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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, let us 
keep in mind that since about 1913-14 
this country has been operating under a 
central banking system Known as the 
Federal Reserve banks. It is also perti- 
nent to observe that in 1933 and in 1935 
the Congress overwhelmingly supported 
drastic amendments to the original Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, and that in 1936 and 
1940 the country, by popular vote, ap- 
proved the administration’s monetary 
policies. At no time since the approval 
of the original act has there been a con- 
certed move to repeal its provisions as 
originally enacted or the amendments 
thereto. So today, facing the greatest 
Federal debt ever incurred, the costliest 
defense program conceived, with the 
President advocating almost unlimited 
assistance to England in the promotion 
of its war, and with tens of billions of 
dollars of new securities to be issued and 
sold by the Government and which will 
reflect the growing and continuing Fed- 
eral deficit, the country will be forced to 
operate for some time to come under a 
central banking system of one kind or 
another. 

Every world power today has a central 
banking system which exercises vast con- 
trol over money, credit, exchange, and 
investment. It is not reasonable to as- 
sume that the temperament of the Amer- 
ican people as they support a defense 
program and all aid to Britain will at this 
moment scrap its central banking system. 

The Federal Reserve Act with its 
amendments imposes upon the Board of 
Governors, the Advisory Committee, the 
representatives of the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks, and the Open Market Committee 
grave responsibilities. The monetary 
policies of the President and the Treasury 
as reflected in the purchase of gold, reval- 
uation of the dollar, disposition of Federal 
obligations and potential power to issue 
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currency direct flies in the face of the 
operations of the Governing Board, the 
Advisory Committee, and the Open Mar- 
ket Committee. 

The people of the United States are 
justified in looking to the Board of Gov- 
ernors for certain protection against in- 
flation; against economic washouts; 
against a wild expansion of credit for 
speculative and other purposes. Upon 
the Central Banking System the people 
must depend until the laws are repealed, 
amended, or otherwise revised. 

The credit base is now dangerously ex- 
panded. For many months the Board 
in its annual reports and through state- 
ments issued by individual members of 
the Board have specifically pointed out 
many of these growing dangers. The 
Wagner committee long ago created has 
not seen fit to take up a study of the 
whole question of banking, eredit, and 
money. From day to day the dangers 
rapidly increase. Deposits and currency 
outstanding now stand at an all time 
high. Excess reserves of member banks 
have reached a fantastic figure. The 
Board knows full well of the danger that 
exists. For months the Congress has 
failed to respond to the warnings issued 
by the Board. 

In order to bring some order into the 
situation and for the specific purpose of 
preventing a repetition of the wild infla- 
tion of the twenties.and the consequent 
economic wash-out which destroyed the 
equities of many millions of our people, 
the Board of Governors, the presidents of 
the Federal Reserve banks, and the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council have dramatically 
placed before the Congress the special 
report of January 1, 1941. It comes at 
an opportune hour. The responsibility 
is now on the shoulders of Congress. It 
should not dodge the issue. The Re- 
serve System and its administrative staff 
are not responsible for the law. The law 
is an act of Congress. The Board and 
the Advisory Council and the presidents 
of the Federal Reserve banks have cer- 
tain duties to perform under the provi- 
sions of the law. With gold coming in, 
excess reserves being rapidly increased, 
powers of the President as they currently 
exist, there is no way on earth for the 
Board to function effectively. The situa- 
tion is now out of control, and the Board 
in its report is placing the facts before 
the Congress and the country while there 
is time to act. It can do no more, and it 
dare not do less. Congress makes the 






laws, and the people should now demand 
that their representatives in the Con- 
gress proceed to bring some order out of 
the present chaos. Otherwise, we should 
expect an economic wash-out of such 
proportions as to make the one of the 
early thirties look very insignificant. 

In accordance with permission given 
me to extend my remarks, I present 
the special report to Congress by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the presidents of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, and the Federal Ad- 
visory Council, and also the address given 
by Chairman Eccles: 


SPECIAL REPORT TO THE CONGRESS BY THE BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYS- 
TEM, THE PRESIDENTS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BANKS, AND THE FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


For the first time since the creation of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Board of Gov- 
ernors, the presidents of the 12 Federal Re- 
Serve banks, and the members of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council representing the 12 
Federal Reserve districts, present a joint re- 
port to the Congress. 

This step is taken in order to draw at- 
tention to the need of proper preparedness 
in our monetary organization at a time 
when the country is engaged in a great de- 
fense program that requires the coordi- 
nated effort of the entire Nation. Defense 
is not exclusively a military undertaking, 
but involves economic and financial effective- 
ness as well. The volume of physical pro- 
duction is now greater than ever before and 
under the stimulus of the defense program 
is certain to rise to still higher levels. Vast 
expenditures of the military program and 
their financing create additional probiems in 
the monetary field which make it necessary 
to review our existing monetary machinery 
and to place ourselves in a positicn to take 
measures, when necessary, to forestall the 
development of inflationary tendencies at- 
tributable to defects in the machinery of 
credit control. These tendencies, if un- 
checked, would produce a rise of prices, would 
retard the national ‘effort for defense and 
greatly increase its cost, and would aggravate 
the situation which may result when the 
needs of defense, now a stimulus, later ab- 
sorb less of our economic productivity. While 
inflation cannot be controlled by monetary 
measures alone, the present extraordinary 
situation demands that adequate means be 
provided to combat the dangers of over- 
expansion of bank credit due to monetary 
causes. 

The volume of demand deposits and cur- 
rency is 50 percent greater than in any other 
period in our history. Excess reserves are 
huge and are increasing. They provide a base 
for more than doubling the existing supply of 


bank credit. Since the early part of 1934 
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$14,000,000,000 of gold, the principal cause 
of excess reserves, has flowed into the coun- 
try, and the stream of incoming gold is con- 
tinuing. The necessarily large defense pro- 
gram of the Government will have still fur- 
ther expansive effects. Government securi- 
ties have become the chief asset of the hank- 
ing system, and purchases by banks have 
created additional deposits. Because of the 
excess reserves, interest rates have fallen to 
unprecedentedly low levels. Some of them 
are well below the reasonable requirements 
of an easy money policy, and are raising seri- 
ous, long-term problems for the future well- 
being of our charitable and educational in- 
stitutions, for the holders of insurance poli- 
cies and savings-bank accounts, and for the 
national economy as a whole. 

The Federal Reserve System finds itself in 
the position of being unable effectively to 
discharge all of its responsibilities. While 
the Congress has not deprived the System of 
responsibilities or of powers, but in fact has 
granted it new powers, nevertheless, due to 
extraordinary world conditions, its authority 
is now inadequate to cope with the present 
and potential excess reserve problem. The 
Federal Reserve System, therefore, submits 
for the consideration of the Congress the 
following five-point program: 

1. Congress should provide means for ab- 
sorbing a large part of existing excess re- 
serves, which amount to $7,000,000,000, as 
well as such additions to these reserves as 
may occur. Specifically, it is recommended 
thec Congress— 

(a) Increase the statutory reserve require- 
ments for demand deposits in banks in cen- 
tral reserve cities to 26 percent; for demand 
deposits in banks in reserve cities to 20 per- 
cent; for demand deposits in country banks 
to 14 percent; and for time deposits in all 
banks to 6 percent. 

(b) Empower the Federal Open Market 
Committee to make further increases of re- 
serve requirements sufficient to absorb ex- 
cess reserves, subject to the limitation that 
reserve requirements shall not be increased 
to more than double the respective per- 
centages specified in paragraph (a). 

(The power to change reserve requirements, 
now vested in the Board of Governors, and 
the control of open-market operations, now 
vested in the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee, should be placed in the same body.) 

(c) Authorize the Federal Open Market 
Committee to change reserve requirements 
for central reserve city banks, or for reserve 
city banks, or for country banks, or for any 
combination of these three classes. 

(d) Make reserve requirements applicable 
to all banks receiving demand deposits re- 
gardless of whether or not they are members 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

(e) Exempt reserves required under para- 
graphs (a), (b), and (d) from the assess- 
ments of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

2. Various sources of potential increases in 
excess reserves should be removed. These in- 
clude: The power to issue $3,000,000,000 of 
greenbacks; further monetization of foreign 
silver; the power to issue silver certificates 
against the seigniorage, now amounting to 
one and a half-billion dollars on previous 
purchases of silver. In view of the completely 
changed international situation during the 
past year, the power further to devalue the 
dollar in terms of gold is no longer necessary 
or desirable and should be permitted to lapse. 
If it should be necessary to use the stabiliza- 
tion fund in any manner which would affect 
excess reserves of banks of this country, it 
would be advisable if it were done only after 
consultation with the Federal Open Market 
Committee whose responsibility it would be 
to fix reserve requirements. 

3. Without interfering with any assistance 
that this Government may wish to extend to 
friendly nations, means should be found to 
prevent further growth in excess reserves and 
in deposits arising from future gold acquisi- 
tions. Such acquisitions should be insulated 
from the credit system and, once insulated, it 
would be advisable if they were not restored 
to the credit system except after consultation 
with the Federal Open Market Committee. 
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4. The financing of both the ordinary re- 
quirements of Government and the extraordi- 
nary needs of the defense program should be 
accomplished by drawing upon the existing 
large volume of deposits rather than by creat- 
ing additional deposits through bank pur- 
chases of Government securities. We are in 
accord with the view that the general debt 
limit should be raised; that the special limi- 
tations on defense financing should be re- 
moved; and that the Treasury should be 
authorized to issue any type of securities (in- 
cluding fully taxable securities) which would 
be especially suitable for investors other than 
commercial banks. This is clearly desirable 
for monetary as well as fiscal reasons. 

5. As the national income increases a 
larger and larger portion of the defense ex- 
penses should be met by tax revenues rather 
than by borrowing. Whatever the point may 
be at which the Budget should be balanced, 
there cannot be any question that whenever 
the country approaches a condition of full 
utilization of its economic capacity, with 
appropriate consideration of both employ- 
ment and production, the Budget should be 
balanced. This will be essential if monetary 
responsibility is to be discharged effectively. 

In making these five recommendations, the 
Federal Reserve System has addressed itself 
primarily to the monetary aspects of the sit- 
uation. These monetary measures are neces- 
sary, but there are protective steps, equally 
or more important, that should be taken in 
other fields, such as prevention of industrial 
and labor bottlenecks, and pursuance of a 
tax policy appropriate to the defense pro- 
gram and to our monetary and fiscal needs. 

It is vital to the success of these measures 
that there be unity of policy and full coor- 
dination of action by the various govern- 
mental bodies. A monetary system divided 
against itself cannot stand securely. In the 
period that lies ahead a secure monetary 
system is essential to the success of the de- 
fense program and constitutes an indis- 
pensable bulwark of the Nation. 


ADDRESS AT MEETING OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE BOARD, NEW YORK CITY, NOVEM- 
BER 28, 1940, BY MARRINER S. ECCLES 
In appearing before the National Industrial 

Conference Board, it is appropriate that I 
should appraise the national economic out- 
look as I see it at this time. As Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, I am primarily concerned with bank- 
ing and monetary problems and with fiscal 
policies as they affect monetary conditions. 
I can speak only for myself, and not for my 
associates on the Board or in the Reserve 
System, or for the Government. Many of the 
issues which I must touch on in order to pre- 
sent a rounded picture of present and poten- 
tial problems as I see them are by their nature 
highly controversial. I wish to indicate my 
own views as frankly as possible for what they 
may be worth as a part of the full considera- 
tion and discussion that are required by the 
gravity of the times and the importance of 
the problems before us. 

Underlying my approach to all of these 
problems is my belief that democracy and the 
system of free enterprise can function to pro- 
vide reasonably full and sustained employ- 
ment for all of our available manpower, in 
peace as well as in wartimes. The great bulk 
of that employment is and must be provided 
by private enterprise. Public policy, there- 
fore, should be directed to creating an eco- 
nomic climate that will give the greatest 
possible encouragement to private initiative 
and private enterprise that is consistent with 
orderly and continuous national progress. 

The experience of the past decade has 
served to confirm my conviction that having 
given this encouragement to private activity, 
Government should assure employment on 
useful public works, on a basis that is non- 
competitive with private industry, for those 
able and willing workers whom private in- 
dustry is unable to employ. Far from being 
wasteful, that is the essence of conservation 
for it means adding to the store of national 
wealth, in providing roads, schools, hospitali- 
zation, public housing, and other betterments, 











that private enterprise does not and cannot 
be expected to provide. We gain all these 
things instead of irreparably losing the prod- 
uct of labor by keeping it idle. Such a policy 
is economically sound, and when supple- 
mented by an adequate social security pro- 
gram of pensions, public health and relief 
for the unemployables, compensates for the 
loss of buying power when the expenditures 
of private enterprise decline. This in turn 
benefits private business and restores national 
income’ and national revenues. 

While fundamental principles of Govern- 
ment policy do not change, policies must vary 
as economic conditions change. that 
is appropriate to a period of deflation and 
under-employment is not appropriate for a 
time of full employment and the inflation- 
ary possibilities that then arise. At a time 
when activity is rapidly expanding, and we 
are approaching conditions of reasonably full 
employment, the fiscal and monetary policies 
appropriate to the depression period need to 
be altered to fit the changed conditions. 

A condition of rapidly expanding employ- 
ment and production has now begun to de- 
velop, primarily as the result of our vast 
defense effort and British purchases and their 
stimulative effects, both directly and indi- 
rectly, on the entire economy. I wish now to 
discuss what seem to me to be the major 
factors, in the light of present conditions, 
that should be taken into account as they 
affect the banking and monetary field, the 
Budget and taxation. 

We are again hearing much about the dan- 
gers of inflation. It is vitally important to 
face the inflation issue squarely, but it is 
also important not to become mere inflation 
alarmists. We have had too much loose talk 
about inflation for 7 years. First of all, we 
must distinguish between a price inflation 
due to nonmonetary causes and one result- 
ing from monetary causes. I have several 
times in the past defined the latter as a con- 
dition arising when the means of payment in 
the hands of those who will spend it increases 
more rapidly than the production of goods. 
This means that the economy has reached the 
limit of its ability to produce, that is to say, 
full employment of its manpower and pro- 
ductive facilities, but that, nevertheless, the 
creation of money continues, uncontrolled 
and unchecked. A price inflation, due to 
nonmonetary causes, arises when production 
in particular fields is interrupted or curtailed, 
whether from _ bottlenecks, short-sighted 
wage-and-price policies, monopolistic prac- 
tices by capital or labor, or related causes, 
when there is pressing consumer demand for 
the goods produced in these fields and when 
there is neither a shortage of facilities that 
exist nor can be constructed nor a shortage of 
manpower. The cure for such a condition is 
not less, but more production. It cannot be 
remedied by monetary means, except at the 
cost of restricting the entire economy. 

The immediate danger is that the upward 
spiral of prices in particular sectors of the 
economy will throw these sectors out of bal- 
ance with the rest of the economy, io the 
detriment especially of agriculture, unorgan- 
ized labor, and both the low income and fixed 
income groups. Since our major objective 
at all times, and especially when we cannot 
afford to lose time in building our defenses, 
is full production and employment, it is es- 
sential in the general welfare that business 
and labor avoid strikes and lockouts that 
interrupt the flow of pre tion, and like- 
wise avoid price-and-wag: policies that in- 
duce forward buying and inventory bulges 
due to fears of higher prices. 

It would be best for all concerned if 
through self-discipline capital and labor pre- 
vented these abuses from developing, but if 
they fail to do so, regulation by Government 
will be necessary. Through increased effi- 
ciency and operating for longer hours, capi- 
tal and labor can increase production. To 
avoid bottlenecks due to skilled-labor short- 
ages in certain fields, it will be necessary not 
only to utilize existing skills as fully as pos- 
sible by working longer hours, but also to 
increase as rapidly as possible vocational and 
apprenticeship training. In these ways hkot- 
tlenecks and unwarranted price rises can be 
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avoided. Otherwise, governments have no 
choice, as we have seen in other countries, 


the evils in the kind 

of inflation originating 
in what essentially are monopolistic prac- 
tices either by capital or labor. The result 
is not only greatly to increase the cost of 
defense as well as the general cost of living, 
but the need to redress the unbalanced con- 
ditions that inevitably follow calls for in- 
creased subsidy payments to agriculture and 
increased payments in pensions and relief for 
the aged and the unemployables in order to 


defense expenditures. The defense program 
is concentrated upon specialized sectors of 
the heavy-goods industries. Every effort must 
be made to increase supply in these areas. 
To the extent that supply cannot be in- 
creased with sufficient rapidity to keep pace 
with both Government and civilian require- 
ments, priorities and rationing may be neces- 
sary as a check upon undue price advances. 

There would be no economic justice in 
permitting the necessities of a great national 
emergency to yield excessive returns to pro- 
ducers in specialized areas at the expense of 
the rest of the community. Primary respon- 
sibility for preventing the breakdowns, the 
price distortions and consequences to the 
entire economy that would result from the 
attempt to take advantage of the emergency 
rests upon business and labor leadership. We 
need, above all, in this crucial period, rapidly 
expanding production in the industries where 
preventable bottlenecks are most likely to de- 
velop. The time may come when we shall 
have to curtail private purchases of auto- 
mobiles and private and public construction 
in order to give the defense program the right 
of way in the heavy industries. But priori- 
ties and rationing should not be applied until 
we have exhausted every effort to enlarge pro- 
ductive capacity in the bottleneck areas. 

We must also keep a vigilant eye on specu- 
lative forward-buying and excessive inven- 

accumulations. We should be alert to 

the possibility that the large cash and credit 
resources available might be turned into 
speculative channels under the favorable ex- 
pectations which a prolonged defense pro- 
gram creates. We would be better protected 
against such speculative inflationary devel- 
opments if the volume of idle funds already 
existing were curbed and prevented from 
increasing still more and if our bank credit 
structure were again brought within range 
of control. 

What I have been discussing are infla- 
tionary conditions due to bottlenecks and 
other nonmonetary causes. Looking beyond 





these immediate problems, we should be pre- 
protect the economy also against 
of general inflation due to fiscal 
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tem adequate powers to absorb the excess, 
and I subsequently urged that consideration 
be given to the main causes of this condi- 
tion, that is, to silver purchases and to the 
causes of the inflow of gold from abroad 
which are almost entirely responsible for the 
present and continuing growth of excess re- 
serves. The authority granted by Congress 
has been entirely inadequate to cope with 
the unprecedented growth of excess reserves. 
For that reason, the Board of Governors as 
long ago as 1938 recommended in its annual 
report that Congress take cognizance of and 
deal with this rapidly enlarging problem. 
The need for dealing with it becomes in- 


expansion generated by the defense program. 
It is essential now that the excess reserves 
be brought within a ramge where they can 
be adjusted to the needs of legitimate busi- 
ness through the open-market fufnction of 
the Reserve System, and not be left as a 
basis for an uncontrolled multiple credit ex- 
pansion such as could be built upon them. 
By the open-market function, I mean sim- 
ply the authority which the Reserve System 
has to buy or sell Government and certain 
other securities for its own account, these 
operations being carried out by the System’s 
open-market committee. The importance of 
these operations lies in the fact that when 
securities are bought it increases member 
banks’ reserves. Conversely, when securities 
are sold from the open-market account it 
absorbs and thus decreases the reserves of 
member banks. The open-market instru- 
ment is a flexible one, affecting only banks 
that desire to purchase or sell securities, 
largely in accordance with their reserve posi- 
tion, whereas raising reserve requirements 
affects all banks in accordance with their 
classification. I want to say in passing that, 
contrary to a persistent popular fallacy, the 
Reserve System does not use reserves de- 
posited with it by member banks to buy 
Government securities. Such bank reserves 
are quite literally locked up by the System 
and cannot be used as a basis for credit ex- 
pansion. The System has specific authority 
to create the funds used in open-market cp- 
erations. These funds are in no way depend- 
ent upon or related to such reserves as mem- 
ber banks carry with the Reserve banks. 
Regaining control over excess reserves is 
@ necessary precaution against the inflation- 
ary possibilities of overexpansion of bank 
credit based upon these redundant reserves. 
It is not a step that would in any way re- 
strict legitimate business expansion, Govern- 
ment financing, or development of the de- 
fense program. It is a safeguard against 
necessary expansion developing into over- 
expansion—into creation of the means of 
payment out of all proper relationship to pro- 
duction. How this step may best be accom- 
plished is a matter for Congress to determine. 
However, I see no feas:ble way to accom- 
plish it except by increasing the reserve re- 
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quirements of the banks to a point which . 
would reduce the excess reserves to an amount 
that could be absorbed by the sale of Gov- 


quate provision 

future gold or silver acquisitions that add to 
excess reserves.. This power of raising or low- 
ering reserve ts should be made 
applicable to New York, the money center, or 
to all reserve cities, or to country banks, or 
to any combination of the three groups. This 
would provide for flexibility and make it pos- 
sible to adjust reserve requirements more in 
accordance with needs. 


Purthermore, reserve requirements must 
be made applicable to all banks of deposit, 
whether they be members of the Federal Re- 
serve System or not. It is not equitable to 
ask only the member banks of the Reserve 
System to subject themselves to increases 
when those who elect to remain outside the 

, or those who are now members and 
who choose to withdraw, can escape sharing in 
what is a national responsibility. This situ- 
ation is not only inequitable but it renders 
monetary control ineffective so long as any 
bank that does not like the reserve require- 
ments can relieve itself of the restriction by 
withdrawing from the System. Demand de- 
posits are the major part of our money sup- 
ply—and control over their expansion and 
contraction must reach all banks that are in 
@ position to create them. 

As long as we have a vast oversupply of 
excess reserves, the inducement exists 
throughout the banking system to expand 
and to put these resources to work in loans 
and investments. When the economy is 
reaching the stage of full preduction and em- 
ployment that inducement should be removed. 


Not only do the excess reserves afford an 
opportunity for overexpansion but they also 
tend to depress the interest-rate structure to 
excessively low levels. I have continuously 
advocated a policy of monetary ease as the 
appropriate accompaniment of a period of 
underemployment, but I have never favored 
artificially low rates such as have been 
brought about through an uncontrolled sur- 
plus of excess reserves. No such oversupply 
of excess reserves is necessary to carry cut a 
policy of monetary encouragement to busi- 
ness recovery. Instead, excessively low inter- 
est rates tend ultimately to induce inflated 
prices of governments, municipals, and 
other high-grade securities. The effects are 
reflected in credit lines generally and are 
felt by insurance companies, savings banks, 
educational institutions, and other fiduciaries 
representing the accumulations of many mil- 
lions of our people, small as well as large 
savers. Moreover, this creates a future prob- 
lem for monetary authorities because at such 
time as it may become necessary to curtail 
further credit expansion, as a safeguard 
against inflationary developments, this step 
cannot be taken without causing a decline 
in the price of outstanding securities. 

Although some interest rates have become 
extremely low, rates in the home- and farm- 
mortgage field have been relatively slow to 
respond to the general decline and are not 
now too low, in my judgment. I think there 
would be no fustification for increased rates 
on home or farm mortgages and that. in- 
creases in such rates would be unwise and 
unwarranted. The volume of existing idle 
funds is so large that some of the higher 
bond and mortgage rates may go lower even 
though there is no further expansion of exist- 
ing funds. 

I am concerned with interest rates not as 
an end in themselves but as a means to the 
end of stability in the progress of our econ- 
omy. Excessively low rates do not contribute 
to stability amy more than do excessively 
high rates. Neither is fair to lender and to 
borrower. It is one thing to have interest 
rates low as the result of the pressure of 
savings or investment funds on the market. 
It is a quite different thing to depress the 
interest-rate structure abnormally through 
excess reserves created by causes extraneous 
to our economy. I have always contended, 
and I reiterate now, that these abnormal 
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pressures should be remcved, and they must 
be removed as an essential element of de- 
fending the economy against possible infla- 
tionary overexpansion later on. 

As an additional measure I favor exempting 
deposits held with the Reserve banks and 
vault cash held by banks from assessments 
for Federal deposit insurance. While I have 
never been against interbank deposits, I do 
not favor over-concentration of funds that 
serve no useful purpose at money-market 
banks, but tend to depress short-term rates 
to such low levels that the very banks which 
concentrate their funds in the money centers 
find themselves in an adverse competitive po- 
sition. Nor is it to the interest of the 
money-market banks to accumulate excessive 
correspondent bank balances on which they 
can earn nothing, but on which they pay the 
assessment. Furthermore, if a bank’s funds 
are locked up by the authorities to serve as 
reserves, it is not fair to the bank to require 
it to pay assessments on the locked-up funds 
that earn nothing for the bank. Another 
reason for exempting reserves is that there is 
no risk involved in depositing these funds 
with Reserve banks and thus no justifica- 
tion for assessing a premium to insure 
them. 

Some of the large city banks have been 
much interested in getting legislation that 
will exempt them from paying deposit in- 
surance assessments on the interbank de- 
posits they hold. It seems to me that since 
they pay no interest to the depositing banks 
on these funds, that the more equitable 
amendment would be to exempt the originat- 
ing bank from paying the assessment if these 
funds are deposited with Reserve banks. In 
other words, if any bank is to be benefited 
by exemption from the assessment, it should 
be the originating bank which deposits the 
funds as a reserve in the Reserve System, and 
not the bank that gets the use of the funds 
without paying anything for them. It is not 
in the interest of the city bank to have in- 
terbank deposits in abnormal amounts be- 
cause they cannot be profitably used by 
reason of their volatile nature. The city 
banks should be interested in having only 
such correspondent bank balances as reflect 
the business done by the correspondent banks 
and the services rendered for them. 

I have dwelt at some length on the general 
subject, with some of its ramifications, with 
regard to controlling monetary inflation by 
controlling excessive bank reserves. This sub- 
ject, however, cannot be considered separately 
from the other sources of money creation— 
that is, Government deficit financing through 
the banks, and gold and silver policy. As an 
integral part of the general policy that is 
necessary for the period we are entering we 
must discourage the purchase of Government 
securities by banks. For that creates new 
deposits. With the volume of bank deposits 
and currency greatly in excess of the highest 
levels we have ever had, it becomes important 
that we do not continue to add to this total, 
particularly at a time when one effect of the 
defense program is to activate the existing 
volume of deposits as they are drawn upon 
by business and put to more active use. In- 
stead, Government securities should be sold 
to private and institutional investors. This 
has the effect of using existing funds rather 
than creating additional deposits. When the 
Government borrows existing funds it does 
not reduce the supply because as soon as these 
funds are expended by the Government they 
go right back into the money system again, 
chiefly as bank deposits. Another popular 
mistake is to suppose that Government defi- 
cit financing creates excess reserves. Instead, 
they originate from gold, silver, or other cur- 
rency acquisitions. When the Government 
sells its securities to the banks, instead of 
creating excess reserves this absorbs them, be- 
cause the new bank deposits thereby created 
have to be based upon or charged against the 
bank reserves. 

So long as banks have an oversupply of 
excess reserves they have every inducement to 
invest in Government securities. That in- 
ducement can only be reduced or removed 
by reducing or removing the excess reserves 
which, as I have sought to indicate, should 


be adjusted to the normal ments of 
business. If this is done the rate on Gov- 
ernment bills and short-term notes would be 
likely to increase sufficiently to attract the 
large amounts of idle corporate balances, 
representing reserves of various kinds, that 
have accumulated. For the most part, these 
funds are now deposited in banks and earn 
nothing for the corporate owners. They 
would be inclined to invest them in short- 
term Governments if the yield were raised 
from the prevailing artificially low levels. 
At the same time, longer-term issues should 
be adapted to the requirements of insurance 
companies, savings banks, and individual or 
institutional investors. Thus the nonbank- 
ing market for Government securities would 
be broadened out to absorb whatever Govern- 
ment financing may be necessary during the 
period in which we are making large defense 
outlays. 

But deposits as well as reserves are also 
increased as gold and silver continue to flow 
into our money system. Even if we had 
authority to offset the effect of the gold and 
silver acquisitions on excess reserves, these 
acquisitions would still continue to add to 
deposits, unless we are prepared to deal 
with these factors at their source. I have 
publicly stated my opposition to the pur- 
chase of foreign silver as unjustified from a 
monetary standpoint. If, for other reasons, 
at this time it is considered desirable to 
assist silver-producing countries, that could 
be done by making loans secured by silver 
or other assets. Therefore, Congress should 
repeal the present legislation, and at the 
same time cancel out the billion and a half 
of seigniorage which could be used for is- 
suance of additional silver certificates. Like- 
wise, I favor canceling the authority under 
the so-called Thomas amendment to issue 
$3,000,000,000 of greenbacks. Both of these 
sources of funds, if resorted to, would add 
to excess reserves and to deposits, and would 
greatly accentuate the problem of the mone- 
tary authorities. 

While the expenditure of the gold stabili- 
zation fund would have the same effect, the 
problem of gold presents a particularly diffi- 
cult question. I believe that Congress, in 
considering all the interrelated elements of 
the monetary picture, should consider 
whether or not it would be wise to make 
credits available at low rates, as a means of 
aiding the British, taking as collateral their 
gold, as well as their security holdings here, 
in Canada, or elsewhere, rather than to con- 
tinue to accumulate more and more of the 
world’s gold supply at the cost of inflating 
our banking and credit structure. 

I have come last to the problem of the 
Budget—but not because it is of least im- 
portance. As long as we continue to operate 
on a deficit basis, it will be necessary for the 
Government to go to the market for the 
funds to make up the difference between tax 
collections and expenditures, 

I believe that we should at this time take 
further steps to close the gap between income 
and outgo as far as can be done without either 
confiscatory taxation or the retarding of pri- 
vate enterprise. So long as the Government is 
rapidly increasing its total expenditures, I do 
not see how these outlays can be covered on 
@& pay-as-you-go basis because the increased 
national income and the tax revenues result- 
ing therefrom cannot be realized until some 
time after the sums are spent. In other 
words, there is a lag between the time when 
the Government has to raise the money and 
the time when it takes effect as income among 
the people who ultimately receive it in pay- 
ment for goods and services. Taxes on 1940 
incomes are paid in the fiscal years 1941 and 
1942. There may be a lag of a year or a year 
and a half before money borrowed for de- 
fense, in effect, shows up in expenditures, 
then in higher national income, and finally in 
increased tax receipts. 

It would not be wise to try to put suffi- 
ciently high rates into effect to close the gap 
entirely until we have reached a condition of 
full production and employment. But at 
that time, the tax system in effect should be 
adequate to bring about the balancing of the 
Federal Budget. 
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Revision of the tax structure should not 
be delayed until a full-employment income is 
reached. We should begin to redesign the 
tax system in the near future. First and 
foremost, we should revise our corporate, in- 
dividual, and inheritance-tax structure so as 
to close very important existing loopholes 
that make tax rates much less effective than 
they should be. For instance, there is not 
much use in raising individual surtax rates 
if corporations are tted to hold back 
earnings in the form of idle funds instead of 
paying them out as dividends to stockholders, 
If the estate and the individual surtaxes are 
to be made as productive as they should be, 
then the gift tax must also be revised. The 
excess-profits tax, which is clearly inadequate, 
should be revised to apply to all earnings 
above a certain ceiling, say of 10 percent of 
invested capital, with such exceptions as may 
be necessary as a matter of equity or to 
stimulate new business. The present law 
allows an option under which corporations 
are able to make abnormal earnings after all 
taxes, including the excess-profits tax, are 
paid—earnings in some cases larger than they 
have ever been before. I am heartily in ac- 
cord with the proposals of the Treasury with 
reference to the excess-profits tax and to 
eliminate tax-free securities. 

The present tax structure, strengthened in 
the ways I have indicated, will bring in enor- 
mous revenues once the national income has 
risen to ninety to one hundred billions. As 
national income approaches these levels, rates 
should be raised still more if necessary to bal- 
ance the Budget. 

In addition to cur own large defense ex- 
penditures, the amount of which we cannot 
foresee at this time, there is the increasing 
amount of help to Great Britain which must 
also be taken into account. If the total of 
these reaches a much larger figure than is now 
apparent, it may be necessary to impose s2lec- 
tive consumption taxes on thcse things that 
are most essential to defense and the least 
essential to civilian consumption, in order to 
divert production and income to defense pur- 
poses, This may become necessary as a mease 
ure against a general price inflation. But 
such taxes should not be imposed until we 
have first placed on the statute books a tax 
structure sufficiently progressive to insure 
that the defense program will not increase the 
current inequality of wealth andincome. In- 
deed, tax policy should be designed to mini- 
mize this inequality, bringing about a wider 
distribution of the benefits as well as the 
burdens. When full employment and pro- 
duction have been reached, increased con- 
sumption taxes are the most effective means 
of preventing a general price inflation, but 
they presuppose the prior enactment of 
steeply progressive income and estate taxes. 

Direct responsibility for taxation is, of 
course, outside the realm of monetary policy, 
but the subject of taxation cannot be sep- 
arated from the primary concern of those 
charged with monetary powers and responsi- 
bilities. It is not possible to appraise mone- 
tary policy realistically without taking ac- 
count of the effect of taxation and of Gov- 
ernment financing on the banking and credit 
structure. When the time arrives when mon- 
etary restraints may become necessary, def- 
icit-financing should be discontinued, there- 
by bringing the Budget into balance. The 
time for such action will arrive when the 
economy has reached full prcducticn, that js, 
substantially full employment, and both 
monetary and fiscal policy may need to be 
invoked to maintain a proper relationship be- 
tween production of goods and creation and 
use of money. 

Since it would be practically impossible to 
balance the Budget while public expenditures 
are rapidly increasing and before a much 
larger national income has been achieved, 
we might consider viewing certain expendi- 
tures for defense as a capital investment. In 
effect, it may be considered a necessary sub- 
stitute for an equal amount of capital ex- 
pendituge by private industry which in bor- 
rowing for capital outlay would amortize the 
debt over the life of the investment. If we 
were to treat the investment in ships, bases, 
arsenals, factories, powder plants, and the 











other capital investments paid for by the 
Government as private business would treat 
similar capital investment, we might then 
consider covering only the amortization, op- 
erating and maintenance costs out of current 


pts. 

No matter how these outlays may be re- 
garded for bookkeeping purposes, the defense 
program is demonstrating before our very 
eyes the feasibility of raising the national 
income through governmental expenditures. 
Nor can there be any doubt that once a full 
income is achieved we can, out of a full 
income, raise enough taxes to cover expendi- 
tures. We can then have a balanced Budget. 

A full defense effort will bring very large 
profits. Profits of manufacturing and of trade 
were already very favorable in the 5-year aver- 
age 1936-40. Indeed, for a great many compa- 
nies they were larger than in any previous 
5-year period in their Many of our 
industries have learned how to live very well 
even under quasi-depressed conditions. Ata 
national-income level of from ninety to one 
hundred billion dollars, profits can be ex- 
pected to rise to unprecedented levels. 
Without a steeply progressive tax structure 
these profits would bring increased concen- 
tration of wealth. Business leadership can- 
not afford to let the defense program yield 
this result. We shall do well, therefore, after 
the tax-collection lag of the first years of 
defense expansion is overcome, to raise the 
whole of the Budget through taxes, 

There is one more suggestion in this field. 
Some considerable borrowing, in lieu of taxes, 
from the mass of the population, in the form 
of a modified “baby” bond, would be highly 
desirable, especially after a full employment 
income has been reached. If savings bonds 
are held widely through the country, by the 
whole population, a degree of security is 
achieved against unforeseen contingencies. 
Insofar as such bonds may, after the defense 
effort is over, be converted into cash and the 

roceeds spent, business activity would there- 
by be stimulated just at the time when it 
needs to be sustained. Such a program would 
provide in some measure a post-defense cush- 
ion against depression. It, therefore, would 
seem to me wise, as employment increases 
and the income of the mass of the population 
rises, to intensify the national campaign to 
sell as Many savings bonds as possible, 
especially to the middle-income classes. Such 
borrowing would not preclude us from bal- 
ancing the Budget, because we could use 
the proceeds from the sale of savings bonds 
to retire a part of the Federal debt now out- 
standing in the hands of banks and corpora- 
tions. 

Our productive capacity is greater today 
than ever before. It exceeds by far the peak 
reached in the boom of the twenties. If 
we have the will to do it, we have the or- 
ganization, manpower, and resources to pro- 
vide both adequate defense and a higher 
standard of living than any hitherto reached 
in our history. We are witnessing in the de- 
fense program what can be achieved in na- 
tional prosperity, income, and employment 
through adequate governmental expenditures. 
It is my hope that the country will never 
forget this lesson; that we shall henceforth 
use fearlessly the resources of the state to 
help maintain employment and business ac- 
tivity at a full-income level. Once such a 
program is boldly adopted as a permanent 
policy, businessmen can plan their opera- 
tions on the expectation of a gradually rising 
national income. This they have never been 
able to do in the past. Such a policy, boldly 
conceived and persistently carried out, would 
revitalize private enterprise. There is noth- 
ing in this program that calls for Government 
operation of productive processes. All pro- 
duction, even on Government projects, can 
and should be carried cut under private con- 
tract. Private business would be assured a 
full market. The necessary tax bill would 
be a small price to pay for an assured market 
adequate to absorb all the productive capacity 
of modern industry. Think what such a 
market would mean to business. 

After the capital investment in defense is 
made, we will still have the heavy cost of 
maintaining our armed forces, which should 
be met out of current receipts. In addition, 
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it is reasonable to expect at that time there 
will be large accumulated deficiencies in pri- 
vate construction of all kinds and other cap- 
ital uirements. But it is unlikely that 
the volume of private activity would be 
enough to make up for the deficiency in pro- 
duction and employment once the heavy de- 
fense outlays, including the large, exports of 
military supplies to Great Britain, are over. 
At that time, it is of crucial importance that 
ee ee en eee P 
peacetime basis without precipitating a pe- 
riod of idle men, idle ccbetlen = 
tional income, and increased Federal deficits. 

It would be tragically ironic if we, as a 
nation, solved the problem of unemployment 
by making instruments of destruction, but 
were unable to maintain employment by 
making the things of peace. It is not for the 
purpose of returning men to the breadlines 
that we are making this vast defense effort to 
preserve our political and economic system. 
The transition will be effected more readily 
if at that point the Budget is in balance. 
On. the same principle that I stated at the 
outset, we should then be pre to have 
government take up the slack of employment, 
employing ‘us labor, beyond what private 
activity absorbs, in useful ways. There are 
many with which you are familiar, such as 
public health and hospitalization, and par- 
ticularly the urgent need for a vast recon- 
struction and improvement of our entire 
highway system to keep pace with automo- 
tive progress. 

There is no excuse for defeatism, for having 
a static economy frozen at a level of under- 
employment. e are moving toward rela- 
tively full utilization of our men and our 
machines because of defense needs. When 
peace is restored to this world, we can, if we 
have the will and the wisdom, divert such 
of our productive facilities as are now em- 
ployed in the destructive work of war into 
constructive work of peace. Thereby we can 
lay the foundations for a new and better 
world—a world in which democratic institu- 
tions can survive. 





America Begins a New Year 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WICHITA BEACON 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wichita Beacon of 
January 1, 1941. 

I agree with the sentiments expressed 
in this timely editorial and recommend 
the same to the attention of the Members 
of Congress and to all Americans: 

[From the Wichita Beacon of January 1, 1941] 
AMERICA BEGINS A NEW YEAR 

The new year dawns on America in one of 
the most critical periods of this Nation’s 
history since the day when Cornwallis sur- 
rendered at Yorktown and assured victory for 
the Revolutionary patriots. This Nation has 
grown considerably in material goods, in ter- 
ritory, and in economic strength, but it has 
gone backward in the unity of thought and 
purpose among the men and women who 
really make the Republic. 

Just as the 12 struggling colonies learned 
that “united we live, divided we die,” the 
various factions and the rival schools of 
thought in America today are learning the 
necessity of forgetting their minor differences 
in the one great need of preserving the form 
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of democratic government that has made 
possible the growth and development of the 
last century and a half. 

In this country are various committees for 
this purpose and for that. We have peace 
committees and antiwar committees and 
committees on un-Americanism, which cer- 
tainly has become one of the serious dangers 
to the future integrity of this Repvblic. But 
more important than all should be an all- 
inclusive committee of Americanism, a com- 
mittee that stands for, not against, a!l the 
things that have made the United States 


great. 

The fondest dreams of the founding 
fathers, who labored long and well to forge 
the Constitution out of the differences of 
the various colonial delegations, could not 
encompass the vast wealth and the resources 
this Nation now possesses. They thought of 
material comfort, it is true, but they labored 
longer on those provisions of government 
that would insure personal liberty, the in- 
tegrity of individual rights, and the greatest 

le scope for individual development 
without interference with the rights of 
others. 

The history of the country is rich in tradi- 
tions of men who held country above self, 
who so loved the principles of justice and 
liberty that no personal sacrifice was too great 
to further the cause in which they had en- 
listed. Patrick Henry declared, “Give me 
liberty or give me death,” and in that there 
were thousands of others who concurred by 
deed as well as thought. This country wcs 
strong then, not because of a two-ocean navy 
or a army or other military resources, 
but because there was courage in the hearts 
and conviction in the minds of men who 
remembered all too clearly the days when a 
monarch 3,000 miles across the ocean had 
regulated their lives and their destinies with- 
out regard to their own personal wishes or 
welfare. 

America needs ships and airplanes and 
guns and all the other paraphernalia of war 
but far more than these material resources 
America needs today, as it did at Bunker Hill 
and Valley Forge and Yorktown and Gettys- 
burg and San Juan Hill and the Argonne and 
Belleau Wood, men of stout heart who believe 
there is something in life more precious than 
their daily comfort. America needs men who 
appreciate the obligation they owe to their 
forefathers and are ready to preserve and 
hand down to their sons and daughters, un- 
tarnished, the emblem of American liberty 
and justice. 

This country was richly blessed in natural 
resources. At the arrival of the earliest col- 
onists the means of obtaining a livelihood 
were simple. Since then our economic life 
has expanded and developed into the com- 
plex industrial structure of today. We have 
become so accustomed to contemplate the 
material blessings of this Nation that we 
often overiook what is far more important to 
our welfare and our development—the bless- 
ings of a sound system of democratic govern- 
ment based on the principle that all men 
are created free and equal and that, within 
the rules of fair conduct, any man is limited 
only by his own capabilities. 

As this new year starts let us all rededicate 
ourselves to the principles of George Wash- 
ington, of Benjamin Franklin, of Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, 
and all the true Americans who have helped 
make this country great. Let us remember 
how this Republic was born, how the patriots 
of yesterday fought hard and bloody strug- 
gles for existence, and through self-conquest, 
self-control, and self-rule developed the 
greatest land in the history of tite world—a 
noble land with a mighty people springing 
from the masterful blood of history. 

Let us have the unified feeling of one 
country, one flag, one patriotic spirit, and 
keep the light burning that made America 
what it is. Let us recognize our independ- 
ence, our freedom, our liberty. Let us believe 
in our Constitution, the unity of govern- 
ment and of people, and the preservation of 
our constitutional form of government. 

The sacrifices we may be called upon to 
make for our country are infinitesimal as 
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compared with those our forefathers have 
made. The losses we will incur will be 
enormous if we fail in the trust they have 
handed down to us. The penalty for such 
failure will be paid, not alone by ourselves 
but by succeeding generations. The action 
that we in America take this coming year 
will be answerable in history, both to those 
who have gone and to those who will come. 
Let us acquit ourselves as true Americans. 





The Seventy-seventh Congress—A War- 
Minded Congress 
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OF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 3, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MARTIN L. 
SWEENEY, OF OHIO 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me over radio station 
WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio: 


Ladies and gentlemen, as the curtain rises 
on the opening of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress of the United States, the question in 
the minds of most people is “Will this be 
a war Congress?” I am asked this question 
daily by scores of Cleveland citizens and my 
answer frankly is “I don’t know.” Like most 
of you I pray to God it will not be a war 
Congress. It will not be a war Congress 
with my vote. But this I do know—the 
Seventy-seventh Congress will be a war- 
minded Congress, concerned with many ques- 
tions which may or may not plunge us into 
the bloody business of war. 

Here are some of the questions that I be- 
lieve the Congress will have to answer: 

First. How far can we go as a so-called 
neutral power in furnishing the sinews of 
war to a belligerent without becoming to 
all intents and purposes actually involved 
in the war? 

Second. Should the Johnson Act forbid- 
ding loans to nations in default of payment 
of World War debts be repealed? 

Third. Is our frontier the chalk cliffs of 
Dover, England? 

Fourth. Will our democracy fall if the 
British Empire is dismembered? 

These and other important questions will 
be asked by the Representatives of the peo- 
ple in our National Assembly during the 
coming year. 

As a result of legislation enacted the past 
few months we have formulated the great- 
est peacetime defense program in the his- 
tory of the world. I wholeheartedly support 
this program in the interests of a defense of 
the Western Hemisphere. I do not share 
the belief of some that we are in danger of 
imminent invasion by a foreign power. I 
supported a voluntary plan of military en- 
listment of manpower rather than the com- 
pulsory peacetime conscription plan now 
in operation. Believing, and I so stated to 
the Congress in debate, that compulsory mil- 
itary training in peacetime is the very nega- 
ticn of democracy. When the conscription 
debate was under way proponents of the 
measure gloomily predicted that the United 
States was about to be invaded, some said 
in 30, 40 or 60 days. Hence the haste to 
assemble an Army of peacetime conscription. 

I think every schoolboy knows by this time 
that after approximately 1,500 attempts by 
air to blitzkrieg the British people and with 
control of all the Channel ports, Hitler has 
not been able to invade the small country of 





England 27 miles across the Channel. Do 
any of you who are listening honestly believe 
that he could cross 3,600 miles of stormy 
Atlantic and invade any part of this Ameri- 
can Continent? Recently our Ambassador 
to Great Britain, Joseph P. Kennedy, said 
that democracy is dead in England, In 
some quarters Ambassador Kennedy is now 
called an appeaser for stating what he be- 
lieved to be the truth. He certainly was in 
a position to judge, having been in a very 
intimate way associated with the British 
high command and its public officials for the 
past few years. Congress would do well to 
call Joseph P. Kennedy before it to determine 
the status quo of Great Britain and to make 
further inquiry as to what is behind the 
chalk cliffs of Dover, proclaimed by some to 
be the frontier that we are asked to defend. 
A dead democracy? A national socialistic 
state? A fascist regime? Or some other 
form of government foreign to our way of 
life. I cannot believe that we, as a people, 
are so naive as to once more shed our blood 
and spend our treasure for such ideology of 
government any more than that we could un- 
der any circumstances join hands with the 
ungodly philosophy of a Hitler, Mussolini, or 
Stalin. 

I belong to the school of thought that be- 
lieves our frontiers lie on this side of the 
Atlantic and that the two-ocean Navy and 
the tremendous defense program we are per- 
fecting should be utilized only in defense of 
the Western Hemisphere in supporting the 
concord we have made with the South Amer- 
ican countries, and giving effect to our own 
Monroe Doctrine if any foreign power seeks 
to intervene. I do not believe that the war 
debts of the last World War should be can- 
celed or that the Johnson Act should be 
repealed to extend more money and credit 
which will never be repaid. The danger, I 
sense, 1s in the overt acts which may be com- 
mitted by the administration in doing in- 
directly what it dare not do directly in cir- 
cumventing international law and our own 
American statutes. I have reference to the 
recent proposal to seize the vessels of neutral 
powers now interned in this country and 
transferring them to a belligerent nation, 
and the further proposal of purchasing of 
war supplies with the money of the American 
taxpayers and then leasing or renting these 
supplies to a belligerent nation. All of this, 
in my opinion, comes mighty close to war 
involvement and the Congress and the people 
should be ready, if the attempt is made, to 
register a vigorous protest. 

The Congress should insist before we lease 
or rent supplies or give further aid to Britain 
that we survey the holdings and security of 
Great Britain in the United States. In the 
Cleveland Press under date of December 23, 
1940, there was an article by Jchn T. Flynn 
apropos of this discussion in which he said: 

“The British Government has $5,000,000,000 
of gold and securities here. This gold and 
property is ample to pay for all that Britain 
can buy for at least 2 years. But England 
has notified the American Government that 
it will place no more orders here. It is diffi- 
cult to understand what this means. It can 
only mean that, although the British Govern- 
ment has the money to buy more arms here, 
beyond those already ordered, it will not do 
so. Why not? Is this a threat to quit the 
war? Or is it a threat that from now on, 
even though it has funds to pay, it will con- 
tinue to fight only if America supplies the 
arms and pays the bills? It can mean noth- 
ing else. It means that from now on, beyond 
present commitments here, the pound sterling 
is going to lay off the job and that the silly 
old dollar must take up the work. That’s not 
knocking the dollar sign out of the picture.” 

In the recent political campaign both can- 
didates for the Presidency of the United States 
solemnly pledged the American electorate 
that our boys would not be sent to any foreign 
battlefield. The Congress should do every- 
thing it can in its power to assist Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in fulfilling that solemn promise 
to the American people. 

I predict the Seventy-seventh Congress will 
continue the service of the Dies committee 
and insure sufficient appropriations for this 
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committee to carry on its splendid work in 
disclosing subversive activities and un-Ameri- 
can acts committed against the Government 
of the United States. I do not believe the 
sum of $1,000,000, which this committee in- 
tends to ask for to carry on its functicns, will 
be granted at once because I firmly believe 
the new Congress will stay in session during 
the entire year of 1941 and will be in a posi- 
tion to make future appropriations if this 
committee needs the funds to carry on. All 
axis propaganda in the United States should 
be thoroughly examined by this committee, 
and by the same token all British propaganda, 
which I am sure every fair-minded American 
knows exist in a large measure, though every 
conceivable medium should be investigated as 
well. This is a day and age when we should 
think of the United States first against any 
power on earth. 

I will support the proposal to amend the 
Constitution to provide for a national refer- 
endum by the people before we participate 
in any foreign war. This was the Ludlow 
proposal in the last Congress, which failed of 
consideration. Interest in this measure will 
be revived, and it will have my wholehearted 
support. I believe that in a true democracy 
the people who furnish the money and the 
manpower for war should have something to 
say about whether or not they care to par- 
ticipate. 

It is my prediction that the Congress will 
not attempt a tax measure until sometime 
toward the end of the fiscal year, or along 
abcut June 1941. What shape this tax meas- 
ure will take none of us know at the present 
time. We have an inkling, however, from the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Morgenthau, that a tax will be levied 
on all tax-exempt Government bonds. The 
Secretary has characterized this class of secu- 
rities heretofore exempt in large part as 
“slacker money.” In the name of national 
defense many objectives can be reached. It 
is refreshing to know that some of us who 
have been urging for the taxation of these 
tax-exempt bonds for years are meeting now 
with a friendly gesture on the part of the 
administration. Who knows but before long 
the Congress may show sufficient fortitude to 
break up the biggest racket in the world—the 
private control of money in the hands of a 
few—and seek the restoration of its consti- 
tutional power to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof. 

We are now experiencing much of the war 
hysteria we did back in 1915, 1916, and 1917 
before we entered the World War. Every ex- 
plosion or fire in a factory or power plant is 
immediately characterized as sabotage and 
the activities of so-called “fifth columnists.” 
That there are “fifth columnists” no sane 
person will deny. The agencies of Govern- 
ment are able to cope with these elements and 
can do s0 effectively without the aid of a war- 
mongering press characterizing every negli- 
gent act, every act of spontaneous combustion 
or every act of God as sabotage. 

Because we have a huge defense program 
under way there must, of necessity, be ade- 
quate protection to insure its completion. 
This does not mean that organized labor has 
to give up the gains it secured over a score of 
years of strife and struggle in the name of 
aiding national defense. I mean that there 
are sufficient idle men in this country to take 
up the slack without destroying the effect of 
the Wagner Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, or 
other measures beneficial to the workers, or- 
ganized and unorganized, in protecting their 
health by a shorter workday and insuring a 
living wage wherever possible. 

Congress must insist that the civil rights 
of all our people be secure in these hysterical 
times, and that there be no repetition of the 
foul indignities of the last war period heaped 
upon persons of certain bloods, citizens and 
residents of this country, just because they 
or their ancestors come from certain foreign 
climes, or worship at certain altars under 
the protection of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The Seventy-seventh Congress would do 
well to pass a resolution calling upon the 
belligerent nations to state their war aims 
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civilization. The foundations of our Re- 
public and our democracy itself are an- 
chored to a Christian civilization. Because 
of this it is my humble opinion that we 
should join with these messengers of peace 
and proffer the good offices of the only re- 
maining democracy on earth, save the Swiss 
Republic, to make whatever contribution we 


their lives, their culture, and their civiliza- 
tion 


May I take this occasion to publicly regis- 
ter my appreciation to the thousands of the 
of the United States who communi- 
cated with me during the year 1940, and who 
expressed approval of my efforts to be pro- 
American and keep the United States out 
of foreign wars. To them and the Nation 
my slogan for 1941 is, America First; there is 
no second choice. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the officials 
of WGAR for giving me this opportunity to 
address you on the eve of the opening of the 
new Congress. To them and to all who are 
listening my best wishes for a happy and 
prosperous new > 


i 
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Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, the So- 
cial Security Act became law on August 
14, 1935. A major purpose of the statute 
was to provide a constructive program for 
meeting the growing national problem of 
old-age dependency. Under title I of the 
act provision was made for Federal sub- 
sidies to approved State programs for old- 
age assistance. 

It is estimated that approximately 65 
percent of all persons aged 65 and over 
are wholly or partially dependent, of 
whom nearly one-third are dependent on 
public or private social agencies and two- 
thirds on friends and relatives. The 
number of aged persons in our popula- 
tion, moreover, is steadily growing. In 
1900 there were only 3,080,000 persons 65 
and over, representing 4.1 percent of the 
population. Recent estimates indicate 
that by 1980 we may have over 22,000,000 
persons aged 65 and over, representing 
14 to 16 percent of the total population. 
Recognizing these facts, it is possible to 
foresee that we shall have a growing 
number of aged persons for whom some 
provision must be made. This has been 
the experience of all industrial countries 
as their population became older and 
industrialization advanced. 

I wish to pay tribute to the President 
of our Nation for originating and having 
enacted into law the Social Security Act. 








I think it was a splendid approach to a 
Situation that needed correction. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is not a State 
in the Union where the old-age assistance 
section of the act is now functioning to 
the satisfaction of the people in that 
State. In my own State it has been the 
source of a us amount of con- 
troversy and ding. It has 
been the football of politics for those who 
would use it to further their own pur- 


poses, 

We have 3,000 different systems under 
the act today, just as many systems as 
there are counties in the United States. 
I have 5 counties in my congressional 
district. Those 5 counties do not treat 
their old people in the same way, and the 
cost of administration is exorbitant. I 
would like to see a system inaugurated in 
which all of the money that is appro- 
priated for the old folks goes to the old 
folks rather than to administrators, in- 
vestigators, social workers, and the like. 

We have found the Social Security Act 
most unsatisfactory in that it is insuffi- 
cient in benefits paid to the aged and 
those who suffer must be embarrassed by 
answering hundreds of questions pro- 
pounded by some political hireling more 
interested in a job than in humanity. 
The applicant for old-age assistance be- 
comes an object of charity and a recipient 
of alms, and therefore his pride has been 
scarred and irreparably injured. He no 
longer can travel in the society which he 
chooses, nor can he hold his head up as 
he meets his friends on the street. 

The elimination of the means test is 
not only humanitarian and definitely in 
accord with the American spirit of inde- 
pendence, which is our heritage, but is 
economically sound. 

At the present time one of the major 
costs of the administration of the Social 
Security Act, particularly in State as 
compared to Federal overheads, is the 
expense of investigating and recording 
the humblings of pride and independ- 
ence of many of our senior citizens. 
From this aspect alone the means test is 
untenable. : 

Again, the adoption of a universal old- 
age-pension plan. would do away with the 
necessity of poorhouses which have been 
eyesores in society for many years. 
Counties, States, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have spent enormous amounts 


‘of money to care for former stalwarts in 


society who have suffered physical and 
financial reverses through no fault of 
their own. This alone would be a great 
saving, to say nothing of a blessing, if it 
could only be realized. 

A majority of authorities on social se- 
curity endorse a uniform national old- 
age-pension system administered uni- 
formly which obviously would cost con- 
siderably less than a system which varies 
with each State and sometimes with each 
county in that State; and it would cor- 
rect the unfairness of a senior citizen of 
one State receiving an cld-age-assist- 
ance grant of $4 when a senior citizen of 
another State receives a grant of $30. Of 
necessity we are forced to the conclusion 
that the citizen in the first instance needs 
just as much as the one in the second. 
This exemplifies the paramount neces- 
sity for enacting a pension law which 
will be nationally uniform. 

In my opinion, we must formulate a 
system that gives assistance to everyone 
over a certain age so that they merely 
have to establish that they are American 
citizens and show that they were born 





AY 


on a certain date, and they then auto- 
matically become eligible to participate 
in the pension fund. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge this Congress to 
enact legislation without delay which 
will provide an opportunity for every 
pegon in the United States when he 
reaches the age of 60 to retire completely 
from competition with those who have 
not reached that age, and to live the re- 
mainder of his fife in decency and com- 
fort and happiness. 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, tha 
dictators are all mad at each other. 

Our greatest danger continues to lie 
over here. 

Lord Lothian took the barrel head 
with him to his casket. 

The joke of the week is the warning 
that comes to us from Italy. 

Mount Vernon should be ordered 
closed for the duration of our interna- 
tional meddling. 

Why doesn’t the President act hon- 
estly with everybody and ask Congress 
to declare war? 

When England asks for our men, she 
will get them in spite of what was said 
on that point Sunday night. 

Thank you, F. D. R., but our grand- 
children will take care of themselves 
after they get your debt paid. 

There would be more sentiment for 
the cause of democracy if a little more 
of it were allowed to exist—like being 
allowed to vote on going to war. 

Yes, the Monroe Doctrine was con- 
ceived 117 years ago, Mr. President, but 
Washington’s Farewell Address was 26 
years before that, and the Father of Our 
Country was greater than Monroe. 

F, D. R—“Germany has said that she 
was occupying Belgium to save the Bel- 
gians from the British.” By the same 
token, our leader plans to send every- 
thing to England to prevent Hitler from 
coming here. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR 





Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include an editorial from the 








Ald 


Christian Science Monitor, with respect 
to the qualities and qualifications of Sen- 
ator Warren R. Austin, of Vermont. 
“Senator Austin is like his native Ver- 
mont hills, solid and refreshing, and he 
puts national welfare above party petti- 
ness,” and is one of the most respected 
and ablest men in today’s Senate,” are 
some of the things which the editorial 
writer of the Christian Science Monitor 
has to say of him. . 
The editorial is as follows: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor] 


INTIMATE MESSAGE From WASHINGTON—SEN- 
ator AUsTIN Is LIKE His NaTIvE VERMONT 
Hits, SOLID AND REFRESHING AND HE Puts 
NATIONAL WELFARE ABOVE PARTY PETTINESS 
WarREN ROBINSON AUSTIN is the senior Sen- 

ator from mountainous little Vermont. He is 

likewise assistant Republican floor leader. 

And he is also one of the most respected and 

ablest men in today’s Senate. 

In the big fight opening on President 
Roosevelt's proposal to give all-out aid to 
Great Britain, Senator Austin will support 
the President. His support will be import- 
ant. He is one of those men who, in any 
legislature, although they are strong party 
leaders, are capable of rising above partisan- 
ship when national crises arise. Senator 
AvusTIN went along with the President when 
he originally urged that the Neutrality Act 
be revised to aid Great Britain and for other 
purposes. Again and again in 1938 and 
1939 he supported defense measures which 
Republican colleagues made party issues. 

If they had followed him it would have 
lifted one of the heaviest loads from the 
shoulders of Wendell L. Willkie in the past 
election. It seemed sometimes as though Mr. 
Willkie didn’t have the support of his own 
party in Congress. Democratic critics made 
much of those Republican votes. But they 
found little to attack in Senator AUSTIN’s 
nonpartisan record on foreign affairs. 

Senator AUSTIN is a Vermonter through and 
through. Take the question of baked beans. 
He is sound on that subject. Sometimes Sen- 
ators ask him how he manages to get through 
the work he does. Senator AusTIN properly 
points out that if they had downed as many 
baked beans in childhood, particularly before 
the tender age of two and a half, they would 
be capable of impossible tasks, too. Senator 
AvustTINn’s mother every so often still sends him 
a pot of baked beans home-cooked, from St. 
Albans, Vt. 

NOT MUCH ON SHOWY SIDE 


Senator Austin had judicial experience but 
never legislative experience before he came to 
the Senate in 1931. He was mayor of the 
little town of St. Albans at 32. He was a 
member of the United States Court for China. 
He was also formerly president of the Vermont 
Bar Association. 

Mr. Austin is not, perhaps, a showy man. 
He achieves his effects by hard work and force 
of character rather than brilliance. A good 
many liberals attack him. They call him 
conservative. But “conservative” is an epi- 
thet only in the United States. 

In Great Britain, it is the name of a great, 
and frequently dominant, political party, and 
the people who deal with red-cheeked, firm- 
jawed, affable Senator AusTIN, whether they 
agree with him or not, respect him. He is 
something solid and substantial in the Senate. 
People know where he stands. They trust 
him. They feel that there is a definite, fixed 
code that he lives up to. “At least,” they are 
apt to say, in contrasting him with certain 
whirligig members, “we know where we are at 
with AUSTIN.” 

There is something which Americans ro- 
mantically like to believe is the peculiar 
savor of Vermont about some of its sons. 
Something of the Ethan Allen quality of 
independence and solidity. Senator AusTIN 
has it. Take his hobby of running an 
orchard. The “sweetest apples in the world” 
are distilled from that grudging, beautiful 
Vermont hill country where it is frost-free 
only about 3 months of the year. Senator 
AvusTIN is a conservative here, too. He is 


conserving the native strains of American 
apples—strains which the commercial sellers 
won't carry. The very names of these 
are & poem: Golden russet, Spitzen . 
Tolman’sweet, Jewett red, Baldwin, northern 
spy, fameuse (which Vermonters call fam- 
i-o), red and white astrachan, McIntosh red, 
Quebec sweet, Rhode Island greening. 
ANY BLUE PEARMAINS? 


Senator Austin has about 60 varieties of 
these in the “awfullest collection,” as he puts 
it, “in New England,” which commercial 
orchardists regard with disgust. They are 
hardy breeds that our ancestors loved. His 
greatest tragedy came when he grafted a crab- 
apple on a white astrachan and produced a 
new type, a small-sized “ladies apple,” only 
to have a storm that very spring uproot the 
whole tree with its interesting experiment. 

In this new Senate fight just opening, the 
Republican assistant floor leader backs aid to 
Great Britair. to the limit. Though he sup- 
ports President Roosevelt, he emphasizes that 
he is a party man. In this fight the Ver- 
monter is not “following” the President, he 
insists, he is “cooperating” with him. 

“The foreign policy Mr. Roosevelt offers,” 
Senator AusTIN says, “is not his policy, it is 
not mine or any other person’s; it is the tra- 
ditional American policy of aiding and up- 
holding democracy.” 

Senator Austin believes Mr. Roosevelt got 
reelected because voters “knew from ex- 
perience that he was executing their foreign 
policy, and a majority of them favored his 
election against anyone else, no matter how 
strong his position or earnest his pledges to 
do exactly the same thing.” 

Senator Austin believes America is not up 
against a war but a world revolution. 
Though he thinks the President is handling 
foreign policy in an “able and effective fash- 
ion,” he deplores defense delays. It would 
have been far better, he says, “if the truth 
had been told about production bottlenecks 6 
months ago.” 

Excepting for the “necessities of the demo- 
cratic process,” he thinks, which called for a 
Presidential election last fall, “we might have 
been miles ahead.” But now we are under 
way, we should make things hum. He wants 
6 days a week in factories and would pay 
workers time-and-a-half overtime to get it; 
he says he is “willing to pay the cost” of 
faster rearmament both to capital and labor, 
knowing full well that it will come out of the 
Treasury and the taxpayer ultimately. 

That, in essence, is Senator AusTIN’s view- 
point. And that, in essence, is Senator Aus- 
Tin. The traditional Vermont Republican is 
“cooperating” with the Democratic White 
House in time of national peril. 

RIcHARD L. Strovurt. 
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TELEGRAM TO HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY, 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram addressed to Senator 
Downey by Mr. John B. Elliott, of Los 
Angeles, Calif.: 

Los ANGELES, CaLir., December 30, 1940. 
Hon. SHERIDAN DOWNEY, 
United States Senate: 

In my humble opinion President Roosevelt's 
address last night was a great and incontro- 
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vertible statement of our present national 
position in world affairs and I sincerely trus 
that you will lend your fine thought and elo- 
quence and your important influence in 
support of it. eee eet eeeeee 


co 


: 


quest. It seems to me only basic 
sense for us, situated as we are, to send as 
quickly as possible every material aid to those 
who are us now not to make a com- 
mon sacrifice of blood but only to send to 
them supplies with which they can continue 
the heroic defense against the aggressive at- 
tempt to destroy the lives of their women and 
children and everything material they pos- 
sess. I sincerely trust that you will lend 
your voice and vote to the national program 
outlined by the President last night to aid 
those who are fighting so valiantly for us, 
as surely as we shall be fighting for ourselves 
and by ourselves at some later date if these 
Fascist dictators and their allies are successful 
in the present titanic struggle. Best personal 


Sincerely yours. 
JouN B. ELLIOTT. 





Public Ownership of Electric Light and 
Power Facilities—Electric Facilities in 
Every City Should Be Municipally 
Owned and Operated, and in Smaller 
Towns and Rural Communities They 
Should Be Cooperatively Owned and 


Operated 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, while we are discussing the 
freedom of mankind, let us not overlook 
the fact that a vast majority of the 
American people are still in bondage— 
economic bondage—to the utilities of the 
land, and are required to pay annual 
tributes of staggering proportions in the 
way of overcharges for electric energy. 

For more than 8 years I have devoted 
a large portion of my time to trying to 
liberate the consumers of electric energy 
from that bondage, and to secure for the 
people of every State in the Union, and 
of every rural community, electricity at 
rates based upon the cost of production 
and distribution. Until that is done this 
country will not be in a position to exert 
its full strength in times of war, or to 
enjoy its full measure of prosperity in 
times of peace. 

This administration has done more for 
the electric consumers of the country 
than have all other administrations com- 
bined. But the battle is not yet won, 
and, in my opinion, it never will be won 
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You can hardly find a single city, town, 
or community in which a private power 
company supplies electricity to the ulti- 
mate consumers at anything like reason- 
able rates in all brackets and for all 
classes of service unless there is a public 
system to furnish competition. 

There are a few instances, such as 
Birmingham, Ala., and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where the threat of a public yardstick 
has forced private power companies to 
make sufficient reductions to kill off the 
demand for a public system, but there 


every penny the traffic would bear. 

But the opposition tells us that it is 
socialism for the Government to develop 
the Nation’s water power or for the mu- 
nicipalities or cooperative power associa- 
tions to own and operate their distribu- 
tion systems. That is the same old argu- 
ment that was used 150 years ago to try 
to prevent George Washington and Ben- 
jamin from establishing the 
Post Office Department. They said it 
was “interfering with private enterprise.” 

If they had succeeded in preventing 
the establishment of our present Postal 
System, private enterprise would proba- 
bly be charging from 10 to 25 cents to 
carry a postal card from Washington to 
Baltimore. They would charge about the 
same amounts for carrying letters and 
postal cards we now pay for telegrams of 
the same length. We would probably be 
charged according to the number of 
words sent. And instead of a Postmaster 
General drawing a salary of $15,000 a 
year, the head of such enterprise would 
probably be drawing at least the salary 
now being paid the. president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which in 1939 amounted to $209,353, or 
more than two and one-half times the 
salary of the President of the United 
States. 

Instead of this program being social- 
ism, it is exactly the reverse; it promotes 
individualism. When you make it possi- 
ble for a man to live in his own home, en- 
tertain his children in his own house, 
and enjoy all the comforts and conven- 
iences of this electric age, even if he 
lives in the remotest rural section, you 
are building individualism and not pro- 
moting socialism. 

Hon. Wendell L. Willkie, ex-candi- 
date for President on the Republican 
ticket and former president of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern, a holding com- 
pany owning or controlling power sys- 
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tems throughout the land, stated in the 
campaign that he favored rural electri- 
fication. I wonder when he got that way. 
I also wonder why he did not mention 
the rates hc would recommend that the 
farmers pay. 

We know that the companies con- 
trolled by the Commonwealth & South- 
ern have fought our rural electrification 
program from the beginning, and some 
of them have built “spite” lines in prac- 
tically every section of the country in 
which they operate in order to try to kill 
off rural electrification projects. They 
have even gone on the farmers’ lands 
without their consent and over their pro- 
tests in building these “spite” lines, and 
several times the farmers have taken 
their shotguns and run them off their 
premises. 

Prior to the creation of the T. V. A. 
and the R. E. A. the Mississippi Power 


-Co., which is owned by this Common- 


wealth & Southern, of which Mr. Wilikie 
was president, built a short rural line in 
Lee County, Miss., the county in which 
I live, and here are the rates those 
farmers were required to pay: 

Line charge or service charge, $3.25 
a month and 5 cents a kilowatt-hour for 
all electricity used. 

At that time 25 kilowatt-hours a 
month cost a farmer on that line $4.50 
a month. The line was purchased later 
by the local cooperative association 
known as the Tombigbee Electric Power 
Association, and today 25 kilowatt-hours 
a month cost the farmer on the same 
line $1 under the T. V. A. yardstick rates, 
including 25 cents to help pay for the line. 
Remember, it is the same line, the same 
farmer, and the same power. At the 
time the Commonwealth & Southern 
owned it, it was buying power at Muscle 
Shoals, wholesale, at 2.004 mills a kilo- 
watt-hour, while today the Tombigbee 
Electric Power Association, which now 
owns this line, buys the same power, 
wholesale, at 5.25 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

In other words, the power association 
now pays the T. V. A. more than twice 
as much for this 25 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity wholesale as it cost the private 
power company 8 years ago, but the 
farmer pays $1 for it instead of $4.50, 
and 25 cents of that $1 goes to help the 
association amortize the investment, 
making his 25 killowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity cost him 75 cents instead $4.50. 
The power companies never amortize 
their investments, so they would prob- 
ably have imposed these high rates in- 
definitely. 

It might not be out of place to call at- 
tention to the fact that as president of 
the Commonwealth & Southern in 1937 
Mr. Willkie drew a salary of $75,000, the 
same as the salary of the President of 
the United States, while all three of the 
directors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority only drew $30,000 a year, or 
$10,000 each. 

This Commonwealth & Southern had 
four vice presidents in 1937, all of whom 
drew salaries ranging from $33,000 to 
$45,000 a year, while the United States 
Government managed to get along with 
one Vice President, who drew a salary of 
$15,000 a year. Any one of these vice 
presidents of the Commonwealth & 


All 


Southern drew more salary than all 
three of the directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. In addition, there 
were two assistant vice presidents, one 
of whom drew $20,000 and the other 
$18,000 a year. 

Of course, Mr. Willkie and his associ- 
ates in these vast useless holding com- 
panies are opposed to public generation 
or public distribution of electric energy. 
If they could have their way, every pub- 
lic power system in America would be de- 
stroyed or taken over by private enter- 
prises. The farmers would be turned 
back into the dark, or ccmpelled to pay 
rates they could not afford, and the peo- 
ple who now use electricity would con- 
tinue to stagger under the present bur- 
den of overcharges, amounting to ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 a year. 

In those localities where public systems 
are in competition with private com- 
panies, as in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Seattle, Wash., the private companies 
have had to reduce their rates to meet 
the competition of the public system. But 
where the private power company has a 
monopoly, and is free from the threat of 
competition, it always imposes exorbitant 
rates—all the traffic will bear. 

For these reasons every city, town, and 
community should be served by some pub- 
lic distribution system, either govern- 
mental, municipal, or cooperative. If 
private power companies own the distri- 
bution facilities, then arrangements 
should be made to buy them out at their 
actual values. If they refuse to sell, then 
they should be given the competition of a 
public system that would either generate 
its own power or purchase it wholesale 
and then distribute it at rates based upon 
the cost of generation, transmission, and 
distribution. And, as before stated, where 
electricity is generated by water power 
on a navigable stream or its tributaries, 
the Federal Government should own and 
eperate the dams and the transmission 
lines, sell the power wholesale to the local 
distribution agency to be distributed at 
rates based upon the cost of production 
and distribution. 

Electricity could be distributed to the 
ultimate consumers in every State in the 
Union at the T. V. A. yardstick rates, or 
the Tacoma rates, after paying all neces- 
sary expenses, together with reasonabie 
returns on legitimate investments. This 
would save the American people approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 a year on their 
electric bills, vastly increase the con- 
sumption of electric energy, as well as 
the employment of all kinds of electrical 
appliances, electrify the farm homes of 
the country, and add untold billions to the 
Nation’s wealth. 

I propose to prove this statement as I 
go along, taking it State by State; and 
I invite the criticism of any and every 
intelligent person who is interested in the 
subject. 

The figures used are compiled from 
data collected by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and they are substantially cor- 
rect in every instance. 

ALABAMA 

In making these comparisons for the 
various States, we will take them alpha- 
betically, beginning with the State of 
Alabama. 
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Alabama has an abundance of water 
power and possesses what might be 
termed an inexhaustible store of the 
finest soft coal in the world. Few areas 
of similar size anywhere on earth are so 
wonderfully blessed. The people of that 
State ought to enjoy the cheapest elec- 
tric rates in the world. But, with the 
example of the T. V. A. yardstick before 
them, with a large portion of the north- 
ern part of the State enjoying T. V. A. 
power at T. V. A. rates, with every inch 
of the State within the distribution radius 
of the T. V. A., with three of the largest 
dams on the Tennessee River lying within 
the State, with her additional wealth of 
water power and her unlimited supply 
of coal—with all these advantages the 
people of Alabama in 1938 were over- 
charged $7,300,505 for electricity, accord- 
ing to the T. V. A. rates; $10,386,684, ac- 
cording to the Tacoma, Wash., rates; or 
$8,255,215, according to the Ontario rates. 
I am inserting tables at the end of these 
remarks showing the overcharges, by 
States, in 1939. 


These overcharges in 1938, according 
to the T. V. A. rates, equal the value of 
169,000 bales of cotton at the price it 
sold on the market that year, or an aver- 
age of more than 2,500 bales for every 
county in Alabama. 

To visualize what this means to the 
people of that State, imagine, if you can, 
the people of every county in that State 
bringing into the county seat every year 
2,500 bales of cotton, piling it up in the 
public square, and delivering it to the 
power interests as their annual tribute in 
overcharges for their electric energy, 
generated with Albama’s own water 
power or with her own coal. Then you 
can understand why the people of that 
State are clamoring for the T. V. A. 
yardstick to be applied in every com- 
munity in Alabamia. 

During the year 1938 the Alabama 
Power Co., which was generating elec- 
tricity with water power in Alabama as 
well as with coal at the Gorgas plant 
near Jasper, transmitted over into Mis- 
sissippi and sold to the Mississippi Power 
Co. 153,910,381 kilowatt-hours at 4.1 
mills a kilowatt-hour wholesale, accord- 
ing to the records of the Federal Power 
Commission. At the same time the mu- 
nicipal system at Florence, Ala., was buy- 
ing its power from the T. V. A. at 4.33 
mills a kilowatt-hour and selling it to 
the ultimate consumers at the standard 
T. V. A. yardstick rates, paying all ex- 
penses, including taxes and interests on 
investments and making a profit every 
year. 


This power, generated with Alabama 
water power, or with Alabama coal, could 
have been distributed to the ultimate 
consumers anywhere in the State of Ala- 
bama at the T. V. A. yardstick rates with 
reasonable returns on legitimate invest- 
ments. But, of course, that could not be 
done, or will not be done, as long as the 
electric consumers of Alabama have to 
pay overcharges to maintain the gigantic 
holding company known as the Com- 
monwealth & Scuthern, and other super- 
holding companies to which they now 
pay tribute, with all their waste, greed, 
and extravagance. 
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ARIZONA 
Of all the States in the Union where 
the people are paying the nose” 


“through 
for their own electricity, it is the State 
of Arizona. 

In Arizona they have the Roosevelt 
Dam on Salt River, the Coolidge Dam on 
the Gila River, and four or five other 
public dams, where electricity is gen- 
erated by the Federal Government. Ari- 
zona is also entitled to her pro rata share 
of the power generated at Boulder Dam— 
the greatest single power dam yet com- 
pleted in the entire world. 

But during the former administra- 
tion the private power companies got 
between the people of Arizona and this 
great natural resource, with the result 
that they are paying overcharges 
amounting to more than 100 percent on 
their electric bills. As a result of these 
high rates, the people of that State are 
denied the use of many of those electrical 
appliances sc necessary for the comforts 
and convenience of modern homes, as 
well as for the successful operation of 
modern business establishments. 

In 1938 the people of the State of Ari- 
zona used 417,176,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, for which they paid $7,983,960. 
Under the T. V. A. rates the cost to them 
would have been $3,664,696, which shows 
an overcharge of $4,319,264. Under the 
Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost would have 
been $2,895,926, showing an overcharge 
of $5,088,034, according to the Tacoma 
rates. Under the Ontario rates the cost 
would have been $3,478,845, which shows 
an overcharge, according to the Ontario 
rates, of $4,505,115. 

If the average electric consumer in 
Arizona will take his canceled bill for the 
preceding month, compare it with the 
T. V.A., the Tacoma, or the Ontario rates 
as set out in this volume, or if he will get 
the National Electric Rate Book, pub- 
lished by the Federal Power Commission, 
and compare his rates with the rates 
paid by the people in Los Angeles, Calif., 
where they are also using Boulder Dam 
power, he will see that he is being over- 
charged around 100 percent for his elec- 
tricity produced by Arizona’s own natural 
resources every time he pays an electric 
bill. 

ARKANSAS 

No area of a similar size anywhere on 
the face of the earth was ever more 
bountifully blessed by Nature’s lavish 
hand than the territory that comprises 
the State of Arkansas. As was once 
said of the Emerald Isle, “There is balm 
in her climate, sublimity in her scenery, 
fascination in her waters, and wealth in 
her soil.” 

With a superabundance of natural 
water power; with inexhaustible mines 
of the finest soft coal in the world; with 
unlimited supplies of oil and natural gas; 
with a “gentle climate above a fertile soil 
that yields to the husbandman every 
product of the Temperate Zone”; with 
a land stored with minerals such as iron 
ore, bauxite, manganese, lead, and zinc, 
and with “diamonds beneath their 
feet”—having the only diamond mine in 
America—with all these natural advan- 
tages, the people of Arkansas should en- 
joy a measure of prosperity unprece- 
dented in all the annals of mankind. 
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But, unfortunately, they are either de- 
nied the benefit of their own natural re- 
oa ee 


mum, 

During the year 1938, the people of 
Arkansas used 472,128,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which they paid $11,- 
868,951. Under the T. V. A. rates the 
cost would have been $6,187,408, a differ- 
ence of $5,681,543. That is the over- 
charge the people of Arkansas had to 
pay for their electricity during the year 
1938, according to the T. V. A. rates. 
Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost 
would have been $4,962,367, an over- 
charge, according to the Tacoma rates, 
of $6,906,584. According to the Ontario 
rates, the cost would have been $4,600,- 
354, an overcharge of $7,268,597, accord- 
ing to the Ontario rates. 

It would take more than 130,000 bales 
of cotton a year to pay the overcharges 
for electricity in the State of Arkansas, 
even according to the T. V. A. rates. That 
would average more than 1,700 bales of 
cotton to the county. And the tragedy 
of it all is that an overwhelming majority 
of the farmers of the State get no elec- 
tricity at all. 

The opposition will no doubt come back 
with the statement that the T. V. A. rates 
are too low; that the T. V. A. is selling 
power below the cost of production when 
it sells it to the municipalities through- 
out its distribution area at 4.46 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. 

The records of the Federal Power Com- 
mission show that in 1938 the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. purchased 152,817,000 
kilowatt-hours of firm power generated 
in Louisiana and transmitted into the 
State of Arkansas at 2.2 mills a kilowatt- 
hour, and that during that year the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. bought, all 
told, 298,522,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity—more than half the amount used 
in the State that year—and had it laid 
down in the State of Arkansas at an 
average of 2.6 mills a kilowatt-hour 
wholesale, or just about one-half the rate 
the municipalities and cooperative power 
associations throughout the T. V. A. area 
paid wholesale for the power they bought 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

This power could have been delivered 
to the ultimate consumers in the State of 
Arkansas at the T. V. A. yardstick rates 
without one dollar’s loss, but with ample 
returns on legitimate investments. 

Unless they get some relief through the 
Federal Government or some other public 
agency, the people of Arkansas will prob- 
ably continue in this bondage for all time 
to come. 

Electricity could be generated with the 
gas that is going to waste in Arkansas— 
evaporating into thin air it could be gen- 
erated by her water power that is now 
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generation, transmission, and distribu- 
tion, with only reasonable returns on le- 
gitimate investments, the consumption of 
electricity would increase by leaps and 
bounds. The State would take on new 
life, the people would become inspired 
with renewed hope, and Arkansas .would 
move into a new era of progress, content- 
ment, and prosperity the like of which her 
people have never known. 
CALIFORNIA % 

One of the chief battlegrounds in the 
struggle for cheap electricity during the 
last 20 years has been the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

The public power plant at Los Angeles, 
which has led in this fight, has been 
largely responsible for the reduction in 
light and power rates throughout the 
entire State. 

During the year 1938 the ultimate con- 
sumers of electricity in California used 
8,177,854,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
for which they paid $152,273,910. But 
owing to the high rates outside of the 
city of Los Angejes, the overcharges for 
the State amounted to more than $30,- 
000,000. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost of this 
electricity would have been $119,331,903, 
or $32,942,007 less than they actually 
paid. Under the Tacoma rates the cost 
would have been $95,331,778, or $56,942,- 
132 less; while under the Ontario rates 
the cost would have been $111,935,916, or 
$40,337,994 less than they actually paid. 

If it had not been for the public system 
in Los Angeles, which has brought cheap 
electricity to the people of that great 
metropolitan area, and the influences it 
has exerted throughout the rest of the 
State, the overcharges would have 
amounted to more than $1006,000,000 a 
year. 

When Boulder Dam was constructed, 
instead of creating an authority, such as 
we did on the Tennessee River, the ad- 
ministration then in power made a con- 
tract to sell a large portion of the energy 
developed at Boulder Dam to private 
power companies without any limit as to 
the rates that could be charged the ulti- 
mate consumers. 

The result is that while this power is 
laid down wholesale in Los Angeles and 
other points in southern California, at a 
cost of about 4 mills a kilowatt-hour, the 
city of Los Angeles distributes it to her 
consumers at rates far below the rates 
charged by the private power companies. 

At the same time, Los Angeles is 
gradually paying out her plant and dis- 
tribution system. When it is paid for, 
the people of Los Angeles will own it, and 
rates may again be reduced—to the ir- 





reducible minimum—while the people 
paying this tribute to the private power 
companies in the State will probably 
never get out from under the load. 
Private power companies never amortize 
their investment and will, no doubt, con- 
tinue to exact this tribute indefinitely. 

At San Francisco private power inter- 
ests, in violation of the Raker Act, got 
control of the power generated at the 
Hetch Hetchy project and continued to 
exact their tribute in overcharges until 
this administration called a halt and 
demanded that the law be complied with. 

The power interests are attempting to 
do the same thing in the Central Valley 
and at every other project that supplies 
electricity to tt.2 people of California. If 
they should succeed in getting complete 
control of Boulder Dam, the Hetch 
Hetchy, and the Central Valley projects, 
and in destroying the public systems 
throughout the State, they would then 
levy tributes upon the people of Cali- 
fornia in overcharges for electric energy 
that would range far above $100,000,000 
a@ year, 

Remember also that California has one 
of the finest oil and gas fields in the 
world. Electricity could be generated 
with oil or gas produced in California, 
and distributed throughout the entire 
State, at the Los Angeles rates, the 
T. V. A. yardstick rates, the Tacoma, 
Wash., rates, or the Ontario rates, with- 
out loss on legitimate investments. 

I understand the Governor of Califor- 
nia refused to join this unholy alliance, 
as did several others. 

COLORADO 

During the year 1938 the people of 
Colorado used 581,891,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which they paid 
$17,802,306. 

Under the T. V. A. yardstick rates, the 
cost would have been $9,269,371, or 
$8,532,935 less; under the Tacoma, 
Wash., rates, the cost would have been 
$7,544,875, or $10,257,431 less; and under 
the Ontario rates the cost would have 
been $8,203,424, or $9,598,882 less. 

Colorado has an abundance of water 
power, and the State is underlaid with 
rich beds of the finest coal. This elec- 
tricity could be generated with Colorado 
water power, or with Colorado coal, and 
distributed to every home, including 
every farm home, and to every business 
enterprise in Colorado, at the T. V. A. 
yardstick rates, the Tacoma rates, or the 
Ontario rates, with reasonable returns on 
legitimate investments. But, of course, 
that cannot be done as long as these su- 
perholding companies, which are pyra- 
mided upon the private power companies 
in that area, impose these overcharges 
and exact these enormous tributes from 
the helpless consumers of electric lights 
and power throughout the State of Colo- 
rado. 

The people of Colorado Springs enjoy 
about the lowest light and power rates in 
that section of the country. Colorado 
Springs owns its light and power system, 
which, in 1938, was valued at $3,880,065. 
During that year the plant generated 
and distributed 32,386,760 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, of which station use and 
line losses amounted to 5,673,715 kilo- 
watt-hours, leaving 26,713,045 kilowatt- 
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hours, which was distributed for a total 
revenue of $806,572. Total operating ex- 
penses amounted to $275,617, leaving a 
gross annual profit of $550,955. The sys- 


-tem paid, in lieu of taxes, $97,726, and 


gave to the city cash donations of $85,- 
000, making a total of $182,726, which, 
taken from the gross annual profit of 
$530,955, left a balance of $348,229. This 
would pay 6 percent on the entire invest- 
ment and still leave a balance of $115,- 
425.10. 

The same thing could be done by other 
cities, towns, and communities through- 
out Colorado. 

CONNECTICUT 


There are few States in the Union in 
which the people bear a heavier propor- 
tionate burden in the overcharges they 
pay for electric lights and power than in 
the State of Connecticut. : 

The electric consumers in the State of 
Connecticut during the year 1938 used 
1,284,372,000 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy, for which they paid $38,986,091. 
Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $21,380,153, showing an over- 
charge of $17,605,938. Under the Ta- 
coma, Wash., rates the cost would have 
been $16,491,680, or $22,494,401 less; un- 
der the Ontario rates, $18,725,507, or 
eo less than they actually paid 

or it. 

If we could develop the water power on 
the Connecticut River and distribute it 
throughout that area at the yardstick 
rates, it would force reductions in Con- 
necticut that would wipe out these over- 
charges, increase the consumption of 
electric energy, and permit the people of 
that State to enjcy a more liberal use of 
electrical appliances. 

Residential consumers of electricity 
alone in Connecticut were overcharged 
from $7,126,000 in 1938, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $9,825,000, according to 
the Ontario rates; the commercial con- 
sumers in that State are overcharged 
from $6,158,000, according to the T. V. A. 
rates, to $6,934,000, according to the Ta- 
coma, Wash., rates; and the industrial 
consumers are overcharged from $4,321,- 
000 a year, according to the T. V. A. rates, 
to $4,955,000 a year, according to the 
Tacoma rates; and the tables I am in- 
serting show little improvement in 1939. 

Connecticut has no coal, no gas, and 
no cil. Her people must depend upon 
their water power for relief from these 
overcharges. Yet these selfish interests 
have done everything they possibly could 
to prevent that development in order 
that they might continue to wring these 
exorbitant profits from the helpless con- 
sumers of that State. 

Connecticut has examples of public 
ownership which bear out every conten- 
tion made here as to these overcharges. 
For instance, the city of Norwich, Conn., 
owns her own plant and distribution sys- 
tem, valued at $3,556,852. During the 
year 1938 this public system in Norwich 
generated and distr: buted 17,351,388 kilo- 
watt-hours of electric energy, which it 
scold for $530,946. The operating ex- 
Ppenses amounted to $273,423, which in- 
cluded all items of cost chargeable to 
operation except interest and deprecia- 
tion, and, after giving to the city $2,061 
worth of free services, the Norwich system 
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turned in to the city treasury as cash do- 
nations $235,000, and yet Norwich has 
among the lowest rates to be found in the 
State of Connecticut, as shown by the 
records of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

DELAWARE 

While Delaware is one of the smallest 
States in the Union and lies within easy 
reach of a great wealth of hydroelectric 
power, its overcharges run around 100 
percent for all classes of service. For in- 
stance, in 1938 the people of the State of 
Delaware used 189,493,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $4,451,- 
948. Under the T. V. A. rates it would 
have cost $2,446,496, showing an over- 
charge of $2,005,452, according to the T. 
V. A. rates. The overcharges according 
to the Tacoma, Wash., rates were $2,465,- 
079; and according to the Ontario rates, 
$2,253,569. 

Both the residential and commercial 
consumers throughout the State of Dela- 
ware were overcharged on an average of 
more than 100 percent; consumption was 
held down to the minimum, and the peo- 
ple were deprived of the use of sufficient 
electrical appliances to enable them to 
enjoy the real benefits that cheap elec- 
tricity affords. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Even in the District of Columbia, where 
we have forced down light and power 
rates below what they are in any of the 
surrounding States and where the com- 
mon stock of the private power companies 
yielded 64 percent last year, the people of 
the District of Columbia were overcharged 
in 1938 from $3,025,477, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $4,552,220, under the 
Tacoma, Wash., rates, although they pur- 
chased power generated by a private com- 
pany on the Susquehanna River, trans- 
mitted into the District of Columbia, and 
sold at wholesale at about 2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

These rates could be reduced to the 
T. V.A. yardstick rates, the Tacoma rates, 
or the Ontario rates in every bracket and 
for all classes of service without in any 
way impairing legitimate investments. 
That should be done now, and the water- 
power on the Potomac River should be 
developed. The Nation’s Capital should 
lead the way in this onward march of 
mcdern progress. 

FLORIDA 

Turning now to Florida, we find that 
during the year 1938 the people of that 
State used 822,238,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, for which they paid $28,347,- 
451. Under the T. V. A. rates the cost 
would have been $12,851,303, which shows 
an overcharge, according to those rates, 
of $15,496,148. Under the Tacoma, 
Wash., rates the cost would have been 
$10,873,163, which shows an overcharge 
for that year, eccording to the Tacoma 
rates, of $17,474,288. Under the Ontario 
rates the cost would have been $11,089,- 
603, which shows an overcharge, accord- 
ing to the Ontario rates, of $17,257,848. 

The overcharges for the residential 
consumers alone in the State of Florida 
during that year amounted to $6,402,502, 
according to the T. V. A. rates, $7,389,354, 
according to the Tacoma rates, and 
$8,027,197, according to the Ontario rates. 
While the overcharges for the commer- 


cial consumers, the merchants, hotel, 
restaurant, and filling-station operators 
and others who pay commercial rates 
amounted to $6,325,468, according to the 
T. V.A. rates, $6,222,782, according to the 
Tacoma rates, and $6,643,795 according 
to the Ontario rates. During the same 
year the industrial consumers of Florida 
were overcharged $2,768,178, according to 
the T. V. A. rates, $3,862,152, according to 
the Tacoma rates, and $2,586,856, ac- 
cording to the Ontario rates. 

Electricity can be generated with coal, 
oil, or gas and distributed to the ultimate 
consumers throughout the entire State 
of Florida at the T. V. A. rates, the Ta- 
coma rates, or the Ontario rates without 
loss on legitimate investments. 

This is clearly proved by the splendid 
examples of municipal ownership of light 
and power systems in Florida. For in- 
stance, Jacksonville, a city of 140,000 
population, has one of the outstanding 
municipal light and power systems in 
America. During the year 1938 it gen- 
erated and sold 138,415,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity to the ultimate con- 
sumers in Jacksonville for a total of 
$3,494,608, or an average of 2% cents a 
kilowatt-hour. 

Operating expenses of the Jacksonville 
system amounted to $1,266,527, which, 
taken from the total revenues, left a gross 
annual profit of $2,238,081. After pay- 
ing interest on the indebtedness, and tak- 
ing care of depreciation, the Jacksonville 
light and power system paid in taxes for 
the year $48,889, and then turned into the 
city treasury as cash donations $1,866,- 
682—or more than one-half the amount 
of the gross annual revenues. This made 
their electricity really cost the people 
of Jacksonville less per kilowatt-hour 
than it costs the ultimate consumers in 
the Tennessee Valley area, in Tacoma, 
Wash., or throughout the Province of 


-Ontario, Canada. 


And remember that Jacksonville pro- 
duces this electricity with steam and has 
to bring her fuel from some other State. 

The town of Bartow, which has a 
population of only 6,000, has a municipal 
light and power system. It generates its 
electricity by steam, and, like Jackson- 
ville, has to import its fuel from some 
other State. During the year 1938 it 
generated and sold 3,906,500 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity—gave the city in free 
services 13,925 kilowatt-hours, and sold 
the balance to the consumers of Bartow 
for $116,750—or approximately 3 cents 
a kilowatt-hour. Orerating expenses 
amounted to $29,663, leaving a gross an- 
nual profit of $87,087. After paying in- 
terest on its indebtedness, taking care of 
depreciation, and so forth, it paid in taxes 
$1,703 and gave the city in cash dona- 
tions $77,841—or more than two-thirds of 
the gross revenues. 

This really made their electricity cost 
the people of Bartow less per kilo- 
watt-hour than is paid for it by the ulti- 
mate consumers in the T. V. A. area or in 
Tacoma or Ontario. 

The same thing could be done in every 
other municipality of any size in the 
United States. 

GEORGIA 

Of all States that ought to enjoy cheap 

electric rates, it is the State of Georgia. 
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She has within her boundaries the great- 
est wealth of undeveloped water power 
of almost any State in the Union, while 
some of the largest dams on the Tennes- 
see River are near her northern bound- 


ary. 

Yet in 1938 the people of the State of 
Georgia were overcharged $11,026,411, ac- 
cording to the T. V. A. rates; $14,218,978, 
according to the Tacoma rates; and $12,- 
574,914, according to the Ontario rates. 

The results of these high rates are that 
the consumption of electricity is held al- 
most to the minimum, and the people 
are denied the use of those electrical ap- 
pliances necessary for the comforts and 
conveniences of modern homes and the 
successful operation of modern business 
establishments. 

Electricity could be generated by either 
steam or water power, and distributed 
throughout every community in the State 
of Georgia at the T. V. A. rates, the 
Tacoma rates, or the Ontario rates, after 
paying all overhead expenses and allow- 
ing reasonable returns on legitimate in- 
vestments. 

For instance, at Cordele, Ga., there is a 
publicly owned light and power system 
that serves the people of the entire county 
at lower rates than the people through- 
out the State have to pay who get their 
electricity from private power companies. 
It is valued at about $2,000,000. 

During the year 1938, this plant gener- 
ated and sold 22,447,225 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which the ultimate con- 
sumers paid a total of $194,538, or an 
average of 9 mills a kilowatt-hour. The 
total operating expenses amounted to 
$53,623, which left a gross annual profit 
of $141,915 to take care of the taxes, in- 
terest, depreciations, and so forth. 

Cordele has about the lowest light and 
power rates in the State of Georgia. As 
I said, the average rate at which energy 
was sold to the ultimate consumers was 
9 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

The same thing could be done in any 
other city of the size of Cordele, anywhere 
in the United States. In fact, power can 
be generated with coal or oil anywhere 
in Georgia, and distributed below the 
T. V. A. rates, provided the people are 
given the benefit of the profits. 

IDAHO 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Idaho used 585,330,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$8,475,119. Under the T. V. A. rates the 
cost would have been $4,978,110, which 
shows an overcharge, according to those 
rates, of $3,497,000. Under the Tacoma 
rates the cost would have been $3,927,547, 
showing an overcharge, according to the 
Tacoma rates, of $4,547,572. Under the 
Ontario rates the cost would have been 
$4,572,773, showing an overcharge, ac- 
cording to those rates, of $3,902,346. 

Yet Idaho is blessed with potential 
water power beyond almost any other 
area of its size to be found anywhere in 
America. 

Electricity could be generated with 
Idaho water power, and distributed 
throughout the entire State at the T. V. A. 
rates, the Tacoma rates, or the Ontario 
rates, after paying all expenses, including 
interest, taxes, depreciation costs, and 
reasonable returns on legitimate invest- 
ments, 








- XLLINOIs 
During the year 1938 the ultimate con- 
sumers of electricity in Illinois—the 
people who pay the bills—used 6,936,786,- 
000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, for 
which they paid $161,177,634. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $91,662,377, which shows that, 
according to the T. V. A. rates, they were 
overcharged $69,915,257. Under the Ta- 
coma rates the cost would have been 
$75,697,361, or $85,480,273 less than they 
actually paid for it. Under the Ontario 
rates the cost would have been $81,442,- 
come $79,735,032 less than they paid 
‘or 

During that same year 1938 the State 
of Illinois produced 41,792,000 bushels of 
wheat, which, on the present market, 
would bring about 70 cents a bushel, or 
$29,254,400. i 

In other words, the people of Illinois 
during the year 1938 were overcharged 
for their electric lights and power more 
than twice the value of the wheat crop 
of the entire State. 

The residential consumers alone in 
Illinois were overcharged $21,944,322 in 
1938, according to the T. V. A. rates; 
$27,949,546, according to the Tacoma 
rates; and $31,765,950, according to the 
Ontario rates, or more than the value 
of the wheat crop of the entire State for 
that year. 

The commercial consumers—the mer- 
chants, hotel, restaurant, barber-shop, 
and filling-staticn operators, profes- 
sional men, and others who pay commer- 
cial rates for their electric energy—were 
overcharged more than $23,000,000 for 
their electricity Curing the year 1938. 

Yet the peopie in Illinois should enjoy 
the lowest electric rates to be found in 
America. Electricity can be generated 
with Illinois coai or Hlinois water power 
and distributed throughout the entire 
State at the T. V. A. rates, the Tacoma 
rates, or the Ontario rates after paying 
all expenses, including taxes, interest, 
depreciation costs, operating expenses, 
and reasonable returns on legitimate 
investments. 

Here is the positive proof of that state- 
ment. The city of Springfield, Ill., owns 
and operates its own light and power 
system. During the year 1938 it gener- 
ated and distributed $925,284 worth of 
electricity at an average cost of 1.5 cents 
a kilowatt-hour, which is less than the 
national average for that year. The 
average cost of T. V. A. power to the ulti- 
mate consumers during the month of 
May 1940 was 1.34 cents a kilowatt-hour. 

Operating expenses of the Springfield 
system amounted to $546,279, showing a 
gross annual profiteof $379,015. After 
making cash donations and contributions 
of free service to the city amounting to 
$77,720, it still had a balance of $301,295 
with which to take care of the interest 
and depreciation. 

Springfield can distribute electricity 
to the ultimate users in all classes of 
service at the T. V. A. rates, the Ontario 
rates, or the Tacoma rates, pay all op- 
erating expenses, interest, taxes, depre- 
ciation costs, and still make a reasonable 
return on her investment. The same 
thing could be done in every other city, 
town, and community in the State of 
Illinois. 
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Yet the people of Illinois, the users of 
electricity, the people who pay the final 
bills, paid overcharges for their electric 
energy during the year 1938, ranging 
from $69,915,257, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $81,442,602, according 
to the Tacoma rates. 

As I have said before, this tribute 
amounts to more than the indemnity 
which Germany imposed on France 
after her conquest in the War of 1871. 
Germany imposed on France an in- 
demnity of $1,000,000,000, which the 
French people paid within 30 years. In 
30 years these overcharges in the State 
of Illinois alone would amount to more 
than $2,000,000,000, or more than twice 
the indemnity the French people were 
required to pay at the end of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

INDIANA 

During the year 1938 the people of 
Indiana used 2,476,349,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$58,634,803. Under the T. V. A. rates 
the cost would have been $34,524,525, 
or $24,110,278 less than they actually 
paid. Under the Tacoma rates the cost 
would have been $28,308,885, or $30,- 
325,915 less; and under the Ontario 
rates the cost would have been $31,- 
326,109, or $27,308,694 less. During the 
year 1938 the State of Indiana pro- 
duced 28,848,000 bushels of wheat, which 
sold that year on an average at about 
60 cents a bushel, or a total of $17,- 
308,800. Therefore the people of In- 
diana paid in overcharges for electric 
light and power alone in 1938 from 
$7,000,000 to $13,000,000 more than the 
value of her entire wheat crop. 

In other words, if every bushel of wheat 
grown in every county in Indiana in 1938 
were hauled in to the capital and piled up 
in the public square, to be given as tribute 
to the private-power interest, it stiil 
would not pay the overcharges imposed 
upon the people of Indiana for electric 
light and power for that 1 year. 

The records of the municipal power 
systems throughout the State of Indiana 
show that electricity can be generated 
anywhere in that State and distributed 
at the T. V. A. rates, the Ontario rates, 
or the Tacoma rates, after paying all 
expenses, including taxes, replacement 
costs, and reasonable returns on legiti- 
mate investments. 

For instance, the public plant at Rich- 
mond, Ind., during the year 1938, gener- 
ated and distributed to the ultimate con- 
sumers of all classes of service electricity 
to the value of $778,813, at an average 
cost to the ultimate consumer of 1.8 
cents a kilowatt-hour. The operating 
expenses amounted to $293,566, leaving 
a gross annual profit of $484,747 to take 
care of taxes, interest, and depreciation, 
the balance to be turned in to the city 
treasury as cash donations. 

If the consumers were given the benefit 
of these net profits in rate reductions, 
electricity could be supplied to the people 
of Richmond at the T. V. A. rates, the 
Tacoma rates, or the Ontario rates, after 
taking care of all expenses, including 
taxes, depreciation, and interest on the 
investment. 

An investigation of the record shows 
that the same condition prevails in every 
community where there is a municipal 
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light and power system in the State of 
Indiana. 

Electricity could be generated any- 
where in Indiana, with coal produced in 
Indiana, and distributed at the T. V. A. 
rates, the Ontario rates, or the Tacoma 
rates, without loss to legitimate investors. 

Yet the people of Indiana pay an an- 
nual overcharge for their electricity 
ranging from $24,110,278, according to 
the T. V. A. rates, to $30,325,915, accord- 
ing to the Tacoma, Wash., rates. 

IOWA 

During the year 1938 the electric con- 
sumers of Iowa used 1,212,592,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $32,676,846. Under the T. V. A. 
rates the cost would have been $18,215,- 
249, or $14,461,697 less than they actually 
paid for it. Under the Tacoma rates 
the cost would have been $15,230,461, or 
$17,446,385 less; and under the Ontario 
rates the cost would have been $16,221,- 
662, or $16,455,184 less than they actually 
paid for it. 

The records of the municipal light and 
power systems throughout the State of 
Iowa show that if they would eliminate 
the profits they usually turn into the 
city treasury in the way of cash contri- 
butions, they could generate and distrib- 
ute electricity anywhere in the State 
of Iowa at either the T. V. A., the Ta- 
coma, or the Ontario rates. 

During the year 1938 corn sold in the 
State of Iowa at 50 cents a bushel. 
Therefore it would have taken more 
than 28,000,000 bushels to have paid 
these overcharges for 1 year, or an aver- 
age of more than 280,000 bushels to each 
of the 99 counties. 

If the people of Iowa had been required 
to bring in 280,000 bushels of corn from 
each and every county and pile it up on 
the public square as their tribute to the 
power interest, it would have been in- 
sufficient to pay the overcharges for elec- 
tricity which they were compelled to pay 
during the year 1938, and for which they 
got nothing in return. 

KANSAS 

In 1938 the people of Kansas used 
952,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
for which they paid $24,692,000. Under 
the T. V. A. rates the cost would have 
been $13,918,000, or $10,774,000 less; un- 
der the Tacoma rates the cost would have 
been $11,483,000, or $13,209,000 less; and 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $12,448,000, or $12,244,000 less 
than they actually paid for it. 

This power could be generated with 
gas, oil, or coal produced in the State of 
Kansas and distributed to every nook and 
corner of that State at T. V. A. rates, the 
Tacoma rates, or the Ontario rates, and 
still yield reasonable returns on legitimate 
investments after paying ail expenses, 
including taxes, interest, and depreciation 
costs. 

Kansas City, Kans., has one of the fin- 
est public light and power systems in 
America and supplies electricity to its 
customers at rates below the average for 
the State. During the year 1938 its rev- 
enues for electricity amounted to $2,266,- 
618, or 1.4 cents a kilowatt-hour for all 
classes of service. 

Remember that the T. V. A. rates for 
all classes of service during the month 
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of May 1940 amounted to 1.34 cents a 
kilowatt-hour. 

The operating expenses of this Kansas 
City public power system during the year 
1938 amounted to $1,323,292, which, taken 
from the total revenues of $2,266,618, left 
a gross annual profit of $943,326, or more 
than 40 percent of the total revenues. 

Kansas City could reduce her rates be- 
low the T. V. A. rates, the Ontario rates, 
or the Tacoma rates and still pay all 
operating expenses, including taxes, de- 
preciation costs, and a reasonable return 
on her investment. 

The same thing could be done by all the 
municipally owned light and power sys- 
tems throughout the State and could be 
done by the private power interests if 
they would eliminate the expense of the 
useless holding companies, squeeze the 
water out of their capital structures, and 
generate and distribute electricity at rates 
based upon the actual cost of generation, 
transmission, and distribution, with only 
reasonable returns on legitimate invest- 
ments. 

During the year 1938 wheat sold in the 
State of Kansas at 60 cents a bushel. 
This overcharge of $10,774,000, according 
to the T. V. A. rates, was equal to the 
value of more than 17,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, or an average of more than 160,000 
bushels to each 1 of the 105 counties in 
the State. 

KENTUCKY 

During the year 1938 the people of 
Kentucky used 934,158,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which they paid $22,- 
563,000. Under the T. V. A. rates the 
cost would have been $13,649,000, or $8,- 
914,000 less. Under the Tacoma rates 
the cost would have been $11,043,500, or 
$11,520,000 less; and under the Ontario 
rates the cost would have been $12,527,- 
000, or $10,036,000 less than they actu- 
ally paid, 

Yet no State in the Union is more 
abundantly supplied with natural water 
power or with coal, gas, and oil deposits 
than is the State of Kentucky. 

This electricity could have been gen- 
erated and distributed throughout the 
entire State, even below the T. V. A. 
rates, the Ontario rates or the Tacoma 
rates, and still have yielded reasonable 
returns on legitimate investments. Yet 
the people of Kentucky were compelled 
to pay these exorbitant overcharges, 
ranging from $8,914,000 a year, according 
to the T. V. A. rates, to $11,520,000, ac- 
cording to the Tacoma rates. 

During the year 1938 the State of Ken- 
tucky produced 8,700,000 bushels of 
wheat, which brought on an average of 
about 60 cents a bushel. 

Every grain of that wheat, sold at the 
market price in 1938, or sold at the mar- 
ket price teday, would not have paid the 
overcharges for the electric energy used 
in the State of Kentucky during that 
year. 

It would have taken at least 14,856,000 
bushels or an average of more than 123,- 
009 bushels of wheat to the county. 

LOUISIANA 


With the probable exception of the 
States of New Hampshire and Arkansas, 
the people of the State of Louisiana pay 
the highest rates for electric lights and 





power of any State in the Union, when 
their rates should be the lowest. 

In 1938 the people of Louisiana used 
939,577,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
for which they paid $20,716,000. Under 
the T. V. A. rates the cost would have 
been $11,253,000, or $9,463,000 less; under 
the Tacoma rates the cost would have 
been $8,861,000, or $11,855,000 less; while 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $10,305,000, or $10,411,000 less 
than they actually paid for it. 

The records of the Federal Power Com- 
mission show that during the year 1938 
the Louisiana Power & Light Co. sold 152,- 
817,000 kilowatt-hours of firm power 
wholesale to the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., laid down in the State of Arkansas 
at 2.2 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

This power was generated in the State 
of Louisiana with Louisiana gas or oil, 
transmitted into the State of Arkansas, 
and sold for less than one-half the rate 
at which the T. V. A. sells power whole- 
sale to the municipalities and coopera- 
tive associations throughout its distribu- 
tion radius. 

This electricity could have been distrib- 
uted to the people of Louisiana below the 
T. V. A. rates, the Ontario rates, or the 
Tacoma rates, and still have provided 
revenue to meet all the expenses, to- 
gether with reasonable returns on legit- 
imate investments. But, instead, the 
people of Louisiana were compelled to 
pay annual overcharges for their own 
electricity generated with their own gas 
and oil, ranging from $8,914,000, accord- 
ing to the T. V. A. rates, to $11,520,000, 
according to the Tacoma, Wash., rates. 
As a result, the average consumption was 
held to the minimum, and the people of 
that State were denied the use of many 
of those electrical appliances so neces- 
sary for the comforts and conveniences 
of a modern home or for the successful 
operation of a modern business estab- 
lishment. 

It would have taken more than 200,000 
bales of cotton, or an average of more 
than 3,000 bales to the county to have 
paid these overcharges for electricity in 
Louisiana for that one year. 

If the people of each and every county 
in that State were required to haul in 
3,000 bales of cotton and pile it up in the 
public square as a contribution to the 
power interests, it still would not pay 
their overcharges for electricity for 1 
year. 

MAINE 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Maine used 818,603,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid a 
total of $14,026,488. 

Under the T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $7,747,721, or $6,278,767 less; 
under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the cost 
would have been $6,217,950, or $7,808,538 
less; under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $7,092,029, or $6,934,459 
less. 

The people of Maine paid total over- 
charges for their electricity in 1938 rang- 
ing from $6,278,767, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $7,808,538, according to 
the Tacoma rates. 

Maine has no coal, no gas, and no oil, 
but she has an abundant supply of un- 
developed water power. If this water 
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power were developed and distributed to 
the people of Maine at rates based upon 
the cost of generation, transmission, and 
distribution, it would wipe out these 
overcharges of approximately $7,000,000 
a@ year, and greatly increase the con- 
sumption of electricity, as well as the use 
of electrical appliances of all kinds. 

During the year 1938 the State of 
Maine produced 44,414,000 bushels of 
pots 2s, which sold at an average of 
55 « is a bushel. 

These overcharges of $6,278,000, ac- 
cording to the T. V. A. rates, amounted 
to more than the value of 11,000,000 
bushels of potatoes, or more than 600,000 
bushels to the county. If the people of 
the State of Maine were required to 
bring in an average of 600,000 bushels 
of potatoes from every county in the 
State and pile them up on the capitol 
grounds, their value would not be suffi- 
cient to pay the overcharges for elec- 
tricity for the State of Maine during 1 
year—and for which they get nothing in 
return, 

These figures are astounding; they 
simply bring to mind the magnitude of 
the tribute the electric consumers in this 
country are now paying in overcharges 
for their electric light and power. 

MARYLAND 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Maryland used 1,560,193,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid a total of $32,012,400. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $18,820,992, or $13,191,408 less; 
under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost 
would have been $15,403,831, or $16,608,- 
569 less; under the Ontario rates the 
cost would have been $17,062,812, or $14,- 
949,588 less. 

The people of Maryland paid total 
overcharges for their electricity during 
the year 1938, ranging from $13,191,408, 
according to the T. V. A. rates, to $16,- 
608,569, according to the Tacoma rates. 

In 1938 the State of Maryland produced 
9,420,000 bushels of wheat, which sold on 
the market at about 60 cents a bushel, or 
for about $5,652,000, which is less than 
half the amount of overcharges the peo- 
ple in Maryland paid for their electricity 
during that year. It would have taken 
21,986,000 bushels of wheat to have paid 
these overcharges for electricity in Mary- 
land for the year 1938, or more than 
900,000 bushels, on an average, to the 
county. 

Maryland is rich in both coal and water 
power, with either one of which electric- 
ity could be generated and distributed 
throughout the entire State at the T. V. A. 
rates, the Tacoma rates, or the Ontario 
rates, after paying all expenses, includ- 
ing taxes and depreciation costs, and 
allowing for reasonable returns on legiti- 
mate investments. 

In fact, electricity is being generated 
on the Susquehannah River in Maryland 
by private interests and sold wholesale to 
private power companies at from 2 mills 
a kilowatt-hour to 3.4 mills a kilowatt- 
hour—which is less than the T. V. A. sells 
it wholesale to the municipalities or co- 
operative associations within its distri- 
bution radius, 

By the time this power gets to the peo- 
ple of Maryland, however, they pay rates 
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for it which, when applied throughout 
the entire State, yield overcharges rang- 
ing from $13,000,600, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $16,608,000, according to 
the Tacoma, Wash., rates. 

Strange as it may seem, electricity 
gencrated in Maryland is supplied to the 
people of the District of Columbia at a 
lower rate than it is to the people of 
Maryland. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
Siate of Massachusetts used 2,744,451,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid a total of $87,941,621. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $43,454,530, or $44,487,091 less; 
under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost 
would have been $36,663,560, or $51,278,- 
061 less; under the Ontario rates the cost 
would have been $37,834,398, or $50,107,- 
223 less. 

In other words, the people of Massa- 
chusetts paid total overcharges for their 
electricity in 1938, ranging from $44,487,- 
091 according to the T. V. A. rates, to 
$51,278,061 according to the Tacoma 
rates. 

Massachusetts has no coal and no oil, 
but there is a sufficient amount of water 
power available, which, if generated and 
distributed at rates based upon the cost 
of production and distribution, to furnish 
a yardstick that would force rate reduc- 
tions sufficient to wipe out these enor- 
mous overcharges. 

This could be done also by municipal 
systems or cooperative associations gen- 
erating power with steam. The city of 
Taunton, Mass., has a public power plant 
and distribution system. In 1938 it gen- 
erated and distributed $691,785 worth of 
electricity, at an average of 2.4 cents a 
kilowatt-hour. Operating expenses 
amounted to $365,216, leaving a gross an- 
nual profit of $326,569. After paying 
$125,000 to the city as a cash donation in 
lieu of taxes, it still had left a balance of 
$201,569. 

The people of Taunton enjoy one of the 
cheapest rate schedules in New England. 
If they had been given the benefit of these 
profits in rate reductions, electricity could 
have been supplied to them at the T. V. A. 
rates, the Ontario rates, or the Tacoma 
rates. The same thing could be done by 
other cities, towns, and communities 
throughout the State. There is no reason 
why electricity could not be produced by 
steam with fuel brought in from other 
States just as cheaply as it can at Jack- 
sonville or Lakeland, in the State of Flor- 
ida. Yet the people of Massachusetts 
continue to stagger under this enormous 
burden of overcharges for their electricity 
amounting to more than $44,000,000 a 
year. 

. MICHIGAN 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Michigan used 4,334,243,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid a total of $98,411,598. 

Under the T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $58,381,178, or $40,030,420 less; 
under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the cost 
would have been $48,996,575, or $49,415,- 
023 less; under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $50,815,065, or $47,596,- 
533 less. 

The people of Michigan paid total 
overcharges for their electricity in 1938, 
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ranging from $40,030,420, according to 
the T. V. A. rates, to $49,415,023, under 
the Tacoma rates. 

Michigan borders on Ontario, Canada, 
and her pecple should enjoy the same 
electric rates as are paid by the people 
throughout Ontario. But instead, they 
are overcharged more than $47,000,000 a 
year, according to the Ontario rates. 

The municipal light and power systems 
in the State of Michigan demonstrate 
clearly that electricity can be supplied to 
the ultimate consumers at the T. V. A. 
rates, or the Ontario rates, if, instead of 
turning the profits in to the city treas- 
uries, they would give the people the 
benefit of the reductions these profits 
would provide. 

For instance, the. public light and 
power system at Holland, Mich., in 1938, 
generated and distributed $364,774 worth 
of electricity at an average of 2.4 cents a 
kilowatt-hour. The operating expenses 
amounted to $140,995, which left a gross 
annual profit of $223,779. Taxes and 
cash donations paid by the system 
amounted to $45,667, which left a balance 
of $188,112. 

While Holland has about the lowest 
rates to be found in the State of Michi- 
gan, they could still be reduced to the 
T. V. A. rates or the Ontario rates with- 
out incurring a deficit. 

The same thing could be done by the 
other systems throughout the State of 
Michigan. 

MINNESOTA 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Minnesota used 1,475,258,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid a total of $39,260,406. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $22,828,100, or $16,432,306 
less; under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the 
cost would have been $18,924,425, or 
$20,335,981 less; under the Ontario rates 
the cost would have been $20,197,023, or 
$19,063,383 less. 

In other words, the people of Min- 
nesota paid total overcharges for their 
electricity in 1938, ranging from $16,- 
432,306, according to the T. V. A. rates, 
to $20,335,981, according to the Tacoma 
rates. 

The records of the municipal light and 
power systems throughout the State of 
Minnesota show clearly that they can 
generate and distribute electricity at the 
T. V. A. rates or the Ontario rates, after 
paying all expenses, including taxes and 
depreciation, and allowing for interest on 
investments. 

Minnesota is just across the line from 
Winnipeg, Canada, which city has the 
cheapest electric light and power rates 
to be found anywhere in the world, and 
the highest average consumption; and, 
strange to say, a large part of the water 
with which it is generated flows from 
the State of Minnesota. 

If Minnesota’s water power were har- 
nessed and used for the benefit of the 
people of that State, it would bring about 
reductions in light and power rates that 
would wipe out these overcharges of $16,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 a year which the 
people of Minnesota now have to pay. 

Minnesota is a great wheat-growing 
State; in 1938 she produced 38,948,000 
bushels of wheat. It would have taken 
more than 27,000,000 bushels of that 
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wheat to pay these overcharges, accord- 

ing to the T. V. A. rates—or more than 

300,000 bushels on an average from every 

one of the 87 counties in that State. 
MISSISSIPPI 


During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Milississippi used 366,132,000 
kiiowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $9,976,497. 

Under the 'T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $5,327,058, or $4,649,439 less; 
under the Tacoma, Wash. rates the cost 
would have been $4,293,965, or $5,682,532 
less; under the Ontario rates the cost 
— have been $4,895,346, or $5,081,151 
eSs. 

The people of Mississippi paid a total 
overcharge for their electricity in 1938, 
ranging from $4,649,439, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $5,682,532, according to 
the Tacoma rates. 

Although T. V. A. power is distributed 
throughout the northeastern portion of 
the State at the T. V. A. yardstick rates, 
the people of the southern and western 
portions of the State paid overcharges in 
1938 amouniing to $4,649,439, which was 
equal to the value of about 2,000 bales of 
cotton on an average for each and every 
county in the State outside of the T. V. A. 
area. 

If every county in Mississippi outside 
of the ones served with T. V. A. power 
were required t> bring in on an average 
of 2,000 bales of cotton a year, pile it up 
in the public square, and offer it as 
tribute it would not be sufficient to pay 
their overcharges for electric lights and 
power, for which they get nothing in 
return. 

Electricity could be supplied to every 
home and every business establishment 
in Mississippi at the T. V. A. rates, after 
paying all expenses, including taxes and 
depreciation costs, as well as allowing 
for ample returns on legitimate invest- 
ments. 

MISSOURI 

During the year 1938, the people of the 
State of Missouri used 2,450,217,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $54,277,898. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $33,272,487, or $21,005,411 less; 
under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost 
would have been $27,687,599, or $26,590,- 
299 less; under the Ontario rates the cost 
would have been $29,713,012, or $24,564,- 
8&6 less. 

In other words, the people of Missouri 
paid total overcharges for their electricity 
in 1938, ranging from $21,005,411, accord- 
ing to the T. V. A. rates, to $26,590,299, 
according to the Tacoma rates. 

The entire wheat crop of the State of 
Missouri would not pay their annual 
overcharges for electricity. In 1938 the 
State produced 31,600,000 bushels of 
wheat which sold on an average of a lit- 
tle less than 60 cents a bushel, or for 
about $18,900,000. 

There are 115 counties in the State of 
Missouri. If each and every county had 
to pay an equal share of these Over- 
charges, it would take more than the 
value of 300,000 bushels of wheat to the 
county to pay this enormous tribute for 
which nothing is secured in return. 

Yet Missouri has some of the most 
valuable undeveloped water-power 
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resources in America, as well as an abun- 
dant supply of coal. This electricity 
could be generated with Missouri coal or 
Missouri water power and distributed 
throughout the entire State at rates that 
would save the people from $21,000,000 
to $26,000,000 a year, or more than the 
value of their entire wheat crop every 
year that rolls round. 
MONTANA 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Montana used 1,289,681,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $12,383,154. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $8,267,742, or $4,115,411 less; 
under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost 
would have been $6,260,075, or $6,123,079 
less; under the Ontario rates the cost 
would have been $7,963,192, or $4,419,962 
less. 

The people of Montana paid total over- 
charges for their electricity in 1938, rang- 
ing from $4,115,411, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $6,123,079, according to 
the Tacoma rates. 

In addition to an abundant supply of 
cheap coal, Montana has sufficient water 
power to supply the entire State with 
electricity. If it were distributed to them 
at rates based upon the cost of genera- 
tion, transmission, and distribution, these 
overcharges would be wiped out. 

Electricity could be supplied to every 
home, including every farm home, as well 
as to every business establishment in the 
State, at the T. V. A. rates or the Ontario 
rates, and still pay all expenses and allow 
for reasonable returns on legitimate in- 
vestments. 

NEBRASKA 
During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Nebraska used 604,093,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $16,928,989. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $9,829,820, or $7,099,169 less; 
under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost 
would have been $8,232,807, or $8,696,182 
less; under the Ontario rates the cost 
would have been $8,784,164, or $8,144,825 
less. 

The people of Nebraska paid total over- 
charges for their electricity in 1938, 
ranging from $7,099,169, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $8,696,182, according 
to the Tacoma rates. 

Efforts are now being made to develop 
and distribute the water power of Ne- 
braska to the people of that State at 
rates they can afford to pay. These rates 
could be reduced to the T. V. A. rates or 
the Ontario rates and still allow for 
reasonable returns on legitimate invest- 
ments. It could be distributed at these 
rates to every home, including every farm 
home, and to every business establish- 
ment throughout the State. 

Thanks to Senator Norris, a great 
program is now under way in Nebraska 
that promises to give the people of that 
State relief from the tremendous over- 
charges they now have to pay for their 
electricity, amounting to more than 
$7,000,000 a year. 

It would take an average of more 
than 100,000 bushels of wheat to the 
county to pay these overcharges in 
Nebraska for 1 year. 


NEVADA 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Nevada used 100,294,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $2,377,033. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $1,435,443, or $941,590 less; 
under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost 
would have been $1,555,802, or mee 
less; under the Ontario rates the cost 
would have been $1,356,239, or $1,020,794 
less 


The people of Nevada paid total over- 
charges -for their electricity in 1938, 
ranging from $941,590 according to the 
T. V. A. rates to $821,231 according to 
the Tacoma rates. 

Nevada is adjacent to Boulder Dam, 
the greatest single structure of its kind 
in the world; and there is no reason 
why the people of Nevada should not 
have this power distributed to them at 
the T. V. A. rates or at the Ontario 


rates. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

During the year 1938 the people of 
the State of New Hampshire used 
284,275,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
for which they paid a total of $9,427,843. 

Under the T. V. A. rates, the cost 
would have been $4,870,022, or $4,557,821 
less; under the Tacoma rates the cost 
would havg been $3,909,970, or $5,517,873 
less; under the Ontario rates the cost 
would have been $4,394,394, or $5,033,449 
less. 

The people of New Hampshire paid 
total overcharges for their electricity in 
1938, ranging from $4,557,821 according 
to the T. V. A. rates to $5,517,873 ac- 
cording to the Tacoma rates. 

New Hampshire has no coal and no oil, 
and her timber supply is diminishing; 
but there is ample water power available. 
If it were developed and distributed at 
rates based upon the cost of generation, 
transmission, and distribution, it would 
force reductions in light and power rates 
throughout the State of New Hampshire 
at least to the T. V. A. rates or the On- 
tario rates, wipe out these enormous 
overcharges, and add greatly to the com- 
forts and conveniences of every home and 
every business establishment. 

It would bring to the people of New 
Hampshire a new era of progress, con- 
tentment, and prosperity. 

NEW JERSEY 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of New Jersey used 2,894,399,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $93,718,647. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $45,641,305, or $48,077,342 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $38,144,037, or $55,574,610 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $39,982,271, or $53,736,376 less. 

In other words, the people of New 
Jersey paid tota] overcharges for their 
electricity in 1938 ranging from $48,077,- 
342, according to the T. V. A. rates, to 
$55,574,610, according to the Tacoma 
rates. 

This power could be generated any- 
where in New Jersey with fuel brought 
in from other States and distributed at 
the T. V. A. rates, the Tacoma rates, or 
the Ontario rates with reasonable re- 
turns on legitimate investments after 
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State of New Mexico used 86,227,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid a total of $3,703,493. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $1,535,553, or $2,172,940 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $1,346,718, or $2,362,775 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $1,327,789, or $2,370,704 less. 

The people of New Mexico paid a total 
overcharge for their electricity in 1938 
ranging from $2,172,940, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $2,370,704, according to 
the Ontario rates. 

New Mexico produced 2,718,000 bushels 
of wheat in the year 1938. If sold at the 
market price prevailing in that year, or 
at the market price today, it would take 
every grain of it to pay the overcharges 
for electricity paid by the people of New 
Mexico during that year. 

NEW YORK 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of New York used 12,533,482,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid a total of $315,363,963. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $157,491,530, or $157,872,433 
less; under the Tacoma rates the cost 
would have been $135,502,280, or $179,- 
861,683 less; under the Ontario rates the 
cost would have been $138,680,881, or 
$176,683,082 less. The people of New 
York paid total overcharges for their 
electricity in 1938 ranging from $157,- 
872,433, according to the T. V. A. rates, to 
$179,861,683, according to the Tacoma 
rates. 

The State of New York borders on the 
Province of Ontario, Canada. ‘They are 
separated by the Niagara and the St. 
Lawrence Rivers, and each one is entitled 
to one-half the water power in these two 
streams. 

Yet the ultimate users of electricity in 
the State of New York pay on an average 
of more than twice as much per kilowatt- 
hour for their electricity as do the people 
of Ontario, with the result that the con- 
sumption of electricity per customer is 
held to a minimum and the people are 
denied the use of those electrical ap- 
pliances necessary for the comforts and 
conveniences of their homes, as well as 
for the successful operation of every bus- 
iness establishment. 

If the Federal Government would take 
over one-half of the hydroelectric power 
in the Niagara River, pay the private 
companies back their legitimate invest- 
ments, and establish an authority, such 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority, to 
distribute this power to the people of New 
York at rates based upon the cost of 
generation, transmission, and distribu- 
tion, and then do the same thing with 
reference to the development of the St. 
Lawrence, it would bring about reduc- 
tions in light and power rates to the 
people throughout the Empire State 
amounting to more than $176,000,000 a 
year. The use of electricity would grow 
by leaps and bounds, as would the use of 
electrical appliances. It would add more 
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to the contentment, the comforts, and 
the prosperity of the people of that State 
than anything else that has ever taken 


place. 

Remember that, as I pointed out, the 
indemnity imposed by Germany on 
France in 1871 amounted to $1,000,000,- 
000, which the French people were re- 
quired to pay within 30 years. In 30 
years this $176,000,000 a year which the 
people of New York are now paying in 
overcharges for their electric lights and 
power, and for which they get nothing 
in return, would amount to $5,280,000,000, 
or more than five times the indemnity 
imposed on France. 

As pointed out in the case of James- 
town, N. Y., electricity can be generated 
with fuel and distributed to the people 
of that State at the T. V. A. rates or the 
Ontario rates, after paying all expenses, 
including taxes and depreciation costs, as 
well as reasonable returns on legitimate 
investments. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of North Carolina used 1,930,- 
127,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, for 
which they paid $32,841,639. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $21,258,927, or $11,582,712 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $16,356,699, or $16,484,940 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $20,343,485, or $12,498,154 less, 

In other words, the people of North 
Carolina paid total overcherges for their 
own electricity in 1938 ranging from 
$11,582,712, according to the T. V. A. 
rates, to $16,484,940, according to the 
Tacoma rates. 

This electricity could have been gen- 
erated in North Carolina with North Car- 
olina water power and distributed to every 
community in the State at the T. V. A. 
rates or at the Ontario rates. In fact, it 
could: be generated with fuel and dis- 
tributed at those rates, after paying all 
expenses, including taxes and depreciation 
costs, as well as reasonable returns on 
legitimate investments. 

These overcharges of $11,582,712, ac- 
cording to the T. V. A. rates, equal the 
value of 257,000 bales of cotton at 9 cents 
a pound, or an average of 2,570 bales for 
each and every 1 of the 100 counties in 
the State. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of North Dakota used 133,041,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $5,334,909. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $2,597,702, or $2,737,207 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $2,290,611, or $3,044,298 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $2,220,255, or $3,114,654 less. 

The people of North Dakota paid total 
overcharges for their electricity in 1938, 
ranging from $2,737,207, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $3,114,654, according 
to the Ontario rates. 

In addition to her share of the Na- 
tion’s water power, North Dakota has au 
unlimited supply of cheap coal with 
which electricity could be generated and 
distributed at the T. V. A. rates, or at 
the Ontario rates, to every person in 
North Dakota, including every farmer, 


after paying all expenses, including rea- 
Sonable returns on legitimate invest- 
ments. 
OHIO 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Ohio used 6,027,100,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity for which they 
paid $131,084,622. 


Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would: 


have been $83,212,635, or $47,871,987 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $67,116,491, or $63,968,131 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $75,051,353, or $56,033,269 less. 

In other words, the people of Ohio paid 
total overcharges for their own electricity 
in 1938, ranging frors. $47,871,987, ac- 
cording to the T. V. A. rates, to $63,- 
963,131, according to the Tacoma rates. 

Ohio not only has an abundant supply 
of both coal and water power with which 
this electricity could be generated and 
distributed at the T. V. A. rates or the 
Ontario rates but she has numerous ex- 
amples of municipally owned plants, such 
as the ones at Cleveland and Columbus, 
whose records demonstrate that fact 
beyond question. 

In 1938 Ohio produced 46,420,000 
bushels of wheat. If every grain of it had 
been sold at the market price prevailing 
in Ohio in that year, it would not have 
come within $20,000,000 of paying these 
overcharges, according to the T. V. A. 
rates, and would have been approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 short of paying the 
overcharges according to the Tacoma 
rates, and $40,000,000 short of paying the 
overcharges according to the Ontario 
rates. 

In fact, the entire wheat crop of Ohio 
during that year would not have paid 
these overcharges according to the rates 
charged by the municipal plant in Cleve- 
land. 

There are 88 counties in the State of 
Ohio. It would have taken an average 
of 890,000 bushels of wheat to the county 
at the price prevailing in Ohio today, to 
have paid these overcharges for that 1 
yeer. 

If the people of Ohio were required to 
bring in an average of 890,000 bushels of 
wheat to every county and pile it up on 
the public square, it would not amount 
to as much as the annual overcharges the 
people of Ohio are required to pay for 
their electricity, for which they get noth- 
ing in return. 

What an astounding condition, in view 
of the fact that Ohio could generate elec- 
tricity with her own water power or her 
own coal, and distribute it to every home, 
including every farm home, and to every 
business establishment in the State at 
rates which would wipe out these enor- 
mous overcharges and bring to the people 
of Ohio a new day of contentment, prog- 
ress, and prosperity, the like of which 
her people have never seen. 

OKLAHOMA 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Oklahoma used 934,645,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $23,959,480. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $12,506,812, or $11,452,668 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $8,494,791, or $15,464,689 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
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have been $11,284,465, or $12,675,015 less. 

Oklahoma, like Arkansas, is bounti- 
fully blessed with ail the natural re- 
sources with which electricity is gener- 
ated—coal, oil, gas, and water power. 
Electric energy could be generated with 
any one of them and distributed to every 
home in Oklahoma, including every farm 
home and every business establishment, 
at the T. V. A. rates, the Tacoma rates, 
or the Ontario rates, after paying all ex- 
penses, including taxes and depreciation 
costs, as well as reasonable returns on 
legitimate investments. 

Oklahoma is one of the great cotton- 
growing States of the Union, as well as 
one of the great wheat-producing States. 

It would have taken 232,000 bales of 
cotton, or an average of a little more 
than 3,000 bales in each of the 77 coun- 
ties in the State to pay these overcharges 
for electricity in Oklahoma in 1938. 

It would have taken more than 19,(00,- 
000 bushels of wheat, or more than 240,- 
000 bushels to the county, to pay these 
overcharges for electricity in Oklahoma 
during the year 1938. 

Electricity could be generated by Okla- 
homa water power, Oklahoma gas, or 
Oklahoma oil, or Oklahoma coal, and dis- 
tributed to every home, including every 
farm home, and to every business estab- 
lishment in that State, at the T. V. A. 
rates, or the Ontario rates, with ampie 
returns on legitimate investments. 

ORECON 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Oregon used 1,030,117,000 kilo- 
watt-hours cf electricity, for which they 
paid $20,086,066. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $13,671,592, or $5,414,474 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $11,068,879, or $9,017,187 less: 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $12,470,054, or $7,616,012 less. 

We have recently constructed the great 
Bonneville Dam on the Columbia River 
in Oregon, one of the greatest power 
structures in the world; and if we can 
get the electricity generated there dis- 
tributed to the people of that great north- 
western country at the standard rates 
fixed by the Bonneville administrator, 
we will not only wipe out these over- 
charges but we will supply electricity to 
every home and to every business estab- 
lishment throughout that area at rates 
below the T. V. A. yardstick rates, and 
make it one of the richest, most pros- 
perous, and most desirable sections in the 
world. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Pennsylvania used 9,687,374,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $198,143,535. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $125,629,965, or $72,513,570 
less; under the Tacoma rates the cost 
would have been $93,139,291, or $105,- 
004,244 less; under the Ontario rates the 
cost would have been $121,507,928, or 
$76,835,607 less. 

In other words, the people of Penn- 
sylvania paid total overcharges for their 
electricity in 1938 ranging from $72,513,- 
570, according to the T. V. A. rates, to 
$105,004,244, according to the Tacoma 
rates. 
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This power could have been generated 
with Pennsylvania coal or Pennsylvania 
water power and distributed to the people 
of Pennsylvania at the T. V. A. rates or 
the Ontario rates with reasonable returns 
on legitimate investments. 

The records of the Federal Power Com- 
mission show that in 1938 the Susque- 
hanna Electric Co. sold to the Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. wholesale 1,299,138,639 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, generated 
at the Conowingo Dam, at 3.4 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. This electricity could 
have been profitably distributed at the 
T. V. A. rates, Tacoma rates, or the On- 
tario rates. The same thing could be 
done throughout the entire State of 
Pennsylvania; but instead of that, the 
users of electricity in that State are over- 
charged on an average of more than 
$1,000,000 to the county every year. 

RHODE ISLAND 

During the year 1938, the people of the 
State of Rhode Island used 528,535,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $15,568,308. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $8,032,381, or $7,535,927 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $5,857,637, or $9,710,671 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $7,334,334, or $8,233,974 less. 

If the water power in New England 
were developed and distributed through- 
out the transmission radius at rates based 
upon the cost of generation, transmission, 
and distribution, these overcharges in 
Rhode Island would be wiped out, as 
would be the case in all the other New 
England States. 

Unless that is done, or the people of 
Rhode Island resort to municipal owner- 
ship, there seems to be no chance for 
them to get out from under this enormous 
burden of overcharges ranging from $7,- 
000,000 to $9,000,000 a year—since regu- 
lation of rates in that State has proved 
to be ineffective. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

During the year 1938, the people of the 
State of South Carolina used 1,037,410,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $16,075,821. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $10,355,884, or $5,719,937 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $7,900,761, or $8,175,060 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $9,945,941, or $6,129,880 less. 

South Carolina has an abundance of 
water power, some of which is now being 
developed for public use, as in the case of 
the Santee-Cooper project. This will 
furnish a yardstick which ought to bring 
rate reductions sufficient to wipe out 
these overcharges, and at the same time 
greatly increase the use of electricity. 

It would take more than 127,000 bales 
of cotton to pay these overcharges in 
South Carolina for 1 year, or an average 
of approximately 3,000 bales to the 
county. If the people of that State were 
called upon to bring in 3,000 bales, on 
an average, for each and every county 
in the State every year and turn it in 
as their tribute to the private power 
interests, it would barely pay the over- 
charges for electricity now borne by the 
people of South Carolina, and for which 
they get nothing in return. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

During the year 1938 the people of 
the State of South Dakota used 157,- 
498,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, for 
which they paid $6,318,130. 

Under the T. V. A. rates, the cost 
would have been $2,986,941, or $3,331,189 
less; under the Tacoma rates, the cost 
would have been $2,588,963, or ‘93,200 107 167 
less; under the Ontario rates, the cost 
aT have been $2,601,633, or $3,716,497 

These overcharges exceed 100 percerit 
of the value of the electricity used. The 
same condition prevails throughout that 
entire section of the country. 

TENNESSEE 


During the year 1938 the people of 

the State of Tennessee used 1,294,358,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $25,742,724. 
_ Under the T. V. A. rates, the cost 
would have been $18,468,437, or $7,274,287 
less; under the Tacoma rates, the cost 
would have been $14,900,146, or $10,842,- 
578 less; under the Ontario rates, the 
cost would have been $16,835,145, or 
$8,907,579 less. 

Since the people of Tennessee have 
purchased the distribution facilities of 
the private power companies of practi- 
cally the entire State and will now be 
served with T. V. A. power at T. V. A. 
rates, these overcharges will be virtually 
wiped out. 

TEXAS 

During the year 1938 the people of 
the State of Texas used 2,889,172,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $69,243,509. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $38,146,547, or $31,096,962 Jess; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $26,923,305, or $42,320,204 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $34,261,783, or $34,981,726. 

In other words, the people of Texas 
paid total overcharges for their electric- 
ity in 1938, ranging from $31,096,962, 
according to the T. V. A. rates, to $24,- 
320,204, according to the Tacoma rates. 

This power could be generated with 
Texas oil, gas, or water power and dis- 
tributed at the T. V. A. rates, the Tacoma 
rates, or the Ontario rates. In fact, there 
is enough gas going to waste in Texas 
to generate sufficient electricity to supply 
several States its size. 

It would take 690,000 bales of cotton 
to pay the overcharges for electricity now 
borne by the people of Texas every year, 
according to the T. V. A. rates, or more 
than 2,800 bales to the county. 

One can understand what a tremen- 
dous burden this is to the people of the 
great empire State of Texas when they 
realize that if every county in the State 
were to contribute 2,800 bales of cotton 
every year it would not be sufficient to 
pay their overcharges for electricity 
alone. 

Some day the people of Texas will be- 
come so aroused as to demand the bene- 
fits of their own natural resources. 

Austin, Tex., has a public power sys- 
tem valued at $5,550,000. It has been 
paid for entirely out of its revenues. In 
1938 it generated and sold electricity to 
the value of $1,346,826 at an average rate 
of 2.1 cents a kilowatt-hour, paid its op- 
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erating expenses, amounting to $427,542 
and had left a gross annual profit of 
$919,284. It gave to the city in cash 
tributions and free services $469,400, 
still had a balance left of $449,884. 

If the users of electricity had 
given the benefit of these profits in 
reductions, electricity could have 
been supplied them at the T. V. A. ra 
the Tacoma rates, or the Ontario rates. 

The same thing could be done through- 
out the entire State as the records of the 
other municipal systems in Texas show. 

UTAH 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Utah used 680,271,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$11,653,174. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $7,225,560, or $4,427,614 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $5,552,716, or $6,100,458 Jess; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $6,760,098, or $4,893,076 Iess. 

Utah has a superabundance of water 
power, as well as one.of the greatest de- 
posits of coal in the entire Nation. Elec- 
tricity could be generated with Utah coal 
or Utah water power and distributed 
throughout the entire State to every 
home, to every farm, and to every busi- 
ness establishment at the T. V. A. rates, 
the Ontario rates, or the Tacoma rates, 
with ample returns on legitimate invest- 
ments. 

In 1938 Utah raised 6,713,000 bushels 
of wheat, valued at $4,027,800, according 
to the market price at that time. There- 
fore the entire wheat crop of the State 
of Utah would not bring enough money to 
pay the overcharges for electricity alone. 

It would have taken on an average of 
250,000 bushels of wheat for each one of 
the 29 counties in Utah at the 1938 mar- 
ket price to pay these overcharges for 
electricity in Utah during that year. 

VERMONT 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Vermont used 192,365,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $6,425,012. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $3,633,383, or $2,791,629 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $2,802,938, or $3,622,074 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $3,438,715, or $2,986,297 less. 

Vermont has no coal, no oil, and no 
gas, and her timber supply is gradually 
diminishing. Her only hope for relief 
from this condition lies in the develop- 
ment of her available water power. This 
could be done and the power distributed 
throughout the State of Vermont at the 
T. V. A. rates or the Ontario rates with 
ample returns on legitimate investments. 
That would enable the people of Ver- 
mont to use electricity for all purposes 
and in sufficient quantities to meet their 
demands. 

Vermont is the leading corn-producing 
State in New England. In 1938 her corn 
crop amounted to 3,129,000 bushels. If 
every grain of it had been sold at the 
prevailing price in 1938, it would have 
brought about $1,600,000, or more than 
$1,000,000 less than the amount of the 
overcharges the people of Vermont paid 
for electricity that year, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, and about $2,000,000 short 





of the overcharges, according to the On- 
tario rates. It would take an average of 
320,000 bushels of corn to the county to 
pay the overcharges for electricity in that 
State for 1 year, according to the T. V. A. 
rates, and about 400,000 bushels to the 
county to pay these overcharges accord- 
ing to the Ontario rates. 


VIRGINIA 


During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Virginia used 1,195,093,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $27,788,391. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $16,686,808, or $11,101,583 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $13,549,229, or $14,239,162 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $15,077,497, or $12,710,894 less. 

In other words, the people of Virginia 
paid total overcharges for their electricity 
in 1938, ranging from $11,101,583, accord- 
ing to the T. V. A. rates, to $14,239,162, 
according to the Tacoma rates. 

Virginia is another State amply sup- 
plied with natural water power, as well 
as with the finest deposits of coal. Elec- 
tricity could be generated in Virginia, 
with Virginia coal or Virginia water 
power, and distributed to every home, 
including every farm home, and every 
business establishment in Virginia at the 
T. V. A. rates, after paying all expenses, 
including reasonable returns on legiti- 
mate investmenis. 

These overcharges amounted on an 
average to more than $100,000 to the 
county, or more than twice the value of 
the wheat crop of the entire State. 

WASHINGTON 


During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Washington used 2,342,699,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $34,067,104. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $23,574,839, or $10,492,265 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $19,793,159, or $14,273,945 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $21,443,757, or $12,623,347 less. 

The Grand Coulee Dam now being 
constructed on the Columbia River in 
the State of Washington, when finished, 
will be the greatest structure of its kind 
in the world. Electricity from this dam, 
and from the Bonneville Dam just across 
the line in the State of Oregon, can be 
supplied to every home, including every 
farm home, and to every business estab- 
lishment in the State of Washington at 
the Tacoma rates. If that is done, it 


Estimated sales data for 1939 
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will make that section of the Northwest 
one of the most presperous and most de- 
sirable sections in the world. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of West Virginia used 1,439,003,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $25,839,078. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $15,721,888, or $10,117,190 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $12,290,979, or $13,548,099 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $14,830,146, or $11,008,932 less. 

Electricity can be generated with West 
Virginia coal, oil, or water power and dis- 
tributed throughout the State at the 
T. V. A. rates, or the Tacoma rates, with 
ample returns on legitimate investments, 
after paying all necessary expenses. 
That would enable the people of that 
State to use all the electricity necessary 
for all purposes, and to employ all the 
electrical appliances necessary for the 
comforts and conveniences of their 
homes, as well as for the successful oper- 
ation of their business establishments. 

It would add untold millions to the 
wealth of that State and make it a richer 
and a more desirable place in which to 
live. Yet with all these advantages the 
people of West Virginia are required to 
pay annually overcharges ranging from 
$20,000,000 to $13,000,000 for electricity 
generated by their own resources. 

WISCONSIN 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Wisconsin used 2,127,548,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $49,483,978. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $28,625,726, or $20,858,242 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $23,339,268, or $26,144,710 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $25,741,082, or $23,742,896 less. 

In other words, the people of Wiscon- 
sin paid total overcharges for their elec- 
tricity in 1938 ranging from $20,858,242, 
according to the T. V. A. rates, to $26,- 
144,710, according to the Tacoma rates. 

Wisconsin is a great dairy State. It 
would have taken more than 69,000,000 
pounds of butter, or more than 133,000,000 
pounds of cheese to pay these overcharges 
for electricity in Wisconsin for 1 year. 
There are 71 counties in Wisconsin. 
These annual overcharges for electricity 
in Wisconsin equal the value of 970,000 
pounds of butter, or 1,870,000 pounds of 
cheese on an average for each and every 
county in the State. 


TasLE 1.—Residential electric sales, 1939 
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To visualize what this means to Wis- 
consin, one of the great agricultural 
States of the Northwest, imagine the peo- 
ple of each county being required to 
bring in more than 690,000 pounds of but- 
ter, or more than 1,800,000 pounds of 
cheese, stack it up in the nublic square, 
and give it as a tribute to pay their over- 
charges for electricity for 1 year, and you 
will have a picture of what these over- 
charges really mean to the unprotected 
consumers of electric light and power 
throughout that State. 

WYOMING 


During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Wyoming used 106,996,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $3,658,534. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $1,569,671, or $2,088,863 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $1,295,573, or $2,362,961 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $1,418,463, or $2,240,071 less. 

In other words, the people of Wyoming 
paid total overcharges for their electricity 
in 1938, ranging from $2,088,863, accord- 
ing to the T. V. A. rates, to $2,362,961, 
according to the Tacoma rates. 

Wyoming is abundantly supplied with 
natural water power as well as unlimited 
deposits of coal and her people would en- 
joy the cheapest light and power rates in 
America if they could get it distributed to 
them at rates based upon the cost of gen- 
eration, transmission, and distribution. 
But, instead of that, they are overcharged 
more than 100 percent, which restricts 
consumption, and therefore limits the 
benefits which an abundant use of cheap 
electricity would bring. 

The figures and statistics I have used 
in these remarks are based upon the 1938 
rates. In order that you may be able to 
determine for yourself to just what extent 
the situation changed from 1938 to 1939, 
I am inserting four tables showing the 
amount of electricity used by all classes 
of consumers in each State in 1939, to- 
gether with tae cost thereof, and also 
showing what the cost would have been 
and what the overcharges were according 
to the T. V. A. rates, the Tacoma, Wash., 
rates, and the Ontario rates. 

The first three tables cover the resi- 
dential, commercial, and industrial rates 
and overcharges, and the fourth table 
shows the totals. 

RESIDENTIAL RATES 


We will take, first, the residential con- 
sumers: 




















State Tennessce Valley Authority Tacoma, Wash. Ontario, Canada 
Number of Total Total eats 
customers | kilowatt-hours revenues 5 a 
Revenues Savings | Revenues Savings Revenues Savings 
Mink ants ed Jeccwbicwssanccanhee 170, 491 203, 137, 000 $5, 919, 451 $4, 155, 455 $1, 763, 996 $3, 427, 362 $2, 492, 089 $3, 048, 517 $2, 870, 934 
MA eS 2 toi oom Fs ee 43, 208 40, 839, 000 1, 899, 700 818, 771 1, 080, 929 674, 394 1, 225, 406 | 606, 004 1, 293, 696 
BN nn adlgth de inn adaaonadobas 95, 531 69, 994, 000 3, 553, 691 1, 670, 235 1, 883, 456 1, 375, 278 2, 178, 413 | 1, 272, 221 2, 281, 470 
ING cidade ctnidaiedacdge sadeniie 1, 447, 693 1, 271, 513, 600 42, 082, 656 29, 331, 611 12, 751, 045 24, 155, 445 17, 927, 211 | 21, 041, 328 | 21, 041, 328 
SL... ccbgicuediniilnweshsesdaxas | 177, 684 128, 676, 000 6, 253, 624 3, 170, 587 3, 083, 037 2, 614, 015 3, 639, €09 2, 395, 138 | 3, 858, 486 
CMSIONAUNG sss lc occec chasse 432, 776 | 408, 634,000 | 16, 829, 226 9, 542, 171 7, 287, 055 7, 859, 249 | 8, 969, 977 6,782,178 | 10,047, 048 
SPE « anos Suduilecacadcb aan sind 45, 504 39, 378, 000 1, 833, 337 911, 168 922, 169 749, 835 1, 083, 502 674, 668 1, 158, 669 
District of Columbia.........--.....- 139, 010 152, 793, 000 4, 081, 149 &, 558, 762 522, 387 2, 939, 265 1, 150, 884 2, 579, 286 1, 501, 863 
TN ai 243, 368 265, 158, 000 12, 305, 764 5, 759, 566 6, 547, 198 4, 750, 411 7, 556, 353 4, 122, 766 8, 183, 998 
Nh nith cuenectiannaciinwees 226, 639 309, 749, 000 9, 083, 082 5, 676, 926 3, 406, 156 4,477, 787 4, 405, 295 4, 241, 799 4, SAl ’ 283 
Pe citeoceihssdddveennthnccswinnectinn 64, 988 101, 680, 000 2, 746, 353 1, 614, 856 1,131, 497 1, 329, 235 1, 417, 118 1, 172, 693 1, 573, 660 
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TABLE 1—Residential electric sales, 1939—Continued 















Estimated sales data for 1939 




























































State 
Number of 
customers 

IN nn a eckcn cnc esmmeinie 1, 793, 052 $57, 391, 979 $34, 951, 715 $22, 440, 264 
BOG cinta. cttdbdiocainosl ake 594, 515 19, 805, 744 11, 566, 554 8, 239, 190 
NRE in cebnidiinencdelinabedubad pattie 383, 962 244, 12, 493, 275 6, 758, 862 5, 734, 413 
ION... tiumnnecehuderhimnninticaemia’ 274, 659 218, 189, 000 9, 312, 906 6, 122, 098 4, 190, 808 
PD eka a cocci tentat aioe 231, 537 181, 200, 000 7, 087, 484 4, 271, 753 2, 765, 731 
RII nn ncnwdinnbissealiendaabeibiel 216, 238 135, 520, 000 7, 186, 156 3, 593, 078 3, 593, 078 
a ae 145, 055 104, 943, 000 4, 935, 692 2, 467, 846 2, 467, 846 
RS ie tatty - 314, 268 262, 702, 000 10, 521, 319 6, 386, 441 4, 134, 878 
i aca. nti nkindniweninn 1, 602 733, 754, 000 35, 918, 548 18, 5% NY 17, 348, 650 
Se ones 1, 125, 265 1, 168, 820, 000 37, 633, 088 25, 708, 399 11, 929, 689 
TN ER Ee 438, 681 425, 315, 000 14, 7532, 610 9, 147, 238 5, 606, 372 
Miestiggt nn. 5... ese nestsevene- 77, 773 69, 120, 000 2, 990, 728 1, 614, 993 1, 375, 735 
is ncnseniitinhies<tinpdingednn 809 552, 627, 000 19, 915, 826 12, 307, 980 7, 607, 846 
RI ccnsedtncinierscnlnieeiaapereniil 89, 811 88, 078, 000 3, 238, 431 1, 687, 223 1, 551, 208 
PON 6. oth indick sactes tecabeateon 181, 969 154, 287, 000 6, 460, 646 3, 553, 355 2, 907, 201 
Nevada.......... éhdiedieantitandiaeliiaadeall 15, 415 17, 540, 000 676, 921 307, 999 368, 922 
New Hampshire. _...............---- 106, 148 74, 642, 000 3, 769, 380 1, 775, 378 1, 994, 002 
ie. . 2. conidia cian 1, 051, 625 757, 594, 000 38, 302, 346 19, 304, 382 18, 997, 964 
ee PR 33, 891 25, 237, 000 1, 378, 927 569, 497 809, 430 
New York. __. anaemic tial 3, 316, 870 2, 370, 589, 000 110, 855, 629 60, 194, 607 50, 661, 022 
North Carolina- 215, 108 223, 227, 000 7, 825, 621 4, 632, 768 3, 192, 853 
North Dakota 58, 878 | 53, 484, 000 2, 232, 702 1, 140, 911 1, 091, 791 
et ea 1, 448, 780 1, 315, 711, 000 46, 782, 639 30, 923, 324 15, 859, 315 
ha chek ud aie dendtcneatinde 221, 074 168, 871, 000 8, 377, 349 4, 037, 882 4, 339, 467 
in ick Sidcertiaakqurca 187, 797 266, 539, 000 6, 817, 718 4, 404, 246 2, 413, 472 
cee 1, 987, 130 1, 695, 105, 000 49, 557, 736 28, 446, 140 21, 111, 506 
7 RBS ae are 174, 631 108, 187, 000 6, 106, 473 2, 821, 191 3, 285, 282 
Soutit Comoline......... nn nnoeocene-as- 91, 889 107, 238, 000 3, 568, 415 2, 223, 123 1, 345, 292 
eS SE eT eae rine 65, 745 56, 178, 000 2, 466, 938 184, 1, 282, 808 
Tee ee 205, 616 274, 987, 000 8, 123, 157 1, 957, 681 
NS ek ee ee ee 673, 558 549, 420, 000 24, 559, 961 11, 469, 502 
I i tee 95, 503 101, 995, 000 3, 597, 987 1, 475, 175 
ee ee 63, 113 50, 782, 000 2, 399, 544 1, 230, 966 
WRG a Seared test agcaaboud 277, 236 288, 227, 000 10, 999, 260 4, 806, 677 
II oii ineicevtthinionds 378, 300 569, 373, 000 13, 286, 804 4, 065, 762 
ian 207, 982 171, 033, 000 6, 988, 872 4, 039, 568 2, 949, 304 
Wines io Sdn nclienecsbedone 547, 897 525, 972, 000 17, 578, 916 10, 600, 086 6, 978, 830 
WN i iii s ecvcnnedbnedl 30, 494 22, 246, 000 | 1, 226, 094 | 518, 638 707, 456 
i‘). 8 Sn ee 22, 113, 818 | 19, 023, 169,000 | 733, 663,854 | 428,997,352 | 304, 666, 502 
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$28,810,773 | $28, 581, $25, 137,087 | $82, 254, 202 
9, 526,563 | 10, 279, 181 8,397,635 | 11, 408, 109 
5, 572, 001 6,921, 274 4, 947, 337 7, 545, 938 
cieia| fais) bene] Sata 
2, 960, 696 4, 225, 460 2 ore 20 4, 512, 906 
2, 033, 505 2, 902) 187 1, 752, 171 3, 183, 521 
5, 260, 660 5, 260, 659 4, 713, 551 5, 807, 768 
15,301,301 | 20,617,247 |  13,146,189| 22,772,359 
21,149,795} 16,483,293 | 18, 214 415 19, 418, 673 
7, 539, 095 7,214, 515 6, 506, 342 8, 247, 268 
1, 327, 883 1, 662, 845 1, 274, 050 1, 716, 678 
10, 137, 155 9, 78, 671 8,782,879 | 11, 132, 947 
1, 389, 287 1, 849, 144 1, 233, 842 2, 004, 589 
2, 926, 673 8, 533, 973 2, 610, 101 3, 850, 545 
253, 168 423, 753 215, 261 461, 660 
1, 462, 519 2, 306, 861 1, 262, 742 2, 506, 638 
15,895,474] 22,406,872} 13,980,356} 24, 321, 990 
468, 835 910, 092 426, 088 952, 839 
49, 552,466} 61,303,163 | 43,011,984] 67,843, 645 
3, 818, 903 4, 006, 718 3, 466, 750 4, 358, 871 
937, 735 1, 294, 967 814, 936 1, 417, 766 
25, 496, 538 | 21, 286, 101 22,081,406 | 27, 701, 233 
3, 325, 808 6, 061, 541 2, 865, 053 5, 512, 296 
3, 627, 026 3, 190, 692 3, 511, 125 3, 306, 93 
23, 440,809 | 26,116,927 19,823,004 | 20, 734, 642 
2, 320, 460 3, 786, 013 2, 118, 946 3, 987, 527 
1, 830, 597 1, 737, 818 1, 659, 313 1, 909, 102 
974, 441 1, 492, 497 848, 627 1, 618, 311 
5, 076, 973 3, 046, 184 5, 052, 604 3, 070, 553 
10, 781, 823 | 13, 778, 138 ©, 480, 145 15, 079, 816 
1, 748, 622 1, 849, 365 1, 565, 124 2, 032, 863 
962, 217 1, 487, 327 827, 843 1, 571, 701 

&, 103, 657 5, 895, 608 4, 509, 697 6, 489, 563 
7, 586, 765 5, 700, 039 6, 962, 285 6, 324, 519 
3, 340, 681 3, 648, 101 2, 914, 360 4, 074, 512 
8, 859, 774 7, 541, 355 10, 037, 561 

799, 413 403, 385 822, 709 

380, 206, 363 | 309,373,242 | 424, 290, 612 








And following are the standard T. V. A. 
residential rates: 
T. V. A. RESIDENTIAL SERVICE 


Cents per 
kilowatt-hour 
First 50 kilowatt-hours__............-. 3.00 
Next 150 kilowatt-hours._....-.......- 2.00 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours._............. 
Next 1,000 kilowatt-hours.___........- .46 
All over 1,400 kilowatt-hours__._...... . 75 


Let every Member compare these rates 
with the rates paid by his constituents, 





and he will see that the overcharges set 
out in the above table are not exagger- 
ated. If he wants to compare them with 
the Tacoma rates, let him turn to the 
Tacoma rates set out in the rate book re- 
ferred to, or, if he will get the annual 
report of the Ontario Power Commission, 


1.00 | he can make his own comparisons with 


the Ontario rates. 
COMMERCIAL RATES 


Now let us turn to the commercial con- 
sumers—merchants, professional men, 


TABLE 2.—Commercial electric sales, 1939 


hotel, garage, restaurant, cafe, and fill- 
ing-station operators, and other—who 
pay commercial rates for their electric 
energy. I am inserting at this point a 
table showing the amount of electricity 
used by the commercial consumers in 
every State in the year 1939, together 
with the cost, and also showing what the 
cost should have been and what the over- 
charges were according to the T. V. A. 
rates, the Tacoma, Wash., rates, or the 
Ontario rates: 





Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 
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| 
| Estimated sales data for 1939 


Number of! 
| customers 





Total 
kilowatt-hours 


194, 731, COO | 





| 
| Tennessee Valley Authority 
Totai 


evenues 











Revenues | Savings 
| 


$5, 501, 360 | 








Tacoma, Wash. Ontario, Canada 














aaa 77 2, 734, 176 $2, 767, 184 
MA, SScinncans nbenctleageeie. } 64, 783, 000 | 2, 106, 871 912, 275 1, 194, 596 
Ar 91, 311, 000 | 3, 857, 817 | 1, 670, 435 2, 187, 382 
( I ?, 155, 354, 000 | 50, 110, 434 | 32, 972, 666 17, 137, 768 
( ) 146, 103, 000: | 6, 060, 866 2, 727, 390 3, 333, 476 
COMIN a nccinccuciicaacemet cabana 284, 282, 000 | 11, 464, 340 | 4, 918, 202 6, 546, 138 
7 ERSTE OF 44, 896, 000 | 1, 260, 646 614, 195 645, 451 
D t of Colur Ra ET 188, 9£3, 000 | 4, 446, 111 | 3, 365, 706 | 1, 080, 405 
I ee ee 242, 194, 000 | 10, 915, 540 4, 191, 567 | 6, 723, 973 
Gr i ddan ae eaecealoacan ia aaaeene 30, 747, 000 | 9, 843, 173 | 4, 783, 782 | 5, 059, 391 
lk 114, 298, 000 | 2, 183, 992 | 1, 001, 996 | 1, 091, 996 
SION, «a: nisiaiapineentannemiaienimas ae , 460, 633, 000 50, 303, 509 | 25, 453, 576 24, 849, 933 
en... ae 632, 291, 000 | 3 | 9, 850, 535 | 8, 357, 478 
MR J tesla teeieasl 304, 940, 000 | 5, 811, 704 5, 429, 503 
Kan 7 230, 702, 000 | 4, 103, 759 | 3, 958, 636 
Ker a 2 i , 6 3, 574, 580 | 3, 119, 390 
Louisiana on 5, 837, 021 | 2, 509, 919 | 3, 327, 102 
IIL: scnssecastibiiseaaaimhdatiaasacnigheetalie 4, 192, 473 2, 033, 349 2, 159, 124 
RN ee ee ee 9, 434, 401 5, 132, 314 | 4, 302, 087 
Mas NE. od. cies aisdsanbiiiien 34, 251, 177 13, 905, 978 | 20, 345, 199 
NR ne Ee 1, 083, 664, 000 32, 416, 556 | 17, 115, 942 | 15, 300, 614 
Mir a a RR | 06, 888 370, 021, 000 | 13, 389, 838 | 6, 627, 970 | 6, 761, 868 | 
Mis Otek omitinnmenhaeaiiae | 21, 091 | 82, 903, 000 | 3, 315, 844 } 1, 458, 971 1, 856, 873 








Revenues | Savings Revenues Savings 
} oe oY 
$2, 888, 214 $2, 613, 146 $3,047,753 | $2, 453, 607 
954, 413 1, 152, 458 882, 779 1, 224, 092 
1, 728, 302 2, 129, 515 1, 573, 989 2, 283, 828 
33, 924, 764 16, 185, 670 | 30, 717, 696 19, 392, 738 
2, 751, 633 3, 309, 233 | 2, 806, 181 3, 254, 685 
4, 092, 769 7, 371, 57 4, 677, 451 6, 786, 889 
640, 408 620, 238 | 564, 769 695, 877 
3, 561, 335 884, 776 | 3, 236, 769 1, 209, 342 
4, 300, 723 6, 614, 817 | 3, 907, 763 7, 007, 777 
4, 951, 116 4, 892, 057 | 4, 655, 821 | 5, 187, 352 
1, 113, 836 1,070, 156 1, 035, 212 | 1, 148, 780 
27, 012, 984 3, 290, 525 | 23, 441, 435 26, 862, 074 
10, 305, 735 7, 902, 278 9, 067, 590 9, 140, 423 
come) Seen) Sos hee 

y at, Of 0,521, 010 | 0, 440, 2 , 
3, 741, 929 2, 952, 041 3, 306, 821 3, 387, 149 
2, 533, 267 3, 303, 754 2, 264, 764 572, 257 
2 071, 082 2, 121, 391 1, 886, 613 | > oon ae0 
5, 415, 346 4, 019, 055 | 5, 094, 577 | 4, 339, 824 
14, 419, 746 19, 831, 431 | 12, 912, 694 | 21, 338, 483 
17, 926, 355 14, 490, 201 15, 722, 030 | 16, 694, 526 
6, 855, 597 6, 534, 241 6, 078, 986 | 7, 310, 852 
1, 512, 025 1, 803, 819 1, 376, 075 1, 939, 769 
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Estimated sales data for 1939 Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 
State Tennessee Valley Authorit Tacoma, Wash. | Ontario, Canada 
Number of Total Total , : ” 3 
customers | kilowatt-hours revenues 
Revenues Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings 
Missouri. 111, 513 587, 291, 000 $18, 573, 478 $10, 011, 105 $8, 562, 373 $10, 512, 589 $8, 060, 889 $9, 398, 180 $9, 175, 298 
363 84, 060, 000 3, 246, 263 1, 538, 729 1, 707, 534 1, 548, 467 1, 697, 796 1, 528, 990 1, 717, 273 
43, 270 156, 479, 000 5, 988, 100 8, 167, 705 2, 820, 395 8, 317, 407 2, 670, 693 3, 083, 872 2, 904, 228 
922 29, 253, 000 881, 664 434, 660 447, 004 45i, 412 430, 252 398, 512 483, 152 
20, 491 74, 894, 000 2, 923, 304 1, 175, 204 1, 748, 190 1, 198, 591 1, 724, 803 1, 259, 983 1, 663, 411 
202, 443 790, 744, 000 34, 624, 040 13, 641, 872 20, 982, 168 14, 126, 608 20, 497, 432 12, 741, 647 21, 882, 393 
10, 002 39, 621, 000 1, 789, 734 683, 678 1, 106, 056 705, 155 1, 084, 579 671, 150 1, 118, 584 
€47, 943 4, 022, 151, 000 140, 589, 645 58, 625, 882 81, 963, 763 61, 718, 854 78, 870, 791 £4, 689, 372 85, 900, 273 
49, 753 282, 407, 000 7, 966, 695 4, 333, 882 3, 632, 813 4, 445, 416 3, 521, 279 4, 158, 615 3, 808, 080 
170 56, 345, 000 2, 472, 419 1, 095, 282 1, 377, 137 1, 139, 785 1, 332, 634 1, 003, 802 1, 468, 617 
Saree 214, 813 1, 086, 303, 000 33, 765, 097 19, 009, 750 14, 755, 347 19, 955, 172 13, 809, 925 17, 861, 736 15, 903, 361 
60, 416 314, 037, 000 9, 712, 901 4, 438, 796 5, 274, 105 4, 574, 776 5, 138, 125 4, 069, 706 5, 643, 195 
a ia 41, 520 284, 583, 000 6, 994, 090 3, 825, 767 3, 168, 323 3, 902, 702 3, 091, 388 3, 566, 986 3, 427, 104 
317,719 1, 234, 076, 000 27, 441, 854 13, 913, 020 13, 528, 834 14, 599, 066 12, 842, 788 13, 034, 881 14, 406, 973 
25, 819 80, 877, 000 8, 747, 423 1, 513, 959 2, 233, 464 1, 513, 959 2, 233, 464 1, 394, 041 2, 353, 382 
26, 388 114, 263, 000 3, 623, 344 1, 887, 762 1, 735, 582 1, 949, 359 1, 673, 985 1, 869, 646 1, 753, 698 
18, 732 63, 285, 000 2, 751, 507 1, 221, 669 1, 529, 838 1, 257, 439 1, 494, 068 1, 119, 863 1, 631, 644 
liao ii lenchaalies tedden omenn’ 43, 050 235, 506, 000 7, 697, 957 4, 626, 472 3, 071, 485 4, 826, 619 2, 871, 338 5, 596, 415 2, 101, 542 
bndiih didadecavconcecas 149, 464 841, 606, 000 25, 412, 059 12, 528, 145 12, 883, 914 13, 036, 386 12, 375, 673 11, 765, 783 13, 646, 276 
eibiatbl ciekiwvintiimoncdaoe ae 11, 234 75, 204, 000 2, 581, 645 1, 197, 883 1, 383, 762 1, 234, 026 1, 347, 619 1, 153, 995 1, 427, 650 
he essnniddilinitsAdiaies 13, 020 32, 639, 000 1, 332, 897 599, 804 733, 093 613, 133 719, 764 547, 821 785, 076 
Virginia See Tie duithneneoabbatuekl 50, 244 269, 102, 000 8, 465, 291 4, 147, 993 4, 317, 298 4, 325, 764 4, 139, 527 3, 851, 707 4, 613, 584 
Washington. incall ec tart Bi 57, 420 530, 128, 000 10, 623, 165 6, 193, 305 4, 429, 860 6, 958, 173 3, 664, 992 6, 373, 899 4, 249, 265 
West Virginia 222 197, 439, 000 6, 187, 941 3, 291, 985 2, 895, 956 3, 440, 495 2, 747, 446 3, 050, 655 3, 137, 286 
WEI a sad. .cspndeen 101, 619 409, 872, 000 14, 242, 819 7, 178, 381 7, 064, 438 7, 591, 423 6, 651, 396 7, 292, 323 6, 950, 496 
Wainer nerds divetwncescs 28, 647, 000 , 376, 252 507, 837 868, 415 518, 847 857, 405 558, 758 817, 494 
I ee uuitioredadstbunstdaie 4, 260,166 | 21, 757, 931, 000 690, 109, 228 338, 352, 514 351, 756, 714 352, 451, 791 337, 657, 437 319, 615, 222 370, 494, 006 
You will note from the above table T. V. A. commercial service INDUSTRIAL RATES 
that the average commercial consumer Cents per Now let us turn to the industrial 
is overcharged more than 100 percent kilowatt-hour | rates. 
in practically every State in the Union. | yy,.+ 950 kilowatt-hours................ 3.0 Here is a table showing the amount 
And here are the standard T. V. A. Next 750 kilowatt-hours 2.0 of electricity used in every State in 
commercial rates—the rates paid by the | rn" Oe ee Tara eeannmnmn man , 1939, the cost thereof, and the over- 
commercial consumers throughout the | Next 1,000 kilowatt-hours___...-...--.. 1.0 | charges, according to the T. V. A., the 
T. V. A. area: All over 2,000 kilowatt-hours__......... .8 | Tacoma, and the Ontario rates. 
TABLE 3.—Industrial and other electric sales for ultimate consumption, 1939 
Estimated sales data for 1939 Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 
State Tennessee Valley Authority Tacoma, Wash. Ontario, Canada 
Number of Total Total . siiilieet ita lke esti cecaibiatl 
customers | kilowatt-hours revenues 
Revenues | Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings 
MIN an od cdistis Mitten ihn aicta Sete 35, 232 1, 142, 665, 000 $11, 473, 963 $8, 238, 305 $3, 235, 658 $5, 496, 028 $5, 977, 935 $7, 710, 503 $3, 763, 460 
BE rice nduintndiesidunaciegablandi 17, 182 370, 800, 000 4, 511, 419 2, 183, 527 2, 327, 892 1, 457, 188 3, 054, 231 2, 052, 696 2, 458, 723 
Arkansas seqodndintvtianddooensubieed 19, 716 375, 054, 000 5, 186, 764 3, 246, 914 1, 939, 850 2, 168, 067 3, 018, 697 2, 852, 720 2, 334, 044 
CR a. con dodesesbhadnoscalasetuc 383, 824 5, 831, 307, 600 69, 649, 417 64, 913, 257 4, 736, 160 43, 321, 937 26, 327, 480 59, 689, 550 9, 950, 867 
CI indies cvsidp secnsndeb pind 21, 810 381, 176, 000 6, 515, 520 3, 922, 343 2, 593, iv 2, 612, 724 3, 902, 796 3, 629, 145 2, 886, 375 
NE sag. wbataddenntaaeoots 13, 040 746, 479, 000 12, 784, 418 8, 079, 752 4, 704, 5, 395, 024 7, 389, 304 7, 427, 747 5, 356, 671 
Shs 35 <1 sttinconinithinneonagiiink 1, 065 129, 675, 000 1, 603, 722 1, 063, 268 540, 454 708, 845 894, 877 976, 667 627, 055 
District of Columbia...............-- 965 459, 478, 000 5, 210, 883 3, 579, 877 1, 631, 006 3, 579, 877 1, 631, 006 3, 282, 856 1, 928, 027 
Bi iaidicndabiscéidinekuocskisiaoas 17, 919 410, 965, 000 6, 579, 559 3, 566, 121 3, 013, 438 2, 375, 221 4, 204, 338 3, 381, 893 3, 197, 666 
CI iakiin <dcmnkaniin nanonesiieiiigh 4, 194 1, 074, 951, 000 10, 945, 625 7, 749, 503 3, 196, 122 5, 166, 335 5, 779, 290 7, 125, 602 3, 820, 023 
DE Aiisnndetinsibbeaincasccibhiet 29, 055 , 702, 000 4, 065, 820 2, 581, 796 1, 484, 024 1, 719, 842 2, 345, 978 2, 764, 758 1, 301, 062 
TO itpncondogiapidendnesonsepahad 144,529 | 4,995, 674, 000 62, 846, 879 36, 074, 109 26, 772, 770 24, 070, 355 38, 776, 524 33, 183, 152 29, 663, 727 
DE dnascadeditetinietoccescadaeek 98, 516 1, 692, 074, 000 24, 099, 299 15, 182, 558 8, 916, 741 10, 121, 706 13, 977, 593 13, 977, 593 10, 121, 706 
TOGA Gteecbilattinrebindicseudeiigies 39, 676 779, 647, 000 10, 760, 480 6, 682, 258 4, 078, 222 4, 454, 839 6, 305, 641 6, 348, 683 4, 411, 797 
TRI itis tpi scinde cdeuncgisnat 24, 831 624, 046, 000 8, 710, 229 5, 496, 154 3, 214, 075 3, 667, 006 5, 043, 223 5, 217, 427 3, 492, 802 
Ee  nndakstiiddimdiiasbonakstall 35, 096 674, 028, 000 10, 216, 269 6, 650, 791 3, 565, 478 4, 444, 077 5, 772, 192 6, 129, 761 4,086, £08 
Si ednuliiacininecdsmasetatiates 8, 467 771, 808, 000 8, 924, 891 5, 854, 728 3, 070, 163 3, 900, 177 5, 024, 714 5, 399, 559 3, 525, 332 
MNES, ciditv cadsdineasdtingddont ects’ 34, 519 701, 342, 000 5, 721, 547 3, 724, 727 1, 996, 820 2, 483, 151 3, 238, 396 3, 421, 485 2, 300, 062 
DERE «cn dithmseniiasdatacecsisah 23, 745 1, 208, 788, 000 13, 986, 712 8, 433, 987 5, 552, 725 5, 622, 658 8, 364, 054 7, 804, 585 6, 182, 127 
Massachusetts... .......-....---.00--s 4, 436 1, 307, 093, 000 22, 420, 428 13, 295, 314 9, 125, 114 8, 856, 069 13, 564, 359 12, 263, 974 10, 156, 454 
BR in dadedishniedaedencnseies 59, 172 2, 616, 302, 000 33, 871, 650 18, 663, 279 15, 208, 371 12, 464, 767 21, 406, 883 17, 172, 927 16, 698, 723 
PEI cn dshaishitinsdoceocasbses 31, 907 859, 543, 000 13, 320, 748 8, 325, 468 4, 995, 280 5, 554, 752 7, 765, 996 7, 646, 109 5, 674, 639 
WI nas daiidwhgcabsocantadinces 16, 088 262, 119, 000 4, 280, 963 2, 585, 702 1, 695, 261 1, 712, 385 2, 568, 578 2, 380, 215 1, 900, 748 
bina icdsbcateosicoccudsdsak 36, 424 1, 622, 611, 000 18, 864, 921 12, 865, 876 5, 999, 045 8, 583, 539 10, 281, 382 12, 167, 874 6, 697, 047 
ie ick ccdndtiindhcndncéonpeiiitial 13, 092 1, 302, 448, 000 6, 708, 416 5, 628, 361 1, 080, 055 3, 750, 005 2, 958, 411 5, 172, 189 1, 536, 227 
Don nhvbtiiintidinddacuncuatinel 13, 642 368, 281, 000 5, 418, 963 3, 674, 057 1, 744, 906 2, 449, 371 2, 969, 592 3, 408, 528 2, 010, 425 
WL dt.) scaisdl wbdieabacwocebithed 2, 992 66, 456, 000 964, 131 789, 623 174, 508 526, 416 437, 715 725, 027 239, 104 
New Hampshire..................... 21, 709 169, 782, 000 3, 256, 692 2, 208, 037 1, 048, 655 1, 472, 025 1, 784, 667 2, 028, 919 1, 227, 773 
NAW INO. 4d cu gaacdacddoccabemaaas 4, 332 1, 701, 721, 060 25, 789, 804 15, 164, 405 10, 625, 399 10, 135, 393 15, 654, 411 13, 952, 284 11, 837, 520 
DU EN cabled dtednonnndaksontl 3, 132 20, 978, C00 736, 305 365, 207 371, 098 243, 717 : 335, 755 400, 550 
PO cela th: inn omsantia’ 136, 139 7, 727, 369, 000 81, 319, 373 47, 327, 875 33, 091, 498 31, 551, 917 49, 767, 456 43, 505, 855 37, 813, 508 
WOE MONE Sos. cctencesncceuscuc 89, 783 1, 696, 604, 000 19, 262, 155 13, 772, 441 5, 489, 714 9, 188, 048 10, 074, 107 13, 079, 003 6, 183, 152 
SOROS nk ecckakbeba’ 2, 942 37, 067, 600 898, 817 491, 653 407, 164 328, 068 £70, 749 451, 206 447, 611 
et acne Aaa cetiadasdihalktieiid 146, 236 4, 414, 012, 000 58, 318, 411 38, 198, 559 20, 119, 852 25, 485, 146 32, 833, 265 34, 174, 589 24, 143, 822 
yc ccckiineKibndileonsteiebas 21, 271 570, 034, 000 7, 217, 441 4,770, 729 2, 446, 712 3, 182, 891 4, 034, 550 4, 402, 639 2, 814, 802 
NE Th nt Didngithedoancndasiool 69, 645 605, 678, 000 7, 445, 421 6, 276, 490 1, 168, 931 4,191,772 2, 253, 649 5, 770, 201 1, 675, 220 
ncn cananaenes 164, 174 8, 085, 269, COO 134, 840, U62 92, 230, 602 42, 609, 460 61, 487, 068 73, 352, 994 86, 567, 320 48, 272, 742 
NN) sticicdedctieidcakcdes 6, 590 409, 923, 000 6, 609, 396 4, 190, 357 2, 419, 039 2, 795, 775 3, 813, 621 3, 826, 840 2, 782, 556 
GONE CINE. snk esanecientiaebeus 26, 754 965, 005, 600 9, 990, 809 6, 973, 585 3, 017, 224 4, 655, 717 5, 335, 092 6, 813, 732 3, 177, 077 
Bett DOM Soss5S055555552200-05- 6, 869 55, 188, 000 1, 433, 988 739, 938 694, 050 493, 292 940, 696 679, 710 754, 278 
NE cco satachchinacearnaccnéa 58, 162 953, 811, 000 11, 492, 74 8, 803, 445 2, 689, 303 5, 872, 794 5, 619, 954 9, 447, 039 2, 045, 709 
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revenues 
Revenues Revenues Savings 
ae ae ee 867, 727, 000 337 | $14, 761, 138 $8, 448, 199 $9,840,759 | $13, 368,578 | $13, 879, 184 $9, 330, 153 
ee ree 598, 215, 000 211, 620 4, 379, 1 1, 832, 428 2, 919, 461 8, 292, 159 4, 025, 130 2 186" 490 
Vee. es fe) ee 133, 496, 000 , 074, 857 2, 097, 052 977, 805 1, 399, 060 1, 675, 797 2, 044, 780 1, 030, 077 
Ve ee 789, 381, 000 9, 872, 11 7, 325, 2, 547, 006 4, 886, 697 4, 985, 419 6, 466, 236 3, 405, 880 
Wetnstes i 539, 921, 000 062, 096 9, 504, 932 2, 557, 164 6, 344, 662 5, 717, 434 8, 865, 641 3, 196, 455 
OL) Ee SU 273, 648, 000 351, 513 9, 443, 296 4, 908, 217 6, 300, 314 8, 051, 199 8, 768, 774 5, 582, 739 
WwW Bie) Crt fe Ee 463, 858, 000 568, 949 12, 526, 490 8, 042, 459 8, 350, 993 12, 217, 956 11, 559, 749 9, 009, 200 
SR RES a: 69, 753, 000 1, 268, 056 636, 564 631, 492 424, 799 843, 257 716, 482 551, 604 
~~ Sek eee 380, 848, 873,602 | 565,238,752 | 283,634,850 | 378,212,720 | 470,660,873 | 524,674,273 | 324, 199, 329 
While large industries, as a rule, have Here are the standard T. V. A. indus- iebeeieeiaiden Lesaleiiiall ‘ Pre aw ll 
been able to obtain better rates than have | trial rates: a Next 400,000 kilowatt-hours........ 3.0 
the residential and commercial consum- | ,,oua Siesta si ciamee Next 1,500,000 kilowatt-hours..... 2.5 
ers, it will be seen that the industrial con- First 1,000 kilowatt-hours demand. $1.00 All over 2,000,000 kilowatt-hours... 3.0 
sumers alone paid overcharges for their All over 1,000 kilowatt-hours TOTALS 
electricity in 1939 ranging from $283,- RE Sik imine mnnjalissadetiodhenete -90 And, finally, here is a table showing the 
ii Mills total amounts of electricity used for all 
634,850, — 8 to the 7. Vv. A cates, Energy charge kilowatt i purposes in all the States. the amounts 
: - > 
to $324,199,329, according to the Ontario First 10,000 kilowatt-hours....._- 10.0 paid in each State, and the overcharges 
rates, and $470,660,873, according to the Next 25,000 kilowatt-hours. ....._ . 6.0 | according to the T. V. A. rates, the 
Tacoma, Wash., rates. Next 65,000 kilowatt-hours___.___ - 4.0 ' Tacoma rates, and the Ontario rates: 
TasLe 4.—Total electric sales for ultimate consumption, 1939 
Estimated sales data for 1939 Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 
State Tennessee Valley Authority Tacoma, Wash. Ontario, Canada 
Number of Total Total 
customers | kilowatt-hours revenues 
Savings 
Diet A. ecincniineiocce ated 240,494 | 1, 540, 533,000 | $22,804,774} $15, 127, 936 $7, 766,838 | $11,811,604 | $11, 083, 170 $9, 088, 001 
BIN... ucscunomntianaicansala 69, 139 476, 422, 000 8, 517, 990 3, 914, 573 4, 603, 417 3, 085, 995 5, 431, 995 4, 976, 511 
ID saci cvciecnebicncinscnseeanin’ 144, 184 536, 359, 000 12, 598, 272 6, 587, 584 6, 010, 688 5, 271, 647 7, 326, 625 6, 899, 342 
NE a es nee ae 2, 167,547 | 9, 258,174,000} 161,842,507 | 127, 217, 534 34, 624,973 | 101, 402, 146 60, 440, 361 50, 393, 933 
COPE on oneickunisepicaccsnplial 237, 438 655, 955, 000 18, 830, 010 9, 820, 320 9, 009, 690 7, 978, 372 10, 851, 638 9, 999, 546 
UO coriieniincileicantsiniinnathisead 509,935 | 1, 439, 395, 000 41, 077, 984 22, 540, 125 18, 537, 859 17, 347, 042 23, 730, 942 22, 190, 608 
SR ---oamemes aes 54, 109 213, 949, 000 697, 705 2, 589, 631 2, 108, 074 2, 099, 088 2, 598, 617 2, 481, 601 
District. of Columbia_...............- 162, 663 801, 224, 000 13, 738, 143 10, 504, 345 3, 233, 798 10, 071, 477 3, 666, 666 4, 639, 232 
OIA sac aunsmnedciicels cae 317, 438 918, 317, 000 29, 801, 863 13, 517, 254 16, 284, 609 11, 426, 355 18, 375, 508 18, 389, 441 
SUE 2 bt vaccceudsceiudacmnal 283,718 | 1, 715, 447, 000 29, 871, 880 18, 210, 211 11, 661, 669 14, 795, 238 15, 076, 642 13, $48, 658 
SR aitnalin.tdlamnbbeisniadivakbesiadll 108, 475 663, 680, 000 8, 996, 165 5, 288, 648 8, 707, 517 4, 162, 913 4, 833, 252 4, 023, 502 
er oe 2, 290,681 | 7,845, 103,000] 170, 542, 367 96, 479, 400 74, 062, 967 79, 894, 112 90, 648, 255 88, 780, 093 
IR os st itinkedcoterce skates 798, 268 | 2, 797, 211, 000 62, 113, 056 36, 599, 647 25, 513, 409 29, 954, 004 32, 159, 052 30, 670, 238 
MRK ic 28... id Seanad’ 510,085 | 1, 365, 831, 000 34, 494, 962 19, 252, 824 15, 242, 138 16, 074, 609 18, 420, 353 16, 837, 935 17, 657, 027 
I iS icedieitd Ranke ancckcdSd 357,499 | 1, 072, 938, 000 26, 085, 530 14, 722, O11 11, 363, 519 12, 126, 572 13, 958, 958 12, 669, 226 13, 416, 304 
NONE hectic S05 -~ansacneol 312,790 | 1, 056, 729, 000 23, 947, 723 14, 497, 124 9, 450, 599 11, 704, 748 12, 242, 975 12, 462, 700 11, 485, 
KANO icnccneis tildinhlicinpen nahn 596 | 1, 068, 685, 000 21, 948, 068 11, 957, 725 9, 990, 343 9, 394, 140 12, 553, 928 10, 337, 573 11, 610, 495 
eR ae an rar 214, 788 932, 840, 000 14, 849, 712 8, 225, 922 6, 623, 790 6, 587, 738 8, 261, 974 7, 060, 269 7, 789, 443 
NI So oes cn BE 393,151 | 1, 770, 015, 000 33, 942, 432 19, 952, 742 13, 989, 690 16, 298, 664 17, 643, 768 17, 612, 713 16, 329, 719 
Massachusetts_.........----------.-- 1, 311, 668 | 8, 067, 221, 000 92, 590, 153 45, 771, 181 46, 818, 972 38, 577, 116 54, 013, 037 38, 322, 857 54, 267, 296 
DEORE... dbindeKnds nnn nsedtous 1, 361, 757 | 4, 868, 786,000 | 103, 921, 204 61, 482, 620 42, 438, 674 51, 540, 917 52, 380, 377 51, 109, 372 52, 811, 922 
MOOD........1..dithitkinde ass ncaa 567, 47 | 1, 854, 879, 000 41, 464, 196 24, 100, 676 17, 363, 520 19, 949, 444 21, 514, 752 20, 231, 437 21, 232, 759 
MN a 114, 953 414, 142, 000 10, 587, 535 5, 659, 666 4, 927, 869 4, 552, 298 6, 035, 242 5, 030, 340 5, 557, 195 
DIES ec eccindhaintihedinan sadabehio’ 754,746 ; 2, 762, 529, 000 57, 354, 225 35, 184, 961 22, 169, 264 29, 233, 283 28, 120, 942 30, 348, 933 27, 005, 292 
MINNIS... ..S2dt8i fs. debbed 127,266 | 1, 474, 586, 000 13, 193, 110 8, 854, 313 4, 338, 797 6, 687, 759 6, 505, 351 7, 935, 021 5, 258, 089 
EET ae a 238, 881 679, 047, 000 17, 867, 709 10, 395, 117 7, 472, 592 8, 693, 451 9, 174, 258 9, 102, 501 8, 765, 208 
PRNURINE CL... <0: Sidi bate nnccsadeliel 22, 329 113, 249, 000 2, 522, 716 1, 532, 282 990, 434 1, 230, 996 1, 291, 720 1, 338, 800 1, 183, 916 
New Hampshire....--.------------- 148, 348 319, 318, 000 9, 949, 466 5, 158, 619 4, 790, 847 4, 133, 135 5, 816, 331 4, 551, 644 5, 397, 822 
Naw SONON «ioscan sce 1, 258, 400 | 3, 250, 059, 000 98, 716, 190 48, 110, 659 50, 605, 531 40, 157, 475 58, 558, 715 40, 674, 287 58, 041, 903 
Sie MUONEOD «01. ios chs nn -ndabiead 47, 025 95, 836, 000 3, 904, 966 1, 618, 382 2, 286, 584 1, 417, 707 2, 487, 259 1, 432, 993 2, 471, 973 
BUN MIE od deci dd don nan dedibed 4,100,952 | 14,120, 109,000 | 332, 764,647 | 166,148,364 | 166,616,283 | 142,823,237 | 189,941,410} 141,207,221} 191, 557, 426 
North Carolina. ........------------- 354, 644 | 2, 202, 238, 000 35, 054, 471 22, 739, 091 12, 315, 380 17, 452, 367 17, 602, 104 20, 704, 368 14, 350, 103 
Niewtts DAMON. oii sic ccinnnncntindnd 81, 990 146, 896, 000 5, 603, 938 2, 727, 846 2, 876, 092 2, 405, 588 3, 198, 350 2, 269, 944 3, 333, 994 
UR Bes hui tcicdindtahactinecscoaaeee 1,809,829 | 6, 816,026,000 | 138, 866, 147 88, 131, 633 50, 734, 514 70, 936, 856 67, 929, 291 74, 117, 732 64, 748, 416 
III aa o cictissindibcthgdeencoch eins 302,761 | 1, 052, 942, 000 25, 307, 691 13, 247, 407 12, 060, 284 11, 083, 475 14, 224, 216 11, 337, 398 13, 970, 293 
I Ls nacksditinciedatentontadeiel 298,962} 1, 156, 800, 000 21, 257, 229 14, 506, 503 6, 750, 726 11, 721, 500 9, 535, 729 12, 848, 312 8, 408, 917 
Pennsylvania.............-.-.-....-. 2, 469,023 | 11,014, 450,000 | 211,839,652 | 134, 589, 762 77, 249, 890 99, 526,943 | 112,312,709 | 119, 425, 295 92, 414, 357 
Whee Mien. onan nce ddbed 207, 040 598, 997, 000 16, 463, 292 8, 525, 507 7, 937, 785 6, 630, 194 9, 833, 098 7, 339, 827 9, 123, 465 
South Carolina....... deshice cancel 145,031 | 1, 186, 506, 000 17, 182, 568 11, 084, 470 6, 098, 098 8, 435, 673 8, 746, 895 10, 342, 691 6, 839, 877 
ON a aaa aes 91, 346 174, 651, 000 6, 652, 433 3, 145, 737 3, 506, 696 2, 725, 172 3, 927, 261 2, 648, 200 4, 004, 233 
WUAONO......ddccladiadndscnondchddel 306, 828 | 1, 464, 304, 000 27, 313, 862 19, 595, 393 7, 713, 469 15, 776, 386 11, 537, 426 20, 096, 058 7, 217, 804 
OE 2. Seuncndililiddeddastndcddlial 876,930 | 3, 258, 753, 000 73, 181, 357 40, 379, 742 32, 801, 615 33, 658, 968 39, 522, 389 35, 125, 112 38, 056, 245 
Utah..___- caeiandel 3 Eikousendaddan 125, 390 775, 414, 000 12, 391, 252 7, 699, 887 4, 691, 365 5, 902, 109 6, 489, 143 6, 744, 249 5, 647, 003 
oS TET RE OFS 94, 493 216, 917, 000 6, 807, 298 8, 865, 434 2,941, 864 2, 974, 410 3, 832, 888 3, 420, 444 3, 386, 854 
WN od ccs chnatinictdccandotited 346,354 | 1, 346, 710, 600 29, 336, 667 17, 665, 686 11, 670, 981 14, 316, 118 15, 020, 549 14, 827, 640 14, 509, 027 
Weenie eal 499,981 | 2, 639, 422, 000 35, 972, 065 24, 919, 279 11, 052, 786 20, 889, 600 15, 082, 465 22, 201, 825 13, 770, 240 
WENN ie esa don cceccslbad 255,633 | 1, 642, 120, 000 27, 528, 326 16, 774, 849 10, 753, 477 13, 081, 490 14, 446, 836 14, 733, 789 12, 794, 537 
I ki ads ces dace’ 724,847 | 2,399, 702, 000 52, 390, 684 80, 304, 957 22, 085, 727 24, 661, 558 27, 729, 126 26, 393, 427 25, 997, 257 
RR Re ee 40, 586 120, 646, 000 3, 870, 402 1, 663, 039 2, 207, 363 1, 370, 327 2, 500, 075 1, 678, 595 2, 191, 807 
RD cctctlitectateenecdchital 28, 526, 467 107, 162, 062, 000 2, 272, 646, 684 | 1,322, 588,618 | 940, 058, 066 | 1, 084, 032, 011 | 1, 138, 614, 673 | 1, 153, 662, 737 | 1, 118, 983, 947 
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I hope to soon have the data for 1940. 
As soon as I get it compiled, I will give 
the House the benefit of it. 

I expect to keep up this fight, to keep 
the lamp trimmed and burning, as long 
as I am in Congress, or until we get re- 
lief from these overcharges throughout 
the whole country, and get rural electri- 
fication extended to the farmers of the 
entire Nation. 





Social Gains and National Deferse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 6, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT F. 
WAGNER, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a speech delivered by me 
on December 23, 1940, in the National 
Radio Forum, arranged by the Washing- 
ton Star and broadcast over the National 
Broadcasting System, entitled “Social 
Gains and National Defense.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My friends, within recent days Adolf Hitler 
broadcast a declaration of his economic 
creed and his political faith. He said: “Two 
worlds are in conflict, two philosophies of 
life. One of these two worlds must break 
asunder.” With that solemn warning, the 
Nazi dictator shattered forever the lingering 
hope in some quarters that somehow, by 
some form of agreement or appeasement, the 
Nazi system and the democratic system could 
thrive side by side in peace and security. 

The men and women to whom Adolf Hitler 
made this special appeal were neither well 
fed nor free. They were men and women 
robbed of the two great objectives of civil- 
ized endeavor during the past 200 years—first, 
the objective of using their country’s re- 
sources to better their economic circum- 
stances and provide jobs for all, and, sec- 
ond, the objective of using their nation’s 
institutions to enlarge their liberfies. The 
enslaved millions of Germany are exhausting 
their country’s resources to feed the Nazi 
war machine, and for no other purpose. 
There is no hope for them under Nazi rule, 
in victory or in defeat. 

It is this system of retrogression that 
through its leader has flung down its chal- 
lenge to every democracy on earth. This 
challenge should spur on to even greater 
efforts our national-defense program, pro- 
ducing weapons to overcome that insidious 
war machine—weapons for the gallant British 
forces constituting our outer rim of de- 
fense—weapons for our own country to repel 
any attack upon our shores in the tragic event 
that Britain falters. 

Hitler boasts of strength through “na- 
tional unity’—unity achieved by sacrificing 
all that makes liberty sacred and life safe— 
unity enforced by the blood purge and the 
concentration camp. To defend against these 
forces, America marshals the strength of a 
free society where unity rests upon the spon- 
taneous cooperation of a free people—a peo- 
ple firm in their democratic faith, and con- 


vinced that human progress and happiness 
a bounds in a land where liberty pre- 
vails, 

In January there will reconvene in Wash- 
ington an institution for which Hitler’s Ger- 
many has no equivalent—a democratic es- 
sembly chosen by the people to represent 
their interests—the Seventy-seventh Ameri- 
can Congress. Now is an appropriate time 
to ask: What should the next Congress do, 
what can it do, to make our people and our 


institutions entirely safe and increasingly - 


successful? 

To those who say that the first task of the 
Congress will be to retreat from the liberal 
and humanitarian reforms of the past 7 years 
the answer must be, Democracy does not re- 
treat; it marches forward. This is not an 
answer of sentiment; it is an answer dictated 
by the cold, hard facts of the present defense 
situation. 

Until a year or two ago the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, without neglecting the prudent 
expansion of our armaments, devoted itself 
chiefly to creating the instruments of eco- 
nomic and social improvement. No satisfac- 
tion that I received when these instruments 
were in the making exceeded that of today, 
when I see them playing their central part in 
making America strong—when I see a housing 
program planned in 1937 now sheltering de- 
fense workers and thus speeding up defense 
industries; collective-bargaining machinery 
established in 1935 now functioning to pre- 
vent the causes of strikes in vital industries; 
the employment service attached to the Social 
Security Board now guiding millions of un- 
employed workers to jobs in defense indus- 
tries; public-works projects now entering the 
belt line of defense construction; and a re- 
vived industry, a rehabilitated labor, and a 
restored agriculture now rising to their re- 
spective tasks in molding the security of the 
whole Nation. 

The day is long since passed when wars were 
fought between small forces on a restricted 
battlefield. Contests between picked gladia- 
tors have given way to total war, where indus- 
trial capacity is more important than arms in 
being, where morale on the home front is a 
major factor, and where noncombatants share 
the physical dangers of soldiers in the field. 
Thus effective preparations for defense require 
high civilian morale and a vigorous economic 
system backing up the armed forces. 

For these reasons the social gains we have 
made in the past few years are neither lux- 
uries nor frills. They are the measure of a 
democracy’s concern for human welfare. To 
abandon these social gains now would be to 
lay ourselves open to the propaganda of the 
enemy, to encourage his aggressions, and to 
weaken our defenses against his then inevi- 
table attack. To maintain social progress as 
a continuing goal of our American system is 
to make aggression against us less likely and 
to doom it to certain failure if it is attempted. 

The history of the last World War is the best 
example of the connection between satisfac- 
tory human adjustments and adequate de- 
ferse. In the trying days beginning in 1916 
and 1917 every agency concerned with defense 
preduction found itself giving more and more 
attention to industrial relations and the wel- 
fare of labor. 

In November 1917 the Chief of Ordnance of 
the United States Army, the man responsible 
for the fullest production of war materials, 
made this important pronouncement, and I 
quote him: “In view of the urgent necessity 
for a prompt increase in the volume of pro- 
duction * * * vigilance is demanded of 
all those in any way associated with industry 
lest the safeguards with which the people of 
this country have sought to protect labor 
should be unwisely and unnecessarily broken 
down. It is a fair assumption that for the 
most part these safeguards are the mecha- 
nisms of efficiency.” 

This principle of industrial efficiency has 
been expressly endorsed and reaffirmed by the 
present Defense Commission, 
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During the World War, in furtherance of 
that same end, our wartime agencies actually 
improvised a mass of social legislation—de- 
fense housing, minimum wages, maximum 
hour standards, healthful working conditions, 
collective bargaining through freely chosen 
representatives, employment exchanges, me- 
diation and adjustment of labor disputes. In 
cur present defense drive these very measures, 
improved by tested experience, placed on a 
permanent base, are ready at hand—giving 
greater efficiency to our peacetime economy 
and greater strength to our necessary protec- 
tive rearmament. To discard or weaken these 
measures would be to weaken ourselves. This 
step the Congress will never take. 

Full employment of those able to work is a 
test second to none, as to whether democracy 
is strong and efiicient. Mass unemployment 
has been the bane of the capitalist system of 
free enterprise throughout the past decade. 
Hitler boasts that his system has done away 
with this evil. Now more than ever we must 
preserve those measures that provide decent 
jobs at fair wages. We cannot now accept the 
sweeping proposal to reduce the number of 
jobs by making the hours of labor of defense 
workers longer and longer. This proposal, 
sincerely advocated in the cause of natonal 
defense, would defeat its own objective. 

An ‘unreasonably long workweek for the 
individual worker would only bring iowered 
morale, weakened health, declining produc- 
tion, and increasing accidents. That is the 
verdict of experience here, in Great Britain, 
and even in Nazi Germany. Besides con- 
serving the strength, efficiency, and morale 
of these employed, the workweek and over- 
time requirements now embodied in jaw are 
essential for the absorption of the capable 
unemployed and the fullest employment of 
our available manpower. 

Most of the proposals to alter our wage 
and hour legislation are based on misunder- 
standing of its provisions and operation. 
There is no act of Congress or Federal regu- 
lation that puts a maximum limit on hours 
worked by any employee in the production 
of any defense supplies or construction, 
whether by a private concern or under Gov- 
ernment direction. The only requirement is 
that overtime rates be paid for all work ex- 
ceeding 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week. 

Besides, far from impeding production, 
this standard has caused many industries 
to put on extra shifts instead of attempting 
to meet production demands by a lengthen- 
ing of the workweek. Federal arsenals and 
shipyards, for example, are working 24 hours 
a day, 6 days a week, wherever physical con- 
ditions permit. Our standard is therefore 
entirely different from the original 40-hour- 
week law in France, which prohibited the 
entire plant from being worked more than 40 
hours. That was a grave mistake for which 
France paid dearly. Let no one tell you 
that we are repeating that mistake. 

The attention of the next Congress will 
also be drawn to a variety of proposals to 
abolish the right to strike and to impair col- 
lective bargaining. All such proposais should 
bring this fact to mind: Only the totali- 
tarian nations are wholly free of labor strife 
in peace and in war, and they accomplish 
this at a price we think too high to pay— 
servitude for labor and industry, reduced 
morale, and increased accidents and sabo- 
tage. In a contest between the Nazi system 
and our own, we cannot hope to succeed by 
adopting Hitler’s methods. 

Where industrial strife arises, public au- 
thority in a democracy should exert its in- 
fluence, not in coercion or dictation of a 
settlement, but in helping the parties to 
reach their own decisions and adjust their 
own difficulties around the conference table. 
Increasingly in recent years collective bar- 
gaining has led to the signing of labor agree- 
ments—charters of industrial peace and vol- 
untary discipline. The exceptional dispute 
that ripens into strife—usually where no 
labor agreement had been in force—should 
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not be allowed to obscure this fact: Not- 
withstanding a great increase in trade- 
union membership and industrial activity, 
industrial strife is on a steady decline. In- 
deed, the number of American labor dis- 
putes this year, in proportion to total popu- 
lation, has been lower than in Great Britain. 

The continued cooperation of industry 
and labor, in the establishment of a just 
industrial peace in these times of stress, has 
been a real tribute to their statesmanship 
and patriotism. An even greater measure 
of peace and stability will be achieved 
through the committees being organized 
under the National Defense Commission in 
key defense industries. The work of these 
committees should go forward with all speed, 
for in the final analysis these are the groups 
upon whom we must rely to get the job of 
defense production done. 

These are only a few of the phases of our 
social legislation which have been adapted 
to the needs of the national defense. In 
fact, at almost every point the facilities of 
peaceful progress and the facilities of de- 
fense are being fused into oe. How could 
it be otherwise, when what we seek to de- 
fend is our peaceful progress? 

Sometimes the very urgency of our de- 
fense requirements has shed new light on 
old needs that should be remedied by leg- 
islation—a plan to improve industrial hy- 
giene and reduce industrial accidents, a 
national health program, and measures to 
safeguard the social security rights of men 
serving in the armed forces. Sometimes the 
very destructiveness of war discloses more 
clearly than ever the weak spots in democ- 
racy’s endeavors—as when aerial bombs clear 
the slums of London which had stood as a 
reproach to the slowness of democratic 
processes. 

The next Congress should meet these 
needs. Among our other objectives, it 
should also go forward in insuring a mini- 
mum pension for all who reach the age of 
retirement. 

Today we are engaged in a program which 
is expected to bring full employment of our 
resources of men and machines. The ex- 
perience we derive in producing the means 
of military defense must be held ready to 
apply toward our well-being and general 
prosperity when peace comes to the world. 
For the continuing welfare of our people, 
now and in the peaceful years to come, we 
must maintain and expand wherever pos- 
sible the instruments of liberal progress we 
have so recently forged. 

We must do this as part of our contri- 
bution in the struggle of which Lincoln so 
eloquently spoke—the “struggle for main- 
taining in the world that form and substance 
of government whose leading object is to 
elevate the conditions of men—to lift arti- 
ficial weights from all shoulders; to clear 
the path of laudable pursuit for all; to 
afford all an unfettered start, and a fair 
chance in the race of life.” 
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OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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ARTICLE BY FRANK C. WALDROP 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Frank C. Waldrop, entitled “Harvard’s 
Ku Klux.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HARVARD'S KU KLUX 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


About the = st place you’d look for the 
nightshirt 


Of course, the professors don’t call them: 
selves Ku Klux Klanners. They call them- 
selves patriots who are acting in their coun- 
try’s best interests when they gang up on 
some disagreeable neighbor and run him out 
of town before daybreak. 

And, of course, they don’t rig themselves 
up in silly costumes to do the job. 

Being Harvard professors, they naturally 
have to do the dirty work in a highly re- 
spectable way, and only for the most patriotic 
purposes. And being professors at all, they 
naturally are smart enough to do the dirty 
work in a way that is a lot more painful for 
the victim than if they had tied him up in 
an alley and laid on him with a bull whip. 
The Harvard way is to force him to deny 
what he believes about history and politics. 
Academic freedom is now being denounced 
at America’s oldest university as “a peace- 
time luxury.” Harvard, you see, apparently 
has declared war. 

This news comes from a group of Harvard 
undergraduates, not one of whom is a “red,” 
a Nazi, or a Republican. Just plain Ameri- 
can boys who went up to Cambridge, Mass., 
to get an education (they thought) and are 
getting instead an “education.” They are 
learning something about human nature not 
reported in the texts on political science. 

If you want the boys’ brutal words, here 
they are: 

“We are paying $100 a course at Harvard 
for propaganda, not facts; and what’s as bad 
as that, some of the professors have even 
admitted they aren’t teaching facts any more. 
They say this is no time for such things.” 

Instead of teaching facts, these professors 
are following the party line laid down by 
Harvard’s president, James Bryant Conant, 
who feels the United States should long since 
have declared war on Germany. 

To encircle all of Harvard’s faculty and 
student body with this party line, they hold 
an endless series of teas, benefits, and other 
seances, circulate petitions, and strike atti- 
tudes. 

The young assistant professor, instructor, 
or graduate student trying to get on Harvard’s 
permanent faculty must attend these doings 
or get a black mark. 

If he fails to sign no-war petitions, under- 
take British relief work, or otherwise fully 
commit himself as “all out for Britain,” in- 
cluding war, he knows very soon he is a dead 
duck and might as well get out of Cambridge. 

In the student body, resentment against 
this Conant party line is beginning to i=tke 
trouble. The Harvard undergraduate daily 
paper, the Crimson, has described the faculty 
teas as the cocktails for Britain hour, and is 
putting up a strong fight against the pro- 
fessors’ pressure. 

It takes a special delight in quoting their 
own writings about the first World War, and 
its editorials crack at President Conant regu- 
larly. As a result, faculty letters are begin- 
ning to swamp it, and undergraduate spies 
report a head-office movement to “do some- 
thing about the Crimson.” Do what? 

If you want some names in this matter, 
here are a few: Prof. Roger Bigelow Merriman, 
the Gurney professor of history and political 
science—bellwether of the “all out for war” 
campaign. He thinks we should have got in 
the first World War sooner, and ought long 
since to have rushed into this one. 
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The effect of his attitude on his own teach- 
ing staff is summarized in the remarks of one 
of his assistants the other day. 

This young Harvard hopeful feels that the 
only way to settle the European problem is 
to castrate all Germans. 

Prof. William Yandell Elliott, chairman of 
the department of government. He is a 
Tennessean, captain of the One Hundred and 
Fourteenth Field Artillery of the A. E. F. 
Wants to fight Germany now. 

a a Se ee 
“Going to war isn’t as dangerous as cross- 
ing Harvard Square in a rush traffic hour.” 

These two are typical of the organized ma- 
jority determined to stamp out of Harvard's 
faculty and student body any question of the 
rightness of an all-out war on Germany. 

And they are getting results. 

The estimate of the persons who report 
this situation is that history, government, 
and political science were taught at Harvard 
pretty objectively until the blitzkrieg last 
spring. The facts concerning the 1914-18 
war, the peace treaty, and the League of Na- 
tions kept all radical interventionists silent. 
Indeed, when they spoke up, the students 
promptly quoted books by such distinguished 
Harvard professors as Sidney Fay, whose 
Origins of the World War is such a flat con- 
tradiction of the story that we went to France 
to “make the world safe for democracy.” 

But since the blitzkrieg the intellectual 
terrorism has become so fierce that even Fay 
has backed water. His attitude is “this time 
it’s different.” Others—and they made up 
the majority of Harvard’s faculty prior to the 
blitzkrieg—just flatly say “we were wrong.” 
And sheepishly look the student in what they 
hope is his blind eye. 

One or two men of note, such as Philos- 
opher William Ernest Hocking, have even 
stood up to President Conant, let alone 
cussed the Kluxers. 

And the boys are taking bets on what will 
happen to him. (He’s not a “red.” Not a 
Nazi. He’s suspected of being a Republican, 
however. And he was all for war in 1917, 
Even served as a War Department propa- 
ganda man.) 

What difference does this flurry in the Ivy 
League make? Who cares if a Harvard pro- 
fessor is driven by his colleagues to change 
his story about the past and to pledge him- 
self to tea-fighting for another war in which 
he doesn’t believe? 

Well, if you don’t know what difference 
that makes, you wait around until this Har- 
vard spirit filters down to the “direct action” 
level of patriots. After the hoodlums have 
come down the street breaking windows and 
throwing gasoline on old Mr. Dinglehoofer’s 
dachshund, maybe you'll get the point. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 6, 1941 
ARTICLE BY FRANK C. WALDROP 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an able inquiry 
by Mr. Frank C. Waldrop, foreign and 
political editor of the Times-Herald of 
Washington, D. C. The article, entitled 
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“Ts William Allen White a Traitor,” was 
published in the columns of the Times- 
Herald on December 30, last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Is WiLtut1AM ALLEN WHITE A TrRaAtTor?—La- 
GvuarpiA Is ASKING THE Ku Kivux To Work 
on Hmm 


(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


The mayor of New York City has just 
called one of the country’s most prominent 
and respected newspaper editors a traitor. A 
Washington columnist has circulated the 
idea that the editor is a senile fool and 
shortly will be drummed out of public life. 

And partners of the editor in his most 
recent activities have yelled so shrilly in his 
ear that he has issued a half-hearted retrac- 
tion of his own words. 

No, this isn’t a summary of something that 
happened a long time ago. 

On Monday, December 23, William Allen 
White, editor of the Emporia (Kans.) Ga- 
zette and chairman of the Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies, gave 
out a statement saying he opposes repeal of 
the Johnson Act, ccnvoy of troops or sup- 
plies to Europe, repeal of the Neutrality Act, 
and, finally, that he cpposes entry of the 
United States into the war. 

“Any crganizetion thet is for war,” he 
wrote, “is seriously playing Hitler’s game.” 
To the contrary, he wants us at peace so we 
can produce weapons with which England 
may fight. 

There was good common sens2 in his atti- 
tude. Our country has been pl2dged by the 
President to give Great Britain unlimited 
material aid, and 99 44/100 percent of 
the people are behind the pledge. We are all 
doubly strong for the rearmament of the 
United States in its own defense. 

Our steel plants, the world’s greatest, are 
running at 92 percent of capacity, and our 
aluminum plants, equally the world’s largest, 
are even nearer to 100 percent of capacity 
production. Yet we have not actually begun 
to commence to start to make ready to take 
the first steps toward meeting the obliga- 
tions undertaken. We are still on a 5-day 
week. 

The country is emotionally in a turmoil. 
Everybody says we must build arms, but no- 
body has actually got down to building them. 
In such a time of nutty notions you’d think 
responsible people would speak only to soothe 
the public mind, rather than to inflame it, 

Mr. White’s statement should have been a 
welcome bit of soothing. 

To the contrary, on Friday last, one of the 
Washington columnists who had been most 
laudatory of Mr. White up to that point broke 
out in a gall-bitter piece calling him an old 
fool and stating that he would soon be kicked 
off the “Committee to Defend, etc.” 

ther members of the comiittee forced 

. White to eat his own words. 

And yesterday, Fiorello LaGuardia, who 
has been a useful public servant, felt it was 
wise to make public a letter containing these 
words: 

“I read your statement saying what the 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies would not do. Strange, when the going 
was good for the Allies, you ani others were 
strong in saying what you would do. Now 
that the going is bad, you are doing a typical 
Laval. 

“It occurred to me that the committee had 
better divide. You could continue as chair- 
man of the ‘Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies With Words’ and the 
rest of us would join a ‘Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies With 
Deeds.’ That would at least identify the 
division which I am sure your statement 
will cause * * *” 

Now if that isn’t inviting in the devil, 
what is? Mr. LaGuardia certainly thinks 


Laval is a traitor. And he makes it unmis- 
takably plain that he thinks William Allen 
White has done a traitorous thing. By doing 
what? By simply opposing the United States’ 
entry into war. 

People in public office as important as 
LaGuardia’s ought to have more sense than 
that. Even if he thinks White a traitor, 
he ought not to say so. For that is shooting 
talk, and there are other people in this coun- 
try who don’t know any better than to live 
up to the language of the hour. When they 
hear men abused with words, they set out to 
abuse them with deeds. 

Do you remember the Ku Klux Klan? It’s 
a patriotic organization, it says, and never 
did lixe William Allen Whitc, anyhow. Would 
it please Mr. LaGuardia to see the Klan 
string the old gentleman up to a Kansas 
telephone pole? 

He certainly is asking it to do so. 

And, incidentally, if Mr. White, is aiding 
the Allies cnly with words by saying we 
should keep out of war while helping them 
with goods, what does LaGuardia advocate 
with his “Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies With Deeds’? 
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ARTICLE FROM BULLETIN PUBLISHED BY 
THE FRIENDS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, how 
many times do we refer to our form of 
government as a democracy without a 
clear concept cof the true meaning of the 
term “democracy”? 

It may be well for all of us to take a 
few moments to analyz; the following 
article, which appeared in the December 
bulletin published at Weshington, D. C., 
by the friends of the public schools: 


WHAT IS A REPUBLIC? A DEMOCRACY? 


Is this country being led through educa- 
tion toward a scheme of government which 
will do away entirely with the Constitution 
and the Supreme Court with their checks 
and balances on public whims, and thus put 
the entire control of the Nation in the hands 
of its executives? If not, why the sudden 
stress cn the phrase “This Country is a 
Demccracy?” Let us see. 

A republic is a government “of the people, 
by the people, for the people,” “whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed.” It has a written constitution de- 
fining the powers of the government, the 
terms of office of the members of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial departments 
of the government, with strict limitations 
as to the powers of either the elected rep- 
resentatives or executives in the conduct of 
their offices. 

Above all, a republic has a judicial sys- 
tem consisting in the United States of a Su- 
preme Court and lesser Federal courts with 
power to determine the constitutionality of 
any of the acts of their elected represent- 
atives, or elected or appointed executives. 

The Government of the United States, 
constituted the first and most perfect ex- 
ample of a republic. Indeed Funk and Wag- 
nall’s dictionary in defining a republic de- 
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scribes exactly the Government of the United 
States as originally founded. 


A REPUBLIC IS A GOVERNMENT OF LAWS AND NOT 
OF MEN 


A republic is a government it is true (as 
often stated) in which all power is vested 
in the people, but they in turn by adopting 
a constitution, after very careful and exten- © 
sive consideration, have limited themselves 
and their elected representatives and execu- 
tives in their power to make laws—they must 
all conform to the constitution and must 
not go outside thereof. 

Then to be certain that the constitution, 
which the people themselves had adopted 
after most careful consideration, should not 
be violated, they provided a Supreme Court 
(whose members are appointed for life and 
protected in their positions, both as to pay 
and life tenure) with power to decide 
whether or not a given act of the legisia- 
tive bodies, as the Congress, or an Execu- 
tive act was within the limits of the Con- 
stitution, and if they found that it was not 
within the limits of the Constitution the 
law or executive act became null and void. 

A REPUBLIC IS ORGANIZED FOR STATILITY AND 
JU3TICE TO ALL 

These provisions make for stability, for 
permanency, and protection of the rights of 
the people. So successful has this form of 
government been that up to the time of the 
World War it had been adopted in its gen- 
eral outlines by most of the nations of the 
world, including nearly all the countries of 
North and South America. 


A DEMOCRACY IS UNSTABLE 


A democracy, on the contrary, is a gov- 
ernment in which the people directly or 
representatives ard other officials elected by 
the people, are supreme, without checks and 
balances, or reviews. A democracy has no 
written constitution and no limits on the 
power of the people or their elected repre- 
sentatives to make laws at any time, no 
matter how dras‘ic the changes that may 
result in the lives of the people due to the 
enactment of thcse laws. 

A democracy is thus unstable and always 
subject to the possibility that the pecple 
directly or their elected representatives or 
executives, may, under the excitement of 
some crisis or event of national importance, 
pass laws that will make such changes in the 
lives of the people, property rights, and other 
rights of immemcrial value, that great harm 
may be done to the nation. 

THE WEAKNESS OF DEMOCRACIZS 

It is this weakness that has caused the 
downfall of demccracies in all ages, and it 
is this weakness of demeccracics that led our 
forefathers of the Constitutional Convention 
to devise a government with such checks 
and balances through legislative, executive, 
and judicial bodies, including the review of 
the constitutionality of questions by the Su- 
preme and lesser Federal courts, as would 
assure stability, and continuity, by prevent- 
ing the passage of hasty laws that might en- 
danger the funda:nental rights of the people 
and their liberties. 

There are almost no examples of pure 
democracy in the United States or elsewhere 
today except in a few small viliages and 
towns. This statement is also true of prac- 
tically every social business and fraternal 
crganization in the United States. All have 
constitutions and bylaws providing for the 
election of officers, the terms for which those 
Officers sha!l hold office, the potvers and 
duties of the different officers, and finally 
rules for changinz the constitution and by- 
laws, all following almost the exact form 
of the Republic of ihe United States, except 
for judicial review by a Supreme Court. 
THE STATE OF SOCIETY IN A NATION IS NOT ITS 

GOVERNMENT 


Nearly all authorities on definitions, 
whether dictionaries or encyclopedias, give 
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as a secondary definition of democracy, po- 
litical and legal equality, or a sort of society 
without class distinctions whether made or 
favored by law or custom” (Funk & Wag- 
nall). Thus, “the state of society” in the 
United States may be said to be a democracy 
so far as social, legal, and political rights are 


. concerned. 


But the Government of the United States 
is not a democracy, but a republic with its 
written Constitution, its checks and bal- 
ances, and with the acts of its representatives 
and executives (even the people themselves 
when enacting new laws), subject to deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States as to whether those acts of the people 
or their representatives or executives are in 
accordance with the Constitution. 


THE SUPREME COURT IS THE PEOPLE'S UMPIRE 


Thus the Supreme Court is the umpire 
between the people and their elected rep- 
resentatives and executives or even some un- 
fair majority to see that the elected repre- 
sentatives and executives and the majority 
of the people themselves obey the rules of 
the game. This is true in football, in base- 
ball and in all sports for just as Washington 
said in his Farewell Address— 

“The constitution which at any time exists, 
until changed by an explicit and authentic 
act of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all.” 

Just so the decisions of the umpire in 
athletic games is final and the rules adopted 
by the proper governing athletic bodies are 
“sacredly obligatory” upon all players and 
umpires until those rules are changed by an 
explicit and authentic act of the rules-mak- 
ing body of the organization. 

WORDS MUST HAVE DEFINITE MEANINGS OR 

CIVILIZATION FAILS 


Exactness in the meaning of words and 
their use by scientists, engineers, and law- 
yers is essential to the continuance of mod- 
ern civilization. One of the inestimable 
benefits conferred by the invention of print- 
ing and movable type was to set down per- 
manently accurate descriptions of new in- 
ventions, processes, and ideas for the benefit 
of coming generations, and it is that ac- 
cumulaticn of exact knowledge which has 
enabled the present generation, and the one 
just before it in the past 50 or 60 years to 
press on in their inventions and researches 
until those 50 or 60 years have produced more 
things for comfort, health, long life, and 
happiness for the people of the world than 
almost all previous history combined. 

To repeat, democracy as a government, has 
always meant supreme power in the elected 
representatives or executives of the govern- 
ment, or the people themselves, to make any 
laws at any time they saw fit, and thus to 
change the whole business, social or po- 
litical condition of the people in one act, 
which makes for instability and thus paves 
the way for a dictator. 

OUR GOVERNMENT WAS DESIGNED TO AVOID MOB 
RULE AND CHAOS 

Abraham Lincoln in his first inaugural 
in speaking of the necessity (in a 

of majority rule, used this lan- 


address, 
republic) 
guage: 

“A majority held in restraint by constitu- 
tional check and limitation, and always 
changing easily with deliberate changes of 
popular opinions and sentiments, is the only 
true sovercign of a free people. Whoever re- 
jects it, does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or 
to despotism.” 

The keystone of the arch of this statement 
is contained in the word “deliberate” which 
shows that Lincoln had in mind the checks 
and balances and limitations on the power 
of representatives and executives, in a re- 
public all subject to review by a supreme 
court as to the constitutionality of a ques- 
tion, and also to the further fact that while 


the Constitution itself can be changed by 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY GERALD L. K. SMITH, 
DECEMBER 22, 1940 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted is printed 
a radio address of Gerald L. K. Smith, 
delivered at Detroit on December 22, 1940. 
This address shows how impossible it is 
for us to adequately prepare for national 
defense as long as Communists are per- 
mitted to throttle the defense activities. 

The address is as follows: 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, to- 
night it is a crime to be a Christian in 
Russia. Christmas trees have been out- 
lawed. Any citizen of communistic Russia 
who dares teach religion or recite the story 
of the birth of Jesus to a little child is imme- 
diately thrown in prison. Twenty-two years 
ago the atheistic, God-hating, church-burn- 


‘ ing revolution, led by Nicolai Lenin, outlawed 


religion, slaughtered some 15,000,000 Chris- 
tians, and prophesied a world revolution 
which would make of every land on earth a 
Communist, Soviet Republic. 

Nicolai Lenin said, “Religion is the opium 
of the people.” Earl Browder, the head of 
the American Communist Party, said, “There 
is no such a thing as a good religion.” 
Stalin said, “All religion must be abolished. 
There is no such a thing as a good Christian.” 

In Russia today, the most dominant force 
is an organization known as the “Militant 
Atheists of the Soviet Union.” Recently they 
issued an Official statement which read as 
follows: “Religion is a bandage over the eyes 
of man, preventing him from seeing the world 
as itis. It is our duty to tear off this band- 
age and teach the workers to see things cor- 
rectly. We must, therefore, convince the 
masses that communism and religion cannot 
go together; that it is not possible to be a 
Communist and at the same time believe in 
the devils or gods and such fake creatures 
as the Virgin Mary and such dececivers as the 
saints and the bishops and the priests. It is 
impossible to be a real Communist and at 
the same time go to church and listen to the 
lies of the priests and the preachers.” 

Tonight the world is divided into two major 
groups—one follows the teachings of Karl 
Marx, the founder and philosopher of atheis- 
tic communism; the other follows the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. May I 
say however, ladies and gentlemen, that be- 
sides Christianity we have many minority 
religions whose sincere followers have a simple 
faith in God. I do not accuse them of being 
anti-Christian; I exclude them in this dis- 
cussion, however, merely because they are not 
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@ major force in the world. The only two 
major forces on earth are atheistic commun- 
ism and Christianity, “What about nazi- 
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driven into the desperation of semistarvation. 
The four horsemen of pestilence, and dis- 
ease, and death, and war will ride roughshod 
over the cultured and refined populations of 
broken Europe. The coming generation will 
be born in bombproof shelters. Nerve< 
shattered mothers will bring into existence 
a generation of frustrated souls. 

In the last war shell shock overcame the 
soldier in the front-line trench, but in this 
war shell shock and nervous exhaustion is 
victimizing women and children. Tonight 
the cradle, the fireplace, and the church are 
in the front-line trench. “Who, then,” you 
say, “will win this war?” This war, if it con- 
tinues, will be won by Joseph Stalin and the 
world revolutionists whose headquarters are 
in Moscow. Hitler will not be overcome by 
his enemies from without. He will likely be 
assassinated, if he does not die a natural 
death, by some of his closest comrades in this 
program of modern paganism. His passing 
will so confuse the leadership of Germany 
that the result will be virtually the same 
whether the Nazis pose as victors or are driven 
out as the vanquished. Europe will face 
nothing but bankruptcy, pestilence, disease, 
death, poverty, hunger, revolution. 

Already communistic cells, under the dis- 
cipline of Stalin, are in every community in 
Europe. France was defeated because her 
whole Government had been shot through 
and thrcugh with corruption and commy- 
nism. Even the balance of power in her 
House of Deputies (equivalent to our Con- 
gress) was made up of the disciplined agents 
of Joseph Stalin. Six months before the war 
started 200,000 Communists paraded the 
streets of London under fhe “red” flag. 

Last week—yes, even yesterday—War Com- 
missioner Bevin, of England, revealed that 
during his recent tour of England every one 
of his meetings had been heckled and dis- 
turbed by the leaders of Joseph Stalin, the 
members of the Communist Party. 

In Thursday’s issue of the Daily Worker, 
the Communist Party official paper in 
America, the editor boasts that the Com- 
munist daily paper in London is being sold 
freely upon the street. Mr. Ralph Ingersoll, 
editor of PM, a daily, left-wing newspaper in 
New York City, upon his return from Eng- 
land wrote a series of articles concerning 
conditions in England. On December 9 he 
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an arti 

‘Reds’ to Good Use in This War.” He says in 
part, I quote: “In America the Communist 
Party is regarded as subversive. * * * This 
is not at all the case in Great Britain, a 
nation already at war with a country with 
whom the Communist state of Russia is par- 
tially allied.” He then goes on to reveal that 
the Communist Party operates virtually un- 
interrupted right in the midst of this war. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this fact merely 
symbolizes the terrible weakness that has 
overcome England. True enough, her peo- 
ple have been heroic; but a nation that can- 
not discipline itself against the agents of 
Stalin is not prepared to defend itself. 

The question on this Sunday night be- 
fore Christmas for us Americans to answer is, 
Are we going to profit by the mistakes of Eu- 
rope or are we going to allow ourselves to be 
made victims of the same conspiracies which 
have brought chaos, bankruptcy, death, and 
starvation to the Old World? They are sink- 
ing tonight into a quicksand of defeat which 
America cannot underwrite. 


To attempt to overcome their mistakes with 
our men, or with our money, or with our 
ships, or with our credit would be as though 
New York City would call on the fire depart- 
ment to fill up the ocean. Efficient though 
it is, inexhaustible as their water supply may 
seem, modern as their tremendous equip- 
ment may be, should New York City decide 
tomorrow to turn her water supply into the 
ocean she would face two problems: First, it 
would not affect the ocean; and second, in 
case of fire or conflagration the greatest city 
on earth would be defenseless. 

No good American can deny the chaos of 
Europe and the crisis which they face, but 
any contribution we make to this war, any 
support we give to either side, merely con- 
tinues the fight, merely feeds the flame, and 
prepares it all the more effectively for the 
day that Stalin and his red hordes of propa- 
gandists will swoop dcwn upon the defense- 
less people of an exhausted Europe and pro- 
duce a new Communistic revolution. 

The last war lifted the red flag over Mos- 
cow and one-sixth of the surface of the world 
and lifted the swastika over Berlin and the 
entire face of Europe. Now, the red of Rus- 
sia and the brown of Germany blend together 
to produce a deep maroon, the dark red color 
of a dead man’s blood, to prophesy the awful 
day of destruction. 

Ah, if America were strong and rich; if 
America had a great army and a great navy 
and a tremendous defense equipment—better 
still, if America had a revived and reconse- 
crated patriotism which was prcducing clean 
government, which was purging corruption, 
which had the courage to outlaw its enemies 
from within—then our responsibility in this 
conflict might be different. But be not de- 
ceived, ladies and gentlemen, armies and 
navies are not everything. France had the 
second largest navy in Europe and the great- 
est army on earth, but the agents of Stalin 
and Hitler operated virtually uninterrupted 
behind the lines, just as they are operating 
in America tonight. 


Oh, I am not talking about some little Nazi 
bund in Chicago or Detroit. I am not talk- 
ing about some little Communist Party cell 
meeting in a smoke-filled room discussing 
the philosophy of Karl Marx. I remind 
America on this Sunday evening before 
Christmas that less than 2 months ago 
Stalin’s Ambassador in Washington, accord- 
ing to the society pages of the Washington 
daily newspapers, celebrated at the Russian 
Embassy in the most ornate and luxurious 
manner. They served food and wine and 
liquors. Three open bars were available to 
the guests as Officials of the United States 
Government, as representatives of the State 
Department gave champagne toasts to the 
spirit of the occasion which celebrated the 


twenty-second birthday of the church-burn- 
ing revolution of Russia. 

The record reveals that over 2,000 paid em- 
ployees of the United States Government, to- 
gether with representatives of the German 


Government and the Russian Government, ° 


and others, were present at this reception 
and this celebration. 

Someone says, “Where is the bottleneck 
which is holding back our national-defense 
program?” The bottleneck in our defense 
program is right where it always is in any 
bottle—at the top. 

Yes, some of you people thought I was an 
alarmist a few years ago. Things I said 2 
years ago, which you thought were crazy, are 
now becoming the accepted knowledge of the 
American people. I said that Harry Bridges 
was a Communist, but the Secretary of Labor, 
Miss Perkins, whitewashed him. The Ameri- 
can Legion said he was a Communist, but 
the present Attorney General of the United 
States ridiculed the American Legion. The 
Congress of the United States, under the 
leadership of Congressman MARTIN DrEs, who 
is now being made the victim of a smear 
campaign being conducted by the Nazis and 
the Communists, the Congress passed a bill 
calling for the deportation of Harry Bridges, 
but Attorney General Jackson, as a spokes- 
man for the White House, opposed the passing 
of this legislation to deport Bridges. But 
this past week America’s No. 1 G-man, J. 
Edgar Hoover, revealed in a 2,500-page report 
that the top-notch C. I. O. leader on the 
West coast is a Communist, an alien enemy, 
and should be deported. 

But the men who pose as the friends of 
the American workers, who pose as labor 
leaders in Detroit tonight, many of them, 
such as Richard Frankensteen and Walter 
Reuther, sat down in convention in Atlantic 
City the other day and voted to appeal to the 
United States Government not to deport 
Harry Eridges. 

I ask you C. I. O. leaders frankly, why do 
you want to keep Harry Bridges in America? 
Why do you continue to defend this Com- 
munist and to oppose the deportation of this 
alien enemy? Why did you send Wyndham 
Mortimer, the Communist, to California to 
organize the airp'ane industry? Commis- 
sioner Bevin, of England, says that Stalin 
and Hitler are working to sabotage the de- 
fense industry. How do you expect to enlist 
public sentiment on your side when you who 
pose as the leaders of labor insist on defend- 
ing the agents of Stalin who are now in 
partnership with Hitler? 

Now I come close to home. In Detroit on 
last Tuesday night 500 men and women sat 
down at a feast and a celebration at the Fort 
Wayne Hotel to pay tribute to Mr. John An- 
derson. John Anderson is one of the leading 
Communists in Michigan, formerly a candi- 
date for Governor on the Communist ticket. 
He is a typical, ruthless revolutionist. The 
announced purpose of this dinner at the Fort 
Wayne Hotel was to pay tribute to him for 
10 years of work with organized labor. This 
in itself was a corfession on the part of the 
C. I. O. officials that their labor group had 
permitted an avowed, self-confessed Commu- 
nist to operate in a position of leadership for 
10 years. 

Among the officials who sat down to honor 
this agent of Stalin last Tuesday night was 
Richard Frankensteen, headman of all the 
Chrysler workers, and George Addes, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the entire automobile 
Workers C. I. O. for the world. They toasted 
John Anderson. They praised John Ander- 
son, the Communist. And in response he 
made a speech during which he said: “Peace 
and plenty will only come when the profit 
system is abolished and socialism is estab- 
lished here such as it is in the Soviet Union 
of Russia. Communism is our only hope, 
just as it is the only hope of the people of 
India, Ireland, and all of Europe. To us he- 
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longs the future. Let us be guided by the 
wise policies of the great Soviet Union that 
in this period have freed the peoples of Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Estonia, and Bessarabia. Let 
life the revolutionary traditions 
, and let us extend the 
hand of unity to the free peoples of the 
Soviet Union of Russia.” 

This praise of “red” Russia in a public ban- 
quet in Detroit is bad enough, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, but to think that it was under the 
auspices of labor leadership; that it was 
praised and condoned by the men who are 
in charge of the workers in our defense in- 
dustries. Just imagine a man who loves Rus- 
sia and who believes in Stalin and who wants 
a revolution in America being in command 
of American workers in defense industries, 
where we are manufacturing the very equip- 
ment on which we must depend for national 
defense. Imagine such a banquet held to 
praise this Communist, with Frankensteen 
and Addes present, in the very home town of 
Mr. William Knudsen, the National Chairman 
of our National Defense Commission. 

The time has come for some of you com- 
promisers and you spineless Americans, even 
you industrialists who have truck with these 
“reds,” to show your colors—cezse this com- 
promising attitude. Why should any good 
American worker be compelled to join such 
an organization, and why should any Ameri- 
can industrialist be compelled to bargain 
collectively with organizations that are run 
or controlled or influenced by the stooges of 
Stalin, the ally of Hitler? 

Here is Wayne County, Mich., the largest 
industrial county on earth, preparing to build 
national-defense equipment with its workers 
being led by so-called labor leaders, many of 
whom are the disciplined agents of, or the 
former disciples of, Stalin, Lenin, Marx, and 
the atheistic, revolutionary apostles of com- 
munism. 

For instance, Mr. Walter Reu‘her, in com- 
mand of all the workers in the General 
Motors industry, in the name of organized 
labor, was trained and educated in Moscow; 
spent 2 years at Lenin University together 
with his brother Roy. 

A recent news dispatch announced that 
Mr. Sidney Hillman, when he returned from 
Mexico, proposed to visit Detroit and tell Mr. 
Ford and the workers of the Ford Motor Co. 
what they must do or must not do. Mr. Hill- 
man is a member of the National Defense 
Commission of which Mr. Knudsen is the 
Chairman. He was appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Personally I resent Mr. Hillman, and 
most Americans resent Mr. Hillman. 

He was born in Russia. He was a revolu- 
tionist in Russia. He has been a revolutionist 
in America. He made a visit to Nicolai Lenin 
after the Communist government had becn 
set up in Russia. He has made heavy dona- 
tions to certain’ Communist newspapers. He 
offered to raise a million dollars to help fur- 
ther a scherme which he and Nicolai Lenin 
worked out in Russia. He has been a friend 
of the Communists. He has cooperated with 
the Communists. He has used Communist 
organizers in his labor union. And now this 
former friend of Nicolai Lenin, this ex-revo- 
lutionist, this ex-friend of communism, this 
former Russian agitator elevated to a position 
of power in the United States Government, 
proposes to come to Detroit to tcll the Ameri- 
can workers at the Ford Motor Co. and the 
great American, Mr. Henry Ford, what they 
can or cannot do. 

I have no word to say as to whether cr not 
the Ford workers should organize. That’s the 
business of the workers. I am not condemn- 
ing the Government for sending commission- 
ers into our great industrial centers to confer 
with industrial leaders. But why should the 
great Americans be asked now to knuckle 
down to those of shady reputation and ques- 
tionable past? If the Government in Wash- 
ington wants to remove the bottleneck in 
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national-defense production let them replace 
these questionable personalities with men 
whose patriotism has never been questioned. 

I speak with raised voice on this Sunday 
night before Christmas to say that I announce 
here and now, as an American, that I am one 
of millions of Americans who have set our 
jaw to the fact that we are not going to be 
disciplined and kicked around by these “reds,” 
“pinks,” and pro-“reds,” whose loyalty is in 
Moscow, or Berlin, or in any other foreign 
propaganda capital, whether they be political 
appointees or private citizens. It is time for 
us to reconsecrate America to Americans and 
for Americans. 


If the American, Mr. Ford, has to be dis- 
ciplined, let him be disciplined by a man who 
has always loved America and not by some 
former Russian agitator. If the workers of 
the General Motors Co. are going to organize 
under leadership, let them select a leadership 
that was educated for their work in America 
and not in Moscow, as was Walter Reuther, 
their present C. I. O. dictator. If Mr. Frank- 
ensteen, one of the bosses of the C. I. O., and 
Mr. George Addes, treasurer of the C. I. O., 
and others, want to sit down and pay tribute 
to a great American labor leader, God bless 
them. But what do they mean, in an hour 
like this, by paying tribute and giving en- 
couragement to a “red” revolutionist like 
John Anderson? 

And I am bold to say that the time has 
come, whether his name is Knudsen, or Roose- 
velt, or Ford, or William Green, or John Lewis, 
or Philip Murray—the time has come, no 
matter what the American’s name is, to stand 
up on your hind legs and defy these revyo- 
lutionists. And as long as Mr. Roosevelt and 
Miss Perkins and the New Deal bureaucracy 
in Washington encourage these “reds” that 
are right in the middle of our industrial pro- 
gram and our defense program—as long as 
these anti-American propagandists are al- 
lowed to have rule over our workers—we will 
have a bottleneck; we will not have produc- 
tion; we will not build a national defense; 
and we will be the victims of the same con- 
spiracy which destroyed France, which is de- 
stroying the British Empire, which has de- 
stroyed Germany, and which has ruined 
Russia. 

And, by the grace of God, win or lose, sink 
or swim, survive or perish, in the name of the 
God I love and the Christ whose name has 
been cursed by Stalin, I reconsecrate my life 
on this Sunday night before Christmas to the 
task of issuing this chailenge to 130,000,000 
Americans who love the Stars and Stripes and 
who hate swastikas and “red” flags—arise, 
America; rededicate yourself to the name of 
the One whose birthday we celebrate om the 
25th of December, the One who has given 
us the true spirit of America. 

What shali it be in America—atheistic 
communism, or Christ-inspired Americanism? 
Let our slogan be, “For God and Country.” 

Do you think it is easy for me to say the 
things I have just said? Can’t you just 
imagine the number of things that are be- 
ing attempted to get me off the radio and to 
stop me from revealing these unpleasant 
truths concerning the enemies of America, 
the enemies of national defense, and the 
enemies of peace? But for the will of God, I 
believe that I would have been silenced be- 
fore now. But the truths that I have spoken, 
and which I expect to speak, must be spoken 
by someone, regardless of the cost, regardless 
of the persecution. 

I wonder how many of you are going to 
stand with me in the hard days that are 
ahead. This is indeed a crusade. Many of 
you have gathered in radio parties tonight in 
competition for the silk, American flag which 
we are sending out to the first largest, the 
second largest, and the third largest number 
of people gathered around a radio on this 
Sunday night before Christmas to honor their 
God and their country. 


- Following the address, Mr. McCullough will 
explain how every individual who has 
brought in 10 or more people to listen to this 
radio program around your radio may have the 
beautiful dress pin or lapel button symbolic 
of the spirit of this crusade. — 

Will you please sit down and write me a 
letter so that I can tell you how to assist 
in this great crusade to reconsecrate Ameri- 
cans to America? 

And now I make a very important an- 
nouncement. Beginning next week I will 
be on this radio twice each week. But— 
and hear me carefully—I will be on this 
station only from 7:15 to 7:30 on Sunday 
night. I repeat, 7:15 to 7:30 on Sunday 
night, and at an hour to be announced 
during the week. Please remember this and 
pass it on to your friends. 

In addressing your letters to me, please 
do not forget that at this time of year, 
especially, it is difficult for us to secure the 
money necessary to carry on this crusade 
and to buy this radio time. Enclose your 
gift and, under God, it will be used for 
the exact purpose for which it is given. No 
force can intimidate me. No threat can still 
my voice. Only death can silence the 
speaking of this truth. It remains for you 
to furnish the radio microphone through 
which I speak. Please do not silence me 
through neglect, but add your contribu- 
tion to the fund which keeps this cru- 
sading voice on the air. 

And now, while Mr. McCullough instructs 
you concerning the contest for the flags and 
tells you how to receive the literature and 
how to address your letters, I say to you all— 
God bless you, God bless and save America. 
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Subsidized Post Office 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial from the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 

It has been suggested to me that a 
unique situation exists where on one hand 
a book such as Speak Up for Democracy, 
by Edward L. Bernays, is barred by pres- 
ent postal laws under official-ruling from 
the usual book-rate classification, while 
on the other hand a propagandist pam- 
phiet such as Germany’s Facts in Re- 
view is permitted to take advantage of a 
classification which, in effect, means that 
this antidemocratic organ is subsidized 
in part by American public taxation. 

In that connection, the following edi- 
torial from the Saturday Review is en- 
lightening: 

BOOKS AND THE MAILS 

The United States Post Office is a principal 
in the following two cases, either or both of 
which may be of interest and possibly con- 
cern to the world of books: 

Case No. 1: A book discussed on this page 
last week, Speak Up for Democracy, by Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, has been rejected for inclu- 
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sion at the usual book rates by the New York 
postal authorities. No reason was given at 
first for the rejection, but later an official 
ruled ‘that the book contained advertising 
matter. Protests by the publisher brought 
the further official explanation that a biblicg- 
raphy included in the book was responsible 
for the interpretation resulting in the rejec- 
tion. It seems that Mr. Bernays had gone 
to the trouble of listing the name of the 
publisher and the price alongside each book 
recommended for supplementary reading; 
this, according to the interpretation, consti- 
tuted matter since it told people 
where they could get a book and for how 
much. 

It is difficult to determine from the wording 
of the interpretation whether it is the com- 
bination of both source and cost which is 
responsible for the ruling, or whether either 
one is sufficient to warrant the label of ad- 
vertising matter. If bibliographies with 
sources are not permissible, then many if not 
most books containing b phies have 
already escaped the restriction. One of the 
longest bibliographies of the year, for exam- 
ple, is to be found in Mortimer Adler’s How 
to Read a Book, in which several hundred 
books are listed with names of publishers. 
Yet inquiry reveals that the book was ac- 
cepted for mailing at the usual rates. And 
even where prices are given in addition to 
sources, we can point to at least one book 
which is guilty on both counts without any 
postal penalty. This volume happens to be 
devoted entirely to lists of books, with pub- 
lisher and price specified throughout. We 
are withholding the title of this book at 
the suggestion of the publisher, whose re- 
luctance to call attention to the fact is un- 
derstandable. 

Publishers of Mr. Bernays’ book are pro- 
ceeding with the appeal. In addition, the 
American Library Association is seeking a 
uniform ruling concerning bibliographies, 
since cases have come to its attention in 
which various postoffices in different sections 
of the country have given conflicting rulings 
on the same book. 

Case No. 2: Each week thousands of copies 
of Facts in Review, an out-and-out propa- 
gandist organ distributed by the German 
Library of Information, are sent out all over 
the country—to editors, clergymen, teachers, 
students, businessmen, group leaders, etc. 
They are sent through the mails at a pre- 
ferred rate under a special classification, in 
this case entitling the German Library of 
Information to a postage rate amounting 
usually to a third of the first-class postage 
requirements. 

Without getting into a detailed technical 
discussion of the differences between first- 
class mail and the other categories, it can 
be said that publishers or distributors of 
newspapers, magazines, books, or other printed 
matter may mail under second-, third-, or 
fourth-class postal classifications, depending 
upon the nature of the mailing piece, quan- 
tity, weight, etc. First-class mail, consisting 
of letters and other sealed matter, requires 
the full rate of 3 cents for each ounce going 
outside of local delivery ‘The second-, third-, 
and fourth-class categories, generally consist- 
ing of identical pieces mailed in bulk, offer 
sharp reductions in postage from the first- 
class rate. Facts in Review. for example, is 
sent out under a postal permit (No. 13921), 
entitling it to the 8-cent-per-pound rate, 
which in this case, comes to 1 cent postage 
per copy. 

Outside of the first-class category, the 
postal services of the United Stites operate at 
a loss. Last year, for example, the Postmaster 
General stated in his annual report that al- 
though his Department could show a profit 
of $128,291,223 for first-class mail, all other 
operations combined to make a net loss of 
$40,828,094. According to a postal authority, 
the United States has always shown a deficit 
for the non-first-class categories. In each 
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case, the deficit has come out of public tax- 
As the Postmaster General has pointed 
out, the public mails are a public service and 
are supported through subsidy by the people. 

This raises an interesting question: Since 
thousands of copies of Germany’s Facts in 
Review are admittedly carried through the 
mails at a loss, is it possible that the anti- 
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activity in national defense, is certainly 
something more than a minor factor. It is 
given over each week to the glories of Mr. 
Hitler’s administration, to the invincibility of 
the Nazi army in particular and the Nazi 
doctrine in general, to the folly and wicked- 
ness of Great Britain, and to the unpleasant 
consequences awaiting those who would be- 
come her allies. If one is to believe Facts in 
Review, all is serene and noble in national 
socialism. 

The issue here is not whether the maiis 
should be open to foreign propaganda—al- 
though there are ents even against 
that—but whether foreign propaganda should 
not at leasts be required to be sent under a 
classification which insures it will not be 
carried at a loss. 

Facts in Review is cleverly gotten up; it is 
clever in its approach, its content, its format. 
Most clever of all, from its own point of view, 
is that Facts in Review, in part at least, is 
subsidized by Americans themselves. 

It is absurd, of course, to conclude from 
the juxtaposition of these two cases that the 
United States Post Office is deliberately ham- 
pering or helping propagandist activities from 
one direction or the other. But these cases, 
though unrelated, do help by curious con- 
trast to high light what are possibly weak- 
nesses in our postal rulings or in the powers 
of interpretation given to postal authorities. 
It is presumptuous of the Saturday Review 
to suggest ways in which these weaknesses 
might be corrected, but the American Library 
Association, which has made a special study 
of the subject, suggests that uniform rulings 
be adopted in order to provide newspaper, 
magazine, and book publishers and distribu- 
tors with precise information concerning 
just what is mailable and under which classi- 
fications. 

As for Facts in Review, the editors by no 
means wish to suggest that the “interpreta- 
tive” censorship powers of the post office, al- 
ready very large, be further broadened. Any 
prohibitions concerning foreign propaganda 
in the mails will have to be defined and 
prescribed: by law. What is needed, appar- 
ently, is a delimitation of the area of in- 
terpretation plus a bill of particulars, whether 
applied to the mailing of books on democracy 
or pamphlets on nazi-ism. 

N.C. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago Mr. Eccles, long-time friend of the 
President and head of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, proposed the repeal of the 
President’s vast monetary powers, includ- 


ing the authority to devalue the dollar. 
A few days thereafter the President an- 
nounced his consent to the Eccles pro- 


posal, 

It goes without saying that the Eccles 
proposal was a trial balloon to test the 
public reaction; and it seems equally 
clear that, sensing the inevitable inflation 
which will follow the defense and spend- 
ing programs, the President is anxious to 
escape personal responsibility for the 
certain inflation, and wants to leave the 
blame on another agency. 

How long, oh, how long, will the Amer- 
ican people be fooled and hoodwinked by 
such antics? 





The Publication of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Cyclopedia, a Collection of 4,000 
Quotations From the Speeches, Letters, 
and Writings of the Twenty-sixth Pres- 
ident Marks the Twenty-second Anni- 
versary of His Death—This Valuable 
Work Was Produced Under the Aus- 
pices of the Theodore Roosevelt Asso- 
ciation, New York City 
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Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
January 6, 1941, is the twenty-second an- 
niversary of the death of Theodore Roose- 
velt, the twenty-sixth president of the 
United States. 

The association bearing the name of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the particular pur- 
pose of which is to recall his ideals and 
personality, has, on this, the anniversary 
of his death, published the Theodore 
Roosevelt Cyclopedia, 2, collection of 4,000 
quotations from the writings, letters, and 
speeches of this statesman, historian, 
naturalist, politician, soldier, and man 
of letters. 


At a time when events in Europe and 
Asia are challenging Americans, as indi- 
viduals, and as a nation, to make momen- 
tous decisions, the publication of a volume 
containing Theodore Roosevelt’s views on 
a thousand subjects of national concern 
and permanent significance is a notable 
event. 

The cataclysm overseas throws a kind 
of lurid light on everything Americans 
are doing and thinking, and brings it 
into fresh perspective. For several years, 
at an ever-accelerating pace, the world 
bas been moving toward the conflict 
which has now engulfed it. Theodore 
Roosevelt was a man who lived by prin- 
ciples and was passionately devoted to 
America and to her institutions. Citi- 
zenship and its obligations was one of 
the most vital points of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s political philosophy, and anyone 
who knew him can recall some expres- 
sion of vehement insistence on the par- 
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ticipation of the citizen in public life, 
and his conviction that the vitality of a 
democracy depends on the willingness 
of the individual to take responsibility 
for the common good. 

Today, with liberty all but over- 
whelmed in Europe and dangerously 
menaced over here, free government de- 
pends on personal responsibility ex- 
pressed in collective action. 

From this encyclopedia I select several 
quotations which are typical of the con- 
tents of this valuable volume. Here is 
what Theodore Roosevelt said about 
national character. 

The prime work for this Nation at this 
moment is to rebuild its own character. 
Let us find our own souls; let us frankly 
face the world situation today as it affects 
ourselves and as it affects all other 
countries. 


Here is what he said about duty, which 
was ever a dominating influence in his 
life: 

Each of us has not only his duty to him- 
self, his family, and his neighbors, but his 
duty to the State and the Nation. 


Theodore Roosevelt belongs tc the 
ages, and the ages will fix his place; but 
he has left us a legacy in the personality 
of one who was not bewildered at all 
since he was conscious of principles 
which might be depended upon as guides 
in any kind of darkness. He taught us 
what it means to be free and what it 
takes to maintain freedom. He kindles 
a beacon which it is our duty to see that 
it burns high and clear across the black- 
ness of our times. 

The Members of the House and Sen- 
ate who in these days are charged with 
such tremendous responsibility and cit- 
izens generally will find hope and com- 
fort in this volume. They will also find 
it a reliable compass in our present 
emergency. 
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Mr. Boies. Mr. Speaker, I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp today, by unanimous 
consent, a letter which I consider one of 
the finest and most complete analyses of 
the position of the American Republic in 
this time of stress and mental turmoil of 
our people. The letter tells its own story. 
To its statements, its sentiments, and con- 
clusion Isubscribe. The letter follows: 
Hon. STEPHEN BOLLES, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The crisis at hand prompts me to 
write this letter. I am not a member of a 
political lobby or any pressure group. This is 
the first letter I have ever written to my Con- 
gressman. 
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Iam no member of any foreign 
of sympathizers. My ancestors came from 


I have no scruples against the Democratic 
Party. Both I and my father before me, prior 
to this last election, have voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket consistently. 

I am no pacifist. In fact, I hold a commis- 
sion of captain in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
of the United States Army. 

i am a graduate of an American college of 
engineering, and am at present employed as 
assistant general manager of a small manu- 
facturing plant. 

With the above requisites, I believe I can 
qualify, along with millions of fellow in- 
habitants of this continent, as an average 
American. 

As such, I hold many things sacred which 
this country has always stood for. Among 
them is that broad term “democracy,” which 
to me means freedom of speech, press, re- 
ligion, respect for minorities, etc. uded 
also is our system of education, our methods 
of adjusting our economic system to fit the 
changing times, our freedom of action in gen- 
eral—so hard to define in specific terms but so 
deeply felt by every true American. 

We all know that today a great majority of 
Europeans do not subscribe wholly to these 
principles. Perhaps it would be more accu- 
rate to say they do not subscribe to the same 
means of obtaining the same end. As indi- 
viduals it is our right to hate totalitarianism 
and all its wrongs. But we cannot destroy 
that philosophy of life by making war upon 
it. We cannot destroy among other peoples a 
form of t that they have chosen 
and continue to maintain for themselves. 

At any rate we have engaged in a great 
armament-building program to create an im- 
pregnable defense of this continent on both 
land and sea to preserve these heritages. To 
this we average Americans subscribe whole- 
heartedly. I myself have already invested in 
the last 15 years considerable valuable time 
in my training as a Reserve officer to help 
bolster this defense. 

This material wall of defense we are build- 
ing—I now speak as an Army officer—will 
defend our continent against any combina- 
tion of military forces conceivable. But 
there is another method of attack upon those 
principles of freedom we hold so dear that we 
must not overlook. It is that microbe of 
revolution and discontent that feeds upon na- 
tions sick from maladjustments, unemploy- 
ment, overwhelming debts, and all the other 
ills and fevers of war-torn countries. Our 
best and only defense from this enemy is a 
healthy, prosperous, and happy populace at 
peace. 

Each evening when I get home from work I 
read in my newspaper or hear on the radio 
that our administration, or its spokesmen, is 
urging that we go beyond the mere defense of 
our American continent; that England is no 
longer able to hold her empire together; and 
that we must give her all aid lest her empire 
be broken up and the United States lost 
with it. 

We are told that we must repeal our safe- 
guards in the form of the Johnson Act and 
the Neutrality Act, enacted into law after 
careful study of the causes of our entry into 
the last war. 

With a mind trained in solving engineering 
problems, facing the cold, logical facts, I ask, 
Why? 

Granted England is facing a possible defeat. 
Again, Why? Because the world economic 
system today is geared up to the pace where 
a country with so few natural resources as the 
British Isles possess can no longer exist as a 
major world power. Are we to be called upon 
every 20 years to furnish England, or any oth- 
er country, with the wherewithal to try to 
correct her economic ills by a world war? 

Why should this country go down with the 
British Empire? Why should England be con- 
sidered our first line of defense? Have we not 
the strongest navy in the world? We will 
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transfer its equipment to foreign powers; you 


ally involving the Nation in war. If we actu- 
ally send our merchant ships to England 
loaded with munitions, if we actually use our 
own Navy to convoy these vessels, no reason- 
able man could have any question of the 
immediate result. 

Clear-headed, logical consideration of the 
facts today, even without our experience of 
the last war, should convince us that we 
average Americans are being played for 
suckers both by British propagandists and 
administration spokesmen. We don’t intend 
to be duped again, but we need you Con- 
gressmen's help. For the sake of the future 
of America and all she stands for help keep 
out of this war by— 

1. Not approving “aid short of war” beyond 
the present limitations of cash and carry in 
the Neutrality Act. 

2. Not approving any “leasing, lending, giv- 
ing” scheme to circumvent the Johnson Act. 

3. By insisting on keeping in this country 
all of the components of our Navy, air force, 
and armaments that are of any value to our 
own Nation’s defense. 


Respectfully yours, 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


W. G. Van Saun. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orp, I include an address which I deliv- 
ered on aid to Britain over the network 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System last 
Friday evening, January 3, 1941: 


The Government and people of the United 
States wish to keep this country out of war. 
The Neutrality Act expressly declares that 
the United States desires to avoid involve- 
ment in wars between foreign states. Here 
you have the official declaration of both the 
Congress and the President that the fixed 
policy of the United States is to keep out of 
this war. 
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with the administration in this cause, in 
response to the people’s will. 

It would be delightful if the United States 
could pursue with safety the course outlined 
by some enthusiasts who take the liberty of 
ignoring unwelcome facts in order to bolster 
their theory that this country needs only to 
arm itself in order to keep out of war. Their 
theory is that foreign nations are merely 
quarreling over territory; that the war does 
not involve the Western Hemisphere and, 
therefore, does not concern us; and that no 


peace 

Tragic facts prove this theory to be false. 
Eight freedom-loving nations have been 
struck down by aggressors who prociaim that 
they are out to bring the whole world under 
their domination. 


cing 
own security and preserving its own institu- 
tions, it must be destroyed. They insist that 
the United States shall stand idly by while 
they destroy one free nation after another 
in their march toward universal dominion. 


been overrun and looted, it would be our 
turn to fight or surrender; and we would 
be facing a combination made infinitely 
stronger by the booty they had taken from 
their neighbors. 

Our people rightly see that the surest 
way to avoid war now or hereafter is to 
furnish help to the nations that are blocking 
the march of the aggressors. If the 
sors are foiled we shall not have to fight 


The manner and means of heiping the de- 
fenders of human liberty are matters for the 
United States to decide in its own way. The 
President doubtless will make specific pro- 
posals to Congress in furtherance of plans 
formulated by his diplomatic, financial, mili- 
tary, and naval advisers. 

If it should be desirable to amend the 
Neutrality Act to enable Congress to facili- 
tate aid to nations now under attack of 
the aggressors, the way is clear to do so. 

The preamble of the Neutrality Act ex- 
pressly reserves the right to repeal, change, 
or modify any domestic legislation in the 
interests of the peace, security, or welfare 
of the United States and its people. 

When changed conditions make it expe- 
dient to change the law, Congress is always 
free to act. The hands of the United States 
cannot be tied by any foreign nation, and 
certainly it would not be wise for us to tie our 
hands by adhering to a law that interferes 
with our best interests. We have made more 
than one change in the neutrality laws as 
occasion required. Bear in mind that our 
purpose is to avoid war and not merely to 
oblige foreign nations by observing neutrality. 
It was to avoid war that we changed the 
Neutrality Act so as to prevent American 
ships from entering war zones, We did this 
without reference to the wishes or interests 
of any other nation. We should act now in 
our own interest, for the sake of avoiding 
war now or hereafter: 

Some people fear that our Government, in 
giving aid to certain nations, may overstep 
the bounds of neutrality and commit acts of 
war which will provoke aggressor powers to 
attack the United States. 

Please remember always that the Neutrality 
Act is a domestic law, controlling our own 
actions and applicable to our own people. 
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This law is in accordance with the law of 
nations. 


We should presume that the Government is 
familiar with the law of nations and will ob- 
serve international law. The United States 
has not given any nation cause to complain 
that we have violated the law of nations. 

Since our Neutrality Act is in harmony 
with the law of nations, and since this Neu- 
trality Act is a domestic law, enacted within 
our rights as a sovereign nation, no other 
nation has a right to complain when we 
change our neutrality laws to suit our own 
convenience and interest. 

Unless and until the United States vio- 
lates international law and commits acts of 
war, it would be well for all of us to abate 
our fear of becoming involved in war by 
reason of changes in our neutrality laws. 

All foreign nations, both aggressors and 
victims, enact domestic laws controlling their 
own peoples. The United States has no con- 
cern with any of these foreign laws so long 
as they do not run contrary to the law of 
nations. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that the 
United States is wholly within its rights in 
extending aid to other nations. It is not 
making war upon some nations when it gives 
aid to others. No nation can rightfully com- 
plain when Sweden furnishes war materials 
to Germany. Germany cannot rightfully 
complain when the United States furnishes 
war materials to Britain. The right of a neu- 
tral to supply war materials to belligerents 
is established by the law of nations and has 
been exercised by the United States since the 
days of Washington. 

The kind of material we shall furnish, and 
the terms and conditions upon which we fur- 
nish them, are matterrc to be settled by our- 
selves by our own laws. A protest from any 
foreign government against our exercise of 
our own rights under international law would 
be an inexcusable affront to our sovereignty 
and is not to be expected. If such a protest 
should be made, we would deal with it ap- 
propriately. In any event, our action would 
not be a cause of war, nor would it have a 
tendency to involve us in war. 

If war should come to the United States, 
it would not be because we have violated the 
rights of any nation. It would come in spite 
of our scrupulous respect for international 
law. It would come from nations that 
trample upon the laws of nations and the 
laws of God. 

It is to forestall such an attack, to ward off 
the danger of eventual war to defend our- 
selves, that we propose to aid those nations 
that are fighting and dying to defend them- 
selves and all humanity against the world’s 
lawbreakers. 





The Seventy-Seventh Congress 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BINGHAMTON 
PRESS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Binghamton 
Press: 


THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH 
Numerologists will say, of course, that this 
new Congress is certain to be an important 
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one in the affairs of the United States and in 
those of the world. As it meets on Monday to 
hear President Roosevelt’s message on the 
state of the Union, it is faced with more seri- 
ous problems than any Congress since that 
one which heard Woodrow Wilson call for war 
in the winter of 1917. Already rigid lines are 
forming not on the question of war but on the 
question of the shape and form and extent of 
American aid for Britain. And there will be 
a swift showdown after Mr. Rcosevelt mekes 
his recommendations. 

Preparations are afoot to take the issue to 
the Nation through the pages cf the press, 
over the air, and by personal appearances. 
Appeasement, though not by name, is in- 
volved in the issue, and the lobbies which 
will be surrounding the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress will be cddly assorted in terms of real 
and apparent objectives. 

Well-intentioned Congressmen and equally 
well-intentioned constituent leaders of pub- 
lic opinion will find themselves in some queer 
positions before the curtain falls on this 
Seventy-seventh. An amazing amount of 
history will have been made, including de- 
cisions affecting the future history of the 
world. 

Now and again, and perhaps many times, 
you will be asked to write your Congressmen 
favoring this or that, opposing: this or that. 
You will be urged to wire to your United 
States Senators on the same subjects. Look 
over these requests carefully. Make sure that 
their real objective is a part of the best an- 
swer for the people of the United States. Do 
not be stampeded into stampeding your Con- 
gressmen or your Senators. 

But today, tomorrow, and every day there 
will be one message, one letter, one telegram 
which you may safely send in the interests 
of everything you hold dear and for the 
good of all the American people. That mes- 
sage may be variously worded, but in one 
version it is something like this: 

“Stop stalling around and get down to busi- 
ness. Insist on realism. Clean from the pub- 
lic pay roll every person who does not believe 
that the American way of life is the best. 
Get the ‘pinks,’ the ‘reds,’ the Nazis, and 
Fascists out of the American feed trough. 
Demand action instead of promises and pleas- 
ant speeches. Tell the American people the 
truth, even if it hurts them and you. When 
minority groups try to put the pressure on 
you tell them that you are working for all of 
the American people all of the time, and that 
you are going to do what is best for the 
United States. Try to act as if you realize 
that the world is aflame. It is, brother, and 
you boys have a monopoly on the fire extin- 
gu'shers.” 

Something like that, arriving. quite regu- 
larly for the consideration of the Members of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress might do a 
great deal of good. Of all the time-wasting 
institutions in the United States, Congress is 
notorious to the point of adage. And time is 
the most valuable thing we have right now. 





Indian Jurisdictional Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 6, 1941 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no more troublesome question before 
Congress than the Indian question, and 
this will always be a question until it is 
finally settled. For over 150 years now 
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this question has agitated Congress and 
the Indians, and we are no nearer settling 
it now than we were in 1789. For over a 
century Congress has been flooded with 
petitions, memorials, and jurisdictional 
ills. Some jurisdictional bills have been 
passed, opening to the Indians their right 
to go before the courts and prove their 
claims; others have been passed confer- 
ring too limited jurisdiction on the Court 
of Claims to consider any matter except 
such as are described as “legal right,” 
and lastly, the great majority of jurisdic- 
tional bills have nct been passed at all. 


This situation has left the great mass 
of the Indians disappointed and at the 
same time it has demonstrated that we, 
as a Congress, approve of the “repudia- 
tion of contracts.” If we attempted this 
procedure on any other person or persons 
other than Indians, every newspaper, 
every magazine, every radio speaker 
would renounce “repudiation of the Gov- 
ernment’s contracts.” No such cry fol- 
lows the repudiation of Indian contracts, 
however. 

I have read and examined a great 
many Indian jurisdictional bills while a 
Member of Congress, and I have yet to 
find one which does not have merit. 
Nearly every case simply asks Congress 
to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to let the Indians come in and 
prove their claim—if they have one. 
Surely no one should object to this, but 
this Congress, 9 times out of 10, says, “No, 
Mr. Indians, you cannot come into court 
and prove your claim; you have no claim, 
or, if you once did have, it has been 
settied.” 

It should be remembered by this Con- 
gress that the Court of Claims is not a 
court of general jurisdiction; it has only 
such powers as Congress confers upon it 
to hear, try, and determine a particular 
cese. If, for example, Congress passed a 
jurisdictional bill without specifically 
conferring on the court equitable power 
to go into the full merits of the case, re- 
gardless of what may have been “legally 
done” in the past, the court would render 
a legal opinion which would not embrace 
any findings on the just merits of the 
case. 

When the Indians realize that their 
just and eouitable claim has not been 
passed on as to its merits but merely as 
to “technical legal rights,” they come 
back to Congress for a jurisdictional bill 
with wider powers to be conferred on the 
Court of Claims. When this does hap- 
pen—and it happens frequently—Mem- 
bers of Congress who do not know better, 
object to the new jurisdictional bill be- 
cause the case has been determined. It 
is true that the case has been determined 
but determined only upon the limited 
jurisdiction granted the court by Con- 
gress. Other Members rise in their maj- 
esty and announce that the matter is res 
adjudicata, and when these Members 
have gone so far as to announce this doc- 
trine they refuse to hear the bill further. 

Those lawyers who know the most 
about terms and phrases in the law never 
use them except perhaps in a limited 
way in an argument to a court. Those 
lawyers who are not so familiar with the 
meaning of legal phrases and sentences 
pounce upon them with the swiftness of 
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a@ vulture and hold them up as their de- 

fense in any case. 

Res adjudicata should not be difficult 
to understand. This phrase comes from 
Latin roots, and, interpreted, it means 
that “the thing has been adjudicated.” 
By “the thing” is meant, of course, the 
particular thing. It naturaily follows, 
therefore, that a case decided upon the 
principle of res adjudicata simply means 
that the same identical facts have at 
least once before been before a court and 
determined. Keep this in mind; that the 
same identical facts have been at least 
once before covered by the decision of a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

Now, applying this doctrine to an In- 
dian case, it is obvious that if the Court 
of Claims were not clothed by Congress 
with power to hear, try, and determine a 
case upon its merits and all facts throw- 
ing light upon the subject, and decided 
the case without considering the merits, 
but merely upon legal grounds, no sane 
person, whether lawyer or layman, would 
urge that the decision in that case would 
be res adjudicata in a case involving the 
same controversy, but where all facts 
touching the merits of the case were to be 
heard. 

I point this out merely to show how 
unfairly the Indians are treated where 
their cases come before Congress. 

The policy of dealing with the Indians 
was first announced in full by Thomas 
Jefferson, who, as President, and at the 
suggestion of Lewis and Clark, received 
as guests of the Government a number of 
wild chiefs of the West. On the occasion 
of their leaving the city of Washington 
Thomas Jefferson wrote them a letter to 
carry home with them, and the Indians 
kept at least one of these letters and pro- 
tected it against rain and fire, and I now 
hold that original letter in my hand. It 
reads: 

My Friends and Children, Chiefs of the Osages, 
Missouris, Kansas, Ottoes, Tanis, Ayowas, 
Sioux, Pantiwattamies, Foxes, and Sacs: 

Your visit to us at this place has given me 
great pleasure and I am very thankful for your 
having taken the trouble of so long a journey 
for the purpose. But I hope it will turn out 
as useful to your own people as to us. I la- 
ment, indeed, the loss of several of your chiefs 
by sickness. Accident and the change in their 
diet and manner of living has probably occa- 
sioned this, and the will of the Great Spirit, 
to which we must all submit. Man must die 
at home or abroad. Coming abroad, it has 
happened to them; at home, it might have 
happened to some of you. They are lost, but 
friendship and a good understanding between 
your people and the United States are estab- 
lished and our mutual happiness promoted. 
My children, you have had opportunities of 
seeing many things among us. You have 
seen how, by living in peace, cultivating the 
earth, and practicing the useful arts, we, who 
were once but a few travelers landing on this 
island, are now a great people, and growing 
daily greater. You, too, possess good lands, 
and abundance of it. By cultivating that and 
living in peace, you may become as we are. 
You have seen here some of the Cherokees 
and Chickasaws, who are just now beginning 
to follow our advice, to raise food in plenty 
rom the earth, to make their own clothes, to 
learn the useful arts, and to live in peace. 
Instead of lessening in their numbers as they 
did while they followed war and hunting, they 
now begin to increase, to live in ease, peace, 
and plenty. It will give me great pleasure to 
see all the other nations of red men following 
their example and advancing in knowledge, 


prosperity, and happiness. We shall do every- 


age and aid them in this. 
once and to all, because they are many Na- 
tions, but we will proceed as fast as we can 
in furnishing them what is most useful. 

This is the advice, my children, which I 
wish you to carry to your nations: Tell them 
that their father here receives them all into 
his bosom as his children; that he wishes to 
live always in peace and friendship with 
them, doing to them all the good in his 
power; that above all things he wishes to 
see them live in peace with one another, 
that their wives and children may be safe 
in their houses; that they may have leisure 
to provide food in plenty from the earth 
and to make clothing for themselves; that 
they may raise children and become strong 
and happy. Tell them how many days’ jour- 
ney you have traveled among your white 
brethren from St. Louis to this place; from 
this place to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, and back again; that every- 
where they received you as brothers and 
have shown to you a sincere friendship. Tell 
your chiefs, your warriors, your women, and 
children that they will find in me an affec- 
tionate father, desirous to maintain peace 
and friendship among all his children, and 
like every good father unwilling to see quar- 
reling and wrangling and fighting among his 
children; that we will endeavor to put our 
trade with them on a fair and just footing, 
and so prevent their being cheated and im- 
posed on by bad men. And may the Great 
Spirit take you, my children, by the hand, 
conduct you back in health and safety to 
your families, and give you to find them in 
health and happiness after your long absence. 

I give you my words in writing that you 
may have them read to your people, pre- 
serve them in your towns, refresh your mem- 
ories with them from time to time, so that 
the remembrance of them may never be lost 
but may be handed down to your children. 

TH. JEFFERSON. 

11 Apri. 1806. 


Mr. Speaker, having observed the un- 
fairness with which Indian bills are 
treated here in Congress, I have discov- 
ered the rules of the House make this 
possible. The rules provide that when a 
bill comes before the House on the Con- 
sent Calendar, that 1 Member—just 1 
out of 435—can rise in his seat and object 
to the bill. That stops the bill and every 
Congress has a few “superstatesmen” 
who justify their presence in Congress by 
objecting to all bills which seek to recover 
any money from the Government. 

You naturally ask why have these In- 
dian bills come up on the Consent Calen- 
dar? The reason for it is that unless the 
bills are placed on that calendar they have 
no chance of coming upatall. There are 
two other possible ways by which In- 
dian bills can be brought before Con- 
gress. One is by bringing them in under 
a rule voted out by the Committee on 
Rules, but no bill gets before the Rules 
Committee unless it is either an adminis- 
tration bill or a so-called important*bill. 
Indian bills are never considered impor- 
tant, nor does any administration de- 
mand them as “must” legislation. The 
other way is to have the bill come up on 
Calendar Wednesday. On that day—if 
it is Indian day, any bill can be called 
up which the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs demands, but remember it is only 
1 day, and usually on that 1 day, because 
it is Indian day, the Members leave in 
such great numbers that there is no 
quorum, and about the time we start on 
One bill, some “superstatesman” gets up, 
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clears his throat, and with a look of 
absolute confidence in his defeat of all 
Indian bills, says, “Mr. Speaker, I object 
to any further proceedings because of the 
absence of a quorum.” Everyone knew 
that before he spoke, but the absence of 
a quorum works on other bills, but not 
on Indian bills. The Speaker is, there- 
fore, obliged to order a roll call. Mem- 
bers come in one door and answer to 
their names and immediately go out an- 
other door, and after an hour of roll- 
calling the Speaker finds from the record 
that there is a quorum present, yet he 
can see that there is not. 

Well, we start in to discuss this Indian 
bill and get about as far as, say, “Mr. 
Speaker,” when this same superstates- 
man and objector again shows the power 
he has over legislation and objects to 
further proceedings because of the ab- 
sence of a quorum. The Speaker 
counts, just as a formal matter, for he 
knows that no quorum is present and 
never was at any time, and finds that 
there is no quorum. The roll is called 
again and in like manner as before, 
with the same responses as before and 
with the same results as before— 
namely, that there is a quorum present, 
on paper, but there is no quorum present 
as a matter of fact. This flits away the 
precious hours devoted to Indian legis- 
lation, and at the close of the day noth- 
ing has been done. This ends the cal- 
endar day for the Indians. Remember 
that these calendar days are devoted to 
the various committees, and these com- 
mittees are called alphabetically. Com- 
mittee “A” comes first, and when “I” is 
reached, the Indians have their turn, 
which comes approximately once for 
each general session of Congress. It now 
becomes obvious that if any Indian bills 
at all are passed, they must come up 
under consent, which just one lone Mem- 
ber of a membership of 435 can block by 
his objection. 

From the foregoing observations I 
came to the conclusion in 1940 that 
nothing could bring about justice in 
these Indian bills except public opinion. 
To that end I caused to be presented to 
both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic conventions a complete plank on 
Indian affairs, which reads as follows: 

We pledge the party to a perma- 
nent settlement of the Indian question, 
which has been before the country for half 
acentury. For the past 50 years every Con- 
gress has been flooded with jurisdictional 
bills to confer upon Indian tribes the right 
to go before the courts to establish their 
alleged claims. The Court of Claims was 
established in 1855, and since that day In- 
dian claims in the total amount of $2,187,- 
000,000 have been before that body; the 
total recovery to Indians in this court dur- 
ing these 85 years has amounted to $30,- 
000,000, or less than 2 percent of the 
amount claimed. Many more cases are 
pending in which the Indians have been 
refused by Congress the right to present 
their claims before this court. 

In all these years the Indians have been 
traveling to and from Washington annually 
at great expense to themselves and their 
tribal funds to look after their claims. Many 
such cases have lasted until all witnesses 
and attorneys have died. This is the situa- 
tion which the Indian question presents to 
the country. 

We propose to end this controversy by 
passing a bill providing for a claims com- 
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mission of three members appointed by the 
President, one of whom shall be an Indian 
of at least 50-percent Indian blood. This 
commission shall be empowered to hear all 
Indian claims of any Indian tribe or band 
of whatever origin and regardless of the 
lapse of time or regardless of any prior set- 
tlement and determine what is justly and 
equitably owing to such band or tribe by the 
United States; whenever said commission 
shall approve a claim in whole or in part, 
the same shall be certified to the Treasurer 
of the United States for payment. Either 
party shall have, as a matter of right, an 
appeal to the Supreme Court on questions 
of law and equity. The findings of fact by 
the commission shall be conclusive. In cases 
where settlements have been made under 
circumstances which the commission finds to 
be unjust to the Indians, any amounts so 
paid on said claims shall be set off against 
any amount found to be due said Indians. In 
cases where payments of money have been 
made by the Government for the direct bene- 
fit of the Indians, or in cases where lands 
have been purchased and granted to Indians, 
for the direct benefit of any tribe or band, 
amounts thereof may be deducted from any 
amount found due to any such tribe or band 
by the claims commission. 

Moneys expended by the Government for 
the maintenance of the Indian Bureau or 
general relief shall not be deducted from the 
amount found to be due any such tribe or 
band. 

All alleged Indian claims of any tribe or 
band of Indians not filed with the claims 
commission in a period of 6 years from the 
date of the passage of such Claims Commis- 
sion Act, shall be forever barred from any 
further consideration by any agency of the 
United States Government. 

After the payment of all claims which said 
Commission shall find to be due the Indians 
of the United States and Alaska, the Federal 
jurisdiction over the lives and property of 
the Indians shall cease. The Indians shall 
henceforth be considered full citizens of the 
United States with all the rights, privileges, 
and limitations of all citizens. In cases 
where the United States at the end of said 
6 years, holds any land in trust for any tribe 
or band of Indians, the same shall be allotted 
severally in accordance with the trust imposed 
upon the United States Government. In 
cases where that cannot be done because of 
the incompetency of an; Indian or because 
of unsettled estates, said lands shall be 
deeded to the State where such tribe or band 
lives with the same trust imposed upon the 
States that now rests on the United States 
Government. 


The Republicans made quick work of 
this plank, eliminating most of it, but 
they did insert the following: 

We pledge an immediate and final settle- 
ment of all Indian claims between the Gov- 
ernment and the Indian citizenship of the 
Nation. 


This plank means much or nothing. 
Much if it means that the Republican 
membership in Congress will insist upon 
an immediate and final settlement of all 
Indian claims. It means nothing unless 
the Republican membership of the House 
feels that this declaration means what it 
says and is binding upon them. 

The Democratic Convention took this 
Indian plank more seriously and adopted 
the following plank: 

We favor and pledge the enactment of legis- 
lation creating an Indian claims commission 
for the special purpose of entertaining and 
investigating claims presented by Indian 
groups, bands, and tribes in order that our 
Indian citizens may have their claims against 
the Government considered and finally settled 
at the earliest possible date. 





This plank covers the situation com- 
pletely; and if the Democratic Members 
of the House feel that this declaration is 
binding upon them, the Seventy-seventh 
Congress will pass this legislation and 
make the beginning of the end of Indian 
legislation. 

There must be a provision in this act 
making the findings of this commission 
final, with an appeal, as a matter of right, 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Without this provision the In- 
dian Claims Commission will be just an- 
other useless bureau and their action will 
delay rather than hasten the final dispo- 
sition of Indian cases. 





Aid to Democracies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 
ADDRESS BY WILLIAM C, BULLITT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered last evening at Chapel Hill, 
N. C., by Hon. William C. Bullitt, urging 
unstinted aid to those opposing the Axis 
powers. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 


The 5th of December 1938 it was my privi- 
lege to accompany President Roosevelt on his 
visit to Chapel Hill. The President began his 
address that day by quoting the words, “We 
live in a world of change.” 

The speed of change has been so acceler- 
ated since the President spoke those words 
that it has become enormously difficult to 
“see life steadily and see it whole.” Nations 
have lost their independence in a few hours. 
Shrines and landmarks of centuries have been 
blown to dust in a night. The world of yes- 
terday does not exist today. The world of 
today will not exist tomorrow. 

We are trying to live our lives in peace, in 
freedom, and in Christian decency on an 
earth where there is little peace, less freedom 
and a constantly diminishing area of Chris- 
tian decency. 

Moreover, we are obliged to think of our 
relations with other nations in terms of a 
shrunken geography. For the first time in 
our history the war machines of Europe can 
reach the Western Hemisphere in a few hours. 
The physical isolation in which we have lived 
and developed our own way of life is at an 
end. Whether we like it or not—and most of 
us don’t like it because we were happy in our 
isolation—the earth has been so contracted 
by the airplane that in a very real sense all 
the nations of the world have become our 
neighbors. 

Another invention has abolished distance 
completely for the ear. The radio enables us 
to hear instantly a voice speaking in any spot 
on earth. We can no longer ignore ideas on 
other continents. They are in the air in our 
homes, our offices, and our automobiles. 
There is an old and noble saying, “Nothing 
human is alien to me and my brother’s sor- 
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rows are my own.” So also today is his prop- 
aganda. , 

The moral change which this shrunken 
world has suffered is even more bewildering 
than the geographical change produced by 
the radio and the airplane. Before 1914 all 
the nations of the earth accepted in one 
form or another the ethical principle of 
Christian life—the great commandment, 
“Do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you.” The Chinese phrased it pas- 
sively in the words of Confucius, saying, “Do 
not do unto another what you wou'd not 
wish him to do unto you.” The Moham- 
medans and the Buddhists had their phrase- 
ologies. But all men, except a few tribes 
of savages, bowed to a mora! doctrine that 
was either that of Christ or close to that of 
Christ. 

The Emperor of Japan, the Czar of Russia, 
the Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary. like the King of England, 
the King of Italy, the President of France, 
the President of the United States, and the 
heads cf all smailer nations, were linked by a 
community of moral doctrine. All were 
ashamed to kill without due process of law, 
to be cruel, to lie, to break their pledged 
word. A unity of moral outlook hed replaced 
to some degree the old unity of Christendom. 
If men did not live up to their principles, 
they at least felt a sense of guilt when they 
did not; and, if their principles did not 
guide their actions, at least they restrained 
their actions. The rulers of all nations 
spoke the same moral language. 

The community of moral outlook which 
existed before 1914 exists no longer. The 
bolsheviks in Rusisa were the first rulers to 
deny the validity of Christian ethics when 
they declared “Religion is the opiurn of the 
people,” and instituted a government of the 
people, by the dictator, for the bureaucrats, 
a government based on secret police and fir- 
ing squads under which only an obedient 
slave can enjoy relative security. 

The Fascists in Italy followed, but dis- 
creetly, since they knew that the Catholic 
Church was Italy’s greatest asset and feared 
to lose that asset. But they installed the lie, 
the pledged word given and broken, as their 
chief weapon in international politics. 

The Nazis, under the leadership of a 
genius of evil, then turned their backs on 
all the moral teachings of Christ, Moham- 
med, Confucius, and Buddha and announced 
that the highest virtue was to be hard, and 
that there was one master race—the Ger- 
man—which was superior to all other races; 
that this race had the right to conquer 
Europe end then the whole earth and rule 
triumphant over 2 world of slaves. 

The Japanese, meanwhile, rediscovered a 
divine mission for themselves, and to prove 
their moral superiority began to disembowel 
the Chinese with their bayonets. 

In the course of a few brief years Russia, 
Italy, Germany, and Japan turned away 
from even lip service to the moral principles 
which had been accepted generally through- 
out the world before the war of 1914. The 
speed of this transformation seems extraor- 
dinary until one considers that the moment 
a dictator seizes power he establishes imme- 
diate and absolute control over all avenues 
by which thought can reach the human 
brain. He controls the press, the radio, the 
motion picture, and all speech. He shields 
his people with the utmost care from the 
intrusion of truth. And into them he pours 
propaganda. No man in any totalitarian 
country, in these days of dictograph, can 
express an opinion at variance with the 
dictator—even privately to his most inti- 
mate friends or his family—without risking 
a firing squad. 

Moreover, there are in the human animal 
powerful and imperfectly repressed instincts 
that respond to the dictators’ creed of 
barbarism. Evolution is a long and slow 
process, and in spite of 20 centuries of 
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Christian civilization a savage hides beneath 
the surface of each civilized man’s nature. 
Hitler was able to force the people of Ger- 
many, who had given the world Goethe and 
Beethoven, and had given the United States 
so many splendid citizens, to adopt a creed 
of cruelty, because he offered an enjoyable 
outlet to the primitive anthropoid who lurks 
in man and delights in cruelty and slaughter. 

In our country we still are free men—the 
heirs of 20 centuries of Christian civilization. 
Our homes, our communities, and our Nation 
are founded on our belief in the eternal 
verity of the teachings of Christ. Our lives 
are so permeated by this belief that we 
almost forget it exists. It is as present and 
impalpable as the air we breathe. We are so 
accustomed to living in liberty and Christian 
decency with free churches, free speech, a 
free press, and free discussion that we forget 
that these are luxuries which now can be 
enjoyed in only a very few countries. And 
we are apt to forget that when freedom 
leaves, fear enters. 

Unless one has lived in countries where a 
man does not know whether the workman on 
the bench next to him, or his closest asso- 
ciate or friend, is, or is not, a secret agent 
of the all-powerful dictator—where every 
man and woman fears to hear in the night 
at the door the knock of the secret police— 
it is difficult to comprehend the degree to 
which fear dominates human life when free- 
dom is destroyed, or the horror that life 
becomes when lived in total fear. 

Existence in the totalitarian states is not 
life as we Americans understand life, but is 
living terror. 

No bridge of understanding can be built 
between our Nation and the totalitarian 
states, because a minimum of good faith is 
as necessary for friendly understanding be- 
tween nations as between individuals. The 
dictators have proved to us that we cannot 
believe a word they say or trust a pledge 
they make. They have discarded for them- 
selves and for their peoples the whole ccde 
of international morality. Force unre- 
strained by morality is their creed. Their 
threat to us is a threat not only to our inde- 
pendence but also to all that we care about 
on earth. Our country is in danger. Our 
way of life isin danger. Our Christian civili- 
zation is in danger. We can expect no mercy 
or honor in their dealings with us. And we 
face the threat of this new barbarism on a 
shrunken earth. 

To carry out their plans of conquest Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan leagued themselves 
together by an agreement signed in Berlin on 
September 27, 1940. The threat of ultimate 
war against us contained in that agreement 
has since been underlined in red by the 
Chancelor of Germany, by the Foreign Min- 
ister of Japan, and by spokesmen of the 
Italian Government. 

How are we going to meet that threat? 

At no time in our history has there been 
greater need for clear thinking by all Ameri- 
cans. We cannot solve this problem by emo- 
tional reactions or epithets or good inten- 
tions or high-sounding words. We have to 
think hard in the old American way—with 
cracker-barrel common sense. 

Let us begin by remembering that the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, even in these 
days of airplanes, are formidable obstacles 
to invasion of the Americas. So long as 
the British Navy continues to hold the Ger- 
mans and Italians on the other side of the 
Atlantic, while our fleet watches in the Pa- 
cific, we have the practical equivalent of a 
two-ocean navy. This is the situation today. 
But if the British Navy were eliminated, we 
should have a one-ocean navy, and we would 
still have two oceans to defend. And a one- 
ocean navy can cover two oceans just about 
as well as one pair of pants can cover two 
pairs of legs. 


| 


We are building ships of war as fast as 
Wwe can, but we shall not have a two-ocean 
navy until 1945. If, before that time, the 
British’ Navy should cease to defend the 
Western Hemisphere on the Atlantic side, 
we should be able to protect either the Pa- 
cific coast or the Atlantic coast; but we 
could not protect both. Without the British 
Fleet we could not bolt both the front door 
and the back door of our national home. 

Some people faced by this fact comfort 
themselves with the belief that even though 
Great Britain should collapse the British 
Navy would continue to fight and hold the 
Atlantic for us. Unfortunately we cannot 
shape our national policy on pure optimism 
alone. The present government of Great 
Britain would no doubt desire the fleet to 
continue to fight even though the British 
Isles should have been occupied by the Nazis. 
But when disaster overwhelms a country its 
government falls. The French Government 
of Reynaud desired the French Navy and 
Army to base themselves on North Africa and 
continue to fight against Germany. That 
government fell and the French Army and 
Navy were withdrawn from the struggle. In 
the face of this recent example, it is not wise 
to be too optimistic about a continuance of 
war by the British Navy—if we should be so 
blind as to permit by default the conquest 
of Great Britain. 

We know that Latin America is vital to our 
national defense. But if we are thinking 
honestly we have to admit that in many 
States of Latin America there are strong 
totalitarian elements. If Great Britain’s re- 
sistance to Germany and Italy should col- 
lapse, the way would be wide open for the 
installation of totalitarian government in 
one or more States of South America. Re- 
cently a distinguished opponent of President 
Roosevelt’s policies argued that even if the 
dictators should contro] all South America 
as far north as the Equator, we could still be 
safe. The experience of cities in England 
has shown that the Panama Canal cannot be 
made secure at this moment against bomb- 
ing planes based on South America. If the 
Canal should be put out of commission, our 
one-ocean navy would be fixed in one ocean, 
and the other ocean would become a broad 
highway—open for invasion. 

More than 90 percent of the human race 
would be controlled by the dictators and be 
organized against us. A Japanese iron ring 
around Asia and Australasia and a German 
iron ring around Africa and Eurcpe, including 
Great Britain and Ireland, would cut us off 
from trade with so great a portion of the 
earth that we—in a mutilated stump of the 
Western Hemisphere—would be thrown into 
economic disorder. The standard of living of 
even the poorest American would be gravely 
reduced. And we should have to try to sup- 
port with our crippled economic system 
armaments colossal enough to resist the 
whole world. How long under those condi- 
tions could we keep alight the flame that 
was kindled on the 4th of July 1776—the 
flame of freedom for all men? 

Because it is disagreeable to look at these 
facts, there are still a few Americans who 
close their eyes and mumble that we ought 
to try to come to some reasonable under- 
standing with the dictators. Austria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Denmark did everything they could to 
avoid displeasing the Nazis, but they were 
attacked as ruthlessly as if they had acted 
with outright hostility to Germany. Their 
fate has shown what happens to nations that 
try to appease the Nazis. Yet those who 
cannot bear to look at the harsh reality 
still comfort themselves by dreaming that 
we can get close to the dictators and estab- 
lish happy cooperation with them. That 
kind of wishful thinking reminds me always 
of the old limerick: 
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“There was a young lady of Niger, 

Who went for a ride on a tiger, 

They came back from the ride, 

With the lady inside, 

And the smile on the face of the tiger.” 


If we cannot appease the dictators, and 
if the victory of the dictators would have 
such tragic consequences for ourselves, what 
should we do? 

Help the British; help the Greeks; help 
the Chinese. 

That answer is obvious. 

Help how? 

We hate war, and because of that hatred 
the question of entering this war as a na- 
tional policy does not even arise. We know 
that the surest way to defeat the Axis Powers 
is for us to go to war in support of Great 
Britain, Greece, and China, but we hate war 
so much that we prefer to take a chance on 
the ability of the British, the Greeks, and 
the Chinese to defeat the dictator powers 
without direct military assistance from us. 
We know what the consequences of totali- 
tarian victory would be for us, and we are 
taking this risk with our eyes open. Un- 
questionably the people of the United States 
at this moment prefer to take this risk rather 
than go to war. 

How can we diminish the risk? 

Only by giving to those who are fighting 
the Axis Powers every possible supply, ma- 
tériel, munition, and arm that can be of 
use to them. We must give what they need, 
not what we think we cen comfortably spare. 
We cannot, in our own self-interest, give 
less than what they need. If we have not 
got what they need, we must produce it and 
produce it fast. Merchant ships, war ves- 
sels, airplanes, guns, munitions, steel, 
wheat—all that we give will be used in de- 
fense of our own security. 

If we should stack the cards against the 
British by withholding what they need and 
we have, we would condemn ourselves to war 
at a day not distant—alone, without allies, 
and unprepared. 

It is so greatly to the advantage of the 
totalitarian states to have us stay out of war 
while they are attempting to conquer Great 
Britain, Greece, and China that they will 
almost certainly not make war on us so long 
as Great Britain stands—no matter how much 
material aid we furnish and no matter what 
form that aid may take. The dictators will 
fume and fulminate, but they will not risk 
declaring war on us unless they first have 
conquered Great Britain. 

Each day that the British, the Greeks, and 
the Chinese hold out increases cur own readi- 
ness to parry attack. But it is no secret that 
today we are far from prepared. We must 
buy time in which to prepare. We can buy 
that time Only by helping the nations that 
are now holding the totalitarians away from 
our shores. 

The totalitarian governments have ex- 
pressed the opinion that we are already too 
late—that nothing our “clumsy democracy” 
can now do to accelerate production will pro- 
duce enough weapons in time, and that they 
will conquer Great Britain befcre we wake up. 

Our methed of production during the past 
6 months has been the comfortable and lazy 
one of syperimposing production for defense 
on the normal business of the country. That 
was the method employed by France and 
Great Britain before they were drawn into 
war. It led to the defeat of France and to 
the deadly peril in which Great Britain now 
finds herself. It has failed us, as it failed 
them. And the President has now declared 
that production for defense must take prece- 
dence over other production. The Nation, 
from east to west, from north to south— 
every man, small or great—must respond to 
the President’s leadership. This response will 
constitute the acid test of our democracy, of 
our ability as free men, acting of our free 
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will, to banish every thought of self and 
selfish gain. 

The problem of increased production can- 
not be solved by any administrative organi- 
gation or any small group of men, however 
able they may be. It can be solved only by 
the whole American people working together 
as a unit. Without being in war, and in 
order to keep war away from cur shores, we 
must now produce instruments of defense as 
fast as though we were in war. 

To find within themselves the will to work 
as if they were in war is hard for men who 
live in peace, But the instinct of self-preser- 
vation should tell each individual American 
that the very existence of all that he holds 
dear depends now on his own efficiency and 
his own readiness to work and to sacrifice for 
his country. 

We read each day in our newspapers and 
we hear each day on our radios the news from 
London, and we should all know now just 
what Churchill meant when he promised his 
countrymen nothing but “blood, toil, tears, 
and sweat.” If we toil and sweat now—-but 
only if we do—we may be able to escape the 
blood and tears. 

At this time of danger each American must 
ask himself each day not what he can get 
from his country but what he can give to his 
country, and must ask himself each night, 
Have I given enough? 

We are told by propagandists for the dic- 
tators that our democracy is outworn, ineffi- 
cient, a thing of the past; that our govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 

is sure to perish from the earth. We 
are asked to fall on our kness before a system 
in which one man decides for all other men 
what they shall think, eat, drink, wear, and 
do—a system the essence of which is fear, 
the secret police, the firing squad, the con- 
centration camp, and torture. We are told 
that this is “the wave of the future.” 

But we know that through all changes on 
this earth there is that which does not 
change, the eternal nature of the command- 
ment, “Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you.” We know that no 
“wave of the future,” no firing squad, no 
torture, can change that truth. It has 
already hung on the cross. 

The totalitarian dictatorships have turned 
their peoples away from that truth and are 
trying to impose on Europe and the world 
what they call a new order. By their works 
we know them, and we know that their “new 


order” is a very old order, indeed—the foul, 


old order of slavery. 

Our forefathers died for the right of a man 
to bow to no master but God. They started 
the wave of the future, a wave which has not 
yet even begun to reach its crest. The wave 
of the future is freedom, democracy, peace. 
The wave of the past is slavery, dictatorship, 
war. 

Our forefathers took this continent and 
made it a good land for men of every race to 
live in. We, too, can turn our faces into 
flint. We have in our American loins the 
strength of every people. We are in living 
truth a brotherhood of man. And we can 
take the future as our forefathers took the 
past. The inventions that have shrunk the 
world are now being used for slaughter and 
propaganda. We can use them to establish 
peace and spread truth. 

In this past year men of good will through- 
out the earth have felt more deeply than for 
centuries the need for a unity of Christen- 
dom. Each one of us, each individual Ameri- 
can, has his place today in the construction 
camp of Christendom. 

We know how to work and we know how to 
fight, and we know what it is to be free. The 
slaves of the dictators are not the future. 
We are the future. 

And the future is ours. 
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Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered on December 17 by my 
colleague from Louisiana [Mr. Sanpers]: 

ADDRESS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
(By Hon. Jarep Y. Sanpers, Jr., of Louisiana) 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am addressing my 
remarks principally to the people of the 
Sixth Congressional District, whom I have 
the honor to represent, though, of course, the 
issues that I am about to discuss concern 
all Americans everywhere. 

When the next Congress meets on Jan- 
uary 3, 1941, we will be faced by the most 
serious situation that has ever confronted the 
American people. The necessity for close co- 
operation between all Americans everywhere 
is conceded by all. I shall be leaving shortly 
to attend this session of the Congress. Be- 
fore I go I wish it were possible for me to 
visit each of you and discuss the issues with 
you personally. As your Representative in 
Congress I feel the need of the aid and coun- 
sel of all the people and especially of the 
people of the Sixth Congressional District. 
I urge you to write me your views and opin- 
ions upon any and all public questions. A 
great thinker once said, “The collective wis- 
dom of the race is greater than the wisdom 
of any individual.” This is surely true of us 
of America. And I want all the people of the 
Sixth District, whether they voted for me or 
not, to know that I value their judgment and 
their opinions. I want to know your views 
on these problems that so vitally affect our 
Nation’s welfare. I want you to write me 
and give me the benefit of your thoughts 
upon all public questions. Just address your 
letters to J. Y. SaANvERs, Jr., Member of Con- 
gress, House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. Be sure that every letter will be wel- 
come and every expression from you will 
receive the most careful consideration. 

I wish to talk briefly about the interna- 
tional situation. In a general way we are 
all familiar with this question. We read 
about it in the papers; we hear about it over 
the radio. We Americans clearly recognize 
that there exists between certain great 
powers—and I refer, of course, to Germany 
and her allies—a combination that in effect 
is attempting to gain the mastery of the 
world. And the United States is a part of 
that world. The only law that exists in in- 
ternational affairs today is the law of force, 
the law of violence, the law of the jungle. 
“Let him take who has the power, and let 
him Keep who can.” Despotism and tyranny 
have seized the seats of power. Avarice and 
greed are in the saddle and aggression is on 
the march. 


NECESSARY TO INCREASE 


With these conditions existing in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, we as a people have decided 
to arm. Our national-defense program calls 
for a two-ocean navy; an air fleet sufficient 
to meet any combination that can be brought 
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against us; a modern, up-to-date army, com- 
pletely equipped with tanks and artillery 
and all the modern weapons of war; and it 
calls for a system of selective-service training 
that will train and prepare our men for any 
emergency and in sufficient numbers to meet 
the requirements of modern warfare. Upon 
these matters there is not nor can be any 
division among us. 

It is important that we have these maierial 
defenses, but even that is not enough. Of 
course, it is necessary that we have the ma- 
terial means of defense. We have here in this 
country the most desirable quarter of the 
globe. Our climate, our soil, our natural 
resources, our minerals, our natural gas and 
oil, our forests, all combine to make this 
country desirable and attractive to would-be 
conquerors. In addition, industry and the 
thrift of our people have accumulated here 
in the United States great riches and most 
of the world's gold. 

Of course, we still have domestic problems 
that remain unsolved. Unemployment, the 
problem of the farmer, inadequate distribu- 
tion of goods and supplies that are over- 
abundant in one section of the country and 
entirely lacking in another. Yes, we in the 
United States have our problems, but where 
can you find the man or woman who would 
be willing to leave his home in the United 
States and exchange that home for one in 
another country—say Russia, Germany, of 
Italy? We have something here that is worth 
maintaining, worth supporting, worth de- 
fending, and we propose to defend it. But 
in order to defend it, it is necessary first that 
Wwe understand the nature of the struggle 
upon which the world has embarked. With- 
out this understanding we may find ali our 
ships and airfleets, tanks, and armies, as use- 
less to us as the Maginot line was to France. 

Let me say here that the American people 
do not desire war, but we have become quite 
convinced that we cannot keep out of the war 
merely by desiring peace. Peace-loving na- 
tions such as Finland, Belgium, and Holland, 
Norway and Denmark prove this. The tragic 
memory of Chamberlain and Daladier at 
Munich is sufficient to most of us on the 
question of appeasement. 

America is making herself strong with ma- 
terial weapons and rightly so. As long as our 
defense program continues to go forward as 
it is now doing, it is very unlikely that we 
will be invaded by any foreign force. The 
attack upon our national security, if it comes, 
will come in an entirely different way, and I 
am giving to you the danger of the inter- 
national situation as I see it. I invite your 
views upon what I am saying tonight. These 
are dangerous times, and every American 
should be thinking about these problems. 
Think about what I am saying tonight and 
then write me your views. If you think that 
T am right, tell me so. If you think that I 
am wrong, write me and tell me why. We 
all are Americans. We all love this country 
of ours, and in this world crisis we need to 
think together, to act together, and we need 
to exchange viewpoints. Address your letter 
to me—J. Y. Sanpers, Jr., Member of Con- 
gress, House Building, Washington, D. C. 

MONROE DOCTRINE 


We of the United States have at least one 
foreign policy upon which we are all united. 
We do not want any foreign powers to build 
up a military base close enough to be able 
to attack us without warning. We do not 
want any powerful nation to have an air 
base close enough to bombard the Panama 
Canal. We do not want any nation to be 
able to treat our cities as Germany has 
treated London and Coventry. And this de- 
sire of ours to keep undesirable neighbors 
at a distance we have stated in terms of 
policy and we have called that policy the 
Monroe Doctrine. 
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The Monroe Doctrine is just our effort to 
keep war out of the Americas. That is the 
front line that we propose to defend, and 
we are united in the defense of it; the people 
of the United States are rapidly waking up 
to the fact that as long as the British Empire 
stands, and as long as the British Fleet is 
able to sail the seven seas the Monroe 
Doctrine is in no immediate danger. 

This is not pleasant for we proud Ameri- 
cans, but it is a fact nonetheless. So the 
Monroe Doctrine, our first line of defense, 
is fairly safe today. But what about to- 
morrow? And the day after? 

Remember that Hitler and his aliies are 
trying to make a new nation and combina- 
tion of nations. They are trying to unite an 
imperial system that will be strong enough 
to destroy Britain. And an empire capable 
of destroying Britain is strong enough to 
destroy the Monroe Doctrine. 


ECONOMIC WAR 


The British Empire has a chance to beat 
Hitler, for one reason, and that is because 
the Europe that Hitler has conquered is not 
self-sustaining. Hitler must get food to feed 
his army and the conquered people of this 
part of Europe or his empire will starve 
and he will be defeated. 

In the past, under normal conditions, 
Europe has been compelled to buy cotton, 
coffee, grain, and beef, as well as other com- 
modities, from the American countries. As 
long as Hitler is confined to the continent of 
Europe he must get these food supplies 
largely from North, South, and Central 
America and Australia. He cannot make 
Europe self-sustaining. 

The Argentine, for instance, exports beef to 
Europe in normal times and the national in- 
come of the people of that country is based 
largely upon the exportation of beef to 
Europe, and especially that portion of it 
under Hitler's control. How, then, can the 
Government of Argentina join with us in de- 


fending the Western Hemisphere against Hit- 
ler, when Hitler and the people that he has 
conquered and must feed are th? best cus- 


tomers that Argentina has? Argentina can- 
not sell beef to the United States, for we raise 
our own beef. 


IMPORTANCE OF MEDITERRANEAN 


he answer is this: As long as Hitler needs 
Argentina’s beef and Canada’s wheat and 
what we have in this country necessary to 
feed his starving people, as long as he has to 
get what we have, he will have to trade with 
us on our terms, provided we are strong 
enough to defend what we have, and this, of 
course, is what we are aiming to do. But if 
Hitler and his allies are successful in getting 
control of the Mediterranean and of the lands 
bordering it, he will have under his control 
an empire that is potentially self-sufficient. 
If Hitler can gain control of the Mediterra- 
nean and Asia Minor and all of North Africa, 
he can say to Argentina: “Sell me your beef 
on my terms, and if you do not I will go into 
the cattle business myself and never buy beef 
from you again,” and once he is in control 
of the Mediterranean he can make good that 
threat. This is the problem that confronts 
the people of Argentina, and we of this coun- 
try must understand what the problem is 
before we can begin to decide as to the solu- 
tion. 

With Hitler in control of the Mediterra- 
nean, he can in this way force the countries 
of South and Central America to sign trade 
agreements with the Germans or risk eco- 
nomic ruin. And trade agreements with Hit- 
ler would mean German control of the air- 
ways and aviation fields. And a German- 
controlled airfield would mean virtually a 
German military air base. Once Germany 
has airfields and air bases in South and Cen- 
tral America, what has then become of our 
Monroe Doctrine? 


We might as well face the facts. The time 








passed. The national security of this coun- 
try, the prosperity of our people, the Ameri- 
can way of life, and our standard of living 
are all bound up with the fate of the British 
Empire and the safety of the British Fleet. 

The struggle for the mastery of the Medi- 
terranean is one in which we are vitally 
interested, for, as one commentator has ex- 
pressed it, “Hitler in the Mediterranean is 
forging an economic thunderbolt with which 
to conquer the world.” 


RESULT OF NAZI VICTORY 


A triumphant Germany would have an 
impact of tremendous force upon us in the 
United States. That impact would affect 
every one of us. You businessmen, you must 
remember that the Nazi philosophy repre- 
sents an economic revolution. Private capi- 
talism and private control of industry has 
practically ceased to exist in Germany. We 
have in the Sixth District and other parts 
of this State many oil refineries that export 
their products all over the world. These 
companies are controlled by private capital 
and export their products as private com- 
panies; but, with the oil wells of Asia Minor 
under German control, these American com- 
panies would be competing with not indi- 
vidual German companies but with the Ger- 
man Empire, for all exports are controlled by 
the German Government under the Nazi 
concept of economic enterprise. 

And you American workmen, you will re- 
member that the first thing that Hitler did 
after he came to power was to smash the 
labor unions in Germany, and, today, Ger- 
man workers must work at the job given 
them and at the wage fixed by Hitler. His 
wage is small compared to the American 
wage scale. The worker in Germany has no 
right to strike or even to quit his job and 
look for another one. How long can we 
maintain the American standard of living 
if the American worker is forced to compete 
with the cheap, compulsory European labor, 
but little better than slave labor? 

This is not the time for dodging issues. 
Our national security, the preservation of 
our American way of life, the safeguarding 
of our democratic institutions, and the pro- 
tection of our economic structure are all 
closely tied up in this emergency to the 
British Empire and the safety of the British 
Battle Fleet. I am convinced that the safety 
of our Nation requires us to give all possible 
aid to Britain short of war. 


SPIRITUAL RESOURCES 


In this grave emergency we must mobilize 
all the resources of this country. But we 
must not only mobilize industry and mobil- 
ize and train our manpower, but we must 
mobilize the vast mental, moral, and spir- 
itual forces that have made this country 
great. 

This is not only the country of great 
forests and waterfalls, of rich mines and oil 
fields, of great wealth. This we have, but we 
have more besides. This is also the country 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights, and this is the country of the 
brotherhood of man and of equality before 
the law. 

This is the country of the dignity of the 
individual and of individual freedom, of the 
rights of conscience, of religious freedom, 
and of freedom of the press. 

True democracy is the expression of the 
Golden Rule in politics. And the United 
States is the greatest democracy On earth. 
Here are gathered together under the Stars 
and Stripes representatives of every creed, 
and race, and color—peoples of the same 
stock, who in the Old World are battling 
each other to the death. The same peoples 
here in the United States live peacefully 
side by side, Americans all. 

Most of.these people came to this country 
seeking religious and political and economic 
freedom, and they found it here in the green 


for pussyfooting and wishful thinking has | pastures and beside the still waters of this 
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beloved land, And none of the old tyranny, 
the old despotism, from which they sought 
refuge, is found here in the quiet sanctuary 
of this, the last great democracy on earth. 

There is no cause for alarm, but there is 
cause to awaken from a false sense of com- 
placency. There is ample time if we get to 
work now. 

France was once a great power, but where 
is France now? The British Empire is in its 
gravest danger. Who can believe that these 
great events can pass us by and leave us 
untouched? 

FACTS TO BE FACED 


To you, my fellow Louisianians, and to you, 
especially the good people that I represent of 
the Sixth Congressional District, it is not 
given to me to know whether you agree or 
disagree with the views and opinions uttered 
by me tonight. But this I do know: I have 
spoken from my heart the convictions of my 
mind; I have given you the conclusions that 
I have arrived at and which as your Repre- 
sentative I must give utterance to in the 
approaching Congress. 

Because of the unusual times and unusual 
conditions I have undertaken to lay before 
you starkly and bleakly the world conditions 
as I see them and which can be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

AID FOR BRITAIN 


I hold that it is to our selfish interests and 
to the spiritual welfare of the entire world 
that we extend to Great Britain all possible 
aid short of actual participation in the war 
itself. I hold that in aiding Great Britain in 
her fight against Hitler and his allies we are 
aiding in the defense of all the things that 
have made America great spiritually and rich 
in the material things of life. 

I believe in the Bible, I believe in the Ten 
Commandments, I believe in the Sermon on 
the Mount, I believe in Christianity, and I 
believe in the civilization that has been 
builded up through the years by God-fearing 
peoples imbued by such beliefs and filled with 
the instincts of godliness and decency. Hitler 
and his associates believe in none of the 
things that you and I believe in. 

You and I believe in the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of our own 
hearts and minds. Hitler and his associates 
believe that there is no God except the state 
and the worship of the people must be re- 
served for the state. You and I believe in 
freedom, that freedom which has ever been 
purchased by the blood of patriots. You and 
I believe in liberty, that liberty for which our 
ancestors died that we might have. You and 
I believe that mankind is better served by be- 
lieving in the Prince of Peace than he is 
served by worshipping the god of war. You 
and I believe that it is better that the indi- 
vidual live in peace with his neighbor and 
that nations dwell together in harmony than 
that hate and blood and ruin and devasta- 
tion stalk this earth of ours. 

You and I believe that it is better to grow 
food to feed the hungry than to build guns 
to kill our brother. You and I believe that 
it is better to make cloth to clothe the naked 
than it is to manufacture machine guns to 
take human life. You and I believe in the 
green fields of agriculture rather than in the 
bloody fields of warfare. 

And, believing in these things, we, of 
course, must believe in America, in her ideals, 
her hopes, and her aspirations; and, believ- 
ing in these things, we must extend the hand 
of helping brotherhood to those in this world 
of ours today who also believe in these things 
and who today bare their breasts to shot and 
shell and risk their homes and lives in a 
dreadful rain of death that these principles 
shall not perish from the earth. 

And, believing in these things, in this sea- 
son of the year, and seeing with the eyes of 
faith the star of Bethlehem shine again, we 
take our stand for God and home and hearth 
and swear allegiance once more to the Prince 








of Peace and to all the sweetness of life that 
He has ever stood for, and we take our stand 
with the other peoples of this earth who 
believe like we do, that Hitler and his Allies 
would extinguish the torch of freedom and 
plunge the world once again into the Dark 


I hope that it may be given unto me from 
time to time to discuss with you other ques- 
tions as they arise and to again solicit your 
opinions on all issues which interest you. 

And now I must say good-bye, wishing 
for each and every one of you a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. And may I 
add the hope that this Merry Christmas that 
we will soon enjoy and this Happy New 
Year that will soon be ours may shortly 
come again to all the peoples of the world. 

Good night and good wishes to you all. 





Statement by Members of Office of 
Production Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


STATEMENT PUBLISHED IN THE NEW 
YORK TIMES 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
issued by the four members of the new 
Office of Production Management, and 
published in the New York Times of 
today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorb, as follows: 

APPEAL BY MEMBERS OF NEW AGENCY 


WASHINGTON, January 7-—This statement 
was issued today by the four members of the 
new Office of Production Management, Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, Director General; Sidney 
Hillman, Associate Director General, and Sec- 
retaries Stimson and Knox: 

“The task which confronts the Office of 
Production Management is one, not only of 
critical importance but aiso one of surpassing 
urgency. 

“The President has said that the United 
States must become the arsenal of democ- 
racy. To create such an arsenal and to es- 
tablish and maintain production that will 
insure its efficiency and adequacy require far 
more than we, who are charged with its 
management, can provide. We promise all 
that we have to the fulfillment of this order 
from our Commander in Chief, but all that 
we have will be far from sufficient. 

“We shall have need of the active, aggres- 
sive and enthusiastic cooperation of every 
man, woman, and child in the United States 
if we are to make this arsenal in America 
adequate to the successfui defense of democ- 
racy and freedom. This can only mean that 
in the immediate future everything in our 
national life must be subordinated to the 
necessity for defense. 

“Industry must subordinate its concern 
over the possible future effects of tremen- 
dous immediate expansion. It must be sat- 
isfied with a normal return for new capital 
required. If there is in industry and man- 
agement anywhere a subconscious, unex- 
pressed hope for wartime profits, that must 
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be sternly repressed. If there are those who 
think they can employ this emergency for 
any selfish advantages, they must dismiss 
such thoughts. Democracy is fighting for 
its very life in its struggle to retain the prin- 
ciples of a free economic system. ‘ 

“In any successful defense program the 
active, intelligent, and patriotic cooperation 
of the men who man the machines is vital. 
Laws now in effect make secure the principle 
of collective bargaining and throw about the 
interests of the workingman adequate pro- 
tection. Labor must know that under the 
administration of the Office of Production 
Management no sacrifices will be asked of it 
that will not be matched by a corresponding 
sacrifice on the part of capite!, but just as 
it is intolerable for capital to seek a selfish 
advantage by reason of the present emer- 
gency, so must labor avoid any attempt to 
make improper use of its position in the 
present world-wide emergency. The whole 
principle of collective bargaining and the 
rights of labor under our system of govern- 
ment and economy is being challenged. 

“If the totalitarian forces of the world are 
victorious, all the hard-won rights of labor 
will be destroyed and both capital and labor 
will become the involuntary vassals of an 
all-powerful state. Labor has as great a stake 
in this crisis as capital, and both must work 
together harmoniously if the United States is 
to make its contribution to a democratic 
victory in the world. 

“To achieve the results which the country 
expects from the Office of Production Man- 
agement, we expect and must have the kind 
of cooperation from everybody that counts 
no sacrifice too great to make if it will con- 
tribute to a more successful and a more 
efficient defense. It is this spirit which we 
seek to invoke, and it is ‘n a similar spirit 
that we undertake this great task which the 
Commander in Chief has committed to our 
hands.” 





Tributes to the Late President of Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 
EDITORIALS FROM VARIOUS NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp editorials 
from the Baltimore Sun, Washington 
Post, New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, and Washington Sunday Star 
relating to the death of the late President 
Kallio, of Finland, setting forth the great 
accomplishments of this noted citizen for 
his country. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Baltimore Sun of December 21, 
1940} 


PRESIDENT KALLIO 


Until a year ago Kyosti Kallio’s name was 
known to relatively few people outside his 
native Finland; certainly to very few in the 
United States. At the time of his sudden 
death on Thursday, soon after ill health had 
compelled him to resign as President, he was 
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respected throughout most of the world. He 
was a leader who carried his nation through a 
terrible war with high honor and through 
defeat with unbroken unity and dignity. 

President Kallio had devoted his life to his 
native country. In the days when it was a 
part of Imperial Russia he worked steadily, 
not for revolution, but for the gradual im- 
provement of the Finnish farmers and the 
progress of his nation. When the World War 
brought independence he worked to insure 
that the new freedom of his homeland would 
be rooted in democratic strength. In Par- 
liament, as a prime minister, in a variety 
of cabinet offices, and, finally, in the Presi- 
dency, to which he was elected in 1937. he 
carried forward a progressive and construc- 
tive program. When the Soviet Union at- 
tacked his small nation in 1939, after Finland 
had done everything possible to prevent war, 
he stood with firmness through the gallant 
but unequal conflict. And through the 
peacemaking and after he proved himself to 
be the competent and patriotic statesman. 

Kyosti Kallio does not seem to have been 
in the least degree a brilliant or a clever 
man, but he had a singleness of purpose and 
a solidity of character that surmounted both 
routine and crisis. He survived bloody 
struggle and defeat as few leaders survive 
them—-with increased, rather than dimin- 
ished, affection and prestige—and he man- 
aged again to set his nation, despite its 
losses, on the course of peace and progress. 
The stalwart qualities of the Finnish people 
seem to have been united in him and he in 
turn was the simple, able, and successful 
leader of a brave people through a hard and 
bitter passage of their history. 


[From the Washington Post of December 21, 
1940} 


A TRUE FINN 


Kyosti Kallio, Finland’s Farmer-President, 
was a disproof of the Soviet charge that Fin- 
land is a country of landlords. The charge 
was just enough when Finland was part of 
the Czar’s domain, but, far from being the 
fault of the Finns, landlordism was one of 
the reasons that made the Finns a constant 
thorn in imperial Russia's side. On gaining 
independence, Finland began immediately to 
break up the large estates and distribute the 
land to the people. The law under which this 
was done was the lex Kallio, the great work 
for which Kallio will live in Finnish history. 

The former President in his youth worked 
on the soil he helped to redistribute. No 
leader in Finnish history was more typically 
Finnish. The Finns are a rigid folk in their 
ideas of right and wrong and slow thinking 
in their intellectual precesses. Kallio was ob- 
stinate, ethically and mentally. He was even 
opposed to any eleventh-hour yielding to 
Moscow guch as the Finns, ineffectually trying 
to stave off war, proffered in the form of a 
unilateral withdrawal of frontier troops. His 
attitude was the attitude of an honorable 
man who refuses to truckle to gangster 
bluster. A Pinn of this iron character must 
have suffered deeply when the Finns felt 
obliged to accept peace with amputation, and 
no doubt his grief added to the burden im- 
posed upon his office by Finland’s problems of 
readjustment and recuperation. 

Kallic died dramatically in the arms of 
Marshal Mannerheim within a few hours of 
laying down the Presidency. He gave way to 
the Premier who made the peace, Risto Ryti. 
But the succession would have been Kallio’s 
own choice, for, though he was the type of 
Finn who knows no compromise, he always 
bowed to Ryti’s superior wisdom. And well 
he might, for Ryti, a central banker turned 
political leader, is a man who might be called 
a statesman without any mental reservation 
that one really means politician. He is Fin- 
land’s Alexander Hamilton. He takes over the 
Presidency when the trials of Finland are only 
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just beginning, and, in the troubled years 
to come, he will have need for his motto: 
“Keep ice in your stomach.” 


{From the New York Times of December 21, 
1940] 


MORE DRAMA FOR FINLAND 


Is it the somber northern climate, or is it 
some magic in the people themselves, that 
gives an epic touch to so much of the news 
from Finland? The deeds of Finnish soldiers 
and civilians last winter were worthy of the 
ancient sagas. Now, after many months. in 
the shadows of defeat, Finland again sup- 
plies high tragedy with the retirement and 
death of her farmer-President, Kyosti Kallio. 
The old peasant had served his country with 
dignity, faithfulness, and courage. He had 
come to the end of his troubled term of office, 
tired and ill. He had driven away to the 
railway station, through cheering and singing 
crowds, to take leave of his people. “Good- 
bye, thanks for everything,” he said as he 
waved to them. Then he gasped, clutched 
at his heart, and fell dead in the arms of 
Field Marshal Mannerheim, his country’s lib- 
erator. It was a farewell fit for the gods. 

There was drama of another sort in the 
election of Premier Ryti as President. Only 
a few days ago the Soviet press had warned 
Finland to elect a President who would “avoid 
the ruinous path of adventures and- experi- 
ments of any kind for Finland in foreign 
policy.” The Russians probably would have 
preferred M. Paasikivi, the Finnish Ambas- 
sador in Moscow, a patriot whom they never- 
less like and understand; the Germans would 
have applauded the choice of M. Kivimaeki, 
the Finnish Ambassador in Berlin. Yet the 
Finns chose their own favorite, M. Ryti, by 
288 out of 300 votes. They are ready to be 
good neighbors with Russia—they always 
were good neighbors to the whole world—but 
they are going to do it with men of their 
own choosing. Perhaps-M. Paasikivi can now 
become Premier, to help keep Finland’s rela- 
tions with. Russia on an even keel. 

This election, and its dramatic sequel, have 
given the outer world a reassuring glimpse 
of Finland. The wires with Helsinki are not 
working as they should in these days of 
censorship, blockade, and fear. The current 
of communication is feeble, and Finland feels 
isolated from the world which only a year 
ago rang with her praises. In these circum- 
stances it is good to think of the citizens of 
Helsinki thronging their streets, cheering 
their elected leaders, singing their national 
anthem, living still as free men and women. 
In peace as in war, the Finns are an ever- 
lasting credit to the democratic world. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
December 21 1940] 


KYOSTI KALLIO 


To few men is vouchsafed so fitting a de- 
parture from the scene of their labors as 
that which has been granted to Kyosti Kallio, 
Finnish President and patriot. The cheers 
or the people he had served so well were still 
ringing and the notes of Finland’s national 
song were in the air. “Good by,” he said, 
smiling, “and thanks for everything,” then 
collapsed in the arms of Baron Mannerheim, 
the little Republic’s first soldier. Here was 
drama, authentic, deeply moving; fate’s un- 
conscious tribute to a man of genuine worth 
and character. 

Kyosti Kallio has left an indelible im- 
pression upon the history of modern Finland. 
Just a year ago the white-haired little man 
with the drooping mustache and sad eyes 
was the Republic’s war President; head of 
an isolated state attacked by the apparently 
limitless resources of Soviet Russia. In that 
crisis Finland proved that democracy could 
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be efficient; could fight with single-minded 
courage to good purpose. And though her 
defense lines gave at last under the sheer 
weight of opposing strength, there is still a 
Finland to remind the world of her gallant 
stand. 

But it was not only in that war, which 
broke his health, that Kyosti Kallio served 
his country. Of peasant stock and an agra- 
rian leader, he worked ceaselessly to forward 
that progressive democracy which has made 
Finland a model state. His “Lex Kallio,” 
making land available to small holders and 
breaking up oversized estates, was a major 
factor in this development, but it was only 
one of many similar contributions. 

Kyosti Kallio died at a time when the 
clouds are still thick about Finland, when 
her ultimate fate hangs on the issue of a 
distant war that may reshape Europe, eco- 
nomically and politically, in unpredictable 
ways. But the example he set of farsighted 
wisdom and honesty in internal affairs and 
unflinching courage in the face of foreign 
enemies will not be lost. It is even now an 
inspiration in civilization’s fight against the 
dark forces that threaten it; it is certain to 
be an influence in erecting an enduring “new 
order” when that fight is won. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of De- 
cember 22, 1940] 


PRESIDENT KALLIO 


The sudden death of Kyosti Kallio at the 
moment of his retirement from the Presi- 
dency of the Republic of Finland is another 
of a series of tragedies which undeservedly 
have been the lot of a gallant little country 
for which the people of the United States 
entertain a particular affection. 

Long the leader of the Agrarian Party, a 
peasant by birth and by political choice, the 
man whose life and public-service terminated 
Thursday was head of the Finnish state dur- 
ing the crisis of the war with Russia last 
year. He had been elected in March 1937, 
coming to the highest office from the pre- 
miership, a position which he held through 
several different periods beginning in 1922. 
Previously, he was a member of the Diet, a 
senator, and Minister of Agriculture. But the 
character of his usefulness to the nation he 
helped to establish at the end of the first 
World War is not disclosed by a mere recital 
of the record.of the posts he occupied. Presi- 
dent Kallio will be better understood in 
America if it is remembered that he was called 
the Abraham Lincoln of Finland. His na- 
ture was as modest, as unpretending, as sim- 
ple, and as democratic as that of the “rail 
splitter.” Also, it seems that he was pos- 
sessed of much of the same mother wit, much 
the same common sense, determination, and 
courage. 

Under a weaker chief executive, the Fin- 
nish Republic might have disappeared when 
the Soviets attempted to substitute for the 
lawful administration a junta organized at 
Leningrad in preparation for invasion 
through Karelia. Supported by Marshal 
Mannerheim, a soldier of acknowledged gen- 
ius, President Kallio preserved the existence 
of a free government in the face of Russian 
attacks and German threats. Finland passed 
through the ordeal with spirit undismayed. 
Robbed of valuable territory, plundered of 
natural resources sorely needed, her cities 
bombed, her young men killed after brave 
resistance, she took her place among the 
nations which deserve to survive. 

The United States has sympathized with 
Finland and to some extent has aided her. 
If the time comes when further help is indi- 
cated for the cause to which President Kallio 
sacrified himself, there ought not to be any 
hesitancy about meeting the requirement 
generously and promptly. 
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Resignation of William Allen White as 
Chairman of Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article from the Chicago Daily Tribune 
quoting. a very illuminating letter from 
Mr. William Allen White, of Emporia, 
Kans., to John Temple Graves, 2d, of 
Birmingham, Ala., explaining that his 
resignation from the chairmanship of the 
so-called White committee was brought 
about by some of the warmongering ac- 
tivities of that committee. The letter 
from Mr. White was published in the 
first edition of the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, and thereafter was suppressed. 
but it was reprinted in the Chicago Trib- 
une of day before yesterday. 

There being no objection; the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHiTE CHARGES War AcTIviry IN Arp ALLIES 
Bopy 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 5.—Warmon- 
gers in the New York and Washington chap- 
ters of the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies drove William Allen White, 
Emporia (Kans.) editor, to resign the chair- 
manship, he said in a letter published here 
today. 

White's explanation for his resignation last 
Thursday was written to John T. Graves 2d, 
columnist for the Birmingham Age-Herald, 
which published it in early editions. 

“I tried to get out after the election because 
I felt this warmongering activity made this a 
full-time job for a younger man,” White 
wrote. “I certainly do not agree with anyone 
who wants to make a climate in which the 
war bug will grow.” 


OPPOSES GHOST DANCE FOR WAR 


“In two of our chapters, New York and 
Washington, we have a bunch of warmongers 
and under our organization we have no way 
to oust them and I just can’t remain at the 
head of an organization which is being used 
by those chapters to ghost dance for war.” 

The letter was removed from later edi- 
tions of the Age-Herald. Editors of the paper 
said this was at the request of White. In 
Emporia, White refused to comment on the 
matter. 

White startled his committee December 23 
with a signed, copyrighted newspaper article 
in which he said that the organization’s only 
motive was to keep the ccuntry out of war. 
He added that if he were writing a motto 
for the committee it would be, “The Yanks 
Are Not Coming.” White opposed the send- 
ing of convoys to Britain or repealing of the 
Johnson Act which bars credit to World War 
debt defaulters. 


EMMETT RESERVES OPINION 


In New York tonight, Christopher Emmett, 
associate of Clark Eichelberger, national di- 
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rector of the committee, declined to comment 
on White’s charges until he had seen the 
complete statement. He said the letter may 
have been prompted by White’s “misunder- 
standing” of the attitude of the New York 
chapter. “We are not warmongers, and we 
do not favor war,” Emmett said. 

Other members of the New York chapter 
of the committee who have been outspoken 
proponents of “all out aid to Britain” in- 
clude: 

Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, honorary chair- 
man of the New York chapter of the commit- 
tee; Dr. Frank Kingdon, chairman of the 
New York chapter of the committee, who was 
born in London; Lewis W. Douglas, former 
Director of the United States Budget; Arthur 
Garfield Hays, attorney for the so-called 
American Civil Liberties Union; Dorothy 
Kenyon, a former New York municipal jus- 
tice; Herbert Bayard Swope, former news- 
paper editor; Robert E. Sherwood, author and 
playwright; James P. Warburg, banker and 
author; Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt; and Prof. 
James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University. 

In Washington, Livingston Harley, an offi- 
cer of the Washington chapter of the com- 
mittee, said that he is at a loss to understand 
White’s letter. 

“Of course, it is perfect nonsense,” said 
Harley, “to accuse members of the Washing- 
ton chapter or any other chapter of this 
organization of being warmongers. That is 
exactly what we are not.” 

Other members of the Washington chapter 
of the committee include Dr, Esther Brun- 
auer, Msgr. John A. Ryan, Huston Thomp- 
son, and Robert J. Watt. 





Agreements Between Employers and Em- 
ployees—Opinion of Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


FULL TEXT OF SUPREME COURT DECI- 
SION AND A LETTER BY HON. ROBERT 
F. WAGNER, OF NEW YORK, TO THE 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week the United States 
Supreme Court sustained the Labor 
Board in two important cases arising 
under the N. L. R. A. These are the lat- 
est in a long line of favorable rulings, in 
which the position of the Board has been 
fully upheld in 22 cases, sustained with 
modification in 4 cases, and wholly re- 
versed in only 2 cases. 

Of major public interest is the Court’s 
unanimous ruling that the duty. to bar- 
gain collectively necessarily implies the 
duty to reduce to writing any agreement 
reached in free and fair negotiation be- 
tween representatives of employer and 
employees. The Labor Board has thus 
been upheld in a position for which it 
was severely criticized in the majority 
report of the Smith committee. If the 
amendments recommended by that com- 
mittee last session had prevailed, the 
Board would now be powerless to prevent 
an employer from taking what the Su- 
preme Court calls “the final step in the 
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bargaining process” by reducing to writ- 
ing any agreement reached. The Board 
would, therefore, be compelled to sanc- 
tion action by employers which the Su- 
preme Court has emphatically ruled 
“tends to frustrate the aim of the stat- 
ute to secure industrial peace through 
collective bargaining.” The correct view 
of the matter was forcefully urged by the 
minority of the Smith committee, in- 
cluding the able Representative from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HEeatEy] and the 
able junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Morpock], and that minority view has 
now been completely vindicated by our 
highest court. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as part of my remarks, the full text of 
the Supreme Court’s opinion in H. J. 
Heinz Co, against N. L. R. B., decided 
January 6, 1941, together with a letter 
addressed by me to the editor of the New 
York Times on the same subject matter, 
written in the summer of 1937 during the 
pericd of the Little Steel strike. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Supreme Court of the United States. No. 73, 
October term, 1940. H. J. Heinz Co., pe- 
titioner, versus National Labor Relations 
Board. On writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit. January 6, 1941 
Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion of 

the Court. 

Three questions are presented by the pe- 
tition for certiorari in this case. 

First. Whether there is support in the evi- 
denee for the finding of the National Labor 
Relations Board that petitioner has been 
guilty of the unfair labor practices defined 
by section 8 (1) and (2) of the act, inter- 
ference with the exercise by its employees 
of their rights of self-organization guaran- 
teed by section 7 of the act, and more par- 
ticularly interference with the formation and 
organization of a labor union of its em- 
ployees; 

Second. Whether the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board exceeded its authority in order- 
ing the disestablishment of a labor union in 
whose organization petitioner had interfered; 
and 

Third. Whether the Board could validly 
find that petitioner’s refusal to join with 
representatives of the labor organization au- 
thorized to represent its employees in collec- 
tive bargaining, in signing a written contract 
embodying the terms of their agreement con- 
cerning wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions, constituted a refusal to bargain col- 
lectively in violation of section 8 (5) of the 
act, and whether the Board exceeded its au- 
thority in ordering petitioner to join in sign- 
ing the agreement. 

This is a proceeding brought by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in the Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit to enforce 
the Board’s order directing petitioner to cease 
certain unfair labor practices in which it 
found that petitioner had engaged, in con- 
nection with the organization of the Heinz 
Employees’ Association, a plant labor organ- 
ization of petitioner’s employees; to disestab- 
lish the association; to recognize and bargain 
collectively with the Canning and Pickle 
Workers’ Local Union, No. 325, a labor organ- 
ization affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; and to sign a written con- 
tract embodying any agreement which peti- 
tioner and the union may reach respecting 
wages, hours, and working conditions of pe- 
titioner’s employees. The court of appeals 
confirmed the findings of the Board and di- 
rected compliance with the Board’s order 
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without modification (110 F. (2d) 843). We 
granted certiorari (310 U. S. 621), the ques- 
tions raised by the petition being of public 
importance in the administration of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

The Board found that during April and May 
1987 the two rival labor organizations, the 
association and the union, sought to organ- 
ize petitioner’s employees at its Pittsburgh 
plant. Petitioner’s proposal that an election 
be held to determine which organization rep- 
resented a majority of its employees was 
rejected by the union, which called a strike 
on May 24, 1937. The strike was ultimately 
settled by a written contract signed by peti- 
tioner, the union, and the association, which 
provided for an election, by the employees, 
under the supervision of a regional director 
of the National Labor Relations Board for 
the choice of an organization to represent 
them in collective bargaining. Meanwhile, 
and before the election, a majority of peti- 
tioner’s 2,000 employees at the Pittsburgh 
plant had signed petitions for membership 
in the association, but upon the election held 
June 8, 1937, a majority of the employees 
cast their ballots for the union. Petitioner 
has since recognized and bargained with the 
union but has refused to embody its agree- 
ment with the union in a written contract. 

Before the election the union had lodged a 
complaint with the Board concerning the 
participation by petitioner in the attempted 
organization of the association by petitioner’s 
employees. The Board found that petitioner 
had been guilty of unfair labor practices by 
interfering in the organization of the asso- 
ciation, contrary to the act. It found in de- 
tail that petitioner, through superintendent, 
foremen, and other supervising employees, 
had interfered with, restrained, and coerced 
its employees in the exercise of their rights to 
organize in violation of sections 7, 8 (1) of 
the act; that it had dominated and. inter- 
fered with the formation of the association 
and contributed to its support within the 
meaning of section 8 (2); and that it had 
refused to sign an agreement with the union, 
On the basis of these and subsidiary findings 
which need not now be stated, the Board 
made its order, the terms of which so far as 
now relevant have already been set forth. 

Petitioner’s responsibility for unfair labor 
practices: It is unnecessary to make a de~ 
tailed examination of the evidence supporting 
the Board’s findings respecting unfair labor 
practices both because the court below, after 
a thorough examination of the record has 
confirmed the Board’s findings, and because 
of the nature of petitioner’s contention with 
respect to them. Petitioner does not deny 
that there is evidence supporting the findings 
that petitioner’s superintendent, during the 
organization campaign, upbraided employees 
for attending union meetings, threatened one 
with discharge if he joined the union, spoke 
to them disparagingly of the union, and di- 
rected some of petitioner’s foremen to enroll 
the employees in the association; or that 
there was evidence supporting the finding 
that a general foreman working throughout 
petitioner’s Pittsburgh plant was active in 
disparaging the union and its members ,to 
employees, and in urging them to repudiate 
the union organization, or that three other 
foremen in charge of particular buildings or 
departments were active in dissuading em- 
ployees from joining the union. All three 
spoke disparagingly of the union, One at a 
meeting of employees which he had called, 
and two were active in questioning em- 
ployees concerning their labor-union sympa- 
thies. Two of them threatened employees 
with discharge or loss of work or privileges if 
the union were recognized. 

There was also evidence that other foremen 
or forewomen in charge of large groups of 
employees engaged in similar activities; and 
that some solicited employees to join the 
association; that one of the three foremen 
induced an employee to solicit signatures to 
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the association petition during working hours 
without loss of pay, and suggested the names 
of other employees to aid in this work. 
There was also evidence that leaders or 
supervisors of employee groups were allowed 
to go about the plant freely during working 
hours and without loss of pay to solicit mem- 
berships in the association which was done 
in the presence of the foremen. 

Petitioner does not seriously dispute this 
evidence or challenge the findings of the 
Board summarizing it. The contention is 
that the activities of these supervisors of 
employees are not shown to have been au- 
thorized or ratified by petitioner; that fol- 
lowing a complaint by a representative of the 
union, about May 1, one of petitioner’s offi- 
cers instructed the superintendent that the 
employees had a right to organize and that 
he wished the supervising force to under- 
stand that they should not be interfered with 
in any way in organizing, and that on May 
21 the officer in question called a meeting of 
the supervisory force at which he gave like 
instructions; that there is no evidence of like 
activities after this time and that since the 
election petitioner has consistently recog- 
nized and bargained with the union. From 
all this petitioner concludes that it is not 
chargeable with any responsibility for the 
acts of its supervisory employees and that 
consequently the evidence does not support 
the findings of unfair labor practices on its 
part, or justify the Board’s order prohibiting 
petitioner, its officers, and agents from inter- 
fering with tke administration of the asso- 
ciation or contributing to its support. 

Notwithstanding the knowledge from the 
start of some of petitioner’s officers, of the 
organization campaign, and notwithstanding 
the unusual excitement and activity in peti- 
tioner’s plant attending it, we assume that 
all were unaware of the activities of its super- 
visory staff complained of, and did nothing to 
encourage them before the complaint of their 
activities made by a representative of the 
union about May 1. At that time the cam- 
paign for membership in the rival unions was 
at its height and resulted, as announced some 
3 or 4 weeks later, in a majority of petitioner’s 
employees signing as members of the asso- 
ciation. 

It is conceded that petitioner’s superin- 
tendent and foremen have authority to rec- 
ommend the employment and discharge of 
workmen. It is in evidence that they can 
recommend wage increases and that the 
group leaders also issued orders directing 
and controlling the employees and their work, 
with authority to recommend their discharge. 
There is evidence supporting the Board’s 
conclusion that the employees regarded the 
foremen and the group leaders as representa- 
tives of the petitioner and that a number of 
employees signed as members of the associa- 
tion only because of the fear of loss of their 
jobs or of discrimination by the employer 
induced by the activities of the foremen and 
group leaders. 

We do not doubt that the Board could 
have found these activities to be unfair labor 
practices within the meaning of the act if 
countenanced by petitioner, and we think 
that to the extent that petitioner may seek 
or be in a position to secure any advantage 
from these practices they are not any the 
less within the condemnation of the act 
because petitioner did not authorize or direct 
them. In a like situation we have recently 
held that the employer, whose supervising 
employees had, without his authority, so far 
as appeared, so participated in the organiza- 
tion activities of his employees as to preju- 
dice their rights of self-organization, could 
not resist the Board’s order appropriately 
designed to preclude him from gaining any 
advantage through recognizing or bargain- 
ing with a labor organization resulting from 
such activities. International Association of 
Machinists v. National Labor Relations Board, 
No. 16, decided November 12, 1940. See Na- 
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tional Labor Relations Board v. Link-Belt Co., 
Nos. 235, 236, decided this day. 

The question is not one of legal liability of 
the employer in damages or for penalties on 
principles of agency or respondent superior, 
but only whether the act condemns such 
activities as unfair labor practices so far as 
the employer may gain from them any ad- 
vantage in the bargaining process of a kind 
which the act proscribes. To that extent we 
hold that the employer is within the reach 
of the Board’s order to prevent any repeti- 
tion of such activities and to remove the 
consequences of them upon the employees’ 
right of self-organization, quite as much as 
if he had directed them. 

This is the more so here where petitioner, 
when advised of the participation of his 
supervising employees in the organization 
campaign, took no step, so far as appears, to 
notify the employees that those activities 
were unauthorized, or to correct the impres- 
sion of the employees that support of the 
union was not favored by petitioner and 
would result in reprisals. From that time 
on the Board could have found that petitioner 
was as responsible for the effect of the activi- 
ties of its foremen and group leaders upon 
the organization of the association as if it 
had directed them in advance. The Board 
could have concluded that this effect was 
substantial, for it was in the succeeding 3 
weeks that more than one-half of the ma- 
jority of petitioner’s employees who joined 
the association signed their petitions for 
membership. We think there was adequate 
basis for the Board’s order prohibiting peti- 
tioner, its officers and agents, from interfer- 
ing with the exercise of its employees’ rights 
of self-organization or with the administra- 
tion of the association or contributing to its 
support. 

The order disestablishing the association: 
What we have said of the unfair labor prac- 
tices found by the Board, when considered 
with its unchallenged findings as to the rela- 
tions of petitioner to the two unions, affords 
the answer to petitioner’s contention that the 
Board was without authority to compel dis- 
establishment of the association. Disestab- 
lishment is a remedial measure under section 
10 (c) to be employed by the Board in its 
discretion to remove the obstacle to the em- 
ployees’ right of self-organization, resulting 
from the continued or renewed recognition 
of a union whose organization has been in- 
fiuenced by unfair labor practices. Whether 
this recognition is such an obstacle is an 
inference of fact to be drawn by the Board 
from all the circumstances attending those 
practices. National Labor Relations Board v. 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines (308 U. S. 
261); National Labor Relations Board v. New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co, (308 
U. S. 241, 250). 

Petitioner argues that as it has now recog- 
nized the union and bargains with it, it 
should be equally free to recognize the asso- 
ciation instead of the union whenever the 
former represents a majority of the em- 
ployees. But in weighing this contention the 
Board could consider, as it did, that petitioner 
had failed to notify its employees that it 
repudiated the participation of its super- 
vising employees in the organization of the 
association and so has not removed the belief 
of the employees that petitioner favored and 
would continue to favor the association and 
the employees joining it over others; that it 
had not mentioned the name of the union in 
its bulletins announcing the terms of its 
agreement with the union, and although it 
had reached an agreement with the union 
had persistently refused to sign any written 
contract with it. 

From this and other circumstances dis- 
closed by the evidence, the Board inferred, 
as it might, that the influence of the par- 
ticipation of petitioner’s employees in the 
organization of the association had not been 
removed and that there was danger that peti- 
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tioner would seek to take advantage of such 
continuing influence to renew its recognition 
of the association and control its action. 
This we think afforded adequate basis for the 
Board’s order (National Labor Relations 
Board vy. Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, 
supra; National Labor Relations Board v. Falk 
Corporation, 308 U. S. 453, 461, 462); National 
Labor Relations Board v. Link-Belt Co., supra. 
Nothing in the order precludes members of 
the association from establishing an organi- 
zation independently of participation by peti- 
tioner and its officers and agents, and from 
securing recognition through certification of 
the Board or an election as provided by 
section 9 (e) of the act. 

The employer's refusal to sign a written 
agreement: It is conceded that although peti- 
tioner has reached an agreement with the 
union concerning wages, hours, and working 
conditions of the employees, it has never- 
theless refused to sign any contract embody- 
ing the terms of the agreement. The Board 
supports its order directing petitioner, on 
request of the union, to sign a written con- 
tract embodying the terms agreed upon on 
the ground, among others, that-a refusal to 
sign is a refusal to bargain within the mean- 
ing of the act. 

In support of this contention it points to 
the history of the collective bargaining proc- 
ess showing that its object has long been an 
agreement between employer and employees 
as to wages, hours, and working conditions. 
evidenced by a signed contract or statement 
in writing, which serves both as recognition 
of the union with which the agreement is 
reached and as a permanent memorial of its 
terms.1 This experience has shown that re- 
fusal to sign a written contract has been a 
not infrequent means of frustrating the bar- 
gaining process through the refusal to recog- 
nize the labor organization as a party to it 
and the refusal to provide an authentic rec- 
ord of its terms which could be exhibited to 
employees, as evidence of the good faith of 
the employer. Such refusals have proved 
fruitful sources of dissatisfaction and disa- 
greement.2 Contrasted with the unilateral 
statement by the employer of his labor pol- 
icy, the signed agreement has been regarded 
as the effective instrument of stabilizing labor 
relations and preventing, through collective 
bargaining, strikes and industrial strife.’ 

Before the enactment of the National Labor 
Relations Act it had been the settled prac- 
tice of the administrative agencies dealing 
with labor relations to treat the signing of a 
written contract embodying a wage and hour 


1 Lewis L. Lorwin, The American Federation 
of Labor, p. 309; Commons and Associates, 
History of Labor in the United States, vol. II, 
pp. 179-181, 423-424, 480; Perlman and Taft, 
History of Labor in the United States, 1896- 
1932, vol. IV, pp. 9-10; Paul Mooney, Collec- 
tive Bargaining, pp. 13-14; Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, Inc., Labor and the Government, 
p. 339. 

Concerning the growth and extent of signed 
trade agreements, see National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, Division of Economic Research 
Bull. No. 4, Written Trade Agreements in 
Collective Bargaining, pp. 213-236, 49-209; 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Five Years of Collective Bargaining, 
pp. 5-7; Saposs and Gamm, Rapid Increase in 
Contracts, 4 Labor Relations Reporter No. 15, 
p. 6. 

2Sumner H. Slichter, Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy (March 1935), pp. 110-120; R. 
R. R. Brooks, When Labor Organizes, p. 224. 
Cf. Maiter of Inland Steel Co.,9 N. L. R. B. 
783, 796-797. 

* Carroll R. Daugherty, Labor Problems in 
American Industry (revised ed. 1938), pp. 936- 
937; Mitchell, Organized Labor, p. 347; George 
G. Groat, An Introduction to the Study of 
Organized Labor in America (2d ed. 1926), 
pp. 337-339, 341, 345, 346; First Annual Re- 
port, National Mediation Board, pp. 1-2. 
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agreement as the final step in the bargaining 
process.* Congress, in enacting the National 
Labor Relations Act, had before it the record 
of this experience, House Report No. 1147, 
Seventy-first Congress, first session, page 5, 
and see also pages 3, 7, 15-18, 20-22, 24; Sen- 
ate Report No. 573, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
first session, pages 2, 8, 9, 13, 15, 17. The 
House committee recommended the legisla- 
tion as “an amplification and clarification of 
the principles enacted into law by the Rail- 
way Labor Act and by section 7 (a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act”; House 
Report 1147, supra, page 3, and stated, page 
7, that sections 7 and 8 of the act guarantee- 
ing collective bargaining to employees was a 
reenactment of the like provision of section 
7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. See Consolidated Edison Co. v. Labor 
Board (305 U. S. 197, 236); Labor Board v. 
Sands Mfg. Co. (306 U. S. 332, 342). 

We think that Congress, in thus incor- 
porating in the new legislation the collective 
bargaining requirement of the earlier stat- 
utes included as a part of it, the signed agree- 
ment long recognized under the earlier acts 
as the final step in the bargaining process. 
It is true that the National Labor Relations 
Act, while requiring the employer to bargain 
collectively, does not compel him to enter 
into an agreement. But it does not follow, 
as petitioner argues, that, having reached an 
agreement, he can refuse to sign it, because 
he has never agreed to sign one. He may never 
have agreed to bargain but the statute re- 
quires him to do so. To that extent his free- 
dom is restricted in order to secure the legis- 
lative objective of collective bargaining as the 
means of curtailing labor disputes affecting 
interstate commerce. The freedom of the 
employer to refuse to make an agreement 
relates to its terms in matters of substance 
and not, once it is reached, to its expression 
in a signed contract, the absence of which, 
as experience has shown, tends to frustrate 
the end sought by the requirement for col- 
lective bargaining. A businessman who en- 
tered into negotiations with another for an 
agreement having numerous provisions, with 
the reservation that he would not reduce it 
to writing or sign it, could hardly be thought 
to have bargained in good faith. This is even 
more so in the case of an employer who, by 
his refusal to honor, with his signature, the 
agreement which he has made with a labor 
organization, discredits the organization, im- 
pairs the bargaining process and tends to 
frustrate the aim of the statute to secure in- 
dustrial peace through collective bargaining. 

Petitioner’s refusal to sign was a refusal 
to bargain collectively and an unfair labor 


The National Mediation Board adminis- 
tering the Railway Labor Act of 1926, as 
amended in 1934, 44 Stat. 577, 48 Stat. 926, 
1184, interpreted that act which imposed a 
duty “to exert every reasonable effort to 
make and maintain agreements concerning 
rates of pay, rules, and working condi- 
tions * * *,” to require signed contracts. 
See First Annual Report, National Mediation 
Board (1935), pp. 1-2, 36. 

The National Labor Board, created to ad- 
minister section 7 (a) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, 48 Stat. 195, held that the 
duty to bargain collectively imposed by that 
section included an obligation to embody 
agreed terms in a signed trade agreement. 
(See Matter of Harriman Hosiery Mills, 1 
N. L. B. 68; Matter of Pierson Mfg. Co., 1 
N. L. B. 58; Matter of National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., 2 N. L. B.:38; Matter of Con- 
necticut Coke Co., 2 N. L. B. 88. See, also, 
Matter of Whittier Mills Co., Textile Labor 
Relations Board, Case No. 34.) Its successor, 
the first National Labor Relations Board, did 
likewise. (See Matter of Honde Engineering 
Co.,1 N. L. R. B. (old) 35; Matter of Denver 
Towel Supply Co., 2 N. L. R. B. (old) 221; 
Matter of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co., 2 
N. L. R. B. (old) 135.) 





practice defined by section 8 (5). The Board’s 
order requiring petitioner at the request of 
the union to sign a written contract em- 
bodying agreed terms is authorized by sec- 
tion 10 (c). This is the conclusion which 
has been reached by five of the six courts 
“ appeals which have passed upon the ques- 
tion. 
Affirmed. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds took no part in the 

consideration or decision of this case. 


{From the New York Times of June 18, 1937] 


SENATOR WAGNER ON “SIGNING Up”—AUTHOR 
or LABOR RELATIONS Act Says REFUSAL OF 
EmpLovers To Do So May ViotaTe Law 
THROUGH “Bap FAITH” 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw York TIMEs: 

In the New York Times of June 16 there 
was printed a letter which I wrote to the New 
York Sun on November 2, 1935, dealing with 
the question of whether employers were re- 
quired by the National Labor Relations Act to 
negotiate and sign written agreements. This 
letter has been misinterpreted in some places, 
and in view of the current interest in the sub- 
ject matter, I desire to state exactly what my 
position has always been and still is. 

When the Government is confronted by in- 
dustrial strife of Nation-wide import there 
are three main alternatives from which to 
select a course of action. 

As a first alternative the Government may 
ignore the situation entirely and allow the 
strife to continue, despite the public and pri- 
vate losses involved. Very few would now rec- 
ommend this as a general policy to be em- 
bodied in law, although in some cases public 
intervention may be difficult or even impos- 
sible. 

WANTS VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS 


As a second alternative the Government 
may swing over to the other extreme by Jump- 
ing into the fray and forcing the parties to 
come to definite terms and enter written 
agreements embodying them. This represents 
an advanced form of compulsory arbitration. 
Ultimately it would impose upon the Govern- 
ment itself the responsibility to determine all 
scales of wages and hours and all standards 
of working conditions; for no one can force 
an agreement without prescribing its terms. 
This would substitute an authoritarian state 
for industrial democracy. 

I have always opposed this second alterna- 
tive. The National Labor Relations Act re- 
jects it. The act does not force or require 
parties to arrive at either oral or written 
agreements, for agreements presuppose mu- 
tual consent as to their terms, and this mu- 
tual consent should be voluntary on the part 
of the employer and the worker. Collective 
bargaining is a peaceful method of striving 
for this voluntary mutual consent, and it is 
only collective bargaining that the act pre- 
scribes. 

The third alternative open to the Govern- 
ment, and selected by the National Labor 
Relations Act, takes a middle course between 
these two equally obnoxious extremes. It 
neither ignores the strife, nor forces the 
parties into an agreement which not they but 
only the Government thinks embodies just 


5 Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. v. National 
Labor Relations Board, 114 F. (2d) 930 (C. C. 
A. 1st); Art Metals Construction Co. v. Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, 110 F. (2d) 148 
(C. C. A. 2d); National Labor Relations Board 
v. Highland Park Mfg. Co., 110 F. (2d) 632 
(C. C. A. 4th); Wilson & Co., Inc., v. National 
Labor Relations Board, decided December 2, 
1940 (C. C. A. 8th); Continental Oil Co. v. 
National Labor Relations Board, 113 F. (2d) 
473 (C. C. A. 10th). Contra, Inland Steel 
Co. v. National Labor Relations Board, 109 F. 
(2d) 9 (C. C. A. 7th); Fort Wayne Corrugated 
Paper Co. v. National Labor Relations Board, 
111 F. (2d) 869 (C. C. A, 7th), 
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terms. The act merely embodies the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. It gives legal 
sanction to the right to deal collectively 
through chosen representatives, and it re- 
quires that these representatives meet to- 
gether in gocd faith for the purpose of try- 
ing through their own efforts to reach an 
agreement. Experience has proved conclu- 
sively that when the parties thus meet to- 
gether in good faith—that is, when they 
bargain collectively—they are extremely likely 
to compose their differences without further 
intervention by the Government. In the 
public interest, it is just that the Govern- 
ment require them to make this effort. 


MUST NOT EVADE LAW 


This makes it clear that while it is not a 
violation of the National Labor Relations Act 
to fail to reach an agreement, it is a viola- 
tion of the act to refuse to try in good faith 
to reach an agreement through collective 
bargaining instead of through strife. 

Whether the refusal of the employer to 
enter into and sign a written contract with 
his workers’ representatives constitutes a 
violation of the act therefore depends on the 
facts of the particular case. If he will not 
sign a contract because no mutually satis- 
factory agreement can be reached as to its 
terms, there is no violation. But if he an- 
nounces or shows that he will not sign a 
written contract even if a collective-bargain- 
ing agreement should be reached, then he is 
not trying in good faith to reach an agree- 
ment and he is violating the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

Why is this true? It is true because in the 
case of a large industrial dispute an oral 
agreement is no agreement. The complicated 
schedules of wages and hours embraced in a 
modern collective-bargaining agreement in- 
volve hundreds or even thousands of words 
and figures. Such an agreement, unless re- 
duced to writing, is a mere chimera. In 
most instances it would be legally unenforce- 
able; in all instances it would be practically 
unobservable. It would always be a source of 
constant wrangling, never a compact of peace, 

For these reasons the announcement by a 
huge corporation that it will not under any 
circumstances sign a written contract with 
a union is an act of bad faith, negating its 
pious professions of willingness to observe the 
National Labor Relations Act by bargaining 
collectively. In my opinion, such action is 
clear violation of the act and is certain to 
produce the most virulent manifestations of 
economic strife. It is morally and legally 
indefensible. 


NO CONFLICT IN HUGHES’ DICTUM 


I do not think that a single word of Chief 
Justice Hughes in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act cases conflicts with what I have 
said. The Chief Justice made the same point 
which I have stressed—namely, that the act 
compelled reasonable efforts to come to terms 
through collective bargaining, but could not 
compel success in these efforts; that in the 
absence of success it could not compel either 
oral or written contracts. But nowhere did 
the Chief Justice even intimate that an em- 
ployer could make this success impossible by 
refusing to give any agreement the substance 
and enforceability which come from embody- 
ing it in writing. Such an interpretation 
would be a flagrant distortion of the act 
and defeat its essential meaning and pur- 
pose. . 

The question of whether the refusal to 
sign a written agreement under specific cir- 
cumstances violates the act being one of fact, 
I do not desire at this moment to express 
myself upon the merits in any particular 
pending controversy. 

There is one final consideration. Anti- 
union employers have long refused to enter 
into written contracts with unions as a 
token of their adamant determination not 
to accord to the properly selected representa- 
tives of their workers the same dignity and 
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standing which they accord to others with 
whom they do business. They have tried to 
smash unions by this insulting and demor- 
alizing policy of partial nonrecognition. In- 
sofar as the refusal to enter a contractual 
relationship with a union reflects this atti- 
tude—and it too frequently does—it is, of 
course, a denial of collective bargaining 
rights, a violation of the National Labor 
Relations Act, and a wholly antisocial indus- 
trial policy. This practice must be crushed 
before we can have industrial peace. 
Rosert F. WAGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
JUNE 16, 1937. 





Involvement of United States in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE COLORADO 
SPRINGS GAZETTE 





Mr. WHEELER. MTr. President, I send 
to the desk an editorial from the Colo- 
rado Springs Gazette dated December 
31, 1940, entitled “To Arms! To Arms!,” 
and ask that it be inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Colorado Springs Gazette of 

December 31, 1940] 
TO ARMS! TO ARMS! 

Mr. Roosevelt took over the country’s radio 
networks on Sunday night to engage in a 
fiery bit of warmongering that makes his 
election pledge of a scant 2 months ago pure 
sham and pretense. To thoughtful people his 
promise to keep out of war was never any- 
thing more, for it daily was belied by warlike 
acts. Now he is under no restraint and he 
seeks to harangue the Nation into a course 
that means for it, inevitably, a blood bath. 

It is the same emotionalism run wild; the 
same effort to whip the country into a state 
of war hysteria; the same reprehensible at- 
tempt to instill fear in the hearts of the 
people that their lives are in imminent danger. 

With that show of contempt which only 
he can command, Mr. Roosevelt said he had 
been begged “not to tell again of the ease 
with which our American cities could be 
bombed.” Fie on such namby-pamby stuff! 
“Even today,” said the President, “we have 
planes which could fly from the British Isles 
to New England and back without refueling, 
and the range of the modern bomber is ever 
being increased.” 

Never has America “been in such danger as 
now.” 

Toarms! Toarms! The Nazis are coming. 

They have declared it their purpose to 
conquer the world, to dominate all life and 
all thought, to enslave all peoples. America 
is about to be put at the point of a gun. 
We must make our defense, with every man, 
every ship, every plane, every gun we can 
hastily gather together. To talk of a nor- 
mal life is inane. Merely to suggest peace 
is worse than treason. The Hun is coming! 
Run for your life! And so on to the end. 

It was admittedly not a “fireside chat.” 
Mr. Roosevelt took over the Nation’s radio 
facilities as President to use them as an 
individual for the purpose of war propa- 
ganda. 
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He could have made a report on the state 
of the Nation’s defenses, but he did not. He 
could have spoken need in terms of military 
fact, but his few incidental references to 
military matters showed an abysmal igno- 
rance of the subject, as in the case of 
American vulnerability to air warfare. As a 
matter of fact, America is not vulernable 
to any kind of warfare that any nation or 
any group of nations presently are capable 
of waging against us. 

Mr. Roosevelt passed all opportunity for 
factual discussion blandly to assert that 
Nazi Germany’s threat to conquer the world 
must be met by American force, still con- 
veniently kept under the cover of aid to 
Britain. 

The profession is of peace but the pur- 
pose, breathed in every sentence, is to make 
war upon totalitarian Germany. So great 
is Mr. Roosevelt’s passion in this that at 
the very outset he ruled out arbitrarily any 
suggestion of peace before victory; that kind 
of peace called negotiated and which he 
sneeringly refers to as nonsense. It is a 
strange thing that one who so righteously 
proclaims devotion to peace should turn 
thumbs down on any ‘suggestion of peace. 

Some day peace will have to be negotiated. 
It cannot again be imposed, as it was at Ver- 
sailles, and be anything more than an armed 
truce. When peace is negotiated, if it is to 
last out the generation, it must be on a 
basis of justice; and despite Mr. Roosevelt’s 
concern for our children and our children’s 
children, we will do a:good job if we order 
this day’s affairs. Certainly we cannot bind 
future generations. 

Peace, to be reasonably lasting, must put 
Europe on a live-and-let-live basis, the hated 
Nazis as well as the pitied French and the 
admired English. It will bring many ad- 
justments, internal as well as external. For 
that matter, the only peace aim so far stated 
in Britain is far-reaching social and eco- 
nomic change in that “last outpost of 
democracy” which will take the ruling 
classes off the backs of the masses. Some- 
thing of the same thing will have to be 
accomplished in Germany, but that is Ger- 
many’s problem. 

The terms of peace must simply assure 
each European nation—and, for all the 
rhetoric, it is Europe’s war—what is right- 
fully its own, to have and use under condi- 
tions which enable peoples to work and 
enjoy the profits of their labor. Whether 
such a peace may now be obtained, nobody 
knows. Circumstances make it doubtful. 
But what prompts flat rejection of any pro- 
posal to seek it other than murderous desire 
to annihilate Germany? While Germans 
are being mowed down, so are Britons, and 
so will Americans be if Mr. Roosevelt is per- 
mitted to follow his determined course to 
make this Nation an “arsenal” from which to 
defend democracy throughout the world. 

The whole talk comes down to that. 
America on a war basis—war psychology, war 
production, war preparation, then war. 
The campaign is on with renewed vigor. 
The President again conjures up threats to 
stir fear in the people. Pressure is put on 


Congress. Pretended defense need cancels 
out normal business activity. All-out aid 
to Britain, then the inevitable incident 


which will inflame passion, then war. 

You cannot think war and talk war and 
act war and still avoid war. 

You cannot find America’s defense in 
Britain and not make it there. 

You cannot put aid to Britain above Amer- 
ican security and avoid disaster. 

You cannot put any cause above the 
American cause and still loyally serve that 
American cause, and so far as we recall this 
is the first time a government has attempted 
to do so. Later to call it a case of mistaken 
judgment or misguided zeal will not lighten 
the disaster, 
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Defense Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MONTGOMERY 
(ALA.) ADVERTISER 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an editorial which appeared in the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser on Decem- 
ber 27, entitled “Jubilant Stupidity.” The 
editorial was written by Richard F. Hud- 
son, Jr., in response to a statement made 
by H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
I ask unanimous conseat that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed, as follows: 


[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of 
December 27, 1940] 


JUBILANT STUPIDITY 


The National Association of Manufacturers 
has now been committed, by its president, 
to a modified appeasement policy. The 
methods being taken by the association to 
have its ideas adopted by the United States 
as a whole are a blend of subtle shrewdness 
and the regular old rough and tumble out 
in the open. The United States has nothing 
to fear from the latter tactics. They are 
part and parcel of a working democracy. 
But the members of the association can 
use the influence of their position in subtle 
ways protected from the sort of public 
scrutiny which is fastened upon straight pol- 
itics. Some of the members are capable of 
doing just that with perfect equanimity. 

The statement by H. W. Prentis, Jr., presi- 
dent of the association, that industry was 
unaware of the terrible urgency of de- 
fense needs until Defense Commissioner Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen said so amounts to jubilant 
stupidity. Mr. Prentis is nobody’s village 
idiot, and what is more, it has been frequent- 
ly demonstrated that he is literate. But why 
did he strike the pose? Why did he ask 
people to believe that he has not seen a daily 
newspaper since September 1939? 

The reason is simple. Mr. Prentis, in com- 
pany with Tom Girdler, Ernie Weir, and the 
other red-hot rugged individualists who run 
the association, are banded together indis- 
solubly in a common cause—ruin Roosevelt. 
That is the mainspring of their existence, and 
it looks as if they would be content to see 
the United States crumbled like France if 
the crumbling process included the Roose- 
velt administration and all its social gains, 

By publicly claiming that he was an igno- 
ramus, Mr. Prentis hoped to indict the New 
Deal for defense bungling, knowing full well 
that the public is so wholeheartedly con- 
cerned with adequate defense work that any 
agency which appears to be lagging, up to 
and including the Roosevelt administration, 
will get short shrift at the polls. And even 
though it will be 1944 before another crack 
can be taken at the Presidency, every year 
there is an opportunity for the people to 
work on congressional membership. To the 
end that the administration be discredited, 
Mr. Prentis is only too happy to sacrifice his 
own dignity. 

Mr. Prentis’ statement was but a public 
manifestation of a sentiment that can work 
with disastrous effectiveness in private. 
Without accusing anyone in particular, it 
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must be pointed out that industrial manage- 
ment can fall down on defense production 
without anyone being able to put his finger 
on the actual break-down. Then by a proc- 
ess of buck passing industry might persuade 
the public to think that the break-down was 
at the source, the New Deal administration. 
The fact that the United States might be 
gravely injured during such snide political 
jockeying on the part of industry hardly 
occurs to the red-hot Roosevelt haters. 

The new four-man Defense Coordination 
Board will be a powerful deterrent to such 
actions on the part of segments of industrial 
management. However, if the public is un- 
aware of the nature of such a campaign 
until it is forced into the open, there is rea- 
son to fear that the blame might be hung 
upon Roosevelt instead of where it properly 
belongs. In case that happened, the United 
States might find itself hog tied in the midst 
of the gravest crisis in American history, 
with a recalcitrant Congress making a mock- 
ery of all efforts of the administration to 
meet emergency problems. 





The National Youth Administration and 
Catholic Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


SPEECH OF RT. REV. MSGR. THOMAS J. 
O’DWYER 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a real honor to me to be able 
to include with my remarks the following 
speech delivered at Fresno, Calif., by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. O’Dwyer, 
general director of charities, archdiocese 
of Los Angeles, and one of the outstand- 
ing figures in southern California. 


In the past 8 years a great deal of sound 
social legislation has been enacted by the 
National Government. Some social legisla- 
tion has been enacted that obviously is ex- 
perimental. Some has been of an emergency 
nature. Much may not endure. Much may 
not be adequate to meet human needs of a 
type and scope not envisioned at present. 
The creation of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and its powers, like much other of this 
social legislation, has grown out of a na- 
tional emergency. It is an experiment. It 
was necessitated by the conditions of a mal- 
adjusted society. 

But it does represent, from the standpoint 
of Catholic social philosophy, a sound attitude 
on the part of government. It represents 
Government guiding, aiding, and to a degree 
regulating the lives of young persons in school 
so as to fit them for constructive pursuits in 
later life. It is Government providing a voca- 
tional guidance in a changing world of new 
fields of commercial enterprise involving new 
techniques. It is Government taking a step 
toward providing the equality of opportunity 
which is the ultimate dream of a democratic 
society. 

Much has been said and written of equal- 
ity of opportunity, but a great deal, for all its 
earnestness, has been a romantic distortion 
of conditions of life as they actually existed. 
There has been no real equality of oppor- 
tunity. That which individualists have de- 
scribed as inherent in an individualistic 
society has been an illusion. The notion that 
every child was eligible to an education was a 
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pretty fancy. The fact that most children 
had to go to work after completing an ele- 
mentary schooling pretty much rendered this 
eligibility inoperative. 

True, there were exceptional children from 
poor families who worked their way through 
college and made great commercial successes 
of their lives. They did compete successfully 
against the children of families of higher in- 
come. They did overcome the handicap of 
involuntary poverty. 

But surely the race was not an equal one. 
The contestants did not get an even start. 
There was a handicap. There was not, there- 
fore, equality of opportunity. 

The National Youth Administration, in 
making it possible for needy youngsters to 
earn their way through school, and, above all, 
in making it possible for them to earn their 
way through being paid for learning a trade 
or profession, has provided the equalizer by 
which the poor youngster may move into 
fields heretofore limited to the children of 
parents of high, or at least moderate, income. 
This is equality of opportunity. 

And here is the Government functioning, as 
Catholic social philosophers and sociologists 
from St. Thomas Aquinas on, have main- 
tained a government should function. In 
short, the Government should exist for the 
individual, for every individual, with excep- 
tional solicitude for the needy. It should lift 
up those needing to be lifted up. It should 
not permit the few to overreach themselves at 
the expense of the many. It should take 
steps against the unjust steward. But it 
should not hold that all these individuals 
exist for the state, for that always means that 
they are held to exist for the carrying out of 
the particular commercial and financial aims 
of the current heads of the state. 

But if the state, and any arm of the state, 
exists for the individual, as the N. Y. A. ex- 
ists for the needs of individual children of 
underprivileged families, the state is perceiv- 
ing the dignity of each young individual, the 
legitimate hungers and aspirations of each, 
the need of each for hope, for a chance to 
earn a living in this world of new fields and 
new techniques. Thus the Government of 
the United States, in launching the N. Y. A., 
is on the side of classical Catholic social 
philosophy. 

But it is at one with our philosophy in an- 
other direction also. We do not believe in 
child labor in industry. But we do believe 
that everyone must work for what he or she 
gets. We do not believe in something for 
nothing. We believe in teaching responsi- 
bility to youth. The N. Y. A. in making 
each youngster work for what he gets is on 
our side. We do not believe in raising up a 
generation of chisetlers. We do believe in 
divine law, that a human creature reaps as 
he sows, that he is strong only as he works 
for what he gets. We believe that parents 
behave as if they hate their children when 
they give them all the money they want with- 
out the children doing anything to earn it. 
We believe in discipline, in responsibility. 

The N. Y. A. has evidenced its sound de- 

xecracy in extending its aid to children in 
Catholic and other religious schools, as well 
as children in public schools. It is not pen- 
alizing parents for sending their children to 
schools where education is integrated around 
specific Christian principles and _ specific 
Christian training. In benefiting the in- 
dividual child in any school, the N. Y. A. in- 
directly benefits that school. It enables a 
child to continue to attend the school of his 
or her parents’ choice, thus supporting free- 
dom of choice, another democratic tenet. It 
places thus the ultimate determination of a 
type of education in the hands of parents, 
and not in the hands of the state, which is 
also in keeping with Catholic philosophy. 

In generally placing projects under the 
supervision of the principal of a high schcol 
or the president of a college, along with the 
selection of the children for the project per- 
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sonnel, the N. Y. A. again follows a practical, 
sensible, democratic procedure of local au- 
tonomy as against remote or totalitarian 


‘control. 


in determining what each youngster’s in- 
terests and acaptabilities are, to the extent 
of even transferring him or her from one 
project to another, if a first appraisal proves 
a mistaken one, the N. Y. A. again shows its 
interest in the individual. It is definitely 
geared to awaken and develop the unique po- 
tentialities of each individual. 

Catholic education, which is made possible 
through the special sacrifices of parents who 
have contributed their nickels, dimes, and 
quarters to building our parish schools and 
maintaining the nuns and brothers who teach 
in them, is primarily interested in the indi- 
vidual. 

It is the heart of Catholic teaching that 
Christ died on the cross for each individual; 
that salvation is individual; that each indi- 
vidual must preserve his integrity—i. e., save 
his soul by acting toward all other individ- 
uals in a manner consonant with each indi- 
vidual having been fashioned to God’s image 
and likeness; that states exist to aid each 
and every individual, and not the reverse, for 
the individual, in immortal soul, will endure 
when states are no more. For these reasons, 
we, as Catholics, are grateful to the N. Y. A. 
for its existence and special activity in behalf 
of the needy individual. 

We believe that the fine assistance the 
N. Y. A. has given our Cath«lic school chil- 
dren is an indication that church and state 
can cooperate for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual, that he or she may be at once a good 
child of God and a good citizen of the state. 





Federal Employment and Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE DES MOINES REGIS- 
TER 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
cost of Government has been going up by 
leaps and bounds in late years to a point 
where it appears that at least 20 percent 
of the people in this country are now 
wholly or partly dependent upon the Fed- 
eral Government. Unless this process is 
reversed or at least slowed down we will 
find half of the people compelled to sup- 
port the other half. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following special article from 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Register of 
December 17, 1940, by Frank R. Kent: 
[From the Des Moines Register of December 

17, 1940] 
ONE IN Every Five—Tuat Number Is Sup- 
PORTED BY GOVERNMENT 
(By Frank R. Kent) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Most persons will agree 
that the more the American people know 
about their Government, the better will be 
the Government—or, at any rate, should be. 
The real trouble with the country is that so 
vast a proportion of its citizens is ignorant, 
indifferent, or misinformed as to what is 
going on in Washington. 
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Either they do not know the facts or they 
do not care. Either way is unwholesome. 
An informed, interested, and comprehending 
electorate is the best guaranty for the 
health and permanence of democratic insti- 
tutions. 

FEDERAL STRUCTURE 


Hence it ought to be considered a public 
service rather than as any kind of propa- 
ganda to disseminate as widely as possible 
accurate and uncolored facts about the Fed- 
eral structure. 

It is with the view of presenting a true 
picture of the National Government that 
there are here presented figures taken from 
official sources, and recently compiled by Mr. 
Lawrence Sullivan, author of that extraor- 
dinary book, The Dead Hand of Bureaucracy. 

These figures show in detail the number of 
people, exclusive of the armed services, who 
derived either part or all of their income 
from the Federal Treasury between Septem- 
ber and November. The defense work has 
increased the total somewhat in the past 
month. If there is a better way of giving a 
true picture of the Federal Government, no 
one has suggested it. 


FIGURES CITED 


Here are the figures: 
Civil rolls (October) : 


SANG uu. ctdtiicecous cue - 1,082,018 
Tages ...cnccttntnaninee 5, 957 
Suit 2 a csictaitbbabiiidedé 2,441 
TE ache sticictstnmsistimebbctieaiinde 1, 090, 416 

Relief work and public assistance: 
Old-age assistance.......... 2, 004, 000 
BIE 00 GI Ricaccctinecnens 849, 000 
Aid 00 - BNR Sse 72, 000 
Genatel veliek occccctw cn css 1, 360, 000 
Farm security grants.....-... 45, 000 
I, Ts ke latcteinsapdapiteadaasnanninbsins 287, 000 
a ee ee 384, 000 
N. Y. A. nonstudents__...... 238, 000 
Ms x Diccstaccssraenacm numa 1, 784, 580 

P. W. A. (Federal construc- 
oe a ee ae 395, 000 
ZOE CB ccddswnntion 7, 418, 580 
Total PA cccacssctesanenst 16, 052, 000 


Pensions and contributory benefits: 
Military pensions__......-.. 858, 694 


Civil service pensions___-... 50, 442 

Railroad pensions___.--..-.. 147, 000 
General unemployment in- 

PIN Ske Stone coniges 1, 121, 800 
Railroad unemployment in- 

a ee ren 31, 100 

OUR occ ckitenuesckene 2, 209, 036 

A: A: 0 SRO. cninkadsencian 5, 756, 240 

iO: Bs OP OM ..ccosscimadanies 1, 039, 262 

es Bh BRR ctr memeniine bitilinds 637, 897 

a ee 19, 161, 200 

i 27, 794, 620 


These figures speak for themselves. No 
comment seems necessary. They constitute 
the complete governmental pay roll. 


EMPLOYEES DOUBLED 


The actual number of employees on salary 
has more than doubled since 1933. The great 
bulk of the other beneficiaries has come into 
being within the last 7 years. It means that 
about one cut of every five persons—men, 
women, and children—in the Nation is either 
wholly or partially supported by the Govern- 
ment. And this does not include the Army 
or Navy. 

It is a shocking proportion, and its growth 
has been phenomenal and unprecedented. 

The most alarming feature, of course, is 
the unchecked and steady increase. Now, 
with the defense program really expanding, 
the rate of increase will be greater. Every 
month sees higher total. By this time next 
year nearly all these figures will be low. 


NATIONAL PERIL 


Who can say that there is not national 
peril in such a situation or that presenting 
this picture is not a service? 

If the four-fifths of the people not getting 
Treasury checks, but who, directly or indi- 
rectly through taxes, are providing the bil- 
lions that annually go to the one-fifth, do 
not soon wake up to the enormity of what 
is going on and do something about it, the 
opportunity may pass forever. 

The amount of waste in such a gigantic 
outpouring of money to so huge a number of 
people cannot, of course, be accurately esti- 
mated. But few will doubt that it is very 
great. 


es 


Need for Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


ARTICLE BY EDGAR C. BESST 





Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article written by 
Mr. Edgar C. Besst, of Coshocton, Ohio: 

NEED FOR PREPAREDNESS 
CosHOCTON, OHIO. 
EpiTor, THE TRIBUNE: 

The real definition of an adequate national 
defense lies in the comparison of our armed 
forces to the offensive strength of other na- 
tions. The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States believe we must keep step with 
the march of other nations toward greater 
armaments if we want security. 

During the past 20 years the opium of neu- 
trality talk, and wishful thinking on the 
subject of peace, has drugged our senses to 
reality on the subject of national defense. 
We have been criminally negligent of our 
national-defense needs, and our military 
weakness today is an indictment of the poli- 
tician who wants to spend our money only 
for projects that create patronage pay rolls. 

The American people must reject the phi- 
losophy the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are 
the only barricades we need. Today this 
theory is a myth—and the last refuge of a 
blind pacifist. We must have a two-ocean 
navy, or its equivalent in naval power, to 
command the respect of aggressors from the 
east or west, or both. 

The membership of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States is composed— 
in the main—of World War overseas veterans. 
In our ranks you will find the men who suf- 
fered personally from America’s lack of pre- 
paredness in the World War. These men 
know from actual experience the tremendous 
penalty the soldier in the field must pay for 
a short-sighted policy on national-defense 
questions 

Few people are aware of the vicious condi- 
tions which prevailed in the A. E. F. when 
our soldiers landed in France back in 1917-18, 
poorly clothed, unarmed, and minus the 
equipment that would afford them some 
measure of protection in the front lines. 

Thousands of American lives were need- 
lessly lost, both behind the lines and on the 
Western Front, simply because our forces 
were not properly trained. In July 1918, 
more than a year after we declared war upon 
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Germany, the A. E. F. had captured more 
guns from the German Army than American 
industry was able to produce during the en- 
tire period of the World War. 

Back in 1917-18 only 29 pieces of American- 
made artillery ever reached the Western 
Front. Five of them were 14-inch naval guns 
mounted on railway trucks, manned by the 
Navy. These guns fired a grand total of 436 
rounds of ammunition in defense of democ- 
racy. 

Not a single American-made 6-inch shell 
reached a French port until 12 days before 
the Armistice. Not one single American- 
made sh~ll ever reached the front. Not one 
single American gun ever fired a single round 
of American shrapnel at the enemy. Without 
France as a source of ammunition supplies 
the A. E. F. would have been helpless in 
artillery action. 

We say that now is the time to build up 
vast reservoirs of equipment we will need if 
we are suddenly forced to place a huge army 
in the field. These reserve supplies should 
include not only guns, shells, gas masks, and 
planes but shoes, clothing, food, transpor- 
tation facilities, and every commodity re- 
quired for an army that is expected to win 
battles and hold its own even against superior 
forces. 

As veterans, and as defenders of the ideals 
of democracy, we stand opposed to aggression. 
In supporting an Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and an air force of adequate proportions, we 
seek only the protection of America and the 
lives of those who may be called upon to 
serve its colors in time of war. As veterans, 
and as patriotic citizens, we believe pre- 
paredness against war is the one factor that 
will always discourage a warlike attitude on 
the part of those who may challenge our 
policies around the conference table. We 
invite and seek the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican people in the achievement of those na- 
tional defense objectives that will make cer- 
tain the tragedy of our unpreparedness in 
1917 will never happen again. 

Epcar C, BEssT, 
Publicity Officer, Mohawk Post 
No. 2040, V. F. W. 





Service in the Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


TRIBUTE BY HON. NEWTON D. BAKER TO 
WAR-TIME MERCHANT MARINE SAILORS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a tribute by Hon. Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War during the 
World War, to those in service in the 
merchant marine. This is embodied in 
a statement presented to me by Nicholas 
Cefalo, of the World War veterans of the 
United States merchant marine. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER’S TRIBUTE TO THE WAR= 
TIME MERCHANT MARINE SAILORS 

Service in the merchant marine is abso- 

lutely vital to the success of winning the war. 
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‘ou can confidently say to the young men 
have enlisted in the merchant marine, 
great delight for me to be 
in a sense responsibie for 
y that the Army needs just 
tion. 

Department has a very deep in- 
the recruiting of seamen for the 
marine so that great calling of the 
necessary calling of the future 

t outlook. 

have recently returned from Europe, and 
an opportunity to observe the sailors, 
movements of the cargo. In the first 
, I will say to you that a vital necessity 
of the continuance and increase of the Amer- 
ican military aboard for the purpose of win- 
ning this war lies in adequate cargo trans- 
portation, adequately served. So that if 
there be any patriotic obligation upon men 
anywhere to win this war it rests upon all 
of us who are in any degree associated with 
the business of getting Europe the supplies 
which are necessary for the maintenance of 
our great Army over there. Our military 
operations in Europe are, of course, constantly 
on the increase. The increasing capacity of 
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Conscription of Capital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE LA RUE (OHIO) 
NEWS 





Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the La Rue News, 
La Rue, Ohio, on December 26, 1940, and 
which was reprinted from the Detroit 
Times of December 20, 1940: 


[From the La Rue (Ohio) News of December 
26, 1940] 


DON’T CONSCRIPT CAPITAL 


The following editorial in the Detroit Times 
of December 20, 1940, should prove interest- 
ing, at least to those who are capable of 
understanding its meaning: 

“Capital is the blood stream of a working 
democracy. Capital is investment. When 
free money disappears the whole fabric of 
our social and political system wiil crash. 

“One of the major threats of the Europe- 
first bloc in Washington is the conscription 
of capital wealth. 

“The disastrous results of such a proceed- 
ing were vividly pointed out by James S. 
Kemper, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in an address 
before the Merchants Association of New York 
a few days ago. 

“Mr. Kemper said: 

“‘Whether direct or indirect confiscation 
of wealth is considered, it should be realized 
by all that conscription of capital must 
inevitably be accompanied by conscription 
of labor and management—in a word, 
socialism. It would result in the very totaii- 


tarianism against which some would have us 
send our men abroad to fight, and it would 


mean a country of lessened, if not destr 
for those who returned.’ 

“Thus not only will capital conscription 
(which is, in reality, confiscation) result in 
the enslaving of the investing dollar to a 
centralized bureaucracy—it will also carry 
with it the aboiition of labor unions. 

“The people should understand that the 
conscription of wealth for war purposes 
means more than the conscription of private 
industries and the wealth of the investing 
and property-owning public. 

“It inevitably means likewise the conscrip- 
tion of the savings-bank deposits of the 
people and, ultimately, even the salary en- 
velope. 

“That will result in state socialism, which 
is really fascism, the very system against 
which we say we are now arming. 

“Mr. Kemper also in his timely warning 
pointed out that such a law in the United 
States will lead to national bankruptcy, as 
it has done in every totalitarian, wealth-con- 
scripting country in the world. 

“Thus it must now be plain to all clear- 
minded Americans that war will lead to con- 
scription of wealth and labor. 

“That will lead to state socialism— 

“Which, in time, will result in a bankrupt 
government and bankrupt people. 

“For where is the Government to get the 
money to carry on a war with any country 
of the revenue-producing sources—private 
industry and free labor—are dried up? 

“If we are to preserve our well-tried Amer- 
ican way—-free enterprise, free labor, free 
speech, and a free press—we must stay out 
of this war. 

“Even to raise money for defense by con- 
scripting wealth means that we shall pass 
from a free republic to communism or 
fascism modeled on the bankrupt states of 
Russia, Germany, and Italy.” 





The American’s Creed and Its Author—— 
A Servant of the House of Representa- 
tives for 59 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


ARTICLE BY WILL P. KENNEDY 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I deem it 
a great privilege to incorporate in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, as a matter of 
public and permanent record, an article 
by Will P. Kennedy, which appeared in 
the Washington Sunday Star of Jan- 
uary 5, 1941, reviewing briefly the life 
history of our friend, William Tyler Page, 
the eminent author of The American's 
Creed and for 59 years a functionary in 
the House of Representatives in many 
capacities, and at present a clerk of the 
minority. It is doubtful whether any 
man has ever served this body as long as 
has Mr. Page, and the service has been 
distinguished and of a highly intelligent 
and efficient order. Besides serving his 
Government faithfully, Mr. Page also 
rendered an enduring service to the peo- 
vile of our country when, during the World 


War in 1917 he wrote The American’s | 


Creed, declared to be the most succinct 
and definitive expression of American 
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civic faith ever composed, a composite of 
fundamental patriotic literature. This 
creed is destined to live in American 
history. It is taught and recited daily 
in schools throughout the continent and 
in the insular possessions. 

I am happy in having the honor to 
pay personal tribute to one whom I 
esteem as my friend and as an American 
citizen whose intense love of country 
marks him as; a true patriot and one who 
would gladly be a martyr to it in will, if 
not actually in deed. The article by Mr. 
Kennedy reveals the rich background of 
Mr. Page, and shows him to be a descend- 
ant of forbears who participated in lay- 
ing the cornerstone and foundation of 
the American Republic. I also include 
in my remarks the text of The Ameri- 
can’s Creed in exactly 100 words, and a 
history as written by Mr. Page himself 
telling how and under what circum- 
stances he was inspired to write his 
wonderful document. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my thought that this 
compendium will meet with responsive 
welcome through this medium of wide 
circulation especially, at this crucial time 
in the life of the Republic, and arouse in 
us and in every American breast a deep 
sense of responsibility, and if need be, 
of sacrifice, to the end that this Nation, 
conceived in liberty, shall not perish from 
the earth. 

In 1926 the House of Representatives 
authorized the reproduction of the creed 
as a public document (H. Doc. No. 416, 
69th Cong.), together with The Story of 
the American’s Creed, as follows: 

I believe in the United States of America as 
@ government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation of 
many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, justice, and nu- 
manity for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, and 
to defend it against all enemies. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


The idea of laying special emphasis upon 
the duties and obligations of citizenship in 
the form of a national creed originated with 
Henry 8. Chapin. In 1916-17 a contest, open 
to all Americans, was inaugurated in the press 
throughout the country to secure “the best 
summary of the political faith of America.” 
The contest was informally approved by the 
President of the United States. Through 
Mayor James H. Preston, the city of Balti- 
more, as the birthplace of the Star-Spangled 
Banner, offered a prize of $1,000, which was 
accepted, and the following committees were 
appointed: A committee on manuscripts, 
consisting of Porter Emerson Browne and 
representatives from leading American maga- 
zines, with headquarters in New York City; 
a committee on award, consisting of Matthew 
P. Andrews, Irvin S. Cobb, Hamlin Garland, 
Ellen Glasgow, Julian Street, Booth Tarking- 
ton, and Charles Hanson Towne; and an ad- 
visory committee consisting of Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Governors of States; United States ten- 
ators; and other national and State officials 

The winner of the contest and the author 
of the creed selected proved to be William 
Tyler Page, of Friendship Heights, Md., a 
descendant of President Tyler and also of 
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Carter Braxton, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD] 


The complete proceedings in regard to the 
Official acceptance of the American’s Creed 
may be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
No. 102, April 13, 1918, from which is taken 
the following explanation of the doctrinal 
origin of the creed: 

“The Unite’ States of America.”—Pre- 
amble, Constitution of the United States. 

“A Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people.”—Preamble, Constitution 
of the United States; Daniel Webster’s speech 
in the Senate, January 26, 1830; Abraham 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. 

“Whose just powers are derived from the 
consent of the governed.”—Thomas Jefferson 
in Declaration of Independence. 

“A democracy in a republic.”—James Mad- 
ison, in The Federalist, No. 10; article X of 
the amendments to the Constitution. 

“A sovereign Nation of many sovereign 
States."—“E pluribus unum,” great seal of 
the United States; article IV of: the Consti- 
tution. 

“A perfect Union.”—Preamble to the Con- 
stitution. 

“One and inseparable.”—Webster’s speech 
in the Senate January 26, 1830. 

“Established upon those principles of free- 
dom, equality, justice, and humanity for 
which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes.”—Declaration of Independence. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it.”"—In substance from Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s The Man Without a 
Country. 

“To support its Constitution.”—Oath of 
allegiance, section 1757, Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 

“To obey its laws.”"—Washington’s Farewell 
Address; article VI, Constitution of the 


United States. 
“To respect its flag.”—National anthem, 
the Star-Spangled Banner; Army and Navy 


Regulations; War Department circular on flag 
etiquette, April 14, 1917. 

“And to defend it against all enemies.”— 
Oath of allegiance, section 1757, Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 


Thousands of copies of that document 
were printed and distributed, and the 
supply is now exhausted. It shall be my 
purpose to introduce a resolution author- 
izing a reprint. Here follows the History 
of the American’s Creed, as written by 
the author soon after the promulgation 
of the creed in 1918: 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN’S CREED 
(By William Tyler Page) 

The American’s Creed is a summing up, 
in 100 words, of the basic principles of Amer- 
ican political faith. It is not an expression 
of individual opinion upon the obligations 
and duties of American citizenship or with 
respect to its rights and privileges. It is a 
summary of the fundamental principles of 
American political faith as set forth in its 
greatest documents, its worthiest traditions, 
and by its greatest leaders. 

In 1916, when half the world was aflame 
with war and when it daily grew more evi- 
dent that America must be drawn into the 
mighty conflict, special need arose for taking 
stock of our political principles so that we 
should not fail when the call came for action. 
Hence the thought occurred to many Amer- 
icans that we should more seriously than 
ever before consider the duties and obliga- 
tions of American citizenship, lest we forfeit 
its rights and privileges. We began to feel 
that we had, perhaps, overempha-cized our 
privileges to the point of ignoring or for- 
getting our obligations. 

Among those who felt these things was 
Henry Sterling Chapin, of New York, who 
conceived the idea of promoting a country- 





wide contest for the writing of a national 
creed, which should be the briefest possible 
summary of American political faith and 
yet be founded upon the fundamental things 
most distinctive in American history and 
tradition. 

Early in 1917 the proposed contest was 
announced at a large gathering of represen- 
tative American authors, artists, and editors 
The American press took up the challenge, 
and the best magazines opened their edi- 
torial columns to wish the plan the hoped- 
for success 

Patriotic individuals offered prizes for the 
creed which should be selected; but in March 
1917, on behalf of the city of Baltimore, 
Mayor James H. Preston offered an award of 
$1,000 for the winning creed. This proposi- 
tion was accepted in preference to others 
because the prize was proposed in the name 
of Baltimore as the birthplace of The Star- 
Spangled Banner. It seemed farticularly 
fitting that the birthplace of the National 
Anthem shouid have the honor of presenting 
the prize for the national creed. 

Committees were forthwith appointed to 
pass upon the creeds submitted: 

1. A committee on manuscripts, consisting 
of Porter Emerson Browne, Henry Sterling 
Chapin, Hermann Hagedorn, William Charles 
O’Donnell, and representatives from leading 
American magazines. 

2: A committee on award, consisting of 
Matthew Page Andrews, Irvin S. Cobb; Hamlin 
Garland, Ellen Glasgow, Julian Street, Booth 
Tarkington, and Charles Hanson Towne. To 
the committee on manuscripts was assigned 
the duty of selecting the best 50 of the 
compositions submitted; from these 50 the 
committee on award was then to select the 
national cr2ed. 

8. In addition, a number of well-known 
men and women agreed to act as an advisory 
committee in consultation with the members 


of the committee on award. The President ' 


of the United States informally approved of 
the contest, and many State Governors, 
United States Senators and Congressmen 
were enrolled in this committee, of which 
the United States Commnissioner of Educa- 
tion was, ex officio, chairman. 

The editorial offices of the Educational 
Foundations Magazine Co. in New York City 
were thrown open as headquarters of the 
committee on manuscripts, where thousands 
of creeds were submitted. They came from 
every State in the Union. Each contestant 
was required to distinguish, by special desig- 
nation or mark, his or her authorship of the 
composition submitted; and each was re- 
quired to enclose therewith a sealed envelope 
containing the name and address of the con- 
testant. All manuscripts, together with 
their sealed envelopes, were numbered, in 
the order of their receipt, by the committee 
in charge There were about 3,000 com- 
petitors. 

Among the leading 50 compositions set 
aside by the Committee on Manuscripts was 
No. 384. This became the choice of the 
Committee on Award and received the final 
endorsement of the members of the Advisory 
Committee. Consequently, when the sealed 
envelope enclosed with No. 384 was opened, 
it was found that the author of the enclosure 
was myself. 

I first learned of a national creed contest 
in May 1917, during the World War. The 
contest had then been in progress for some 
time. I was simply told about it by one of 
the contestants but did not see the rules of 
the contest until later. This contestant 
showed me a copy of his own manuscript 
and said, “Why don’t you write one?” I 
thought he meant he wanted me to write 
one for him because he said the rules per- 
mitted a contestant to send in more than 
one manuscript. I thought nothing more 
about it until the next day, Sunday, a beau- 
tiful May day, while walking home from 
church. At church I had just recited the 
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Apostles’ Creed. The thought came to me 
as I walked along that a secular creed should 
be fashioned in form on the lines of the 
Christian creed, and should be subordinate 
to it in length. 

Knowing the Apostles’ Creed to have been 
a@ compilation expressing the apostles’ doc- 
trine and principles, which they practiced 
long before the creed was formulated; and 
that the source of its articles were the books 
of the Holy Bible, I resolved at once to write 
a civic creed of like form but of different 
substance. But where was I to find a secular 
bible; so to speak? Then the thought came 
to me: My sources of information must come 
from recognized, authoritative, historical 
documents. I did not want to use my own 
words. No creed worthy the name could be 
written in the words of any one man which 
could express the belief or the faith of many 
others. A creed, it seemed to me, should 
contain those things to which its subscribers 
had believed all along, but which never had 
been brought together concretely. It must 
be a composite and so readily recognized as 
to be accepted without much, if any, con- 
troversy. 

It had been my custom for a long time, in 
fact ever since the Fourth of July, 1898, just 
following our glorious victories in the Span- 
ish-American War, to spend Independence 
Day in my library reading our American 
fundamental documents—the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confederation, 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
Mayflower Compact, speeches of great Amer- 
icans, such as: Webster’s and Hayne’s, such as 
Lincoln’s and Douglass’, and —incoln’s Gettys- 
burg address. ‘Thus I was fairly familiar with 
these great fountains: of patriotic literature 
which I called my American bible. . I.thought 
over these things on the way home that day 
and upon reaching home. went right to work 
to formulate a civic creed out of my head, 
offhand. . 

First, I reexamined the Apostles’ Creed 
and found it to contain 109 words. The 
national creed must. be shorter I argued to 
myself, but my first effort at brevity was a 
failure for to my dismay the initial draft 
contained 137 words, much too many. To 
make sure of my phraseology I resorted to the 
documents comprising my American bible, 


-and my second attempt that day brought me 


within striking distance of my own limita- 
tion. But still I did not get below 109 words. 

I really did not intend to pursue the matter 
any further, having found considerable pleas- 
ure in this brief experience. Nevertheless, 
day by day I whittled away reshaping the 
language, here a little, there a little, line 
upon line, precept upon precept, twisting it 
about, improving the rhythm, aiming all the 
while at brevity, until the following August 
when the product was as nearly satisfactory 
as I could hope to make it. Meanwhile I 
had learned the rules of the contest and was 
satisfied that my plan approximated the con- 
cept of the originators of the contest. 

To the creed I added a key showing the 
sources of the various sentences. This, I 
thought, would stimulate research and the 
reading of our fundamental literature. My 
manuscript sealed according to directions was 
sent to the committee on manuscripts the 
latter part of August 1917. The last date for 
their reception was the anniversary of the 
writing of the Star-Spangied Banner, Septem- 
ber 14. 

As time passed and I heard nothing further 
about the matter, it became almost a memory 
and nothing more until one day in March 
1918 I received notice from the committee on 
award that I was the successful competitor. 
The award of $1,000 offered by the city of 
Baltimore was presented to me by the mayor 
of that city, Hon. James H. Preston, on April 
3, 1918. The award proceedings were held in 
the House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., and the creed was accepted 
on the part of the United States by the Com- 
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missioner of Education and by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Hon. Champ 
Clark, who happened at that time to be the 
highest ranking officer of the Government in 
the city of Washington. Hon, Joseph G. Can- 
non, former Speaker of the House, also par- 
ticipated in the proceedings. A few days 
later the chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the House of Representatives caused 
the award proceedings to be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 13, 1918. On 
April 6, 3 days after the award, I bought with 
the prize money the first of the Liberty Bonds 
in the third liberty drive on the front steps 
of the Capitol Building. 

The American’s Creed is not to be inter- 
preted in a provincial or selfish spirit, just as 
there is nothing provincial or narrow about 
the principles of our republican form of gov- 
ernment, which first saw their fullest develop- 
ment in America. The successful develop- 
ment of these principles has proved an influ- 
ence for good throughout the world. Other 
peoples have responded to the call for popu- 
lar government and have acted upon it. On 
the other hand, Americans themselves may 
always have lessons to learn from its growth 
and expansion in other lands and its adapta- 
tion to all conditions. 


The article by Mr. Kennedy is as fol- 
lows: 


William Tyler Page,-whose record of 59 
years of service at the Capitol has been writ- 
ten into the permanent annals of Congress, 
is a living representation of the history, ideals, 
and development.of this Nation, in which he 
and his forebears have taken a conspicuous 
part. The first progenitor of his family, John 
Page, settled in Williamsburg, Va., in 1650. 
‘Another John Page was Governor of Vir- 
ginia and served in the First and Second 
Congresses. Mann Page and Mann Page, Jr., 
were Members of the Continental. Congress— 
and Mr. Page still has letters which they 
‘exchanged. Carter Braxton, Mr. Page’s great- 
great-grandfather, was a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and a member of the 
‘House of Burgesses of Virginia which adopted 
‘the resolutions of Patrick Henry. Mr. Page 
is both a lineal and collateral descendant of 
President John Tyler. He also is the grand- 
son of the late Dr. William Tyler, of Fred- 
erick, Md., renowned for his professional and 
‘humanitarian activities. 

At the age of 13 Mr. Page was the “man” 
of his family, working 12 hours a day in a 
printing shop and paper-bag factory. Just 
before Christmas, 59 years ago, came a letter 
from. Clerk Edward McPherson, offering the 
boy a job at the Capitol. His mother stayed 
up all night making him a suit of homespun. 
Aboard a laggard milk train he reached Wash- 
ington at 8 a. m. Monday, December 19, and 
was taken in tow by Acron Russell, a veteran 
‘colored clerk, who became his guide and 
mentor for many years. In a few days he 
was told he could go home and was paid the 
enormous amount of $23.23. He thought at 
first he was being discharged. He bought his 
mother a pewter castor, with pepper, salt, 
vinegar, and mustard cruets, for a Christmas 
gift. His mother feared he had gotten into 
evil ways in Washington. His job at the 
Capitol was as a page in the office of the 
Clerk of the House, serving at the Speaker’s 
desk—and for most of his 59 years he has 
been on duty daily at the Speaker’s rostrum. 
Mr. Page has served under 14 Speakers. 

What Mr. Page considers his most dramatic 
experience was at the close of the Forty- 
eighth Congress, after the clock had been 
turned back on a night session that kept 
Grover Cleveland’s first inaugural ceremonies 
waiting for a full hour after President 
Arthur’s term was suppose to have expired. 

It was a standing joke of the late Speaker 
Champ Clark that Mr. Page was born in the 
Capitol. As he worked at the Speaker’s desk 
he was keenly alert to all that was being done, 
went to night school, and devoted his spare 
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time to intensive study of the history and 
problems of government, until today he is an 
outstanding authority, and an ardent cham- 
pion of national ideals. He was promoted to 
assistant keeper of archives, filled successive- 
ly the various clerkships, was clerk to the 
important Committee on Accounts for 14 
years and secretary to four Members from 
Rhode Island. He was elected Clerk of the 
House in 1919 and held that office until De- 
cember 191. Then when the Democrats came 
into control the Democratic leaders—Speaker 
Rainey, House Leader Garner, and Representa- 
tive Carl Vinson cooperated with Republican 
membership in creating a new post for him— 
omeriene minority clerk—which he holds for 
life. 

While Mr. Page was Clerk of the House, 
during the World War, in 1917, he won a 
national competition in which there were 
more than 3,000 contestants, writing “The 
American’s Creed” of the basic principles of 
American political faith, which carried an 
award of $1,000 on behalf of the city of Balti- 
more by Mayor James H. Preston. Congress 
celebrated his achievement with impressive 
ceremonies and had an account of the pro- 
ceedings printed in the official record. Other 
ceremonies were held on the Capitol steps at 
which Mr. Page purchased with his prize 
money Liberty bonds from Charlie Chaplin, 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, and Marie 
Dressler. . 





Illogical Opposition to President Roose- 
velt’s Foreign Policy 
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HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE DALLAS MORNING 
NEWS OF JANUARY 1, 1941 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I submit herewith an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Dallas 
Morning News, Dallas, Tex., of January 
1, 1941, replying to one of the critics of 
President Roosevelt’s foreign policy, as 
follows: 

HE DEALS IN FANTASY 

In considering Senator BurTON WHEELER’S 
reply to the President’s aid-for-Britain and 
steeling-for-defense speech a word calls for 
attention. The Senator finds the idea of an 
invasion of the Americas by the Reich “fan- 
tastic.” Well, so itis. But is it less so than 
what has happened abroad since September 
1939? What would have been the Mon- 
tanan’s opinion of a map maker who in that 
now historic month would have drawn in- 
ternational boundaries as they are today? 
The invasion of Norway was surely a fan- 
tastic idea, but it worked. So, while anyone 
will hope thaj Senator WHEELER is right, it 
would be unWise to rely on hope and not pre- 
pare for the worst. 

But if the Montanan considers Mr. Roose- 
velt’s apprehension fantastic, what other 
word would he apply to his own optimism 
of securing a negotiated peace on the terms 
that he outlines in his radio address? 
Waiving the inconsistency of guaranteeing 
1914 boundaries to the Reich while restoring 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, we can assure the 
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Senator—anyone can assure him—that the 
peace terms which he proposes are highly sat- 
isfactory to every country concerned except 
one. Unfortunately, that single dissenter is 
the one nation that must be satisfied, the 
Third Reich. 

Surely Senator WHEELER is not naive 
enough to believe that the country which 
began the war with what we now know to be 
a definite plan of European conquest would 
retire peacefully within its 1914 borders, less 
Alsace-Lorraine, and call it quits before it is 
beaten to its knees. A peace with victory for 
Britain may well be planned on some such 
lines as the Wheeler program, but he has his 
breath for his pains in proposing it while 
the Nazis stride from the Pyrenees (or be- 
yond) to the Arctic and the Danube. 

Senator WHEELER still talks hopefully in 
terms of the past, while the democracies— 
Britain in arms, the Americas in prepara- 
tion—must deal with a terrible present in- 
habited by a madman and a nation gone 
berserk with lust for blood and power. 





Army Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JAMES F.-0’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE GREAT FALLS 
(MONT.) TRIBUNE 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Great Falls Tribune: 

HOUSING NOT ADEQUATE FOR ARMY DRAFTEES 

One of the disquieting phases of the United 
States defense program is the repetition of 
news articles testifying to apparent lack of 
preparation to care for the housing of con- 
scripts. 

Yet for years the public has been treated 
to a series of articles telling just what the 
Army was prepared to do, if it was again 
found necessary to draft citizens for military 
service. 

We were informed that all details had been 
worked out for the equipping of draft boards, 
who would be enabled to handle the con- 
scriptees with a maximum of efficiency. Ap- 
parently those who wrote the articles knew 
what they were talking about As far as can 
be judged by what happened locally, the local 
draft boards functioned swiftly, fairly, and 
efficiently. They registered and classified the 
draftees and now are prepared for the next 
step—the induction of these men into mili- 
tary service. 

Along about here the program seems to 
have gone somewhat haywire. Word has 
come down from on high that “housing” is 
inadequate to care for the draftees, a ma- 
jority of whom would like to get in their 
year of training and have it over with. 

It seems incredible that a program so care- 
fully planned for nearly two decades should 
bog down at an important point because 
some brass hats forgot that men, once in- 
ducted into service, must of necessity be 
housed in buildings of some sort. 

All of which leads to a question of vital 
interest to Montanans: 

With all the hullaballoo over the lack of 

| housing, why doesn’t the Army train some of 
the Montana conscriptees at Fort Missoula? 
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The garrison at Fort Missoula was moved 
out, lock, stock, and barrel, during the sum- 
mer, to one of the new Army posts in Alaska, 
there to constitute one of the first lines of 
defense against aggression from the north. 

It is reported here that the idle fort, with 
its numerous barrack buildings, its ample 
parade ground, and all of the other facilities 
which first led to its selection as an Army 
post, is now being cared for by a crew of about 
60 men, whose major task would seem to be 
to keep the walks cleared of snow and the 
water pipes from freezing. 5 

So we have on the one hand Montanans 
waiting to begin their year of military service, 
yet prevented from doing so because there are 
no barracks in which to house them. On the 
other hand, right in our own State we have 
an Army post going to seed because there are 
no men to use it. 

Just what keeps the two extremes from 
meeting is hard to determine. Or can it be 
that good old red tape is still holding its own 
in our armed forces, despite all that has been 
written concerning the necessity for speed? 

There must be an answer—and it would be 
interesting to Montanans. 





Editorials From the Oxford (N. Y.) 


Review-Times 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorials from the Oxford Re- 
view-Times, of Oxford. N. Y.: 

THE MILK AMENDMENTS AGAIN 


Defeat of the proposed amendments to 
the Federal-State milk marketing order and 
decision by Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
to give the farmers “ancther opportunity” 
to express themselves, is likely to make little 
difference in the outcome. 

The majority of dairymen in the milkshed 
are represented in the Metropolitan Milk Pro- 
ducers Bargaining Agency, which was unani- 
mously against the amendments proposed. 
Representatives who attended the Bargain- 
ing Agency meeting may not reflect exactly 
the sentiment of the members in the indivi- 
dual cooperatives, but it is practically cer- 
tain that enough opposition exists to defeat 
the amendments even in a second balloting. 

The public may now hear the Govern- 
ment’s side of the amendment argument, 
for time will be given, according to the an- 
nouncement, for a more complete discussion 
of the proposed changes. 

Dairymen are certainly entitled to know 
the details of why it is an established policy 
of the Department of Agriculture to suspend 
an order where producers fail to approve pro- 
posed vital amendments. They are entitled 
to know why these amendments are vital and 
they are entitled to know both the legal and 
administrative reasons that make this policy 
necessary. 

And farmers, still mighty independent and 
getting more so, are not going to take too 
kindly the repeated warning that the mar- 
keting order will be suspended if the amend- 
ments are not passed. The first warning 
was an un-American utterance and the sec- 
ond merely emphasized the tyrannical aspects 
of the first. 





If the order, as it now stands, was un- 

workable and detrimental to producers, deal- 
ers, and the public in general, then the 
warning by Mr. Wickard might have weight. 
But, as far as we can learn, that is not the 
case. 
Dairymen are receiving benefit from the 
order now and would continue to do so, if 
it were allowed to stand. Producers asked 
for the hearings to prove their contention 
that an increase in price to them was neces- 
sary. They failed to get the increase, and 
the added sums which the Government 
claims dairymen will receive as a result of the 
proposed changes, is open for argument. 

The Dairymen’s League believes the 
changes may as easily result in a loss of 
$5,000,000 to producers as in a gain of that 
much. Archie Wright, resigned chairman 
of the Dairy Farmers’ Union, in his initial 
statement about the amendments, declared 
there was little good in them for dairy- 
men. Later, when he found the league was 
opposed to them, he reservedly recommended 
union members to vote for them. 

The marketing order was set up by request 
of producers to give them better prices for 
their product. Up to this time it has done 
so. In the future it may or may not. Dairy- 
men themselves must now decide whether to 
continue to lean on the Government and 
take its dictation, or whether they can pull 
loose and operate their own business. Could 
they but unite on a single plan of action, the 
latter would be much preferred, much more 
the traditional American way. The next few 
weeks will decide the issue. 


LABOR RACKETEERS HOLDING UP DEFENSE WORK 


Racketeers are still very prevalent in the 
labor organizations in this country and at 
present are jeopardizing the national-defense 
program. No other word can be said of any 
organization which charges workmen a fee 
of $40 to join the union before they can 
become employed for the good of the country. 

That’s the situation which exists, ap- 
parently, at Pine Camp where an Army base 
is being constructed, and there are many re- 
ports of the same conditions at other places 
where construction work is being rushed for 
the training of our Army and Navy men. 

A somewhat similar state of affairs is said 
to have existed at Whitney Point where a Fed- 
eral flood-retention dam is being built. Truck 
drivers there have paid from $40 to $50 while 
ordinary workmen are assessed $25. Payment 
of this initiation fee into the union is made 
over a period of weeks, at the conclusion of 
which many of the men are fired and new 
employees taken on who also must pay the 
initiation fee. 

Initiation fee! “Bunk!” It was and is noth- 
ing but a racket, bad enough at any time, but 
especially bad when it slows up our defense 
drive. This is the type of internal trouble 
which led to the downfall of France, and it 
will lead to the downfall of the United States 
unless it is stopped. 

New barracks at our Army camps are let 
by contract on a cost-plus-10-percent basis. 
The union sets the scale of wages and on 
account of a lack of workers, the men are 
employed many hours overtime, so many in 
fact that carpenters are reported receiving 
weekly pay envelopes of $80. And this in- 
creased cost will be paid for by your Uncle 
Samuel, that’s you and I, we pay the bill, 
or our children or grandchildren will. 

Bill Groat, Republican orator and a lawyer 
of New York City, told some startling truths 
during the last campaign when he predicted 
that the moment this country faces a crisis, 
and a dictatorship, even of a temporary na- 
ture, is established, the class which has 
received the greatest benefits from the pres- 
ent administration will also be the first to 
lose those benefits. Labor unions would be 


done away with, strikes would be a thing 
of the past, and men would work when and 
where the Government told them to work and 
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they would receive wages set by Federal 
decree. 

Any dictator would do this, and he would 
do it in the interests of the public welfare 
and would be acclaimed by the general public 
for his act. 

But before that time arrives, cannot the 
legal, orderly processes of democratic gov- 
ernment accomplish a clean-up of labor 
racketeering? Cannot the bottle-neck of 
labor shortage be widened by doing away with 
this excessive union charge on men who 
would like to work and enjoy the fruits of 
their labor?. This, indeed, is a subject for 
congressional investigation. 





Speech Delivered by President Woodrow 
Wilson to the Sixty-fifth Congress on 
January 8, 1918 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ED. GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Monday President Roosevelt ‘spoke for 
the American people in a time of world 
crisis. ‘Twenty-three years ago today 
Woodrow Wilson spoke for the American 
people in a time of world crisis. Both 
speeches were clear and honest state- 
ments of American ideals and objectives. 
Both speeches will go down in history as 
magnificent expressions of the high 
principles and purposes of a great de- 
mocracy. Both spoke to the moral con- 
science of mankind, both committed 
America to responsible action in the pur- 
suit and in the preservation of peace. 

Twenty-three years ago today Wood- 
row Wilson set forth in clear and un- 
mistakable language the war aims of the 
American people. The 14 points enumer- 
ated in this address as a basis for peace 
are said to have contributed as much as 
did the force of American arms to the 
crushing of the supposedly impregnable 
Hindenburg line and: to the end of the 
war. 

We were to witness shortly thereafter 
the tragic failure of his dreams. In 
ideals and objectives, Woodrow Wilson 
was said to have lived 100 years ahead of 
his time. Let us hope it was only 23 
years ahead of his time. His was a voice 
crying in the wilderness of international 
hate and confusion. His solicitude for 
the rights and liberties of small nations, 
his abhorrence of aggression, his hope 
for peace based upon international jus- 
tice, quickened the heartbeats of despair- 
ing people everywhere. 

The problems of 1941 are the same as 
were the problems of 1918. Mr. Roose- 
velt speaks now as Mr. Wilson spoke then 
for the great masses of humanity who 
want to live together in peace. Had 
Woodrow Wilson received the support of 
the American people following the armi- 
stice of 1918, the present world crisis 
would not have occurred. The appeasers 
of Munich were no more responsible for 
the present World War than were those 











first isolationists who stymied and de- 
stroyed Woodrow Wilson in 1918-19. 
We could not escape then, we cannot 
escape now, as the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world, our re- 
sponsibility for world leadership, for 
world peace. 

Let us resolve our honest differences 
of opinion into harmonious action. Let 
us not permit selfish, sordid, partisan 
politics to again destroy America’s lead- 
ership in a time of peril. If we do, 
civilization is doomed. 

Lest we forget, and in hopes that his- 
tory will not repeat itself in the tragic 
errors of 1918, I want to place in the 
Recorp that memorable speech delivered 
23 years ago today by President Wilson: 


Gentlemen of the Congress, once more, as 
repeatedly before, the spokesmen of the Cen- 
tral Empires have indicated their desire to 
discuss the objects of the war and the possi- 
ble basis of a general peace. Parleys have 
been in progress at Brest-Litovsk between 
Russian representatives and representatives 
of the Central Powers, to which the attention 
of all the belligerents has been invited for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether it may be 
possible to extend these parleys into a gen- 
eral conference with regard to terms of peace 
and settlement. The Russian representatives 
presented not only a perfectly definite state- 
ment of the principles upon which they 
would be willing to conclude peace, but also 
an equally definite program of the con- 
crete application of those principles. The 
representatives of the Central Powers, on their 
part, presented an outline of settlement 
which, if much less definite, seemed suscepti- 
ble of liberal interpretation until their spe- 
cific program of practical terms was added. 
That program proposed no concessions at all 
either to the sovereignty of Russia or to the 
preferences of the populations with whose 
fortunes it dealt, but meant, in a word, that 
the Central Empires were to keep every foot 
of territory their armed forces had occupied— 
every province, every city, every point of 
vantage—as a permanent addition to their 
territories and their power. It is a reason- 
able conjecture that the general principles of 
settlement which they at first suggested 
originated with the more liberal statesmen of 
Germany and Austria, the men who have 
begun to feel the force of their own peoples’ 
thought and purpose, while the concrete 
terms of actual settlement came from the 
military leaders who have no thought but to 
keep what they have got. The negotiations 
have been broken off. The Russian repre- 
sentatives were sincere and in earnest. They 
cannot entertain such proposals of conquest 
and domination. 

The whole incident is full of significance. 
It is also full of perplexity. With whom are 
the Russian representatives dealing? For 
whom are the representatives of the Central 
Empires speaking? Are they speaking for the 
majorities of their respective parliaments or 
for the minority parties, that military and 
imperialistic minority which has so far domi- 
nated their whole policy and controlled the 
affairs of Turkey and of the Balkan states 
which have felt obliged to become their as- 
sociates in the war? The Russian represen- 
tatives have insisted, very justly, very wisely, 
and in the true spirit of modern democracy, 
that the conferences they have been holding 
with the Teutonic and Turkish statesmen 
should be held within open, not closed, doors, 
and all the world has been audience, as was 
desired. To whom have we been listening, 
then? To those who speak the spirit and 
intention of the resolutions of the German 
Reichstag of the 9th of July last, the spirit 
and intention of the liberal leaders and 
parties of Germany, or to those who resist 
and defy that spirit and intention and insist 
upon conquest and subjugation? Or are we 
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listening, in fact, to both, unreconciled and in 
open and hopeless contradiction? These are 
very serious and pregnant questions. Upon 
the answer to them depends the peace of the 
world. 

But whatever the results of the parleys at 
Brest-Litovsk, whatever the confusions of 
counsel and of purpose in the utterances of 
the spokesmen of the central empires, they 
have again attempted to acquaint the world 
with their objects in the war and have again 
challenged their adversaries to say what their 
objects are and what sort of settlement they 
would deem just and satisfactory. There is 
no good reason why that challenge should 
not be responded to, and responded to with 
the utmost candor. We did not wait for it. 
Not once but again and again we have laid 
our whole thought and purpose before the 
world, not in general terms only but each 
time with sufficient definition to make it 
clear what sort of definitive terms of settle- 
ment must necessarily spring out of them. 
Within the last week Mr. Lloyd George has 
spoken with admirable candor and in ad- 
mirable spirit for the people and Government 
of Great Britain. [Applause.] There is no 
confusion of counsel among the adversaries 
of the Central Powers, no uncertainty of 
principle, no vagueness of detail. The only 
secrecy of counsel, the only lack of fearless 
frankness, the only failure to make definite 
statement of the objects of the war, lies with 
Germany and her allies. The issues of life 
and death hang upon these definitions. No 
statesman who has the least conception of 
his responsibility ought for a moment to 
permit himself to continue this tragical and 
appalling outpouring of blood and treasure 
unless he is sure beyond a peradventure that 
the objects of the vital sacrifice are part and 
parcel of the very life of society [applause], 
and that the people for whom he speaks think 
them right and imperative as he does. 

There is, moreover, a voice calling for these 
definitions of principle and of purpose which 
is, it seems to me, more thrilling and more 
compelling than any of the many moving 
voices with which the troubled air of the 
world is filled. It is the voice of the Rus- 
sian people. [Applause.] They are pros- 
trate and all but helpless, it would seem, 
before the grim power of Germany, which 
has hitherto known no relenting and no pity. 
Their power, apparently, is shattered. And 
yet their soul is not subservient. They will 
not yield either in principle or in action. 
Their conception of what is right, of what 
it is humane and honorable for them to ac- 
cept, has been stated with a frankness, a 
largeness of view, a generosity of spirit, and 
a universal human sympathy which must 
challenge the admiration of every friend of 
mankind [applause]; and they have refused 
to compound their ideals or desert others 
that they themselves may be safe. They call 
to us to say what it is that we desire, in what, 
if in anything, our purpose and our spirit 
differ from theirs; and I believe that the peo- 
ple of the United States would wish me to 
respond with utter simplicity and frankness. 
Whether their present leaders believe it or 
not, it is our heartfelt desire and hope that 
some way may be opened whereby we may 
be privileged to assist the people of Russia 
to attain their utmost hope of liberty and 
ordered peace. [Applause.] 

It will be our wish and purpose that the 
processes of peace, when they are begun, 
shall be absolutely open and that they shall 
involve and permit henceforth no secret 
understandings of any kind. [Applause.] 
The day of conquest and aggrandizement is 
gone by, so is also the day of secret covenants 
entered into in the interest of particular gov- 
ernments and likely at some unlooked-for 
moment to upset the peace of the world. It is 
this happy fact, now clear to the view of 
every public man whose thoughts do not 
still linger in an age that is dead and gone, 
which makes it possible for every nation 
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whose purposes are consistent with justice 
and the peace of the world to avow now or at 
any other time the objects it has in view. 

We entered this war because violations o7 
right had occurred which touched us to the 
quick and made the life of our own people 
impossible unless they were corrected and 
tke world secured once for all against their 
recurrence. What we demand in this war, 
therefore, is nothing peculiar to ourselves. 
It is that the world be made fit and safe to 
live in, and particularly that it be made safe 
for every peace-loving nation which, like our 
own, wishes to live its own life, determine its 
own institutions, be assured of justice and 
fair dealings by the other peoples of the 
world as against force and selfish aggression. 
All the peoples of the world are in effect 
partners in this interest, and for our own 
part we see very clearly that unless justice 
be done to others it will not be done to us. 
The program of the world’s peace, therefore, 
is our program, and that program, the only 
possible program, as we see it, is this: 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly ar- 
rived at, after which there shall be no pri- 
vate international understandings of any 
kind but diplomacy shall proceed always 
frankly and in the public view. [Applause.] 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in 
peace and in war [applause], except as the 
seas may be closed in whole or in part by in- 
ternational action for the enforcement of 
international covenants. 

Ill. The removal, so far as possible, of all 
economic barriers and the establishment of 
an equality of trade conditions among all the 
nations consenting to the peace and associat- 
ing themselves for its maintenance. [Ap- 
plause.] 

IV. Adequate guaranties given and taken 
that national armaments will be reduced to 
the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety. [Applause.] 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely im- 
partial adjustment of all colonial claims, 
based upon a strict observance of the prin- 
ciple that in determining all such questions 
of sovereignty the interests of the populations 
concerned must have equal weight with the 
equitable claims of the Government whose 
title is to be determined. [Applause.] 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory 
and such a settlement of all questions affect- 
ing Russia as will secure the best and freest 
cooperation of the other nations of the world 
in obtaining for her an unhampered and un- 
embarrassed opportunity for the independent 
determination of her own political develop- 
ment and national policy [applause] and as- 
sure her of a sincere welcome into the society 
of free nations under institutions of her own 
choosing; and, more than a welcome, assist- 
ance also of every kind that she may need and 
may herself desire. [Applause.] The treat- 
ment accorded Russia by her sister nations in 
the months to come will be the acid test of 
their good will, of their comprehension of her 
needs as distinguished from their own inter- 
ests, and of their intelligent and unselfish 
sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, 
must be evacuated and restored [applause] 
without any attempt to limit the sovereignty 
which they enjcy in common with all other 
free nations. No other single act will serve 
as this will serve to restore confidence among 
the nations in the laws, which they have 
themselves set and determined for the gov- 
ernment of their relations with one another. 
Without this healing act the whole structure 
and validity of international law is forever 
impaired. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed 
and the invaded portions restored, and the 
wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in 
the matter of Alsace-Lorraine [applause], 
which has unsettled the peace of the world 
for nearly 50 years, should be righted, in or- 
der that peace may once more be made 
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secure in the interest of all. [Prolonged ap- 
plause.] 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy 
should be effected along clearly recognizable 
lines of nationality. [Applause.] 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose 
place among the nations we wish to see safe- 
guarded and assured, should be accorded the 
freest opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment. {Applause.] 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro 
should be evacuated, occupied territories re- 
stored, Serbia accorded free and secure access 
to the sea [applause], and the relations of the 
several Balkan states to one another deter- 
mined by friendly counsel along historically 
established lines of allegiance and national- 
ity, and international guaranties of the po- 
litical and economic independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the several Balkan states 
should be entered into. [Applause.] 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present 
Ottoman Empire should be assured a secure 
sovereignty, but the other nationalities which 
are now under Turkish rule should be assured 
an undoubted security of life and an abso- 
lutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous 
development [applause], and the Dardanelles 
should be permanently opened as a free pas- 
sage to the ships and commerce of all nations 
under international guaranties. [Applause.] 

XIII. An independent Polish state should 
be erected which should include the territo- 
ries inhabited by indisputably Polish popula- 
tions, which should be assured a free and se- 
cure access to the sea, and whose political and 
economic independence and territorial integ- 
rity should be guaranteed by international 
covenant. [Applause.] 

XIV. A general association of nations must 
be formed under specific covenants for the 
purpose of affording mutual guaranties of po- 
litical independence and territorial integrity 
to great and small states alike. |Applause.|} 

In regard to these essential rectifications of 
wrong and assertions of right, we feel our- 
selves to be intimate partners of all the gov- 
ernments and peoples associated together 
against the imperialists. We cannot be sep-~- 
arated in interest or divided in purpose. We 
stand together until the end. [Applause.] 

For such arrangements and covenants we 
are willing to fight and to continue to fight 
until they are achieved; but only because 
we wish the right to prevail and desire a just 
and stable peace such as can be secured only 
by removing the chief provocations to war, 
which this program does remove. We have 
no jealousy of German greatness, and there 
is nothing in this program that impairs it. 
We grudge her no achievement or distinction 
of learning or of pacific enterprise such as 
have made her record very bright and very 
enviable. We do not wish to injure her or 
to block in any way her legitimate influence 
or power. We do not wish to fight her either 
with arms or with hostile arrangements of 
trade if she is willing to associate herself with 
us and the other peace-loving nations of the 
world in covenants of justice and law and 
fair dealing. We wish her only to accept a 
place of equality among the peoples of the 
world—the new world in which we now live— 
instead of a place of mastery. [Applause.] 

Neither do we presume to suggest to her 
any alteration or modification of her institu- 
tions. But it is necessary, we must frankly 
say, and necessary as a preliminary to any 
intelligent dealings with her on our part, 
that we should know whom her spokesmen 
speak for when they speak to us [applause], 
whether for the Reichstag majority or for the 
military party and the men whose creed is 
imperial domination. 

We have spoken now, surely, in terms too 
concrete to admit of any further doubt or 
question. An evident principle runs through 
the whole program I have outlined. It is the 
principle of justice to all peoples and na- 
tionalities, and their right to live on equal 
terms of liberty and safety with one another, 
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whether they be strong or weak. Unless this 
principle be made its foundation, no part of 
the structure of international justice can 
stand. The people of the United States could 
act upon no other principle; and to the vindi- 
cation of this principle they are ready to 
devote their lives, their honor, and everything 
that they The moral climax of this 
the culminating and final war for human 
liberty has come, and they are ready to put 
their own strength, their own highest pur- 
pose, their own integrity and devotion to the 
test. [Prolonged applause.] 





Amendment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. SCHULTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


LETTER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
resolution: 


Om WorRKERS INTERNATIONAL 
Union, LocaL No. 210, 
Hammond, Ind., December 30, 1940. 
Congressman WILLIAM T. SCHULTE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are enclosing a copy of a 
resolution adopted by our local union in its 
regular meeting, December 26. 

The resolution is self-explanatory and we 
feel certain that you will do everything pos- 
sible to stand by labor in the face of the 
efforts to prohibit strikes. Labor’s right to 
strike is as fundamental as any right which 
labor enjoys and must be guarded at all 
times. 

Your support in this respect will most cer- 
tainly be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
Om WorKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Loca No. 210, 
M. B. Roperts, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas efforts are being made to rush 
through the United States Congress laws to 
prohibit strikes under the guise of speeding 
the national-defense program; and 

Whereas such laws are employer inspired 
for the purpose of outlawing all strikes; and 

Whereas such laws would and are intended 
to seriously cripple the effectiveness of labor 
in the defense of labor’s interests and against 
the attacks of employers; and 

Whereas antistrike laws would only be a 
first step in a series of restrictive measures 
against labor: Therefore be it 

Resolved: That Local No. 210, Oil Workers 
International Union, record its opposition to 
such antistrike, antilabor measures; and 
further be it 

Resolved: That this local union advise Rep- 
resentative SuMNER, Representative SCHULTE, 
Senator MINTON, and Senator Van Noys, of 
Indiana, and also President Roosevelt, of our 
insistence that they oppose all antistrike 
laws and measures, and that we insist that 
they defend the fundamental rights of labor 
to defend itself and its interests against em- 
ployer attacks, 
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Enacted and signed this 26th day of Decem- 
ber 1940. 
Om Workers INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Loca No. 210, 
Gro. H. Horrman, President, 
M. B. Roserts, Secretary. 


Lake County INDUSTRIAL 
UNION CoUNCIL, 
Gary, Inp., December 13, 1940. 
Representative ScHULTE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: We, the members of the Lake 
County Industrial Union Council, vigorously 
oppose any laws being made to prohibit 
strikes under the guise of speeding the na- 
tional-defense program. 
A copy of the resolution adopted in our 
recent meeting is enclosed. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. L. HynpMAN, 
Secretary, Lake County Industrial 
Union Council, 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas efforts are being made to rush 
through the United States Congress laws to 
prohibit strikes under the guise of speeding 
the national-defense program; and 

Whereas such laws are employer-inspired 
for the purpose of outlawing all strikes; and 

Whereas such laws would be and are in- 
tended to seriously cripple the effectiveness 
of labor in the defense of labor’s interests 
and against the attacks of employers; and 

Whereas antistrike laws would only be a 
first step in a series of restrictive measures 
against labor: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Lake County Industrial 
Union Council of Indiana record its opposi- 
tion to such antistrike, antilabor measures; 
and further be it 

Resolved, That the Lake County Industrial 
Union Council of Indiana advise Representa- 
tive Sumner, Representative Schulte, Sena- 
tor Minton, and Senator Van Nuys, of In- 
diana, and also President Roosevelt of our 
insistence that they oppose all antistrike 
laws and measures, and that we insist that 
they defend the fundamental rights of labor 
to defend itself and its interests against 
employer attacks. 

Enacted and signed this 10th day of De- 
cember 1940. 

Lake County Inpus- 
TRIAL UNION COUNCIL, 

Cieo H. Owen, President. 

R. L. HynpMan, Secretary. 





National Recovery Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
ORANGE COUNTY (CALIF.) POMONA 
GRANGE, NO. 36 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I recently received 
a communication from Mr. George Ran- 
dall, chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, Orange County Pomona Grange, 
No. 36, incorporating a proposal titled, 
“National Recovery Plan,” which I ex- 
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tend in the Recorp in order that my col- 
leagues may have an opportunity to read 
this proposal and analyze it for future 
reference: 


NATIONAL RECOVERY PLATFORM 


Plank 1. Congress shall obey the Constitu- 
tion and coin all our money and regulate the 
value thereof. 

This includes the original issuance (i. e., 
the creation) of all bank deposit credit by 
the United States Government itself instead 
of by the private bankers as at present. This 
bank deposit credit is the money we use for 
about 90 percent of our business and it is 
now created out of thin air by the private 
bankers and destroyed at will by the private 
bankers, who extort from us an interest rake- 
off on it averaging about 5 percent each year. 
And in addition these private bankers issue 
the credit only to the financially stronger and 
only to such even of these stronger ones as 
they, the bankers, choose to favor. 

This puts most manufacturers and mer- 
chants absolutely at the mercy of the private 
bankers, who can ruin the average business- 
man at will by denying this credit to him 
and extending it and controlled business to 
his competitors. 

And, furthermore, the private bankers can 
and do cause hard times at will by reducing 
this bank deposit credit money. 

Plank 2. United States Government owner- 
ship and operation of all banks, the banks to 
be run like the post office, for service instead 
of private bankers’ profit. 

It is utterly futile to leave banks and other 
powerful utilities in private ownership and 
attempt to regulate them. Such attempts at 
regulation result in the banks and utilities 
corrupting our Government and getting con- 
trol of the commissions which are supposed 
to regulate them. 

Plank 3. A national usury law limiting in- 
terest on money to 2 percent a year. 

Interest on money now takes $13,000,000,000 
away from the American people each year. 
That is one-fifth of the total American in- 
come. It means that we Americans are pay- 
ing out $13,000,000,000 each year as interest 
to rich money changers instead of using it to 
buy the things we want and need. 

This money we now pay for interest to the 
money lenders would provide a $1,300-a-year 
job for life to every one of our 10,000,000 
unemployed, thus doing away with unem- 
ployment and our crushing relief load. 

Interest on money is the world’s greatest 
wrecker. It strangles our Nation, our States, 
our cities, and our very homes. Interest on 
money sucks the lifeblood of business and 
heaps misery on the people. Interest on 
money is the greatest profit of war and there- 
fore the greatest breeder of wars, for war is the 
greatest producer of debt, and the interest 
on the debts of war is more than the entire 
costs of war. 

Interest on money is the unrecognized 
enemy which destroys us. No wonder Thomas 
Edison said, “Interest is the invention of 
Satan.” 

Plank 4. (a) The refinancing of all farmers 
at 1% percent interest by the United States 
Government directly and not through the 
intermediate agency of any private bank or 
other private concern. Loans to be made 
up to 75 percent of the average normal value 
and for long times and on easy terms. 

(b) The refinancing of all city home own- 
ers at 144 percent interest by the United 
States Government clirectly in a similar man- 
ner. 

(c) The financing of public works without 
interest with real United States Government 
bank credit instead of 4, 5, or 6 percent 
private bankers’ credit. 

(d) The refinancing of meritorious busi- 
ness (small as well as large) at 1% percent 
interest by the United States Government. 

Plank 5. Legislation to effectively prevent 
all excessive concentrations of money. 
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The concentration of money into a few 
hands leaves the mass of the people without 
adequate purchasing power and that is hard 
times. 

Plank 6. Jobs for all at good wages and 
reasonable hours. 

Every plank in this platform is a plank 
for labor. Every plank in this platform 
means more jobs and more pay for labor. 
Read each plank and prove this. This plat- 
form will provide thousands of millions of 
dollars additional new purchasing power; it 
will stimulate business, create millions of 
new jobs, and practically eliminate unem- 
ployment, poverty, and relief. 

Plank 7. Protection of the American mar- 
ket for American producers to the limit of 
their ability to supply it. 

This applies to both farmers and manu- 
facturers. 

Plank 8. Limitation of middlemen’s prof- 
its to a fair, reasonable percent of the price 
they pay the producer, thus protecting the 
producers from improperly low prices and 
protecting the consuming public from im- 
properly high prices. 

Plank 9. Cost of production plus a fair 
profit to the farmer. 

Plank 10. Taxation according to income 
and ability to pay. 

This includes greatly increased income and 
inheritance taxes and especially high taxes 
on unearned income. The tax rates to in- 
crease sufficiently rapidly in the higher in- 
comes and very large inheritances to pre- 
vent the concentration of wealth into a few 
hands. 

Plank 11. Adequate national old age pen- 
sions as provided in the new revised Town- 
send plan. 

Plank 12. Full protection of free speech, in- 
cluding practical adequate protection of 
radio stations and their use by the public. 

Plank 13. Government ownership of public 
utilities and a few of the larger predatory 
corporations which now corrupt our Govern- 
ment and our elections. 

This very moderate extension of public 
ownership makes it possible to obtain the 
main benefits of socialism without giving up 
our profit system and our individualism in 
all other lines. 

It is utterly impossible to leave these few 
powerful corporations in private ownership 
and hope to regulate them. They are politi- 
cally more powerful than the people. They 
own and corrupt both parties, put their own 
henchmen into office and there can be no 
regulation. 

Plank 14. No meddling in the affairs of for- 
eign nations. It is sure to get us into trouble 
and sooner or later into war. 

Plank 15. A national initiative and refer- 
endum law (by constitutional amend- 
ment), so that if Congress refuses to pass a 
law, the people can pass it themselves. 

Plank 16. No more tax-exempt bonds. 





There Should Be No Shortage of 
Magnesium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
time that I have been in Congress, I have 
sought in every way possible to bring to 
the attention of the Congress and the 
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various governmental agencies, the tre- 
mendous significance of the large mag- 
nesite deposits in my congressional dis- 
trict, which are located within a few 
miles of Grand Coulee Dam, where 
shortly we will begin to produce hydro- 
electrical energy in a volume greater 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Recently there have appeared in the 
newspapers a number of articles point- 
ing out the critical shortage of mag- 
nesium in our defense program. This 
shortage would not have existed had 
there been a greater interest shown in 
this marvelous metal and its production 
in earlier years. We can partially 
remedy that defect by immediate action 
on the part of the National Defense 
Council and the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and by their interesting them- 
selves in these great deposits of this ex- 
ceptional ore located where hundreds of 
thousands of kilowatts of electrical en- 
ergy will soon be available to convert the 
ore into metal. 

These deposits, which are located in 
Stevens County, Wash., in my district, 
are estimated at more than 10,000,000 
tons of ore, and the enormous body of 
electrical energy required to convert this 
ore into metal is likewise immediately 
available, so I trust that shortly we will 
see a greater interest and great develop- 
ment on the part of those who have the 
responsibility of supplying this essential 
metal to our airplane production. 

An editorial upon this subject that is 
both impressive and timely appeared in 
the Washington Post on January 4, and 
it is as follows: 

MAGNESIUM 

Until recent years the problem of mag- 
nesium supplies chiefly concerned agrono- 
mists because of the value of magnesium as a 
fertilizer. Then magnesium alloys came to 
be increasingly useful in the manufacture of 
castings, sheets, and other metal products. 
Today this ultralight metal is vitally impor- 
tant in the manufacture of airplane parts 
and engines. A serious bottleneck in the 
output of military planes would develop con- 
sequently if companies engaged in producing 
and fabricating magnesium were unable to 
fill orders. 

Already unfavorable attention has been at- 
tracted to the industry because a single cor- 
poration controls various basic patents for 
processing magnesium which are of German 
origin. A Federal grand jury has been in- 
vestigating rumors that German interests are 
represented in this patent pool. And this is 
what is alleged to be hampering the fabri- 
cation of magnesium. Though the company 
asserts that all its patents are American- 
owned, and that licenses for their use have 
been granted without restrictions, cbviously 
a thoroughgoing inquiry into the licensing 
system is essential in order to make sure that 
the system does not prevent maximum pro- 
duction and processing of this essential metal. 

But, aside from this aspect of the problem, 
the industrial side of magnesium affords 
worry enough. The industry was entirely un- 
prepared for the tremendous expansion of 
demand for its products resulting from de- 
fense contracts. Until recently, indeed, the 
Army and Navy did not permit magnesium to 
be used in fighting aircraft. So it is not 
surprising that great additions to capacity 
are essential in order to meet the needs of the 
defense industries. Fortunately, productive 
capacity is already more than double what it 
was in 1939, and new plants for production 
and fabrication are under construction which 
will further increase the output of mag- 
nesium. 
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Another article that appeared in the 
Times-Herald under date of January 1, 
written by Frank C. Waldrop, shows a 
fine understanding of this situation and 
corroborates fully statements that I have 
heretofore made on numerous occasions 
when addressing the House on this sub- 
ject, and I am glad to make it a part of 
my remarks. 

The article follows: 

MAGNESIUM 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


All of a sudden there is big talk about the 
magnesium shortage and how dangerous that 
is to the United States. There is a shortage 
and it is dangerous to the United States. 

But even more dangerous are the circum- 
stances under which magnesium has only so 
lately become publicly noticed. They repre- 
sent a typical case of the blindness to hard 
reality and national interest that have char- 
acterized the past 20 years of industrial re- 
search in the United States. 

Magnesium is a silvery white metallic 
chemical that can be recovered from sea 
water, salt crystals, or from magnesite ore. 
There is plenty of it. 

It is lighter than aluminum, just as mal- 
leable, and throws off heat and cold even bet- 
ter. It can be made into alloys as strong as, 
or stronger than, many aluminum alloys. 
Henry Ford has just finished a magnesium- 
producing plant and is starting on a mag- 
nesium-fabricating system. He had to make 
one of his customary daring attacks on this 
patent system to do it. Nobody else has had 
that much nerve. 

You will hear, soon, that magnesium is 
critical to the national defense because it is 
essential to the modern airplane. And that 
we don’t have much. 

All true. But hardly news. 

Germany gave the world a preview of the 
blitzkreig in her attack on Barcelona, you 
will remember. The test raids there blasted 
down blocks and blocks of houses, stunned 
the people, and created such terror as had 
never been known even under the heaviest 
artillery bombardment. 

What the planes used in those raids were 
made of, nobody knew at the time. But sev- 
eral bombs were recovered and it was found 
they contained ammonium nitrate, powdered 
charcoal, and aluminum, inside a magnesium 
alloy shell. They were very light, almost 
foolproof, and incredibly destructive. 

That was signal No. 1. 

Signal No. 2 was the rapid rise in mag- 
nesium production in Germany. 

It may as well be stated here that mag- 
nesium is the deadly rival of aluminum. It 
is the only other metal lighter than alumi- 
num which has anything like as many poten- 
tial uses. 

Germany has plenty of aluminum. So 
when German production of magnesium be- 
gan to climb that was a sign Hitler had found 
some extraordinary uses for it. Our military 
operatives abroad began to send back impor- 
tant news. Hitler was replacing iron and 
aluminum parts in his planes with mag- 
nesium. 

In 1938 the cat was out of the bag. Of 
22,000 metric tons of magnesium produced 
that year, Germany reported 12,000; the 
United Kingdom, 2,200; the United States, 
2,186; Japan, 2,000; France, 1,800; Switzer- 
land, 800; U. S. S. R., 600; and Italy, 400. 

Here we were, the greatest industrial na- 
tion in the world, with our aviation and 
automobile industries begging for magne- 
sium, the technical knowledge on how to 
produce it at hand, and plenty of raw mag- 
nesium available—yet impoverished Germany 
was making nearly 6 tons to our 1. 

As a matter of fact in 1938 we had just 
one general magnesium producer in the 
whole United States. The Dow Chemical Co. 
was making the whole 2,186 tons from brine 
pumped at Midland, Mich. 
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And when the new world war came, our 
aviation and automobile industries were still 
yelling for magnesium; the know-how was 
still available; the supply was still unhin- 
dered—yet the production was still infini- 
tesimal 


Recently the Dow Co. announced with a 
fanfare that it is going to build another mag- 
nesium plant down in Texas on the Gulf 
coast. Very nice. That will make a whole 
two plants. Our 1940 magnesium produc- 
tion will run at about 5,000 tons. 

Germany’s will run at 50,000 tons. 

And the price of magnesium in the United 
States will be more than double that of war- 
torn Britain. Furthermore, there are plenty 
of scientists who say the Dow process is 
obsolete, which accounts for the high price 
of magnesium in this country as against the 
price in a country that has factory roofs 
blown off regularly, and has to import much 
of its material. 

The latest dissection of German airplanes 
shows magnesium castings for crankcases, 
lower sections, pump bodies, accessory hous- 
ings, rear sections, diffuser plates; for land- 
ing and tail wheels, cowlings, cockpit fittings, 
pedals, door frames, levers, housings, and 
for many other secondary parts. 

The net effect of all this is to lighten the 
dead weight of the German plane, as against 
its opposite number in the American air force, 
by many hundred pounds. That difference 
then goes into armament and pay load. And 
you can see one more reason why Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh had reason on his side when 
he said German airplane research was 10 
years ahead of ours 

In fact, it was not exactly research, but the 
intelligent application of research, that put 
Germany ahead. 

The Germans had no corner on technical 
knowledge of what makes magnesium. They 
simply used their strategic brains to prevent 
us from using what we knew. In fact, they 
made an agreement with the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America not to license any American 
firm except an Aluminum Co. subsidiary, to 
use the patents Germany had taken out in 
this country 

Naturally, since the Aluminum Co. did not 
want to see a rival metal grow up in the 
market it had controlled, that agreement was 
quickly made and firmly kept. 

The fact is that aluminum has controlled 
magnesium in the United States of America, 
so that we are now at least 2 years away from 
adequate production at modern, reasonable 
prices. 

Can anybody defend that? 

It could have been prevented if we had 
not allowed our patent system to be abused. 
And it can serve a valuable lesson. 

Congress can make it illegal to have closed 
patent pools of the sort that have operated 
to shut off magnesium. The quicker all 
patent pools are opened to anybody willing 
to pay the royalties demanded the safer pro- 
duction for defense will be. 





Winter Pear Control Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


I include the following resolutions by the 
Winter Pear Control Committee: 


[Winter Pear Control Committee, functioning 
under Federal Marketing Order No. 39 and 
Marketing Agreement No. 89 regulating the 
handling of certain varieties of fall and 
winter pears grown in the States of Oregon, 
Washington, and California] 


PROPOSED RESOLUTION 


Whereas the growers and handlers of fall 
and winter pears grown in the States of 
Oregon, Washington, and California have 
been operating during the past 2 years under 
Federal marketing orders and marketing 
agreements in effect under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, and as 
reenacted by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1987, as amended, and in 
order to accomplish the purposes of that pro- 
gram have withheld from market substantial 
portions of their production of pears, it being 
estimated that between 350,000 and 400,000 
boxes of 1940-crop pears alone have been 
kept off the market pursuant to the pro- 
visions of marketing order No. 39 and mar- 
keting agreement No. 89, now in effect; and 

Whereas very large quantities of pears 
grown in foreign countries have been im- 
ported into and offered for sale for consump- 
tion in the United States of America during 
each of the past several years, in direct com- 
petition with the fall and winter pears pro- 
duced in the States of Oregon, Washington, 
and California, and it is now certain that 
large quantities of such foreign-produced 
pears, particularly pears produced in the Ar- 
gentine, will be imported into the United 
States during the 1941 marketing season be- 
ginning in February 1941, it now being known 
that 2 ships already have been chartered, 
or negotiations have been entered into for 
charter, to carry 150,000 boxes of foreign- 
produced pears to the United States, and the 
total anticipated importations of such pears 
during the year 1941 being estimated at more 
than 450,000 boxes, or almost 50 percent of 
the supplies of fall and winter pears which 
it is anticipated will be available in the 
United States after February 1, 1941; and 

Whereas the importation of such quanti- 
ties of foreign pears into the United States 
necessarily will render, or tend to render, 
ineffective or will materially interfere with 
the aforesaid control program now in oper- 
ation under the now effective Federal mar- 
keting order No. 39 and marketing agreement 
No. 89, and also the West coast fall and 
winter pear diversion program now being 
operated by the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States under section 32, Public 
Law No. 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, ap- 
proved August 25, 1935, as amended; and 

Whereas the report of the International 
Apple Association, dated December 11, 1940, 
indicates that as of December 1, 1940, there 
were on hand in United States cold-storage 
plants 1,999,212 boxes of pears, compared to 
1,633,488 boxes as of December 1, 1939, and 
it is further to be noted that subsequent to 
December 1, 1939, the then Surplus Com- 
modity Corporation purchased 162,103 boxes 
of pears for relief purposes and that there- 
fore there is an actual increase of 22.4 per- 
cent of pears on hand as of December 1, 1940, 
compared to December 1, 1939, and that after 
taking into consideration purchases made by 
Surplus Commodity Corporation subsequent 
to December 1, 1939, for marketing purposes 
in the normal channels of trade, the increase 
in holdings amount to approximately 32 per- 
cent more than on hand December 1, 1939; 
and 

Whereas the loss of foreign markets for 
west coast fall and winter pears by reason 
of the European war has burdened the west 
coast fall and winter pear industry with a 
critical problem, and the growers and han- 
dlers of such pears are exerting every possible 
effort and are resorting to every available 
legitimate means of developing new and ex- 
panded markets for such pears and of in- 
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creasing the marketing and consumption of 
such pears, and for that purpose have spent 
and are spending large sums of money for 
education, research, promotional, and adver- 
tising purposes, and large sums of money have 
been expended and are being expended by 
the Federal Government for the purpose of 
diverting such pears from normal channels 
of trade and commerce and of developing new 
and expanded markets for such pears, in- 
cluding substantial purchases of such pears 
by the Surplus Marketing Administration, 
and the growers and handlers of such pears 
voluntarily have restricted and controlled the 
quantities of such pears offered for market; 
and 

Whereas section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
jJustment Act of 1933, as amended, and as re- 
enacted by section 1 (k) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed, and as amended by Public, No. 406, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, chapter 13, third ses- 
sion, approved January 25, 1940, provides that 
whenever the President of the United States 
has reason to believe that articles are being 
or are practically certain to be imported into 
the United States under such conditions and 
in sufficient quantities as to render or tend 
to render ineffective or materially interfere 
with any program or operation undertaken 
under the act, or under section 32, Public Law 
No. 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved 
August 24, 1935, as amended, the President 
shall cause immediate investigation to be 
made by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion; and if, on the basis of such investigation 
and report by the Tariff Commission, the 
President finds the existence of such facts, 
he shall impose such limitations on the total 
quantities of such articles which may be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouses, for 
consumption, as he finds and declares to be 
necessary to prescribe in order that such 
articles will not render or tend to render in- 
effective or materially interfere with such 
program or operation; and 

Whereas the aforesaid statutory provisions 
obviously were intended by the Congress of 
the United States to meet and be applied to 
precisely such conditions as now exist or 
clearly hereafter will exist with respect to 
importations of foreign pears into the United 
States in competition with the pears covered 
by the present Federal Pear Marketing Order 
No. 39 and Marketing Agreement No. 89, and 
the diversion program now effective under 
the aforesaid section 32, and in serious inter- 
ference with the operation and effectiveness 
of said marketing order and marketing agree- 
ment and said diversion program: Now, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That this, the Control Committee, 
established by and functioning under and 
pursuant to the provisions of Federal Mar- 
keting Order No. 39 and Marketing Agree- 
ment No. 89, regulating the handling of 
Beurre D’Anjou, Beurre Bosc, Winter Nelis, 
Doyenne Du Comice, Buerre Easter, and 
Clairgeau varieties of pears grown in the 
States of Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia, after careful and thorough investiga- 
tion, study, and consideration ‘of the prob- 
able importations into and sale in the United 
States during the marketing season of 1941 
of foreign pears and the effect of such impor- 
tations and sales upon the effectiveness and 
operation of the Federal marketing order and 
agreement covering west-coast fall and win- 
ter pears, hereby does find and determine 
that unless action is taken by the President 
of the United States pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, as amended and re- 
enacted by section 1 (k) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, 
and as amended by Public, No. 406, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, chapter 13, third session, ap- 
proved January 25, 1940, to limit the total 
quantities of foreign-produced pears which 
may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
houses, for consumption, the importations of 
such foreign-produced pears into and the sale 
of such pears in the United States during the 
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marketing season of 1941 will be in such 
quantities and under such conditions as to 
render or tend to render ineffective or mate- 
rially to interfere with the program or oper- 
ation undertaken under the aforesaid mar- 
keting order and marketing agreement; and 

Resolved further, That this committee 
hereby does respectfully request that the 
President of the United States, acting pur- 
suant to the aforesaid statutory provisions, 
cause an immediate investigation to be made 
under said statutory provisions by the United 
States Tariff Commission, to the end that the 
aforesaid Federal marketing order and mar- 
keting agreement regulating the handling of 
fall and winter pears grown in the States of 
Oregon, Washington, and California may be 
protected under said statutory provisions 
from the effect of the imminent substantial 
and excessive importations of foreign pears; 
and 

Resolved, That the secretary of this Control 
Committee shall cause duly certified copies 
of this resolution to be forwarded to the 
President of the United States and to be de- 
livered to such other persons as he may find 
should be supplied with such copies; and the 
officers of this committee hereby are author- 
ized, for and in the name of this committee, 
to compile and prepare and to supply to Gov- 
ernment officials or otherwise any and all 
such briefs or information as may be re- 
quested by or helpful to such persons in 
connection with or relating to the foregoing 
matter. 
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Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 
RADIO ADDRESS BY JOHN NAPIER DYER 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
in an address made by the Honorable 
John Napier Dyer, of Vincennes, Ind., 
on the subject of preparedness, which 
address was given over the radio, and is 
as follows: 


This is John Napier Dyer speaking. 

You heard the stirring words of the Presi- 
dent last night when he stated the position 
of our Government with respect to our atti- 
tude toward the need for preparedness and 
the reason therefor. 

It sounded to me very much like a direct 
confirmation of the position of the Knox 
County committee and the Indiana Commit- 
tee for National Defense have taken since 
our advent on the air. 

We are happy to be able to say that we 
concur in everything the President said. 
This is only the beginning, and now we are 
demanding more than words; we want action. 
Since things are as the President said, then 
it is time to declare a total emergency. Put 
the Nation to work as though we were in 
war. Make guns and tanks, ships, and 
ammunition with, every available source of 
production until the war is won by Britain. 

If Ford can make 1,000 planes a day, put 
his great industrial plant to work to make 
the kinds of planes he is fitted to turn out 
and let the airplane factories direct their 
entire production to making the big bombers, 
1,000 of them every month for England and 
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more if necessary. Forget pleasure cars and 
private planes. Supply the air lines with 
just what they can get along with to keep 
operating. Get onto the basis of production 
just as though we were in war, because there 
can be no telling how soon we may be forced 
into the conflict if the dictators think they 
may have something to gain by declaring 
war against us or committing some overt act 
which may precipitate war. 

As Mr. Roosevelt said to you last night, 
“the situation is very serious.” Far more so 
than the average American realizes. The ap- 
peasers, the American first fellows are think- 
ing of themselves first. They are using wist- 
ful thinking, hoping that it may not be so 
bad after all and that something may hap- 
pen to end the war by forced negotiation, as 
Senator WHEELER is advocating. 

Just remember Germany and her vassal 
countries are working 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week, preparing the machines with which 
to kill England. We are working 8 hours a 
day, 5 days a week, with a small part of our 
labor and equipment. There are still those 
who think these social gains, as they call 
short hours, high pay, and a 5-day week, must 
prevail in spite of the danger which confronts 
us. France thought these very same things. 

If war is ahead of us, if England is our first 
line of defense, and if to keep America out of 
war and war out of America we must supply 
England with everything she needs, let’s go to 
work and quit procrastinating. We have sent 
700 planes to England in 7 months—100 
planes a month. If that is an example of 
America’s boasted proficiency in industrial 
production, we ought to hang our heads in 
shame. We have had 7 months to prepare 
ourselves and 12 months to think about it, for 
the production of 50,000 planes we urgently 
need and we are 2 years away from the ful- 
fillment of the program of production. 

We are building a tank factory in Detroit, 
which will be finished and ready for manu- 
facturing tanks sometime in 1941. There 
are three tank factories in the United States, 
which so far as has been announced are not 
producing Army tanks. One in California, 
one in Illinois, and one in Ohio. If those fac- 
tories are producing caterpillar tractors for 
domestic consumption don’t you think it is 
high time to put them to work on war orders 
exclusively and instantly? We know it may 
take a little time to prepare those plants for 
the production of war materials but at least 
they are plants whick do not have to be 
built. 

It is very true that we have 130,000,000 
people who must be taken care of with neces- 
sities. New automobiles are not necessities. 
In time of war and in the face of our war- 
material necessities they are luxuries. There 
are enough used cars in the United States to 
take care of our transportation requirements 
for the next 2 years and then, too, this would 
be an excellent opportunity to use up the 
overstocked used-car supply, even if we did 
not produce a single new car. We can cut 
new-car production in half, turn the auto- 
mobile plants into airplane factories, and 
produce 50,000 planes in half the time it 
will require under present methods of pro- 
duction. 

If our boasted industrial capacity can be 
turned into the production of war goods in 
such quantities as are necessary to stifle the 
dictator countries in 1941, is there any justi- 
fiable reason why we are not on the job? 

The total emergency is here. The President 
has so intimated. The time for a war-indus- 
tries board is at hand. Responsibility must 
be vested in one man. The President is en- 
tirely too busy with affairs of state to under- 
take the added responsibility of such a job. 
There are men capable and qualified to be 
entrusted with the leadership requisite and 
necessary for the job. Such a man should be 
named at once and vested with authority. It 
is the President’s job to name the man. Will 
he do it now or will he wait until a critical 
situation demands it? 
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Germany is sending 500,000 men into 
Rumania, armed to the teeth. It does not 
require any great stretch of the imagination 
to see what the purpose of that move by 
Hitler is. Military men in England and the 
United States understand Hitler’s military 
practices well enough to know that Greece is 
not going to get by with a glorious victory 
over the Italians, the axis partner of Hitler. 
None are so dumb as to think that Bulgaria 
or Yugoslavia would be a stumbling block to 
the Germans’ forward march when the com- 
mand is given to attack Greece. Will Russia 
and Turkey rush to the aid of little Greece? 
No country ran to aid Denmark, or Austria, 
or Holland. Why then expect aid for Greece? 
The Russians and the Turks may be like our 
own wishful thinkers who hope to avoid war 
by keeping out of the conflict. Hitler takes 
them on one at a time. When he will have 
finished Greece he will take on the Turk, 
and then he will be ready for Russia. Russia 
knows she will be no match for Germany 
and Japan at one and the same time, and to 
avoid war she will give Transylvania to Hitler 
as the price of peace. 

If we can give England the striking power, 
she has the men to arm the equipment, and 
what better time for action against the Ger- 
mans than when they are tied up in a Balkan 
conflict with Greece and Turkey? 

Can't you see, my listeners, that this is the 
time when we ought to be working 24 hours 
every day with every available ounce of our 
energy to prepare England to strike the blow, 
at the zero hour, when Hitler is trying to 
disentangle the mess Italy has put him into. 
Opportunity knocks but once. It will never 
return in 1942 when 1941 offered the chance 
to give Hitler the coup de grace. 

If England falls it will be our fault. We 
are fiddling while London burns. 

“Awake, America; arise or he 
fallen.” 

While many persons may differ with the 
President’s departure from diplomatic tra- 
dition, or concerning questions of emphasis, 
the overwhelming majority of the people of 
the country will agree entirely with his 
thesis. 

That a victory by the Axis Powers would 
mean “a new and terrible era in which the 
whole world, our hemisphere included, would 
be run by threats of brute force. To survive 
in such a world, we would have to convert 
ourselves permanently into a militaristic 
power on the basis of war economy.” The 
President draws from this the one and only 
conclusion, that “there is far less chance of 
the United States getting into war, if we do 
all we can now to support the nations de- 
fending themselves against Axis aggression, 
than if we acquiesce in their defeat, submit 
tamely to an Axis victory, and wait our time 
to be the object of attack in another war 
later on.” 

By implication, the President promises to 
send the British a much greater supply of 
war goods, planes, tanks, guns, and ships, 
but he gave no intimation by what course 
he would fulfill this implied promise. For 
too long a time already these war goods have 
been on order and the deliveries to the 
British have been far short of necessary to 
meet the Nazis on equal terms. 

We will be waiting with intense interest 
Mr. Roosevelt's proposals to Congress, which 
will soon be presented. We know he recog- 
nized the extreme gravity of the situation 
when he stated “the Nation expects our de- 
fense industries to continue operations with- 
out interruption by strikes or lock-outs,” 
and by warning against “business as usual” 
and by declaring that the production of 
luxury goods will have to yield when it inter- 
feres with the production of military needs. 

By his blunt announcement that he re- 
gards the pact between Germany, Italy, and 
Japan as being specifically directed against 
the United States, the President has put 


forever 


those countries on notice that he regards 
them as potential enemies if not actual 
enemies. 

This notice is futile unless it is supported 
by a clear declaration of total emergency and 
an immediate acceleration of our own de- 
fense program and greatly increased supplies 
of war goods to our ally, Britain. 

When the new Congress goes into action 
early in January it will have to decide which 
of two paths it is going to follow. One path 
leads to total emergency, the other to divid- 
ing our responsibilities and subordinating 
our war-goods production to our domestic 
needs. 

The two policies are different. One takes 
seriously into account the emergency we face. 
The other will permit “business as usual.” 
In simple language, one is like taking shingles 
off the house to patch the barn, the other is 
making more shingles to keep the barn water- 
tight and the house intact. 

In other words, Congress is confronted with 
two jobs. It can do both at one and the same 
time. It can put defense needs above every 
other consideration, with a first claim upon 
all resources to accomplish that purpose, and 
regard national defense as the corollary to 
the preserving of a great, powerful, and vig- 
orous nation. 

In the present turbulent condition of the 
world we must be prepared first to defend 
ourselves and to coordinate our defense pro- 
gram with unlimited aid to our ally who is 
our first line of defense. We cannot afford 
to shut our eyes to the dangers that beset us. 

We are not in war, but we have reached the 
point at which all of our energy and every 
bit of our effort must be directed to the 
meeting of the threat of war, and to subordi- 
nate everything else to our preparedness pro- 
gram.- We may have to live in a leaky house 
for a time in order to put a tight roof on 
the barn. 

There are many who yet believe that we 
should follow the policy of “business as usual” 
until the house begins to burn. That luxuries 
are essential to our complete happiness. 
That short hours and high pay are a new- 
found device to create leisure. The question 
to decide is this: is it necessary or wise to 
forego these luxuries in order to speed our 
national defense? Do we stand to lose or 
gain by pumping blood into the veins of war- 
goods industries to retard the luxury indus- 
tries? Does the emergency we face demand 
that we halt our normal activities and center 
all our effort upon making ready for a pos- 
sible war? To this question I answer, em- 
phatically, “Yes.” 

One hundred and thirty million Americans 
must be fed and clothed and housed. That 
in itself is a tremendous job and one that we 
are singularly well equipped to do. 

We must bring our domestic economy into 
balance. As quickly as possible Congress 
must study and act on the question of what 
is meant by economy and learn that it means 
the use to which we put our great wealth 
of natural resources. 

War spending will generate a great surge 
of buying power, employment, and tempo- 
rarily good business, but we of the present 
generation remember only too well the eco- 
nomic disaster which befell the country in 
the years following the first World War, the 
boom and the bust, the effect of which we 
still have with us in the millions of un- 
employed. 

Can we profit by the lesson we learned or 
must we again face the terror of 30,000,000 
men and women out of work? It can be 
avoided if we know what balancing economy 
means and keep the buying power of the 
people on an even keel. It can be done. Eco- 
nomic preparedness is just as essential as 
war-goods preparedness. They should go 
hand in hand. 

Good night and a happy New Year to you 
all. 
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RADIO INTERVIEW BETWEEN HON. AL- 
BERT L. VREELAND, OF NEW JERSEY, 
AND HAROLD JOHN ADONIS 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following interview between 
Harold John Adonis, director, New Jersey 
State Government Bureau of Research, 
and myself in one of the forum broad- 
casts over station WINS on January 1, 
1941: 

Mr. Aponis. Good afternoon, everyone, 
and a happy, happy new year to all our 
listeners. 

Yes, the new year has dawned, and millions 
of people everywhere are looking forward 
with high hope to the immediate months 
ahead. For those in war-torn Europe the 
prospects are not so bright, but their ambi- 
tions and aspirations are still tempered with 
the fervent wish for peace. But whether it 
comes speedily or in the distant future only 
time will tell. Meanwhile, that fervent wish 
continues to prevail in the hearts of the 
masses abroad, and we at home join in that 
hope and add our prayers for the deliverance 
of suffering mankind. 

America, too, has her problems to consider 
for the new year. Adequate defense, pro- 
duction speed-up, unanimity of thought and 
endeavor—al] these and more are now the 
problems of a great and united nation—a 
nation determined to preserve and safeguard 
its glorious heritage. 

Soon the Congress of the United States will 
again meet in Washington, and we, the peo- 
ple, await its deliberations confident in the 
knowledge that in session assembled our 
Congress is alert to the exigencies of the day 
and stands ready and eager to work for their 
solution in the proven American way. 

Today, we are privileged to have with us 
one of the distinguished Members of the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable AL- 
BERT L. VREELAND, Representative from the 
Eleventh Congressional District of New 
Jersey, who will give us first-hand informa- 
tion on the Congressional Outlook for 1941, 

A member of the vital Judiciary Commit- 
tee, one of the ranking committees in Con- 
gress, Representative VREELAND is a seasoned 
veteran along Capitol Hill with numerous 
accomplishments to his credit, local, State, 
and National. Congressman, I welcome you 
to our Know Your Government Forum. 

Mr. VREELAND. Thank you, Mr. Adonis. It’s 
nice to be with you again. 

Mr. Aponts. A year ago, Congressman, you 
and I discussed the Congressional Outlook 
for 1940. Would you say, after the lapse 
of a year, that your anticipated program has 
undergone any change? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes and no, Mr. Adonis. 

Mr. Aponis. What do you mean by “Yes 
and no”? 

Mr. VREELAND. If you recall, at that time I 
stated the paramount desire of every Mem- 
ber of Congress was to do all in his power 
to keep the United States out of war. That 
part of the program so far has been accom- 
plished and considerable legislation for na- 
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tional defense has been introduced and 


Mr. Aponis. Yes; I remember that. 

Mr. VREELAND. However, I did state I 
doubted if the United States in peacetime 
would ever attempt to have a large standing 
Army comparable to those on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Aponis. Yes; I remember that, too, 
Congressman 

Mr. VREELAND. Well, therein I was wrong, 
because as you know, the American people, 
as usual, when called upon in a question of 
national security, arose to the occasion and 
accepted that which they would not have 
accepted. ordinarily, and now we have a 
selective-service law. 

Mr. ADONIS. Congressman, you have taken 
quite an interest in national defense, have 
you not? 

Mr..VREELAND. Yes, Mr. Adonis; I have. 

Mr. Aponis. Have you been, or are you at 
the present time, associated in any way with 
the armed forces? 

Mr. VREELAND. During the war I served for 
1 year as an ambulance driver; in 1932 I ac- 
cepted a commission as second lieutenant in 
the Military Intelligence Reserve of the 
United States Army. Since that time I have 
been promoted to first lieutenant, and now 
I hold rank of captain in that branch of the 
service. 

Mr. Aponis. A splendid record, Congress- 
man.. Incidentally, are you also active in 
_ the Reserve Officers Association? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. I have been most in- 
terested in the Reserve - Officers. Association 
and have served as president of the Southern 
Essex chapter for 2 years. I am now presi- 
dent of the Department of New Jersey. 

Mr. Aponis. During the time you have been 
commissioned have you had the opportunity 
to serve with the Army? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. I have been most for- 
tunate in serving every summer for 2 weeks 
with one of the branches of the Army, and 
last summer had the privilege of attending 
the maneuvers at Ogdensburg for 3 weeks. 

Mr. Aponis. With Congress in session all 
year was it not difficult for you to leave your 
official duties for such service? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes; it was. However, the 
House of Representatives granted to me a 
leave of absence for 3 weeks while I was at 
the maneuvers and I had made arrangements 
to be notified of any important legislation. 
With the. commercial air facilities in .the 
near vicinity of Ogdensburg, I could be in 
Washington in approximately 4 hours. 

Mr. Aponts. Outside of your desire to at- 
tend the maneuvers, what other reason, if 
any, did you have for serving? 

Mr. VREELAND. As you know, that was the 
largest concentration of troops in peacetime 
in the history of our country. I felt not only 
was it my duty as a Reserve officer and an 
able-bodied citizen that I attend to learn as 
much as I could in preparing myself for 
service in the Army should the occasion ever 
arise when my services would be needed; but, 
secondly, I desired as a proper representative 
of the people to learn from first-hand obser- 
vation, the state of preparedness of our first 
line of defense, namely, the Regular Army and 
National Guard; and thirdly, knowing there 
would be a bill presented for consideration 
to conscript the youth of our country, I wouid 
not *y my vote, send anyone to do something 
I would not do myself. 

Mr. Aponis. Did you find from your experi- 
ence the information you desired? 

Mr. VREELAND. I did, and might I at this 
time commend the officers and the personnel 
of every organization present for their wil- 
lingness, their patriotism and spirit exhibited 
in accepting the hardships appurtenant to a 
field maneuver, and particularly with the 
lack of equipment found apparent in all 
organizations. Also I would like to com- 


mend the people of northern New York State 
for their patriotism in allowing the Army to 
use their land free of charge to the Govern- 
ment. 


It is just a monument of the patriot- 





ism of the American people when the occa- 
sion necessitates it. 

Mr. Aponts. Congressman VREELAND, did 
you have an opportunity to make any further 
observations? 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Adonis, from my obser- 
vations, it was clearly indicated because of 
the lack of training in the past, due to the 
pacifistic trend of some years ago which 
prompted decreased appropriations for the 
military, that our Army was not in any way 
ready for its prime purpose of defending 
our country, especially in the face of the 
highly trained and mechanized armies of the 
nations in Europe, where science in modern 
warfare has taken the place of brawn. 

Mr. Aponts. I see your point. 

Mr. VREELAND. I’m glad you do, Mr. Adonis. 
As a matter of fact, it was because of these 
observations that I was firmly convinced 
the safety of our country necessitated vot- 
ing in the affirmative on both the bill in- 
ducting the National Guard into Federal 
service and the selective service bill. While 
I have been consistently against unneces- 
sary and unwarranted expenditures of pub- 
lic funds by the Federal Government, the 
lack of proper and modern equipment for 
our armed forces was appalling, and again 
convinced me of the necessity of expending 
considerable moneys to augment our present 
material. 

Mr. Aponis. Would you care to add any- 
thing in this connection, Congressman VREE- 
LAND? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. I would like to add 
at this point that for 10 years I have urged 
preparedness so it might be paid for over a 
period of time instead of expending a large 
amount at the last minute. However, our 
people in their wisdom thought to the con- 
trary, and so must now face that necessity 
even though the figures are staggering. 

Mr. Aponis. What do you think the 1941 
congressional program will be? 

Mr. VREELAND. It is most difficult at this 
time to even guess with conditions in Europe 
changing from day to day. One never knows 
what tomorrow may bring. I do know, as last 
year, and this is based upon conversations 
with many of my colleagues, there are very 
few, if any, who will be in favor of direct 
intervention in the foreign situation, or who 
will at this time vote to send any of our 
manpower across the Atlantic. The Govern- 
ment in the past year has made commitments 
for the assistance of one of the belligerents 
and this, in a great part, has been prompted 
by the desire of the people and by popular 
request. How many more commitments we 
can make or how much further we can go 
without becoming involved only time will 
tell. We can only hope the powers abroad 
will have sufficient difficulties on their hands 
so that considerable thought will be given 
before any overt act is made by them which 
in itself will provoke and further public 
demand to the extent of a declaration of war. 
I will say at this time, under the present 
conditions, unless an invasion of the conti- 
nental United States or its possessions is 
threatened or imminent, I will not vote to 
send our youth to be slaughtered on foreign 
battlefie'ds. 

Mr. Aponis Congressman VREELAND, do you 
believe, in your opinion, should the United 
States become involved that we are ready to 
defend it? 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Adonis, in spite of the 
usual apathy of most of our populace, I still 
have faith in the patriotism, the loyalty, and 
the resourcefulness of the American people. 
The United States has never been defeated, 
and I do not believe we will ever live to see 
the day when it is. On the other hand, I 
am firmly of the opinion that it is much bet- 
ter to have the ounce of prevention rather 
than the pound of cure, and therefore while 
we are all desirous to keep this country free 
from the horrors, bloodshed, and cost of war, 
nevertheless, I believe we should prepare as 
if we were about to be attacked and thereby 


-some morning and find it is too late. 
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through our strength cause any prospective 
enemy to give due consideration and thought 
before antagonizing us. After all, he who is 
strong survives. We cannot, however, sit 
back smug in self-satisfaction and assume 
we are invincible. A horrible and shining 
example of that was France, which in spite 
of a large standing army and theoretically 
impregnable defenses in the Maginot line, 
because of self-desires and lack of unity, soon 
fell to a unified military machine. 

Mr. AponIs. What would you suggest, Con- 
gressman, as a Means to adequate prepara- 
tion at home? 

Mr. VREELAND. It is for the United States to 
realize now, nowhere on earth today is there 
the freedom, the right of the individual, the 
permissive meeting of groups and constitu- 
tional privileges guaranteeing free speech as 
we have here, and nowhere in the world to- 
day can people meet without the worry of 
spying eyes and prying ears, the fear of the 
firing squad, and the constant terror of aerial 
attack. Christmas and this holiday season 
in America has been most festive. Little 
thought was given to the horrors and terror 
in every home in Europe. We are most fortu- 
nate and anything worth having is worth 
protecting. 

Mr. ADONIS. In conclusion, Congressman 
VREELAND, what particular point do you care 
to emphasize in connection with adequate 
defense? 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Adonis, it is now time 
that America forgets selfish interest and 
unites in a common cause, lest we wake up 
After 
all it is only because of our system of gov- 
ernment, individuals can have the privilege 
of voice in government and-the rights of. in- 
dividuals. A privilege such as that should 
not be taken lightly and through the exer- 
cise thereof hazard the very right which 
gives it. 

Capital and labor alike should at this time 
set aside personal grievances and work in a 
common cause to produce with the greatest 
possible efficiency and with a minimum of 
cost those articles so sorely needed to defend 
our country. Excess costs at this time will 
only mean the repayment by the people in 
the future and should the program be re- 
tarded too greatly, it may mean consequences 
which none of us care to even imagine. 

Today is New Year’s Day. Cannot we, as 
Americans, resolve that in 1941 we will be a 
unified people against those who would take 
away our rights, and all of us strive for a 
common cause—the protection, the continu- 
ance, and the perpetuation of the Stars and 
Stripes and the country for which it stands. 

Mr. AponIs. Thank you, Congressman VREE- 
LAND, for your distinctive contribution to our 
Know Your Government educational forum. 
Your presence here today is adequate assur- 
ance of your continued interest in behalf of 
the public you represent so ably in the United 
States Congress. 
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ARTICLE BY H. L. MENCKEN 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, upon this 
day when the old, old song, And So To 
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War, has been sung anew and the stage 
set for the same old role our people are 
destined to play in the tragedy of inter- 
national politics, the following article ap- 
pears deserving of consideration and of 
preservation, if only as an example of the 
ironic humor of one remaining American 
courageous enough to write the truth in 
the face of the warmongers and the 
wrath of the blind followers of those to 
whom history is a blank and bitter ex- 
perience but a spur to greater folly. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of January 5, 1941] 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
(By H. L. Mencken) 


In my childhood I was well and pleasantly 
acquainted with an ancient colored woman, 
almost coal black in complexion, who cher- 
ished the notion that she would be trans- 
mogrified, at death, into a blond angel of the 
approximate age, to Judge by her taik, of 10 
years. Even in my infant innocence that 
expectation seemed to me to be extravagant; 
later on, having taken up the study of di- 
vinity, I learned that there was no warrant 
for it in Holy Writ. But the dear old soul 
hugged it fondly—and hugging it cost her no 
less than two-thirds of her cash income of 
$15 a month, the usufruct of her deceased 
husband’s tonsorial servicing of Gen. George 
G. Meade in the Civil War. Out of that com- 
fortable sum, $4 a month went for room rent, 
and $1 for cough drops, snuff, charms against 
witchcraft, postage, burial insurance, and 
charity. All the rest, down to the last mill, 
was collared by the colored pastors who in- 
flamed and exacerbated her post-mortem 
hopes. 

The unhappy situation of this devout and 
worthy creature made a deep impression on 
me as a child, and I often pondered it after- 
ward. Compared to other women of her race, 
age, and previous condition of servitude in the 
Baltimore of the eighties she was rich almost 
beyond the dreams of avarice, but her an- 
ticipations of grandeur beyond the grave kept 
her on very short commons, and she had to 
depend on the kindness of the neighborhood 
cooks for rations, on the rag bags of friendly 
white folks for clothes (always deep mourn- 
ing), and on the loose boards in their back- 
yard fences for firewood. 

From her I learned a lesson that has stuck 
to me through manhood into senility, to wit, 
the lesson that believing in anything that is 
palpably not true is always very expensive, 
not only in headaches but also in hard cash. 
Half the world, in fact, appears to live by 
collecting on the delusions and hallucina- 
tions of the other half. A veteran of both 
sides of the board myself, I could cite many 
instructive examples, but confine myself this 
lovely Sabbath morning to pointing to a sin- 
gle big one. It is provided (not for the first 
time, alas, alas!) by the taxpayers of the 
United States. Played upon adroitly by dem- 
agogues with dreams to sell, and abandoned 
to the pillage by a gullible and pusillanimous 
intelligentsia, these taxpayers now entertain 
themselves again with the theory that Eng- 
land is a philanthropist consecrated to suc- 
coring the United States. Once more, in 
brief, they embrace a piece of transparent 
hokum, and once more their embracing of it 
is about to cost them their shirts. 

England, of course, is nothing of the sort, 
and never has been, and never will be. There 
is no country on earth which puts self-inter- 
est upon a higher pinnacle, and there has 
been none recorded in history. The English, 
in fact, have got on in the world mmainly by 
reducing philanthropy to the lowest and most 
abject place of decimals. When they do any- 
thing for any other people, however virtuous, 
they always charge handsomely for it, and 9 
times out of 10—or even 10 times out of 10— 
they do it merely as a byproduct of doing 
something for themselves. 

In the present case, their altruistic purpose 


is to be found only in the of the 
Honorable Mr. Roosevelt and his disciples, 
and in the cheerio pumped out of London for 
American consumption. The actual aims of 
the English in the war are something quite 
different. The first of them is simply to 
throw off an attack that is fast wrecking their 
charming country. and reducing it to bank- 
ruptcy. The second is to recover that hegem- 
ony on the continent of Europe which was 
their chief dividend from the last war to save 
democracy. And the third is to retain that 
hegemony in Asia which they earned afore- 
time by long years of heroic brigandage and 
massacre. 

The rest is but sound and hooey, signify- 
ing nothing. All three aims turn out to be 
difficult of attainment—indeed, impossible of 
attainment without a great deal of help. The 
last time they went to the rescue of humanity 
they had the assistance of a large band of 
fans for “religion and morality,” including 
Japan, Russia, France, Italy, and Rumania, 
with the United States coming in at the end 
to pay the outstanding bills. But this time 
most of these lovers of virtue are on the 
other side, and the rest are in no state to 
lend a hand, so the whole burden falls upon 
Uncle Shylock. First he must be scared, and 
then he must be taken. The former desid- 
eratum is already reached, and the other will 
follow swiftly. 

It may seem incredible to historians that 
Americans should fall for the same hokum 
twice, and in exactly the same place, but it 
will hardly surprise psychologists. As Prof. 
David W. Maurer shows in a recent very en- 
tertaining work, The Big Con, con men sel- 
dom abandon a mark after once swindling 
him: they usually go back to him confi- 
dently, knowing that he is now even easier to 
rook than he was before. So in the large 
affairs of nations. The poor French fell 
twice, and now the United States is falling 
twice. What is generally overlooked is the 
historical fact that this second ride might 
well have been the third. 

You will find nothing about the forgotten 
first attempt in the school history books, but 
there is a very instructive account of it in the 
late Albert Jeremiah Beveridge’s Life of John 
Marshall. The time was the first decade of 
the nineteenth century, when England was 
engaged in a battle to the death with Na- 
poleon I, the Hitler of those times, and 
searching the universe for help. In the end 
that help came from Germany, the present 
sinkhole of sin, but in 1802 Germany was not 
ready, so recourse was had to that new and 
saucy Republic which had been the chief 
sinkhole of sin only a few years before. 

Beveridge tells the story at length, and with 
considerable humor. The first job in hand 
was to scare the Americans out of their pants, 
and this was attempted by the very device 
that has worked so well in our own time. 
That is to say, the news was broadcast that 
Napoleon’s real aim was to conquer the Amer- 
icas, and that he would proceed with it the 
moment he crossed the channel. “Our 
gazettes and pamphlets tell us,” wrote John 
Adams, “that Bonaparte will conquer Eng- 
land, and command all the British Navy, and 
send I know not how many hundred thou- 
sand soldiers here, and conquer from New 
Orleans to Passamaquoddy.” Adams himself 
dismissed the threat as “an empty phantom,” 
but he had to confess that “the people seem 
to believe every article of this bombastical 
creed,” and that the prospect of rapine and 
ruin made them “tremble and shudder.” 

Moreover, it was not only “the people” that 
swallowed it, but also many of the Harvard 
pedagogs, Wrong-Horse Harry Stimsons and 
William Allen Whites of the time, including 
especially the Honorable Fisher Ames, Con- 
gressman from Massachusetts, and a favorite 
rabble-rouser. “Great Britain,” howled Ames 
in November 1803, plagiarizing Roosevelt, “is 
fighting our battles and the battles of 
humanity, and France is combating for the 
power to enslave and plunder us and all the 
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world.” A few months later he was offered 
the presidency of Harvard. 

Unhappily for “religion and morality,” the 
Americans of that day had not altogether 
forgotten the Revolution, and there were still 
leaders among them who viewed the altru- 
istic English with sardonic skepticism. One 
such was the cynical John Adams, just men- 
tioned. Another was the even more agnostic 
Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson not only refused 
to believe that the English were fighting the 
battles of humanity; he denounced them as a 
low-down gang of frauds, and warned the 
people of the United States to pay no heed 


-to their blarney. England, he wrote to Wal- 


ter Jones, was “a pirate spreading misery and 
ruin over the face of the ocean.” A little 
while before, writing to James Madison, he 
had denounced it as “a nation which noth- 
ing but views of interest can govern.” 

So the plan to rope the youthful Uncle 
Shylock failed to work, and he was not ac- 
tually roped, in fact, until 1917, more than 
a century later. Meanwhile, the philan- 
thropic British Navy, in the pursuit of its 
divine mission to fight “our battles and the 
battles of humanity,” bombarded Fort Mc- 
Henry and burned the Capitol at Washington. 
But even these proofs that Ames was an in- 
spired prophet did not shake the incorrigi- 
ble Jefferson. In June 1815 he wrote to 
Thomas Leiper: 

“I consider the Government of England as 
totally without morality, insolent beyond 
bearing, inflated with vanity and ambi- 
tion, * * * of deepseated hatred toward 
us, and the eternal disturber of the peace of 
the world. 

I suggest that you cut this out and paste 
it in your income-tax return—I mean, of 
course, your work-sheet, for by March 15 it 
will probably be a felony to send it through 
the mails. 





Roosevelt to the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. BARNES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ILLINOIS STATE 
REGISTER, OF SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Illinois State Register, of Spring- 
field, Ill.: 


ROOSEVELT TO THE WORLD 


Liberty-iovers throughout the world are 
finding comfort and inspiration to renewed 
courage in the frank and fearless declaration 
of principles broadcast by President Roosevelt 
last night 

America’s course is now charted. The 
President’s epochal address represents the 
preponderance of public opinion in America. 
It is uncompromising with Hitlerism and 
despotism, which have set out, as Hitler re- 
cently said, “to conquer the world.” It ex- 
poses “the pious frauds” of the Nazis. It 
makes it clear that the United States is to be 
“the arsenal of democracy.” It is an appeal 
for unity of action against sabotage at home 
as well as attack from abroad. It is to the 
democracies of the world at this hour what 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address was to his 
Nation. 








Aid to Britain is the clarion keynote of 
the President’s pronouncement. He pledges 
“every ounce and every ton of munitions and 
supplies that we can possibly spare” to 
Britain, Greece, and other allies who are op- 
posing the aggressor nations. Americans 
should weigh this thought with all the Chris- 
tian fortitude at their command, for, unless 
Britain wins, the United States will be pre- 
cipitated into a last-ditch fight for its very 
life, with the odds tremendously against us. 

The President minces no words in dealing 
with the triple alliance—Germany, Italy, and 
Japan—insofar as that aliiance is “a threat 
of ultimate action against the United States” 
and part of the program to “conquer the 
world.” 

The BurRTON WHEELERS and the obstruc- 
tionist publishers who have been trying to 
inflame this Nation with false charges that 
the President is plotting to send the boys of 
America overseas surely will now desist in 
repetition of such a false charge. 

The President says in words which even 
a child can understand that “any talk about 
sending an Army abroad is a deliberate un- 
truth.” He adds that his objective is “to 
keep you now, and your children later, and 
your grandchildren much later, out of a last- 
ditch war for the preservation of American 
independence.” 


Equally significant is the President’s state- 


ment relative to a “negotiated peace” for 
which some isolationists and appeasers are 
pleading. The President points to the fact 
that there can be no peace of this character 
until there is “n clear intention of the aggres- 
sor nations to abandon all thoughts of domi- 
nation or conquering the world.” 

Timely, indeed, is the Chief Executive’s 
simile as applied to this problem when he 
says, “No man can tame a tiger into a kitten 
by stroking it,” and, he adds, “there can be 
no appeasement with ruthlessness—no rea- 
soning with an incendiary bomb.” 

The address is a brilliant document. It 
is a declaration of peace which will spread 
throughout the world in what has been 
termed “the battlefield of the mind.” It will 
encourage Britain, Greece, and China. It will 
arouse the patriotic energies of the con- 
quered democracies. If it seeps into Ger- 
many, it may help to save that nation from 
its own worst enemy, Hitler. If it seeps into 
Italy, it will convince the Italian people that 
Mussolini has locked arms with Hitler only 
to find himself in the “embrace of death.” 

As the full purport of the President’s ad- 
dress is studied and understood, it will fire 
the minds and souls of civilization with new 
hope and determination. 





Quotations From the British Minister of 
Labor and the Editor of the Los An- 
geles Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, two short quotations—the first 
from a recent speech to a London rotary 
club by Ernest Bevin, Britain’s No. 2 man 
today, and the second from Views of the 
News by Manchester Boddy, editor of the 
Los Angeles Daily News—are worth read- 
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ing, rereading, and thinking about by 
every Member of Congress. Here they 
are: 

Said Mr. Bevin: 


Unemployment has been the devil which 
has driven the masses in large areas of the 
world to turn to dictators. 

The gravest social implication rising out of 
this war, to achieve which everyone must be 
willing to place their all on the altar, is the 
effort to get rid of that horrible queue (line- 
up) outside the labor exchanges. 

It is no good going to the teeming millions 
of Europe and other parts of the world and 
talking merely Gladstonian liberty. We have 
to offer a new feeling of hope, and example 
is better than precept. 

If this old country would begin to shape and 
direct it now and begin to weave it into its 
own economic life while the present struggle 
is going on, that would be the best answer 
to Hitler. 


Wrote Mr. Boddy: 


When the British Empire and the United 
States of America come face to face with the 
unavoidable question, Are we willing to lose 
our money system as the price we pay for the 
defeat of Hitler?, the real turning point in 
the course of the great war will have been 
reached. 

If the answer is “No” then Hitler will have 
won the war—and our money system will 
have been crushed anyway. 

If the answer is “Yes” then we will have 
won the war—but our money system will have 
been sunk, and thus the prize so many think 
they are fighting for will have been lost. 

This sounds pessimistic to those who see 
only calamity in change. 

Events to come, I think, will demonstrate 
that the financial system to come will be 
better for all concerned than the one that 
now exists. 





Sale of Ships and War Materials to 
Aggressor Nations 
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OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the telegram that I insert in the 
Recorp is self-explanatory. Is it possible 
that our Government is allowing such 
things to take place? What becomes of 
our program to bring about the defeat of 
the Axis Powers? Must profit be made 
at the cost of the lives of our young men? 
What about our shipbuilding program? 
Where have jobs gone under this policy 
of selling our ships? How about an in- 
vestigation? The telegram follows: 


San Pepro, CALIF. 
Hon. Lee GEYER, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 

Steamship Panamanian in San Pedro har- 
bor formerly the steamship Mongolian an 
American ship undergoing repairs prepara- 
tory to sailing to Japan with $8,000,000 cargo 
of high-power gas and other war materials. 
Ship sold to Japanese Government for scrap. 
Nondescript alien crew on board. We protest 
the sale of American ship to aggressor nations 
and also the carrying of war material] as it is 
not in line with the President’s policy of 
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national defense but rather an offensive policy 
which may be used against our people. Your 
consideration in this matter will be greatly 
appreciated by the Master Mates and Pilots 
of America, Marine Engineers Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, American Communications Associa- 
tion, Sailors Union of the Pacific, Marine Fire- 
men, Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific, Marine Cooks and 
Stewards Association of the Pacific Coast, 
and Maritime Federation of the Pacific. 


A — 


Election Comparisons 
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HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE PROVIDENCE JOUR- 
NAL-EVENING BULLETIN 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article in the Provi- 
dence Journal-Evening Bulletin. This is 
from the pen of Ashmon Brown who 
writes a column called The Day in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Brown comments on the contents 
of a table placed in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Record by me. He also makes some very 
interesting comparisons. He discusses 
the subject of the disfranchised voter 
from the angle of the votes for Presi- 
dential Electors. 

We wonder how long our Members of 
Congress will continue to talk so glibly 
about our great American democracy 
and still allow more than 10,000,000 per- 
sons to be denied the vote. My col- 
leagues, if we really mean to save the 
world for democracy, why not see that 
those 8 States where the dollar sign is 
the test of the franchise be no longer 
allowed to make a mockery of the very 
word. 

How hollow that term “democracy” 
must sound to our boys who have been 
drafted for its defense when they realize 
that to exercise their democratic rights 
they must take several dollars from their 
$24 per month and purchase the privilege 
for which their forefathers fought and 
for which they too may be called upon 
to sacrifice their lives. The article 
follows: 


THE Day IN WASHINGTON 
(By Ashmun Brown) 
POLL-TAX PROBLEM 


WASHINGTON, December 29.—“In the 1940 
Presidential election almost four-fifths of the 
potential voters in the eight poll-tax States 
were denied a ballot. In the States which 
did not obstruct the right to vote with a 
dollar sign, the proportion of potential voters 
who cast ballots averaged more than 70 per- 
cent, while in the States which required the 
payment of a poll tax the number of voters 
averaged 21.10 percent. Clearly, as long as 
the dollar sign is made a bar to voting in any 
part of the United States, American democ- 
racy will continue to be what has so aptly 
been termed ‘a fractional democracy.’” 
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This impressive statement appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD as uttered by Repre- 
sentative Lez E. Geyer, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, who accompanies it with a statistical 
table demonstrating his point. For months 
Mr. Grver has been conducting a one-man 
campaign in Congress against the system by 
which Southern States require the payment 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 

He blames the poll-tax exactions as being 
responsible for the disproportionately large 
influence a small number of southern voters 
exert in the election of a President and Vice 
President. To this extent he takes up the 
campaign which a Washington lawyer, Simon 
Michlet, as president of the Get Out to Vote 
Club, carried on for a number of years. 
Mr. Geyer, however, assailed the poll-tax sys- 
tem as being solely responsible for the result- 
ing evils, while Mr. Michlet based his attacks 
on broader grounds. 


NO LAW CONTEMPLATED 


These campaigns, which, of course, con- 
template no Federal legislation, have had 
some effect in reducing to 8 from 14 some 
years ago the number of States that retain 
the poll-tax basis for voting. States which 
recently abolished the system are Florida, 
North Carolina, and Louisiana. No one of 
these three, however, come up to the national 
average. 

The facts of the case are that the exaction 
of poll taxes is only part of the repress- 
ive system that has prevailed in the South 
for years, instituted primarily to keep the 
Negroes from voting but actually in some 
of these States keeping more poor whites 
than blacks away from the voting booths, 
and perpetuating a highly organized politi- 
cal tyranny, control of which is tightly held 
in few hands. 

The southern political machines operate 
to reduce voting to a selected minimum, 
whereas the northern political machines op- 
erate to increase the number of votes cast, 
often by illegal methods. 

All this aside, the Geyer statistical table 
and analysis of the vote in the recent elec- 
tion is startling in the facts and the impli- 
cations it contains. For example, on 
November 5 last, 319,649 individual voters 
went to the polls in Rhode Island to select 
4 Presidential electors, This number is 
79.7 percent of the State’s number of poten- 
tial voters, as estimated by the Census Bu- 
reau. Potential voters are described as 
native persons and naturalized foreign born, 
21 years old and over. The District of Co- 
lumbia and inmates of insane and penal 
institutions are excluded from the estimates. 


COMPARISON WITH SOUTH CAROLINA 


Compare Rhode Island’s showing with the 
one made in South Carolina where only 
99,832 votes were cast, a bare 88 percent of 
the potential voters. But on this small vote 
South Carolina selected 8 Presidential elec- 
tors, or twice as many as Rhode Island. 

That is, it required 79,912 votes in Rhode 
Island to determine the selection of 1 elector, 
while in South Carolina only 12,749 were 
required to accomplish the same result. An 
individual vote in South Carolina had more 
than 6 times as much effect in electing a 
President and Vice President than an indi- 
vidual vote in Rhode Island. 

For comparison’s sake, note these figures: 
Alabama selected 11 electors while casting 
only 17.6 percent of its potential voting 
strength; Georgia got 12 electors on a 16.3- 
percent vote; Mississippi got 9 electors on a 
15.2-percent vote; and South Carolina, as 
mentioned above, got 8 electors on an 88- 
percent vote. 

These 4 Southern States, all of them 
employing the poll-tax system, had 40 elec- 
tors on a total popular vote of 882,414. 

On the other hand, South Dakcta, Utah, 
North Dakota, and Rhode Island, each with 4 
electors, a total of 16, had to cast a total of 


1,156,668 to put those 16 in the electoral 
college. 

Don’t you think Mr. Gryer’s finding that 
ours is only “a fractional democracy” is justi- 
fied? 

The estimated number of potential voters 
in the country on election day was 80,528,000, 
while only 49,818,995, or 61.9 percent, actually 
went to the polls. Sixteen States were below 
the national average and all of them except 
Maryland, Maine, Vermont, Oklahoma, and 
Kentucky are the States of the solid South. 

South Dakota, which cast 93.5 percent of 
its potential vote, tops the list. Utah with 
87.6 percent, North Dakota with 86.4 percent, 
California with 80.3 percent, Colorado with 
80.1 percent, follow in that order, with Rhode 
Island, standing seventh, with 79.7 percent, 
just ahead of Illinois which is credited with 


79.4 percent. 





You Haven’t Seen Anything Yet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 6, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE DECEMBER 1940 
ISSUE OF FACTORY 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
written by me for Factory and which 
appeared in the December 1940 issue of 
that magazine entitled “You Haven’t 
Seen Anything Yet,” The article is as 
follows: 


Today’s alarmist may well be tomorrow’s 
prophet. A year ago I was called an alarmist 
for daring to predict that the furtive figure of 
the saboteur would soon be stalking in the 
shadows of American industry. 

Yet only the other day, November 12, 1940, 
8 mysterious explosions shook 3 different 
industrial plants in Allentown and New 
Castle, Pa. and Woodbridge, N. J. These 
blasts, in which 14 lives were snuffed out and 
scores of persons were injured, occurred with- 
in the space of 2 hours. And in Atlanta, at 
the very same time, the flames were just dying 
down after an armory fire in which $800,000 
worth of Government property was destroyed. 

“Accidental. No evidence of sabotage,” said 
the investigators as they pussyfooted about 
in the ruins at Allentown, New Castle, and 
Woodbridge. 

No evidence, indeed! How can there be— 
when the evidence itself is blown to bits? How 
long, tell me, are the people of America going 
to go on accepting “no evidence” as proof that 
there was no sabotage? The chief of the fire 
department in Atlanta certainly wasn’t fooled 
by the fact that no saboteurs left their busi- 
ness cards behind them in the armory. He 
took one look at the wreckage and cried out 
a warning to all citizens “to awake to the 
dangers of sabotage.” And I’m with him on 
that. 

After all, how can anyone logically credit 
the incredible events of November 12 to the 
long arm of coincidence when we know al- 
ready that the sinister hand of the saboteur 
is at work in the land? Call me an alarmist, 
if you will. I do not pretend to be a prophet, 


but I make this prediction regarding sabotage 
to you men who manage America’s industrial 
plants: 
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“Be on your guard. You haven't seen any- 
thing yet!” 

It is of no moment whether your plant is 
engaged in defense production or not. It is 
said that neither the United Railway Signal 
Co. at Woodbridge nor the New Castle plant 
of the American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor- 
poration was working on defense orders. The 
fact remains that both were potentially valu- 
able as defense producers. 

Moreover, the undercover wreckers who 
do the bidding of foreign powers here have 
@ larger aim than the mere destruction ef 
munitions plants. They have their orders 
to do anything to slow down and obstruct 
the whole American industrial economy. 

How do we know this? It has been revealed 
again and again in the testimony taken by 
our own Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. We know also that these foreign agents 
and their dupes are in a position to do untold 
damage. Thousards have wormed their way 
into key positions in industry, in transpor- 
tation, in the labor unions, and in our Gov- 
ernment itself. 

These conditions will continue to exist 
and the threat of widespread, crippling 
sabotage will remain until the Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies, whose duty it should be 
to correct it, stop coddling the subversive 
forces in our midst and adopt a hard-hitting 
policy of law enforcement. 

I refer particularly to the Department of 
Justice and the National Labor Relations 
Board. The Justice Department, under the 
present Attorney General, Robert H. Jackson, 
has been distinguished chiefly for its “hush- 
hush” attitude on the whole question of 
sabotage and for its apparent inability to 
cooperate with other governmental units 
bearing on the problem. 

By Presidential order this Department’s 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has been 
charged with primary responsibility for com- 
bating sabotage. All other agencies, includ- 
ing the Army and Navy intelligence services, 
are supposed to defer to it. As long as this is 
so, let it take the blame if a new wave of mys- 
terious fires and explosions sweeps indus- 
try—which, I firmly believe, it will if Jackson 
continues his shilly-shallying policies. 

As for the N. L. R. B., its very existence and 
its administration of the Wagner Act, as at 
present written, provide a shield for potential 
saboteurs at work in the very heart of the de- 
fense industries. Here is what the executives 
of one major American company, now work- 
ing on hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of defense contracts, told the Dies committee 
in executive session: This company has 600 
aliens—some of them known to be connected 
with dangerous subversive groups—on its pay 
rolls at work in its plants. Yet it cannot 
make a single move against them lest it be 
brought before the Labor Board on charges of 
unfair discrimination. And it has been so in- 
timidated by N. L. R. B. in other instances 
that it is afraid to act. 

At the same time, while placing the blame 
for the deplorable situation that now exists, 
I would not exempt industrial management 
itself which has been deeply at fault, I be- 
lieve, in its inclination to shrug off the sabo- 
tage danger even after “accidents” occur. 

Too frequently, to my mind, these manage- 
ments have joined in the game of “let’s pre- 
tend,” giving support to the “no evidence” 
theory. Why? I do not know. Perhaps they 
have been instructed to do so by certain au- 
thorities. Perhaps they feel a natural human 
reluctance to admit possible negligence. 


DANGER MUST BE FACED 


No matter. The result, it seems to me, is 
regrettable in that this attitude tends to put 
other managements off their guard and thus 
minimizes the danger at a time when it 
should be faced—openly, squarely, and pub- 
licly. 

Here is an example of the complacence 
which such an attitude may breed. Not long 
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ago the Dies committee sent investigators to 
Andover Township, N. J., to study the Ger- 
man-American Bund camp, known as Nord- 
land. The license numbers of incoming auto- 
mobiles were noted, then compared with the 
State motor vehicle department records at 
Trenton. The names of the car owners thus 
obtained were checked against the social- 
security records and their places of employ- 
ment ascertained. We found that an amaz- 
ing number of these men, scores and 
hundreds, had jobs in key defense industries 
in the New York area. We subpenaed a num- 
ber of them, questioned them, found they 
were members of the bund. Most of them 
gave weak, unsatisfactory reasons for joining, 
such as a desire for exercise in the open air 
or a love of choral singing. 

Now, it is fairly obvious that membership 
in the bund makes an employee worth watch- 
ing, at least. The Dies committee thought 
so and accordingly invited all the manage- 
ments concerned to study its files. 

To date only one company has taken ad- 
vantage of this offer. 

Here is another case in point. Only 2 
months ago the Dies committee heard evi- 
dential testimony of three instances of out- 
right sabotage in a large Pennsylvania ship- 
yard. An employee told of finding pieces of 
a cut-up sweater clogging the oil-pressure 
system of a tanker. Hose lines carrying po- 
tentially explosive chemicals were found to 
have been slashed by a sharp instrument. 
Flaws were found in a line of heavy conduit 
wire—fiaws so tiny that they were discovered 
only accidentally when a workman pricked 
his finger, yet flaws that could have caused 
a short circuit and possibly a fire aboard the 
ship where the wire was used. A loyal em- 
ployee of the company testified that on his 
own initiative he had discovered that at least 
25 employees of the company were signers of 
a Communist election petition (all perfectly 
legal, I admit, so long as the Communist 
Party retains its legal status) and that known 
Communists and pro-Nazis had infiltrated 
the C. I. O. union at the yard and were work- 
ing together in the distribution of propa- 
ganda sheets among the men. 


HE WASN’T WORRIED 


Yet a few days later the responsible chief 
official of this company issued a statement in 
which he said he “wasn’t worried” about 
Sabotage. Perhaps he is sure that every nec- 
essary precaution has been taken in his own 
plant. If so, he probably has no need to 
worry. ButI can’t help thinking of the effect 
which that statement may have had on other 
managements and on the public mind. 

The World War taught us—at the cost of 
scores of lives and $150,000,000 in property 
damage—one vital lesson. When America 
awoke to the danger the sabotage stopped. 
Management found that its primary protec- 
tion was knowledge of its own personnel, 
that its greatest ally was the loyal worker. 

Now, you may ask, what is the need for 
caution? You have read so many soothing 
statements recently that I am going to list 
a few outstanding incidents of the past year. 
Let us say that they are merely thought pro- 
voking. I need go no further than that. 

On November 19 fires aboard new warships 
at the Camden yards of the New York Ship- 
building Co. and the Boston Navy Yards. 
Damage was slight, but one man was badly 
burned, and 14 were overcome by smoke at 
Camden. 

On November 17 an explosion at the 
Bridgeville, Pa., works of the American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation, the third 
explosion in the plants of this company in 
a single week. On the same Gay a destruc- 
tive fire at the Pennsylvania Chemical Co., 
Johnstown, which was making incendiary 
bombs for the Government. Here the owner 
said frankly, “Sabotage.” 

Then on November 12, of course, the 
Woodbridge, New Castle, and Allentown ex- 


plosions, preceded on November 11 by the At- 
lanta armory fire; also on November 11 the 
discovery of emery powder in vital parts of 
four new machines and water glass in the 
cooling system of a fifth at the Todd Ship- 
yards, Seattle. 

On October 30 a fire which endangered 
Army code books and other secret records at 
the War Department Building in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

On October 19 an attempt to bomb or 
burn a hangar filled with valuable planes 
at Moffett Field, Army air base at Sunnyvale, 
Calif.; also in October discovery of a dan- 
gerous bomb on the Army transport ship Re- 
public en route from San Francisco to New 
York. 

On September 12 the dreadful Hercules dis- 
aster at Kenvil, costing 51 lives—the fourth 
blast in New Jersey plants and arsenals mak- 
ing explosives since the start of the year. 
Almost forgotten now are the two blasts, 
causing six deaths, at the Gibbstown plant 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., one on 
January 12, the other August 17. 

I might remind you also of the mysterious 
series of machine-tool thefts from the ware- 
houses of New York, recalling similar rob- 
beries of 1914-18. At Providence last year a 
suspected saboteur was actually arrested and 
charged with putting emery dust in a gyro 
mechanism at the naval torpedo station. 

Draw your own conclusions. These are 
merely incidents mentioned at random. I 
shall content myself by pointing out that 
such events were not prevalent before the 
outbreak of the war. 

The testimony we heard in the earliest days 
of the Dies committee opened my eyes to the 
inroads that Communist agents were making 
in American institutions—schools, colleges, 
labor unions, governmental agencies. We 
learned even then that the Communists had 
planted at least one agent—many of them 
radio operators—on each of 125 American 
merchant ships and that Moscow-directed agi- 
tators were getting a foothold in many in- 
dustrial plants 

SWORN ENEMIES OF OUR IDEALS 

At the time, you may recall, the Com- 
munists were loudly opposed by certain 
groups which, in one way or another, were 
already beginning to betray a certain sym- 
pathy for the Fascist governments of Europe. 
Their insincerity became apparent soon after 
the conclusion of the Berlin-Moscow pact. 
For then the American agents of these two 
former foes began to operate in concert. So 
today we know that all these men—whether 
they represent the red fascism of Stalinist 
Russia or the brown communism of Nazi 
Germany—are the avowed devotees of the 
same basic ideology and the sworn enemies of 
our own ideals. 

I fear, however, that in recent months, the 
emphasis of investigation has shifted rather 
too suddenly away from the Communist prob- 
lem. We shall be making a serious mistake 
if we concentrate our attention solely on the 
Nazi-Fascist combination, vicious as it is. 
The Communists are more numerous, longer 
established, better entrenched. Moreover 
they are still more difficult to detect whereas 
it is comparatively simple to identify a Nazi 
stooge. The latter has no liberal “front” 
organizations in which to hide. In fact the 
only protective coloring he can adopt is that 
of pacifism. I do not mean to condemn every 
pacifist. But the pacifists do get help from 
the forces of subversion. Communists have 
picketed legislators who voted for defense 
funds. Similarly, a bund lawyer claims to 
have originated the slogan “The Yanks Are 
Not Coming,” which the Communists seized 
upon joyfully. 

The bundists have helped the powerful 
C. I. O. Maritime Union and thus kept it in 
a position to tie up and utterly paralyze 
the Nation’s merchant marine at any time it 
chooses. But remember, bundists or no, the 
Communists are on top in the Maritime 
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Union as they are in the west coast long- 
shoremen’s union of Harry Bridges, the New 
York Transport Workers’ Union, headed by 
Michael Quill, and many others. Is it any 
accident, then, that Curran, Bridges, and 
Quill should have led the fight at the recent 
C. I. O. convention against a resolution to 
bar members of the Communist Party and 
the bund from C. I. O. membership? 


HELPING THE STALINISTS 


By the same token, it was the Communists 
who arrived first and got themselves set in 
key positions in the Government itself. In 
the Labor Board, especially, they did yeoman 
service in helping Stalinist labor organizers 
to get their foothold in certain unions. 

In this connection, I must express my great 
relief and encouragement at the appointment 
of Dr. Harry Millis as a member of N. L. R. B. 
This will give Dr. William S. Leiserson the 
majority support of a definite anti-Commu- 
nist in the Board’s top command at a very 
critical time. Dr. Leiserson and Dr. Millis 
should be able to accomplish a necessary 
staff housecleaning just in time. In this I 
am not voicing conclusions that are solely 
my own. To give you an idea of the serious- 
ness of this situation, as it has been, I 
shall quote instead from a socialistic publi- 
cation, the New Leader, of New York, which 
on September 28, when the appointment of 
Dr. Millis was still in doubt, warned in head- 
lines: “Communists plan tie-up of United 
States war industries through control of 
National Labor Board.” 

I cannot feel fully confident of the future, 
however, until there is a general houseclean- 
ing of “reds” and their innocent but helpful 
stooges in all the Government agencies where 
they have found a footing. 

This, of course, is quite apart from and 
not to be confused with my views concerning 
the Department of Justice which has been at 
fault in its flagrant failure to proceed vigor- 
ously against known “Communazis.” The 
Attorney General has shown a concern for 
the preservation of civil liberties which is 
fully justified. But when we balance the 
civil liberties of a few who might be unjustly 
suspected against the very lives of helpless 
workers who may be blown to bits in indus- 
trial explosions, we can easily find the 
answer. 

I agree in part with the chairman of our 
committee, Congressman Diss, when he says: 

“Sabotage is one of the easiest crimes to 
commit. With due respect to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation—and they are a fine 
agency—the whole method of approach must 
be radically changed. These foreign agents 
must be exposed, and once exposed, when the 
public knows who they are and where they 
are, their usefulness ends.” 

Mr. Dries agrees with me that there is little 
doubt that the Hercules explosion at Kenvil 
was sabotage, although this has been offi- 
cially discounted. It so happens that I was 
in the vicinity of Kenvil at the time of the 
explosion, as was also Robert Barker, a Dies 
committee investigator. We were on the 
scene a few minutes later, and, although 
working independently of each other, came to 
the conclusion, through conversations with 
workers in the company’s employ and 
through what we were able to see before the 
damaged area was closed to visitors, that the 
blast was no accident. At Kenvil, by the 
way, the committee had already learned of 
the employment of 50 aliens in the Her- 
cules plant. 

I feel with Mr. Dies that the F. B. I. cannot 
possibly be fully effective in the fight against 
sabotage until there is a change in the 
“hush-hush” policy of the Attorney General 
to whom it must report. Director J. Edgar 
Hoover is doing what he can. He has pre- 
pared a plant protection manual which is 
available on request to top executives of 
industrial corporations. His investigators 
stand ready to visit plants, at the request of 
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the management, to study the are 
set-up, and recommend necessary 

strongly urge all managements to take a 
vantage of this service. 


SPOTLIGHT ON SUBVERSIVE GROUPS 


But I also maintain that there will be 
definite limits to what the F. B. I. can do 
until we are free to single out and remove 
from danger spots all the potential saboteurs, 
without waiting to gather criminal evidence 
against them after their deeds are done and 
the evidence is obliterated. Moreover, since 
the F. B. I. has been charged with primary 
responsibility it should not be hampered by 
conflicts in the authority and policies of 
other governmental agencies, such as the 
Labor Board and the Department of Labor, 
that have bearing on the problem. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the Dies committee 
serves a worthy—in fact, a vital—purpose in 
keeping the spotlight on subversive groups 
and keeping the public aroused to the very 
real danger that we face. 

Attorney General Jackson does not agree, I 
fear. Practically all the Dies committee's 
dealings with his Department have been on a 
one-way basis. Time and again the com- 
mittee has made available to him informa- 
tion of the utmost importance. Seldom have 
we heard whether use was made of these 
data or whether action was taken. On the 
other hand, the committee’s few requests for 
information from the Justice Department 
have met with polite refusal. On September 
5, Mr. Dries requested the F. B. I. file on Dr. 
Gerhard A. Westrick, the German “trade 
representative” in whom we had good reason 
to be interested because of the many unex- 
plained visits he received from industrial 
workers at his hide-away mansion in Scars- 
dale, N. Y. On September 11, Matthew F. 
Maguire, Specici Assistant to the Attorney 
General, replied in a letter full of such 
elegancies as “desire to cooperate,” “extend 
all possible aid,” and “so long as they do not 
transcend the limitations of policy that the 
Department has been constrained to adopt in 
the public interest,” but ending in the fa- 
miliar “feel we cannot accede at this time.” 
Among the reasons given was the danger 
that further exposure of Westrick’s activi- 
ties (originally disclosed not by any govern- 
mental agency but by the New York Herald 
Tribune) would “defeat the purposes” of the 
F. B. I.’s so-called secret investigations. 

Not in the public interest? And, pray, de- 
feat what purposes? A few days later West- 
rick was on the high seas bound for Japan 
and still in possession, I believe, of a great 
deal of important information. The Dies 
committee could unquestionably have de- 
tained him with a little help from the Justice 
Department. 

Mr. Jackson now accuses the Dies commit- 
tee of seeking to undermine public confidence 
in the F. B.I. He implies that the committee 
is overly interested in getting publicity. In 
the course of this he admits that the F. B. I. 
has discovered that Communists started and 
prolonged the Vultee Aircraft strike in Cali- 
fornia. 


NOTHING HOLY ABOUT THE F. B. I. 


To begin with, I don’t think there is any- 
thing holy about the F.B.I. All it has to do 
to retain public confidence is to follow a pol- 
icy that deserves confidence. Frankly, I don’t 
think there is anything to inspire confidence 
in the signed article which Mr. Hoover con- 
tributed to the Hearst press on November 19 
in which he warned the public not to be hys- 
terical about the sabotage peril and declared 
calmly that “accidents wiil happen.” (On 
the same day there were two more shipyard 
fires.) 

It is ironic, to say the least, for anyone 
speaking in defense of the F. B. I. to accuse 
any other person or group of an undue desire 
for publicity. Finally, I don’t think for a 
moment that Mr. Jackson would have admit- 


ted the presence of “reds” in the Vultee strike 


if he had not been smoked out by the Dies 
ccurmamitiee’s White Book. 

This article has been written for the pri- 
mary purpose of putting the spotlight on the 
sabotage question and urging Factory readers 
not to be lulled into a sense of false security 
by “hush-hush” tactics. If I have accom- 
plished this much, I am well satisfied. 
does not permit, nor do I feel qualified, to 
present a detailed program of plant protec- 
tion for the reader’s guidance. But I repeat, 
because I believe that it cannot be said too 
often or emphasized too much, that the em- 
ployer’s check-up of personnel is the para- 
mount thing. That is the one big lesson we 
learned from the World War, and it is the one 
thing that we must remember above all others 
today. Every employer should know the men 
who are working for him, know their views, 
their associations, and their records. 


FREE FROM HUSH-HUSH 


In this the Dies committee, because of its 
unique position as a nonbureaucratic agency 
free of hush-hush restraints, can really be 
of service to industry. 

There is material of vast value to man- 
agement in the files of the Dies committee. 
We have the names of thousands of men 
whom we have reason to suspect because of 
their connections, past or present, with sub- 
versive Organizations. Some of these men 
may even now be employed in positions of 
trust in your own plant. We have also, out 
of our long study of the subject, compiled a 
great deal of information that should be 
helpful to you in detecting subversive tend- 
encies, however skillfully veiled, as they take 
form. 

These files are available to you. I honestly 
believe that if every industrial company were 
to send a man to Washington to study our 
data, we should be making a long stride for- 
ward toward the solution of the sabotage 
problem. 

We, of course, cannot offer you any pro- 
tection from entanglements with the Labor 
Board. You may still be unable to discharge 
an employee who, you know in your heart, 
would welcome a chanc~ to help Hitler and 
Stalin by weakening American defense or re- 
tarding American assistance to England. But 
you can, forewarned, keep an eye on him and 
place him in a position where he is least 
likely to work any damage. 

We cannot at the moment—any more than 
you can—drastically change the policies of 
the Federal Government with respect to 
sabotage or compel the Department of Justice 
to adopt a frank, open, vigorous program of 
aggressive action against potential saboteurs. 

But if you will think, talk, and, within the 
limits of your own position, act to protect 
your own plant and awaken others to the 
danger, then you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have done your part to stop 
sabotage now. 


Civil Liberties 
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ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
OF UTAH 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record a very able speech delivered 
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by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Utah {[Mr. THomas] at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Political Science As- 
sociation at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill., on December 30, 1940. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF 
LIBERTIES 


America’s experience in attempting to pro- 
mote the liberty of an individual in society 
during the last 150 years marks an experience 
of consistent adherence in theory to a single 
ideal, but varied experience when that ideal 
is put into practice. 

When Jefferson made the pronouncement 
that man was destined for society and that 
the individual in that society should have all 
the freedom consistent with peace and order, 
his pronouncement did not differ or vary 
greatly from that made by Justice Ro erts in 
the Herndon case some 2 or 3 years ago, when 
he sa‘d, “The limitation upon individual lib- 
erty must have appropriate relation to the 
safety of the State.” In thought, then, the 
great freedoms which have been identified 
with America are the same today as they 
were 150 years ago. 

America was not the creator of the ideas 
behind these great freedoms. The soul of 
man has battled hard throughout the ages 
for that place in society which would give 
him all characteristics of freedom of action, 
freedom to own and dispose, freedom to come 
and go, freedcm to worship, freedom to think, 
freedom to aspire. In the evolution of con- 
cepts and ideas, man’s worth as an individual 
attains its full blossom under Jesus; still, 
there were mighty strivings in the ancient 
world to Overcome the force of taboo, to free 
men and women from eating and marrying 
prohibitions. 

The Chinese, without ever discovering the 
notion of an individual’s right to life just 
because he was an individual, developed cer- 
tain freedoms which kept his society demo- 
cratic throughout the ages. The church, for 
example, never got a hold on his marriage 
laws, the state was never able to force such 
simple restrictions as the registration of in- 
dividuals. Such western ideas as illegitimacy, 
bound as they are to the concept of inheri- 
tance of property and private ownership, never 
took hold in eastern Asia. If a man had a 
child, it was his child. The law of nature 
was all-sufficient. 

It was the curse of ownership which today 
is one of our chief freedoms, which seemed 
to certain of the ancients to be the denier 
of those freedoms, and man seemed ulti- 
mately to be free only by some sort of com- 
munity ownership and community relation- 
ship. 

The ancient world in the West made for 
great freedom of mind and spirit especially 
under the inspiration of Socrates. The forced 
freedoms through law, like the forced peace 
of the Roman Empire, produced, as law will 
always produce, an artificial freedom guaran- 
teed only until the next decision. Liberty 
can never be attained through litigation. It 
is like the balance of power between States; it 
rests upon the maintenance of the even 
weights in the scales. Upset the balance, and 
security departs. 

The morality introduced into life, espe- 
cially in the West, by Christian thought and 
by the church’s contro] of men and govern- 
ments brought a right and a wrong into the 
the field of political and social freedoms. A 
Thomas Aquinas, maintaining the “oughts” 
and “shoulds” in society and in the state, 
based upon the theory of the absolute which 
comes from the acceptance of the concept of 
revelation; a Milton, striving for freedom of 
expression and freedom of thought; a Locke, 
attempting to show that these freedoms can 
be guaranteed by governmental organization; 
a@ Montesquieu, accepting this theory and 
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advancing and renewing Polybius’ notion of 
the separation of powers; all these things the 
fathers had access to and all these thoughts 
were discussed and made part of the life of 
thoughtful men in America when the Ameri- 
can Constitution came into existence. There 
was this question, not in what the words im- 
plied, but there was an almost universal 
acceptance of a new concept which was to 
characterize the underlying thinking of the 
American citizen during the 150 years of 
America’s growth. 

The Chinese cycle of change had become a 
thing of the past. Plato’s and Aristotle’s no- 
tion of a constant revolution of governmental 
control by various classes, resulting, too, in a 
cycle, had become a thing of the past. Al- 
most simultaneously with the birth of the 
American Nation came on the world a well- 
nigh universal acceptance of the concept of 
progress, started by Condorcet, but lived by 
Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin. Thus, 
with the budding forth of the American 
Revolution came a fruition of a New World 
thought, the concept of revelation, which 
produced in all western lands wherever He- 
brew, Greek, and Christian thought domi- 
nated a measuring stick of absolutes which 
produced war for a cause and martyrs who 
died to please God. 

It is only to the student who has lived and 
thought in lands where this concept of reve- 
lation has not held in the minds and souls of 
men that a real realization of its force in 
the birth of the American Nation can be un- 
derstood. America became a land of destiny. 
It was God’s will that the Constitution 
should be planned here; and all of the ideas 
that result in the acceptance of a land of 
freedom, a gathering place for the nations of 
the world, and the religious fervor that the 
earth was to be revitalized and man was to 
conquer the earth for his good were part of 
the divine plan. The desert was to be made to 
blossom, and it was universally admitted that 
it was in accordance with Heaven’s will that 
Columbus sailed and the new world of free- 
dom was given to man. Read nearly all of 
the significant American literature and we 
find a well-nigh conscious partnership be- 
tween heaven and earth in the evolution and 
development of America that free man might 
assert himself in the earth and attain his 
ultimate political and social destiny. “The 
God that gave us life gave us liberty,” thun- 
dered Jefferson. “With malice toward none,” 
echoed Lincoln. The “government of the 
people and by the people” was to persist for 
the people, and the cause which was to make 
it persist was carried on by men dedicated to 
God. 

The point which I wish to make today is 
that civil liberties have become a sacred thing, 
as well as a political right, in the minds of 
the American people. It does not shock the 
sensibility of the harshest of our citizens or 
the most fanatical of our religious repre- 
sentatives, if there is any fanaticism left in 
American religionists, if I say that the right 
of man to worship God as he sees fit is quite 
as much a religious concept today as it is a 
political one. In other words, when the 
American Government came into existence, 
the strictly religious concepts, ranging from 
persecution, forbearance, to toleration, had 
already taken effect. The development of the 
freedom of religion in America has been built 
upon the concept of tolerance until today we 
have not only the separation of church and 
state, but there has been a tempering of toler- 
ation to the place that there is a spirit of 
appreciation. 

Now, all this is merely prologue. Not pro- 
logue to this speech, but prologue to an 
understanding of and appreciation of the 
1940 American concept of civil liberties. In 
my talk I am back where I began. The state 
is good. It has within itself an inherent right 
to persist. Man, or the individual in the 
state, is as free as it is consistent with peace 
and order for him to be. In law the great 


freedoms of the mind, the spirit, the body, 
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and property, plus now the right to associate, 
are guaranteed the American people. 

The Bill of Rights was a curb upon govern- 
ment. The American people no longer fear 
their Government. The maintenance of the 
great liberties must be preserved by keeping 
groups, third persons, associations of various 
kinds, state-created corporations not (in) 
standing for a fundamental political right, 
from abusing that right when it clashes with 
another’s. We are no longer worried about 
the state’s setting up a state church. We are 
no longer worried about the Government’s 
curbing the press. We are worried about cer- 
tain individuals using the cloak of religion 
to protect them in doing an unsocial act. 
We are worried about the power of a free 
press to stifle freedom of opinion. With a 
guaranty of the right to associate and of 
collective bargaining, we are worried now 
about the advantage taker in labor organi- 
zations, or about the third-party representa- 
tive in industrial affairs. Thus, America sees 
that it is not just government that is the 
destroyer of rights; and thus America sees 
that even with the technique of the sepa- 
ration of powers, which would make it im- 
possible for the courts to be unjust at one 
time, for the executive to be unjust at an- 
other time, for the legislative to be unjust 
at still another time, that man’s rights are 
not wholly guaranteed by a perfect govern- 
ment. We are faced with what the single- 
will dictators are telling us is the conse- 
quence of democracy, that man cannot be 
trusted to live in a society controlled by self- 
restraint. We are told that the semblance 
of force must ever by present, that man must 
be made right, and democracy is to be an 
ordered affair. 

There is a contradiction of terms there. 
Democracy in its final analysis must rest 
upon common consent. Democracy, there- 
fore, must rest upon the worth of the indi- 
vidual. American democracy, then, is to be 
a thing of the past if the individual cannot 
be made an intelligent, moving entity in 
society—given all the freedom consistent 
with peace and order. 

We are told that democracy’s experiment 
has been proved a failure—that men cannot 
live excepting in accordance with rule. We 
can go over into the realm of literature, for 
example, to show that weakness. 

Virgil wrote great poetry to please a Caesar; 
Shakespeare mighty plays to satisfy a royal 
patron. The American experiment of a free 
mind to intrigue, to move, or to survive a 
public has by no means as yet proved itself 
to be the stimulus which raises the mind’s 
achievements above mediocrity and places 
them definitely in the realm of superiority. 
Still, what better way can a creator gain his 
satisfaction as a result of the production of 
his work than in the democratic American 
process? In theory the American citizen is 
protected in all his rights. In theory and in 
fact he need not fear Government as a result 
of what he says, unless perchance he should 
move over into that extremely lonely sphere 
ot the anarchist and challenge Government 
and its inherent right to exist. The civil 
right, therefore, which America attempts to 
guarantee to the minds of all persons within 
its jurisdiction, stands today as a challenge 
inviting that mind’s very freedom to prove 
the worth of the human soul as an entity— 
striving ever toward the creation of that 
world of thought which must be always 
visioned before the world of actuality can be. 

As for me, I would not end my talk as 
Patrick Henry did—“Give me liberty or give 
me death”’—hbecause there is in me no sem- 
blance of the romantic orator. But, as a 
political thinker, I would end my remarks 
today by saying that without liberty there 
is naught but death, for once the concept 
of the free individual soul is accepted, there 
is nothing but dullness for that soul if it 
continues to exist in accordance with Rous- 
seau’s great deduction, “Men are born free 
and are everywhere in chains.” 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, in my 
home State of Kansas we know there is 
only one William Allen White. He is 
Kansas’ foremost citizen. All Kansas 
has known and loved William Allen 
White for years, and stillloveshim. Dur- 
ing the past months Mr. White was head 
ef the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies. A few days ago he 
resigned as chairman of that committee. 
In his own newspaper, the Emporia Ga- 
zette, Mr. White tells of his work with 
that committee, the ideals that actuated 
him, the mission which the committee 
had, and his own part in speeding that 
mission. I ask unanimous consent to 
have Mr. White’s editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


This column need not be read outside of 
Emporia. It is written chiefly for home con- 
sumption and is designed to tell subscribers 
to the Gazette something about the work of 
its editor in the last year. For the first time 
in his life he has been definitely and con- 
sciously engaged in a job that didn’t have 
much to do with this town and its environing 
state. It was a work of propaganda, not so 
different from the job of running a home- 
town campaign for funds for the new hotel 
and for the cheese factory, not so different 
from an election campaign, beating the tom- 
toms to hive the bees away from Brinkley or 
Winrod. No new talent was necessary. It 
was just doing the old job that every country 
editor has done who wants to make the 
county fair a success or the community chest 
go over, a job of stepping out, speaking up 
and then taking what brickbats, dead cats, 
occasional bouquets, and other regional fauna 
and flora which an indignant or grateful 
community has at hand. 

The job I have been working at for the last 
year has been purely a propaganda job, to give 
the average American through a Nation-wide 
organization a sense that he is one of many, 
a feeling that through this organization he 
can have the courage to make his private sen- 
timent public opinion. After that the job 
was to crystallize that public opinion and im- 
plement it so that Congress and the President 
would know that this public opinion existed 
and would act accordingly. You do the same 
thing when you are working on the county 
commissioners to get a county health unit 
established or on the mayor to clean up the 
parks. 

It grew to be a tremendous job. Letters— 
great stacks of letters—were on the desk 
every morning and had to be answered, and 
two and sometimes three stenographers were 
grinding away all the time; and somebody 
had to pour grist into the stenographers’ mill. 
Moreover, the telephone to and from New 
York and various other points had to be 
answered. Various long trips around the 
country had to be made, talking to regional 
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conventions that grew out of the 700 branch 
chapters of the organization. These chapters 
sprang up in the first 6 months of 1939. The 
engine was an amazing creation as it assem- 
bled itself. 

Affiant had little to do with it. Time and 
again he has referred to himself as a rooster 
on the cowcatcher, crowing at the crossroads. 
Always he felt like a stuffed shirt, getting 
applause for things he did not at all deserve. 
The idea is that the opinion was here. Per- 
haps we made few converts. We just got on 
the right wave length and it came out of the 
air. 

First, we tried to get destroyers to aid 
Great Britain. It was a hard fight. Next 
we tried to beat the isolationists in the two 
platform-making committees of the two par- 
ties, and to try to nominate a man for Pres- 
ident in the Republican Party who would 
advocate aid to Great Britain boldly, con- 
sistently, wisely, and continuously. Those 
three things were done. The destroyers 
sailed. The isolationists were headed off and 
Willkie was nominated. With which I, per- 
sonally, had very little to do but could feel 
and hear the engine chugging along behind 
me and was proud to be on the cowcatcher— 
though I hope I didn’t crow offensively. 
Then came the campaign for bombers for 
England and for airplane priority and for 
tanks and things. Also came the campaign 
to keep the issue of aid to Great Britain out 
of the campaign by making it unanimous as 
the pledge of both candidates. And when 
the campaign was over, that job was done. 
The top was spinning. But, alas, public 
cpinion is evanescent. It is still solidly be- 
hind aid to Great Britain as a means of keep- 
ing out of war—as solidly as any expression 
of public opinion has been in this country for 
many years. 

After the election I told a number of my 
New York friends that I should get off of the 
committee. The job was too big a one for me, 
and, after all, I had my own life to live, and 
again, after all, I wanted to celebrate my 
seventy-third birthday in peace and devote 
the year or two or three that may be left to 
me to writing some books and helping with 
some chores around the house here in Em- 
poria and in Kansas. 

In the meantime, after the election, I had a 
definite sense that the war fever was rising 
and I didn’t like it. All my life I have been 
cevoted to peace, to the belief that war is 
futile, and in this particular case to the con- 
viction that if we could keep Great Britain 
fighting for our cause this would never be- 
come our war. The President said it in his 
speech when he divided the functions of the 
World War and declared that we should be 
the arsenal. The arsenal with its assembly 
belt is just as important as the front-line 
trench, and I felt that the arsenal of democ- 
racy was the American job. In the meantime, 
on the eastern seaboard, particularly in New 
York, the war fever set a lot of perfectly good 
men to ghost dancing, whooping it up for war, 
demanding convoys, wanting to send our 
ships into belligerent zones carrying contra- 
band of war, and trying to repeal the Johnson 
Act, which was of no great consequence, for 
it only stopped Great Britain from borrowing 
money from private individuals and banks. 
Indeed, it is obvious that Great Britain 
couldn’t borrow half a billion dollars from all 
the individuals and all the banks in the 
United States. Her credit isn’t good. The 
Johnson Act is a sacred cow. It was plain 
that the United States as a Government 
legally could if she wanted to, give Great 
Britain money to buy goods here or to swap 
our munitions of war for British colonial 
goods like tin and rubber. We do not need 
the repeal of the Johnson Act. There are 
more ways of killing a cat than choking it to 
death on butter—so why kill a sacred cow like 
that Johnson Act to kill the cat of credit 





with the little residuary butter that could 
be churned out of the dead cow? 

So 10 days or so ago it seemed wise to take 
the jump, and I have been swinging my 
dumbbells to jump ever since. Wednesday I 
sent in my resignation to the executive com- 
mittee in New York of the Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies, and 
with that resignation I sent this letter which 
appeared in the press associations all over 
the country yesterday and shouid be in the 
Gazette as a matter of record: 

“In New York in November I talked to a 
number of friends on the committee about 
resignjng because the work was getting too 
heavy and the responsibilities too great, if I 
remained in Emporia. Only by moving to 
New York could I do the job as it should be 
done. The need for hard, concentrated, in- 
telligent work on the chairman job is too 
much for a man who has to earn a living 
running a country newspaper, and I have 
other obligations that I may not lightly lay 
aside. The committee now is a spinning top 
but in the swift urgency of events the top 
must be reenergized and redirected with 
great care and skill. The menace of appease- 
ment is heavily financed, and only our 
committee is organized to meet this threat. 
The need to keep public sentiment alive to 
the terrible danger of a let-down in our 
armament program will require even more 
service from our committee than so far it 
has been organized to give. Finally, yet 
foremost, America must keep the life line 
open between the United States and Great 
Britain and must give the President every 
encouragement and support in his policy of 
aid to Great Britain. We must impress upon 
Congress the need to back him. All these 
will call for strength, vision, and a tenacity 
of purpose which makes the chairmanship of 
our committee some young man’s full-time 
job. 

“In giving up the active direction, I pause 
to thank the 12,000 citizens who have fi- 
nanced this committee with $225,000 in small 
gifts. That sum has enabled half a million 
American citizens in 700 branches of our 
committee to feel that self-respect which is 
the essence of democracy. For each of this 
half million Americans functioning through 
our committee has enjoyed a vital sense that 
he was making his private sentiment public 
cpinion. We all joined, from Portland to 
Portland, from Miami to San Diego, and 
crisscross over this land, in carrying the 
American people to an awareness of their 
peril. We in the New York office were really 
insignificant—flies on the wheel of the 
dynamo that moved events. The workers in 
the 700 branch chapters furnished the 
power. It was an adventure in democracy. 
In releasing the lever now, I wish to give my 
successor, some strong, high-visioned young 
man unknown to me, assurances that I will 
give him every support possible in his work. 
I also am happy te know that the executive 
committee has unanimously asked me to 
become honorary chairman. But, more than 
that, to this high-visioned man unknown to 
me who shall sit in my chair I extend every 
good wish, every high hope, every blessing 
of an abiding faith that he will go forward to 
serve his country in the tragic need of this 
dark hour. Only as our democracy can or- 
ganize and implement its power can it shield 
our country from danger and save the world 
for free men.” 

And so endeth the reading of the first 
lesson. I have been more or less detached; 
absent-minded, and sometimes distrait here 
in town among my friends and fellow Em- 
porians. At Rotary I didn’t throw back my 
head and sing very blithely when they turned 
up on Sweet Adeline and I’ve Been Working 
on the Railroad. I haven’t been much good 
this year in the Chamber of Commerce. I 
did manage to get a week off and go barn- 
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storming over Kansas the last week before 
election, clamoring on five local radios for 
the adoption of a constitutional amendment 
providing for the merit system. Also I did 
what I could for the Emporia Community 
Chest and earlier for the nomination of 
Ratner and the election of Willkie. But here 
in Emporia I was practically a dead loss. I 
had to be charged off in that area of the 
Lord’s vineyard where I have worked so hap- 
pily this nearly 50 years. And now I can 
put on my work clothes and get busy again. 

And hoping this will find you the same, 
dearly beloved, I wish you the happy, pros- 
perous New Year which you deserve. And 
maybe I will go along with you all the way 
through it. Sometimes I look over my shoul- 
der and I see Bob Roberts, our gentlemanly 
and urbane mortician, catching up with me; 
but he hasn’t got me yet.—W. A. W. 


International Anarchy or an Ordered 
World Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 9, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
OF UTAH 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered on December 13, 1940, by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
before the Institute of World Affairs at 
the Mission Inn, Riverside, Calif., on the 
subject International Anarchy or an 
Ordered World Society. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


There has never been in our world a uni- 
versally respected international law. There- 
fore, in a sense, we have never had an ordered 
world society. Nor, in our day at least, have 
we ever had international anarchy. Our dis- 
cussions therefore will be based pretty much 
on theory and not on historical facts. If we 
may describe the world that we have had in 
the terms which the ancients assumed that 
the world, after the concept of a nation had 
been attained, would take, we might say that 
we have had a combination of all of the early 
concepts in the last 40 or 50 years. 

For example, the ancient Hindus, after they 
conceived the notion of a world of rival na- 
tions, assumed the theory that international 
strife would follow the natural law, and they 
called it the order of the “big fish’—that is, 
since the big fish live on little fish, great 
nations will live on little nations. 

In the early Chinese development of states 
they conceived a world of states being made 
up of states of varying sizes but equal in 
their bargaining power with one another. 
They assured, too, a natural development 
and conceived of the notion of a checker- 
board organization of their world, which 
would result in a balance of powers wherein 
a combination of states would balance each 
other, as individual states balanced each 
other. Their theory was that the balance 
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would be brought about by a system of alli- 
ances of alternate states, worked out as a 
great checkerboard. To make this plain, as- 
sume that Utah is a nation. Her natural 
antagonists would be Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, 
and Colorado because they are her neighbors. 
In order that Nevada might be checked, Utah 
would make a alliance with California. In 
order that Arizona might be checked, Utah 
would make an alliance with Mexico. In 
order that Colorado might be checked, Utah 
would make an alliance with Kansas. In 
order that Idaho might be checked, Utah 
would make an alliance with Canada. 

These early theories, like Aristotle’s theory 
of state change through orderly, systematic, 
revolutionary processes, captured the think- 
ing of men who wrote on the science of gov- 
ernment; and as pretty pictures always domi- 
nate one’s thinking, men assumed that the 
pretty picture became the rule rather than 
the way in which nations actually functioned. 
Thus, even to this day we make checkerboard 
pictures of Europe when we talk about a 
control by a balance of power. The trouble 
with the balance-of-power theory, in theory 
and fact, is that it is like all balances in 
mathematics, and a hair’s weight upsets the 
order. 

I imagine that those who gave me the sub- 
ject that I am to discuss were thinking of an 
ordered world society built upon the theory 
of a universal league made up of independent 
states. It is interesting to note that when 
the League of Nations theory became almost 
universally accepted and the notion of col- 
lective security began dominating the 
thoughts of men in that universal accept- 
ance we had a sort of combination of the 
independent-state ideas of the early Chinese 
checkerboard of governments less the alli- 
ance theories and an almost universal ac- 
ceptance of the ancient Hindu big-fish no- 
tion, because the League of Nations’ collec- 
tive-security idea in operation was simply a 
technique whereby the rule of preponderance 
would control. With that rule in control, the 
weight of the combined nations of the world 
who were to inflict or enforce a sanction on 
an erring state was in its final analysis the 
weight of the big fish, excepting for this fact: 
The League of Nations’ idea never gave up 
the fundamental notion in modern interna- 
tional law of the complete independence and 
equality of states. Here was the saving grace 
of the League organization as well as its 
weakness, because it was a League of Nations, 
and one nation could always stand alone. It 
was, therefore, not a federation; it was a so- 
ciety, and freedom of action, freedom of sepa- 
ration were to be maintained. Therefore, in 
its final analysis the ordered world society 
based upon the League of Nations’ theory was 
democratic in its ideas; and as democracy 
rests in its final analysis upon the rule of 
common consent, so the success of the League 
of Nations rested upon that simple rule. 

When the League was set up it was as- 
sumed that the world was sick of war and 
that the whole world accepted the thesis 
that a state of peace was better than a state 
of war. The assumption was a wishful one, 
as has been proved by subsequent events, but 
the thesis has not been disproved, for we 
shall soon see that a state of war is very 
much worse than a state of peace, bad as a 
state of peace may have become. Thus, the 
theoretical League of Nations, like theoretical 
democracy—both, mere concepts because 
neither has ever actually existed—was based 
upon a theory of laissez-faire, both for men 
and for nations. That the strong and the 
interested had to take leadership was in- 
evitable. That the strong and the interested 
may become advantage takers is also inevita- 
ble. That they can be controlled by national 
and world opinion, once that opinion is 
allowed expression, is proved by the 150 years’ 
growth and development of the Federal sys- 
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tem in the United States and Canada and 
of our international movements in the West- 
ern Hemisphere toward international control 
on a basis of complete understanding. 

Now, it will be assumed by all who read 
the program that I am to accept the ordered 
world-society side of this question. I do not 
know whether I shall or not. If we go back 
to the second century A. D., we have a pe- 
riod of great empires and a period of en- 
forced peace. The Roman Empire was uni- 
versal in the west, the Chinese Empire was 
universal in the east, and they were neigh- 
bors. We might have had an ordered world 
society under Napoleon if he had had his 
way; and there is no doubt in my mind but 
that Mr. Hitler can and will give us an or- 
dered world society if he has his way. The 
best that can be said of all of these schemes 
of an ordered world society is that they were 
all very far removed from what is called here 
in my subject international anarchy. 

It is assumed now, I take it, that your 
speaker therefore does not want an ordered 
world society, nor does he want international 
anarchy. He wants something in between. 
That in between will be some sort of inter- 
national society which will do those things 
which nations cannot do for themselves. I 
like government, and I like organization. 
That the League of Nations could have 
evolved into such a society and will some 
day do so is, in my mind, without doubt. 

I believe that the pan-American treaties 
and the meeting of the state minds of all of 
the Americas is teaching the world much. 
We have today universal revolution and al- 
most universal war; but at the same time in 
the Americas we are tendin_ toward a unity 
without destroying nationality that may be- 
come an example to the world. 

There must, of course, be a clearing house 
for action; therefore the equivalent of a 
league secretariat must be constantly in 
being. The secretariat must be served by 
commissions and by committees, as it is to- 
day, to take care of the problems which are 
world-wide; as, for example, the League 
today, even in this time of war, is function- 
ing in its labor office. We must renew and 
we must accept the fundamental thesis of the 
League in regard to peace: that war no mat- 
ter where it exists is of universal concern. 
War and the threat of war must be submerged 
in its genesis, or else we have a revelation of 
confusion and clash. (That is taking us 
from Genesis to Revelation in one sentence, 
is it not?) 

The world must accept the rule of pre- 
ponderance. It is an idea closely connected 
with the notion of the rule of the majority 
in a democracy. The preponderant will of 
the world’s states must in some way be able 
to express itself against the erring state. 
That means probably a universal acceptance 
of peaceful control through law, conciliation, 
mediation, discussion, and deliberation, end- 
ing with action and some peaceably enforced 
sanction either in the realm of embargo or 
trade penalty. 

The international registry of treaties must 
be maintained, with its underlying theory 
that treaties which are not public and regis- 
tered shall not be valid. World order, like 
national democracy, cannot last long on a 
secret basis. A rule of law means a publica- 
tion of that law. Thus, secret understanding 
between states must be outlawed. 

Coercion of states as a general rule must be 
outlawed, but the technique of coercion when 
it is applied universally must be respected. 
Thus, the sanction idea can only succeed when 
it is universally respected by all states ex- 
cepting the erring one. 

In my recital of the ordered world states 
that were or might have been, I left out a 
description of that type of world society 


which has permitted our own Government to | 
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what it is today. America, of course, was 
born of revolution, but conceived at a time 
when the revolutionary leaders accepted the 
theory of progress, which included the notion 
of evolution. The ordered world society I 
want to see is one based upon the funda- 
mental theories which developed the ordered 
society we have in our 48 States today. For 
example, when Jefferson tells us that the 
God that gave us life gave us liberty, I want 
to accept that sentence as a fact, and the 
only ordered society I want is the one that 
recognizes the dignity of the individual. I 
want to see liberty in the American sense 
wherein—to revert to Jefferson again—we 
accept the theory that man was destined for 
society and that society allows him all the 
freedom which is consistent with peace and 
order. I want to see the time come when 
there shall be but one code of morals for 
man whether he is working as an individual 
or collectively. I want to see attained that 
dream of Woodrow Wilson, a day when there 
shall be moral responsibilities vested in, 
resting on, and developing through states 
and nations. 

International morality, then, is a primary 
fundamental to any kind of world society 
wherein nations are to be recognized as en- 
tities in that society. The universal world 
government dreamed of under the Petrine 
theory of the Middle Ages or prayed for in 
our Lord’s Prayer may some day become the 
state of this earth; but even then it can be 
held together only upon Jefferson’s funda- 
mental thesis that the morality which is im- 
posed upon man and by which he acts must 
also be respected by the government of men. 

We cannot have any ordered world society 
that would be acceptable to an American 
who believes in his Americanism without at 
least a universal recognition of the great 
freedoms upon which our Government rests. 
Man must be free to come and go, to buy and 
sell, to own and to dispose of. He must have 
the freedom of mind and soul. He must 
worship how, where, or what he will, or wor- 
ship not at all. He must be allowed the 
freedom of expression and the freedom to 
associate with those with whom he wants to 
associate. If one believes in this thing we 
call American democracy and makes it his 
creed for political life and political behavior, 
does he not see that the form and the sub- 
stance the organization shall take is, after 
all, the important thing? It is the oppor- 
tunity to will, to do, to aspire that is a 
primary necessity. 

The league of nations must come into ex- 
istence first, as I believe this earth and this 
Nation did, spiritually, before it comes into 
existence physically. Convert, therefore, the 
world to the idea of a society of many wills, 
not the idea of a society of a single will 
vested in but cne brain. Convert the world 
to the glory of a multiple personality in 
every man. Let man be many things at all 
times as he is in America, not just one thing 
at all times as he is in a single-will state 

These are the great fundamentals, and since 
this is a meeting wherein we can only aspire 
and plan, let us turn to that philosophy of 
life which makes it essential that we rectify 
first ourselves before we can expect our 
family to be rectified, that we rectify first 
our family before we can expect our state 
to be rectified, that we rectify first our state 
before we can expect our world to be recti- 
fied. Make America what she should be po- 
tentially. Make that potentiality into actu- 
ality, and the world will see her, extol her 
virtues, and follow in her ways. If the gov- 
ernment of man can be made to function 
perfectly so that man’s personality can at- 
tain its utmost and 130,000,000 people can 
look at it and call it good, we may rest as- 
sured that others among the world’s 2,000,- 
000,000 will also call it good and tend toward 


come into existence, grow, and develop into | its ideals. 
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Proposed Flood Control and Irrigation on 
the Washita 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE WASHITA VALLEY 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit for the Recorp certain 
resolutions adopted at a meeting of the 
Washita Valley Improvement Association 
at Chickasha, Okla., December 20, 1940. 
The proposed soil- and water-conserva- 
tion project for the Washita Valley in 
Oklahoma is one of vast importance in 
my State. The resolutions, which were 
adopted at a well-attended and enthusi- 
astic meeting, follow: 

RESOLUTION NO. 1 


Whereas surveys have been completed and 
resurveys are being made by the Department 
of War, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Department of the Interior, of the Wash- 
ita River and its drainage area to determine 
the best means of controlling the floods and 
the amount of land practicable to irrigation, 
and the best means of the conservation of 
soil and water in the Washita Valley; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has repeatedly asked that these surveys be 
coordinated so that the improvements can 
be made under the Case-Wheeler Act, as 
amended October 14, 1940; and 

Whereas the conservation of soil and mois- 
ture-control program is necessary to our wel- 
fare, constituting a line of national defense 
vital to the welfare of this Nation; and 

Whereas the Washita Valley, as well as the 
State of Oklahoma, has lost large numbers of 
its population during the last decade due to 
a great extent to the erosion of the soil and 
the lack of proper distribution of moisture; 
and 

Whereas the irrigation phase of this pro- 
gram will be the means of holding the present 
population and restoring the population lost 
to Oklahoma by making agriculture more 
profitable in the area affected: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we ask and urge our Con- 
gressmen and our Senators to use all of their 
influence to bring about a quick coordination 
and release of these reports in order that this 
Washita Valley prcject for flood control, irri- 
gation, and soil conservation be brought 
under the terms of the Case-Wheeler Act as 
above-mentioned; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Presicent of the United States, 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of the Interior, and to 
Members of the congressional delegation from 
Oklahoma. 

RESOLUTION NO. 2 


Whereas there are 255,290 acres of land in 
the drainage basin of the Washita River be- 
longing to Indians, of which 58,000 acres are 
bottom lands; and 

Whereas the Indians are wards of the 
United States Government and under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Inte- 
rior; and 

Whereas these lands represent a large part 
of the total lands in the Washita Basin: Now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this meeting request the 
Department of Indian Affairs to cooperate 
with the people interested in the develop- 
ment of the Washita River to bring about the 
protection of the bottom lands from floods 
and the development of the water resources 
by using the stored water to regulate stream 
flow and to irrigate irrigable lands; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Department of Indian Affairs in 
Washington. 

RESOLUTION NO. 3 


Whereas the Washita River traverses the 
State of Oklahoma from the northwest to the 
south-central part of the State and is flanked 
on either side by the richest alluvial lands in 
the State of Oklahoma; and 

Whereas 200,000 acres of this land are sub- 
ject to overflow, and many of our towns, as 
well as transportation facilities and other 
properties, are subject to the ravages of 
floods; and 

Whereas there are over 400,000 acres of 
rich alluvial lands that could be developed 
by irrigation; and 

Whereas many cities and towns need better 
and more adequate water supplies; and 

Whereas pollution is a serious problem be- 
cause of low flows; and 

Whereas recreational facilities need im- 
proving: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this meeting endorse the 
construction of reservoirs on the tributaries 
of the Washita River as a means of protect- 
ing the valley from floods and for storing 
water for the development of the water re- 
sources of this basin; be it further 

Resolved, That this meeting also endorse 
proper soil-conservation measures to hold all 
of the moisture that is practical on the ground 
where it falls; ana be it further 

Resolved, That, since flood control and ero- 
sion are problems of the National Govern- 
ment, we insist upon the Washita being given 
full consideration of our National Congress 
for its development and complete protection 
from floods. 

RESOLUTION NO. 4 


Whereas the congressional delegation from 
Oklahoma and our State administration and 
Officials have heretofore been working dili- 
gently toward obtaining flood-control proj- 
ects on the Washita River: Be it 

Resolved, That the Washita Valley Im- 
provement Association extend to them a vote 
of appreciation for the work which they 
have already done and urge that they re- 
double their efforts until they obtain the 
proper results herein recommended. 


RESOLUTION NO. 5 


Be it resolved, That this organization re- 
quest the Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board to make a hydrographic survey of the 
Washita River and to apply to the proper 
authorities for adjudication of the water 
rights of the Washita River and its tribu- 
taries. 

RESOLUTION NO. 6 


Be it resolved, That this organization go 
on record thanking Mr. Don McBride, Mr. 
Frank Raab, and the Division of Water Re- 
sources of the Oklahoma Planning and Re- 
sources Board; and Mr. C. E. Plott for the 
interest they have shown in our problems 
and the help they have given us in assisting 
to solve them; and be it further 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
to the Chickasha Chamber of Commerce for 
their cooperation in making our meeting in 
their city a success, and to the management 
of the new Chickasha Hotel for the fine hos- 
pitality they have shown us at this meeting. 

RESOLUTION NO. 7 


Realizing that any irrigation project will 
necessarily require the fullest scientific data 
to be of permanent benefit; and further real- 
izing that there is an intense interest shown 
in irrigation projects by agricultural, civic, 
and business groups: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we present to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and all other govern- 
mental agencies the proposition of establish- 
ing at the most likely location in the Washita 
Basin a governmental irrigation experiment 
station wherein such data can be compiled 
through practical irrigation experiments and 
be made available for general use to all resi- 
dents within the Washita Basin who intend 
to irrigate. 


Procedure and Protocol of Presidential 
Inaugurals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


ARTICLE BY EDWIN A. HALSEY 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the editor 
of the American Bar Association Jour- 
nal recently requested the distinguished 
and industrious Secretary of the Senate, 
Hon. Edwin A. Halsey, to write for that 
magazine an article in connection with 
the inauguration of the President. I 
have before me a copy of the article, 
entitled “The Procedure and Protocol of 
Presidential Inaugurals.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the American Bar Association Journal 
of January 1941] 
THE PROCEDURE AND PROTOCOL OF PRESIDENTIAL 
INAUGURALS 
(By Hon. Edwin A. Halsey, Secretary, U. S. 
Senate) 

Down through the years, Presidential inau- 
gurals have been marked by colorful events, 
by pageantry and cheers and music, by the 
excitement of the crowds, the rebirth of 
patriotic ardor, the rededication to national 
service. Inaugural ceremonies in recent 
years have taken on a more definite pattern 
and are marked by routine of procedure and 
protocol.t So far as is known, the factual 
outlines of the inaugural ceremonies have 
never been authoritatively set down in print. 
It is an interesting story. 

Under the Constitution, as fixed by the 
twentieth amendment, it is provided: “The 
terms of the President and Vice President 
shall end at noon on the 20th of Janu- 
ary * * *.” The Constitution says noth- 
ing whatever about the manner in which the 
President shall take office. Accordingly, the 
President in 1941, as in 1937 and thereafter, 
will take his oath of office at noon, on Jan- 
uary 20, instead of on the 4th of March as 
heretofore. The President’s oath is admin- 
istered by the Chief Justice of the United 
States, while the Vice President’s oath, taken 
immediately preceding, is administered by the 
President of the Senate. The Vice President, 
prior to 1937, has taken the oath in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. 


1The word “protocol” is properly used in 
this connection. For example, there is a 
Division of Protocol in the Department of 
State; one of its duties is specifically described 
as “the regulation of ceremonies.” 
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In keeping with the ideas and methods of 
our statesmen of an earlier age, and with the 
concept of government everywhere, there has 
grown up in America a tradition about Presi- 
dential inaugurals which is symbolic of our 
form of government. The Chief Justice of 
our Supreme Court, highest judicial authority 
and the chief interpreter of the laws, is the 
chosen medium through whom the oath of 
office is administered to each new President. 
It was Cicero who declared: “No power should 
be above the law”; and Pliny the younger 
said: “The prince is not above the laws, but 
the laws above the prince. Thus, the Presi- 
dent, as the executive, who takes the oath, 
and the Chief Justice, as interpreter who 
administers the oath, exemplify the consti- 
tutional government under which we live. 
That government is a government of reason, 
which Sir Edward Coke said is “the life of the 
law,” and which John Galsworthy has pic- 
tured as “a majestic edifice, sheltering all of 
us, each stone of which rests on another.” 

Significant, too, is the fact that neither the 
Constitution nor any statutory provision spec- 
ifies which individual or officer shall adminis- 
ter the Presidential oath. It has been the 
custom, since the beginning of our Govern- 
ment, with few exceptions, for this important 
function to be performed by the Chief Jus- 
tice. The existence of this custom, without 
legal requirement, suggests that “no man is 
above the law.” Some of the exceptions to 
the custom suggest that no officer is too lowly 
to perform the law’s highest functions when 
they happen to come within his range of 
duty. 

Te instances when some individual other 
than the Chief Justice has played this im- 
portant role in less formal inaugurals have 
usually occurred when men succeeded to 
the Presidential office through the death of 
their predecessors. Vice President John 
Tyler, following the death of President Wil- 
lam Henry Harrison, was administered the 
oath of office by William Cranch, chief judge 
of the Circuit Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, April 6, 1841. Vice President Millard 
Fillmore also had the oath administered to 
him by Judge Cranch on July 10, 1850, fol- 
lowing the death of President Zachary Taylor. 
Vice President Chester A. Arthur, upon the 
death of President James A. Garfield, was 
inducted into office September 20, 1881, the 
oath having been given him by Judge J. R. 
Brady, of the New York Supreme Court, at the 
former’s home in New York City. Vice Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, on September 14, 
1901, the same day President William Mc- 
Kinley died, took his oath in the library of 
the residence of Ansley Wilcox in Buffalo, 
the oath being administered by Judge John 
R. Hazen, of the United States district court. 
Vice President Calvin Coolidge was sworn 
into office, by lamplight, in the mountain 
home of his father, a notary public, who ad- 
ministered the oath in the early morning of 
August 3, 1923, just 4 hours and 17 minutes 
after the sudden death of President Warren 
G. Harding in San Francisco. All other 
Presidents since Washington have received 
the oath from the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The only instance, upon the death of a 
President, of the Chief Justice administering 
the oath of office to a Vice President was 
that of Andrew Johnson, who succeeded to 
the Presidency after the tragic assassination 
of Lincoln. Each of the other Vice Presi- 
dents took the oath promptly wherever he 
happened to be upon the death of the Presi- 
dent. In this case the oath was adminis- 
tered by Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase, in 
the presence of distinguished guests, at the 
Vice President’s rooms in the Kirkwood Hotel 
in Washington, at 11 o’clock in the morning, 
April 15, 1865. 

The induction into office of the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, April 30, 1789, 
stands out as one of the great events in the 
constitutional history of the Republic; yet the 
ceremonies were extremely short and simple. 
In contrast to the luxury and splendor with 


which royal office holders were accustomed to 
receive their crowns, George Washington had 
to borrow $3,000 to help defray his expenses 
from Virginia to New York City where he 
was to receive the oath of office. Yet no 
monarch could have been accorded. a more 
enthusiastic reception than Washington re- 
ceived on that journey. Lucy Salamanca, 
Chief of Inquiry Section of Legislative Law of 
the Library of Congress, has described the 
event in an article published at inauguration 
time 4 years ago. Through Fredericksburg, 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Chester, Philadelphia, 
and on to New York, George Washington’s 
procession was one triumphal march. It 
was marked by special receptions and escorts 
to State lines—escorts who were the most 
distinguished cititzens of the communities 
through which he passed. Triumphal arches 
spanned the streets of Philadelphia, and un- 
der these, bare-headed, rode the first Presi- 
dent on a magnificent white horse. Under 
one of these arches, near Gray’s Ferry, Wash- 
ington was requested to stop, and when he 
did so Miss Angelica Peale came forward and 
placed a laurel wreath upon his head. When 
he entered Trenton his pathway was strewn 
with flowers by six charming young ladies, 
richly dressed, who sang a song especially 
written for the occasion. In New York at 
the ferry stairs, where there were carpetings 
and hangings of crimson, Washington was 
received by Governor Clinton and his staff and 
by many of his old officers in full uniform. 
He accepted a bodyguard, remarking, how- 
ever, that he “needed no other bodyguard 
than the affection of the citizens.” In a blue 
coat, buff waistcoat and buff breeches, he was 
the central figure in the short but imposing 
line of march to Franklin House, where he 
had established his headquarters. At Wash- 
ington’s inauguration the next day, Chan- 
cellor Livingston, discovering that there was 
no Bible in the Federal Building, had to send 
out in a hurry to borrow one from St. John’s 
Lodge No. 1. At the time of Washington’s 
first inauguration the Supreme Court had of 
course not yet been appointed, and the oath 
of office was administered to him by Chan- 
cellor Livingston. 

On the occasion of Washington’s second 
inauguration, in the hall of the Senate Cham- 
ber in Philadelphia, in Independence Hall, 
the oath was administered by Associate Jus- 
tice William Cushing, of the United States 
Supreme Court, in the absence of Chief Jus- 
tice John Jay, who was on a mission to Eng- 
land. The ceremonies on that occasion seem 
to have been much more formal and colorful. 
On the walls of the National Museum in 
Washington there exists a fine old contem- 
porary print, showing a reception being held, 
as a part of the inaugural ceremonies, in front 
of Independence Hall. The men are all wear- 
ing wigs and are dressed in colorful silk knee 
breeches, with lace ruffies at their cuffs. 

John Adams, the second President, was the 
first to receive his oath from a Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. It is interesting that 
this honor fell to the lot of Chief Justice 
Oliver Ellsworth, who had drafted and was 
author of the bill to establish the Supreme 
Court. This inauguration took place in the 
hall of the House of Representatives in Phila- 
delphia. 

Except for the gradual increase in the size 
of the military escort, subsequent inaugurals, 
down to the first inauguration of President 
Lincoln, were without special distinction in 
their formalities. As Lincoln stepped on the 
platform in front of the east portico of the 
Capitol March 4, 1861, there was sketched be- 
hind him a significant and dramatic back- 
ground. The great dome of the Capitol, which 
was being constructed in spite of incredible 
difficulties, was in mid-progress, with a net- 
work of steel ropes and derricks towering high 
above the uncompleted structure. In the 
midst of the crowd which faced the Capitol 
stood the bronze Goddess of Freedom, not yet 
raised to her pinnacle upon the dome of the 
Capitol. It was a symbolic setting. 

Significant also was an incident that oc- 
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curred as Abraham Lincoln arose to deliver 
his inaugural address. He looked about for 
some likely repositery for his high silk hat. 
Senator Douglas, of Illinois, who sat close by, 
stepped forward to receive it—the same 
Stephen A. Douglas who had defeated Lin- 
coln in the famous senatorial race some years 
before. Douglas held President Lincoln’s hat 
during the delivery of his entire address. 
Thus did an erstwhile opponent put aside 
any lingering personal prejudice which may 
have existed to serve humbly the representa- 
tive of a great and noble office. 

We are told in the Inaugural Tales, by 
Elizabeth Ford, that Abraham Lincoln was 
seldom at a loss for a story, and that he told 
this one on himself about his first inaugu- 
ration in i861. On his way to Washington 
with his son, Robert Lincoln, he stopped in 
Harrisburg, Pa. Before leaving Springfield he 
had written his inaugural message, and the 
manuscript, after being carefully edited, had 
been set in type by his friend the local printer. 
There were four copies, all intrusted to Rob- 
ert, who carried then a grip sack. 

“When we reached Harrisburg,” said Lin- 
coln, “and had washed up, I asked Robert 
where the message was, and was taken aback 
by his confession that he had let a waiter take 
the grip sack. My heart went up into my 
mouth, and I started down the stairs, where 
I was told that if a waiter had taken the 
article I should probably find it in the bag- 
gage room. 

“Hastening there, I saw an immense pile 
of grip sacks and other baggage and thought 
that I had discovered mine. The key fitted, 
but on opening it there was nothing inside 
but a few paper collars and flask of whisky. 
Tumbling the baggage right and left, in a few 
minutes I spied my lost treasure and in it the 
important document.” 

At Lincoln’s second inauguration the dome 
of the Capitol had been completed. 

In the beginning, the part which law played 


in inaugural affairs was slight; and in a large -° 


measure this is still true. As a matter of 
fact, the first statutory provision having to do 
with such events is found in a private reso- 
lution of January 28, 1881 (21 Stat. 655, No. 
5), which authorized the loan of flags to the 
inaugural committee. Scarcely more impor- 
tant was the second statutory provision in a 
similar connection. It provided (25 Stat. 185, 
ch. 392, June 18, 1888) for a holiday in the 
District of Columbia on the day of the cere- 
monies. The first appropriation in connec- 
tion with inaugural ceremonies, curiously 
enough, was not to defray expenses of the 
celebration. It rather provided $8,500 for the 
maintenance of order (25 Stat. 669, ch. 153, 
Feb. 13, 1889). The next appropriation, dated 
March 2, 1889, was for the modest sum of 
$3,000, granted to the Secretary of the Senate 
“for expenses of inaugural ceremonies” (25 
Stat.978). The Secretary of the Senate seems 
to have been the first one recognized as a 
sort of chief of protocol for inaugural cere- 
monies. On January 26, 1893, a law (27 Stat. 
754, No. 9) provided for permits “for the use 
of reservations” in connection with inaugural 
proceedings; and a law of February 6, 1897 
(29 Stat. 699-701), covered a number of pro- 
visions of similar nature. 

The greatest forward movement, in modern 
times, in the protocol of inaugurations oc- 
curred in 1905. Then two precedents were 
established which really have “made” the 
modern inaugurals—these precedents were 
the creation cf a congressional committee for 
inaugurations, and allowing them a fund 
with which to make their efforts effective; 
and commencement of the practice of having 
the West Point cadets in attendance for the 
parade. Later provision was made to include 
the naval cadets. The first appropriation 
ever voted to a congressional committee, ac- 
tually for defraying the expenses of this in- 
creasingly important event, was for $7,000, 
granted January 31, 1905, to the Joint In- 
augural Committee under 33 Statutes at 
Large 1280, No. 10. 

This joint congressional committee also is 
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the Committee on Arrangements and now is 
composed of Senator M. M. NEELy, of West 
Virginia, chairman; Senator ALBEN W. BarK- 
Ley, of Kentucky; and Senator CHar.es L. 
McNary, of Oregon, on the part of the Senate; 
the House being Speaker Sam RAysBurn, of 
Texas; Representative Ropert L. DOUGHTON, 
of North Carolina; and Representative JosEPH 
'W. MarTIN, of Massachusetts. 

Attendance of the West Point cadets at 
the inaugural ceremonies was first provided 
for by statute under date of March 2, 1905, 
by a provision (33 Stat. 834) covering their 
expenses. Since that date regularly, every 4 
years, appropriations are voted for this pur- 
pose and also for defraying expenses of the 
inauguration generally. Such are the small 
beginnings, from a statutory viewpoint, of 
this historic occasion. But a bare recitation 
of the enabling acts can give no impression 
of the excitement, the color, the intense pub- 
lic interest that became, as time went on, 
characteristic accompaniments to the formal 
acceptance of a new Chief Executive. 

The dedication of Washington as the Capi- 
tal of the Nation might be said to have been 
made by the first inauguration of Thomas 
Jefferson as President of the United States 
on March 4, 1801, since that was the first 
Presidential inaugural to take place in the 
new Capital. At 12 o’clock high noon, on 
the inaugural day, President-elect Jefferson 
entered the Senate Chamber and occupied 
the seat of the Vice President. To the right 
of him sat Aaron Burr, as he delivered his 
inaugural address. The oath was adminis- 
tered to Jefferson by Chief Justice Marshall, 
after which the new President retired. 

Jefferson was succeeded, following his sec- 
ond term, by James Madison, who took his 
oath of office, amidst great excitement and 
general rejoicing, in a suit of American-made 
clothes. Leaving his house—the site of the 
present Cosmos Club at the corner of H Street 
and Madison Place—under an escort of volun- 
teer cavalry, the President-elect reached the 
Capitol at noon on March 4, 1809. The oath 
was administered to him in the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives by Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall. That evening there was cele- 
brated a brilliant inaugural ball at Long’s 
Hotel, attended by ex-President Jefferson and 
President Madison, as well as by foreign min- 
isters. President Madison also received his 
Oath of office for his second term from Chief 
Justice Marshall. 

The first outdoor inaugural ceremonies were 
held March 4, 1829. The inaugural party 
attending President Andrew Jackson pro- 
ceeded to the east portico of the Capitol 
where, facing a large crowd, Jackson read 
his inaugural address and received the oath 
of office from Chief Justice Marshall. A heavy 
ship’s cable was stretched across the platform 
to hold back the enthusiastic crowd. A re- 
production of a rare contemporary print 
showing the ceremonies on the White House 
lawn at Jackson’s inaugural is given here- 
with. Jackson’s second inaugural was very 
simple and, while there was no parade, a large 
crowd gathered at the Capitol for the cere- 
monies. This was the last occasion on which 
Chief Justice Marshall administered the Presi- 
dential cath—an cffice he had performed for 
six Presidents on nine different occasions, 
covering a period of 32 years. 

One of the most unfortunate inaugural in- 
cidents occurred just 100 years ago and had 
a fatal result to President William Henry 
Harrison, who was the first President to die 
in office. Bareheaded, on a white horse, Presi- 
Gent Harrison, on March 4, 1841, rode to his 
inauguration, without an overcoat, although 
the day was bitter cold. As a result he was 
taken ill and died just 1 month after Chief 
Justice Taney had administered the Presi- 
dential oath to him. The Presidents, since 
the time of William Henry Harrison, have 
been careful to be properly clothed for the 
cold weather. 

For many years in current practice, the 
ceremonies connected with Presidential caths 


of office have taken place on a specially con- 
structed platform on the east esplanade of 
the Capitol, in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering, including the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, members of the President’s Cab- 
inet, Members of the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives, representa- 
tives of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, American Ambassadors and 
Ministers, representatives of foreign govern- 
ments, and the Governors of the several 
States. This historic spectacle attracts also 
a large assemblage of American citizens who 
crowd into the concourse covering many 
acres at the east side of the Capitol Grounds. 
Stands erected at the Capitol for this occa- 
sion provide for distinguished guests, the 
radio, the press, photographers, and the public 
generally. 

The procession to the inaugural platform, 
from inside the Capitol, is started by the 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
headed by the Speaker of the House and the 
Clerk, and is followed immediately by the 
Members of the United States Senate, headed 
by the President pro tempore and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. This begins the proces- 
sion to th platform, which continues with 
the dignitaries of Government and State 
being escorted to their positions, and ends 
when the President is escorted by the Con- 
gressional Inaugural Committee to the stand 
where he takes the oath of office and delivers 
his inaugural address. 

The actual ceremonies for the swearing in 
of the President are short and simple and 
thoroughly democratic in form. The main 
feature is the taking of the constitutional 
oath, which is provided by Article II, sec- 
tion 8, of the Constitution: “I do solemn’y 
swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of President of the United 
States to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” It is significant that this 
form of oath is the only oath specified by the 
Constitution. 

Following the ceremonies at the Capitol, 
constituting his inauguration, the President 
returns to the White House, where, from the 
Court of Freedom, he reviews a colorful 
parade, interspersed with bands playing 
martial music, and comprising units of the 
military and naval forces of the United 
States, and various groups representative of 
American business, industry, and social 
organizations. 

These, then, are the ceremonies appurte- 
nant to inducting a President-elect into the 
Presidential office. For those who look be- 
yond the pageantry and ceremony to the 
spirit and meaning of this inspiring event 
there has taken place the perpetuation of 
the American way of life—a way founded 
upon the reign of law, which, as Woodrow 
Wilson so fitly said, is “based upon the con- 
sent of the governed and sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind.” 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Tuomas] at the convention of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., December 31, 1940, on the subject 
National Defense. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


At first thought, I wondered why I was to 
talk to teachers of speech about anything. 
Then I wondered, why national defense? Of 
course, the answer is obvious. It is the one 
question being talked about all over the 
country. The theory is that as a member of 
the Military Affairs Committee and the con- 
ference who reported the bill out in its final 
form, I am somewhat an authority; and if I 
have never been a teacher of speech, I have 
been taught by many, including members of 
my own family. 

I believe that we are going to have almost 
universal war in the world, much of it revo- 
lutionary in character, for several years to 
come. Therefore,-I do not expect a reign of 
law, but an ordered society based upon ex- 
pediency. For America this means that our 
dominating idea will be one based almost 
entirely upon national interest, and most of 
our state actions and policies will revolve 
around the concept, as expressed in our Con- 
stitution, of providing for the common de- 
fense. 

Perhaps the most-used phrase of the day 
is “total defense.” Now, just what is in- 
volved in that term? It is not the actual 
mustering up of a conscripted army of which 
I would speak today. Although I have had 
considerable experience in that line as the 
result of duties in the last war, I should 
rather leave such discussion to the military 
experts. I should like to talk today about 
the National Defense Act itself, its back- 
ground in history and experience, and, above 
all, its spirit, which is based upon democracy 
and the theory of preserving all the rights 
that a citizen should have in a democracy. 

The idea of conscription is not new in the 
world, but perhaps the way in which America 
is going about it is. The conscription idea 
has been blamed for the failure of France, 
but this is a fallacious argument, for it could 
also be given credit for the success of Ger- 
many. The history of conscription furnishes 
examples of practically everything, from in- 
tense militarism in Prussia to a tremendous 
democratization of the people in Japan. The 
theory in America is something like this: 
There is in the conscription system a leveling, 
a community of citizenship, which arises 
from the basic conception that military serv- 
ice should rest not upon ardor, upon the 
mercenary motive, upon caste, or feudal obli- 
gation, but simply upon the duties of mem- 
bership in the political association, for the 
maintenance and defense of which an army 
is organized. I believe that that definition 
will fit the ideas and the ideals of conscrip- 
tion as it has been resorted to in our country 
in the past, and is being resorted to now. 

My defense of the national-defense bill in 
the Senate was based upon an intimate 
knowledge of the evolutionary steps which 
our Government has taken in the legal aspects 
of preparation for possible war by building 
basically proper legislation, so that if and 
when the emergency shall come we will find 
ourselves better prepared than we were at the 
time of the last great emergency. These evo- 
lutionary steps include the neutrality acts, 
the helium control bill, the strategic mate- 
rials bill, and the act setting up the Muni- 
tions Control Board, and all forward-locking 
national-defense legislation. We must not 
forget to mention related legislation, such as 
the health and hospital bills. I cannot re- 
frain from saying that those of us who have 
introduced bills dealing with matters of 
health and had them passed in the Senate, 
those of us who have presented hospital bills 
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and had them passed in the Senate, those of 
us who are seeking all the time to increase 
the training and education of doctors and of 
dentists, and to give ta the people of our 
country more of an opportunity for the right 
kind of treatment and the right kind of med- 
ical care, those of us who have been trying to 
put over the Federal-aid-to-education idea 
for years, are acting in accordance with the 
firmest, the soundest, and the finest notions 
in relation to national defense that anyone 
can have. 

It is a regret above all other regrets that 
some persons in their zeal to stand for na- 
tional defense do not understand its meaning. 
Today it means a country prepared for any 
eventuality. Today it means a country un- 
dertaking total defense. Today it means not 
only the conscription of a few to serve in the 
country’s military forces but it means a com- 
plete understanding of personal economic 
considerations—each person doing his best, 
prepared in the line of endeavor where he can 
do his best. All citizens and the Nation’s 
noncitizen guests on the alert for the common 
well-being, united heart and soul that free 
men may continue to plan, to aspire, and to 
do—that is democracy at its best. 

Now that the act has been put into effect 
and the National Defense Commission has 
been organized, this complete organization of 
our country for total defense is being better 
understood. The selection of Dr. Clarence 
Dykstra as Director of the Selective Service 
program shows appreciation on the part of 
the President, of those who suggested a non- 
military man, for only a civilian can best un- 
derstand the spirit of the act, doing the best 
thing for the individual person in the Gov- 
ernment. 

It must be generally realized now that in 
drafting the nationai-defense bill we did not 
merely have in mind the narrow notion of 
taking a boy’s life (or 1 year of it) and using 
it for the Government’s purposes. We had 
some thought as to property; we had some 
thought as to responsibility. In fact, our 
whole spirit was to preserve all the rights 
which a citizen should have in a democracy. 
We insisted upon such rights as the right of 
the boy called to get his work back again, 
the right not to be called until it is neces- 
sary; the right for good training by trainers 
who are capable; the right not to be called 
until equipment and housing are ready. The 
whole emphasis has been placed on training 
and the educational side. 

If there is any one factor in military Sci- 
ence which is of all-embracing importance, 
it is the morale of the men who make up the 
fighting forces; and no one can deny that if 
we guarantee their jobs when their military 
service is completed, we have taken a 
Icng step in providing the Army and Navy 
with patriotic men who are willing and 
anxious to serve their country. The imposi- 
tion of this requirement upon employers 
will play a significant part in lessening eco- 
nomic maladjustments which inevitably ac- 
company the conscription of an army. 

There is but one attitude for employers to 
have toward applicants for jobs and toward 
employees in line for promotion who are of 
draft age, and that is to live up to the spirit 
and letter of the law. Congress saw to it 
that persons called to the country’s service 
for a period of training should not be hurt. 
The advantage taker who attempts to avoid 
the spirit and the letter of that law will find 
himself not only out of harmony with 130,- 
000,000 people, but also in danger of a serious 
charge against him. Employers, as well as 
employees, should read the law. 

Our aim has been to make secure persons’ 
jobs after the year’s service; to make se- 
cure the insurance privileges they might 


have gained in their jobs; to make secure 
their seniority; and to make secure all of the 
relations they had gained as a result of 
working. 

In this connection we might mention one 
of the companion acts, the debt moratorium, 
which makes it financially easier for the 
conscriptee to give his year of service. 

We learned much through the 1917 draft, 
and we are trying not to repeat the mis- 
takes made then. That is why we have 
assured our men that they will not be called 
until it is necessary, and that they will not 
be called until we are ready to give them 
all the possible advantages of good training. 

Those of us who are familiar with what 
took place in 1917 and who observed the 
orderly way in which the mobilization of 
thousands and thousands of C. C. C. boys 
took place, with the creation of the camps, 
the transportation of the men, and the 
care that was given them, realize what a 
vast improvement the Army of the United 
States had made in a generation. Let us 
remember, too, not only the influence which 
training the officers has had upon the 
trainees throughout our country, but also 
the influence which the people of the United 
States and the institutions of the United 
States have had upon those officers in their 
training. Unlike 1917, there is no need for 
turning out ill-prepared officers; there is 
no need for rushing and taking great chances 
with the men who will have charge of the 
training of other men because we have con- 
ducted, if not well, certainly fairly well, 
the training of our officer personnel for the 
Army of the United States, which consists 
of the Reserve Corps, the National Guard, 
and the Regular Army. Our Officers are 
ready; our trainees know that theirs is the 
right for good training by capable trainers, 
and the Army will maintain that right. 

It is what we might call the spirit of 
the United States that we want in the ad- 
ministration of this law; and let us not for- 
get that there is no other land in the whole 
world quite like the United States. I say 
that because there is no other government 
in existence which does not administer its 
affairs in the spirit of doing the best thing 
for the government. But the primary theory 
of the American Government is that the 
governmental affairs shall be administered 
for the benefit of the American people, not 
for the benefit of the American Government; 
let us observe this, there is a difference. 
That is what I mean by spirit in our national- 
defense law. 

When once the idea has gone forth to the 
Nation that the Army and the Navy will live 
up to their parts, that they will not take a 
trainee until they have the right kind of 
clothing for him, that they will not take a 
trainee until the right kind of housing facili- 
ties are available, that they will not call the 
trainees until the right kind of trainers are 
at hand, there is nothing to keep our boys 
from taking advantage of this great privilege, 
for it is a privilege much more than an obli- 
gation; and again, as in 1917, we shall see 
many volunteers, but this time volunteers for 
educational training service. In the tradi- 
tional manner voluntary enlistment and 
voluntary training go hand in hand with the 
selective theory. Advantage is being taken 
of this privilege, we know. 

Perhaps not many of you had direct experi- 
ence in the 1917 draft. All of you, though, 
observed the spirit of our October 16 regis- 
tration. I happened to be in Chicago that 
day and was happy, indeed, to see the spirit 
there. Rich man, poor man, beggarman—all 
lined up side by side. Chinese, Japanese, 
Arab, one whose citizenship was “last of 
Poland,” sick men, even some held by the 
police—all registered in helpful cooperation. 
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The temper of every registration place I 
visited added to my conviction that the 
Selective Service Act is a brilliant triumph 
by and for civilians. The conversations and . 
conduct of the young registrants was of 
particular interest to me because I know 
that the talk of the sidewalks today is many 
times the policy of the land tomorrow. 

Now, perhaps all of this does not ceem to ap- 
ply very directly to you as teachers of speech, 
but there is a very direct appeal I should like 
to make to you, and a very direct obligation 
that is yours under the national-defense 
establishment. We have seen how well our 
Reserve officers and our first draftees have 
responded to the call; perhaps as teachers 
our responsibilities are even greater. Ours 
is the responsibility of making the youth of 
today realize its part in this scheme. Ours 
is the job of firing them with that enthusi- 
2sm which will be the leaven that will leaven 
the whole lump. Can we put over the spirit 
of this new movement and make our boys 
know that this is a privilege, as well as an 
obligation? A privilege to serve their country 
and an opportunity of growth for themselves. 

Further, as teachers of speech, yours is the 
responsibility of guiding our youth in the 
ideals of our country, teaching them proper 
use of their great right—freedom of speech. 
The obvious contrast between the use of 
speech for constructive purposes in our de- 
mocracy, and the use of speech and the 
spoken word in dictator states, where it is 
used but to express a single will, need hardly 
be pointed out, yet it should be emphasized 
and understood by all. 

The art of speech and communication, like 
every other human resource, is in itself 
neither good nor evil. In this, it resembles 
strychnine, which in the hands of a skilled 
physician may be administered in small doses 
for the salvation of a patient dying of heart 
disease, yet administered destructively by a 
fiend becomes an instrument of murder. In 
the contemporary world, it is easy to see that 
the art of speech and communication is being 
put to both good and evil uses, according to 
the character of those who control and 
utilize it. 


In this respect, the use of speech and com- 
munication by our American democracy is in 
direct contrast to the use which is made of 
this resource by the totalitarian powers. We, 
in our democracy, use speech and communi- 
cation to educate our people, to build up in 
our citizens an intelligent understanding of 
our democratic institutions—an understand- 
ing upon which enduring loyalty can be built, 
a loyalty which in turn will insure that our 
citizens shall vigilantly hold themselves in 
readiness to defend their heritage against 
those who would destroy that heritage, be 
they enemies from within or without our 
gates. I leave you to make your own con- 
trasts, but the democratic use of speech in 
America does not result in a hatred of other 
peoples or of minorities among our own. 
Consider how we, in our good-neighbor policy 
toward Latin Ametica, aline ourselves on the 
side of constructive education and attempt, 
with every means at our command, to build 
up among the nations of this hemisphere a 
spirit of understanding, cooperation, and 
mutual trust. 

Again I repeat, you may contrast or you 
may compare, if you wish. I will not, but I 
will point out that America’s great freedom 
is conditioned by that restraint which goes 
with moral responsibility. * * * Man is 
free only so long as he is responsible. * * * 
American democracy, like American selective 
service, is both a privilege and an obligation, 
Citizenship is both a right and a responsi- 
bility. Freedom, tempered by responsibility, 
is the American theory. 
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OF MICHIGAN 
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Friday, January 10, 1941 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Michigan is the principal pro- 
ducer of the valuable and popular Michi- 
gan pea bean. With the tremendous pro- 
gram of the Army and Navy now swinging 
into operation, I deem it necessary to 
remind the Government officials and the 
consuming public of the great food value 
of this Michigan product. For example, 
in Bulletin No. 28—revised edition—of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
entitled “The Chemical Composition of 
Food Materials,” there is an exhaustive 
table covering some 58 pages showing 
calories, or, as there described, “Fuel value 
per pound,” of almost every conceivable 
food. From this I have selected the fol- 
lowing as sufficiently comparative and 
given the page references to the food in 
each case: 

Fuel value per pound: 
Beans, dried, as purchased (aver- 


NOE Bi OED ives ccvscapctitamsepreenindiiaatans 1605 
Potatoes, cook, boiled, as purchased 

(average) (D. 66) .c.nccccnccses 440 
Oatmeal, gruel (p. 57) -.--....-.--. 155 
Oatmeal, boiled (p. 57) --.--..-.--. 285 


Milk, whole, as purchased (p. 55)... 325 
Eggs, boiled, as purchased (p. 53)-. 680 
Beef, round, medium fat, as pur- 


chased (average) (p. 24)-------. 895 
Bread, white, miscellaneous, as pur- 
chased (average) (p. 61)--------- 1205 


Lamb, leg, hind, medium fat, as 
purchased (average) (p. 34)----- 870 


In addition to the foregoing, the 1939 
Yearbook of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture devotes a great deal 
of space to analyzing the mineral and 
vitamin contents of foods, and, for exam- 
ple, on page 324, shows that mature dried 
beans are an economical source of the 
nutritive elements, calories, protein, cal- 
cium, iron, and vitamin B~-1. 

This reference to vitamin B-1, techni- 
cally known as thiamin, is especially in- 
teresting for the reason that it happens 
to be the vitamin most prominently fea- 
tured at the present time as so important 
for normal growth and good appetite. If 
you will refer to the chart on page 325 of 
the Yearbook, you will note that mature 
dried peas, beans, and nuts have a vita- 
min B~-1 content in excess of any other 
food group listed on that page, and on 
page 290 the Department expressly refers 
to navy beans as being an excellent food 
source of thiamin, vitamin B-1. Again, 
on page 289, it refers to “the outstanding 
plant sources—whole grains, legumes, 
and nuts.” 

On page 276 appears the following: 

FOODS RICH IN CALCIUM 

Good: Beans—Common or kidney, dry or 

fresh, shelled; also snap or string. 


On page 277 there appears: 


FOODS RICH IN PHOSPHORUS 


Excellent: Beans—Common or kidney, dry, 
shelled, lima, fresh or dry. 


And on page 278: 
FOODS RICH IN IRON 


Excellent: Beans, common or kidney, 
shelled, lima, shelled, fresh or dry. 


This statement is further confirmed on 
page 207 where the Department states 
that— 


Other foods that are good sources of iron 
are dried navy beans. * * * 


Last but not least, on page 208, it is 
stated that— 


Iron and copper are about equal in the 
leafy vegetables, legumes, and root vege- 
tables. 


A recent experiment made at the Geor- 
gia experiment station on “the availa- 
bility of the iron in dried peas and beans” 
is reported in Science of December 22, 
1939, volume 90, No. 2347, pages 596-597. 

A reprint from Science, December 22, 
1939, volume 90, No. 2347, pages 596-597, 
gives us the following valuable informa- 
tion: 

[From Science of December 22, 1939, vol. 90, 
No. 2347, pp. 596-597] 
THE AVAILABILITY OF THE IRON IN DRIED PEAS 
AND BEANS 

Since dried peas and beans have been con- 
sidered important sources of dietary iron on 
the basis of their relatively high content of 
this element, an investigation has been made 
of the actual availability of the iron in black- 
eyed peas, green and yellow split peas, navy 
beans, pinto beans, and butter beans. Black- 
eyed peas, which had been cooked preliminary 
to drying and grinding, were found to have all 
the iron available. The details of the bio- 
logical technique used may be found in a pre- 
vious report upon the availability of iron. 
In general, the method consists of measuring 
the rise of hemoglobin in rats rendered 
anemic by an exclusive milk diet in response 
to the addition of the test food. 

The process used in preparing the dried 
peas and beans for feeding consisted of dry- 
ing them at 60° to 65° C., breaking in a 
mortar and grinding in a ball mill until the 
particles were fine enough to pass through a 
40-mesh sieve. Analyses of the dried prod- 
ucts for total iron by Farrar’s method showed 
the following values expressed in mg. per gm.: 
Black-eyed peas, 0.087; green split peas, 0.053; 
yellow split peas, 0.053; navy beans, 0.077; 
pinto beans, 0.077; butter beans, 0.78. 

The experimental animals were weaned at 
21 days of age and placed on a diet of fresh 
whole milk. When the level of hemoglobin 
had fallen below 3.0 gm. per 100 cc. of blood, 
the test foods were added to the diet at levels 
providing 0.2 mg. of iron per day throughout 
the 6-week experimental period. Positive 
controls were fed 0.2 mg. of iron, as ferric 
chloride. Negative controls were kept on the 
milk diet alone as a check on its freedom 
from contamination. Each animal receiving 
an iron-containing supplement was given 
daily 0.05 mg. of copper, as copper sulfate, to 
insure that hemoglobin synthesis might be as 
complete as possible. The animals were dis- 
tributed to the various supplements as evenly 
as possible in respect to age, weight, and 
litter mates. 

The gains in hemoglobin during the experi- 
mental period in response to the various food 
supplements are shown in table 1. As is evi- 
dent from the figures for the standard devia- 
tion of the mean (S. D.), small differences 
may not be considered significant for these 
values. The hemoglobin of the animals re- 
ceiving the test foods and of those receiving 
completely available iron, in the form of 
ferric chloride, rose to approximately the same 
levels. It appears, therefore, that the iron 
in the dried foods tested, namely, black-eyed 


1L, Ascham, M. Speirs, and D. Maddox, 
Journal of Nutrition, 16:425, 1938. 
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peas, green and yellow split peas, navy beans, 
pinto beans, and butter beans, is completely 
available to the nutritionally anemic rat for 
the regeneration of hemoglobin. 


TaBLe 1—The regeneration of hemoglobin in 
anemic rats receiving either ferric chloride 
or food supplements containing 0.2 mg. of 
tron per day during an experimental period 
of 6 weeks 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, with the permission 
granted me by the House, I wish to sub- 
mit The Bean Feast, by Robert Browning, 
and an editorial from the December 19 
issue of the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press: 

THE BEAN FEAST 

He knew the right thing, did it, 

And thanked God when ’twas done. 

But of all he had to thank for, 

My fancy somehow leans 
To thinking, what most moved him 
Was a certain meal on beans. 
—Robert Browning. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of December 19, 
1940} 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH BEANS? 


The disturbing news comes from Washing- 
ton that the good old Army diet of beans and 
more beans is to be adulterated with paté 
de foie gras, caviar, and similar culinary deli- 
cacies. What’s the large idea? We Michi- 
ganders, who grow the finest beans in the 
world, would like to know. 

American soldiers won the Revolution on 
beans. They licked Mexico and went up San 
Juan Hill on beans. They fought Antietam 
and Gettysburg on beans. ‘hey broke 
through the Hindenberg line on beans. Are 
the beans of today lacking in the calories, 
vitamins, or whatever it was that in the past 
made them the greatest fighting grub on 
earth? 

The idea that men can march and fight 
as stoutly on stomachs bloated with French 
pastry as they can on stomachs filled with 
solid Army beans sounds like “one of those 
foreign ‘isms,’” against which we are told to 
be constantly on guard. 





Development of the Army Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
{N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


RADIO INTERVIEW BETWEEN GEN. 
GEORGE C. MARSHALL, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
AND COL. J. C. O’LAUGHLIN 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I 
submit for insertion in the Recorp a 








radio interview between Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, and Col. John Callan O’Laugh- 
lin, publisher of the Army and Navy 
Journal, over the red network, National 
Broadcasting Co., Tuesday, January 7, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ‘ 


Colonel O’LAUGHLIN. Good evening, ladies 
and gentlemen. Included in this salutation 
are members of the Army of the United States 
at home and in our possessions overseas. 
With me in the studio of the National Broad- 
casting Co. is Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army. For many 
years as publisher of the Army and Navy 
Journal it has been my privilege to be in close 
contact with the high command of the com- 
ponents of the Army, the Regular Establish- 
ment, the National Guard, and the Reserves. 
That command is personified in the Chief of 
Staff. He is responsible primarily to the Pres- 
ident. He is also the adviser of the Secretary 
of War on all matters relating to the Military 
Establishment, and is charged with the plan- 
ning, development, and execution of the 
Army program. It is with personal knowledge 
of his heavy responsibilities, and of the effec- 
tiveness with which he is discharging them, 
that I have asked Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, to 
answer some pertinent questions. 

General Marshall, we all know that there 
has been a great expansion in the Army. Can 
you explain to us just what this means in 
terms of military power? 

General MARSHALL. Your question, Colonel 
O’Laughlin, covers a pretty broad field. A 
concise answer would be a difficult matter, if 
not an impossibility, in the few minutes at 
our disposal. I might put it this way: a little 
more than a year ago the Army had a small 
garrison in the Philippines, one of medium 
size in Panama, and a well-developed force in 
Hawaii. In Puerto Rico there were less than 
a thousand men and in Alaska but a few hun- 
dred. Here at home there was no field army, 
only scattered regiments of the Regular Army, 
incomplete in numbers, in training, and in 
many vital items of equipment. Behind these 
troops was a wholly inadequate store of mod- 
ern munitions, insufficient even for the ex- 
pansion of the few existing units to full 
strength. Our reserves of uniforms had been 
exhausted by issues to the C.C.C. There was 
s0 little motor transportation that the larger 
units could not be given adequate field train- 
ing, even if assembled. 

Today more than 600,000 men are in active 
training. Twenty-two divisions are in the 
field in this country, along with approxi- 
mately 100 regiments of special troops, such 
as heavy guns, antiaircraft artillery, and 
engineers. These units are organized into 
Army corps, and the corps in turn are or- 
ganized into four field armies. 

That important member of our military 
team, the Air Corps, has doubled in strength, 
and will soon be trebled. 

Reinforcements have gone to Hawaii; the 
troop strength in Panama has more than 
doubled. Puerto Rico now has a garrison 
not of 1,000 but of 12,000, and the lonely 
group in Alaska has swelled to 3,000. This 
last force represents a development more 
important than the numbers would indicate. 
With funds only made available last June, 
we have succeeded in delivering material and 
labor to that isolated northern region in 
time to construct the shelter and to develop 
air fields before the winter closed last No- 
vember. It is pleasant to report that the 
Alaskan program is a year ahead of schedule. 

Throughout the Caribbean region air fields 
are being improved and extended. Gasoline 
and servicing facilities are being installed to 
provide for any sudden movement of our 
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planes in that area. Next week troops will 
sail from New York for Newfoundland to 
garrison our new air base there. Our en- 
gineers are on the ground surveying sites in 
Bermuda, Trinidad, and the other bases re- 
cently made available to us by the British 
Government. 

Our overseas garrisons are composed of 
highly trained and seasoned soldiers. 

In other words, our new Army, our de- 
fenses, are assuming definite shape. We now 
have a broad and sound foundation on which 
to build the larger forces ordered by the 
American people. 

The ranks of the new troops in this 
country are filled with recruits, but they are 
undergoing a strenuous training and hard- 
ening process. We were slow in deciding to 
undertake this task, but today, at last, an 
Army worthy of America is on the way. 

Colonel O’Laughlin, General Marshall, just 
how well equipped are these forces? Have 
you been able to secure the necesSary sup- 
plies and weapons for them? 

General MarsHatu. For the troops now in 
the field, and soon to come, we have an ade- 
quate supply of matériel for training pur- 
poses. Part of it is modern and part of 
World War vintage, but all of it could be 
used effectively in active operations. Our 
most pressing shortage in modern matériel 
is in the smaller antiaircraft guns, in the 
heavier tanks, in medium and light bomb- 
ing planes, and in airplane engines. These 
are all in process of manufacture, but quan- 
tity deliveries have not yet been sufficiently 
developed. 

The problem of munitions is not merely 
that of providing equipment for the organi- 
zations in our present troop program. The 
real problem is the procurement of the vast 
quantities required to meet the huge ex- 
penditures and wastage inevitable in cam- 
paign. Even in training periods as at present 
the perishables such as clothing, shoes, 
tents, and trucks, are worn out with aston- 
ishing rapidity and millions of rounds of 
ammunition must be expended in practice. 

The existing deficiencies in munitions are 
the result of years of public indifference to 
questions of national defense. They cannot 
be made good overnight. In the last war we 
bought most of our equipment abroad. In 
the present emergency we must manufacture 
it at home, together with tremendous quanti- 
ties for Great Britain. The American people 
must bear the responsibility for our situ- 
ation. The decision in the matter always has 
been theirs. 

We are preparing the manpower. Indus- 
try—i. e., capital and labor—must provide the 
equipment. Public opinion must give its 
wholehearted support to the enterprise. 
Speed and unity are imperative. 

Colonel O’LAvGHLIN, Is your training pro- 
gram being seriously affected by the delays 
in construction? 

General MarRsHALL. Not so much by delayed 
construction as by the unprecedented rains 
and storms that have covered Texas, the 
Southeast, and southern California since the 
middle of November. In spite of the mud, in 
spite of the weather, the troops have gone 
ahead in fine spirit with a strenuous train- 
ing program. The delayed construction 
affects only a small number of divisions. The 
first 7 divisions and the 19 separate regi- 
ments of the National Guard took the field 
on schedule. The 3 following divisions were 
delayed about 6 weeks. This month 2 more 
divisions and 28 separate regiments will take 
the field. Some 90,000 selective-service men 
will also be inducted. The camps will be 
ready for them. 

Colonel O’LAUGHLIN. General, do you think 
the men now being drawn from offices and 
cities for this training will benefit from their 
new type of work? 

General MarRsHALL. I am sure of it. The 
men will profit greatly in physical condition. 
We are taking every precaution to safeguard 
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the health and improve the physique of our 
soldiers. 

Moreover, in my opinion, a vital psycho- 
logical gain should result from this service. 
The complete democracy of life in the ranks, 
the cultivation of respect for constituted 
authority, the acknowledgment of a respon- 
sibility for service to one’s country—those 
influences are bound to develop a fine citizen- 
ship. The intimate contacts will promote 
understanding among men from every sec- 
tion of this great country and from every 
walk of life. Personally, I believe the best 
medicine for the ailments of democracy flows 
from association in a common effort. Our 
self-imposed military program provides that 
opportunity. 





Views of the Middle West on Questions 
of the Day 
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HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE YANKTON (S. 
DAK.) PRESS AND DAKOTAN 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have two editorials 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
These editorials will be unusual in the 
sense that, while it is not unusual to find 
in the Recorp editorials from Washing- 
ton, New York, and other eastern news- 
papers, we do not see many from the 
Middle West. So I feel, at this time, it is 
proper that there should be printed in the 
Recorp editorials indicating how the peo- 
ple of the Middle West are now thinking 
on questions of the day. So I offer for 
the Recorp two editorials written by Mr. 
Fred H. Monroe, a very capable and well- 
informed man, who is editor of my home 
town paper. One editorial is entitled 
“President’s Message,” and the other “Our 
Peace Role.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Yankton (S. Dak.) Press and 
Dakotan of January 7, 1941] 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


If any doubt had remained concerning this 
country’s foreign policy following President 
Roosevelt’s recent fireside chat, delivered just 
before the close of the old year, it must have 
been pretty well dispelled by the declarations 
in his message to the new Congress yesterday 
on the state of the Nation. 

The foreign peril of the aggressor nations 
is now this country’s paramount concern to 
which our “actions and our policy should be 
devoted primarily—almost exclusively,” the 
President declared, because “our domestic 
problems are now a part of the great emer- 
gency.” 

The United States is now committed, he 
boldly told Congress and the world, not only 
to “all-inclusive national defense” and to “full 
support of all those resolute peoples every- 
where who are resisting aggression and are 
thereby keeping war away from our hemi- 
sphere,” but to “the proposition that prin- 
ciples of morality and considerations for our 
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own security will never permit us to acqui- 
esce in a peace dictated by aggressors and 
sponsored by appeasers.” 

This means, of course, that the United 
States is committed to complete defeat of 
the aggressors in Europe and in Asia by any 
steps that may be found to be necessary. 
There is no room for a compromise or nego- 
tiated peace in this program, for Mr. Roosevelt 
specifically ruled that out. It is for complete 
victory that he obligates the United States. 

Peace must embody four “essential human 
freedoms,” not merely for the Western Hemi- 
sphere but for the entire world, he empha- 
sized. These he listed as freedom of speech 
and expression, freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear—the last in- 
volving a world-wide reduction in armaments. 

It is doubtful if the idealism of democracy 
has ever been better stated in a general way, 
or a more clear summary made of the basis 
upon which any sound world peace actually 
must rest. 

Like President Wilson, however, Mr. Roose- 
velt conceives it to be our duty to compel 
acceptance of those ideals by the world at 
large. He feels we should try again to “make 
the world safe for democracy”—something we 
failed miserably to do some 20 years ago. 

Unless those who oppose our ideas can be 
persuaded by argument and threat to accept 
them, such a course can only mean war. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s message was just that—a 
Personal declaration of war. 


[From the Yankton (S. Dak.) Press and 
Dakotan of January 6, 1941] 


OUR PEACE ROLE 


Does the United States owe Europe and 
the world its services as peacemaker? If so, 
to what extent and how? 

No one questions any longer the intense 
interest of the United States in the war and 
its outcome. Al] agree that our own future 
must be lived out in the world which emerges 
from the war. 

It is a war we did not will. True, it has 
been argued that the United States egged 
some of the European countries into resist- 
ing in 1939. That is sheer bosh. It is in- 
conceivable that either the Germans, in 
starting the war on Poland, or the English 
or French in their decision to resist, were 
influenced to any measurable extent by 
what the United States thought or might do. 
It is true that the British undoubtedly 
counted on being able to obtain supplies 
from the United States, but that was implicit 
in her situation as mistress of the seas, not 
in any promises, policies, or exhortations 
from this side of the Atlantic. 

The war, let us repeat, was not of our mak- 
ing. By the same token, the decision as to 
how long it is to be carried on is not our own. 

It would ill become the United States to put 
excessive pressure for peace on any country 
which believes it is temporarily on the short 
end of a fight for a righteous and vital cause. 
It would equally ill become the United States 
to say, “You are fighting my fight, though I 
prefer to remain aloof. Get in there and keep 
fighting, no matter what it costs you.” The 
man who draws no cards in the game has no 
right to kibitz. 

As long as the United States continues to 
feel that its interests are not strongly enough 
affected to warrant going to war, it must also 
feel that its interests do not warrant a judg- 
ment as to how long the fight shall go on, or 
what shall be the settlement. 

One of President Wilson’s reasons for urg- 
ing neutrality in thought and deed in 1914 
was that he felt that the United States might 
become the peacemaker. As late as January 
1917 he made his “peace without victory” 
speech, with its famous prophetic phrase, 
“Only peace between equals can last.” It was 
a failure. The time never came when both 
sides at once really wanted peace. 

Peace feelers are a recognized technique of 


warfare, especially in these days when propa- 
ganda is worth many divisions. The United 
States now faces this hard duty: To take up 
and further no false peace moves advanced 
mainly for their possible effect on the war, 
and yet to avoid becoming more “bitter-end” 
than the belligerents themselves. 





Comments on “No War” Speech of 
Senator Wheeler 
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HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE TULSA WORLD 
AND CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Tulsa World, and 
one from the Cincinnati Times-Star, 
with reference to the recent speech of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Tulsa World] 
A POWERFUL WARNING 


A most opportune and valuable appearance 
Was made by Senator WHEELER, of Montana, 
in inferential answer to President Roosevelt’s 
address Sunday night. The President had un- 
questionably aided the rise of the war spirit. 
He had planted the idea of the inevitability 
of our entry into the European war in some 
way. A great many people regarded that as 
possible incitement to war. It was necessary 
that such an appeal should be answered upon 
behalf of the great peace-loving population 
and Senator WHEELER made an admirable 
reply. 

The Senator expressed a widespread and 
deep-seated belief that the President’s plan 
of unrestrained aid to England, regardless of 
opinion anywhere else, amounts to a com- 
mitment of a war policy. The Senator flatly 
charged that there is hysteria and vast propa- 
ganda directed to tying us up with one side 
of a distant fight. His general idea was 
expressed in this statement: 

“I do not believe the great majority of our 
people are eager to be embraced by war, and 
I call upon them not to be afraid to say so. 
I, for one, believe the policy advocated by the 
interventionists is insane because it will lead 
to total war, and war is insanity.” 

Mr. WHEELER expressed a fear which is 
worrying millions—that our people have for- 
gotten how we were lashed into another war, 
how terrible that war was, and how fruitless 
it turned out to be. It is a fact that what we 
may get out of this war will be nothing but 
trouble. We have a tremendous lot to lose by 
going in, and we have little except grief to 
hope for as a result of going in. The convic- 
tion that we are being impelled into the war 
cannot be dispelled, even to Mr. Roosevelt's 
skillful and polished sentences. We need a 
more common-sense view of the implications 
and penalties of war. 

Regarding Mr. WHEELER’s eight points pos- 
sible to be used in formulation of peace, 
there is not much to say. We assume he 
inserted these points in combination for a 
starting place. The pacification of Hitler 
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cannot now be accomplished, and Mr. 
WHEELER is not rash enough to say that it 
can. Europe cannot be restored to its pre- 
Hitler status. Further, we think Mr. 
WHEELER somewhat violates his own doctrine 
of nonparticipation by assuming to tell the 
European nations what they ought to do. 

Good public service was performed by Mr. 
WHEELER in calling attention to the fact 
that Germany is not alone in foisting prop- 
aganda upon this country and that the 
war was inevitable as a result of the spurious 
peace of Versailles. He further said that a 
small group of high-placed persons is fan- 
ning these war flames and that the great 
majority of plain people want no war and 
no symptoms of war. This is something we 
should all remember. Cool knowledge is 
preventative in cases of hysteria. Mr. 
WHEELER calls our attention to the facts 
and to the higher-up disregard of facts. 

There is no question of the qualification 
of Senator WHEELER for such an appeal to 
the American masses. His political career 
has been one of liberality. He speaks out 
boldly and convincingly on behalf of the 
commonality. He has been vigorous and in- 
dependent in politics. The charge that he js 
playing politics now will not discredit his 
utterances. He was replying to a long politi- 
cal episode leading in the direction of war- 
mindedness. Mr. Roosevelt’s political prow- 
ess is such as to constitute a public danger. 
The President did not take the people into 
his confidence in the campaign; he did not 
reveal that he was so war minded. It is 
well that the vigorous and courageous Sen- 
ator from the West takes the measure of the 
President and takes the case to all the 
people. Whatever its effects, the necessity 
for and the timeliness of Mr. WHEELER’s at- 
tack and appeal are most valuable and en- 
couraging. 


[From the Cincinnati Times-Star] 
WHEELER STATES THE “NO WAR” CASE 


Monday night one of the keenest minds in 
America answered Mr. Roosevelt’s fireside 
chat of the night before. 

Nobody is better fitted to state the “no 
war” attitude than Burton K. WHEELER, of 
Montana. He has the courage, the mental 
capacity, and the depth of conviction to make 
a good job of it. And that’s what he did Mon- 
day night. 

“We have reached a strange situation in 
America,” said the Montana Senator, “when 
those who advocate peace—who do not follow 
the party line—are branded appeasers and 
unwitting tools of the dictators. This still 
is a democracy—and Americans whose beliefs 
differ from those of the Government ought 
not to be howled down or intimidated by 
threats of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Free speech still belongs to all the peo- 
ple—not just a few at the top.” 

This was the strongest point of the Wheeler 
address, just as Mr. Roosevelt’s remark, Sun- 
day night, to the opposite purpose was his 
weakest. 

The weakest point of the WHEELER talk was 
his outline of possible peace terms. The con- 
ditions he proposed, such for instance as the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
would be agreeable to America but they are 
hardly practical as a basis of discussion un- 
der the conditions of 1940. 

WHEELER is no pro-Hitlerite. He is an old- 
line New England Yankee. As such, what 
prejudices he has outside of the United States 
are—as by blood they have every right to 
be—pro-British. But he thinks that for us 
war would be the final disaster—that it 
would mean “the end of civil liberties—the 
end of free speech—free press—free enter- 
prise. It means dictatorship and slavery—all 
the things we abhor in nazi-ism, communism, 
and fascism. It means Stalin or Hitler will 
have achieved their boast for a totalitarian 
world without conquering America.” 

The attitude, not of those who favor enter- 








ing the war immediately but of those who 
would go a long way in furnishing material 
aid to Britain, was eloquently expressed by 
the President in his fireside chat. The ar- 
gument of those who are wholeheartedly 
opposed to our entry into the war was 
stated with knifelike sharpness by Senator 
WueeteR. At a time like this, so long as we 
remain a democracy, we ought to have free 
speech and full discussion. The abler that 
discussion on both sides, the more apt the 
people are to arrive at a proper conclusion. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
[IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


LETTER FROM ART HAMLIN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent of the 
Senate to insert in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD a personal letter received from 
my very good friend Art Hamlin, of Colo- 
rado Springs, in which he makes a most 
constructive suggestion relative to na- 
tionel defense. I believe this letter will 
be most valuable to persons interested in 
our national defense and in the develop- 
ment of skilled workmen in the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

CoLorapo Spr:ncs, CoLo., 
December 23, 1940. 
The Honorable Ep. C. JoHNSON, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Your ever-welcome letter 
was just received, and I am very pleased to 
hear from you again, and also that you con- 
sidered my idea of national defense. 

I have advocated ever since we have had 
the conscription that it was a waste of money 
in one respect, and that is exactly the way 
you look at it. We are not accomplishing 
anything only to take a large percentage of 
the unemployed out of the ranks of the un- 
employed at the Government’s expense— 
meaning you and I. Of course, it is under- 
stood that the unemployed of our great Na- 
tion has to be taken care of, and it will help 
these conscripts, both physically, mentally, 
and morally, and will put them in a better 
position to enter some line of vocation under 
Government supervision, because they are 
already inducted into the service under the 
Conscription Act. After one becomes a sol- 
dier he does exactly what he is told to do, 
whether it is to operate a lathe, milling ma- 
chine, grinder, shaper, tooled lathe, screw 
machine, or any other piece of machinery 
that may be in our factories at this time; and 
I believe that the boys that will be chosen 
from the ranks of the Army and Navy will 
be of the better type than we would have if 
we tried to pick these men at random. 
Another part of it is that they can’t quit be- 
cause their hands get dirty or because they 
think they don’t like to learn some sort of 
a trade. 

I remember very well what a time I had to 
learn the machinist trade. Several times I 
was on the verge of quitting because of dif- 
ferent jobs that were given to me that I 


imagined were of no importance. But under 
this plan of using the boys that are me- 
chanically inclined that are already in the 
service they would be much easier to teach 
these different trades that they must be 
taught before we can ever hope to have a real 
national defense. 

It is needless for me to explain that we 
have not educated our young people in the 
proper way for the last 20 years. The aver- 
age bcy or girl that graduates from high 
school is just in a position to start to learn 
something that they can make their living 
with or by. You ask the average young 
fellow who wants to go to work what he can 
do, and he will say “Most anything.” He has 
had 2 years of Spanish, no more; 2 years 
of German, no more; maybe Latin, or some 
other language; and no language, including 
our own, can he speak fluently. It is true 
that in some of our schools in the larger 
cities they have had vocational training to a 
certain extent, but they have not turned 
out any real mechanics or dressmakers or 
carpenters, biacksmiths, coppersmiths, bakers, 
boilermakers, and the average boy that I have 
talked to wouldn’t even make a good delivery 
boy with his high-school education. 

It seems very queer to me that we have 
not discovered in all these years what we 
lack to make our country safe from any in- 
vasion, both internal and external. We have 
been able to feed certain classes of people 
that are against us and our ideas from the 
time they get up in the morning until they 
go to sleep at night, and a lot of them have 
been fed by our Government. 

There is only one thing that we can ex- 
pect from our citizens in these United States, 
and that is loyalty to our country. There 
is no intermediate for anyone. They are 
either for our ideas of freedom in government 
or they are against it. I am giad in one 
way that the people of the United States 
now realize that they are not safe from 
invasion and that they now realize that they 
have within our borders thousands of foreign 
People and a few native-born ones that are 
enemies against our liberty. 

I read with great interest A Realistic Na- 
tional Defense, that you outlined over the 
KLZ radio and everything you said in this 
address is absolutely true and all of the 
Senators and Congressmen should move right 
in behind you in this great need to enable 
us to prepare and be prepared for war, and 
I sincerely hope that you will have wonder- 
ful success in convincing our Senators and 
Congressmen of the seriousness of wasting 
money on preparing, as you say, young, 
healthy men to march in review instead of 
being in front of a machine in a factory mak- 
ing something that reaily counts against an 
enemy. 

One pilot with a good sized bomber can do 
more damage, I would say, than 5,000 troopers 
on the ground with the best kind of bayonets 
and other equipment, and anyone who thinks 
that Hitler would stop if he beats England is 
certainly a dumb cluck. Hitler has proven 
beyond a doubt that his word is not worth a 
lead nickel. Just watch poor France under 
the iron heel of the goosestep and see what it 
means to be controlled by such a madman as 
the world has never known before. A man 
that does not believe in the Lord or the devil, 
only the force of mechanics and the mechani- 
cal machines. Hitler wouid take this country 
like Grant took Richmond if he had a chance. 

I suggest that we reach out throughout 
our great nation and mobilize, regardless of 
age or physical condition, all the tool makers, 
die sinkers, experienced carpenters, and 
draftsmen that are ready and willing to go 
right up there and help their Uncle Sam. If 
Hitler had been so particular in picking men 
he could not have accomplished as much as 
he has in such a short time. Hitler didn’t 
ask where the feliow came from, how old he 
was, what nationality he was, or whether he 
had one leg or two legs, or one eye, but could 
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he produce any part of an airplane, army 
tank or truck, tractor, or anything else that 
he had in mind to mechanize his army. 

I hope you will take this letter as it is 
written and any ideas that you may get, I 
will feel that I have done all I can do to heip 
the good cause along. 

Wishing you the best of holiday greetings, 
and a prosperous New Year, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
ArT HAMLIN, 





Tax-Exempt Securities and National 
Defense 


EXTENSION O” REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


ADDRESS BY EDWARD H. FOLEY, JR. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address deliv- 
ered by Edward H. Foley, Jr., General 
Counsel of the Treasury Department, on 
the subject Tax-Exempt Securities and 
National Defense. 


Appended to the speech is a valuable 
bibliography. I have not requested that 
this be printed in the Recorp, but copies 
of it may be obtained from the Treasury 
Department. I have also omitted the 
footnotes. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Since I last had the privilege of addressing 
this institute, in November of 1936, a war 
across the sea has begun and has spread 
in scope until it threatens every part of the 
world. When I spoke to you then our 
thoughts were only of domestic problems. 
Some of these problems still exist and re- 
main to be solved. 

Today, however, our thoughts turn to 
newer and even more complex and pressing 
problems arising from the axis aggressions. 
From one end of the country to the other 
we are preparing to defend ourselves and 
to help our liberty- and peace-loving neigh- 
bors to defend themselves against attack. In 
this tremendous enterprise we all feel the 
deep unison of a common, unhesitating na- 
tional resolution. 

There is no need to dwell upon the grave 
dangers which threaten free democracy 
Time and again President 
Roosevelt has warned us of the almost in- 
credible events which have occurred and are 
still occurring in Europe, and has empha-. 
sized the necessity of putting our own house 
in order in the face of storm signals from 
across the seas. Responding to his leader- 
ship, the people of the United States have 
shown that they intend to make any sac- 
rifice required for our common defense. 

To the Seventy-sixth Congress, which has 
made appropriations and authorized con- 
tracts for national defense amounting in 
round figures to the stupendous sum of 
$20,000 000,000, “national unity” is not merely 
a high-sounding phrase or a pious hope. It 
is the expression of an indomitable purpose 
to take immediate steps for the protection 
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of our liberties and to pay whatever it costs 
to get the job done before it is too late. 


I 


In considering ways and means of financ- 
ng the defense program, it becomes necessary 
to restudy the problem of tax-exempt se- 
curities. The privileges accorded taxpayers 
who purchase Federal, State, and municipal 
bonds are wholly inconsistent with any sensi- 
ble or rational system of paying for defense. 

For many years Republican as well as 
Democratic administrations have condemned 
tax-exempt securities as economically un- 
sound and politically unnecessary. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE PRESIDENT 


On April 25, 1938, and again on January 
19, 1939, the President laid before Congress 
his statement that a fair and effective in- 
come tax and a huge perpetual reservoir of 
tax-exempt bonds could not exist success- 
fully side by side, and recommended that 
private income from future issues of Gov- 
ernment securities be made subject to the 
general Federal and State income-tax laws. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives held extensive pub- 
lic hearings on the question of terminating 
this tax exemption from June 28, 1939, until 
July 11, 1939. Likewise, a special Senate 
committee held a long series of hearings 
upon the subject last year. In addition, the 
Department of Justice made a monumental 
study of the constitutional questions, and a 
mine of material on the economic as well as 
legal aspects of the problem was made pub- 
lic by the Conference on State Defense. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 


The report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has not yet been made. On Sep- 
tember 18, 1940, however, the special Senate 
committee recommended that the income of 
all future bond issues of the United States, 
or any of its agencies, should be subject to 
both Federal and State income-tax laws, 
and that the income from future issues of 
State and municipal bonds should be subject 
to the income-tax laws of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Senate committee recommended by a 
vote of 4 to 2, first, that no more tax- 
exempt securities should be issued, and, sec- 
ond, that a statute eliminating tax-exempt 
securities would be within the constitutional 
power of Congress. In addition, this com- 
mittee unanimously recommended that no 
attempt should be made “to tax outstanding 
bonds of Federal, State, or municipal gov- 
ernments, except as they are taxable by 
their terms or under the law and practice 
at the time of their original issue.” 

Without going over the same ground s0 
thoroughly covered in these voluminous 
hearings, studies, and reports, I would like 
to explore with you the implication of tax- 
exempt securities and national defense upon 
the relationship of the Federal Government 
with the State and local governments. 

Instead of speculating in the traditional 
manner about the possible effect of taxing 
the interest on future issues of State and 
municipal securities upon the willingness of 
investors to accept a low interest return, let 
us consider (1) what degree of taxing power 
is necessary for Federal purposes, and (2) 
what the effect of exercising such power is 
likely to be upon State and municipal gov- 
ernments. The time has come to consider 
the subject realistically and without resort 
to lofty legalisms or abstruse econometrics. 


II 


We start with the premise that the Federal 
Government must have a general power of 
taxation in order to have a regular and ade- 
quate supply of money. 

Now, let us go back into history for a 
moment and take a look at the precursor of 
the Constitution, i. e., the Articles of Con- 
federation. Even the feeble Articles of Con- 
federation intended to grant to the Congress 





an unlimited power to provide for the pecu- 
niary needs of the Federal Government. 
Under the Articles, the Congress was author- 
ized to borrow money and to ascertain the 
sums of money necessary, in its judgment, 
for the services of the United States. The 
requisitions of Congress for such sums, if in 
accordance with the rule of apportionment, 
were obligatory upon the States. 

REQUISITIONS UNDER ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 

Although it could make requisitions on the 
States, the Congress could not levy any taxes. 
Only the States could levy the taxes. 

What happened? In the years 1780 and 
1781 the Congress asked for sums totaling 
$10,600,000. The States responded with less 
than $1,600,000, and it became necessary for 
the Confederation to borrow in anticipation 
of the States’ payments in order to pay its 
bills. 

By 1786 further borrowing became impos- 
sible because requisitions upon the States 
yielded almost nothing. “Requisitions are a 
perfect nullity,” Washington wrote to John 
Jay in August of that year, “where 13 sover- 
eign, independent, disunited States are in 
the habit of discussing and refusing compli- 
ance with them at their option. Requisitions 
are actually little better than a jest and a 
byword throughout the land. It was readily 
apparent that the Federal Government could 
not be made dependent upon the beneficence 
of the States. 

By the time the Constitutional Convention 
got around to taking up the powers to be 
vested in the Congress, the situation was so 
bad that the first of 18 specific powers recom- 
mended by the committee of detail was the 
power to levy and collect taxes. It had be- 
some evident to all who sought to render the 
Constitution adequate to the exigencies of 
Government and the preservation of the 
Urion, and even to those delegates who 
wished only to amend the Articles, that the 
one absolutely necessary power for the Cen- 
tral Government was that of general taxation. 

The Convention voted unanimously to give 
Congress power to levy taxes upon individual 
citizens. The founding fathers had learned 
their lesson. 

FEDERAL POWER TO TAX 

Two years later Hamilton in his Report on 
Manufacturers accurately summarized this 
power as follows: 

“The National Legislature has express au- 
thority ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
pests, and excises, to pay the debts, and 
provide for the common defense and general 
welfare,’ with no other qualifications than 
that ‘all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States; and 
that no capitation or other direct tax shall be 
laid, unless in proportion to numbers ascer- 
tained by a census or enumeration, taken on 
the principle prescribed in the Constitution,’ 
and that ‘no tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any State.’ These 
three qualifications excepted, the power to 
raise money is plenary and indefinite.” 

It is clear, therefore, that one of the chief 
objects of forming “a more perfect Union” 
was to “provide for the common defense,” 
and, accordingly, one of the expressed ob- 
jects of the power granted to the Congress 
“to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises” is to “provide for the common de- 
fense.” 

Until the Civil War, custom duties rather 
than national taxes constituted the main 
source of revenue of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The few internal-revenue taxes that 
had been intermittently in force were largely 
abolished in 1817. But during the Civil War 
the Congress, in order to defend and preserve 
the Union, found it necessary to exert its 
power of taxation to a greater extent than it 
had ever done before. 

CIVIL WAR INCOME TAX 

The Federal Government under the Civil 

War Income Tax Acts assumed authority to 
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collect taxes upon all the income of all cit- 
izens, including State and municipal bond- 
holders as well as State and municipal office- 
holders. As a matter of fact, one of the rea- 
sons urged on behalf of the Civil War Income 
Tax Act was that it was a means, and prob- 
ably the only means, of assessing Govern- 
ment bondholders and State officeholders, 
“many of whom,” it was declared by Con- 
gressman Morrill in reporting the measure 
in 1861 from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, “would not contribute a penny unless 
called upon through this tax.” 

Down to the decision in Collector v. Day in 
1870 (which was last year overruled by Graves 
v. O’Keefe), the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to tax Government bondholders and 
officeholders was exercised without question. 
In 1872 the income tax expired, and was not 
levied again until 1894. In the next year it 
was held unconstitutional in Pollock v. 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 

With the ratification in 1913 of the six- 
teenth amendment, authorizing the Congress 
“to lay and collect taxes on incomes from 
whatever source derived,” the income tax was 
revived. 

FEDERAL INCOME TAX TODAY 

The income tax has become the keystone 
of internal taxes levied by the Congress. Al- 
though it has been said to be the most accu- 
rate fiscal instrument yet devised for fixing 
an equitable tax liability, even the graduated 
personal income tax contains some serious 
fiscal inequalities when judged by the prin- 
ciple of “from each according to his ability 
to pay.” 

The sixteenth amendment provides that in- 
come taxes, from whatever source derived, may 
be laid without apportionment among the 
States. Income taxes, therefore, to quote 
Chief Justice Hughes, “fall into the great class 
of excise duties and imposts and are alike sub- 
ject to the rule requiring geographical uni- 
formity.” But the Constitution does not re- 
quire more of Federal income taxes than that 
they be uniform in this geographical sense. 
Consequently, the income tax is uniform from 
the constitutional standpoint, notwithstand- 
ing that the tax base excludes significant ele- 
ments of income which are substantial fac- 
tors in determining an individual’s ability to 
assume his share of the burden of government. 

Beginning with the 1913 act, the income-tax 
laws have excluded from gross income “inter- 
est upon the obligations of a State, Territory, 
or any political subdivision thereof.” One re- 
sult of this exclusion is that Government 
bondholders owning more than $23,000,000,000 
of Federal, State, and municipal securities, in 
computing both their normal taxes and their 
surtaxes are not required to include the in- 
terest received from such securities in gross 
income. 

Another result is that this shocks the con- 
science of many rank and file Americans who 
think it strange that, while they pay income 
taxes on their earned income, other citizens 
grow steadily richer from investments in Gov- 
ernment bonds without being subject to in- 
come taxes on the interest received from such 
bonds. 

NECESSITY OF TAXING ALL PRIVATE INCOME 

The performance of the Federal function 
of defense necessitates making provision for 
unforeseeable contingencies. We have seen 
that the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention knew this from their experience un- 
der the Articles of Confederation, and that, 
as long ago as the Civil War, Congress con- 
cluded that the Federal Government must 
have power to reach all private incomes from 
all sources to avert a serious social as well as 
revenue problem, 

Today we accept without reservation the 
principle that the duty of aiding in the 
common defense rests upon every citizen ac- 
cording to his capacity for service, only to 
permit the principle to be violated in prac- 
tice through tolerating tax-exempt securi- 
ties. Surely a sound fiscal system calls for a 








congressional power to levy nondiscrimina- 
tory income taxes limited solely by (1) the 
needs of the Nation and (2) the resources of 
the people. 

We all know that as a practical matter it is 
not possible to meet the whole cost of the 
national-defense program from taxation. 
Part of it mrust be met by borrowing. The 
ability to pay the interest on the bonds which 
must be issued and to discharge the prin- 
cipal at maturity is restricted only by the 
power to tax. They should be backed by the 
full taxing power of the United States, and 
that taxing power should be able to reach all 
private income, regardless of its source. 

To the extent that any portion of private 
income is exempted from the operation of the 
taxing power, the burden of the debt upon 
the rest of private income is increased. 

A wealthy taxpayer gains much more by 
his Federal tax avoidance than he loses in 
accepting lower interest on Government 
bonds. Furthermore, he is settling his taxes 
for the future at the rate existing when the 
obligation to pay interest was incurred. On 
the other hand, a taxpayer, who is not so 
fortunate as to have savings to invest in 
Government bonds, will pay his taxes at the 
rate existing when the obligation to pay in- 
terest is performed. 

A prudent democracy cannot afford to con- 
tinue a condition whereby the more Govern- 
ment bonds are issued the less income is 
available for paying the interest and prin- 
cipal. And few would attempt to justify on 
equitable principles the issuance by any gov- 
ernment, Federal, State, or local, of securities 
which are more valuable to persons of large 
means than to persons of modest means. 

Even assuming that the taxation of in- 
terest received by private owners of future 
issues of Federal, State, and municipal secu- 
rities would not be productive immediately 
of immense revenue, the interests of States 
and municipalities do not lie in attempting 
to abridge the discretion of the Congress in 
this respect. 

Whatever their relationship may have been 
in early years of the Republic, it is unrealistic 
to view the Federal Government and the State 
governments as rivals today. The constitu- 
ents of both governments are the people. If 
the people today tend to look to the Federal 
Government, it is only because our problems 
are national in scope requiring measures 
equally national, and not because the Fed- 
eral Government is usurping the sovereignty 
of the States. There can be no question 
about this where national defense is con- 
cerned. 

THE STATES’ RIGHTS ISSUE 


States and municipalities should be slow to 
listen to overstatements about annihilation 
of their rights if tax-exempt securities are 
eliminated. No one has contended, for ex- 
ample, that requiring Governor Stassen of 
Minnesota, as well as Lieutenant Governor 
Anderson and Senator Baill of that State, to 
register for service in a peacetime Federal 
Army is a violation of Minnesota’s sovereignty, 
but we are asked to believe that requiring a 
private owner of bonds hereafter issued by a 
city, such as St. Paul, to pay a nondiscrimina- 
tory income tax on the interest received 
would offend States’ rights, destroy our Fed- 
eral system, and deprive St. Paul of home 
rule. 


In support of these grass-will-grow-in-" 


the-streets prophesies of doom, a New York 
municipal bond attorney has suggested, ap- 
parently in all seriousness, that if tax-exemp- 
tion privileges are eliminated, “the States 
would cease to be sovereignties and would 
become mere geographical subdivisions, exist- 
ing at the will and for the convenience of the 
Federal Government,” and that the effect 
would be “to abandon the fundamental con- 
cepts upon which the United States was 
founded.” Such remarks are pure dema- 


goguery. 
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This abstract fear of the destruction of our 
Federal system by taxing all private income, 
and not exempting private income from a 
nondiscriminatory general net income tax 
simply because it is derived from a State or 
municipal bond, is wholly unwarranted and 
is plainly refuted by the known facts. 

Chief Justice Marshall spiked this thought 
in McCulloch v. Maryland when he de- 
clared: “The people of all the States have 
created the general government, and have 
conferred upon it the general power of taxa- 
tion. The people of all the States, and the 
States themselves, are represented in Con- 
gress and, by their representatives, exercise 
this power.” 

From the time that the Assumption Act 
was enacted by the first Congress in 1780, un- 
der which the Federal Government assumed 
all debts incurred during the Revolutionary 
War, down to the present Congress, which 
paid out about $2,300,000,000 for work relief 
and Federal aid to States, municipalities, and 
other public bodies during the fiscal year 1940, 
the Federal Government has used its fiscal 
powers to cooperate with the States. The 
acts of Congress providing for aiding the 
States are so extensive that merely citing the 
principal ones covered more than 8 printed 
pages in a brief filed in the Supreme Court in 
1937. 

So wide has been the range of activities of 
the Federal Government affecting municipal 
administration that almost a decade ago, after 
an extensive investigation under the auspices 
of the Brookings Institution, it was recom- 
mended that a Bureau of Municipal Infor- 
mation be established in the Federal Govern- 
ment, “to function as a clearing house of in- 
formation on all things municipal in the 
Federal Government.” Later, in 1937, a simi- 
lar recommendation was incorporated in a 
report of the National Resources Committee, 
and its Urbanism Committee listed 71 Fed- 
eral agencies dealing with urban government, 

Finally, on August 2, 1940, the President 
established in the Office of the Secretary of 
the Council of National Defense and of the 
Advisory Commission, a Division of State and 
Local Cooperation. This Division will pro- 
vide a means for the full utilization of the 
administrative organizatic:'s of Federal, State, 
and local governments in integrating and 
coordinating programs in local communities 
related to national defense. 

A few years ago in reviewing in more detail 
the development of Federal-municipal rela- 
tionships, I had occasion to point out that the 
States were being gradually eliminated as the 
middlemen in negotiations between the Fed- 
eral Government and local governmental 
units, and that, whether this resulted from a 
growing consciousness that a citizen of a 
municipality is no less a citizen of the United 
States and entitled to benefits which his own 
State may be unable or unwilling to provide, 
or to a growing independence on the part of 
municipalities from their States, the impor- 
tant consideration was that the Congress had 
acted toward municipalities in a new and 
significant manner foreshadowing a com- 
pletely changed attitude toward the solution 
of the fiscal relations of Federal and munici- 
pal governments. 

It is a far cry from the Federal grants of 
public lands to the States for roads, canals, 
and railroads or the distribution to the States 
of a $28,000,000 surplus in the Federal Treas- 
ury in 1837 to the direct fiscal relationship 
between the Federal Government and mu- 
nicipalities arising from the activities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Ru- 
ral Electrification Administration, the Public 
Works Administration, the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, and the United States Housing 
Authority. 


SCOPE OF FEDERAL~MUNICIPAL COOPERATION 


In addition to this financial assistance, the 
Federal Government has legally recognized a 
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preferential status of States and municipali- 
ties. More than 20 years ago, for example, 
the Federal Water Power Act, authorizing ths 
Federal Power Commission to grant licenses 
for power projects on streams subject to 
Federal jurisdiction, provided for a preference 
to States and municipalities, and so far as 
licenses for the development of power at Gov- 
ernment dams were concerned gave States 
and municipalities first preference after the 
Federal Government. 

Likewise, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act and the Bonneville Project Act also pro- 
vide preference and priority to States, mu- 
nicipalities, and other public bodies in the 
sale cf power, and the Rural Electrification 
Administration Act contains a similar pref- 
erence insofar as loans are authorized. 

A atriking development is that Congress 
has, in many instances, consented to the 
States exercising the power of taxation over 
Government property which would otherwise 
be exempt and has also authorized Federal 
agencies to make payments to States and 
municipalities in lieu of taxes. The recent 
Lanham Act, authorizing a 150,000,000 de- 
fense housing program, contains a typical 
provision of this type. 

In this connection it may be pointed out 
that the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 has 
proved to be effective in improving municipal 
finances by the simple expedient of author- 
izing a home owner to borrow from the Cor- 
poration to pay taxes. As a result of this 
provision, $1 out of every fourteen loaned by 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has gone 
to enrich local treasuries in urban areas. 

The Bureau of the Census made the head- 
lines early this year. Not much publicity 
has been given, however, to its census of 
housing which has revealed little-known 
housing conditions and problems to many 
municipalities. Few realize the extent to 
which the child-age facts collected by the 
Census Bureau guide local school districts in 
their building programs. And the financial 
statistics of States published by the Bureau 
give on a comparable basis valuable data 
concerning the amount of State revenues, ex- 
penditures, indebtedness, assessed valuations, 
and tax levies. 


THE PERSONAL INCOME TAX AND GRANTS TO 
PUBLIC BODIES 


These few examples of scores of services and 
assistance the Federal Government is con- 
stantly rendering to States and municipalities 
ought to reveal the fictitious nature of the 
fears of hostile action by the Congress if 
State and municipal bondholders are sub- 
jected to Federal income taxation. 

In the last decade the Federal Government 
has made outright grants to States, munici- 
palities, and other public bodies, exclusive of 
work-relief expenditures and social-security 
and other payments to individuals, which 
have amounted in the aggregate to more than 
four and one-half billion dollars, and in the 
same period the Federal Government has col- 
lected about seven and one-half billion dollars 
from the personal income tax. 

Although, of course, these individual in- 
come taxes were not earmarked for any par- 
ticular purpose nor in any way constituted a 
measuring rod for Federal aid, it is note- 
worthy that the Federal Government actually 
allocated directly to States, municipalities, 
and other public bodies an amount equivalent 
to three-fifths of all collections from the 
personal income tax during the 10 years from 
1931 to 1940. And for the fiscal year 1940 an 
amount equal to more than $800,000,000, or 
four-fifths of the personal income-tax collec- 
tions, was turned back to States, municipali- 
ties, and other public bodies for such pur- 
poses as agricultural education and experi- 
ment stations, public works, road construc- 
tion and grade-crossings elimination, public 
health and education of the blind, industrial 
rehabilitation, and vocational education. 
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EASING OF BURDEN ON REAL ESTATE 


It is apparent, however, that to continue 
these benefits and services depends largely 
upon the ability of the Federal Government 
to obtain revenue from sources best able to 
meet this need and at the same time help 
pay for the defense program. 

The important proposal made a year ago 
by Mayor LaGuardia for the establishment of 
a system of federally collected, locally shared 
taxes merits careful study. As the mayor has 
wisely said, “We have an unscientific system 
of taxation, which we were able to absorb as 
a@ young and growing country, but which is 
now impossible to go on with in the eco- 
nomic condition of the country * * * the 
burden resulting from division, multiplicity, 
and overlapping of taxes is too great.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau re- 
ferred to this problem of Federal-State tax 
conflicts in his testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee last year when 
he recommended “that Congress create a 
small temporary national commission to re- 
port to Congress as soon as feasible on the 
various aspects of intergovernmental fiscal 
policy and propose a plan for the solution of 
the problems involved.” 

That stronger and better coordinated meas- 
ures must soon be taken to lighten the local 
tax burden on real estate is generally ac- 
cepted. The extent to which this burden 
has already been alleviated through Federal 
financial aid to States and municipalities is 
incalculable. 

No one will question the basic constitu- 
tional principles that the Federal Govern- 
ment lacks power to tax in a manner which 
will destroy or substantially interfere with 
the exercise of State and municipal functions, 
and that State and municipal governments 
lack power to tax in a manner which would 
destroy or substantially interfere with the 
exercise of the functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

But applying a practical criterion, as the 
Supreme Court has been doing, it can no 
longer be seriously urged that the nondis- 
criminatory taxation by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the income from future issues of 
State and municipal obligations, or by the 
States of the income from future issues of 
Federal obligations, will offend these basic 
constitutional principles. 

No federal system of government other 
than the United States grants tax exemption 
to owners of government securities, and, al- 
though the income tax has been widely 
adopted, tax-exempt securities are peculiarly 
an American problem. 

Today the energies of the Federal Govern- 
ment are devoted in large measure to the 
realization of an adequate national-defense 
program. It requires for that purpose an in- 
creased revenue. If that revenue is to be 
obtained with due regard to just principles 
of taxation, we can no longer permit the 
issuance of tax-exempt securities. I have 
tried to show you that such an exemption is 
founded upon a mistaken notion of consti- 
tutional powers and is a dangerous source 
of social unrest. The Federal Governnient, 
in its attempt to eliminate this inequitable 
exemption from its tax laws, will need the 
cooperation of municipalities. I have given 
you some instances which illustrate the atti- 
tude of the Federal Government toward 
municipalities, and I know that you can add 
many more. We both know that the policy 
of the Federal Government toward munici- 
palities is that of the good neighbor, and that 
the cause of both is the same—a sound na- 
tional defense. 


New Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act 
Suspends State Court Civil Actions 
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Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, an 
article of great importance to those who 
have been or about to be inducted into 
the military service pursuant to the terms 
of the Selective Service Act which was re- 
cently passed by the Congress and to the 
public at large, recently appeared in the 
December issue of the State Bar Journal 
of the State Bar of California under the 
caption of New Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Re- 
lief Act Suspends State Court Civil Ac- 
tions. It is from the very capable pen of 
George H. Cabaniss, Jr., of the San Fran- 
cisco bar. 

As an outstanding member of the legal 
profession and a former service man, Mr. 
Cabaniss is especially qualified to speak 
upon the intricate questions with which 
he in this paper deals. As assistant dis- 
trict attorney for the city and county of 
San Francisco, regional attorney for the 
United States Public Works Administra- 
tion, former commander of Blackstone 
Post, No. 143, of the American Legion—an 
organization the membership of which is 
composed exclusively of attorneys and 
court workers—and as Government ap- 
peal agent for Local Board No. 84 of the 
city and county of San Francisco under 
the Selective Service Act, Mr. Cabaniss 
has acquired experiences both personally 
and in public administration which lend 
great force to that which he might have 
to say in respect to the legalistic phases 
of the developing situation. 

Because of the timely nature of Mr. 
Cabaniss’ pronouncement upon the sub- 
ject which he discusses so ably, I ask the 
unanimous consent of the membership of 
the House that the article to which I have 
adverted may be spread upon the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

The unanimous consent of the member- 
ship having been indicated the article 
follows: 

NEW SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ RELIEF ACT 
SUSPENDS STATE COURT CIVIL ACTIONS 
(By George H. Cabaniss, Jr., of the San 
Francisco Bar) 

With hundreds of Californians being in- 
ducted into military service, lawyers will be 
called upon to advise trainees of their rights 
under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act and to aid them in obtaining the mora- 


torium benefits of this new Federal legisla- 
tion. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Many of the men called into service are 
under contractual obligations to pay for auto- 
mobiles, homes, furniture, and other articles 
by monthly payment agreements. The Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act is intended 
to empower the State courts to protect the 
rights of these men by appropriate mora- 
torium procedure. An understanding of the 
essential provisions of this act will undoubt- 
edly prove helpful to all members of the bar. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940, with few variations, is a continuation 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, 
approved March 8, 1918 (40 Stat. 440, U. S. 
Code Annotated, title 50 War, p. 178). 

Acts of this character are by no means 
foreign to American tradition. Congress, by 
the act of March 16, 1802 (2 Stat. 136), for- 
bade the arrest for debt of any soldier where 
an obligation of less than $20 was incurred 
previous to the enlistment. Similar legisla- 
tion was adopted during the Mexican War in 
1846. 

Congress, by acts of March 38, 1863 (12 Stat. 
755), and May 11, 1866 (14 Stat. 46), passed 
legislation protecting persons from liability 
for acts committed under color of military 
authority during the war. 

The constitutionality of the previous acts 
was unchallenged, and they were considered 
covered by the necessary and proper clause, 
article I, section 9, clause 18, Constitution of 
the United States. 

A precedent for interference with State leg- 
islation of this character by the Federal Gov- 
ernment was the opinion of Mr. Justice Field 
in Tarbell’s Case ((1871) 13 Wall. 397), where 
the Justice said: j 

“Whenever, therefore, any conflict arises 
between the enactments of the two sover- 
eignties or in the enforcement of their as- 
serted authorities, those of the National Gov- 
ernment must have supremacy until the va- 
lidity of the different enactments and author- 
ities can be finally determined by the tri- 
bunals of the United States.” 

Judge Munger (Clark v. Mechanics Ameri- 
can National Bank, et al., 282 Fed. 589), al- 
lowing recovery to a plaintiff in an action to 
enforce a mechanic’s lien where the Arkansas 
statute prescribed such an action to be insti- 
tuted within a year, excluded the period when 
the plaintiff was in the service of the United 
States military forces from the running of 
the statute, and said: 

“Congress possesses power to regulate pro- 
ceedings in the State courts by virtue of its 
power to wage war.” 
and cited Stewart v. Kahn, ((1870) 11 Wall. 
493, 20 L. Ed. 176). 

The 1918 act, passed during the war, was 
in effect a moratorium for extending the 
statute of limitations as affecting certain 
obligations of individuals or dependents of 
such individuals who were members of the 
armed forces of the United States. The act 
was based upon the war powers under article 
I, section 8, of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The 1918 act remained in force until the 
termination of the war and for 6 months 
thereafter (sec. 603). 

The 1940 act is based upon the same prin- 
ciples and is applicable to persons who are 
now members of the armed forces of the 
United States, or their dependents, under 
the present emergency. 

The act will remain in force until May 15, 
1945, except that, if the United States be- 
comes engaged in war, the act will remain 
in force until the war is terminated by 
treaty of peace proclaimed by the President 
and for 6 months thereafter. 
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Article I, general provisions, section 100, 
in effect a preamble, states as follows: 

“That in order to provide for, strengthen, 
and expedite the national defense under the 
emergent conditions which are threatening 
the peace and security of the United States 
and to enable the United States the more 
successfully to fulfill the requirements of 
the national defense, provision is hereby 
made to suspend enforcement of civil lia- 
bilities, in certain cases, of persons in the 
military service of the United States in order 
to enable such persons to devote their entire 
energy to the defense needs of the Nation. 
and to this end the following provisions 
are made for the temporary suspension of 
legal proceedings and transactions which 
may prejudice the civil rights of persons in 
such service during the period herein speci- 
fied over which this act remains in force.” 

Article II, general relief, section 200, pro- 
vides for the appointment of counsel to pro- 
tect a defendant absent in the military 
service. Before a default may be entered the 
plaintiff must file an affidavit that the de- 
fendant is not in the military service. In 
the event a person is in the military service, 
the court may require a bond as a pre- 
requisite before the entry of a default judg- 
ment. Such a bond would indemnify the 
defendant against loss if the judgment is 
subsequently set aside. 

If a judgment is obtained against a per- 
son while in the military service, or 30 
days thereafter, he may, within 90 days of the 
termination of his military service, if he 
has a meritorious legal defense, have the 
action reopened. However, a vacation set- 
ting aside or a reversal of a judgment will 
have no bearing upon the rights of a bona 


fide purchaser for value at a sale under | 


such judgment. 

Section 201 grants a stay to proceedings 
involving a person in the military service, 
either plaintiff or defendant, during the 
period of such service and for 60 days there- 
after, unless the court may find that the 
ability of the party, as plaintiff or defendant, 
to prosecute or defend “is not materially 
affected by reason of his military service.” 

Section 203 grants a stay of execution, at- 
tachment, or garnishment while a person is 
in the military service of the United States, 
and for 60 days thereafter. 

Section 204 permits the court to extend 
proceedings 3 months after military service. 
In case a person in military service is a co- 
defendant with others, the court may allow 
the action to proceed against the parties who 
are not in the military service. 

Section 205 excludes time of military 
service from computation of time under exist- 
ing or future statutes of limitation. 

Article IIIT deals with rent, installment con- 
tracts, and mortgages. 

Under section 300 of the 1918 act, no evic- 
tion could be made where the rental of the 
premises did not exceed $50 per month. Un- 
der the 1940 act the rental must not exceed 
$80 per month on dwellings occupied by 
wives, children, or dependents of persons in 
the military service. 

In such proceedings, by request of the de- 
pendents of the person in military service, or 
on its own initiative, the court may, and on 
application of the party claiming the exemp- 
tion, unless evidence is adduced before the 
court that the financial ability of the tenants 
to pay the rent has not been materially 
changed on account of military service, grant 
a stay which could not exceed 3 months, or 
make such other order as, under the circum- 
stances, would seem just. 

Any person who summarily evicts a tenant, 
except as provided by law, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by 1 year’s imprison- 
ment or a $1,000 fine, or both. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Secretaries of War, Navy, and the Treas- 
ury are allowed power to prescribe allotment 
of the pay of persons in the military service in 
reasonable proportion to pay the rental of 
premises occupied by wives, children, or other 
dependents of such persons. 

Sections 301 to 303 are applicable to install- 
ment contracts of real and personal property 
and are probably more far-reaching in their 
effect than any other of the provisions of 
the act. 

Section 303 is new and reads as follows: 

“(Repossession proceedings.) No court 

stay a proceeding to resume possession 
of a motor vehicle, tractor, or the accessories 
of either, or for an order of sale thereof, where 
said motor vehicle, tractor, or accessories are 
encumbered by a purchase-money mortgage, 
conditional sales contract, or a lease or bail- 
ment with a view to purchase, unless the 
court find that 50 percent or more of the pur- 
chase price of said property has been paid, 
but in any such proceeding the court may, 
before entering an order or judgment, re- 
quire the plaintiff to file a bond approved by 
the court, conditioned to indemnify the de- 
fendant, if in military service, against any 
loss or damage he may suffer by reason of any 
such judgment or order should the order or 
judgment be set aside in whole or part.” 

Sections 301 and 302 are similar to the 
1918 act. The former section provided in 
cases of contracts of purchase of real or 
personal property that the vendor, when 
paid any deposit or installment, could not 
rescind the contract or obtain possession of 
the property for nonpayment, except by 
action of court of competent jurisdiction. 
The court could, as a prerequisite to the 
termination of the contract, order the repay- 
ment of the previous installments, unless 
the court would have proof that the financial 
ability of a person in the military service 
was not adversely affected because of such 
service. 

Under section 302 the provisions are ap- 
plicable only to contracts entered into prior 
to entrance into military service. 

Article IV deals with insurance. The only 
difference to the 1918 act is that under the 
former the benefits of the act were under 
regulations enacted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, while under the 1940 act the regu- 
lations are prepared under the direction of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. The 
objects of the insurance provisions are two- 
fold: to safeguard the interests of persons 
in the military service and their insurance 
policies, and to protect the commercial- and 
life-insurance companies. 

Benefits of the act extend to any person 
in the military service whose insurance pol- 
icies do not exceed a face value of $5,000, 
premiums on which have not been delin- 
quent for more than 1 year previous to the 
date of application for relief, and where the 
loans do not exceed 50 percent of the cash- 
surrender value. 

Insurance companies receive certificates 
from the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
in the name of the United States Government 
as a guaranty for the payment of the premi- 
ums, with interest, the United States ob- 
taining a first lien on any policies so safe- 
guarded. 

Section 414 limits the coverage of insur- 
ance companies allocated by law to main- 
tain a reserve, or which shall make provision 
for the collection from those insured of pre- 
miums which will protect the coverage of the 
risk of insured persons who are in the mili- 
tary service. 

Article V is entitled 
Lands.” 

Section 500 grants a moratorium staying 
the sale for tax delinquencies for such lands 
for a period of 6 months after the date 


“Taxes and Public 
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this act ceases to be in force. A person whose 
lands have been sold or forfeited for taxes 
may commence an action for redemption 
either at a period not later than 6 months 
after cessation of service or for 6 months 
beyond the life of this act. This provision, 
however, is not to be deemed to decrease the 
length of any period at present provided by 
the law of any State or Territory for the re- 
demption of such taxed lands. 

Secretaries of War, Navy, and the Treasury 
are to prescribe regulations to give notice 
to persons in the military service under their 
jurisdiction, their privileges granted by this 
section, and steps necessary for them to claim 
their benefits. 

Sections 501 to 512 apply to requirements 
of public lands, homestead, and mineral 
ntry. 

Article VI provides administrative reme- 
dies. In actions under this act a certificate 
of The Adjutant General of the Army, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation of the 
Navy, or the major general Comnrandant of 
the United States Marine Corps shall consti- 
tute prima facie evidence as to the facts of 
military service of any persons who come 
within the purview of the protection of the 
act. 

Section 604 designates the act shall be cited 
as the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940. 

An analogy to the provisions for the sus- 
pension of the running of the statute of limi- 
tations was the act of Congress, June 11, 1864 
(13 Stat. 123), entitled “An act in relation to 
the limitation of actions in certain cases,” 
which provided for suspension of the running 
of the statute of limitations as to rights of 
persons in the North, which could not be 
enforced in the Confederate States by reason 
of the war. 

Mr. Justice Swayne, in Stewart v. Kahn, 
supra, held such legislation valid as within 
the war power, and said: 

“In the latter case the power (war power) 
is not limited to victories in the field and the 
dispersement of insurgent forces. It carries 
with it inherently the power to guard against 
the immediate renewal of the conflict and to 
remedy the evils which have arisen from its 
rise and progress. This act falls within the 
latter category.” 

The United States Supreme Court, in 
Hanger v. Abbott ( (1867) 6 Wall. 532, 18 L. ed. 
939), decided that, independent of the act of 
1864, the time in which the courts in States 
which had seceded were closed to citizens of 
loyal States, should be deducted from the 
time prescribed by the statute of limitations 
of such States, in spite of the fact that such 
statutes were silent as to such exceptions and 
the congressional act of 1864 was not taken 
into consideration. 

In the 1918 act Mr. Justice Brandeis 
(Ebert v. Poston (1924), 266 U. S. 548; 45 
S. Ct. 188)) held that the suspension of the 
running of the statute of limitations was 
prospective, not retroactive, and was inappli- 
cable to proceedings instituted previous to 
military service. 

The California District Court of Appeal 
construed the 1918 act in two decisions— 
Riordan v. Zube ((1920), 50 Cal App. 22; 195 
Pac. 65), where Justice Nourse decided that a 
justice court, by reason of the provisions for 
stay of judgment, was not deprived of its 
jurisdiction. In that case the dependents of 
persons in the military service endeavored, 
by an equitable action, to set aside a judg- 
ment of eviction which was valid on its face, 
no appeal having been taken. 

Judge Kerrigan held in Mader v. Christie 
((1921) 52 Cal. App. 138) that the filing of 
the affidavit was valid, even though filed after 
entry of default, if it were filed prior to the 
entry of judgment. 
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It is singular that few cases involving con- 
struction of the 1918 act reached the Federal 
courts, and, despite the novel problems, but 
few cases were adjudicated in the State 
courts. 

In all probability, 22 years ago instaliment 
contracts were not so widespread as at the 
present time. 

As in all legislation, we see a conflict of 
interests and to a certain extent hardship 
will naturally be incurred by owners of real 
property and vendors of personal property 
under conditional sales contracts. However, 
in the last analysis, legislation of this char- 
acter does not obliterate obligations but 
merely for all practical purposes, either ex- 
tends the operations of the statute of limita- 
tions or temporarily stays the enforcement of 
obligations. 





The United States a Republic 
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LETTER FROM READER’S COLUMN OF 
THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted 
by the House, I offer the following letter 
from the reader’s column in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 1, 1941: 


[From the Washington Post of January 1, 
1941] 


UNITED STATES A REPUBLIC 


When the American press finally loses its 
freedom, it may then begin to wonder why it 
happened and blame everybody but its own 
dear self. 

What in the world is the matter with the 
word “republican,” anyhow? It’s in the dic- 
tionaries, is an honest and legitimate part of 
our language. It’s in the Constitution cf the 
United States and “democratic” is not). 
Then, what’s the matter with it? What’s 
wrong with it? Even the Republicans them- 
selves shun the use of it, when they can find 
the slightest particle of an excuse to use 
“democratic.” “democracy,” etc. 

What form of Federal Government do we 
have in this country? 

Is it, in fact, a democracy? 

Or is it, in fact, a republic? 

It is a republic—it is republican—or, any- 
Way, supposed to be. 

Does the word “democracy,” or the word 
“democratic” appear (yet) in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America? Does 
either of them appear in that great docu- 
ment under which at least several of the 
131,000,000 people of the United States are 
trying to do business? Try to find them 
therein. If they’re there, I’ve missed them. 

The word “republican” does appear in the 
Constitution of the United States. Section 
4 of article 4, of the Constitution, says the 
following: “The United States shall guaran- 
tee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government.” 

It says nothing at all about a democratic 
form of government. 

If the term “democratic” and “republi- 
can” were not regarded as exactly synonymous 
by the writers of the document and by the 
other great men who gave us the chance 


to have such a thing as a government of the 
United States of America, then why does the 
Republican Party, which is making such an 
emphatic argument on the idea that it is 
“the constitutional party,” not use the con- 
stitutional term “republican” more and more 
and “democratic” less and less, in its political 
documents, news columns, editorial columns, 
and speeches? 

If the Republican Party itself consistently 
and always shuns all use of the term “re- 
publican” with reference to our form of gov- 
ernment and itself, can it blame the major- 
ity of the people of the United States for 
having arrived (on November 5) at the con- 
clusion that all things “republican” are bank- 
rupt, dead, and gone—and that if our form 
of government ics democratic the Democrats 
must have invented it, and having invented 
it, then they surely, being the geniuses of 
its origin and its existence, must logically 
be the boys and girls who ought to be voted 
for for the purpose of operating and running 
it. 

They have a democratic form of govern- 
ment in Iceland, I hear, but we don’t have 
one—and never have had one. 

Did you ever hear anybody singing a song 
entitled “The Battle Hymn of the Democ- 
racy” or join “The Grand Old Army of the 
Democracy’? I never did! 

Quo VapIs? 

WASHINGTON, December 30. 
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Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my good fortune to be the recipient of 
an invitation from His Excellency the 
Archbishop of Los Angeles, Most Rev- 
erend John J. Cantwell, D. D., to attend 
the celebration of the centennial of the 
founding of the first Catholic diocese in 
the State of California, on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 13, 1940, in the Los Angeles Coliseum. 
The entire ceremony, and the sermon 
preached by Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, of 
the Catholic University of America, was 
such a source of edification that I feel it 
my duty to make available to all the peo- 
ple of our Nation a brief account of what 
transpired on this historic occasion, to- 
gether with the verbatim text of Mon- 
signor Sheen’s sermon. 

The climax of the celebration came 
with the offering of holy mass in a setting 
perfect in every liturgical detail. Par- 
ticipating were more than 120,000 people 
of every race and creed, including more 
than half the hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, numerous 
religious dignitaries from various foreign 
countries, thousands of the clergy. and 
nuns of all religious orders, and hundreds 
of civic leaders of the State and Nation, 
who had come irrespective of religious 
affiliations, to pay tribute in the name of 
the State, county, and city administrative 
agencies, and in the name of civic or- 
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ganizations to the beloved leader of the 
church in California, the Archbishop of 
Los Angeles, Most Reverend John J. 
Cantwell, D. D. 

Truly the majestic beauty of the scene 
was inspiring. Decorations consisted of 
fiowers, plants, tapestries, and flags of 
the religious societies, the city, the State, 
and finally, above all, Old Glory. The 
massive gathering was a rainbow of color 
ranging from the black of the nun’s 
habit, through the gay tones of civil dress 
to the rich hues of the pontifical vest- 
ments, and over all was the blue Cali- 
fornia sky and the warm, Tropic-like sun- 
shine. As the ceremonies progressed one 
noticed the silent reverent attention and 
devotion of the huge throng as it united 
in the prayers and hymns of the solemn 
ritual. The theme of the entire cere- 
mony was “Peace, but the peace of 
Christ.” The brilliant orator, Monsignor 
Sheen, in his sermon compared the three 
parts of the mass to three like elements 
in California’s history; finally pleading 
with his vast audience to “stop downing 
things,” and “start looking up, up, up, up 
to God.” 

No one could pay greater tribute to this 
outstanding scholar, orator, and theolo- 
gian, than to read his words and then 
apply their lesson to his daily life. The 
text of the sermon follows: 


There are certain things in life which are 
too beautiful to be forgotten. The sacrificial 
death of national heroes is one. For that rea- 
son we keep Memorial Day. In like manner, 
the most beautiful thing in the history of our 
Blessed Lord was His death. Everyone else 
who ever came into this world came into it to 
live; He came into it to die. Death was a 
stumbling block to Socrates, but it was the 
crown of life to Christ. He Himself told us 
that He came to “give His life for the redemp- 
tion of many” and that no one could take it 
away but He would lay it down of Himself. 
Since, then, death was the supreme moment 
for which Christ lived, it was the one thing 
He wished to have remembered. He did not ask 
that men should write down His words into 
Scripture; He did not ask that the story of 
His life be recorded in history; but He did ask 
that men remember His death. And in order 
that its memory might not be any haphazard 
narrative on the part of men, He Himself in- 
stituted the precise way in which it should be 
recalled. That memorial which He institutea 
on the night before He died was the mass, in 
which He gave to us something that no other 
man dying was ever able to give, namely Him- 
self. 

Hence, to us the mass is the crowning act of 
Christian worship for its value depends not on 
him who says it, nor on him who hears it, but 
on Him Who is the one High Priest and Vic- 
tim, Jesus Christ Our Lord. It is by no mere 
coincidence that the centenary of the episco- 
pacy of California is celebrated with a mass, 
for the three elements of the holy sacrifice 
are woven into the history of every human 
being, every institution, and every civilization 
that can justly call itself Christian. 

The three parts of the mass are: (1) The 
offertory, in which man offers himself to 
God; (2) the consecration, in which God 
accepts that offering in Christ; and (3) the 
communion, in which there is a penetration 
of God and man in a sublime act of love. 

In like manner, the church in California, 
being truly Christian, has the same three 
elements in its history: (1) It had its offer- 
tory when the Franciscan missionaries offered 
California to God; (2) its consecration, when 
its missions were immolated during the days 
of persecution; (3) its communion in this 
centenary, when the faithful unite them- 
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selves to God in a sublime act of thanks- 
giving and love. In the offertory we offer 
ourselves to God under the symbols of bread 
and wine. These two elements were chosen 
by Our Blessed Lord, because no two better 
represent the unity of Christians than bread, 
which is made from many grains of wheat, 
and wine, which is made from many grapes. 
So we who are many are one in Christ. By 
offering bread, which is the marrow o4 
the earth, and by offering wine, which is i‘s 
very blood, we are offering those things which 
most nourish man and therefore are equiva- 
lently offering ourselves. 


THE OFFERTORY 


The beginning of California’s history might 
be compared to the offertory of the mass. 
The sacristy from which came the priests 
who offered California to God was the state 
of Mexico. The altar was the land of Cali- 
fornia, stretching from San Diego Bay 700 
miles northward beyond San Francisco Bay, 
under which was hidden as in a reliquary 
the gold which once would enrich a nation. 
The sanctuary lamp was the golden sunset 
of the Golden State where the day as a priest 
would take the sun as a host from its Orient 
tabernacle, lift it over the land and then set 
it at night “in the flaming monstrance of 
the West.” The reredos of the altar was a 
chain of mountains thrown up by nature as 
if the powerful hand of God had streached 
out to protect it with caressing rock. The 
credence table was the fertile vineyards and 
peaceful ocean from which would come the 
wine and water for sacrifice. The hosts on 
the paten was the Franciscan Father Serra 
and his band of missionaries, who, by vows 
of consecration to God, had turned the wheat 
= their existence into living breads of the 

tar. 

The chalice was the bodies of these mis- 
sionaries who were willing to be drained of 
the wine of their blood like the lamb on 
Calvary’s Hill. The congregation that came 
to be incorporated into their offertory to God 
by the year 1823 comprised 90,000 Indians, of 
whom 30,000 resided in 21 missions where, in 
a self-supporting community life they were 
taught the doctrines of the faith and trained 
in the arts of civilization. 


THE CONSECRATION 


In the holy sacrifice of the mass the offer- 
tory is followed by the consecration. In the 
consecration of the mass God accepts the gift 
of ourselves. When we offer a gift to some- 
one it is still ours. When he accepts it, we 
surrender it. It is not enough to bring the 
wheat and grapes of our lives to Christ; the 
wine must be poured out, and the wheat 
must be ground. The very offering of bread 
and wine suggests that we are destined to 
sacrifice, for no two substances must suffer 
more to become what they are than wheat and 
grapes. Wheat must pass through a winter 
and then the calvary of a mill; grapes must 
surrender their very blood in the Gethsemane 
of a wine press. The gift of ourselves to God 
implies a transformation, an immolation, a 
surrender. That climax is reached in the 
consecration of the mass when the bread and 
wine are changed into the body and blood of 
Christ, for it is then that we are caught up in 
Christ, and plunged into His Calvary and His 
offering to the Heavenly Father for the sal- 
vation of the world. 

It was not enough that the Franciscans 
offered themselves and California to God in 
the offertory of their mass. If God would ac- 
cept the gift, He would have to purify it like 
gold is tried by fire, or like the seed which 
needs must die before it springs forth unto 
fruit, or like the Master Himself who needs 
must suffer in order to enter into His glory. 
The consecration of California’s history was 
its persecution, when the Franciscan mis- 
sionaries who offered themselves to Christ, 
were now like unto Him, to suffer under 
Pontius Pilate. 

In the year 1821 Mexico won its independ- 





ence from Spain. Successive anticlerical 
Masonic governments which came to Mexico 
from Spain after the French Revolution 
sought to wrest control of the prosperous 
missions from the Franciscans. Like unto 
Judas, who complained at the waste of oint- 
ment which Magdalene poured like peni- 
tential tears upon the feet of her Master, 
they, too, were interested not in the use of 
the wealth of the missions for a greater 
honor and glory of God but for their own 
selfish and debased pleasures. Their efforts 
resulted in the passing of the law of August 
9, 1834, which secularized the missions and 
replaced the Franciscans by local politicians 
whom today we would call racketeers. From 
the very beginning their interest was money, 
not souls. They slaughtered the flocks of the 
missions for their hides and tallow, confis- 
cated their crops, stripped the buildings of 
everything of value, taught cupidity and vice 
to the natives, and forced the Franciscans to 
endure every indignity. Once more Christ 
in His church was crucified between two 
thieves. 

In order to salvage the missions from these 
avaricious politicians, Father Garcia Diego, 
holding the ranking ecclesiastical office in 
California at the time, petitioned Don Itur- 
bide, the minister of ecclesiastical affairs in 
Mexico, to erect California into a separate di- 
ocese. In plain language, Father Diego felt 
that a bishop in California could handle the 
g better than the friars; in addition to 
that, the bishop could recruit subjects for 
the priesthood and replace the depleted 
Franciscans with native clergy. Acting on 
this suggestion of Father Diego, the Mexi- 
can. Government petitioned the Holy See 
to erect upper and Lower California into a 
separate diocese and to appoint Father 
Diego as its first bishop. 

On April 27, 1840, Gregory XVI in the bull 
Apostolicam Sollicitudinem separated both 
Californias from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of Sonora and created a distinct diocese at 
San Diego with Bishop Diego as its first 
bishop. He was consecrated on October 4, 
1840, on the Feast of St. Francis of Assisi, 
and in his first pastoral letter of October 28 
lamented the misfortunes that had befallen 
the church in California and promised that 
one of his first interests would be the opening 
of schools and the founding of seminaries. 
But the persecution was not over. The in- 
come from the Pious fund was confiscated by 
a revolutionary government. Eking out a 
bare existence he felt that the prospects were 
so dark that California would never see his 
successor. Weighed down with grief at the 
spiritual and material demoralization of his 
diocese, Bishop Diego died of a broken heart. 
This was California’s dark hour of consecra- 
tion, when the first bishop of the. State could 
say of his own body and blood the very words 
he breathed daily over the bread and wine: 
‘This is my body. This is my blocd.” 

But all was not lost in California, as all 
was not lost on Calvary. Just as in the mass 
the species or appearances of the bread and 
wine remain the same but the substance is 
changed, so too the species or appearance of 
California remained the same after the perse- 
cution as before, but there was perhaps never 
a moment in the history of the State when 
the substance of missionary life was more one 
in Christ, more responsive to the touch of 
wounded hands, the approach of scarred feet, 
and the embrace of an open heart. 


THE COMMUNION 


In the Christian order just as there can 
never be a Good Friday without an Easter 
Sunday, or a crown without a cross, so too in 
our lives and the lives of our Christian insti- 
tutions, the sacrifice must always precede the 
sacrament. There is no communion without 
a consecration. Throughout all nature an 
undisputed law holds sway, “We live by what 
we slay.” Before the grass of the field can 
become the sacrament by which the animals 
live, it must first be sacrificed, by being torn 
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up from its roots and ground beneath the 
very jaws of death. Before the animals can 
become the sacrament of our bodies or the 
nourishment of our lives, they too must sub- 
mit to the sacrificial knife and the burning 
fires. All nature draws life from crucifixion, 
In a far more mysterious way it was our sins 
that sentenced Christ to Calvary, and yet by a 
wonderful dispensation of Providence, it is 
He who is our life, our truth, our all. We 
still live by what we slay. 

As there can be no sacrament without a 
sacrifice, so there could be no communion 
with one another and with God in this cen- 
tenary without the sacrifice of the Franciscans 
and the bishops who sowed where we reap 
today. The church in California is living by 
what has been slain. 

The ciborium required for the communions 
of this State alone must now contain 1,000,000 
hosts for such is the number of Catholics in 
the State. It takes 1,200 priests to distribute 
that communion at the altar rail of the 
Pacific coast. But perhaps the most fitting 
evidence that this centenary is the commun- 
ion of California’s history is the dedication of 
the new seminary which takes place at this 
time, for by its erection Archbishop Cantwell 
fulfills for the first time the desire of Father 
Diego. 

Just as Mary bore within herself as a 
ciborium for 9 months Him whom she was to 
hold aloft to the world on Christmas morn 
with the words “Behold the Lamb of God,” so, 
too, Archbishop Cantwell, after a hundred 
years of preparation, can reap the harvest of 
his sacrificial forebears and hold aloft to the 
State of California the ciborium of a new 
seminary filled with the hosts of future priests 
and say, “Behold the Lambs of God who will 
take away the sins of the world.” 

Today ends the cycle of California’s mass 
as we gather in a public act of thanksgiving 
to Almighty God to sing to the first 100 years 
Ite Missa Est. But the history of California, | 
like the mass, is finished only to begin again, 
for until the consummation of time it will be 
through the living out of the mass in our lives 
and our institutions that we will be brought 
to eternal glory. Just as peace is not some- 
thing passive but active in the sense that it 
must be won, so, too, the coming generations 
must once more live through the cycles of the 
offertory and consecration before they may 
come to the glory of another centenary. The 
new seminary may be the beginning of the 
offertory of the new cycle, for from its altar 
will come the missionaries of the future. 
What the consecration of another cycle will 
be, God only knows. We do know, however, 
that there is presently hidden within the leg- 
islation of this State a law which would well 
become the foundation of another Californian 
consecration—the law, and it is the only law 
in the United States, which taxes the schcols 
which teach religion. 

It is indeed a sorry commentary upon our 
democracy when the only schools which are 
doing anything to preserve God in our na- 
tional life, morality in our children, are those 
schools which are penalized by the very 
State which receives their benefits. It was 
the gift of the Franciscans’ missions which 
sanctified the altar of California, and not 
vice versa. It is religion which is blessing 
California, not vice versa. May God grant 
that the civil authorities of this State, recog- 
nizing that religious contribution, will cele- 
brate this centenary by striking from its 
statute books a law which burdens the 
teacher for being moral, the pupil for being 
religious, the Christian for being Christlike, 
and the school for being a bulwark of democ- 
racy. 

All around us are people who are ceaselessly 
hating someone or something, shouting, 
“Down with capitalism. Down with labor 
unions. Down with religion. Down with 
government. Down with economic royalists. 
Down with property. Down with this class, 
Down with that class.” 








But I say: Up from class hate. Up from 
all hate. Let us stop downing things and 


start looking up, up, up, up to God. 





What's the Matter With Beans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


STATEMENT BY LEO D. CLINE 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by Mr. Leo D. Cline, 
president of the Michigan Bean Shippers 
Association: 


The disturbing news comes from Washing- 
ton that the good old army diet of beans is to 
be adulterated with paté de foie gras, cavair, 
and similar culinary delicacies. What’s the 
large idea? We Michiganders, who grow the 
finest beans in the world, would like to know. 

American soldiers won the revolution on 
beans. They licked Mexico, and went up San 
Juan Hill on beans. They fought Antietam 
and Gettysburg on beans. They broke through 
the Hindenburg line on beans. Are the beans 
of today lacking in the calories, vitamins, or 
whatever it was that in the past made them 
the greatest fighting grub on earth? 

The idea that men can march and fight as 
stoutly on stomachs bloated with French 
pastry as they can on stomachs filled with 
solid army beans, sounds like “one of those 
foreign ‘isms,’ against which we are told to be 
constantly on guard.”—Reprinted from edi- 
torial appearing in the Detroit Free Press, De- 
cember 19, 1940. 

To the best of our knowledge, the only navy 
beans exported so far this year have gone to 
Greece, and they certainly are making a 
mighty good showing. 

Seriously speaking, Michigan navy beans 
are not only an economical food, but a well- 
balanced one. Additional purchases by the 
Army and Navy of Michigan navy beans at 
this time could be of great assistance to the 
approximately 57,000 growers whose income 
is exceedingly low when compared with other 
classes of our population. 

LEo D. CLINE, 
President, Michigan Bean 
Shippers’ Association. 





The Cloakroom 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, January 10, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
favorite song at the White House is My 
Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean. 
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There was a hint of the fall of capital- 
ism in the words and the inflection dur- 
ing his tax discussion. 

Eleanor thinks that Franklin should 
have more applause; she is mistaken; he 
is suffering from too much. 

Harry Hopkins demonstrated how not 
to be a diplomat when as W. P. A. direc- 
tor he called Governor Talmadge of 
Georgia a “yap.” 

Why should the head of a democracy 
have a personal representative at the 
Court of St. James? ‘The Nation has an 
Ambassador confirmed by the Senate. 

This same week Bullitt, who promised 
France we would send soldiers, said, “We 
know that the surest way to defeat the 
Axis Powers is for us to go to war.” 

The President’s apparent obsession is 
that the Huns are coming; yet during a 
lucid interval Monday, he admitted that 
no enemy could land troops here before 
establishing bases. 

The “national emergency” had three 
objectives: Third term, war President, 
and helping the Allies whip Hitler, who 
has wounded our leader’s pride. 

There have been three stages in the 
War propaganda: First, actual defense; 
second, all aid to England short of war; 
and now, it is get Hitler at all costs. 

The twenty-second anniversary of the 
death of Col. T. R. Roosevelt was also 
Monday. He led a neutral nation and 
brought the agents of warring Russia and 
Japan together at Portsmouth to effect 
peace. 

The policy of our leader is to conquer 
Germany—and all the continental shores 
are hostile now. The only practical 
thing we can do for England is to erect 
a bombproof steel dome over her. 

We wonder what compensation Emer- 
son could find in the loss of our democ- 
racy and the gaining of a dictatorship at 
home. Billions for defense do not hit the 
mark. 

If you want to forget this hectic world 
and live a long time, follow the plan of 
the old colored man who said, “When I 
sit, I sit loose, and when I worry, I go to 
sleep.” 





Citizen’s Pledge for National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


COMPOSITION BY HUBERT M. HARRISON, 
OF THE LONGVIEW (TEX.) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following short 
composition entitled “Citizen’s Pledge for 
National Defense.” Hubert M. Harrison, 
vice president and general manager of 
the East Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
Longview, Tex., is the individual who 





composed and assembled these very timely 
words: 


CITIZEN’S PLEDGE FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I will keep myself fit—physically, mentally, 
spiritually—to be ready for any crisis and to 
discipline myself for strength. 

I will go about my business with a clear 
eye, a cool head, and a stout heart, neither 
scared by wild rumors nor deluded by false 
security. 

I will do my particular job—in office, store, 
shop, mill, or farm—better than it was ever 
done before, dedicating my skill to my coun- 
try’s service. 

I will take an active interest in govern- 
ment—in town, school district, county, State, 
and Nation—and make it my business to 
understand public affairs, laws, and policies. 

I will help build my town as a whole- 
some, balanced community, because if all the 
communities are sound, America will be 
sound. 

I will support the church as an institution 
that teaches the truth that makes men free 
and preserves moral order. 

I will vote in every election, appreciating 
the right of the ballot now denied in many 
lands. 

I will serve on juries when called, realizing 
that the right of trial by jury is a precious 
privilege of free men. 

I will support billions for defense but not 
one cent for waste. 

I will work for unity among all our people 
and oppose efforts to create hatred based 
on race, creed, or color. 

I will encourage our boys and girls to 
revere and respect our American traditions, 

I will keep faith with myself, my country, 
and my God. 

HvuBERT M. HarRIsON, 





Overlooking the Soviets? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL BY DR. JOSEPH F. THORNING 


Mr.ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Florida Catholic: 


[From the Florida Catholic] 
OVERLOOKING THE SOVIETS? 


In the storm of excitement which can 
easily carry us into war, it is opportune to 
ask why there has been no definition of 
policy toward the Union of Socialist and 
Soviet Republics. 

For many months, the attitude of the 
United States toward the Axis Powers has 
been a matter of public record. It is one of 
open hostility. Indeed, it is safe to say 
that if Germany and Italy felt they were in a 
position to multiply the number of their 
enemies, they would seize the initiative to 
launch a declaration of war. America is 
committed to the defeat of Nazi and Fascist 
totalitarianism. The material resources of 
the Nation are enlisted against the dictator- 
ships in Berlin and Rome. That is official. 

Under the circumstances, it is fair to in- 
quire where we stand with respect to Soviet 
Russia. 
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The Kremlin in Moscow shelters a despot 
who lives and rules by force alone. Violence 
has been the sole religion and creed of Josef 
Stalin. Murder has been his ordinary weapon. 
As to his aggressions testimony can be taken 
from the people of Poland, Finland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Rumania, and China. 

With respect to the last-named country, 
too many Americans forget that in the past 20 
years the armies of the Soviet war lord have 
effected a species of “peaceful penetration” of 
outer Mongolia and Turkestan. Communist 
battalions are ready to play the role of 
traitor in a number of other Chinese terri- 
tories. Nor is Stalin averse to adventures 
against British India, Iraq, and Iran. With 
a caution which at times verges on cowardice, 
this modern Genghis Khan is carving out 
for himself new empires both in Asia and 
Europe. 

The Turks, on guard at the Golden Horn, 
realize that the sword of aggression has a 
sharp double-edge. 

When will all the people of the Americas 
awaken to the danger presented by the Com- 
munist international Trojan horse in the 
Western Hemisphere? 

In this connection it may be useful to re- 
call the speech delivered by Stalin’s mouth- 
piece, President Mikhail I. Kalinin, of the 
Supreme Council of the Soviet Union, who, 
on November 30, 1940, declared that “ ‘Red’ 
soldiers and sailors are not only the members 
of a great army and navy but also fighters of 
the most revolutionary fighting forces in the 
world’s history.” 

Why not take the Soviet official at his 
word? 

The “most revolutionary fighting forces in 
the world’s history” are active in every city, 
town, and hamlet of the American republics. 
These soldiers of the new Marxist order are 
revolutionary and atheistic to the core. Their 
crusade is directed principally against the 
religious and spiritual elements in man, as 
the late Pius XI pointed out in the Divini 
Redemptoris. His Holiness, Pius XII, has 
likewise exposed the dialectical materialism 
of Moscow. Other religious leaders, including 
all the members of the American hierarchy, 
have warned that Marxism is more than a 
philosophy of death; that it is a militant 
campaign which knows no armistice, even 
during the Christmastide. 

The most significant feature of Comrade 
Kalinin’s declaration was his repetition of a 
favorite phrase of Nicholas Lenin. The lat- 
ter, more than once, compared the Soviet 
Union, existing in the midst of nations which 
respected religion, the home, and private 
property, to “a citadel in the state of siege.” 
On November 30, 1940, Mr. Kalinin employed 
similar language. His exact words are reveal- 
ing: 
“We live in a beleaguered fortress. Of 
course, it is a tremendous fortress covering 
one-sixth of the world’s surface. But the 
other five-sixths are held by our unprincipled, 
irreconcilable enemies.” 

The Nazi dictator has from time to time 
used language which outlines his dreams of 
world domination. America, with commend- 
able foresight, has taken the threat seriously. 
Simultaneously, it should be noted that the 
Soviet czar, both in person and through his 
henchmen, has addressed comparable admo- 
nitions to the people of the civilized world. 

Stalin’s actions, though from motives of 
present prudence are limited in scope, are 
entirely in line with his announced plan. 

The Marxist program is likewise satisfied 
with nothing less than world empire. 

The Communist high command is intensi- 
fying its warfare against God, against the 
family, against social reconstruction. 

On which side of the barricades is American 
democracy? 
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Total Defense Against the Total Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been favorably impressed 
by the high caliber of the new Members 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress. Their 
enthusiasm for patriotic service in these 
critical days is a challenge to every old 
Member to be worthy of the following 
tribute from a reporter for the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor] 


CONGRESS VERSUS MADAME TUSSAUD’S—AN 
INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


The new Congress is in town—the seventy- 
seventh session of the Congress of the United 
States. It convened for a few hours last 
Friday; this week it takes off its coat and 
goes to work. 

Now, Congress is the cartoonist’s delight 
and the final guarantee that the humorist 
can meet his deadline; for when all else fails 
it is always possible, and fortunately per- 
missible, to take a crack at the Congressman. 
All in all Congress is the most satirized and 
ridiculed part of the democratic way of life 
and when the Congressman isn’t getting it 
from his constituents, he is getting it from 
the newspapers, and when he isn’t getting it 
from the newspapers he is likely to get it 
from the President. 

But only the important can so long merit 
so many burrs and barbs and only the warthy 
can weather them. Congress was never more 
important than it is today and there is every 
evidence that its decisions are going to prove 
worthy of the trust with which the Nation— 
and history—at this moment endow it. 

Congress is to the government of a free 
people what the engine is to the automobile: 
It makes it work. And it is the first part of 
the mechanism of democracy which the dic- 
tator dismantles. That’s how important Con- 
gress is. The German Reichstag and the 
Italian Parliament continue to meet, on sum- 
mons—why is it that the dictators like to 
keep up the facade of democracy?—but they 
possess as much initiative and power as 
Madame Tussaud’s waxworks. 

Congress, conscious of the great faith which 
the American people have in democracy, is 
now called upon to attest that faith by great 
works in behalf of democracy. 

There will be only one issue before this 
Congress: America’s role in the war. That 
is the supreme and superseding issue. Every 
question which Congress will be called upon 
to answer, every decision which Congress 
will be called upon to make, will stem di- 
rectly from the war which, in the President’s 
considered words, place American civiliza- 
tion in as great a peril as any time since 
Jamestown and Plymouth Rock. The imme- 
diate agenda before Congress tells the story: 

1. New and perhaps larger appropriations 
than already voted for Army, Navy, and air 
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force; appropriations to guarantee a total 
defense against the. total emergency. These 
will run to $10,000,000,000 plus $7,000,000,000 
of nondefense expenditures. 

2. Legislation necessary to give effect to 
President Roosevelt’s plan to take over all 
new war orders from Britain and to loan or 
lease the ships, planes, and munitions on a 
gentlemen’s agreement to return or replenish 
them, or to repay them with other essential 
commodities. This will pose the issue Of all- 
out aid to Britain. 

3. Increased taxes to go as far as possible 
on a pay-now basis in financing the vast 
arms program. 

4. Economy—and where has that word 
been so long? A genuine effort will be made 
to reduce nondefense appropriations and to 
balance the nonemergency part of the Fed- 
eral Budget. 

5. The Federal Reserve Board’s significant 
recommendations direct to Congress to en- 
able the Government to minimize and con- 
trol the inflationary effects of the anticipated 
defense boom. 

6. Possible working-hour and antistrike leg- 
islation to speed defense production. 

7. Expansion of the Nation’s private and 
public power facilities as a part of the na- 
tional-defense program, this to include legis- 
lative authority to development of power on 
the St. Lawrence River. 

It is not, of course, the province of these 
weekly articles to assert opinions on any and 
every subject or to prejudge all the questions 
which Congress must soon decide. But there 
is a criterion we can offer which we believe 
represents the majority conviction of the 
Nation and by which we can test the value 
and validity, the rightness and timeliness of 
public policy at this hour. 

The criterion is frankly based upon the as- 
sumption that no other issue than the total 
defense of the United States has primacy or 
priority in America today. Therefore, the 
criterion is: Does the proposed law or the 
proposed action—whether it concerns spend- 
ing, saving, taxing, whether it affects labor, 
capital, or consumer—significantly and sin- 
gle-mindedly contribute to the cne end of to- 
tal defense against the total peril? That toe- 
tal defense includes continuous aid to Britain 
at admitted risks. 

Whatever national action contributes sig- 
nally to that end deserves quick and open- 
minded consideration. Whatever does not 
contribute signally to that end is irrelevent 
and untimely, if we believe the outcome of this 
war has any meaning to our liberties, our 
lives, and our Nation. 

This, then, is the criterion and it is offered 
as a touchstone to test public questions. 

Actually, Congress gets down to work this 
week showing every indication that it in- 
tends to follow the leadership of the Presi- 
dent on all matters vitally related to the war. 
This is not, however, a rubber-stamp Congress 
and were it not for the emergency it would be 
anti-New Deal in its main direction, but on 
the other hand were it not for the emergency 
there would perhaps be no New Deal for Con- 
gress to be anti. 

All in all, President Roosevelt is establish- 
ing closer consultative relations with his 
legislative leaders than at any time during 
his other two terms. He has not thus far 
departed from his avowed role of a war-crisis, 
Nation-unity President and he gives no sign 
of intending to pick a quarrel with Congress. 
In assenting to the Federal Reserve Board 
anti-inflation program, the President is for 
the first time voluntarily divesting himself of 
some power voted to him by Congress during 
the depression. 

Congress will be watchful but ccoperative. 
Looks as though the President and Congress 
might get on. 
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Labor Should Be Represented on All 
National-Defense Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE TACOMA (WASEH.) 
LABOR ADVOCATE 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I add herein an 
editorial from a.recent issue of the Ta- 
coma Labor Advocate, the official spokes- 
man of the A. F. of L. unions of the 
city of Tacoma, Wash., and vicinity. 

This editorial is especially apt at this 
time in view of current attempts to 
cripple or eviscerate labor’s legislative 
program, and because of the fact that 
labor has beer too often ignored in 
respect to representation on defense 
commissions, draft boards, and similar 
groups set up in this emergency. I have, 
personally, repeatedly urged that duly 
accredited, long-experienced representa- 
tives of organized labor be named on 
various committees, boards, and agencies 
dealing with our national-defense emer- 
gency, and particularly with the admin- 
istration of the draft laws. It is from 
organized labor that we must secure the 
skilled workmanship as a result of which 
our tanks, planes, ships, and munitions 
are constructed. It is proper that we 
should encourage labor to feel that its 
judgment is considered and its good will 
encouraged in this crisis. 

The editorial is as follows: 


WHY IGNORE LABOR? 


Organized labor consists of one of the most 
powerful groups in the United States not 
merely because of numbers but because of 
unity of sentiment. And it is certainly not 
without feelings of chagrin that in this pro- 
gram of defense, as President Green points 
out, labor is more or less ignored. 

This is neither wise nor democratic for it 
is impossible to believe that this slight handed 
to labor was not deliberate, if not deliberately 
provocative. And in the defense of democracy 
such attempts to ignore labor nrust have in 
themselves a very adverse result. 

Almost any old thing can get appointed on 
a draft board, but labor must be set aside as 
either not having ideas worth considering nor 
a sense of fairness in its ruling. And that, 
if you please, while the larger number of 
those drafted will be taken from the workers’ 
ranks to be handled without any sympathy 
from anyone for their position. 

The same thing can be said about the 
Presidential nominations for the defense 
committees. It is true that Roosevelt, doubt- 
less for political reasons, finds himself with 
a close affinity for Sidney Hillman, but Hill- 
man has neither the knowledge nor the ex- 
perience of the productive processes in any- 
thing but the needle trades industries. 

We have to admit that this systematic 
ignoring of labor doesn’t appeal to us at all. 
In fact, it makes us suspicious and uneasy. 
For it seems to say that when the defense 
program gets properly started labor regula- 
tions of a protective nature, labor laws, and 
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such will be jettisoned to enable the profiteers 
to mak. more profit by a greater effort at 
speed and at labor’s expense. 

This was the system wherewith Great Brit- 
ain began the war with Germany. It is an in- 
disputable fact that the Tory government 
lately addicted to the doctrines of appease- 
ment had openly ignored labor interests. 
They had rods in steep for labor until the 
Norwegian crisis opened the eyes of the na- 
tion to the productive shortcomings of busi- 
nessmen and politicians in war industries, 
and the unfortunate consequences which had 
followed the systematic attempt to sidetrack 
and to ignore labor from any control. 

The fact of the matter is that despite big- 
business claims to efficient production, it is 
helpless without labor, either as a force or- 
ganizing for production or as a vital element 
in management. But big business, and espe- 
cially the leaders in big business, and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers have so 
long accustomed themselves to claiming an 
efficient origin and control of production and 
production methods they have come to believe 
themselves their own involuntary claims to 
that effect. 

It is in labor’s ranks that real efficiency can 
be found. It has been shown by railway 
shop labor, and by efficient governance of the 
systematic control on the assembly line, labor 
perfects production, speeds it up, and makes 
it truly efficient. 

The man who has worked in industry for 
any length of time and has not that borne in 
upon him must, indeed, be blind to all the 
facts of experience, and it is amazing, unwise, 
and ill-considered as a Government policy to 
ignore labor. We have too many recent ex- 
amples of the incapacity of both business and 
finance in productive spheres to believe that 
they can or will do anything in a really effec- 
tive way to achieve efficiency in industry for 
defense or otherwise. 





Four Assumptions About the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


ARTICLE BY STUART CHASE 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for some time a little publica- 
tion under the name of Uncensored has 
been coming to my desk. It usually has 
within it much food for thought. I was 
particularly struck with the issue of De- 
cember 28, 1940. 

The discussion of our place in the 
world scheme is so good that I have asked 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Recorp. The article follows: 

[From Uncensored. New York, of December 
28, 1940} 


Four ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE WAR 
(By Stuart Chase) 


The people of the United States are in pos- 
session of a workable pattern for community 
survival and well-being. The people of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa are not. I believe 
that any attempt by the United States for- 
cibly to impose a pattern on the Old World 
will not only fail, but almost certainly shatter 
the American pattern. This will leave the 








world without stability and without hope, 
anywhere. 

This is a very broad statement at a high 
level of abstraction. Let us bring it closer 
to earth. It is composed of four assump- 
tions: 

1. That the United States enjoys a rela- 
tively stable culture. 

2. That communities in the Old World do 
not. 

3. That the United States cannot remodel 
and stabilize the Old World by armed force. 

4. That a serious attempt to do so will 
destroy the American pattern. 


UNITED STATES CULTURE 


Our relative stability is compounded of 
many factors—our continental size, our nat- 
ural resources, our geographical isolation, our 
dominating position in the hemisphere, our 
democratic habits practiced by generations 
of pioneer ancestors. As a result of these 
factors we have few wars in the hemisphere, 
fewer armed revolts, no fortified frontiers, and 
good neighbors north and south. Our stand- 
ards of living are higher than anywhere else 
in the world today. This does not mean that 
living standards are adequate for all classes 
of people; only that they are unchallenged 
elsewhere and are, in most areas, well above 
the line of starvation, despair, and revolt. 

In the United States, citizens elect their 
leaders and have wide latitudes in the exer- 
cise of free speech, free press, free assembly, 
free worship, and freedom from being pushed 
around by autccrats, priests, land owners, 
gentlemen in colored shirts, and the secret 
police. They are not immune from being 
pushed around—witness the Negroes.and the 
Okies—but relative to Old World citizens, 
they are free men. Even in Britain, Sweden, 
and Switzerland today one has to do what 
the authorities tell one to do, or else. 

A major test of stability was the great de- 
pression of 1929, which presently caused Eu- 
rope to fall apart, but only rocked without 
shattering the Americas. We have found a 
sound culture bed. From this base, rough 
as it is, great developments are clearly visi- 
ble—the abolition of poverty, unprecedented 
improvements in health and energy, a tower- 
ing renaissance in the arts; an architecture 
and an engineering to challenge the gods. 
Toward these ends we are groping, with firm 
ground under our feet. We are the New 
World. We are the hope of mankind. Our 
culture is not burdened with the terrible 
dead weights which the Old World must 
carry. 

OLD WORLD CULTURE 


Countries in the Old World do not have 
this stability. Just because they are old they 
are vulnerable to the impact of high tech- 
nology. Their instability hardly needs docu- 
mentation. Look at any edition of any news- 
paper. * * * Britain fighting heroically 
for her life, as customs centuries old are 
melted down beneath the bombs. The Brit- 
ish Empire swaying on the brink. The oblit- 
eration of France in a shadow so biack we 
almost forget it is there at all. The frozen 
communities of Belgium, Holland, Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland. The murderous tension 
in the Balkans, with boundary lines snapping 
in all directions. The gutted shell of Spain. 
The Mediterranean as the new “dead sea.” 
The gory deadlock in China. Terror in Iran, 
Africa, and the East Indies. A precarious 
stability depending on one man’s will in 
Germany, Russia, Italy. 

Even in the best of times, Old World com- 
munities carry a load of unstable elements, 
largely lacking in the Americas. Consider the 
fractures implicit on a continent with 25 or 
more languages, tariff walls and currencies; 
with inadequate natural resources, with class 
divisions, violent ideologies, violent politics, 
bloody historical feuds. These cleavages were 
bad enough in the handicraft age. In the 
power age they make the culture unwork- 
able. How many years, decades, will it take 








to steam-roller these differences into a stable 
pattern which can guarantee both goods and 
freedoms? Power age communities need to 
be continental in scope to fit an expanding 
technology. Hitler now announces a new 
order in Europe. God knows Europe needs 
it, but one wonders if Hitler can do more 
than set up a kind of vineyard on Vesuvius. 
It looks as if the choice in Europe was to 
give up either nationalism or technology. 
Crusades to restore the rights of small na- 
tions will crash into the technoiogical im- 
perative, and vice versa. Can anyone resolve 
this crazy quilt but the people of Europe 
themselves? The British have not even sug- 
gested what they propose to do about it if 
they win. 
INTERVENTION? 

The United States cannot solve the political 
and economic problems of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and the Indies by armed assault on 
their totalitarian leaders. Consider what is 
involved. First, a military adventure—and 
we cannot possibly equip ourselves for mili- 
tary adventures overseas before 1944 at the 
earliest—in which America takes on Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan with their smaller 
allies, and before the show is over perhaps 
Russia, Spain, and France as well. Britain 
might be more of a liability than an asset in 
this adventure because of the extreme vul- 
nerability of the British Isles. Pledged to de- 
fend this outpost, now flanked by enemy 
bases and ringed on the west by fleets of sub- 
marines, we should be severely handicapped 
in our efforts to make a frontal assault on the 
European, African, or Asiatic mainland. If 
we confined our military effort solely to the 
defense of Britain, we might save the British 
Isles, and we might not. It would, I suspect, 
be a full-time job, and leave us little energy 
for the reduction of Berlin, Rome, Tokyo, 
Madrid, and Moscow. 

On the fantastic assumption that all these 
capitals were in our hands, what then? Our 
work would have just begun. Then we should 
have to find a social framework to fit some 
1,500,000,000 people, burdened with the cleav- 
ages just mentioned, and say to them: “Take 
this and like it.” We can be quite sure that 
many of them, perhaps most of them, won’t 
like it. So then we might try to make them 
like it. One way would be to keep a few mil- 
lion American boys, armed to the teeth, in 
constant attendance to see that they like it. 
Another would be concentration camps. 
Another would be puppet governments with 
strings pulled from Washington. 

How long would this educational program 
take? ° How long should we be in establishing 
our new order in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
Indies? And what if the blueprint turned out 
to be no good? Would the pattern we impose 
fit the revolutionary changes that are already 
far gone in those parts? Whom, by the way, 
would you nominate to prepare the blue- 
prints—Mr. Walter Lippmann, Mr. Jesse 
Jones, Mr. Hoover? When people say we 
ought to go and help Britain knock out Hitler 
and restore democracy, the free market, and 
the little nations, they apparently have no 
conception of what such a crusade entails. 
Their imaginations go riotously to the shoot- 
ing of Hitler, and there they stop. I grant it 
is a satisfying picture, but unfortunately the 
removal of Hitler would be only a preliminary 
incident in the total task before us. 

Americans are fine, upstanding, enterpris- 
ing folks. They could probably organize and 
defend the whole Western Hemisphere by 
giving their entire attention to the job. Or 
they might possibly win a stalemate peace 
for Britain, which would preserve her shat- 
tered island and her honor. But I do not 
see how they can do what I have indicated 
above. Giving Britain her island and her 
honor, furthermore, settles nothing, with 
Europe and Asia still in totalitarian hands. 

DOMESTIC DANGER 


If Americans attempt this program, 
whether they knock out the dictators or not, 
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they will most assuredly wreck their own 
New World pattern. As I said, we are an 
enterprising people. When we start a thing 
we like to finish it. We have never lost a 
war yet. With war once declared, or acts of 
war committed, there would be no end ex- 
cept victory or defeat—unless it were the 
utter exhaustion of both sides. 

The consequences to our culture of an all- 
out war abroad are simply told—M-Day, the 
liquidation of political democracy, of Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court, private enterprise, 
the banks, free press, and free speech; the 
persecution of German-Americans and Ital- 
ian-Americans, witch hunts, forced labor, 
fixed prices, rationing, astronomical debts, 
and the rest. We would become as a people 
tough, cruel, and vindictive. Scientific re- 
search would go to pot. With the whole 
world on our hands, draining our lifeblood 
overseas, we would have no time and no 
desire to plan for the America of the future. 
Our pattern would be smashed beyond 
repair. 

UNITED STATES POLICY 


If these assumptions are valid, what should 
be the foreign policy of the United States? 

1. Arm to the point where no Old World 
power or combination of powers will dare 
attack us. 

2. Link the Western Hemisphere into a 
self-sufficient economic unit, pending the 
time when the peoples of the Old World 
have achieved a stability which warrants co- 
operation with them. 

3. As a salute to a brave nation fighting 
against great odds, give Britain all the ma- 
terial aid we can spare from our defense 
requirements. The amount should be de- 
termined by technicians rather than poli- 
ticians. Britain is not fighting our war. 
France was not fighting our war—neither 
were Holland, Belgium, Poland, Finland, or 
Norway. European nations are fighting be- 
cause their continental pattern makes no 
sense. They will go on fighting in this war 
and in other wars until they learn how to 
live peaceably together. We have learned 
this lesson on our continent. Our war, if it 
comes, must be to defend what we have 
learned. 





Cause for Regret 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE OF JANUARY 10, 1941 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in to- 
day’s issue of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, which, in my judgment, clearly 
and cogently expresses the sentiments of 
a vast number of patriotic American citi- 
zens concerning the observations made 
by Mrs. Roosevelt on the reception ac- 
corded Mr. Roosevelt’s message of last 
Monday to the Congress, which observa- 
tions have, unfortunately, caused much 
acrimonious debate in the House during 
these critical days: 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT’S MISTAKE 

The regret, privately expressed, by Demo- 
crats in Congress that Mrs. Roosevelt saw fit 
to comment publicly on what she considered 
a lack of applause from Republicans to her 
husband’s message will be shared, we believe, 
by the country at large. In the first place— 
though as a visitor in the House Gallery she 
must have attended many joint sessions of 
Congress addressed by the President—she 
appears to have labored under a misconcep- 
tion worthy of a complete stranger to such 
gatherings. From where she sat, she has ex- 
plained, she could not speak with certainty 
as to individuals, but it was her “strong im- 
pression” that, while the response from the 
Democratic side to Mr. Roosevelt’s words 
was very general, the Republicans applaud- 
ing were few. She did not know, it seems, 
that in joint session to hear the President 
there is neither a Republican nor a Demo- 
ratic side of the Chamber, that in the 
scramble for seats party members intermingle 
on both sides of the aisle. Says Representa- 
tive Martin, minority leader, who was on the 
floor: “Maybe Mrs. Roosevelt could tell them 
apart; I couldn’t.” 

It seems obvious she couldn’t, and that 
from an erroneous premise she jumped to a 
conclusion for which, no doubt subcon- 
sciously, she had prepared her mind. But 
more deplorable is her implied assumption 
that Members of Congress whom she couldn’t 
distinguish and whom by guesswork she 
grouped as Republicans, because they did not 
applaud Mr. Roosevelt’s eloquence, were 
thereby proclaiming their partisanship above 
their patriotism. As Representative EpiTtH 
Nourse Rocers, of Massachusetts, has re- 
marked, this “presents a new concept in 
American constitutional theory. * * * 
The only legislative bodies which must ap- 
plaud the utterances of the head man are 
found today in Germany, Italy, and Japan.” 

We would not take the First Lady’s slip too 
seriously. But a word of caution to her does 
seem in order. A faulty impression On her 
part has more serious consequences than in 
the case of lesser folk, and when embellished 
in her syndicated column with inferences 
even more faulty it can work grave damage. 
Thus, in attempting to pillory a group of men 
as patriotic as she is, she has done the ad- 
ministration an evil turn. And not only 
that, she has advertised a nonexistent rift in 
national unity, of which the country’s ene- 
mies will seek to make full use. It was a poor 
My Day’s work. 





An Analysis of H. R. 1585, a Bill to 
Amend the Merchant Marine Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 8 I introduced in this House a bill, 
H. R. 1585, to amend section 511 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 
I now take the liberty of making a brief 
statement as to the purposes of this bill. 

The declared policy of the Congress, as 
outlined in title I of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, is to foster 
the development and encourage the 
maintenance of a merchant marine 
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sufficient at all times to maintain the flow 
of the domestic and foreign water-borne 
commerce of the United States, capable 
of serving as a naval and military auxil- 
iary in time of war or national emer- 
gency, owned and oper_ted under the 
United States flag by citizens of the 
United States and composed of the best 
equipped, safest, and most suitable types 
of vessels. 

In order to carry out this policy, provi- 
sion has been made for the payment of 
subsidies for the construction of vessels 
and their operation in the foreign com- 
merce of the United States and for tax 
exemption of certain earnings of subsi- 
dized operators. 

Section 607 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, provides that every 
ship operator receiving an operating- 
differential subsidy shall establish a capi- 
tal reserve fund and a special reserve 
fund. 

The general purpose of this require- 
ment is to insure the prompt payment of 
the operator’s obligations to the United 
States and the construction of new vessels 
as replacements for old vessels. In the 
capital reserve fund the operator is re- 
quired to deposit, out of the gross earn- 
ings of the company, an amount equal to 
the annual depreciation charges on the 
subsidized vessels, the proceeds of alli in- 
surance received by the operator on ac- 
count of the total loss of any subsidized 
vessel, and the proceeds of the sale of any 
such vessels. The Commission may also 
require such additional deposits as are 
necessary further to build up a fund for 
the replacement of old subsidized vessels, 
in accordance with agreements entered 
into with the Commission. 

In the special reserve fund are to be 
deposited profits earned by the business 
of the subsidized vessels in excess of 10 
percent per annum, without regard for 
capital gains or capital losses. Money 
may be withdrawn from this fund only 
for the purposes enumerated in the stat- 
ute. Generally these relate to the reim- 
bursement for any losses on the operation 
of the vessels, current operating losses, 
payments of recapture by the Commis- 
sion of excess profits, and so forth. 

Paragraph (h) of section 607 provides 
that the earnings of such subsidized oper- 
ators which are deposited in these reserve 
funds—except earnings withdrawn from 
the special reserve fund and paid into the 
contractor’s general funds for general op- 
erating purposes, or distributed as divi- 
dends or bonuses—shall be exempt from 
all Federal taxes. Earnings withdrawn 
from the special reserve fund are taxable 
as if earned during the year of with- 
drawal from such fund. 

Operators of vessels who do not receive 
an operating-differential subsidy are not 
entitled, under existing law, to any tax 
exemption on earnings from the opera- 
tion of vessels which they expend for the 
construction or acquisition of new vessels. 
It must not be forgotten—and it can 
hardly be overemphasized—that well over 
half of all American vessels operating in 
the foreign trade of the United States 
receive no subsidies whatever, and that 
none of the 800 American-flag vessels 
in coastwise and intercoastal services is 
subsidized. All of these vessels must be 
replaced and supplemented if the Amer- 
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ican merchant marine is to fulfill its vital 
function in the national defense. 

Several large steamship companies re- 
ceiving no subsidies of any kind from the 
Government own and operate large fleets 
of American-flag vessels which must be 
soon replaced with new ships. At least 
one such company has already obligated 
itself to begin immediately construction 
of four new vessels, which will cost ap- 
proximately $8,000,000, as the beginning 
of its replacement program for its fleet of 
old vessels. In accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Maritime Commission, 
the company has established from its 
earnings on the operation of vessels a 
construction reserve fund in which it has 
already deposited $1,500,000 to make pay- 
ments on account of the new vessels. 

This particular company is ready, able, 
and willing to adopt a further fixed pro- 
gram for the prompt construction of ad- 
ditional vessels, if given the same tax 
exemption on funds so employed as is 
now accorded operators who receive Gov- 
ernment subsidies. 

The subsidized operators have the ad- 
vantage—in addition to the construction- 
differential subsidy and the operating- 
differential subsidy—of tax exemption on 
earnings from the operation of vessels set 
aside for the building of new vessels, and 
on which the United States Government 
pays from 40 percent to 45 percent of the 
construction costs. 

Under existing law, an operator who 
does not receive an operating-differential 
subsidy is automatically penalized by be- 
ing required to pay taxes on its earnings 
from the operation of vessels which it 
would not be required to pay if it were 
receiving such subsidies. In other words, 
if the operator receives an operating- 
differential subsidy, it is relieved of the 
payment of Federal taxes on its earnings 
to the extent above stated. If it does not 
receive such subsidy, its earnings ex- 
pended for new-ship construction are 
subject to all Federal taxes. 

The proposed bill would give nonsub- 
sidized operators the same exemption 
from all Federal taxes as the subsidized 
operators receive on earnings from the 
operation, and sale or loss, of vessels ex- 
pended in the construction or acquisition 
of new vessels. 

Strong arguments have been made 
both for and against ship subsidies. 
There are unquestionably sound, com- 
pelling reasons for governmental sub- 
sidies of American vessels in certain 
trades in competition with foreign ships, 
and possibly for limited governmental 
control of American vessels so subsidized. 

Some objections have recently been 
urged to the grant of tax exemption on 
funds for new ship construction for non- 
subsidized lines on the ground that such 
operators are not subject to the various 
restrictions imposed by the Government 
on the operation of subsidized ships. 
But these objections seem clearly falla- 
cious. 

By way of example, the asserted re- 
striction of profits to 10 percent of in- 
vested capital may be cited. It must be 
remembered that after the Government 
has recaptured its subsidy out of half 
of the profits of subsidized vessels in ex- 
cess of 10 percent, the balance is retained 
by the subsidized carrier; so that, after 
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repayment of his subsidy, the subsidized 
operator has no more restriction on 
profits than has the nonsubsidized 
carrier. 

Foreign connections or agencies do not 
interfere ordinarily in American-flag 
operations, and the Government really 
has no interest in a foreign agency con- 
nection of an American operator as long 
as he receives no subsidy which the 
Government might wish to protect. 

Several of the subsidized lines have 
always participated in domestic trade 
under the original “grandfather clause”; 
and the present situation in the coast- 
wise commerce of the country would 
seem clearly to warrant encouragement 
of participation therein by all available 
American shipping. No instances of any 
substantial foreign purchases by Ameri- 
can ocean carriers have been cited; and 
so far as is known, the subsidized lines 
purchase no greater percentage of their 
supplies in the United States than do 
the nonsubsidized carriers. 

The only reason for restricting services 
of companies affiliated or associated with 
subsidized carriers is to protect the in- 
tegrity of subsidies; but when the carrier 
involved is not subsidized in the first 
instance, there is no reason for the re- 
striction. 

The same applies to the restriction as 
to maintenance of services on specified 
trade routes. The purpose of the restric- 
tion is to protect the subsidy whose pay- 
ment is justified, if at all, by the restric- 
tion. But, conversely, there can be no 
justification for the restriction to specific 
services when there has been no subsidy 
giving rise thereto. 

But whatever may be the reasons, pro 
or con, it would seem to be fundamental 
that American ship operators who are 
willing, and even anxious, to continue 
and to expand their operations, both do- 
mestic and foreign, without Government 
subsidies, should be given every possible 
encouragement. Certainly they should 
not be penalized by being denied the 
same tax exemption on funds employed 
for new ship construction and acquisi- 
tion as is accorded to subsidized lines. 

House bill H. R. 1585, which I have 
introduced, provides that if any of the 
funds deposited by a nonsubsidized car- 
rier in a construction reserve fund are 
withdrawn for any purpose other than 
for the payment of the construction or 
acquisition costs of new vessels, the earn- 
ings so withdrawn are retroactively tax- 
able as of the year in which they were 
realized. This effectively provides against 
any opportunity for tax manipulation. 

The tax exemption proposed by this 
bill carries with it a direct obligation on 
the part of the carrier. He must expend 
or Obligate the funds which are made 
exempt for construction or obligation of 
new vessels within 2 years—unless the 
period is extended by the Maritime Com- 
mission for not more than 2 additional 
years. If he fails to proceed within the 
time thus limited, the tax exemption is 
automatically forfeited and the funds are 
taxed retroactively as of the year in which 
earned. 

If the Maritime Commission’s program 
of 50 ships per year for 10 years is to be 
carried out, many of those vessels must 
be built and operated by companies which 
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are not receiving any subsidy. The tax 
exemption sought hereunder, if granted, 
would serve very strongly to encourage 
the acquisition and private operation of 
new vessels by nonsubsidized operators 
in the furtherance of the declared policy 
of Congress. 

Certainly such a bill, with its inevitable 
stimulus to American ship construction 
and the consequent expansion of the 
United States merchant marine, will go 
far toward accomplishing the President’s 
request for early completion of at least 
200 new merchant ships as part of the 
national-defense program. We must not 
forget that every additional American- 
flag vessel is always another ship subject 
to requisition by the Government in case 
of national emergency. 





Who Controls Magnesium Production in 
the United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, on January 
7 of this year there appeared an article 
in the national weekly newspaper of the 
railroad organizations, Labor, containing 
some very significant facts in connection 
with magnesium in the United States. 

Magnesium, as I have pointed out to 
the Members of the House upon many 
former occasions, is really the wonder 
metal of the age. It is one-third lighter 
than aluminum and has an equal tensile 
strength. It alloys with aluminum. Its 
use is as varied as aluminum. With the 
tremendous demand for light metal in the 
Government’s airplane-construction pro- 
gram this metal should take its place 
beside aluminum, and it would soon prove 
its superiority. 

Surely in this critical time when the 
defense of the Nation is the issue, and 
the life of the Nation is at stake, the 
question of disturbing the status quo in 
any field of production, or interfering in 
any way with profits, must be given a 
very secondary place. If this is done I 
am sure that the vast deposits of mag- 
nesite ore of many millions of tons in 
my congressional district, which are lo- 
cated within a short distance of Grand 
Coulee Dam, can and will be utilized. 

The making of metallic magnesium 
from magnesite ore is not a speculative 
possibility, but it is an actual demon- 
strated scientific fact—demonstrated by 
the United States Bureau of Mines co- 
operating with the School of Mines at 
the Washington State College. The vol- 
ume of electricity required is enormous, 
but at Grand Coulee Dam we will shortly 
commence to bring in hydroelectrical 
energy, and when that project is in full 
operation we will have the greatest 
single hydroelectrical pewer development 
on the face of the earth. With this 
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cheap power and the proximity of the 
ore, this wonderful metal, weighing but 
two-thirds as much as aluminum, will 
be available to the Government at 10 
cents a pound, whereas aluminum now 
costs about 17 or 18 cents a pound, and 
whereas Dow metal, which is metallic 
magnesium made from salt brine, costs 
around 70 cents a pound. 

The article I refer to raises some seri- 
ous questions, and would seem to me to 


require that Congress give serious con- 
sideration to the statements made in th¢’ 


article. I would not quote them, di 
I not believe that there was a sound 
basis for their being made, and when 
they appear in a reliable newspaper such 
as Labor is, they are entitled to great 
credit. The article follows: 


MELLON ALUMINUM MoNnopoLty Is BLAMED 
FoR “BOTTLENECK” —CONTROL OF MAGNESIUM 
THROUGH GERMAN TIE-UP PERILS AIRPLANE 
PROGRAM; RESISTS DEVELOPMENT OF DOMES- 
Tic SUPPLIES 


A double-barreled monopoly of aluminum 
and magnesium is one of the most serious 
“bottlenecks” slowing down production of 
airplanes and other defense equipment it 
was reported this week. It was also denied, 
but the alibis did not sound convincing in 
the face of facts presented by newspapers 
and two Members of Congress. 

The controversy flared into the open when 
the Northrop Aircraft Corporation, of Haw- 
thorne, Calif., announced that a shortage 
of aluminum had forced it to cut its pro- 
duction of vitally needed planes by 20 per- 
cent. 

Other airplane manufacturers were re- 
ported as saying that a shortage of mag- 
nesium may force them to curtail produc- 
tion in the near future. 

Both the aluminum and the magnesium 
lacks are part of one picture, because both 
are light metals indispensable for airplane 
bodies and parts, and because both are con- 
trolled by one monopoly—the Aluminum 
Company of America. 

The Mellon family’s Aluminum Trust is 
too well known to need description. Its 
hold on magnesium was comparatively little 
known until revealed recently by a Depart- 
ment of Justice suit. 


TIED UP WITH GERMAN TRUST 


In 1932, the Aluminum Co. and the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, a gigantic German trust, got 
together and formed the Magnesium Develop- 
ment Corporation, to hold all their magne- 
sium patents and thus control the use of 
that metal in the United States. The Alu- 
minum Co. also controls production of mag- 
nesium through the Dow Chemical Co., which 
makes that metal from brine obtained from 
wells in Michigan and elsewhere. 

At present, about 10,000 pounds of alu- 
minum are used in the average airplane. 
Magnesium is even lighter than aluminum. 
An alloy of 90 percent magnesium and 10 
percent aluminum makes the strongest and 
lightest metal for planes. 

Thus magnesium would largely displace 
aluminum and force the price of the latter 
down, if this were not prevented by the 
double-barreled Mellon monopoly. 

This subject has been thoroughly studied by 
Congressman CHARLES H. Leavy (Democrat, 
Wash.). He pointed out that Germany is not 
only using vast amounts of magnesium in its 
huge fleet of military airplanes, but also uses 
that metal to make the incendiary bombs it 
drops on England, because magnesium is far 
lighter than iron and the planes can carry 
more. 

Thus Germany has magnesium almost lit- 
erally to throw away, while the United States, 
because of the Aluminum Co.’s monopoly 
arrangement with the German trust, hasn’t 
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enough of that metal even to make vitally 
needed airplanes. 
AMPLE SUPPLIES IN NORTHWEST 

For more than a year Leavy has been trying 
to remedy this situation. In Congress and 
before Government agencies he has pointed 
out that almost unlimited quantities of mag- 
nesium could be produced in the Northwest 
by using cheap electric power from Uncle 
Sam’s big new Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams, and a mountain of magnesite ore near 
them. 

Tests made at Lreavy’s request showed that 
magnesium can be made from this ore far 
cheaper than by the Dow brine process, and 
at about half the cost of Mellon aluminum. 
So far, however, the trust has blocked the 
competition proposed by Lzavy, and the mag- 
nesium shortage is the result. 

The trust also bitterly fought a proposal by 
Senator ABE Murpock (Democrat, Utah), who 
pointed out there are millions of tons of 
alunite in his State and demonstrated 
through Government tests that better alumi- 
num can be made from this Utah ore than 
the trust makes from imported bauxite. 

As a result of Murpocx’s efforts, an entirely 
home-grown aluminum indusiry is being 
built up to compete with the trust, but the 
latter still has almost a complete monopoly of 
both aluminum and magnesium. 


It is interesting to note that just re- 
cently the Government conducted an 
antitrust suit in the case of the United 
States against the Aluminum Co. of 
America, which was tried at New York, 
and in addition to being a case of tre- 
mendous importance to the American 
people, this case has the distinction of 
being one of the longest trials in the 
history of American jurisprudence, re- 
quiring more than 2 years in time of 
actual trial. 

The facts, of course, are exceedingly 
voluminous; but one fact stands out con- 
spicuously, and that is that the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, by practice, has 
adopted a deliberate policy of curtailing 
production in order to maintain a high 
price level; and being the only producer 
of primary aluminum in America, this 
policy has resulted in the critical situa- 
tion that now confronts the Nation in 
regard to ample supply; and because of 
the close relationship existing in the pro- 
duction of magnesium, we find ourselves 
unable to produce but a very small 
amount of this important metal. An- 
other fact that stood out prominently in 
the recent New York trial is that the 
profits of the Aluminum Co. in the pro- 
duction of aluminum have been over 100 
percent net in some years. 

I have endeavored repeatedly since the 
national emergency occurred to persuade 
the National Defense Council to become 
interested in the possibilities existing in 
the Northwest in the production of cheap 
metallic magnesium, but thus far I have 
not been successful. 

The only expansion now taking place 
in the production of both aluminum and 
magnesium is that of the existing mo- 
nopolistic control; and the Defense Com- 
mission is, I am afraid, unconsciously 
adopting a policy that will fasten the grip 
of this complete monopolistic control of 
these vital and essential light metals upon 
the American people for years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I express the wish and 
hope that the National Defense Council 
and every other governmental agency, as 
well as every individual representing the 
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Government, who are engaged and have 
the high personal responsibility of suc- 
cessfully carrying through our defense 
program, will adopt a policy consistent 
with expeditious defense-work produc- 
tion, and likewise with the efforts being 
meade to free the American people from 
the almost perfect monopoly in the pro- 
duction of these essential and critical 
metals, aluminum and magnesium. 

I do not want to be understood as ques- 
tioning the good faith or patriotism of 
the eminent gentlemen who have as- 
sumed the responsibilities of directing 
the Government’s activities in defense 
work insofar as it involves the two metals 
that I have here discussed, but certainly 
every encouragement should be given any 
effort to insure to the Government of the 
United States the production of these 
two highly important metals in adequate 
volume at the lowest price and by com- 
petitive processors. 





Lincoln Collection of the Late Henry 
Horner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


ARTICLE BY KING V. HOSTICK 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
King V. Hostick: 


LINCOLN COLLECTION OF HENRY HORNER, LATE 
GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 


(By King V. Hostick) 


It is altogether fitting and proper that 
Henry Horner, the late Governor of Illinois, 
should have had as his hobby in life the 
enduring passion to collect all of the material 
which it was humanly possible relative to the 
life of Illinois’ most famous son, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Interest in the biography of Abraham Lin- 
coln came to Henry Horner shortly after his 
becoming a member of the Illinois Bar. One 
of his early associates in law, Frank Whitney, 
had heard innumerable actual stories of Lin- 
coln from his own father, an associate of 
Lincoln. These stories passed on to Horner, 
no doubt can be credited with the Governor 
manifesting an interest in starting a collec- 
tion of books on Lincolniana, which, at the 
time of his death, was rated as the outstand- 
ing collection in the hands of a private 
collector. 

The Lincoln Library during his terms as 
Illinois’ Governor was housed in a specially 
reinforced room on the second floor of the 
executive mansion in Springfield and pre- 
sented a very striking contrast with some 
libraries. Instead of the proverbial dark and 
dusty, unused library, here was a room vibrat- 
ing, through everyday use, the true inspira- 
tion of Lincoln. It was an accepted fact the 
Governor thoroughly knew his library and 
was able, at random, to pick any of his many 
tomes. he Governor’s collection numbered 
nearly 6,000 books and pamphlets on the life 
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of Lincoln and represented 30 ardent years of 


gathering. 

On April 24, 1940, when recovery from a 
prolonged illness seemed practically impos- 
sible, Governor Horner announced the dona- 
tion of this magnificient collection of Lincoln 
books to the trustees of the Illinois State 
Historical Library for the benefit of the pos- 
terity of Illinois. 

In addition to the library this writer must 
not fail to make mention of the fact that 
the spirit of Lincoln reverberated throughout 
the entire mansion where Governor Horner 
lived. Placed in key positions were paintings 
of Lincoln, people contemporary with Lin- 
coln’s life, and other famous Illinoisans. 

It is the writer’s extreme honor to mention 
that Governor Horner, as much as any other 
single person, can be credited with having 
interested him in the fascinating life of this 
great son of Illinois, Concerning Lincoln, 
Governor Horner has often told this writer, 
“There is a man who in his life had less than 
1 year’s formal schooling, yet, by his own un- 
tiring efforts and constant reading and study, 
became master of literary expression and our 
greatest President.” 

Thus has ended the career of Henry Horner, 
who had devotion to duty as his theme, but 
who will live forever in the mind of his 
fellow Illinoisans. For behind him, in the 
form of a library, Henry Horner has left a 
connecting link between Abraham Lincoln 
and the generations of tomorrow, 





Tariff on Crab Meat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOE HENDRICKS, OF 
FLORIDA 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following statement 
made by me before the Tariff Commis- 
sion, January 8, 1941, on tariff on crab 
meat: 


It is my understanding that the Commis- 
sion is holding hearings today in pursuance 
to Senate Resolution 200 concerning the 
tariff on crab meat. I have come before 
your Commission at the request of the 
St. Johns River Crab Producers’ Association 
and the Florida Crab Co., of Cocoa, Fla., who 
represent a very large industry of the east 
coast of my State. This industry is threat- 
ened by bankruptcy because of the compe- 
tition of the cheap labor and the low tariff 
on foreign products. They have particularly 
called my attention to the fact that Japanese 
crab meat is being placed on the markets in 
competition with theirs to the extent of 
$5,000,000 annually, and is selling as low as 
38 cents per pound in stores in competition 
with the crab meat produced on the shores of 
Florida, which actually costs 37 cents per 
pound to produce. 

I am not as familiar with this problem as 
I would like to have been before I appeared 
before this Commission. Therefore, I can- 
not go into a detailed discussion of the prob- 
lem; but I do say this: That I oppose and 
actually resent Japanese products of any sort, 
and not merely crab meat, being sent into the 
United States in competition with our goods. 
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I have heard discussions before the Ways and 
Means Committee at times on this problem. 
The has always been answered by 
the fact that we have a favorable trade bal- 
ance between Japan and the United States. 
I don’t care if the trade balance is in our 


posed 
the United States at all when we produce 
that same product; and I also want to op- 
pose the product of any foreign country com- 
ing into this country unless a tariff is im- 
posed to equalize the cost of production. 
The fishing industry, and particularly the 
crab-meat industry, is not a thriving indus- 
try at this time, to say the least of it. But 
with the proper protection they can make a 
living, and they are employing hundreds of 
people in gathering and canning their meats. 
It is of vital interest to our State that this 
Commission take some steps to protect them 
against this drastic competition. I recom- 
mend that the very least that this Commis- 
sion can do is to establish a tariff on the 
importation of Japanese crab meat which will 
equalize the cost of production, and, at the 
same time, I repeat again that I would prefer 
that no Japanase goods come into this coun- 
try in competition with our own, / 





Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy One of War 
and Disaster for the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of December 31, 
1940: 

WE MUST DECIDE 

The President in his fireside talk said he 
had information which convinces him that 
the Nazis are going to lose this war. 

Then he must have information from in- 
side Germany, because in no other way can 
such a conclusion be reached. 

Information concerning Britain must, in- 
deed, be available to him. As a matter of 
fact, the whole world is fairly well aware of 
the present state of readiness of the British 
for defense of their homes. 

Bu* if we have no more information about 
Germany and the German Army than we did 
before the plunge through the Low Countries 
into France, then we have no conception of 
what it is all about. 

The American people must look beyond the 
mere siege of Britain in deciding how far we 
are going to go in this war. 

We must decide if we are willing to help 
invade and reconquer the continent of 
Europe. 

Assuming that the British can repulse a 
German attack upon their island, no complete 
victory will result from that. Only by de- 
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feating the German Army on continental soil 
will British supremacy again be established. 

That this will be a costly undertaking, 
under present conditions, is obvious. Only 
by the massing of an overwhelming air force, 
land forces, and sea power can this campaign 
even be attempted, much less carried to a 
victorious conclusion. 

We must not take it for granted that Ger- 
many will collapse if it fails to defeat the 
British in the British Isles. 

Perhaps the President has news that such 
a collapse might take place. If so, then 
England’s chances are very bright if she holds 
out against the initial assaults. 

No information is available to the Ameri- 
can people that any such collapse is immi- 
nent. The successes that the British have 
achieved near the Libyan border and the 
Greek victories in Albania are a long way 
from the Rhine. 

The British blockade is not working the 
way it did in the last war. And even if were 
airtight, we must not delude ourselves that 
the Germans, and especially the German 
Army, will go hungry. 

All Europe may starve, but the German 
Army will be well fed. 

Thus, as we estimate the problem which 
President Roosevelt has proposed, we must 
make up our minds not entirely upon the 
initial proposition of aid to Britain in her 
present plight, but upon aid which no man 
can estimate and billions which no man 
could ever count. 

This is not a local war. 
in it. 

We are witnessing the greatest upheaval 
of armed forces in the history of mankind. 

We are looking down a road obscured by 
the smoke of uncertainty and mystery. We 
are embarking, obviously, upon a Herculean 
task, and we have no way of knowing if we 
have men or dollars enough to finish it. 

The proposition of “no expeditionary 
force” of today may be translated into mil- 
lions of men and billions of dollars 
tomorrow. 


It is only a battle 





The Selective Service Act Discriminates 
Against Honorably Discharged Sailors, 
Marines, and Coast Guard Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
doubt if there is a Member of Congress 
who does not have a neighborhood where 
there reside honorably discharged sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, and Coast Guard 
men. Under the Selective Service Act 
honorably discharged soldiers are exempt 
from service; while honorably discharged 
sailors, marines, and Coast Guard men 
are not exempt. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members of this 
Congress are faced with a difficult situa- 
tion in answering the inquiry of an hon- 
orably discharged sailor, marine, and 
Coast Guard man who lives next door to 
an honorably discharged soldier and asks 
this pertinent question, Why is exemption 
granted to the soldier and denied to the 
sailor, marine, and Coast Guard man? 
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Mr. Speaker, when the Selective Serv- 
ice Act in the form of the Burke-Wads- 
worth bill was being considered on this 
floor the fact was pointed out that this 
discrimination existed. No heed was 
paid to our entreaties that this condi- 
tion be remedied. During the closing 
days of the Seventy-sixth Congress I 
offered an amendment designed to cor- 
rect this situation. On January 3, 1941, 
a similar amendment designated as 
H. R. 155 was introduced in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I am advised that the following table 
reveals the number of honorably dis- 
charged sailors, marines, and Coast 
Guard men between the ages of 21 and 
35 adversely affected by the present Se- 
lective Service Act. These figures were 
furnished by the Bureau of Navigation, 
United States Navy Commandant; 
United States Marine Corps; and the 
Acting Commandant, United States 
Coast Guard: 


anon ones oe Slt ice een esate uoparente oh pega 6, 467 
RFs Bee OO oie mn memmaee 5, 852 
U. S. Coast Guard (estimated) -__-.--- 6, 000 


Gentlemen, it is readily apparent that 
over 18,000 young men are subject to 
gross discrimination, and I am confident 
that Chairman ANDREW May and the 
members of the House Military Affairs 
Committee will look with favor on this 
amendment in simple justice to these 
honorably discharged sailors, marines, 
and Coast Guard men. 





The United States Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 10, 1941 
ARTICLE BY DR. JAMES H. COTTER 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
in my home city of Ironton, Ohio, there 
lives a very distinguished gentleman in 
the person of Dr. James H. Cotter. Dr. 
Cotter has been reverently known as 
Father Cotter by the people of my home 
city for more than 50 years. He has won 
this distinction not only because of his 
long and faithful service in his calling 
but because of his unusual personality 
and his unusual scholastic and mental 
attainments. His voice has been heard 
in prominent places all. over the United 
States and in many places in Europe. 
His volumes have been read by people 
everywhere and his contributions to mag- 
azines and church periodicals have been 
recognized as masterpieces. 

Most of his writings are in connection 
with the discussion of timely and pro- 
found subjects. He never writes face- 
tiously or frivolously. 

A few days ago a short article from 
his pen appeared in the Irish World, 
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which is a periodical of wide circulation. 
He discusses the Constitution as it applies 
to the one serious problem that today 
concerns the whole world. His article is 
as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 


In these agitating times, when even axioms 
are misconceived or designedly distorted, our 
Constitution, in large part the sequence of 
sacred scripture, is either misinterpreted or 
ignored. It behooves us, then, to read it 
again and bless God for the magnificent 
rights and privileges it bestows upon us. The 
Constitution—dear and sacred name! A Con- 
stitution upheld by Clays and Websiers, by 
Washingtons and Lafayettes until Heaven’s 
blessed victory told us the priceless boon of 
liberty was ours—“‘ours,”’ as Webster says, “to 
enjoy, ours to venerate, ours to transmit.” A 
Constitution which will serve as a model for 
generations yet unborn. A grand scheme of 
a Republic mighty in its myriads. A fountain 
whence flows all the blessings of our civil life 
dealing out justice to the regenerated millions 
of a land, realizing all the dreamings of poets 
and guesses of philosophers—a land inten- 
tionally hidden away by the hand of God for 
ages from the gaze of Europe to be afterward 
the safe retreat and worthy home of liberty 
violated in Europe; a land where every man 
sways his own scepter; where power is people; 
where the plebian may be the patrician in ex- 
cellence and where inheritance claims not 
title. 

Again, God bless the Constitution and save 
it from those who wrongly glean therefrom 
garbled extract or perverted text. 





Crime Prevention Committee’s Report on 
Subversive Activities 
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Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in accordance with unanimous consent 
granted me by the House, I am present- 
ing herewith the Crime Prevention Com- 
mittee’s Report on Subversive Activities 
gotten out by the Peace Officers Associa- 
tion of the State of California at their 
twentieth annual convention at . resno, 
Calif. 

I would direct particular ettention to 
specific recommendations made on pages 
18 and 19, and request that this portion 
be inserted in the ReEcorp. 

I know of no other organization, except 
it might be the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, who have any betver knowl- 
edge of these subversive activities or 
who are capable of determining what is 
a subversive activity, and I therefore 
suggest that this information, coming 
from this group, be given very close at- 
tention. 

You will note that in paragraph 1, it is 
suggested that the law be enforced, and, 
if the law is insufficient to take care of 
the situation, that law be enacted to meet 
present requirements, that all aliens ac- 
tively engaged in any subversive activi- 
ties, including those of Communists, 
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Nazis, Fascists, or like groups, be de- 
ported. I think it is needless to call to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House my many appearances on this 
fioor in which I have demanded the en- 
forcement of the law, particularly with 
reference to these undesirable aliens. I 
have brought this to the attention of the 
House no less than 20 times, and I am go- 
ing to continue to do this until the pres- 
ent law is enforced, or new law is written, 
that will protect this country against 
these undesirable aliens. In the Crime 
Committee’s Report it is also suggested 
that national legislation be devised for 
dealing with the Communist Party, the 
Nazi Bund, the Fascisti, and other organ- 
izations. 

I am dropping in the hopper today 
three bills, one to amend the Criminal 
Code to make certain activities by aliens 
unlawful, the substance of which is that 
no alien may represent labor in collective 
bargaining with any employer. This bill 
provides a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or imprisonment of not more than 10 
years. This bill ought to limit the activi- 
ties of such men as Harry Bridges. 

The second bill is a bill to amend the 
Alien Registration Act, and provides for 
the immediate deportation of any alien 
who, before entering the country, or while 
in the United States, has been, by his 
word or acts, sympathetic with, or is or 
has been associated with, or affiliated 
with, or seeks or has sought, or has used 
or uses, the support of Communists, Fas- 

ists, Nazis, or any other similar group, in 
the United States or elsewhere. This bill 
is rather specific and will go before the 
Judiciary Committee, as it amends the 
Alien Registration Act. 

The third bill is a bill to direct deporta- 
tion of any person who, while in the 
United States, is or has been, by his words 
or acts, sympathetic with, associated with, 
or affiliated with, or has sought the sup- 
port of Communists, Fascists, or Nazis in 
the United States or elsewhere, and goes 
to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Committee. 

In addition to these, I will enter a 
fourth bill to outlaw the Communist 
Party, the Nazi bund, the Fascisti, and 
like organizations. 

The report follows: 

1. That proceedings be instituted at once 
to enforce the deportation laws; and in the 
event that they are inadequate they must be 
revised to meet present requirements. 

2. That all aliens actively engaged in any 
subversive activities including those of Com- 
munist, Nazi, or Fascist, and like groups 
should be deported. 

3. That all aliens who have previously been 
ordered deported under the alien anarchy 
provisions of the Immigration Act of 1920, 
and whom the Department of Labor failed 
to deport, should be deported as soon as the 
machinery of deportation may be put into 
action. 

In such cases where these aliens have not 
been deported because of the fact that we 
have no diplomatic relations with the coun- 
tries of their birth, or in cases where we 
have diplomatic relations with said coun- 
tries but no agreement for handling de- 


portables, and pending such time as the 
machinery may be oiled, we recommend that 
these deportables be incarcerated in concen- 
tration camps or prisons until such time as 
the countries from which they came, consent 
to their return, or they choose the alternative 
of voluntary departure. 


It is obvious that 


they should not be at liberty to continue the 
very activity which brought about their de- 
portation orders. 

4. That national legislation be devised and 
enacted for outlawing the Communist Party, 
the Nazi Bund, the Fascist, and like organi- 
zations. 

5. That legislation be enacted which will 
prohibit the occupancy of any office or posi- 
tion, supported by public tax funds, whether 
Federal, State, or local, by any person who 
himself advocates or who is a member or 
affiliated with any organization or group 
which advocates the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by force or violence; or is a mem- 
ber of any other organization or group which 
aids and abets any such organization. 

6. That special dispensation be made for 
the right of private industry, engaged wholly 
or in part in the production of armaments 
or other materials essential to our national- 
defense preparations, to discharge any known, 
proven, or admitted members of the Com- 
munist Party, and the Nazi Bund, who are 
now employed in any such industries. 

7. All subversive groups which advocate the 
overthrow of the Government should be de- 
nied the right to use tax-supported public 
buildings, including schools, public audi- 
toriums, public parks, and the streets. 

8. We reiterate that legal steps should be 
taken to provide for the disbarment of any or 
all attorneys who actively engage in aiding, 
abetting, and furthering the program of the 
Communist Party, the Nazi Bund, and the 
Fascist organization, and their activities, as 
well as those of all subsidiaries and auxili- 
aries. Attorneys take an oath to uphold the 
Constitution, and when they aline them- 
selves with, and actively participate in and 
espouse the programs and activities of or- 
ganizations having for their purpose the 
overthrow of the American Government and 
its institutions they should be exposed and 
disbarred from further practice in this and 
every other State. 

9. It is important that the California Peace 
Officers’ Association appoint or designate a 
sufficient number of its members to act as 
liaison officers with the F. B. I. and such other 
Government agencies, for the purpose of co- 
operation and facilitation of the work. 





Aid for Great Britain 
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LETTER FROM THE FACULTY OF CEN- 
TENARY COLLEGE OF LOUISIANA 





Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
the faculty of Centenary College of Lou- 
isiana, Shreveport, La., enclosing a state- 
ment signed by a majority of the faculty: 

CENTENARY COLLEGE OF LOUISIANA, 
Shreveport, La., January 2, 1941. 
Congressman OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am enclosing an expression of 
sentiment of the faculty of Centenary College 
with respect to the question of aid to England 
in the present war. This statement was not 
presented to all the members of the faculty, 
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but does represent a substantial majority. Of 
those given an opportunity to sign, only two 
refused to sign. 


It seems y clear that public 
opinion is moving strongly in the direction of 
giving all possible aid to England regardless 
of the cost to this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bryant DavIpson, 
Professor of History, Centenary College. 


We, the ed, are in substantial 
agreement on the following points: 

That the present war constitutes a major 
threat to the interests of the United States; 
that it is vital to the interest of the United 
States that England not be defeated; that the 
President and Congress should take whatever 
steps are n in order to give immediate 
and effective aid to England in the form of 
implements of war, munitions, and credit. 

Bryant Davidson, Gerard Banks, Anis 
Wilson, C. O. Holland, S. D. More- 
head, W. Dairell Overdyke, Jno. 
A. Handin, R. E. Smith, A. M. Shaw, 
Jr., Pince Cline, Mabel Campbell, 
W. E. Wallace, Jr., John B. Entri- 
kin, Don Brown, Mary Warters, 
Amanda Wilson, Wm. G. Phelps, 
Elizabeth R. Davidson, S. A. Steger, 
R. E. White, E. L. Ford, Ernest 
Solston. 





The Bulwark of a Democracy Is Freedom 
of Thought and Action 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the First Lady’s suggestion that 
all Members of Congress should at once 
applaud the President’s utterances pre- 
sents a new concept in American consti- 
tutional theory. 

Under our form of government, Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate are not 
elected by the people to applaud the offi- 
cial utterances of the White House but 
to frame legislation and proclaim na- 
tional policies in accord with their con- 
stitutional powers. 'The suggestion that 
the first duty of Congress is to applaud 
the President appears to me a dangerous 
and unwholesome manifestation of war 
hysteria. 

Everyone who supports President 
Roosevelt’s demand for freedom of 
speech and the other basic freedoms es- 
sential to maintenance of an orderly 
society, rejects the kind of moral coer- 
cion implied in the First Lady’s demand. 
Congress is a deliberative body, and con- 
sequently must carefully and serfously 
weigh all proposals officially presented to 
it. Especially is this true regarding sug- 
gested proposals that may lead our coun- 
try into war. The President’s message 
to the Congress on Monday, last, was of 
such compelling seriousness and grave 
solemnity it commanded silence. 

The only legislative bodies which must 
applaud the utterances of the head man 
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are found today in Germany, Italy, and 
Russia. 

In view of the un-American doctrines 
which appear today to be threatening 
the fundamental freedoms of American 
citizens, we might all do well to reflect 
upon the statement of President Andrew 
Jackson, as given in a special message 
to the Senate on April 15, 1834: 

The President is also accountable at the 
bar of public opinion for every act of his 
administration. Subject only to the re- 
straints of truth and justice, the free people 
of the United States have the undoubted 
right, as individuals or collectively, orally, 
or in writing, at such times and in such 
language and form as they may think proper, 
to discuss his official conduct and to express, 
and promulgate their opinions concerning it. 


This whole-souled Americanism was 
reaffirmed by Theodore Roosevelt in a 
speech at Louisville, Ky., October 18, 
1916, a few months before the United 
States last declared war: 

At the outset of my speech I wish to point 
out that the doctrine, now often advanced, 
as to the impropriety of criticizing the Presi- 
dent, without regard as to whether the criti- 
cism is or is not just, has no warrant either 
in history or on grounds of public morality. 


History records that when Woodrow 
Wilson delivered his historic war message 
to Congress, in April 1917, he was be- 
wildered by the applause accorded him 
in the House. Upon returning to the 
White House, President Wilson seated 
himself wearily, with his head resting in 
cupped hands, and said to his secretary, 
Joseph Tumulty: 

How strange that they should have ap- 
plauied my message today. It was a mes- 
sage of death to young men. 


TR 


St. Lawrence Seaway Project 
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RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS OF ERIE COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolution 
adopted at a session of the board of 
supervisors of Erie County, State of New 
York, on January 7, 1941, opposing the 
St. Lawrence seaway project: 


Whereas the Niagara frontier, particularly 
the city of Buffalo, is again menaced com- 
mercially by introduction of a bill in Con- 
gress to create a St. Lawrence seaway project; 
and 

Whereas the completion of this project 
would create havoc with our lake commerce, 
railroad transportation, shipments of grain 
and storage thereof; and 

Whereas hundreds of boats in all our lake 
ports would be laid up and thousands of 
employees be thrown out of employment and 
forced to seek public relief: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 


Erie County again go on record as opposing 
the St. Lawrence seaway project and that a 
copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
two United States Senators from New York 
State; also our Representatives in Congress 
from the Fortieth, Forty-first, and Forty- 
second Districts. 





National University to Train 100 Naval 
Reservists 
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OF INDIANA 
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ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with satisfaction an item in the 
local press which I feel is worthy of the 
recognition of the Members of the House, 
which sets forth the generous offer of one 
of our outstanding universities, offering 
the facilities of its organization to our 
Government to aid in the national-de- 
fense program. The patriotic spirit of 
cooperation in this national program, 
typical of the widespread desire of our 
citizens to do their part, is indicated in 
the following article: 

Rear Admiral Ray Spear, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy, 
yesterday formally accepted the facilities of 
National University for instruction of a class 
of 100 Naval Reserve officers. 

Admiral Spear thanked the university for 
the facilities and warned the reserve officers 
they would be expected to “live up to the 
service and high ideals of the Navy.” 

Leslie Garnett, chancellor of National Uni- 
versity, in response, said the institution was 
“glad to make this contribution to the na- 
tional-defense program.” 





The St. Lawrence Waterway—Sectional- 
ism and the Contentions of the Rail- 
roads Duly Met and Answered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1941 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, since 
the President advocated the St. Lawrence 
seaway as essential to national defense 
on December 5, many statements in op- 
position to this project, and backed by 
business groups who usually have selfish 
interests or ungrounded fear that this 
will hurt their business, are being circu- 
lated throughout this country as well as 
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in Canada. It is my hope to clear away 
this widespread misunderstanding with 
respect to the economic effects of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. I wish to have it dis- 
tinctly understood that I aim to be wholly 
fair to the railroads, and that I do not 
desire to cast reflections upon any sec- 
tion of our country. I only seek to pre- 
sent the needs of the section I represent, 
indicating as best I may the character of 
relief required and how it may be secured 
without hurt to any other sections of the 
United States. Yet, despite the manifold 
considerations given to the railroads by 
Congress, including a _ transportation 
law they wrote for themselves at the last 
session of Congress, they are at it again. 
I refer to the renewed opposition of the 
railroads to this vital Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project, the 
same railroads which still owed the Fed- 
eral Government on December 1, 1940, 
$601,142,276 upon loans authorized 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the past decade amount- 
ing to $916,424,716. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt said, 
in a message to a conference of mayors 
and officials of Great Lakes cities held 
in Detroit December 5, 1940, that the St. 
Lawrence seaway project will cost the 
United States less than three battleships, 
and the St. Lawrence power project will 
be entirely self-liquidating, adding: 

Along with its benefit to national defense, 
this project will contribute to the peacetime 
welfare of a multitude of laborers, small busi- 
nessmen, home owners, and farmers, I said 
in 1936, and I say it now, “Such a develop- 
ment as we propose to carry out in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin unquestionably 
will result in greater activity for all ports 
and transportation agencies. This has been 
the history of all new navigation projects and 
improvements directed to better commercial 
communications in this country throughout 
the world. The fear that the seaway will re- 
sult in injury on the lower Mississippi or to 
our Atlantic ports is groundless.” 


This was the solemn considered state- 
ment of our President, who stressed that 
the St. Lawrence development, formerly 
an opportunity, is “now a vital necessity.” 

Hence, many of my colleagues, as I did 
myself, read with surprise from the 
Washington Star newspaper the follow- 
ing special dispatch: 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY CRITICIZED AS “UNSOUND” 


New York, January 9.—Describing the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, long advocated by 
President Roosevelt, as “unsound economi- 
cally and dangerous politically,” Robert V. 
Fletcher, general counsel of the Association of 
American Railroads, today told the Atlantic 
States Shippers Advisory Board here that the 
proposed undertaking will not aid this coun- 
try in peace or war. 


On the following day, January 10, 1941, 
Mr. Fletcher was further auoted in the 
New York Times, as follows: 


The railroads—management and workers 
alike—in wholehearted fashion and without 
mental or other reservations should unani- 
mously raise their voices in opposition to 
this badly conceived enterprise. In doing so 
they join with the coal interests—both labor 
and capital—with the maritime interests on 
the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, the Great 
Lakes and the inland waterways, the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association, the commercial or- 
ganizations in the Atlantic States. 
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In short, the general counsel of the 
Government-helped railroads has issued 
a “call to arms” against a project that 
the President of the United States scarce 
a few weeks before had declared not only 
was vital to defense but “means a more 
sécure nation—a continent protected and 
served by the additional shipping built 
in inland shipyards—shipyards to help 
build the ships which will bring back 
commerce to the harbors of the Atlantic 
coast ports.” 

That is my case. The loose words of 
a paid railroad attorney versus the in- 
sistant demand of our President in a 
time of economic stress in the Nation and 
the entire world for an undertaking of 
absolute national defense. 

Paraphrasing the rights of the indi- 
vidual as set forth in the American Dec- 
laration of Independence, it might also be 
said: All sections of the United States, 
including my own State of Wisconsin 
and its metropolis of Milwaukee, Duluth- 
Superior, and a network of smaller lake 
ports, are free and equal and are en- 
dowed with certain unalienable rights, 
and that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; and if the 
lake ports along the northern border of 
the country find it to be economically 
advantageous to become seaports, no 
other section of the country already en- 
joying an ocean front should seek to deny 
them that privilege. 

Duluth-Superior is the lake port far- 
thest from tidewater and second only to 
New York in tonnage. Chicago is the 
lake port next farthest from tidewater. 
Detroit, running neck and neck with Chi- 
cago in the value of its manufactured 
products, is the metropolis of Michigan, 
a State which, when the St. Lawrence 
Waterway is opened for full ocean traffic, 
will have a seacoast the equal of that 
now enjoyed by the State of Florida. 

The extent to which the United States 
shares with the Dominion of Canada in 
the shore line of the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River is well worth the at- 
tention of the other sections of our Re- 
public. 

Belonging to the United States are part 
of the north and all of the south shore of 
Lake Superior, all of Lake Michigan’s 
shore line, the east shore of Lake Huron, 
the south shores of Lakes Erie and On- 
tario, and the St. Lawrence River’s south 
shore up to the northeastern boundary of 
New York State. This American shore 
line is dotted with more than 85 inland 
communities, great and small, about to 
be converted into complete seaports. 
Their back yards extend into 17 States 
holding one-third of the population of 
the Nation. A rather sizeable section of 
the country, I would say; 17 out of 48 
States. 

Events leading up to the American 
Civil War, it might be well to remember, 
showed that while the material develop- 
ment of the United States had been ex- 
traordinary, it was evident that the South 
was not sharing in it. In that milling 
tumult of the pre-Civil War period not 
one statesman foresaw the immediate 


future or read correctly the handwriting 
on the wall. It is plain enough now that 
had the South been able to find some 
genuine stimulus for southern industries 
that the tragic conflict which turned 
brother against brother for 4 long years, 
cost billions of dollars and the lives of 
nearly a million soldiers, would never 
have taken place. 

While other parts of the country had 
forged ahead, the South had stood still. 
Practically all the iron, steel, and textile 
industries were in the North. By far the 
major portion of the foreign commerce 
had long been centered in the ports above 
the Potomac; even most of the foreign 
goods destined for the South had been 
parceled out through the warehouses of 
northern cities. 

The divergence between the two sec- 
tions of the country was based primarily 
on the fact the South was exclusively 
agricultural, without manufacturing in- 
dustries. Had the economic systems of 
the North and the South remained static 
or changed slowly without effecting im- 
mense dislocations in the social structure, 
the balance of power might have been 
maintained and war averted. But the 
inherent antagonisms left the bounds of 
diplomacy, and 11 States of the South 
were ranged in combat against 23 States 
of the North and West. 

The South was unfortunate in having 
a poorly developed railway system. As 
compared with those of the North, its 
railways were inadequately equipped and 
did not form connected systems. 

By the same token the Great Lakes 
area today is without the direct deep- 
waterway access to the markets of the 
world enjoyed by the seaboards of the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf, hav- 
ing, respectively, 5,565, 2,730, and 3,641 
miles, or a total of 11,936 miles. The 
new northern seaboard will provide along 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River an additional American seacoast 
of 3,576 miles. All that is required is 
deepening the present 14-foot St. Law- 
rence River canals to 27 feet, thus remov- 
ing the bottleneck obstruction to navi- 
gation into and from the Great Lakes. 

While it is unthinkable that the sec- 
tional differences between the Great 
Lakes and Midwest States and the Atlan- 
tic seaboard upon the question of creat- 
ing a new northern seaboard could ever 
lead to another civil war, yet it is a fact 
that the seaports which exacted exorbi- 
tant tribute from: the old South are the 
identical Atlantic seaports which now 
oppose the northern lake ports from be- 
coming bona fide seaports. 

Perhaps some of my colleagues in the 
House have never read the New York 
City lighterage cases, but the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has established 
therein that the bare cost of passing 
through the Port of New York—not in- 
cluding forwarder’s fee, documentation, 
and so forth—is equivalent to the cost of 
200 miles of rail haul or 1,000 miles of 
water haul. Obviously New York City 
is opposed to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence waterway because of the terrific 
toll it levies on the commerce of the Mid- 


west. Incidentally, New York State, with 
31 miles of shore line on the Atlantic, will 
gain 513 miles of new seaboard on the 
north and west. 

New York City is justly proud of being 
the greatest seaport in the world. The 
Army engineers report that for the cal- 
endar year 1938 a gross total of 147,655,- 
675 tons of freight cleared the port of 
New York, while the adjusted net total 
for the same period was 111,310,229 tons. 
The collector of the port of New York 
reported that in 1939 over New York 
Harbor were handled foreign imports val- 
ued at $1,056,694,163, foreign exports val- 
ued at $14,444,787, domestic exports val- 
ued at $1,130,765,646—exclusive of gold 
and silver shipments—and collected du- 
ties of $153,890,641. 

In the light of the foregoing acts, it 
may be seen that by the wildest stretch 
of imagination the St. Lawrence water- 
way cannot be considered a menace to the 
port of New York. 

In 1937 the freight traffic of lake boats 
and light-draft ocean craft passing 
through the existing St. Lawrence canals 
totaled 9,195,439 tons. The United 
States Army engineers estimate that 
after the deepening of the St. Lawrence 
canals or providing a new waterway in 
the lake created in the river for power 
purposes, with locks, present traffic will 
be increased to an average annual ton- 
nage of 23,000,000 tons. There have been 
other estimates of 30,000,000 tons. For 
reasons of conservatism, this was re< 
duced to an approximate figure of 13,- 
000,000 tons a year for the first decade. 

Nor will the business that gravitates to 
the St. Lawrence waterway inflict harm 
upon the existing transportation sys- 
tems, for much of it will be newly created 
business. Then, too, each of the 85 in- 
land lake ports will develop and expand 
as seaports, requiring increased—not re- 
duced—railroad facilities, doubling treb- 
ling, and even quadrupling local freight 
tonnages. Conceding that here and 
there some bulk tonnages will shift over 
from rails to water, it must be stressed 
that the seaway will create new markets 
and to prepare goods for them will de- 
velop extensive new business locally for 
the railroads. 

St. Lawrence tonnages, according to 
the estimates of the best railroad experts, 
constitute hardly a flea bite upon the na- 
tional transportation pattern, which, 
under the national-defense program, is 
already expanding to the bursting point. 

Briefly, the railroads in 1929 handled 
450,000,000,000 freight ton-miles. L. D. 
Cornish’s estimate for 1950 is 870,000,- 
000,000 freight ton-miles. Lewis C. Sor- 
rell’s estimate for 1950 is from 623,000,- 
000,000 to 716,000,000,000. I shall take 
Thompson & Wheepton’s estimate, which 
is 660,000,000,000 freight ton-miles, an 
increase in 1950 over 1929 of 210,000,000,- 
000, or 39 percent, and you have the pic- 
ture that proves the St. Lawrence water- 
way is nothing for the railroads to fear. 
Could it be that an ambitious railroad 
attorney is seeking to earn his fee by 
trumping up a false alarm, a straw scare? 








Is America for War or Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
speech delivered by me over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Saturday evening, 
January 11, 1941: 


The President’s lend-lease bill, in its in- 
troductory form by the administration lead- 
ers in Congress, is a political monstrosity and 
a repudiation of every fundamental Ameri- 
can concept of constitutional government. 
The proposal can well be compared to Hit- 
ler’s demands for complete dictatorial power 
from the Reichstag to pursue the war in 
Poland without legislative restraint. 

Unless it is drastically amended, the bill 
will give the President the power to abrogate 
any existing law, not only including the 
Johnson and Neutrality Acts but any law re- 
lating to either foreign or domestic problems. 

Under the specious guise of aiding de- 
mocracies abroad, it is a complete and total 
abrogation of democracy at home. 

It is totalitarian technique in its most 
brazen form, placing 90 percent of the 
American people who oppose war 99 percent 
of the way into Europe’s and Asia’s wars. 

Last summer many of you radio listeners 
wrote to your Members of Congress urging 
them not to adjourn as a precaution against 
the assumption of dictatorial powers by the 
President that might involve us in war. If 
this bill passes in its present form, the Con- 
gress might as wei) dissolve, as it would give 
the President full and complete control over 
the destinies of our people in both domestic 
and foreign affairs This would be a com- 
plete black-out of our free institutions, rep- 
resentative government, and our American 
system of free enterprise. 

If this bill is passed as proposed by the 
President, we would be no longer talking 
about dictatorship; it is dictatorship, com- 
plete and all embracing. 

The lend-lease bill was conceived and 
written in the White House as a final con- 
summation of the President’s unceasing 
quest and passion for power. While preach- 
ing national unity in this crisis, not one 
single Republican Member of the House or 
Senate attended this momentous conference 
at the White House. 

The American people must realize that 
President Roosevelt’s bold grab for power 
under the administration’s lend-lease bill, if 
granted, would be the death knell of repre- 
sentative government in the United States, 
and the “kiss of death” to the Congress as 
a legislative body. Henceforth the Congress 
would be a mere rubber stamp to approve 
the decrees and edicts of the Executive—if 
he condescends to ask for it as a mere form 
or fiction of legality. 

This proposal of the President means the 
surrender by the Congress of its two most 
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important, time-honored constitutional pow- 
ers—the control of the purse and of the 
sword. 

There is no precedent for such action, 
either in peace or war. 

It is in its very essence setting up Hitlerism, 
fascism, and dictatorship in America in the 
name of democracy. 

“Oh, Liberty, what crimes are committed 
in thy aame.” President Roosevelt might well 
say, if he forces Congress to abjectly dele- 
gate its legislative functions to him, like 
Louis XV, “I am the state; after me the 
deluge.” 

If the Congress grants the President these 
sweeping, practically unlimited, blanket pow- 
ers, it will have no more authority left than 
the German Reichstag. 

The issue is clear cut: Is the Congress to 
strip itself of its own constitutional and 
legislative powers entrusted to it by the 
American people, and betray them and its 
own oath of office by setting up an American 
fuehrer? “A rose by any other name smells 
as sweet,” and a dictator, whether American 
or not, is just as abhorrent, 

There must be no mad rush by the Con- 
gress to abandon constitutional government, 
destroy American democracy, and to estab- 
lish a government of edicts a la Hitler. 

We are living in times of hysteria and 
emotionalism, and therefore should be doubly 
sure that we act wisely and sanely for the 
best interests of America. 

We must make haste slowly and have the 
fullest and freest possible hearings and con- 
sideration of the President’s extraordinary 
and un-American proposal. It must be 
amended, rewritten, or scrapped. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives should call as wit- 
nesses such eminent authorities on govern- 
ment, foreign affairs, and international law 
as Joseph P. Kennedy, William C. Bullitt, 
Harry H. Wocdring, Herbert Hoover, Wendell 
Willkie, Hugh Wilson, Bainbridge Colby, John 
Bassett Moore, and the Secretaries of State, 
War, and Navy. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox declared 
a few days ago that we cannot spare any of 
our naval vessels as it would “seriously im- 
pair” the efficiency of our Navy and our na- 
tional defense. I think we can assume that 
he knows the facts. 

In addition, the outright transfer of naval 
vessels would not be an act short of war, but 
actually a violation of international law and 
an act of war. 

The Congress must never delegate to the 
President the authority to dispose of any 
part of our Navy to any belligerent nation. 
It would be equivalent to surrendering its 
constitutional power to declare war. 

Few Americans will quarrel with President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion that we must hasten 
to build up our own national defense. I ap- 
prove of his urgent demand for greater pro- 
duction to provide munitions, planes, and 
merchant ships for Great Britain. 

However, the blame for the break-down 
of our national-defense program is not on 
Congress but upon President Roosevelt, who 
has played politics with national defense for 
the past 8 months and refused to appoint a 
chairman of the Advisory Commission to the 
Council for National Defense, with full au- 
thority to get action and speed up produc- 
tion. 

For months we were told by the White 
House spokesmen that our airplane produc- 
tion was proceeding rapidly according to 
schedule, but only recently—since the elec- 
tion—the true situation has been made 
known to the public—that our airplane out- 
put was scarcely 30 percent of what had been 
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announced in the press. Our cantonments 
are so far behind our military requirements 
that the induction of draftees into the service 
has been delayed from month to month. 

Last September it was stated by the Presi- 
dent and the War Department that our 
national defense required 400,000 draftees by 
January, but to date there have been less than 
40,000 inducted. 

The same deplorable failure is true of the 
production of guns, ammunition, clothing, 
and other military equipment. Wendell 
Willkie was right when he predicted a bog- 
ging down of the defense program under the 
third-term candidate. The record, unfortu- 
nately, proves it all along the line, in spite of 
New Deal promises and honeyed words. 

The defense program has been stalled by 
the four deadly horsemen of the New Deal— 
brag, lag, drag, and snag—and not by Con- 
gress or Martin, Barton, and Fish. 

The President has had ample authority 
from Congress, but instead of action the 
public has been fed on a steady diet of 
speeches and fireside chats, dealing with 
ideologies and kindred subjects covering the 
entire world. 

In one speech the President denounces 
fear, and in the next he creates and spreads 
fear throughout the Nation by suggesting the 
probability of airplane attacks upon Denver, 
Omaha, and our middle western cities. He 
refers to the establishment of foreign air- 
plane bases in Latin America. In that case 
what would our great Navy—the most power- 
ful and efficient in the world—be doing? 

Must our battle fleet be locked up in some 
safe harbor while aggressor nations seize or 
build airplane or naval bases in the Western 
Hemisphere? That kind of talk from the 
White House is the worst kind of defeatism 
and only invites aggression. 

Why not serve notice on the nations of the 
world that we would regard the building of 
airplane and naval bases in Latin America as 
a violation of the accepted principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine and a cause of war? It is 
time that we asserted in no uncertain terms 
our determination to defend this continent 
from invasion and attack whether by armies, 
navies, or the establishment of air and naval 
bases anywhere within 3,000 miles of the 
Panama Canal. 

The President’s proposal to lend war sup- 
plies to Great Britain will be carefully con- 
sidered by the Congress. Great Britain has 
not yet spent $1,000,000,000 in the United 
States since the outbreak of the war 16 
months ago and at the lowest estimate has 
three billions in dollar securities and gold 
here. If it develops that Great Britain is be- 
coming exhausted financially, then the Con- 
gress can well consider lending $1,000,000,000 
for war supplies based on the immediate 
acquisition of all the West Indies and posses- 
sions of Great Britain on the American Con- 
tinents, except Canada and Newfoundland, 
and for any amount beyond that sum on the 
guaranty of repayment in rubber, tin, and 
tea, or on a mortgage on British gold pro- 
duction. Senator Grorce is right; we cannot 
give away the people’s money or equivalent 
without security for it. 

We need the British islands off our coast 
and in the Caribbean Sea for national defense 
and the protection of the Panama Canal. 
These islands are of no real use to Great 
Britain but are vital to us for naval, sub- 
marine, and air bases. 

Many Members of Congress, such as my- 
self, who favor all possible aid to Great Brit- 
ain short of war, will vigorously oppose the 
President’s plan to set up a one-man dicta- 
torial government in the United States and 
will seek by amendments to make it conform 
to the provisions of the Constitution. 








‘ 
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There is no valid reason for such a fantastic 
and undemocratic change in our form of gov- 
ernment except the obsession and craving for 
power by President Roosevelt. 

I am convinced that once the people back 
home have made their views and wishes 
known to Con nd they should do so 
at once—the President’s dictator bill will be so 
amended that he will not recognize it. I 
propose to offer a 2-year limitation in the 
House. . 

If the President needs any constitutional 
legislation and additional power to enable 
him to provide priority and to expedite pro- 
duction of war material for Great Britain, the 
Congress will cooperate without delay or par- 
tisanship. 

It is, however, asking too much of Congress 
and the American people to copy Nazi meth- 
ods and to set up an American dictatorship to 
out-Hitler Hitler. 

The American people, regardless of party, 
are united in a desire to maintain our re- 
publican form of government against despo- 
tism and one-man government here or 
abroad. 

I am as much opposed to Hitlerism, dicta- 
torship, and aggression as any member of 
the William Allen White Committee. 

The real issue presented in this bill is not 
national defense or aid to Great Britain, but 
the preservation of free government in the 
United States. 

I am a noninterventionist in foreign wars, 
except in defense of America. I am not an 
isolationist from international agreements 
and peace, limitation of armaments, humani- 
tarian efforts, and relief or aid to Great Brit- 
ain and other democratic nations against 
aggressors. 

With 90 percent of the American people, I 
am a noninterventionist in foreign wars, 
and with 90 percent favor aid to Great Brit- 
ain and other democratic nations against 
aggressors. As one who loves America and 
believes in putting the interests of the 
American people first, I believe they should 
have some right to determine the question 
of war or peace. 

If we are going into this war, let the 
American people, through the Congress, de- 
cide the issue from the point of view of what 
is best for America, and not surrender this 
decision to one man. Members of Congress 
will listen to their constituents. 

If we are involved in war, it may be that 
children yet unborn will be fighting on for- 
eign battlefields, and that millions of Ameri- 
can youth will pay the supreme sacrifice in 
China, Africa, and Europe. There is no such 
thing as a halfway war. Once war has been 
declared, it will be total war, and a total war 
will mean dictatorship, bankruptcy, and the 
blackout of American liberties, civil rights, 
and of our free institutions, and the advent 
of fascism or national socialism in America. 

The American youth is afraid of nothing, 
and will fight in defense of America, but 
does not want to be used as pawns for poli- 
ticians, international bankers, college presi- 
dents, columnists, or for any selfish, foreign- 
minded groups who want to force us into 
war regardless of the cost or consequences to 
American democracy. 

Let the American people decide, through 
the Congress, whether they want dictatorship 
at home and war abroad, or preservation of 
our free institutions at home and the con- 
tinuation of peace in America. They owe it 
to themselves and to their country to express 
their wishes on the pending lend-lease bill 


to their Representatives in Congress and the 
two United States Senators from their own 
States. 
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HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE RICHMOND (IND.) 
PALLADIUM-ITEM 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial appearing in the 
Palladium-Item, of Richmond, Ind., on 
the 10th day of January 1941, in answer 
to the statement made by Eleanor Roose- 
velt, the wife of the President, which 
editorial follows: 


[From the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium-Item 
of January 10, 1941] 


IN REPLY TO MRS. ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has stated she 
was “astonished and saddened” at the lack of 
applause from the Republican sector when 
President Roosevelt addressed Congress on 
the state of the Nation Monday. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, as the wife of the President, 
is too important a personage, she may know 
too much of what is in the mind of her hus- 
band, she has had too many years’ experience 
in the White House to permit this attack 
against the Republicans to pass unnoticed. 

Dear lady, you may be “saddened” but you 
should not be “astonished.” Those Repub- 
lican Congressmen represent 22,000,000 voters 
who were against the reelection of your hus- 
band for a third term and also against him 
because they believed he was determined to 
get us into the war. 

If the address your husband delivered last 
Monday had been uttered before the election 
last November, despite many good points in it, 
it would have assured his defeat. Some of its 
tone and some of its wording constituted a 
plain dare to Hitler to declare war against us. 
That, many of us believe, is the President’s 
Machiavellian policy now since he knows that 
most of the 22,000,000 Republicans who voted 
against him, as well as many of the 27,000,000 
who voted for him, still do not favor getting 
the United States into the war. 

You should not be “astonished” therefore, 
dear lady, if most Republican Congressmen, 
and some of the Democratic Congressmen 
whom you neglected to mention for some 
queer reason, did not applaud your hus- 
band’s dare to Hitler. They saw through 
him. And they did not like what they saw. 

You also said that you thought the four 
principles enumerated by your husband as 
this country’s stand for world peace could 
be applauded regardless of party affiliation. 
Those were freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom from want, freedom from 
fear. 


The last, freedom from fear, was not pres- 
ent among the Congressmen who heard your 
husband. They feared the consequences of 
the President daring the war-lusting Hitler 
to declare war against our country. They 
feared the offer of the other three freedoms, 
of religion, of speech, and from want, was 
for the purpose of allaying suspicions among 
great numbers of Americans and for making 
them more avid for war; for war waged on 
a world-wide scale by us in order to force 
our ideals on all the other peoples of the 
earth. 

With that interpretation of what may be 
in the mind of your husband, possibly de- 
lusions of grandeur, you should not blame 
Republican or Democratic Congressmen who 
could not force themselves sheeplike to ap- 
plaud a policy that thrusts us much nearer 
to the flames of this insane foreign war. 

And now we come to another very impor- 
tant part of your statement, as reported by 
the Associated Press; important, because you 
are very close to the President of the United 
States— your husband. 

“It might be,” the First Lady said, “that 
the lack of Republican applause” she noted 
was a “purely personal reaction to the indi- 
vidual,” but added that “after all this indi- 
vidual, the President, does represent the 
choice of the people. It must be possible to 
rise above personal feelings.” 

In Germany, under autocratic Hitler, dear 
lady, there is no minority of opposition to 
the policies of the head of state. As a con- 
sequence Germany and nearly all Europe have 
been thrown into a terrible war by arbitrary 
Hitlerian decree. In the United States, under 
the Constitution, we in the Republican 
minority, have the right and the duty to try 
to get enough of you Democrats to back a 
sane policy of keeping our Nation out of this 
war, if we sincerely believe that involvement 
in it is not for the best interests of our 
country. 

So it is possible, you see, that this “per- 
sonal feeling” should continue to stand be- 
tween your husband and his success in get- 
ting us into the war. 

The recent election was not a mandate to 
your husband to get us into the war by hook 
or crook. Nor did it mean that the majority 
which voted him into office again did so 
under the old doctrine of monarchy, “the 
king can do no wrong.” We, the people, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, reserve 
the right to criticize and to try to modify, to 
even defeat, the policies of our Presidents if 
we deem best. 

“It must be possible to rise above personal 
feeling,” you said. 

What do you mean by “must”? 

If you mean, “it should be possible to con- 
vince others of their mistake,” you are speak- 
ing as a true American, well within your legal 
rights under our Constitution to debate a 
point freely, and to try to convince those of 
us who disagree with you that we are doing 
so from prejudiced feelings, which should not 
enter into the discussion. 

But if you mean that we “must” agree with 
whatever your husband as President proposes 
as a national policy, that we “must” agree 
regardless of our conviction that he is wrong, 
then, dear lady, under our Constitution, we 
have no Hitler to dictate to us nor do we 
want one. That is why so many of us fear 
that if we war for democracy abroad we will 
lose it here at home. 

You surely are not so un-American as to 
use the word “must” in that disloyal sense. 
You used it in the sense of “it should be 
possible,” didn’t you? 
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Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
by Cathrine Curtis, national director, 
Women Investors in America, Inc.: 


Tue UNITED STaTEs Is Not a Democracy BUT A 
REPUBLIC 


(By Cathrine Curtis, national director, Wom- 
en Investors in America, Inc.) 


Today public officials and others in this 
country speak of our American democracy 
and state that—to protect it and our liber- 
ties—we must join in the defense of the 
democracies. The founding fathers evidently 
did not intend our Government to be a de- 
mocracy, for that word is not found in either 
the Declaration of Independence or the Con- 
stitution. But they did specify a form of 
government for us in the Constitution in 
article IV, section 4, which states: 

“The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government.” 

What is a democracy? The United States 
Army Manual, 2000-25, “Critizenship,” states 
on page 91: 

“Democracy: a government of the masses. 
Authority derived through mass meeting of; 
any form of ‘direct expression.’ Results in 
mobocracy. Attitude toward property is com- 
munistic—negating property rights. Atti- 
tude toward law is that the will of the ma- 
jority shall regulate, whether it be based 
upon deliberation or governed by passion, 
prejudice, and impulse, without restraint or 
regard to consequences. Results in dema- 
gogism, license, agitation, discontent, an- 
archy.” 

The same publication states, on page 88: 

“The Government of the United States is 
not a democracy, but a republic.” 

United States Army Manual 2000-25 is no 
longer used in teaching our soldiers citizen- 
ship. It was withdrawn from use a few years 
ago “as some of the matter contained was 
found to be of a controversial nature” accord- 
ing to official statements. 

That international authority on world rev- 
olution, the late Duke of Northumberland, 
in his book, History of World Revolution, 
published in 1931, declared: 

“The adoption of democracy as a form of 
government by all European nations is fatal 
to good government, to liberty, to law and 
Order, to respect for authority, and to re- 
ligion, and must eventually produce a state 
of chaos from which a new world of tyranny 
will arise.” 

But we were told we entered the World 
War “to make the world safe for democracy.” 
Let us see what has happened to nations that 
adopted that form of government: 


RUSSIA 


Kerensky brought “democracy” to Russia 
with the revolution of February 1917. All 
power was centralized in Moscow. Lenin and 
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Trotsky seized that centralized powei n the 
bloody revolution of October 1917 and estab- 
lished the first soviet-—Communist—nation. 
They would have been unsuccessful had not 
Kerensky first centralized all government 
power. 

Women were “freed” under Russian de- 
mocracy. Children became property of the 
state. Women were given equal opportunity 
to work beside men in factory, field, and 
ditch, while their children were cared for in 
state-controlled nurseries. Women were even 
“nationalized”—all men being given equal 
right to them, with the husband having “first 
choice,” providing he was a member in good 
standing of the state. 

Family ties were broken. Divorce was sim- 
plified in keeping with the “new democratic 
freedom”—for marital ties could be broken 
by either party appearing before a public 
Official and declaring the marriage ended. 
Is it any wonder Russian men flocked to its 
democracy? Liberty—such as it is in that 
country—is for members of the Communist 
Party only. 

HUNGARY 


With the collapse of Hungary in late 1918, 
Count Karolyi seized control of the Govern- 
ment and established a democracy. He of- 
fered the Allies more of his country than 
they asked in return for recognition of his 
regime. Son of a wealthy and artistocratic 
family, he suffered from physical impairment 
and was ignored by his own class. He entered 
politics to satisfy his ego and—for political 
advancement—associated himself with the 
“rabble” in his country. 

Under his democracy, Hungary was thrown 
into chaos—governmental powers centralized, 
later to be seized by Bela Kuhn Cohen, 
Trotsky lieutenant, operating under orders 
from Moscow. He established a soviet state, 
resulting in the slaughter of 160,000 Hun- 
garian men, women, and children in 9 
months. The masses ran riot. Privileges 
and protection were only for those holding 
cards in workers’ unions. Cohen and his as- 
sociates—most of whom were imported from 
Russia—looted the public treasury and taxed 
wealth into poverty. 

His regime continued until Cecile Tormay, 
noted Hungarian woman author, inspired and 
organized Hungarian women, revived cour- 
age and fight in Hungarian men, and drove 
Karolyi, Cohen, and their followers from the 
country. Admiral Horthy then took control 
of the Government. He has continued as 
dictator. “Liberty” in Hungary at present 
is for members of Horthy’s party only. 


GERMANY 


“Democracy” was established in Germany 
with the fall of the Kaiser after the World 
War. Again came complete government cen- 
tralization and Hitler—slowly but steadily— 
marched to dictatorship. Long before this 
war basic property rights were ignored. 
Women were urged to bear more and more 
children for the protection of the state. 
“Liberty” in Germany is for members of the 
Nazi Party only. 


MEXICO 


Calles promoted “democracy” in Mexico. 
He centralized complete powers in Mexico 
City. _He moved to the United States when 
his term of office ended. His successor im- 
mediately began to abuse the centralized 
powers. Calles returned to Mexico to end 
that abuse, was thrown in jail, his wealth 
confiscated, and eventually was expelled from 
his native land. 

His successor seized American oil proper- 
ties in Mexico. American investors in those 
properties do not know how much, if any- 
thing, they will salvage from their invest- 
ments, but they do know investors in Rus- 
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sian properties seized by the Soviet “democ- 
racy” never salvaged a penny. 

Newspaper reports of the recent election 
in Mexico claim citizens not members of, 
or in accord with, the ruling party were 
barred from voting. The present ruling 
party will continue in power unless the oppo- 
sition stages a successful revolt, with its 
usual destruction, suffering, and misery. 
“Liberty” in Mexico is for members of the 
Labor Party only. 





ITALY 


Following the World War, Italy limited the 
powers of her king and established a partial 
“democracy.” The usual centralization of 
power followed—and eventually was seized 
by Mussolini. Without such centralization, 
Mussolini never could have become dictator. 
Property rights are negligible in Italy—were 
so even before the present war. Women have 
been granted “equal opportunities”—and “Il 
Duce” urges them to bear more and more 
children for the state. “Liberty” in Italy is 
for members of the Fascist Party only. 


AUSTRIA 


Following the World War, Austria became 
a republic. Within a few years it changed 
to a “democracy.” Today Austria is no more. 
It is part of Germany. “Liberty’’ in Austria 
is for members of the Nazi Party only. 


SPAIN 


Also, following the World War, Spain estab- 
lished a republic. Soon it, too, changed to 
a “democracy’”—followed by centralization of 
power in Madrid. The people discovered this 
centralization was leading to dictatorship— 
that a plot was well advanced to declare 
Spain part of the Soviet Union. 

That discovery resulted in the most hor- 
rible civil war in world history. Spaniards 
revolted against the communistic plot. The 
internationalists—Communists, radical, and 
liberals—rushed to its defense from all parts 
of the world. The story of that civil war is 
one of the most atrocious in the civilized 
world. While the internationalists were in 
control of the Government, women were given 
“equal opportunities’—only to find them- 
selves in the trenches, their womanly rights 
disregarded and assaulted. Russia, France, 
and other “democracies” sent arms and mu- 
nitions to bolster the Spanish international- 


ists’ resistance, but General Franco’s Na- 
tionalist Army won. Franco now is dictator 
of Spain. “Liberty” there is for members of 


the Nationalist Party only. 
FRANCE 


For many years France was a republic, 
with nationalist policies. Following the 
World War, step by step, it abandoned its 
nationalism and republican form of govern- 
ment. Finally, under Leon Blum—called 
father of the French New Deal—it adopted 
“democracy” and internationalism as its Gov- 
ernment policy. 

Under Blum’s regime, France followed the 
usual trends of a “democracy”—centralized 
planned economy, government-controlled 
prices, unbalanced budgets, riotous govern- 
ment spending, currency revaluation, harass- 
ment and restriction of private enterprise 
with lowered production, less jobs and low- 
ered living standards for all except those in 
power. 

“Sit-in” strikes originated in France under 
Blum—quickly followed by “sit-down” strikes 
in the United States. He led European “de- 
mocracies” in aiding the Spanish Interna- 
tionalists by stripping his country of defense 
weapons and sending them to Spain. These 
were captured by General Franco, turned 
over to Hitler and used against France. 

France, at war, found her industries in 
chaos due to Blum’s “social reform” laws; 
her munitions, airplane plants, railroads, and 
communications practically under control of 
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Communists and internationalists who had 
risen to power under Blum’s protection. 

France now is a dictatorship, the result 
of joining the “march of democracy.” “Lib- 
erty” there is for members of the dictator’s 
party only. 

THE UNITED STATES 

The trend toward more and more centrali- 
gation of power in Washington has steadily 
increased during recent years. This has re- 
sulted in continual encroachment, bit by 
bit, on individual freedom and basic prop- 
erty rights. We have been forced to accept 
centralized planned economy, currency re- 
valuation, unbalanced budgets, and riotous 
government spending. Private enterprise is 
harassed and restricted by government. 

Today, centralized government extends 
over our railroads, radio, utilities, banks, 
stock and commodity markets, agriculture, 
labor, and education. Under guise of 
“emergency” we are asked to accept more 
and more centralized control. 

But we have not quite reached the final 
stage of “democracy” where “liberty” in the 
United States is for members of the ruling 
party only. 

Rarely in the messages or statements of 
our former Presidents, do we find “democ- 
racy” mentioned, until popularized by Pres- 
ident Wilson during the World War. Since 
then, our people have been insidiously prop- 
agandized to accept “democracy” and forget 
our guaranteed form of government. 

Washington, Jefferson, Madison, John 
Quincy Adams, Jackson, Harrison, Lincoln, 
Garfield, Cleveland, and McKinley all spoke 
and wrote of our republican traditions and 
institutions. They termed the leaders of our 
War for Independence the “Fathers of our 
Republic.” 

The founders of our Republic deliberately 
selected that form of government for us 
because they knew—through its division of 
powers and decentralization of authority—it 
guaranteed protection to all. Therefore, they 
purposely separated the functions of the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial branches, 
making each independent of the other to 
protect the rights and liberties of all—mi- 
nority as well as majority. 

The majority of power was placed in the 
hands of the people’s representatives in the 
Congress and the States. They intended we 
should lock to our elected representatives for 
protection, not to any one individual in 
whom all power was centralized. They knew 
from Old World experience centralization 
would lead to dictatorship and loss of liberty, 
but a republican form of government wouid 
bar that centralization. 

It was that basic republican principle of 
“protection of the rights and liberties of 
all” that led Alexander Hamilton, Secretary 
of the Treasury in Washington’s Cabinet, to 
state: 

“We are forming a republican government. 
Real liberty is never found in despotism or 
in the extremes of democracy.” 

And John C. Calhoun, famous South Caro- 
lina statesman, to declare: 

“The Government of the United States is, 
of course, a republic, in contradistinction of 
an absoloute democracy; and the theory 
which regards it as a government of the 
majority, rests on a gross and groundless 
misconception.” 

Unquestionably, it was recognition of that 
same basic principle that caused the Supreme 
Court in 1891 to rule: 

“The distinguishing feature of a republi- 
an form fof government] is the right of 
the people to choose their own Officers of 
governmental administration, and pass their 
own laws in virtue of the legislative power 
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reposed in representative bodies, whose leg- 
islative acts may be said to be those of the 
people themselves; but while the people thus 
are the source of the political power, their 
governments, National and State, have been 
limited by written constitutions, and they 
have themselves thereby set bounds to their 
power, as against the sudden impulses of 
mere majorities.” 

In view of all this—it is time we gave care- 
ful consideration to the famous statements 
of three outstanding “Fathers of our Repub- 
lic.” The first is that of James Madison, 
often referred to as the “Father of the Con- 
stitution,” who said: 

“Democracies have ever been spectacles of 
turbulence and contention; have ever been 
found incompatible with personal security 
or the rights of property, and have in general 
been as short in their lives as they have been 
violent in their deaths!” 

The second is that of Samuel Adams, who 
declared: 

“Remember, democracy never lasts long. 
It soon wastes, exhausts, and murders itself! 
There never was a democracy that did not 
commit suicide!” 

And last—but by no means least—is that 
of Benjamin Franklin who, when asked at 
the close of the Constitutional Convention 
what type of government we were to have—a 
monarchy or democracy—treplied: 

“A republic—If we can keep it!” 

Will we continue to travel the low road of 
democracy to national suicide—or will we 
regain the high road of the republic and 
keep our independence? 

The women of these United States must 
not forget the part their foremothers played 
in founding this country—those brave 
women who stood shoulder to shoulder with 
their menfolk against wilderness, redskin, 
and redcoat. Their determination, inspira- 
tion, and spiritual ideals spurred on their 
men to make the vast wilderness a great 
productive land. Those qualities gave our 
forefathers the courage to revolt against the 
tyranny of Old World centralized control and 
to establish our Republic. 

As we salute our Stars and Stripes, we 
should remember with pride that a woman 
gave our Republic that flag—made by her 
own hands. 

Therefore, our women have three powerful 
investments in these United States—first, 
the spiritual, which conveys the right to 
preserve that inspired quality of citizenship 
directly responsible for founding this free 
country; second, the physical, which includes 
the right to a higher standard of living than 
that enjoyed by women in any other country; 
and, third, the financial, with the right to 
own property and freely invest their savings 
in the private enterprise system for profit, 
security, and advancement. 

Because of women’s great contribution to 
our country—and the preferred position they 
have achieved under our Republic—I recom- 
mend they give serious thought to the facts 
set forth in this bulletin. 

As has been pointed out—we have not 
yet reached the final stage of democracy. 

It is reported that George Washington, on 
laying down his pen after signing the Con- 
stitution, said: 

“Should the States reject this excellent 
Constitution, the next will be drawn in 
blood.” 

I am convinced that—unless our women 
revive the spiritual ideals and courage of our 
revolutionary ancestors—organize as did the 
women of Hungary—we may well witness the 
loss of our liberty and independence—and 
the death of our Republic in the days that 
lie ahead! 





Roosevelt Peace Plan 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE ILLINOIS STATE 
REGISTER 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Illinois State Register of January 9, 
1941: 


[From the Illinois State Register of 
January 9, 1941] 


ROOSEVELT’S PEACE PLAN 


Again the democracies of the world take 
hope. They find courage and renewed resist- 
ance to aggressor dictators in President Roose- 
velt’s masterful address to Congress and to 
the world yesterday. 

If ever there was a time when this Nation 
should extend to its Chief Executive the 
maximum of unity and cooperation in its own 
defense and for the welfare of liberty-loving 
peoples of the world, it is now. The Presi- 
dent has charted the course. 

The goal for all of us is that type of world 
peace so beautifully and so forcefully and 
dramatically outlined by the President as 
“the broad objectives of his administration”; 
(1) Freedom of speech and expression; (2) 
freedom of every person to worship God in 
his own way; (3) freedom from want; (4) 
freedom from fear”—and this not for Amer- 
ica alone but for the peoples of the world. 

The President seemed inspired as never be- 
fore. His election through the electoral col- 
lege to a third term had just been proclaimed. 
He seemed to have felt as never before the 
tremendous responsibility resting upon him 
and before Congress. He talked into the 
hearts of his hearers at home and abroad. 
Yes; and the President was specific. He 
brought explosions of applause from Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike when he spoke of 
the “friendly strength” of the British fleet 
in the Atlantic, of the threatened downfall 
of all democratic nations, and the necessity 
of our aiding those nations to prevent our 
own downfall. He sent a thrill through all 
when he threw down a challenge to the will- 
ful few who would, as he expressed it, “clip 
the wings of the American eagle to feather 
their own nests.” 

An ominous but accurate picture was 
painted by the President when he described 
the overt and secret acts of those seeking to 
destroy the democratic form of life every- 
where in the world. He was specific about 
the manner of attack and frank in admitting 
that he is not satisfied with the progress be- 
ing made in our own national defense. He 
said that we are behind in planes but ahead 
in ships, but that by unity of purpose in 
cooperation with military and naval authori- 
ties, difficulties will soon be overcome so that 
we can aid all of the democracies who are 
giving “heroic resistance” to the aggressor 
nations, thus giving us time to prepare. 

Thundering around the world today is the 
President’s proclamation which .brought an- 
other burst of applause from Congress—that 





this Nation will supply to the democracies 
“ships, planes, tanks, and guns in ever-in- 
creasing numbers.” 

Why quibble about being paid back? We 
will be paid in terms of preservation of our 
way of life—a better, safer civilization. 

To that policy the Nation is committed. 
Congress should quickly sweep aside the few 
willful obstructionists and carry out this 
policy with tremendous speed. If obstruc- 
tionists cannot be shamed by acts of patriot- 
ism, as the President suggests, then it would 
be well for Congress to authorize the “use of 
the sovere‘gnty of government to save govern- 
ment.” 

Domestic problems were dealt with in a 
positive manner as essential to fulfillment of 
duty in meeting the international peril, but 
transcending all else is the President’s four- 
point program of ultimate peace as outlined 
above. 

Only in that way, as the President says, can 
the supremacy of human rights prevail 
throughout the world, a form of lasting 
peace which can be brought about only 
through unity of purpose with trust in God. 

It is up to the American people now to see 
to it that Congress responds without hesi- 
tation or delay. The safety of our liberties 
at home and of the liberties of the people 
throughout the world is the issue. America 
answers this responsibility and will not falter 
in helping to establish that form of peace 
which means justice for all. 





Mr. Roosevelt Errs 
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HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
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Monday, January 13, 1941 
ARTICLE BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Mr.EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Raymond 
Clapper from the Washington Daily 
News of January 11, 1941: 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
January 11, 1941] 
MR. ROOSEVELT ERRS 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

In preparing the “blank check” bill, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt disregarded the rule that 
party lines should have no place in foreign 
affairs. He called in congressional leaders to 
talk over the legislation, but they were all 
Democrats. Not a single Republican was 
taken into the confidence of the circle. 

This is unfortunate, particularly because 
of the fact that the acting Republican leader 
of the Senate, Austin of Vermont, has been 
more than cooperative with the administra- 
tion. Indeed, he has used language stronger 
than Mr. Roosevelt has used in backing up 
administration policy. Yet he is excluded 
from consultation concerning this most 
sweeping “blank check” bill and must en- 
dure the cloakroom taunts of his Republi- 
can associates who are not going along. 

By this exclusion of Republicans from such 
a vital policy discussion, Mr. Roosevelt only 
strengthens those who are looking for some 
excuse upon which to base their opposition. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s exclusion of Republicans 
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is the more to be regretted because in the 
“blank check” bill Congress is being asked 
to surrender practically its entire responsi- 
bility over defense and the use to which it is 
to be put. The measure transfers enormous 
power from Congress to the President, and if 
this is justified on the ground of emergency 
that is all the more reason why both parties 
in Congress should be given opportunity to 
participate in the conferences. 

Mr. Roosevelt is inclined to brush aside 
such objections as béing petty arguments 
over method. But methods are important 
now in such affairs as this, which involve the 
whole future course of the Nation. The 
difference between democracy and dictator- 
ship is one of method. This is not simply a 
plea for giving obstructionists more rope. In 
fact Mr. Roosevelt is only encouraging ob- 
structionists by his tactics. He is doing just 
what every Roosevelt hater predicted would 
happen in a third term. 

It will be recalled that while Mr. Roosevelt 
is quite fast on the trigger in asking that new 
power be given him, he is cautious about 
transferring any of his power. When it came 
to delegating power to the Defense Commis- 
sion, Mr. Roosevelt dealt it out in driblets and 
with much reluctance. When the Federal 
Reserve Board recently proposed repealing 
Presidential power to devalue the dollar, Mr. 
Roosevelt ws too busy to hear. 

When he is proposing to take power from 
Congress, Mr. Roosevelt is all eager for quick 
action. When it is for him to yield up some 
power, then the matter must be weighed very 
deliberately. 

The pity of it is that Mr. Roosevelt, by his 
method now, is dividing the country again, 
aggravating the fears, provoking resistance, 
inviting the injection of the broader issue of 
dictatorship and democratic control. In 
short, he is encouraging everything except 
aid to Britain, which is of such vital im- 
portance to the defense of the United States. 
The objective was well sold throughout the 
country. Public sentiment was moving in 
his direction. Now he has thrown it into 
confusion and diverted attention to the dic- 
tatorship issue—and, of all things, just as he 
is about to be inaugurated for his third term. 

The situation never needed the deft touch 
of leadership as it does now. Yet Mr. Roose- 
velt went at it with a meat ax. He has given 
all of those who for various reasons want to 
frustrate his policy of aid to Britain just the 
red herring they have been hoping for. 





Responsibility 
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HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1941 
TELEGRAM FROM ANY CITIZEN 


Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following telegram 
from Any Citizen: 

I am an American citizen. As such I am 
for America first, and believe that the United 
States is our first line of defense. No use of 
the sovereignty of government can make me 
say, feel, or act any differently. 
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Secondly, I am a member of the human 
race living in this troubled world, and as such 
am interested in the freedom and liberty of 
mankind. 

I feel Great Britain is fighting a heroic 
battle to preserve her own sovereignty, not 
ours; and I would like to see her get all the 
financial and material aid possible, com- 
mensurate with good judgment, common 
sense, and an immediate completion of our 
own defenses. 

You are my duly elected Representative in 
Congress. You are in a position to know all 
about the necessity for spending all this 
money. That is what you were elected for. 
It is your job; mine is something else. If you 
are kept in ignorance by the executive branch 
of Government, it is your fault, because you 
have the power to demand an accounting. 
I charge you with that responsibility. 

I would not voluntarily give my money and 
security and place the lives of my family into 
the hands of any one man, even the Presi- 
dent, to do with as he saw fit, nor into the 
hands of any group of men without know- 
ing first what their definite plan was. 

As a public servant in Congress I deny you 
the right to do with my money, security, and 
family what I would not do with it myself. 

As a citizen being asked to risk my all for 
Great Britain, I have a right to know what 
their definite, ultimate aims are following a 
successful termination of the war. 








Salvaging of Old Aluminum for Use in 
Defense Program 
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Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received a letter from a con- 
stituent of mine, who happens to be in 
the veterans’ service in one of my coun- 
ties. I am asking unanimous consent to 
include this letter in my remarks, for it 
presents an idea of salvaging old alumi- 
num and to use it in the defense program. 
We are advised that there will be a short- 
age of available aluminum in the near 
future, at least until the production can 
be speeded up, which will take some time. 

The idea expressed in this letter by Mr. 
Ed. Morey is a good one, and, as far as I 
know, is the first one of its kind presented 
by anyone. He advocates that each 
Legion or other veterans’ post make a 
drive to gather in all available discarded 
or worn-out aluminumware, stack it in 
piles, and have the Government provide 
transportation to wherever it could be 
made over for defense purposes. I believe 
that thousands of tons of aluminumware 
is rendered useless each year and could 
be used to bridge over the shortage which 
now exists. All of this old aluminum is 
now absolute waste and could be utilized. 

This letter expresses the unselfishness 
and spirit of cooperation of nearly all the 
people in my district. Not only may we 
expect great sacrifices but here we finda 
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shining example of democratic interests 
and initiative coming from the rank and 
file to help us solve perplexing and serious 
problems. Truly this is a practical dem- 
onstration that in a free and democratic 
government we are all copartners, co- 
sharers of the benefits derived from a 
nation governed by the consent of the 
governed, and cooperators in times of ad- 
versity and strife. Industry could do well 
to copy the attitude displayed here. Men 
in high places during these critica] times 
could profitably listen to the practical 
suggestions of our patriotic American 
citizens. 
The letter follows: 


Congressman B. J. GEHRMANN, 
Tenth Wisconsin District, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: A few days ago I heard over 
the radio what the heads of several manu- 
facturers of airplanes had to say in regard 
to the shortage of aluminum for manufactur- 
ing of airplanes. Some of those men stated 
that there was a shortage of aJuminum or 
would be very soon for the manufacturing of 
airplanes. After hearing that program I got 
to thinking of a plan whereby I believe that 
the shortage could be taken care of very 
simply. 

My idea is as follows: In nearly every home 
in the United States of America there are 
one, two, or perhaps three old aluminum 
cups or kettles or something along that line 
laying around which have been discarded 
because of having holes in them and because 
of the fact that no satisfactory method of 
mending them has been found the pieces 
have been discarded. There is not enough 
of this material at the various homes to pay 
anyone to go to the expense and time of col- 
lecting it. The people do not take the bother 
to bring these pieces in to a junk dealer to 
sell because of the fact that they would only 
get, I dare say, 2 or 3 cents for their bother. 

I believe that the American Legion, after 
some local advertising in the local papers 
could get the people sufficiently interested so 
that they would gladly bring in the few pieces 
of aluminum and put them in a common 
pile to be given to the Government for the 
manufacturing of airplanes and other defense 
equipment. These piles could be located at 
handy places in each county in each State of 
the United States. I believe that Uncle Sam 
would find some way of collecting the 
aluminum and delivering it to the various 
defense plants where it is needed most. 

It is my opinion that in this way thousands 
of tons of aluminum could be gathered to- 
gether and that in turn would do away with 
the shortage of aluminum for defense pur- 
poses. 

I believe that such a program would go over 
very nicely at this time when everyone or 
nearly everyone is defense-minded and each 
giver would feel that he or she had volun- 
tarily had some part in the national-defense 
program. 

I wish that you would take this matter up 
with the proper officials to see if something 
could be worked out along this line. If it 
can be satisfactorily worked ut, I would 
like very much for our own local American 
Legion Post, which is the Engwald R. Moe 
Post, No. 12, to have the credit of starting 
such a program. 

Thanking you for doing what you can 
regarding this program, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp L. Morey, 
Washburn County Veterans’ 
Service Officer, Spooner, Wis. 
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Steel Industry Necessary for National 
Defense 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, iron and 
steel and their products are used in every 
branch of defense, as well as in most 
peace enterprises. 

I have reintroduced my bill (H. R. 
3756) providing for Government owner- 
ship of the iron and steel industry as an 
essential defense measure to assure the 
Government needed iron and steel and 
their derivatives at a fair price, consistent 
with our avowed purpose of arming to 
defend democracy. 

The industry is to be operated by a 
board composed of nine members, four 
to be chosen by workers in the industry 
and five to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with advice and consent of the 
Senate, representing the people. 

This board is given plenary powers to 
acquire iron and steel plants, negotiating 
as to the price, or exercising the right of 
eminent domain. 

Actual past earnings are to be consid- 
ered in arriving at a price and the real 
value of properties. 

This Board will naturally put techni- 
cians, not politicians, in charge of con- 
trol and determine prices. 

The steel industry has always fomented 
wars, for obvious reasons, and Govern- 
ment ownership will remove the tempta- 
tion to protract the present conflict after 
all legitimate objectives have been at- 
tained and to start new ones. 

In the last 9 months of 1940 the profits 
of nine major steel concerns—United 
States Steel, Allegheny, Ludlum, Bethle- 
hem, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Jones & 
Loughlin, and Republic—were $132,914,- 
999, compared with $30,173,000 for the 
same period in 1939, an increase of 340 
percent. 

For the same period the net profits of 
18 leading steel concerns were 221 per- 
cent greater in 1940 than in 1939, though 
the production of steel ingot was only 
38.3 percent greater, and this was on top 
of a 100-percent increase in 1939 over 
1938. 

United States Steel and Bethlehem 
have together over half of the productive 
capacity of the steel industry, while 7 
companies out of more than 10,000 have 
seven-tenths of capacity. 

United States Steel and Bethlehem 
have also over half of the Nation’s iron- 
ore deposits, vast coal fields, and many 
other raw materials essential to the op- 
eration of the steel industry. 





operating at half of capacity and retard- 
ing defense production, the Government 
has allotted 40 percent of war orders to 
Bethlehem Steel, which has only 13 per- 
cent of productive capacity. 

America can: never become an arsenal 
of democracy while steel barons remain 
under the temptation to make profits in- 
stead of producing defense materials. 

If the iron and steel industry is allowed 
to carry on its business with uncon- 
scionable profits—as this 340 percent 
clearly and irrefutably establishes—dur- 
ing the period of our present preparation 
for war and during the war that will fol- 
low, the result will be more millionaires 
and more poverty. When over half of 
our population is now carrying the bur- 
den of 60 years’ accumulation of this 
same unfairness in our economic system 
until the future holds out no hope for 
them, we can visualize what it means to 
leave this indispensable industry in the 
hands of those who have the brass to 
turn their industry into a money-making 
business when we are preparing to defend 
this country. 

The only way out, which will have the 
confidence of the people of the United 
States, is to take over this industry and 
run it for the people. Steel and iron were 
common gifts of nature for the benefit of 
mankind, and just how we can permit 
private industry to harness and Sell the 
gift common to all, is actually beyond all 
argument. 

We are preparing to fight the Nazis and 
the Fascists—enemies of democracy. 
Just how far would these totalitarian 
governments go in this war, if they, them- 
selves, permitted private individuals to 
corner the necessities of national defense? 
It seems to me if we are to fight these 
governments, we ought to take a lesson 
from the manner in which they keep up 
unlimited production. One of the first 
things which makes them powerful is the 
fact that they control the natural re- 
sources of their countries and use them 
for the benefit of the state. This fact, 
together with the further fact that they 
base their money on labor instead of a 
gold standard—which has no value in 
itself—makes these countries powerful. 
Suppose, when this war ends, that the 
governments of the world decide to make 
labor the basis of all money, then what 
would happen to our hoard of gold which 
we have withdrawn from national circu- 
lation as money and from world circula- 
tion? Our sixteen billion in gold would 
be worth nothing, except as a metal to be 
used in the manufacture of trinkets and 
ornaments. 

First things come first in this emer- 
gency, and the first step we can take is 
to take over the iron and steel industry, 
and use those necessities for the people 
at least during this emergency. Should 
this experience prove the statement that 
I have made—namely that no natural re- 
source should be exploited by private in- 
dividuals, we shall have that matter tried 
and demonstrated, not for thisgmergency 
alone, but for all time to come. 





Shall Congress Abdicate? 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of January 
11, 1941) 


SHALL CONGRESS ABDICATE? 


In making war effectively, which is what 
President Roosevelt proposes to do, it is nec- 
essary that a great deal of arbitrary power 
be entrusted to the Executive. But it has 
never been proposed before that Congress 
should meekly hand over all its power. Nor 
has any argument been made by the admin- 
istration that this is now necessary. 

Congress has not even voted, or been asked 
to vote, approval of the war the President 
proposes on Germany and on any of the 
states subjugated by Germany and acting 
under German direction. But now Congress 
is asked for blanket approval of power to 
make war in aid of any nation Mr. Roosevelt 
may decide to aid, and, of course, against any 
nation he may decide to oppose. To finance 
that power, appropriation of huge sums is 
contemplated. 

That is only a beginning. With such 
power the President could get us into diffi- 
culties which would make it necessary for 
Congress to vote further sums into the Treas- 
ury, practically without limit. 

Congress has not been asked for repeal of 
the neutrality law enacted at the President’s 
request. But a little clause in the bill 
offered by Senator BarKLtey and Congressman 
McCormack would repeal no one can say how 
much of that act and of other laws. The 
little clause reads, “Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, the President 
may—” 

The measure also would leave it in the 
power of other nations to decide with whom 
the United States should be at war, for it 
not only puts us presumably in the war on 
the side of Britain, Greece, and China. If we 
agree to aid them, we agree to war on any 
power which any of them may declare its en- 
emy. There is no provision for any terms 
with any nation we aid except what the 
President may choose to impose. 

We are to give supplies and aid to “any 
country whose defense the President deems 
vital to the defense of the United States.” 
And “the terms and conditions upon which 
any such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (A) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfactory.” 

No such power as this ought to be voted in 
a hurry. If there is need for haste in some 
directions, Congress can be asked for it, and 
will grant it. The public has not even had 
opportunity to express its approval of the war 
the President has advocated. Now it is asked 
to accept war, and with it the abdication of 
its newly elected Congress. For if Congress 
gives the powers asked, it will not have any- 
thing left that it cannot be forced by the very 
logic of circumstances to surrender. 
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Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor 
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ADDRESS BY SIR WALTER CITRINE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I received the following 
letter from Mr. Matthew Woll, vice presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor: 


Hon, J. VooruHis, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VooRHIS: I was very 
happy to be advised that you, as a trade- 
unionist, will have inserted in the CoNncGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp the address of Sir Walter 
Citrine, which was delivered at the annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor at New Orleans. 

I think this is splendid, and sincerely hope 
you will carry through this decision. I am 
sure labor as a whole will be grateful for 
your having this address made part of the 
permanent record of the United States Con- 
gress. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW WOLL. 


I naturally appreciate Mr. Woll’s letter 
very much, and both because of it and 
because I believe a reading of the address 
of Sir Walter Citrine will be valuable to 
Members of Congress and to Americans 
generally, I am asking consent to have 
that address reprinted the Recorp. 

The address is as follows: 


President Green, fellow delegates, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is my proud privilege to 
convey to you the fraternal greetings of the 
5,000,000 members organized -n the 223 
unions attached tc the British Trades Union 
Congress. This is your sixtieth anniversary, 
and for 47 years of that 60 years we have been 
an almost constant visitor to your conven- 
tions. Year by year your delegates have 
come to our country and ours have come here 
to explain to you something of the problems 
with which we were faced and to hear from 
you what subjects were engaging your 
attention. 

This has been more than an exchange of 
delegates. It has grown into the intimacy 
of a close friendship and enables me to talk 
to you with the frank intimacy of an old 
friend 

Our movements have a very close affinity. 
Our people are drawn basically from the same 
stock. Over to this country several hundred 
years ago there came the Pilgrim Fathers, flee- 
ing from religious persecution and seeking 
opportunities of spiritual development in a 
land other than the one in which they were 
born. Since that time an infusion of the 
best elements of thinking and enterprising 
people of other countries, seeking to express 
themselves religiously or politically, which 
the laws of their own countries forbade, have 
arrived on your shores. 

Now you are in a sense a community of 
nations, and as a community of nations you 
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embody all the best qualities which our old 
established order of Europe has yielded. Our 
ideals are common. We strive primarily to 
uplift, culturally, materially, and morally, 
the millions of members whom we jointly 
represent. We are bound together by our 
faith in democracy and the institutions 
which, after countless sacrifices, have been 
built up in other lands. When I speak of 
democracy, I am thinking not merely of a 
form of government. You are 2 democracy, 
and so, we claim, are we. You are a Repub- 
lic; we have a limited monarchy. You have 
a President. We have a King. Your Presi- 
dent exercises by far more authority, admin- 
istrative, and executive power than the King 
of England has ever exercised for a century. 

You, too, have your legislative assemblies. 
You, too, have your courts for the purpose of 
carrying out the daily administration of dis- 
putes between individuals. But you have in 
a sense one, I think I ought to say, a doubtful 
advantage which we do not enjoy. You have 
a Supreme Court. 

Democracy, then, is not a form of govern- 
ment, it is a way of life. It is a spiritual 
quality; it is something which is rooted in the 
basic belief that every man and woman in 
the community, irrespective of how humble 
they may be, has a right to participate in the 
government of the country and the making 
of the laws. That principle was enshrined in 
the Declaration of Independence, that estab- 
lished this great community. 

No one for one second claims that that con- 
ception of democracy has yet been fully ac- 
complished in any country in the world. But 
what we can say is that step by step we are 
progressing far along the read to that most 
desirable goal. 

The essence of democracy is that power is 
vested in the people operating through insti- 
tutions of their own choosing and not sus- 
ceptible to dictation from above. Democracy 
depends primarily upon reason, upon con- 
sultation, upon comradeship. We seek day by 
day to find means of exchanging our experi- 
ences, of traveling beyond our national 
boundaries in order that we can find what is 
best in the countries of the world. You and 
we, in pursuance of this traversing outside 
our own frontiers, are linked up together, 
not simply in the international labor organi- 
zation of the League of Nations, but in the 
trade-union organization known as the In- 
ternational Federation of Trades Unions. 
That body rests upon a basic principle of 
democracy. It does not seek to impose the 
views of any section upon the others. Every 
section enjoys complete autonomy and de- 
termines its own policies. They come to- 
gether to consult, to deliberate, and, where 
possible, to agree upon policies. 

Most assuredly the purpose of this con- 
sultation is to inform and not to instruct 
or to order. It is in that spirit that I come 
to you this merning. It is of special im- 
portance that we should commune together 
in these desperate days. The fate of gen- 
erations is being decided at this very mo- 
ment. Great masses of men, great quantities 
of materials have been amassed for the pur- 
pose of fighting out in the primitive method 
of warfare some of the differences which have 
arisen in Europe. 

I have been enabled, from a somewhat 
privileged position. to see this process taking 
place. For the last 12 years it has been my 
privilege to act as the president of the Inter- 
national Federations. My duties have taken 
me into almost every country in Europe. I 
have had the opportunity of discussing at 
first hand with statesmen, with workers, with 
democrats, all kinds of problems that they 
encounter. 

Six years ago I came to this country, at 
the special invitation of President Green, to 
explain to you the dangers which were be- 
setting democracy and its institutions in 
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Europe. I emphasized time and time again 
in the course of that visit that fascism and 
nazi-ism, which are merely different names to 
the same basic determination to destroy 
everything that you and we revere, would, if 
unchecked, plunge the world into war. 

That war is now upon us. I returned in 
1936 and, through the instrumentality of the 
labor chest, tried to develop once again a 
growing consciousness in the minds of the 
American people as to what this menace 
really was. We set up in this country what 
was called the labor chest for the relief of the 
victims of fascism and nazi-ism. We did 
something equally as practicable. We estab- 
lished a consumer’s boycott of Germany’s 
goods and services, the purpose of which was 
to prevent the Nazis being able to profit by 
their international trade so that they could 
not manufacture the weapons of war. Had 
that boycott been supported in the manner 
and to the degree to which you and I would 
have wished, we should not have been in the 
catastrophe we are in today. 

But mankind is notoriously apathetic and 
incredulous. They could not believe that 
any country, after the experience of 1914-18, 
could once again, of deliberate policy, seek 
to plunge this great community once more 
into the horrors of war. And so it was that 
when they were told that the Germans were 
rearming hand over fist they just shrugged 
their shoulders and thought we were drawing 
vpon our imagination. 

Finally Great Britain and France were com- 
pelled to take notice of this menace and set 
about rearming. Their decision to rearm was 
announced to the League of Nations Confer- 
ence in Geneva by the then Foreign Secre- 
tary, Mr. Anthony Eden. I was present at 
that declaration, and I remember the ringing 
tones in which he declared that Great Britain 
was going to spend $1,500,000,000 per year for 
the purposes of rearmament. He thought it 
Was an enormous sum. Indeed, it repre- 
sented more than one-third of our total na- 
tional budget. The delegates thrilled in con- 
sequence of this. They began to realize that 
Britain meant business. They would have 
thrilled a good deal less, perhaps, if they had 
realized that Germany was then spending 
over five times that sum on her rearmament. 

Our government tried to operate a dual 
policy. It tried on the one hand to maintain 
its basic trade, its international and internal 
trade, while at the same time it sought to 
effect this rearmament. Many times there 
was a Clash as to where materials should be 
devoted; whether it was more important that 
those materials should be used for the manu- 
facture of ships, of cannons, of airplanes, or 
whether they should go into the commodities 
which we normally use in trade. It was very 
apparent then to some of us that the process 
of rearmament was not merely inadequate, 
but it was terribly slow. 

Our present Prime Minister, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and myself, running the risk of a 
great deal of misunderstanding, exposed to 
the charge that we were forming some new 
political group, decided that we would under- 
take a campaign in the country for the pur- 
poses of supporting collective security. Well, 
everybody believed in collective security. We 
could show resolutions galore attesting the 
determination of the people to support col- 
lective security. But collective security, like 
all forms of government, ultimately must rest 
for its final determination upon force. There 
was no use passing resolutions. It was no use 
to try in such puny fashion to rearm, while 
your opponents were preparing for the day, 
arming secretly, arming extensively, without 
any debates in Parliament or elsewhere. 
They were determined to select a timetable 
which would make it impossible for us to keep 
up with. 

Our attempt to carry on business as usual 
in Great Britain and at the same time face 
the menace of dictatorship by a thorough and 
drastic rearmament completely failed. We 


found that Germany had been on a war foot- 
ing for several years. As long ago as 1936 the 
Germans would have been able then by the 
pressing of a button to have mobilized their 
forces. 

My point here is this: I don’t want any- 
body to labor under the delusion that even 
after 5 years of rearmament in Britain we 
have made up the loss of that time and that 
today we are on a plane with the Nazis. Our 
Prime Minister said in an address reported 
yesterday that Britain is only a quarter 
armed. Why do I recount this? In order 
that you may profit by this experience, that 
you may not make our mistakes, that you 
may realize that this menace may burst upon 
you any day, and that when it comes you 
ought to be as adequately prepared for it as 
the Nazis. 

We made the mistake of assuming that 
promises were performances. We thought 
that a press announcement was a proved 
achievement, and while I hesitate to say any- 
thing here that may be misunderstood, I 
seriously hope that won’t be the position in 
this country. A stupendous effort is needed 
if rearmament is to attain the magnitude the 
Axis Powers have at their disposal. 

In the report of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor it is said 
that rearmament will take, under ordinary 
conditions, from 2 to 4 years Well, I think 
the second figure is probably the more accu- 
rate of the two. I ask you to consider whether 
in this process of rearmament the Nazis will 
wait 4 years. They may make some very 
unexpected moves in the Western Hemisphere. 
My purpose in saying this to you is clear. 
The only thing the dictators fear is force, and 
if you can shorten the process in amassing 
that force, I am certain you will promote the 
cause of humanity. 

I will not recount to you the tragic events 
that preceded this war, the vacillation of 
statesmen and governments, with war looming 
nearer and nearer every day. Our Congress 
as far back as 1933 realized the seriousness of 
the Nazi menace. In 1938 a desperate at- 
tempt was made to appease the dictators. 
You might just as wel. try to appease the 
wolf by throwing him an occasional chicken 
as to try to appease the Nazis by sacrificing 
Czechoslovakia. Hitler then said he had no 
further claims to make in Europe. Not only 
is Hitler making claims now, but is seeking to 
establish them by force of arms. In these 
circumstances we in the British trades-union 
movement said year after year to the German 
people, “Can’t you see where your Govern- 
ment is leading you? Can’t you see unless 
you restrain your Government your country 
will be plunged into a war more bloody and 
brutal than the last war?” There was no 
outward response. Yet we felt that within 
that country the love of liberty could not be 
extinguished. What has happened is that the 
dictatorship, operating with ruthless effi- 
ciency, has crushed out every opportunity of 
organized opposition. 

I well remember the scene when our Con- 
gress was assembled in Bridlington, when in 
the quiet tones of our Prime Minister we 
learned that war between Germany and Brit- 
ain was actually at hand. We did not want 
to fight Germany or anyone else. And yet 
there we were, left with no alternative but to 
use force against the dictators who are using 
as their instruments the common people. I 
remember glancing around the room and see- 
ing on the faces of everyone present anxiety 
written; anxiety, but determination also, 
That determination is still with us. Our Par- 
liament was in session at that time, and we 
issued a declaration affirming our resolve to 
stand up to Hitlerism. I would not have re- 
ferred to this but for the fact that since I 
have come here I have found some very 
strange and unaccountable beliefs that in 
some way the British people are wavering. 
Only a month ago in our Congress at home we 
passed with the complete support of the del- 
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egates a resolution pledging our determina- 
tion to carry on the struggle until victory is 
won. We understand what it means if dicta- 
torship . We know that the basic 
principle upon which the dictatorship rests is 
that there can be no other form of organiza- 
tion within the community that can chal- 
lenge the will of the dictatorship. In Ger- 
many every vestige of organized religion, or- 
ganized politics, organized trade-unionism 
was crushed with a ruthlessness that belongs 
to the Middle Ages. When the dictators 
marched into Holland and Norway and Den- 
mark and found labor organizations they im- 
mediately disbanded the organizations and 
confiscated the funds. Can anybody doubt 
that if Hitlerism and fascism become trium- 
phant our movement cannot survive? When 
I say “our movement” I mean our labor move- 
ment. Our movement is not some soulless 
organization. It is a movement of a band of 
people trying to express themselves in an or- 
ganized form, to raise the standard of life of 
the community as a whole. Thousands of 
our people have made Sacrifices in order to 
enable this movement to function. I ask, 
what will be the fate of that movement if the 
dictators triumph? 

Trade unionism is both a cause and a prod- 
uct of democracy. It can only function in 
an atmosphere of free expression. It can- 
not function in cellars or behind closed doors. 
It must impress the public mind, and it must 
be given facilities to do that. Trade union- 
ism basically is the assertion of the rights 
of the common man, of the principle that 
it is not ordained by God that any com- 
munity should be ruled by aristocracies, 
whether those aristocracies are of birth or 
wealth. In pursuit of that principle of vol- 
untary organization, you will find that or- 
ganizations and groups of people have devel- 
oped in every corner of the land, meeting to 
promote some laudable purpose. 

I make no apology for saying that no 
country, no movement, has made greater 
progress toward the attainment of its ideals 
than has the British trades-union move- 
ment. In our country we have used the in- 
strument of taxation to effect a very ex- 
tensive redistribution of the wealth of the 
country. We have succeeded in putting the 
burdens on the backs of those broadest to 
bear them. There are only 10,000 peoople in 
Great Britain who are receiving an annual 
income of upwards of $50,000. Together 
these people in income, have approximately 
$900,000,000 a year. But we don"t leave 
them with that sum. In the first instance, 
the government takes $600,000,000 from that 
immediately in direct taxation. Then we 
have a system of death duties in our country, 
and when people of great incomes die a 
sum of graduated scale is taken from those 
estates and paid over to the state itself. 
Every year some of these rich people die 
and we take from them in taxes a further 
$200,000,000 a year. So that the sum taken 
from $900,000,000 is $800,000,000. I don’t 
think taxation has gone to that extent in 
your country. Out of every $5 of income 
of the richest people of our country, $4.37 
is taken in taxation. 

There is an impression that our country 
is governed by old and very rich families, 
families living on country estates and in 
magnificent mansions. That may have been 
true at one time. The families today may be 
old, but very few of them are rich. Nor do 
they exclusively govern our country. The 
development of our political democracy has 
meant that on two occasions labor has 
formed the Government of our country. Our 
men are today serving in the highest posts 
in the state in the present cabinet. The 
capital of our country, London, is governed 
by a Labor majority, and those of you who 
are Scotchmen may be pleased te know that 
Glasgow, too, has a Labor majority ruling 
that city. 

There is a gradual emergence of the prin- 














ciple that there are some inherent rights, 
some inherent dignities in labor itself. We 
affirm with you that labor is not a commod- 
ity. Labor is not something inanimate, 
like glass or steel or wood or coal; labor is a 
live, vibrant, human thing. It doesn’t do 
what it is ordered like some inanimate thing. 
It has an incurable habit of doing exactly 
the opposite to what has been predicted by 
the psychologists, the sociologists, the econo- 
mists, and all the other “ists” who dogmatize 
on labor questions. 

We must in essence ground our movement 
on the principle that dictatorship is alien to 
our conceptions and to our ideals. We have 
obtained tangible achievements in our coun- 
tries, and we are not going to exchange 
those tangible achievements of British citi- 
zenship for slavery and servitude under the 
dictators. 

As your President said in 1934 at the con- 
vention in San Francisco, “No red-blooded 
man has ever submitted to tyranny. Ameri- 
can labor has never done it, and it never 
will.” I say that, too, of British labor. No 
dictator will wrest from us, while we have 
life and power to resist, the gains which we 
have made. 

Now, what is the trade-union part in this 
struggle? We have pursued three main aims 
of policy. The first is the continuance of our 
infiexible resolve to prosecute this struggle. 
The second is to maintain and safeguard the 
rights and the standards of life of our people; 
and, thirdly, to widen the influence of our 
movement. 

When I speak of inflexible resolve I am 
speaking for the whole British Nation. I 
know that our present Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, in the eyes of many is the embodi- 
ment of the determination and the degged- 
ness of our people. Many ask what would 
happen if Mr. Churchill, through some un- 
foreseen circumstance, was unable to con- 
tinue to direct the struggle. Would the 
people go on resisting? Well, one has to 
travel 3,000 miles to find that sort of query. 
The British people have nc such doubts. Mr. 
Churchill himself would be the first to attest 
that if that position arose, when he was no 
longer able to lead, the confidence of the 
people would be reposed in his successor as 
firmly as it is in him. 

So I say that we are determined to go on. 
The courage of our people displayed in the 
factories, in the workshops, in the transport 
systems, and on the high seas is something 
that makes me feel very proud. I have seen 
the bombs trying to blast their bodies, but I 
have yet to see the bomb that can blast the 
spirit of our people, So, as far as the first 
point is concerned, we are determined to 
pursue our inflexible resolve. 

Now, as to the second point, that of safe- 
guarding of our rights and standards. It is 
axiomatic that in wartime power rapidly 
passes from the normal governing bodies jn 
the community to government administra- 
tion of one kind or another. What is called 
bureaucracy jn wartime is something we are 
determined to prevent, We are not going to 
have “tin pot” Hitlers built up in our own 
country, during the course of the struggle we 
are making against Hitler. 

Having said that, let me put to you what I 
think is an irrefutable principle. Restric- 
tions on the individual in wartime is an in- 
escapable concomitant of war. The dicta- 
torships are able to act decisively and quickly, 
and unless the democracies can devise a sys- 
tem during warfare to act just as decisively 
and perhaps more quickly than the dictator- 
ships, the democracies cannot survive. 

Therefore, when I speak of dictatorship 
within our own state and bureaucracy, and 
so forth, I have in mind this: I am not 
afraid to trust people with the exercise of 
power, who can use that power, but I demand 
the right to keep a vigilant eye upon them in 
the prosecution of the struggle, to sce chat 
they do not misuse that power. Power in 
Great Britain in wartime, legislatively and 
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from the broadest social point of view, rests 
with Parliament. Those of you who foliow 
our affairs must have noticed that on occa- 
sions the Government has introduced meas- 
ures which it has had to withdraw because 
of the opposition they encountered in Parlia- 
ment. 

Outside of Parliament our trade-union 
movement is watehfully cooperating in the 
various state activities. How can this be 
considered as a gurrender of democracy? 
Unless democracy is intelligent enough to 
conceive means of speed and action, it is 
impossible, I repeat, for us to combat dic- 
tatorship. 

For the first 8 months of the war there was 
@ passive period. Some of you, I think, 
called it a “phoney” war. I believe I heard 
such a sentiment come trickling across the 
Atlantic. In our country we called it the 
“bore” war. During these first 8 months we 
had very few disputes in industry, and our 
unions were pledged to the acceleration of 
rearmament, dilution, and large schemes of 
training for that purpose. 

But those schemes set forward two elemen- 
tary principles. The first one was that no 
scheme could be introduced without the con- 
sent and consultation of the unions. Sec- 
ondly, that they should not be resorted to 
except and unless the available unemployed 
had been absorbed. It is perfectly clear that 
it would be utterly foolish in a war for the 
defense of democracy to insist upon the 
maintenance of certain trade-union restric- 
tions modeled for the purpose of restraining 
the employer during peacetime and applying 
those restrictions to the effort of the nation 
to equip itself with the means of resistance. 

When the collapse of France took place, as 
you all know, we were faced with a tremen- 
dous problem. Just imagine our position. 
We had seen this German war machine, 
marching with a momentum almost incredi- 
ble, sweeping across the plains of Belgium 
and of Holland, across the frontier into 
France and driving before it thousands of 
terror-stricken women and children. We had 
seen the French coast line occupied, and in 
the ports attached to that coast line were 
thousands of men being massed in vessels, 
ready to sail across the narrow English Chan- 
nel to invade our shores. 

We knew that the mightiest air force in the 
world, unchallenged so far, was massing to 
make its attack upon us, We had seen its 
ruthlessness in Poland, aye, in Holland. 
Those of you who recall the assault of the 
Nazi airplanes on Rotterdam, where they 
blasted a city to dust because the Dutch had 
the courage to resist, will appreciate the fate 
which awaited us. We knew that Hitler had 
given the word to “erase their cities,” to 
leave them in ruins and if possible to annihi- 
late our people, Qur people were ready to 
defend themselves as best they could. 

And what sort of defense had we against 
this? Our defense was, first, our navy, with 
immense responsibilities added to it because 
of the surrender of the French Navy. Our 
second line of defense was our army, almost 
completely robbed of its equipment because 
of the hasty evacuation of France, where hup- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of equip- 
ment had to be left. The third line was our 
fortresses, nonexistent, practically speaking, 
before June. Hastily, new systems had to be 
devised and men turned on to build fortresses 
around our coast. 

We suddenly swore in a home guard, the 
purpose of which was to defend the home- 
land, Then we had our air force, small but 
confident—confident as a result of having 
demonstrated its superiority over the forces 
of the Germans, machine for machine. 

In these circumstances, to whom were we 
to look, if not to the great American de- 
mocracy? “Vhen we made our appeal to you 
there were some of your best-informed people 
who believed we could not last for 90 days. 
Yet you sent us the equipment. Over the 
Atlantic there came a stream of armaments, 
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all of it massing up and equipping our forces 
until today we say as a nation, let the in- 
vader come, let the invader come. 

I say never before have we been threatened 
with such dangers. Never before has the 
spirit of our people been so tested, and never 
before have we had such a magnificent re- 
sponse from a neighbor, such as you gave 
to us. 

Now I want to talk to you about the re- 
sponsibility that was imposed upon us in the 
labor movement. Every section of the com- 
munity was ready to defend our institutions. 
Could labor, with all its insistence upon the 
necessity of standing up to Hitler, do less 
than that? When our Prime Minister sent 
for us and told us first hand the problem, he 
said, “We have to think now in terms of the 
next 24 hours. Long-range policy is not our 
concern at the moment. We have to think 
of what we are going to do to defend our 
shores.” He said, “We can’t haggle with the 
property owner as to whether or not we shall 
build a line of fortifications across his prop- 
erty. We can’t haggle at a time like this, we 
have got to act.” He said in the same way: 
“Is it reasonable to suggest that we have got 
to hold up this kind of work because this 
particular job happens to be a mason’s, a 
bricklayer’s, or a carpenter’s because we can’t 
get men on those particular trades except 
from the other end of the country?” We said 
this to him: “We are prepared to surrender 
such rights on the clear understanding that 
full restoration will be legislatively given to 
us, and provided that all sections of the com- 
munity are equally treated.” We said to him, 
“Let’s see your legislation and the powers you 
propose to take. If you propose to take rights 
over property equal to those you propose to 
take over labor, then we will support you.” 

And our Prime Minister, even before the 
House of Commons, our legislative assembly, 
or even the full Cabinet, had seen the pro- 
posals, submitted them to the Trades Union 
Congress for approval, and we approved them. 

I know it is impossible to redramatize the 
situation. You are 3,000 miles away, and 
vivid as your imaginations may be, it can’t 
quite carry you in flight to the position we 
were in in those days. But how could we 
haggle in a situation like that? How could 
we argue? We had said so many times that 
we would he destroyed if nazi-ism succeeded. 
Could we, now that the moment had arrived 
to throw our weight into the strugr'e as 
never before, stop and bargain and argue? 

We brought into conference all our full 
executive councils within 3 days. We con- 
sulted them, and with absolute unanimity 
the whole of the executive councils of the 
trade-union movement in our country—there 
were over 1,250 people present—told us that 
we could support whatever measures were 
necessary, including those which had been 
outlined to them. 

We had already explained our proposals in 
respect of demarcation and such questions. 
We had already agreed to training and dilu- 
tion. Now we were asked to agree to a new 
principle, a very important and dangerous 
one. That the state should be given the 
power by Parliament to order any person to 
put his services at the disposal of the state 
in whatever capacity the state needed it. 
Side by side with that, that all forms of prop- 
erty, irrespective of what they were, must 
equally be put at the disposal of the state. 

Now that is a terrific power for any gov- 
ernment to have at its disposal. But our 
confidence in the wise use of this power rested 
upon two things: Firstly, that we had our 
men inside the Government, and on the fact 
that our movement had never been stronger 
and its capacity to resist any misuse of those 
powers had never been greater. We felt con- 
fident that we could in the circumstances 
sacrifice the right to strike. 

I read with interest what President Green 
said yesterday on that subject, and I say 
this to you, that never in any other circum- 
stances than the actual hazard of war, would 
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the British trade-union movement have sur- 
rendered its right to strike. 

But could we claim—and I put this to 
you as practical people—could we claim that 
because some dispute existed as to the prices 
to be paid for certain classes of work on air- 
planes, for example, at a time when the Ger- 
mans were sending their airplanes over in 
clouds, justify our men laying down their 
tools and refusing to manufacture the air- 
planes we needed to defeat those Germans? 
Could we do that? I think the question has 
only to be asked to be understood. 

We surrendered the right to strike in the 
consciousness that we were doing a communal 
service which would entitle us to recognition 
at the hands of the community when the 
ordeal was over, and in the confidence that 
we were defending our trade-union in- 
stitutions ir the process. 

We allowed the working of practically un- 
limited hours. Hours in Great Britain, ex- 
cept for women and young persons, have 
never been regulated by law. We have no 
40-hour week. We have collective agree- 
ments covering our people for a 47-hour 
week in the case of engineering, shipbuilding 
and metal trades generally, down to 44 hours 
per week in the case of the building trades. 

Here is an airdrome being built. It needs 
runways—concrete runways; it needs hang- 
ars; it needs roads for the cars to get near it; 
it needs all of the normal equipment of 
building. Were we to say, “Builders shall 
work on this job 44 hours only, and at the 
end of that they must knock off and go 
home,” knowing that home meant some hut 
that had been erected near the airdrome 
because these places have been put in the 
most remote situations in the country. 
Could we say that? Of course, we could not. 
What we had to do was to find some means 
of keeping control over overtime. I would 
remind you that overtime is in itself framed 
upon the conception that the employer ex- 
ploits the workman. Your overtime rates, I 
presume, are the same as ours, based upon 
the principle that when a man has done 40 
or 44 hours’ work in a week he is entitled to 
some leisure and recreation. If the employer 
wants him to work longer, then you say to 
the employer, “Well, we are going to make it 
expensive for you because, if we don’t make 
it expensive, you will exploit these people, 
and in effect you will have a long working 
week.” So you make him pay double time or 
time and a half until the use of overtime 
labor becomes uneconomical from the view 
of the employer. We do not believe the 
conditions are the same as those which apply 
when the state is practically the sole em- 
ployer—when the purpose of the overtime 
is to equip and to defend your country. 
Consequently we agreed to the extension of 
the working hours. 

We took good care that the employer should 
not get away with it. We insisted that he 
should not be the authority who would deter- 
mine whether overtime would be needed or 
not, but that it must be done in consultation 
with trade-union officials acting through the 
Government inspectors. That principle has 
been freely accepted and extensively applied. 

Another restriction we put upon the em- 
ployer was this: We said that if this was a 
war to defend democracy it was not going 
to be a war to create a plutocracy. Employ- 
ers are not going to make extensive profits 
out of this war. We induced the Govern- 
ment to impose a 100-percent excess-profits 
tax so that no employer now can make 
greater profit out of the war than he did in 
the years preceding it. 

You may be interested to know our sys- 
tem of wage regulation. We have, as I said, 
abandoned the right to strike. The Gov- 
ernment, the employers, and ourselves in 
conference have said that we will be gov- 
erned in our relations by voluntary collec- 
tive agreements. But supposing there are 


employers who are outside those collective 
agreements, who are not affected, and over 


whom the employers’ federation has no con- 
trol. Is it right that such employers should 
be able to employ labor under different and 
inferior conditions? Oh, no. We of the 
British Trade Union Congress said, “We ex- 
pect you to lay it down that where a collec- 
tive agreement has been arrived at between 
the employer and the trade unions, or by 
arbitration or any other means, that collec- 
tive agreement must become legally binding 
on all other employers in the trade or 
industry.” 

The principle was willingly accepted, both 
by the employers and the Government. I 
think it is sufficient to say that to deal with 
disputes which may arise in industry we have 
provided arbitration, whether through a sin- 
gle arbitrator or a national arbitration tri- 
bunal whose proceedings have scarcely com- 
menced yet and whose work we are to review 
at the end of the year. 

What has been happening to wages during 
this period? You have all given considerable 
attention to the question of the wages spiral. 
You know what happens—wages go up and 
the cost of commodities goes up still more, 
and the result is that wages are always chas- 
ing prices but never catch up with them. 

We tried to find ways and means of off- 
setting that process. One of the things we 
have tried to do is to get the Government 
to subsidize basic commodities which go into 
the standard of life. In other words, instead 
of prices rising rapidly, as they did at the 
beginning of the war, if they rise at all, due 
to conditions which the Government cannot 
control, then those prices should be kept 
down insofar as possible by means of sub- 
sidy. I said commodities whose prices are 
rising and over which the Government has 
no control. You surely know that practically 
the whole of our eastern ports are no longer 
usable from the point of view of large ships. 
Practically all of our shipping has to be con- 
centrated now, as far as imports are con- 
cerned, on the western seaboard. We have 
to send them in large convoys. 

You can see in these circumstances that 
the cost of transport alone is outside the 
Government’s control to a very large extent 
because of the circumstances. 

We insisted upon a system of rationing, and 
I do hope that you will observe that these 
proposals originated with us and not with 
the Government. We are the people who 
asked for this system and we must take full 
responsibility for the consequences. Nowa- 
days everybody is rationed in our country, 
no matter who they may be; and although 
there are substitute commodities which peo- 
ple may have, every class of the community is 
on the same level so far as basic commodities 
are concerned. 

I want to make it plain to you that the 
Trades Union Congress is represented on 
every form of administration which deals with 
these problems. Our democratic machinery, 
in other words, from a trade-union point of 
view, is fully in operation. 

The wages of 4,000,000 of our people are 
regulated by sliding scales based upon the 
cost of living, so that if the cost of living 
goes up wages go up proportionately. Despite 
this, and owing to the fact that these sub- 
sidies and rationing were not applied at the 
beginning of the war, the cost of living has 
risen approximately 23 percent since the be- 
ginning of the war. Wages have not risen 
by more than about 12 percent on the whole. 
The index that we, the Trade Union Con- 
gress, keep shows that money wages have 
risen from 104 points to 119 points from Sep- 
tember 1939 to September 1940. But real 
wages as measured by purchasing power have 
fallen from 113 points to 107.5 points. 

Now, I have been speaking of wages, but 
earnings are very considerably higher. They 
are higher for two reasons: First, there has 
been a vast extension of piece work; and, 
second, the working of extended hours by 
agreements such as I spoke of. 

I know in the minds of some of you there 
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will be the query, “Why work extended hours 
when there are people still unemployed?” 
We have a total of something like 600,000 
people still out of work. But what sort of 
people are they? There are some builders 
among them, not the skilled builders, but 
what we call laborers for want of a better 
term. There are people in the boot and 
shoe industries, in the distributive industries, 
and coal miners—coal miners because of loss 
of export markets. It is a very difficult job 
to train these people in a short period so that 
they can automatically fit into some industry 
where there is a shortage. The shortage to- 
day is mainly in the metal trades, the highly 
skilled precision work of engineers, and tool 
makers. With the greatest respect in the 
world, you cannot take a bootmaker and train 
him in 2 or 3 months into a man sufficiently 
expert to do that class of work. So it is that 
temporarily you must agree to an extension 
of the working hours of the people already 
employed. 

Our policy, as I said, is to insist upon the 
use of the unemployed labor wherever possi- 
ble, because we don’t want to build up in the 
minds of our people a disregard for shorter 
hours of work. There isn’t a trade-union 
official in this room who doesn’t know that 
there are certain types of men who will go to 
the employer and demand overtime, not that 
they like the hours, but they like the money 
attached to it. We of the trade unions want 
to keep control of this and prevent our people 
overlooking the importance of the shorter- 
hour week. Long hours are a strain upon 
anybody. They are bad for production. The 
attraction of the compound rates is bad for 
the morale of the people, and it is something 
that we want to control as far as we can. 

We have told the Government that the 
hours are far too long. When I tell you that 
in a certain works men have been working 
12 hours per day and 7 days per week for 
over 12 months, you begin to realize what I 
mean by long hours. We said, “This is non- 
sense. These men will break down. Not only 
is it uneconomical production, but it will 
mean physical deterioration to the com- 
munity.” Thus the Government has given 
instructions to all their managers that wher- 
ever possible the workweek should not exceed 
60 hours. You know that 60 hours is far be- 
yond what we consider reasonable, but in the 
circumstances in which we exist today, 
coupled with a rest day, it may well be that 
ve can stand this strain for some time longer. 

On the third point of our policy the trade- 
unions have secured from the Government the 
fullest recognition of their claim to represent 
the worker in every phase of communal life. 
We claim we represent the working people, 
irrespective of where they are to be found. 
We are not only thinking of the workshop, 
but in terms of the whole communal life, the 
control of prices, air-raid protection, rationing 
nd supply of food, the welfare of the armed 
forces, refugee problems, the supply of muni- 
tions—our trade-union representatives are 
already there serving in every phase of life. 

We have established something that may 
be useful to you. When I was a trade-union 
district official I was once ordered off a war- 
ship by a commander who used to carry a 
telescope under his arm, even in drydock. 
I am not sure that he did not even try to 
tell the time by it. As a trade-union official 
I was interviewing my men and he ordered 
me off the ship. Fortunately, our fellows 
were pretty good, and they came off the ship 
and we held our meeting on the quay. But 
I never forgot the insult, the indignity to 
one trying to serve the community and his 
state, of being ordered off in that way. 

I went to the Government and said, “You 
are not allowing people to go into certain 
areas without proof that they have work or 
that they are there on business.” They were 
doing that in order to control the spies. I 
said, “You have factories where you have 
sentries outside the door with bayonets and 
rifles, and I don’t want our trade-union offi- 
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cials to be held up by that sort of thing. 
If there is any doubt about our claim, let’s 
have it out now. Our claim is a matter of 
right. We demand the right to visit any 
factory, workshop, warship, any form of ac- 
tivity where our members are employed, 
without vexatious restrictions. If that prin- 
ciple is challenged, let’s have it out now.” 
It was not challenged, and as a consequence 

. all our full-time officials were given a card 
of identity, which not only takes them into 
the protected areas, but which allows them 
to visit any works whatever. That card is 
issued by the Trades Union Congress, with 
the Government’s approval and stamp. That 
is something that you may find useful in 
organizing people. 

Our principal claim, that we should be con- 
sulted in every form of activity, has been ac- 
cepted by both of the governments that have 
so far served in this war. We are helping by 
this means to shape policies. We are trying 
to take some of the square pegs out of the 
round holes, because I find that once these 
men of great reputation, these marvelous 
business organizers, get into a different envi- 
ronment service they sometimes act with a 
stupidity that is incomprehensible. One 
wonders where reputations have come from 
sometimes. We are going to take a hand in 
that. We are not having Mr. Jones or Mr. 
Brown who, because he was accustomed to 
pressing a button and ordering people about 
in his own business, to do just as he likes now 
that he is in Government service. We are 
gradually making good Democrats of some of 
these people. 

We are facing up to our responsibilities in 
the way I have tried to describe. But we have 
also another responsibility and there are very 
grave issues ahead of us. Our whole interna- 
tional trade-union movement in its future is 
obscure. You have seen what has happened 
in Poland, in Denmark, in Norway, in Holland, 
even in France. 

So it is that upon the American Federation 
of Labor and the British Trades Union Con- 
gress rests a very heavy responsibility for 
keeping that organization in existence. I am 
proud to know that William Green was elect- 
ed almost unanimously as a vice president of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. 
I am proud to work with him, and I have ar- 
ranged for our secretary, Mr. Schevenals, who 
has only been recently able to get away from 
southern France, to come over here before I 
leave. He and I and President Green can dis- 
cuss our problems jointly and see how best 
we can keep our organization alive. 

As your Executive rightfully says, the fu- 
ture depends upon the outcome of the war. 
Britain is supposed to be a barrier, and I 
believe she is that barrier, between our civi- 
lization and our democracy and the invading 
forces of the Nazi hordes. We have a tre- 
mendous task in front of us. Indeed, I 
think someone here, some very prominent 
statesman, has said that the British Navy was 
the first line of defense of American democ- 
racy. But I would like to ask, Who main- 
tains the British Navy? It is the British 
people; it is the skill and the resources and 
the capacity of the British people. It is their 
determination and their courage. 

Hitler is seeking to crush the morale of our 
people, to destroy their homes, to put our 
factories in ruins. Day after day and night 
after night we are exposed to bombs from the 
air, some tiny speck in the sky so small it 
can scarcely be seen, only identified by a 
wisp of smoke behind it. It may come out of 
the blue, drop its bombs, and before any 
planes can get near it, disappear. You or I 
or any other person may be near that bomb 
when it falls. It may fall upon a humble 


cottage or upon a Government building. 
Night after night our people from dusk to 
dawn are experiencing a menace which we 
have not as yet found the answer to. 

Our defense at night can’t see these ma- 
They come at unparalleled heights, 
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15,000 feet, 20,000 feet, where they cannot be 
seen, particularly in the cloudy weather we 
have. Our antiaircraft guns blast out their 
defiance to these machines; they put up their 
barrage in such a way as to prevent them 
getting over military objectives: But what 
happens to our homes and to our people? 
The bombs are dropped with an indiscrimi- 
nation that passes belief. How can human 
beings resort to it in the twentieth century? 
Devastation awaits those who are in their 
homes. 

Thousands of our people are sleeping under 
the staircases of their houses, their only pro- 
tection in case the house collapses over them. 
Others are sleeping under the pianos in their 
dining rooms, the more fortunate ones in a 
§mall shelter about 6 feet long, maximum, 
and 4 feet wide, with men and women lying 
head to foot, two people to a camp bed on 
each side of the shelter. I myself am sleeping 
in the shelter that I made before the war with 
four other adults, and our shelter is only 
9 by 6 feet 3 inches by 6 feet high. 

This is the life of the British people day 
in and day out, every night, and yet one 
sees no indications of a slackening of the 
national will; one sees no indication even 
now, despite the loss of life, of the people’s 
readiness to sacrifice that which they have 
attained. Fifteen thousand of our people 
have already been slaughtered in these raids. 
Nearly 30,000 of them have been crippled or 
injured in a most serious fashion, and there 
is still worse to come. 

I have no doubt in my mind whatever that 
some day or other we will evolve a remedy, 
as we did against the Zeppelins, for the night 
bombers, but until that time comes it follows, 
doesn’t it, that there is bound to be bitter- 
ness and hatred growing up in the hearts of 
our people of all that is German? 

I am an internationalist. I have spent 
my life in trying to teach the people that the 
men and women of all countries basically 
have to face the same problems, and that it is 
not the common people who make the wars, 
but those who order and control them. Yet 
when I hear a demand for reprisals growing 
in my own country—a perfectly natural de- 
mand in the circumstances—what am I to 
say? Am I to say that whilst I denounce as 
infamous and bestial German airplanes com- 
ing and killing women and children, dropping 
their bombs apart from military objective, 
am I to say that we should resort to that, 
too? No; I cannot. I am bound to try to 
restrain our people to keep this bitterness out 
of their thoughts and their lives, and I think 
the advice we have given to the British Gov- 
ernment is sound advice. 

We say, hit the Nazis in the places where 
you can most hurt them. Don’t go and try 
to slaughter men, women, and children 
merely in retaliation. Confine yourself to 
military objectives. Hit them in the fac- 
tories, hit them on the canals or on the docks, 
or on the railways, hit them in the places 
where it will hurt and hamper their capacity 
to make war. God knows, I understand that 
means human life, too; but what can we do? 
With what alternatives are we left? 

Many times since I have arrived in this 
country I have been asked by men and wo- 
men how long our people can continue. The 
length of time that we continue this struggle 
depends not merely upon. the will of our 
people, but upon our capacity to hit back. 
The only thing that the Nazis understand, as 
some of the finest of our international com- 
rades have told me time and time again, is 
the power to make them suffer; and while I 
think it may be difficult for the most skilled 
British pilots to reach Hitler, hiding in the 
cellar of his granite towers, still we may be 
able to hit some who think very much like 
Mr. Hitler thinks. 

I have taken a lot of your time, and I want 
to conclude. The collapse of France increased 
relatively the German air force several times 
over. It gave them jumping-off points to 
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attack our country, some of them only 25 or 
30 miles away. If we go to Berlin, our bomb- 
ers have to fly 620 miles there and 620 miles 
back. So you can see how much easier it is 
for the Germans to send waves of airplanes, 
even though they may not have more ma- 
chines than we for the purpose. 

The tax on our capacity is increasing. Iam 
not going to humbug you; I am going to tell 
you straight what no British statesman has 
so far said. I say that bombing is having its 
effect upon our output. Bombing is bound to 
have an effect upon our output. Indiscrimi- 
nate as it has been, although five out of every 
six bombs either fall in an open space or hit a 
home, yet some bombs do fall on factories. 
If you disorganize the life of a people, if you 
stop them from getting water and gas and 
that sort of thing, that is bound to have its 
effect. 

Why do I tell you this? In order to make 
a@ present to Hitler so that he can encourage 
his pilots to go on? No; I tell it to you so 
that you can realize the part you can play 
in helping us. Our output cannot be main- 
tained at the height at which it was main- 
tained when bombings were not taking place. 
Our people are working, even after the raid- 
ers have been over and the sirens have sound- 
ed—and, my God, what sirens! Last night 
I heard the police siren going up and down 
the streets here in New Orleans, and, believe 
me, the first night or two I spent in America, 
when I heard those sirens, I made a dash 
under the bed immediately. Remember what 
I told you about the courage of the British 
people. [Laughter.] Your police sirens sound 
to me at their best like a sort of anemic 
kitten with the croup. I have heard much 
worse sounds—sounds which are heard in 
the night, disturbing the sleep of our people. 

Our fellows in the factories are working 
all through that. They do not stop work 
even under gunfire. I visited a factory re- 
cently where I was told the morale of the 
people had fallen because of bombings. The 
roof was glass, and you know what splintered 
glass means. Incidentally, it was an enor- 
mous factory, not a small one. I said to the 
manager when I went there, “How are they 
now?” He said, “I am proud to tell you that 
they are working through 100 percent.” 

We have a system of spotters, people we 
put on the roofs to watch until they are 
pretty certain airplanes are on top of them. 
That takes a bit of judgment with planes 
coming along at the rate of 150 yards a sec- 
ond. Yet our people are taking these risks, 

We want planes, planes, and more planes. 
Our need is urgent and extensive. It may 
be true that the first line of defense of Amer- 
ican democracy is the British Navy. I want 
you to make the American workshop the first 
line of defense of all democracy. This battle 
will be fought out in the workshops. De- 
pending upon the resources, the capacity, the 
expedition with which you can produce mu- 
nitions, depending upon that will be the fate 
of the whole of Europe, including the British 
Isles. 

I want to repeat how grateful we are for the 
generous help we have received from you. I 
want you to realize that speed is the essence, 
now, as never before, that the bombing is 
getting so intent. 

When I came into this room I looked at 
the emblem here, and I saw these words: 
“Labor omnia vincit” (Labor conquers all). 
I said to myself, “American labor can conquer 
the Nazis without firing a shot if necessary.” 

You have a great opportunity. Not only 
our people but the people of the world are 
looking to you with a great anxiety. When 
this great Nation of yours was engaged in a 
struggle to establish its right for a self-gov- 
ernment your Patrick Henry, in a historic 
utterance, said something which has rung 
down the ages to us: 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains or slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
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course others may take, but, as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death.” 

Those words were destined to become the 
rallying cry of your Nation. Today that 
sentiment is implanted in the souls of mil- 
lions of people. The people of half of Europe, 
writhing under the Fascist and Nazi tyranny, 
are saying it in their prayers. It rises from 
the hamlets and villages and cities of the 
stricken British Isles. It echoes over the 
mountains and across the plains of your 
neighbor, Canada. It comes in increasing 
volume from the people of the whole British 
Commonwealth of nations. One day that cry 
will rise with the roar of Niagara, sweeping 
away from the pathway of mankind forever 
the oppression and tyranny that character- 
izes dictatorship. Men and women of the 
Americn labor movement, the power to 
hasten the dawn of that day lies in no small 
measure with you. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, America is 
indebted to Mr. Lawrence Sullivan, noted 
Washington research authority and au- 
thor, for the astounding figures which 
show that in America today the civilian 
army on the public pay roll exceeds by 
some 80,000 the entire Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States, including 
those in the Regular Army, National 
Guard, Navy, Marine Corps, and in the 
active Army and Naval Reserves. This 
situation presents a problem which this 
session of Congress should undertake to 
remedy, and it presents an unanswerable 
argument in behalf of the revival and 
passage of the Walter-Logan bill, which 
was so unfortunately vetoed by President 
Roosevelt last session. 

Both in the interests of national de- 
fense and of national solvency, every 
effort should be made to reduce the civil- 
ian public pay roll, which has reached 
such colossal heights under the steady 
patronage prodding of New Deal politi- 
cos, both big and small. The fiddler 
must be paid, and a distressingly few 
citizens remain who are not being paid 
by the orchestra leader. Now that so 
much money must be spent for the de- 
fense program Congress should scrutinize 
the “patronage pay roll” with increased 
vigor, and each department of Govern- 
ment should be expected to cut to the 
bone in order that savings can be made 
and money provided for much more im- 
portant national endeavors. 

For example, instead of the prevailing 
tendency to give preferred consideration 
for deferment to Government employees 
called under the draft, these men should 
be treated the same as young men in pri- 
rate life and whenever possible their 





places should be left vacant and the sav- 
ings in salaries returned to the General 
Treasury. And to the end that this huge 
bureaucratic army may not come to rule 
all America as an oligarchy of entrenched 
political power, the Walter-Logan bill 
should be reintroduced in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress and passed with such 
compelling majorities that a Presidential 
veto cannot again deny the private citi- 
zen his “day in court” when he becomes 
the victim of a bureaucratic regulation. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, it should be 
noted that there are 4,000,000 more peo- 
ple on the Federal civil pay roll than 
comprised the 24,000,000 majority re- 
ceived by President Roosevelt last No- 
vember. 

Mr. Speaker, I conclude these remarks 
with an editorial taken from my home- 
town newspaper, the Madison (S. Dak.) 
Daily Leader. The figures it contains 
should have a place in the files of every 
Senator and Congressman. 

[From the Madison (8S. Dak.) Daily Leader] 
THE DEAD HAND OF BUREAUCRACY 


Never having quite realized the immensity 
of the total before, we were interested in 
Lawrence Sullivan’s estimate of the number 
of people in the United States on the Federal 
pay roll. 

Mr. Sullivan is an expert statistician, and 
his figures were taken from official sources 
and therefore carry considerable weight. 

According to him, the Federal pay roll to- 
day includes nearly 28,000,000 persons. 

In the executive, legislative, and judicial 
departments he found that 1,090,416 persons 
were working for Uncle Sam. This civilian 
army is greater by approximately 80,000 than 
the entire Military Establishment of the 
United States, including those in the Regular 
Army, National Guard, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and in the active Army and Naval Reserves. 

But even this is only a small part of the 
story. Those on relief work and receiving 
public assistance from Uncle Sam made up 
7,418,580 cases, aiding 16,052,000 persons. 
This includes old-age assistance, aid to chil- 
dren, aid to blind, general relief, farm- 
security grants, C. C. C., N. Y. A. students, 
N. Y. A. nonstudents, W. P. A., and P. W. A., 
the latter including Federal construction 
only. 

Those receiving pensions and contributory 
benefits numbered 2,209,036. Furthermore, 
the A. A. A. payees numbered 5,756,240, those 
receiving H. O. L. C. loans 1,039,262, and 
F. C. A. loans 637,897. The total number of 
cases, to sum up, is given by Mr. Sullivan as 
19,161,200 and the total number of persons 
as 27,794,620. 
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Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Newark Star-Ledger: 

[From the Newark Star-Ledger] 

A TREMENDOUS RESPONSIBILITY 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt will be the most 
powerful individual in the world if the Con- 
gress of the United States adopts, without 
reservations or restrictions, the defense-of- 
democracies bill introduced yesterday after- 
noon. 

Under the terms of that bill, the President 
of the United States would command abso- 
lute power and practically unlimited funds to 
aid “any country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States.” 

The power thus conferred would not be 
limited to aid of Britain, or Greece, or the re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere but 
would embrace all nations of the globe 
which, in the judgment of the President, 
are considered democracies whose condition 
calls for assistance. 

To such countries, wherever they may be, 
the President, without the advice or consent 
of any other group representing the people of 
the United States, could release any defense 
article, with no strings attached. 

The bill would give Mr. Roosevelt (or his 
successor, in case of illness or death) exclu- 
sive power to “sell, transfer, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of any article of defense,” 
which would mean the power to send planes, 
fighting ships, cannon, tanks, etc., as outright 
gifts if, in his opinion, that form of transfer 
were justified. 

The first and most obvious question raised 
by this proposed legislation is whether it is 
constitutional. The Constitution specifically 
provides for the function of the United States 
Senate as an executive council whose ap- 
proval is required before any engagement or 
commitment entered into with a foreign power 
is considered binding. 

The second question—and one which is 
possibly even more important at this time— 
is whether it is wise to concentrate such un- 
precedented power in one man, whose power 
would be inherited by the Vice President, in 
the event of illness or death. 

The founding fathers purposely surrounded 
executive power with safeguards, so far as the 
conduct of foreign relations was concerned, 
not only as a curb to the impulsiveness of 
power, but because they had good reason to 
doubt any one man’s judgment in matters of 
such grave importance 

Though the people feel that they can trust 
Mr. Roosevelt in foreign affairs—would they 
wish to see these vast powers passed on to 
Mr. Wallace, whose knowledge and judgment 
of international affairs is thus far an un- 
known quantity? 

If it were to come about that the Presi- 
dency passed into Mr. Wallace’s hands, would 
he be able to decide, for instance, whether to 
include Soviet Russia as a democracy worthy 
of assistance—in the event that Russia was 
attacked by Japan? 

This example is not cited as a probability— 
though both Britain and the administration 
are said to be wooing Russia—but merely to 
point out the absolutism concentrated in one 
man, whoever he may be. 

It should be made plain right here that the 
question of aid to Britain as an adjunct of 
national defense is not involved. That is no 
longer a question, but a national conviction, 
a determined purpose supported by both 
political parties. 

Nor is it a question of polities, since the 
dangers and principles involved are above 
and beyond politics. 

Nor should objective analysis of such un- 
precedented proposals be interpreted as cen- 
sure of the President or as indicating sus- 
picion of his motives or intentions. 

The immediate question is whether the plan 
is practical and advisable. The President 
told Congress that the powers he requests are 





needed to avoid delay. The British Empire is 
fighting for its life. There is no time to 
quibble. Action must be swift, prompt, and 
determined. 

But if the administration insists upon pas- 
sage of the bill as is, it may defeat its own 


purpose 

Congress would be more apt to pass this 
bill if it provided for an executive council 
to share responsibility and discretion. Of if 
that plan were not feasible, the term of power 
conferred by the bill could be limited to a 
month, to be renewed by congressional action 
as each period expired, thereby retaining legis- 
lative control of Presidential action in for- 
eign affairs. 

Some such concession to democratic pro- 
cedure prescribed by the Constitution would 
be accepted by Congress as evidence of good 
faith and would automatically remove the 
stigma of dictatorship, which might other- 
wise hamper national unity in the execution 
of the aid-to-Britain program. 





Views of Senators Wheeler and Wagner 
on a Negotiated Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON DAILY 
NEWS OF JANUARY 11, 1941 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Ameri- 
can Forum appearing in the Washington 
Daily News of January 11, 1941, on the 
subject Shall the United States Urge a 
Negotiated Peace Now? participated in 
by the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
WHEELER] and myself. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe AMERICAN FoRUM—SHALL THE UNITED 
StTaTes URGE A NEGOTIATED PEACE Now? 


THE QUESTION 


(By Theodore Granik, director, the 
American Forum) 


In his fifteenth fireside chat, breathlessly 
awaited by peoples everywhere, President 
Roosevelt told this Nation and the world: 
“Never before since Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock has our American civilization been in 
such danger as now.” He declared that his 
aim was to keep the United States out of 
war, to the third generation; that “the axis 
not merely admits but proclaims there can 
be no ultimate peace between their phi- 
losophy of government and our philos- 
apay..« %..%, 2". 

He had been asked to try for a negotiated 
peace. This question has been raised by a 
group of distinguished legislators and others. 
Replied the President: “The United States 
has no right or reason to encourage talk of 
peace until the day shall come when there 
is a clear intention on the part of the ag- 
gressor nations to abandon all thought of 
dominating or conquering the world. * * *” 

Differing with the Chief Executive are those 
who urge that the United States should ad- 
dress inquiries to all concerned with a view 
toward a peace treaty on a rational basis. 
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Others have declared that the President 
should make a determined effort to bring 
the warring nations of Europe together; that 
he should insist that a just peace be worked 
out. Some have asked what is meant by “a 
just peace”—“just” to whom? Others ask, 
Can Hitler be trusted? 

Herewith are presented the opposing views 
of two outstanding Members of the United 
States Senate, written exclusively for the 
American Forum. 


Yes! Says WHEELER 


(By Burton K. WHEELER, United States 
Senator from Montana) 


Peace is inevitable. Sometime it will come 
to Europe. Sometime the armies of Great 
Britain, Germany, and Italy will lay down 
their implements of death and destruction. 
Sometime Churchill, Mussolini, and Hitler, or 
representatives uf their respective nations, 
will sit around a table and formulate a peace 
treaty that may be an armistice or that may 
bring enduring peace to a war-torn world. 

Until that day—until Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Churchill negotiate—until then mass 
murder of human beings and concerted de- 
struction of property will continue. Until 
that day of negotiation there will be grave 
and ever-increasing danger of American in- 
volvement in the European holocaust. If 
we in the United States do not want war— 
each of us—from the President of the United 
States to the most humble citizen—should 
exert his every effort for a negotiated peace 
now. 

I do not know whether either England or 
Germany will make peace on any terms. I 
am not in the confidence of either. But why 
not find out—why not make an effort to 
stop mass murder? If proposals have been 
made by either side to the President or to 
the State Department, why not make them 
public? The public has trusted this admin- 
istration with power three times—certainly 
it should trust the people. 


DEALING WITH “OUTLAWS” 


To those who say it is impossible to deal 
with international “outlaws,” who commit 
acts which we as a nation abhor, or whose 
philosophies of government we dislike, I say 
we are dealing with them today. The United 
States, on January 11, 1941, recognizes Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, and Russia. We main- 
tain diplomatic relations with Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Stalin, and Prince Fuminare Konoye. 

Someday Great Britain will deal with Hitler 
and Mussolini just as we and they deal with 
Stalin. Is there any thinking person who 
believes that England can invade Germany? 
Is there anyone who believes that England 
can crush Germany without total war on our 
part? There is a question whether England 
can crush Hitlerism without both Russia and 
the United States. 

Is Russia going to quit Germany and join 
England? No one seriously contemplates she 
will. I hope so—but are we going to declare 
war—or take further steps which mean war 
though undeclared? Every act on the part of 
the administration would indicate that while 
pledged to peace we are running to war. 


ACT LIKE GROWN MEN 


I would aid Great Britain by selling Eng- 
land everything she wants; but before we 
lend or lease arms and before we lend or lease 
American boys to England we should know 
whether it is possible to have a negotiated 
peace. We should know the terms of peace 
demanded by both sides. 

We should act as peacemakers, not war- 
mongers. We should stop making faces and 
sticking out our tongues at those with whom 
we are at peace and with whom we still main- 
tain diplomatic relations. We should act like 
sensible grown men, not like 10-year-old boys 
or old women calling names over the back 
fence. 

Who are these people who oppose peace? 
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Certainly in the vanguard are the 170 signers 
of the much-publicized telegram to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt which approved and urged 
steps that mean war. 

I would not be so intolerant as those who 
urge war upon us. They call those who 
think in terms of the United States first 
Nazi sympathizers, “fifth colunists,” or ap- 
peasers. They seek to intimidate the peace- 
makers. I would not call them warmongers 
or profit paytriots. I would not call the 29 
educators who signed it college Hessians or 
Rhodes stooges, but certainly they do not rep- 
resent the people—the common folks—who 
would do the fighting, the dying, and the 
paying. 

NOT MANY RECRUITS 


The best information from public sources— 
the closest examination of material available 
to the Library of Congress—indicates that 
of the 170 only 3, a motion-picture actor and 
2 newspaper editors, are within the draft 
age limits, 35 years of age or under. The 170 
signers, as Near as we can tell, have only 7 
sons of draft age. The average age of the 
signer is 56 years and 9 months. 

They are safe from the draft. Not many of 
them will go over the top—not many of them 
will drive tanks, and the parachute divisions 
would find few recruits among these notables. 

These 170 signers represent the type of 
those who would remove the dollar sign in 
&@ program of all aid to Britain. But these 
same 170 signers represent the very type that 
opposed the economic and social rehabilita- 
tion of American workers, farmers, and un- 
employed because of the dollar sign. From 
among these 170 signers can probably be 
found those who say, “Well, if war does cost 
this country democracy, we will have a local 
and not a foreign dictator.” 


SACRIFICE FOR PEACE 


There are those who are honest, sincere, 
patriotic, Christian gentlemen who oppose a 
negotiated peace at this time—certainly 
among them is my good friend Senator Wac- 
NER. And he, above all others, knows what 
the cost of war will be to labor and to the 
ordinary people of this Nation. He knows 
the aftermath of war. He knows that it is 
the workers who do the fighting and the 
dying, and he knows it is the poor who pay 
for war. 

Great metropolitan daf’ies of January 3 
headlined the announcement that President 
Roosevelt had on defense bases banned the 
8-hour day for labor—something for which 
workers have fought and sacrificed for dec- 
ades. This basic and fundamental loss to 
labor comes with the prelude to war. What 
will come with and after war? 

To those who say we must sacrifice for 
war, I say let us sacrifice for peace rather 
than war. I would rather starve the war and 
feed the hungry. 

There is a war that I call upon you to 
enter—a noble war which the royalty of 
Europe and our Tory friends at home are 
unwilling to face—one to end economic in- 
equality and poverty and disease in this, the 
richest land in all the world. America’s only 
war should be a war against industrial unem- 
ployment and low farm prices. 


“No,” Says’ WAGNER 


(By Rosert F. Wacner, United States Senator 
from New York) 


Every right-thinking person, every true 
American, joins me in the prayer that a just 
and lasting peace may come to Europe and 
the rest of the world. No man looks forward 
more eagerly than I do to the day when all 
the substance and treasure of this earth will 
be devoted solely to the arts of peace and the 
elevation of standards of human life. 

That day of peace and justice has not been 
postponed by any act or fault of our people 
or our President. It has been postponed by 
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the emergence of a “new order,” an unholy al- 
liance of dictators bent upon the enslavement 
of mankind by mechanized might. Pressure 
for a negotiated peace now can only result in 
sealing an Axis victory and postponing for 
generations—yes, perhaps for centuries to 
come-—the day of real peace and justice in 
the world so earnestly sought by all men of 
good will. 

Pleas for a negotiated peace now lose all 
force in the light of cold realities. The only 
concrete working basis for such a peace has 
been put forward by Senator WHEELER, whose 
sincerity I acknowledge and respect. 


WHEELER’S PEACE TERMS 


By restoring Alsace-Lorraine to France, he 
would reverse not only the German victory 
of 1940 but that of 1870. By restoring the 
independence of all the nations now subject 
to Nazi rule, he would turn to defeat prac- 
tically all the Nazi diplomatic and military 
victories achieved since Hitler came to power. 
By calling for the protection of racial and re- 
ligious minorities in all countries, he would 
do away with a cardinal principle of Nazi 
philosophy. 

However desirable these peace proposals 
may be, it is incredible that Hitler would ac- 
cept them, let alone abide by them if he did. 
Small wonder that unofficial Axis spokesmen 
spurn such proposals “with disgust” and pro- 
claim that “the new order in Europe is some- 
thing concerning which we need no advice 
from any other continent.” 

The annals of European history since 1933 
are strewn with one “negotiated peace” after 
another between Hitler and his trusting 
neighbors. They learned to their sorrow 
that Hitler’s pledge was a kiss of death. All 
share an equal fate as vassal states—nations 
like Norway and Holland, which maintained 
strict neutrality and were models of social 
justice; nations like Rumania, which fully 
embraced the Nazi dogmas; nations like Po- 
land and Hungary, which took their part of 
the spoils of Hitler conquest; nations like 
France and Czechoslovakia, which postponed 
resistance until their military strength and 
position were neutralized and undermined. 

Hitler’s European neighbors have in fact 
exhausted every peaceful means to satisfy 
the Nazis’ insatiable demands. Those na- 
tions know now that “lebensraum” for the 
Axis means enslavement for the rest of the 
world by Axis overlords. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S FIGHT 


Today Great Britain is waging alone a gal- 
lant fight against that order of things— 
fighting to save freedom for itself and to win 
freedom for others—fighting to maintain the 
balance of sea power, in fighting ships and 
shipbuilding capacity, that keeps war away 
from America’s shores. 

The overwhelming seatiment and wishes 
of our people, regardless of party, have been 
embodied in the national policy of giving 
Britain all aid short of war. The help al- 
ready given has vastly strengthened British 
arms and vastly reduced our risk of involve- 
ment. To enlarge our aid now to the full 
limit of our productive capacity would cer- 
tainly diminish still further the threat to our 
own security and might well be decisive in 
British victory. 

At this critical moment, when greater and 
more effective American aid to Britain is in 
prospect, there arise proposals that we 
“force” a peace in Europe, coupled with de- 
mands that further aid to Britain be with- 
held until the proposals are fully explored. 

Since we are already committed to give 
Britain all help short of war, pressure on the 
belligerents can be exerted in only one of two 
ways: Threaten to enter the war against the 
Axis Powers if they reject our particular 


plans for redrawing the map of Europe, or 
threaten to stop aid to Britain if it rejects | 
that plan. 
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SUPER-MUNICH 


Either threat involves a fearful responsi- 
bility. The first alternative means another 
expeditionary force. I am unalterably op- 
posed to that, and so are the President and all 
the American people. 

The second alternative can only bring on 
a super-Munich, resulting in more broken 
pledges by the Axis, and contributing noth- 
ing toward peace or normalcy on this conti- 
nent or any other. Our rearmament would 
proceed on a greater scale than ever before. 
Britain would be robbed of its mightiest mili- 
tary weapons—its present preponderance of 
sea power, the increasing pressure of the 
blockade upon Nazi resources, and the enor- 
mous armament capacity of American indus- 
try. The Fascist influence in country after 
country would be greatly strengthened. 
Democracy might never survive in Britain 
to rise and fight again in freedom’s cause. 
Flushed with victory, the Axis would go its 
relentless way, violating minority rights, con- 
solidating its position, building up its arma- 
ments, achieving bloodless conquests by eco- 
nomic and political penetration of weaker 
nations in Latin America and throughout the 
world. Let it be remembered that only 6 
months ago the Nazi Government, in an offi- 
cial note to our State Department, specifically 
declined to be bound by the Monroe Doctrine. 


THREAT TO UNITED STATES 


The Axis march toward complete world 
domination could be halted only by other and 
more devastating wars in the years to come, 
when we alone would bear the brunt of the 
onslaught. 

We have learned from the experience of 
others the dangers of underestimating the 
Axis threat to our free institutions. It is im- 
perative now that we not lend ourselves to a 
peace of appeasement by underestimating our 
national strength to produce the sinews of 
defense fast enough to overcome the Axis 
threat. America’s natural resources and pro- 
ductive capacity far exceed those of the Axis 
or of the Continent of Europe. 

Against the menace of mechanized war- 
fare, we must harness the industrial plants 
and machine shops of America in the pro- 
duction of weapons of defense for ourselves 
and for free men everywhere. With the com- 
plete cooperation now being enlisted from 
industry and labor, we can and will do the 
full job. We must do it if our people are to 
be saved from the ravages of war and the 
world returned to the ways of lasting peace 
among free nations. 





National Defense and Aid to Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALFRED M. LANDON 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address on the war situa- 
tion delivered by Hon. Alfred M. Landon 
at the Alexander Hamilton Club banquet 
held in Tulsa, Okla., on January 11 of 
this year, 








There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I speak tonight, to this famous club and 
to so many old friends, not as a leader but as 
a plodding soldier, if you please, in the ranks. 
For the first time in some years what I have 
to say commits no one but myself. 

The primary duty of political parties is to 
formulate policies essential to the national 
welfare and to provide responsible leadership 
capable of carrying out the policies favored 
by the majority. But in considering foreign 
policies there should be no question of 
partisanship. 

Many fundamental changes have been 
made and attempted in government in the 
last few years. The radio has made it easy 
for people to hear and believe sweet words of 
promise. We have been promised blessings 
that no one could deliver. The longing in 
every heart for safety and security has been 
answered by policies that could not provide 
safety and security in the long run. 

We are being led along a road full of the 
most dangerous hazards. There is no safe, 
easy road now, as sO many expected at elec- 
tion time. All must take the hard way now, 
and Presidential messages and addresses are 
threatening to make it harder. 

Early in December I advocated subsidies to 
Great Britain. I said we were thinking and 
acting too softly; that practically everyone 
wanted the Government to help Great Britain 
but no one wanted to be disturbed in his 
present situation to do it; that we would all 
have to make more sacrifices, because it was 
in our own interests to aid England with 
materials. In a nutshell, that was what the 
President said 3 weeks later, in his fireside 
chat. The President also proposed a subsidy, 
but camouflaged it as a lend-and-lease pro- 
gram, with the slick scheme in mind of fool- 
ing the American taxpayers into believing 
that we would get the unused materials or 
our money back. 

I am tremendously shocked by the intoler- 
ant attitude and the lack of frankness of 
many who discuss the issue involving the life 
and death of millions of our fellow Ameri- 
cans and of the Republic. 

The left-wing radicals in this country are 
split into two groups. Those who are fcr war 
denounce the capitalists of the country as 
appeasers. The other left-wing group, which 
is opposed to war, denounces the capitalists 
as warmongers. Shrill cries of denunciation 
smother thoughtful argument and wise dis- 
cussion that are desperately needed in chart- 
ing our course. 

It is extremely difficult to make a factual 
discussion of the greatest emotional issue 
since the World War. One that involves 
death and suffering to many millions and 
will affect the pattern of our living and our 
liberties for many years to come. It 1s ex- 
tremely difficult to restrain our natural anger 
at the brutalities of the Nazis and Fascists, 
and our admiration and sympathy for the 
heroic English and Greeks. 

There is little disagreement as to the unity 
of effort necessary to speed vital production 
for national defense. We are facing a real 
emergency, and there must be no halfway 
efforts here. The Communists and the bunds 
are the only ones opposing America’s etforts 
to defend herself. 

There has been much confusion on the 
vital question of what form Our aid to Great 
Britain should take. And that confusion is 
caused by failure to settle the question of 
whether the success of Great Britain is the 
dominant vital interest of America, or 
whether staying out of war is the dominant 
vital interest of America. The President, in 
his message to Congress, practically commit- 
ed us to underwrite an English victory, de- 
spite his pledge to the Nation in his last 








fireside chat that we would not send an ex- 
peditionary force to Europe. I can’t see how, 
in all sincerity, he can reconcile his message 
to Congress with that pledge, unless his words 
were mere rhetoric, when he said, “Principles 
of morality and consideration for our own 
security will never permit us to acquiesce in 
& peace dictated by the aggressors.” 

So far in our aid to the British we are fol- 
lowing, step by step, the pattern of the last 
World War. First, materials; second, money; 
and third, men. I am willing to take the 
first two steps, but not the third. Baldly 
stated, this brings little disagreement, pub- 
licly, at least. But the way we do the first 
and the second is the answer to the third. 
Too many of us are overlooking the inevitable 
effect of our actions regardless of our in- 
tentions. 

Those who really mean all aid to England 
short of war should specifically say, “No con- 
voying. No American ships in war zones.” 
Are we for or against sending convoys or 
American ships into the war zones or lending 
any more of our defense equipment over 
the protest of Army and Navy officials? This 
is a vital issue, because the minute an 
American ship is sunk and the American 
flag is fired upon and Americans are killed 
we are in the war with men. 

That means we have to underwrite a vic- 
tory for Great Britain. If we are not to un- 
dertake that, we cannot give a blank check 
to Great Britain. The President did this in 
his message to Congress, when he said we 
would not allow Hitler to dictate the terms 
of peace. Here is a new and entirely differ- 
ent interpretation of national foreign policy 
than he stressed during his preelection cam- 
paign. Then he advocated “all aid to Britain 
short of war.” 
tend to let the dictators win. Instead of aid 
short of war the President further committed 
himself to a war policy by urging “full sup- 
port of all those resolute peoples everywhere 
who are resisting aggression. * * * We 
express our determination that the democratic 
cause shall prevail.” 

If this policy is to prevail, we must fight, 
if need be, in order to make the President’s 
words good. What then becomes of his 
pledge not to send an armed expeditionary 
force to Europe? “Wars still are won or lost 
by the actual conflict of armed bodies of 
troops.” 

If we are to stay out of this conflict with 
our troops, we must be careful of the pattern 
our aid is to follow. We must intelligently, 
not emotionally, discuss where one step today 
leads us tomorrow. 

That is one criticism I would make of the 
proposed lend and lease program. Unless 
the specific details were submitted to the 
Congress step by step we might be in the war 
before we knew it. Furthermore, there is not 
a good foundation for the President’s specious 
reasoning that this would not cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. The lend and lease program 
is the seed of future friction between Eng- 
land and America. It is like endorsing a 
blank note for a friend. You never know 
how much it is going to cost, and when. 

As I have said, early in December I pro- 
posed an outright subsidy to Great Britain. 
The advantage of this over the lend-and- 
lease program is that it is honest giving of 
help to England. We will know at all times 
exactly to a penny how much it is costing. 
We can stop it whenever we want to. It was 
the policy of England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It runs no risk of in- 
volving us in war, and we continue it as long 
as it is to our interest. I don’t favor help- 
ing England as a matter of charity or of 
common ties. I favor helping her because it 
is to America’s interest to do so. And we 
should charge the cost as part of our national 
defense. 

With an outright subsidy we are not un- 
derwriting an English victory with the blood, 
suffering, and lives of our boys. We are only 


Now he says we do not in- | 
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putting in money that we will lose anyhow 
under any other scheme. And, as I have said, 
it is the policy England pursued in subsidiz- 
ing continental nations. 

Let’s stop kidding ourselves on aid to Great 
Britain short of war and lending and leasing 
without cost to the American taxpayer. The 
lending of war material—the garden-hose 
scheme—might better be compared to lend- 
ing a cake of ice in July in Kansas, with the 
same hope of recovery. 

Those who favor a course of all aid to 
Great Britain should also state, if words have 
their natural meaning, that America is going 
to underwrite a British victory. Then we 
would have an honest, clear statement of 
policies that would not confuse the issue. 

Let us face frankly the question, Is a Brit- 
ish victory essential to America’s security? 
If it is, and if we are going to adopt that 
policy, the sooner we end our indecision the 
better, because the more effective we will be, 
especially in the highly important coordina- 
tion of our efforts with Great Britain’s. But 
I do not believe that a British victory is essen- 
tial to our security. I think our difficulties 
would enormously increase if Hitler should 
win. You can’t have good relations when 
there is no trust, and we cannot believe his 
official statements. If he wins, we certainly 
will be living in a world doing business on a 
government-controlled barter basis. Also, if 
Britain wins, we may do so, to some extent. 
Of course, if Britain wins, it will be much 
easier to uphold the Monroe Doctrine. We 
will be much more secure in the essential 
raw materials we do not possess. And the 
chances for working out world collaboration 
for peace and order are certainly much bet- 
ter with England surviving. But none of 
these things threaten the security of the Re- 
public as much as would our becoming in- 
volved in another European war. There isn’t 
a navy or a combination of navies in the 
world that can seriously menace our shores 
or those of the countries north and south of 
us unless the entire English Navy is surren- 
dered intact. If England is in such shape 
that this is probable, then she is past help. 

We have a great and a very real interest in 
English success. But to say our national se- 
curity rests on her victory is a misstatement. 
Even if England wins this war, and the 
President assures us she will, we are bound 
to suffer great economic and social disturb- 
ances for many years to come. 

If Hitler wins, it will be a “new and terrible 
era‘” for a time, and we will suffer still greater 
economic and political disturbances for many 
years, But in the end free labor will always 
whip forced labor, and without going to war 
to do it. 

But if we get into this war with fighting 
forces, when the end comes we will suffer 
the greatest economic, social, and political 
disturbances, 

Add a long war to the personal government 
the President admits with the suspension of 
the Bill of Rights and other constitutional 
safeguards—more short cuts in the name of 
emergency—more blank checks by the Con- 
gress to the Chief Executive—and repre- 
sentative government in this country will be 
on thin ice. Then add also a fourth term, 
plus the terrible economic suffering and 
racial hatred of minorities which will be the 
aftermath of our participation in the war, 
and the Republic may well go through the 
rock crusher. In defeating totalitarianism 
abroad, we will strengthen its hold here at 
home. Already the President is maneuvering 
behind the screen of national defense to 
seize control of the oil industry. Where is 
there the slightest foundation for his state- 
ment of last week of the urgent need of 
Federal control? 

I supported the Federal oil-control bill 
when it was first proposed by the administra- 
tion 8 years ago. And later I supported the 
State compact. It was weak and wobbly at 
the start. It has grown stronger with the 
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years. The urgent need for Federal legis- 
lation was before the States had learned how 
to handle this vital conservation problem. 
Today, the States, with the exception of Ili- 
nois, are doing a pretty good job of con- 
servation. I wish the national administra- 
tion was doing as good a job in national de- 
fense. The greatest bottlenecks are in its 
management of other businesses. The at- 
tempt to take the oil-conservation problem 
out of the hands of the States is a warning 
of what will be attempted under the smoke 
screen of national defense. 

Already the Civil Liberties Union is warn- 
ing of curbs on the freedom of labor and 
minority groups. Even a few months more 
of what we are doing now will mean economic 
chaos and a regimented society when the end 
comes unless we plan wisely now. 

Already force and terrorism, which are the 
foundation of the dictator’s strength, are in 
evidence in this country. They are being 
used by the city bosses. Millions of pseudo- 
free Americans have already unconsciously 
adopted the philosophy of the “black shirts” 
and the “brown shirts” and the “reds,” in that 
they boast that if you belong to the “organi- 
zation” the “organization” will take care of 
you. 

Already force and threats have been used 
by administration spokesmen to gain politi- 
cal support for the administration in politi- 
cal campaigns and in legislation. 

No; the question of the survival of the 
Republic is not going to be decided in Eng- 
land. It will be decided here, with the ques- 
tion of our methods of aiding Britain playing 
a vital part in that decision. Also, the sur- 
vival of the Republic is going to be decided 
by how wisely we meet the problems of in- 
equitable distribution of wealth; of securing 
the cooperation and responsibility of labor; 
of protecting the ownership of the land by 
the man who actually lives on it and works it; 
and strengthening our economic foundations, 
weakened by 8 years of New Deal experiments. 

We must recognize the fundamental fact 
that the United States is an indivisible econ- 
omy as well as an indivisible Union of the 
States. This calls for treatment of agricul- 
ture, labor, industry, and finance no longer 
as separate problems but as inseparable parts 
of the common national interest. 

It is rather obvious, whatever happens, that 
the capitalistic system is going through a 
wringer, but the question remains to be de- 
cided, again and again, whether the Republic 
is to go through a rock crusher. When 
clothes go through the wringer they come out 
clean and new, ready for more wear. But 
rocks going through a crusher come out 
broken up. 

To state our present position in the sim- 
plest terms, we are living deliriously and 
dangerously upon a war-bocm bubble, ready 
to burst upon the first prick of peace. The 
longer the war-boom bubble goes, the worse 
it will be. The aftermath may be accom- 
panied by nearly as grave dangers to our 
form of government, to our way of life, to 
our individual liberties, and basic personal 
rights as the war period itself. 

By that time, whether we have partici- 
pated in the present European and Asiatic 
wars or not with our Navy and troops, the en- 
tire economy of the United States will have 
been built upon—-and built up high, wide, 
and handsome—upon a war economy. 

Will government be prepared for the 
change from a wartime boom to a peacetime 
economy? Will industry be prepared? Will 
labor be prepared? Will finance be prepared? 
Will the farmer by prepared? Will the party 
in power be prepared? Will the opposition 
party be prepared? 

Here are some questions worth thinking 
about and worthy of the highest type of 
leadership now in preparing to work out the 
answers. Unless industry, labor, agriculture, 
finance, and political leadership are willing 
and able to cooperate in the post-war period, 
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the only answer to the post-war problems will 
be a complete regimentation by govern- 
ment—and a personal, one-man government 
at that. 

We, as Republicans, as the opposition party, 
have a responsibility that our leadership be 
planning, and planning with leaders of the 
groups I have named, for this period of 
transition, so that there may be unity in 
working out the post-war period. 

But we have immediate jobs ahead of us. 
The United States is facing a decision— 
whether we in the Western Hemisphere shall 
try to preserve intact here in the New World 
the democratic principle of government, or 
whether we shall become, forever and a day, 
a@ party to Old World power politics. 

Neither nations nor individuals can become 
assured of any kind of security through the 
use of force to try to guarantee security to 
others. 

Through a contagion of fear, peoples all 
over the world have become hysterical about 
security—about economic rather than polit- 
ical security. There is no economic security 
for the masses except that which comes 
through retaining and exercising political 
power the average citizens have acquired 
through popular government. All of us are 
certain to lose much of the political powers 
we possess if we are drawn into this war. 
Therefore there is nothing so important to 
all of us as to remain at peace until we are 
forced to fight for our own political security. 

I believe our way of life will be made easier 
if England wins. But the all-important de- 
termination for us is to make ourselves strong 
enough to preserve that way of life, no matter 
who wins the war. 





Lend-Lease Aid to Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1941 


STATEMENT BY HON. 
WILLKIE 


WENDELL lL. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
uranimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of a statement by 
Hon. Wendell L. Willkie on the proposed 
lend-lease aid to Britain. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of January 13, 
1941] 
TEXT OF WILLKIE’S STATEMENT ON LEND-LEASE 
AID TO BRITAIN 

The so-called lend-lease bill now before 
Congress asks for an enormous grant of Exec- 
utive power. Under a democratic system, in 
which the people’s power is preserved by lim- 
iting the powers of government, every such 
grant of power should be jealously scruti- 
nized. That is a general rule for democracy, 
and that rule should be applied doubly to this 
bill. We must not lose our democracy at 
home while seeking to preserve democracy 
abroad. It is therefore the duty of the oppo- 
sition to examine every provision of the bill 
thoroughly. 

I have examined this bill in the light of the 
current emergency, and I personally have 
come to the conclusion that with modification 
it should be adopted. 
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This is a critical moment in history. The 
United States is not a belligerent and we hope 
we shall not be. Our problem, however, is not 
alone to keep America out of war but to keep 
war out of America. Democracy is endan- 
gered. And the American people are so aware 
of the danger that they have endorsed the 
policy of giving full and active aid to those 
democracies which are resisting aggression. 
At the same time the people are virtually 
unanimous in their desire to build for the 
United States the strongest defense system in 
the world. 

DIRE CIRCUMSTANCES 


It is the history of democracy that under 
such dire circumstances extraordinary powers 
must be granted to the elected Executive. 
Democracy cannot hope to defend itself from 
aggression in any other way. It is for this 
reason only that I favor grant of power at 
this time to the present administration. 

However, there are certain considerations 
that ought to be taken into account. 

1. Congress must not be harried into pas- 
sage of this bill. Some of these days by that 
process we will be rushed right out of our 
democracy. This bill should be subjected to 
thorough debate, and such amendments 
should be made as Congress, representing the 
people, may deem necessary to retain in its 
own hands the fundamental power to declare 
war. 

2. In a democracy every grant of extraordi- 
nary power should contain a clause auto- 
matically giving that power back to the peo- 
ple In the case of this bill the powers 
should be granted for a fixed term, not too 
far in the future, at which time Congress will 
automatically have a chance to review the 
bill and either continue the powers or revoke 
them. Likewise, the bill should specifically 
provide that the powers granted are of a 
temporary and not a permanent nature. 


PEOPLE HAVE CHOSEN 


3. It is hoped the discussion of this bill 
does not take the form of opposition to grant- 
ing power to this administration just because 
it is this administration. We could all wish 
that this administration loved power less and 
that it more readily relinquished it when the 
purpose for which it was granted had ceased 
to exist. I think I can say without boast 
that no man in this country has done more 
to stress the record of this administration in 
this regard or to paint the dangers of it. I 
was, moreover, perfectly serious in my charge 
that the reelection of this administration 
would jeopardize the continuation of the 
democratic process in the United States. And 
I believe many of its acts since reelection 
sustain my position. 

Yet the people chose this administration, 
and we must abide by that choice. We must 
not fall into the fallacy of depriving it of 
powers necessary to defend us in order to 
preserve the mere forms of democratic pro- 
cedure. We must give it the power to act in 
this emergency, while at the same time as- 
suring ourselves by competent amendments 
of a reversion of that power to us after the 
emergency is over. 

4. It is to be hoped that the national de- 
bate concerning the bill will not assume a 
partisan aspect. This should be true even 
though the administration péintedly ex- 
cluded Republicans from the formulating 
and drafting of the bill and daily continues 
its partisan attacks. The Republicans will 
gain much in public esteem if they ignore 
this confusion of partisanship with pa- 
triotism. 

STILL TOO MUCH POLITICS 


5. While the debate over this bill is going 
on, the administration can well devote itself 
without loss of time in the accomplishment 
of our national objective to concentrating on 
organizing the defense program. This pro- 
gram is obviously lagging. The administra- 
tion has failed to make simple organizational 
moves that would bring about more rapid 
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production. There is still too much politics, 
public showmanship, and cheap propaganda 
in the defense program, and the plans are 
still obscure. Big industrial names do not 
build a defense. Organization, planning, and 
hard work will. We must place more confi- 
dence in industry—whether labor or man- 
agement—and set ourselves higher goals. 

6. I hope the debate concerning this bill is 
confined to the merits of the bill, Appeasers, 
isolationists, or lip-service friends of Britain 
will seek to sabotage the program for aid to 
Britain and her allies behind the screen of 
opposition to the bill. It makes a vital dif- 
ference to the United States which side pre- 
vails in the present conflict. I refute the 
statement that our national security is not 
involved in a British defeat. The difference 
between a British defeat or victory is not only 
military but economic. For many years now, 
owing to the restrictive economic legislation 
of the New Deal and to the unrest and un- 
certainty of Europe, we have been maintain- 
ing our standard of living by lavish deficit 
spending. In the long run, this expedient 
won't work. It will end in national bank- 
ruptcy, inflation, collapse, and the supplant- 
ing of the democratic system by a totalitarian 
system in this country. If Germany wins the 
present war, and the trade routes of the world 
are closed to us, or opened only on a totali- 
tarian basis, we shall inevitably suffer either 
such a collapse or the adoption of totali- 
tarian controls of our economic life. We shall 
be driven back to a controlled economy as to 
both foreign and domestic trade. 


PLANS TRIP TO ENGLAND 


The hope for democracy is the victory of 
those powers which believe in our way of 
life, and in a peace that really assures the 
principle of free enterprise throughout the 
world; the reopening of the trade routes, the 
reestablishment of the open markets, and the 
rebirth of the confidence of men in one 
another. 

The present bill, I believe, must be con- 
sidered in the light of the total situation. 
We must see the world whole, and we must 
recognize the dangers that face us, not alone 
from within but also from without. For this 
very reason I am personally planning in the 
near future a trip to England. I shall take 
the trip in order to see what conditions are 
over there, and to obtain a broader perspec- 
tive on such matters as this current bill and 
other problems with which the American 
people will inevitably be faced while democ- 
racy is under attack. 





Ambassador Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD an editorial by the pen of Capt. 
Joe Patterson, publisher of the New York 
Daily News, entitled “Congress Should 
Summon Kennedy.” 

Mr. President, I also am of the opinion 
that Ambassador Kennedy should now be 
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called to testify before a suitable com- 
. mittee or committee of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News] 
ConcrEess SHOULD SUMMON KENNEDY 


It is evident that a smear campaign is 
getting under way against Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy—the same kind of smear campaign 
which finally led many people to believe 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh disloyal to the 
United States. 

We most positively do not share that be- 
lief about Lindbergh. We think it is due to 
war hysteria. And we know of nobody who 
is more sincere in his devotion to what he 
believes to be his country’s best interests 
than Joe Kennedy. 

These witch hunts, traitor hunts, spy 
hunts are always typical of build-ups for war. 

In the present war build-up the technique 
calls for smearing as “appeasers” all those 
who think it would be better for all nations 
concerned if a peace could be negotiated, 
rather than if the war should go to a finish 
with both sides badly worn down and Europe 
a likely hunting ground for bolshevism. 
Targets of the smear campaigners, too, are 
all those who persist in thinking that the 
United States ought to stay out of this war. 

Mr. Kennedy happens to entertain both of 
these views. So the smear campaign is start- 
ing up against him. 

The fact is that Kennedy was a fine and 
effective Ambassador to Great Britain. While 
liking the British, admiring them, and sym- 
pathizing with their cause, he did not allow 
himself to be taken into camp by the British 
blandishments which have taken so many 
others. 

Without being given a chance to explain 
his views and state his facts, he is being 
cursed as an appeaser and a poltroon, It is 
not fair that a man who has well served his 
country should be smeared by whisperers and 
gossip columnists, 


NO FREE SPEECH FOR MR, KENNEDY? 


During the recent Presidential campaign 
there was some worry as to how much of the 
Irish Catholic vote would stand by the Presi- 
dent. A good many Irish Catholics were 
known to be pretty dubious about Mr, Roose- 
velt on account of James A. Farley, the no- 
third-term tradition, administration aid to 
Great Britain, and so on. 

Kennedy came home from London and 
made a radio speech October 29, in which he 
assured the American people that President 
Roosevelt, if reelected, would not take this 
country into the war. For this Kennedy lift 
the President expressed himself as deeply 
grateful in his major campaign speech at 
Boston, October 30. 

Since that time Kennedy has gone on un- 
officially and without undue publicity ex- 
pressing the opinion that a negotiated peace 
would be better than a fight to a finish, and 
that we ought to stay out. 

What is disloyal about this we cannot fig- 
ure out. This paper often said earlier in the 
war that both sides could win a better peace 
by negotiation than either side could win in 
a fight to a finish. We still think that is 
true. 

Looking at the eee $17,500,000,000 
Budget, which will be just a sample if we 
get into this war, we're certain that a nego- 
tiated peace soon would be better for this 
country, at least, than a finish fight lasting 
several years. 

LET’S HAVE HIS VIEWS 

The point is that Congress should call Mr. 
Kennedy and ask him to state and explain 
his views—in public or secret sessions of 
some joint committee, whichever might seem 
more advisable. 

The task of framing our foreign policies 
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is one for Congress and the President. Major 
foreign policies should not be framed by the 
Executive, then handed to a “rubber-stamp” 
Congress for a rubber-stamped O. K. 

Congress exclusively, indeed, has the power 
to declare war, under article I, section 8, sub- 
division 11 of the United States Constitution. 

Mr. Kennedy, as stated, has a wide and 
comprehensive knowledge of the facts re- 
garding Britain’s part in this war up to now. 
It may be that the beliefs he bases on that 
knowledge of facts are mistaken beliefs. 
But Congress should have all the facts at its 
disposal that Kennedy has knowledge of, so 
that it may work out its own conclusions 
from those facts. 





Problems of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


_ OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, OF 
MONTANA 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. Murray] on January 15, 1941, on 
the subject, The United States Senate 
Looks at the Problems of Small Business, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE LOOKS AT THE 
PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


I greatly appreciate the courtesy of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System in affording me 
this opportunity to speak on a subject of 
vital importance to our country. 

Late in the last session of Congress the 
United States Senate officially recognized the 
mounting problems of small business in our 
system of free, private enterprise. On Octo- 
ber 8 it approved a Senate resolution author- 
izing the President of the Senate to appoint 
a special committee of seven United States 
Senators to carry on a study and research 
into these problems. 

The provisions of this resolution are very 
brief and simple, but, at the same time, they 
give the committee broad powers to conduct 
a continuous study program and to make 
recommendations to the Congress in the form 
of remedial and corrective legislation. The 
committee is authorized to draw upon any 
department or ageney of the Government 
for such assistance and information as may 
be helpful in its studies. It is empowered 
with the usual committee authority to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and documents, and also to 
hold hearings to carry out the purposes 
intended. 

This resolution was endorsed by more than 
40 of my senatorial colleagues as evidence 
of their nonpartisan support. It was heart- 
fly approved by the heads of nearly every 
administrative division of the Government 
and by administrative staff officials too nu- 
merous to mention. 

The committee is composed of Senators 
possessing considerable knowledge of com- 
mercial affairs and problems of small busi- 
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ness, Several have for many years advo- 
cated and supported measures and policies 
designed to aid small business in overcom- 
ing some of the more patent obstacles which 
have developed in our modern business sys- 
tem. This Senate committee proposes, un- 
der the authority of the resolution I have 
described, to make an exhaustive study of 
the many burdens and difficulties which, 
through the evolution of our economic life, 
have been saddled on the backs of small 
businessmen, interfering with their success- 
ful operations. 

If our American economic system is to 
operate smoothly and successfully, it is es- 
sential; 

First. That small business shall not be 
unfairly oppressed or discriminated against 
by competitors possessing excessive financial 
power and control, or that it shall be the 
victim of unfair business or commercial 
practices of any kind interfering with free 
competition; 

Second. That small business shall not be 
financially hamstrung by a credit system 
which provides only large-scale credit for 
big enterprises while ignoring the necessi- 
ties of small business; and 

Third. That in the interest of preserving 
free competition our antimonopoly laws 
shall be vigorously and effectively enforced, 
and that some effort be put forth to stop 
the growth of collectivism in American 
business. 

In other words, the Government should 
exercise its power to stop every monopolistic 
practice by which prices or production may 
be controlled for the benefit of special in- 
terests, whether by unfair competition, 
abuse of financial power, or the oppressive 
use of economic power acquired in any man- 
ner. As important as this is in peacetimes, 
it is doubly important in times of national 
emergency. 

Some of you in my radio audience may not 
realize the importance of small business en- 
terprise in national defense. I wish, there- 
fore, to remind you of the lesson of England. 
At the outset of the war small business there 
had not been organized or invited into the 
program of British defense. As a result, de- 
fense production lagged and endangered the 
safety of the country. When the Churchill 
government came into power, one of the first 
steps it took was to organize and encourage, 
by every means at the command of the 
English Government, the productive facili- 
ties of all the small businessmen of Great 
Britain. Only then did England begin to 
accomplish anything like total defense. 

So, too, in these United States we can only 
bring about total defense of the Nation when 
our Government and the Congress have done 
everything within their power to bring into 
productive being the skill, the efficiency, and 
the administrative and executive ability of 
the small businessmen of our whole country. 
Only then can we have total defense. 

Smali business should be represented on 
our National Defense Council. It should be 
represented not by big businessmen pur- 
porting to speak for little business, but by 
someone who knows the language and under- 
stands the problems of little business and can 
speak with full sympathy for little business. 
He should be @ man in whom small busi- 
nessmen have confidence. 

If the smaller industries as well as the big 
concerns of this country can be utilized to a 
reasonably full capacity, our national-defense 
program can be speeded up immeasurably. 

Let me also emphasize to you briefly some- 
thing of the importance of small business to 
@ peacetime economy. I know that statistics 
often bore you. But let me give you an idea 
of the importance of America’s small busi- 
nessmen in our everyday economic life. 
There are approximately 2,500,000 of them, 
comprising more than 95 percent of all busi- 
ness enterprises in the United States. As 
of March 1938, small and intermediate 
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establishments employing up to 799 workers 
accounted for 15,493,000 employees, which is 
69 percent of all persons reporting to the 
Social Security Board and 41 percent of all 
the gainfully employed men and women on 
our farms and in our cities. The very small 
businessmen employing less than 29 persons 
accounted for 6,723,000 employees, 20 percent 
of all gainfully employed in the Nation. 

Notwithstanding the enormous part that 
small business plays in our economic system, 
it is a conceded fact that small business as a 
whole makes little, if any, profit. In fact, the 
great majority of small businessmen have 
serious difficulty in staying out of the red. 
For example, in 1936 and 1937 we witnessed a 
steady revival of business in this country. 
Statistics show that big business, represented 
by the basic corporations of the Nation, in 
the year 1937 made more profit than they had 
in any year since 1929; and many made more 
profit than they did even in 1929, which was 
the banner year of American industrial activ- 
ity. The same situation prevails today. Yet 
apparently while big business is prospering 
throughout the country, small business has 
been steadily declining. Few are making any 
profit, and many are getting closer and 
closer to bankruptcy. 

From the very brief statement which I 
have given to show the magnitude of small 
business in our country, it must be apparent 
to everyone that small business constitutes a 
vital segment in our economic system which 
cannot be neglected without endangering our 
whole economy. Yet for several decades small 
business generally has not been able to earn 
fair profits and has been facing a constant 
decline, while the balance of our American 
economic system has been expanding. 

Some way must be found to check this 
growing concentration of economic control 
and extension of monopolistic practices. 
These conditions have been constantly in- 
creasing regardless of antimonopoly laws. 
If such conditions are permitted to continue 
unchecked, it will surely mean the downfall 
of the economy upon which American busi- 
ness has been reared. American business was 
founded upon the principle of free competi- 
tion maintained through free markets. But 
today private enterprise is no longer free en- 
terprise; it is rapidly becoming a system of 
collectivism. 

It may be time for us to consider carefully 
the road we have been traveling. Mr. George 
H. Davis, a former president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, not long ago 
said: “There is not much doubt that the de- 
velopment of business organization has out- 
run the public understanding of it. It is like 
a giant locomotive that has become too heavy 
for the roadbed on which it runs.” 

Our Government has provided aid and as- 
sistance to farmers, to workers, to the unem- 
ployed, to mine owners, to railroads, and to 
big business. This help has been provided in 
large measure and without stint. Surely none 
of our people will deny to small businessmen 
a like consideration on the part of their Gov- 
ernment. But, let me say here, small business 
is not seeking any subsidy. It contemplates 
no raid on the Treasury. It demands no spe- 
cial favors or advantages. It does not ask 
anything except just consideration, equal op- 
portunity, reasonable credit facilities, fair 
taxation, and fair competitive standards. 

For the present our committee’s task is to 
ferret out and define the real problems of 
small businessmen. We will need the full- 
est cooperation of small businessmen, schools 
of business administration, financial experts 
and economists, departments of Government, 
trade associations, organizations of merchants, 
and the press. You may all contribute to this 
rescarch. 

Our committee contemplates no witch- 
hunting expedition. We are not seeking a 
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scapegoat. We seek only the simple truth, 
and sound, sensible, and workable solutions 
in the public interest. Let me repeat what I 
said on another occasion: “Sound solutions 
will have the permanence that comes from 
public understanding and acceptance.” 

Now, I do not wish to forecast the course 
the committee will follow. I speak here 
merely as an individual and not for the com- 
mittee. I believe, however, that the following 
are among somre of the important problems 
which must be considered: 

First. The long-standing high mortality 
rate of small business enterprises in our so- 
called system of free competition. 

Second. The need for ways and means of 
providing risk capital and loans for small 
business enterprises, now almost totally 
lacking. 

Third. The unfair and unequal methods of 
competition and monopolistic practices 
which the small businessman is compelled 
to face. 

Fourth. The duplication of reports which 
small business is required to make at great 
inconvenience and expense for Federal, State, 
and local governments. 

Fifth. The inability of small business 
enterprises to operate at a reasonable profit. 

Sixth. A permanent program of research 
and education in the interest of developing 
safe and efficient business methods, and trade 
information and advice, along lines now af- 
forded to the agricultural and mining 
industries. 

In addition to the foregoing items, of 
course, there will be many other specific 
problems to be studied. 

Our committee is quite aware that “Rome 
was not built in a day.” The troubles which 
now confront the small businessmen of the 
country have been developing for the last 40 
years. Certainly we cannot expect to correct 
them all in 40 days. But some of the more 
obvious and serious difficulties confronting 
small business can, and should, be promptly 
studied with a view of securing early action. 
It is the intention of our committee to begin 
its work without delay. 

As we proceed with this research, other 
members of the committee, no doubt, will 
from time to time present discussions on the 
radio to the end that there may be full con- 
sideration of all problems of small business. 

It was the neglect of the problems of small 
business enterprise that contributed to 
wrecking democracy in Europe. Let us not 
make the same mistake in America. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 
ADDRESS BY DEAN ALFANGE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Dean Alfange, past supreme 
president of the Order of Ahepa, at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., on 
December 5, 1940, on the occasion of the 
formal opening of the Greek war-relief 
drive. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Gentlemen, the Order of Ahepa, founded 
18 years ago to promote Americanism and 
oppose subversive activities, appeals to you 
in behalf of Greece. Greece, mother of civi- 
lization, inspirer of poets and philosophers, is 
once more fighting for human dignity and 
human freedom. This time, we too, have a 
vital stake in her struggle. If we abandon 
her, we may abandon the last chance of 
saving Europe from the forces of bestiality 
and atheism. If we help her, before the swan 
song of “too late” is chanted, we may help 
turn the tide of the war. 

With our material and moral support, 
Greece can and shall carry on. Greek genius 
attains sublimity when a crisis confronts it. 
The Hellenic will becomes indomitable when 
the task is prodigious. This was true of the 
Greeks of Marathon and Thermopolae, It 
is also valid of the Greeks of Argyrocastron 
and Koritza. Be assured, then, our efforts in 
behalf of Greece will not be wasted. 

The Italian debacle, in the bleak Albanian 
hills, affirms the modern Greek as a worthy 
descendant of illustrious ancestors. It re- 
veals Greek history as one continuing and 
impelling force, unbroken by the centuries 
that link its parts together. And what a 
vital force that history is. The gallant sol- 
diers of Greece, the first to inflict a major 
land defeat upon the dreaded Axis war ma- 
chine, are conscious of the greatness of their 
history. They know that western culture 
was saved at Marathon by Miltiades and at 
Salamis by Themistocles, and they know that 
they are now engaged in an epic struggle to 
preserve it. 

And what an epic struggle it is—at once 
romantic and tragic, full of pathos and full 
of poetry, and yet overwhelming in its rela- 
tion to world history. Yes, the Greeks are 
gambling with destiny, though the stake is 
total. Terrific odds are against them; yet 
fierce determination governs their will to win. 
In the light of such background, one under- 
stands their resounding achievements against 
an enemy vastly superior in numbers and in 
equipment. 

An how the struggle follows the pattern of 
ancient events. How amazingly similar are 
the analogies. Twenty-four hundred years 
ago, Xerxes, king of the Persians, marching 
upon Greece with the greatest army ever 
assembled, sent a message to Leonidas, king 
of Sparta, to surrender his cities or be ruined. 
Leonidas replied, “Molon Lave,” which in 
ancient Greek means, “Come and take them,” 
and history records the rest. But Mussolini 
is no respecter of history. Believing like 
Xerxes that the Greeks would succumb at 
the sight of his legions, he demanded the im- 
mediate surrender of their islands and their 
cities. The reply he received was the same, 
“Molon Lave,” and now history repeats itself 
with remarkable fidelity. The slogans are 
the same, the military tactics are the same, 
and the motivations of world conquest and 
defense of ideals are the same. 

But still more remarkable is the similarity 
of the implications. The victory of the 
Greeks over the Persians at Marathon saved 
civilization. And now, the Battie of Greece 
may be the modern Marathon to save civil- 
ization anew. It may well be the decisive 
turning point of the whole war. History has 
a curious way of repeating its miracles. The 
defeat of the Persians under the King Em- 
peror Darius in the year 490 B. C. was a 
miracle. Who can gainsay that another 
miracle is not in the offing? The Greeks be- 
lieve it shall come to pass, and so, imbued 
with a sense of their historic mission, they 
proceed with stout heart and grim resolve in 
their inexorable forward march. And re- 
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vived to inspire them are the exhortations of 
the poet Lord Bryon: 
“Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires; 
And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 
They, too, will rather die than shame: 
For Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece, thy living page, 
Attest it many a deathless age!” 


Already the Greeks have accomplished what 
1 month ago would seem incredible. Just 
before the Italian invasion began the cause 
of the democracies was at its lowest ebb. 
Japan had joined the Axis, Spain and Russia 
seemed ready to join, and the small nations 
of Europe, lifeless and listless, had resigned 
to an inevitable fate. The clouds of gloom 
hung heavy and all hope seemed irretriev- 
ably lost. Yet in 1 short month little Greece, 
impoverished and undernourished, has 
changed the entire complexion of the war. 
She shattered the prestige of Mussolini and 
brought his regime to the brink of collapse. 
She imparted to the conquered peoples of 
Europe new hope, and to the remaining free 
nations on the agenda of slaughter a fresh 
determination to resist. But above all, she 
has stiffened the morale of democracy’s de- 
fenders everywhere, immunizing their will 
to win by proving that slaves are no match 
for free men, albeit the vaunted invincibil- 
ity of their machines. 

If the enlightened world shall fail this 
opportunity, the axis may break the back 
of Greece, though it shall never break its 
spirit. For the spirit of Greece is made of 
the stuff that does not break. It is the 
yearning, the unyielding passion of men to 
be free. It is the epitome of all mankind’s 
aspirations. Wherefor, the Greeks fight. 
And Leonidas, and Pericles, and Miltiades 
live again and a new ray of light begins to 
shine above the dark and dismal clouds that 
have gathered in the East. Who knows, that 
ray of light, however dim, may be the sun- 
shine of tomorrow, to bring peace, hope, 
happiness, and brotherly love to a world 
weary with suffering, hate, and the lust for 
power, and torn asunder by the mad horse- 
men of the Apocalypse. It may be the new 
birth of freedom, the restoration of govern- 
ment by law and the reassertion of the 
dignity of man. 

But let us not rest our case on hope. Let 
us, rather, by our active help, nourish that 
hope that it may attain the stature of 
reality. This is a war of civilians as well as 
of soldiers, of nerves as well as of guns, of 
morale as well as of munitions. If, by our 
help, we sustain the morale of those val- 
iant people, we contribute mightily to the 
battle. It is our battle, too. It is the battle 
of democratic peoples everywhere. 

Gentlemen, relief for Greece, under pres- 
ent circumstances, is not primarily a matter 
of charity or humanitarianism. It is, more 
essentially, a part of our plan of national 
security and national defense. For if Britain 
should collapse and Greece should perish, 
we in America must inherit their struggle 
and continue the fight to the bitter end 
alone, if we prefer our own traditional way 
of life to Hitler’s “new order” of servitude 
and bondage. 

I am deeply grateful for the gracious at- 
tention that has greeted my words. If I 
sang the praises of Hellas too highly, I will 
ask you to remember that I, too, hail from 
that Hellenic stock whose virtues and vices 
know no middle ground and whose enthusi- 
asm on occasions like this is apt to trespass 
across the boundaries of modesty and better 
judgment. 
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The Wage-Hour Law and Natioral 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 
ADDRESS BY COLONEL FLEMING 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by Col. Philip B. Fleming, 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision of the United States Department 
of Labor, whom I consider to be an out- 
standing public official, on the subject 
The Wage-Hour Law and the National 
Defense. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On December 29, 1940—mark the day, for it 
will be an important one in American his- 
tory—the President of the United States 
heralded not only the beginning of a New 
Year but of a new era. 

Most of you probably heard the Sunday 
night talk on national security. Most of you 
probably made note of it when the President 
said that it “can only be accomplished if we 
discard the notion of ‘business as usual.’” 

Business is going to depart increasingly 
from the usual in this new era. We are going 
to witness things that many of us doubted we 
would see in our generation. 

We are going to live a lot more in the days 
to come. We are going to enjoy approaching 
our full powers as men and women and as a 
nation. 

American youth, now entering on his first 
worth-while job, will some day take pride in 
telling his juniors that he experienced these 
days and the days immediately to come. 

One of the things we will witness will be 
the employment of America—the mobiliza- 
tion of American manhood and womanhood. 

Think what that will mean. With what a 
confident step will this Nation walk into the 
future when all of us are working. Think 
how much we can make when we are all 
working together. 

The 40-hour week, with its penalty of time 
and one-half for overtime, is hastening this 
employment of America as mine, factory, and 
commercial establishments become busier 
with production for defense. 

This overtime rule of the wage and hour 
law is so simple that it tends to increase em- 
ployment in small establishments as well as 
large, in offices and wholesale houses as well 
as factories. All are operating under it with- 
out great difficulty. 

Its simplicity is this: If management uses 
workers more than 40 hours a week, then 
management pays them time and one-half 
for overtime. If management does not want 
to pay overtime rates, it hires more workers. 

The result is that management usually 
hires more workers. 

This ceiling for hours is now working just 
as it was intended when Congress enacted it. 
Congress wanted the next increase in produc- 
tion to be accompanied by a commensurate 
increase in employment. 

That is what we are going through now. 
And it is because the overtime rule is having 
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a direct effect on the economy of the Nation 
that we hear occasional protests. 

These protests would fall on deaf ears but 
for one thing. They are made in the name of 
national defense. 

Now, I am a soldier, not a labor man. 
National defense is the function and the re- 
sponsibility of the military. If I found that 
the overtime penalty was interfering with 
defense production, I would report my obser- 
vation to the President just as fast as a 
sentry reports the presence of the enemy to 
his superior officer. 

I have found no such thing. Defense in- 
dustries have not been asking to be relieved 
of the overtime penalty. I have had no 
complaints from the airplane industry, for 
instance. The protests to the wage-and-hour 
division concerning the 40-hour week have 
been coming largely from wholesalers and 
canning factories; very few from manufac- 
turers. 

Instead, I find that the National Defense 
Commission regards the overtime penalty as 
an important implement in stimulating em- 
ployers to train new workers, to organize 
second or third and even fourth shifts of 
production workers. 

The overtime penalty tends to end the 
“business as usual” method of meeting in- 
creased production demands. Far too usually 
that method has been to work longer hours 
rather than to hire more men. 

“The Friday night blackout” was men- 
tioned by Defense Director William S. Knud- 
sen as one of the causes of our unsatisfactory 
production performance. I spoke to him 
about it today and found we were of the 
same mind as to what should be done 
about it. 

Defense industries will have to learn to 
operate like continuous-operation industries 
such as steel or glass making. Those in- 
dustries have always operated on a 7-day 
basis and for years have done it with shifts 
of men working short hours, many of whom 
take their time off in the middle of the week 
instead of at the week end. 

Where it cannot be avoided, the overtime 
rate must be paid. The machinery of pro- 
duction should be kept going on a 6- or 7- 
day basis and not left idle 2 days a week. 

Mr. Knudsen asked me to stress one thing. 

“What the National Defense Commission 
wants,” he told me, “is more machine hours. 
Machines, if properly cared for, can work 168 
hours a week without tiring. Men can’t. 

“I know from my own experience,” he said, 
“that 10 hours a day is too much. A man who 
works at a machine 10 hours a day is good 
for about 814 hours’ normal production.” 

That’s what the man charged with the 
responsibility of defense production has to 
say. 

What your President wants, what the Na- 
tional Defense Commission wants, is the ad- 
dition to production schedules wherever pos- 
sible of another shift, not merely another 
day. Your Government wants another work- 
week added to the performances of produc- 
tion machines, not another 8 hours. This is 
no “business as usual” situation. 

Such expansion of production is quite pos- 
sible. It is easy to exaggerate localized 
shortages of skilled labor. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the size of our employment re- 
serves. They must total more than 8,000,000. 

I checked the “help wanted, men” columns 
of newspapers from New York, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and Los Angeles, the other day. I did 
find a few ads for skilled workers and tech- 
nicians. 

These few ads hardly indicate a crisis. 
Those of us old enough to remember the 
twenties will recall when newspapers car- 
ried column after column of ads offering 
real jobs from common labor up. I remem- 
ber those ads but I do not remember that 
editorial writers were viewing the labor 
shortage with alarm. Nor do I remember 
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that there was anything wrong with our 
production then, except that possibly there 
Was too much of it 

As for the talk of a labor shortage, I dare 
any employer listening to me tonight to 
sign his name to a want ad offering a job. 
He would find a queue stretching around the 
block when he arrived at his office the next 
morning. True, most of the applicants 
would be pitifully lacking in experience, for 
what experience can a man or a boy acquire 
when there is no job for him? But in the 
older industrial centers, there would be men 
of skill among them. 

The rate of hiring in the machine-tool in- 
dustry reached its peak in the summer and 
has fallen off sharply since, according to the 
charts maintained by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The same is true of the rate of 
hiring in the airplane industry. 

To add properly organized shifts of men is 
an economy, not an extravagance. The in- 
creased volume of production resulting is 
likely to be at a lower cost per unit. As 
the men work on the same machines under 
the same roof, there is no increase to over- 
head. 

I once found it economy to use four shifts 
of 40-hour workers. Even then one shift 
each week had to do 8 hours overtime. For 
there are 168 hours in a week, and four 40- 
hour shifts only account for 160 of those 
hours. 

It was my probiem to get maximum pro- 
duction out of one machine—one machine, 
but it cost about 1,000,000. It was a dredge 
operating on the upper Mississippi. We put 
on four shifts, scheduling their hours right 
around the clock, 7 days a week. 

The alertness of the men working short 
shifts gave that dredge a hoggish appetite 
for river bottom. 

We had 12 months’ work to do in 7 months, 
the period in which the river was open and 
free from ice. We succeeded in doing it 
ahead of schedule. Instead of costing extra, 
the intense effort cost less. We removed 
river bottom at a cost of 4 cents per cubic 
yard. A sister dredge, an exact duplicate, 
further south in the river, which had a 
longer pericd to accomplish its task, and 
which operated with three shifts, removed 
river bottom at a cost of 5 cents a cubic 
yard. Our production cost was 20 percent 
less. 

People are being given an exaggerated 
idea of the cost of the overtime. Where it 
is necessary to work a shift of men 48 hours 
and pay them time and a half for the last 
8 hours, the cost of labor increases by al- 
most 8 percent. 

But labor cost is not the whole story. 
Labor cost is usually less than one-fourth 
the product cost That is because the cost 
of overhead and the cost of raw materials 
are far greater than the cost of the labor. 
Should labor cost be one-fourth product 
cost (and it is usually lower) the increased 
cost of the product is less than 2 percent. 

Less than 2 percent. That is the added 
cost item which seems to be causing s0 
much alarm. 

Manufacturers are not alarmed about it. 
Industry is not asking to have the legal 
workweek lengthened, as I said before. 

In December I asked permission to address 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 
I wanted to tell them just what I am telling 
you tonight—that the 40-hour week is work- 
ing, that it is hastening the employment of 
America. At the conclusion of their meet- 
ing the manufacturers passed a great many 
resolutions. But there was no resolution 
asking for the extension of the legal work- 
week. 

In fact, W. N. Angle, chairman of the em- 
ployment relations committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, who 
spoke after me, said: “Colonel Fleming has 
the hearty approval and congratulations of 





this body. * * * Until we put back to 
work those.of the millions of unemployed 
who are able to work, I cannot see that we 
should worry or complain about a 40-hour 
week.” 

One industrialist, whose success has been 
such that he cannot be ignored, has taken a 
different position. He is Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of General Motors. 

Mr. Sloan has given a great deal of thought 
to the economic problems of the present 
situation as evidenced by his recent taiks 
before influential groups. 

Mr. Sloan says, “Even considering the num- 
ber of men to be placed under arms, a general 
shortage of labor resources does not appear 
likely in the near future.” 

He further says, “Output can be increased 
20 percent by working 6 days a week in place 
of 5 days. It seems clear this should be the 
first step, if the point is reached when the 
slack of unemployment has been taken up 
and the increasing speed of industry has been 
utilized to the fullest practical extent.” 

I agree with Mr. Sloan on that. “When 
the slack of unemployment has been taken 
up” we will not be able to put on added 
shifts of men; we will have to work some of 
the present shifts longer. 

Mr. Sloan added, “The penalty for over- 
time should be canceled during the emer- 
gency to encourage a longer workweek.” 

I wrote Mr. Sloan to get his idea on when 
the overtime penalty should be canceled, 
now or when the unemployment slack has 
been taken up. He made it clear in his letter 
to me and in subsequent speeches. He wants 
it waived now. 

He wrote me: “Now, if we increase the 
work-week (to 48 hours) and pay a penalty, 
the result is to increase wages about 8 per- 
cent. We get nothing for this 8 percent be- 
cause efficiency, manifestly, is not increased; 
therefore, the result is a step toward infla- 
tion. That, in part, is why I think the pen- 
alty should be waived during the emergency 
period. Frankly, I do not believe in ‘some- 
thing for nothing.’ I am quite out of tune 
with the general thinking of the moment on 
this subject.” 

Mr. Sloan’s opinion is important because 
he is former president and present chairman 
of America’s eighth largest corporation. His 
stewardship of the stockholders’ interest has 
been conducted so brilliantly that profits 
have been fantastic. General Motors’ last an- 
nual statement shows a total pay roll of 
$386,000,000. And it shows profits of $183,000,- 
000. For every dollar paid out in wages and 
salaries almost 50 cents was realized in profits. 

Which is the more inflationary? An 8-per- 
cent increase for the workers or profits almost 
half as large as total pay roll? 

Many other businessmen have been express- 
ing this fear that time-and-one-half payments 
for overtime will mean inflation. I wonder 
if that old inflation bugaboo looks in the win- 
dow at businessmen when they are con- 
fronted with profits, and scares them just as 
he does when they are confronted with wage 
increases. 

I called it a bugaboo because inflation does 
not begin until production capacity, through 
a shortage of machines, raw materials, or 
workers, cannot meet increased demand. We 
are a long way from that point. 

Labor is willing enough to make sacrifices. 
In the Gallup poll published Sunday, 75 per- 
cent of the workers interviewed said “Yes” 
in answer to this question: “If it would help 
speed up the defense program, would you be 
willing to work more hours per week at the 
same rate of pay per hour as you are now 
getting?” 

That’s an unfair question. Work at the 
time and one-half rate will do just as much 
to speed the defense program as work at 
straight rates. The law will continue to re- 
quire payment of time and one-half for 
overtime. Because the law wants to con- 
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tinue a situation in which it is profitable 
for employers to hire more workers. 

Some of you were possibly surprised at 
headlines last Friday, “President waives 
8-hour day.” Yes; he waived a rigid 8-hour 
limitation under an old law for military work 
in progress on the coral atoll of Bermuda 
and other British islands in the Atlantic. 
No great labor reserves were available there. 
Time and one-half will be paid for overtime. 
Those headlines meant no weakening in la- 
bor standards. 

The ceiling for hours will enforce the em- 
ployment of America. And the floor for 
wages will add more than $100,000,000 to low 
wages in 1941. 

Labor must be dealt with in good faith if 
we are to enter this dangerous new era with 
national unity. Let me emphasize that 
thought in closing by quoting from a recent 
piece by Dorothy Thompson, who says it 
much better than I can. “Nowhere in the 
world today,” writes Miss Thompson, “will 
the masses of workers give their full powers 
to their tasks for the sake of profit to a 
limited class. That is an inexorable fact 
of twentieth-century awakening. They will 
give their full powers to producing for the 
safety and security of the whole society of 
which they are a recognized integral part. 
The problem is only to make it certain and 
to make it clear that it is the whole com- 
munity which is at stake.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT AND TO 
MEMBERS OF THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
an important problem, raised again by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
in the latest recommendations of its 
executive committee for legislation at 
this session of Congress. 

The war now raging has intensified the 
farm problem for the United States so 
far as certain export crops, such as 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, and lard, are 
concerned. It is true that the domestic 
market for farm products is improved 
for the time being through industrial 
activity created by the national-defense 
program; but the export markets have 
been very greatly impaired. Britain is 
taking armament instead of wheat and 
cotton from the United States. This is 
not said in criticism of Britain, for 
Britain is at war and is getting what 
she needs most. But the effect on pro- 
ducers of these export crops is very 
serious. I am glad to note that Presi- 


dent Roosevelt has recognized this situ- 
ation. In his Budget message he specifi- 
cally recommends appropriations and 
authorizations for parity payments. The 
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Farm Bureau executive committee also 
recommends commodity loans at 85 per- 
cent of parity. I think this proposal is 
entitled to serious consideration by Con- 
gress. There are several angles to it, but 
I believe the important thing is to pre- 
serve farm income and thereby farm 
purchasing power. 


I desire also to call attention to the 
Farm Bureau recommendations in regard 
to reorganization of the so-called “action 
agencies” in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Farm Bureau recommends that 
these be consolidated under a five-man 
nonpartisan board. This recommenda- 
tion is worth careful study. Personally, 
I do not believe the bureau recommenda- 
tions for State and county administra- 
tion go far enough in assuring local con- 
trol of farm-program administration; 
but the recommendation made comes 
after careful consideration based on ex- 
perience over a number of years, and 
therefore is entitled to respectful atten- 
tion. I recommend the entire program 
outlined to the attention of the Senate, 
the country, and particularly the farmers 
of the United States; and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have these remarks and 
the letter and recommendations of the 
Farm Bureau Executive Committee 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and recommendations were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN FaRM BuREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1941. 
To the President of the United States and 
the Members of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress: 

The executive committee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, pursuant to and in 
accordance with the direction of the voting 
delegates at the annual convention, here- 
with presents to the President and to the 
Congress an outline for legislative action, 
during the present session, on various mat- 
ters of outstanding importance to agricul- 
ture and to the Nation: 


FOREWORD 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
faces the future with courage and determina- 
tion. For a second time we meet in the shad- 
ow of war and everyone now recognizes the 
depth of the menace to democracy and to 
civilization itself. Great problems and grave 
responsibilties face the United States in the 
months ahead. But this is no time for nar- 
row defeatism. We are a great and strong 
country. We have faced and solved serious 
problems before. We will do so again. 
Democracy and freedom in the United States 
are secure because American citizens will 
unite to make them so. The days ahead are 
not a threat but a challenge. 

The building of our national defense has 
been of dominant importance during the 
past year as it promises to be in the years 
ahead. While we regret the circumstances 
that require it, we recognize the importance 
of a prompt expansion of our defense estab- 
lishments. We must meet the threat of 
total war with total defense, if necessary. 
We will give continuing support to the na- 
tional-defense program so long as the ueed 
may exist. We shall insist that the defense 
program be handled both efficiently and 
effectively. We will oppose all restrictive 
practices which attempt to turn scarcity to 
the advantage of any group. We will op- 
pose profiteering in whatever place and 
whether by industry, labor, or agriculture 
itself, 


_ I. NATIONAL SECURITY 
The American Farm Bureau has always be- 
lieved in and has supported every effort and 
every program on behalf of national and 


world peace. In common with all groups of 


American society, we have watched with hor- 
ror the ruthless disregard of the rights of 
small nations during the past year. We have 
witnessed the unscrupulous violation of even 
the first elements of human decency. We 
recognize the brave fight which is being 
waged by Great Britain and her allies to pre- 
serve humanitarian principles and the rights 
of the individual. While this is no time for 
unreasonable national fear, we insist that 
the experience of many nations furnishes 
conclusive proof that the interests of America 
demand that the full energies and resources 
of our Nation be devoted to the perfection of 
all our national defenses with the utmost 
speed and efficiency until this country is 
made absolutely impregnable to foreign 
attack. 

A first essential to national defense is the 
immediate and complete dissolution of all or- 
ganizations which owe allegiance to a foreign 
power and the elimination of all influences 
which seek to overthrow or undermine con- 
stitutional democratic government. The task 
of ridding the country of all such influences 
is a proper. function of government, and 
hysterical persecution of loyal citizens whose 
ancestors have come from countries which 
have fallen under dictatorship must be 
avoided. The American flag must regain and 
forever receive the honor and respect of every 
individual who lives under and enjoys its 
protection. 

Consistent with these first important ele- 
ments of national defense, we favor extending 
to Great Britain and her allies with the ut- 
most speed every practical aid in materials 
and equipment so badly needed in their gal- 
lant efforts to protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual and nations of free men. 

We favor doing everything within our na- 
tional power and honor to remain free from 
the present conflict abroad and can see no 
good purpose in entering the conflict now 
being pursued within other nations. Amer- 
ica’s greatest responsibility and greatest con- 
tribution to future peace of the world, to 
world reconstruction and preservation of true 
democracy, will be found in the field of strict 
and ample national preparedness and direct- 
ing every effort and the use of every resource 
at our command in establishing economic 
justice within our borders and thereby mak- 
ing democracy so attractive that the ma- 
jorities within other nations will have prac- 
tical encouragement to follow our national 
example. 

II. DOMESTIC UNITY 


Agriculture will do its part in promoting 
domestic unity and domestic harmony. 
Such unity and harmony between groups 
has always been important and now it is 
vital. For the past decade and more the 
farmer has not enjoyed parity with industry 
or with labor in the prices of his products. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
always favored a common understanding 
and a common approach to this problem by 
the three large groups which comprise our 
economic life. 

It is now of especial importance that we 
solve our problems in conference rather than 
in conflict. We again invite and challenge 
the leaders of industry and the leaders of 
labor to join with agricultural leadership in 
a conference or conferences to solve our com- 
mon problems, and establish economic bal- 
ance. 


III. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND HEMISPHERE 
SECURITY 
While international trade has been sorely 
disrupted by the war, the United States must 
stand ready in the future to assume leader- 
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ship in reopening the channels of world 
trade. We draw attention to the large re- 
sources of money and credit which the United 
States has available for use in this phase of 
world reconstruction. 

We recognize the acute distress which is 
confronting the producers of agricultural 
commodities in most of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere through the loss of a 
large part of the world market. We believe 
that this situation should be met in the 
spirit of true cooperation as good neighbors, 
by the adoption of a policy wherein each 
would refrain from wrecking the markets of 
others by dumping more than a proportion- 
ate share in their markets. 

We are conscious of the responsibilities 
which the United States has assumed in the 
Western Hemisphere and the importance of 
this to our mutual security. It is not neces- 
sary that a sympathetic Latin-American pol- 
icy be any threat to the welfare of American 
agriculture. We favor financial assistance to 
Latin-American countries for storing and 
controlling surplus crops, as well as for other 
purposes, and it should not be the policy 
of the United States to crowd these countries 
out of their customary markets. No useful 
purpose would be served by bringing com- 
modities to the United States which are 
already in surplus in this country. Imports 
of competitive farm products must not be 
permitted to hold or reduce domestic prices 
below parity. 

IV. AGRICULTURE TODAY AND THE NATIONAL FARM 
PROGRAM 


Farmers are prepared, as no other group in 
America is prepared, to meet the challenge of 
the present emergency. Mountainous sup- 
plies of food and fiber have been piled up, far 
greater than any present or prospective need. 
The record shows that the farmer has not 
been adequately paid for this outstanding 
contribution to national welfare, his income 
for the past 10 years being $2,000,000,000 a 
year short of parity. Industry is being as- 
sured that investments in plant extensions 
for defense purposes will be amortized on 
easy terms so that industry will make no 
sacrifice for its part in the preparedness drive. 
Labor is being assured that its past gains 
will not be jeopardized in defense activities, 
and further strengthening of labor’s position 
is actually being accomplished as a result of 
defense developments. In fairness, the na- 
tion that extends such favors to industry and 
labor must give equivalent consideration to 
agriculture. But ever-increasing restrictive 
trade barriers from without and price and 
wage controls by other groups have intensi- 
fied the numerous and complex problems of 
the farmer. There is every indication that 
rising industrial prices will throw the farm 
economy still further out of balance. Lost 
export outlets for cotton, wheat, tobacco, and 
other crops will spell disaster for millions of 
producers unless courageous action is taken. 
Therefore, immediate action must be had. 
This great Nation must take prompt steps to 
enable the farmer to achieve the parity that 
Congress has pledged to help him attain. 
Constructive action must be initiated now. 

We unequivocally reaffirm and reendorse 
the basic principles of the national farm pro- 
gram. Through this program parity can and 
must be attained. We will continue to in- 
sist upon improvement, effective administra- 
tion, and readjustment, of this program to 
meet changing conditions. We insist that 
adequate appropriations and necessary 
changes be made to attain the objectives of 
the program in 1941. 

1. National administrative reorganization: 
For greater efficiency of operation we recom- 
mend that administration of the A. A. A. 
crop insurance, Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, surplus marketing and 
disposal, the stamp plan, the Commodity 


Credit Corporation, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, and planning activities now in the Bureau 
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of Agricultural Economics be unified. We be- 
lieve their administration can best be attained 
through a five-man nonpartisan board within 
the Department of Agriculture. 

2. State and county administration: The 
Extension Service is the best-qualified agency 
to have general supervision of these pro- 
grams. It should be made responsible for 
administration of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and farm and home management phases 
of the Farm Security programs, as well as 
the State-wide planning program of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. State ad- 
ministration of the A. A. A. conservation 
practices, crop insurance, and, insofar as 
practicable, the Commodity Loan program, 
surplus marketing and disposal, should be 
vested in a State committee appointed an- 
nually by the proposed five-man board from 
nominations by the State director of exten- 
sion after consulting with State-wide farm 
organizations. The functions and activities 
of the prescnt county A. A. A. committees 
and their relations to the county agent 
should be continued. 

3. Marketing agreements: We urge that 
marketing agreements be made available to 
producers of all farm commodities. It is es- 
sential that control be retained by pro- 
ducers and that the rights of cooperatives 
be recognized and maintained. 

4. Commodity loans: Due to unparal’eled 
factors in world trade, America’s granaries 
are overfiowing and need no expansion at 
this time. Producers of export crops must 
not be penalized because of these over- 
abundant stores. The commodity loan sec- 
tions of the Farm Act must be amended to 
provide for a different application of these 
provisions during the present emergency. 

We propose that all cooperating producers 
of basic crops shall have the definite right 
of mandatory commodity loans, with the 
amount of loans keved and graduated to de- 
terminable current production and demand 
levels, with the amount of loans fixed at 85 
percent of parity price when such demand 
shall be equal to or in excess of current pro- 
duction. To justify loans at 85 percent of 
parity price, we recognize the need for 
amending the act to provide for an allot- 
ment of acreage which will produce a crop 
not in excess of the current annual require- 
ments, for domestic consumption and ex- 
ports, and increase the penalties in the mar- 
keting quota provisions of the act as applied 
to noncocperators. 

We further propose that because of 
the loss of an unusually high percentage of 
foreign exports, the loans on cotton shall not 
be less than 85 percent of parity price for 
any marketing year when the estimated pro- 
duction is not in excess of 11,000,000 bales, 
and that the cotton producer should have 
additional consideration for efforts directed 
toward balancing his current production to 
the probable current demand. 

For reduction in the current supply of 
cotton to 11,000,000 bales or less, cotton 
shall be withdrawn from Government- 
owned stocks and in compensation for such 
reduction, payments in kind or their equiva- 
lent should be made. To farmers who reduce 
their production below their pro rata share 
of 12,000,000 bales, such payments in kind 
or their equivalent should be made at the 
rate of one-half bale of cotton for each 
bale of reduction. No farm or allotment 
area shall have its proportionate share of 
the national acreage allotment reduced be- 
cause of cooperation under this paragraph. 
.5. Equitable acreage allotments: We favor 
such change in the act as is necessary to 
assure to all producers of basic crops equita- 
ble acreage allotments. 

6. Stamp plan: We endorse the broad hu- 
manitarian objectives of the stamp plan for 
disposing of agricultural surpluses and urge 
continuation and extension of this plan. In 
making agricultural appropriations, we ask 
Congress to recognize that it is not a sub- 
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stitute for direct purchase in especially dis- 
tressed markets or for other farm programs. 

7. Sugar program: We favor revised legis- 
lation that will benefit both producers and 


consumers and permit moderate expansion 


of production in domestic areas. 

8. Appropriations: Appropriations ade- 
quate to enable the American farmer to at- 
tain full parity through the national farm 
program must be provided. 

Vv. FARM CREDIT 


We recommend: (1) A change in method 
of determining contract interest rates so as 
to insure the lowest rates consistent with 
cost of money; (2) rehabilitation of the Na- 
tional Farm Loan Associations; (3) that the 
discount privileges of the Federal Reserve 
System be extended to the land banks; (4) 
that each individual bank be permitted to 
pay dividends when warranted after reserves 
have been built up to discharge its joint 
responsibility for the bonds of the system; 
(5) that all lines of cooperative credit be ad- 
ministered by an independent board, within 
or properly correlated with the Department 
of Agriculture; (6) that the lending activi- 
ties of the Farm Security Administration be a 
separate department under this Board. 

In the interest of unity within agriculture 
and constructive, effective action, we urge that 
the Secretary of Agriculture call a conference 
of farm-organization leaders to make recom- 
mendations to Congress and the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

VI. FEDERAL TAXATION 


We favor higher taxes to meet a proper share 
of the cost of the national-defense program. 
In. order to prevent profiteering and to finance 
the defense program on the basis of ability to 
pay (1) we oppose efforts to raise this revenue 
from excise or consumption taxes; (2) we in- 
sist that corporate and personal income taxes 
which are based on ability to pay be the main 
sources of new revenue; (3) we urge that the 
excess-profits tax be tightened and maximum 
rates of profit established, above which all 
revenues would be taxable as excess profits. 


VII. DEFENSE PLANNING AND AGRICULTURE 


We ask that new industrial plants be located 
away from present crowded industrial areas 
wherever practicable, to the end that further 
concentration of industry may be avoided and 
a better balance of industry and agriculture 
may be achieved in our rural areas. We rec- 
ommend that some reserves of grain be stored 
in the Northeast. 

VIII. RURAL DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


Funds should be made available for training 
rural youth for defense, industry, and citizen- 
ship; for conservation of human and material 
resources of the farm and the farm family; 
the fostering of health and physical well-being 
of farm people through proper nutrition, bet- 
ter farm homes and facilities. Training 
should be provided through land-grant col- 
leges and other established and permanent 
educational agencies. 


IX. ANTITRUST ENFORCEMENT 


We insist upon adequate funds for enforce- 
ment of antitrust laws and upon expansion of 
activities against restraints in the distribution 
of farm products and of farm supplies. 


X. FORESTRY 


We recommend a Nation-wide forestry pro- 
gram with vigorous Federal leadership but 
with local participation in its formulation 
and conduct, and with farm forestry admin- 
istered through the Extension Service in the 
States. It should provide public assistance 
to landowners, especially small holders, in 
the protection, management, and harvesting 
of timber crops; in marketing, developing 
new uses, and in obtaining fair prices. Pub- 
lic investment must be safeguarded, and 
forests placed and kept in productive condi- 
tion. We favor multiple use of forests to 
protect rights of farmers and livestock men 
who depend on seasonal grazing within pub- 








licly owned forests. We are unqualifiedly 
opposed to transfer of the Forest Service from 
the Department of Agriculture. 


XI. AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


We believe that intelligent approach to 
marketing problems will be found through 
committee studies and conferences of out- 
standing farmers and through research by 
land-grant colleges. 

We recommend further studies of terminal 
markets by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and other agencies, and urge 
that producer interests be represented in 
formulation of plans for modernizing such 
markets. 

XII. SOCIAL SECURITY 


We believe that until such time as agri- 
cultural prices are restored to parity levels, 
additional burdens from social-security legis- 
lation cannot be carried by farmers. 

The full text of the resolutions adopted by 
the house of voting delegates assembled for 
the twenty-second annual convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in Balti- 
more on December 12, 1940, is attached hereto 
for your information. 

Respectfully submitted. 

AMERICAN FaRM BuREAU FEDERATION. 

By its executive committee: 

Epwarp A. O'NEAL, 
President, 
Earu C. SMITH, 
Vice President, 
H. J. Krne, 
J. F. Porter, 
FRANCIS JOHNSON, 
CHESTER DuMonp, 
R. W. BLACKBURN, 
Secretary. 





New Year’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 
ARTICLE BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
thousands of persons who believe that 
ultimately our world will be organized 
for peace will be interested in reading 
President Nicholas Murray Butler’s New 
Year’s message. Therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent that his message be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE—JANUARY 1, 1941 
(By Nicholas Murray Butler) 


What will the new year bring? Must we 
look forward to a continuance of the control 
by cruel force of a large part of what we still 
like to call the civilized world? Must the 
slaughter on a gigantic scale of innocent and 
noncombatant men, women, and children 
continue unchecked? Must the destruction 
of the world’s power of economic production, 
as well as of its accumulated savings for 
generations, go on indefinitely, to the im- 
poverishment of mankind? Is it possible 
that no way can be found by the tens of 
millions of human beings who detest war 
and who are eagerly desirous of permanent 











peace, to break the control over them by 
those small minorities which, chiefly by the 
use of influences which are psychological in 
origin and in method, have led or thrown 
them into a self-destructive war which they 
abhor in principle and which antagonizes 
their own highest interests? 

What cause can be given for the gigantic 
collapse of the rule of intelligence, of morals 
and of law, on which we look as this new 
year opens? What has happened to the 
great democracies of the world, which have 
been some two centuries in building and 
which were thought to be established on 
so sound a basis that nothing could weaken 
or overturn them? Have they failed to give 
this modern world that leadership which it 
had to have if it was to move forward on a 
high plane of liberal and increasingly com- 
petent democracy? What has happened to 
those other highly civilized nations not yet 
democratic in form or in temper but in which 
the spirit of democracy was steadily growing? 

We Americans must try to answer these 
questions and learn to look facts in the face, 
particularly as these facts relate to our own 
share of responsibility for what is happening. 
It is no European war on which we look, but 
@ world-wide war in which every nation is 
engaged and from which every nation will 
suffer severely. The military contest, in 
which not all nations are taking part, is only 
one—and of course the most appalling— 
manifestation of this world war. It is the 
economic, the social, the political, and the 
intellectual conflict which is universal and 
world-wide, and which has brought about 
the military conflict. This military conflict 
may itself grow to like world-wide dimen- 
sions unless it collapses or can be checked 
in the not distant future. 

It is the plain teaching of history that 
there is only one way to avoid war, and that 
is first to limit and then in time to remove 
the causes of war. This requires world-wide 
international cooperation. Every upholder 
of a policy of national isolation, no matter 
what he may profess, is really at work to 
make war possible and to injure the interests 
of his own people. His policies would even 
greatly increase the chance that his govern- 
ment might have to participate in the mili- 
tary contest .of any war, with every prob- 
ability of facing defeat through lack of un- 
derstanding and of preparation. 

How different this world of. 1941 would 
have been had American public policy fol- 
lowed the leadership of those men of fore- 
sight and vision who began to point the way 
toward permanent peace a long generation 
ago! Their ideals and program of action re- 
ceived the formal endorsement and support 
of both. great American political parties in 
the declarations of policy and of promise 
adopted by their national conventions of 
1920 and explicitly accepted by their candi- 
dates for the Presidency in that year. Sup- 
pose that the Republican Party had realized 
the full significance of the great declaration 
made by President McKinley at Buffalo, N. Y.. 
on September 5, 1901, the day before he fell 
by the hand of an assassin: 

“The period of exclusiveness is past. The 
expansion of our trade and commerce is the 
pressing problem. Commercial wars are un- 
profitable. A policy of good will and friendly 
trade relations will prevent reprisals. Reci- 
procity treaties are in harmony with the 
spirit of the times, measures of retaliation 
are not.” 

Unhappily, McKinley’s tragic death pre- 
vented the echo of those noble words from 
being heard by the American people. There 
next came the notable and forward-facing 
speech on international peace delivered by 
Theodore Roosevelt before the Nobel Prize 
Committee at Christiania in Norway on May 
5, 1910. He then offered a definite plan to 
promote world organization and world peace 
by international arbitration, by the develop- 
ment of The Hague Tribunal and by an in- 
ternational agreement to check armaments, 
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especially naval armaments, and to form a 
league of peace, not only to keep the peace 
among the members of the league, but to 
prevent, by force if necessary, its being broken 
by others. Then came the extraordinary 
resolution passed in June 1910, by both 
Houses of the American Congress, without a 
single dissenting vote in either House and 
signed by President Taft, providing for the 
appcintment of a commission of five mem- 
bers by the President of the United States to 
consider the expediency of utilizing existing 
international agencies for the purpose of lim- 
iting the armaments of the nations of the 
world by international agreement and of con- 
stituting the combined navies of the world 
an international force for the preservation of 
universal peace. Here was a truly American 
program of progress, agreed upon by unani- 
mous consent. Here were three Presidents— 
McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, and Taft— 
joined later by Presidents Wilson and Hard- 
ing and the entire membership of both Houses 
of the American Congress, in open and em- 
phatic opposition to that doctrine of isola- 
tion which we are so constantly told is to be 
accepted as traditional American policy. It 
is not and never has been traditional Ameri- 
can poiicy The change of very few votes in 
the Senate would have accepted the Treaty 
of Versailles with the reservations which were 
proposed in 1919-20. That acceptance would 
of itself have given to the American people 
leadership in the reconstitution of the world 
of a generation ago through policies which 
might well have led the way to national and 
international prosperity and peace. Simi- 
larly, the change of but very few votes in 
the Senate on January 29, 1935, wouid have 
affirmed our concurrence in the establish- 
ment of the international court to put in 
practice the great principle of the judicial 
settlement of international disputes, which 
our own statesmen had offered to the world 
and which the rest of the world was ready 
to accept. 

We may find fault with the other democra- 
cies. We may see much to criticize in the 
policies followed by the governments of 
France and of Great Britain during the past 
generation. We may be severe and emphatic 
in our criticism of the peoples of Germany 
and of Italy who have permitted their gov- 
ernments to appeal to force in the field of 
international policy; but we must first of ali 
look ourselves in the face. What have we 
been doing since McKinley’s speech at Buffalo 
to follow in the field of public policy the 
high ideals which our leaders have offered to 
us and to which both great political parties 
had pledged themselves? If we say that it is 
distressing that the peoples of Germany and 
of Itaiy cannot control their governments 
sufficiently to hold them back from military 
war, may not those people turn to us and 
ask why is it that the American people could 
not make their Government follow the dec- 
larations of their chosen leaders? Why could 
they not make their elected representatives 
at Washington keep their pledges to the 
people? Perhaps it will be well to press 
these questions pretty vigorously in this year 
of 1941, if the year 1942 and those to come 
after it are to have any measure of happi- 
ness for us. The path of progress has been 
pointed out to us and we have been for- 
Maily pledged to follow it—why do we not 
do so? 

Is not this the time to invite our fellow- 
Americans and their governments, from Can- 
ada on the north to Argentina and Chile on 
the south, to join us in a movement to de- 
fend democracy by giving all possible aid 
short of engaging in military war to those 
peoples which are fighting its battle, in the 
hope that we may speedily bring the present 
chaos to an end and’ begin to lay the firm 
foundations for an organized, a peaceful, and 
a prosperous world? This cannot be done in 
an instant, but surely there is no time to be 
lost in entering upon the task. 

If it be said that any such effort at this 
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time is wholly impracticable, then what is the 
alternative? Must the worid face chaos and 
the overturn of its liberal and democratic 
civilization, as well as the destruction of 
the foundation upon which that civilization 
rests, because it lacks the courage—or it may 
be the temerity—to attempt to save the stu- 
pendous human gains of the past 500 years? 
Nothing is impracticable which the world’s 
intelligence, the world’s courage, and the 
world’s idealism are united to undertake. 





Financial Aid to Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


STATEMENT BY NATIONAL FOREIGN 
TRADE COUNCIL 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD a very important state- 
ment issued by the National Foreign 
Trade Council discussing the question of 
financial aid to Latin America. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

FINANCIAL AID TO LATIN AMERICA 


A general examination of the several types 
of possible governmental credits or loans for 
Latin America, and their suggested applica- 
tion, indicates that in order to secure the 
greatest benefits to all concerned it will re- 
quire cooperative action, particularly in de- 
veloping natural resources or manufacturing 
facilities in which private capital, with gov- 
ernmental assistance, should participate. 

United States foreign traders, as well as 
financial, investment, and industrial interests, 
are concerned, specifically, with loans or 
credits for currency or exchange stabilization, 
or for use in developing natural resources or 
other industrial facilities in Latin America. 

In United States relations with Latin- 
American countries, it is clear that a debtor 
country is faced with the alternative of de- 
fault on its debt service, or of drastically 
reducing purchases from the United States, 
unless the United States maintains its pur- 
chases from the debtor country at a level suffi- 
cient to equalize present or increased debt 
service, plus the needs for United States 
goods. 

EMERGENCY LOANS OR CREDITS 


At the present time, and as a result of the 
European war, the United States is faced with 
an obligation toward the other American re- 
publics. However, ultimate servicing of cur- 
rent emergency loans or credits for exchange 
or currency stabilization purposes can be- 
come burdensome, destroy a normally sound 
credit, react against United States economy, 
or ultimately create the basis for adverse 
propaganda or recrimination. It is apparent, 
therefore, that, under all circumstances, im- 
mediate credits of a general character should 
call for liquidation or intermediate service 
by the delivery of specified products of the 
borrowing country, and in quantities over 
and above those for current consumption. 
Under such procedure the benefits would not 
only result in the provision of needed dollar 
credits, but would permit continued or 
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accelerated production in basic industries, 
even should the products for emergency “stock 
piles,” and delivered against debt service, not 
enter United States consumption within a 
period of years during which they would form 
a continuing and mecessary reserve. Any 
final disposal by the United States would be a 
purely domestic problem, and not one for 
international airing, such as would result 
from default or other unilateral action on 
the part of a debtor country. 
LOANS FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


As to loans or credits for, as well as pri- 
vate participation in, any general program 
whose purpose is to develop Latin-American 
resources or manufacturing facilities, first 
and foremost there must be sufficient eco- 
nomic reasons beyond any mere desire to 
afford relief from unemployment due to 
undisposable surpluses or to create emer- 
gency sources of supply from or within re- 
spective countries. Furthermore, a new in- 
custry or correlative project should create 
foreign exchange, economize exchange by 
supplying home requirements of a product 
otherwise imported, or contribute toward 
such ends. Finally, it should be established 
on a permanent basis. 

Insofar as possible, all industrial develop- 
ment should be carried out by private in- 
terests, with Government participation lim- 
ited to such legislative acticn or economic 
assistance as is solicited by the principals 
and as might be advisable and justifiable. 


INVESTMENT OF BLOCKED OR FROZEN FUNDS 


In the financing of new, or extension of 
existing, industries encouragement should be 
given for the use of local funds belonging or 
payable to United States interests, and cur- 
rently blocked, frozen, or temporarily 
invested as a result of an actual exchange 
shortage and resultant restrictive regula- 
tions. It is axiomatic that currency ac- 
cumulations, awaiting an opportunity for 
conversion into foreign exchange, exercise 
undue pressure on rates and values; there- 
fore attractive facilities should be made 
available for their investment and orderly 
remittance to their owners. Existing cur- 
rency accumulations of the type described 
should be eligible for investment and ulti- 
mate liquidation by their current owner or 
creditor in the equivalent amount, or by 
other interests who, as a result of private 
negotiations, might secure title to the funds 
or corresponding credits. Legitimate earn- 
ings resulting from the permanent invest- 
ment of currently frozen or blocked funds 
in new or expanded industrial operations 
should be granted effective eligibility for 
corresponding foreign-exchange coverage. 
However, no measure should be adopted 
which would obligate owners of frozen funds 
or credits to make the proceeds available for 
industrial development purposes, nor should 
penalties be devised, such as confiscatory 
taxation or threat of permanent blockage, 
for failure to use or make available currently 
frozen or blocked funds for industrial de- 
velopment. 

PRIVATE CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


In association with United States invest- 
ment funds, local private capital should be 
invited to participate in new industrial de- 
velopment in Latin America. The readiness 
of local capital to invest in such projects 
would be evidence of confidence in their 
soundness. The fact that local capital par- 
ticipates in developing national resources or 
manufacturing removes the occasional accu- 
sation, however unjustified, that wholly 
foreign-owned industries deplete natural re- 
sources, or that they transfer profits out of 
the country, without benefit to the national 
economy. A most important consideration 
in this respect is, that through the encour- 
agement, and even the insistence, on the 
employment of local private capital in indus- 
trial development projects, there is built up 


@ bulwark against confiscatory taxes or 
coercive legislation which, all too frequently, 
is directed against wholly foreign-owned 
operations. 

In view of past experience it is probable 
that the future trend of United States invest- 
ments in certain countries will be toward 
local and national corporate entities, with a 
completely free and independent financial 
structure. On such a basis the participation 
of a foreign corporation wth a Latin Ameri- 
can operating company would consist of 
duly executed technical or operating agree- 
ments, specific as to tenure, renewal, exten- 
sion, or cancelation; all in accordance with 
the laws of the country in which the indus- 
try is to operate. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCING OF INDUSTRY 


The public credit should be used in indus- 
trial development within Latin America only 
to the degree, or in the instances, where 
private credit is unavailable or cannot satisfy 
a specific condition. The most common need 
for, or use of, the public credit would be in 
the supply of foreign exchange for importing 
capital goods or raw materials required by 
industry. Under these conditions the 
Export-Import Bank should participate 
directly only in such operations as might 
involve capital goods, especially in those 
instances where dollar exchange shortage is 
a factor, or where its deviation from current 
needs would disturb commerce or the re- 
spective country’s internal economy. The 
local Government should give its facilities 
or guaranty with respect to the exchange re- 
quired for imports of raw materials. In the 
event that available local and foreign pri- 
vate capital might be inadequate for prompt 
development of sound enterprises, it is con- 
ceivable that the Export-Import Bank may 
be a source of short-term credits. Logically, 
this should mean that the immediate credit 
would be provided through American pri- 
vate banks, under a guaranty of the Export- 
Import Bank, so as to utilize some of the 
surplus of private banking, instead of Treas- 
ury taxpayers’ funds. Notes of the corre- 
sponding foreign central bank, or similar 
fiscal agency, guaranteed by its government, 
would form the initial security tendered. 

Latin-American governments should also 
use their credit, where necessary, in the pro- 
curement of imported capital gocds for the 
development of sound undertakings, or for 
the purchase of imported raw materials re- 
quired by industry. However, such avail- 
ability of facilities should not be on the basis 
of assuming a permanent investment position. 
Even where circumstances warrant the exten- 
sion by government of local currency credits, 
these credits should be on specific terms for 
fixed periods and should not involve interven- 
tion in the debtors’ commercial or manufac- 
turing operations beyond the customary obli- 
gations as imposed by banks or other creditors 
under analogous circumstances. 


TECHNICAL CONTRACTS 


Too many foreign industries—as indeed 
many in the United States—founded on sound 
economic principles, have failed of eventual 
success, or had an early history replete with 
difficulties, due to initial mistakes or lack of 
proper technical direction. New industrial 
development in Latin America ought to be on 
a basis which will eliminate the trial-and# 
error period, if it is to make successful appeal 
for foreign capital investment. 

After the potential success of a proposed 
industry has been determined, a technical 
contract should be negotiated between the 
duly organized company and one in the 
United States which has experience in manu- 
facturing products similar to those which it 
is intended to produce. 

The United States firm favored with such a 
contract would be responsible for selecting 
the proper site for the proposed plant, design 
the layout, recommend the necessary equip- 
ment, train local labor in its operation, and 
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exercise technical supervision over production 
for a contractual period of time, subject to 
such renewal as might be agreed upon. 

Technicians would be made available to the 
Latin-American company and replaced or sub- 
stituted as necessary or desirable; but during 
their tenure abroad such technicians would 
be employees of the Latin-American company. 
In manufacturing operations samples of the 
products of a Latin-American plant would be 
sent pericdically. to the head office of the 
United States supervising company for ex- 
amination, tests, or analysis. 

In compensation for its supervisory or tech- 
nical services, and use of any patents or 
processes during the life of an agreement, the 
United States company would receive a fixed 
percentage of earnings or net sales, as might 
be agreed upon. These earnings, naturally, 
would have to be eligible for transfer in dol- 
lars, as earned. Salaries or other compensa- 
tion to technical supervisors would also have 
to be eligible for liquidation in dollars. In 
some instances United States manufacturers 
might be interested in subscribing to the 
capital structure of the company whose oper- 
ations they were to supervise. Such sub- 
scription could be through the supply of 
capital goods or raw materials, the use of 
biocked or frozen funds, local currency cred- 
its, or product of sale of local inventory goods 
owned by them or other United States cred- 
itor. In the case of capital participation by 
an entity with such direct interest in an 
industrial operation, care would have to be 
exercised so as to conserve the national char- 
acter of the project and not convert it into 
a branch-plant operation. 


SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


One of the greatest problems to be met in 
initiating a general program for cooperative 
action for Latin-American industrial develop- 
ment is that of organization. The survey and 
classification of projects in categories of 
emergency and desirability, to eliminate im- 
practical or uneconomical schemes, should be 
initiated so as to determine the relative 
priority of enterprises to be undertaken. 
Careful examination and reports, in the first 
instance, should be made by persons familiar 
with the particular region or project, in con- 
junction with others engaged in similar oper- 
ations in the United States or in Latin- 
America itself. The information sought 
could be readily collated, in most cases, from 
Government and corporate sources. 

Advisory groups in the United States, or- 
ganized initially by countries, could under- 
take to secure the cooperation of experts 
with practical experience in each of such 
countries, and corresponding advisers or 
technicians familiar with all aspects of each 
specific industrial proposal. ; 

Each advisory group would mobilize all 
essential information required on individual 
undertakings in its respective country or 
area; such as resources, productive capacity 
and costs, existing sources of supply of prod- 
ucts similar to those sought to be developed 
or manufactured, and the consumptive re- 
quirements of the home country, other Latin- 
American countries, the United States, and 
foreign countries. 


DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 


The creation of Development Corporations, 
under United States and Latin American Gov- 
ernment auspices, for specific countries or 
areas, could logically follow in a general pro- 
gram for the industrial development of Latin 
American resources or manufacturing facili- 
ties.. One or more such corporations for each 
country or area would also have available, for 
consultation or specific reports, the advisory 
groups whose formation is suggested. Financ- 
ing of individual projects could be effected 
through the corresponding Development Cor- 
poration or directly for each enterprise as 
might be most expedient. 

Where a specific product is required, say 
for United States defense needs or general 


consumption, this fact should be submitted 
to all Development Corporations with all de- 
tails as to quantity and quality necessary. 
Each Development Corporation and corre- 
sponding advisory committee would report 
back on the potentialities of its respective 
country or area to produce the required prod- 
uct, giving full details as to potentialities 
and relative information such as transporta- 
tion, costs, labor conditions, and financing 
required. A review of the collated informa- 
tion by the interested government agency 
would facilitate and accelerate the final de- 
cision as to the most desirable source of 
supply of a given article or product. ° 


CHIEF AIM A BALANCED ECONOMY WITHIN THE 
AMERICAS 


Industrial surveys of a general character 
should not be restricted to determining 
sources of supply within the Americas for 
materials or manufactures normally import- 
ed by the United States from other world 
areas, nor in making individual American re- 
publics independent of specific imports. The 
chief aim should be to develop a balanced 
economy within the Americas. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES FOR LOCAL 
OR NEIGHBORING-COUNTRY CONSUMPTION 


Coal 


For instance, the coal resources of Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, etc., should be developed not only 
to the degree required to supply domestic re- 
quirements, but to supply as well the require- 
ments of those neighbor countries lacking 
these resources and normally dependent on 
non-American sources to fill their needs. Co- 
operative action between the United States 
and local interests would involve not merely 
the economical development of such resources 
but also the creation of the handling, ship- 
ping, and marketing facilities required for 
international trade. 


Cement 


For many years the local production of 
cement in several countries of Latin America 
has been undertaken with relatively profit- 
able results. In other countries large out- 
lays of foreign exchange have been required 
for necessary imports, largely from non- 
American sources. The present wartime de- 
mand from the United States for this and 
other bulk products, of low-selling price and 
relatively high transportation costs, is likely 
to diminish considerably when European sup- 
plies again are available. 


Lumber, pulp, paper, reforestation 


Chile’s lumber resources are susceptible to 
more scientific and economic development, 
rather than the wasteful depletion process 
to which they have been subjected. Drying 
kilns are needed for the proper treatment of 
the better types of native lumber for which a 
demand could be created abroad, as well as 
supplying the current domestic requirements. 

A pulp and paper industry also would seem 
practicable for Chile. Lumber resources of 
other Latin American areas likewise are sus- 
ceptible to development or to the installation 
of modern methods. The specific reference 
to Chile is due to the fact that climate, soil, 
and location make that country particularly 
adaptable to reforestation projects and eco- 
nomic processing. 


Expansion of textile industry 


The textile industry is another desirable 
expansion project within Latin America. 
Several of the countries have developed the 
industry to a degree, but no one is self-con- 
tained, much less being in a position to sup- 
ply neighbors’ requirements; notwithstand- 
ing the availability of the necessary raw ma- 
terials. In some countries, such as Nicaragua, 
textiles constitute one of the principal items 
of import and a drain on exchange availables. 
As a grower of cotton, there is an economic 
basis for developing a primary textile indus- 
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try in Nicaragua for the production of shirt- 
ings, sheetings, and medium-weight drills. 
The same condition is duplicated in others 
of the Latin American countries, but in all 
cases United States financing and technical 
services should cooperate in the realization 
of these projects. 

Experience over generations in many coun- 
tries has proved that temporary losses suf- 
fered by our exporters from the development 
of certain local. competitive industries, have 
been compensated generally and eventually 
by additional demands arising from the 
higher standards of living and consequent in- 
creased purchasing power. 


OBSTACLES TO DISTRIBUTION WITHIN THE 
AMERICAS 


The lack of capital, organization, and facili- 
ties are the only obstacles to the distribu- 
tion of manufactures or surpluses of one 
region of Latin America to others where there 
is an insufficiency of similar products. One 
current example may be cited as illustrative 
of this situation. In Argentina there is, 
presently, a surplus available supply of meat 
products, while a shortage exists in Peru. 
Transport, refrigeration, and storage facili- 
ties could be created of mutual benefit; or 
cattle could be driven over the mountains 
into Chile—a very common practice in the 
past—and after fattening in Chilean pastures 
shipped to Peru on the hoof. Such self- 
evident operations, however, require inter- 
mediate financing and the creation of facili- 
ties to carry them through, and this should 
be the task of United States capital. 


RESOURCES FOR IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Tin resources—rubber 


No attempt is being made in this survey 
to list all existing opportunities for coopera- 
tive action in developing a balanced economy 
within the Americas. However, the intent 
to increase the present production of tin 
in Bolivia, as also to erect a smelter in the 
United States, has already received con- 
siderable publicity. Likewise the proposals 
to increase rubber production in tropical 
America are familiar to all. 


Other resources 


It was announced on December 2, 1940, that 
eight experts will be sent to Latin America 
by the Department of the Interior to survey 
the depcsits of such strategic and vital min- 
erals aS manganese and chromite ore, tin, 
tungsten, and antimony. Likewise new or 
expanded sources of supply of other minerals 
are to be sought or developed within the 
Americas, as also numerous plant products 
which are the source of medicines vitally 
needed, or whose extracts are a necessity in 
war or collateral industries. 

There are numerous essential imports for 
which the United States must find sources 
within the Americas, either to supplement or 
supplant those in more remote or more vul- 
nerable areas. However, there is interest, 
also, in developing the artistic and productive 
capacity of Latin America as a source of sup- 
ply for the United States of articles requir- 
ing considerable labor and skill in their pro- 
duction, and which normally are produced in 
non-American areas. 

Numerous opportunities for cooperative 
action have existed for years, and while sev- 
eral billion dollars of American capital has 
had an enormously beneficial effect in de- 
veloping Latin-American resources and in- 
dustry, the lack of new capital during the 
past 10 years has brought about a certain 
degree of stagnation and, in fact, so under- 
mined the economy of most of these coun- 
tries as to make imperative new financial 
aid under Government auspices. 

A cardinal principle of such aid, however, 
is the protection of existing United States 
owned enterprises against unfair competi- 
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tion, or regulations which would undermine 
or interfere with their successful continu- 
ance or undertakings. It is axiomatic that 
the progress of the Latin-American countries 
during the past 40 years has been bound up 
with the availability of United States capi- 
tal, and the effectiveness of management in 
the development of resources and enter- 
prises which have built up and sustained 
the present Latin-American economy. 


GREATER SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF THE AMERICAS 


The development of sources of supply 
within the Americas of articles normally 
supplied from other world areas; the estab- 
lishment of basic industries; the creation of 
means, whether economic or physical, for 
the interchange of the products of one area 
for those of another; the diversification of 
industry and production to eliminate the 
economic shock usually resulting from mal- 
adjustments in areas devoted to one or a 
few primary products—these involve a vast 
program of undertakings over a number of 
years, aimed at the creation of a balanced 
intra-American economy. It is a perfectly 
feasible and practicable program and the 
most forward steps can be taken immedi- 
ately. 





INITIAL PLANNING 


This will require a certain amount of ini- 
tial pianning, but this can be done within a 
relatively short period if the available indi- 
viduals are brought together to confer and 
authorized to submit a program of pro- 
cedure. Pressure from individual countries 
or interests is great at this stage and, under 
the guise of emergencies or cooperation in 
hemispheric defense, large loans and credits 
are being sought here. It is recalled, pain- 
fully, that the proceeds of some of the loans 
of the twenties were dissipated in unwise 
ventures of dubious economic value, or, in 
certain cases, for the perpetuation of a po- 
litical regime. Credits to Latin American 
countries can and should be on sound eco- 
nomic bases. They should be productive and 
self-liquidating. Stop-gaps in the nature of 
short-term credits for currency stabilization, 
or for imports of consumer gocds, may now 
be necessary, although operations of this 
character tend toward debt pyramiding and 
eventual default, if not counterbalanced by 
provision of adequate foreign exchange from 
increased exports, or conserving of exchange 
by the production of goods hitherto imported. 
Without such counterbalances the loans will 
constitute a burden on the self-same trade 
the credits were designed to foster. It is 
self-evident that our nonproductive emer- 
gency credits should be suitably secured 
against the future delivery of products 
which, directly or indirectly, might be in- 
dexed as necessary to our national defense, 
or to supplement our .insufficient production. 
In the expansion of such imports, to build 
up, for example, stock piles of vitally essen- 
tial strategic and critical materials, the cus- 
tomary channels of United States purchasing, 
distribution, shipping, and banking should 
be used. 

Immediate and formal organization is im- 
perative, particularly for the study and devel- 
opment of natural resources and manufac- 
turing facilities in Latin America. So much 
publicity has been given to the question of 
available United States credits, and the in- 
terpretations have been so varied, that criti- 
cism is becoming more and more frequent 
when disappointed countries or individuals 
find that safeguards and sound collateral or 
other security are indispensable, as in the 
case of customary banking practice. A con- 
siderable part of the responsibility for adverse 
criticism belongs, however, to individuals 
seeking concessions or monopolies from Latin 
American Governments on the basis of secur- 
ing financing from United States Government 
agencies for such and other needs. 






























































































A116 
The Threat of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


EDITORIAL BY W. C. SIMONS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial written by W. C. 
Simons, one of the most influential news- 
papermen of Kansas, as it appeared in his 
paper, the Daily Journal-World, of Law- 
rance, Kans. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Lawrence (Kans.) Daily Journal- 

World] 

THE THREAT OF WAR IS IMMINENT—HAVE WE 
THE COURAGE TO RESIST THOSE WHO WOULD 
FORCE US INTO WAR? 

(By W. C. Simons) 


At the risk of being misunderstood, I wish 
to state without equivocation that I am op- 
posed to the United States joining England 
in making the war against the Axis Powers 
our war. I am fully in sympathy with Eng- 
land and am thoroughly opposed to Hitlerism 
and all that it represents. 

I am convinced that the United States 
should not actively become involved in the 
war in Europe, which is but a phase of all 
the wars of conquest and of defense that 
have wrecked Europe during historical times. 
That it is a fight against democracy is true, 
for in all European wars someone has sought 
to impose the “right of might” on other 
peoples, and to deny them the right and op- 
portunity of living their own lives and having 
their own form of government. 

While the actual slaughter of combatants 
is very small now compared with the losses 
in the last war, the nations are becoming im- 
poverished, and at the close of the war there 
will be conditions to overcome that may well 
be worse than war itself. 

If the United States does not become an 
active participant in the present war, when 
Peace comes, either through conquest or 
stalemate, there will remain extant two 
strong countries, replete with manpower and 
natural resources—the United States and 
Russia. If we engage in war now, Russia 
alone will remain strong and the doctrine of 
communism and destruction will spread over 
the world, wiping out the last vestige of 
human rights, both actual and spiritual. 

When one is in the quitksands he can be 
saved only by one who still has his feet firmly 
planted on solid ground. For the rescuer to 
jump into the mire to aid the other, means 
the death of both. If the United States is to 
carry on the torch of civilization and human 
rights, it must remain strong. It is not 
afraid of the Axis Powers, individually or 
collectively, but it must not submerge itself 
in wars on other continents, where it has 
little to gain, and everything to lose. 

Many, who would lead us into war, hope 
to advance their own political interests 
thereby. War may create heroes for a brief 
period, but wars are destructive rather than 
constructive. Men like Hitler destroy in a 
few years that which it has taken mankind 
generations to accumulate, The property de- 





stroyed, great as it may be, is of far less 

than the destruction of peoples, 
of ideals, and of human advancement. 
Let those who oppose war speak out now 
and give courage to their representatives in 
Congress and the Senate. A little later the 
action of our leaders may have made it 
treason for one to voice such sentiments. 
Shall America be destroyed by organized 
minorities? A vast majority of our people do 
not want to enter this war. 





Comments on President’s Press 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HIRAM W. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


ARTICLE AND EDITORIAL FROM WASH- 
INGTON NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article and 
an editorial appearing in today’s Wash- 
ington newspapers. One of them, by 
Mark Sullivan, published in the Wash- 
ington Post, comprises reflections on the 
outburst of Presidential anger. The 
other is an editorial in the Washington 
Times-Herald relating to the words “Un- 
truthful, dastardly, unpatriotic, rotten- 
est.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington. Post of January 16, 
1941] 
PRESIDENTIAL ANGER 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
REFLECTIONS ON OUTBURST 

The writer of this column was present when 
President Roosevelt denounced what Senator 
WHEELER had said. Mr. Roosevelt’s superla- 
tives of excoriation were very strong—“the 
most untruthful, the most dastardly, unpa- 
triotic thing that has ever beensaid * * * 
the rottenest thing that has been said in 
public life in my generation.” 

Mr. Roosevelt was very angry, apparently 
with a sustained anger, a thing that had been 
boiling within him and now exploded. 
Whether the explosion was incidental or cal- 
culated, cannot be said. The WHEELER inci- 
dent had not been mentioned by any of the 
newspapermen at the press conference, it 
was Mr. Roosevelt who brought it up. He 
may have been spontaneously provoked to it 
by a general question having to do with the 
merits of the lend-lease measure. Or he 
may have come to the press conference in- 
tending to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity to denounce the statement that had 
angered him. It does not matter much, as 
respects the effect of what Mr. Roosevelt did. 

Most of the newspapermen reacted pro- 
fessionally—something sensational had hap- 
pened. They busied themselves with getting 
the President’s words exactly; and then one 
of them said, “Thank you, Mr. President,” 
which is the formula for bringing a press con- 
ference to a close, so that they might hurry 
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to telegraph wire and microphone with a 
startling statement by the President of the 
United States. 

To the writer of this column, the reflec- 
tion that came was something like this: If 
the President should ever get as angry 
against the head of a foreign government as 
he now is at a domestic critic, and if he pos- 
sessed the powers which the lend-lease bill 
would give him, something might happen. 
Even though the President might resist any 
temptation to use some of his powers to make 
his anger concretely effective, the head of a 
foreign government might not so understand. 
And even if the anger of a President toward 
a foreign government were confined to words, 
the foreign head of government might ex- 
press his resentment concretely, which would 
mean war. The dictators have means of re- 
sentment not possessed by Senator WHEELER, 
and their resentment might have conse- 
quences not merely for Mr. Roosevelt but 
for the American Nation. 

Another reflection was: The President of 
the United States is one human being, hav- 
ing temper and temperament, as every human 
being has, in one degree or another. If any 
person whatever is for hours or days under 
the influence of the emotion Mr. Roosevelt 
showed at this press conference, the judgment 
of any person during the period of his emo- 
tion—his judgment on other matters far re- 
moved from the cause of his emotion—can 
hardly be as serene as it is desirable the 
judgment of a head of state should be at a 
time when important action is taken. And 
yet another refiection was: The present Pres- 
ident of the United States might be succeeded 
sometime by the new Vice President. And 
do we know enough about the temperament 
of Mr. Henry Wattace to feel sure it would 
be wise to entrust him with exercise, personal 
and arbitrary, of the powers contained in the 
lend-lease bill? It all comes down to the 
question whether the powers of the lend- 
lease bill should be put within the discre- 
tion of any one individual. 

The answer is not to say the lend-lease bill 
is basically wrong. The American Nation, by 
an overwhelming public sentiment, wants to 
give Britain the help which the lend-lease bill 
expresses. Public sentiment wants to give to 
Britain and to Greece and China all the help 
possible that is short of war. But must we 
admit that we cannot devise any way of 
giving this help except by Congress enacting 
an immense grant of power, a blank check, 
and leaving the rest to the discretion of one 
man? 

Admittedly discretion is necessary, inevita- 
ble. The kind of help needed by Britain will 
change from day to day. The focusing of 
American industry will need to be changed 
repeatedly—at one time the urgent need will 
be planes, at another time ships. There will 
be constant need to allocate our help among 
Britain, Greece, and China. Emergencies im- 
possible to foresee, the result of battle abroad, 
will call on us to change the destination of 
our help in a day, hurrying it sometimes to 
Britain, sometimes to the Mediterranean, 
sometimes to the Far East. The heads of 
Britain, Greece, and China must change their 
strategy from day to day to offset changes of 
strategy by the axis dictators, and we must 
correspondingly change the kind and direc- 
tion of our help. 

All this calls for day-to-day discretion on 
the part of the American source of help. But 
is it inescapable that this discretion must be 
exercised solely by one man—any one man, 
subject to the varying emotions, moods, and 
judgments that every one man has? Is there 
no way to lodge this discretion in a group of 
at least three, whose judgments would correct 
each other? 

This possibility must be considered among 
the other changes and limitations that will 
be made by Congress as it writes the new 
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measure by the process of debate and amend- 
ment. 
[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 16, 1941] 


“UNTRUTHFUL—DASTARDLY—UNPATRIOTIC— 
ROTTENEST” 

Congress and the President between them 
are trying to formulate a United States policy 
with regard to the European war. Feelings 
are bound to run high during the debate on 
H. R. 1776—the lend-lease bill—and the above 
caption is one of the sparks struck off from 
those high feelings. 

Senator Burton K. WHEELER (Democrat, 
Montana) said Sunday night that the lend- 
lease bill was “the New Deal’s triple-A foreign 
policy—it will plow under every fourth 
American boy.” 

To which the President replied at his Tues- 
day press conference, with permission to re- 
porters to quote him directly: 

“I regard that as the most untruthful, most 
dastardly, and unpatriotic thing that has 
ever been said. That really is the rottenest 
thing that has been said in public life in my 
generation.” 

We can go this far with the President on 
this subject: That Senator WHEELER, in op- 
posing the lend-lease bill, may be misguided, 
acting from false information. 

But nobody can convince us that Burton 
K. WHEzLER is unpatriotic. His career in 
the Senate has rolled up one long record of 
acts and attitudes which he sincerely be- 
lieved to be in the best interests of his 
country. 

The Standard Dictionary defines a “patriot” 
as “one who loves his country and zealously 
guards its welfare; especially, a defender of 
popular liberty”; and “patriotism” as “devo- 
tion to one’s country.” Unpatriotic is the 
opposite of patriotic; and by these defini- 
tions Senator WHFFLER has never been un- 
patriotic. We hope this debate will produce 
more light and less heat from now on. 

When Senator WHEELER reiterated and 
amplified his charge after the President’s 
blast, he went too far, we think. 

SENATOR WHEELER COULD BE RIGHT 


But if he had said that the President’s 
all-aid-for-Britain policy may lead to the 
“plowing under” of every fourth American 
boy, he would have spoken no more than 
the truth. 

According to the best and latest informa- 
tion we’ve been able to come by, Great 
Britain now has under arms about 1,500,000 
soldiers, while Adolf Hitler has under arms 
about 6,000,000 plus a lot of captured muni- 
tions and airplane plants. A considerable 
number of Britain’s 1,500,000, furthermore, 
are not yet trained to top fighting trim. 

British leaders still insist that they intend 
to fight on to a full victory over Hitler. In 
our opinion, it is doubtful if this can be 
achieved by a sea blockade alone. On the 
past records of history, it will entail an in- 
vasion of Europe, sundry bloody engage- 
ments on European soil, and presumably 
the march to Berlin which many people 
think the Allies should have staged in 1918. 

Where is the manpower coming from to 
equalize, at least, allied armed strength and 
German armed strength? 

Russia has seemingly signed itself out of 
the picture, and we know of no place for 
this manpower to come from except the 
United States. If we're to see Britain 
through to a final victory, we'll have to send 
a bigger A. E. F. this time than last. We can 
send it only in driblets of 50,000 to 100,000 
men; we cannot park an army of 3,000,000 
or more on hostile European shores at one 
swoop. 

It is not certain that the first contingents 
can establish footholds and hang on till the 
rest arrive. Some of these men are likely 


to get chewed up by German coast gums, 
planes, infantry. 


IF BILL PASSES 


If things should go seriously wrong—well, 
the B. E. F. retreat from Dunkirk to Britain 
was a lot easier than would be a mass 
A. E. F. retreat from Europe to the United 
States. The President’s policy may lead to 
= plowing under of every fourth American 

y. 

We are only asking that the American 
people be advised of the ultimate possible 
consequences of the all-aid-for-Britain pol- 
icy before their Congress and their President 
make that the American policy. 

If that becomes the American policy, we 
expect to support it, even though in our 
hearts we may not think it the wisest policy. 
We see no other course for any genuine 
American to take, once the matter is settled 
by our elected President and Congress; and 
we regard die-hard conscientious objectors as 
worse than futile. 

But we all ought to be fully advised as to 
just what we may be putting our paws into 
before this policy is adopted. 
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TELEGRAMS, NEWS ITEMS, AND A LETTER 
RELATING TO FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. WHEELER. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two telegrams 
commenting on my attitude on American 
foreign policy, two news items relative to 
shipments of scrap iron and shells to 
Japan, and a copy of a letter addressed 
to the President of the United States. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Apa, OKLA., January 13, 1940. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
United States Senator: 
Congratulations your masterful effort for 
peace on forum of the air. 
FARMERS UNION AND ADA Goop RoapD CLuB, 
E. N. JONEs. 


CARRINGTON, N. Dak., January 13, 1940. 
Senator BurToN K. WHEELER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D. C.: 

Your talk on the Chicago Round Table 
Sunday O. K. Ninety percent of our 500 
members are back of you on your fight to 
keep America out of war. More power to 
you for your good work. Keep it up. 

FARMERS UNION OIL Co., 
Leo STEINMAN, Manager. 


86 CARLOADS OF SCRAP IRON GOING TO JAPAN 
FROM THIS COUNTRY 


Tacoma, December 28-—The Japanese 
steamer Tosei Maru tonight was hurriedly 
loading 86 carloads of cast-scrap iron for 
shipment to her home country. 

The metal, melted into billets, large cast- 
ings, was passable under export licensing 
regulations against other types of scrap. 
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The shipment originated at the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., of Minnequa, Colo., and 
arrived here by the Great Northern railroad. 

Part of the shipment was consigned to 
Mitsui & Co., and part to the Mitsubishi 
Co. It was understood abnormally high 
prices were being paid for the metal, needed 
for war industries. 


SHELLS FOR JAPAN 


Lonnvon, January 5.—A question of whether 
a British munitions plant is producing 
shells for Japan has been raised here and 
workers at the plant are reported to have 
threatened a strike in belief that their out- 
put is helping to supply the Japanese. 


AMERICAN PEACE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1940. 
The Honorable FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We are both pro- 
foundly shocked and dismayed by the mili- 
tant attitude which you have taken in the 
present situation, by the call to labor to “sac- 
rifice” while munitions manufacturers are 
reaping generous profits, by inspiring fear 
into the hearts of our people in order to win 
them unwillingly to support a war policy on 
the part of the United States. 

Our people want nothing of any foreign 
policy leading to the domination of other na- 
tions, nothing of a foreign policy leading to 
the enslavement either of ourselves or of 
others. 

We believe in democracy, for ourselves, for 
our children, and for our children’s children. 
We believe that democracy must be main- 
tained, and enlarged, in our own country first 
of all. 

We of the church stand firmly opposed to 
any unjust war either by England, Germany, 
America, or any other country. Our belief in 
God Almighty, our belief in the worth, dig- 
nity, and value of ‘the human personality as 
expressed in His image, our resolute determi- 
nation after the experiences of the last war, 
places us unequivocally opposed to any for- 
eign policy which entangles us directly or in- 
directly in a war which is entirely contrary to 
the desires of the American people. 

We are opposed to the repeal or evasion of 
the Johnson Act, the neutrality laws, or any 
other similar moves which we feel place us 
closer and closer to the brink of war. 

We believe that our peace can be main- 
tained by a foreign policy of mutual coopera- 
tion with the peace-loving democratic peo- 
ples of the world. We, therefore, again peti- 
tion you to use your great office and the con- 
fidence placed in you by the people, to put an 
end to what we deem is an aggressive, mili- 
tant foreign policy which will inevitably lead 
to war and the destruction of democracy. 

We ask you to join with us in the building 
of democracy in our own country, to maintain 
civil liberty and freedom, and to help us to 
attain the abundant life for which the whole 
church stands, an example of guidance and 
hope and courage to the people of the world 
who are now suffering under the misery and 
horror of war. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rev. CHARLES WILSON, 
Rev. JOHN B. THOMPSON. 
Rt. Rev. WALTER MITCHELL. 
Rev. WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
Rev. STEPHEN PEABODY. 
Rev. CHARLES P. WELLMAN. 
RABBI MOSES MILLER. 


ADDITIONAL SIGNERS 


Rev. Wm. C. Anderson, Bremen, Ind.; Rev. 
Albert E. Barnett, Scarritt College for Chris- 
tian Workers, Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. Edward 
S. Frey, 517 Hurmel Avenue, Lemoyne, Pa.,; 
Rev. Norman B. Bures, 3614 North Franklin, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Alton M. Matter, 413 
South Nineteenth Street, Harrisburg, Pa.; Rev. 
James C. Mead, First Congregational Church, 
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Pontiac, Mich.; Rev. 8. B. Owens, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Rev. F. P. Hunter, Middletown, N. Y.; 
Rev. E. A. Hedabel, 1009 Virginia Street, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Rev. James W. McKnight, 
1107 South East Street, Pittsburgh, Pa; Rev. 
Loyd Worley, 110 Main Street, First Methodist 
Church, Stanford, Conn.; Rev. G. B, Rich, 809 
Mann Place, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Wm. C. 
Laube, Ph. D., Dubuque, Iowa; Rev. John R. 
Logan, Jr., 1408 South Twenty-second Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Eric M. Tasman, South 
Orange, N. J.; Rev. Armand Guerrero, 4608 
North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 
George Nostrand, St. Elizabeth’s Church, 
Ridgewood, N. J.; Fev. Carl Polson, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Rev. Ernest B. Fisher, Hettinger, 
N. Dak.; Rev. Paul Du Bois, Bristol, Conn.; 
Rev. J. P. Newell, 1511 North Sixteenth Street, 
Superior, Wis.; Rev. Arthur Koster, 6018 
North American Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rev. Wm. G. Boomhower, Temple Lutheran 
Church, 5143 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rev. H. N. Duker, First Congregational Church, 
Jackson, Mich.; Rev. Allen C. Lawbert, Rural 
Delivery No. 1, Tyrone, Pa.; Rev. George Ack- 
erly, Templeton, Mass.; Rev. V. M. Rhein, 444 
Lake Street, Oak Park, Ill.; Rev. John H. Hatt, 
Grantville Center, Mass.; Rev. E. Philip Senft, 
McSherrystown, Pa.; Rev. W. B. Waltmire, 
2317 Ogden Avenue, Omaha, Nebr.; Rev. 
William K. Andem, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Rev. Carl R. Key, Rural Free Delivery 
No. 1, Tarrington, Conn.; Bishop Walter 
Mitchell, Phoenix, Ariz.; Rev. Reynold Hoover, 
224 Church Street, West, Chicago, Ill.; Rev 
Arthur Foote, Stockton, Calif.; Rev. Owen A 
Knox, 680 Insurance Entrance Building, 
Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Eliot White, Gordon 
Street, Roselle, N. J.; Rev. Alfred L. Faust, 
One Hundred and Eighteenth Street and Nine- 
ty-seventh Avenue, Richmond Hill, N. Y.; Rev. 
J. Edwin Elder, Eaton, Colo.; Rev. Stephen C. 
Peabody, San Jose, Calif; Rev. Thomas B. 
Kline, 276 Wildwood Avenue, Akron, Ohio; 
Rev. Edgar C. Young, 200 North Fiftieth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Byron Reynolds, 513 
West Sixty-first Street, Chicago, Ill; Rev. 
Emil Meyer, pastor, 215 Delmas Avenue, San 
Jose, Calif.; Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 5757 
University Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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ARTICLE BY WILLIAM E. BARRETT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, now that our industrial and 
economic machinery is becoming pro- 


“gressively more and more entwined with 


the confused economy of the British Em- 
pire, it is nothing more than the part 
of ordinary caution and prudence that 
we learn more and more about the pur- 
poses and designs of our intended inter- 
national spouse before the final words of 
holy wedlock are solemnized and pro- 
nounced. May we have the intelligence 
to explore and examine the innermost 
objectives and policies of our partner 
before she becomes our full-fledged 
partner. 


Our Government, in its enthusiasm for 
the —— of supposed beneficent 
ideals, should keep in mind its respon- 
sibility to its own 130,000,000 quien 
their chosen way of life. Do our objec 
tives parallel the British Empire’s byes 
tives all of the way? Do we fully sub- 
scribe to her political, commercial, and 
economic aspirations? 

William E. Barrett, a well-known 
writer, of Denver, Colo., discusses the 
question of the hour, “Aid to Britain,” 
from that point of view in a recent syndi- 
cated article, which I ask permission to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD, as a challenge to our thinking, 
and in the hope that America, in her 
new-found romance, will not become 
“soft headed.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AID TO BRITAIN 
(By William E. Barrett) 


It is easy to distort and to misinterpret the 
meaning of the congressional debate upon 
American aid to Britain, just as it has been 
easy and quite fashionable to distort and 
misrepresent the position of those who have 
opposed for months the many propaganda- 
engined drives for aid to Britain. It is just 
as easy to understand what is going on in 
Congress if we will throw such confusing 
words as “appeasers,” “isolationists,” and 
“noninterventionists” out of the window. 
Such words, in current usage, abuse rather 
than describe. 

The President of the United States spoke 
to the Nation in the closing days of the old 
year. His speech, contrary to careless inter- 
pretation, was not an outline of policy but a 
declaration of purpose. He promised all pos- 
sible aid to Great Britain and uncompromis- 
ing opposition to the axis, but he left to Con- 
gress the formulation of a policy to imple- 
ment the purpose he expressed. There is 
not, and never has been, any remote possibil- 
ity that Congress would weaken the power of 
the President in world councils by disavowing 
his objectives; the only question open to 
debate is that of method and policy. 

Hotheads in Congress, adopting the same 
rash line as the heavily financed pro-British 
propaganda organizations, favor a reckless 
program, an unplanned turn-over of our own 
defenses to the Army and Navy strategists of 
Great Britain, a surrender of our own world 
bargaining position to strengthen the hand 
of British statesmen, The more cautious 
Members of the Senate and House are stand- 
ing pat on a look-before-you-leap policy of 
insuring protection for the United States 
against eventualities as yet unforeseen. To 
one group only the utmost implementation 
of British foreign policy is important; to the 
other the formulation of an independent 
American policy, regardless of the amount of 
aid given Britain, is imperative. One group 
is impatient to lick the axis and willing to let 
the future take care of itself; the other group 
sees grave danger in any policy which does 
not commit Great Britain at the same time 
that it commits us. 

Public opinion, invariably emotional rather 
than rational and stirred deeply by the attack 
on England and by the intensive drive of 
the propagandists, has heretofore swung to 
the side of those who advocate reckless, head- 
long action, but there are evidences that the 
public has begun to weigh the issue. There 
is less of the feeling that we have nothing 
to fear from Great Britain and more of a 
spirit of genuine inquiry. The so-called non- 
interventionists have never asked more of the 
public than the chance that is being offered 
them of stating their case, 


There is grave danger to us in an alliance 
with Great Britain; a fully as grave 
as the threat that Britain's fall would leave 
us alone to face a hostile world. To back 
— statement against the emotional drive of 

da agencies, it was necessary to 

ct Britain's ash si of omision nd com 
us, probably as unfair a 

sian‘ed iaante de en aad 03 Cigtpeeps- 
themselves; to back the statement 


Great Britain is war weary and has suf- 
fered inhuman punishment. The war aims 
of the British Government have never been 
defined, leaving them open to eleventh-hour 
interpretation. The people of Britain, while 
our own people were being fed pro-British 
propaganda, have been receiving a very un- 
flattering picture of us as a people and as a 
government. The United States, full-out in 
its hatred of the Axis without the status of a 
belligerent, has neither a will to war, a war 
aim, nor a post-war policy. Committed to 
aid Britain in almost every conceivable way, 
the United States has exacted no commit- 
ments from Britain which will reimburse us 
for our expenditures nor guarantee us pro- 
tection of our legitimate interests in a post- 
war world. 

Thoughtful Americans, in Congress and 
out, believe that we should have a policy 
which would protect us in the event of a 
negotiated peace between Great Britain and 
Germany, or in the event that some un- 
expected development might bring to power 
in Britain’s Government some of the many 
factions unfriendly to the United States. 
The implementation of British policy with- 
out a balancing policy of enlightened self- 
interest on the part of the United States 
brings us into danger in Asia, Africa, and 
Europe and exposes us to hazards in Latin 
America. Brooding over the entire picture 
is Soviet Russia, sufficient reason in itself 
for our conservation of strength if the Eng- 
lish-speaking people are to survive this war 
with their civilization intact. 

Some American statesmen may say that 
there can be no peace with the Axis Powers, 
but we have no guarantee that Great Britain 
will not accept the olive branch under cir- 
cumstances which our leaders have stated 
would be intolerable to us. It is hard to for- 
get the strong current of British thought 
which favored British abandonment of Eu- 
rope to the Axis before the war; hard to feel 
confident that Britain’s statesmen will not 
return to their original thesis if British in- 
terests seem to demand the return. Ameri- 
can statesmen and journalists have been 
labeled appeasers because they still cling 
to the hope of peace, but Britain herself has 
defined in the past through statesmen still in 
power, a condition in Europe which Britain 
might be brought to accept—the British war 
aims are still vague and Britain is not com- 
mitted to any last-ditch stand against the 
dictators in behalf of any particular align- 
ment of European boundaries, 

As late as September 20, 1939, Sir Neville 
Henderson was saying: 

“It would be idle to deny the great achieve- 
ments of the man who restored to the Ger- 
man nation its self-respect and its disci- 
plined orderliness. The tyrannical methods 
which were employed within Germany itself 
to obtain this result were detestable, but 
were Germany’s Own concern. Many of Herr 
Hitler’s social reforms, in spite of their com- 
plete disregard for personal liberty of 
thought, word, and deed, were on highly ad- 
vanced democratic lines. The ‘strength 
through joy’ movement, the care of the phys- 
ical fitness of the nation, and, above all, the 
organization of the labor camps, an idea 
which Herr Hitler once told me that he bor- 
rowed from Bulgaria, are typical examples of 
a@ benevolent dictatorship. Nor can the ap- 
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peal of nazi-ism with its slogans so attractive 
to a not over-discerning youth be ignored. 
Much of its legislation in this respect will 
survive in a new and better world.” 

That is going pretty far, but no further 
than Lord Lothian, late British Ambassador 
to the United States, went in 1937, when he 
stated: 

“There are a great many people in England 
who think that the easiest solution of the 
economic problems for Germany would be 
special economic arrangements in central 
Europe. Germany and the smaller countries 
to the east and south are largely economically 
correlative, and the present excessive eco- 
nomic subdivision of eastern Europe cannot 
be permanent. ' 

“If Germany and her eastern neighbors 
wou'd create an association on the British 
or American model, the main economic prob- 
lem of the day would be far on the way to 
solution. Germany would have an economic 
zone not unlike that of the other great 
powers. She would, too, move toward the 
Anglo-American group. Encirclement would 
end, The security both of Germany and 
France would be assured. The colonial ques- 
tion would be soluble.” 

Then there was Lord Londonderry in 1938, 
who said: “I was at a loss to understand 
why we could not make common ground in 
some form or other with Germany in opposi- 
tion to communism.” And Lord Lloyd: “An 
organized, centralized, unified Germany 
would be irresistible in a world disrupted by 
communism or softened by the deceptive 
blandishments of liberal idealism.” 

The fear of communism has colored Brit- 
ish policy for a generation, and it is still 
there, unexpressed but nevertheless real, 
while Britain fights fascism. Communism, 
inevitably, is a more real menace to the Brit- 
ish than to ourselves, because they. are 
closer to it. Lloyd George, as early as Sep- 
tember 1933, was telling the British people: 

“If the Powers succeed in overthrowing 
nazi-ism in Germany, what will follow? Not 
a Conservative, Socialist, or Liberal regime, 
but extreme communism. Surely that 
should not be their objective. A Commu- 
nist Germany would be infinitely more for- 
midable than a Communist Russia.” 

Very much the same thought was ex- 
pressed in March 1940 by Sir Victor Sassoon, 
noted British banker: “Nobody wants to 
crush Germany. After Hitler, there will per- 
haps be another regime there, perhaps the 
Army, and that regime also will not be con- 
tent to see Russia in Scandinavia.” 

That same month Robert Leslie Craigie, 
British Ambassador to Japan, issued the 
following statement: “Already there is grow- 
ing in each country (England and Japan) 
appreciation of the extent to which the ac- 
tions of the other have been vilified and mis- 
represented. Our methods may, in some 
cases, differ, but both countries ultimately 
are striving for the same objective.” 

Aid to Britain was already being pro- 
moted in this country, so neither of these 
British statements are reassuring to look 
back upon today. Nor, if the United States 
is prepared to embark on a crusade to re- 
establish Europe, is it comforting to recall 
Neville Chamberlain’s statement of March 
1939: “Even if we had subsequently gone 
to war * * * never could we have re- 
constructed Czechoslovakia as she was 
formed by the Treaty of Versailles.” 

Even the unflinching Winston Churchill 
has left doors open to the acceptance of 
whatever policy may ultimately serve Britain 
best. On December 21, 1937, he said: 

“If this question of the restoration of war 
conquests is to be raised and if sacrifices are 
to be made to lay the ghost of hatreds aris- 
ing out of the late war, I say that these sac- 
rifices should be made all around, and that 
all the powers who profited in territory by 


the victory of the Allies should be prepared 
to consolidate their victory by sharing in 
and contributing to any measure of appease- 
ment to those who were defeated.” 

Such statements cannot be discounted on 
the grounds that many of them were made 
before Munich and Prague; just as many 
of those quoted were made after those two 
great disillusionments. On July 2, 1939, we 
find Viscount Rothermere, one of the British 
Empire’s most influential publishers, writ- 
ing a personal letter to Herr von Ribbentrop 
in which he says: 

“Our two great Nordic countries should 
pursue resolutely a policy of appeasement, 
for whatever anyone may say, our two coun- 
tries should be leaders of the world. I am 
optimistic enough to believe that even be- 
fore the end of this year, glaring grievances 
can be redressed and a spirit of good will 
built up in Europe.” 

A volume could be filled with quotations 
from the leaders of British thought which 
fit into the same pattern as those quoted 
above, but for purposes of this article the 
quotations have been limited to examples 
taken from the speeches and the writings of 
Englishmen well and favorably known in the 
United States. The statements of Socialists 
and Labor members of Parliament and of 
the radical press would be more sensational 
to quote but less significant. 

The conclusion from the above, however, 
should be obvious. Englishmen know more 
about Europe than we will ever know, and if 
they can serve their nation by returning to 
previously expressed convictions, they will 
return to them regardless of what reckless 
action the United States has taken in the 
meanwhile. 

The stand of the so-called noninterven- 
tionists in the United States thus becomes 
understandable. Knowing the background 
better than those who became suddenly and 
vociferously excited about affairs in Europe, 
they have stood against the danger that a 
return of Great Britain to past form might 
leave us alone against the axis with an 
empty or a partly loaded gun; they have 
fought for an American foreign policy which 
would arm us not only against the hostility 
of the axis but against any sudden change 
of government or policy in Britain, against 
possible post-war dangers arising from that 
change, and against the possibility that Rus- 
sia’s mysterious attitude may be based on 
the hope that we may so weaken ourselves 
as to remove the last mighty balance in the 
scales against world revolution. 

In short, the widely publicized aid-to- 
Britain campaigns have been opposed by 
many Americans solely on the basis that they 
are badly planned and do not offer any 
future security to either the people of Brit- 
ain or our own; they call for the breaking 
up of the United States defenses for a piece- 
meal reinforcement of Britain with no guar- 
anty that they will be adequate, without 
providing a goal against which our effort 
may be measured and without exacting com- 
mitments from Britain. The opposition de- 
mands only that the formulation of a United 
States policy precede any stripping of our 
own necessary defenses, that such a policy 
take into account the realities of the trou- 
bled world situation, and that we not be asked 
to commit ourselves to any policy beyond 
the commitments of Great Britain. 

There is nothing in such a program of 
intelligent opposition under this democracy 
which should offend Britain or the friends of 
Britain. National unity requires full dis- 
cussion of the aid-to-Britain policy, not for 
the purpose of obstructing such aid which 
the President has already promised but of 
insuring the fact that our assistance to Brit- 
ain is rendered under a policy calculated to 
best serve the future of the English-speaking 
people. 
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Necessity of Defense 
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or 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


POEM BY SAM PAGE 


Mr.GILLETTE. Mr. President, I have 
here verses prepared by an amateur poet 
of my State which present very aptly a 
point of view on the international situa- 
tion. The verses do not necessarily ac- 
cord with my own views, but I think they 
should be printed in the Recorp, and I 
ask unanimous consent that that may be 
done. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


YE LITTLE PEOPLES 


Ye little peoples earned your fall. 

Ye heard the frenzied, anguished call 
Of those oppressed ones, crying aid, 
Whose fetters freely were displayed, 

That ye might see, to know, the truth— 
That tyrant’s know no wit of ruth. 


Ye heard the while his forges sang; 

Ye heard his anvils’ warning clang, 

As tanks, and ships, and planes he wrought, 
And each for you with peril fraught. 

Ye saw! Ye heard! And were dismayed, 
Yet loud proclaimed, “We’re unafraid!” 


Ye noted treaties set aside; 

Ye noted honor, truth defied; 

Ye saw proud France just wash her hands, 
As tyrant power crushed other lands; 

Ye saw appeasement made, to fail, 

While Britain’s lion wagged its tail. 


Ye saw, and heard, yet heeded not, 

But trusted, each, ’twould be your lot 

The monster’s lust to quite escape, 

By letting him dictate the shape 

Your nations’ course should take and keep— 
Though others wept, and more would weep. 


And all the while ye had the might, 
Had ye, together, stood to fight, 

Your nations linked by faith and trust, 
Yet chose to let suspicion’s rust 
Corrode your arms by land and sea, 

To lie at last where now ye be. 


Such case doth craven ever earn. 

Yet who are we, that we should spurn 
Your lack of spirit or of wit? 

But as yourselves! We're proving it 
By silly shams and murky mists 

To pacify our pacifists. 


We know a tyrant stalks the world, 

Who hath defiance boldly hurled, 

And seeks by might, and stealth, and lies, 
To make the world his bloody prize— 

An offering on altar mean, 

To all that stinks and is unclean, 


We know that he acquired sway, 

By showing German pride a way 

To raise its head up once again; 

How, power grown, o’er murdered men 
Who theretofore had made it great, 

He fixed his shackles on the state. 


We know how his misguided youth, 
Denied the face of Christian truth, 
Regard him now almost a god, 

And do his bidding at his nod: 

We know what now free men must face, 
Or else insure their own disgrace. 
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We know how Britain gained her power, 
And how abused it in the hour 

Of vict’ry won, to peace impose 

To humble her defeated foes. 

‘Tis not a pretty tale; nor yet 

The tale of her defaulted debt. 


For British greed we hold no brief; 

For France’s shame we bow, in grief; 
But ere from either we're absolved, 

We must ourselves be firm resolved 
That we shall lend our power and might 
To those now fighting for the right. 


That Britain stands alone today, 
Between the tyrant’s further sway 
And all that free men hold most dear, 
Is shown to us—and crystal clear! 
Yet still we teeter, twist, and turn, 
Ye little people’s fate to earn. 


Our industries should quick expand, 
And labor lend its helping hand, 

Yet neither moves till it has won 

Its perfect place in some fair sun— 
While tyrant heel, acquiring weight, 
Tramps freedom down and seals its fate. 


Democracy! ‘Tis but a word, 

With meaning futile and absurd, 
Unless it can its force unite 

To punish wrong, defend the right. 
And “little peoples” all are we, 
Who fail in such emergency. 


Sam Pace. 





Extracts From Address by Paul Rockwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


EXTRACTS FROM ASHEVILLE DAILY 
CITIZEN 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the ConGcRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD some extracts clipped from the Ashe- 
ville Daily Citizen of Asheville, N. C., from 
an address delivered by Capt. Paul Rock- 
well of my home town, Asheville, N. C., a 
veteran of three French campaigns, de- 
livered at a meeting at our county court- 
house before more than 1700 persons. 
This meeting was sponsored by the Ashe- 
ville chapter of the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies. I 
particularly direct attention to the fact 
that the newspaper reports Capt. Rock- 
well as having in part said: 1. That “Am- 

assador Bullitt seemed to have left the 
impression that within a few days after 
France declared war on Germany this 
country would be in it too.” 2. That 
“France opened her doors wide to refu- 
gees from all countries and there was too 
little supervision of them. While a great 
many were worthy of aid, many were fu- 
ture ‘fifth columnists,’ agents of dis- 
cord.” And 3. That “after the World 
War there were a great many Communist 
schoo] teachers in France,” and so forth. 

Captain Rockwell, who fought with the 
French in 1914, with them in the Riff 
War in 1925, and again served during 


World War II, reports the aforemen- 
tioned newspaper, said that in the month 
since he has been back in this country 
he has been horrified to see the United 
States following very nearly the same 
pattern that led to the downfall of 
France, making many mistakes similar to 
the mistakes made by England in the 
beginning. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LISTS MISTAKES 

He listed some of these mistakes as: 

Political strife: The bickering in France 
had a tendency to corrupt politics and got 
worse and worse. France had the most cor- 
rupt government in Europe in 1939. 

The attitude of labor: At the time German 
workers were laboring a minimum of 72 
hours, many 80 to 90 hours a week, France 
voted the 40-hour week. Even in the 40 hours 
France was unable to get much from its labor. 

Communists in the schools: After the 
World War there were a great many Com- 
munist school teachers in France. The chil- 
dren were taught that no one but a fool 
would go out and die for his country. Cap- 
tain Rockwell said, however, he felt that this 
influence on morale had been overrated. 

Refugees: France opened her doors wide to 
refugees from all countries and there was too 
little supervision of them. While a great 
many were worthy of aid, many were future 
“fifth columnists,” agents of discord. 

WAR UNPOPULAR 

Captain Rockwell said that because of 
these reasons and others the war was not a 
popular one in France, the soldiers had no 
enthusiasm, and looked upon the fighting as 
just a nasty job they had to get done. In 
this connection he remarked that he did not 
think the Germans were any more enthus- 
iastic than the Allies. 

MANY WILL DIE 


Many of the very old and the very young 
will die in France, he said, because of lack of 
sufficient nourishment, and failure to receive 
proper medical care. 

The French are not pro-German, neither are 
they pro-British, he said, but are pro-French. 

The French have a very naive belief in the 
United States, he said, and think we have 
many planes, tanks, a large army. Ambassa- 
dor Bullitt seemed to have left the impres- 
sion, he said, that within a few days after 
France declared war on Germany this coun- 
try would be in it too. 





Proposed Defense Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE ST. PAUL WAN- 
DERER, THE NEW ULM (MINN.) DAILY 
JOURNAL, THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE, 
AND THE MINNEAPOLIS STAR-JOURNAL 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial from the Wanderer of St. Paul, 
an editorial from the New Ulm Daily 


Journal, and an editorial from the Min- 
neapolis Tribune on the pending defense 


I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Minneapolis Star-Journal dealing 
with the problem of a decision for war. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wanderer (St. Paul, Minn.) of 

January 9, 1941] 
PEACE NOT IMPOSSIBLE 

Whatever hopes the American people stiil 
had with regard to peace have crashed into 
a thousand - The Roosevelt of Janu- 
ary 1941 is no longer the Roosevelt of Sep- 
tember 1939. At that time, in his message to 
Congress, he said: “Our acts must be guided 
by one single hard-headed thought—keeping 
America out of war.” As late as November 2, 
1940, he said: “The first purpose of our for- 
eign policy is to keep our country out of, 
war.” This was an election address, and per- 
haps should be discounted as such. But if 
the American people can no longer trust the 
word of a man placed by them in the highest 
position within their giving, there is reason 
indeed for despair. 

The American people did not want war 
then; they do not want it now. One need 
only mingle with the man on the street to 
discover that. He is distressed and despond- 
ent over the possibility of war. His attitude 
is that of the Italians and Germans in 1939. 
They were frankly alarmed over the thought 
of war. But they were helpless. They saw 
their leaders become more and more bellig- 
erent; warlike acts were committed, first one 
and then another, until there came the fatal 
march into Poland in 1939. That the Amer- 
ican people, too, are being taken closer and 
closer to war—of that there is no longer any 
doubt. 

The question now is whether they are going 
to allow themselves to be driven helplessly 
into the European conflict. They should not, 
because they are incessantly told that one of 
the cherished freedoms of democracy is that 
of free speech. Without fear then of war 
mongers, name callers, and superpatriots they 
should shout out their desires for peace. This 
is a critical hour for peace. Peace must have 
its spokesmen. With the courage of their 
convictions they must voice the claims of 
peace. They must make themselves heard 
dn Washington. It is not too late. Those few 
brave men in Washington who dare raise 
their voices for peace must be given sup- 
port. A word of encouragement to them from 
Mr. Common Man will go a long way to 
give strength to their forces. 

No American wants to see a dictated peace. 
It was such a peace that brought on the 
present war. But there still is possible a 
negotiated peace. Such a peace will have to 
come some day. Why not now? There are 
those who say that is impossible. They are 
defeatists—defeatists worse than those who 
would leave their country in a defenseless 
condition, Everything is possible to men of 
good will. To create such good will on an 
international basis is the test of real states- 
manship. It requires no statesmanship to 
unleash emotions of dislike, hatred, and war, 
That is fully within the power of any rabble- 
rouser. Today the American people clamor 
for a strong, courageous man who will lead 
them on the road to peace. 


[From the New Ulm (Minn.) Daily Journal] 
IS OUR DECISION MADE? 


One of the regrettable things happening 
to us in America just now is the surge of 
intolerance which is growing in this Nation. 
Some emotional people insist upon calling 
“war mongers” the people who sincerely be- 
lieve we should give every aid possible to 
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England in her defense against the Nazi 
attack. 

Other emotional people brand as “fifth 
columnist” or “Nazi sympathizers” or “ap- 
peasers” anyone who questions any act of 
our Government cr who questions the pres- 
ent policy of giving aid to England at the 
expense of our own defenses. 

Certainly it shculd be possible for a per- 
son to hold either view without having their 
motives or their patriotism attacked. This 
newspaper believes that old William Allen 
White who wants to give England every bit 
of help short of war is just as sincere in his 
convictions as Charles Lindbergh who be- 
lieves the present policy is a serious mistake 
which will prove costly to the American 
people. Have we got to a point in America 
where we can no longer discuss and debate 
governmental policy? 

If we have then we are up to our necks 
in war and we might just as well admit it 
and let go with the hide. If this happens 
to be the case we might just as well go into 
it with everything we have to make our 
effort count. 

There are some people who claim the pres- 
ent policy is fixed and we should no longer 
debate and discuss it. They contend it was 
fixed last July when the Republicans nomi- 
nated Willkie, who agreed with the Roosevelt 
foreign policy. Walter Lippmann a few 
nights ago argued this way. 

The unfortunate truth is that neither Mr. 
Willkie nor Mr. Roosevelt discussed or debated 
the present foreign policy. If the Republicans 
last July had understood that Willkie would 
go as far as Roosevelt is now going it is highly 
likely he would not have been nominated. 

If President Roosevelt had announced last 
fall the program he has proposed in his last 
two messages, it is also very doubtful if he 
could have been elected. President Roosevelt 
went around having his pictures taken in 
front of battleships and talked arming for 
defense. Willkie talked domestic issues 
largely. Unfortunately, the great issue of in- 
ternational policy was not debated and pre- 
sented to the American people. Therefore, no- 
body knows exactly what their position is on 
this great question. 

We are told that we should join in unity. 
United in what? Most people are united in 
defense of our Nation and wish this country 
to be prepared to defend this Nation against 
any aggressor who tries to invade this Nation 
or hemisphere. Many people are not con- 
vinced this Nation should move into the war 
in Europe and travel 3,000 miles to fight on 
foreign soil as the present policy is carrying 
us step by step. 

If this Nation is actually in a state of war 
we should know it. Then there is just one 
policy for our people and that is to unite 
in fighting such a war to a final and suc- 
cessful conclusion. Then such editorials as 
this have no place in any newspaper and the 
doors of our halls will be closed to anyone 
who wishes to question any policy or action 
of the Government. When war comes, truth 
and free speech are always the first casual- 
ties. In times of war we simply cannot af- 
ord the luxury of either sincere or sinister 
people shooting off their mouths and excit- 
ing the people. We then need to concen- 
trate upon just one thing—the quickest and 
most direct way of winning the war. 

We have not been told by the President 
or anyone else that this Nation is at war. 
Until they do we will assume that free speech 
and a free press exist in our land. We will 
continue in the right, and as we see it a 
duty, to discuss, debate, and present view- 
point either in favor of or against the poli- 
cies of our Government. Only in this way 
will our people secure the facts and then to 
each individual will be left the solemn duty 
of making up his mind with his own con- 
science and his own God. 

Unless we are willing to concede that the 
decision has already been made and is no 


longer debatable, then the discussion and 
debate upon the most important decision 
America has ever faced, must go on. During 
this discussion and before this terrible de- 
cision of war is reached there is an urgent 
need for tolerance and understanding and 
in this President Roosevelt more than any- 
one else should set the standard of conduct. 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
January 11, 1941] 


THE PRESIDENT ASKS FOR BLANK-CHECK POWERS 


The President’s so-called lease-lend bill 
should be closely scrutinized by Congress. It 
is one thing to hurry aid to the warring de- 
mocracies and quite another to toss demo- 
cratic government out the window in the 
process. The question is not whether we 
want to help defeat the axis totalitarians, 
but whether it is necessary to use totalita- 
rian instruments of power to do so. Mr. 
Roosevelt, apparently, believes that it is nec- 
essary. The bill which he sends to Congress 
unquestionably would give him a greater 
concentration of unchecked power than 
President Wilson had at any time during the 
World War. The Tribune doubts that this 
proposed concentration would be wholesome, 
wise, Or necessary. It believes that some 
plan for speeding help to the democracies 
can be worked out which does not, to all 
intents and purposes, place Congress on a 
top shelf for the duration of the war 
emergency. 

The terms of the aa.uinistration bill which 
was introduced in Congress on Friday are so 
broad and the authorities granted by it so 
sweeping that it amounts in effect to a 
blank-check gift of legislative power. If it 
is passed, Mr. Roosevelt can make available 
any article of defense to any nation of his 
choosing on any terms he sees fit. There are 
virtually no limits to the definition of “de- 
fense article” and no limits at all as to the 
manner of their disposition. The President 
is empowered to “sell, transfer, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of” almost anything that 
suits his fancy. It may be weapons or muni- 
tions, aircraft or warships, machinery or raw 
materials, but whatever it is, Mr. Roosevelt 
would have complete and absolute authority 
to initiate and close the deal. “To the gov- 
ernment of any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States” would go anything and every- 
thing that he elected to transfer to it. 

The phrase “otherwise dispose of” reveals 
the hollowness of the lend-lease pretensions. 
Mr. Roosevelt, if he thought it vital to our 
defense, could make a gift of the United 
States Navy to Great Britain. He could sell 
our Army and naval air forces to China for 
a plugged nickel, or trade them to Greece 
for a leased base on Crete or Corfu. The Tri- 
bune does not for a moment think that the 
President would do so. The suggestions are 
absurd on their very face, and we have no 
idea that Mr. Roosevelt intends to strip Amer- 
ican defenses in any such fashion. The fact 
remains, however, that he is asking for a 
grant of power that would enable him to do 
sO. He is proposing that on every matter re- 
lating to those defenses and the sharing of 
our armaments with others, he be made the 
sole and final arbiter. 

The bill in question not only makes such 
a@ grant of power, but it makes it “notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law.” 
This means that if the Johnson Act or the 
Neutrality Act, or any other piece of legisla- 
tion now on the Federal statute books stands 
in the way of what the President wants to do, 
it is automatically nullified. The Neutrality 
Act forbids our ships to enter belligerent 
waters, yet it is easily conceivable that Mr. 
Roosevelt might deem it necessary, for the 
safe and expeditious delivery of war mate- 
rials to the democracies, to dispatch them in 
American bottoms. If he can dispose of any 
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articles of defense on any terms to any gov- 
ernment, it is fairly obvious that he can 
specify the manner in which those articles 
shall be transported. In this blank-check 
bill, there is no more dangerous phrase than 
“notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law.” If and when Mr. Roosevelt is author- 
ized to ignore the Neutrality Act, he will in 
fact have the power to plunge us into war, 
without further reference to Congress. 

This is not a bill providing for the leasing 
or lending of war materials. It is simply a 
bill which would make one man, the Presi- 
dent, a supreme dictator with respect to na- 
tional defense, armaments, aid to the democ- 
racies, and every decision touching the issue 
of peace or war. We doubt that Mr. Churchill 
today, as Prime Minister of a nation engaged 
in a iife-and-death struggle, has greater au- 
thority than this. We are certain that the 
powers which Mr. Roosevelt seeks are utterly 
inconsistent with our democratic form of 
government, and that they would represent a 
wholly unwarranted and dangerous transfer 
of legislative responsibility. To save the de- 
mocracies it is proposed that the United 
States surrender democracy and emulate the 
totalitarians it is seeking to defeat. If Con- 
gress is prepared to make that surrender in 
the name of democracy, it should also be pre- 
pared to hear from afar the sardonic laughter 
of the axis leaders. 

[From the Minneapolis Star-Journal of Jan- 
uary 7, 1941] 
OUR WAR DECISION IS BEING MADE 


President Roosevelt carried his foreign 
policy a 7-league step warward in his message 
to Congress yesterday. 

His position boils down to this: 

American democracy cannot live in the 
same world with Fascist aggression. Ameri- 
can democracy cannot long survive if a Fascist 
front conquers and consolidates Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Australia. Therefore the United 
States will become the arsenal of the whole 
free world. It will send armaments wherever 
freedom is threatened—to Britain, to China, 
to Greece * * * as rapidly and abundantly 
as it can produce them, and will not quibble 
about terms of payment. Provis.on of arma- 
ments will be put ahead of every other goal, 
domestic and foreign. We will not regard 
this as an act of war, evcn if the dictators call 
it that. 

Let us be completely realistic about this 
position. 

It underwrites a British victory. 

It contemplates whatever internal steps are 
necessary to put arms production ahead of 
everything else. 

It keeps us out of de facto war only for as 
long as the dictatorships choose not to de- 
clare war on us. 

It implies—however hotly any may deny 
it—that if and when “ships, planes, tanks, 
and guns” are not enough, we must consider 
sending whatever else, including men, may 
contribute to the destruction of totali- 
tarianism. 

This goes well beyond the position taken 
by the President in his fireside chat of De- 
cember 29. 

It seems to us to step across the admittedly 
thin line between peace and war. 

The day before yesterday our objective was 
to assure the continuance of British resist- 
ance while she and we marshaled defensive 
resources to the maximum. We sought by 
preventing British defeat to give ourselves 
time to think and events time to develop be- 
fore making an irrevocable decision. 

Today we are committed, insofar as the 
Presiden* can commit us by word, to the de- 
feat of the axis at all costs, whatever those 
costs may be at home or abroad. 

If the American people are given the facts, 
and if the inescapable logic of those facts 


| points to war, the people will not shrink from 


that conclusion. But the people have a right 
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to reach their own conclusion and to know 
that they are making the decision. 

The danger is that the decision between aid 
to Britain and total commitment to a British 
victory—between peace and war—is being 
made for the people, and that the people do 
not realize that it is being made. 

In that situation only Congress, by careful 
and fully debated implementation of the 
President’s recommendations, can now stand 
between the people and full participation in 
the war. 





Defense Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM CHIPPEWA (WIS.) 
HERALD-TELEGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire to 
have published in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from my home town 
newspaper, the Chippewa (Wis.) Herald- 
Telegram, which is characterized by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin! as 
a poised editorial. It is not one that 
flies off the handle and indulges in call- 
ing names. It is an editorial which I 
think deserves public attention because 
of its level-headed presentation of a seri- 
ous question. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chippewa (Wis.) Herald-Tele- 
gram] 
IS IT OUR FIGHT? 


Right down at the heart of United States 
relations to Europe and its war lies this one 
incandescent question: 

“Is it our fight?” 

If it were possible to answer with “Yes” or 
“No” everything would be simple. But few 
can answer so simply. Only the most rabid 
isolationist believes that the United States 
has no interest at all in the possible triumph 
of a single closed politico-economic system 
over three continents. Yet only the most 
rabid interventionist goes all the way to the 
other end and with an unqualified, “Yes; let’s 
get in immediately.” 

Most people of the United States can answer 
only “Yes and no.” It is in the spread be- 
tween those two words that argument, and 
events, are operating on American public 
opinion. 

In the first place, the phrase that “Britain 
is fighting our war” is unfortunate, because 
it is hard to deny it entirely, yet it suggests 
more than most people in the United States 
are prepared to admit. Let’s try to take the 
phrase apart: 

In the first place, anyone who believes it is 
literally and completely true puts himself in 
a very bad light indeed if he does not go on to 
the only honorable conclusion: “We should be 
in it, fighting it ourselves.” Anyone who is 
not prepared to accept that conclusion should 
be careful how he tosses about the phrase 
“fighting our war,” for he lays himself open 
to the suggestion that he is willing to sit at 
ease and in safety while egging someone else 
on to fight his own fight for him. 
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This should be remembered: To whatever 
extent Britain fights “our fight,” no one 
claims that she is fighting it primarily for us. 
Britain fights because she saw a Europe 
rapidly coming into being which threatened 
her own ways of life, her position, her trade, 
her empire—in short, Britain fights for life. 
Were the United States nothing but a blank 
space on the map, she could do no other than 
what she is doing. So to whatever extent 
Britain fights “our fight,” she does not fight 
for our sake. Britons who reproachfully 
take the attitude that she does so, are influ- 
enced more by a natural emotion than by 
facts. 

Nevertheless, it is certainly true that the 
United States stands to benefit by a British 
victory. 

In a situation we did not create, in a war 
we did not will, the United States is almost 
unanimous in realizing that a world with 
Britain beaten is a world infinitely less safe, 
less pleasant, less livable than we have 
known. Therefore, we aid Britain, and will 
continue to do s0. 

Should the United States ever enter the 
war, it will not be “to save Britain” any 
more than Britain entered it “to save the 
United States.” It will be because the logic 
of events shall have gradually drawn Us into 
the position in which Britain found herself 
in September 1939; a position in which the 
likely result of not fighting is less tolerable 
than all the horror of war itself. 





Women’s Place in a Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


ADDRESS BY PEARL S. BUCK 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, when 
Pearl S. Buck writes a book, it becomes 
a “best seller”; but when Pearl S. Buck, 
A. B., M. A., delivers a speech, only those 
who are privileged to hear it may profit, 
unless it be later printed. Therefore, I 
have asked and obtained her permission 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
text of the address delivered by her— 
which was the principal address—on the 
occasion of the annual banquet of the 
convention of the National Women’s 
Party, the evening of December 7, 1940, 
in the city of Washington, D.C. Asa 
guest on that occasion, I was privileged 
to hear her and to speak with her. 

Since reading her book The Good 
Earth, which won the Pulitzer prize in 
1931, and others that followed, I have 
concluded that Pearl S. Buck is certainly 
the greatest living interpreter of the 
Orient to the Occident, and quite pos- 
sibly the greatest of all time. Following 
the award in 1931, she was awarded the 
William Dean Howell’s medal in 1935, and 
then the Nobel award in literature in 
1938. 

Now, Mrs. Buck, who at home is the 
beloved wife of Richard J. Walsh and 
mother to several children, has turned 
her immense powers of perception, anal- 
ysis, and understanding upon American 
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women. With an occidental mind long 
trained in the Orient to view life with the 
fundamental mature clarity of the orien- 
tal, she has examined “women’s place 
in a democracy.” Her viewpoint is, to 
say the least, unique, her analysis keen, 
and her exposition both clear and frank. 
I understand that the material appearing 
herein will shortly be available in a new 
book. 

It gives me great pleasure therefore, 
and indeed great honor, to present: 

WOMEN’S PLACE IN A DEMOCRACY 
(By Pearl S. Buck) 


I suppose democracy is at once the most 
undefinable and often-defined word in the 
world today. We see definitions of it every- 
where—by all sorts of people. This is inevi- 
table in a time when so many are engaged 
in efforts to keep democracy—to increase and 
perpetuate it. It is only natural that we 
try to put boundaries to that for which we 
feel we will give our lives if we must, and 
yet, actually, we can comprehend totalitarian- 
ism, fascism, better than we can comprehend 
democracy. Democracy’s opposite is so much 
clearer, so much more definable in black and 
white, than is democracy. Tyranny is far 
simpler, for one thing, than democracy—far 
more, in fact, what the world has been used 
to, in one way or another. Democracy is new 
and tyranny is old. Freedom is still experi- 
mental for the human being—we do not 
know yet where the proper boundaries of 
freedom are. They are not illimitable, for 
freedom carried too far for some means op- 
pression for others. We have learned that, 
at least, in our own efforts toward democracy. 
The reason, of course, that democracy is 
difficult to define, while its opposite is not, 
is because democracy itself is still in the 
experimental stage. No people has yet 
achieved real democracy. In the history of 
the human race it is the newest idea, an 
ideal yet even more than an idea, and still in 
the realm of the unrealized future. 

But there have been very perfect tyr- 
annies, both past and present. It is 
much easier, of course, to organize the 
tyranny than the democracy, for people 
seem to fal) naturally into the two great 
categories, the weak and the strong. Tyre- 
anny comes naturally from both, the one 
yielding, the other imposing its power, in- 
vited by weakness. That the rights of 
the weak should be considered was a cata- 
clysmic idea—one of those agonizingly hard 
spiritual notions which when human beings 
first perceived it was so enormous, so opposed 
to all the instincts of our animal race, that 
it marked, in its mere conception, a tree 
mendous upward step in our evolution, 
comparable to that moment, now so remote, 
when human creatures ceased to crawl upon 
all fours as beasts, and stood erect as men 
and women. The day will come, perhaps, 
when democracy will be as natural a mode 
of life to us as the way we walk upon 
two feet. But that day is afar off. When 
we define democracy now it must still be 
as a thing hoped for but not seen. So 
far as we know, then, we can now only say 
that democracy is that way of life among 
people wherein individuals are given the 
greatest possible liberty consistent with 
equal liberty for all others and where the 
individual is allowed and encouraged to 
develop to the highest and fullest possible 
point consistent with the development of all 
others. 

Such democracy no nation has achieved. 
All that the most democratic among us 
can say is that we have chosen the road 
which we hope and believe will lead to such 
democracy. ‘There are other nations who 
have consciously chosen the road which 
leads away from democracy. 

But of these other nations I do not wish 
to speak now. ‘Today I will speak as an 





American looking at my own country, to 
me, as to you, the best country in the world. 
It is an infinitely happy thing to find one’s 
self actually born into the country above 
all others into which, if one had had the 
choice, one would have chosen to be born. 
Such was my case. I have seen most of 
the countries of the world and lived longer 
in another than in my own, and mine is 
the conclusion of a mature person when 
I say that I had rather be an American 
than the citizen of any other country. The 
chief reason for this is that above all 
peoples, I believe, we are true lovers of 
democracy. Our faces turn to democracy 
as to the sun, and our feet walk willingly 
toward that goal. 

For we are the children of men and 
women who loved democracy. Their blood 
is in our veins. We do not have to fight 
against our traditions as other peoples 
have had to struggle against theirs when 
we choose democracy, for we were founded 
on democracy, and our traditions are the 
traditions of liberty and of hatred of tyr- 
anny. And yet even we have not yet 
achieved a democracy. Within our borders 
there still exist today grave inequalities. 
We tolerate them, we condemn them, we 
overlook them, unwilling to compare what 
we do to what should be done if we are 
to be a true democracy. 

The two most serious obstacles to the 
achievement of democracy in our country 
are the national discrimination against 
Negroes and against women. As long as 
this twofold discrimination goes on we can- 
not call ourselves a democracy. I do not, 
in so specifying these two, overlook others. 
I do not forget certain economic oppres- 
sions, nor the submerged groups in certain 
regions of our land. But I do not include 
them here because we are so aware of them, 
and because there exists a machinery, if 
we use it, for relief and correction of their 
condition. Of the weight of race prejudice 
against the Negro we are aware, but we 
move so slowly to correct it that it can 
be said we scarcely move at all. Of the 
discrimination against women we are not 
even aware. Women themselves are not 
fully aware of it. Accustomed to special 
privileges, they do not understand their true 
situation in our democracy. 

I shall not speak of race tonight, not be- 
cause I do not feel strongly upon it, but 
because of the nature of this occasion. My 
subject is women’s place in a democracy. I 
cannot forbear, however, the mention of the 
matter of race, because I believe the position 
of the Negro in our country threatens the 
foundations of democracy here, and the con- 
tinued tolerance of this position invalidates 
our democracy and makes its full develop- 
ment impossible. I mention it because I 
believe that women should understand more 
than others can understand what it means 
to be a Negro in the United States, for women 
and Negroes are the two great minority 
groups here. Discrimination against them is 
curiously similar in several important re- 
spects, the three most obvious being, first, 
economic, so that in periods of depression 
women and Negroes suffer first and most, 
and even in prosperity women and Negroes 
get lower pay than do white men; second, 
political, so that women and Negroes are not 
encouraged and in some cases not allowed to 
be in Government service; and, third, profes- 
sional, so that women and Negroes are dis- 
couraged in many, if not most, professions, 
even when they are not forbidden. Neither 
of these great minorities ought, therefore, to 
forget the plight of the other, nor should 
either think that democracy has been 
achieved so long as the other is still in the 
position of a minority. 

What is the place of woman in a democ- 
racy? I shall make myself specific geograph- 
ically, since America is now most clearly the 
country whose people have chosen the road 
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toward democracy, and since we are Amer- 
ican women. What is our place in our 
democracy? 

The place of women in the United States 
now is a very peculiar one, as I see it. My 
interest in my own sex, I must confess, is a 
recent one. I was never particularly inter- 
ested in women apart until I returned to my 
own country to live, and that was only a 
very few years ago. I don’t mean in any 
way to say that I wasn’t interested in women 
before. But I thought of them as a part 
of the whole, as men were, or children, and 
my interest was and is primarily in the 
whole. This is perhaps because in China, 
where I used to live, women are a part of 
the whole. They take, and have always 
taken, an extremely active role in practical 
life. It is not meaningless that in old China 
some of the most powerful rulers were women, 
or that Chinese history bristles not with one 
Joan of Arc but with many, or that today 
we know the three Soong sisters better than 
we do any three Chinese men, even their 
husbands. 

And these Chinese women, old and new, 
are not unique. They stand for millions of 
others. Thanks to an unprivileged existence, 
unshadowed by chivalry, Chinese women long 
ago developed sturdiness of character, inde- 
pendence of judgment, and even a certain 
ruthlessness. Theirs was the harder part in 
life. Since none protected them, they learned 
to protect themselves. In their childhood 
they knew themselves less privileged than 
their brothers, and they learned to take what 
they could in any way they could. Since 
they seldom went out from home, they made 
themselves complete masters of the home. 
Had Chinese women been given the privi- 
leges which chivalry unfortunately gave to 
the western woman, the result would, of 
course, have been to wreck the Chinese woman 
entirely. Deprived of any life outside the 
home and spoiled within its walls, the Chinese 
women would have been in a century or two 
reduced to complete weakness. But, fortu- 
nately for women, chivalry never reached 
China. Therefore woman there had little 
freedom beyond her own gates unless she 
belonged to the lower classes, and though she 
was more often kept illiterate than her 
brother, she had the benefit of the discipline 
of work and no privilege. She felt the burden 
of illiteracy less, too, than her western sister 
would have felt it. 

Most Chinese men and women are illiterate 
together, certainly enough men were illit- 
erate so that to be unable to read and write 
was no special burden upon women. Neither 
felt it much. Literature was fairly remote 
from life, and newspapers, until very recent 
years, were rare and certainly not an ordinary 
part of life. No; the great advantage which 
the Chinese woman had over us was that no 
Chinese ever thought of chivalry and knight- 
hood, and neither man nor woman ever got 
the idea that woman was even remotely con- 
nected with angels. The result was that the 
Chinese girl baby had to live from the mo- 
ment she was born as an ordinary individual 
with a work to do, and that she had to do. If 
she was angry, as she often was, that she had 
to work harder than her brother, she bene- 
fited by it and on the whole grew into a 
stronger creature than her brother. 

And she had a peculiar advantage over him. 
Chinese government was early centered in the 
home. The national government, even in the 
days of the empire, was very loosely organ- 
ized. The emperor was a symbol to the peo- 
ple rather than a ruler. Neither he nor his 
viceroys in every province took responsibility 
for local government. In its final essence, 
that government was in the home. If a man 
committed a crime he was returned to his 
own home, and the members of his clan 
judged him, even to death, if honor demanded 
this. And in the home, women were stronger 
than men. Privileges over centuries have 
weakened manhood in China, but never wo- 
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manhood, for their women never knew privi- 
leges. So when the new China was established 
men, long used to strong, competent women, 
took them as a matter of course. The new 
constitution applied equally to men and wo- 
men. There was never need for an amend- 
ment to include women. Modern schools, 
from kindergarten through college, were open 
as a matter of course to men and women alike. 
There was nothing surprising in this to any- 
one who knew Chinese women. It was un- 
thinkahle that they were in any way inferior 
to men. Chinese men themselves would have 
denied it. The appreciation of Chinese men 
for women is genuine. They appreciate the 
very qualities which belong peculiarly to 
women. It is no stigma to say in China as I 
find to my surprise that it is here in my own 
country, “Isn’t that feminine!” Feminine 
and masculine in any naturally democratic 
society do not oppose each other, nor is one 
superior to the other. 

It must be said that Chinese women, hav- 
ing had such long experience in the practical 
affairs of life, were very wise about the new 
forms of democracy. Democracy itself was 
old in China. But a republic with a consti- 
tution and coeducation was new. Chinese 
women considered some of their fundamental 
problems in the light of the new day. One of 
them was marriage. Chinese have always be- 
lieved that everyone, man and woman, should 
be married. To arrange the marriages of the 
younger generations was the duty of the old, 
and it was carefully and thoughtfully done 
with full consideration given to individual 
feelings. On the whole, these marriages were 
at least as successful as the ones made in this 
country; and young women, at least, were re- 
lieved of an enormous burden. When I ob- 
serve the time and effort which young Ameri- 
can women give to this matter of mating, I 
realize how consuming it is. The years of a 
woman's life from 18 to 25 are given primarily 
to this matter. Even when there is work go- 
ing on, it is not with the woman’s real atten- 
tion upon it. If the husband is not found by 
30 or so, the effort is still not given up for some 
years more, though the woman may be com- 
pelled not to fix her primary interest upon it. 
Only reluctantly does she give up at all, and 
thus many of her years are spent in futility. 
There is much to be said for the marriage-of- 
course attitude of the Chinese. It gives man 
and woman early emotional security andleaves 
them free for real development. But coedu- 
cation in China gave young people a chance to 
meet and fall in love, and these marriages 
were less often successful. Quick and in- 
conspicuous divorces therefore had to be pro- 
vided to meet this new situation. There is no 
social stigma attached to divorce in China 
today. The Chinese mind is realistic and 
flexible. 

The Chinese woman had also to consider 
the matter of concubinage. Concubines had 
caused so much unrest in Chinese homes 
that it was the first impulse of modern 
Chinese women to demand monogamy. 
With monogamy, however, they discovered 
that they must accept illegitimacy of chil- 
dren, as we do in the West. This horrified 
them. The child is much valued in China, 
and the notion that a whole group of chil- 
dren must be born under a cloud seemed to 
Chinese barbarous. There has been yet no 
solution of this problem, but one result of 
it has been that many Chinese women feel 
that concubines are less of a social evil than 
illegitimacy, and that if husbands have other 
wives they prefer to know it, to have those 
wives in the house in a recognized position 
and their husband’s children given every 
chance in life. The Chinese woman is an 
eminently sane creature who does not for- 
sake ideals because the human beings she 
knows cannot yet attain to them, nor think 
less fondly, either, of the human beings. 

Woman is working out her problems 
with energy and resourcefulness today in 
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democratic China. She is fighting in armies 
with men, she is in industry with men. she 
organizes and runs banks and jactories and 
department stores, and it does not occur to 
her to do otherwise nor does anything she 
does seem strange to men used to her for 
what she is. So strong and resourceful a 
creature is the Chinese woman that I con- 
sider her problem to be the opposite of ours. 
Were I making this speech in China I should 
put to the women before me the problem of 
how to strengthen overprivileged men, men 
weakened by centuries of too little responsi- 
bility and too strong women. Effeminacy is 
not a feminine possession any more than a 
masculine one. Men or women become ef- 
feminate when privilege and lack of responsi- 
bility have made them weak. The true 
female creature, unspoiled, is tough, per- 
sistent, and strong. 

I was reared, then, in this civilization 
which gave no privilege to women and de- 
manded of them a great deal. I was used 
to active women, women who teok them- 
selves for granted, and whatever the restric- 
tions of their lives did not feel in the least 
inferior because they were women. And I 
was used to real enjoyment between men 
and women when they did meet, which was 
not as often or as freely as men and women 
meet here. There was a great deal of rather 
cynical tradition in China which separated 
the sexes socially. This tradition, a result, 
perhaps, of the very strength of women and 
weakness of men, did not believe in the pos- 
sibility of control over the sex instinct, much 
less its sublimation. Only recently have 
Chinese men and women been able to mingle 
freely without fear of gossip about their 
behavior. 

So I came to my own country expecting to 
find the fruits of complete freedom, in equal- 
ity and harmony between men and women, 
and unity in citizenship. Several things im- 
pressed themselves upon me at once. First, 
it seemed to me almost immediately that 
American men and women, generally speak- 
ing always, do not much enjoy each other. 
Their real companionship is too often not 
even genuinely in each other. Men, gen- 
erally, it seems to me, do not like ,.women 
generally. Women generally feel this and 
are bewildered by it. How can I express my 
surprise in finding that the free woman in 
my own country feels inferior to men, and 
that she finds it difficult to take herself for 
granted as a human being? She is always 
conscious of herself as a woman, either from 
the point of view of sex, or as one not equal 
to man in intellect, capabilities, or achieve- 
ment. 

Sometimes in compensation for actual 
feelings of inferiority, she conceives of her- 
self as man’s spiritual superior and thereby 
becomes that most nauseating human mix- 
ture to be found cn the globe, the moral up- 
lifter. Few American women, it seemed to 
me, simply rejoice in being what they are, 
and because they cannot rejoice they tend to 
be fretful and jealous of each other. Being 
self-doubtful, they achieve far less than 
they should. And the root of all this self- 
Goubt, which has become a part of their 
very natures, is to be found in their un- 
certainty as human beings and this uncer- 
tainty springs from their unsatisfactory 
relationship to men. 

Nor are men free from the effects of this 
condition. In their deepest being you will 
find many American men are seriously 
troubled about their relationship to women, 
both individually and nationally, and the 
most intelligent and thoughtful they are, 
the more troubled they are, though they are 
seldom willing to express it. As too many 
women now are, almost every man has at 
least one woman who burdens him—a child- 
ish demanding mother, clamorous for affec- 
tion and attention and time when he has so 
little time. Even when she is unselfish and 
consciously determines not to trouble her 


children and lives alone, nevertheless she has 
forged the early bonds of emotional feeling 
so immensely strong that though she asks 
for nothing in werds her children feel her 
lonely and her days long, now that they are 
grown up. Unwisely she has made them her 
work, so that when they leave her, they 
know, if they are sensitive, that her work is 
done. Nothing but her own ability to fill her 
life with work of her own can make them 
free. 

Or the man has a wife to support. He 
wants to support her because men are 
bound by tradition and traditionally the 
successful American man supports his wife 
and regardless of her own need for work it 
hurts his vanity tc have people think she 
has to work. 

Or it may be the burden upon the boy and 
only upon the man subconsciously of the 
ill-balanced unmarried women school teach- 
ers who taught him through his childhood 
and adolescence, who put the hatred of 
women into him forever. Oh, the folly of 
not insisting that our children be taught by 
married people; by people who are emotion- 
ally secure and free in heart and mind for 
their important work. Or it may be it is 
merely the daily spectacle of idle privileged 
womanhood which is man’s burden; women 
claiming the right to seats in the bus, to the 
first place at ticket windows, to the most 
comfortable chairs in living rooms. What- 


ever the causes—and if women are hon- 


est they must admit there are plenty of 
them—American men do not greatly like 
women, and the instinctive and unconscious 
and unwilling awareness of this dislike has 
had and has disastrous effects upon Ameri- 
can women. It has compelled her, whether 
she knows it or not, to a shrinking inferi- 
ority or to a flouting egoistic compensatory 
assertiveness, both of which are equally un- 
fortunate for everybody. 

You may ask me what all this has to do 
with woman’s place in a democracy. I say 
it has everything to do with it. It is basic 
stuff, for the emotional relationship between 
men and women is the foundation of democ- 
racy. If this primary relationship is not 
right, democracy cannot come about. And 
this right relationship between men and 
women cannot be made by laws or compul- 
sions. It has to come about from within— 
from a genuine mutual appreciation of each 
other and out of this appreciation, mutual 
respect, without any feelings of superiority 
or inferiority either in men or women. The 
respect which American men give to women 
today is too often unwilling, too often tinged 
with fear. They are afraid to give up the 
tradition which has kept women segregated 
from men. And women should give particu- 
lar heed to this fact, for this fear is what 
has made fascism compel women to the 
home again and has removed her from all 
possible places of competition with men. 

It is not meaningless that within recent 
months there should have been made public 
here in our own country fresh expressions 
by men in such places as the syndicated 
columns of newspapers, in important and 
opinion-forming magazines, and in best-sell- 
ing books against freedom for women. It 
does not mean necessarily a change in Amer- 
ican opinion, but it does mean a change in 
atmosphere that now makes certain reac- 
tionary men feel free to express their feel- 
ings toward women even though we are still 
a democracy. Fascism is traditional in its 
attitude toward women, and if we are to 
fight fascism, it is this tradition here that 
we must fight first, the tradition which keeps 
men and women separate, with a separate 
work to do. Such separation is illogical in 
a democracy, where individual fitness is the 
only criterion of fitness for any work. All 
of science has not been able to give us proof 
of any difference in cbility based on sex, 
beyond the one fact that only men can beget 
and only women can conceive and give birth. 
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Beyond that, so far as we know, there is no 
sex difference in abilities. 

But how are we to fight this tradition 
which denies our democracy? First, through 
basic education and first at home. Here is 
something I cannot yet understand. Why is 
it that Chinese mothers, more often illiterate 
than not, are able to educate their sons 60 
that they respect and appreciate women? 
How is it that American mothers, always 
literate, often college graduates, have not 
been able to imbue their sons with a genuine 
liking and respect for women? I have lis- 
tened to the admonishments of both mothers. 
The chief difference is in this: The Chinese 
mother says to her son, “Behave thus because 
only thus do superior persons behave, man or 
woman.” The American mother says, “You 
must behave like a brave man, not like a 
sissy girl.” 

In other words, the American mother in 
her own attitude stresses masculinity as su- 
perior to femininity. She does not insist 
upon the same traits of character from her 
daughter that she demands from her son. 
If her daughter is charming, pretty, moder- 
ately successful at school, very su 
socially, the American mother is too often 
satisfied. The Chinese mother demands of 
her daughter service and skills which are so 
arduous that nothing but self-denying in- 
dustry can achieve them. She may spoil her 
son wickedly, but not at least by telling him 
not to be feminine. Nor does she minimize 
in any way the importance of women in his 
life. She impresses upon him early that 
women can make or mar him and he respects 
them accordingly. 

In the home, then, the American mother 
carries on this tradition of male superiority, 
wrong for both son and daughter, and adds 
to the wrong in her emphasis upon chivalry 
and privilege to the girl. For the girl grows 
up feeling at once actually inferior to her 
brother and yet finer than he and superior 
to him in privilege, and he grows up feeling 
himself superior and yet inferior, and so 
obliged by tradition, and against his own de- 
sire, to defer to the girl and to let her be 
spoiled and demanding and childish and 
changeable and all those things which he 
learns to call feminine. The fundamental 
weakness in our American democracy begins 
in our homes and is created by American 
women, unaware, most of them, of course, 
of what they are doing. They are not rigor- 
ous enough upon their children in demand- 
ing of them that, whether male or female, 
they should fulfill the requirements which 
make a real human being, equally responsible 
toward each other and toward work and in- 
dividual fruitfulness. 

School then carries on the evil tradition. 
For in spite of public schools open to male 
and female alike, boys are educated primarily 
for the professions and the industries and 
girls for the arts or for nothing in par- 
ticular—that is, for a home of their own. 

The result is two groups who have some- 
how passed through the same schools but 
because their aims have been far apart, with- 
out possessing the same body of knowledge 
or the same interests or even ideals. The 
boy hopes to do a piece of work. The girl 
hopes primarily, whether she will acknowl- 
edge it or not, for marriage and no need to 
work outside of it. Few have been the young 
American women I have found who want real 
work of their own as well as marriage. 

And the casual and even irresponsible at- 
titude of the American man toward marriage 
is as wrong as the American woman’s ab- 
sorption in it. This very difference in their 
attitude toward marriage carries them to fur- 
ther separation. What is woman's goal is not 
man’s, and yet how can marriage be suc- 
cessful to woman unless man is equally in« 
terested in it? And the work of the world, 
the Nation, the community suffers and lags 
because woman has no great stake in it. It 
is called man’s work. The proper education 
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for democracy should produce young men 
and women equally eager for marriage and 
for work and the development to be found 
in both. Nor do I believe for one moment 
that this is unnatural or impossible. On the 
contrary, I am sure that men and women 
will not be happy together until equally as 
individuals they hope for marriage and for 
work. 

I cannot conscientiously ascribe the 
eagerness that most girls now feel toward 
marriage primarily to romance or idealism or 
maternal instinct or any such fine causes. 
While of course they do crave romance and 
babies, still by and large the chief reason for 
the rush of women toward marriage is eco- 
nomic security. In these too insecure times 
young women are frighteningly eager to get 
their men. I pity men; I do indeed. Even 
the poorest and least attractive man today 
must feel himself in the position usually 
ascribed to those who inherit fortunes and 
must therefore always doubt the quality of 
those who love them and their own loveable- 
ness. When I observe how concentrated upon 
men are the thoughts of women, how given 
over to the attraction of men are our women’s 
magazines and newspaper columns and all 
so-called women’s publications, Iam ashamed 
and amused together. It is incredible, and 
yet there it is. How surfeited are men with 
beauty! How suffocated with charm! If 
men were only a little more modest about 
themselves they would doubtless remain 
bachelors even more than they do. 

But I do not mean to make joke about a 
situation which though absurd in its mani- 
festations is essentially serious for democracy 
in its implications. When one considers that 
from 18 to 25 women give their chief thought 
to securing husbands and from 25 to 40 in 
having children and staying at home, what is 
left, either for them as individuals or for the 
society in which they live? All wishes and 
best sellers aside, the truth is that life does 
not begin at 40. During the years before 40 
the world has gone on, and it is too late for 
the woman of 40 to enter it on anything like 
equal terms with the man. At the height of 
her maturity, her biological duty fulfilled, 
she remains useless, a bystander, at most a 
dabbler and a dilettante for the rest of her 
life. 

And I see little reason for the average 
woman to excuse herself for this by talk of 
her place being in the home. If she is in the 
home she is there alone. Our industrial 
civilization removes her husband early in the 
morning and returns him late at night, and 
public schools take her chi'dren after they 
are 6 years old for most of the hours of the 
day, and in the home machinery does at least 
half the work she used to do. However much 
she denies it, the average woman, average in 
ability and income, is not fully occupied in 
her home. She is not now useful as she once 
was when her husband’s workshop was at 
home. And the knowledge of this, whether 
she is aware of it or not, whether she will ac- 
knowledge it or not, contributes to her sense 
of inferiority. Women are not as important 
to the Nation today as they were when they 
performed the work now done by our increas- 
ingly industrial civilization. Nor can they 
hope to compensate for this by the moral and 
spiritual atmosphere they may try to create 
in the few hours when their men and children 
are at home with them. They cannot main- 
tain this atmosphere in themselves if they are 
not involved in the actual work of life. Su- 
perior moral and spiritual attitudes do not 
spring out of actual and subconscious in- 
fericrity. 

Education has not bettered this situation, 
the education begun in the home by a woman 
who can see no further than her own door, 
and carried on by a school system which is 
unaware of the real life for which it ought to 
be fitting boys and girls alike. I believe that 
boys and girls should be given the same bedy 
of knowledge as their mutual possession if 





men and women are to enjoy each other and 
be worthy of mutual respect as citizens of a 
democracy. Men should not be educated for 
work as a matter of course and women for 
the home as a matter of course. Both should 
be educated for work and home alike. They 
should be given two kinds of knowledge, that 
which is asexual and common to both, such 
as the sciences and techniques of arts and 
professions and government. Then they 
should be given the fullest instruction about 
themselves, not separately, but together. All 
that we know about men and women, their 
Similarities and their unlikeness, should be 
taught to boys and girls, so that everything is 
common to them—all knowledge, all purpose, 
all possible equipment for life to be carried 
on tegether, not one inside and one outside 
the walls of a house. 

For what the world needs today is the con- 
tribution that women have not made to in- 
dustrial development, to National Govern- 
ment, to international relations. Men have 
clearly demonstrated that they have gone as 
far as they can without women. I do not for 
one moment mean to insinuate any silly no- 
tion that women are better or more capable 
than men or that without men they could 
have made any better job of the world than 
men have made without women. What I do 
say is that without women men have made a 
world in which science is overdeveloped in 
comparison to human relations, in which 
force is admired rather than wise and humane 
controls, and that man has done as much as 
he can alone is evident in the constant repe- 
titions that we have of the same sort of 
booms, depressions, and wars. It is not 
meaningless that out of countries where 
women are openly subjugated have come the 
dictators. Obviously it is time for some sort 
of new influence to come in. And this in- 
fluence, I believe, is that of woman, who 
ought to have been there all the time. Men 
and women, alike in so much, equal in abil- 
ity if not identical, are fundamentally dif- 
ferent in their attitudes toward life. To 
woman life is an achievement in itself, an 
end to be conserved. She alone knows the 
cost of producing life and of conserving it 
with her care. When it is destroyed through 
bad economic conditions or through wars, 
her work is destroyed, her biological being 
negated. Her strongest instincts are toward 
the preservation of life and the bettering of 
its conditions. 

But these very instincts are what the world 
needs today. The fact that wars continue 
to break out in ever-increasing fury shows 
the complete lack of appreciation of life as 
an end worth having in itself. For this 
women are responsible. By their continued 
retreat from those centers of energy where 
the affairs of the world are shaped and con- 
trolled they have withdrawn from the world 
the possibilities of order, the betterment of 
conditions of human life, and above all the 
possibility of peace. I believe with whatever 
intelligence is mine that until the construc- 
tive instinct toward life which is primarily 
woman’s is fully employed, not in the narrow 
confines of her home but in the affairs of 
nation and internation, we shall have the 
sort of world we have today. Not because 
man is evil, or woman good, but because un- 
less men and women work together, their 
instincts cooperating and supplementing each 
other, we shall have an ill-balanced world, 
full of maladjustments, individual and na- 
tional, and therefore inevitably resulting in 
war. . 

For though we do not understand why it 
is so, the instinct of the male is toward 
violence and death. He seeks, strangely, to 
fulfill his being in destruction, even of him- 
self. Psychology knows this but is not able 
to explain it. It may be that the deep roots 
of male animal instinct are still hidden in 
the human being, that instinct which so 
often ends the life of the male in the animal 
world when his function in begetting a new 
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generation is over. The female must live on 
for more life, but the male is no longer 
needed. Out of this past it may be the 
human male carries a dark remembering of 
death. Or it may be the instinct for self- 
sacrifice. There is deep in men and women 
alike the need to be lost in some great sacri- 
fice of self if the highest happiness is to be 
found. Few, I think none, can be fully 
happy without losing self in something. 
But women find this satisfaction in child- 
birth. They go down to death when a child 
is born, and self, biologically, is lost. But 
man has not that catharsis. His very beget- 
ting is an act for himself and not for an- 
other. And since he faces no death after- 
ward, it may be he creates a death of his 
own in struggle and disturbance, and even 
war, in order that he may have this fulfill- 
ment of losing self. 

I say we do not know wiuat are the roots 
from which our instincts spring, nor indeed 
what, in whole, our instincts are, nor what 
they mean nor how to use them well. 

But we do know that the death instinct 
must be balanced by the instinct for life or 
we shall have no life left. 1 am imbued per- 
haps with the Chinese philosophy of balance 
and reason, but I believe that the condition 
in which humanity finds itself today is due 
directly to lack of balance between the in- 
stincts of man and woman. 

I believe that such a balance can be 
achieved only through democracy. I believe 
that democracy itself has not yet been 
achieved because we have not recognized the 
necessity for that balance. And lastly, I be- 
lieve that the balance can come only when 
men and women are educated equally in mar- 
riage and in work, so that the same obliga- 
tions fall upon men and women alike, obliga- 
tions to the home, to the Nation, to the 
world. Democracy, therefore, will actually 
result in a nation only when men and women 
together carry on all the activities of its life, 
and the tradition of the separation of the 
sexes is completely done away with. 

How shall this change be brought about in 
the world? In ways as various as the nations, 
but in the United States, by women first. 
Here women are free. We can do anything 
we will. If we retreat the retreat is ours. If 
tradition holds, it is because we hug it and 
uphold it and maintain it. I see no reason 
whatever except women’s reluctance to take 
responsibility why our country should not 
proceed to be a real democracy. When women 
have come forward as efficient individuals, 
not men, but jealous and retreating women, 
have been their chief opponents. The time 
has come for American women to give up 
this attitude of retreat and self-distrust and 
inferiority, whether it manifests itself in 
timidity or in overaggressiveness, and to real- 
ize that we cannot have a democracy until 
women take their proper place in work and 
government. If they will not do this, they 
must face a further separation from men, a 
separation already dangerous in its effects 
upon democracy. For if our industrial civili- 
zation develops more and more as it is tend- 
ing, the day will come when men are all in 
the industries in one way or another, and 
women outside in one way or another. And 
yet never has there been less excuse for this 
separation in these days when a girl, as easily 
as a man, can touch a lever and swing a vast 
machine. And never has woman needed man 
more than she does now when children are 
suffering from the lack of masculine influ- 
ence in home and school. Undoubtedly chil- 
dren would benefit if women were not so 
much in the home and men were there more. 
They, too, show the effects of the lack of 
balance between man and woman. Who 
knows how much of the dislike that men 
have for women and, alas, the disloyaity 
women have toward each other, goes back to 
the fact that their early discipline, the first 
noes, the effects of which we are told are 
hidden in the subconscious, come always from 
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women—the mother, the nurse, the teacher? 

And yet if all this be true, if it be true, as I 
believe it is, that woman’s place in a democ- 
racy is to be everywhere that man is so that 
between them they can maintain that bal 
ance which alone will bring peace and ord 
into human life, how can we get women to 
see it? That is the main problem of our de- 
mocracy. Women are bound by a traditional- 
ism which they themselves maintain. Noth- 
ing else binds them except the tradition that 
their place is in the home, or at most only a 
little beyond the home in the smal] affairs 
of their own community. I sat in a great 
group of women only the other day where I 
heard this sort of talk, and the utmost that 
even their leaders urged upon those women 
was to get out into their local communities 
and lccal political parties. But this is to 
stretch tradition only a very little and it is 
far from enough for a modern democracy. 

Democracy has to prove its worth for the 
world now, not for any local community. 
Perfectly ordered, peaceful communities in 
democratic countries today are in the power 
of tyrants because they thought only of 
themselves and were not able to conceive a 
democracy of nations. It is no longer enough 
to think of one’s community. Better to let 
the community get along as best it can until 
the basic principles of democracy are estab- 
lished on a world scale. Let women think 
mow of the world first and their own com- 
munities last. This is no time to improve 
little towns and villages or even to organize 
cities for better living. Finer cities than we 
can organize, older and more beautiful towns 
than ours, lie in ruins. We must think in 
world terms now. Women must step beyond 
four walls into the whole world and take their 
place there. Their smallest unit is the na- 
tion, for the world is still made up of nations. 
But nothing less than her proper place in 
national life is the present duty of woman in 
a democracy. 

How can this come about? Only through 
the education of men and women for each 
other. Women must struggle against tradi- 
tion for themselves. Those exceptional 
women who have already succeeded in break- 
ing tradition must help the average woman 
who has not the special gifts to help her that 
the exceptional woman has to find her place 
in national life. My experience of the excep- 
tional woman in our country is that she is 
selfish in her success, preoccupied with hold- 
ing it to its highest level, and careless and 
thoughtless of the welfare and development 
of the average woman, as in turn the average 
woman is jealous of the exceptional woman. 
This must change. Women must help women 
not to gain privileges but to take their share 
of work and responsibility, so that the bal- 
ance of life may result in peace and better 
times for all. 

The handicaps of marriage for women 
must be steadily attacked and removed, and 
these handicaps are not only economic dis- 
crimination against married women, but the 
years now absorbed in mating and in rearing 
children. If the family is made the mutual 
responsibility of men and women, as it should 
be, the handicap will not fall only upon 
woman and will change, indeed, to advantage 
for man, woman, and child. But in the mean- 
time women should see to it that even during 
the years of childbirth and rearing, women 
are not allowed to withdraw from the active 
life of the world, which needs their opinion, 
their judgment, their decisions, In short, by 
every possible means women should be forced 
to realize that they must enter into life. 
They must be forced to realize that it is not 
enough to create, as blindly as beasts do, sim- 
ply more life. The environment of their 


children today is not primarily the home. It 
is far more truly the world. And with the 
world women have had yery little to do, If 
they refuse to come out of their seclusion, 
their safety, their irresponsibility toward the 


policies which compel us to chaos and war, 
then there is no hope for the human race. 
Unless women realize their responsibility, 
neither we nor any other nation will achieve 
true democracy, and as the machines of 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, January 8, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ricw] 
made an attack on some remarks of mine 
which appeared in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp, page Al0, in which i gave the 
overcharges for electric light and power 
in every State for 1939. and showed that 
the overcharges in Pennsylvania amount- 
ed to more than $77,000,000 a year. He 
branded the T. V. A. as being communis- 
tic, and used this significant language: 

My taxpayers in Pennsylvania furnish this 
cheap power to Mississippi. 


Nothing could be further from the 
facts—as the record will show. The an- 
nual report of the T. V. A. will be avail- 
able to all Members of Congress in a 
few days. It will show that the T. V. A. 
is self-sustaining, and that the revenues 
derived from the sale of power will pay 
back to the Government every dollar in- 
vested in the T. V. A., with interest 
thereon, in less than 50 years—the time 
which the Hoover administration gave 
for amortizing the investment at Boulder 
Dam. 

Understand I am not objecting to giy- 
ing the people of the far West 50 years in 
which te amortize the investment at 
Boulder Dam. I would be willing to 
make it 100 years, if necessary, in order 
to give the people of that far western 
country the benefit of their own natural 
resources. The Government would not 
lose a dollar, and it will not lose a dollar 
on the T. V. A. 

Why not give 50 years or 100 years to 
amortize all these investments, including 
the ones for rural electrification, when 
the private power companies and the 
holding companies to which the people 
pay tribute in overcharges for electricity 
never amortize their investment? If 
they have their way, the people will pay 
these tributes for the next 1,000 years. 

I want to show just what is happening 
to “his” taxpayers in Pennsylvania, and 
what goes with the money they pay in 
overcharges for their electric lights and 
power. 

The figures which I put into the Recorp, 
and to which the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RicH] objects, show that 
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in 1939 the people of Pennsylvania were 
overcharged $77,249,890 for their elec- 

tricity, to the T. V. A. rates; 
$92,414,357, ee to the Ontario 
rates; and $112,312,709, oe to the 
Tacoma, Wash., rates. That was taking 
the State of Pennsylvania as a whole. — 

But if all the people in Pennsylvania 
had paid the same rates imposed upon 
the people in that section of the State 
represented by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Ricu] the overcharges in 
the State of Pennsylvania for the year 
1939, according to the T. V. A. rates, would 
have amounted to more than $219,840,280, 
or approximately three times what my 
figures show the overcharges for the en- 
tire State amounted to for that year. 
You see, the large industries in Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia get concessions in elec- 
tric rates that the rest of the people of 
the State do not enjoy. 

I find that the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. distributes electric energy 
throughout the area represented by him 
and by several other Members from that 
State. That:company never amortizes its 
investments; therefore, if it has its way, 
these overcharges will be imposed for all 
time to come. 

This Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
is owned by the National Power & Light 
Co., which is incorporated in New Jersey. 
It must also have its tribute out of the 
light and power bills paid by the people 
throughout that section of Pennsylvania. 

This National Power & Light Co. is 
owned by another super holding com- 
pany, known as the Electric Bond & 
Share, which is incorporated in New York 
and which must also collect its tribute 
out of the overcharges paid by the elec- 
tric consumers in that part of Penn- 
sylvania. 

But that is not all. The Electric Bond 
& Share is partly owned by the Sun Life 
Insurance Co. of Canada, which must 
also collect its tribute. We are now 
making a desperate effort to find out 
just who owns the Sun Life Insurance 
Co. No matter who owns it, the fact re- 
mains that these vast holding companies 
and super holding companies all reach 
down through this maze of financial jug- 
gling and exact their tributes from the 
people of that section of Pennsylyania, 
by imposing overcharges of from 100 to 
200 percent or more for their electric 
lights and power. 

By the way, I noticed in the paper a 
day or so ago a news dispatch from San- 
tiago, Chile, announcing the death of 
the general manager of the Chilean Elec- 
tric Co., which, the dispatch said, was a 
subsidiary of the Electric Bond & Share, 
one of the super holding companies to 
which these people in Pennsylvania pay 
tribute. This news item also stated that 
this gentleman had been an executive of 
Latin-American companies affiliated with 
the Eleetric Bond & Share for many 
years, having previously lived in Panama 
and Ecuador, where this super holding 
company, known as the Electric Bond & 
Share, also owns or controls electric- 
power companies. 

Nobody in this country knows exactly 
what their financial dealings in Central 
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and South America are. For all we know, 
they may be veritable cesspools of waste 
and extravagance. But, of course, if 
they lose money in other countries, they 
can make it up from their overcharges 
in Pennsylvania—as well as in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oregon, Washington, and all 
the other States in this Union in which 
this gigantic holding company operates. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Ricu] talks about the T. V. A. being 
communistic! He does not seem to real- 
ize that he and his people are the sub- 
jects of and pay tribute to this vast 
utility internationale—without having 
the slightest voice in its operations or its 
control. They do not even call him 
“Comrade.” He is just a subject of this 
vast utility Fascisti, or Soviet—whichever 
you want to call it. 

Mr, Speaker, I propose here and now to 
prove everything I have said about these 
rates and these overcharges in that sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. owns the distribution 
systems in Woolrich, Pa., the home town 
of our distinguished colleague [Mr. 
Ricu], and in Williamsport, the largest 
city in that immediate section, and in 
the surrounding towns and cities. The 
record shows that this Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. owns the electric 
light and power facilities in all the fol- 
lcwing towns and communities in Penn- 
sylvania: 

Akron, Alburtis, Allentown, Allenwood, Al- 
media, Antes Fort, Aristes, Ashland, Ashley, 
Atglen, Atlas, Auburn, Audenried, Avis, Bare- 
ville, Bausman, Beach Haven, Beachlake, 
Beaver Meadow, Beaver Springs, Beavertown, 
Benton (Columbia County), Berwick, Berrys- 
burg, Bethlehem, Bingen, Bird in Hand, 
Bloomfield, Blooming Glen, Bloomsburg, Blue 
Ball, Bowmans (Carbon County), Bowmans- 
ville, Branch Dale, Brandonville, Bressler, 
Broad Mountain, Brockton, Brodheadsville, 
Brownstown (Lancaster County), Brownsville 
(Schuylkill County), Buck Mountain, Butz- 
town, Camp Hill, Canadensis, Carlisle, Cas- 
tanea, Catasauqua, Cementon, Center Valley, 
Centralia, Cetronia, Christiana, Christmans, 
Coaldale, Columbia, Conestoga, Conyngham, 
Coopersburg, Coplay, Cortez, Craley, Cran- 
berry Junction, Cresco, Cressona, Cumbola, 
Dalmatia, Damascus, Danielsville, Danville, 
Dauphin, Delano, Denver, Dewart, Donaldson, 
Drifton, Duboistown, Duncott, East Green- 
ville, East Honesdale, East Petersburg, East 
Prospect, East Stroudsburg, East Texas, Eber- 
vale, Eckley, Eden, Egypt, Elizabethtown, 
Elizabethville, Elverson, Elysburg, Enhaut, 
Enola, Espy, Excelsior, Exchange, Fern Glen, 
Flemington, Florin, Fogelsville, Forestville, 
Fort Hunter, Fountain Hill, Fountain 
Springs, Frackville, Freeburg, Freeland, Free- 
mansburg, Friedensville, Fritztown, Fuller- 
ton, Gap, Gauffs Hill, Georgetown (Luzerne 
County), Gilbert, Gilberton, Girardville, Gor- 


Greenawalds, Hagersville, Halifax, Hamilin, 
Hanover (Luzerne County), Harleigh, Harris- 
burg, Harwood Mines, Hauto, Hawley, Hazel- 
ton, Hegins, Helfenstein, Hellertown, Herndon, 
Hetlerville, Highspire, Hogestown, Hokendau- 
qua, Hollisterville, Holtwood, Homesville, 
Honesdale, Honeybrook, Hopeland, Hughes- 
ville, Hummels Wharf, Hummelstown, Ickes- 
burg, Intercourse, Jeansville, Jeddo, Jersey 
Shore, Junedale, Kaska, Kelayres, Keystone, 
Kis Lyn, Kleinfeltersville, Kulpmont, Lacka- 
waxen, Lake Ariel, Lampeter, Lancaster, Land- 
ingville, Landisville, Lansford, Lattimer Mines, 
Laurel Run, Laurelton, Lavelle, Leacock, Lea- 
man Place, Lehigh Tannery, Lehighton, Le- 
moyne, Light Street, Limeridge, Lincoln, Lin- 
den, Linglestown, Lititz, Litzenberg (Chapman 
Station), Liverpool, Llewellyn, Lock Haven, 
Locust Gap, Locustdale, Loganton, Longlevel, 
Lost Creek, Loyalton, Loysville, Lykens, Lytle, 
Macungie, Madisonville, Mahanoy City, Ma- 
hanoy Plane, Manheim, Mar Lin, Marietta, 
Marion Heights, Martic Forge, Martins Creek, 
Marysville, Maytown, McAdoo, McaAllister- 
ville, McClure, McElhattan, Mechanicsburg 
(Cumberland County), Mechanicsburg (Lan- 
caster County), Mechanicsville (Schuylkill 
County), Mexico, Middleburg, Middleport, 
Mifflin (Juniata County), Mifflintown, Mif- 
flinville, Mill Hall, Millersburg, Millerstown 
(Perry County), Millersville, Millville, Mill- 
way, Milton, Minersville, Montandon, Mont- 
gomery (Lycoming County), Montoursville, 
Morea’ Colliery, Moreland, Morgantown, 
Mount Carbon, Mount Carmel, Mount Joy, 
Mount Pocono, Mountain Top, Mountain- 
home, Mountville, Mowry, Muir, Muncy, 
Natalie, Neffs, Neffsville, Nescopeck, Nesque- 
honing, New Berlin, New Boston, New Co- 
lumbia, New Columbus, New Cumberland, 
New Holland, New Kingstown, New Market, 
New Philadelphia, New Providence, New- 
foundland, Newmanstown, Newport. (Perry 
County), Newville, North Catasauqua, North- 
ampton, Northumberland, Nuremberg, Ober- 
lin, Oneida, Orangeville, Orefield, Orwigs- 
burg, Orwin, Palo Alto, Paradise, Park Crest, 
Parryville, Paxinos, Paxtang, Paxtonville, 
Penbrook, Penns Creek, Pennsburg, Phoenix 
Park, Picture Rocks, Pine Grove (Schuylkill 
County), Plainfield, Plains (Luzerne County), 
Pleasant Mount, Pocono Pines, Port Carbon, 
Port Clinton, Port Royal, Port Trevorton, 


Pottsville, Progress, Quakake, Quarryville, 
Ranshaw, Ravenrun, Ravine, Reamstown, 
Rebuck, Red Hill, Reinerton, Reinholds, 


Rheems, Richfield, Richland, Richlandtown, 
Ringtown, Riverside, Roaring Creek, Robe- 
sonia, Rock Glen, Rockville, Rohrerstown, 
Rothsville, Rutherford Heights, St. Nich- 
olas, Sandy Run (Luzerne County), Schaffers- 
town, Schencksville, Seelyville, Selinsgrove, 
Sellersville, Seltzer, Shaft, Shamokin, Sha- 
mokin Dam, Shenandoah, Shenandoah 
Heights, Sheppton, Sheridan, Shillington, 
Shiremanstown, Sholola, Siegersville, Silver- 
dale, Sinking Spring, Skytop, Slatedale, Slat- 
ington, Snydertown, Souderton, South Enola, 
South Williamsport, Spring Glen, Spring- 
town, Steelton, Stevens, Stiles, Stockertown, 
Stockton, Strasburg, Stroudsburg, Sugarload, 
Summerdale, Summit Hill, Sunbury, Swatara 
Station, Tamaqua, Tannersville, Tatamy, Tel- 
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Trevorton, Trexlertown, Trumbauersville, 
Turbotville, Tuscarora, Tylersville, Uniondale, 
Uniontown (Dauphin County), Upper Lehigh, 
Valley View, Vera Cruz, Vintage, Wadesville, 
Wagnersville, Walnut Bottom, Walnutport, 
Warrensville, Washington (Lancaster County), 
Weissport, Wernersville, Wescoeville, West 
Catasauqua, West Fairview, West Hazelton, 
West Milton, West Lawn, White Haven, White 
Mills, Whitedeer, Wiconisco, Wilburton, 
Wilkes-Barre, Williamsport, Williamstown, 
Willow Street, Winfield, Witmer, Womelsdorf, 
Woodland (Schuylkill County), Woolrich, 
Wormleysburg, Wrightsville, Wydnor, Wyo- 
missing, Wyomissing Hills, Zerbe. 


This not only covers a large part of the 
district represented by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu] but it also 
covers a large portion of the districts 
represented by several other members 
from that State. For that reason I have 
included all the towns served by the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. The 
same rates for the same class of service 
apply in all of them, according to the re- 
port of the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. to the Federal Power Commission, as 
shown by the rate book. 


It is interesting to see what the State’s 
electric billing would be if all the con- 
sumers in the State were billed on rates 
applicable in this section. It is most in- 
teresting in this instance. This com- 
parison affords a yardstick to measure the 
relative electric rate overcharge in a given 
district when compared with the T. V. A., 
Tacoma, Ontario, and even when com- 
pared with the remainder of the State. 

This is easily accomplished by calculat- 
ing the State average monthly consump- 
tion, for all classes of service, and for a 
base, using the bills under the T. V. A. and 
the district rates. These average bills, 
when correlated with stepped billings for 
consumptions 30 percent above and below 
the State class average affords a com- 
posite rate applicable to average kilo- 
watt-hour rate and consumptions. The 
total State class kilowatt-hour sales are 
multiplied by the average kilowatt-hour 
rate, and this ratio gives the revenue 
under the given rates. By subtracting 
revenues under the different rates the 
overcharges are determined. 

The base in this case, for convenience 
only, was built on the T. V. A. rates. The 
overcharges, compared with the Tacoma 
rates, would be in the case of Pennsyl- 
vania, 45.2 percent higher than under the 
T. V. A. rates, and under Ontario rates 
19.4 percent higher. Such calculations 
covering the State of Pennsylvania and 
the Penrsylvania Power & Light Co., 
which serves the district of the esteemed 
Member from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ricu] 

















don, Gordonville, Gottshalls, Gouldsboro | ford, Terre Hill, Thompsontown, Tobyhanna, | and other districts throughout that area, 
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State figures for 1939 
Ciess service Number of 
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By using this method of computation, 
the opposition is given the benefit of 
every doubt. For, if you were to take the 
number of customers in each class of 
service, the amount of overcharges one 
of them paid each month, multiplied by 
the number of months and then by the 
number of customers in that class of 
service, it would show these overcharges 
to be a great deal higher under the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. rates 
than these tables indicate. But even 
under this comparison, which gives the 
opposition the benefit of every doubt, if 
the people throughout the entire State 
of Pennsylvania paid the rates charged 
the people throughout this section of the 
State by the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co., their annual light and power bills 
would aggregate $354,520,042. That 
would be $142,580,000 more than they 
did pay in 1939, or $219,840,280 more 
than they would have paid under the 
T. V. A. rates. And, as pointed out, the 
overcharges compared with the Tacoma 
rates or the Ontario rates would have 
been even greater. 

Instead of criticizing the T. V. A., it 
seems to me that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rico] would serve a 
better purpose if he would join us in this 
fight to take these burdens off the people 
of the Nation, and especially of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

My object, and the object of the other 
members of the public power bloc who 
work with me, is to provide electricity to 
all the American people, including the 
American farmers, at rates they can af- 
ford to pay—rates based upon the cost 
of generation, transmission, and distri- 
bution. 

This can be done, and it is being done, 
in those sections where water power is 
being developed and its energy distrib- 
uted upon that basis. 





H. R. 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE CORDELL 
HULL, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr.BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include therein the address made by the 
Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs January 15, 1941, during the 
hearings on H. R. 1776, a bill further to 
promote the defense of the United States 
and for other purposes: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, we are here to consider 
a bill designed to promote the defense of the 
United States. I shall not discuss the tech- 
nical details of the proposed measure, since 
that will be done by other departments of the 
Government more directly concerned with 
these matters. I shall place before you briefly 
the controlling facts relating to the manner 
in which the dangers that now confront this 
hemisphere and, therefore, this Nation have 
arisen, and the circumstances which render 
imperative all possible speed in our prepara- 
tion for meeting these dangers. 

During the past 8 years our Government 
has striven, by every peaceful means at its 
disposal, to secure the establishment in the 
world of conditions under which there would 
be a reasonable hope for enduring peace. We 








| have proceeded in the firm belief that only 


if such conditions come to exist will there be 
a certainty that our country will be fully 
secure and safely at peace. The establish- 


ment of such conditions calls for acceptance 
and application by all nations of certain basic 
principles of peaceful and orderly interna- 
tional conduct and relations. 

Accordingly, in the conduct of our foreign 
relations this Government has directed its 
efforts to the following objectives: (1) Peace 
and security for the United States, with advo- 
cacy of peace and limitation and reduction 
of armament as universal international objec- 
tives; (2) support for law, order, justice, and 
morality and the principle of noninterven- 
tion; (3) restoration and cultivation of sound 
economic methods and relations, based on 
equality of treatment; (4) development in the 
promotion of these objectives of the fullest 
practicable measure of international coopera- 
tion; (5) promotion of the security, solidarity, 
and general welfare of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Observance and advocacy of the basic prin- 
ciples underlying these policies and efforts 
toward their acceptance and application be- 
came increasingly important as three nations, 
one after another, made abundantly clear, by 
word and by deed, their determination to 
repudiate and destroy the very foundations of 
a civilized world order under law and to enter 
upon the road of armed conquest, of subjuga- 
tion of other nations, and of tyrranical rule 
over their victims. 

The first step in this fatal direction occurred 
in the Far East in 1931 with forceful occupa- 
tion of Manchuria in contravention of the 
provisions of the Nine Power Treaty and of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact. The equilibrium in 
the Far East which had been established by 
the Washington Conference treaties of 1921- 
22 became seriously disturbed by the setting 
up by forceful means in a part of China of a 
regime under Japanese control under the 
name of “Manchukuo.” This control over 
Manchuria has been marked by the carrying 
out of a policy of discrimination which has 
resulted in forcing out American and other 
foreign interests. 

During the years that followed, Japan went 
steadily forward in her preparations for ex- 
pansion by force of arms. In December 1934 
she gave notice of her intention to terminate 
the naval treaty of February 6, 1922. She 
then proceeded with intensified construction 
of military and naval armaments, at the same 
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time undertaking, from time to time, limited 
actions directed toward an extension of her 
domination over China and involving disre- 
gard and destruction of the lawful rights and 
interests of other countries, including the 
United States. 

In July 1937 the armed forces of Japan 
embarked upon large-scale military opera- 
tions against China. Invading forces of 
more than a million men occupied large areas 
along the seaboard and in the central Prov- 
inces. In these areas there were set up 
puppet regimes which instituted systems of 
controls and monopolies discriminatory in 
favor of the interests of the invading country. 

It has been clear throughout that Japan 
has been actuated from the start by broad 
and ambitious plans for establishing herself 
in a dominant position in the entire region 
of the western Pacific. Her leaders have 
openly declared their determination to 
achieve and maintain that position by force 
of arms and thus to make themselves masters 
of an area containing almost one-half of the 
entire population of the world. As a conse- 
quence, they would have arbitrary control 
of the sea and trade routes in that region. 

Previous experience and current develop- 
ments indicate that the proposed “new order” 
in the Pacific area means, politically, ont 
nation by one country. It means, econo 
ically, employment of the resources of the 
area concerned for the benefit of that coun- 
try and to the ultimate impoverishment of 
other parts of the area and exclusion of the 
interests of other countries. It means, so- 
cially, the destruction of personal liberties 
and the reduction of the conquered peoples 
to the role of inferiors. 

It should be manifest to every person that 
such a program for the subjugation and 
ruthless exploitation by one country of near- 
ly one-half of the population of the world 
is a matter of immense significance, import- 
ance, and concern to every other nation 
wherever located. 

Notwithstanding the course which Japan 
has followed during recent years, this Gov- 
ernment has made repeated efforts to per- 
suade the Japanese Government that her 
best interests lie in the development of 
friendly relations with the United States and 
with other countries which believe in orderly 
and peaceful processes among nations. We 
have at no time made any threats. 

In Europe, the first overt breach of world 
order was made by Italy, when, in 1935, that 
country invaded and conquered Ethiopia, in 
direct contravention of solemnly accepted ob- 
ligations under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
In 1939 Italy seized Albania in violation of 
unequivocal treaty obligations. In the sum- 
mer of 1940, she entered the European war 
on the side of Germany with the openly 
avowed purpose of participating with that 
country in a remodeling of the world on the 
basis of a “new order” founded upon un- 
limited and unrestricted use of armed force. 
Finally, without provocation, she has at- 
tacked Greece. 

Throughout this period, the Government 
of the United States made known to the Gov- 
ernment of Italy its anxious concern over the 
growing deterioration of peaceful interna- 
tional relationships. Both on the occasion of 
the Italo-Ethiopian controversy and during 
the period preceding Italy’s entry into the 
European war, this Government addressed 
numerous communications to the Govern- 
ment of Italy in an effort to prevent new 
breaches of world order. 

Germany, from the time that Hitler and 
his associates came to power in 1933, began 
feverishly to construct vast armaments, while 
following a program of repeatedly made and 
repeatedly broken promises as a part of a 
skillful diplomatic game designed to lull the 
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suspicions of other countries. After employ- 
ing for several months at the Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva tactics which have 
since become a distinct pattern of German 
policy—further demands as previous demands 
are met—Germany in October 1933 rendered 
impossible any effective international agree- 
ment for limitation of armaments by with- 
drawing from the Disarmament Conference. 
There then followed nearly 6 years during 
which Germany, having determined upon a 
policy of unlimited conquest, moved inevi- 
tably toward the catastrophe of war. 

Germany’s work of preparation followed 
two main lines. The first consisted in the 
creation of armed force. To this end, her 
entire national economy was transformed 
into a highly regimented and highly dis- 
ciplined war economy. Every phase of na- 
tional activity became harnessed to the re- 
quirements of preparation for war. More 
than half of the national income was ex- 
pended for military purposes. Foreign trade 
and foreign payments became rigidly con- 
trolled for the same purpose. The produc- 
tion of planes and tanks and guns and all 
the other countless accessories of a modern 
war machine became the immediate objec- 
tive of the whole national effort. 

The second line consisted of a series of 
steps directed toward improving the strate- 
gic position of Germany. The first of these 
was the occupation and fortification of the 
Rhineland in 1936, in direct violation of the 
Locarno Treaty, voluntarily entered into by 
Germany 10 years earlier. Then followed, in 
rapid succession, the absorption of Austria, 
in direct violation of pledges given by Hitler 
to respect the sovereignty and independence 
of that country; the dismemberment and 
final seizure of Czecho-Slovakia, in spite of 
Hitler’s assurances after the seizure of Aus- 
tria that Germany desired no additional ter- 
ritory in Europe and in violation of a solemn 
pledge to respect the independence of that 
country, officially given in October 1938; the 
annexation of Memel; and finally, on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, a brutal attack upon, and the 
devastation and partitioning of, Poland. 

The period of the war has witnessed the 
invasion and occupation of Denmark, Nor- 
way, Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg, in 
violation of the scrupulously observed neu- 
trality of these countries and in contra- 
vention, in the cases of some of these coun- 
tries, of assurances expressly given by 
Germany of her intention to respect their 
independence and sovereignty; the invasion 
and partial occupation of France; the split- 
ting up of Rumania and the German occu- 
pation of the remaining portion of that 
country. 

These seizures have been accomplished 
through a combined use of armed force ap- 
plied from without and of an almost unbe- 
lievable amount of subversive activity from 
within. Each of the invaded and occupied 
countries has been subjected to a reign of 
terror and despotism. By word and by deed 
the invaders have made unmistakably clear 
their determination to impose permanently 
upon these unfortunate countries a rule of 
tyranny frequently reminiscent of the worst 
pages of ancient history. 

So long as there seemed to remain even a 
faint hope of inducing the leaders of Ger- 
many to desist from the course which they 
were following, the Government of the United 
States neglected no opportunity to make its 
voice heard in restraint. It went further and 
repeatedly offered its assistance in economic 
readjustments which might promote solution 
of the existing difficulties by peaceful means. 
All hope disappeared when the Nazi legions 
struck at Poland and plunged Europe into a 
new war. 

Since then it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that mankind is today face to face 
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not with regional wars or isolated conflicts 
but with an organized, ruthless, and im- 
pacable movement of steadily expanding con- 
quest. We are in the presence of forces which 
are not restrained by considerations of law 
or principles of morality; which have fixed 
no limits for their program of conquest; 
which have spread over large areas on land 
and are desperately struggling now to seize 
control of the oceans as an essential means of 
achieving and maintaining their conquest of 
the other continents. 

Control of the high seas by law-abiding 
nations is the key to the security of the 
Western Hemisphere in the present-day 
world situation. Should that control be 
gained by the partners of the Tripartite Pact, 
the danger to our country, great as it is today, 
would be multiplied many fold. 

It is frequently said that there can be no 
danger of an invasion of the New World. It 
is said: As Germany has not been able to 
cross the British channel, how can she cross 
the Atlantic? 

German forces could cross the channel in 
an hour’s time were it not for the fact that 
Britain, now thoroughly prepared and well 
armed, is fighting every hour of the day to 
prevent that crossing, and is fortified with 
every known device to repel a landing. The 
20 miles of water between continental Europe 
and Britain are under British, not German, 
control. Were Britain defeated, and were she 
to lose command of the seas, Germany could 
easily cross the Atlantic—especially the South 
Atlantic—unless we were ready and able to do 
what Britain is doing now. Were the At- 
lantic to fall into German control, the 
Atlantic would offer little or no assurance of 
security. 

Under these conditions our national se- 
curity would require the continuous devotion 
of a very great part of all our work and 
wealth for defense production, prolonged uni- 
versal military service, extremely burdensome, 
taxation, unending vigilance against enemies 
within our borders, and complete involvement 
in power diplomacy. ‘These would be the 
necessities of a condition as exposed as ours 
would be. 

Great Britain is today a veritable fortress. 
So will this country be when our prepara- 
tions for armed defense are completed. Most 
likely, however, it will not be by direct and 
frontal attack that the would-be invaders 
will undertake the conquest of this country, 
if they ever have a chance to embark upon 
such’ an enterprise. It is rather to be antici- 
pated that their effcrts would first be directed 
against other portions of this hemisphere, 
more vulnerable than this country, and then 
against us. 

Subversive forces are hard at work in 
many American countries, seeking to create 
internal dissension and disunion as a now 
familiar prelude to armed invasion. Today 
these forces are held in check and are being 
steadily eradicated. But the entire situation 
would change if control of the high seas were 
to pass into the hands of the would-be at- 
tackers. Under such conditions the diffi- 
culties of continental defense would demand 
from us vastly greater efforts than we are 
now called upon to envisage. 

The most serious question today for this 
country is whether the control of the high 
seas shall pass into the hands of powers bent 
on a program of unlimited conquest. It is 
in this light, above all, that we should order 
our present-day thinking and action with 
respect to the amount of material assistance 
which our country is prepared to furnish 
Great Britain. 

On no other question of public policy are 
the people of this country so nearly unani- 
mous and so emphatic today as they are on 
that of the imperative need, in our own most 
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vital interest, to give Great Britain and other 
victims of attack the maximum of material 
aid in the shortest possible space of time. 
This is so because it is now altogether clear 
that such assistance to those who resist at- 
tack is a vital part of our national self- 
defense. In the face of the forces of con- 
quest now on the march across the earth, 
self-defense is and must be the compelling 
consideration in the determination of wise 


day no security whatever. Many nations 
which trusted to the integrity of their inten- 
tions and the care with which they observed 
their legal obligations have been destroyed. 

I am certain that the day will come aga 
when no nation will have the effrontery and 
the cynicism to demand that, while it itself 
scoffs at and disregards every principle of 
law and order, its intended victims must 
adhere rigidly to all such principles—until 
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in the speediest possible manner. And, overe 
whelmingly, speed is our greatest need today. 





Construction of Naval Vessels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


and prudent national policy. the very moment when its armed forces have bl 
For us to withhold aid to victims of attack | crossed their frontiers. But so long as such “ 
would not result in a restoration of peace. | nations exist we cannot and must not be HON. CARL VINSON 
OF GEORGIA 


It would merely tend to perpetuate the en- 
slavement of nations already invaded and sub- 
jugated and provide an opportunity for the 
would-be conquerors to gather strength for an 
attack against us. 

The protagonists of the forces against 
which we are today forging the instrumen- 
talities of self-defense have repudiated in 
every essential respect the long-accepted 
principles of peaceful and orderly interna- 
tional relations. They have disregarded every 
right of neutral nations, even of those to 
which they themselves had given solemn 
pledges of inviolability. Their constantly 
employed weapons for the government of their 
unfortunate victims are unrestricted terror- 
ization, firing squads, deceit, forced labor, 
confiscation of property, concentration camps, 
and deprivations of every sort. 

The most scrupulous observance by peace- 
ful countries of legal concepts provides to- 


diverted—either by their threats or by their 
hypocritical protests from our firm determi- 
nation to create means and conditions of 
self-defense, wherever and in whatever form 
we find essential to our own security. 

The present bill sets up machinery which 
will enable us to make the most effective 
use of our resources for our own needs and 
for the needs of those whom, in our own self- 
defense, we are determined thus to aid. The 
great problem of democracy is to organize 
and to use its strength with sufficient speed 
and completeness. The proposed legislation 
is an essential measure for that purpose. 
This bill will make it possible for us to allo- 
cate our resources in ways best calculated to 
provide for the security of this Nation and of 
this continent in the complex and many- 
sided conditions of danger with which we 
are and are likely to be confronted. Above 
all, it will enable us to do all these things 
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Thursday, January 16, 1941 


STATEMENT FROM THE NAVY 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include a statement from the 
Navy Department showing the type, the 
number, and at what yards naval build- 
ing is under way, and also a statement of 
Navy coniracts for the building of ships 
for the calendar year 1940. 

The matter follows: 


Vessels of U. S. Navy under construction as of January 7, 1941; table showing builder’s location, types, and numbers 



































































Builder and location Vessels Total 
Bristol Yacht Building Co., South Bristol, Maine..........- 2 coastal mine sweepers, A M40, 41... 2222. 2-2-2 --eeees enn ee ene nnn neneneeeennnnneeneeeneseneeeeses 2 
Snow Shipyards, Rockland, Maine. -_.............--..-------| 4 coastal mine sweepers, A Mc52-55_. _..--.--~--------- +2200 <0 < <<a - nnn wenn wenn ncnnnnnnnnennnnen=- 4 
Bath Iron Works, Corporation, Bath, Maine...........--..- 27 destroyers, D D437, 438, 449-451, 457, 458, 467-469, 507-517, 620-631, 642-644. ..............-...-........- 27 
Rice Bros., East Boothby, Maine____.._-._--- 2 110-foot subchasers, PC503-504______...------------ ----2- en nn ne nnn nn nn nen eeneeecncenereneesceseeeee 2 
Palmer Scott & Co., Inc., New Bedford, Mass 12 36-foot aircraft rescue boats; 10 29-foot aircraft rescue boats.-...-.--.-.-------------------------------- 22 
Geo. Lawley & Sons, Neponset, Mass. ........-.-----.------| 10 165-foot submarine chasers; 12 45-foot tank lighters........----------------------+------0-----+-------- 22 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Shipbuilding Division: . ‘ . - 
Fore River plond, ane MaSS........--eeeee-eeeee-e--| 1 battleship, BB59; 4 aircraft carriers, CV16-19; 8 heavy cruisers, CA68-71, 72-75; 8 light cruisers, CL53, 25 
54, 64-67, 82, 83; 4 destroyers, DD598-601. 
Staten Island plant, New York, N. Y-_--...............- 12 destroyers, naman ae eae GE Cn occ deemencdccsciecsuania 2 
San Pedro plant, Terminal Island. Calif_...............- 10 destroyers, OEE. CRO Be. dois ccbtmedabtententditien dan 0dbenosbevtbedoneen 
San Francisco plant, San Francisco, Calif..............-- 4 cruisers. CL95-98; 25 destroyers, DD459, 460, 526-541, 605-611 29 
W. A. Robinson, Inc.. Ipswich, Mass._...............-.---.-- 4 coastal mine sweepers PAI, «23 icin int eh eedeigeie Haan dbamanatnieatasksmecdinan anal 4 
Herreshoff Manufacturing Co., Bristol, R. I..........-..---- 2 coastal mine sweepers, AMC50, 51_- --_--- 2 ona nnn nnn nnn n rene nnn nn nnn nnn en nn een nn eee ne 2 
Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn___......-......---.-.----..| 45 submarines, 85204, 206-208, 212-227, 240-264. _--..-.--.-------------. OE es fone wan ann nan nn onnann nna ae 45 
Electric Boat Co., Elco Works. Bayonne, N. J........------- 12 70-foot submarine chasers, PT C1-12; 12 77-foot submarine chasers, PTC 13-24; 1277-foot motor torpedo 36 
boats, P'T<1-32. 
Luders Marine Construction Co., Stamford, Conn_.........- 10 harbor tugs (smal! (65-foot)), YT1€0-1€9; 9 bomb target boats; 2 subchasers, PC505-506_.............. 21 
Freeport Point Shipyard, Inc., Freeport, Long Island--_--._- 2 45-foot aircraft rescue boats... -..----.------------0-----2------------ +--+ +++ +--+ 2-2-2 nnn nen n eee e ee 2 
Greenport Basin & Construction Co., Greenport, Long | 4 coastal mine sweepers, AmcC46-49_._.....2---2-----2--2-000---- 22+ - 2-2 nn nnn enn nnn nnn een n nen ene n eee 4 
Island, N. Y. 
Wheeler Shipyard, Brooklyn, N. Y_....----..---------------| 10 bomb target boats-_............----------------------~-- eneneaes nnn nnennenecereenennnnneneeneonscnnee 10 
Sullivan Drydock & Repair Co., Brooklyn, N. Y........-... 2 165-foot submarine chasers, PC488, 489; 1 self-propelled lighter, Dis ie ddaduihatcckdenintedsocnndell 3 
Robert Jacob, Inc., City Island, N. Y....--.--4---.---.----- 6 harbor tugs (small (65-foot)), Y'T154-159 6 
Henry B. Nevins, Inc., City Island, N. Y_---..------.------ 4 motor-driven mine sweepers, YMS1-4__._._.....---------------------+ saracon ances 4 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, New York, N. Y_...| 4 harbor tugs, large (100-foot), YT145-148; 5 165-foot submarine chasers, PC483-487 9 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Kearny, N. J-....-..- 5 light cruisers, C L85-87; 51-52; 37 destroyers, D D439, 440; 445-448; 452, 482; 453-456; 465, 466; 483-490; 498- 42 
; 502; 503, 504; 505, 506; 618-623. 
John H. Mathis Co., Camden, N. J.........................| 4 et (net) a arias J Biee cee Baka nhc coe cele gules tik kipedicae sign inknehas agente : 
Mathis Yacht Building Co., Camden, N. J..................]| 2su asers, 110-foot, PC507-508_.........----- 22. --------2--- ooo oo on oo oo 2 o-oo =o === 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, N. J........- 1 battleship, BB57; 6 cruisers; 13 light cruisers, CL55, 56, 57, 58, 59-61, 76-79, 99, 100; 2 seaplane tenders, 23 
AV6, 7; 1 repair ship, ARS. 
Cramp Shipbuilding Co., Philadeiphia, Pa_.................| 6 light cruisers, CL89-94-_--.....--.--------.------- aw nn nn nnn nnenn nn nen nn nnnnenene ene nena nnenennneennne 6 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Chester, Pa.........-..- 3 destroyer tenders, AD17-19; 3 seaplane tenders, AV11-13.....--.....-----------------2---- ee nn eee eee ee 6 
Vinyard Shipbuilding Co., Milford, Del__- annem ee = 
American Car & Foundry Co., Wilmington, Del_............- 38 45-foot tank lighters. --.-..- » - - enn as 
Dravo Corporation, ‘Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa....<c<sas 6 (1 by Dravo, Neville) 165-foot submarine chasers, PC 490-495; 16 open lighters (500-ton), YC700, 702-704, 40 
708-710, 720-728; 18 (4 by Dravo, Stockton, Calif.; 3 by Moore Drydock, Oakland, Calif.; 11 by Dravo. 
Wilmington, Del.) gate vessels, Y Ng1-18. 
E. C. Rice & Sons, Reedville, Va___.......-...-----------.--] 12 26-foot motor whaleboats. - ........------------------+------0----0---- none een n nen n nee tn ne nerenees 12 
Marictta Manufacturing Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va..-.......| 4 boom (net) tenders, Y N13-16_._.......-------.------- Jacana rnnnnn eas onan nnn nanan mannan nn nnnnen nn 4 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Newport | 1 battleship, BB58; 8 aircraft carriers C V8, 9-12, 13-15; 4 light cruisers, C L62, 63, 80, 81..................-... 13 
News, Va. 5 
Donald Roebling, Clearwater, Fla_...............-----------| 200 amphibian tractors-_-- ~~... ...------------------------------------ oe nenenenennscnenenesnnensenennees 200 
Miami Shipbuilding Corporation, Miami, Fla._.............] 2 54-foot motor torpedo boats, PT1, 2_..-...------------- wen enn conn nn nano ge eeeccenaesccennsnonesccccoccse= 2 
Gibbs Gas Engine Co. of Florida, Jacksonville, Fla_._...___- 4 coastal minesweepers, AMc42-45; 16 30-foot bureau type landing boats............------.-------------- 20 
Marine Engine Works & Shipbuilding Corporation, Tarpon | 12 30-foot motor launches............-.------------------ 2222-2202 none en nn nnn nnn nn nnn nee e nen ne ee enenene~ 12 
Springs, Fla. 
Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation, Chickasaw, Ala____....__.-- 4 destroyers, DD550-553 ___......---------0---eceneennnnnnenn nn nn nnnn nnn nnen nse nenen nnn eere ne ceeeneneene- ‘ 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation. Birmingham, Ala. (Pas- | 4 net-laying vessels, AN1-4_..... 222-2222 +--+ 2-2-2 - oon nn ee ne nn nnn nnn enn nnn n nnn nnn n nen cen en neesersenen= 
cagoula, Miss. plant). ; : 
Higgins Industries, Inc., New Orleans, La__._._._.........-.| 280-foot motor torpedo boats, PTS, 6; 67 30-foot Eureka landing boats; 335 3¢-foot Eureka landing boats.. 404 
Consolidated Steel Corporation, Ltd., Orange, Tex.......... 12 destroyers, D1D569-580___..-..------------2-----nn nnn nn nen nee nnn ene nn nnn n ne nen enn n ener enneeenenscee = 
Levingston Shipbuilding Co., Orange, Tex_................-- Sh GO hooG MeenG-ty pe TOI OCONC eon a dec ccccc cic cockbedupencdeoses * 
Seabrook Yacht Corporation, Houston, Tex--...........--... B96-Goet Sireeehe CONNES DOORS. ..... onc ncccdsccdechodscsccocssncbecansscesssusoce 3 
Westergard Boat Works, Inc., Rockport, Tex...............- 2 110foot subchesere, POWG7-G06....g oo ncnccocccccsccccsccccccccccsceccenccsenccaccsecnnessccccusscaseeseee 15 
Harbor Boat Co., Terminal Island, Calif.....................] 15 bomb target boats.....2 2222-22222 ne eee nn pee enn nnn enn nnn nn enone eee n en ce enn nnn nnn enone eessescooce 3 
Los Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Corporation, San | 3 repair ships, AR6-8_-......--...-------2-- 22-22-00 enn eee nnn n nnn n ene nn nen en enn nn nen enesenseemsenonnnee 
Pedro, Calif. 
Consolidated Steel Corporation, Maywood, Calif. (See also | 32 tank Jighters...... aéuthatitianeptieiitin éguabennemenepesynsainnes anedpunccapanecenaeneaseeuseee eccece 32 
at Orange, Tex.) 
2 we 
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Vessels of U. 8S. Navy under construction as of January 7, 1941; table showing builder's location, types, and numbers—Continued 




























Builder and location Total 
Dravo. y Meoeteten. C a Oem Oem en we ee nee ns ene neo wceseses 2 vessels (see Wilmington, Del.) meee wenn cw een n+ -2- oo ceeece POO ORR Oe OOS OH 8 a CORSE ee meee mewn mem ewewewen | nee nue 
General Engineer Drydock Co., Alameda, Calif...-.--- m (net) tenders, YN9-12; 4 mine swee FES ctninhacithtcRbgnn mscneothehneseresns inasenentiidl 8 
Pacific Drydock & ae Co,, Oakland, Calif...... se seteaneedad i covered lighter (500-ton) self-propelled, Y ; 1 covered lighter (#50-ton), Y¥o72... 2 
Moore a Dock Co., Oakland, Calif_........... odin deailinde — per for rae 2 submarine tenders, AS18, 19; 5 submarine rescue vessels ASR7-11; 3 gate 7 
vesse for 
Western P: s Steel Co., San Francisco, Calif......... «<---| 11 covered lighters (500-ton), Y F261, 262, 265, 267, 274, 276-279, 28, 282______..._..... eipetaneepedeneerces lL 
Basalt Rock Co., Inc., Napa, Calif.................... «---e--| 8 open lighters (500-ton), Y ¥ C697-699, 705, 706, 711-713; 2 fuel-oil barges PEE We dnckietudcevecdeutcnces 10 
Commercial Iron Works, Portland, Oreg.................... 4 boom (net) —_ ee a ek dic edipslibindpeedueses dala akdaeiioads: 4 
Willamette Iron & Steel Corporation, "Portland, Oreg........ 2 minelayers, C 67 Bale aaa NI Le Rd 5 dll vasch cxtiivains riche sleloeciSaaedpiniatiataiahine Gilad anipeiuities poeailiidivwid 2 
Birchfield Boiler Co., Tacoma, Wash...............-..-..... lco Hiehtoe (Soe toa) Tien ewe 1 
J. K. Welding Co., Ine., Seattle, Wash.. Brooklyn, N. Y...| 2 ——- et 15; 7 covered lighters (500-ton), Y F264, 266, 275, 284, 285, 288, 289; 1 covered lighter 10 
n 
Associated Shipbuilders, Seattle, Wash............--..---.--| 4 seaplane tenders (small), moe 1 covered lighter (500-ton) self-propelled, insulated, Y F269; 1 6 
covered lighter (500-ton), Y 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, Wash_.__............ ae : covered lighter (250-ton), YFo3. hia iis seca ebpnlbnieda-eespenmeseaseinailiiiastnimlaiink nel nsbtetanibbees seilatiliiibdneiniicns 1 
Puget Sound Bridge & Dredge Co., Seattle, Wash____..... a iia docs N and Cin neon eab pial atoaiibaanmsanemmmmccaainnnd 1 
Seattle-Tacoma yx ding Corporation, Seattle, Wash..__ os i ro nse ne nanddarandoretbncduatasenmsvcccdrateescandsuneals 25 
Lake Washington Shipyards, Houghton, Wash........... ---| 6 seaplane tenders (small), AVP23-28; 4 boom (net) tenders, Y N1-4; 7 45-foot artillery lighters........... 17 
ees han & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio_.............. II, Cire 28 a en. . oo seendnasbnsnepbnenonecedsibaiiedueiee ee see 564 
ee Daa a Cleveland, ch ccdiasan! ---| 12 ( Cleveland, 6 Loraine) eon Cy ES Pt i iintnsnnieimenceadonsncdctinnse celia aed 12 
Per Boat Works, Detroit, Mich... ............-....-.---.. 3 110-foot submarine chasers, PC453__.._......--..-...--...-.eeeceeeeeeneeeeeeeeee dacouadhonddaiandedeet 3 
Robinson Marine ceria Co. penten 3 NTE nn eee eee en nen oc omccp cacwnece sent snmedidsiacenadanevusnedda 2 
Defoe Boat & Motor Works, Bay City, Mich......’-......- 4 mine sweepers AMS 61; 8 harbor tugs (large), ¥T149-151; 13 165-foot subchasers, PC452, 471-482... 20 
Manitowoe Shipbuilding Co. sateetud os Se na in ain mstenmntemereeuniedinstoens 10 
Peterson Boat Works, Sturgeon Bay, gine das 12 40-foot motor pat eer dstdensbddsa nr conpenteneen ncamiemedaibaniiiabtinckonnes san lemaiiae aN 12 
taethets Smith Coal & Shipbuilding Co., Sturgeon Bay, | 1 165-foot submarine chaser, PC496__............ aiedsadshisaiiAtbadeaanedetetaacetenlnncsmetininntnoes: 1 
Lake Superior Shipbuilding Co., Superior, Wis.............- 2 fuel-oil barges, YO46, 47_.......... samedi aindnlinanndioe picntnidadileansiedibictcidnisétbinnastnebiciewnece 2 
NAVY YARD ASSIGNMENTS 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.... cpepegageceeo-e-----neenee 17 submarines, 88906, 200, 210, 226-235, 275-280___._-.....-.-----. enna n ne nnee-- oe nee 17 
Navy Yard, Boston, Mass.......-. eaccewsbbocccncneccece «--| 21 destroyers, DD433, 434, ‘441, 442, 461, 462, 472-476, 581-586, 632-635; 2seaplane tenders (small), AV P21, 22; 26 
3 Seaplane derricks, YSD20, 22 
News Yeed, New. York, N. V.<ncssamesmmevanrsense pipes 5 battleships, BBS55, 61, 63, 69, 70; 1 covered lighter (500-ton), YF283...............--......- 6 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, P..cesstausdeasacesenatenccesesse © er, , BBS, 62, 64, 65, 67, ‘8; 2 destroyers, D D636, 637; 1 mine layer, CM5; 2 80-foot motor torpedo ll 
Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va._.cccenscoccecee-e-coe-| 3 bettlosht BBOO, 66, 71; 2 destroyers, DD638, 639; 3 mine sweepers, AM55, 5(, 57; lrange tender, self- 13 
BBO, 1 covered lighter (600-ton), ¥ F263; 1 floating workshop, ¥Y R23; 1 water barge, Y W 59; 
Betoot aircraft rescue boat. 
Navy Yard, Charieston, 8. 0... ..cccccnescescccccccee «----| 15 destroyers, DD435, 443, 444, 468, 464, 477-479, 587-591, 640, 641; 4 seaplane derricks, YSD12, 13 16, 21;1 20 
harbor tug (small), YT is 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.............................- 8 submarines, $8203, 211, 236-229, 281, 282; 3 submarine tenders, AS11, 12, 15; 2 fuel-oil barges, Y 044, 45. 13 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Washb....... ae ‘oa as 80, 481, 592-507; 4 seaplane tenders (small), AVP10, 11, 12. 13; 5 seaplane derricks, 18 
Navy Yard, Cavite, P. I._............. .| 3 open lighters (250-ton), YC714-716; 1 water barge, YW58_..................-------- aeiaeaeiitinitiastatae 4 
Naval Station, Guam, Midway Islands -| 3 open lighters (100-ton), OR Re, rs aren re rere erie 3 
VU. Commit Grterd. ....ccegccaseccocasce onnctesotnesidbesccese 6 35-foot motor whaleboats; 17 40-foot motor launches; 8 26-foot motor whaleboats.......................- 31 





Vessels of U. S. Navy, contracted for during 
calendar year 1940 
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Vessels purchased during 1940 
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calendar year 1940—Continued 

































— Acquisition 
y “S er cost 
Category and type —_ Total cost Type _ — 
i ionnsiaiti 12 | $12, 754, 736.78 
—e 8 26, 382, 197. 78 
COMBATANT DISTRICT CRAFT Ammunition ships 2 4, 360, 000. 00 
Hospital ship... .. 1 1, 100, 000. 00 
Battleships 9 | $913, 200, 000 Open lighters: General auxiliary 1 505, 786. 36 
Aircraft carriers li | 733, 998, 000 LL EEE ee 25 33,000 | Stores ships-___. 2| 4,622, 190. 58 
Cruisers... .-... 6 | 434, 400, 000 260-ton a cad 3 120,000 | Stores issue ship... 1} 2,500, 000. 00 
Heavy cruisers. 8] 316,400, 000 MN eee ee 3 90,000 | Submarine tenders_. 2} 5,974, 076. 39 
Light cruisers: nc Rp ty aC 2 98,000 | Seaplane tenders... 2] 5,734, 914. 63 
10,000-ton... 32 | 1,056, 477,000 | Range tenders.........-.--------- 1 323,000 | Mine sweepers... ___ 15 | .3,094, 000. 00 
6,000-ton....... 4 93, 720,000 | Covered lighters: Coastal mine sweepers. 35 | 1,850, 000.00 
Destroyers: 500-ton Self-propelled__......- 3 1, 120,000 | Patrol craft (yachts) -.........._- 24 2,317, 004. 00 
2,100-ton.......-.-- oe i 121 | 1,337, wae aa ante siteena ee Ranas: £2 1,097,000 | Yard craft (tugs, net tenders, etc)_| 34 3, 865, 704. 12 
i eae eich innate 68 629, 350, 000 ee 3 135, 000 29 | 7h 06.610 6 
sup PeGitlennconesccnnsesonseeoes 4) 28,184,000 | Femrybomt oon ooo ooce 1 150, 000 Total........-.------------ ee) SEAS 
NGI a ivcdsanedsactaccdsns 7 , 339, Mine sweepers, motor-driven... 4 2, 600, 000 
m= | Boome (net) tender. .....<.-.... 32 16, 201, 556 In addition, 11 ships of various types are 
Ws a eas 334 | 5,997, 834,000 | Gate vessels___.....-------------- 18 3,600,000 | now in the process of acquisition. 
= Fuel-oil barges. ..............--.- 4 5, 200, 000 
AUXILIARY Workshops, floating............-- 1 220, 000 
Dest tend : 30. 450. 000 ae IE To hitinccceinae 17 2, 720, 000 
estroyer tenders...............- 9, 450, arbor tugs: 
Minesweepers- ..--.--- 9 21, 025, 000 yg Pepe wet 7 2, 219, 000 H. R. 1776 
Coastal minesweepers. 2 4, 500, 000 ee ns sre es ee) 18 1, 643, 940 
Net layers. --_.-- 4 56,000,000 | Water barges................----- 2 40, 000 
venoline ankers : 4 ee EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
epair ships. ....... 2, 200, 
Submarine tenders. .... eoseeeene- 6 92 = — Total. ....----0--0---0--0- 88 or 
ubmarine rescue vessels_.......- 5 , 409, Pee 
Seaplane tenders: 4 os tek nes Grand total...............- 6, 542, 666, 896 HON ° SOL BLOOM 
Li Da, ’ [eS 
12 61, 900, 000 OF NEW YORK 
2| 29,450, 000 ren IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 
12 9, 600, 000 > VES 
aes neg ony ko whieuigceanumbanie + 8 be 
» EE SE. euddtachesnemiance ‘ 
5 459, 850, 000 7 : . 
peels | Artillery lighters..............--- a git 20 Thursday, January 16, 1941 
Amphibian tractors.............-. 3, 300, 000 
PATROL CRAFT Rubler: Deets... | nc caccnese 1, 055, 940 ———— 
: 527, 407 
Submarine chasers: ieee bee 2,652,865 | ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE HENRY L. 
5 333,000 STIMSON, SECRETARY OF WAR 
4, 410, 000 WOU ce esi da costae 15, 401, 680 
4, 130, 000 











Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 





58, 167, 400 








1 Being e¢onstructed by Maritime Commission for 
Navy account, 


to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
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I include therein the address made 
by the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, Sec- 
retary of War, before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, January 16, 1941, during 
the hearings on H. R. 1776, a bill further 
to promote the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes: 


Gentlemen of the committee, in what I 
have to say upon this bill, I propose to con- 
fine myself so far as possible to the matters 
which have come under my observation as 
Secretary of War. In respect to the wider 
aspects of world conditions which the bill 
is designed to meet, I assume that you gen- 
tlemen have been fully advised by the Secre- 
tary of State. And in respect to the finan- 
cial questions of credit, security, and inter- 
national exchange which may be involved in 
the transactions made possible by this bill, 
I assume that you have been advised by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Furthermore, I assume that this bill is 
based upon the proposition that the effective 
defense of this country in the pending emer- 
gency depends in large part upon our giving 
effective help to Great Britain and perhaps 
to other nations defending themselves 
against the Axis powers. The fact that this 
policy is favored by our people seems to be 
abundantly established by the long series 
of events during the past 16 months since 
the war broke out, and I do not propose to 
discuss it here. It is sufficient to recall to 
your committee the consistent utterances of 
the President throughout that period on this 
subject; the action of the Congress in Octo- 
ber, 1939, in repealing the automatic em- 
bargo legislation and thus permitting Great 
Britain and France to purchase weapons 
from our nationals; the statements of the 
two candidates during the past campaign on 
the subject of rendering assistance to Great 
Britain; and the various well-known actions 
which have been taken by our Government, 
with the obvious approval of the people as a 
whole, in assisting Great Britain by the 
transfer to it, directly and indirectly, of 
munitions of both military and naval char- 
acter. 

On its face this bill is intended “further 
to promote” the defense of the United States 
by facilitating this assistance to governments 
“whose defense the President deems vital to 
the defense of the United States.” With 
these things assumed or admitted, I propose 
to discuss from the standpoint of my own 
observation the importance of the enactment 
of such a bill in order to expedite the pro- 
duction of arms and munitions; to produce 
them with much greater economy to all gov- 
ernments involved; and eventually to provide 
assurance to this country that the distribu- 
tion of these weapons and munitions at the 
time of their completion will be to the gov- 
ernments which can use them most effec- 
tively with reference to the defense and 
welfare of the United States. 

PRESENT SITUATION MORE CRITICAL THAN 1917 

In the first place, let me point out how 
much more acute is the present emergency 
and how much more dangerous is the situa- 
tion of our own country with reference to 
the time element in the production of muni- 
tions of Gefense than it was in 1917. Then, 
as now, we were engaged in the same problem 
of preparing munitions for our defense. 

In 1917 there was a stable front line in 
France, safely held by the Allies against Ger- 
many. Italy and Japan were arrayed against 
Germany cn the side of Britain and France. 
The British, French, Italian, and Japanese 
fleets were in practically complete control of 
all of the oceans of the world. Today Italy 
and Japan are members of the German axis, 
France is conquered, and her fleet is in- 
capable of opposing the Central Powers. The 
British fleet today stands alone as an obstacle 
to German control of the Atlantic. 

In 1917 the munition factories and sup- 
plies of Great Britain and France were so 
abundant that they were able to supply, and 


did supply to us, the great bulk of the 
weapons which we then needed. In spite of 
our own efforts at munition production dur- 
ing the year and a half of our participation 
in the war, France and Britain furnished us 
with substantially all of the airplanes, the 
artillery, and with a large proportion of the 
rifles and machine guns which we used, as 
well as with great stores of ammunition for 
those weapons. In other words, those coun- 
tries constituted our principal arsenals and 
furnished us with the bulk of our most im- 
portant weapons. Teday many arsenals in 
conquered countries such as France are at 
the service of the Axis nations; and Great 
Britain, far from being in a position to come 
to our assistance with munitions, is com- 
pelled to enter our markets for a substantial 
quantity of weapons for her own use. 
Instead of being assisted by other nations 
in obtaining the weapons needed for our 
own defense, we are obliged to prepare our 
defense in consideration of their needs. This 
constitutes almost a complete reversal of the 
situation with which we were then con- 
fronted. Instead of being able leisurely to 
pick and choose and deliberately to arm our- 
selves, relying upon the then existing sta- 
bility on the other side of the Atlantic, we 
are not only compelled to arm ourselves en- 
tirely by our own efforts but to do so at the 
very time when it is imperative that our 
American industry and plants should be 
working at top speed to furnish vital weapons 
of defense to Great Britain in order that she 
may meet the crisis which is confronting her 
this spring and summer, and thus preserve 
her fieet as a bulwark in the Atlantic Ocean. 
UNIFIED PURCHASING AND PRODUCTION 


I think it is manifest that in such a situa- 
tion every possible effort should be made to 
simplify all steps in the production of the 
munitions which in the last analysis are to 
constitute our defense. I also think it is 
manifest that expeditious means and clear 
authority must be provided to assure the 
prompt distribution of munitions to coun- 
tries whose defense is important to us. To 
be alert in our defense we must have flex- 
ible means with which to act. 

It is the essence of the President’s plan, 
as I understand it, that the United States 
shall become virtually the sole purchasing 
unit for war materials to be ordered from 
the manufacturers of this country; that 
there will thus b2 constituted one great fun- 
nel through which all the production of such 
materials in this country will be ordered 
and through which the materials when fin- 
ished will flow from the production lines; 
and that, consistent with our national policy, 
as it has been erunciated and endorsed by 
the Congress and the people, we shall then 
be in a position tc apportion these muni- 
tions among ourselves and other democracies 
whose defense is important to us. 

This plan has many advantages. It will 
eliminate the competition of many different 
purchasing ‘xencies from different countries. 
I am informed that there are or have been at 
least a dozen different purchasing commis- 
sions from foreign countries operating in 
this country since the outbreak of this war. 
It has also the advantage of enabling the 
manufacturer to carry out all his dealings 
with but one purchaser—a purchaser with 
which, in many cases, he has already been 
in contact over a number of years. Much 
wasteful duplication of effort and conflict of 
aims will thus be avoided. It enables us to 
build a well-ordered system of placing con- 
tracts and to utilize and carry into effect 
the studies which have been made over a 
period of 20 years by our Army and Navy 
officials in preparation for just such an emer- 
gency as we now face. Our Ordnance De- 
partment and Quartermaster Corps, for ex- 
ample, are composed of experienced officers 
who have been in constant touch with manu- 
facturers in this country who know the 
American system of production and business 
methods, and who, with the assistance of the 
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Office of Production Management, are in a 
position to deal effectively with those manu- 
facturers. The representatives of the foreign 
purchasing commissions have no such ad- 
vantage. 

The proposed bill will permit such a plan 
to be carried out, inasmuch as it will em- 
power the President to authorize existing 
Government departments to procure muni- 
tions for other countries. 


USE OF ARSENALS 


The plan also authorizes the utilization cf 
our existing Government establishments for 
the general defense. The Government of the 
United States has in the past spent many 
millions of dollars in the erection and main- 
tenance of our arsenals; in the training of 
the men who operate them; and in the estab- 
lishment of inspection forces and proving 
grounds. These establishments are designed 
for the production of munitions of war. Ina 
peaceful democracy such as ours, they are the 
very spearhead of an armament production 
effort. But under existing law it is, in most 
cases, impossible to use those facilities ex- 
cept for the particular needs of our own 
armed forces. The proposed bill will enable 
these facilities to be used for the benefit of 
the countries which the President shall desig- 
nate. Thus, they may be used to their fullest 
extent not only for our own direct defense, 
but for our indirect defense by making them 
available to others where our own interests 
so require. If we are to render material aid 
to Great Britain, it would appear that we 
should certainly be in a position to supple- 
ment the efforts of our private industry by 
the special skill, knowledge, and equipment 
of the only existing American munitions in- 
dustry—namely, our governmental arsenals. 
FINAL DISPOSITION REMAINS IN OUR GOVERNMENT 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, 
is the degree of control which, under the 
plan described above, it is possible to retain 
in the hands of this Government with respect 
to the distribution of the munitions of de- 
fense. Not only will this bill permit the au- 
thority of our Government to be placed be- 
hind the solution of the problems of our 
over-all defense production, but it likewise 
enables us to control the distribution of the 
products of this program when they are ready 
for delivery. The munitions of defense can 
and will be distributed in accordance with 
strategic conditions which obtain at the time 
of the distribution. Those who are interested 
primarily in the defense of this country and 
this hemisphere will be the ones who will 
make the plans for distribution—namely, 
members of the American Government. Nat- 
urally, our conduct at such times will be gov- 
erned by the interests of the defense of this 
country. Far from being a surrender of our 
rights to other interests, however worthy, the 
provisions of this bill make it possible to 
place in American hands this important 
power and responsibility. 


CLARIFICATION OF EXISTING LAW 


I wish to emphasize another feature of 
the bill. It gives authority to the Com- 
mander in Chief to authorize the transfer, 
sale, lease, or other disposition of defense 
articles on such terms as he deems satisfac- 
tory. There are many existing statutes 
which relate to the disposition of War De- 
partment material, and authority to dispose 
of many types of military equipment can 
now be found in those statutes. But these 
statutes have been passed sporadically dur- 
ing a long period of time and have never 
been codified or revised so as to form a rea- 
sonable or workable program of action. On 
rather short notice I have had prepared a 
compilation of such statutes; and that com- 
pilation is at the disposition of this commit- 
tee. The terms and conditions imposed on 
the transfer vary with the different types of 
equipment in a way which is haphazard and 
in many cases totally unrelated to existing 
conditions. In many cases any efforts to 
dispose expeditiously of a complete unit of 
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military equipment eannot'be effected with- 
out enormous delay. In many cases the con- 


Often the statute will authorize the dispo- 
sition of the component parts of a unit, and 


situation of the law, you can see how 

sible tt would be thereunder to render the 
effective aid to Great Britain which is called 
in the present crisis. If we wish to pro- 
in a prompt and effective manner, it 
essential in my judgment that the Con- 
gress provide now in one bill specific and 
clear authority to transfer all kinds of mili- 
tary equipment, limited only to the deter- 
mination by the Commander in Chief of 
considerations necessary for our own de- 
fense. Such authority is contained in para- 
graph 3 (a) of this bill. 

SIMILAR LEGISLATION EXISTS 


I think it may be well to call the attention 
of this committee to the fact that this bill is 


mas 


American republics many of the things that 
are proposed to be authorized in this act for 
all democracies whose defense is important to 
us. Under the Pittman Act the President 
may authorize the manufacture in Govern- 
ment factories and arsenals of coast defense 
articles, antiaircraft material, and ammu- 
nition therefor. For the benefit of American 
republics he may authorize the procurement 
or sale of such material, and may use Govern- 
ment officials to test, prove, or repair it, and 
he may also authorize the construction of 
their vessels of war in our shipyards, the 
manufacture of armament and equipment for 
such vessels in Government arsenals, as well 
as other acts of this nature, including the 
communication of Government plans and 
specifications and information relating to the 
defense articles covered by that act. I think 
it is manifest that today the defense of 
Great Britain is of at least as great concern 
to the United States as, say, the defense of 
Paraguay. 

To summarize: I feel that the proposed bill 
is a forthright and clear grant of power which 
will enable the President to place in oper- 
ation the best and simplest plan to carry cut 
a national policy many times stated and 
endorsed. It substantially assists us in the 
job of caring for our own needs and the 
needs of those whose defense is a matter of 
vital importance to us. But it leaves in our 
hands the power to determine at the time 
when the munitions are completed the coun- 
try which shall receive them, and thus to 
insure that this vital decision is made solely 
in the interest of the defense of the United 
States. I therefore urge that it be given 
prompt and favorable consideration by your 
committee. 





The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 


Santa Claus in khaki with a shotgun sup- 


plants Armed Liberty on the dome Mon- 


Hemispheric defense has no definite 
meaning—it is either waiting for them or 
going over after them. 

The President wants a blank check to 
whip the world—that is what a third 
term does for one. Page Napoleon! 

Alf, thank goodness, returns from the 
“water’s edge” while Wendell kisses good- 
bye to “the American way of life.” 

While you are pitying the Poles, the 
Ethiopians, and the Chinese, go back a 
little and pity the Boers, and then come 
home. 

The big bill “to promote the defense of 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” is largely for the other purposes, 
according to the testimony. 

Destroying something less harmful 
than war by war itself is like a physician 
curing a child of chickenpox by giving it 
typhoid fever. 

They have reduced the size of the seal 
and taken the words “the United States 
of America” off the front page of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Governor Ratner’s seventeen-and-a- 
half-million budget for 2 years is a little 
confusing at first sight, with the national 
budget of seventeen and a half billion for 
1 year. 

The Queen invaded us from Canada, 
and Wally is threatening us from the 
Caribbean. We have EpirH Rocers and 
Frances BoL_Tton on Foreign Affairs to 
checkmate them. 

During the 22 years JEANNETTE RANKIN 
was out of Congress she never used the 
privileges of the floor given an ex-Mem- 
ber, and she was deeply interested many 
times in measures. 

Sot Broom now goes from world’s fairs 
to world affairs and from the bicenten- 
nial, where he “uncovered” George Wash- 
ington, to where he is now plowing under 
the Farewell Address. 





The Road to Peace 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY B. COFFEE 


OF_ NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE OMAHA (NEBR.) 
WORLD-HERALD 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission granted 
me, I insert an inspiring editorial from 
the Omaha World-Herald of January 13, 
1941. This portrays very effectively the 
views of a large segment of patriotic 
Americans who are interested primarily 
in the protection and future security of 
the United States of America. 

The editorial is as follows: 

“THE ROAD TO PEACE” 

The President’s lease-lend bill, which Con- 
gress is expected to enact in all haste, amounts 
to an unprecedented delegation of the war- 
making power, 
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In effect it repeals both the Johnson law 
and the Neutrality Act. 

About the only authority it leaves to Con- 
gress is the power over appropriations, which 
the President cites as a measure of restraint. 
Clearly, however, no such restraint could be 
exercised effectively should the Nation find 
itself at war. All the money and credit 
needed to prosecute the war to the end must 
then be and will be voted by the legislative 
branch, 

Once the bill is enacted the President may, 
in his wisdom and discretion, precipitate this 
country into full-fledged war over night. 
And Congress, like every citizen, will have no 
recourse but to go along. 

There may be remaining but a little while 
for the exercise of the right of free speech. 
Now, not next month or next summer, is the 
time for free men and women to avail them- 
selves of that priceless privilege. The peo- 
ple’s Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress should be hearing from them—whether 
they are for the road that leads to war. 
Whether they believe the constitutional rights 
and duties of Congress should be surrendered 
or jealously retained. Later may be too late 
forever. 

Steps toward war are coming disconcert- 
ingly fast, and they are amazingly long steps. 
Within a few days there have come the 
$18,000,000,000 Budget, the creation of O. P.M. 
with extraordinary powers, and now the 
lease-lend bill. 

There is involved, in the present grave de- 
cision, no question about sympathy for Eng- 
land. There is involved no question about 
every reasonable and legal assistance “short 
of war” this country can extend to the em- 
battled and imperiled British Empire. With 
almost total unanimity Americans strongly 
favor such aid. 

The one question is whether we should 
prepare to depart from the ways of peace to 
march in war’s bloody and skull-strewn path- 
way. Whether the 5 years of war foreseen 
by Sir Walter Citrine, the powerful British 
leader now touring this country, shall come 
to mean also 5’ years of war for the United 
States. Five years with successive $18,000,- 
000,000 budgets, 5 years of training 4,000,000 
soldiers and sending them to battle, 5 years of 
a military dictatorship, 5 years of gluttonous 
consumption of our resources, 5 years of ac- 
cumulating distress and social disorder and 
mounting poverty. 

Today, with a reasonable degree of freedom 
and safety we may discuss that issue. But 
already antiwar Americans discover they are 
not only embarrassed but threatened. 

Mrs. Roosevelt pronounced it “shocking and 
terrifying” when some Members of Congress 
failed to applaud the President’s war message. 

In that message the President himself said, 
bluntly, that “the best way of dealing with 
the few slackers or trouble-makers in our 
midst is, first to shame them by patriotic 
example, and, if that fails, to use the sov- 
ereignty of government to save government.” 

When William Allen White declared “the 
Yanks are not coming” he was accused by 
Mayor LaGuardia of “doing a Laval,” and 
forced from the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies. Yet through the length and breadth 
of the Republic there is no more true-blue 
American than he, no more vigorous hater of 
everything the dictators stand for. 

No one can know how soon opposition to 
our country’s active and belligerent entry 
into war may be branded as unpatriotic and 
dealt with on that assumption. 

Yet only a very few months ago, in the 
midst of the Presidential campaign, Mr. 
Roosevelt was saying, “I am fighting to keep 
our country out of foreign wars” and that 
“your President and Secretary of State are 
following the road to peace.” He was mak- 
ing the direct promise that “we will not par- 
ticipate in foreign wars.” 

If this was a wise and patriotic policy 
then—as we believed and now believe—we 
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know of nothing that has since transpired to 
make it foolish and unpatriotic. 

If the President of the United States could 
stand for it then, make it a plank of his 
platform for reelection, good and true Ameri- 
cans may, without apology, stand for it now. 

But the time remaining within which to 
support that policy may be very brief. If you 
are going to stand up for your honest and 
conscientious convictions—do it now! 








Agricultural Questions of 1941 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
that the great thought at this time in 
the mind of the President, the Members 
of Congress, and the American people is 
concerning the seriousness of a ruthless 
war that is now raging in Europe, and 
the building, promptly and efficiently, 
of our national-defense program. 

I am just as interested in the serious- 
ness of this war and the building of our 
national-defense program at the earliest 
possible date, as well as doing everything 
possible to be helpful to England, who is 
fighting our battles, as anyone else; but 
I want to state to you seriously that it is 
impossible to build a well-balanced and 
successful national-defense program un- 
less we realize that this program cannot 
be successful without a well-balanced 
and prosperous agriculture. In other 
words, agriculture is a major part of a 
well-rounded and well-balanced na- 
tional-defense program. 

As chairman of the great Agricultural 
Committee of the House, I deeply feel the 
responsibility resting upon me and my 
committee, as well as upon the Congress 
and the administration, in making every 
effort possible to solve our agricultural 
problems, of which there are many, not 
only because of what it would mean in 
building a successful national defense 
program, but what it would mean in the 
way of building a proper morale in the 
great rural sections of the country, as 
well as doing justice to that great patri- 
otic group of American citizens, compos- 
ing about 25 percent of the total popu- 
lation of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in my remarks a letter ad- 
dressed to the Congress of the United 
States by Mr. O. F. Bledsoe, Greenwood, 
Miss., entitled, “Agricultural Questions of 
1941.” 

This letter contains many pertinent 
questions concerning the problems and 
the position of agriculture with respect to 
other groups in this country, and I am 
hoping that the Members of this House 
will take the opportunity of reading the 
letter of Mr. Bledsoe, with the further 
hope that they join with me and my 
committee in trying, to successfully place 
agriculture on a basis with the various 
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other groups of the country, most of 
whom have been taken care of by legis- 
lation passed by the Congress of the 
United States. 

In this connection may I state that 
when industry found itself weak and 
helpless, it came to Congress for relief. 
Congress gave to industry the Tariff 
Commission, and a tariff policy, which 
has enabled industry to fix prices at the 
expense of the consuming public of the 
country. 

When railroads were giving rebates, 
cutting and slashing rates because of 
keen competition, they, too, came to Con- 
gress and Congress gave them the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which has 
full control] of fixing freight rates, hav- 
ing in mind the great interests of the 
railroads of the country. 

Not only did Congress do this, but re- 
cently Congress passed legislation giving 
to this Commission the authority to take 
over the rate making for trucks, busses, 
and water transportation, all of which 
will be worked into a program of cutting 
out altogether, or as much as possible, 
any competition on the part of these 
various lines of transportation against 
the railroads. 

Some time ago Congress passed the 
wages-and-hours law for labor, placing a 
bottom under wages and maximum 
hours. 

The Fair Trade Practice Act is nothing 
but a price fixing piece of legislation in 
the interest of thousands of manufac- 
turers who not only have the actual right 
to fix the retail price on their products 
sold under trade-mark protection 
through the retailers of the country, but 
they have the actual right to fix the price 
on their products which contain their 
names thereon—you can take it or 
leave it. 

There are many other bills that we 
have -passed in the interest of other 
groups which I shall not take the time 
to refer to at this time. 

For the past 35 years, more or less, we 
have been trying to pass legislation to be 
helpful to farmers. 

It is true that this administration has 
been of wonderful service to agriculture 
in soil building and along other lines, but 
that which farmers have been promised 
all of these years, that is, equality in 
price with these other groups, many of 
whom are operating under monopolistic 
trade practice rules and regulations, has 
never been given to farmers. 

I want to state to you frankly that un- 
less we are able to give to farmers actual 
parity for their farm products, in line 
with the prices that they have to pay 
for that which they purchase, we are 
going to continue to have thousands of 
perfectly good and innocent farmers los- 
ing their farms, many of which they 
have heired from their fathers and 
grandfathers, going into that increasing 
class of hopeless and helpless tenant 
farmers. 

During this administration the Con- 
gress has passed legislation authorizing 
the spending of millions for the purpose 
of purchasing farms for tenant farmers. 
I have gone along, voting for this legis- 
lation and for appropriations to carry 
out the provisions of the farm-tenant 





bill, but I want to state to you frankly 
that it is going to be impossible to make 
landowners out of tenants until we stop 
the thing that is making tenants out of 
landowners. 

It is a known fact that all of these 
protected groups, more or less, are ac- 
tually grazing on agriculture, and, nat- 
urally, anything that we would do in the 
way of passing legislation which would 
tend to do for farmers that which the 
Congress has done for other groups, 
would perhaps interfere with this good 
grazing on the part of these groups. 
Therefore, as usual, there will be a great 
howl coming up from them, there will be 
lots of lobbying around the Department 
of Agriculture and the Congress. Much 
propaganda will be going out through the 
press, in the various magazines, owned 
and printed by these groups opposing our 
efforts. 

Having all or this in mind, I am, as 
stated, hoping that the Department of 
Agriculture, as well as the Members of 
this House, many of whom represent the 
great agricultural districts of this coun- 
try, will join with me and my committee 
in trying to solve these momentous farm 
problems. 

The letter from Mr. Bledsoe is as fol- 
lows: 


GREENWOOD, MIss., January 1941. 
AGRICULTURAL QUESTIONS OF 1941 


To the Seventy-seventh Congress of the 
United States of America: 

Will our capitalistic democracy survive 
under internal and external industrial tur- 
moil and war? Wil) cur Congress prove to 
be the bulwark of #ur democracy? Will the 
extension of our J’ederal Government into 
our domestic economy curtail our freedom? 
Does history record that paternalistic gov- 
ernments which fed their peoples failed to 
survive? Was Thomes Jefferson right when 
he said, “The best governed is the least gov- 
erned nation”? 

Does human labor perform a dual function 
of production and consumption? Should 
our Government carefully safeguard and 
equitably administer these sacred God-given 
rights? Should a democratic government 
limit its economic intrusion for this purpose 
only—“The pursuit of happiness”? 

Does an unbalanced price structure cause 
one group of our population to give more 
labor hours to the protected group? If our 
price structure is out of balance 20 percent, 
does the unprotected group give 1 year of 
labor out of 5 to the protected group? When 
our Federal Government forces this situation 
by law, is it guilty of producing economic 
and human slavery? Does economic and 
human slavery produce the same social prob- 
lems? 

Is a governmental appropriation a requisi- 
tion of human labor hours? Does an appro- 
priation for a nonproductive enterprise such 
as arrnaments have to be paid for out of pro- 
ductive labor hours of the future or the past? 
Does this reduce our standard of living? 
Does the greatest consumption and produc- 
tion of human labor hours produce the high- 
est standard of living? Do man-made laws 
that interfere with this natural process prove 
detrimental to our general welfare? 

Does the levying of import taxes above the 
level to procure the greatest revenue produce 
an abnormal unbalanced artificial price 
structure? Is it the intent of our Constitu- 
tion to levy a tax so high that it produces 
practically no revenue? Is this a case of “the 
right to tax is.the power to destroy”? Can 
this unbalanced price structure be the basic 
cause of periodic depressions in this Nation 
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which is the nearest self-contained of all 
political subdivisions of this world? 

When industrial labor is subsidized through 
the tariff and agricultural and idle laborers 
are subsidized through doles, can a capitalis- 
tic democracy survive in a popular election? 
Did our forefathers intend that a government 
under our Constitution could or would use 
the taxing power to set up an artificial price 
structure to subsidize voters or levy tax 
money to subsidize voters by doles? 

Did the unbalanced condition within our 
artificial price structure produce our present 
reform government? Are the honest efforts 
of our present Government to remedy this 
condition a sound procedure? Is it an indi- 
rect artificial approach to offset and not to 
remedy an artificial condition? If our pres- 
ent experimental receivership fails to bal- 
ance the economic condition of our popula- 
tion, what form of government will be tried 
next based on historical records? 

If an artificial price structure is best for 
this Nation, should we put agriculture on 
equality with industry and provide a bal- 
anced and complete artificial price structure? 
Could this be accomplished by levying import 
duties on all raw materials as well as other 
imports to provide for export subsidies on 
all agricultural products under price-fixing 
loans that would reduce the price to a level 
which would force them into world trade? 
Within an artificial price structure, will it be 
cheaper and more efficient to handle the sur- 
plus rather than the total volume of domes- 
tic consumption? Would this remove agri- 
culture out of our National Treasury? 

Are our normal agricultural imports greater 
than our excess agricultural productions? 
Are the excess agricultural productions of 
our domestic market units uf wealth in world 
trade, or are they impounded surplus within 
an artificial price structure? Would the ex- 
change of our excess agricultural raw mate- 
rials for necessary imported raw materials 
produce a healthy and noncompetitive world 
trade? When we were a debtor nation did we 
use our excess agricultural products to serv- 
ice our foreign debts? Should agriculture be 
given first call on all foreign exchange while 
industry is protected in our domestic market? 

Does World War II, as well as World War I, 
prove that agriculture, providing food and 
clothing, is the first line of defemse of any 
nation? Should the first line of defense, con- 
sisting of 24 percent of our population, be 
left prostrate and on the dol: while we double 
our second line of defense with a two-ocean 
navy and an adequate army? Did the first 
line of defense ever consider striking and 
starving our peoples in time of peace or war, 
although forced by Federal fiat into a peas- 
antized condition? Is collective striking a 
severe form of economic brutality? Can these 
opposite viewpoints of agricultural and in- 
dustrial labor, although economically inter- 
locked, be maintained in our democracy? 

When our Government passes laws to force 
all industrial labor into unions to bargain and 
strike for higher wages in a protected market, 
who pays the bill? Does the farmer in an 
unprotected market pay most of the bill 
through a decrease in the exchange ratio be- 
tween industrial and agricultural labor 
hours? Does this arrangement wipe out all 
benefits of the farmer’s meager doles? Is 
this a democratic approach to promote 
equality of opportunity? 

Should the reward of human labor be in 
proportion to the amount of wealth produced 
rather than measured by an artificially priced 
medium of exchange? Is the human labor 
hour the basis of wealth? 

If economic and human slavery produce 
the same results, would a court of economic 
justice be the democratic method of deter- 
mining equality of opportunity for all human 
labor hours within an artificial price struc- 
ture? Would this relieve Congress of pres- 
sure groups? Does the present industrial 
National Labor Relations Board merely deter- 
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mine how much the farmer is going to have 
to reduce his meager standard of living? In 
our annual production of units of wealth, if 
one group gets more than its share, will the 
unprotected group receive less than its equi- 
table share? Does the higher standard of 
living of the 7%6-percent industrial group 
mean that the 24-percent agricultural group 
is living below the average of the world price 
level? Is the American agricultural ratio of 
exchange per unit of wealth below that of 
the coolie? 

Why should this Nation proclaim to the 
world its protection of the downtrodden, 
when, before World War II, a survey made by 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
shows that in Nazi Germany the farmer re- 
ceived 270 percent more in industrial labor 
hours than the American farmer? Does this 
coincide with the fact that the American 
farmer, consisting of approximately 25 per- 
cent of our population, receives approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the national income? 
Should these conditions be maintained by 
force of Government and circumstances? Is 
agriculture the weakest link in our economic 
system? 

Does the present Federal farm program of 
purchase and sale of food and fiber factories 
(farms) produce an economic miracle or ad- 
just the unbalanced exchange ratio between 
agricultural and industrial human labor 
hours? Is it a method of perpetuating 
peasantry? 

Is it a fact that our agricultural cash in- 
come and factory pay rolls maintain a paral- 
lel of practically equal amounts in peace- 
times? If so, can industry prosper without a 
prosperous agriculture? Under this economic 
interlocked condition, do increases in indus- 
trial wages eventually reduce the number of 
laborers and promote technological advances? 

Does agriculture consume the greatest num- 
ber of human labor hours per unit of wealth? 
If it does, why would it be to the advantage 
of our Nation to reduce agriculture to domes- 
tic needs? Should this great risk be taken 
solely to force an artificial price situation? 
If all of our population had ample food and 
clothing, would our excess production be bur- 
densome as insurance against hunger and 
cold? Should our population as a whole 
maintain this necessary form of insurance? 

Does the Western Hemisphere, with 13 per- 
cent of the world’s population, produce an ex- 
cess of agricultural products in each nation, 
which are in turn forced to exchange their 
excess of agricultural products with the 
densely populated industrial nations of the 
world, irrespective of their form of govern- 
ment? If this Nation has failed to justly 
handle its agricultural problem, should it 
presume to give advice to the rest of these 
nations who are competitors and speak a dif- 
ferent tongue with different ideals of life? Is 
our influence with these nations limited to the 
volume of the exchange of units of wealth 
necessary for each other’s standard of living? 

Has the annual volume of industrial labor 
been twelve to fifteen billion labor hours in 
the late thirties against twenty to twenty-two 
billion labor hours in the late twenties? Will 
the defense program consuming annually ten 
to fifteen billion additional labor hours, in- 
troduced into our normal domestic economy, 
produce an unreasonable price situation that 
can only be controlled by pricé fixation with a 
limited range? 

Is it a fact that we already are practicing 
artificial price fixation with gold, tariffs, com- 
modity loans, and wages and hours for non- 
agricultural groups? Is this range too wide 
for fair equalization? Would it be wise, based 
on our experience of the last World War, to 
fix prices now so as to forestall the disaster? 
In fixing prices would it be wise and just 
to place agriculture on equality with in- 
dustry? 

Is farm relief simply a matter of equaliza- 
tion by adjustment to our artificial price 
structure? Should it be called farm relief or 
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equality of opportunity? With equality of 
opportunity, will the agricultural hour be 
among the cheapest of all human labor hours? 

Has the continued refusal to give agricul- 
ture equality of opportunity been due to the 
smug complacency of our great protected ma- 
jority who maintain a well-clothed body and 
a full stomach at world prices? Can the 
morale and unity of our democracy be main- 
tained under these unbalanced economic con- 
ditions? Does the American farmer want the 
National Treasury to issue him a dole or a 
fair deal? 

Will the Seventy-seventh Congress of the 
United States of America proceed with com- 
mon honesty to permanently balance our 
price structure above world prices in order 
to give the American farmer equality of op- 
portunity and emancipation from economic 
slavery so that each and every human labor- 
hour of sweat and toil can be exchanged for 
its fair share of the necessities of life? 

May you find divine guidance to solve the 
great problems that confront you. 

O. F. BLEDSOE. 





Radio “Shell Shock” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people are subjected to a steady ver- 
bal bombardment of war news which 
must be creating various psychoses. 
Among those creating unfounded fears 
and hysteria must be numbered our pres- 
ent President. Why cannot something 
be done to restore sane thinking and un- 
emotional analysis to the minds of our 
people, who must face serious interna- 
tional problems? The following article 
discusses the suffering caused by radio 
commentators: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of January 14, 
1941] 


RADIO “SHELL SHOCK” 


Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone, New York psy- 
chiatrist, says some Americans are already 
suffering from “shell shock.” These persons 
talk almost endlessiy about the war, read 
about it in the newspapers and listen to radio 
commentators explaining the “significance of 
it all.” Finally, without ever having heard 
real sheilfire or bursting bombs, solely from 
the “echo of war,” their nerves give way. 

It is a sad thing, thinks Dr. Rathbone, who 
advises Americans to take it easy, to relax— 
and to stop listening to commentators who 
read news of the most unimportant kind with 
“a voice of impending dcom.” 

Those sonorous baritones who see calamity 
in every small incident, those rapid fire ped- 
lers of banalities who parade “spec‘al infor- 
mation” from mysterious sources and those 
pseudo-scientists who pretend to analyze the 
censored and unreliable trivia often handed 
out with the communiques should not be 
taken too seriously. Time and again their 
Delphic predictions have been disproved by 
events. Time and again their analyses go 
wrong. But on they go, day after day, with 
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unimpaired confidence, with undiminished 
sureness that theirs is the voice of history as 
yet unwritten. 





The National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, January 16, 1941 





Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, elec- 
tion is over. The people have spoken. 
It is the American way to abide by the 
decision of the majority. Democrats or 
Republicans, we are all Americans, first 
and foremost. During the campaign just 
closed I urged the defeat of President 
Roosevelt as vigorously, yes, even as ag- 
gressively, as any other. For me to say 
now that I regard this criticism as unjus- 
tified would be untrue and hypocritical. 
But the chief fact for all of us to remem- 
ber today is that Mr. Roosevelt is still 
President of the United States, that he 
retains office by the due election process 
of democracy. We sincerely trust that 
the rising vote against him, as reflected in 
the popular totals, will have a sobering 
effect on President Roosevelt and check 
the long trend toward centralization of 
authority. As loyal American in a time 
of great peril it is now our duty to forget 
the bitterness of the campaign and unite 
for our own security. And we humbly 
hope that President Roosevelt will be en- 
dowed with divine strength and wisdom 
in the days ahead. 

Now, more than ever before, the United 
States has need for national unity. 

In the past the people of America have 
demonstrated the remarkable capacity of 
rising above factional and party strife 
when the electorate has spoken. We have 
accepted the verdict of the majority with 
the utmost tolerance and good will. 

In some countries when an election is 
over, the losing party takes to the woods 
because they know the winning party has 
the power and guns. They are poor los- 
.ers because their adversaries are poor 
winners. 

The basic principle, or one at least, of 
our land is the recognition of the rights 
of the minority and the protection of the 
rights o° each individual. This principle 
must prevail if this country is to march 
forward to a higher and better destiny. 
This is our solemn duty today. We must 
realize that the United States is greater 
than each of us and greater than all of 
us. We must lay aside personal feelings 
for the cause of a better, fuller, and finer 
America. National unity is our goal. Let 
us realize this goal in the ties of our com- 
mon citizenship. 

Our Nation is based on individual op- 
portunity—freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom of the press. If any 
nation or any people from anywhere 


attack us, every American worthy of the 
2e Willing to meet them at the 


name will 
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water’s edge and fight with every resource 
at our country’s disposal. 

We Americans are devoted to the ideals 
of peace. This is our America, our de- 
mocracy, ours to govern, ours to advance, 
ours to perfect, and ours to make more 
glorious. Every American has a solemn 
and lofty duty laid upon him, a duty in 
proportion to his ability, his resources, 
and his intellect. This is our America. 

We don’t want war. We have never 
drawn the sword except to vindicate the 
violation of sacred rights. We want to 
lead our own life and attain our national 
destiny without foreign aggression or in- 
volvement. Neither do we covet the ter- 
ritory nor the riches of other lands. 
We don’t want entangling alliances with 
foreign nations. Neither do we propose 
to be the victim of foreign aggression or 
conquest. We don’t want a foot of for- 
eign territory, not a mile of any country 
under the sun; but, by the same token, 
we will not give up a single inch of Ameri- 
can territory to any aggressor on the face 
of the earth. We pray that the United 
States may not be dragged into a war 
anywhere on the globe. Our flag is the 
flag of peace, freedom, and international 
good will. It is the emblem of a liberty- 
loving and p:zace-loving people. There 
cannot be peace except in armed defense. 
We shall arm, not for war, but for peace. 
Let us say to any power on earth who 
challenges our security or threatens our 
safety, “We want no war with you; but 
if you challenge our institutions or attack 
our territories, we shall resist on the sea 
and under the sea, on the land and above 
the land, with a Navy, with an Army, 
and with an Air Force unconquerable and 
irresistible.” 


I want to discuss with you the practical 
aspects of our own national defense; the 
kind of help, and the extent of it, that 
we ought to give to the rest of the world 
in this awful crisis; what we must do to 
achieve not only our own security from 
without but from within as well, because 
our greatest danger is from within. 
France was defeated from within. Hol- 
land, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Rumania—all were defeated from within. 
Not only must we guard against air col- 
umns, undersea columns, tank columns, 
and bayonet columns—we must also 
guard against the most dangerous and 
subile of all—the “fifth column” of 
traitors, of treacherous, cunning, murder- 
ous, unprincipled “fifth columnists” in 
our midst. 

Now, in order to attempt any analysis, 
in order to get any kind of @ practical 
view of this jigsaw puzzle of our national 
defense—and a jigsaw puzzle it has be- 
come because of the politics, the selfish 
interests, the propaganda that have been 
injected into it—we must lay out ail the 
pieces, as it were, study them, and see 
where they fit in; discern, if we can, what 
sort of a pattern evolves from them and 
then upon that pattern base what we 
hope may be sound conclusions as to our 
own proper course. 

I shall, therefore, with your indulgence, 
proceed to lay out the pieces of the puzzle 
before you. 

First. Is our front line of defense on 
the Rhine? Is it on the French side of 
the English Channel? Is it on the 








“bulge” of South America? Or is it on 
our own shores? Instantly we are in the 
midst of controversy. It is apparent, of 
course, that if we are to uphold the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, we must raise, equip, and 
maintain the armies, the ships, the mu- 
nitions, and the men to protect all of the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere— 
in addition to which we must make our- 
selves responsib!e for the economic wel- 
fare of those countries as well, and that 
means nothing less than taking into our 
fold millions, scores and scores of mil- 
lions, of unemployed people, of peons, 
whose living levels, whose cultural levels, 
whose health levels, and whose working 
levels are far, far beneath our own. 

Second. Is Great Britain fighting our 
battle as well as her own? More con- 
troversy. Some earnest Americans— 
many of them, in fact—vehemently as- 
sert that Britain is fighting our battle. 
If that is true, we should be ashamed 
that we are not in the battle with every- 
thing we have—or are we? Others assert 
that Britain is fighting only her own 
battle and that if the situation were 
reversed Britain would not be concerned 
particularly with coming to our assist- 
ance. These Americans—and they are 
earnest, sincere men and women, too— 
insist that Europe has been a battle- 
ground for more than a thousand years 
and that it will continue to be a battle- 
ground for another thousand years be- 
cause of the racial hate, prejudices, sus- 
picions, fears, language, and religious dif- 
ferences. They insist, do these Amer- 
icans, that we are geographically, eco- 
nomically, and sociologically different. 
We are removed from Europe’s quarrels 
and conflicts by an ocean. We are re- 
moved from oriental quarrels and con- 
flicts by another sea. 

We have a friendly power on the north 
of us and friendly powers to the south of 
us. Those who thus insist that our na- 
tional defense lies on this side of the 
ocean are again divided between those 
who believe we must uphold the tenets 
of the Monroe Doctrine and prepare to 
protect against both military and eco- 
nomic assaults the wuole of the Western 
Hemisphere, and those who believe that 
is too great a task for us successfully to 
undertake, and who insist that we should 
first and foremost make ourselves within 
the confines of the United States impreg- 
nable—too strong for any nation or any 
combination of nations to dare attack. 

Third. Should we give Britain all of 
our efforts and all of our defense? Still 
more controversy. On one side are those 
who, like the Committee to Defend Amer- 
ica by Aiding the Allies, believe that if 
we can provide the British with the ma- 
chines and munitions of war in time we 
will not have to send men and that there- 
fore, as a measure of enlightened self- 
interest, we should, if necessary, denude 
ourselves of all our defenses, strip our 
own resources down to the bone, and in 
that way aid Britain. Opponents of this 
theory point out that if we do that we 
will invite attack in the Pacific from 
Japan, on the one hand; that we would 
be in no position to protect Central and 
South American countries, on the other; 
and, above all, that if, even with such aid, 
Britain should go down in defeat, the 
South and Central American countries, 





seeing our weakness, would swing to the 
cause of the dictators, become organized 
against us, and we would be overrun 
before we could prepare a new defense. 

Fourth. Should we give Britain credit? 
Should we “lend” or “lease” weapons and 
munitions of war to her, including food? 
Should we trade these weapons and mu- 
nitions of war for territory we need for 
defense? Or should we recognize that we 
must give Britain these instruments and 
munitions of war, never expecting to re- 
ceive a penny in repayment therefor. 
More and more Americans who are intel- 
lectually clear-sighted and honest are 
beginning to see what should be apparent 
1» everyone. We gave Britain and 
France and Germany and all the other 
countries of Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere credits during and after the 
last war. The result is that we have the 
finest collection of worthless I. O. U.’s in 
the world. Let us look at this situation 
squarely. To give credit to Britain means 
to give to Britain. As for the so-called 
“lend-lease” plan, that is just as absurd 
as proposing to lease a custard pie to a 
man who already owes you for several 
custard pies loaned—and consumed—in 
the past. 

Fifth. Assuming the probability that 
the war will be a long and devastating 
one, assuming that our own debt will be 
so gigantic as to be utterly beyond our 
present imagination, and assuming that 
the whole of Europe will be in ruins, will 
the United States be expected not only 
to pay the cost of the war, to be the 
“arsenal” of Britain, but to be the 
banker, the bakery, the grocery, in short 
the commissary for a devastated Europe 
after the war has ended? The answer to 
that is yes. 

If Britain is to be the victor in this war, 
can she be the victor unless she can drive 
the Germans and the Italians back into 
their own countries, release the subju- 
gated peoples, and for years and years 
afterward keep the Germans and the 
Talians practically imprisoned both phys- 
ically and economically in their own 
countries? ‘The answer to that, in my 
opinion, is no. If this be true, when the 
time comes for her to do that, will she 
want four or five or six million American 
boys to do the job? The answer to that, 
in my opinion, is yes. It is just as certain 
as the sunrise and sunset that that is 
what will eventuate. 

On the evening of Sunday, December 
29, President Roosevelt in a Nation-wide 
radio address gave the American people 
a message. I think it cannot be denied 
that in that message he repealed, without 
the benefit of Congress, all pretense of 
our obeying our Neutrality Act. We had, 
of course, violated the Neutrality Act in 
scores of instances before that. But up 
to that time we had pretended that we 
were being neutral. We had followed 
certain elaborate forms, which deceived 
no one, least of all ourselves. Even that 
pretense was abandoned in the Presi- 
dent’s address. 

I think it is fair to say also that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made it clear that it is 
futile to talk further about credits to 
Britain. 

I think it is fair to say also that Presi- 


dent Roosevelt laid down the policy that 
we are to be world banker as well as world 
arsenal, 

I think it is fair also to say that in his 
address President Roosevelt raised the 
issue and condemned the American prac- 
tice of disagreement, discussion, and 
compromise which has been our historic 
American way of Government and of life 
when he said: 

There are also American citizens, many 
of them in high places, who, unwittingly in 
most cases, are aiding and abetting the work 
of these (“fifth columnist’) agents. I do not 
charge these American citizens with being 
foreign agents. But I do charge them with 
doing exactly the kind of work that the dic- 
tators want done in the United States. 


In that passage the President laid down 
the dictum that any American citizen, no 
matter how sincere, who dares to dis- 
agree with the administration policy of 
going into this war is either a witting or 
an unwitting agent of the dictators. I 
deny that charge. I deny that even the 
President of the United States has a 
right to make any such charge. I believe 
American citizens who must do the fight- 
ing and the dying and the paying for any 
wars we get into still have a right to 
differ as to our methods of defense, as to 
how far we ought to get into this war, 
and as to what our course for the future 
ought to be. If we have reached a point 
where American citizens are to be 
charged with being enemy spies or un- 
witting aides to dictators, merely because 
they exercise their constitutional rights 
of free thought and free speech, then we 
have already abandoned democracy in 
the United States of America. 

I think it is fair to say the President 
in his address went as far as he possibly 
could toward declaring us in this war ex- 
cept for the actual physical fact of send- 
ing soldiers abroad. I think it is also 
fair to say that we are headed straight 
for the time when the President will go 
to the Congress with the declaration that 
an emergency due to the imminence of 
war exists, and will ask for the valida- 
tion of the so-called Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion Plan. 

I have not the time to describe to you 
in detail what the mobilization plan is. 
I will say this, however, that in its en- 
tirety it is a complete pattern for a mil- 
itary dictatorship in this country just as 
ruthless, just as powerful, and just as 
arbitrary as any dictatorship that exists 
anywhere in the world at this hour. I 
will say to you ladies and gentlemen that 
the minute we get fully into this war to 
uphold democracy, as they tell us, our 
first act at home will be to give up de- 
mocracy—to abandon it. The minute we 
go into this war to uphold so-called free 
governments abroad, our first act will be 
to abolish free government at home. The 
minute we go into this war to defeat 
the military despots of Europe, our first 
act will be to set up a military despot at 
home. That is exactly and precisely what 
the mobilization plan means, and it can- 
not be denied. 

Now, my friends, I am not bringing up 
heré the question of whether we do or do 
not agree with Administration’s policy. 
It is too late now to talk about that. The 
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policy has been laid down. The acts of 
war have been committed. The neu- 
trality statutes have been kicked aside. 
We are in this war now—in it up to the 
hilt. I am not asking you today to take 
sides for or against the Administration’s 
policy. I am simply trying to tell you in 
plain terms what the effects and the re- 
sults of that policy are bound to be. I 
think the least we can ask for as Ameri- 
can citizens is that we be told the plain 
truth about these matters in order that 
we may take whatever steps we do take 
with our eyes open, instead of blind- 
folded, as we have been in the past. 

As for myself, I want to say to you that 
I believe that the Nation ought to turn to 
with the same energy that it would if 
Washington were being bombed to pro- 
duce a national defense. We ought to be 
able to produce that national defense 
and at the same time vastly aid Britain 
with munitions of war. We have the 
productive capacity to do that. 

Therefore, in conclusion, I want to say 
that for my own part I think we must 
strain every fiber of our being to preduce 
a national defense and that we will have 
to see this thing through as a united 
people wholeheartedly devoted to the 
cause of winning the war, and protecting 
ourselves against any and all dictators. 





Los Angeles Examiner Analyzes Report 
of Federal Reserve Bank Group 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, January 16, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. “Mr. 
Speaker, it is gratifying, indeed, to me 
to be able to follow up the speech which 
I made in the House on Monday, January 
13, regarding the report of the Federal 
Reserve Board and bank presidents with 
the very forceful and effective editorial 
appearing in the Los Angeles Examiner 
on Friday, January 3. 

While I cannot, of course, claim that 
there is complete agreement between the 
editorial of the Examiner and my speech, 
nevertheless, there is such agreement on 
the two fundamental points, namely, 
that this is certainly not the time to talk 
about deflationary moves and that the 
control of monetary system should vest 
in an agency of Congress rather than in 
a group of private bankers. 

The Examiner editorial is as follows: 
[William Randolph Hearst, in first column, 

Los Angeles Examiner of January 3, 1941] 
IN THE NEWS 

The dispatches state that: 

“The Federal Reserve System has called 
upon Congress to take away from President 
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Roosevelt most of the far-reaching monetary 
powers he has acquired during 8 years in the 
White House. 

“In the same move the Reserve System 
unanimously asked Congress for sweeping in- 
creases in its own control over the Nation's 
entire fiscal structure. 

“This startling power transfer was asked 
in the course of a broadside attack against 
any and all inflationary tendencies which 
have been or which may be induced by ex- 
pansion pressure on the defense program.” 

In the first place, what is the Federal Re- 
serve System? 

It is composed of an advisory or super- 
visory board called the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

This is a quasi governmental agency ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate. 

Under this Board operate 12 Federal Reserve 
banks which are privately owned institutions. 

What exactly then, in the second place, is 
inflation, and what are the “inflationary 
tendencies which have been or may be in- 
duced by expansion of pressure on the de- 
fense program”? 

Inflation can be generally and comprehen- 
sively defined as an increase of the circulat- 
ing medium beyond the amount necessary 
for the transaction of the private and public 
economic activities of the country. 

What is the harm of inflation? 

It throws values out of their proper rela- 
tions. 

It cheapens the unit of exchange—the 
dollar. 

It exaggerates the prices of commodities. 

It is likely to overstimulate business and 
to overexpand industry beyond the point of 
needed production, and it precipitates specu- 
lation which frequently ends in economic 
disaster. 

What, then, is deflation? 

It can be described as a decrease in circu- 
lating medium below the amount necessary 
to conduct properly the economic transac- 
tions of the Nation. 

What is the injury inflicted by deflation? 

We ought to know. We have just been 
through a deflationary period. 

But to recite the injuries, it exaggerates 
the value of the dollar and gives undue power 
and opportunity to the financial institutions 
which possess ready cash. 

It depreciates the values of goods and 
products. 

It contracts industry and creates conse- 
quent unemployment. 

H restricts purchasing power and di- 
minishes the transaction of business and 
decreases the employment incidental to in- 
dustrial activity. 

Furthermore, it precipitates business fail- 
ures through lack of consumption and pro- 
duction and profit. 

It is obvious, therefore, that while inflation 
is undesirable and dangerous, deflation is 
equally disastrous and is responsible for the 
recurrent periods of economic agony that the 
people are compelled to endure and which we 
call depressions. 

The attempt to emerge from a period of 
depression and deflation and to return to a 
condition of economic stability and prosperity 
is called reflation. 

It is definitely and distinctly not inflation. 

It is positively not an unworthy endeavor to 
create an excess of circulating medium. 

It is merely a commendable effort to pro- 
vide an adequate amount of dollars—and a 
liquid and liberal circulation of dollars—for 
the proper and profitable conduct of the busi- 
ness activities of a great productive nation. 

The only persons who can be opposed to 
reasonable reflation are those who find the 
evils of deflation to their pecuniary advantage. 
Let us remember that the Federal Reserve 
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System is in the main a combination of 
private financial institutions. 

Its demands, therefore, that Congress de- 
prive President Roosevelt of his monetary 
powers in order to endow this semiprivate 
institution with control over the Nation’s 
financial structure, seem a very unwise and 
even a very impudent proposal. 

The reason given for the extraordinary de- 
mand is to prevent “any and all inflationary 
tendencies which may have been or may be 
induced by expansion pressure on the de- 
fense program.” 

Up to date there has not been any in- 
flation nor any undesirable inflationary 
tendencies. 

There has not been, in fact, any sufficient 
reflation from the low point of deflation in 
1931. 

The country has suffered for many years 
under the effects of the deflation of the de- 
pression era, and under the deflationary 
effect of the high taxation which followed. 

Money has been withdrawn from circu- 
lation and from use in industrial activity 
by excessive taxation. 

Expansion in industry has been prevented— 
reemployment has been hampered—the de- 
pression and its unhappy effects have been 
unduly prolonged by deflation, and by the 
high taxation which is definitely a deflation- 
ary measure, since it takes money away from 
industry and employment and delivers it to 
incompetent and unproductive politicians. 

Now the slightest tendency toward wholly 
proper and necessary refiation is opposed by 
the high financial interests represented in 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Yet the small return of prosperity that 
we have had is due to this slight reflationary 
tendency. 

The extensive program of construction by 
Government for defense of the Nation has 
two benefits: It provides for the protection of 
our people and it adds to their prosperity by 
putting money into circulation and to their 
gainful employment by creating, albeit 
temporarily, a demand for labor. 

Therefore the attack of the Federal Re- 
serve System is not only an attack on neces- 
sary reflation but it is indirectly an attack 
upon the defense program of the Govern- 
ment. 

The country will never have any real and 
stable prosperity until there is adequate re- 
flation and a permanent restoration of in- 
dustrial activity and a necessary amount of 
circulating media to supply the means, 
method, and material for the transaction of 
the business of this business Nation. 

Government expenditure has at best only 
a temporary effect: First, because its refla- 
tionary result is soon slowed up and eventu- 
ally overcome by the deflation consequent 
upon high taxation; and, second, because the 
sources of income from taxation are limited 
and will eventually be exhausted by growing 
taxes. 

Permanent prosperity must positively and 
obviously be dependent upon natural and un- 
restricted industrial activity. 

That activity will provide employment and 
create the wealth upon the distribution of 
which in wages and dividends prosperity is 
based. 

The expansion of Government construction 
is, as we all know full well by this time, 
merely priming the economic pump. 

The full flow of permanent prosperity must 
be derived from the deep wells and springs 
and streams of industry. 

But there shou’d be no complaint from 
high finance about the small prosperity and 
the small reflation which has been produced 
by priming the pump—especially when, as 
now, the pump priming is in the interests of 
national defense. 

The idea of placing the control of the fi- 
nances of the country in the hands of a group 














of private financial institutions, even though 
headed by a public board, is a preposterous 
proposition. 

It might mean a return to conditions as 
bad as those which prevailed before the panic 
of 1929 

But opposition to the extraordinary pro- 
posals of the Federal Reserve System does not 
mean that there might not properly be some 
limitation to the financial powers of the 
President. 

It does mean, however, that those powers 
should be transferred to the regular depart- 
ments of government where they belong, and 
certainly not be transferred to private or 
semiprivate financial interests to be used, 
mayhap, for financial manipulation or specu- 
lation or for the oppression of that main and 
major body of business which would be de- 
pendent upon such financial powers. 

The plain and final facts are that injurious 
inflation is not impending in any form or in 
any phase. 

The country, on the contrary, has been 
suffering from the effects of deflation. 

The small prosperity which is being restored 
is due to a minor and insufficient amount 
of reflation. 

The country does not want a return to the 
private control of the Nation’s finances which 
prevaiied before the panic. 

The country does not want another panic 
and it does not want private manipulation 
of the country’s finances. 

The control of the finances of the Govern- 
ment should be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment—in the hands of the President and the 
Congress. 

There is not too much control of the coun- 
try’s finances by the Government. 

If there is too much control by the Presi- 
dent, part of that control can be diverted to 
Congress. 

But the constitutional departments of gov- 
ernment should have control of the Nation’s 
finances and should properly proceed to over- 
come the effects of deflation and depression 
and the deflationary effects of excessive 
taxation, not merely by governmental expen- 
diture but by intelligent stimulation and en- 
couragement of the general industrial activity 
and expansion on which wealth and the dis- 
tribution of weaith in wages depend, and 
upon which any permanent prosperity must 
soundly be based. 





The Federal Reserve’s Proposal and Big- 
Time Money Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


ARTICLE. FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
SENTINEL 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel: 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel of January 11, 
1941] 


BUT, SAYS BOAKE CARTER 


Hot and heavy will be the fireworks in 
Congress when the gentlemen get around 
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to debating the Federal Reserve's proposal 
to denude the President of his money-con- 
trol powers and transfer them to the Fed- 
Reserve. 
But the exchanges will be mostly words— 
and no more. 

What difference is there, in the ultimate 
result, between the method now in vogue 
and the method of financing and financial 
control requested by the Federal Reserve 
Board? 

Isn’t it true that there’s none—except 
that the bankers will get a slice of interest 
that they don’t get now? 

The Board warns against the possibility 
of the President further devaluing the gold 
content of the dollar. Since we now have 
most of the gold of the world, and we are 
paying a higher price for it than anyone 
else in the world, hardly is the President 
likely to reduce it still further and there- 
fore be obliged to pay even higher prices. 

The Federal Reserve warns of the printing 
of “greenbacks,” which the President now 
has power to do. What’s the difference be- 
tween printing greenbacks and printing 
other pretty pieces of paper called “bonds,” 
handing these to the banks as collateral, 
and then borrowing from the banks against 
that printed paper? 

In both cases they are merely Govern- 
ment-debt receipts. 

A pawnbroker starts in business with $100,- 
000. You want money. You give him jewels 
or precious metals. That is “collateral.” He 
loans you money against that “security.” 

Soon he has loaned out all his $100,000. 
He is holding $300,000 worth of jewelry as 
collateral. He has to have more money to 
stay in business. He trots around to a 
banker. “Lend me $50,000 and I'll put up as 
collateral the $300,000 worth of jewels,” he 
says. And so he gets his money and he con- 
tinues his business. 

Now what does the banker do? The banker 
starts in business with, for the sake of argu- 
ment, $1,000,000. People borrow, putting up 
collateral. Much of it may be Government 
bonds, pieces of paper, just acknowledged 
debt receipts. 

Presently the million dollars is loaned out. 
The banker must continue. He goes to the 
Federal Reserve and asks for more. The Re- 
serve wants collateral, just like everybody 
else. The Federal Reserve is the instrument 
created by the Government to act as banker 
for the banker, just as the banker acts for 
the pawnbroker. 

The banker offers as collateral all the se- 
curities put up with him by his clients when 
they borrowed money from him. Much of it 
may be Government debt receipts. More may 
be corporation debt receipts. 

So the Government agency (Federal Re- 
serve) looks at its own paper and says: 
“Okay.” So it goes to the Treasury, gets 4 
fresh load of pretty printed paper bills called 
money, gives it to the banker with a fatherly 
pat on the back, and says: “There, my boy, 
go thou and make some more interest,” and, 
in the meanwhile, accepts its own debt re- 
ceipts as security! 

The major functions of the banks are serv- 
ice to clear transactions; places for the issu- 
ing of deposits or receipts called money. 

And, incidentally, why is the administra- 
tion acquiescing with the Federal Reserve 
Board’s proposal? Primarily because it has 
discovered that it can’t raise by taxation the 
revenue to meet what it wants to spend, but 
must get it by borrowing from the bankers, 
who make a nice little piece of change on 
the transaction, and mark up the debt re- 
ceipts (collateral) they get as “assets”! 

When you get into the big-time money 
business, boy, it’s quite a business! 





Think Now! Shall We Lend-Lease? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


EDITORIAL AND LETTERS ON LEND-LEASE 
BILL 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include therein 
an editorial by W. D. Archie, editor of 
the Shenandoah (Iowa) Evening Senti- 
nel, entitled “On to War,’ in which he 
voices his opposition to the lend-lease 
bill, H. R. 1776. 

Along with this editorial I want to have 
printed two letters from my district 
which are indicative of the sentiment 
expressed in scores of letters I get each 
day on this vital and far-reaching pro- 
posed legislation. 

The editorial and these two letters are 
full of true Americanism and will give 
all who read them a great deal of food 
for thought. The questions propounded 
to all Congressmen in the last letter are 
certainly very pertinent at this particular 
time, and I trust that no Representative 
of the people will brush them aside lightly 
during this critical period in the history 
of our Nation. 

The editorial and letters follow: 


[From the Shenandoah (Iowa) Evening 
Sentinel } 


ON TO WAR 


The “lend-lease bill” is now before Congress 
and will probably be passed shortly. It seems 
to be the last step before our entry into war. 

Under the broad powers of the bill we turn 
over to the President most all the powers given 
to a dictator. Under its terms one man can 
make most any move, against most any na- 
tion, at his discretion. 

Candidate Willkie states he favors the bill 
with some modifications, those presumably 
to take away some of the powers of the Presi- 
dent in the bill. Mr. Landon is against the 
whole idea, and after favoring most moves of 
Mr. Roosevelt in regard to help for Britain 
turns against this latest radical plan. 

I go along with Mr. Landon. England needs 
help and needs help now. I favor the giving 
of this help, giving it speedily and freely. But 
there does not seem to be any reason why we 
should be the guardian of the world. Why 
should we decide to let the President decide 
what country needs help and how much help 
we should give them? This is the duty of 
Congress, not the President. 

Nothing more needs to be done to take us 
directly into the European war than this bill. 
It is to all intents and purposes a step into 
the conflict in Europe, not only with airplanes 
and supplies, but with men, guns, and ammu- 
nition. Soon we may see the movement of 
troops into the war zones, and there is a black 
day ahead for our people. 

We did not vote for war. Mr. Roosevelt 
stated he would do everything in his power 
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to avoid war. What has he done to carry out 
this pledge? 

It is useless to talk. The administration 
has the votes to put this law into effect. 
Many who favor aid to England are forced 
to the position of favoring this bill or being 
accused of being pro-Hitler. Thus, effective 
opposition will be difficult to rally around for 
a fight. We are going to take it and try and 
like it. 

For 7 years the President has asked for 
more and more emergency powers and has 
been given them. Each time they claimed 
these powers were for the emergency only, 
but in no case has he relinquished these 
powers when the emergency ends. Some of 
us cannot be blamed for crossing our fingers 
when we again hear the old talk. 

Republicans who have wanted to join the 
administration in a program for unity are 
put in a difficult position. This was prob- 
ably intentional. No Republicans were called 
into the conference when the bill was dis- 
cussed. It is clearly a New Deal bill and they 
want it passed without Republican help. 

Step by step the democracy of the United 
States changes to another of the countries 
with one-man rule. I don’t like it and many 
others of both parties won't like it, but we 
are probably in the position of standing by 
helpless to do anything about the matter. 

So on to war with men—your boy and pos- 
sibly mine—not today but soon. 


—_— 


Dear Mr. JENSEN: I am for all aid to Amer- 
fea? That happens to be my country, and I 
aman American. Giving more aid to England 
can only bring us into war. If two men were 
fighting in front of your house and you ran 
out and helped one, could you expect to stay 
out of the fight? 

We finished up England’s last war to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” All we got out 
of it was a depression from which we have 
never emerged. Our whole economic system 
is so shaky we are near bankrupicy, while Eng- 
land balanced her budget. England still has 
resources, while our country is flooded with 
propaganda which, if listened to, will wreck 
us. Let England drain her resources to the 
point of bankruptcy if she chooses to, but 
I love America more than England and so I 
say, “Let’s keep our country strong. Let’s 
get our economic house in order and build 
our own defenses, and no country will ever 
threaten us. 

We are in no danger if we are strong. If 
we get into this foreign war, we will carry the 
guilt of bringing about a total war. The 
slogan of such a war would rightly be, “Make 
the world safe for totalitarianism.” Democ- 
racy could not continue in a bankrupt 
America. Communism, nazi-ism, and fas- 
cism would have free reign here after such a 
war. 

I still believe in a just God and a here- 
after. What fate could a just God possibly 
have for a Government official who would, 
step by step, lead us into war, causing our 
innocent citizens to shed their blood and give 
up their property. The people do not want 
this war but are afraid we wiil be led into it. 
The most of the common people do not write 
leiters and send telegrams, but accept fate 
with a heavy heart. But God have mercy on 
the souls of those who are trying to wreck 
our beloved country by giving away its de- 
fenses and who by such actions, in spite of 
their promises to the contrary, cannot keep 
us from but lead us to destruction by blood- 
shed and bankruptcy. 

Keep our guns, planes, and men at home. 
Make us strong. Let us shine out after the 
present war is over as the one democracy of 
the world. Let us stop now before it is too 
late and we can’t turn back. 
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To the Honorable Ben F. Jensen and All 
Congressmen: 

GENTLEMEN: Do you dare to vote in the 
affirmative on the measure now before you, 
granting full and complete dictatorial powers 
to the President of the United States? 

“Do you dare, by one single step, to Ge- 
prive 130,000,000 people of a representative 
form of government and substitute therefor 
a@ government by decree, subject only to the 
will of a dictator? 

Do you dare to turn over to one man the 
control of every farm, every factory, every 
ship, every piece of equipment, and every 
human being in this great and glorious 
country of ours? 

Do you dare to vest in one man the 
power to seize, commandeer, and exploit the 
private and public accumulations of the en- 
tire population of a nation of the past 160 
years, without making him accountable to 
any one but himself? 

Do you dare to set up a dictatorship in 
the only true Democracy left in the world 
as an example to other dictatorships of how 
a democracy functions in time of stress? 

Do you dare to lay the groundwork for 
bloody internal strife that must follow as 
sure as night follows day if a free people 
is deprived of the right to representation in 
their Government? 

Do you dare to face an aroused people at 
home when they discover that they have 
been betrayed, that they have been reduced 
to the status of peons, that, instead of being 
sovereign citizens, they have become the 
chattels of a chief of state? 

“Our liberties we prize and our rights we 
will maintain” is the cry of an aroused 


people. 





Unity and Nonpartisanship in Defense 
Questions 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is greatly to be regretted that 
almost before the echoes of his plea for 
unity and nonpartisanship in defense 
questions had ceased echoing through 
the corridors of the Capitol, Mr. Roose- 
velt, by his own action gave the whole 
defense question and all of our foreign 
relations an intensely partisan cast. He 
excluded from his councils on the so- 
called lease-lend bill not only all Re- 
publicans, but all Democrats who were 
not in full sympathy with the adminis- 
tration views. 

Nothing could have been more pointed, 
and no action could have gone further 
to resolve the whole defense question 
and the problems concerning our foreign 
relations into partisanship than this ac- 
tion of the President in calling into coun- 
cil only a selected few Democrats from 
both Houses of the Congress. 

Upon the following questions all good 
Americans are bound to agree: 

First. The Congress is still a coordi- 
nate and functioning branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Its Members are still the 
people’s representatives. 
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Second. The proposed lease-lend bill 
is in fact and effect a proposal for the 
setting up of a dictatorship in the United 
States, with the President as dictator. 

Third. This proposed legislation con- 
tains far greater potential consequences 
for good or ill, so far as our American 
form of government is concerned, and so 
far as the Bill of Rights is concerned, 
than the Court-packing plan embraced, 
and more than any other measure pro- 
posed in the past 50 years has had. 

Fourth. Several provisions of the pro- 
posed lease-lend bill would without any 
question eventuate in our getting into the 
war as belligerents, if we are not already 
in it. 

Fifth. The overwhelming majority of 
the citizens of this country are violently 
opposed to our belligerently getting into 
the war if we can stay out. 

Sixth. The “lease-lend” bill, if enacted, 
would make the President a dictator in 
fact; it would empower him to make the 
United States of America the “arsenal” 
for all nations not embraced in the Ger- 
man-Italian-Japanese-Russian Axis; it 
would make of this country the banking 
Santa Claus for all of those other coun- 
tries. 

Seventh. The description of this pro- 
posed legislation as providing for “leas- 
ing” and “lending” is entirely erroneous 
and misleading. Every sensible person 
knows that we will get no return either in 
“money, marbles, or chalk,” on the mu- 
nitions and implements of war we fur- 
nish Great Britain and her allies. The 
same arguments which are now inducing 
us to enter into this arrangement will be 
used with even greater force after the 
war is over to compel us to cancel all of 
these so-called “leases” and “loans.” 

Eighth. The same arguments that are 
dragging us into this war will be used 
with the same effect after the war is 
over to compel us to rebuild the war- 
devastated countries of Europe, and to 
feed the European population, for no 
man knows how long after the war is 
ended. The very same arguments of 
economic danger, of plagues, of humani- 
tarian consicerations, all of these, plus 
the argument that Britain and her allies 
“fought America’s war,” will be brought 
forward to compel us to institute a world 
W. P.A. after this war is over. 

Since these are facts which no think- 
ing, intellectually honest person can 
deny, then it follows that there never has 
been a time in the history of this Nation 
when it has been as necessary as it is 
now that we proceed with great caution; 
that we face frankly all of the dangers; 
that we discuss fully and candidly where 
we are headed, and what the effect will 
be not only now but in the future. The 
administration ought to welcome full and 
frank discussion of these matters in order 
that we shall make no mistakes the ef- 
fects of which can be so momentous as 
absolutely to wreck the United States of 
America economically and socially. 

The administration ought to welcome 
sincere, honest, and intelligent discussion 
on questions as grave as these. 

The way toward unity and nonpar- 
tisanship ought to be led by the President 
of the United States and the members of 
his Cabinet and by his advisers. 





It is devoutly to be hoped, for the sake 
of the country and for the sake of mil- 
lions of citizens, young and old, whose 
blood may be spilled and whose hearts 
may be broken before this terrible crisis 
is over, that the administration will 
change its tactics; that it will encourage 
instead of discourage full, free, frank, 
and candid discussion of these questions; 
that it will respect instead of abuse those 
who may sincerely disagree with some of 
the methods proposed, and some of the 
aims which are urged upon us. 

This is not a matter of any party or 
any clique. The momentous questions we 
are considering today will, if decided 
wrongly, affect vitally the lives and the 
happiness of every man, woman, and 
child in this Nation, of this and of many 
generations to come. 

It is, therefore, not too much to ask 
that the administration lead the way in 
tolerance, in respect for the views of the 
opposition, in reasonable discussion, and 
in nonpartisanship and unity. 





Let Dispassionate Debate Displace Abuse 
and Invective in Debating H. R. 1776 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in times like these, and under 
the influence of propaganda such as has 
been turned loose upon the country for 
several months past, there is always a 
great tendency on the part of the passion- 
ate proponents or opponents of any policy 
to want to eliminate the constitutional 
and typically American system of bi- 
party government. The zealots and 
fanatics invariably seek to silence all 
arguments opposed to their views. 

Such a condition has very clearly come 
about in the country over the question 
of aid to Britain and of this Nation being 
taken into war. It was very clearly ex- 
emplified by the bitterness and the 
promptness of the vitriolic attacks 
against William Allen White because, as 
president of the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies, he declared 
that no American soldiers would be sent 
abroad. Immediately his erstwhile asso- 
ciates turned on him with a bitterness 
that was both startling and shocking. 
Led by Fiorella LaGuardia, the mayor of 
New York, and former Member of Con- 
gress, the zealots in the Aid to the Allies 
Committee spared no abuse for the “Sage 
of Emporia.” LaGuardia accused him of 
doing “a typical Laval.” Of course, such 
bitterness is the essence of intolerance 
and un-Americanism. Such intolerance 
has the very nature of the totalitarian- 
ism these fanatics pretend to fight. First 
to yell the loudest for tolerance for their 
own views, such fanatics are also the first 
to seek to silence the views of the oppo- 
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sition. They were given some encourage- 
ment in the President’s last two national 
addresses 


It ought to be said at this time that 
in a period such as we are now facing 
nothing is to be gained by vengeful, in- 
tolerant, and excited contests in hurling 
epithets. Very soon there will arise in 
the Congress the question of how far and 
in what way our aid to Great Britain is 
to be expanded. That issue will have to 
be debated. It ought to be debated. We 
will uncover much more truth and elim- 
inate much more error if the debates can 
be kept on an elevated level free from 
violence and abuse. 

If ever there was a time when an in- 
telligent, aggressive, and assertive opposi- 
tion was necessary to keep the country 
on a level keel and to be sure we are not 
led away by bursts of emotionalism or 
spasms of angry passions, that time is 
now. 

It may be conceded that a great ma- 
jority of the people are in accord with 
President Rooseveit’s foreign policy in- 
sofar as they are anxious to do every- 
thing possible short of war to save Britain 
from defeat. But the fact must not be 
obscured that there is a minority dis- 
senting from the more headiong policies 
of the administration that approximates 
half the people of this country, and that 
minority has a right not only to its views, 
but to a respectful hearing of its views. 
It is a distinct disservice to the Nation, 
it is thoroughly un-American, and smacks 
all too much of the totalitarianism of 
Europe for any official, of high or low 
degree, to seek to brand all of those in 
the dissenting minority as German 
agents, Communists, fifth columnists, 
aides to the aggressors, or dupes of the 
dictators. 

It is utterly absurd for any man, from 
the President down, to try to impugn the 
patriotism of such men as Senator Ros- 
ERT Tart, of Ohio; Senator Burton K. 
WHEELER, of Montana; Senator Hiram 
JouNsOoN, of California; Senator ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG, Of Michigan; Senator BEN- 
NETT CLARK, of Missouri; Minority Leader 
JosEPH W. MartTIN, Jr., of the House of 
Representatives; Gen. Hugh Johnson, 
and others who have dared to voice words 
of caution against the Nation being led 
plunging into war by the hotheads in the 
administration, few if any of whom will 
be found in the front-line trenches when 
the fighting begins. 

Nothing is more certain than the fact 
that unless this discussion of America’s 
part in the war is conducted with some 
degree of calmness and fairness, the heat 
and passions which will be engendered 
will keep the country in such a turmoil 
as seriously to impair, if not ruin, the 
effectiveness of our efforts at building a 
defense. It ought to be said, and it must 
be said again and again, that unity in 
this country will not be attained by the 
abuse of some citizens by others; unity 
will not be attained by quarreling and 
intolerance; unity can be secured only 
through the long-established and tradi- 
tional American method of discussion 
and compromise. 

It is to be devoutly hoped that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will see fit to lead the 
way back to calm discussion, tolerance, 





unification of our efforts at defense, and 
that those efforts will result promptly 
in providing modern equipment for our 
own forces. 

Nothing is to be gained by preaching 
defeatism, fear, panic, or undue haste. 
Nothing is to be gained by delay, pro- 
crastination or wishful thinking. The 
American people, led by the officials of 
the Government and Members of the 
Congress, must face the facts as they 
are, rationally, frankly, and fearlessly, 
and then unite in doing the sensible and 
logical thing in the way of national 
defense, 





Wendell L. Willkie 
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Mr. SIMPSON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by Wendell L. Willkie: 


The so-called lend-lease bill now before 
Congress asks for an enormous grant of exec- 
utive power. Under a democratic system, in 
which the people’s power is preserved by 
limiting the powers of government, every 
such grant of power should be jealously 
scrutinized. That is a general rule for 
democracy, and that rule should be applied 
doubly to this bill. We must not lose our 
democracy at home while seeking to pre- 
serve democracy abroad. It is therefore the 
duty of the opposition to examine every pro- 
vision of the bill thoroughly. 

I have examined this bill in the light of 
the current emergency, and I personally have 
come to the conclusion that, with modifica- 
tions, it should be passed. 

This is a critical moment in history. The 
United States is not a belligerent, and we 
hope we shall not be. Our problem, how- 
ever, is not alone to keep America out of 
war, but to keep war out of America. 
Democracy is endangered. And the Ameri- 
can people are so aware of the danger that 
they have endorsed the policy of giving full 
and active aid to those democracies which 
are resisting aggression. At the same time, 
the people are virtually unanimous in their 
desire to build for the United States the 
strongest defense system in the world. 

It is the history of democracy that, under 
such dire circumstances, extraordinary pow- 
ers must be granted to the elected Execu- 
tive. Democracy cannot hope to defend it- 
self from aggression in any other way. It is 
for this reason only that I favor grant of 
power at this time to the present adminis- 
tration. 

However, there are certain considerations 
that ought to be taken into account. 


THOROUGH DEBATE URGED 


1. Congress must not be harried into pas- 
sage of this bill. Some of these days by that 
process we will be rushed right out of our 
democracy. The bill should be subjected to 
thorough debate, and such amendments 
should be made as Congress, representing the 
people, may deem necessary to retain in its 
own hands the fundamental power to declare 
war, 
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2. In a democracy every grant ~f extraor- 
dinary power should contain a clause auto- 
matically giving that power back to the 
people. In the case of this bill the power 
should be granted for a fixed term, not too 
far in the future, at which time Congress will 
automatically have a chance to review the bill 
and either continue the powers or revoke 
them. Likewise, the bill should specifically 
provide that the powers granted are of a tem- 

and not a permanent nature. 

8. It is hoped the discussion of this bill does 
not take the form of opposition to granting 
power to this administration just because it 
is this administration. We could all wish that 
this administration loved power less and that 
it more readily relinquished it when the pur- 
pose for which it was granted had ceased to 
exist. I think I can say without boast that 
no man in this country has done more to 
stress the record of this administration in this 
regard or to paint the dangers of it. I was, 
moreover, perfectly serious in my charge that 
the reelection of this administration would 
jeopardize the continuation of the democratic 
process in the United States. And I believe 
many of its acts since reelection sustain my 
position. 

ADVOCATES GIVING FOWER 


Yet the people chose this administration 
and we must abide by that choice. We must 
not fall into the fallacy of depriving it of 
powers necessary to defend us in order to pre- 
serve the mere forms of democratic procedure. 
We must give it-the power to act in this emer- 
gency while at the same time assuring our- 
selves by competent amendments of a rever- 
sion of that power to us after the emergency 
is over. 

4, It is to be hoped that the national debate 
concerning the bill will not assume a partisan 
aspect. This should be true even though the 
administration pointedly excluded Republi- 
cans from the formulation and drafting of the 
bill and daily continues its partisan attacks. 
The Republicans will gain much in public es- 
teem if they ignore this confusion of partisan- 
ship with patriotism. 

5. While the debate over this bill is going 
on the administration can well devote itself 
without loss of time in the accomplishment 
of our national objective to concentrating on 
organizing the defense program. This pro- 
gram is obviously lagging. The administra- 
tion has failed to make simple organizational 
moves that would bring about more rapid 
production, There is still too much politics, 
public showmanship, and cheap propaganda 
in the defense program and the plans are still 
obscure. Big industrial names do not build 
a defense. Organization, planning, and hard 
work will. We must place more confidence in 
industry—whether labor or management— 
and set ourselves higher goals. 

6. I hope the debate concerning this bill is 
confined to the merits of the bill. Appeasers, 
isolationists, or lip-service friends of Britain 
will seek to sabotage the program for aid to 
Britain and her allies behind the screen of op- 
position to the bill. It makes a vital dif- 
ference to the United States which side pre- 
vails in the present conflict. I refute the 
statement that our national security is not 
involved in a British defeat. 


“LAVISH SPENDING” SCORED 


The difference between a British defeat or 
victory is not only military but economic: 
For many years now, owing to the restrictive 
economic legislation of the New Deal and to 
the unrest and uncertainty of Europe, we 
have been maintaining our standard of living 
by lavish deficit spending. In the long run 
this expedient won’t work. It will end n 
national bankruptcy, inflation, collapse, and 
the supplanting of the democratic system by 
a totalitarian system in this country. 

If Germany wins the present war, and the 
trade routes of the world are closed to us, or 
opened only on a totalitarian base, we shall 
inevitably suffer either such a collapse or the 
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adoption of totalitarian controls of our eco- 
nomic life. We shall be driven back to a 
controlled economy as to both foreign and 
domestic trade. 

The hope for democracy is the victory of 
those powers which believe in our way of life, 
and in a peace that really assures the princi- 
ple of free enterprise throughout the world; 
the reopening of the trade routes, the reestab- 
lishment of the open markets, and the rebirth 
of the confidence of men in one another. 

The present bill, I believe, must be con- 
sidered in the light of the total situation. We 
must see the world whole, and we must rec- 
ognize the dangers that face us, not alone 
from within but also from without. For this 
very reason I am personally planning in the 
near future a trip to England. I shall take 
the trip in order to see what conditions are 
over there and to obtain a broader perspective 
on such matters as this current bill and other 
problems with which the American people will 
inevitably be faced while democracy is under 
attack. 





Union Acts to Curb Racketeering 
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LETTER FROM INTERNATIONAL HOD CAR- 
RIERS’ BUILDING AND COMMON LA- 
BORERS’ UNION 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard a great deal in 
the past few wecks about selfish, un- 
patriotic racketeering in labor unions. 
That makes it all the more important, it 
seems to me, that we should recognize 
and commend steps taken to prevent 
and curb such action, if we are to achieve 
desired production. With that in mind, 
I bring to your attention the following 
action of the International Hod Car- 
riers’ Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union: 

INTERNATIONAL Hop CARRIERS’ 

: BUILDING AND COMMON 
LaBORERS’ UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., December 5, 1940. 
To All Officers and Members of Our Local 
Unions. 

GREETINGS: The international executive 
board, realiz'ng the loyalty of the officers and 
members of this international union to the 
Government of the United States, and deter- 
mined to cooperate in every way with the na- 
tional-defense program, has unanimously 
voted to me, as general president, emergency 
powers to deal with any local situation 
threatening to hamper or retard defense 

rojects. 

One of the outstanding matters on which I 
will act in accordance with th’s resolution is 
the question of initiation fees. Numerous 
stories have appeared in the press charging 
that local unions affiliated with this inter- 
national union have levied exorbitant initia- 
tion fees and excessive down payments 
against workers seeking membership in the 
union in order to qualify for jobs on defense 
projec‘s. 

I believe these reports have been greatly 
exaggerated, but in any case, we regard such 


action by local unions as an unwarranted 
abuse. We will not tolerate it. 

Under the powers now vested in me by the 
executive board, I will issue orders that no 
prohibitive initiation fees will be permitted 
and that no excessive down payments can be 
exacted. 

Because of varied local conditions and dif- 
ferences in pay rates, it is impossible and im- 
practical to set a fixed initiation fee on a Na- 
tion-wide basis. The ceiling will be based on 
local wage rates and conditions. In all in- 
stances, it is my intention to issue orders that 
no man desiring to join the union where jobs 
are available should be required to pay an 
initiation fee higher than $25, and then only 
when his earnings are at a rate of more than 
80 cents an hour. The fee will scale down to 
as low as $2 in some instances where pay 
rates are lower. In this connection, I wish to 
point out that the minimum initiation fee 
hitherto provided for in the laws of the in- 
ternational union was $5 and the maximum 
$50. 

Furthermore, I will provide that a man 
joining the union will be permitted to pay 
his initiation fee out of earnings, so that no 
hardship will be imposed on workers taken off 
relief rolls who may not-be in a position to 
produce the money in advance. 

I have emphasized the matter of initiation 
fees because most of the criticism directed 
against the union in the press has harped on 
this theme I wish to point out, however, 
that I am empowered to act in “all instances 
of unreasonableness, abuse, or restraint on the 
part of any member of affiliated local union” 
in the defense program, and I hereby serve 
notice that I intend to exercise these powers 
tc the fullest so that we can give the Govern- 
ment every help and cooperation in the de- 
fense program. 

Your local union, its officers, and members 
are therefore hereby officially advised, in all 
their actions, to conform, comply, and be 
guided by the above statements in order that 
the individual, national, and mutual welfare 
of all may be best preserved, protected, and 
promoted. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOSEPH V. MORESCHI, 
General President, 





Walter Reuther 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, much promi- 
nence was given recently to Reuther be- 
cause of the plan he proposed to produce 
500 airplanes a day through the utili- 
zation of idle and obsolete automobile- 
manufacturing equipment. This plan 
was rejected by the Defense Advisory 
Commission, now Office of Production 
Management. Reuther appeared in 
Washington as a guest speaker before 
the National Press Club. 

It is rumored that he is to be named 
as a special assistant to Sidney Hillman, 
a member of the four-man Office of Pro- 
duction Management Board. 

If Reuther is to be appointed as a 
special assistant to Hillman, his past 
life, his past activities, his political and 





philosophical views, and his close rela- 
tives and associates assume a great de- 
gree of importance in judging his fitness 
to occupy such a high place in the su- 
preme council charged with creating the 
national defense. 

Even though the rumors of Reuther’s 
appointment as special assistant to Hill- 
man should prove to be erroneous, and 
even if he should not be named to such 
a position, it is still important for his 
radical philosophy and communistic con- 
nections to be known, because he has 
been in the past and is now a very influ- 
ential officer in the C. I. O. Automobile 
Workers Union which is now very largely 
engaged in the production of airplanes 
for the national defense. Consequently, 
this man Reuther is in a position to ex- 
ercise a vast influence for or against 
strikes, slowdowns, sabotage, presence 
of Communists in the unions, and so 
forth. 

Research of the hearings of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties—Dies committee—has been made 
and the following digest of the testimony 
referring to Walter Reuther, his broth- 
ers Victor and Roy, and close associates, 
has been prepared from the evidence, 
documentary and oral, given to the Dies 
committee. 

Walter Reuther, of Detroit, Mich., is 
one of the leaders of the Automobile 
Workers Union, C.I.O. President Mar- 
tin preferred charges against him. He 
has been to Russia several] times and 
made reports as a result. One of his 
close associates is J. Lovestone, New 
York City and Detroit, who is said to be 
influential in the Automobile Workers 
Union. Lovestone was at one time na- 
tional secretary of the Communist Party 
(John P. Frey, American Federation of 
Labor, vol. 1, p. 116, hearings before 
Committee on Un-American Activities). 

Walter Reuther visited Soviet Russia 
and sent back a letter to this country 
which included the following paragraph: 


Carry on the fight for a Soviet America. 


Documentary evidence submitted by 
John P. Frey, A. F. of L. (vol. 1, p. 125). 

Moscow praised the Reds for aiding in 
the automobile strike, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 22, 
1937. The Communists were in a leading 
role in the sit-down strike. They col- 
lected money, carried out demonstra- 
tions, The Communist Party, through its 
central organ, the New York Daily 
Worker, advised on how to conduct the 
struggle. 

Before the United Automobile Workers 
Union convention opened in Milwaukee, 
the Communist Party members held a 
fraction meeting or caucus at the Eagles 
Hall in that city. Present in this caucus 
were Wyndham Mortimer, Ed Hall, Wal- 
ter Reuther, 90 delegates to the conven- 
tion who were actual Communist Party 
members; William Weinstone, Michigan 
secretary of the Communist Party; Jack 
Stachel, of New York, a member of the 
central committee of the Communist 
Party; Morris Childs, of Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Communist Party; Ned 
Sparks, district organizer in Milwaukee 
of the Communist Party; Jack Johnstone, 
of Chicago; Roy Hudson, of New York; 
members of the Communist central com- 
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mittee; B. K. Gebert and Louis Budenz, 
the latter a member of the editorial staff 
of the Communist Daily Worker. 

There was a factional fight between 
the Stalinist and the Trotskyist groups. 
Walter Reuther was alined with the 
Stalinist group. Development of sit- 
down strikes was advocated at this meet- 
ing. Mortimer, Hall, and Reuther con- 
spired to oust Martin, president of the 
Automobile Workers Union. The Morti- 
mer - Hall- Reuther combination was 
Communist-controlled, but disguised this 
fact by styling themselves the “unity 
group.” After the Communist Party cau- 
cus in the Eagles Hall, before referred to, 
another caucus was decided upon to sup- 
port the Mortimer-Hall- Reuther “unity” 
faction. 

Mortimer, Hall, and Reuther worked 
closely with Ora Gassaway, personal rep- 
resentative of John L. Lewis and David 
Dubinsky, president of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

Another caucus was held on August 25 
to which only the top Communist leaders 
were invited. A load of Communist lead- 
ers from Chicago arrived and they all 
went into caucus together. Present at 
this caucus were Jack Stachel, Roy Hud- 
son, William Weinstone, Ned Sparks, 
Wyndham Mortimer, Ed Hall, Walter 
Reuther, and B. K. Gebert. Wyndham 
Mortimer has recently been leading the 
strikes against defense work in the air- 
plane production plants. (John P. Frey, 
factual reports of meetings, vol. 1, pp. 
248, 249, and 250.) 

Walter Reuther’s name appears in a 
list of Communists or Communist sym- 
pathisers in the official family of the 
Auto Workers Union. (John P. Frey, vol. 
1, p. 251.) 

William Weinstone, author of the pam- 
phliet entitled “The Great Sit-down 
Strike,” was the district organizer of the 
Communist Party in district No. 7, head- 
quarters in Detroit. He was in direct 
charge of Communist Party activities 
within the Auto Workers’ Union from the 
beginning of the sit-down strike. Among 
those reporting to him were Maurice 
Sugar, counsel for one group of the auto 
workers, who has been a candidate for 
public office in Detroit on the Communist 
ticket. Actively operating with Wein- 
stone and Sugar were Roy Reuther— 
brother of Walter—Walter Reuther, Wil- 
liam Raymond, and Wyndham Mortimer 
(John P. Frey, vol. 1, p. 255). 

The Communist movement among the 
Negroes of the United States is under the 
direction of the Communist Party of the 
United States and the National Negro 
Congress. The international organiza- 
tion is the Provisional International 
Trade Union Committee of Negro Work- 
ers, which is a section of the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions of Moscow. 
Among those sending greetings to the 
Second National Negro Congress, held in 
Philadelphia, October 15-17, 1937, were 
Walter Reuther, “Communist president 
of Local 174” of the United Auto Workers 
Association. (Document submitted to 
Dies committee containing a report on 
the Second National Negro Conrress, vol. 
1, p. 626.) 

The Communists in Detroit perpetrated 
frauds on the city by swearing that they 
were unable to pay for medical examina- 





tions and treatments and getting such 
examinations and treatments at the ex- 
pense of the city when in fact they were 
able to pay for such examinations and 
treatments. Among those who so de- 
frauded the city of Detroit were Walter 
Reuther and his wife, and his brother 
Victor Reuther and his wife. At the 
time the city of Detroit was so defrauded 
both Walter and Victor Reuther had 
good incomes from their C. I. O. union 
activities. (Testimony of John D. Mc- 
Gillis, secretary, Detroit Council, 305, 
Knights of Columbus, vol. 2, p. 1248.) 

Walter Reuther was president of the 
West Side Local 174, Automobile Workers, 
in Detroit at the time he signed a state- 
ment that he could not afford to pay for 
medical examination and treatment for 
himself and wife and got such examina- 
tion and treatment at the expense of the 
city of Detroit. At that time the West 
Side Local, of which Reuther was presi- 
dent, claimed a membership of 30,000. 
(Sgt. Harry Mikuliak, Detroit Police De- 
partment, vol. 2, p. 1286.) 

Both Walter Reuther and his wife got 
these treatments, and in one case one 
voucher, or charge, amounted to $122 
paid by the city of Detroit to Dr. E. M. 
Shafarman. (Sergeant Mikuliak, Detroit 
police force; vol. 2, p. 12877.) 

Victor Reuther, a brother of Walter 
Reuther, and Mrs. Victor Reuther also 
received medical examinations and treat- 
ment by Drs. Shafarman and Adler. 
Victor Reuther’s wife’s name is Sophia. 
(Sergeant Mikuliak, Detroit police force; 
vol. 2, p. 1289.) 

It apparently was a common practice 
for the Communists of Detroit and any 
visiting Communists, no matter what 
their financial circumstances, to impose 
upon the city of Detroit by signing these 
false affidavits that they were unable to 
pay for medical examinations and treat- 
ment and to get treatment at the ex- 
pense of the city. (Testimony, Sergeant 
Mikuliak, Detroit police force; vol. 2, p. 
1290.) 

Communists plotted and led the sit- 
down strikes, and the three Reuther boys, 
Walter, Victor, and Roy, had important 
and leading parts in these strikes. Vic- 
tor Reuther played a very important part 
in the Flint, Mich., strikes by driving 
sound trucks through the area of the 
strikes and inciting the workers in va- 
rious ways. He was a leader cf the sit- 
down strikes in Michigan. He has been 
in Soviet Russia and received training 
in agitational methods there. He is a 
member of the Friends of the Soviet 
Union and a paid official of local 174 of 
the U. A. W. (Testimony of Clyde Mor- 
row, Detroit, Mich.; vol. 2, pp. 1495 and 
1496.) 

Victor Reuther, in his sound car, told 
the strikers when to hold their fire 
against the police and when to let loose. 
(Report of March 10, 1937, made by Wil- 
liam Weinstone to the Communist Party; 
vol. 2, p. 1496.) 

Walter Reuther led the Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel strike. He is a radical, hare- 
brained; also his two brothers, Victor and 
Roy Reuther, both of whom are revolu- 
tionary radicals. (Testimony of Ralph 
Knox, Detroit, Mich.; vol. 2, p. 1532.) 

Walter Reuther, president of local 174 
of the U. A. W. in Detroit, assisted Anna 
Louise Strong, editor of the Moscow 
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2: 
Daily News, to raise money for the Span- 
ish Communists through lectures in De- 
troit. (Testimony of Sgt. Harry Miku- 
liak, Detroit police force; vol. 2, p. 1560.) 

Walter Reuther’s close associates were 
Communists. Reuther and a man named 
Bishop were leaders in the sit-down 
strike. (Testimony of Sergeant Harry 
Mikuliak, Detroit police force; vol. 2, p. 
1596.) 

Victor Reuther, Walter Reuther’s 
brother, an intimate associate of Com- 
munists, drove a loudspeaker truck to 
and fro at the plants, exhorting the men 
to strike and intimidating those who did 
not desire to do so. (Testimony of Fred 
W. Frahm, superintendent of police, De- 
troit, Mich.; vol. 2, p. 1607.) 

Man named Bishop and Walter Reu- 
ther arrested for injuring police, inciting 
riots against the police, and destruction 
of property at the Federal Screw Works 
in Detroit. (Testimony of Fred W. 
Frahm, superintendent of police, Detroit, 
Mich.; vol. 2, pp. 1625-1626.) 

In the strikes of 1936-37, two of the 
Reuther brothers, Roy and Victor, first 
put in an appearance in the transporta- 
tion strike. Later, during the automo- 
bile strike in January 1937, Victor Reu- 
ther headed a group of 200 people who 
assembled before the jail to break 
through the police lines and rescue from 
jail a number of Communists who had 
been arrested for rioting. (Testimony of 
Capt. E. H. Hughes, police department, 
Flint, Mich.; vol. 2, pp. 1642-1643.) 

Intensive organization of the sit-down 
strike carried on by means of sound 
trucks manned by Roy and Victor Reu- 
ther, brothers of Walter Reuther. Riot- 
ing was directed by the Reuther broth- 
ers with their sound trucks during the 
different strikes. (Testimony of Capt. 
E. H. Hughes, police department, Flint, 
Mich.; vol. 2, pp. 1644-1645. 

Walter and Victor Reuther while in 
Russia in 1934 wrote letters back advo- 
cating communism in the United States. 
(Capt. E. H. Hughes, police department, 
Flint, Mich.; vol. 2, p. 1648.) 

When Communists and revolutionary 
“reds” lost their jobs in the Detroit auto- 
mobile plants for agitating and rioting, 
they were immediately taken into cer- 
tain C. I. O. unions as organizers for the 
automobile union. The union headed by 
Walter Reuther was called an old soldiers’ 
home for discharged Communist Party 
leaders. (Testimony of Clyde Morrow; 
vol. 2, p. 1653.) 

Walter Reuther lectured in Flint, Mich., 
in March 1933, after he had spent 33 
months in Europe. He told his audience 
that he had bicycled through Germany, 
Italy, and other European countries. He 
praised Russia and the communistic 
Government of Russia and the “wonder- 
ful things” accomplished there. He was 
speaking under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Socialist League, which 
was the forerunner of the League for 
Protection of Civil Rights. At this meet- 
ing Walter Reuther was asked this ques- 
tion: 

Do you believe in religion and God or in 
scienwe as a religion? 


His answer was: 


We do not believe in God, but that man 
is God. 
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(Testimony of Herman Luhrs, chair- 
man of the joint committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Flint, Mich.; vol. 2, p. 
1654.) 

Copy of letter written by Walter and 
Victor Reuther from Russia identified. 
(Testimony of Herman Luhrs, chairman 
of the joint committee of the American 
Legion, Flint, Mich.; vol. 2, p. 1655.) 

At a meeting demanding the impeach- 
ment of Judge Black and Police Chief 
James V. Wills in Flint, the speakers 
were Prof. Robert Lovett, Morris Sugar, 
William Weinstone, all Communist lead- 
ers; Victor and Roy Reuther, brothers 
of Walter Reuther. (Testimony of Her- 
man Luhrs, chairman of the joint com- 
mittee of the American Legion, Flint, 
Mich.; vol. 2, p. 1656.) 

At a huge rally in Detroit, Mich., about 
$2,000 worth of subversive and commu- 
nistic literature was sold. Victor 
Reuther—brother of Walter—was a 
speaker at this meeting. He said, among 
other things: 

Dig down in your pockets, and if you owe 
the landlord money, let him wait. This 
movement must go on. 


The Lovestone group of Communists 
held a meeting at Detroit on December 
12, 1937. J. Lovestone was the speaker. 
At another meeting of the same group, 
Earl Browder was the speaker. Wein- 
stone and Browder held several meetings 
in Flint. At one of these meetings, on 
January 13, 1938, Victor Reuther— 
brother of Walter—was a speaker. 

On May 11, 1938, at organizational 
racetings of the Communist Party held 
in Flint, Walter Reuther was billed as 
the main speaker. He failed to show up, 
and his brother, Roy, spoke instead. 
Among other things, Roy Reuther de- 
clared in his speech that a man was 
crazy to put on a soldier’s uniform, and 
that he would much prefer his own suit 
to any uniform that could be placed on 
him. The song, The Russian Interna- 
tionale, was sung twice at this meeting. 
Roy Reuther stood at the Communist 
salute and joined in the singing of The 
Russian Internationale at this meeting. 
(Testimony of Herman Luhrs, chairman 
of the joint committee of the American 
Legion, vol. 2, pp. 1658-1659.) 

Copy of a letter written by Victor and 
Walter Reuther from Russia to Melvin 
Bishop and his wife was identified and 
put in the record. (Testimony of Her- 
man Luhrs, chairman of the joint com- 
mittee of the American Legion, vol. 2, 
pp. 1659-1661.) 

The letter is as follows: 

ABMOZAZOFF, TOPKINI, 
January 20, 1934. 

Dear MEL AND GuapD: Your letter of Decem- 
ber 5 arrived here last week from Germany 
and was read with more than usual interest 
by Wal and I. It seemed ages since we had 
heard from you, so you might well imagine 
with what joy we welcomed news from De- 
troit. It is precisely because you are equally 


anxious, I know, to receive word from the 
“workers’ fatherland” that I am taking this 
first opportunity to answer you. 

What you have written concerning the 
strikes and the general labor unrest in De- 
troit plus what we have learned from other 
sources of the rising discontent of the 
American workers, makes us long for the 


moment to be back with you in the front 


lines of the struggle; however, the daily in- 
spiration that is ours as we work side by 
side with our Russian comrades in our fac- 
tory, the thought that we are actually help- 
ing to build a society that will forever end 
the exploitation of man by man, the thought 
that what we are building will be for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the working class, 
not only of Russia, but the entire world, is 
the compensation we receive for our tem- 
porary absence from the struggle in the 
United States. And let no one tell you that 
we are not on the road to socialism in the 
Soviet Union. Let no one say that the work- 
ers of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
are not on the road to security, enlighten- 
ment, and happiness. 

Mel, you xnow Wal and I were always 
strong for the Soviet Union. You know we 
were always ready to defend it against the 
lies of reactionaries. But let me tell you, 
now that we are here seeing all the great 
construction, watching a backward peasantry 
being transformed into an enlightened, dem- 
ocratic, cultured peoples now that we have 
already experiencea the thrill, the satisfac- 
tion of participating in genuine proletarian 
democracy, we are more than just sympa- 
thetic toward our country, we are ready to 
fight for it and its ideals. And why not? 
Here the workers, through their militant 
leadership, the proletarian dictatorship, 
have not sold out to the owning class like 
the S. P. in Germany and like the Labor 
Party in England Here they have against all 
odds, against famine, against internal strife 
and civil war, against sabotage, against cap- 
italist invasion ano isolation, our comrades 
here have maintained power, they have won 
over the masses, they have transformed the 
“dark masses” of Russia into energetic en- 
lightened workers. They have transformed 
the Soviet Union into one of the greatest 
industrial nations in the world. They have 
laid the economic foundation for socialism, 
for a classless society. Mel, if you could be 
with us for just one day in our shop you 
would realize the significance of the Soviet 
Union. To be with us in our factory “red” 
corner at a shop meeting and watch the 
workers as they offer suggestions and con- 
structive criticism of production in the shop. 
Here are no bosses to drive fear into the 
workers. No one tc drive them in mad speed- 
ups. Here the workers are in control. Even 
the shop superiniendent has no more right 
in these meetings than any other worker. 
I have witnessed many times already when 
the superintendent spoke too long, the 
workers in the hall decided he had already 
consumed enough time and the floor was 
then given to a lathe hand who told of his 
problems and offered suggestions. Imagine 
this at Fords or Briggs. This is what the cut- 
side world calls the “ruthless dictatorship in 
Russia.” I tell you, Mel, in all the coun- 
tries we have thus far been in, we have 
never found such genuine proletarian 
democracy. It is uupolished and crude, rough 
and rude, but proletarian workers’ democracy 
in every respect. The workers in England 
have more culture and polish when they 
speak at their meetings but they have no 
power. I prefer the latter. 

In our factory, which is the largest and 
most modern in Europe, and we have seen 
them all, there are no pictures of Fords and 
Rockefellers, or Roosevelts and Mellon. No 
such parasites, but rather huge pictures of 
Lenin, * * * etc., greet the workers’ eyes 
on every side. Red banners with slogans 
“Workers of the World Unite,” are draped 
across the craneways. Little red flags fly from 
the tops of presses, drill presses, lathes kells, 
etc. Such a sight you have never seen be- 
fore. Women and men work side by side— 
the women with their red cloth about their 
heads, 5 days per week (our week here is 6 
days long). At noon we all eat in a large 
factory restaurant where wholesome plain 
food is served. A workers’ band furnishes 


music to us from an adjoining room while 
we have dinner. For the remainder of our 
1-hour lunch period we adjourn to the “red” 
corner recreation, where workers play games, 
read papers and magazines or technical 
books, or merely sit, smoke, and chat. Such 
a fine spirit of comradeship you have never 
before witnessed in your life. Superintend- 
ent leaders and ordinary workers are all alike. 
If you saw our superintendent as he walks 
through the shop greeting workers with 
“Hello comrade,” you could not distinguish 
him from any other worker. 

The interesting thing, Mel, is that 3 years 
ago this place here was a vast prairie, a waste 
land, and the thousands of workers here who 
are building complicated dies and other tools 
were at that time peasants who had never be- 
fore even seen an industry let alone worked 
in one. And by mere brute determination, 
by the determination to build a workers’ 
country second to none in the world; urged 
on by the spirit of the revolution, they have 
constructed this huge marvelous auto factory 
which today is turning out modern cars for 
the Soviet Union. Through the bitter Rus- 
sian winters of 45° below they have toiled 
with bare hands, digging foundations, erect- 
ing structures; they have with their own 
brute strength pulled the huge presses into 
place and set them up for operation. What 
they have here they have sacrificed and suf- 
fered for; that is why they are not so ready 
to turn it all over again to the capitalists. 
That is why today they still have comrades 
from the “red army” on guard at the factory 
at all times to prevent counter-revolution- 
ists from carrying on their sabotage. 

About a 20-minute walk from the factory 
an entirely new Socialist city has grown 
up in these 3 years. Here over 50,000 
of the factory workers live in fine, new, 
modern apartment buildings. Large hos- 
pitals, schools, libraries, theaters, and clubs 
have sprung up here, and all for the use 
of those who work, for without a worker’s 
card one cannot make use of all these 
modern facilities. Three nights ago we 
were invited to the clubhouse in Sosgor 
(Socialist city) to attend an evening of 
enjoyment given by the workers of the 
die shop. Imagine, all the workers with 
whom we daily work came together that 
evening for a fine banquet, a stage per- 
formance, a concert, speeches, and a big 
dance. A division of the “red” army was 
also present as guests. In all my life, Mel, 
I have never seen anything so inspiring. 
Mel, once a fellow has seen what is pos- 
sible where workers gain power, he no longer 
fights just for an ideal, he fights for some- 
thing which is real, something tangible. 
Imagine, Mel, Henry Ford throwing a big 
party for his slaves. Here the party was 
no gift of charity from someone above for 
we own the factory, we held the meeting, 
and decided to have the party, and it was 
paid for from the surplus earnings of our 
department. What our department does 
is typical of the social activities which are 
being fostered throughout the entire fac- 
tory and the entire Soviet Union. 

Mel, we are witnessing and experiencing 
great things in the U. S. S. R. We are 
seeing the most backward nation in the 
world being rapidly transformed into the 
most modern and scientific with new con- 
cepts and new social ideals coming into 
force. We are watching daily socialism be- 
ing taken down from the books on the 
shelves and put into actual application. 
Who would not be inspired by such events? 

And now my letter is getting long and still 
I have said little, for there is so much to say 
and so little time in which to doit. We have 
written Merlin and Coach rather lengthy let- 
ters and have requested they forward them 
to you to save duplicity of material. 

I believe there is little in this letter which 
they have not already received so there will 
be no need of your forwarding this to them. 
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A word about your letter. You mentioned 
mats Pe .4. 

Keep your eye on the 8. P. It being affili- 
ated to the Second International, I am not 
so certain it is “drifting” in the right direc- 
tion, certainly not in the light of recent 
events. 

Let us know definitely what is happening 
to the Y. P. S. L. und also the “Social Prob- 
lems” Club at C.C.C. * * * 

* os * + ” 

Carry on the fight for a Soviet America. 

Vic. and WAL. 


The Reuther brothers were in the fore- 
front of all of the strike troubles during 
the sit-down strikes in Michigan. (Tes- 
timony of John M. Barringer, city man- 
ager and director of public safety, Flint, 
Mich., 1932-37; vol. 2, pp. 1683-1689.) 

The Reuther brothers incited violence 
and rio‘s against the police and the other 
peace officers by means of loudspeaker 
trucks and in other ways. (Testimony of 
John M. Barringer, city manager and di- 
rector of public safety, Flint, Mich., 1932- 
37; vol. 2, p. 1686.) 

The Reuthers have communistic ideas 
and associate with Communists. (Tes- 
timony of J. B. Matthews, investigator for 
the Dies committee; vol. 3, p. 2188.) 





This Is War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEWARK SUNDAY 
CALL 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Newark Sunday Call: 

THIS IS WAR 


The bill to place American war equipment 
at the disposal of foreign democracies is a 
declaration of war against all belligerent na- 
tions whose defeat, in the opinion of the 
President, is vital to the defense of the United 
Svaves. 

By its passage Congress would surrender its 
constitutional power to declare war and give 
it to the President. Even in Britain, on the 
verge of destruction, Parliament has not been 
asked to yield so much of its power. Its 
control over Mr. Churchill is absolute because 
it can remove him from office in an hour. 

This war is a fight to preserve democracy, 
but the people of the United States are being 
asked to give the President the powers of the 
dictator of a totalitarian state. They are be- 
ing asked to give up even the slight control 
over their foreign policy which the Constitu- 
tion gives them. 

This bill gives the President, and the Presi- 
dent alone, virtual power to declare war. It 
dismisses the matter of compesction for 
American war supplies in a vague paragraph 
and provides for the repair of foreign war- 
.ships in United States shipyards. The United 
States will no longer be a mere source of sup- 
plies, selling war materials, as neutrals may 
do under international law. The United 
States will become an active belligerent. 


LXXXVII—App.——10 


All pretense of aid to Britain “short of war” 
is cast off. Perhaps this is what the people 
of the United States want and perhaps this 
is what the situation requires. 

But let us make sure that all the American 
people understand precisely what the Presi- 
dent is asking Congress to do. 

This is war. 





Word to the’ Wise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD,/I include the following editorial 
recently published in the Washington 
Post: 

WORD TO THE WISE 

Berlin reactions to the President’s program 
for all-out moral and material aid for Britain 
follows a ritual the hollowness of which is 
already written in the experience of seven 
countries. The ritual begins with an ex- 
clamation of pain that anybody should 
dream of thinking that Hitler entertains ag- 
gressive designs. And it winds up with a 
tu quoque. Since Hitler is so pure, the 
accuser himself must be a sinister fellow, 
and, ergo, he is the man to watch for aggres- 
sion. Mr. Roosevelt thus finds his accusa- 
tion thrown back in his face, and he is called 
warmonger No. 1. 

It is not necessary to argue with the ritual 
while the record remains handy. But the 
record deserves repetition for the benefit of 
those whose memories are short or whose 
trust is blind. Here are the protestations of 
Adolf Hitler since 1933: 

“The German people have no thought of 
invading any country.”—Berlin, May 17, 1933. 

“We have no territorial demands to make 
in Europe.”—Berlin, March 7, 1936. 

“Germany has neither the wish nor the 
intention to mix in internal Austrian affairs 
or annex or unite with Austria.”—Reichstag, 
May 21, 1935. 

“We want to live our own life, and we 
want other people to do the same * * * 
We have assured all our immediate neighbors 
of the integrity of their territory as far as 
Germany is concerned. That is no hollow 
phrase; it is our sacred will.’—Berlin, Sep- 
tember 26, 1938 

“We succeeded in arriving at an agreement 
[with Poland] which, for the duration of 10 
years, basically removes the danger of any 
clash. * * * We are two peoples. They 
shall live. One cannot annihilate the 
other.”—Sportspalast, September 26, 1938. 

“I will not war against women and chil- 
dren. I have ordered my air force to restrict 
itself to attacks on military objectives.”— 
Berlin, September 1, 1939. 

“The German Reich and the Kingdom of 
Denmark will under no circumstances resort 
to war or any other form of violence against 
each other.”—Article I of pact signed in 
Berlin, May 31, 1939. 

“In the spirit long existing of good Ger- 
man-Norwegian relations the Reich Govern- 
ment notifies the Norwegian Government 
that she has no intention, through her meas- 
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ures now or in the future, of infringing upon 
the territorial integrity or the political in- 
dependence of the Kingdom of Norway.”— 
Berlin, April 9, 1940. 

“We are ready to acknowledge and guar- 
antee these states [the Low Countries] at all 
times as inviolable neutral territory.”— 
Reichstag, January 30, 1937. 

What happened on the heels of these pro- 
testations is familiar enough without de- 
scription. What was said and what actually 
occurred are sufficient guides as to Hitler’s 
bona fides. For the lowdown on his ambi- 
tions a re-reading is commended of Hermann 
Rauschning’s Voice of Destruction. The 
authenticity of Rauschning’s report on 
Hitler’s conversations has been attested by 
everything that has happened in Europe. It 
is thus a blueprint for future designs. Here 
is what Hitler told Rauschning about Amer- 
ica: “I guarantee that at the right moment 
@ new America will exist as our strongest 
supporter when we are ready to take the 
stride into the overseas space.” Only a 
change in regime, accordingly, could reinstate 
any faith in assurances from Berlin or per- 
suade the world that there are any limits to 
Germanic ambitions. An apparent change 
of heart should suffice only to double our 
watch and extend our defenses. 





Labor Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 
LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


DeEaR HERMAN: I do wish you would have 
this letter placed in the Recorp. That would 
tend to send our national labor leaders back 
into conference, from which they might bring 
an egg that could be hatched into an undi- 
vided house of labor. 

PETER TRACY. 


_ 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS, 
HARTFORD CONN., January 13, 1941. 
Hon. HERMAN P. KopPpLEMANN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: Our international pres- 
idents and their representatives, affiliated 
with the metal trades department, A. F. of L., 
who in national conference January 3 and 
4, 1941, issued a statement that “there must 
be no stoppage of work,” no strikes, but in 
their place have “voluntary arbitration,” 
have, in my opinion, laid a china egg. 

They might jurt as well send a copy of 
their statement to the people of Great Brit- 
ain suggesting that they stop defending 
themselves and ask Hitler to submit his 
greed to voluntary arbitration. 

There are some employers who are no 
less undemocratic than Hitler and when their 
employees find it necessary to strike in de- 
fense of their livelihood we should assist 
them even as we are now assisting other de- 
fenders of human rights 3,000 miles from 
our shores. 

Our hope for industrial peace and pros- 
perity continues to lie in the hands of 
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Congress. A greater appropriation to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board with instruc- 
tions that they set up a regional board in 
each industrial State, and that the regional 
board sit in on all conferences between em- 
ployers and employees and that the proceed- 
ings be made a public record would go a 
very long way toward the solution of our 
problem. 

When two parties violently disagree one 
of them is dishonest and selfish and rather 
than have their case go before the bar of 
public opinion they will mend their ways. 
We shall welcome public judgment on labor’s 
case, providing all the facts are made known. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Peter TRACY, 
Secretary, Capitol City Lodge 354 1. A. of M. 





Something Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NORWICH (N. Y.) 
SUN 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial by Mr. P. L. Clark, from 
the Norwich Sun: 

SOMETHING WRONG 


Now that the election is over and ex- 
travagant claims for political purposes can be 
discounted, it is becoming evident that the 
defense program, despite the exhortation of 
many New Dealers that the reelection of Mr. 
Roosevelt was essential to national defense, 
has really begun to lag. The charges do not 
come from Wendell Willkie and other cam- 
paign orators but from those who are “in 
the know.” Even Dorothy Thompson, who 
was gushingly pro-New Deal during the cam- 
paign, now admits that things are bogging 
down. 

In an address to the National Manufac- 
turers Association, Mr. Knudsen, of the 
Defense Board, declared there is a 30-percent 
lag in the manufacture of planes. He called 
for more “steam,” for “speed; give us more 
speed—full-time operation of all machines.” 
He declared, “Frankly, we are not doing any- 
thing compared to the forecast of the manu- 
facturers and Defense Commission in July.” 

Something apparently is the matter. There 
are probably several contributory causes. On 
the same day Mr. Knudsen made his speech, 
Sidney Hillman, former C. I. O. Official and 
representative of labor on the National De- 
fense Advisory Committee, protested to the 
War Department because it awarded to the 
Ford Motor Co. a contract for $2,000,000 in 
trucks and passenger automobiles. He is said 
to have advised that the contract be with- 
held until the Ford Co. agreed to abide by 
all Federal labor laws. 

On the same day Secretary of War Stimson 
blamed strikes, shortage of equipment, com- 
petition in the labor market, and other con- 
ditions for postponing the original schedules 
for the rapid expansion of the Army. 

Without attempting to go into the merits 
or lack of soundness of the various reasons 
given for delay it would seem that some- 
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where along the line there must be a lack 
of coordination in defense movement. Dur- 
ing the campaign Wendell Willkie pointed 
out the dangers of such a condition and ad- 
vised that the direction of national defense 
be put into the hands of a man with au- 
thority to go ahead. Up to now nobody in 
the set-up seems to have authority to iron 
out the various difficulties. 

The American people want an efficient na- 
tional defense and if those in charge of giv- 
ing it to us fall down on the job, there will 
be a lot of unpleasant reaction. The United 
States is in no such acute danger as was 
France a year ago, but it is unpleasant to 
recall the delays to the defense program over 
there and their cause and results. 
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LETTER FROM LEGISLATIVE REPRESENT- 
ATIVE OF BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
CLERKS 


Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter from the legislative representa- 
tive of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
and Freight Handlers Lodge, No. 910, 
Buffalo, N, Y., expressing strenuous op- 
position to the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND 

STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HAN- 

DLERS, Express & STATION EMPLOYEES, 

Buffalo, N. Y., January 13, 1941. 

W. G. ANDREWs, 

Member of Congress, Fortieth District. 
ALFRED F. BEITER, 

Member of Congress, Forty-first District. 
Prus L. SCHWERT, 

Member of Congress, Forty-second Dis- 

trict. 

Hon. J. M. Mzap, 

United States Senate. 

At a meeting of Pennsylvania Railroad 
Lodge, No. 910, Friday, December 6, 1940, a 
strong protest was registered and voiced by 
our membership against the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway project and @ unanimous 
resolution was adopted instructing me as 
their National and State representative to 
take this matter up with our congressional 
Representatives in strong, forcible language, 
expressing our antagonism and strenuous 
opposition to the passage by Congress of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway project as not 
only inimical to the best interest of the city 
of Buffalo but also to the railroads and their 
employees, to the longshoremen, and the vast 
network of huge elevators and warehouses 
which have made Buffalo famous as the 
greatest inland seaport in the world, and no 
greater calamity could occur, no greater blow 
directed at the commercial supremacy of 
Buffalo than this contemplated measure, 
which is gathering headway in Washington, 
as the press dispatches dated December 31 
announce that “the method of offering sea- 











way plan to Congress is being discussed, that 
the President said today that the White House 
was discussing with congressional leaders 
whether the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
project should be presented to Congress as 
concurrent legislation or as a treaty. Mr. 
Roosevelt told his press conference that the 
United States and Canada had reached sub- 
stantial agreement for development of the 
$250,000,000 navigation and power project and 
that agreement would soon be submitted to 


Congress. 

Present indications portend its passage, 
unless prompt and effective action is taken 
to circumvent its protagonists by an ava- 
lanche of vociferous protestations from the 
united electorate of Buffalo and Erie County. 

A monster petition would prove very ef- 
fectual in obtaining the desired results. If 
success is attained in the passage of this bill, 
then we can say farewell to all hopes for 
future greatness and prosperity for our 
municipality. 

Dry rot and stagnation will result, our 
lake trade will be diverted to the Canadian 
Welland Canal, our huge elevators and ware- 
houses will disappear from the lake front, 
leaving consternation, despair, misery, and 
want in its wake through the loss of work 
by thousands of dock workers and railway 
employees, and the net loss in tonnage and 
revenue by the railways, tugs, elevators, and 
warehouses will be stupendous. 

We are depending on your assistance as 
Representative in Congress to do everything 
humaniy possible to avert this dreadful 
nightmare, which, metaphorically speaking, 
like the sword of Damocles, constitutes a 
menace which is hanging over our heads, 
threatening a catastrophe of portentous evil, 
ominous, and foreshadowing dire calamity to 
the future welfare of our beautiful city, 
which will be repercussive and reverberate 
for many years, through generations yet 
unborn. 

Prompt action is mandatory, it is a con 
dition, not a theory, which confronts us. 
Please let us know your reaction and what 
steps you will take in the halls of Congress 
to circumvent this contemplated assault, 
with its far-reaching, calamitous disaster to 
the welfare of the Queen City of the Lakes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry W. WOooLtLey, 
Legislative Representative, Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks and 
Freight Handlers Lodge, No. 910, 





Eight Hundred and Seventeen Dollars 
Per Family 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MINNEAPOLIS 
TRIBUNE OF JANUARY 9, 1941 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by the 
House, I submit the following editorial 
from the Minneapolis Tribune of Thurs- 
day, January 9, 1941: 

A $28,000,000,000 OUTLAY FOR DEFENSE 

The Tribune does not pretend to under- 
stand the full import of the President’s 
Budget message and it doubts, furthermore, 
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that either Mr. Roosevelt or any Member of 
Congress understands it. The human mind 
is simply incapable of grasping the signif- 
icance of the astronomical sums involved. 
The message estimates that in the 2-year 
period ending June 30, 1942, the appropria- 
tions and authorizations for national defense 
will amount to $28,000,000,000, but what does 
that mean? To the man earning $1,000 a 
year, it means precisely nothing. To a 
$10,000-a-year Congressman, it is only an 
11-digit figure preceded by a dollar sign. To 
a $75,000-a-year President, it is simply a fig- 
ure approaching infinity. To a millionaire, 
it is a statistical unreality, as incomprehensi- 
ble as the sum total of all the heavenly bodies 
in the universe. 

Even when we break down $28,000,000,000 
into little parts, it is difficult to sense their 
significance. To say that this represents a per 
capita expenditure of $215 for a nation of 
130,000,000 persons, or an outlay of $817 for 
the average family of 3.8 persons, does not 
greatly clarify the picture. It is still impossi- 
ble to calculate the impact of such a per 
capita expenditure on a nation already heav- 
ily in debt, or to visualize the average family 
paying $817 for armaments out of a bread- 
and-butter income, or to compute the eco- 
nomic and social consequences for years to 
come of so vast an investment in the unpro- 
ductive instruments of war. 

To what end do the statisticians warn us 
that total defense will cost the Nation $554 a 
second during the next fiscal year? That we 
shall be spending more for defense in 2 years 
than the direct costs of the World War? That 
the deficit for 1942 will probably exceed $17,- 
000,000,000 and that the total national debt 
will have passed $58,000,000,000 by June 30 
of that year? To read the President’s Budget 
message is to wander dully through an arith- 
metical maze, and at the end there is only 
confusion and incomprehension. 

Nevertheless it requires little imagination 
to arrive at the certainty that as the arsenal 
of democracy, and in the process of building 
up its defenses, this Nation will be heading 
toward the greatest fiscal crisis in its his- 
tory. The $28,000,000,000 referred to by Mr. 
Roosevelt includes none of the outlays we 
contemplate making to supply the warring 
democracies with arms. It is simply an 
estimate of defense expenditures exclusive 
of those outlays, and the President is frank 
enough to confess that “no one can predict 
the ultimate cost.” But any one can predict 
that the ultimate cost, whatever it is, will 
represent a crushing load on every worker, 
on every employer, on every family in the 
country. 

When Mr. Roosevelt speaks of retaining 
“the ideals and objectives of our social and 
economic programs in the face of war 
changes,” he is being less than candid. A 
nation cannot spend $28,000,000,000 in 2 
years for weapons of destruction, for tanks 
and airplanes and guns, and hope to main- 
tain normal, or even near-normal standards 
of living. It may attempt to maintain them 
for a time, but as surely as dollars spent for 
battleships will not buy bread, it must some 
day tighten its belt and brace itself to make 
many heavy sacrifices. 

The defense outlays, both for ourselves and 
for the democracies at war, are going to 
constitute an insufferable burden on Ameri- 
can life for no one knows how many years. 
Whether we avoid active participation in war 
or not, that is an incontrovertible fact. The 
dangers of uncontrolled inflation will threat- 
en us. The tax load will grow progressively 
heavier and defense taxes will be paid, in- 
evitably, “in the sweat of every man who 
labors.” The return from a defense economy 
to a post-war economy, too, will necessitate 
many racking readjustments. 

These certainties are not alluded to in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Budget message, but they may 
be discerned between the lines. It seems to 
us that the President for the sake of forth- 





rightness, should have emphasized them, 
that he should have confessed the impossi- 
bility of spending $28,000,000,000 for defense 
without seriously jeopardizing the standards 
of living we should all like to see preserved, 
and even raised. These are times when the 
Nation needs to face facts, and not cherish 
fond illusions. The fact behind the Budget 
message is the inevitability of bitter sacrifice. 
It is only an illusion that we can have our 
cake and eat it too. 


a 


Lee and Jackson 
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ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech, which I delivered before 
the Arlington Chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, Mrs. Roy 
Ewers presiding, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 14: 


You could suggest the names of countless 
others, I well realize, who like Robert E. Lee 
and Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson, touched 
with a spark of genius, attained the heights 
of greatness; but tell me where on history's 
scroll are written the names of men who kept 
on traveling upward until they, like those 
two immortal sons of our Southern Confed- 
eracy, reached the peaks of nobility. For gaz- 
ing upon the loftiness of their ideals, the 
manliness of their actions, and the unselfish- 
ness of their deeds, we see the lives of Lee 
and Jackson rising above the world’s galaxy 
of heroes like the shining stars of heaven's 
most prominent constellation. 

The careers of Lee and Jackson, in many 
respects, were as similar as they were sur- 
passing. For instance, both men were Vir- 
ginians; both were educated at West Point; 
both served in the Mexican War; both con- 
tributed their talents to and sacrificed their 
possessions for the cause of the Confederacy; 
both served as educators at various times and 
both qualified as Christian gentlemen at all 
times. What seems most significant in this 
connection, however, is that Lee, with the 
background of an aristocrat, and Jackson, 
with the background of a backwoodsman, 
strengthened their characters alike, developed 
their personalities alike, practiced self-dis- 
cipline alike, embraced the teachings of re- 
ligion alike, held to high ideals alike, stood 
for moral purity alike, seized opportunities 
alike, accepted challenges alike, and even, it 
appears, planned their whole lives alike, for 
both men held one great view in common, 
namely, “it is not who you are but what you 
are’”’ which really counts in the final analysis. 

It has been said that Lee was inclined to be 
a man of thought, while Jackson’s natural in- 
clinations gravitated toward the man of ac- 
tion. Nevertheless, each held the highest 
sort of regard for the ability of the other. 
Of his great leader, Jackson once said: “Lee 
is a phenomenon, I would follow him blind- 
folded.” When news of Jackson’s injury 
reached headquarters, Lee remarked: “Jack- 
son has lost his left arm. I have lost my 
right arm.” Later he wrote to Jackson in 
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these words: “Could I have dictated events 
I should have chosen for the good of the 
country to have been disabled in your stead.” 
When Jackson read Lee’s note he quickly ex- 
claimed: “Far better for the confederacy that 
10 Jacksons should have fallen than one Lee.” 

Years before that memorable day when a 
confederate general on the field of battle 
turned to his men and, pointing, said: “Look, 
there is Jackson standing like a stone wail,” 
a student at West Point described Jackson, 
in spite of his great deficiency in basic 
schooling, as a “fellow who had come to stay.” 
While at West Point, Jackson wrote in one 
of his notebooks, “you can be whatever you 
want to be.” For him those words had a very 
special meaning since he not only experienced 
much hardship in mastering his studies dur- 
ing those first years at West Point, but also 
encountered great difficulty in learning the 
simplest maneuvers on the drill fleld. Al- 
though compelled to pay strict attention to 
his health because of a lung infection which 
troubled him for several years, Jackson pur- 
sued his studies with determination, so firm 
and dogged, that each year saw a marked 
improvement in his class standing. At grad- 
uation he stood within reach of top honors. 
Such was the response of Jackson’s determin- 
ation to the sterness of his will. 

What doubtless gave greatest impetus to 
Jackson’s rise in the military world was best 
suggested by the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt when he declared: “The world has 
never seen better soldiers than those who 
followed Lee; and their leader will undoubt- 
edly rank, without any exception, as the very 
greatest of all the great captains that the 
English-speaking people have brought forth, 
and this, although the last and chief of his 
antagonists, may himself claim to stand as 
the full equal of Marlborough and Welling- 
ton.” 

But at last what makes the life of Lee 
so immeasurably grand is the fact that he 
went beyond the heights of greatness on to 
the peaks of nobility. Every action of Lee’s 
life seemed firmly anchored in the bedrock 
of Christian faith, hope, and charity. Wit- 
ness the purity of his thoughts and deeds, 
the spirit of his kindness and mercy as it 
entered into his dealings with his fellow 
men. Note the degree of fortitude and cour- 
age with which he accepted adversity as well 
as the gracious manner in which he bore 
pain, suffering, anc disappointment. 

At the head of the Confederate Army, Lee 
was a great living influence for sobriety 
among his soldiers; as the president of one 
of Virginia’s oldest colleges, Lee was a great 
living influence for sobriety among his stu- 
dents, and as the most highly regarded citi- 
zen of his day Lee was a great living in- 
fluence for sobriety among his fellow men. 
Gen. Robert E. Lee is the author of that fa- 
mous quotation: “My experience through life 
has convinced me that while moderation and 
temperance in all things is commendable, 
total abstinence from spirituous liquors is 
the best safeguard of morals and health.” 

The late Benjamin H. Hill, of Georgia, once 
described the character of Lee in these 
beautiful and striking words: “He was a foe 
without hate; a friend without treachery; a 
soldier without cruelty; a victor without 
oppression and a victim without murmur- 
ing. He was 2 public officer without vices; 
@ private citizen without wrong; a neighbor 
without reproach; a Christian without hy- 
pocrisy; and a man without guile. He was 
Caesar without his ambition; Frederick 
without his tyranny; Napoleon without his 
selfishness; and Washington without his 
reward. He was as obedient to authority as 
a servant and royal in authority as a true 
king. He was gentle as a woman in life, and 
modest and pure as a virgin in thought; 
watchful as a Roman vestal in duty; sub- 
missive to law as Socrates; and grand in 
battle as Achilles.” So, like the varicolored 
threads of a rich tapestry which combine to 
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produce one perfect, balanced design of 
beauty, the attributes of Lee’s greatness; 
that is, his outstanding ability and talent, 
his sterling character, his high moral caliber, 
his Christian faith and devotion, together 
with the nameless other qualitative attain- 
ments and representations of his life were 
joined, it seemed, to create the world’s 
grandest and most enduring design for noble 
living. 

sfow proudly we remember, “It was the 
Sc ith whose Patrick Henry kindled the fires 
of the Revolution—whose Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence—whose 
Washington commanded the Continental 
Armies—whose Madison framed the Consti- 
tution—whose Marshall interpreted the or- 
ganic law—whose Andrew Jackson fought the 
Battle of New Orleans—and whose Winfield 
Scott planted Old Glory upon the walis of 
Mexico. Aye, it was the South to whom the 
Union was indebted for existence; and, if 
from 1861 to 1865, she drew her sword 
against the Union's flag, it was in defense of 
the Union’s Constitution.” Now rests in 
final peace our immortal hero, Robert E. Lee, 
who, finding himself the descendant of this 
gallant host, thus devoted a full lifetime to 
the upholding of the honored traditions of 
men, whose good works left the imprint of 
greatness on the pages of American history. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE GOVERNOR 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mi. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
- leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include excerpts from the inaugural 
address of the Governor of North Caro- 
lina, Hon. J. M. Broughton: 


I urge upon the general assembly and upon 
all the agencies of the State the fullest coop- 
eration with the Federal Government in 
those undertakings which affect the welfare 
and progress of our State. North Carolina 
believes in this program of social progress 
and has three times given its overwhelming 
vote in support of that great humanitarian 
and brillian exponent of social reform, the 
President of the United States, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

As we sit peaceably here, the fate of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa—indeed, the fate of civiliza- 
tion itself—is trembling in the balance. 
Whether it be Armageddon or Renaissance, 
no mortal man can tell. Democracies 
thoughout the earth are not only being chal- 
lenged, they are being flaunted and over- 
thrown. Not Since the beginning of our 
national history has our own democracy been 
SO gravely threatened. Acutely conscious of 
this danger, our Nation is girding itself for 
defense and preservation. The Congress of 
the United States, under the leadership of 
our President, in the session of 1940 appro- 
priated for defense the largest sum of money 
ever before appropriated in a similar length 
of time by any nation on earth, in peace or 
in war. Such are the solemn circumstances 
of this hour. They make trivial and un- 
worthy any motive aqther than public inter- 


est and national honor. More meaningful 
than ever are the words of our beloved 
American hymn: 
“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright 
‘With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 

These, it is true, are national problems. 
But it is equally true that our own beloved 
State is deeply concerned with and will help 
in the solution of these problems. Our duty 
is clear, and the spirit of our people is unmis- 
takable. Our attitude and part in the pres- 
ent emergency may be summarized as 
follows: 

First. North Carolina with all its resources 
and manpower will unhesitatingly and gladly 
give wholehearted support to our National 
Government in its program for the defense 
of our shores and the preservation of our 
democracy. In every emergency in our na- 
tional history, our State and its people have 
displayed the highest patriotism and ren- 
dered conspicuous service. From the time of 
the decisive Battle of King’s Mountain in 
1780, when the freedom of our Republic was 
assured, to the Battle of the Hindenburg Line 
in 1918, when the then existing power of 
autocracy was broken and shattered, the 
heroism of North Carolina has been attested 
by the blood of her sons who died in the 
front line of victory. In the present emer- 
gency, even before conscription was sug- 
gested, our young men were enlisting in the 
Army and Navy at a rate and in proportion 
far exceeding any other State. We are proud 
to have within our State such military- 
training units as Fort Bragg, the Holly Ridge 
antiaircraft firing unit, the Charlotte avia- 
tion training base, and the Elizabeth City 
Coast Guard air and seaplane base. Our un- 
paralleled climate, our suitable terrain, and 
waterways make this an ideal State for the 
location of military and naval training posts 
as well as for defense industries. We shall 
give the fullest cooperation to the establish- 
ment of such agencies within our State. 

Second. North Carolina does not have any 
“fifth columnists” or communistic groups 
within her borders and we do not propose to 
have any. We believe in individual liberty, 
freedom of speech and press, as well as in 
political and religious liberty. We are as a 
State decisively infivential in getting these 
sacred guaranties written into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as the Bill of Rights. 
We are tolerant and a patient people; but we 
will not tolerate the actions, teachings, or 
propaganda of individuals, high or low, in 
industry or in our educational institutions, 
who may seek to undermine or overthrow 
our beloved Nation, whose existence and per- 
petuity were made possible by the blood, sac- 
rifice, and faith of our forefathers. You gen- 
tlemen of the general assembly may well 
consider whether any legislation is needed to 
fortify us in this high resolve. 

Third. As a great industrial State in which 
many essential war and defense commodities 
are now being manufactured, we are inter- 
ested in prompt and efficient production. 


Harmonious relationship between capital and: 


labor is necessary for this result. Strikes 
affecting essential war or defense industries 
are properly under condemnation. On the 
other hand, there should be no attempt on 
the part of employers to exploit labor or to 
destroy the well-earned rights of labor under 
the guise of emergency or pretcnse of patriot- 
ism. I pledge my fullest cooperation to capi- 
tal and labor in helping to preserve fair and 
harmonious relationships 

Fourth. In the strain and stress of our 
preparations for defense we must not neglect 
those things which have enriched our civili- 
zation and made our democracy worth fight- 
ing for. Let us highly resolve that enlistment 
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shall not blight education; that armament 
shall not obliterate art; and that there shall 
be no blackout of the torch of Christian 
culture. 

(5) In North Carolina, where the highest 
percentage and purest strain of Anglo-Saxon 
blood in all America exist, there is the 
warmest sympathy for our friends of the 
English-speaking race across the sea. We 
have watched with admiration their superb 
and heroic stand a barbaric foe. Our 
people with remarkable unanimity support 
our President in his announced policy of 


viction that her’s is a righteous cause. We 
know that defeat and slavery shall not be 
her fate. May Gud give her victory in the 
gravest hour of her glorious history. We 
recall the words of one of her own great 
poets who wrote: 

“All our past acclaims our future! 
Shakespeare’s words and Nelson’s hand; 
Milton’s faith and Wordsworth’s trust, 

In this our chosen and chainless land. 
Bear us witness! Come the world against 


her, 

England yet shall stand!” 

(6) In view of the attitude of our people 
whom you represent, it would not be in- 
appropriate if this general assembly as one 
of its first acts should pass a joint resolution 
commending the President and the Congress 
for the program of defense that will make 
America strong and keep her free, and en- 
dorsing the policy of unlimited aid to Eng- 
land, and pledging the full cooperation on 
the part of our State. 





The Last Congress? 
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HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW AMERICAN 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
New American. It was published just 
before the Seventy-seventh Congress 
convened. All should read it. 


[From the New American] 
THE Last CONGRESS? 


Within 2 days the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress of the United States will convene. This 
event, normally as exciting and as pre- 
dictable as taxes, is heartening front-page 
news today—a day in which democratic as- 
semblages, parliaments, and congresses are 
rapidly disappearing, to be replaced by fuehr- 
ers, duces, and “Christian fascist gentlemen.” 

As one of the few remaining democratic ase 
semblies, the Seventy-seventh Congress has a 
tremendous responsibility. Millions through- 
out the world will be watching this Congress 
for a sign that democracy is still capable of 
rarin’ back and performing miracles. 

WAR CONGRESS 


But more than that. This Seventy-seventh 
Congress will be convening as a war Congress. 
We are now involved in a world-wide war. 
It matters not that no declaration of war has 
heen issued. What matters is that a huge 
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portion of our wealth and skills is being 
spent on military defense; that thousands of 
our men are being drafted into the Army; 
that our economy is being geared to the war 
in Europe. But more important than all 
these is the incontrovertible fact that the 
outcome of this war will have a profound 
effect upon the future of our own country. 

The Seventy-seventh Congress will have a 
double war on its hands. First there is the 
international war in which the democracies 
of the world are being attacked by might of 
arms. Then there is the social battle in which 
democracy is being undermined by political 
reaction and concentrated private wealth. 
Both wars must be fought and won at the 
same time if democracy is to survive. De- 
feat in either of these wars means defeat 
in both. It means the end of democracy in 
our lifetime. 

Everything that Congress does will have its 
effect upon the outcome of this double- 
headed struggle. In the days ahead, the 
American people can lose their democracy 
through inadequate social legislation just 
as surely as through inadequate military and 
political legislation. 

Thus while the work which the new Con- 
gress faces can be divided into different 
categories (military defense, taxation, social 
legislation, etc.), all these should be con- 
sidered as of one piece. Congress will be 
legislating for total defense. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


What are some of the more important prob- 
lems facing the new Congress? 

There are the immediate questions of for- 
eign policy. We must increase our aid to 
England and China. Secondly, Congress 
should take the initiative in announcing a 
clear-cut policy with respect to Japan and 
Spain. Our State Department has been play- 
ing a dangerous appeasement game with 
these two Fascist nations. Congress has the 
power to correct this. A complete embargo 
on Japan must be instituted immediately 
and our attitude to Spain must be made 
clear and uncompromising. 

But legislation alone cannot aid England 
and China. Congress must remove the 
bottlenecks from our productive system. 
This means much more than the creation 
of a super-super defense council. It means 
that Congress must keep itself informed 
of our actual production record and be 
ready to conscript plants and wealth when- 
ever that is necessary to meet the recal- 
citrance and sabotage of our monopolists. 
It means, in other words, that the Seventy- 
seventh Congress must meet the issue of 
national interest versus monopoly interests. 

To decrease our defense costs further, 
Thurman Arnold's antitrust work must be 
continued and expanded. His department 
must be protected from the attacks of the 
monopolies, and Congress must appropriate 
increased funds for his work. 

Production for defense will cost money 
under any circumstances. Who will make 
the sacrifices to pay for this? Congress 
must review the present unsatisfactory tax 
program and adopt one which will lim:t 
war profits, greatly increase inheritance 
and income taxes, and minimize indirect 
taxes on consumption goods. 


SOCIAL DEFENSE 


Then there is the field of labor legisla- 
tion. The labor baiters in Congress have 
declared this period of emergency as an 
open season on labor unions. They are 
determined to “get” labor. Congress cannot 
be too vigilant here. To engage in labor 
baiting now—a time calling for high na- 
tional morale, increased production, and 
increased faith in democracy—would be 
nothing short of treason. Labor’s rights 
must be preserved. 

Much the same applies to other progressive 
social legislation. The Walter-Logan bill has 
been defeated, but only by a Presidential veto. 





New attempts will be made in Congress to 
throw this monkey wrench into our social- 
legislation machinery. Here, too, Congress 
must defeat reaction. 

But Congress cannot stop with defending 
gains already made. It must push ahead. 
A housing program to clear the slums from 
of land, medical care, adequate old-age pen- 
sions, and Federal aid to education must also 
be provided for. 

Finally, all these measures must be accom- 
panied by an increasing concern for our 
democratic processes. For one thing, it is 
now essential that the right to vote be ex- 
tended to all citizens of the United States. 
The Seventy-seventh Congress can strike a 
real blow for political democracy by passing 
the anti-poll-tax bill. 

The above legislative program is a bold one. 
But it is an essential one. The Seventy- 
seventh Congress will help to determine 
whether we can continue to exist as a free 
and democratic people. This is the awful 
question facing this Congress, and anything 
short of a completely adequate program may 
make the Seventy-seventh Congress the last 
democratic Congress in the United States. 





St. Lawrence Seaway Project Threatens 
the Jobs of Coal Miners and Rail- 


roaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF THE ALLEGHENY 
REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
gardless of the fact that the Senate de- 
feated the proposal for the St. Lawrence 
seaway project by refusing to confirm a 
treaty with Canada embodying this proj- 
ect, the administration is making progress 
in its determination to complete the proj- 
ect “by hook or by crook.” 

Organized labor in general is opposed 
to this project because it will destroy the 
jobs of thousands of railroaders and coal 
miners. 

It is pleasing to learn that the shippers 
of the Middie Atlantic States have taken 
a vigorous stand in opposing the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway project, realizing 
that under the guise of being necessary 
for national defense it is being foisted 
upon the American people as another 
New Deal nightmare. 

The following resolution adopted by 
the Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
at Pittsburgh December 18, 1940, reflects 
the sentiment of the board in opposing 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. The 
resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the Allegheny Regional Advisory 
Board is a voluntary organization of shippers 
with membership embracing western Penn: 
sylvania, eastern Ohio, northern West Vir: 
ginia, and western Maryland, whose object, 
is to promote and maintain efficient and 
adequate transportation service for the mu- 
tual benefit of carriers and shippers alike; 
and 
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Whereas there is renewed agitation, now 
draped with the mantle of national defense, 
for consummation of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence deep waterway treaty, commonly 
known as the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project; and 

Whereas the effect of this project, if con- 
summated, will be detrimental to the welfare 
of the Nation, to its industries, members of 
the Allegheny Regional Advisory Board, and 
to the transportation agencies which serve 
such industries, for the following reasons, 
which make it unsound, unfeasible, and un- 
economical either as a transportation, power, 
or defense project: 

(1) The St. Lawrence River and proposed 
waterway could not be used for more than 
7 months of each year, is only a part-year 
facility, could only be used by a relatively 
small portion of the ocean-going vessels now 
in service. 

(2) The railroads are the lifeblood and 
backbone of our transportation system, and 
their adequate maintenance is essential to 
the welfare of the Nation as a whole, even 
under normal conditions, a fact which is 
doubly true considering our present defense 
program; that it is common knowledge this 
Nation has now a surplus of transportation 
facilities, and the proposed project would 
only further add to this surplus; 

(3) That the loss of traffic to carriers of 
this country from diversion thereof to this 
project in the amount claimed by proponents 
would cause such a reduction of revenue as 
to jeopardize efficient transportation service 
and adversely affect their workers, bringing 
about unemployment for many thousands 
of men with its dire collateral effect upon 
business due to loss in purchasing power 
and thus only increase the relief rolls to 
sustain which increased appropriations and 
taxation would be necessary; 

(4) That the production of additional 
cheap hydroelectric power as _ proposed 
under this project is unnecessary because 
the actual facilities and those nearing com- 
pletion of the power industry of our Nation 
are such as to be able to satisfy all present 
demands, and also any increasing needs of 
consumers for years to come; that power 
produced thereat as proposed will reduce im- 
mensely and displace the electric power now 
produced by coal from our mines and trans- 
ported by our carriers, which resulting de- 
creased coal production would cause a great 
loss in tax revenues of Federal and State 
governments and at the same time add to 
unemployment at the coal mines, on the 
railroads, and in other industries; 

(5) Although immediate undertaking of 
this project is now demanded as one of 
urgent necessity, due to the pressing needs 
of national defense in respect of power and 
shipbuilding, it cannot be gainsaid that if 
additional power facilities are needed, power 
plants using coal can be constructed and 
put into operation i time to serve the im- 
mediate urgency and sooncr® than power pro- 
duction can be even hopea for from this 
project, which it is estimated wiil require 
some 6 years for completion; so far as ship- 
building possibilities are concerned, we have 
now on our almost unlimited coast lines, 
many harbors and facilities which are more 
accessible than those on the Great Lakes 
and which can be developed, expanded, and 
brought into use to serve in the present 
emergency much more speedily than any 
under this project; and in this respect, the 
location, topography, and nature of construc- 
tion of this project (narrow channels, locks, 
dams) are such as to make it most vulner- 
able to air attack and sabotage, thus making 
too precarious its effectiveness or value from 
a defense standpoint; 

(6) The cost of this proposed project, 
variously estimated at,from $%200,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 is one that should not now be 
saddled on the Nation, considering the condi- 
tion of the present Budget, the national debt, 








efits and it would be better if the 
needed for this project were spent for 
tanks, warships, guns, and the like 
are an urgent necessity and which can be 


Board formerly went on record as opposed to 


y 
and earnestly reaffirms its opposition to the 
ratification of the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
power project by the United States; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Secretary of State and to 
the Senators and Representatives of the 
States of Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland. 
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EDITORIALS AND ARTICLES FROM NEW 
ORLEANS NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorials 
and articles on Hon. James O’Connor, 
colorful statesman of Louisiana, who died 
recently: 


[From the New Orleans States of January 9, 
1940] 


JAMES O’CONNOR 


The death of James O’Connor comes as a 
shock to his large circle of friends in New 
Orleans and Louisiana. His geniality, good 
humor, and activities in many fields had made 
him one of the better-known figures of New 
Orleans of the last generation. His eloquence 
as an orator and his superiorities as a plat- 
form entertainer and after-dinner speaker 
brought him renown and the sobriquet “Cre- 
cle Calliope.” 

Mr. O'Connor stepped from Tulane Uni- 
versity into politics. His political activities 
filled the last 40 years of his life. It became 
his profession, more than the law for which 
he had educated himself. Few citizens were 
more widely known in those circles dealing 
with State and city public affairs. He served 
as a legislator from 1900 until 1919, was ap- 
pointed a judge of criminal district court, but 
deserted the bench to become a Congressman. 
He was in the House for 11 years. He also 
served in two State constitutional conven- 
tions and was assistant attorney general for 
some years. 

Wherever groups of politicians gathered, Mr. 
O’Connor was invariably to be found enliven- 
ing things with wit and anecdote. In these 
circles his gay and sunny companionship will 
be missed. His untimely death at 70 years of 
age is widely regretted. 


[From the New Orleans Item of January 9, 
1941} 
JAMES O’CONNOR 
The Creole Calliope will be heard no more; 
but will be remembered with thousands of 
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benedictions. Everybody liked him; many 


Harnett Kane has sketched Jim’s long, 
hectic career in our news columns so faith- 
fully in point of the main facts that to go 
into detail about them here would be repe- 
tition. Kane’s treatment is sympathetic 
but true in all essentials. 

Jim literally fought his way along, with 
his fists as gallantly as with his tongue. 
In all the long line of minor and major 
jobs he held he conducted himself honestly 
and with a decent sense of the dignity of 
public service. 

In his old-fashioned partisanship he had 
the Irish humor to recognize the ridiculous 
phases of some of the things that he and 
his coworkers did, and the futility of others. 
He never deceived himself about himself 
any more than he let others fool him. 

He expressed his feelings as freely about 
what went on around him as any philos- 
opher not holding a political job. He used 
to hit the raw spots in the regular organi- 
zation as gaily as he afterward expressed 
an honest man’s real opinions about the 
abominations of the Huey Long tyranny. 
But he managed to survive. 

He was a temperamental partisan in every 
dispute, yet always absolutely loyal to the 
cause of the moment. But his kind of loy- 
alty did not dictate personal meannesses or 
unfaithfulness to official obligations. Above 
all, he had a natural gentleman’s sense of 
fairness and decency. We saw this mani- 
fested in numerous cases. In one of them 
we were involved ourselves. 

The editor of the Item led a lobby in 
Baton Rouge in 1908 to abolish horse-race 
gambling in Louisiana. The elder Jared 
Sanders was in the heyday of his power as 
Governor. We were fighting him on a num- 
ber of lines, and he wes allied with the city 
machine which Jim O’Connor adorned as a 
member. The editor got involved in a fight 
with one of Sanders’ henchmen which re- 
sulted in summonses to court. The editor, 
then a stranger in Baton Rouge, applied to 
one after another to four great legal lum- 
inaries there. 

And one after another they declined to 
act as counsel for him, giving various phony 
reasons. Their real reason was that the 
editor was highly cbnoxious to the great man 
in the statehouse »r¢ none of them had the 
entrails to risk the gubernatorial displeas- 
ure. Jim O’Conncr heard of the matter and 
hunted the editor up. 

“I’m not as good a lawyer as some of those 
birds,” he said, “but I know something about 
that business. And. by God, you're entitled 
to counsel. If ycu want, I'll represent you 
myself.” And he did, despite the great man’s 
wrath and his own affiliations. 

Jim made a fine criminal judge because he 
had a kind heart as well as a sense of justice, 
along with the courage to render justice re- 
gardless of political exigencies, social influ- 
ence, or wealth. 

We were sorry to see him go to Congress. 
But nowhere was so good a field for his en- 
gaging personality, humor, exuberant lan- 
guage—and that overwhelming voice. His 
service in Washington was satisfactory 
enough to elect him to five terms. And when 
he went to the polls the sixth time the elec- 
tion was stolen from him beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, world without end, by the rack- 
eteering machine in the statehouse and its 
rotten boroughs on the lower coast. We don’t 
doubt that the fear of a contest by him ac- 
counted for his appointment to an important 
State job a little. 





By Accipent—IN ArLInGc HEALTH For SOME 
TIME 
(By Harnett T. Kane) 


Jim O’Connor was dead today, and with 
him was ended a Louisiana epoch. 

Symbol of a fading political tradition of 
New Orleans, the tired 71-year-old man of 
a hundred public battles ended his career 
after a stiff fight with a malignant illness. 

Death came at 9 Iast night at the home of 
a friend in Covington. The immediate cause 
was pneumonia. 

For weeks during August and September 
he had lingered between life and death at 
Baptist Hospital. Finally, after an operation, 
he recovered and went home. He walked 
about the streets of the city on his good days, 
but he was still weak and shaken. 

He left behind him a full 50 years in the 
Official arenas, and the memory of a voice that 
was remarkable even in a day of great speak- 
ers. “The Creole orator,” somebody once 
calied him, though he was a “mick” on both 
sides, from way back. But the name stuck. 

He was Congressman for 10 years, crim- 
inal judge, assistant city attorney, first and 
second assistant attorney general, city hall 
clerk. He was a friend of Presidents, of big 
Jim Farley, of many great ones of Washington. 

He made his own way with his voice At 
9, the son of a longshoreman, he had to sell 
newspapers, to “fight for his corner” at Canal 
and Baronne. He delivered the Item around 
the fifth ward, his ward, for years; and later, 
he found his customers were his constituents, 
and sent him to Washington five times in a 
row. 

His political career started, by an accident, 
with a fight; and it was marked by fights at 
regular intervals. He figured in city election 
clashes. He told Huey Long off on several 
burning occasions. He had a major role, as 
assistant attorney general, in the bitter open 
hearing on parish scandals which led to the 
retirement of District Attorney Charles Byrne. 
It was one of his last public set-tos. Soon 
afterward, a new attorney general named a 
new staff. 

His father, old John O’Connor, came here 
with his mother, a young girl of the auld sod, 
in the day when many Irishmen were migrat- 
ing to these parts. Jim was one of four— 
Mike, John, Andrew, and Margaret. Margaret 
died as a girl, and John and Andrew died 
years ago. Mike succumbed 5 years ago, after 
serving as general freight agent for the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. 

Things went hard for the O’Connor family, 
though practically every member worked, 
and they managed to stay together. Jim sold 
The Mascot when he was going to elemen- 
tary school, using lungs and fists, the first to 
attract the trade, the second to beat off 
others that wanted his corner. 

Graduating to the old boys’ high school, 
he worked for several years for this newspaper. 
In reminiscences, which he prepared for the 
Item’s sixtieth anniversary, he wrote: “It is 
with a great deal of pride that I recall the fact 
that it was in the infancy of the Item that 
is, in 1882, that I was employed as a ‘flyboy’ 
and ‘delivery boy’ for the paper that was the 
great source of information for the limited 
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number who were subscribers to the news- 
paper. 

“A flyboy in those days meant one who stood 
at a table and caught the newspapers as they 
were thrown from the flies, or wings, on either 
side of a press, which was fed by two press- 
men with a paper that, when rolled out, had 
to be folded for delivery. 

“As a delivery boy for the Item, I probably 
saw New Orleans in its most romantic days, or 
through the romantic eyes of youth that 
stood spellbound under the magic of the old 
city, lighted up by oil and gas lamps, when 
the night jasmine grew over many garden 
walls, when a piano or accordion was in al- 
most every home, and boys walked through 
the streets from the old French opera, singing 
and whistling many of the beautiful arias. 
7 * 7.” 

STUDIED LAW AT NIGHT 


When he finished high school, he started 
with the John S. Day cotton firm, then one of 
the leading firms in the city, as clerk. In a 
few years, he was chief c’erk. Meanwhile, he 
went to Tulane law school, at night. He was 
in his mid-twenties, when he received his di- 
ploma and he promptly set up office. It was 
about this time that his political career 
started, by a fluke. 

He was attending a rally at the old opera 
house with friends. It was a nominating 
meeting. When the name of one of the minor 
men came up, that hapless one’s enemies 
started boos and catcalls. The day, or night. 
appeared lost for him. 

Jim O’Connor didn’t know the man, but 
he didn’t like that. He bounded up on the 
stage, waved his hands, “Where’s your sense 
of honor, Your Justice?” he demanded, and 
launched a full-bodied harangue. It ended 
with the crowd switching in the candidate’s 
favor. 

The evening was a milestone for Jim O’Con- 
nor. Alex Pujol, fifth ward leader, then one 
of the “big four” who ran the regulars and 
ran the city, opened his eyes, rubbed his chin. 
A likely youth, he told his friends. He had 
O'Connor brought over. That began a friend- 
ship of years. Under Pujol’s tutelage Jim 
O’Connor rose in the ranks. In time he was 
chief clerk to his mentor at city hall. Pujol 
was then deputy public property commis- 
sioner. 

Then he stepped up to the city attorney’s 
office, first under I. D. Moore, serving for more 
than 10 years. In 1918 he was appointed 
judge ad hoc in the place of a jurist who be- 
came ill. A year and a half later election time 
came. He had his choice. He could run for 
judge, a long-time job, or he could be the 
party’s candidate for Congress, for which he 
had to compete every 2 years. He took the 
latter. He had always wanted to go to Wash- 
ington. Friends had told him that that roll- 
ing voice was there to ring the Halls of Con- 
gress. “I’d rather have that than anything 
else,” he said. And he got it. 


WENT BACK FIVE TIMES 


For 10 eventful years of Louisiana politics 
he went back every 2 years. McShane and 
Gehrman, bitter enemies, joined in backing 
him. Each administration supported him. 
Then came Huey Long. He told the Kingfish 
off, on several occasions, salting his opinion 
with a few earthy adjectives. Then in 1930 
the Long machine put up Joachim Fernandez 
against him. 

It was a hard-fought, close contest. Fer- 
nendez won by a narrow margin. The O’Con- 
nor forces first charged that the election was 
stolen, asserted that the total votes cast in 
St. Bernard were more than the number of 
men, women, and children, black and white, 
registered in the parish. Jim O’Connor 
planned a contest, but at length did not 
carry his plan through. 

His friends declared that the cost of such 
a@ contest would have been prohibitive; and 
that, in any event, the political powers that 


be did not give him the backing he felt he 
deserved. He was known to have felt deeply 
about the incident. A year or so later he 
accepted appointment by Gaston Porterie, 
Long’s attorney general, as first assistant in 
New Orleans. 


THEN THE SCANDALS 


He remained at this post for about 9 years. 
When Porterie became judge, he served 
under David Ellison, Richard Leche’s secre- 
tary, who became chief legal officer of the 
State. When Ear) Long ousted Ellison, with 
military emphasis, Lessley Gardiner became 
attorney general, named Edward Heath as 
first assistant, but Jim O’Connor stayed on 
in New Orleans, serving with Mr. Heath. 

Then, late last summer, came the popping 
of the scandals about the district attorney’s 
office. Under pressure of the People’s 
League, an open hearing was called. Long 
ordered Byrne superseded, for the time, by 
O’Connor. The highly smelling “tax racket” 
was introduced. Efforts were made to shut 
it off. At the crucial moment Jim O’Connor 
turned the heat higher by announcing that 
he, as acting district attorney, had no ob- 
jection to a thorough inquiry. “This is 
moider,” said some of the boys. As the 
temperature rose, Mr. Byrne suddenly re- 
signed, after a conference with the King- 
fish’s brother, and gave his health as the 
explanation. 

SEVERAL HOBBIES 


When tie Long machine cracked in Feb- 
ruary, Mr, O’Connor went out with other 
members of the attorney general’s staff. His 
health declined in recent months, though he 
still held his 6-foot frame erect. Five months 
ago it was found that he had been suffering, 
unknowingly, from a tragic ailment. He was 
given a period of weeks, for a building-up 
process. Then came an operation. Today 
came death. 

Jim O’Connor had several hobbies, his 
friends said: His job, whatever it was through 
the years; his oratory, his books, and the 
theater. He wasn’t a sportsman, reldom 
fished, played games, or swam. He was 
neither gourmet nor gourmand, though he 
was a rousing after-dinner speaker. 

He loved Royal and Chartres Streets. He 
walked up and down those storied streets, 
day after day, year after year. He had a rich 
affection for old books; bought them by the 
hundreds, “books nobody else would be in- 
terested in,” said his family. They estimate 
that he has left 20,000 of them, in all corners 
at his home at 5973 Canal Boulevard. He 
wasn’t much of a joiner. He once belonged 
to the Elks. He was president of a press 
club, formed among the boys when he was 
assistant city attorney. But those were 
about all. Through the years he remained 
an adviser to the regulars, but he was not a 
caucus member or a ward leader. 


OLD 18 ROYAL 


In his Item reminiscences, he wrote: “Those 
days, the days of my early youth, come back 
to me as a fairyland, even if hardened in some 
spots by the beer halls that were the fore- 
runners of the glittering cafes of today and 
the wide open gambling houses, to use an ex- 
pression that still obtains in sporting circles— 
old 18 Royal Street was known as the great 
keno house of the city; the Palace Royal and 
the Tivoli were the great beer halls of Royal 
Street, where women sold drinks and inter- 
mittently sang and danced on the stage to 
the hurrahs and plaudits of the admirers of 
what is vaudeville today. * * * 

“In those days, the city possessed a charm 
indescribable. It is but natural for one who 
has passed the meridian of life, and is looking 
with increasing interest at the splendor of the 
westering sun, to magnify the past, and the 
wonders that are inseparably associated with 
it. The habitable part of the old city was 
relatively small in the early 80's. It had its 
Moresque building, its old St. Patrick hall, 
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wherein subsequently were tried some of the 
greatest criminal cases in the lega! history of 
the State; the French Opera, the Christ 
Church at Canal and Dauphine Streets, the 
old Grand Opera House, with its unforgettable 
entrance, its drop curtain whereon was pic- 
tured Othello relating to Desdemona and her 
father, his adventures by land and sea; the 
old St. Charles Theater and Academy of 
Music, over the stages of which the greatest 
actors and actresses of modern times strode 
and played out their parts. * * * Booth, 
Salvini, Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, Mcdjeska, 
Ristori, Fannie Davenport, and a host of other 
stars hardly less glittering.” 


REMEMBERED VOODOO 


Jim O’Connor remembered Marie Laveau, 
the mahogany-skinned queen of the dreaded 
Vocdoos; he recalled a city recovering from 
the reconstruction era, “a conquered city in- 
flamed by all the hate and rage that results 
from a bloody fraternal struggle’; he re- 
membered some of the consecutive yellow 
fever scourges; the difficulties of drainage 
and sewage “which made us appear as back- 
ward to northern communities as the vil- 
lages of Central America”; the cobble-stoned 
streets, the desecration he cursed when Canal 
Street merchants took down the iron bal- 
conies that made this thoroughfare unique. 

And he ended his recollections with a trib- 
ute to a man he called “one of the greatest 
statesmen of any time or place—President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt—who broke the 
strangle hold of the autocratic robot power 
over the helpless millions who were becom- 
ing mere idle spectators in the land of their 
birth.” 

SURVIVORS 


He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Florence 
Bland O’Connor, and by three sons, James, 
Jr., John, and Henry, all attorneys. A 
daughter Plotenee, died as a child. 

Thousands of Orleanians remember him, 
as a teller of stories about the great, as a 
political oracle, a well-liked figure around 
the civil-courts building. But most remem- 
ber him in his favorite function, that of 
orator supreme of the great, regular rallies 
of the past few decades, before loudspeakers 
made leather lungs no longer requisite. Such 
gatherings were never considered complete 
until Jim O’Connor rose to his fiery heights, 
and, in the final climatic moment, thundered 
forth: 

“And when the Choctaws gather in their 
wigwams on the night of November 8 (or 
whatever election night happened to be) 
once again you will hear that great old 
Choctaw cry—‘Victory!’ (with left arm raised, 
then dropped) ‘Victory!’” (With right arm 
raised, then dropped) “Victory!” (With both 
roams flung high, and crowds exploding before 

m. 





Cooperation for Defense 
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HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, testimony before the current 
Naval Affairs Committee hearings on air- 
craft procurement continues to point out 
the necessity for further decentralizing 
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our essential national-defense industries. 
Several witnesses, representing airplane 
companies who are presently engaged in 
supplying both the Army and Navy with 
various types of planes, have impressed 
on members of the committee how the 
subletting of contracts has speeded up 
the delivery of aircraft. 


If this is true in the airplane industry, 
it naturally follows that the same system 
would be helpful in speeding up the pro- 
duction of many other defense items. 
Believing this to be true I take pleasure 
in calling the attention of the Congress 
to the efforts of a group of patriotic 
manufacturers in the district which I 
represent. With the assistance of the in- 
dustrial department of the San Jose 
Chamber of Commerce a survey of the 
machine shops in Santa Clara County 
has just recently been completed. Ac- 
companying the compilation of this re- 
port is the following statement: 


This survey has been undertaken to dem- 
onstrate the place of the communities of this 
Nation in the national-defense set-up. It is 
the belief of the people of San Jose that this 
area can provide worthwhile facilities for 
both the manufacture of aircraft, ordnance 
work, and other articles necessary for na- 
tional defense. 

POWER 


Newark, adjacent to San Jose, is the site 
of the largest electrical power pool in the 
United States. Due to the location of this 
source, administrators of the National Ad- 
vistory Committee for aeronautics selected 
Santa Clara County as the site of the Ames 
Aeronautical Research Laboratory, realizing 
the need of the tremendous electrical energy. 

LOCATION 

San Jose is 50 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco and the vital bay region, and situated 
369 miles north of Los Angeles. Two main 
highway arteries lead into San Jose, with 
subsidiary highways centering here from the 
San Joaquin Valley and the Santa Cruz area. 
Southern Pacific and Western Pacific xail- 
roads serve San Jose. Rates in San Jose for 
shipment east are identical with the rates 
from Oakland and San Francisco to these 
same eastern points. 

TRANSPORT 

Overnight truck and railroad express serv- 
ice is maintained from San Jose to the Los 
Angeles area. 

EQUIPMENT 

All equipment included in the survey may 
be considered as operating under one unit 
despite the number of plants. This fact is 
true due to the formation of a closely knit 
association of San Jose manufacturers. 
These members of San Jose manufacturers 
are bound together to seek orders for na- 
tional defense and to turn every bit of equip- 
ment over to that demand. Each and every 
member will and is able to place a perform- 
ance bond in the hand of the company which 
sublets any award. 


Mr. Speaker, the report itself is too 
long to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, but I might say that it contains 
a complete survey of machine-shop facili- 
ties in the vicinity of San Jose. It has 
been placed in the hands of all purchas- 
ing officers in the Government, and 
serves to illustrate sne method being used 
to assist in speeding the national-defense 
program. I am submitting these sug- 
gestions to my colleagues, hoping that 
other communities in the United States 
will find them useful. 


Let’s Have Some Diversity! 
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ARTICLE BY HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 





Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert an article from the pen 
of Halford E. Luccock, appearing in the 
Christian Advocate. This paper is the 
official organ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. I am of the opinion that in 
these days of trial we do not look enough 
to our churches for guidance. Surely, if 
we followed their principles, we would 
have no fear for the future of democracy. 
Dr. Luccock always has something worth 
while to say. The article follows: 


[From the Christian Advocate of January 9, 
1941] 
LET’S HAVE SOME DIVERSITY! 
(By Halford E. Luccock) 

If all the speeches which have been made in 
the United States during the last 6 months 
on the need for national unity were laid end 
to end they would reach from Skowhegan, 
Maine, to San Diego, Calif., and back again. 
The need for unity leaps out of nearly every 
newspaper page. It is the theme song of most 
radio programs. Indeed, we could paraphrase 
the Psalms and say of this plea for unity: 
“Whither shall I flee from its presence? If I 
hide in the caverns of New York City, it is 
there, and if I flee to the uttermost parts of 
Arizona, it is there.” 

It is an appeal to which we all give heartiest 
response. We would be blind in eye, indeed, 
and sluggish in mind and heart, if we did not 
feel the need for a positive and determined 
affirmation of the priceless political, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual values in the best of the 
American tradition. 

Yet, in the midst of all this call for national 
unity, I would make a fervent plea for some 
national diversity. That is not perverse. It 
does not come from a desire for difference, 
just for the sake of diversity. It does not 
spring from an adolescent desire to be in 
opposition. It seems rather from American 
history, from a recognition of the historical 
fact that effective American unity has rested 
on a tradition of respect for differences of 
opinion within the bounds of loyalty. It 
comes from the remembrance that the essence 
of democracy includes creative conflict. It 
comes also from the sharp realization that 
a type of national unity may be, and is, the 
most ugly and vicious thing in the world. 
For its other name is “totalitarianism.” 

The kind of national unity which reaches 
its apex in Nazi Germany is the most anti- 
human and anti-Christian thing in the 
world. Every day all the crimes known to 
the imagination of man are committed in 
its name—murder, starvation, looting, the 
rolling of a juggernaut over every human 
dignity and freedom. There is one place in 
every community where complete unity is 
attained—the graveyard. There is no dis- 
cussion there, no conflict, no ferment of 
ideas. National unity under the swastika 
is the unity of a graveyard, where the sig- 
nificance of the individual, where human 
worth, rooted in a sense of divine origin, 
has died. 
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If one wishes to test the truly patriotic 
character of an appeal for diversity of 
thought and conviction at this time, he has 
only to look at a United States 50-cent 


danger lies in such an emphasis on the 
“Unum” that we forget the “E Pluribus.” 

The classic expression of praise to beauty 
that comes from diverse and individual 
qualities is Gerard Manly Hopkins’ lovely 
poem entitled “Pied Beauty,” a poem with 
great meaning for America today: 


“Glory be to God for dappled things— 
For skies of couple color as a brindled 


cow; 

For rose moles all in stipple upon trout 
that swim; 

Fresh fire coal, chestnut falls; flinches’ 


wings; 

Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fal- 
low, and plough; 

And all trades, their gear and tackle and 
trim. 


“All things counter, original, spare, strange; 

Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows 
how?) 

With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, 


dim; 

He fathers forth whose beauty is past 
change: 

Praise him.” 


(Reprinted by permission of the Oxford 
Press) 


There has been plenty of “pied beauty” 
in America—the beauty of contrast between 
rocks and rills, between woods and templed 
hills, the beauty and of an amaz- 
ing diversity of regional culture, the E 
Pluribus strength of variegated racial and 
national elements in the population; the 
dappled glory of civil and religious liberties. 
Our present question is, Shall we allow 
that eloquence which speaks in our national 
motto, inscribed on our coins, to be lost 
in a clamor for a regimental unity which 
has more affinities to nazi-ism than to the 
American tradition? 

In opposition to this emphasis, someone 
has quoted Macaulay’s question, “What 
army, commanded by a debating society, 
ever achieved anything but disgrace?” The 
complete answer to that is twofold: First 
a democratic nation and government, thank 
God, is not an army. The second answer 
is the historical truth that the only govern- 
ments which have ever achieved and pre- 
served freedom have been essentially debat- 
ing societies. The popular slogan, “Long 
live democracy,” means nothing unless it 
includes, “Long live debate.” 

Those remembrances have a practical com- 
pulsion for the Christian churches of this 
country at the present time. They call for 
a linked and steadfast guard lest the indis- 
pensable values of both the Christian faith 
and the American tradition suffer a blackout 
from the demand for a narrowly conceived 
unanimity. 

To be very specific, there is great danger 
lest our present preoccupation with national 
defense black out every social endeavor for 
human welfare. There is danger of a new 
inquisition at a new ford of the Jordan with 
a figure with a sword commanding, “Now say 
‘shibboleth.’” The new shibboleth is “de 
fense,” very superficially considered. What- 
ever does not contribute to armament is 
liable to be forbidden as subversive. 

Thus, defense in some interested quarters 
is being made the excuse for an assault on 
all the gains that labor has made in the last 
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10 years. There seems to be no limit to which 
manufacturers can go to hold up the Govern- 
ment to secure high profits from munitions 
orders. But when any word is said about the 
rights of labor it is called sabotage and trea- 
son. Defense can be made an excuse for tram- 
pling down hard upon civil liberties. 

Above all, there is the danger of forgetting 
what must be remembered, both from the in- 
terests of a valid Christianity and a genuine 
Americanism, that the only real defense of 
democracy is through the creation of a de- 
mocracy that actually works for human wel- 
fare. There are too many people, afflicted 
with hysteria, running around who imagine 
that we can defend democracy by abolish- 
ing it. 

Fascism did not come to Germany from 
without; it came from within. It came from 
unemployment, from hunger, from despair, 
from the failure of democratic government to 
meet human needs. Our ultimate defense 
of democracy must be from within. 

Archibald MacLeish, poet and Librarian of 
Congress, has said with profound truth, “For 
a system of which the chief feature is 9,000,000 
unemployed, there is no defense against 
fascism.” With similar point one of the 
most thoughtful interpreters and protagonists 
of democracy today, Jacques Barzum, says, 
“In a democracy the great problem is less to 
educate everyone beyond his intelligence than 
to make the intelligent socially responsible. 
To think and act socially is not a form of 
charity to one’s neighbors. It is a form of 
self-preservation.” 

Our only hope of thoroughgoing self-pres- 
ervation lies in a strengthened democracy 
which can at least begin to cure its own 
diseases. Among those diseases are our failure 
in stewardship of our national heritage, in 
the waste of land and water, in physical and 
human erosion; the disease of unemployment 
and underproduction, of bad housing, and a 
too limited distribution of national income. 

Here then is a Christian and patriotic 
duty—to keep alive and visible the values 
and goals inseparable from a true democracy. 
This will involve the expression of truth di- 
verse from many of our loud clamors today. 





National Defense and Aid for Great 
Britain 
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RESOLUTION BY THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein resolution 
passed by the General Assembly of North 
Carolina on January 10, 1941: 


Whereas the President of the United States, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, on Sunday, the 
29th day of December 1940, addressed the 
people of the United States and of the world 
by radio, advocating complete preparedness 
by the United States for national defense 
and unlimited aid, short of war, to Great 
Britain and other. democracies, in resisting 
the totalitarian aggressor nations of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan; and 

Whereas upon the convening of the sev- 


enty-seventh session of Congress of the 
United States, in his message on the state of 
the Union, the President of the United States, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, presented to the 
Congress of the United States his recommen- 
dations for preparedness for national defense 
and all possible aid, short of war, to Great 
Britain and other democracies; and 

Whereas the people of North Carolina 
wholeheartedly support the President in the 
recommendations made by him in respect to 
these matters: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring) : 

Section 1. That the General Assembly of 
North Carolina, in session in the city of 
Raleigh, in keeping with the sentiment of 
the people of this State and as recommended 
by Gov. J. Melville Broughton in his inau- 
gural address, do hereby commend and ap- 
prove the recommendations of the President 
of the United States, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, for preparedness and national defense 
and all possible aid, short of war, to Great 
Britain and other democracies, in defending 
themselves against the totalitarian aggressor 
nations of Germany, Italy, and Japan, and by 
this joint resolution assure the President of 
the complete support of his program by the 
people of North Carolina. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this- joint resolu- 
tion shall be sent to the President of the 
United States, a copy sent to each of the two 
Senators from North Carolina, and each 
North Carolina Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A copy shall likewise be sent to 
the President of the United States Senate and 
a copy to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States. 





The Red Mass at Catholic University of 


America 
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SERMON BY THE MOST REVEREND JOHN 
T. MITTY 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the Red 
Mass of the Catholic Church, first orig- 
inated in France about the twelfth cen- 
tury, for the purpose of invoking Divine 
blessing and aid on judges and legislators 
in their deliberations. In the year 1250, 
Louis IX, of France, built a chapel, which 
was used only once a year, for this cere- 
mony. The custom was later adopted in 
England, and judges in the fifteenth cen- 
tury referred to it as an ancient cere- 
mony. The Red Mass was revived na- 
tionally in the United States 3 years ago 
by Very Rev. Robert J. White, dean of 
the School of Law of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America.. The particular pe- 
tition of the mass seeks the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, symbolized by the flaming 
fire of divine love and wisdom—this, in 
bygone centuries, together with the red 
vestments of the priests, and the scarlet 
robes of the justices, accounts for the 
adoption of the term “the Red Mass.” 

Gathered at the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception on the 
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Catholic University grounds, Januazy 12, 
1941, for the third annual Red Mass 
in the United States, was a distinguished 
congregation of jurists, government, and 
religious leaders, who heard Most Rev. 
John J. Mitty, D. D., Archbishop of San 
Francisco, preach the sermon, the theme 
of which appropriately coincided with 
the purpose of the mass, “to implore the 
light and guidance of the Holy Spirit in 
reexamining the true baSes of law and 
government.” 

As a Member of Congress I am happy 
to have had the good fortune of being in 
attendance and participating in the 
prayers said on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of this mass, as well as hearing 
the warnings and exhortations of the 
eminent churchman, Archbishop Mitty, 
whose words I would call to the attention 
of all my colleagues and the members of 
the various State legislatures and the 
judiciary throughout the country. The 
archbishop’s sermon follows verbatim: 


This morning we meet again in the sanc- 
tuary of our fathers to join our prayers and 
petitions in the august and holy sacrifice of 
the mass, beseeching divine light for our in- 
tellect and heavenly strength for our wills in 
the manifold tasks of government which con- 
front us. Thus we preserve the continuity 
of a treasured tradition, spoken of as ancient 
four centuries ago in continental countries by 
judges and legislators who, conscious of their 
intellectual limitations and their human 
frailty, invoked the aid and blessing of the 
Holy Spirit, the third person of the Most 
Blessed Trinity, upon their labors of states- 
manship. 

Surely today, more than ever before, you 
who have been entrusted with the noble dig- 
nity and the heavy responsibilities of con- 
ceiving and enacting legislation and adminis- 
tering justice need help from God in deter- 
mining the ultimate path of American law 
for the present and the generations to come. 

Who, indeed, can measure the influence of 
your decisions upon the present generation 
by enactments which provide for the great 
national interests of preparedness and peace, 
by decisions which determine controversies 
between man and man, by plans which enable 
wise and prudent development of the nature’s 
material wealth in a just and harmonious 
economy, and by the policies which may in- 
spire in all right-thinking men the indis- 
pensable confidence, respect, and mutual tol- 
eration which alone can provide the true foun- 
dation of national unity. Even the proudest 
becomes humble; even the wisest becomes 
childlike in the contemplation of such com- 
plex difficulties and the heavy responsibilities 
of public office. In approaching such tasks it 
is indeed fitting for men to pause in the hur- 
ried activities of the day to seek sanctuary 
in the presence of Christ, our Divine Re- 
deemer, and to implore the light and guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit in reexamining the 
true bases of law and of government. 

A great legal scholar has said, “Whatever 
may be behind laws, ideas are behind the 
academic and professional traditions we call 
systems of law.” In truth we live in a criti- 
cal hour when history witnesses the titanic 
struggle—not only of armies and navies and 
civilian populations—but, even more impor- 
tant, the life and. death struggle of ideas, 
the outcome of which may well determine 
the survival or the death of liberty and of 
law. 

History, past and contemporary, is the ex- 
pert witness which gives the lie to any school 
of thought which asserts that the legal sys- 
tem of any government is something sep- 
arable and apart from the philosophy of life 
which dominates its people. Any student 
will readily find that the ideas of the mean- 
ing and end of life ultimately determine the 
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function of government and shape the ad- 
ministration of law for every nation. 

What then is the true philosophy of life 
and of law for men and for nations? 

Within the shelter of Holy Mother Church, 
as the teacher of mankind, one may come 
with confidence to find the Christian tradi- 
tion of centuries which offers willing men 
the divine teaching of the true function of 
law for governments and men. To the 
teaching of the law and the prophets of the 
Old Testament, Christ, our divine Redeemer, 
brought the corrective command of the spirit 
for the letter of the law, and stressed the 
supremacy of the blessed law of charity. He 
recognized the rightful sovereignty of civil 
government “rendering to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and to God the things that 
are God’s” and taught the multitudes the 
sublime and essential lessons of honesty, in- 
dustry, sobriety, marital faithfulness, and 
Christian charity—which are the strong 
foundations of individual and national 
strength and happiness. 

St. Paul, with the flaming zeal of the apos- 
tle of the gentiles, stressed the basic nat- 
ural law, “for when the gentiles * * * 
fulfill the requirements of the law, these, 
though they have not the law, are a law 
unto themselves, showing as they do the de- 
mands of the law to be written in their 
hearts.” Moreover, St. Paul not only de- 
manded respect for those in authority, but 
pointed out to those entrusted with such 
authority that their sanction of office and 
power came from God, to whom they would 
be held for a strict accounting. 

Christianity brought to the great system 
of Roman law, which stressed rigid terms, 
prescribed transactions, and fixed formali- 
ties, the superior force of Christian charity, 
the necessary identity of moral with legal 
duties, and the consequent stress upon “good 
faith” in dealings between men and gov- 
ernments 

The writings of the early fathers, the vast 
influence of the canon law of the church, 
the prestige of great medieval universities, 
and the teaching of the saintly scholars, of 
whom St. Thomas was the foremost, con- 
tributed to the great development of the 
law of Christian nations. The church which 
had saved learning and culture from the 
devastation of invasion by the barbarians 
now formulated into a great legal system 
governing vast multitudes, the fixed idea of 
law, whose source was God and whose vital 
characteristics must be authority, universal- 
ity, good faith, and equity. The dignity and 
- the divine sanction of law as contrasted with 
local ordinances exalted this idea of law as 
“an expression of the justice and truth, and 
of laws as expressions of the eternal reason 
of the Creator, having an authority above 
kings and lawmakers, and of universal force 
because of the universal force of truth and 
justice and reason proceeding from God.” 

Basic in our contemporary idea of law is 
the ideal of distinct spheres of authority in 
government, and the principle of “ruling 
under God and the law.” Scholars agree that 
the basic thought behind this ideal comes to 
us as a part of our rich inheritance from the 
Middle Ages, for St. Thomas perfected the 
primitive form of the ideal, given by natural 
law to the ancient Teuton, and raised that 
ideal into harmony with Christian policy— 
that is, “ruling under God as revealed in the 
divine positive law and the natural law.” 
Though the English common law greatly re- 
duced the scope of this doctrine as applied 
by judges in the fifteenth century, the de- 
velopment of equity—the new “court of con- 
science”—derived its doctrines in a large part 
from the canon law, which was, in turn, 
based upon the eternal principle that all 
human authority, including law, is derived 
ultimately from God. 

The American Colonists in establishing our 
Government embraced this medieval idea of 
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spheres of authority, and retained the ideal 
of the state ruling “according to law” and 
not according to will. By formal act the 
people “solemnly covenanted by Constitution 
and Bill of Rights to hew to announced 
yeincigies of right and justice and to reason 

*.”” and to make this ideal “real in 
their political behavior.” This year marks 
the happy anniversary—the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary—of the adoption of that 
Bill of Rights. 

Future historians may gather many and 
varied materials in America with regard to 
the history of democracy in this country. 
Perhaps with earlier writers they will stress 
often the strength that democracy has given 
to religion, and forget that religion, indeed, 
gives strength to democracy. Too often 
scholars neglect due acknowledgment of the 
truth that the essential ideals of American 
democracy are religious ideals, upon an un- 
derstanding of which, and a living loyalty to 
which, the survival and progress of American 
democracy must depend. Any critical study 
of the American Constitution and Bill of 
Rights will reveal convincing proof of this 
thesis, for their expressed guaranties rest 
upon the concept of the individual, not only 
as a human being having material wants of 
bread and shelter and livelihood but, as well, 
@ personality endowed by God, Himself, with 
spiritual gifts and understanding, and des- 
tined for eternal life with Him. 

Indeed, whether we consider the accepted 
constitutional definition of liberty as “the 
right of a person ‘to be free in the enjoyment 
of his faculties * * * to live and work 
where he will * * * to pursue any liveli- 
hood or avocation, and for that purpose to 
enter into all contracts,’” or whether we con- 
sider the rights of the individual to the free 
exercise of religion, the provision against the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, the 
guaranty against unreasonable search and 
seizure, or the sweeping protection of Amend- 
ment V that “no person * * * ghall be 
* * * deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law”—all of these 
provisions together, and each separately, seeks 
to protect this dignity of and integrity of the 
individual personality. 

One might think that essential soundness 
of such a philosophy of law would be safe 
from any attacks. To think, however, that 
the true unity of Christian teaching and 
fundamental American law may stand to- 
gether today strong and free from fear of 
assaults is to act the part of an unrealistic 
dreamer in a restless and changing age. 

The wise saying of a learned American 
judge that “the law is a seamless web” has 
become an axiom among legal scholars. Yes, 
the law is a seamless web because it is not 
only the spu web of historical traditions 
and present customs, but as well because it 
spreads out and touches all the vital rela- 
tionships of life, liberty, labor, social justice, 
property, health, and even leisure. Compet- 
ing philosophies of life have a definite and 
far-reaching influence upon the prevailing 
philosophy of law in any nation. One needs 
only to review the changing theories of law 
in the last century to see the influences of 
the historical evolutionary theory which re- 
garded the path of the law as fixed and efforts 
to reform it as futile, or again the theory of 
pragmatism, which scorning basic principles 
seeks the law’s path in the tests of utili- 
tarianism, or again the theories of the skep- 
tical realists who cynically rejecting such 
ethical conception as good faith and legal 
order, boldly asserts that we have outgrown 
law. There are men and even nations which 
assert that law will be unnecessary in a Class- 
less society maintained by decrees which ex- 
clude from law the relation of man to the 
spiritual. Who indeed can measure the in- 
fluence of law upon law of the banal teach- 
ings of Marx, who fixed the ambit of life 
with the human span, seeks to abolish re- 
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sponsibility to God, and center all of life's 
efforts upon the ruthless prosecution of mate- 
rial ends. It was logical for such atheistic 
teaching to wrap itself in seductive trappings 
and give delusive promises to men in pseudo- 
ideals of justice, and equality, which in fact 
reduced men to the slavery of a collective 


, terrorism. —— as sentinels upon the 


watchtower of Christianity, the Popes have 
called public attenvion for over 50 years to 
the threat of such teaching. From the begin- 
ning, the church had been undeceived by 
groups who proclaimed a new day of liberty 
when man should be freed from the disci- 
pling of religion and the sanctions of morality. 

e church, with 20 centuries of experi- 
ence, was aware that the self-styled “libera- 
tors” neither knew the true meaning of 
liberty nor desired the abiding peace which 
can come to the individual through religion 
and morality alone. 

It was also logical for such false teaching, 
forsaking the Christian philosophy of life and 
of law, to exalt the state and to usurp the 
traditional place of religion in life and in the 
law. Ever watchful the supreme Pontiffs 
have challenged such usurpation, and dared 
defiance to governments which usurped power 
beyond the rightful limit of sovereign author- 
ity. The church has spoken unmistakably 
and condemned those who take the state 

* * “which in the temporal order of 
tinea has an essential and honorable place— 
out of the system of earthly valuation, and 
makes the state the ultimate norm of all.” 
Pius condemned this aggressive neo-paganism, 
which seizes upon the myths of blood and 
race as the foundation of rights, and chal- 
lenges the power of their transient successes 
by violent means and outward display to 
cover the essential falsity of distorted prin- 
ciples. The church well knew what we 
have seen come to pass, that under such 
philosophies, legal proceedings would become 
mere travesties, and the law itself divorced 
from divine sanctions and responsibilities, 
merely the arbitrary will of the ruling despot. 

Here in America, we have reason to be 
confident that the democratic process is so 
deeply embedded in the understanding and 
affections of the people, that no frontal at- 
tack could be made successfully upon our 
great heritage of American law and its legal 
processes. But we may and should become 
deeply apprehensive of the attacks which are 
being made by current false philosophies of 
life which indirectly attack the true basis 
of our constitutional rights, the dignity and 
inviolability of the human personality. At- 
tacks upon the sacredness of marriage, un- 
authorized legal attacks upon the individual’s 
right to bodily integrity and the family’s 
authority are examples of the results of false 
thinking which have had practical results in 
law. The shifting of responsibility for reli- 
gious and moral training from the family to 
government, the decline of respect for lawful 
authority, group selfishness, the weakening of 
courage in public office whose duty is leader- 
ship, all of these numerous assaults combine 
in a formidable attack upon the Christian 
philosophy of life and constitute a threat to 
the true functioning of government and of 
law. 

Ours is an appropriate time to give thanks 
to God for the preservation of our constitu- 
tional government, the fundamental guaran- 
ties which provide legal sanction for basic 
Christian concepts and orderly justice for 
every man. But this is indeed as well an 
appropriate occasion to reexamine, while we 
have time, the end and purposes of human 
life and government. We need courage and 
strength to give battle to false philosophies 
within our borders which would ultimately 
prostrate the essence of democracy—this 
sacred inviolability of the human personality 
as destined for eternal life with God. To the 
preservation of Christian belief and moral 
order, then, we can dedicate gurselves with 
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the certain assurance that we are using our 
talents and our labors for the ultimate se- 
curity of the principle of “ruling under God 
and the law,” which constitutes the ultimate 
aranty of the survival and progress of 
erly government, even-handed justice, and 
human betterment in America. 





Roosevelt Is Leading the United States 
Into War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following ecitorial from the 
Saturday Evening Post of January 4, 
1941: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of January 
4, 1941] 


AND AMERICA 


The very eminent Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding th2 Allies held a prize con- 
test for war posters. With ceremonial pub- 
licity the first prize was awarded to one show- 
ing a tortured tree in a desolate landscape. 
The lettering in the sky was, “Lest we regret,” 
and upon the foreground: “Help Britain and 
defend America.” 

And defend America! We doubt if these 
tireless war bringers were conscious that their 
thought had capsized itself by a psychic law 
of gravity. They were probably too intent up- 
om a new feat of propaganda. They were 
changing slogans. “Measures short of war” 
had been used up. They were going to sub- 
stitute for it “Stop Hitler now.” 

By measures short of war the country had 
been led backward into war. We are in it now. 
The people are loath to believe this. Because 
it has not yet touched them, they are still 
hoping it isn’t true. The problem of the war 
party, therefore, is to make them face it. 

“We must now answer a fundamental ques- 
tion,” says Doctor Conant, president of Har- 
vard University. He is speaking by radio, No- 
vember 20, under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, 
at the obsequies of “Measures short of war.” 
Do we agree that the aggressor powers must 
be defeated? Well, then the says, “the words 
‘all possible aid to the Allies’ mean exactly 
what they say. There are no reservations in 
our pledge. It then becomes a matter of 
strategy, and strategy only, when, if ever, ma- 
terial aid must be supplemented by direct 
naval and military assistance.” 

Five days later the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies issues a new 
statement of policy, saying: “The American 
people must face squarely the realities of this 
day and hour.” And then: “Also, we say re- 
gretfully that no one can guarantee that the 
United States can avoid active military in- 
volvement.” 

Thus is launched the final undertaking, 
which is to condition the American mind to 
the idea that for the American way of life 
we shall have to fight and die—not here where 


the life grew, not on its own soil where it 
could be invincible, but in Europe. 

The conditioning process began with the 
first slogan, and while the chemistries of 
persuasion were acting, until they had com- 
pletely worked, any suggestion of military in- 
volvement was repelled with indignation. 
The very reason for taking measures short 
of war against the European aggressor was 
to avoid war by keeping it away. 

The idea that America’s own first line of 
defense was in Europe met with much more 
resistance. It came at first with such a 
shock that the President denied having said 
it to the Senators who were repeating it in 
a panic of anxiety, and declared that anyone 
who said he had said it was a boob or a liar. 
Within 6 months, nevertheless, it was a set- 
tled point in American foreign policy. Then 
followed unneutral acts on the part of the 
Government, trial acts of intervention, acts 
that were legally acts of war, and the one say- 
ing covered them all. 

The first measure short of war was to re- 
peal the arms embargo of the neutrality law. 
The Congress did that, but the President de- 
manded it. The common understanding, the 
understanding of Congress, was that lifting 
the arms embargo meant only to give Eng- 
land and France exclusive access to the pri- 
vate industrial resources of the United States 
as cash war customers. What excluded Ger- 
many was nothing in the law, but only the 
fact that England and France controlled the 
sea. That was the beginning. The formula 
thereafter was extensible to any degree, and 
the Congress was powerless to control it. 

As a measure short of war, the American 
Government, in an open message to France, 
pledged itself to see to it that the Allied 
armies should receive from the United States 
ever-increasing quantities of “airplanes, ar- 
tillery, and munitions” for so long as they 
continued to resist the aggressor. The Presi- 
dent alone did that. 

As a measure short of war, the American 
Government released to the British a fleet of 
mosquito torpedo boats in building for the 
United States Navy, but was obliged to can- 
cel that arrangement on the discovery by 
Congress of a law forbidding it. 

As a measure short of war, the American 
Government released Army and Navy air- 
planes to the British. The President alone 
did that. 

As a measure short of war, the American 
Government delivered to Great Britain out of 
its own arsenals shiploads of rifles, artillery, 
and munitions. The President alone did 
that. 

As a measure short of war, 50 destroyers 
were released by the United States Navy to 
go and fight against Hitler. The President 
alone did that. 

As a measure short of war, the American 
Government entered into a military alliance 
with one of the belligerent nations—namely, 
Canada. The President alone did that. 

As a measure short of war, the American 
Government divided its defense program 
50-50 with Great Britain, by what the Presi- 
dent called a rule of thumb. The President 
alone did that. 

As a measure short of war, a number of 
our largest bombing planes together with our 
secret bomb sight have been released to go 
and bomb Germany. They were released in 
exchange for airplane engines that were on 
order in American plants for the British. 

As a measure short of war, the United 
States has temporarily weakened its own de- 
fenses in order to deliver immediately to 
Great Britain planes, ships, and guns in 
being, all to be replaced out of future produc- 
tion. 

By these and other measures short of war 
we have arrived at what is in effect an Anglo- 
American military alliance; and the only pea- 
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ple in the world who do not know it are the 
American people. 

By measures short of war we have arrived 
at the verge of total participation, still with- 
out looking at it. One more act would oblige 
us to take the plunge. A single symbolic 
act is wanting. We have not yet sent in the 
flag. 

The Committee to Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies now begins to condition the 
mind for that. In its new statement of policy 
it says the United States must provide ships 
to save the life line between Great Britain 
and the Western Hemisphere, “merchant ves- 
sels to fly the British flag,” and then be pre- 
pared under all circumstances to defend that 
life line, which would mean, of course, to 
convoy the merchant ships. That would 
take our flag in. 

It goes on to say that the United States 
should have a clear naval understanding with 
Great Britain “which will permit the two 
fleets to be placed in the most advantageous 
position to protect the Atlantic for the 
democracies and to stop the spread of war in 
the Pacific.” That would surely take our flag 
in, Once the flag goes in, we shall know what 
a conscript army is for. We shall know also 
the answer to the question with which we 
have challenged those who hold for defending 
America by saving England and avoid think- 
ing it through to the sequel. The question 
is: Who is going to reconquer Europe? 

England alone cannot do that. She can 
hope to do it only with the aid of American 
manpower. That is what Winston Churchill 
has been saying in a cryptic manner. To say 
it bluntly would be a blunder. Everything 
but men. That is what Great Britain has 
been asking for. Everything but men. That 
is what the American Government has been 
promising. But this is form and formality. 

The only British official who has mentioned 
men, if he did—meaning by men an American 
expeditionary force—is Lord Lothian, the 
British Ambassador. And it was an oblique 
incident. In November, immediately after 
the American election, he was returning from 
London to his Washington post, and he had 
left behind him, in London, the Ediphone 
recording of a speech to be broadcast to the 
United States. When the speech came 
through on the air, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s listeners were astonished to 
hear him say, “But we also need planes, men, 
and ships, if we are to be sure of defeating 
the Nazi threat to liberty.” Immediately 
came a cable, not from Lord Lothian, who 
was on his way, but from the British Govern- 
ment, saying that what he had said, or meant 
to say, was “planes, finance, and ships.” The 
Columbia Broadcasting System so corrected 
it, but with this explanation: “There seems 
little doubt from our playbacks of the record- 
ing that Lothian said ‘planes, men, and 
ships.’ ” 

It was perhaps a slip of the diplomatic 
tongue. But a writer like H. N. Brailsford, 
in A Message From England to America, can 
rrake the free, authentic statement. If Eng- 
land survives the blitzkrieg, he says, she must 
“contemplate the invasion of a continent 
solidly organized by its German masters.” 
What such a feat would require in the way 
of a perfectly equipped army he does not 
dare to guess; in any case it “is well above the 
total that England alone could furnish, even 
with the help of the Dominions. * * * 
We do not forget that the German Reich has 
nearly twice our population, nor that it can 
harness for its own military ends all the in- 
dustries of subjugated Europe. * * * Our 
own population is too small; our wealth, 
deeply drained already, insufficient. The 
stake is not merely our survival, but the lib- 
eration of Europe and the peace of the Amer- 
icas. Then, may we hope for the comradely 
aid, in. men and money, of the United 
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States? * * * On the day that it declares 
war upon this malignant principle, and sends 
out its volunteers to fight shoulder to shoul- 
der with our young men, civilization has a 
future and mankind may dare to hope.” 

And America!—our men and our money for 
“the liberation of Europe and the peace of 
the Americas.” 

It is what we said could never, never hap- 
pen to us again. We passed a law against it. 
We were resolved to be forever free of this 
thralldom to Europe. That was our true first 
line of defense, and a phrase destroyed it. 





Report of Temporary National Economic 
Committee Insurance Hearings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


DIGEST OF ARTICLES FROM THE 
BRIDGEPORT HERALD 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following extracts from articles 
which appeared in the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Sunday Herald. I have a letter 
from Leigh Danenberg, the publisher, as 
follows: 


Dear HERMAN: [| would like to have you, as 
soon as you are sworn in, to have inserted 
in the Recorp the insurance articles we have 
printed and will print. I am enclcsing clip- 
pings. 

Cordially, 
LzIcGH DANENBERG. 


{From Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald of Decem- 
ber 15, 22, 29, 1940} 

BARE TRAVELERS LOANS TO ITS OWN OFFICERS— 
INSURANCE BIGSHOTS GOT FOUR MILLION IN 
CASH 
WasHINGTON.—Over $4,000,000 from 1912 to 

1939 was loaned by the Connecticut River 

Banking Co. and the Travelers Bank & 

Trust Co., of Hartford, to officers, directors, 

and employees of the various companies mak- 

ing up the Travelers group of Hartford, Conn. 

Both banks are controlled by the Travelers, 
parent corporation of the powerful insurance 
group. 

Testimony concerning the relationship be- 
tween the Travelers and its two banks is re- 
vealed in the recently published hearings on 
the insurance industry held by the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee late in 
1939. 

Officials of the Travelers group were ex- 
amined at length by Gerhard A. Gesell, spe- 
cial counsel for the committee, on: 

The origin of the various member com- 
panies of the group, the acquisition of con- 
trol of the two banks, the interlocking of 
directorate between the insurance companies 
and the financial institutions, the practice of 
making loans, at preferred interest rates, to 
borrowers identified with the insurance firms, 
the principle involved in the voting of loans 
to themselves by bank directors who were offi- 
cers of the Travelers, and various other 
phases of insurance company management 
and business. 

Total figures on borrowings by Travelers 


personnel were introduced by George C. Jen- 
kins, an analyst im the S. E. C. imsurance sec- 
tion, employed by the eommittee to prepare 
statistics from the records of the Connecticut 
River Banking Co. and the Travelers Bank & 
Trust Co. 

The grand total of combined bank loans to 


loans other than mortgage 
20 such borrowers by the 
Travelers Bank & Trust Co. 


i 


River Banking Co. from 1912 to 1939. 

It was also brought out through the figures 
compiled by Jenkins that as of July 1939 ap- 
proximately $493,758.04 was outstanding on 
these loans, some of which were to persons 
no longer connected with the group, but who 
were employees when the loans were made. 

Jenkins said his examination showed that 
in most instances loans started with a modest 


beginning and gradually grew into larger pro- 
portions 


Direct evidence regarding their borrowings 
from the banks owned or controlled by the 
Travelers was obtained from various officers 
of the company who were put on the witness 
stand, including Louis Edmund Zacher, presi- 
dent and director of the Travelers Insurance 
Co. and its affiliates. 

A schedule of his connections inserted in 
the record, showed that Zacher was also 
president and director of the Travelers In- 
demnity Co., president and director of the 
Travelers Fire Insurance Co., president and 
director of the Charter Oak Fire Insurance 
Co., vice president and director of the Trav- 
elers Bank and Trust Co., director of the Con- 
necticut River Banking Co., president, treas- 
urer, and director of the Travelers’ Broad- 
casting Service Co., and president, treasurer, 
and director of the Prospect Co. 

Evidence showed Travelers owned the trust 
company 100 percent and Connecticut River 
about 70 percent. 

President Zacher was questioned about his 
own loans from the Connecticut River Bank- 
ing Co., amounting to $52,527, according to 
the testimony, which began in 1916 and were 
fully paid off by 1931. 

Testimony was introduced to show that 
officers, directors, and empioyees of the Trav- 
elers Group enjoyed a special rate of interest 
on their loans, from one-half to 1 percent 
lower than to other borrowers, although the 
reduction was not uniform. 

This practice, admits Zacher, applied par- 
ticularly to mortgage loans. 

Gesell called attention to a loan to Zacher 
himself, at 5 percent, after mentioning some 
to others at 6 percent and 514 percent. 

“That would indicate,” he said, “that in the 
case of senior officers, the preference was a 
little stronger.” 

Zacher denied this, after which Gesell read 
off some other instances of discrepancies be- 
tween junior and senior officers. 

“That indicates to me,” he said, “that junior 
officers and employees got an interest prefer- 
ence of half a point, by and large, in the 
interest rate, and that some of the senior 
Officers received a whole point. Does that 
refresh your recollection?” 

“Well, apparently in these three or four 
cases,” replied Zacher, “they did get a haif 
of 1 percent better. Why they got it I just 
can’t tell you, whether it was general policy 
or whether it was just a negotiation at that 
time, or what it was.” 

Gesell asked Zacher why there should be 
any interest preference at ali granted to per- 
sons connected with Travelers. 

Zacher said he thought it was correct to do 
s0, “because we knew all about them, the 
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moral hazard and everything else, and it was 

to our advantage, particularly when they 

Sn apt ei Retina ae ra 
“I would much rather have them come to 

our y and borrow the money, and 

watch how it was coming out, than to have 
them go somewhere else and have’ to bail 
them out later on.” 

The head of the Travelers group was sub- 
jected to much questioning on the propriety 
and ethies of the practice which enabled per- 
sons connected with the imsurance company, 
acting in their capacity as officials of the 
bank, to pass upon loans for themselves and 
associates, 

TRAVELERS OFFICIALS DENY ATTEMPT TO SIDESTEP 
L&aW—STOCK TRANSACTIONS THROUGH A 
SUBSIDIARY ARE CLAIMED “LEGAL” 

Officials quizzed at considerable length 
by the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee on the operations of Nebraska Se- 
curities. Corporation were Louis Edmund 
Zacher, president of Travelers; Gladden W. 
Baker, treasurer; and Wilber S. Sherwood, 
cashier. 

The story of the Nebraska venture, as un- 
folded by the printed transcript of the hear- 
ings, shows that the subsidiary was set up 
to get the Travelers out of a hole when it 
suddenly discovered that I. Sibbernsen, a 
mortgage-loan agent of the Travelers in Ne- 
braska, owed the Travelers the tidy sum of 
$1,467,700. 

Concerning Sibbernsen’s indebtedness of 
$1,467,700, Gesell asked Zacher: 

“One million two hundred and fifteen 
thousand five hundred dollars of that 
amount was on account of spurious mort- 
gages? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What do you mean by ‘om account of spu- 
rious mortgages’?” 

“Mortgages that didn’t exist.” 

“Those were instances where the Travelers 
Insurance Co. advanced money to Sibbernsen 
to make mortgage loans and he had failed to 
make those loans?” 

“Yes.” 

The farm mortgages and equities turned 
over by Sibbernsen, it was disclosed, along 
with tax certificates om properties on which 
Travelers had a first mortgage and credits 
for interest paid on the fictitious loans, 
amounted to $782,270.93, leaving the agent 
with an obligation to Travelers of $685,429.07, 
for which he gave the Travelers a note in that 
amount. This also was turned over to the 
Nebraska Securities Corporation by Travelers. 

“The original purpose, then, of the Ne- 
braska Securities Corporation,” asked Gesell, 
“was to liquidate and work out the account 
of Sibbernsen, which had gotten into diffi- 
culties?’ 

“Yes,” was Zacher’s answer. 

No publie disclosure of the manner in 
whieh the farm-mortgage agent had palmed 
off over a million dollars in spurious paper 
on the Travelers was ever made, so far as the 
testimony before the Temporary National 
Economie Committee reveals. 

“Did the Travelers Insurance Co. take any 
action against Mr. Sibbernsen of any sort?” 
asked Gesell of Zacher. 

“No, sir.” 

“What disclosure was made by Travelers 
of the transactions which had resulted in the 
creation of the Nebraska Securities Corpo- 
ration?” 

“I don’t recall exactly, except that the whole 
affair was reported to the finance committee 
and the directors.” 

“Was there any disclosure in the reports of 
the company to its stockholders?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Was there any disclosure in the matter to 
the State insurance departments?” 

“Yes, sir; completely.” 
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“In what form was the disclosure made?” 

“I don’t recall, but I think it was oral.” 

“What departments were advised of the cir- 
cumstances?” 

“The insurance commissioner himself.” 

“In Connecticut?” 

“In Connecticut.” 

“Was that at the time it occurred, in 1926?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do I understand there was no such oral 
communication to commissioners of other 
States?” 

“No, sir; I think there was an inquiry from 
New York State and we gave them what they 
asked for.” 

The special counsel brought out that in the 
balance sheet of Nebraska securities, as of De- 
cember 31, 1926, furnished to the Connecticut 
State Insurance Department, there was no 
revelation of the nature of the properties held 
by the company or that they were involved in 
“questionable transactions.” 


INSURANCE-RATE FIXING CHARGED TO STATE 
FIRMS—TRUST SET-UP CLAIMED BY PROBE 
COMMITTEE 


WasHINGTON.—Antitrust laws, it is dis- 
closed by sworn evidence presented at the 
hearing on the life-insurance industry held 
by the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee failed to prevent Hartford’s Big Three 
life-insurance companies from initiating and 
effecting strong intercompany agreements 
which have established uniform rates and 
abolished certain phases of competition in 
the writing of industrial or group life in- 
surance. 

The leaders in the alleged price-fixing com- 
bine, according to the printed hearings of 
the Monopoly Committee, so-called, are 
shown to have been the Trevelers, Aetna, and 
Connecticut General of Hartford and the 
Prudential and Metropolitan of New York. 

The Equitable, of New York, also was 
shown by the evidence to have been a party 
to the original informal “understanding,” 
but was not regarded as a competitor be- 
cause its rates were higher than those of 
the other five named. 

The record further shows, through exhib- 
its introduced at the hearings, that the 
Metropolitan, from the inception of the 
proposed scheme to introduce uniformity 
into the group-life business nursed disquiet- 
ing doubts as to the legality of the plan and 
put the antitrust issue up to the Hartford 
originators of the proposal for an opinion. 

However worrisome the doubt, it seems 
from the evidence to have been resolved in 
favor of going ahead, for the testimony 
shows that the Metropolitan continued to 
play along with the other companies in ad- 
hering to mutual agreements. 

Officials of the Hartford companies, while 
forced on the witness stand under oath to 
acknowledge the predominant part their con- 
cerns took in sponsoring and developing the 
agreements, nevertheless steadfastly refused 
to admit they were in restraint of trade or 
intended to circumvent the laws 

They insisted they were introduced for the 
purpose of abolishing abuses, not competi- 
tion, in the writing of industrial life insur- 
ance and to place that form of business on 
a sound footing. 

The first intercompany arrangement con- 
sidered was that of the group association, 
an organization among principal companies 
issuing various forms of group life insur- 
ance, which was started very informally in 
1917 by the companies referred to above, and 
formally established, according to the record, 
in 1926. 

As background for the benefit of the com- 
mittee, Special Counsel Gesell quoted from 
Official sources, to show that in 1919 only 28 





companies were writing group insurance, 
with policies in force amounting to but 
$1,100,000, whereas at the end of 1937 there 
were some 98 companies writing this kind of 
business, with group life insurance in force 
amounting to $12,957,000,000. 

It was developed through the testimony of 
Mr. Flynn, the first witness, that group in- 
surance did not get its real start until 1919, 
although it had been written to some extent 
since 1914. He explained that it was a type 
of policy bought by employers to cover their 
employees for life, accident, and sickness in- 
surance, or for annuities as pensions. 

After meeting with the representatives of 
insurance departments, it was brought out, 
the actuaries of the five or six principal com- 
panies then writing group life insurance, 
continued to hold informal meetings, every 6 
months or so, to consider problems of mutual 
interest. Out of these meetings eventually 
came the present formal organization. 

These meetings, said Flynn, were informal 
gatherings of actuaries interested in the 
problems of group insurance, but there was 
no official organization of any sort. No offi- 
cial minutes were kept, but informal minutes 
were compiled in the form of memoranda 
sent around. 

“Can you tell us,” asked Counsel Gesell, 
“whether there were invited into these con- 
ferences some of the smaller companies which 
were writing group life insurance?” 

“Any company that started to write group 
insurance,” replied Flynn, which wanted to 
come in would be invited to these meetings.” 

“I read you a bit from a memorandum from 
yourself to Mr. Butler,” said Gesell, “under 
date of September 30, 1924, in which you say: 

“There is the general feeling among all 
the smaller companies, based upon that which 
has been said in the Actuarial Society and 
other meetings, that all are invited to coop- 
erate to obtain policy forms, underwriting 
rules, etc., if they will be good. 

“What did you mean by that?” 

Mr. FLYNN. “If they agreed to follow good 
practices.” 

Mr. GESELL. “You mean not if they would 
agree to follow the practices which the larger 
companies had established?” 

“Mr. Frynn. I don’t want to evade. I 
would say that the larger companies’ main ob- 
ject was to establish sound practices and, 
having had, perhaps, more experience than 
the smaller companies, they would like to lead 
along that line, and that was what I meant 
in saying ‘if they will be good.” 

At this point Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold, in charge of antitrust prose- 
cutions, entered the examination. 

“Would it be fair to suggest that you didn’t 
want obstreperous and dissenting opinions in 
these conferences?” he asked. 

“Mr. FLYNN. I wouldn’t think that was it. 
We didn’t mind the dissenting opinions, be- 
cause there were many in those early days. I 
think we felt that they would need a little 
leading into good practices. 

“Mr. ARNOLD. Then it would be fair to sug- 
gest that you did not want anyone who was 
incapable of accepting leadership? 

“Mr. FLYNN. Well, I don’t think that is it, 
exactly. 

“Mr. ARNOLD. You did want the leadership, 
didn’t you? 

“Mr. FirynN. 1 think perhaps we felt we 
knew perhaps a little more, having written 
more business and having had more expe- 
rience. We had gone through a great many 
troubles and seen a number of improper off- 
shoots of group insurance in its early days, 
and a new company starting up oftentimes 
had new ideas, and we thought we could really 
teach and lead them a little better.” 

Under the stimulus of Gesell’s question- 
ing and consultation of the documents he 
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presented for the record, Mr. Flynn finally 
remembered that uniformity was agreed 
upon in rates in 1919, and that the com- 
panies joining the agreement were Aetna, 
Travelers, Connecticut General, and Metro- 
politan, and Prudential, the latter two agree- 
ing upon a rate approximately 5 percent 
higher than the others, to take care cf the 
difference between the three Hartford com- 
panies which were writing on a norpartici- 
pating basis, and the two New York com- 
panies, writing on a participating basis. 

“Mr. GESELL. The net result of the rates 
agreed upon was to eliminate competitis 
entirely so far as rates were concerned 
among those principal companies, was it 
not?” Let me read a paragraph of this 
letter (exhibit No. 643): 

“It would seem, therefore, that the action 
which has been sought by the Hartford 
companies involving an understanding as 
to rates and maximum commissions is now 
possible and that competition on the basis 
of rates and underwriting, as well as com- 
missions, will in the future be avo:ded by 
agreement of the three Hartford companies, 
the Metropolitan, and the Prudential.” 

“That is pretty specific, is it not?” queried 
Gesell. 

“I agree upon agreement as to rates,” an- 
swered Flynn, “but not as to the purpose 
of it.” 

“This agreement,” continued Gesell, a little 
later, in the dispute as to whether or not it 
meant the elimination of all competition, “in- 
volves the Travelers, the Aetna, the Con- 
necticut General, the Metropolitan, and the 
Prudential, does it not? And does not the 
memorandum also state that the Equitable is 
not to be considered from a competitive point 
of view, because their rates are higher than 
the rates of those other five companies?” 

“Yes; it says that,” replied Flynn. 

Mr. Gesell: “Then we have the six largest 
companies writing group insurance coming 
to an understanding with respect to both 
rates and commissions, which eliminates com- 
petition, is that not correct?” 

Mr. Flynn: “As to eliminating competition, 
I can’t quite agree to that.” 

After a considerable period spent in ex- 
plaining participating and nonparticipating 
companies, the blunt Mr. Arnold took a hand 
in the proceedings with this pointed ques- 
tion: 

“What consideration was given to the con- 
sideration of antitrust laws at the time this 
agreement was made?” 

Mr. Flynn: “My answer must be more or 
less of an estimate. I don’t think that much 
of any consideration was given to it at that 
time. I think it was in the minds of cer- 
tain officials of certain companies, but I 
don’t think it had been discussed a great 
deal.” 

Then followed a protracted discussion of 
apprehensions voiced by Metropolitan, based 
upon the laws of various States, that maybe 
the informal get-together of the group com- 
panies was in violation of certain statutes, 
although it was finally brought out that 
Metropolitan continued in the organization. 

The uniform rate agreed upon in 1919, it 
was further disclosed, was called the T-rate, 
while counsel for the committee also de- 
veloped the fact that other matters affecting 
the business of underwriting group life in- 
surance were agreed upon. 

One of the companies, however, the Aetna, 
according to documents introduced into the 
record of the hearing, initiated a form of 
clerical help for employees, in handling the 
insurance, to which the other members of the 
group took exception, resulting in the 
disciplining of Mr. Cammack, of Aetna, and 
his withdrawal of the offending practices, thus 
restoring peace and harmony in the combine. 
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OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM BRITH ABRAHAM 


Mr. EDELSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
tremely rare are the occasions when I 
incorporate in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
matter which does not directly bear on 
our duties. Even today I do not wander 
far afield in setting forth the life and 
achievements of Max L. Hollander, grand 
secretary of the Independent Order of 
Brith Abraham, and an indefatigable 
worker in its service and of humani- 
tarianism for the last 50 years. Once 
again we have the true story of success 
in the “melting pot,” of an immigrant 
boy who made good, not by accumulating 
wealth but primarily by serving his fel- 
low man. His record is set forth in the 
following story from Brith Abraham of 
December 10, 1940: 

[From Brith Abraham of December 10, 1940] 
“To Know Him Is To Love Him” 


The history of the Independent Order of 
Brith Abraham is practically the life history 
of Max L. Hollander, grand secretary of the 
order. 

American citizenship has been enriched, 
patriotism fostered, liberties protected, and 
immigrants helped. Jewry, in short, has 
gained in unity, liberty, and justice through 
Independent Order of Brith Abraham. By 
the same token, the lives of thousands of 
people who have come in close contact with 
the “grand old man” of the order—Brother 
Hollander—have been enriched by his 50 
years of service and devotion to Brith Abra- 
ham. He has played and plays an important 
role in the development of our fraternity. 

Mr. Hollander will complete his fiftieth year 
of service and membership of the order next 
month, January 10, 1941. 

Serving one’s fellow man for a half cen- 
tury is a record for all to admire in a world 
torn by selfishness and hatred. This half 
century of service, coupled with a willingness 
to dig deep into his pockets, has earned the 
patriarch the affection as well as admiration 
of the thousands who know him. 

In 1880 Brother Hollander, a boy of 11, 
lived with his family in the town of Bartfeld, 
Hungary. At this period Jews in eastern 
Europe were the defenseless target of anti- 
Semitic outbreaks. Pogroms broke out in 
many countries. Sorrow tore the hearts of 
millions of our brethren. Many looked hope- 
fully toward America, the land of the free, 
and planned for the ocean voyage that would 
bring them peace. The Hollanders also 
looked toward the New World. 


SAILS FOR UNITED STATES 


The opportunity came in the fall of 1880. 
Mrs. Hannah Hollander, with little Max, 
sailed for the New World, where people didn't 
have to talk in a whisper. The boy looked 
forward with glee to the journey. 

He was eager to join his father Joseph, 
who had preceded the family to the United 
States 

On November 1, 1880, young Max and his 


mother landed in America. Their destina- 
tion was the lower East Side—the melting 
pot for all immigrants. Max’s father was al- 
ready established as a tailor. 

The reunion of the Hollanders was a happy 
one. After a lapse of a short period the 
problem arose as to the trade Max was best 
suited for. In those days it was customary 
for son to follow father’s footsteps. Max was 
no exception. He learned the tailoring trade. 
While the work was hard, and the remunera- 
tion small, Max was not daunted. He knew 
that in this country the ambitious could 
better themselves by study. He went to 
night school to learn the three R’s. After 
5 years of working and studying he was ready 
to take a decisive step. He entered the in- 
surance business. 

While working diligently Max never forgot 
the moral advice of his parents. 

LIFE’S VIRTUES 

“Everything is not gold that glitters,” his 
father frequently reminded him. “There are 
four virtues that make up a good character— 
loyalty, service, honesty, and industrious- 
ness.” 

Max wanted to put these things into prac- 
tice. He had reached maturity of soul as 
well as years. Acting on the dictates of his 
heart and social conscience, he joined the In- 
dependent Order of Brith Abraham as a mem- 
ber of the Chasam Sopher Lodge, No. 5, on 
January 10, 1891. 

From the very first day, Mr. Hollander 
worked diligently to foster an ideal that was 


inculcated in his nature by his beloved par- | 


ents. Despite many obstacles, he carried on. 
There were many trying situations that arose 
during the fifty years of service, frequently 
requiring the ingenuity of a diplomat to 
solve. But these problems, which caused 
him many sleepless nights, he confronted with 
courage and faith. His unchanging goal was 
to spread peace and harmony in Jewish life 
and help his brethren observe the American 
way. Not many years later, Jewry in America 
recognized Mr. Hollander as an outstanding 
pillar in the protection and guidance of his 
people. 
JEWISH POGROMS 

In the Spring of 1904 in Kishinoff, Bessar- 
abia, the world was shocked by the cold- 
blooded massacres of the Jews. In a three- 
day orgy of brutality, scores of Jews were 
slain and seriously injured. Synagogues, 
Talmud Torahs, homes and business places 
were pillaged and destroyed. The news 
stirred the entire world with indignation, par- 
ticularly the Jews of America. The Indepen- 
dent Order Brith Abraham at that time was 
recognized as one of the outstanding Ameri- 
can-Jewish fraternal organizations in this 
country. Jewry looked to the order to take 
some action to help their suffering brethren 
abroad. 

Theodore Roosevelt was then President of 
the United States. The leaders of the I. O. 
B A. considered a direct appeal to the Chief 
Executive to use the prestige and weight of 
his office and intervene with the Russian 
Government for a stop to the brutalities. 
The late Max Stern was then grand master. 
A committee of the order was chosen, with 
Mr. Hollander as a member. The appeal was 
made and President Roosevelt agreed to help. 
The Russian Government, through diplomatic 
channels, was requested to put a stop to the 
inhuman massacres. The President’s request 
was fulfilled. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF BRITH ABRAHAM HELPS 


The action of the Independent Order of 
Brith Abraham marked the first time the 
order championed publicly the interest of 
Jewry as a whole—a precedent which has 
frequently been followed on a vaster pat- 
tern to the present day. Every important 
move the Independent Order of Brith Abra- 
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ham made during the past 50 years to pro- 
tect the human rights of Jewry always found 
Mr. Hollander in the forefront, giving of his 
ability as an American, fraternalist, Jew, and 


-human 


being. 

The archives of the order are replete with 
the activities of Mr. Hollander in behalf of 
Jewry and the order. From the files one 
could obtain statement after statement made 
by past leaders of the order—all praising 
the virtues of the grand secretary. Mr. 
Hollander has received the plaudits of many 
of the leaders of Independent Order of Brith 
Abraham even prior to his selection as grand 
secretary 

In 1902 the late Grand Master Max Stern, 
referring to Mr. Hollander’s work as chair- 
man of the appeals committee, stated: 

“Brother M. L. Hollander, chairman of the 
appeals committee, has—in spite of his 
youth—succeeded in giving satisfaction, 
which is due to the fact that he has investi- 
gated many important appeals with great 
thoroughness and was thus enabled to rec- 
ommend sound and well-founded decisions 
to the executive board.” 

In 1904 the late Grand Master Herman 
Herskovitz said: 

“Brother M. L. Hollander, chairman of ap- 
peal, had particularly hard duties imposed 
upon him which he admirably took care of. 
I would specially call your attention to his 
report, which deals with many interesting 
occurrences and shows how well he executed 
his trust.” 

In 1907 Grand Master Max Stern wrote: 

“Brother M. L. Hollander, first deputy 
grand master, conscientiously inspired with 
the fulfillment of the difficult duties of his 
office, often accompanied me, with great loss 
of time, and with the desire to show per- 
ceptible results from his efforts. I thank him 
at this time, and trust that the thanks and 
recognition of this convention will be ex- 
pressed to him.” 

In 1910 the late Judge Leon Sanders, grand 
master, wrote: 

“I would not be true to myself if I fai'ed to 
take advantage of this opportune moment and 
call attention to the very valuable services 
rendered to me, particularly in my official 
capacity as grand master, and to our order 
generally by ex-Deputy Grand Master Max L, 
Hollander, who has displayed such conspicu- 
ous ability in the discharge of his duties as a 
member of the grand secretary’s staff, as an 
organizer of lodges and as an arbitrator of 
the many disputes that have arisen between 
our members ‘n many lodges of our order. I 
feel that the least that we can do is to pub- 
licly extend to him our sincere appreciation 
and our heartfelt gratitude for the self- 
sacrificing and noble work done by him in the 
upbuilding of our institution and the mainte- 
nance of peace and harmony in our fra- 
ternity.” 

In 1914 Judge Sanders added: 

“Immediately upon notice of the death of 
our late grand secretary, Jacob Schoen, I ap- 
pointed his chief assistant, Max L. Hollander, 
and with the approval of the executive board, 
as acting grand secretary, and in due time ata 
special meeting of the executive board, called 
for the purpose, Max L. Hollander was elected 
grand secretary for the balance of the term. 
Brother Hollander, however, in accepting the 
office voluntarily agreed to give $1,000 of the 
salary due him as grand secretary to the 
widow of Jacob Schoen, an act which proved 
to us that not only did he have the brain and 
the ability to properly discharge the dutics of 
his office but that he also had the heart that 
was loyal to his old chief, and which did not 
permit him to allow the widow of his old 
friend to remain in want. While this act of 
Brother Hollander, voluntary though it was, 
made provision for the widow of Jacob Schoen 
for this year. the question arises, what ought 
we to do for her during her remaining years? 
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The answer to this question I want you in 
your wisdom to answer. 

“Brother Hollander has brought with him 
to the office of grand secretary ripe ex- 
perience earned in over 20 years’ service for 
our order. He has served the order in 
many capacities. For 9 years he was chair- 
man of the committee on appeals; for 2 
years he served as first deputy grand master 
and then served 4 years as chief assistant 
to our late lamented grand secretary, Jacob 
Schoen. The practical knowledge which he 
obtained while serving in these various ca- 
pacities has enabled him, on assuming the 
office of grand secretary, to make, with the 
knowledge and consent of the grand master 
and the executive board, a number of 
changes in the system and in the rules 
and regulations of the grand secretary's 
office. As a result of these changes it will 
be impossible, and I say this advisedly, 
for anyone in the future to misappropriate 
any of the funds of our order. Our books 
are kept in good and accurate condition. 
Each day’s work is disposed of and prop- 
erly entered before the employees leave the 
office. No longer are papers to be found 
lying around waiting to be entered in the 
proper books. No longer is it necessary 
to waste any time in looking for records. 
At a moment’s notice you may obtain now 
in our grand secretary's office any record 
of any member, no matter how long he has 
been a member. Not only is the grand 
secretary always on the job seeing to it that 
the employees fully perform their work but 
he is ably assisted in his work by the Strat- 
ford Audit Co., who regularly each month 
examine each item of all the accounts in all 
of the books of the grand lodge, as well 
as vouchers, receipts, and checks. 

“This audit company deserve special men- 
tion because of the thoroughness and faith- 
fulness with which they discharge their 
duty. So far as the grand secretary is con- 
cerned, I can say no more than we have got 
the right man in the right place. This con- 
vention could serve the order in no better 
way than to retain the services of the man 
whom I consider, and I say it without flat- 
tery, but with full sincerity, is the best 
equipped all around grand secretary that any 
Jewish order could have.” 

In 1915 Judge Sanders again added: 

“Of the work done and efficiency displayed, 
our grand secretary, Brother M. L. Hollander, 
I cannot find words sufficient to describe. I 
have, in my las’ report, said, in speaking of 
him, that we have at last got the ‘right man 
in the right place’ and that he is ‘the best 
equipped all around grand secretary that 
any Jewish order could have.’ I can see no 
reason to take back anything that 1 said of 
him then, nor does language permit adding 
anything to my estimation of him as then 
expressed. The office of the grand lodge is 
being conducted on business principles. 
Every employee is required to perform a spe- 
cially assigned duty. Nothing is allowed to 
lap over; nothing is left undone, and as a 
result of this efficient service our grand sec- 
retary was enabled to give a full and com- 
plete report to the insurance departments 
of the various States in which we do business 
within 24 hours after the closing of our 
books on December 31, last. When we take 
into consideration that heretofore it required 
nearly 2 months of steady work to compile 
the annual reports you can readily see what 
a saving of time and money there is ob- 
tained when the head of the office unites with 
his other qualifications, executive ability, 
genial temperament, and unfailing energy. 

“To our grand secretary, more than to any 
other individual connected with our order, 
is due the great success which has crowned 
our efforts. I therefore bespeak for him 
your earnest appreciation.” 

In 1916 Judge Sanders added again: 

“The one exception that I do make is by 
referring to the splendid and efficient work 





done by our grand secretary. All that I have 
ever said of him in the past as to his efficiency 
and loyalty to the interests and principles of 
our fraternity, I beg to reiterate a hundred- 
fold. Were it not for his assistance and sym- 
pathetic aid, I would have found mary a time 
during the year past the burdens of office too 
heavy for me to carry. Whatever success my 
administration has had must, in a great 
measure, be attributed to his wise counsel, 
sterling integrity, and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the cause of our fraternity.” 

In 1918 the late past grand master, Sol 
Schelinsky, said: 

“Brother Hollander has been not only the 
grand secretary but a true coworker with me 
in the interest of the order. This year, more 
than any other year, was it necessary to visit 
a large number of lodges, some in which 
trouble already existed, others in which trou- 
bie was brewing, and still others that felt 
as if they ought to pack their belongings 
and secede. We have spent many sleepless 
nights, throughout the year, to map out plans 
of action whenever news has reached his or 
my ears in reference to some move on the 
part of one lodge or another that needed im- 
mediate action, which we have taken after 
due deliberation and which in every instance 
has proven successful. In some of those 
lodges that he or I, or both of us, have visited, 
where it looked as if it was a waste of time 
and energy to try to turn the current, we did 
not give up until success was ours, and some 
of you worthy delegates who are present here 
today can testify that if it were not for the 
efforts that we made you would not have the 
privilege of being delegates to this convention 
and your lodges would not appear upon the 
roster of the Grand Lodge.” 

“To Brother Hollander I want to extend 
my thanks, not only for the assistance that 
he has given me in his official capacity, but 
also for the friendship and good will that he 
has always shown me in every effort that I 
have made.” 

In 1919 Judge Sanders said: 

“There is one exception that I am justified 
in making when I refer to the splendid and 
efficient services rendered by our grand 
secretary, Brother Max L. Hollander, I wish 
it were possible for me to portray in words 
his strict honesty in the discharge of his 
duties, his loyalty to the interests and princi- 
ples of our fraternity and his efficiency in the 
Office that he has graced these many years. 
Whatever success my administration has had 
must in a great measure be attributed to his 
wise counsel, indefatigable labor, self-sacrifice 
and devotion to the cause of our fraternity.” 

In 1920 the late Judge Gustave Hartman, 
grand master, said: 

“From the grand secretary, Brother Max L. 
Hollander, I received close and warm co- 
operation. Throughout the period of our 
troublous times he stood unswervingly by 
the order and gave me sincere devotion and 
loyalty. I express deep appreciation to him 
for his unfailing fidelity to the order and to 
your grand master and for the ability and 
energy of which he so freely gave to the 
service of the order, both in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of our grand lodge office 
and in his general activities for the welfare 
of the order.” 

In 1921 Judge Hartman added: 

“Brother Max L. Hollander, our highly 
competent and devoted grand secretary, has 
served the order loyally, and with unswerv- 
ing fidelity he has been true to your grand 
master. Our organization has greatly bene- 
fited by his work. At all times he has stood 
ready to aid me and cooperate with me in 
every manner for the enhancement of the 
interests of our institution. He has dis- 
charged the duties of his office with singu- 
lar ability and has managed and supervised 
the office of the grand lodge with such splen- 
did efficiency, upright honesty, and rigid 
economy that our records, accounts, and sys- 
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tem of operation have evoked highest praise 
and commendation and merit the warmest 
appreciation of this convention and the entire 
order. 

“Besides his manifold routine duties cf the 
office, without extra compensation, he has 
cheerfully attended all the meetings of the 
Reserve Board, and, as Secretary of that 
Board, he has scrupulously kept accurate rec- 
ords and minutes for the Reserve Board, con- 
firming the wisdom of the action of the last 
convention in abolishing the old position of 
secretary of the Reserve Board and transfer- 
ring the obligations and duties of that office 
to the grand secretary of the order. This 
convention should pursue the same policy. I 
recommend that it do so. It insures ac- 
curacy of accounts and saves money to the 
order. 

“Dependable, steady and constant, our 
grand secretary, at the close of the day, 
accompanied me or went alone to very many 
meetings of lodges in and out of the city of 
New York, only to return home late in the 
night and be obliged very frequently to sit up 
till the very small hours of the morning 
watching over his dear wife in her sad afflic- 
tion, and personally administering to her 
needs and wants most painstakingly, faith- 
fully, and patiently, calling forth both sym- 
pathy and admiration for our splendid grand 
secretary. Both he and I have worked to- 
gether very closely and most harmoniously 
and have a very affectionate regard for each 
other. It has been a most happy association 
for us both, and the order has profited by it. 

“It has been a hard year for Brother Hol- 
lander, and I here express to him my deepest 
and warmest appreciation for his service to 
the order, and urge the convention to join 
me in a prayer for the recovery of his dearly 
beloved wife. May our Heavenly Father re- 
lieve her sad affliction and restore her to 
perfect health. We ask this for her sake, but 
even more for the sake of her dear children, 
her devoted husband, and for us all.” 

In 1925 Judge Adolph Stern, then grand 
master, said: 

“Our grand secretary, Brother Max L. Hol- 
lander, has not only rendered his services as 
a secretary in a manner that should win com- 
mendation, but he has indicated in no uncer- 
tain way that he is devoted to our fraternity 
and is ever ready to respond at any time and 
at all hours. I wish to publicly acknowledge 
to him my debt of gratitude for the coopera- 
tion and assistance given by him to me dur- 
ing my administration.” 

In 1926 Judge Stern added: 

“Our grand secretary, Brother Max L. Hol- 
lander, renders splendid services, the vaiue of, 
which can be recognized and appreciated only 
by personal observation and experience. His 
duties are inany and varied. He has shown at 
all times his extreme devotion to this insti- 
tution and his readiness to serve at any time, 
day or night, in season and out of season. 
The assistance given by him to me has been 
enormously helpful. 

“May I acknowledge to him that his cooper- 
ation is highly appreciated.” 

In 1927 Judge Hartman added: 

“Our beloved grand secretary, Mr. Max L. 
Hollander, is a genuine tower of strength in 
the order. With singular ability, devotion, 
and efficiency, he discharges all the arduous 
and tremendous duties of his important office. 
His management of the office of the grand 
lodge is thorough and excellent. His rugged 
hones*v and rigid economy constitute a se- 
curity and safeguard to the entire order. Our 
splendid records, accounts, and system of op- 
eration truly reflect the unusual qualifica- 
tions, standards, fitness, and character of our 
very proficient and faithful grand secretary. 
His able and efficient office staff closely co- 
operates with him and accords him the deep 
respect and loyalty he so richly deserves. He 
has the unqualified confidence and love of the 
entire order and my own implicit faith and 
high esteem.” 
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“Besides his manifold duties in the man- 
agement of the office, the grand secretary, at 
great sacrifice to his health, home, and fam- 
ily, gives unstintingly of his time and ener- 
gies traveling to the various jurisdictions, 
visiting lodges, adressing meetings, and in so 
many different ways administering to the 
wants and the needs of the order and of our 
people. By day and by night he serves the 
interest of the order. His labors are unend- 
ing. Deeply do I appreciate the splendid work 
he performs and warmly cherish the har- 
monious and close association with him 
through the years. 

“For the great service he has been render- 
ing I convey to him the heartfelt gratitude 
of the entire order and express the ardent 
hope that he may enjoy many, many years 
of greatest happiness and ever find sweetest 
comfort and joy in the love and devotion of 
his dear children.” 

In 1928 Grand Master Max 
wrote: 

“Brother Max L. Hollander has been our 
grand secretary for 15 years. During those 
years over $40,000,000 have passed through 
his hands. He is experienced and trained in 
the duties of the office. He is very valuable, 
able, and efficient and sincerely devoted and 
faithful to the order, and our members have 
confidence in him and love him. The grand 
lodge office is managed on business principles 
and all records, books, and papers properly 
kept. In addition to his office duties, he 
gives a great deal of his time and energy, at 
the risk of his health, traveling to various 
jurisdictions, visiting lodges, and addressing 
meetings. His office staff are loyal to him, 
work with him, and respect him. I have 
implicit confidence and faith in him. To 
know him is to leve him. He has won my 
warm admiration and profound respect for 
the honesty, integrity, and vision with which 
he has administered the affairs of the grand 
lodge office as grand secretary. He is the 
right man in the right place. He has assisted 
me and cooperated with me, and I extend to 
him my heartfelt thanks and wish him 
health, life, and happiness.” 

In 1930 Judge Nathan D. Perlman wrote: 

“The office of the grand iodge was con- 
ducted most efficiently by our grand secretary, 
Brother Max L. Hollander, and with a thor- 
ough understanding of the needs of our 
members. He was ably assisted by an excel- 
lent but underpaid and inadequate staff. The 
grand secretary gave me sympathetic cooper- 
ation and I constantly sought and benefited 
by his advice. He was busily occupied in the 
grand lodge office all day and his work would 
extend even into the early hours of the morn- 
ing when he attended with me many lodge 
meetings and functions. He has the addi- 
tional burden of acting as secretary of all 
committees. Our grand secretary is an en- 
cyclopedia of the activities and events of 
our order and the personnel of our member- 
ship. His service is invaiuable and he is 
loved and respected by all. Some call him 
‘the grand old man’ of the order; I would 
call him ‘the grand young man’ of the 
order.” 

In 1931 Judge Perlman added: 

“The office of the grand lodge is supervised 
and conducted most efficiently by our grand 
secretary, Brother Max L. Hollander. He 
was very ably assisted by an excellent but, 
unfortunately, an underpaid and inadequate 
staff. The work of the grand secretary and 
his staff was greater during the past year than 
ever in the history of our order. The pro- 
gram adopted at the last convention ob- 
viousiy added to the duties of the grand 
secretary and gave him additional burdens 
that no one of us anticipated. He was busily 
occupied in the grand lodge office all day and 
his work would extend even into the night 
and early hours of the morning, when he at- 
tended with me and other members of the 
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executive board lodge meetings and other 
functions. 

“Unfortunately, at different times three of 
the office staff were ill and ted. 
One member of the staff, Brother Adolph M. 
Helfgott, became so seriously il! that he could 
not return to his work. Our grand secretary, 
although he was not in good health, worked 
day and night until he, too, was ordered to 
bed by his physician. Even while confined 
to bed, our grand secretary continued to carry 
the worries and burdens of the office. Our 
grand secretary gave me sympathetic co- 
operation and I earnestly sought and bene- 
fited by his advice. His service to our order 
is invaluable; he is loved and respected by all. 

“Our grand secretary is not now in good 
health, but it is my fervent prayer that the 
Almighty will speedily restore to him good 
health. Our order and Jewry need Max L. 
Hollander.” 

In 1932 Grand Master Isadore Apfel wrote: 

“Grand and glorious has been his service to 
our order for a period of over four decades. 
Not only has he applied himself as a trust- 
worthy guardian of the funds entrusted to 
his care and custody, but he has given un- 
reservedly and unremittingly of his energy 
for the benefit of our order. 

“His duties do not end when the office 
closes. Night after night until the early 
hours of the morning he accompanied me, as 
grand master, to the lodges of the various 
jurisdictions, with the result that his health 
became impaired, resulting in intense suffer- 
ing. Nevertheless, as a brave warrior, he car- 
ried on only because of his indomitable will 
and spirit to give me the benefit of his un- 
usual knowledge of our affairs. He has dis- 
regarded my earnest and insistent pleas that 
he take a much-needed rest for full restora- 
tion to health. 

“As the grand master. I have endeavored 
to give him the reverence dnd respect he so 
justly and richly deserves. I bespeak for him 
the same consideration from all the members 
of our order. 

“Let us make every effort to give him in 
the autumn of his life unmistakable evidence 
of our appreciation that his years of unex- 
celled service and devotion have not been in 
vain. 

“I trust that Almighty God may restore 
him to us in full health and vigor, so that 
we may have the benefit of his continued 
services.” 

In 1933 Grand Master Apfel added: 

“For a number of years our grand secretary, 
Brother Max L. Hollander, has served us in 
the capacity of grand secretary. He has al- 
ways applied himself as a trustworthy guard- 
ian of the funds entrusted to his care and 
custody. He has always given unreservedly of 
his energy for the benefit of our order. For 
some time past he has not been well and was 
therefore unable to accompany me as often 
as he was accustomed to on visits to the 
lodges in the various jurisdictions of our 
order. Nevertheless, he has done as much as 
he could physically do. 

“As the grand master, I have afforded him 
every opportunity to recuperate from his ill- 
ness and to relieve him of the worriment 
that his great responsibilities entail, because 
of my appreciation of his services to our be- 
loved institution. 

“I trust that Almighty God may restore 
him to us in full health and vigor, so that we 
may have the benefit of his continued 
services.” 

In 1938 Grand Master Silverstein added: 

“During the past year Mr. Hollander worked 
very hard as Secretary to the Golden Jubilee 
Committee and to the committee for the 
establishment of our ‘I. O. B. A. Colony’ in 
Palestine. 

“Grand masters come and grand masters 
go, but he remains and carries on. I recom- 
mend that he be reelected as grand secretary.” 





In 1939 Samuel Goldstein, grand master, 
wrote: 

“Last July marked the completion of 25 
years of service by Brother Max L. Hollander 
as the grand secretary of our order. 

“Because of his training and experience 
in the duties of that office and because of his 
efficiency, sincerity, devotion, and faithful- 
ness, he has become almost le to 
the order. He is revered and loved by all of 
the members and they have the greatest 
confidence in him. At great sacrifice to his 
health, home, and family, he gives unstint- 
ingly of his efforts and energies, traveling to 
various jurisdictions. visiting lodges and ad- 
dressing meetings, and he is ever watchful 
for the increasing wants and needs of our 
people as well as our order, despite his mani- 
fold duties in the office of grand secretary. 

“I repeat what I stated to you last year, 
that it is almost impossible for any grand 
master to carry on the arduous duties of his 
office without the loyal and devoted coopera- 
tion he receives at the hands of the grand 
secretary. 

“In addition to all of the aforesaid, he is 
always participating in various conferences 
of various organizations with which our great 
fraternity is affiliated and reflects credit upon 
our order. He is more than the average 
leader, in addition to being the grand secre- 
tary. In order to pay public tribute to his 
services, so well rendered for 25 years, a 
banquet in his hcnor was tendered in the 
Hotel Astor in the city of New York on the 
22d day of January 1939. It was, without 
a doubt, the most outstanding and the most 
beautiful Jewish function in recent years. 
All of the past grand masters, together with 
various distinguished leaders of our fra- 
ternity, as well as leaders in various other 
fields of Jewish endeavors, joined hands to 
pay public tribute to a truly sincere and 
loyal servant of Israel. That event is now 
history, but it wiil ever serve as an inspira- 
tion to the leaders of the future, because of 
the acknowledgment of his great service. 

“I can only add my personal words of 
tribute to him by saying to this convention 
that he shall be returned to the same office 
with the blessings of this convention and 
the hope that he will be spared to us for 
many years to come, and reflect the same 
measure of glory to the order as heretofore.” 

In 1940 Grand Master Max F. Wolff wrote: 

“I doubt whether there is any man who 
has ever taken an active part in the affairs 
of the order who has had such frequent op- 
portunity to discuss the work and the per- 
son of Max L. Hollander as I have had. 

“Ever since the inception of Brith Abra- 
ham, and at least up to the last convention, 
every word written about him in our month- 
ly publication came, as you undoubtedly 
know, from my pen. 

“When an appraisal of his life’s work was 
to be written for the commemoration of his 
silver anniversary as grand secretary of the 
order, it was my privilege to write it. 

“Now Max L. Hollander faces another an- 
niversary, for, on January 10, 1941, will be 
his golden anniversary as a member of our 
beloved fraternity. 

“There is very little that I could add, both 
as regards the person as well as the official, 
to my frequent utterances already known. 

“Since I have assumed the leadership of 
our order, all my previous evaluations of the 
heart, soul, loyalty, and devotion of the man 
have found reaffirmation, but I found, in 
addition thereto, that the man who has 
crossed the three score and ten is ever ready 
not alone to support the leader with his 
mature judgment, but also to follow a leader 
in the new and unexplored directions if the 
hope for new vistas beckons. 

“Anyone who has served the order for al- 
most half a century and who, convention af- 
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ter convention, for 27 consecutive times, was 

elected as our grand secretary should have 
that office uncontested as long as he himself 
wishes to continue in that capacity. 

“It is for that reason that I add to my per- 
sonal love and affection for the man, with the 
fervent hope that Max L. Hollander be re- 
elected by this convention by acclamation 
as grand secretary of our beloved fraternity. 

“May I be permitted at this time to also call 
attention to a number of important angles 
in connection with the administration of the 
grand-lodge office. 

“The criticism has often been heard that, 
despite the reduction in the total member- 
ship of our order, no proportionate reduction 
in the expenditures of the grand lodge has 
been had. This is decidedly incorrect, in 
view of the fact that the reduction of mem- 
bership has materially cut down the per cap- 
ita tax and consequently brought about a 
material reduction in the expenses of the 
grand lodge. This, despite the fact that the 
number of death cases and the work involved 
in these cases has not at all decreased with 
the reduction of membership and with the 
work of the grand-lodge office itself, has 
rather increased, by reason of the fact that 
we felt compelled to veer away from the 
original fraternal character of the institution 
and go into the field of militant defense and 
into the field of interdenominational good 
will. 

“The establishment and issuance of the 
publication through the constant changes of 
addresses of members and the establishment 
of the monthly mailing list has added mate- 
rially to the work of the grand-lodge office, 
and here, too, no additional provision was 
made for additional help. 

“The fact that I, as grand master, have 
spent practically all my time in the grand 
lodge and have required stenographic and 
secretarial service, has further burdened the 
grand lodge office. 

“The establishment of a number of active 
and functioning committees, such as the 
women’s division and others, have placed 
additional burdens upon the grand lodge 
office. 

“All in all, 1 feel that the grand lodge has 
done remarkably well, in view of these addi- 
tional burdens, and I feel it is my duty to 
point out to the delegates of this convention 
that when I assumed !eadership of this order, 
and at the present time, the major part of 
the salary of one of the clerks is, and has 
been for years, paid out of the salary of the 
grand secretary. 

“I would also like to point out to the mem- 
bership that another Jewish fraternal order, 
with a membership of less than 15,000 nation- 
ally, is paying $11,892.75 per annum for sal- 
aries to office employees, as against $9,984 in 
the Independent Order of Brith Abraham, and 
this despite the fact that the order pays 
$2,118.52 annually for rental of addressing 
and office machines, which materially cuts 
down the work in the office. 

“I am mentioning these facts and figures 
because I feel that, rather than have irre- 
sponsible statements made, I give you all the 
facts and figures as they exist, so that you may 
intelligently decide what, in your opinion, is 
the proper course for the order to pursue. 

“I also wish to state that, due to the 
stringency in the economic structure of the 
order, there were no increases of any kind 
granted to anyone employed by the Independ- 
ent Order Brith Abraham during the fiscal 
year just ended.” 

An appreciation of our grand secretary by 
Herman Hoffman, present grand master, No- 
vember 11, 1940: 

“It is not often that you meet genuine and 
wholehearted sincerity in the service of a 
cause one has gladly and entirely dedicated 
himself to. But when you do it is sometimes 
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dificult to appraise such a person for fear that 
your superlative appreciation may either be 
inadequate or not fully understood. May I, 
then, tell you that in our beloved grand sec- 
retary, Max L. Hollander, I see the scholar, 
the philosopher, the diplomat, above all a 
tireless, loyal, able, and indefatigable worker 
for all that our beloved order represents. 
Then, too, you also see one who is so affec- 
tionately devoted to his family and who in- 
nately possesses an uncompromising spirit of 
fair play toward his fellow being. You must 
work with him, as we do, to truly appreciate 
the qualities of mind and heart that have 
endeared him to us and the leaders in our 
community. His judgment, so often right, 
you do not hesitate to seek time and again, 
for the ultimate facts demonstrate the sincere 
wisdom of his judgment. 

“And thus I pay this tribute not merely as 
grand master but as a coworker who has been 
thoroughly infused with the fiery devotion of 
this good and grand soul to our beloved 
order.” 

FREQUENTLY HONORED 


Brother Hollandar was frequently honored 
for his services. On January 22, 1939, the 
order gave him a testimonial dinner in com- 
memoration of his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as grand secretary. The affair attracted more 
than 1,500 persons, including all grand lodge 
Officials and living past grand masters. The 
“man whom they learned to love” was 
praised again and again. 

Past Grand Master Samuel Goldstein was 
toastmaster. Messages of congratulations 
came from leaders everywhere. Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, a member of the Order 
and a personal friend of Brother Hollander, 
was among the first to send his felicitations. 
The speakers included Dr. Stephen S. Wise, 
president of the American Jewish Congress, 
and Judge Nathan D. Perlman, and an array 
of other well-known celebrities. 

Mr. Hollander, on October 30 last, cele- 
brated his seventy-first birthday. Messages 
again came from all over the country, and 
many of which referred to him as a living 
monument of the development of American 
Jewish life. 

Mr. Hollander’s activities were not re- 
stricted to the work of the Independent 
Order of Brith Abraham. His influence has 
been felt in the arena of Jewish life through- 
out the world in congregational, charitable, 
social, and civic work. At the last convention 
of the World Jewish Congress at Geneva, he 
was named secretary of the congress. He 
served in the same capacity at the recent 
session of the American Jewish Congress in 
Washington. He was also reelected at that 
time to continue as a member of the govern- 
ing council of the congress, an office he has 
held for many years. 

Mr. Hollander is actively affiliated likewise 
with many other groups, including Inde- 
pendent Order of Brith Sholom, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, the Maccabees, Grand 
Street Boys, Congregation Ohab Zedek, Con- 
gregation Beth David Agudath Achim of 
which he is honorary member, and Zionist 
Organization of America. 

Asked for his opinion about the future of 
Jewry in the light of the continued aggres- 
sion of Hitlerism, Mr. Hollander said: 


JEWRY UNITED 


“Jewry today is united more than ever. 
Right and humanity will triumph over force 
and dictatorship. The Jews in America are 
not going to forsake their suffering brethren 
abroad. We have experienced many pogroms 
in many lands in the past, thousands of our 
people have been destroyed by cruel hands, 
but we always have survived. Totalitarianism 
cannot destroy the indomitable spirit of jus- 
tice in the hearts of Jewry. 
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“We are a peaceful people. We want to 
be left alone and live quietly with our Chris- 
tian neighbors. I am confident that pagan- 
ism, which is the backbone of totalitarianism, 
will not survive.” 


APPEALS TO YOUTH 


“To the youth of America, I want to urge 
that they join with some representative or- 
ganization that will further the interests of 
our great and free Nation and Jewry. We 
are living through a period in history when 
young and old must unite to fight for human 
rights. In unity there is strength. Let us be 
loyal to the American principles of govern- 
ment. If we do this, we will survive and 
win.” 

Observing the policy of the order to en- 
courage active participation of the young, Mr. 
Hollander has brought his four children, 
Benjamin, Abraham, Bertram, and Rose, in 
as members. His parents, brothers, and sis- 
ters were also members. Mr. Hollander said 
he looked forward to the day when he will 
bring a fourth generation of his family into 
the order 

Brother Hollander added: 

“I, who have spent the greater portion of 
my life in the service of this great order, am 
particularly happy to have lived to see the 
glorious fruits of my labors. If I were given 
now a chance to be a young man Once more, 
I assure you th«t I would without hesitation 
retrace the path I have followed for the past 
50 years. 

“The accomplishments of my life cannot 
be measured by the rumber of years but 
only the great resourcefulness and fortitude 
as shown in the results,” declared Mr. Hol- 
lander. 

“This is an hour of reconciliation, and, as 
such, it involves consideration of tolerance, 
justice, and charity. If it were not uni- 
versally recognized that the whole world is 
aflame with the passions of greed, martial 
fervor, national aspirations, race prejudices, 
and religious interdictions, and that our own 
domestic affairs are shot through with class 
consciousness, economic bitterness, and po- 
litical fratricide, there would be no legitimate 
excuse for invoking the spirit and purpose of 
this hour. 

“Such premises being granted, as they 
must be, by all thoughtful men, we play the 
part of prudence and wisdom in undertaking 
to solve and reconcile them by appeals, not 
only to the public mind, but also to public 
conscience. It would be the ultimate doc- 
trine of despair to feel that the burdens now 
bearing down so heavily upon the sons of 
men are forever insoluble. 

“I hope that all of you will remember me 
on this occasion and that you will be mindful 
of the words of the poet who, in memorializ- 
ing generous actions during one’s lifetime, 
says: 

“*T would rather have one little rose from the 
garden of a friend. 

Than to have the choicest flowers when my 

story on earth must end. 

I would rather have a pleasant word in 

kindness said to me, 

Than flattery when my heart is still and 

this life has ceased to be. 

I would rather have a loving smile from 

friends I know are true, 

Than tears shed around my casket when 

to this world I’ve bid adieu. 

Bring me all the flowers today, whether 

pink or white or red. 

I’d rather have one blossom now, than a 

truck-load when I am dead.’ 


“America, I love you! I. O. B. A., I adore 
you! 

“Such a career is a service and inspiration 
to humanity and deserves the tribute of 
public praise.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


ADDRESS BY J. ROY JONES, AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMISSIONER OF SOUTH CAR- 
OLINA 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing an addiess made by Hon. J. Roy 
Jones, agricultural commissioner of 
South Carolina, before an agricultural 
meeting of farmers, cotton manufactur- 
ers, and others in the city of Columbia, 
November 22, 1940. 

Mr. Jones is deeply interested in help- 
ing to solve the farmer’s problems, and 
I am sure that his speech will be read 
with a great deal of interest, not only by 
the Members of the House, but by others 
who are receiving the REcorD. 

The address is as follows: 


Gentlemen, I am very glad indeed to be 
able to place myself on record as regards the 
cotton problem; the most serious and far- 
reaching problem confronting any one of our 
primary basic commodities. 

THE COTTON PROBLEM 


To my mind there is no question in the 
field of agriculture today which deserves more 
thought and mature deliberation than that 
facing the cotton farmers of the South. Cot- 
ton has, and always will be, our “money 
crop.” A farmer in possession of a bale of 
cotton can any time, any where, convert it 
into cash. Under our marketing system there 
is always a buyer for cotton. For more than 
150 years our very economic life has been 
absolutely centered around this one product. 
Both white and colored farmers have been 
born and bred with the idea of raising cot- 
ton. Our machinery and farming imple- 
ments are geared, primarily to cotton, and 
when you take a large seetion of the country 
with this one thought in mind, regardless of 
what happens, you cannot overnight change 
their economic life. Our trucks, our gins, 
our oil mills, our cotton mills, our fertilizer 
plants, all methods of transportation, both 
private and commercial, are built around this 
one crop and it is my humble opinion that 
the South is going to continue to raise cotton 
regardless. I therefore restate my opening 
thought; that is, the cotton problem is the 
most serious one confronting the American 
public today. 

When an unbalanced agriculture exists in 
one section of the Nation its economic loss 
will be felt through the entire country in 
direct proportions to the unbalancing. If the 
agricultural South is called upon to produce 
cotton at under cost of production or without 
fair return, then the South cannot enjoy its 
proportion of its national income. When this 
condition exists its immediate effect is felt by 
our grain-growing farmers of the West, our 
dairy farmers of the North, cattle farmers and 
others whose products the South uses. When 
our purchasing power is below our propor- 
tionate share of the income, then our brother 
farmers in other States are going to find their 
produce will suffer proportionately. Each sec- 
tion of our country, from an agricultural 
standpoint, is bound hand and foot with the 


prosperity of other sections of the country, 
and there can be no general prosperity in 
agriculture if any one section is called upon 
to produce its products at below cost of pro- 
duction or to receive less than its propor- 
tionate share of the Nation’s income. 


COTTON BYPRODUCTS 


There is another very important factor in- 
volved in these conditions If we of the South 
appreciably increase our acreage in the pro- 
duction of any of these other basic commodi- 
ties, we are going to throw the economic scale 
of agriculture that much further out of bal- 
ance. Unfortunately, this has already started, 
caused primarily by the unconscionable trade 
barriers which have been erected by many 
States against the products which we produce 
in the South. I refer primarily to margarine 
and other products made from vegetable oils. 
In South Carolina I have used my best efforts 
to keep from our statute books retaliatory leg- 
islation in the hopes that we could work out 
this problem in an amicable manner, but as 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
repeatedly held these retaliatory laws consti- 
tutional and many States seem to be going 
more and more toward erecting these trade 
barriers, I am ever so fearful that the patience 
of our State legislature will reach a breaking 
point. If and when it does, you will find 
dairy products of Wisconsin no longer used 
in South Carolina, and you will find other 
products from other States likewise losing 
their markets in this State by reason of re- 
taliatory legislation, and once this ball gets 
rolling in the South it will be only a short 
time before it will reach staggering propor- 
tions. 

It was with a great deal of pleasure that I 
noted from the press appearing on Novem- 
ber 22 that the Honorable Thurmond Arnold, 
Assistant Solicitor General of the United 
States, spoke most forcibly along this line. 
It is my every hope that the Department of 
Justice in Washington will successfully find 
Ways and means to eliminate and further 
curb this pernicious practice now being in- 
dulged in by many of our sister States. 

Noone desires more than I that this condi- 
tion be corrected, and you cannot blame our 
farmers for arising in just indignation when 
Wisconsin ships their butter and cheese into 
South Carolina, duty-free, and at the same 
time prohibits edible products made from 
cottonseed oil being used in their State. 
This is one of the problems which the Fed- 
eral Government can, by legislation, rectify, 
if the powerful dairy lobby at Washington 
can be shunted into the discard while the 
legislation is pending. 

MAINTAIN COTTON PRODUCTION 

But to the most serious and all-important 
question. The cotton farmer today has seen 
his acreage shrink from 46,000,000 acres to 
25,000,000 acres. 

I cannot conceive how a further reduction 
of acreage is possible. I am reliably in- 
formed that more than 37 percent of those 
now on relief in the South come from the 
farms, and it would be economically unsound 
to further increase the relief load. On the 
contrary, it is my judgment that it would 
be less expensive to keep the present farm- 
ing population on the farms where they are 
producing rather than throw the entire bur- 
den on the Federal Government. By remain- 
ing on the farm they are, at least, part sus- 
taining, whereas on relief rolls the opposite 
is true. 

The farmer has seen his export market 
within the last year reach its lowest peak 
since 1881—and this before the European 
conflict broke out with all ite fury. He has 
seen a surplus of 1 year’s production pile up 
in Government-owned cotton, and he full 
well knows that sooner or later the dam hold- 
ing this cotton in check is bound to break, 
and when it does it will mean bankruptcy 
for a large portion of our cotton-growing 
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farmers. The cotton farmer likewise well 
knows that the much-needed and much- 
appreciated subsidies which the Government 
has given him are bound to cease sooner or 
later. 

Our national debt has now reached such 
proportions that the Treasury of the United 
States cannot continue indefinitely to sub- 
sidize agriculture. Many plans have been 
tried, but the problem is just as great, if 
not greater, than at the beginning. Export 
subsidies, plowing up cotton, gifts of cotton 
to the needy, the cotton-stamp plan, and 
many other schemes have been tried out, but 
cotton today is further from parity than any 
other basic agricultura’ crop, and its surplus 
is by far greater than any of its companionate 
crops. It has only been since the Roosevelt 
administration came intc being that the 
National Government has ever recognized 
that cotton was a vital factor in our national 
economic life. it is only since Secretary 
Wallace took the broad view that there 
could be no general agricultural prosperity 
if one part of the country was producing a 
necessary agricultural product at lower than 
cost of production. 

Future historians will write it down that 
this administration has done more to make 
the American public cotton conscious than 
all other administrations since the founda- 
tion of this Government. but with all this 
help we still have the problem unsolved and 
a yearly increasing surplus. This year’s crop 
alone will produce in excess of 12,000,000 
bales, the most optimistic persons place the 
estimate of the consumption of American 
cotton, taking into consideration our defense 
program, at 8,000,000 bales. If we export 
1,000,000 bales, we will be fortunate, but at 
the same time we will have approximately 
3,000,000 added to the 12,000,000 surplus. 

The end of the present war will find Europe 
bankrupt, with a large part of her spindles 
destroyed and her people unable to purchase 
our cotton We will find that our high 
standard of living will not allow us to barter 
with Europe in competition with the cheap 
peon labor of our South American cotton- 
producing neighbors, and we are thus faced 
with the problem that we will have some 
three or four million bales of surplus cotton, 
measured by our present standard of con- 
sumption, yearly to continue with. This can 
mean but one thing, under the present situa- 
tion, and that is that cotton will go so low in 
price that the South will be bankrupt. 

We might as well face the economic fact 
that the law of supply and demand fixes the 
price of production. It would, however, 
seem to me that unless the cotton-consuming 
public is willing to assist the farmer in get- 
ting a living wage for his labors that we are 
running into dark and dangerous days. 


DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT FOR COTTON 


I have given a great deal of thought as to 
how this can best be accomplished. The 
disparity in parity prices for our agricultural 
products seems to make it imperative that 
each basic commodity carry its own load, 
I know of no better means of accomplishing 
this than putting into effect, through proper 
legislation, some form of the certificate or 
domestic allotment plan. A simpie illustra- 
tion of this plan is as follows: 

Farmer A is allotted in some equitable way, 
based on a 5-year average, 100 bales of cotton. 
This could be very simply done for the reason 
that for the first time in history the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington is thor- 
oughly familiar with cotton growing of every 
farmer in the South. Each county agent has 
available all of the necessary statistics. The 
Government then teils him that of his 100 
bales allotted that 60 percent of this cotton 
is going to be domestically consumed and 
that the Government will pay him the dif- 
ference between the market price and parity, 
based on these 60 bales. Provisions could 
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easily be made to those farmers who, by 
reason of acts beyond their control, did not 
raise their allotted quota. If we figure the 
parity at 16 cents, this would mean that 
Farmer A would get $80 per bale for 60 bales. 
Farmer A could plant for 60 baies, or for 100 
bales, his gross allotted quota. 

If world conditions were such that he could 
dispose of his other 40 bales at a profit he 
would be privileged to do so. On the other 
hand, if world conditions were such that the 
price of cctton fell below the price of pro- 
duction, then Farmer A could carry over this 
40 bales against his following years aliot- 
ment. This would accomplish a twofold 
purpose. First, it would place American cot- 
ton in competition with world production 
and would not artificially price it out of the 
world market as is now the case. While 
placed out of the world market our com- 
peting cotton growing nations have been un- 
able to underseli us in the world markets and 
thus destroy export delivery and at the same 
time piling up surplus cotton in American 
warehouses. 

I am thoroughly convinced that, given a 
fair break, our farmers can produce the qual- 
ity of cotton at a world price which can meet 
any competition. It is a well-known fact that 
many foreign mills are built to spin American 
cottcn. Its tensile strength and what cotton 
men call its character ic such that all Euro- 
pean mills prefer American cotton, all things 
being equal. World competition at world 
market prices will do more to restore our 
foreign markets than any other one thing 
which can be done. If the world knows that 
the American farmer is in a position to hold 
his cotton against next year’s parity pay- 
ments and that he is not forced to sell, it is 
my opinion that world prices will respond 
accordingly. As to how the money could be 
raised for this I shall touch on a little later. 
Let me show you just what this condition 
would bring about. 


MAINTAIN FARM PURCHASING POWER 


The farmer could go to the bank and show 
his Government credentials for raising 60 
bales of cotton and he could, for the first time 
in his life, have a good bankable paper, with a 
guaranty of the United States Government 
back of it. He would be in position to pay 
cash for his fertilizer; be assured of a substan- 
tial saving; he could make arrangements for 
the payment of rural electrification in his 
home; he could improve his livestock, arrange 
for a better education for his children, and 
many other things which at the present time 
he cannot do by reason cf the uncertainty of 
his labors. It would give him economic se- 
curity, which he never had before. It would 
automatically force every individual farmer 
to thus regulate his own production without 
Government control. It would tremendously 
increase his purchasing power, which would 
immediately be reflected in every other sec- 
tion of the country, because when a farmer in 
the South has the means he is going to con- 
sume products of other sections of the coun- 
try and thus stimulate agriculture in its every 
phase. 

It would, in a large measure, offset the 
unfair tariff differential, which the southern 
farmer is forced to pay, as against the tariff- 
protected products in other sections of the 
Nation. Bear in mind, if you will, that 
everything which the southern farmer pro- 
duces he must sell in an open, unprotected 
market at world-competitive prices, while pri- 
marily everything he buys has the highest 
protective tariff wall around it which the 
world has ever known. 

This past year I saw 10,000 bales of Brazil- 
ian cotton delivered to a mill in Columbia, 
S. C., duty free, and the train haul- 
ing this cotton passed between two ware- 
houses with 100,000 bales of southern cotton 
stored therein, every bale of which was 6,000 


miles closer to the mill than this same Bra- ; 
zilian cotton. 

The funds for the payment of parity to the 
farmer could be raised in a simple manner. 
For instance, take a local mill that processes 
cotton into fine broadcloth. They sell a cer- 
tain amount of this to a shirt manufacturer 
in New York for $1,000. Suppose the tax 
experts in the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington say that it will take a tax of 
6 percent on processed goods to pay the 
farmer parity. The mill would buy a $60 
stamp, place it on the bill of lading, and 
bill the shirt processor for $1,060. By law 
this $60 would be earmarked in the United 
States Treasury and, by legislation, appro- 
priated for the payment of parity to the 
cotton farmer. I have talked with many mill 
cfficials, and, without exception, they do not 
object to this form of processing tax—in fact, 
it is in reality an excise tax. It does not 
require any outlay of capital upon the part 
of the mills on products which they have in 
their warehouses unsold; its collection is just 
as simple and has the same effect as the 
Government tax on a package of cigarettes. 
If, for any reason, the tax exceeded the ex- 
penditure this money would remain in the 
Treasury and the tax lowered, and if in- 
sufficient, increased proportionately. 


EQUALIZING THE TAX BURDEN 


Now, let us consider the practical effect of 
such a tax on a consuming public. In a 
$2.50 broadcloth shirt, I am reliably informed 
that the cost of the actual cotton going into 
the shirt is less than 17 percent. For illus- 
tration, suppose a shirt contains 1 pound 
of cotton, the consumer would pay an actual 
price of a proportionate amount, or, say, 20 
cents worth of cotton. The amount would 
be too small to be even felt by the consum- 
ing public. But there is another feature 
which would enter into the cost to the con- 
suming public. A pound of broadcloth costs 
many times as much to manufacture as a 
pound of denim. If the consuming public 
pays $2.50 for a broadcloth shirt containing 
1 pound of cotton, a man purchasing a $1 
pair of overalls would pay many times less 
this amount, although consuming the several 
more pounds of cotton. It will thus be 
clearly seen that the tax would be an equaliz- 
ing tax and the consumer would pay accord- 
ing to his ability. In short, those able to 
purchase the higher quality cotton would 
pay proportionately more than those paying 
for rough cotton products. This same prin- 
ciple of revenue could be made applicable to 
all other basic agricultural commodities, and 
thus forever would be silenced the criticism 
that the Federal Government was favoring 
one class of agriculture against another. 
(This invoice cotton stamp plan was orig- 
inated by James B. Murphy, of Columbia, 
8. C.) 

I am very much in hopes that the agricul- 
tural leaders of this country, primarily those 
in Government circles, will attack this cotton 
problem before it becomes too acute. If we 
can stabilize the cotton producer now, he 
will be in a far better position to cope with 
the tremendous economic shock which is 
bound to follow in the wake of the present 
World War, and I am frank to say that it is 
my honest belief that this assured prosperity 
and stability for the cotton producer will 
have a tremendous effect throughout the en- 
tire Nation, for the more our farmers can con- 
sume of other agricultural products just that 
much more prosperity is going to be reflected 
throughout the Nation. 

It is my earnest desire and prayerful hopes 
that this great problem will receive the im- 
mediate attention of those in a position to 
effect its solution, and until a better plan is 
found, I am confident that the foregoing con- 
clusions are feasible, plausible, and prac- 
ticable. 
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Eight Suggested Amendments to H. R. 
1776 
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oF 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, January 16, 1941 


LETTER TO HON. SOL BLOOM, OF NEW 
YORK 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
to Hon. Sot BLoom, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


Hon. Sot Broom, Chairman, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Broom: Having examined H. R. 
1776, let me respectfully suggest the follow- 
ing amendments together with a brief ex- 
planation of each proposed amendment. 

(1) Amend the title so that it more ac- 
curately indicates the real purpose and ob- 
jective of this measure. By way of a sug- 
gestion let me submit that it might be styled 
“An act to provide military, naval, and eco- 
nomic aid to foreign powers.” I am per- 
suaded that the present title, when taken in 
conjunction with the context of the bill, con- 
stitutes a dangerous admission that our de- 
fense and security are inextricably bound up 
with the security of foreign nations in all 
parts of the world. We should be extremely 
cautious about making that admission in a 
solemn act of Congress. 

(2) I suggest that much of the language 
carried on page 2 in lines 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 be 
deleted, as it might be construed as authority 
to take over foreign vessels which now lie in 
our ports. Such an act would be an act of 
war and that power cannot, and should not, 
be lodged in the hands of the President. 

(3) The words “notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law,” on page 2, section 
8 (a), of the bill, should be deleted. This 
language is so broad as to make it possible 
for the President to ignore not only the 
provisions of existing law but the provisions 
of any act which may hereafter be placed on 
the statute books by Congress. It would 
destroy the power of Congress to place any 
curb whatsoever upon the President should 
that course become necessary. Moreover, it 
appears to be the plain purpose of this lan- 
guage to circumvent the provisions of the 
Johnson Act, the Neutrality Act, and the act 
of 1917, which interdicts the transfer of waz 
vessels and equipment without the sanction 
of the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment. There is the odor of subterfuge about 
such a proceeding. The courageous thing to 
do would be to resolve the issues squarely by 
suggesting the repeal of the aforesaid statutes 
and let the matter be openly and courageous- 
ly resolved in Congress by the representatives 
of the people. 

(4) This bill should contain a specific limi- 
tation to prohibit the transfer by sale; lease, 
loan, gift, or otherwise of any under-age ves- 
sel of the American Navy. The language of 
the present bill would make it possible for 
the President to strip the defense establish- 
ment of this country. It has been admitted 
privately by some Navy officials that we can- 
not spare so much as a rowboat from the 
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present American Navy if we are to keep 
our defenses intact and efficiently undertake 
the policing of this hemisphere and the neu- 
tral waters around it in conformity with the 
obligations which we assumed at the Habana 
Conference last year. It therefore becomes 
imperative that the authority of the Presi- 
dent, or any other person, group, or agency, 
to strip our defenses be specifically limited as 
respects our Naval Establishment. 

(5) The bill should contain a section cre- 
ating a National General Staff or National 
Defense Committee made up of the Secre- 
taries of War, Navy, and State, the Chief of 
Staff and Assistant Chief of Staff of the 
Army, the Chief of Naval Operations of the 
Navy, a representative of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on National Defense, plus some outstand- 
ing civilian experts who should be empow- 
ered to determine how much matériel, equip- 
ment, supplies, commodities, and other de- 
fense articles can be spared by this country 
without materially weakening its own de- 
fense establishment. It has been argued 
that the democracies of the Old World are 
our first line of defense. If that is true, all 
possible aid should have been rendered long 
ago; but I do not admit the truth or verity 
of that contention. It has been contended 
that if Britain goes under, i+ will be only a 
question of time until our Nation will be 
confronted with a war. That may or may 
not be, but it must be recognized by every 
reasonable person that, notwithstanding the 
aid that can be rendered to Great Britain, it 
still remains a gamble, and if perchance our 
aid should be insufficient to achieve a vic- 
tory, it becomes most imperative that our 
own defenses be intact for whatever even- 
tualities might arise. For this reason there 
should be a National General Staff or Na- 
tional Defense Committee representative of 
the whole country to determine the degree of 
aid which can be safely afforded to foreign 
governments. 

(6) Section (a) of the present bill au- 
thorizes appropriations which are unlimited 
both as to amount and time. This section 
should be modified to place a limit on the 
funds which the President can employ, and 
also a time limit within which funds shal] re- 
main available. The Constitution wisely pro- 
vides in section 7 of article 1 that no appro- 
priation to raise and support armies shal] be 
for a longer term than 2 years. An authori- 
zation without limit as to time and amount 
would make it possible for the President to 
commit the taxpayers of this country to 
obligations so vast and for such a period of 
time as to imperil our fiscal stability. The 
President enjoys no such power now, nor 
should such limitless power be entrusted to 
him at any time. 

(7) Section 8 of the bill, which authorizes 
the Secretaries of War and Navy to purchase 
“or otherwise acquire” arms, ammunitions, 
and implements of war produced “within the 
jurisdiction of any country to which section 3 
is applicable,” should be entirely deieted. 
As I interpret that section, it would confer 
authority for the War and Navy Departments 
to go into any country which the President 
deemed vital to our own defense and estab- 
lish factories, arsenals, and other facilities 
with funds out of our own Public Treasury 
for the purpose of manufacturing war equip- 
ment of all kinds. The words “otherwise ac- 
quire” and “within the jurisdiction of any 
country” is an authority so unlimited as to 
commit this country to a course of action and 
to an expenditure which would be unwise and 
dangerous. 

(8) The bill should contain language to the 
effect that under no circumstances shall all 
or any part of the American Navy be used for 
the purpose of convoying supply ships to bel- 
ligerent nations. It must be generally agreed 
that the use of our fleet to convoy supply 
ships is the surest way of involving this Na- 
tion in war at once, and no such power should 
be entrusted to the Chief Executive. 


Other amendments will suggest themselves, 
but I feel that these suggestions should be 
brought to the attention of your committee 
before the hearings proceed too far, so that 
there might be ample time to examine them 
in detail. 

As the committee addresses itself to this 
bill, let me respectfully suggest the query: 
“How can we serve democracy in all corners of 
the earth by surrendering it at home?” 

Sincerely, 


Everett M. DirkseEn, M. C. 





Home Folks Comment on Aid to Britain 
and Foreign Policy—Constituents Vig- 
orously Express Views on Lend-Lease 
Plan, Amendment to Neutrality Laws, 
Repeal of the Johnson Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of my congressional 
district are taking an energetic interest 
in the controversy raging over the pro- 
posed lend-lease bill, all-out aid to Brit- 
ain generally, and pending proposals to 
amend or repeal the Johnson Act and 
neutrality laws. They are daily ex- 
pressing themselves to me in forceful 
epistles in which they pull no punches 
as to their feelings and convictions. I 
am appending hereto some pertinent 
excerpts from these communications, 
which indicate the depth of the emo- 
tional reaction of the citizens of the 
Pacific Northwest on the foreign policy 
of the administration. 

No Congressman with his feet on the 
ground and with his eyes straight ahead 
can now assert with assurance what the 
future will bring forth. Most of us 
would hesitate to commit ourselves a 
priori as to the votes we will cast upon 
legislation now pending or soon to be 
introduced. Indubitably, the so-called 
lend-lease legislation will be amended 
in many sections to meet the heated ob- 
jections of critics of both parties. Legis- 
lation in its final form seldom contains 
all of the language of the original draft. 

The majority of the American people 
would appear to favor some form of aid 
to Great Britain on the ground that 
Great Britain is resisting invasion at the 
hands of a ruthless aggressor; that she is 
defending and upholding the democratic 
process; that she is a bulwark against 
the world expansion of fascism. That sin- 
cere people, however, differ as to the most 
effective method of promoting our own 
national defense is beyond dispute. A 
guiding criterion of my own conduct as a 
Congressman is to judge each bill by an 
objective determination as to whether 
or not this putative law will tend to in- 
volve us or keep us out of the sanguinary 
conflict besetting Europe and the Orient. 
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Each nominee of the two major politi- 
cal parties in our country during the elec- 
tions last fall vied with the other in pro- 
testing his determination, if elected, to 
keep America out of war, and to refuse 
to send expeditionary forces outside of 
the Western Hemisphere. Each candi- 
date was convinced then that America 
was not war-minded, and was anxious 
to maintain to the full extent possible its 
peaceful pursuits. Americans are not 
devotees of the obsolete shibboleth, 
“Peace at any price.” They have long 
ago learned the folly of that pronounce- 
ment, but they are imbued with a fidelity 
to the principles animating our founding 
fathers. They were educated from child- 
hood to believe firmly in the immortal 
utterances of Jefferson, Washington, 
Madison, and Jackson, that the destiny 
of America should not be interwoven 
with the endless quarrels of Europe. 

With the arrival of the twentieth cen- 
tury, however, the oceans have been 
dwarfed by modern mechanical inven- 
tions. Communication and transporta- 
tion have become so rapid as to reduce 
the size of the universe, and the English- 
speaking peoples have been drawn more 
closely together because of a community 
of interest. World War No. 1 found us 
involved in the fate of Europe. 

So I conclude from a dispassionate 
survey of the critical international sit- 
uation that the isolationism so charac- 
teristic of America for its first century 


‘and a quarter is not a predominant fac- 


tor in our national concept today. How- 
ever, that should not lead us to the belief 
that Americans will be reconciled to a 
surrender of their wealth or national 
existence in aid of a friendly belligerent. 
They want to assist, but they want their 
legislators to exercise caution and care 
in devising the most practical and appro- 
priate method of rendering such assist- 
ance. But I will let the correspondents 
from one of the most literate and intelli- 
gent sections of our United States, my 
own congressional district, speak for 
themselves: 

Here’s hoping you bend every effort to 
solve our own economic problems without 


getting us into war. 
RICHARD DosBBINS, Tacoma. 





I believed the “cash-and-carry” bill, with 
its provisions for keeping us neutral, keeping 
our ships and men out of the war zone, was 
made in good faith, and we had the plain 
words of the President that it would be so. 
Now it seems as though he evades that law 
entirely and leaves us bewildered as to what 
he means by what he says. If Congress will 
follow the President in this fantastic scheme, 
then we will lose all confidence in our Gov- 
ernment. Aid for Britain short of war means, 
in its simple childlike meaning, “aid within 
the law of neutrality,” and when we overstep 
that we are doing acts of war—and we do 
not want that and will not stand for it. 

P. A. KLEIN, Tacoma, 


In you the country has a courageous 
fighter for just causes. At this time we 
urge you to hack up Senator WHEELER in his 
opposition to American involvement in the 
European war. * * * It was significant 
to us that in his speech last night the Presi- 
dent did not mention “war profits.” 

Mrs. CarYL C, IrIsH, Tacoma. 
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You know that anything which has a 
beginning must have an ending. Conse- 
quently, this war must end some time, and, 
if we are in it, what will be the result to us 
but a terrible debt, a lot of wounded people, 
and a new bunch of veterans who will want 
and no doubt will get a lot of class legislation 
for their benefit. 

THomAs LENIHOw, Tacoma, 


I have always been a pacifist, but now am 
anxious to keep peace here by aiding Eng- 
land. We have work to do here and need 
her Navy. Our boys must be trained to de- 
fend America or we women will have to step 
in and do so. 

JENNIE F. W. JoHNSON, Tacoma. 


Europeans only consider us rich fools who 
will open our coffers under the influence of 
clever propaganda in order to help them win 
a war for commercial domination in which 
we have no possibility of important gain. 
On the contrary, we stand to lose enormously 
in lives and wealth. This is not our war. 
American families want no part of it, and 
should stand united against the small and 
powerful group who now wish again to save 
the so-called democracies of Europe. Na- 
tional defense is necessary, but defense not 
in Europe or Asia but here. 

Louis C. Strout, Seattle. 


Exercising the right granted every Amer- 
ican citizen under our Constitution, I re- 
spectfully petition the President of the United 
States and Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, to oppose all steps which 
may tend to involve this Nation in Europe’s 
or Asia’s wars. I urge you to use your influ- 
ence against every proposal that might ulti- 
mately cause American blood to fiow on 
foreign soil. 

Mr. and Mrs, H, G. REemnscx, 
Tacoma, 


As a voter in your district, I wish to ask 
your support for the President in his defense 
program which includes aid for the Allies, 
for it seems to me this is our duty in this 
crisis in world affairs. 

Harry ToONGE, Tacoma. 


Follow the leadership of our great Presi- 
dent by doing all you can to aid England in 
her present crisis, which is also our crisis. 

J. W. Rosinson, Tacoma. 


The majority of the American people are 
unalterably opposed to our involvement in 
this war, which would destroy civil liberties, 
raise living costs, lengthen working hours, 
reduce wages, and endanger the rights of 
trade unions and their leaders, and bring 
suffering and death 

J. ANDERSON, 
President, Old Age Pension Union, © 
Carnation, Wash. 


I am absolutely opposed to any money, or 
in kind, loan to the English Government. 
They owe enough now. They are just mak- 
ing the United States a goat for a second 
time, and this time we will be all through. 
In other words, they will take us to the 
bottom of the sea with themselves. I hear 
many people saying that they are against the 
loan hysteria, and it is nothing else but. 

W. C. Hupson, Seattle. 


We request you to do all you can to keep us 
out of that bloody European blood dance. 
Let us feed and clothe America before we 
feed all Europe. 

P. T. BEECHING, 
Centralia. 





As the people’s representative in Congress, 
I want to beg of you to work ceaselessly for 
peace and lend your efforts to keep our glori- 
ous and beloved land out of this insane and 
useless war—keep our ships and our flag out 
of foreign waters. 

Mrs. H. C. JACKSON, 
Renton. 


All aid to Britain the quickest possible way. 
If this Congress does nothing more than that 
it will have rendered the United States the 
greatest service that any Congress has ever 
dune is my sincere conviction. 

QO. F. DEERING, 
Tacoma. 


The recent elections proved that President 
Roosevelt was the only one who could have 
carried the Democrats to victory, and Demo- 
crats had better remember that fact. Also, 
all audiences consistently cheered all aid to 
Britain whether it was Willkie or the Presi- 
dent promising that aid. 

Mrs. LILIAN ALLMAN, 
Seattle. 


As a citizen of the United States and a resi- 
dent of Tacoma, Wash., I urge you to put 
forth every effort to secure legislation by Con- 
gress for defending America against future 
aggression by giving all possible aid, except 
men, to Great Britain and Greece immedi- 
ately. Personally, and I am not alone in this 
view, I favor our assistance being in the form 
of an outright gift for the sake of democracy, 
rather than a loan to be returned later by a 
nation in financial ruin. 

R. D. SINCLAIR, 
Tacoma. 


Why this awful inertia in Washington, D. 
C.? Why don’t we steam ahead? Why the 
quibbling about whether we send men abroad 
or not? If necessary, of course our loved 
ones must go. They have been ready for 
further leadership for some months. The 
political leaders who will come out of this 
picture as our great leaders are the men who 
now openly and fearlessly champion all 
aid to Britain, even a declaration of war 
when that seems right. Thousands of us 
silent ones are behind you. Why not break 
relations with Germany and get these traitors 
out of the country? 

HELENE M. FARMER, 
Seattle. 


Please help Congress to see that if Germany 
conquers Britain now, she would at once try 
to conquer America, and we should be sub- 
jected to the same fate that other nations 
have been, and then it would be too late to 
say we would not stand for it. Let us all 
unite and pull together now to keep the 
Germans away by the fright of our might. 
Let us help our very able and beloved 
President Roosevelt in his plans to defend 
America by helping Britain. 

GERTRUDE WORSEY, 
Tacoma, 


Senator WHEELER’s speech states the case 
exactly, as far as our family is concerned, but 
Washington, D. C., is a long way off, and 
probably comparatively few people bother to 
write. Probably there is no use to write 
where our country can scarcely longer he 
considered a democracy, what with peacetime 
conscription and threats openly made on the 
radio by the President against organized 
labor. If you answer this letter, kindly be 
specific and say what action could be taken 
by those who wish to oppose the President’s 
stand. 

Lucite DoHERTY, 
Tacoma, 
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What indication do we need other than the 
history of the past tragic year that cow- 
ardice—refusal to face the unpleasant truth— 
unwillingness to take any action in the hope 
that some better alternative than we now 
see will turn up—procrastination because we 
know the things we should do will be difficult 
and dangerous—softness of will, of mind, 
body and spirit—these are the forces that 
can destroy everything that is worthwhile 
about us and our country. Let us fight Hitler 
now. Now, while the British fieet exists to 
protect one of our shores against warfare 
on this continent. Now, while we can keep 
our home bases in full production while con- 
stantly harrassing Hitler’s production from 
facilities in England and Greece. Now, while 
Turkey can be influenced to aid us. Now, 
while Germany can be blockaded. Now, while 
we can still have allies. Now. Let us earn 
the right to be proud we are Americans. 
Spare us, and our children, the knowledge 
that, as a nation, we followed the policy of 
weakness and failed to do that which we knew 
to be right. 

K. A. KENNEDY, Tacoma. 


If Congress rubber-stamps the President’s 
demands for aid to England to a knock-out 
victory, it means war. We, the plain people, 
do not want war. Our only hope is if 
Congress will reassert its independence as 
representing the common people, and refuse 
to be swept into war without at least an effort 
to prevent it. 

Mrs. H. A. McKEANn, Tacoma. 


Don’t you think the President’s message 
of Monday was a chart showing the longest 
way around, but the shortest way home, to 
war? I think the White House is selling the 
people down the river—leading them to be- 
lieve that their future security is wholly de- 
pendent on a British victory, which may well 
indeed never come even with our help. Don’t 
you feel that our future security is far more 
dependent on a return to solvency and sanity, 
and especially on avoiding any entanglement 
in these hoary old quarrels of Europe? 

STANLEY T. SHAw, Tacoma. 


Please keep up the fight to keep this coun- 
try out of war. Vote against using our ships 
to convoy British supplies and against turn- 
ing over interned ships to Britain. The lives 
of our boys are more important than the de- 
sires of the big shots to make millions out of 
their blood. 

E. LARRY JARDEEN, Tacoma. 


Public opinion has been sufficiently aroused 
on behalf of aid to Britain in the present war 
to permit action being taken in that direction 
at the earliest possible moment. The Johnson 
Act and the cash-and-carry provisions of the 
Neutrality Act should be modified with the 
least possible delay. We ask your support of 
such modifications. 


LEo D. Cook, Seattle. 


Why should we again pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for Great Britain at the American 
taxpayers’ expense? What did we gain from 
it the last time? Are we to be driven into 
another World War on hysteria and propa- 
ganda? : 

W. H. Greorce, Seattle. 


I want to assure you again of my attitude 
toward the aid-to-Britain question. We 
should send all aid possible now at any cost 
or risk. Defeat Hitler now. No peace with a 
faithless gangster. 

C. N. Curtis, Tacoma. 


Mr. Speaker, from the foregoing ex- 
cerpts, which are but an infinitesimal 
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portion of the vast numbers of letters I 
have received, it can be readily under- 
stood that the people of my area have pro- 
nounced opinions on foreign policy. In 
these hectic times, the path of a Congress- 
man is a tortuous one. He must tread the 
tightrope if he tries to represent the senti- 
ments of his people, which are changing 
from day to day. He must be alert and 
vigilant and in constant touch with his 
constituents. My mail preponderates in 
favor of caution. 

I hope always, as a Congressman, to 
adhere to the pledge I have repeatedly 
made to my own people, to wit, to do my 
utmost as one Member of this august 
body, to contribute to the effort to keep 
America out of war and to work everlast- 
ingly in behalf of the expansion, exten- 
sion, and strengthening of our own na- 
tional defense. 





By Aiding Britain, We Aid Ourselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAT HARRISON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES F. BYRNES, OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by the Senator from South 
Carolina {Mr. Byrnes] on January 17, 
1941, on the subject By Aiding Britain, 
We Aid Ourselves. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

There is nothing altruistic about the de- 
termination of the United States to aid those 
nations now defending themselves against 
the forces of aggression. 

We are moved by reasons far more impel- 
ling. We know that our own democracy is 
menaced by the forces that now seek to de- 
stroy those democracies across the Atlantic. 
One conquest only stimulates the dictators’ 
desire for more power. If Great Britain falls, 
the United States will stand practically alone 
on the brink of a precipice. 

Because of the threat against the security 
of this Nation and hemisphere, a bill pro- 
viding aid for Great Britain, drafted not in 
the White House but in the Congress, has 
been introduced. It is apparent that it will 
meet the opposition of many of those per- 
sons and groups who opposed lifting the em- 
bargo in 1939, and opposed drafting an Army 
in 1940. 

They argue that the bill gives to the Presi- 
dent too much power. If speed were not es- 
sential, we might proceed differently. We 
might have Congress pass separately upon 
each step in the granting of aid. But there 
are 435 Members of the House and 96 Mem- 
bers of the Senate. From our experience, we 
know that what is called legitimate debate 
would cause Congress to consume from 30 to 
45 days in passing each bill. These delays 
would be beneficial to Hitler. They might 
be disastrous to us. 


If power must be lodged with some person, 
certainly those of us who believe in democ- 
racy can agree that it should be entrusted to 
the person recently selected by a majority of 
the voters of this country to be President and 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

Over the radio and from platforms, it is 
argued that it is none of our business whether 
Britain stands or falls. If this be true, then 
it was inexcusable for the Congress to draft 
men for the Army in time of peace, and 
unanimously to appropriate millions of dollars 
for equipment and for a two-ocean Navy. 

Let us face the facts. The reason we are 
feverishly working to equip an Army and 
Navy is to defend ourselves against the Axis 
powers. If we could be certain that Britain 
would defeat Hitler, we would immediately 
stop making extraordinary appropriations for 
military purposes. But we cannot be certain 
of it. We are certain only that each day 
that Britain holds Hitler, we are better able 
to defend America. If Britain can hold Hitler 
for a year, we can hold him forever. Self- 
preservation, therefore, demands that we now 
give Britain aid instead of sympathy. 

Well-meaning people believe that by wish- 
ing war away they can keep war away. Not 
one of the nations whose people today lie 
crushed beneath the German war machine 
wanted war. In the fall of 1937 I was in 
Germany. I saw more men in uniform than 
I had seen since 1918. In many cities I saw 
marching troops, generally singing, Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles, Germany Over All. In Berlin 
I witnessed the first black-out rehearsal 
against air raids. On the streets of London 
3 days later, I saw a peace parade. Instead of 
guns the marchers carried banners with such 
inscriptions as ‘““We did not raise our boys for 
cannon fodder.” “Beware of warmongers,” 
“Peace on earth.” They were carried by sin- 
cere, peace-loving people. But while the 
British prayed for peace, Hitler prepared for 
war. Asa result, today the women of Britain 
lift their eyes to the skies in fear as well as 
prayer, and instead of casualties among 
soldiers, we read of the slaughter of women 
and children. 

There is another group of people who be- 
lieve that we can rely upon the statement of 
Hitler that he has no dreams of world con- 
quest. But we cannot forget a long and 
gory list of broken pledges. 

On September 26, 1938, Hitler, speaking of 
Poland, said: “We are all determined and also 
convinced that our agreement will bring 
about lasting and continuous pacification. 
We are two peoples. They shall live.” 

Less than 1 year after he made that state- 
ment, Hitler ordered his war machine to 
crush Poland. 

On the same day that he discussed Ger- 
many’s relations with Poland, Hitler said: 
“We have guaranteed to all contiguous neigh- 
bors the inviolability of their territory so 
far as Germany is concerned. This is not a 
phrase—that is our sacred will. * * * We 
want nothing of France, absclutely nothing.” 

Less than 2 years later France lay pros- 
trate beneath Hitler’s merciless heel. 

On two different occasions Hitler reassured 
uneasy neighbors with these words: “The 
new Reich has endeavored to continue the 
traditional friendship with Holland. * * * 
We have given guaranties for the states in 
the west.” 

On the morning of May 10, 1940, Hitler’s 
legions invaded Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. 

In the face of such evidence, what nation 
could be so gullible as to believe in the sin- 
cerity of the totalitarian leadership? Help- 
less nations lie all along the trail of Hitler’s 
broken promises and violated pledges 

Great Britain is sorely pressed. But Great 
Britain fights on, and who can say that the 
gallant spirit of that democracy has not been 
lifted to glorious heights by the realization 
that other democracies eventually would 
realize the true significance of the struggle 


and would come to Britain’s assistance with 
ships, with planes, with tanks, and other ma- 
tériel? 

Those who oppose this bill offer one argu- 
ment that is designed to strike fear into the 
hearts of American fathers and mothers. 
They contend that it will cause us to send 
American youth to fight in Europe. For 
that there is no justification. The Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
have no intention of sending an American 
expeditionary force to Europe. Even if we 
were willing to send men, the miltiary lead- 
ers of Britain say they do not want them. 

Another argument is that we should not 
extend aid to Great Britain because that 
country has owed us large sums of money 
since the first World War. Greed is an at- 
tribute of the dictators, not a part of the 
creed of democracies. Assuredly, Great Brit- 
ain is in debt to us—but events are daily 
proving that we, too, are indebted to Great 
Britain for having held at bay the madmen 
who seek not only wealth but the power to 
dominate the world. Free men do not stamp 
the dollar mark upon their liberty. 

Admittedly there is danger in any course 
we pursue. But if we aid Britain, and the 
theater of war remains in Europe, our own 
cities will stand intact, stalwart witnesses 
to the progress recorded by our way of life. 
Our citizens will sleep amid the serenity that 
comes from the realization that no bombs 
will crash through the roof. Our indus- 
trial workers will not find it necessary to 
abandon their machines and take refuge in 
bomb-proof shelters. Our children will not 
crouch in terror while hostile airmen hurl 
death-dealing explosives at their hiding 
places. So long as Great Britain is able to 
hold Hitler at bay, America can arm and con- 
tribute its share to the all-important task of 
holding him without suffering any of the 
ravages of modern war. 

On the other hand, if we fail to aid 
Britain, and next spring or summer: the 
British should succumb to Hitler’s assauits, 
and the British Fleet fall into the hands of 
Hitler, all this will be changed. With the 
German Fleet in the Atlantic and the Japa- 
nese Fleet in the Pacific, every individual, 
every institution in this hemisphere, will be 
in peril. We would stand alone, friendless, 
in a world ruled by madmen. 

If that day should come and Hitler’s armies 
invade Canada, there would be among us 
those who would argue that it was none of 
our business, and that we should not by 
opposition endanger American lives. If Hit- 
ler should invade Mexico, they would argue 
that it was not our war, and that some years 
ago the Mexican Government was unfriendly 
to us just as they today argue that a century 
and a quarter ago we were at war with 
Britain. We can credit them with sincerity 
and with good intextions, but we cannot 
permit them to endanger the lives and the 
liberties of the American people. 

Democracy was born because men wearied 
of tyranny. Liberty was won because men 
were willing to offer their lives on freedom’s 
altar. We have built on this continent a 
democratic citadel, wherein free men may 
dwell. This citadel was conceived by men 
who loved freedom, who consecrated their 
lives to its achievement, and it has been 
handed down to men who cherish their 
heritage. 

Democracies have demonstrated over and 
over again that they can live and let live. 
They cherish and foster the spirit of neigh- 
borliness. They are committed to the theory 
that a small, God-fearing democracy has as 
much right to exist unmolested as has its 
larger neighbor. Might does not mean right 
in the democratic code of ethics. Democra- 
cies cannot be motivated by greed and remain 
democracies. 

Dictators are selfish. Greed is their moti- 
vating force. Hitler has declared they can- 
not ever reconcile themselves with nations of 
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different conceptions of governments. Dicta- 
tors cannot live at peace with each other. 
It is merely a coincidence that the countries 
now united in aggression against the democ- 
racies are fighting side by side. Under other 
conditions they might be at each other’s 
throats. Two tyrannical hearts cannot beat 
as one when interests are at variance. Nor 
can they live together amicably when spoils 
are to be divided. Should the democracies 
fall, the dictators will fight among themselves 
to determine who shall reign supreme. The 
death of democracy will in reality mean the 
birth of chaos. 

The blood of heroic Americans need not be 
shed. Humming machines in American fac- 
tories can and will enable Britain to hold the 
enemy and give us time to arm. This is a 
cause in which capital and labor can unite 
wholeheartedly. This is a cause which can 
be won if American does its duty. 

All democracies made the same error while 
this storm was gathering. All of us delayed 
too long in perfecting our defenses. Many 
nations are paying in bondage for this error. 
Great Britain was unprepared, but the sheer 
heroism of its people has stood off Hitler’s 
armies for long months. We cannot let 
Great Britain down. If we do, Hitler may 
never let us up. 





The Foreign Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, January 16), 1941 


LETTERS FROM CONSTITUENTS OF HON. 
EDWIN C. JOHNSON, OF COLORADO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, since January 1 thousands of 
letters have come to me from persons in 
Colorado dealing with the foreign situa- 
tion. Iam always glad to hear from my 
friends and constituents, because I be- 
lieve in representative government. 

In today’s mail I received, among many 
other good letters, two which were out- 
standing, even though they take opposite 
positions on the question of the hour. 
These letters are so extraordinary that I 
want to make them available to my col- 
leagues; and I therefore ask that they 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CrawForp, CoLo., January 16, 1941. 
Hon. Epwin C, JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear FRIEND Eb.: 
* * * - ” 

I am just an ordinary, plain, two-by-four, 
small-town individual living here in a little 
crossroad village located way up here in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains with no inside 
methods of keeping up with what is going on 
throughout the Nation but, regardless of these 
handicaps, I have no hesitancy in telling you 
that I sincerely believe that Senator WHEELER 
is 100 percent wrong in his attitude toward 
the President’s program to extend this coun- 
try’s aid to England. If Mr. WHEELER’s stand 
on President Roosevelt’s program to extend 


aid to England is upheld by the people he 
represents in Montana, then all I have to say 
is that those people certainly do not reflect 
the attitude of the people living in Colorado 
and several other States which I have visited 
during the past 60 days. I feel that I can on 
the score of old friendship and iong acquain- 
tamce express to you my inmost thoughts 
without any fear of being misunderstood or 
accused of being prompted by selfish or other 
ulterior motives. 
s * * * * 

I have recently returned from a trip to 
Kansas City; Omaha; Denver; and Roches- 
ter, Minn. While on this trip I talked to 
many people in the hotels, barbershops, train, 
and at various other places, including taxi- 
cabs and streetcars. Every person with 
whom I talked on this trip with the excep- 
tion of one man in Rochester, Minn., ex- 
pressed their desire to help in any program 
that would assist England in her death strug- 
gle to overcome those dictator nations that 
have set out to trample under foot all demo- 
cratic forms of government. It is my opinion 
that the great majority of the people through- 
out this Mation beiieve in President Roose- 
velt and want to see his program to extend 
aid to England carried out at the earliest 
possible moment. 

You know that I have not approved all of 


the New Deal’s program, but I do believe’ 


that the great majority of the American 
people are 100 percent behind President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Cordell Hull with 
reference to their efforts to extend aid to 
England in her fight to overcome the dic- 
tator nations. As evidence of my feeling 
along this line and my approval of President 
Roosevelt’s speech which was delivered over 
the radio on the night of December 29, I 
sent to Secretary Cordell Hull that same 
night the following telegram: 


“Hon. CorDELL HULLL, 
“Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.: 

“In my humble opinion the President’s 
speech tonight will be approved by all lib- 
erty-loving people. It was a clarion call to 
the human race throughout the world for a 
rededication of themselves to the principles 
so beautifully expressed by the Supreme 
Ruler in His Sermon on the Mount. I know 
that every word the President spoke had your 
approval and represented your thoughts 100 
percent. 

“Kindest regards. 

“LesLig J. Savace.” 


I received from Secretary Hull a very fine 
letter in reply to the above telegram in which 
he expressed his sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation. 

Ed, I do not hesitate to say to you and all 
our other lawmakers that the American peo- 
ple want to see Hitler and Mussolini’s phi- 
losophies of government overthrown, and I 
sincerely believe that no peace will come to 
this old earth again until these two dictators 
and their philosophies of government they 
represent have been cast unto oblivion, where 
I hope and pray they will remain forever. 

I believe that President Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary Hull, Mr. Knox, and Mr. Stimson are 
well within their rights under the circum- 
stances under which they are in a position to 
know all about to ask Congress to give to 
President Roosevelt the authority to extend 
all possible aid to Great Britain and every 
other nation who are opposing the dictator 
nations. I do not believe the President will 
be a party to a program that would result in 
plowing under every fourth boy in America, 
and I think that President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed the attitude of a great majority of 
American people with reference to their feel- 
ing toward Senator WHEELER, when he de- 
nounced Senator WHEELER a few days ago 
for making the statement he did make 
against the President’s program for extend- 
ing aid to Britain. If I could see Senator 
WHEELER I would certainly let him know 
that I felt he deserved to be denounced just 
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as he was denounced by our President. I 
have talked with practically every person in 
Crawford, and they all feel just as I do in 
regard to President Roosevelt’s denunciation 
of Senator WHEELER for making the uncalled- 
for statement he did make concerning our 
President’s plan and program to extend aid 
to England and the other nations who are 
in a death struggle against the dictator na- 
tions who have apparently set out to conquer 
the world. 

Personally I feel that Hitler and Mussolini 
and all their followers have for their phi- 
losophy of government the theory that might 
makes right. I know that you and I and all 
other loyai American citizens and the citizens 
of all other God-loving nations of this earth 
subscribe to and believe in the philosophy 
that right makes might. If such a philoso- 
phy as all God-loving people believe in is 
trampled underfoot, we might as well tear 
down all our churches and burn up all 
Bibles, as we will certainly be back in the 
caveman age where the man with the strong- 
est arm and biggest club will be the ruler. 
All Christian people know that the Supreme 
Ruler will not allow such a condition to pre- 
vail. Hitler and Mussolini may for a while 
succeed in trampling truth underfoot, but 
you and I and all other Christian people 
know that truth crushed to earth shall rise 
again. 

I wish I were in Washington so I could 
talk with you personally. I have never been 
to Washington but one time, and I do not 
feel that I will ever have an opportunity to 
go there again, but, honestly, if I had the 
time and could spare the money I would not 
hesitate for one moment to get on the train 
and come to Washington for the sole purpose 
of talking with you about the grave situation 
that confronts our country at this time. 

* ~ 7 * * 
Your friend, 
LESLIE J. SAVAGE. 


DENVER, COLO., January 17, 1941. 
The Honorable Ep. C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: My observation of 
events during the past few months leads me 
to the conclusion that it will not be long 
before we are involved seriously in the Euro- 
pean war, and a one-man control in our 
Government with powers that will equal or 
surpass any given to the European dictators. 

Since 1932 it appears we have gradually 
been changing from a system of free enter- 
prise and pure demccracy to one of complete 
national socialism. Daily we are having more 
and more Government control, and the Gov- 
ernment itself seems to be completely hypno- 
tized and obeys the wishes of its leader. 

A few years ago when the neutrality bill 
Was passed people were thinking of keeping 
this country out of war. People then were 
much more able to think than they are to- 
day because they were not influenced by a 
war hysteria and fear. In my way of think- 
ing there is little doubt that the neutrality 
bill has succeeded in keeping us out of the 
war to date. Had it not been for the neu- 
trality bill we would have had our ships in 
belligerent waters and, of course, several 
would have already been sunk. Sinking any 
of our ships, either passenger or naval vessels, 
would undoubtedly arouse indignation among 
the majority of American people, which would 
without any question have us in the war. It 
is quite apparent that the dictators realize 
this since, in general, they have hesitated in 
committing acts that would stir us up too 
much. True enough, they have committed 
numerous acts that have made the average 
American very indignant—including myself— 
but none of them have hit close enough to 
home to make us want to pay the price of war. 

The election seems to have given many of 
our officials an erroneous indication that the 
majority of American people favor aid to 
Britain even at the cost of our own involve- 
ment in war. This, from my observation, is 
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far from the truth. I have had occasion to 
talk to people, both locally and from other 
sections, including both coasts of our country, 
and have yet to find one who wants to sacri- 
fice anything that will involve us in this war, 
with the exception of the possibility that this 
country be attacked. Naturally, should this 
country be attacked, the majority of people 
would then favor fighting. 

One way to prevent being attacked is to 
keep the area of attack as compact as possible. 
It seems to me foolhardy to extend this area. 
A very good way of extending this area is 
to send our Navy into belligerent waters or, 
for that matter, any waters in the fighting 
zones of either side. Therefore I am op- 
posed to any aid that would require sending 
our property or citizens or soldiers into the 
danger zone. The proposed legislation, which 
I also object to, can ultimately lead to 
nothing more than extending the zone of 
possible attack. 

As I see it, another serious probability in 
our present course is the present-day trend 
of thinking in regard to aid to Britain. Iam 
quite convinced that most people have not 
thought this through thoroughly They 
think of aiding Britain. Britain will win. 
And the world is safe for democracy. Most 
people are not thinking of all we will have 
to go through to accomplish this end. 

If it were true that our aiding Britain to 
fight off the dictators, and when they have 
fought them off to the point where the dicta- 
tors would no longer disturb Britain, the war 
would end, then I would agree to aid Britain 
to the point short of sending men. 

We seem to have forgotten today the prom- 
ises that Britain has made to the world, the 
promises to which we would automatically be 
bound to carry out ourselves should we be- 
come a fighting ally of Britain. By simply 
sending to Britain and selling to Britain 
planes and supplies there is no question that 
ultimately Britain can free herself of the 
dangers of this present attack. We can, of 
course, fly planes to Britain, and are doing 
that today. We can also build ships and sell 
them to Britain so that she will have ample 
facilities for getting supplies. 

But Britain is not going to be satisfied 
merely to stop the dictators at this point. 
When she has freed herself of the danger of 
becoming conquered her next move—and the 
one she is bound to take—will be to drive the 
dictators out of Europe. Now, this is one 
thing she cannot do without the help of our 
Army and Navy. Since it will take a lot 
larger army and better equipment to carry 
on the offensive against the dictators; to get 
this larger army she will need our men. Ulti- 

nately I can see no other way that things will 
work out if we continue to follow the course 
proposed by the all-aid-to-Britain group— 
hiding behind the shield that it is the best 
and cheapest defense. It does not strike me 
that having our Army and Navy fighting in 
Europe, driving the dictators out of Europe, 
and rebuilding all of the old countries that 
have been conquered by the dictators is very 
cheap defense. 

Another lesson that we have apparently 
failed to learn in this war is the tactics used 
by the dictators. Until war broke out no one 
ever dreamed that Germany had built up 
such a tremendous military machine. What 
she did was keep her mouth shut until she 
herself was almost impregnable. It strikes 
me that our officials in Washington make too 
much to do about where and how we are going 
to build up our defense program. The sensi- 

le thing to me seems to go ahead and build 
our Army and Navy to the point where this 
country is as impregnable as Germany. Then 
I think we will be in a position to throw 
stones in the other fellow’s backyard. 

It seems to me that this thought should be 
imbedded in more of our Senators’ and Rep- 
resentatives’ thoughts. Any statements 
which are made by our leaders should, in my 
opinion, first meet with the approval of either 
of the whole House or committees of both 


Houses of the Representatives and Senators. 
Our one-man rule has today reached the point 
where no one of us or any of our Representa- 
tives has any restraining influence on state- 
ments made by our leaders. Of course, I real- 
ize that leaders have to make decisions and 
are looked upon to lead the people, but, in 
my opinion, there are two kinds of leader- 
ship—one sane and one very reckless. Some 
of the statements made by our leaders are 
just like throwing gasoline on a fire. 

I wrote you this letter as I felt that you 
would be interested in getting views of some 
of your constituents. I realize that you are 
terribly busy and do not have time even to 
answer this letter. It is unfortunate that 
there is no humanly possible way for you to 
get everybody’s point of view. I, like many 
of your constituents, would welcome the op- 
portunity to discuss these matters with you, 
as it is very hard for us at times to appreciate 
the ruling trend of thought. I hope that this 
letter will convey to you my trend of thought, 
which is in accord with many of my friends 
who feel we are being led into very serious 
and precarious position. A few more changes 
in our policy, scrapping of the Neutrality Act, 
and replacing it with a more liberal one, is 
bound to lead us into war. Therefore we are 
solemnly against it. 

Sometime ago we were sold on the idea 
of national defense, an idea upon which most 
Americans are sold and are greatly in favor 
of. Today, however, our leaders have 
changed it slightly and are attempting to 
make it international defense—international 
including the countries of Great Britain, 
France, and all countries conquered by the 
dictators. 

Another passing thought: There seems also 
to be a definite hysteria about attack from 
the air. This does not strike me as being 
an immediate danger unless we become in- 
volved in the war. In other words, I can- 
not conceive of any dictator power dropping 
bombs on this country unless we were al- 
ready at war with them. I am quite sure 
that at this time they do not want us in the 
scrap. The British Isles themselves may be 
conquered, but it will be a long time until 
the entire empire is conquered. I cannot 
conceive of the British people giving up the 
entire fight when just the islands themselves 
are conquered. I am quite sure they would 
move to new bases and carry on their battle 
the same as they have been doing the past 
few weeks. The Navy is not likely to be 
turned over to the dictators. In other words, 
I do not believe that the home British Gov- 
ernment will leave all the British colonies out 
on a limb, without any protection. 

With this in mind and the speeding up 
of our defense program for home defense by 
the time the possibility of our invasion 
arises, we should be impregnable providing 
we have not given it all to other people. 

If in a year or so we have ample defense 
facilities, it is not likely we will have to worry 
about attack. We can be just as well pre- 
pared as England was. If we are, imagine, 
if you can, how long it would take an enemy 
to invade our country when it has already 
taken 6 months to get across the English 
Channel—a 20-mile stretch of water. In 
other words, at best, invasion is still a thing 
of the future. 

Then there is also the possibility that with 
even all of our help England might be de- 
feated. This might, of course, could occur 
very shortly. If she is defeated, it surely is 
not going to help matters to be at odds with 
the dictators. Again, we are going to have 
to rely on our own defenses. So, in my way 
of thinking, I disagree with the all-out aid 
to Britain at the price of getting into the 
war ourselves, as I feel that we will ulti- 
mately defeat our own purpose and lose our 
own democracy, which even today is more 
of a bureaucracy. 

Thank you for giving this your attention. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN H. Jacoss. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR CAPPER OF 
KANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
broadcast delivered by me recently on 
the topic Shall the United States Police 
the World?, in which I state my posi- 
tion in regard to United States interven- 
tion in Old World wars, and in relation 
to the so-called lend-lease bill now 
before the Congress for consideration. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


I am giving my best support to the na- 
tional-defense program but am still against 
intervention in Europe’s war. In this emer- 
gency I am not considering the cost in terms 
of dollars and cents. But I am concerned 
about the cost in human lives and about the 
possible destruction of democratic institu- 
tions which have made America the hope of 
the world. 

We sacrificed 126,000 fine American boys 
in the World War. If we get in again our 
losses of American boys will be many times 
greater. I regret to say that everything in 
Washington at this moment looks very much 
as if we were planning to send our boys to 
Europe again. I hope and pray we can stay 
out. We can if we set our heads to it. I 
am doing everything in my power to keep 
us out. 

It must be admitted that the war party is 
strong in Washington—shouting for Britain 
and war without being ready for war. The 
American people should face the situation. 
We start with a debt of $50,000,000,000. With 
the enormous cost of waging modern war, 
the cost of sending forces over 3,000 miles of 
ocean and engaging our Navy in foreign seas, 
we will ultimately face a debt of not less 
than one hundred billions. Victorious or de- 
feated, we will be faced at the conclusion of 
such a war with great economic dislocations— 
the rich would face a capital levy, the middle 
classes impoverishment, and the masses a 
lowered standard of living. 

The American people should not be com- 
pelled to make these sacrifices just to inter- 
fere in the quarrels of Europe and Asia with 
ancient rivalries that cannot be healed. It 
is up to the American people to decide 
whether they want to make these sacrifices; 
but Congress should make the decision, with 
all] the cards on the table, and not be misled 
by subterfuge and propaganda. 

The lend-lease bill can be summed up in 
a very few words—blanket power to the Presi- 
dent to fill in and cash blank checks. 

It proposes to give President Roosevelt 
blanket power to handle foreign relations 
and a blank-check authorization to draw on 
the United States Treasury for whatever 
number of billions of dollars he considers 
necessary. 

A statement from Senator BARKLEY and 
Representative McCormack —Senate and 


House floor leaders who introduced the bills 
in their respective bodies Friday—states it 
this way: 

“The bill simply translates into legislative 
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form the policy of making this country the 
arsenal for the democracies, and seeks to 
carry out President Roosevelt’s pledge to send 
to these countries, ‘in ever-increasing num- 
bers, ships, planes, tanks, guns.’” 

UNLIMITED POWER 


The sponsors’ statement also contains this 
significant sentence, and again I quote: 

“Under the present bill, this country is 
enabled to furnish war materials of every 
kind to any country whose defense the Presi- 
dent considers to be vital to the defense of 
the United States.” 

The President is authorized to have manu- 
factured war-defense materials for such gov- 
ernments. in Government-owned arsenals, 
factories, and shipyards. The power to man- 
ufacture, the sponsors state, does not carry 
with it any waiver of the Walsh-Healey Act, 
the Wagner Act, and similar domestic legis- 
lation. 

Power also is given the President to procure 
or purchase any war materials from our pri- 
vate airplane plants, shipyards, or other fac- 
tories. And I quote this sentence from the 
Barkley-McCormack statement: 

“It will be for the President to decide the 
conditions and the manner in which foreign 
governments can obtain war material under 
this provision.” 

Then follows a provision by which the 
President can “sell, lease, lend, or otherwise 
dispose of” any war materials to any country 
whose defense he considers vital to the de- 
fense of the United States. 

The sponsors’ statement explains this pro- 
vision in the following words, and again I 
quote: 

“The President can, under this section, dis- 
pose of new material as well as equipment 
now in the hands of our Army and Navy, 
according to our own needs as he sees them. 
A sale or lease of such articles can provide 
for payment in kind, or for any direct or 
indirect benefit to the United States. 

“A certificate (that the materials are not 
necessary to our own defense) from our Chief 
of Staff or Chief of Naval Operations will 
no longer be needed. A transfer of defense 
material can be made, in the President’s dis- 
cretion, without the formality of public ad- 
vertisement or without the other restrictions 
which now apply to the disposition of Gov- 
ernment property.” 

In other words, my friends, under this bill, 
whatever protection our own defense has had 
in the past by requiring decision of techni- 
cal experts as to defense needs is abrogated, 
and the discretion given to the President to 
turn over every ounce of defense equipment 
through secret operations ‘without the for- 
mality of public advertisements,’ the spon- 
sors of the measure state. 

The next section of the bill would turn 
over to any foreign government, at the dis- 
cretion of the President, all our shipyards 
and other equipment for repairs or altera- 
tions in the defense equipment—ships, 
planes, etc., of such foreign governments. 

The proposed act specifically authorizes 
the President to deliver to any other gov- 
ernment, in his discretion, any information 
pertaining to any defense item furnished 
such government—at last we will have legal 
authority for the delivery of the secret bomb 
sight to Britain. 

The measure also would repeal restric- 
tions of the Espionage Act of 1917 and the 
Neutrality Act of 1940 prohibiting the export 
of certain war materials. 

“It does not, however,” quoting again from 
the Barkley-McCormack statement, “author~ 
ize the use of American vessels to deliver war 
materials to combat areas.” 

Maybe not, but the bill itself provides that, 
and I quote: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the President may” * * * 
and then goes ahead to specify the powers 
which I have been citing. Remembering the 


ease with which Attorney General Robert 
Jackson wrote an opinion of the existing 
laws of the land, I personally doubt if the 
pending measure in fact preserves the “carry” 
provisions of the Neutrality Act any more 
than it preserves the “cash” provisions. 

In my opinion this measure is the most 
complete grant of unlimited power to act 
and to spend ever proposed for any Presi- 
dent of the United States. And the Admin- 
istration is perfectly frank about it—there 
is no attempt to conceal the purposes of the 
bili in the BarKitEy-McCormack statement. 
I must give them credit for that. 

I am informed that at his press conference 
Friday morning the President said, in sub- 
stance, that he does not want all these pow- 
ers, but promptly added that somebody has 
to have them. 

This measure in effect says that whatever 
the President thinks ought to be done, in the 
name of national defense—under his mes- 
sage to Congress last Monday that means 
universal defense—he is authorized to do. 

True, the amount he could spend would 
be limited by appropriations made by Con- 
gress, but you know and I know—and he 
knows—that a Congress which would pass 
this all-embracing grant of power will not 
refuse any appropriation asked in the name 
of national defense. 

Now, let us see if the President has said 
anything—we won’t go into things he has 
done at this time—to indicate his objectives; 
the purposes to which he intends to use 
these powers and these billions and tens of 
billions, perhaps hundreds of billions, of 
dollars to be handed him for “national de- 
fense” purposes. 

Toward the close of his message to Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt stated broadly his 
ideals and objectives. They go far beyond 
the Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies. Those objectives are for the 
United States—presumably backed by the 
other democracies—to guarantee four essen- 
tial freedoms, and again I quote, this time 
from the President’s message delivered last 
Monday: 

“The first is freedom of speech and expres- 
sion—everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in 
the world. 

“The third is freedom from want, which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy peacetime life for its in- 
habitants—everywhere in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear, which, 
translated into world terms, means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit an act 
of physical aggression against any neighbor— 
anywhere in the world.” 

Now, my friends, if the President’s words 
mean anything at all—and we must take it 
for granted that in a formal message to Con- 
gress the President of the United States would 
not use meaningless words— 

If those words mean anything at all they 
mean that the United States is to police the 
world; that the United States is to force these 
four freedoms “everywhere in the world.” 

I say that is a pretty big contract. There 
are something like one and one-half billions 
of people in the world, outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Does President Roosevelt have it in mind 
that he, backed by the Army and Navy and 
air force and great resources of the United 
States, is going to bring his new order to 
Europe, to Africa, to Asia—guaranty freedom 
of expression, worship, freedom from fear, 
freedom from want, to the people of India, 
China, Russia, Japan, northern and southern 
Africa, to say nothing of continental Europe, 
with its scores of nations and several scores 
of nationalities? 
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Is that the mandate he got from the people 
of the United States in the recent election? 

In the same message President Roosevelt 
pledged that, and—again I quote: 

“We are committed to the proposition that 
principles of morality and considerations of 
our own security will never permit us to 
acquiesce in a peace dictated by aggressors 
and sponsored by appeasers.” 

Now what do you think those words mean, 
providing they are not just striking and 
sublime phrases? 

Does the President mean the United States 
is committed—by a mandate or something of 
that sort—not to accept any Old World peace 
that does not suit the Americas? And that if 
such a peace should be negotiated by the 
warring powers of Europe, that the United 
States will then take on all the world, and 
force upon the rest of the world acceptance 
of our own New World order, including the 
four freedoms? 

If the President did not mean that, what 
did he mean? 

The present phase of the battle of America 
centers around the so-called lend-lease bill. 
As I told you last week, the phrase “lend- 
lease” does not at all state what the bill pro- 
vides. The bill gives blanket powers to the 
President to fill in and cash a blank check 
on the Treasury of the United States. I am 
most assuredly against these provisions of 
the bill. 

It should be known as the bill to set up a 
dictatorship in the United States with a view 
to combating the dictators of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. If you have any doubts 
that is what the bill does, read it. 

Let me summarize again some of the 
features of the bill. . 

It authorizes the President, without con- 
sulting Congress, entirely on his own im- 
pulses, to do the following things, among 
others: 

1. To manufacture in United States arse- 
nals—or have manufactured in private 
plants—factories, and shipyards any defense 
article for the government of any country 
anywhere in the world whose defense the 
President deems vital to our defense. 

2. To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, or 
otherwise—that could mean give—of any 
such defense article to any such government 
anywhere in the world. 

3. To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, re- 
condition, or otherwise place in good work- 
ing order any defense article for any such 
government. 

4. To take any kind of payment, or no pay- 
ment at all, for these goods and services to 
any government anywhere in the world. 

5. To spend Federal Government money in 
any way beneficial to our defense, as the 
President sees fit, in any amounts anywhere 
in the world. 

All the powers granted in the bill are 
granted—and I quote from the bill—“not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other 
law.” And if the President finds later some- 
thing he desires to do in the name of na- 
tional defense, he is authorized from time 
to time to promulgate such rules and regu-~ 
lations as may be necessary and proper to 
carry out its provisions, and he may exercise 
any power or authority conferred upon him 
by this act through such department, agency, 
or officer as he may direct. 

Besides repealing any and all laws in con- 
flict with this bill, there is no time limit fixed 
in the bill on any of the dictatorial powers 
it seeks to confer upon the President. Under 
the bill as written it would take a two-thirds 
majority of both branches of Congress to re~ 
peal or modify any of the powers given—that 
is the constitutional majority required to 
override a veto. 

I say the Congress and the people of the 
United States should stop, look, listen, and 
do some very serious thinking before granting 
any such all-out legislative and policy-detere 
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mining and unlimited-spending powers to 
any President of the United States. 

Now, I am perfectly aware that under the 
tremendous drive of this war hysteria that 
has gripped many of our people—the admin- 
istration believes the great majority—there 
are a lot of Americans who think Congress 
ought to pass this bill without even looking 
at it. 

Very likely some of you feel that way about 
it. That is perfectly within your rights. It 
is perfectly within your rights—it may be 
your duty—if you feel that way, to write me 
urging me to support this bill, which to my 
mind, is a perfectly insupportable measure. 

However, before you reach any such de- 
cision, I would ask that you answer for your- 
self—-as I have considered and answered for 
myself—the following questions: 

1. Am I willing—remember as an American 
citizen I will be taxed to support these bil- 
lions of expenditures everywhere in the 
world— 

Am I willing to sign a blank check to 
finance the wars conducted by Britain, Greece, 
China, and any other nation, anywhere in the 
world, that may be attacked or may engage 
in war with the dictator nations, in addition 
to the billions we are going to expend for our 
own national defense? 

2. Am 1 willing to go further into debt, and 
to submit to heavy increases in taxation— 
levies tremendously larger than are now in 
effect—to help pay for these ships, guns, 
tanks, planes, shells, and other munitions for 
foreign governments, over and above what we 
need for our own national or even Western 
Hemisphere defense? 

3. Do I want the United States Army and 
Navy to police the whole world, to guarantee 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear—I am 
using the President’s own language—to guar- 
antee these four freedoms to every nation and 
every people in Europe, in Asia, in Africa— 
everywhere in the world? 

4. Do I want the Congress, representing me, 
to vote to permit the President to take from 
our own armed forces, entirely at his own 
discretion and upon his own impulse—and 
according to his statement our armed forces 
are pitifully weak—to take from our own 
armed forces and turn them over to Britain 
and other nations, everywhere in the world, 
our own planes, tanks, guns, shells, ships, and 
other materials and supplies, without even 
certification from the Army and Navy that 
these are not needed for our own defense? 

5. Do I want to vote that the United States 
go to war with Japan to free China; with 
Germany to free the Poles, the Czechs, the 
French, the Belgians, the Danes, the Nor- 
wegians, and the Dutch? Go to war with 
Russia to free the Esthonians, the Latvians, 
the Lithuanians, the Finns? Go to war with 
Italy to free the Greeks—who seem to be 
doing a pretty good job for themselves? 

6. Do I consider it the destiny, and the 
duty, of the United States to abandon the 
Monroe Doctrine—Secretary Stimson says it is 
outmoded, out of date—to abandon the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and adopt the doctrine that the 
United States is defender of all nations every- 
where in the world, against attack by other 
nations? 

7. Do I want to send American boys over- 
seas to fight for this new Roosevelt doctrine of 
world supremacy? If I do, am I willing to 
take the responsibility of saying that if this 
program is our program, it will not mean 
“plowing under every fourth American boy,” 
as Senator Burton K. WHEELER declared? 

8. Do I honestly believe that the nations 
to whom the President lends or leases—if he 
lends or leases instead of giving away out- 
right—these defense materials valued at 
billions of dollars, will ever repay, even in 
what the bill calls “indirect benefits’’? 

9. Do I seriously believe that the huge 
debt—$100,000,000,000, maybe one hundred 
and fifty billions, may be more—to be created 
by this “all out” excursion into world-wide 
regulation of other peoples will not impover- 


ish this Nation, will not burden its citizens 
for generations with crushing taxes, will not 
lower our standard of living, in addition to 
sacrificing the flower of our youth, and put- 
ting us permanently and “all out” in the 
treacherous game of European power poli- 
tics? 

10. Am I determined to go so far in aiding 
England and whatever allies she later picks 
up, that Germany, Italy, and Japan will have 
no alternative but to wage war upon us? 

11. Shall I insist that the belligerent na- 
tions of the world shall make no peace that 
is not satisfactory to the President of the 
United States? Am I willing to back up that 
declaration by force of arms? 

12. Do I want to give all these powers to 
one man, without even limiting the time 
during which he can exercise these unprece- 
dented powers of Executive discretion and 
Executive action? 

My friends, I never have been so concerned 
about any public question in my life. 

I have answered most of these questions 
myself. 

I think I know what I am going to do. I 
am against the program set up in the so- 
called lend-lease bill. I will be glad to have 
you tell me how you feel about it, whether 
you agree with me or not. 

Now a few words for myself in closing: 

I respect the President of the United States. 
I want to help him when I can consistently 
give him my support. I believe in national 
unity. But I do not believe in turning over 
to the President blanket power to formulate 
policies; after the Nation decides on policies, 
then is the time to unite in making them 
effective. 

I am opposed to blank checks for the Preési- 
ident, as well as blanket power to the Presi- 
dent. 

Congress has a solemn obligation to 
discharge its duty in this crisis—and not to 
be swept away by this organized war hysteria. 

Congress has no business voting away our 
rights or surrendering its responsibilities to 
one man, even though that be the President. 

I am against one-man dictatorial powers, 
even in the name of four freedoms every- 
where in the world. 

I am in favor of an adequate and impreg- 
nable national defense. 

I favor large and legitimate aid to Britain, 
but that should be afforded in such manner 
and amount as will not drag us into this war, 
which I still say is not our war. 

I am in favor of giving Britain all the 
assistance within the bounds of inter- 
national law that can reasonably be ex- 
pected of us but not to such an extent as to 
weaken our own defense. We must not 
permit ourselves to be drawn into the bloody 
whirlpool of the Old World. 

I am glad the bill conferring upon the 
President dictatorial power to lease, lend, 
or give any American defense supplies to a 
foreign country is not a partisan issue. 
There are a few Republicans supporting the 
President’s contention and many Democrats 
opposing him. 

It is encouraging to know that the issue 
will be debated thoroughly, as in the Ameri- 
can way. And before it is settled the Con- 
gress and the people will have a thorough 
understanding of the proposal. In my 
mind that provision of the lend-lease bill 
which undertakes to give one man unlimited 
power to do whatever he pleases with every 
American warplane, every American war- 
ship, every American tank, every American 
gun, is one of the most dangerous proposals 
ever made to an American Congress. 

No good reason has been given by any of 
the supporters of this proposal why we 
should give the President unlimited au- 
thority to control every piece of our own 
defense equipment. Under this program he 
can engage in war with every other nation 
on the face of the globe if he sees fit to do so. 

I think the President should tell Congress 
how much aid he wants to give Britain in- 


stead of asking for a blank check and un- 
limited authority. 

I have studied the lend-lease bill carefully 
and I find nothing it will do under condi- 
tions short of war that cannot be done under 
the laws we now have. That convinces me 
the proposed legislation is a war bill. It cer- 
tainly assumes that the United States is 
going into Europe’s war. 

I am opposed to sending American ships 
into the war zones. 

I am opposed to the convoying of ships 
into war zones by American warships, 

I am in favor of retaining the Johnson 
Act, and the protective provisions of the 
Neutrality Act. 

I say no American troops on foreign soil; 
no foreign troops on American soil. 

I am thoroughly convinced the vast ma- 
jority of Kansans are utterly opposed to the 
United States mixing in foreign wars. 
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OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
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Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing tables give the oil imports for the 
years 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, and 11 
months of 1940. A large percent of this 
oil comes in on a reduced tariff rate 
through a treaty which we negotiated 
with Venezuela. It is especially interest- 
ing to note that in September 1939 we 
received 206,000 barrels of oil from old 
Mexico and in September 1940 we re- 
ceived 1,558,000 barrels. 


CrUDE PETROLEUM 


United States imports and exports of crude 
petroleum, calendar years 1936 to 1940 
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Barre:s Barrels 
i a ncateniat earthen atte teen 30, 494, 000 50, 313, 000 
1987... 25, 395, 000 67, 127, 000 
1938... 22, 449, 000 77, 254, 000 
a 28, 562, 000 72, 064, 000 
1940, 11 months-_.......... 136, 947, 000 149, 589, 000 
11 months ending No- 
vember: 
ee 25, 999, 000 67, 408, 000 
Pstinctdiitamceneepud 136, 947, 000 149, 589, 000 


IE 
1 Preliminary. Subject to revision. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce figures. 
United States imports for consumption of 
crude petroleum, calendar-year periods and 
war periods 
DUTIABLE IMPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM, BY 
CALENDAR YEAR 
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Calendar year | countries) | ezucla Mexico 

Barrels Barrels Barrels 
ee 30, 494, 000 | 26, 035, 000 4, 459, 000 
i 25, 395, 000 | 21, 272, 000 3, 512, 000 
1938 | 99 449,000 | 20, 846, 000 1, 602, 000 


1939...-..-..-.-.-| 28, 562,000 | 25,645,000 | _ 1, 688, 000 
1940, 11 months...| 36, 947, 000 | 25, 333,000 | 11, 249, 000 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce figures. 
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United States tmports for consumption of 
crude petroleum, calendar-year periods and 
war periods—Continued 
DUTIABLE IMPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM, BY 

WAR PERIODS 





War period 








Source: U. S. Department of Commerce figures. 


United States imports for consumption of 
crude petroleum during the first 12 months 
of European war period, September 1939 
to August 1940, by countries 

DUTIABLE IMPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM, WAR 

PERIOD 





: Total (all|From Ven-| From 
War period mon-bs | countries)| ezuela | Mexico 





Barrels Barrels Barrels 
7 2, 466, 000 206, 000 
2, 197,000 | 190,000 


2, 244, 000 348, 000 

2, 273, 000 289, 000 

1, 543, 000 405, 000 

1, 960, 000 284, 000 

1, 829,000 | 576, 000 

2, 406, 000 §32, 000 

3, 002, 000 | 1, 085, 000 

2, 221, 000 924, 000 

2, 197, 000 | 1, 463, 000 

2, 681, 000 | 1,397, 000 

Total, 12 months-|35, 373, 000 |27, 019, 000 | 7, 999, 000 

1940 | 

September...........- 3, £89, 000 | 2, 432, 000 | 1, 558, 000 
October Se peaanagnen 3, 836, 000 | 2, 435, 000 | 1, 829, 000 
November..........-- 4, 023, 000 | 2,627,000 | 1,396, 000 








Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce figures. 





A Man Who Dares Oppose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM MINOT (N. DAK.) NEWS 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News 
entitled “A Man Who Dares Oppose.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News of January 
10, 1941] 
A MAN WHO DARES OPPOSE 

Seasoned crusader in Congress that he is, 

Senator Burton K. WHEELER, Of Montana, 


must know as well as any man the billows of 
popular feeling. He has ridden them time 
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and again, one moment finding himself on 
the crest of popularity and the next moment 
all but immersed in the trough. 

Just now in the savage turn of mass hys- 
teria he is whipped with epithets. Because he 
dares challenge policies of those who capital- 
ize on fears that are in the public mind, 
name callers hiss that he is a pacifist or a 
pro-Nazi, when really he is neither. 

It was only a few weeks ago that WHEELER 
was hailed as the acme of sound-thinking, 
clean-cut Americanism. That was when he 
led the fight against the reorganization of 
the Supreme Court. 

How fickle is the public sentiment which 
supposes that Burr WHEELER has become a 
traitor. Yet some of the men who hailed him 
then are lashing him now. 

In his present stand, whether we agree with 
his position or not (and if we do, we might 
disagree pleasantly), it should be admitted 
that he is pretty strongly American, and that 
there is a long tradition of this brand of 
Americanism behind him. 

We may thank God at this time, as in times 
past, that we still have men like him in the 
national lawmaking body—men who will 
stand on the courage of their convictions 
when to express them is unpopular. 

Men of the stamp of BurT WHEELER are par- 
ticularly needed in a time like this, when the 
legislative branch of our National Govern- 
ment seems to have lost its ability to function 
as the founding fathers intended. In one 
thing we may rest confident, that the Senator 
from Montana is not a yes-voting seat holder 
who will take on a platter the legislative pro- 
posals that are handed down to him from the 
men who sit in Washington’s saddle. 





Referendum on the War Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a column 
from the Times-Herald of January 21, 
1941, entitled “In the News.” 

This column discusses a recent Gallup 
poll. I think it is very significant that 
when asked the question by the repre- 
sentatives of the Gallup poll, “If you 
were asked to vote on the question of 
the United States entering the war 
against Germany and Italy how would 
you vote—to go into the war or to stay 
out of war?” Eighty-eight percent of 
the American people replied “No.” Only 
a small, though highly vocal minority— 
12 percent—answered that they would 
vote to go to war with Germany and 
Italy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of Jan- 
uary 21, 1941] 
IN THE NEWS—CONGRESS SHOULD ASK A REF- 
ERENDUM ON THE WAR ISSUE 

On January 10, just past, the Chicago Daily 

News, the newspaper of Col, Frank Knox, 
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published a very important question and the 
very important answers to that question from 
the Gallup Poll. 

Colonel Knox is, as everyone knows, cur 
distinguished Secretary of the Navy. 

The Gallup poll is one of the most repu- 
table and reliable of the established tests of 
public opinion in this or any country. 

The gallant colonel is a fighting man by 
reputation and record, and has issued several 
warlike statements during the present con- 
troversies. 

He cannot therefore be accused of preju- 
dice in favor of peace and the published 
results of this poll. 

The poll, therefore, has especial importance 
and significance and should be carefully con- 
sidered by thoughtful citizens. 

The questions and the answers are taken 
directly from the Daily News in this column. 

Question: “If you were asked to vote on 
the question of the United States entering 
the war against Germany and Italy, how 
would you vote—to go into the war or to stay 
out of war?” 

Of the hundreds of thousands of replies 
to this question sent in to the Gallup head- 
quarters, the following tabulations are made 
by the Gallup organization: 

Among the residents of the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States, 13 percent voted 
in favor of going into the war and 87 percent 
voted to stay out. 

Among the residents of the East Central 
States, 9 percent voted to go into the war 
and 90 percent voted to stay out. 

Of the inhabitants of the West Central 
States, 9 percent voted to go into the war 
and 91 percent voted to stay out. 

Among the inhabitants of the Southern 
States, 17 percent voted to go into the war 
and 83 percent voted to stay out. 

In the far West 14 percent of the citizens 
voted to go into the war and 86 percent 
voted to stay out. 

In no State or section, or region or locality 
did the people vote to go into the war but 
everywhere voted overwhelmingly to stay 
out. 

The compilation of the voting in the whole 
United States showed only 12 percent voting 
to go into the war, and 88 percent voting to 
stay out of it. 

The summarized tabulation is given here- 
with—lifted bodily from Secretary Knox's 
paper, the Chicago Daily News: 


Percent 
Go Stay 
in out 
New England and Middle Atlantic. 13 87 
MN since icin. Diemitbicnlen stint 10 90 
I MN ii ciesistn cntbctdiicbecltscindche 9 91 
NN dil aitcnicn als en heilaeeiskasls 17 83 
POE ia crete bitin tail atid h atti 14 86 
Total United States_.....__ 12 88 


This summarized tabulation shows that 
in the whole Nation only a bare 12 percent 
of the citizenry want their country to get into 
this European war, and a full 90 percent 
want it to stay out. 

Yet the Democratic administration in 
Washington appears to be doing its level best 
to project the United States into the war, or 
se to provoke some of these foreign nations 
that they will declare war on us, or to involve 
our Nation and our people in some way, 
directly or indirectly, in this altogether alien 
conflict, 

The recognized leaders of the Democratic 
party are doing their utmost to provoke war 
or to precipitate the country into war. 

The recognized leaders of the Republican 
Party are competing with the Democratic 
leaders for the distinction of being the mcst 
conspicuous representatives of the war party. 

Nearly all your Congressmen, fellow citi- 
zens, and absolutely all your Government 
officials are representing the 12 percent of 
American citizens who want to get into the 
war, and almost no members of the so-called 
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popular government of our country are rep- 
resenting the 88 percent of the American 
people who want to stay out of the war. 

Is that fair and honest representative gov- 
ernment? 

Is that a genuine operation of the Ameri- 
can two-party system by means of which the 
opinions of both or all factions of the public 
are supposed to be accurately expressed? 

Where is the “opposition” party to the 
dominating and domineering incumbent 
party? 

Where is the party of the people—of the 
majority of the public? 

Where is the republican form of govern- 
ment in which the majority is supposed to 
rule? 

Where is our boasted “pure democracy” in 
which every man is equal, every right is re- 
spected, and every voice is heard and heeded? 

Are we already an authoritarian state in 
which the masses have no rights and where 
even an 88-percent majority. is suppressed 
and overridden? 

The Gallup poll is accurate and honest, as 
everybody knows, but suppose its accuracy 
is questioned by this so-called representative 
government of ours. 

Then why does not the Government take a 
vote that is unquestioned and unquestion- 
able—a regular, authorized, referendum vote 
on the question of whether or not the citi- 
gens of this supposedly free country want to 
get into war or not? 

There is plenty of time before we shall be 
prepared. 

There is plenty of opportunity to vote 
before we are ready to act. 

There has long been time and opportunity. 

A measure has been before Congress for 
years, proposed by a most distinguished states- 
man, Senator Capper, of Kansas, to give the 
people of this country the right to decide in 
every foreign war whether the Nation shall 
or shall not participate by aggressive action. 

Congress has repeatedly refused to pass that 
measure. 

Congress has refused even to give the peo- 
ple the opportunity to vote on the measure. 

Congress has denied the people of this 
democratic Nation—if it is a democratic Na- 
tion—the right to decide whether or not they 
shall venture everything they have and hold 
dear in foreign wars for alien ideals. 

Well, let us assume that Congress is right. 

Let us suppose that the people are not 
mentally and morally capable of deciding 
such momentous questions on all occasions. 

Let us realize that Congress is naturally 
jealous of its powers and possibly conscious 
of its mental and moral superiority, although 
those qualities are not particularly noticeable 
in the Congressmen we are familiar with. 

Still they may be there. 

Yet on such a vital occasion as the present 
one, when 88 percent of the public is au- 
thoritatively declared to have registered in 
formal written expression of opinion, their 
opposition to the course of their Govern- 
ment, an honest Congress, a conscientious 
Congress, a democratic Congress, an Ameri- 
can Congress would surely want to know the 
truth—the exact, legally recorded truth— 
about this public opinion, and would propose 
a Nation-wide referendum vote of the people 
for guidance. 

If the Congress does not want the influ- 
ence of the people, the wisdom of the people, 
the will of the people to guide them, whose 
influence do they want—whose will do they 
heed? 

Is the President’s will supreme, and not 
the people’s? 

That is autocracy. 

Is the will of the 12 percent of the upper 
Classes to rule? 

That is oligarchy. 

Is the influence of the social classes, whom 
Ambassador Kennedy had almost forcibly to 





stop from being presented at court and 
prostrating themselves before foreign royalty 
and nobility, to be mainly considered? 

If we are to be ruled by snubbery and 
snobbery—that is aristocracy. 

Is the will of the high financiers and of 
the great public service corporations and 
their henchmen to guide the Congress and 
the Nation? 

That is plutocracy. 

We had that in the World War. 

Do we want to go back to it? 

Why not let the will and wisdom of the 
88 percent of the people guide Congress? 

That is democracy. 

That is what the fathers of this free coun- 
try thought they were creating when they 
founded the Nation on liberty, opportunity, 
and equality. 

And if Congress does not have the confi- 
dence in the Gallup poll that the rest of the 
country has; 

And if Congress really wants to know what 
the people think and be guided by the peo- 
ple’s will, as is the rightful procedure in a 
true democracy; 

Then let the Congress command a referen- 
dum election on whether or not the great 
mass and majority of the plain people of the 
United States want to get into this war or 
not; 

Whether they want to sacrifice their sons 
for the commercial supremacy of one coun- 
try or another in Europe or Asia; 

Whether they want to be involved in every 
conflict of imperial greed and alien interest 
from Suez to Zululand from Madrid to Mos- 
cow, from London to Singapore, from “Green- 
land’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand.” 

“But our boys are not going to be sent 
abroad,” say you. 

Nonsense, fellow citizens, even now their 
berths are being built on the transport ships. 

Even now their graves are being dug in 
foreign soil. 





Suffrage for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


RESOLUTION AND ADDRESS AT THE 
THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution in support of suf- 
frage for the District of Columbia adopted 
by the third annual convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations at 
Atlantic City, N. J., November 21, 1940; 
also the remarks made in favor of the 
resolution by Sidney R. Katz, secretary- 
treasurer of the Maryland and District of 
Columbia Industrial Council. 

I hope this appeal in behalf of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia will 
meet with approval at this session of 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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RESOLUTION ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FRAN- 
CHISE ADOPTED BY THE THIRD CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, NOVEMBER 21, 
1940 


Whereas the 600,000 residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are denied the right to vote 
for any of their local officials and are denied 
any representation in Congress or the right 
to vote for the President or Vice President of 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the third annual conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions reaffirms its support of the residents of 
the District of Columbia in their fight to ob- 
tain the right tc local self-government, the 
right to representation in Congress, and the 
right to vote for the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


ADDRESS BY SIDNEY R. KATZ, SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER OF THE MARYLAND AND DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL, WASH=- 
INGTON, D. C., DELIVERED AT ATLANTIC CITY, 
N. J., NOVEMBER 21, 1940 


Mr. President, though this resolution may 
make some of the delegates impatient for 
more important stuff, I must say this is the 
most important single problem that the 
C. I. O. members in the District of Columbia, 
from a political standpoint, have facing them 
today. Now, many of you delegates will won- 
der why it is that in the Nation’s Capital, in 
the capital of the greatest democracy on 
earth, there is no democracy in that city it- 
self. I would like you to know we did have the 
vote in the District of Columbia at one time, 
up until 1871, at which time a corrupt Fed- 
eral administration took over the city gov- 
ernment, established a commission form of 
government, and since then the entrenched 
interests in the city have been opposing the 
people of our city in their efforts to obtain 
the franchise. 

Now, I wish that the delegates, when they 
get back home tc their respective States, 
would give us the kind of assistance we need 
on this very important issue. There cannot 
be any real democracy in our country not 
only if there is no suffrage for 10,000,000 in 
the poll-tax South but also for some 660,000 
in the District of Columbia. 

We have nothing to say about our school 
system; nothing to say about our fire and 
police departments; nothing to say about 
our labor laws; nothing to say about public 
welfare. All this depends upon the suffer- 
ance of Congress; and if you deal with Con- 
gressmen you know that the people who in- 
fluence them are the people who elect them, 
and there is not a single man in the United 
States Congress elected by the people of the 
District of Columbia. I want to urge the 
delegates to remember we have an uphill 
fight on this proposition. We had hoped 
some few months ago after the Democratic 
Party convention in Chicago came out in 
favor of suffrage for the first time in the 
history of any major political party that we 
would get suffrage and that the pledge of 
the Democratic Party would be kept. There 
was a great to do about it in the city of 
Washington for some 2 or 8 weeks. The Re- 
publican candidate, Willkie, and the na- 
tional Democratic platform as adopted at 
Chicago, were all in favor of suffrage, and 
then the strong local pressure of the en- 
trenched interests in the city of Washington 
who run that city government, all of whom 
at the head of city government are Presi- 
dential employees, bore down upon the fight 
of the people of our city for suffrage. I 
know I am betraying no confidence when I 
say that even at the Democratic Convention 
in the platform committee, the fight for suf- 
frage was carried by only one vote, but never- 
the less that is a pledge, and we here are 
going to insist, we of the District of Colum- 
bia, we are going to ask this convention to 
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help us get suffrage for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I want to say we regret that the great con- 
cern that is being displayed by the ad- 
ministration for democracy abroad, which we 
all share, has never been displayed in any 
way for democracy in the District of Colum- 
bia. Men who are friends of the President 
have explained by way of apologizing for him 
to me, that they regret very much the way 
things are, but they have not yet been able 
to convince the President of the United 
States to concern himself with democracy in 
the District of Columbia. 

I hope this convention will pass this reso- 
lution as they did similar resolutions in 
Pittsburgh and Frisco, and when we write 
to you asking you to write to your Congress- 
men to make it possible for us to have some 
measure of democracy, some measure of local 
self-government, of control of our own lives 
and welfare in the District of Columbia, as 
you, too, have in your own States and your 
own cities, I earnestly ask that you will do 
this. I thank you. 





New Capital Raised Through the Sale of 
Securities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH BUREAU OF 
THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report 
from the research bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, under 
date of Monday, December 16, 1940: 


In the last 8 years Government spending 
of borrowed money so far supplanted private 
investment in private enterprises that in 
the years from 1932 to 1939, inclusive, the 
United States Treasury and _ subsidiary 
agencies raised by borrowing more than five 
times the amount which investors put into 
new corporate stock and bond flotations. 

This is revealed in a study which the re- 
search bureau of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York has completed of new capital 
raised through the sale of securities by pri- 
vate enterprise and by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the period from 1932 to 1939. 

The analysis shows that in the 8 years 1932 
to 1939, inclusive, the entire corporate stock 
and bond flotations issued to raise new capi- 
tal for private enterprise through the estab- 
lished financial markets, including domestic, 
Canadian, and foreign corporations, amounted 
to only $4,763,000,000, while new capital 
raised by the Federal Government, including 
its subsidiary agencies, amounted to $26,- 
551,000,000 over this same period. 

How great a reversal this is from the period 
prior to the depression years is shown by the 
figures for 1926, which disclose that in that 
year alone the amount of new capital raised 
for private enterprise amounted to $4,357,- 
000,000, an amount which, although far less 
than in the boom years of 1928 and early 
1929, was almost equal to the whole amount 
of new capital invested in private enterprise 
in the 8 years from 1932 through 1939, 
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The figures further indicate that, although 
the population of the United States has in- 
creased approximately 12 percent since 1926, 
in no 1 of the last 8 years, when Govern- 
ment borrowing and spending has largely 
superscded similar investment of funds by 
private enterprise, has the national income, 
as computed by the Department of Com- 
merce, equaled that of the year 1926. The 
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Federal debt has been increased from $16,- 
185,000,000, the post-war low, on June 30, 
1930, to $44,066,000,000 on September 30 of 
this year, exclusive of contingent debt. 

The following tables show the comparison 
of new capital expenditures by private enter- 
prise and new financing by the Federal 
Treasury and subsidiary agencies and other 
related figures. 


New capital raised through the sale of securities 
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enterprise, cor- | By the Federal 
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Source: The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


No capita! flotations issued for refunding purposes are included in the above figures. 
The Federal debt (exclusive of contingent debt): August 1919, $26,596,701,684, World War peak; June 30, 1926, 
$19,643,183,079; June 30, 1930, decreasing to $16,185,308,299, post-war low Sept. 30, 1940, rising to $44,066,606,366, all 


time high. 





Views of Secretary Hull on Lease-Lend 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD an editorial from the Washington 
Times-Herald entitled “Secretary Hull 
on the Dictatorship Bill.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
SECRETARY HULL ON THE DICTATORSHIP BILL 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull appeared 
Wednesday as the first witness for the so- 
called lease-lend bill before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Hull used a brand of logic, or argu- 
ment, which struck us as clever but fai- 
lacious. His thesis ran about as follows: 

Great Britain, a leading democratic nation, 
is in serious danger of being overthrown by 
Germany. If Britain goes down, the United 
States will be in grave danger of a German 
attack sooner or later—probably sooner. 
Therefore, Congress should pass the lease- 
lend bill, so-called. 

To us, the argument seems faulty. Ad- 
mitting both of Mr. Hull’s premises, it does 
not foilow that Congress must abdicate its 
powers and make the President dictator of 
the United States. 

That is what this bill proposes to do. To 
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call it a lease-lend bill is merely to prettify it. 
Its name is “A bill to set up a dictatorship in 
the United States with a view to combating 
the dictators of Germany, Italy, and Japan.” 

In case some readers don’t believe that, we 
reprint the entire bill on the opposite side of 
this page. We suggest that you take time out 
to read it over. It’s only 872 words, counting 
all the section and subdivision signposts. 

The President is authorized by this bili to 
do the following things without consulting 
Congress: 

To manufacture in United States arsenals, 
factories, and shipyards any defense article 
for the Government of any country whcse 
defense the President deems vital to our 
defense. 

To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of any such defense article 
to any such government. 

To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, re- 
condition, or otherwise place in good working 
order any defense article for any such gov- 
ernment. 

To take any kind of payment, or no pay- 
ment, for these goods and services. 

To spend Federal Government money in 
any way beneficial to our defense, as the 
President sees fit, and in any amounts. 

All existing laws in conflict with any pro- 
visions of this bill are declared overridden by 
this bill. There is no time limit fixed in the 
bill on these dictatorial powers it seeks to give 
the President—meaning that this dictator- 
ship could run on forever. 

If Congress passes H. R. 1776 as written, 
Congress may do something far more drastic 
than merely abdicating for the duration of 
this emergency. It may write democracy’s 
finish forever in the United States. 

Congress would do this in the name of 
making the world safe for democracy as 
against the dictatorships of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. 

CONGRESS NEED NOT ABDICATE 

The point we are trying to make is that 
there is no need for Congress to yield up all 
ts powers to the Executive. 

Certainly the United States will be on a 
tougher spot than it is now if Germany wins, 
Certainly we should arm to the teeth and 
keep ourselves that way for an indefinite time 
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to ccme. One thing we should do soon is to 
make the draft law permanent. And seem- 
ingly majority United States public opinion 
favors all aid to Britain short of war. 

But why can’t Congress and the President 
go on molding and carrying out these policies 
together, as the Constitution requires? Why 
must Congress resign the whole job to the 
President? 

The two branches of the Government have 
been doing an able job of it so far. War 
supplies are reaching Britain in an ever- 
increasing stream; the defense program is 
gathering steam as fast as appears humanly 
possible. And when the President thinks 
Congress isn’t moving fast enough, he puts 
over a fast one of his own and gets away 
with it, as in the 50-destroyer deal. 

George Washington had no such dicta- 
torial powers in the Revolution as this bill 
proposes to give the President. Lincoln had 
no such powers in the Civil War and Woodrow 
Wilson no such powers in the World War. 
Why must Franklin D. Roosevelt be given 
powers never yet wielded by any American 
President? 





The Views of Secretary of the Navy 
Knox on Foreign Policy and National 
Defense Before He Became a Political 


Appointee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR JULY 1939 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following article, which 
was published in the Atlantic Monthly 
for July 1939: 

[From the Atlantic Monthly for July 1939] 
Our SOUTHERN ARTERIES 
(By Col. Frank Knox) 
I 

World conditions explain our present na- 
tional awareness of Central and South Amer- 
ica. The feeling that if we permit totalitar- 
ianism to get even a foothold anywhere in 
the Western Hemisphere the nations which 
make up our western world will speedily be- 
come involved in all of the disputes and dis- 
cords that rack Europe is growing swiftly. 
The threat of importation of fascism and 
nazi-ism from Europe to South America has 
done more to awaken our interest in the 
peoples who live south of the Equator than 
the summed-up fears of European economic 
domination of that part of the world during 
the past generation. 

This new and lively interest manifests it- 
self in several ways. There have been more 
than a 5-foot shelf of books cn South America 
published in the past 12 months; popular pic- 
ture magazines have made South American 
scenes familiar; the lecture platform has been 
crowdcd with returned travelers; news agen- 
cics have sharply increased the volume of 
“spot news” from down under the Equator, 
and newspapers have been finding space for 
such news in the forward peges—scmetimes 
on page 1. The tco few available passenger 
ships which ply the southern route have been 
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crowded, and some of the largest trans-Atlan- 
tic liners have been diverted to winter cruis- 
ing in South American waters. The net of 
all this is that more people in the United 
States know more about South America than 
ever befcre. But even this access of interest 
and increase in knowledge are insufficient to 
fill in the bare outlines of the picture. It will 
take a considerable time to achieve a realistic 
popular understanding of all that South 
America means to the United States, in our 
future security, our economic prosperity, and 
our successful maintenance of the demo- 
cratic principle in government. All these— 
and particularly our national security through 
an adequate defense—intimately and directly 
involve South American relations. 

In a world in which power politics reigns, 
and force—and force alone—provides security, 
the United States is compelled to lock to its 
defenses. The need for such national con- 
cern is so acute and so obvious that it has 
substantially silenced even the voices of the 
professional pacifists. The crude brutality 
and resort to gangster methods, on an inter- 
national scale, by certain powers in Europe 
and Asia have converted the very classes who 
formerly were most vocal against proposals 
for military preparedness into active cham- 
pions of military intervention by the United 
States when, and if, a new war is precipitated. 
To an extent never before equaled in unanim- 
ity, American public opinion supports a strong 
policy of national defense. 

In our thinking on this vital subject of 
security, provoked by the alarming course of 
events in both Asia and Europe, we cannot 
deal with the subject on the basis of our 
country’s territorial limits, comprising 48 
States—not even on the basis of the continent 
of which we are a part. The scope of our 
planning for defense against possible aggres- 
sion must be coextensive with the entire 
Western Hemisphere. 

Once totalitarianism has successfully es- 
tablished itself anywhere in the western 
world, it inevitably will bring in its train 
all the evils which have made of Europe an 
armed camp, and which promise in the near 
future to precipitate a cataclysmic, suicidal 
war. Recognition of this need of a hemi- 
spheral defense is already widespread and is 
daily becoming more universal. 

Granted that the grave turn in events in 
both Asia and Europe has made convincingly 
apparent the need for rigorous and uncom- 
promising maintenance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, we must face without any attempt at 
evasion a second question equally vital to 
our security: Must we, for our own safety, 
prepare for another military expedition over- 
seas as an active ally, or associate, of the 
nations who oppose the totalitarian powers? 

In attempting to appraise this situation, 
both as to our own interests and as to our 
duty, it may be useful to recall our experi- 
ences since 1917. No great nation ever em- 
barked upon a great war with more unselfish 
and high-minded purpose than did we 22 
years ago. Most certainly there was recogni- 
tion that the success of German arms in that 
war would be a threat to our future se- 
curity; but far outweighing that was the 
earnest belief that we fought “to make the 
world safe for democracy”—that we were 
embarking in “a war to end all wars.” 

It is both childish and futile to claim that 
we won the war. But it is neither childish 
nor futile but the mere reiteration of an 
obvious fact to assert that we brought to 
the Western Front that preponderance of 
manpower which gave victory to the Allied 
arms. By October 1918 the extent of our 
participation and its effect had given the 
United States a moral and military leader- 
ship that was recognized unreservedly by our 
asscciates, and perforce by our foes. The 
voice of this world leadership was President 
Wilson's, and speaking in that guise he had 
enunciated the basis of a possible peace— 
the famous “fourteen points.” By every 
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means at the disposal of the Allies, this dec- 
laration of the American President was dis- 
tributed behind the German lines, for the 
deliberate and entirely defensible purpose 
of weakening German powers of resistance. 
Germany, at this moment, had suffered re- 
peated defeats, but she was by no means 
defenseless. She had the power and capac- 
ity to retire upon well-prepared interior 
lines and keep up a long and costly defensive 
war. But, accepting the Wilson formula as 
the Allied proposals for a negotiated peace— 
and who will say she was not warranted in 
such assumption?—she agreed to the armis- 
tice, laid down her arms, and made herself 
defenseless. 

There has never been any successful at- 
tempt to deny that the Treaty of Versailles 
was a monumental act of bad faith. It ut- 
terly ignored the implied promises of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “fourteen points.” It exacted 
reparations expressly designed to be impos- 
sible of satisfaction. It was not in any sense 
a negotiated peace. It was a victor’s peace 
imposed upon a vanquished foe. That it 
contained the seeds of future wars the his- 
tory of the past 20 years and the present 
crisis abundantly prove. It is to the eternal 
credit of the United States Senate that it 
saved us from the ignominy of ratification 
of such an instrument of international 
double-crossing. Thus began our process of 
disillusionment. 

The next step in our education as a par- 
ticipant in Europe’s affairs had to do with 
war debts. At the outset of our plunge into 
the war, our participation had to be confined 
to providing munitions and supplies. For 
this huge sums of money were needed. We 
supplied them upon a munificent scale. At 
the time there was little or no thought of 
their ultimate repayment. We never, in any 
way, pressed the matter. But when the war 
was over, wholly upon their own initiative, 
our associates in the war declared that the 
sums we had advanced were in the nature 
of loans, and they, themselves, proposed set- 
tlement. Separate agreements were made, 
and, on our part, of a most generous charac- 
ter. To the accompaniment of a steady flow 
of propaganda, designed to belittle and mini- 
mize the importance of our participation in 
the war, the ensuing years saw the gradual 
repudiation of these debts. This lesson in 
Gisillusionment produced the Johnson Act, 
forbidding any future extension of credit, by 
the United Siates, to any nation that had 
defaulted on its World War debts. No en- 
actment is more firmly buttressed by solid 
public opinion. Our education was pro- 
gressing. 

Then came the final chapter in the story of 
our enlightenment. In 1931 Japan, in fla- 
grant defiance of the terms of the Nine-Power 
Pact dealing with the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of territorial boundaries in the Pacific 
area, undertook the subjugation of Man- 
churia. Both Great Britain and the United 
States were signatories to that pact. Secretly 
encouraged to do so by Great Britain, we made 
strong protest against Japan’s indefensible 
attack upon the integrity of China. We had 
every right to expect vigorous and decisive 
support from the British Government. Not 
only was this not forthcoming but the then 
British Minister for Foreign Affairs found oc- 
casion upon the floor of the House of Com- 
mons to attempt to justify Japan in her re- 
pudiation of her pledged word. Regardless of 
the embarrassment to us and the impairment 
of our prestige in the Far East, England had 
decided that her interests would be better 
served by letting Japan sate her appetite for 
expansion in Manchuria in the obvious hope 
that this would make South China—where 
British interests were greatest—safe for, at 
least, the immediate future. The callousness 
with which selfish British interests were pur- 
sued in this affair completed our education. 

The net effect of all this has been to drive 
in on the American consciousness with re- 
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newed vigor and convincing emphasis, the 
wisdom of George Washington’s warnings to 
his fellow countryment upon the eve of his 
withdrawal from public affairs against in- 
volvement in European quarrels. So general 
has this feeling among Americans become 
that I dare say no proposal could be submit- 
ted to the American peop’e to which a more 
nearly unanimous negative answer would be 
made than to the question, “Do you want to 
send another army to Europe and fight in 
another of Europe’s wars?” 


mr 


There is yet another angle to this pressing 
question of national defense upon which pub- 
lic enlightenment has made notable progress. 
We are at last beginning to appreciate at its 
full significance the incalculable value of our 
insular position. Long, long years ago Britain 
learned the military value of her insular posi- 
tion and capitalized upon that knowledge. 
She knew that she would be safe in her island 
home if she controlled the seas with which 
she was surrounded. She achieved that con- 
trol, and for centuries her soil has been free 
from the foot of the invader. But so narrow 
were the seas upon which her safety depended 
the invention of the airplane substantially 
destroyed this security, and Britain has in 
effect become a part of continental Europ? in 
a military sense. 

But our margin of safety is not narrow. 
Vast oceans intervene between us and possi- 
ble enemies, whether they come from the east 
or the west. Even in the event of wholly un- 
expected developments in aerial navigation 
developments in aerial navigation, it will 
never be possible to make a decisive attack 
upon us by air. The worst we have to fear 
from that direction would be isolated raids of 
no real military significance. We can therefore 
take for our own the historic British formula 
for security. Achieving and maintaining a 
superiority over any enemy or combination of 
enemies on the high seas, we can make our- 
Selves safe from attack and keep the entire 
western world secure against the totalitarians. 
The readiness with which the American public 
has accepted proposals for rapid expansion of 
our sea power and the unanimous fashion in 
which these proposals have been treated by 
Congress attest to the universality of this 
point of view. 

Since there has come about substantial 
agreement among Americans, first, that we 
must provide an adequate national defense; 
second, that this defense must be builded in 
terms of the defense of the entire Western 
Hemisphere; third, that we do not propose 
to seek security by sending an expenditionary 
army overseas; fourth, that we propose to 
take full advantage of our insular position 
by creating a dominant navy—then inexor- 
ably we must recognize that the most im- 
portant line of communications within our 
territorial limits is the Panama Canal. It is 
easily first in importance because its secure 
and uninterrupted operation doubles our 
naval strength. We cannot know in advance 
from whence attack may come. It may come 
from Europe, or it may come from Asia. It 
is easily possible it may come from both di- 
rections, simultaneously. If the canal did 
not exist, we should have to maintain an 
Atlantic and a Pacific fleet, each strong 
enough to meet and conquer any possible 
enemy. If the canal should be put out of 
commission, and our concentration of ships 
was in one ocean, half our coast line would 
be rendered substantially defenseless. With 
operation of the Canal secure, we can deal 
with any possible enemy, or combination of 
enemies, that may come against us. 

Under such circumstances the defense of 
the Canal becomes a matter of first impor- 
tance in national preparedness. While the 
measures we have already taken for the de- 
fense of this vital line are admirable, they 
are by no means complete. We do not prop- 


erly appreciate the importance of keeping any 
possible enemy at a distance from the Canal 
itself, especially since the first and most dan- 
gerous attack will come from the air. On 
the Atlantic side, nature has made it easy to 
make the Canal substantially immune from 
successful attack. This involves our com- 
plete domination, by means of sea and air 
bases, of the Caribbean Sea. For purposes of 
defense, the Caribbean in a military way 
must become an American lake. The Med- 
iterranean is no more important to British 
or French lines of communication than is 
the Caribbean to us. 

We already possess a fine naval base at 
Guantanamo on the southern shore of Cuba. 
We have Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
available for the extension of our defenses, 
but both Great Britain and France own 
islands in the Caribbean which, if trans- 
ferred to our flag, would enable us to make 
the Caribbean practically impregnable. Great 
Britain and France both owe us huge sums 
of money. Both are keenly anxious for our 
sympathetic cooperation, at least in the mat- 
ter of supplies, in the struggle which im- 
pends. No time could be more propitious for 
the initiation of negotiations looking to the 
ceding to the United States, by Britain and 
France, of their West Indian islands. This 
would be an easy way to end the dispute 
over unpaid debts and provide an escape for 
these two countries from the penalties of the 
Johnson Act. 

On the Pacific side, a similar situation 
exists. As things stand now, we have no 
advance base for the western entrance nearer 
than San Diego, Calif. Ninety miles west of 
the Canal lie the Galapagos Islands, an un- 
inhabited, barren group belonging to Ecua- 
dor. Here could readily be established a 
forward seaplane base of great usefullness in 
defense against air attack by an enemy. Ec- 
uador has indicated her willingness to sell 
them to us. No time should be lost in press- 
ing these negotiations to a conclusion and 
establishing an air base, and possibly a sub- 
marine base, on these islands. 

In the Canal Zone itself there is impera- 
tive necessity for the immediate enlargement 
of existing air fields, the augmenting of our 
air forces, the enlargement of antiaircraft 
artillery defense to at least twice its present 
size, and the erection of adequate barracks to 
house the garrison. Most of these essentials 
are provided for in the Army appropriation 
bill which has recently passed Congress. 

Obviously, all these measures for defense 
of the Canal would be made abortive if we 
did not enjoy the friendly and active co- 
operation of the 21 nations which make up 
Central and South America. Our diplomats 
must march with our soldiers and sailors in 
the attainment of hemispheral security. 
Happily we have, as an effective aid, a com- 
munity of interest. No country of Latin 
America will willingly accept a totalitarian 
yoke. There is universal acceptance of the 
need for cooperation in the presence of a 
common danger. Upon this solid foundation 
must, and can be, built a structure of good 
will and friendship. 

Wide recognition of this situation, both 
north and south of the equator, accounts for 
the recent tremendous increase in interest 
in improved relations between the Americas. 
It was the pull of this interest that took me 
and thousands of others, from all parts of 
the States, to South America in recent 
months. 

rr 


There are three main reasons why im- 
poved and closer relations with Latin 
America are of primary importance to the 
people of the United States. The first of 
these is national defense; the second is an 
economic reason; and the third is political. 
In the field of national defense we have 
made substantial progress. Any military 
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aggression from overseas will be met with a 
common front. In the realm of economic 
relations a great deal remains to be done, 
but we have, in the recent trade agreement 
with Brazil, made a promising start, with 
hope of further progress in the pending 
negotiations with Argentina. In the matter 
of political understanding we have made 
little or no progress as yet. Real progress 
in this direction will wait upon improved 
economic relations. 

I have said we have made some progress 
in the economic field by means of the Brazil 
agreement, but I am convinced that this 
agreement merely touches the edges of the 
possibilities. Before we get into the real 
heart of this problem I believe we must seri- 
ously face the question of abandonment, so 
far as South America is concerned, of the 
“most favored nation” policy, and recognize 
our special interests in that part cf the 
world, plus the exceedingly difficult and 
extraordinary competition we must meet 
there. We can inveigh as much as we please 
against the unwisdom, the immorality, of 
barter-trade agreements, but these actual 
conditions must be met if we are to check- 
mate totalitarian penetration in South 
America: First, economic penetration, and 
then military penetration. 

The situation, it seems to me, warrants 
at least an experiment with a special trade 
agreement with Brazil, which would closely, 
if not actually, approximate free trade be- 
tween the two countries. Let us examine 
the situation objectively. The United States 
is the greatest industrial nation in the 
world. We make more than half of the 
world production of manufactured goods. 
We acutely need foreign outlets for our 
manufactures. Brazil, on the other hand, is 
almost exclusively agricultural. Her manu- 
factures are negligible. She needs practi- 
cally leverything we make. Her chief agri- 
cultural products are those which do not 
compete with our farms. Her greatest crop 
is coffee; we grow no coffee. She owns half 
the known world deposits of manganese; we 
have none, and acutely need it, in steel mak- 
ing. We are the world’s largest users of rub- 
ber and grow none; Brazil could easily de- 
velop, in the course of a few years, a supply 
of rubber sufficient to fill our entire needs. 
Our hardwoods suitable for manufacture are 
practically exhausted; Brazil has the greatest 
undeveloped hardwood timber resources to 
be found anywhere in the world. Brazil is 
a great producer of tropical fruits; we are 
the greatest user of tropical fruits and can 
produce only a fraction of our demand. Ee- 
yond all this, Brazil] needs the capital we 
could supply, and the organizing ability 
which characterizes American enterprise. 

Given American capital and organizing ca- 
pacity, combined with the advantage which 
scientific research has provided, Brazil, with 
her immense undeveloped resources, could go 
as far in the next 20 years as we have gone 
in the last 50. And, to cap the climax, Brazil 
is eager to enter into a special agreement with 
us in which she will give us advantages she 
gives to no other country, if we will do like- 
wise. Unquestionably the deal is there for 
the taking, if we are willing to make the ex- 
periment. If it were tried, and found suc- 
cessful, no difficulty whatever would be en- 
countered in extending the system of special 
trade agreements to,include every country 
in South America. The vision of a great, 
unified economic unit comprising the entire 
Western Hemisphere is at least eye-filling. It 
would make the western world utterly self- 
sufficient economically. 

In our political relations there are some 
changes we must make in our attitude toward 
the South American countries if we are to 
get along amicably with them, as good neigh- 
bors. First, we must quit patronizing them. 
It goes down as badly with them as British 
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patronizing does with us. Those who exercise 
authority and leadership in Latin America 
are a proud people. They have a great tradi- 
tion. They do not like this big-brother atti- 
tude, this assumption that we are going to 
protect them. They will help us protect the 
whole western world; they want that under- 
stood. And, likewise, we must get over this 
disposition to tell them how they ought to 
govern themselves. That is their affair, not 
ours. I am not at all sure how we should 
act if we had to face some of their problems. 
You certainly cannot expect a representative 
republic to function with a people 90-percent 
illiterate, as some of these peoples are. A 
more cosmopoliten attitude on the part of 
Americans toward our sister states below the 
line would help a Ict. 

It has become our habit during the present 
depression to bemoan the disappearance of 
our frontiers. If there are any young Ameri- 
cans that possess the qualities of those pio- 
neers of a century ago who came to the United 
States and wrested a home from a wilderness, 
and that mourn the iack of a frontier up here, 
there is an abundance of frontier in a coun- 
try like Brazil, and I have it on the word of 
President Vargas himself that Brazil would 
welcome with open arms any young Ameri- 
cans who chose to cast their lot with the 
Brazilians and grow up with the country. I 
can think of no greater challenge to the spirit 
of adventure than this—nor any greater con- 
tribution such young Americans could make 
toward the realization of the vision of a 
closely knit, utterly self-sufficient, amply de- 
fended, and economically prosperous western 
world, secure forever from any possible in- 
vasion by power-drunk totalitarians from a 
white Europe, or land-hungry worshipers of 
a god-emperor from a yellow Asia. 
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HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


LETTER FROM F. R. WHITE, CHIEF ENGI- 
NEER, IOWA STATE HIGHWAY COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include three 
letters relative to a simple and definite 
plan for programing State-Federal 
highway improvement work which has 
been used successfully in the State of 
Iowa for more than 20 years. 

There being no objection, the letters re- 
ferred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Rrcorp, as follows: 

Iowa State HicHway CommMIssIon, 

Ames, Iowa, September 30, 1940. 
Hon. WILsurn CARTWRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Roads, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CARTWRIGHT: I have noted with 
interest the copy of your letter of September 
2 to Gov. Leon C. Phillips, of Oklahoma, 






which you forwarded to me. It goes without 
Saying that my sympathies and friendship 
are 100 percent with you in this matter. 
You have at all times advocated and worked 


for highway legislation and highway adminis- 
tration free from politics and political log- 
rolling. 

Perhaps it would be impertinent of me, 
an outsider, to comment on the method of 
handling the highway work in the State of 
Oklahoma, and yet knowing you as I do, I 
am sure you would not deny me the privi- 
lege of expressing my opinion on this matter. 
Messages received over the grapevine tele- 
phone perhaps would not be accepted as evi- 
dence in court, yet we all know that the 
grapevine telephone transmits much accurate 
information and the information that has 
filtered through to me over the grapevine 
telephone is very definitely to the point that 
the Oklahoma highway administration is 
badly politics-ridden. 

Since Governor Phillips’ tirade seems to 
have been exploded by some action of the 
Public Roads Administration in not approv- 
ing a proposed Federal aid highway prcgram 
submitted by the State of Oklahoma, and 
since I have been connected with the Iowa 
Highway Commission in a responsible capac- 
ity ever since Federal aid for highways was 
first inaugurated in 1916, I think perhaps I 
am qualified to testify as to the reasonable- 
ness of the requirements of the Public 
Roads Administration (Bureau of Public 
Roads) with respect to Federal aid highway 
programs submitted by the States. In this 
nearly quarter of a century, the Iowa Highway 
Commission has cooperated with the United 
States Public Roads Administration in the 
expenditure of some $300,000,000 of State and 
Federal funds in the construction of the 
Iowa highways. We have never at any time 
had any difficulty in securing the approval of 
the Public Roads Administration on our pro- 
posed Federal aid highway programs. To the 
best of my knowledge and belief, the Public 
Roads Administration has never finally re- 
fused to approve any program or project 
which we have submitted to them. In a few 
cases they have requested more information 
or explanation of our projects, but to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, when the infor- 
mation they have requested has been sub- 
mitted to them, they have O. K.’d our pro- 
grams without change and in a very large 
percentage of the cases the programs which 
we have submitted have been approved as a 
matter of routine and without any questions 
being asked. 

In submitting these Federal-aid road pro- 
grams to the Public Roads Administration, 
we have eliminated any political considera- 
tions and have considered and outlined the 
program and the various projects therein on 
the basis of traffic requirements, merit, and 
on the basis of fair dealing among the vari- 
ous sections of our State. During this 24- 
year period the State of Iowa at times has 
been under Republican administration and 
at times under Democratic administration, 
but Democratic or Republican, the procedure 
has been the same. No Governor of this 
State, regardless of whether he was Demo- 
crat or Republican, has ever dictated or at- 
tempted to dictate our highway program from 
a political standpoint. 

I note that in your letter to Governor Phil- 
lips you raise the serious charge of failure to 
give due consideration to the needs of the 
various parts ‘of the State of Oklahoma in 
the distribution of highway funds. Perhaps 
you would be interested in our procedure in 
this respect. For convenience in highway 
administration ws have divided our State 
into six engineering districts. In making up 
our proposed highway program for any year 
we use as a guide in the distribution of our 
construction funds among the six engineer- 
ing districts, the four factors—population, 
area, mileage of State roads, and daily vehi- 
cle miles of traffic on the State roadse While 
these four factors may not be entirely con- 
clusive, they do form a guide to an equitable 
distribution of highway construction funds. 
In addition to that, we keep a permanent 
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record as to the amount of State highway 
and Federal-aid funds expended in every 
county in the State. That record has been 
kept continuously since 1927 when the State 
highway commission took complete charge 
of the State road system. This record covers 
not only the funds expended for highway 
construction work, but also the funds ex- 
pended for maintenance and for the payment 
of interest and principal of highway bonds. 
Each year when we come to making up our 
highway construction program, we give care- 
ful consideration to this record which shows 
the expenditures in the various counties and 
which shows the amount which each county 
would have received had the funds all been 
divided according to the above four factors of 
population, area, mileage of State roads, and 
daily vehicle miles of travel on the State 
roads. 

Under this system we have had no com- 
plaint from the United States Public Roads 
Administration for failure to give adequate 
consideration to important lines of traffic; we 
have had no criticism from the various sec- 
tions of the State for failure to give proper 
consideration to the needs of that section; 
and we have had no complaint from any of 
the counties of the State on account of in- 
equitable distribution of funds. ‘True, we 
have been unable to do all the things that 
each county or each section of the State has 
requested. That is simply due to the fact 
that our available funds have never been suf- 
ficient to meet all of the demands. There 
has never been a charge in this State of polit- 
ical favoritism in the distribution of such 
funds as we have available. 

I trust that in writing this letter I have 
not imposed too much on your time. I am 
sorry that you have had to put up with Gov- 
ernor Phillips’ attack in this matter and sin- 
cerely trust that his antagonism will not in 
any way jeopardize your reelection. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
F. R. Wurtz, 
Chief Engineer, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON Roabs, 
Washington, D. C., October 5, 1940. 
Mr. F. R. WHITE, 
Chief Engineer, 
Iowa State Highway Commission, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Dear Mr. WHITE: Your good letter of Sep- 
tember 30 has been read with a great deal of 
interest. I appreciate it very much. 

I am glad to get this detailed report of how 
highway work is programmed in your State 
and to know that in actual experience, when 
a definite and fair procedure is followed, it 
practically eliminates the criticisms to which 
some State highway departments are sub- 
jected. 

May I have the privilege of calling your 
plan and the results obtained with it to the 
attention of some of the leaders in Oklahoma 
interested in better highway administration? 

With kind regards and best personal wishes, 

Cordially, your friend 
WILBURN CARTWRIGHT. 


—— 


Iowa STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
Ames, Iowa, October 8, 1940. 
Hon. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
McAlester, Okla. 

Dear Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of October 5. 

In reply to your inquiry, would say that 
you may, if you desire, call my letter of Sep- 
tember 30 to you to the attention of leaders 
in Oklahoma interested in better highway 
administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. R. WHITE, 
Chief Engineer, 
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Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


ADDRESSES BY HON. BURTON K. 
WHEELER, OF MONTANA; HON. JOSH 
LEE, OF OKLAHOMA; HERBERT AGAR; 
AND JOHN T. FLYNN 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp addresses during 
the radio debate on the American Forum 
of the Air on January 12, 1941, on the 
lend-lease bill. The addresses are by 
the Senator from Montana _ I[Mr. 
WHEELER], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr, Lee], Mr. Herbert Agar, and Mr. 
John T. Flynn. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


Announcer McCormick. Listeners from 
coast to coast are invited to hear the Ameri- 
can Forum of the Air, a public-service fea- 
ture brought to you by WOL in cooperation 
with WOR. The American Forum of the Air 
tonight first will offer prepared statements, 
to be followed by extemporaneous discussion 
of the subject. 

This series of education broadcasts, now in 
its thirteenth year, is arranged and directed 
by Theodore Granik, founder of the American 
Forum of the Air and of the American Forum, 
nationally syndicated newspaper feature. Mr. 
Granik presides as chairman and moderator. 

Tonight’s broadcast emanates from the Wil- 
lard Room of the Hotel Willard in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

In the interests of education, Ransdell, Inc., 
printers and publishers in Washington, make 
available copies of these proceedings which 
are recorded by stenotype. Information as 
to how you may obtain a copy will be given 
at the conclusion of the broadcast. 

We wish to make a special announcement 
at the request of the Inaugural Committee. 
Copies of the official Inaugural Committee 
program are now available at 50 cents apiece. 
Address your requests to the Inaugural Pro- 
gram Committee, Washington, D. C. 

And now to tonight’s Forum and Mr. 
Granik. 

Chairman Granik. Thank 
Cormick. 

In a personal message to the Senate and 
House on Monday last, the President de- 
clared that “at no previous time has Ameri- 
can security been as seriously threatened 
from without as it is today.” 

He asked Congress for “billions of dollars’ 
worth of weapons” for this country and for 
nations fighting against dictatorships in all 
parts of the world. 

A national and domestic policy was outlined 
as follows: 

1. All-inclusive national defense, and speed- 
ing up of the armament program. 

2. Full support to those nations “resisting 
aggression everywhere.” 

3. Rejection of any suggestion of a negoti- 
ated peace. 

4. Loan of armaments to nations fighting 
dictatorships; to be repaid, in kind or other 
goods, after the war has ended. 

5. Heavier taxes entailing sacrifice by the 
people. 


you, Mr. Mc- 
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6. A pledge that there would be no profiteers 
in this new emergency. 

7. An expanded domestic program, to in- 
clude widening of social security coverage, 
more adequate medical care, improved em- 
ployment machinery. 

Specific legislative recommendations fol- 
lowed in the administration’s lend-lease bill, 
introduced in the Congress on Friday. Con- 
flicting reactions to the measure, voiced here 
in Washington and throughout the country, 
foreshadow fierce debate in the Congress. 

Supporters maintain that if we intend to 
aid the democracies, this is the practical and 
efficient way to do it, and that it will meet 
with the approval of the people of this coun- 
try; but opponents contend that the bill is 
totalitarian, and warn against its blank check 
provisions with their discarding of democratic 
procedures. 

And so tonight, on the eve of further con- 
gressional action, the American Forum of the 
Air presents a debate on the question, Should 
Congress adopt the lend-lease program? Our 
speakers are Senator Burton K. WHEELER, of 
Montana; Senator JosH LEE, of Oklahoma; 
John T. Flynn, noted economist and syndi- 
cated columnist of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers; and Herbert Agar, editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, whose history book, The 
People’s Choice, won him the Pulitzer prize. 

We invite your letters and comments on to- 
night’s presentation. 

And now, as our opening speaker, Herbert 
Agar. 

ADDRESS BY HERBERT AGAR 


On this war there are only two points of 
view. The first is held by Mr. Roosevelt and 
by most of the American people. It was put 
in a few words the other night by the Presi- 
dent. “Our own security,” he said, “will 
never permit us to acquiesce in a peace dic- 
tated by the aggressors.” 

We who hold this point of view believe that 
the only way to avoid such a peace is to beat 
the aggressors. And the only way to beat 
them is to make the goods and get the goods 
to England—fast. Speed is of the essence. 
The war may go against us in April if we 
haven’t done prodigious work between now 
and then. As the President said, this is an 
emergency as grave as war itself. 

Those of us who feel that way—and we 
are the huge majority of Americans—are in 
favor of bill No. 1776 as the quickest way yet 
proposed cf getting something done. Since 
we have to act fast, the power to decide has 
to be in the hands of one man. And ob- 
viously that man has to be the President. 

Some congressional safeguards may be 
harmless. A time limit on the President’s 
powers may be objectionable. And a full air- 
ing in debate of all the pros and cons is, of 
course, essential. But no delay. No obstruc- 
tion. No fooling around by Senators who 
think they have a mission from God to pre- 
vent the people from geeting the action 
which the people crave. 

The other—the second point of view—is 
held by Mr. WHEELER and a small minority. 
It says that this war is not a world revolu- 
tion against the whole idea of freedom, de- 
mocracy, brotherhood, and the dignity of 
man. The war, these people think, is just 
another episode in the long struggle for 
power. Therefore, they say, the war can be 
brought to an end, in a decent peace, as soon 
as America will use her strength and prestige 
in demanding such a peace. 

Now, you can’t hold this point of view un- 
less you can picture to yourself the terms of 
the peace America might propose. Senator 
WHEELER gave us his picture of these terms 
the other day. And the terms are a devastat- 
ing satire on his whole position. Nobody, 
after that, will be able to compete with Sena- 
tor WHEELER when it comes to debunking the 
peacemongers. 

What the Senator proposed was that Ger- 
many restore the countries she has conquered, 
accept smaller boundaries than she had in 
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August 1914, and promise to respect the civil 
liberties of all her citizens. It’s a nice idea. 
Nothing could be prettier. Nothing could 
remind us more poignantly of the lost world 
of our youth. And nothing could dramatize 
more cruelly the Rip van Winkle quality of 
the minds of the men who still think you can 
make peace with Hitler. 

The Nazi regime would fall the minute such 
terms were seriously discussed. Yet some 
such terms, some such restoration of the 
moral values which Hitler despises, has got 
to be made before humane people like Sena- 
tor WHEELER would accept a peace. The 
awful truth is that you cannot make with 
Hitler the only kind of terms a decent man 
would consider. 

We are driven back to Mr. Roosevelt’s posi- 
tion. We can’t let the aggressors impose a 
peace. The whole world knows they wouldn't 
even discuss what we would call a peace. 
No; the aggressors have got to be beaten. 
And they won’t be beaten unless we hurry. 
Speed is what is needed—the kind of speed 
Senator WHEELER has so often produced for 
the many good causes he has defended. First 
speed in decision. Then speed in production. 
Then speed in getting the goods into the 
British Isles. 

Chairman GRaNIK. Thank you, Mr. Agar. 
And now as our speaker, John T. Flynn, nected 
economist and columnist. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN T. FLYNN 


The question here is whether we should 
lend or lease our arms, warships, planes, guns 
to Britain. 

If this is our war, we should not only lend 
them. We should send them.over, pay for 
them ourselves, and send the men with 
them—if this is our war. 

If this is not our war, the answer is “no.” 

The answer to this question turns wholly 
on the question, Is this our war? The British 
understand that. Their most distinguished 
propagandist said before the war started that 
the only way to get America in the war is to 
convince her that she is being threatened. 
And so those people who want to get us in 
the war—either a declared war or an unde- 
clared war—tell us, day in and day cut, that 
this is our war. 5 

Now, if this is our war, what is it that 
makes it our war? The answer of the propa- 
gandists is that it is our war because if Hitler 
defeats England he will come over here—we 
are next on the list. 

Now, though I know that many well-mean- 
ing people believe this, I maintain that it is 
not only false but a deliberate invention of 
the British propaganda department. 

They tell us how Hitler and his legions 
rolled into little Holland. And that unless 
we wake up he will do the same thing to us. 
He hasn’t rolled into little England yet. He 
hasn’t even tried. Of course, he bombs her 
from the air and sinks her ships. And he 
may defeat England that way because she is 
a small island and depends on the rest of the 
world for her food. But no nation can starve 
us by blockading us. There is only one way 
to defeat America and that is by sending in 
an army big enough to conquer her in battle. 

How many men do you think Hitler would 
have to send here? It would not do to send 
50,000 men. He sent over 60,000 to little Nor- 
way. He sent a million into little Poland and 
2,000,000 into France. Do you think that he 
could defeat this country with less than he 
took to defeat Poland—right across his bor- 
der? What made his army terrifying there? 
The vast mass of mechanized weapons— 
trucks, tanks, etc., which rolled over his 
enemies. Well, he would have to bring at 
least a million men here, and he would have 
to send along over a hundred thousand 
trucks, trailers, tanks, motorcycles, and autos 
of all sorts and guns, cannon, munitions, and 
food piled mountain high. 

I do not say Hitler would not do this if he 
could. But I certainly know he will never 
attempt it when he knows he would be 
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doomed to certain failure. I am no military 
man. But I have consulted military au- 
thorities and I cannot find one who believes 
Hitier could do it even if he had the British 
Navy and his own navy and Italy’s Navy all 
rolied into one. 

It took the United States a solid year to 
land that many men in France in 1918 and 
we had complete command of the sea, we 
had the merchant ships of 12 nations and the 
war vessels of France, England, and the 
United States to comvoy them and they 
landed at friendly ports where they were 
received with open arms. 

This whole campaign to get us into this 
war is based on fear—telling Americans that 
they are going to be invaded, going to be 
reduced to slavery. They try to make us be- 
lieve that if England is beaten Hitler will 
hold the continent in his hands as he holds 
Germany and that he can strip Europe of his 
war machines and send them here—leave a 
score of angry nations and powerful Russia 
on his flank while he tries the impossible 
job of conquering America. Behind this 
false slogan—‘“this is our war”—they have 
led our people along—all the time saying 
“We will not take you to war”’—until now 
they propose to make the President a war 
dictator and to commit an act which every 
sane man in America knows, no matter what 
name you call it, is an act of war. I hope 
every American businessman, every American 
farmer, every college and _ high-school 
student, every workingman, and every Ameri- 
can mother will invest at least a 3-cent stamp 
to write a letter to the President of the United 
States protesting against this act of war. 

Chairman Granrk. Thank you, Mr. Flynn. 
We now present as our third speaker, Senator 
JosH Ler, of Oklahoma. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOSH LEE 


The only way America can be sure of peace 
is to get ready for Hitler before he gets ready 
for us. 

England is giving us that opportunity. 
Therefore, I favor aid to England as the only 
chance of escaping war. 

The isolationists have been wrong every 
step of the war. 

First, they said there wasn’t going to be 
any war, but war came and they were wrong. 

Then they said the war in Europe was a 
phony war, but it is not a phony war and 
they were wrong again. 

Then they said that Norway and Denmark, 
because of their neutrality, would escape this 
war, but Norway and Denmark did not escape 
this war. 

Then again, military experts scoffed at the 
use of parachute troops, but Hitler used them 
effectively. 

Then again, it was said with absolute cer- 
tainty that Hitler could not get his heavy 
tanks across the Albert Canal, but he did. 

And finally, we were assured that it was a 
military impossibility for Hitler to take the 
Maginot Line, but he captured the Maginot 
Line in less time than it tock the United 
States Congress to pass a military-training 
law. 

Now from these same sources we hear how 
impossible it would be for Hitler to invade 
the Western Hemisphere. 

But remember that the same ocean which 
is vur protection as long as a friendly navy 
rides its waves becomes a highway of attack 
when that navy falls into the hands of an 
enemy. 

Also remember that it was not by armed 
might elone that Norway, the Netherlands, 
and France were conquered. They went down 
under a double assault of steel and betrayal. 

hey were thrown into hopeless confusion. 
Their radio stations, suddenly overpowered by 
“fifth columnists” blared Hitler’s lies. Troops 
were sent in the wrong direction. 

Instead of the armed forces of France find- 
ing the enemy in front of them, they found 


themselves surrounded by enemies. Within a 
few hours a situation of chaos was created 
which made resistance hopeless. 

The isolationists have scoffed at the possi- 
bility of Hitler’s invading the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but if England falls the Nazis would 
then have the British, French, Italian, and 
German Navies, and a shipbuilding capacity 
six times greater than that of the United 
States. 

Then only a few American patrol boats, 
with not a single battleship, would stand 
between Hitler and the entire Atlantic coast 
line of the Americas. 

He would then be master of the land, air, 
and sea. He would have the materials and 
the manpower of all of Europe at his disposal. 
Does anyone believe that he would calmly sit 
down and wait for America to arm? Cer- 
tainly not. 

Hitler is a madman standing at the switch 
of the most powerful and destructive machine 
that the human brain ever devised. The 
charred ruins of an entire continent stand as 
grim proof that he does not hesitate to throw 
that switch. 

Hitler told the world exactly what he was 
going to do. His plan was so brazen and fan- 
tastic that no one believed him, and he 
counted on that. But up to date he has 
carried out his threats to the letter. 

He even told the world just how he would 
conquer the naticns of Europe. Quoting 
from Rauschning’s book, Hitler said: 

“My declaration of war will consist in the 
sudden appearance of my.troops in the capi- 
tal of the enemy with which I am still at 
peace. They will wear the proper uniforms; 
they will march through the streets in bright 
daylight. No one will stop them. Every- 
thing has been prepared down to the smallest 
detail * * *, 

“There will be eridless confusion, but for a 
long time I will have had contact with those 
men who will direct the new government, a 
government that suits my purpose. We can 
always find such men. We can find them in 
every country. We do not even have to buy 
them. They will come to us of their own ac- 
cord. Pride, confused thinking, political ani- 
mosity, and egotism are their chief motives.” 

Is not that an exact picture of what hap- 
pened in the amazing betrayal of Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, and Belgium? 

But you ask, Does Hitler’s plan include the 
Western Hemisphere? 

Let the Chief of Hitler’s Air Ministry, Gen- 
eral Goering, answer that question. In 1931, 
speaking of the American people, he said: 
“* * * absolutely unsuspecting people 
whom we can fool more easily than any other 
nation. We will defeat Britain in the next 
war before the Americans realize that their 
only protection (the British Navy) is gone.” 

Now, let us hear from Hitler’s No. 1 brain- 
truster, Karl Houshofer, president of the Geo- 
political Institute at Munich, who said: 

“No race has greater claim to rule in the 
United States of America than the Germanic 
race, * * * The job of taking over North 
America will be comparatively simple.” 

Now let us hear from Dr. Goebbels, Hitler's 
propaganda minister, who said: 

“The government is resolved to institute 
German order throughout the world. The 
world will have to reckon with German busi- 
ness, with German soldiers and cannon.” 

Now let us have the testimony of Erhard 
Milch, second in command of the German air 
fleet. He said: 

“We fight for commercial aviation. * * * 
For the development of communications 
means the building of military bridges beyond 
the borders of our own country.” 

In this connection, it might be well to re- 
call that today Nazi air lines dominate South 
America. 

These statements are not the babblings of 
crackpots. These are the statements of the 
top men in charge of the Nazi war machine. 





Now let us hear what Hitler himself said 
of the Western world: 

“Latin America—we shall create a new Ger- 
many there. We have a right to this con- 
tinent. We require two movements abroad, 
a@ loyal and a revolutionary one. * * * 
Our weapons are not visible ones. It will be 
a simple matter for me to produce unrest 
and revolts in the United States so that these 
gentry will have their hands full with their 
own affairs. We shall soon have storm- 
troopers in America. We shall have men 
whom degenerate Yankeedom will not be able 
to challenge.” 

Then, again, just recently Hitler made this 
startling announcement: 

“Two worlds are in conflict, two’ philoso- 
phies of life. * * * One of these two 
worlds must break asunder.” 

The battle is now raging which will de- 
termine whether it is to be democracy or 
despotism that breaks asunder. 

I tell you Germany is out to conquer the 
world. It is no accident that the marching 
song of the Nazi soldier is: 

“Today we own Europe, 

“Tomorrow, the whole world.” 

America has only one chance to escape total 
war, and that chance is England. England 
is the only barrier between America and a 
baptism of blood. If that barrier breaks 
America will have war, and we will have it 
with the odds heavily against us. 

If the democracies of Europe had joined 
their forces against Hitler they could be en- 
joying peace and liberty tonight, but they 
listened to the appeasers, who said to them, 
“Do nothing or you will get into war.” Con- 
sequently they did nothing but sit and wait 
their turn to be destroyed. Therefore, their 
very inaction led to war. 

Their neglect to help one another gave 
Hitler the opportunity to destroy each one 
separately. Those who today are urging 
America to do nothing to help England are 
urging us to follow the same policy which 
has led nine other nations ta destruction. 

If England should fall today, how well pre- 
pared are we to defend America? Hitler has 
more trained soldiers in a sideshow marching 
through Rumania than we have under arms 
in the United States, and yet there are those 
who would have us stand back and let the 
only barrier between us and war fa!\ for the 
want of materials which we can furnish. 

Hitler is at war with America today. He is 
making war on us economically, politically, 
and morally. Only one obstacle prevents him 
from making war on us in a military sense, 
and that is England. 

If England is willing to furnish men to fly 
the planes, we should be willing to furnish 
the planes. Suppose it does take our wealth. 
That is not as precious as the blood of our 
boys. 

The countries of Europe placed their faith 
in neutrality and appeasement, and where 
are those countries now? That road leads 
to war. 

Today England is the last and only barrier 
between the Nazi blitzkrieg and the youth of 
America. We must keep that barrier standing. 

I thank you. 

Chairman GRaANIK. Thank you, Senator 
Lee. And now, as our concluding speaker, 
Senator Burton K. WHEELER, of Montana. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER 


The lend-lease policy, translated into legis- 
lative form, stunned a Congress and a nation 
wholly sympathetic to the cause of Great 
Britain. The Kaiser’s blank check to Aus- 
tria-Hungary in the first World War was a 
piker compared to the Roosevelt blank check 
of World War II. It warranted my worst 
fears for the future of America, and it defi- 
nitely stamps the President as war-minded. 

The lend-lease-give program is the New 
Deal's triple A foreign policy; it will plow 
under every fourth American boy. 











Never before have the American peop!e been 
asked or compelled to give so bounteously and 
so completely of their tax dollars to any for- 
eign nation. Never before has the Congress 
of the United States been asked by any Presi- 
dent to violate international law. Never be- 
fore has this Nation resorted to duplicity in 
the conduct of its foreign affairs. Never be- 
fore has the United States given to one man 
the power to strip this Nation of its defenses. 
Never before has a Congress coldly and flatly 
been asked to abdicate. 

If the American people want a dictator- 
ship—if they want a totalitarian form of gov- 
ernment and if they want war—this bill 
should be steam-rollered through Congress, 
as is the wont of President Roosevelt. 

Approval of this legislation means war, open 
and complete warfare. I, therefore, ask the 
American people before they supinely accept 
it, Was the last World War worth while? 

If it were, then we should lend and lease 
war materials. If it were, then we should 
lend and lease American boys. President 
Roosevelt has said we would be repaid by 
England. We will be. We will be repaid, 
just as England repaid her war debts of the 
first World War—repaid those dollars wrung 
from the sweat of labor and the toil of farmers 
with cries of “Uncle Shylock.” Our boys will 
be returned—returned in caskets, maybe; re- 
turned with bodies maimed; returned with 
minds warped and twisted by sights of hor- 
rors and the scream and shriek of high- 
powered shells. . 

Considered on its merits and stripped of its 
emotional appeal to our sympathies, the lend- 
lease-give bill is both ruinous and ridiculous. 
Why should we Americans pay for war ma- 
terials for Great Britain who still has $7,000,- 
000,000 in credit or collateral in the United 
States? Thus far England has fully main- 
tained rather than depleted her credits in the 
United States. The cost of the lend-lease- 
give program is high in terms of American tax 
dollars, but it is even higher in terms of our 
national defense. Now it gives to the Presi- 
dent the unlimited power to completely strip 
our air forces of its every bomber, of its every 
fighting plane. 

It gives to one man—responsible to no 
one—the power to denude our shores of every 
warship. It gives to one individual the dic- 
tatorial power to strip the American Army 
of our every tank, cannon, rifle, or antiair- 
craft gun. No one would deny that the 
lend-lease-give bill contains provisions that 
would enable one man to render the United 
States defenseless, but they will tell you, 
“The President would never do it.” To this 
I say, “Why does he ask the power if he dces 
not intend to use it?” Why not, I say, place 
some check on American donations to a for- 
eign nation? 

Is it possible that the farmers of America 
are willing to sell their birthright for a mess 
of pottage? 

Is it possible that American labor is to be 
sold down the river in return for a place 
upon the Defense Commission, or because 
ycur labor leaders are entertained at pink 
teas? 

Is it possible that the American people are 
s0 gullible that they will permit their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to sit supinely by 
while an American President demands to- 
talitarian powers—in the name of saving 
democracy? 

I say in the kind of language used by the 
President—shame on those who ask the pow- 
ers—and shame on those who would grant 
them. 

You people who oppose war and dictator- 
ship, do not be dismayed because the war- 
mongers and interventionists control most 
of the avenues of propaganda, including the 
motion-picture industry. 

Do not be dismayed because Mr. Willkie, 
of the Commonwealth & Southern, agrees 
with Mr. Roosevelt, This merely puts all the 


economic and foreign “royalists” on the side 
of war. 

Remember, the interventionists control the 
money bags, but you control the votes. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you, Senator 
WHEELER. 

And now we present an informal round- 
table discussion. Mr. Agar, will you open the 
discussion? 

Mr. Acar. I want to ask a question of Sena- 
tor WHEELER. In the course of his speech 
he had a lot of “never before” stuff—‘“never 
before” was this asked, “never before” was 
that asked. 

O. K., we will use that “never before.” 
Never before, also, did we have a world here in 
our civilization in our western world where a 
group of adventurers, meeting together in a 
beer garden 20 years ago, saying that they 
were going to revolutionize the whole life of 
mankind, could conquer the better part of 
three continents. In view of the fact that 
that also never before happened; in view of 
the fact that, having told us that they in- 
tended to conquer the world, they have now 
conquered most of it, does Senator WHEELER 
seriously mean to accuse people like myself 
and Senator LEE of being the warmongers, or 
could he possibly see the fact that the one 
great warmonger in the western world is 
Hitler, whom he continually tells us not to 
worry about? ‘ 

Mr. WHEELER. I don’t know whether that is 
a question or a speech. If it was intended as 
a question, let me say that I am interested in 
the United States of America and I am inter- 
ested in keeping American boys from being 
slaughtered again upon the battlefields of 
Europe. 

When you speak of somebody’s getting to- 
gether in a beer garden and saying they were 
going to conquer the world, and you don’t 
want to appease dictators, let me ask you if it 
isn’t a fact that the present administration 
has appeased the dictator Stalin, and if he 
hasn’t appeased the dictator Hitler, and if he 
hasn’t appeased every dictator on the face of 
the earth, and then ask me if there are any 
democracies in South America. Ask me if we 
aren’t trying to appease all the dictators in 
South America. 

Mr. FLYNN. I want to ask Mr. Agar a ques- 
tion. I want to ask him if he still believes, as 
he said on June 10 and as he said in Chicago 
a few weeks ago, that we should make an 
immediate declaration of war on Germany? 

Mr. Acar. I feel that it is almost childish to 
discuss whether or not we are in this war. 
We are, in fact, in a war. The thing that I 
have been saying for 6 months is that peopie 
who are in a war are going to get beaten if 
they go on telling themselves that they are 
at peace. A war is being waged against us. 
It is a purely technical problem for our armed 
forces. It is a technical problem for our 
armed forces to decide whether at any given 
point we can help or hinder ourselves by go- 
ing through the old-fashioned eighteenth- 
century gesture of telling Mr. Hitler that we 
are against his war. But we have all got to 
know that we are having a war made against 
us. 

Mr. Fiynn. Mr. Agar, I would like to ask 
you now if we are in the war, as you say 
we are in the war, who put us in the war? 

Mr. Acar. Hitler. 

Mr. Firynn. I would like to ask Senator 
Lee if he agrees that we are in the war. 

Mr. Lee. I said a while ago that Hitler is 
making war on us in every sense except in a 
military sense, and only one step remains 
between our actually being in and staying 
out, and that is England, and that is why I 
want to keep England going. 

I want to ask Senator WHEELER a ques- 
tion. I noticed by the record, Senator 
WHEELER, that you voted against naval ap- 
propriations in 1935, an Army appropriation 
in 1936, and an amendment asking for the 
manufacture of 6,000 airplanes for the 
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United States. In fact, I could not find 
where you cast one single vote for appro- 
priations for national defense until March of 
1939. Then the record changed and shows 
where you have consistently supported ap- 
propriations for increasing national defense. 
Have you decided that America is in dan-~ 
ger? If so, why? If not, how do you justify 
voting for these tremendous billions of ap- 
propriations? 

Mr. WHEELER. Why, that is perfectly sim- 
ple, it seems to me, on the face of it. I 
am voting for appropriations to defend this 
country, and I am willing to spend unlim- 
ited sums to defend the United States of 
America, but not for anything else. 

Mr. Lez. Why did you vote against them 
in the first place? 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me finish the question. 
Because of the fact that I didn’t think then 
that we were in any danger of war. 

Mr. LEE. What changed your opinion? 

Mr. WHEELER. I don’t think we would be 
in any danger of war at the present time if 
some of our leaders wouldn’t make faces 
over the back fence at everybody on the face 
of the earth. 

Mr. Lez. Mr. WHEELER, did Hitler ever make 
war on anybody because he was provoked? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not in Hitler’s con- 
fidence and consequently don’t know whether 
he did or did not. 

Mr. LEE. Senator WHEELER, you seem to 
be in the confidence of one William Rhodes 
Davis. Isn’t he offering to finance a No 
Foreign Wars Committee and put up hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, according to 
Verne Marshall, and aren’t you going to hold 
a hearing down here at his request so he will 
have a friendly hearing? 

Mr. WHEELER. Listen, that question is ludi- 
crous, in the first place. I am not in the 
confidence of Mr. Davis, but he asked for an 
investigation and I consulted the Members, 
including Mr. Austin, the Republican leader, 
who agrees with you, as to whether or not we 
should give him a hearing when the man asks 
for it. Because you had made charges on the 
floor of the Senate and Mr. WALLACE’s secre< 
tary had charged him with being an agent 
of Germany, I felt that any American citizen 
should be heard, under those circumstances, 
it seems to me. You speak of Verne 
Marshall, from Iowa. I never have had any 
conversation with him. But I am simply 
saying to you that that is entirely beside the 
issue, and when somebody is charged with 
being an agent of Hitler in this country, or 
an appeaser, and he wants an opportunity to 
have a square deal and be heard by the Con- 
gress of the United States, after you have 
made false charges, if they are false, against 
him on the floor of the Senate, he is entitled, 
in all fairness, to have his day in court. 

Mr. Ftynn. 1 want to ask Senator Lee a 
question. I want to clear up something, if I 
can, for my sake and for the sake of this 
audience. I want to know what our general 
objective is and where we are going. Now, 
as I understand it, England is engaged at the 
moment in trying to beat off a ruthless air 
attack by Germany; and suppose with our 
aid and the planes we can send her she finally 
succeeds in beating off that attack so that 
there is a recognized statemate in the air. 
Now, then, what is the next step? Is Eng- 
land now to reinvade the Continent and drive 
Germany out of Holland and Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
with our assistance, back to Germany and 
unseat Hitler? And if England is to do that, 
how much help are we to give her in it? In 
the last war Germany stood off an army of 
two or three million Frenchmen, a million 
Englishmen, a vast army on her eastern flank 
by Russia, and Italy on the side of the Allies; 
and this time France is beaten down to her 
knees, is unarmed; Belgium is disarmed; 
Italy is on her side and Russia is on her side. 
Is England all by herself going to reinvade 
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the Continent, and when she reinvades the 
Continent isn’t she going to need men, and 
does Mr. Agar and does Mr. Bee say that 
America must send the men over there to 
enable England to finish that job? 

Mr. Lee. President Roosevelt said in his 
speech: “Those who said that we were going 
to send troops to Europe simply were guilty 
of a deliberate untruth.” 

Mr. Fiynn. President Roosevelt said in 
October 1939 that he was the leader of the 
true neutrality party. 

Mr. Acar. I want to answer Mr. Flynn’s 
question, and I want to answer it by saying 
that I don’t think that any human being 
today can possibly know where this war is 
going to end, when it is going to end, and 
what we are going to be doing before it ends; 
and people who tell you, the American public, 
that they have got the answers and that they 
can keep us out, or that we have got to go in 
in the sense that we have got to send men 
here, there, or the other place—people who 
think they know the answers are deluding 
you, the public. This is a world revolution 
against the civilization that we represent. 

Mr. WHEELER. But just 6 months ago you 
wanted a declaration of war, didn’t you? 

Mr. Acar. For this reason precisely, that 6 
months ago I thought, as I still think, that 
we, the American people, are not going to 
work hard enough, sacrifice seriously enough, 
to produce the goods with which to safeguard 
our world unless we tell ourselves that this 
is a world revolution and that we have got 
to fight it. And that was my view then and 
is my view now. I think the American people 
are never going to get down to work. We 
are not working now. We are trying to help 
England with our left hand. We are trying 
to beat Hitler with our left hand, with a 
5-day week, a little effort now and then, with 
a slight sacrifice. We have got to call this 
thing what it is or we are going to get beaten. 

Mr. Fiynn. Mr. Chairman, some of the 
others of us ought to get a chance, instead of 
having Mr. Agar make these long speeches. I 
want to know whether he believes when we 
use our right hand we should send men to 
Europe; if he believes that we should declare 
war on Germany and say to England: “You 
save us, little England, with your 50,000,000 
people; our 130,000,000 people over here are 
cowering behind you. We will send you 
planes and things, if you. pay for them, but 
we won’t send any men.” 

Does he favor declaring war and sending 
men, or declaring war and sending no men, 
and posing as a craven before the whole 
world? I want to know what we favor. 

Mr. Acar. I am told by the military au- 
thorities that the only important thing we 
can do now is to get down to work and pro- 
duce the goods, that that is what is needed; 
that the goods are needed. We are not pro- 
ducing them. I don’t think we are going to 
produce them until we admit that what we 
have got on our hands is a war. But this 
business of whether we are going to call ita 
war or not; whether, as I said, we are going 
to go back to the eighteenth century or not, 
is silly. Mr. Hitler never calls any of his 
wars by their right name. He calls them pro- 
tecting the people he is murdering. If we 
want to call this protecting Germany, that is 
all right by me. 

Mr. Lee. May I ask Senator WHEELER a 
question? Senator WHEELER makes a charge 
of dictatorship with respect to this particu- 
lar bill. Wouldn’t any plan, to be effective, 
have to locate power to act in somebody, 
and isn’t the charge of dictator coming from 
the same people who have been shouting it 
for several years? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all. Let me say the 
same people that have been shouting dicta- 
tor at Mr. Roosevelt for the past 7 years are 
now wanting to make him a dictator; all of 
the economic royalists, all of the war- 


mongers that have been fighting him, in- 
cluding Mr, Willkie, are on your side and 


want to go to war, and all the international 
bankers are on your side and want to go to 
war. 

Mr. Lee. I think it is rather a strong 
statement to say that we want to go to war. 

Mr. Fiynn. I want to ask Senator LEE 
something. Now, Senator Lez, it seems to 
me, rather agreed a moment ago, when I 
asked him if we were in war. He said, “Yes, 
Germany has declared war on us.” 

Mr. LEE. You are mistaken. I said he is 
making war on us. 

Mr. Frynn. And we are making war on 
him without declaring war on him. Now, 
about 3 or 4 months ago the Senator, in the 
United States Senate, made the statement 
that in the event of war the Government 
will have to control the press, 

Mr. Lee. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Fiynn. Now, Senator, don’t say you 
didn’t say that. 

Mr. Lee. I didn’t say that. I said in the 
event of war it might be necessary for the 
Government to take over a newspaper or & 
radio station in order to give the people the 
facis. 

Mr. Fiynn. Now, Senator, you have to 
permit me to with you, because I 
checked up on it before I came here. I will 
give you the page so you can see it yourself. 

I will tell you what the Senator said. He 
said: “Hitler makes war by propaganda, and 
we are being warred upon by these propa- 
gandists. To combat these dictators we will 
have to imitate them. We have to make 
propaganda, too, and we will have to control 
the newspapers.” 

Mr, Lee. I did not say that. 

Mr. Fiynn. What I want to know now is, 
my recollection of what the Senator said-—— 

Mr. Lee (interposing). Watch your blood 
pressure, John. 





Admission of European Labor Leaders to 
the United States 
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Mr. EDELSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
inaugurated as President of the United 
States for the third time. In taking the 
oath of office he expressed the keynote 
of his third term as the reaffirmation of 
a democracy that is alive and growing 
and will not die. 

An example of our democracy in ac- 
tion is the recent admission of 400 
European labor leaders, writers, and 
scholars to this country. Had they not 
been rescued from Nazi- and Soviet- 
invaded countries they would have faced 
death by the Gestapo and the G. P. U. 

In our industrial civilization one of 
the cornerstones of democracy is the 
trade-union movement. In each country 
conquered by nazi-ism and its attendant 
barbarians, the first victims have been 
the labor unions and their leaders. 
Flight to other European countries is no 
longer possible now, and the United 
States today is the last peaceful haven of 
democracy. 

The admission of this notable group 
of labor leaders as temporary visitors 
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during the conflagration in Europe is 
another application of President Roose- 
velt’s humane promise that the friends 
of democracy would always be welcome. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, ably 
assisted by Breckinridge Long, took swift 
action in accord with the President’s 
policy, and allowed no entangling red 
tape to hinder the issuance of their visas. 

The trade-union groups in this coun- 
try were mainly instrumental in arrang- 
ing for the admission of these union 
leaders and liberals. Their death at the 


‘hands of fascism would have weakened 


all labor unions. Their presence here 
is not only a contribution to the prog- 
ress of this country, but constitutes the 
creation of a corps of missionaries who 
will return to spread the new democracy 
in their own countries. Aware of the 
importance of these labor leaders, Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, took the lead in 
stating their plight and urging that 
visas be issued to them. Behind Pres- 
ident Green stood the Jewish Labor 
Committee. It has extended aid to all 
the victims of the Nazis on a non- 
sectarian basis and without regard to 
race. This committee was organized 
in 1934, with the late B. Charney Vladeck 
as chairman, because organized Jewish 
workers realized that the struggle against 
anti-Semitism is part of the general 
struggle against fascism and for democ- 
racy. The enemy of the Jew is always 
the enemy of organized labor. 

Prominent among the leaders of the 
J. L. C. are representatives of A. F. of 
L., C. I. O., and unaffiliated unions, all 
united in the task of fighting for democ- 
racy. When Vladeck died his post and 
his work were taken over by Adolph Held, 
president of the Amalgamated Bank, 
New York’s labor bank. David Dubin- 
sky, president of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, is 
treasurer of the committee. 

J. Baskin, gemeral secretary of the 
Workmen’s Circle, is secretary of the 
Jewish Labor Committee, and I. Minkoff 
is the executive secretary. Numerous 
other prominent members could be men- 
tioned were I to have the time, among 
them Jacob S. Potofsky, general secre- 
tary treasurer, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, and Max Zaritsky, 
president, United Hatters, Cap, and Milli- 
nery Workers’ International Union. The 
committee furnished the funds to bring 
these labor leaders and liberals to the 
United States and will provide money to 
maintain them. The Jewish Daily For- 
ward, whose editor was the committee’s 
first chairman, has done much to aid the 
committee, and the sterling pen and sil- 
ver tongue of its grand old editor, Abra- 
ham Cahan, has been freely used in 
helping the committee to achieve its 
goal. 

The happy admission of this small 
group of 400 labor leaders, whose number 
includes Germans, Austrians, Russians, 
Italians, Jews, Frenchmen, Poles, Span- 
iards, Czechs, and many others, is not 
the end of the Jewish Labor Committee. 
It will continue the battle against fas- 
cism and barbarism until the triumph of 
democracy is assured everywhere, 
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Expenditures Under the National-Defense 
Program 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am directing the attention of Members of 
the House to a House concurrent resolu- 
tion that I introduced today. This reso- 
lution provides for a joint committee 
composed of five Members of the House of 
Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker, and five Members of the Senate, 
to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate. The committee is to be non- 
partisan. Its duties will be to keep itself 
currently informed on all expenditures 
made under the national-defense pro- 
gram, to be advised concerning the con- 
tracts made on behalf of the Government, 
and to examine such contracts if the 
committee sees fit to do so. The com- 
mittee would also confer and advise with 
those in the administration who have 
charge of carrying out the defense pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government is en- 
gaged in the biggest peacetime arma- 
ment program it has ever known. We 
have already spent billions of dollars. 
It is estimated that we will spend from 
twenty to twenty-five billion dollars for 
armaments in the next few months. We 
are informed that out of the appropria- 
tions this year approximately 70 per- 
cent will be for defense purposes. 

In view of this tremendous expendi- 
ture of funds, and in view of the grave 
purpose for which they are being used, 
I think this committee is most impor- 
tant. Congress can do nothing more val- 
uable for the country than to keep care- 
fully and closely informed on the prog- 
ress of the defense program. 

At the present time we secure our in- 
formation through the newspapers or by 
personally going to the heads of the de- 
partments or to individuals in various 
offices of the Government. There should 
be a more efficient and practical method 
of getting at the facts. 

Among other things this committee 
would examine the contracts, learn to 
whom they are made, the amounts 
thereof. In other words, secure more 
definite information as to how this money 
is actually being spent. 

This committee would act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Members of Con- 
gress. It would also be in a position to 
render valuable advice to those in charge 
of our defense program. 

Mr. Speaker, at the present time there 
are rumors about the extravagant man- 
ner in which some of the funds are being 
used. We are told that huge profits are 
being made from the funds that have 
been appropriated. If this is true, we 
ought to know it and correct it. We 


do not want to repeat some of the situa- 
tions that came about during the World 
War. There is no objection, of course, to 
any industry making a fair profit, but 
funds that are appropriated to build our 
national defenses must not be wasted or 
used for making multimillionaires. I 
think this committee could be most help- 
ful in that respect. It could examine 
defense contracts and find out more 
about the way in which this money is 
used. 

We also hear a lot of criticism to the 
effect that only big industries are given 
the contracts, and smaller concerns do 
not have a fair chance to participate. 
Why not find out about it? If a wrong 
is being committed, let us correct it. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, there is a 
lot of discussion about so-called bottle- 
necks. Why not let the committee go 
into that situation and determine if any- 
one is to blame? During the past several 
months we have heard criticism to the 
effect that Congress was dilatory; that 
some who are in charge of the affairs of 
the administration are inefficient; that 
industry was holding up defense con- 
tracts until guaranteed certain profits; 
and that labor in some instances did not 
seem to want to cooperate to the fullest 
extent. This committee would be most 
invaluable in investigating the entire sit- 
uation very carefully. It could find 
where the blame lies, if there is any, and 
take steps to straighten it out. The 
effect of this resolution would not retard 
the defense program. It would help 
speed it up. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government is en- 
gaged upon a most stupendous task. The 
very efficiency of our democrecy is on 
trial right now. It behooves every Mem- 
ber of Congress as well as every patriotic 
citizen in this land to give careful and 
thoughtful consideration to the preserva- 
tion of our democracy. We should do 
everything we can to help it work more 
effectively. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
adoption of this resolution is one step in 
that direction. 





Why Discriminate Against the Middle 
West? 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, nowhere in 
the United States is there a higher per- 
centage of loyalty to our American Gov- 
ernment and our American way of life 
than in the nine States that constitute 
the Midwest Defense Conference, organ- 
ized now more than one-half year ago. 
This conference has been constantly call- 
ing to the attention of the officials of our 
Government the fact that the United 
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States is not taking advantage of that 
vast invulnerable and impregnable area 
west of the Mississippi and east of the 
Rockies. Here there are vast resources 
of manpower, of skilled labor, of taw 
materials, of transportation facilities— 
everything that is needed. 

If we are never going to get into war, 
we need no defense industries anywhere; 
if there is a chance of us getting into 
war, we need as many of them as far in- 
land as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, 
I shall in a moment insert in the Recorp 
three resolutions passed recently by the 
Midwest Defense Conference. I am 
amazed by the statement in the first one 
that the average per capita defense ex- 
penditure in the United States to De- 
cember 15 last, as reflected by the con- 
tracts, was $73.37, while in the nine States 
comprising this conference that per cap- 
ita expenditure was only $15.59. The 
northeast part of the United States is 
now on a boom because of this war. Price 
increases on practically everything we 
in the Middle West have to buy have been 
entirely out of proportion, due to the war, 
to price increases on those things which 
we have to sell, thus increasing that dis- 
criminating differential that we so long 
have suffered. 

Mr. Speaker, after watching these un- 
fair practices for now almost i year, and 
after making frequent speeches protest- 
ing the treatment which we of the Mid- 
west are receiving, I now charge that the 
Army is permitting itself to be in the 
position of discriminating against the 
Middle West at the expense of disrupting 
the economy of that section and at the 
expense of weakening the national de- 
fense of this Nation. [Applause.] 

I insert here the resolutions: 
RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE MIDWEST DEFENSE 

CONFERENCE MEETING IN KANSAS CITY, MO., 

JANUARY 15, 1941 

Resolution No. 1 

Whereas daily articles in the press continue 
to describe the location of national-defense 
plants, both Government and privately 
owned, along the coasts and in other vulner- 
able spots in the country; and 

Whereas an analysis of national-defense 
contracts issued up to December 15, 1940, 
show a per capita expenditure of only $15.59 
in the nine States making up the Midwest 
Defense Conference, while the national aver- 
age per capita expenditure was $73.37 for this 
same period: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the Midwest Defense Conference, meeting in 
Kansas City, Mo., January 15, 1941, again calls 
attention of the Government officials to this 
unsound development and urges a reexami- 
nation of the Middle West for more of these 
plants, so that the national security and the 
national economy may be better served. 

Resolution No. 3 

Whereas frequent visits to Washington by 
members of the Midwest Defense Conference 
have revealed a deplorable overcrowding of 
Government offices, transportation facilities, 
and all other avenues of normal, efficient 
business due to the rapidly expanding needs 
of the Government under its rearmament 
program; and 

Whereas building in Washington to satisfy 
this temporary need will not only cost mil- 
lions, but will rob the Nation of thousands of 
workmen who are needed on other production 
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items and thus needlessly delay the whole 
defense program: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the executive committee of the 
Midwest Defense Conference, meeting in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., January 15, 1941, That certain 
purely routine departments of Government 
be removed immediately from Washington 
and located, at least for the period of the 
emergency, in one or another city of the Mid- 
die West. 

Resolution No. 4 

Whereas the National Defense Commission 
in rearming America has announced a plan 
to make the fullest possible use of the manu- 
facturing facilities in existing shops and 
plants throughout the country through a 
farming-out policy, before the heavy costs and 
delays incident to building and equipping 
new plants are incurred: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Midwest Defense Con/fer- 
ence, meeting in Kansas City, Mo., January 
15, 1941, That the conference heartily ap- 
proves this program and urges its accelera- 
tion. 





Excess Rates in Spokane, Wash., for 
Electricity Are a Million and a Quarter 
Dollars Per Year 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, after five 
rate reductions made by the Washington 
Water Power Co., it is significant that 
this company is still charging more than 
a million and a quarter dollars per year 
in excess rates in my home city of 
Spokane, Wash. This fact was shown by 
a very complete and official survey and 
report made by one of the outstanding 
independent electrical engineering firms 
in America, Burns & McDonnell, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

The city of Spokane is the metropolis 
of a vast region known as the inland 
empire. It is located a little over 90 
miles from Grand Coulee Dam. If it 
were getting power from Grand Coulee 
today, its annual power bill would be 
$1,250,000 less than the private power 
company, whose activities are directed by 
the Electric Bond & Share Co., of New 
York, now charge, and not a dollar in 
taxes would be lost. 

Just let me point out concretely the 
differences in rates between Spokane and 
Tacoma—Spokane with private power, 
Tacoma with public power; both cities 
in the same State: 

A resident in Spokane using 250 kilo- 
watt-hours of electrical energy per 
month in his home pays $7.12; for the 
same amount of electrical energy in 
Tacoma he pays $3.20. 

If he is a merchant, hotel keeper, or 
businessman of any kind in Spokane, 
and he uses 6,000 kilowatt-hours in a 
month, he pays $112.50. In Tacoma he 
would get the same service, and for the 
same amount of energy would pay only 
$61.50. 


Ba wa mA 


Let us take a small factory in Spo- 
kane; for a given amount of electricity 
for industrial service, the owner would 
pay $1,239 in a month. If he were in 
Tacoma, for the same amount of elec- 
trical energy he would pay $590. The 
above figures are taken from the last 
report on rates made by the Federal 
Power Commission, January 1, 1940. It 
is true there have been some slight re- 
ductions since that report, but those 
people who pay the bills will see but 
little difference in them when they are 
submitted. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Spokane 
are beginning to realize they have been 
shamelessly overcharged by the power 
trust, and so on March 11, they will vote 
on the question of whether they, too, 
shall enjoy the advantages of cheap elec- 
tricity from the Grand Coulee Dam, 
which rightfully belongs to them, or 
whether they shall continue to pay mil- 
lions of dollars in tribute, largely on 
watered stock owned and controlled out 
of our State. 

The Electric Bond & Share Co., who 
are the real owners of the Washington 
Water Power Co., recently sent Mr. Kin- 
sey Robinson to Spokane, and gave him 
the title of president of the company. 
He was selected because of his unusual 
ability in the political field, and because 
he has shown that he knows how, when, 
and where to spend lavishly the rate- 
payers’ money, in a way to make. them 
like it, and at the same time to defeat 
their best interests. 

I want the American people to know 
what is happening in my home city. I 
want the facts disclosed by the Burns 
and McDonnell engineering report to be 
available to the Members of this Con- 
gress and to my constituents in my con- 
gressional district. A study of this re- 
port will convince any fair-minded per- 
son that the citizens of Spokane have 
the greatest opportunity in the history 
of that city to enjoy the advantage of 
cheap electricity from a great power 
project that is at their door and stands 
ready to serve them. By accepting this 
advantage in the coming election they 
will be assured of the early construction 
of a great power line bringing Grand 
Coulee power into the city and they will 
likewise go a long way toward insuring 
the development of the Columbia Basin 
lands, because the sale of Grand Coulee 
power and the irrigation of the lands 
must go forward at the same time. 

If the people were to reject the offer 
that is being held out to them, there 
would be no transmission line built out 
from Grand Coulee to Spokane, and 
there probably would be a long time 
elapse before land development oc- 
curred on the Columbia Basin. The 
city itself could look forward to no fu- 
ture growth. The people of Spokane 
would simply condemn themselves to a 
condition where they would pay from 
one to two million dollars a year in over- 
charges for electricity, to a small group 
of men in New York City, who now have 
absolute control of the whole power sit- 
uation in Spokane, and in the meantime 
Grand Coluee power would be carried 
away by new lines built across the moun- 
tains to the west side of the States of 
Oregon and Washington, 
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The report I refer to was published 
in the Spokesman-Review on December 
21, 1940, and it is just what City Com- 
missioner Otto Dirkes said it was, “A fair 
and full report.” It follows: 


[From the Spokesman-Review of December 
21, 1940] 

Crry Prant Wovutp Repuce ELectricity BI.is 
39.2 PeRCENT—Bic Savine To CONSUMERS Is 
EsTIMATED IN SURVEY BY ENGINEERS 
Results of an exhaustive 3 months’ sur- 

vey of the probable costs, advantages, and 

disadvantages to Spokane of a municipal 
electric light and power distributing system 
for Spokane were announced yesterday. 

High lights of the report include: 

Cost to city, new............... $6, 025, 500 

Cost with a general office build- 
ing, $445,000, and working cap- 
| | _— le T AE C 

Estimated depreciated value of 
W. W. P. system should city 
care to take it over____....-.. 

Present revenue of the W. W. P. 


6, 545, 500 


3, 802, 500 


3, 250, 000 
Same would cost under Bonne- 

ville resale rates (proposed to 

be adopted for Spokane) ---.. 1, 975, 000 

Saving to consumers in power charges, 39.2 
percent. 

The 80-page report on the survey was filed 
with the city commissioners by Burns & Mc- 
Donnell, public utility engineers of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The report is signed by R. E. McDonnell, 
senior member of the firm; C. K. Mathews, 
principal engineer, and R. L. Baldwin, an 
assistant engineer in the survey. Burns & 
McDonnell are to receive $13,500 for their 
work. 

The report was read to the commissioners 
at two closed sessions. R. E. McDonnell was 
authorized to prepare a condensation of the 
report for publication. The report will be 
made a matter of record at the council meet- 
ing this morning. 

Mayor Sutherlin said he had no comment 
to make on the report. 


VOTERS TO DECIDE 


“This is a complete and illuminating re- 
port,” said Commissioner Hendricks. “I 
think all of the commissioners will vote to 
submit the question of municipal power to 
the voters at the March 11 election. In or- 
dering this survey and the submission of this 
question to the voters there is nothing that I 
have against the Washington Water Power Co. 

“As a commissioner I would wholly fail in 
my duty if I did not afford the voter a chance 
to say whether he wants Coulee Dam power 
with the accompanying low rates or continue 
to use private power. Spokane is so close to 
the Grand Coulee Dam that we cannot afford 
to let the opportunity slip to grasp it. The 
responsibility will then be up to the voters.” 


FAIR, FULL REPORT 


“I think this report, with its indicated 
large saving in electric light and power 
charges, is a fine Christmas gift for the peo- 
ple,” said Commissioner Dirkes. “The report 
covers the subject fully, is fair and should be 
read with great interest. I am for submission 
of the question to the people.” 

Commissioner English pronounced the re- 
port “very complete, enlightening, and de- 
serving of serious consideration by every 
citizen.” 

“We have made surveys of the cost of elec- 
tric light and power systems and other mu- 
nicipal utilities for more than 400 cities,” said 
R. E. McDonnell. “We are always subject to 
attack in these reports by the opposition, to 
which we have become accustomed. Spokane 
has a wonderful opportunity to secure its own 
light and power distribution on a basis which 
will pay the cost of installation in a period of 
years.” 
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STATEMENT BY COUNCIL 


The city council issued the following state- 
ment on the report: 

Three months ago the city commissioners 
authorized the nationally known engineering 
firm, Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., to make surveys, estimates, 
and report upon the feasibility of a munici- 
pally owned and operated electrical distribu- 
tion system serving the city of Spokane, 
utilizing the cheap power from the Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville Dams. 

This engineering report, a voluminous docu- 
ment of over 80 pages and many tables, dia- 
grams, maps, and curves, reaches the terse 
conclusion “We find that a municipal system 
can be constructed and operated by the city 
and that the revenues therefrom, at rates as 
low as Bonneville standard rates, which are 
approximately 40 percent lower than those 
now in effect, will be more than sufficient to 
pay all operating expenses, taxes, interest on 
revenue bonds, and retire all indebtedness on 
the project.” fk 

The conclusions are based upon purchasing 
power at the city’s gates, which power the 
Bonneville administration proposes to fur- 
nish over duplicate wires on a steel transmis- 
sion line built by and at the expense of the 
Federal Government. 

The city has two courses that could be fol- 
lowed: One, to acquire outright by purchase 
from the Washington Water Power Co. their 
distribution system at a fair and reasonable 
price; or, if unable to purchase, then proceed 
to build a completely new and modern dis- 
tribution system of underground construc- 
tion in the business districts and overhead 
construction in the residential areas, cover- 
ing in all respects the service now rendered 
within the city limits by the Washington 
Water Power Co. 

COST IS $6,545,000 


The cost of a complete, new distribution 
system of modern design is $6,025,500, includ- 
ing overheads, and would serve all the cus- 
tomers now served within the city limits. If 
the city engages in the business of selling 
electricity, it will need either to purchase or 
build an office building to house the billing 
and collecting departments, a repair and sup- 
ply building, automotive equipment, pole- 
storage yards, meter- and transformer-storage 
structures, substation sites, and working 
capital, all of which will cost an additional 
$520,000, making a total outlay of $6,545,000, 
and it is proposed to issue revenue bonds 
against the utility itself to build and equip 
the system ready for serving the 37,000 cus- 
tomers within the city. 

LIST BONNEVILLE OFFER 


The Bonneville authority offers to supply 
at its standard rates of $17.50 per kilowatt 
year, also agrees to build and equip the high 
tension transformer station at the city’s 
gates and deliver this power at the reduced 
voltage of 13,200 required for distribution 
over the city. 

The proposed distribution system will re- 
quire 18 circuits at 13,200 volts, in addition 
to five circuits planned for serving the busi- 
ness district. Two circuits will connect from 
the main substation to the city’s hydroelec- 
tric plant and pumping station and the re- 
maining 11 circuits will be divided into two 
groups, one group serving the area of the 
city south of the Spokane River and the other 
serving the area to the north of the river. 


GIVE SALES SUMMARY 


The engineers have, in their report, shown 
the amount of electricity consumed in Spo- 


kane over past years and what would be con- 
sumed over years up to 1950. These tables 
are interesting, but at this time only a sum- 
mary for 1939 will be quoted. A summary 
of kilowatt-hour sales by the municipal sys- 
tem for 1939 would be as follows: 

Domestic, 63,300,000; commercial, 46,550,- 
000; industrial, 46,900,000; street lighting, 
4,451,000; total, 158,201,000. 


BETTER STREET LIGHTING 


Here, it might be added that Spokane’s 
street lighting use of electricity is only 37 
kilowatt hours per capita as compared to 
Tacoma’s 64 kilowatt-hours per capita, giv- 
ing Tacoma nearly twice the illumination for 
a smaller area. A study of street illumina- 
tion over the country shows the municipal 
systems enjoy approximately twice the illu- 
mination as do privately owned systems. 

The kilowatt-hour sales for the municipai 
system for 1939 would be 158,200,000 and 
amount purchased would be 179,773,000 with 
a load factor of 50 percent. This would give 
a peak load at the substation of 41,044 kilo- 
watts. 

PLENTY OF JUICE 


Here it might be noted that each one of 
the 18 proposed generating units at Grand 
Coulee is 105,000 kilowatts capacity, showing 
Spokane’s present use of electricity is only 
one forty-seventh of the electricity that will 
be available from this, the world’s largest 
generating plant. 


The total annual cost of delivered power 
purchased wholesale from the Bonneville ad- 
ministration at a cost of $17.50 per kilowatt- 
year based on the annual peak load of 41,044 
kilowatts, would have been for 1939, $718,270. 

A summary of the gross revenues from the 
municipal system at the standard resale rates 
or approximately 40 percent lower than the 
present Washington Water Power Co. rates 
would yield the foliowing amounts for 1939: 

Residential, $890,000; commercial, $668,000; 
industrial, $365,000; street lighting, $52,000; 
total, $1,975,000. 

In order to arrive at the net revenues from 
municipal system operation, it is necessary to 
deduct the amount paid for purchased power, 
deduct all operating expenses, customer costs, 
and taxes. 

Taxes deducted are arrived at by taking the 
total amount of taxes, estimated, paid by the 
Washington Water Power Co. for city, county, 
State, and school purposes, including fran- 
chise tax, occupational tax, State excise tax, 
a total of $252,000. Thus it cannot be said 
that the city or State will lose anything in 
taxes by engaging in municipai ownership. 

It is a practice followed in all Federal power 
projects, such as Boulder, T. V. A., and others 
to pay out of the proceeds sums equaling the 
taxes to the cities, States, and counties, so 
no loss of taxes will fall upon the communi- 
ties changing ownership. A comparison of 
the gross revenues for 1939 is as follows: 


Gross revenue, 1939 








Washing: 
Class of consump- | ton Water | Bonne- Savj 
tion Power Co. | ville rates | “8¥'28 
rates 
Residential_......... $1, 484, 000 | $890,000 | $594,000 
Commercial......... 1, 120, 000 668, 000 452, 000 
Fodustrigh ss cinccneds 554,000 | 265, 000 189, 000 
Street lighting....... 94, 000 62, 000 42, 000 


TOE. ccccecas 8, 252, 000 | 1, 975, 000 | 1, 277, 000 
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The percent reduction follows: Residen- 
tial, 40; commercial, 40.2; industrial, 34; 
street lighting, 44.5; total, 39.2, 


SAVINGS TO CITY 


The total saving to the city for all uses 
of electricity is shown in the following table: 

















Wash- 
ington | Bonne- : 
Water ville Saving 
Power rates 

Co. rates 


City of Spokane 





Street lights............ $52, 000 $42, 000 
Water pumping 


(2,405,000 kilowatt- 


$94, 000 


eee 20, 500 16, 600 3, 900 
Other service (867,000 

kilowatt-hours) _...... 22, 200 8, 300 13, 900 
Park department-__-_._-_- £00 500 400 
Echools in Spokane 

(685,000 kilowatt- 

PE culsacnontnacon 


19, 800 7,300 12, 500 
sasceesencecs 157, 400 





84, 700 





NET EARNINGS 


The net earnings are as follows for 1939 to 
1945, inclusive: 





Operatin 


. Gross rev- Net earn- 
Year expenses : 
enue plus taxes ings 

eee $1, 975,000 | $1, 489, 000 486, 000 
Pe nchsthtiananaeeipies 2, 041, 000 1, 508, 000 &33, 000 
We iaitekchiemnnme 2, 084, 000 1, 524, 000 560, 000 
I i ncdiicabieatat to 2, 143,000 | 1, 546, 000 597, 000 
encase 2, 186, 000 1, 564, 000 622, 000 
NOME ee races 2, 240,000 | 1, 584, 000 | 656, 000 
PU cadbatasanedios 2, 295, 1, C04, 600 | 691, £00 





These net earnings, the engineers say, must 
be used to pay interest on the bonds and to 
retire bonds as they mature. Any surplus 
remaining thereafter may be used to build 
additions or extensions to the system, or they 
may be absorbed by a further reduction in 
rates from time to time. 


The engineers state that the sum of the an- 
nual interest and principal payments on bonds 
or all fixed charges have been calculated on 
the basis of 30-year serial bonds, bearing 4- 
percent interest, a rate higher than will prob- 
ably prevail. This would require an equal 
annual payment throughout the life of the 
bonds of 5.783 percent of the total amount of 
the bond issue. 


SURPLUS IS ESTIMATED 


The surplus by years starting with 1939, as 
if the system were in operation as of that 
year, is as follows: 





] 
Net Fixed Accumu- 











Year : z Surplus lated 

earnings | charges surplus 
) eee $486, 000 | $378, C00 | $108, COO $108, 000 
a 533,000 | 378,000 | 155, 000 263, 000 
WR dntniadeaihs: 560, 000 378, 000 182, 000 445, 000 
WRinsbeccscs 597, 000 378, 000 219, 000 664, 000 
i scctediecateani 622, 000 578, 000 244, 000 908, 000 
| | ea 656,000 | 378,000 | 278,000 | 1, 186, 000 
ar 691, 000 378, 000 | 313,000 | 1, 499, 000 
ae 714,000 | 378,000 | 336,000 | 1, 835, 000 
Be ncinctieiiell 746, 000 | 378,000 | 368,000 | 2, 203,000 
WOR cccteoone 769, 000 | 378,000 | 391,000 | 2, 594,000 
1949...cee0ee--| 805,000 | 378, 000 427,000 | 3,021, 000 
Weetdushibance 840, 000 378, 000 462, 000 | 3, 483, 000 


APDENNIYVY MOA MIT AAATNMDMAACTINATAT DmAADN ae 
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MONTHLY BILLS 


Reduction in bills with the proposed sys- 
tem will be as follows: 











Residential 
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Washington Wate. Pow: 
OF CO... cocenccocnsece 
Se ee 
SAVINGS 
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Washington Water Pow- 























I oo pee ees tec $15. 69 |$27.19 $21.00 | $41.00 
Municipal..............- | 9.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | 23.40 
SAVINGS 
I ois wicnstineeanin 6.69 | 13.19 | 7.00 17. 60 
AREUIES catcimnsccecine 80. 28 |158. 28 | 84.00 | 211.20 
St citi hnaea 43 | 48 | 33 | 8 





Industria! power 
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es Seicess 
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eli inniliaiciaaacaiemamamsiangaiginl 
BILLS 
Washington Water Power 
i a a eas \t $1,100 |! $1,460 $2, 810 
SS ee 985 | 1,274 2, 340 
SAVINGS : _ 
DENY. ons cnet ananeemed 115 | 185 470 
Renee ccnesiininacasihs 1,380 | 2,220] 5640 
Dibeiib  e ee s | 10. 12.6 16.7 
1 Washington Water Power Co. schedule No. 43 (in- 
cidental lighting not to exceed 15 percent of the power 
demand) 


WILL PAY ITS WAY 


The engineers arrive at the present value 
of the existing distribution system owned 
by the Washington Water Power Co. within 
the corporate limits of Spokane by deter- 
mining the accrued depreciation, or loss in 
useful service life, and subtracting this 
amount from the estimated cost of the pro- 
posed new distribution system. 

The calculated accrued depreciation for 
each account is shown in the report for all 
separate items of property, but summarized, 
it is as follows: 

Estimated cost of new system__. $6, 025, 500 


Estimated accrued depreciation. 2,223, 000 
Depreciated cost......... 8, 802, 500 


The depreciated cost is an indication of 
the value of the existing distribution system. 
The general conclusion arrived at by the 
engineers is that the system, if acquired at 
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HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WORCESTER 
DAILY TELEGRAM 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Worcester 
Daily Telegram of January 10, 1941: 


[From the Worcester Daily Telegram of 
January 10, 1941] 


REPUBLICANS AND ROOSEVELT 


It would have been better ail round, we be- 
lieve, if Mrs. Roosevelt had repressed that 
anguished cry which she uttered, through 
the Evening Gazette and other newspapers 
on Tuesday, because not many Republicans 
had applauded, on the day before, the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress, in which he out- 
lined—with eloquence unusual even for 
him—this Nation’s aims in the menacing 
days ahead. 

And it would have been better, too, we be- 
lieve, if those Republicans who have under- 
taken to reply to Mrs. Roosevelt had kept 
silence; they have succeeded only in making 
a dubious matter more dubious. There are 
many reasons, wholly apart from partisan 
affiliations, why a truly patriotic man or 
woman might have applauded but sparingly 
or not at all during the President’s reading of 
his message. His were solemn words, words 
not to be taken lightly, words the implica- 
tions of which cannot but give pause to 
thoughtful Americans. 

But those Republicans who have sought to 
defend their failure to applaud—with one 
exception, Representative Mason, of Illinois— 
admit by the character of their defense that 
they acted on narrow partisan grounds. This 
cannot but be humiliating to the rank and 
file of what was once the Grand Old Party, 
the party of Lincoln and other immortal 
Americans. It is humiliating even though 
only a handful of Republican Members of 
Congress are involved in this particular in- 
eptitude. 

We are giving away no secret when we say 
that the Republican Party nationally is just 
about bankrupt of leadership. Under our 
political system the party must look to the 
Republicans in Congress for guidance in the 
long intervais between Presidential elections. 
What guidance has been forthcoming has, 
for the most part, been unsatisfactory. In- 
deed, the Republican rank and file at the 
Philadelphia convention last spring, em- 
phaticaliy repudiated that guidance when 
they nominated Mr. Willkie for the Presi- 
dency. 

As regards foreign policy, Mr. Willkie stood 
shoulder to shoulder with President Roose- 
velt. That is why he was nominated over 
Vandenberg and Taft and Dewey. And that’s 
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why he was almost elected. He alone of the 


voted honestly for Roosevelt, voted for all 
aid, short of war, for those who are strug- 


promised it. 

Republicans have a right to regret that 
the Nation did not assign to Mr. Willkie the 
task of leading it in the fulfillment of that 
promise, that the Nation left this momentous 
undertaking in the hands of a man whose 
capacity for executive direction they have 
long questioned. But now that the Nation 
has made its decision, it is for all citizens, 
Republicans as well as Democrats, in and 
out of Congress, to do all they can to further 
the fulfillment of that promise—to build up 
our national-defense potentialities to the 
point where we can render effective aid in 
the war to preserve human liberty. This is 
the sentiment of the vast majority of Repub- 
licans, Republicans in Congress please note, 





America’s Position Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


A LETTER TO THE PEOPLE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, because I believe it important 
for all public officials to take the people 
as fully as possible into their confidence 
and to reveal to the people their own 
thinking on these terribly critical ques- 
tions as clearly as they can I have pre- 
pared the following letter which I am 
sending to those who write to me on mat- 
ters of foreign affairs. 


Dear FRIEND: Your letter regarding Amer- 
ica’s foreign policy and the future peace of 
our country has been received. I think it 
no more than fair to answer you as fully as 
I can, sharing with you not only my own 
thoughts but also as much as I know about 
the present real situation which as you know 
changes almost daily now. I want you to 
know also that I am sending this same letter 
to all the people who have written me regard- 
less of whether they have written to advocate 
a policy of complete isolation and to con- 
demn outright the giving of any aid to Great 
Britain or whether they have written urging 
the immediate entry of America into the war 
on the side of England. I have received 
hundreds of letters running all the way be- 
tween these two extreme positions. I only 
wish that I could be half as positive about 
what the future holds in store if we follow 
certain courses of action as most of the people 
who have written me seemed to be. 
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As I see it, our most important duty is to 
push forward as rapidly as we possibly can 
our national-defense program. Not only must 
we construct airplanes and naval vessels just 
as rapidly as possible but we must also build 
into our own hearts and those of our fellow 
citizens a dynamic faith in America, what 
she has stood for, and what she is going to 
stand for in the future. Even if only a few 
of us see it, yet the greatest truth about the 
present situation is the fact that we are wit- 
nessing one of the great periods of change 
in all the history of the world. It is marked 
by a great contest between the principles of 
dictatorship and the principle of democracy 
for the allegiance of the people around the 
world. Before this period has passed into 
history, we shall see one of two things: 
Either a reversion of mankind to very old 
forms of government wherein the people gen- 
erally are subject to the will of a few all- 
powerful individuals at the head of great 
military states, or else a further development 
of democracy so that all people may really 
share in the benefits made possible by ma- 
chinery, electrical power, and technological 
advance. We cannot, therefore, lay down for 
one single moment our effort to build in our 
own country and under its democratic Con- 
stitution a system of distribution and ex- 
change wherein there will be no surpluses 
until all the basic needs of the people have 
been filled. We must go forward to develop 
a truly constitutional monetary system, a 
national system of old-age pensions; we must 
attack farm tenancy and agricultural distress 
with all the vigor at our command; and, 
above all, we must solve on a long-range basis 
the central problem of unemployment. 

I cannot agree, however, with those people 
who take the position that all we need to do 
is solve our domestic economic problems and 
then all will be well. I think Mr. Hitler is 
real, that Mr. Stalin is real, that dictatorship 
is a bad thing, that it is a danger to almost 
everything Americans value. I think there 
is a real question which may be with us for 
some years to come as to whether or not free 
government is going to continue to live in 
the world. And I think there are very few 
Americans who have the slightest conception 
what the loss of the basic liberties they have 
always enjoyed would mean to them. We 
have learned to take these things for granted, 
and it is easy for some of us to lose our under- 
standing of how much they mean to the 
common citizen. It is hard for us to realize, 
for example, what the life of a people is like 
where the government of a country has de- 
stroyed and forbidden all free organizations 
of the people, stifled all opposition, and un- 
dertaken to direct even the thoughts and 
worship of the citizens. 

Two years ago I voted against the repeal 
of the arms embargo. I did so partly because 
I wanted, if possible, to give notice that the 
United States intended to keep out of the 
European struggle to the greatest possible 
extent. Nevertheless, that struggle came. It 
seems to me comparatively unimportant to 
argue about what its various causes were, 
and however much we may regret some of 
the events of the past few years we have got 
to face the present situaiion as it really is 
and to do the best we can about it. 

I have had opportunity to question a con- 
siderable number of people who have been 
in Europe recently and who should know 
something about the situation. I have asked 
them whether they believed the stories which 
we hear so often to the effect that the Ger- 
man dictator has embarked upon a program 
of conquest which he has no intention of 
terminating until he has extended his in- 
fluence throughout the world. Aimost with- 
out exception, these people have told me that 
they believe this was indeed the intention of 
Hitler. In addition to this factor, it is, I 
think, necessary to remember that the rela- 
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tionship between Germany and Japan has be- 
come one of apparently close cooperation and 
alliance and it seems to me that those people 
who take the position that we should have no 
concern whatsoever about the outcome of the 
struggle in Europe have not thought through 
the matter nor visualized what would have 
to happen to the United States and the 
life of her people if at some future time she 
were confronted by a Germany in control 
not only of Europe but of the seas surround- 
ing Europe and Africa and of a Japan im- 
measurably strengthened in the Far East. 
Perhaps this picture is too black but no man 
can say it is impossible in a world such as the 
one in which we live today. Under circum- 


. Stances like this could any of us work for 


peace or talk of a better world order or would 
we have to remain maybe for a generation an 
armed camp? These are things we must think 
about—they are not things we can wish out 
of existence. 

I agree, however, with those people who 
minimize the possibility of a direct military 
attack on the United States provided we are 
well prepared to defend our country. I think 
it is pcssible that we might for a very long 
time maintain ourselves at the cost of a 
great military establishment behind our ram- 
parts without suffering such an attack and 
maybe it would never come. Indeed, before 
I would send American soldiers to another 
continent for the purpose of invading it and 
sacrificing thereby many, many American 
lives, I would choose to wait on our own 
ground and prepere as best we could to ward 
off any danger which might present itself. 

But this is no happy prospect, and I think 
it is important for us to see clearly that in 
the world today there is no course which our 
country could possibly follow which does not 
involve real risks and serious dangers. More- 
over, there are some things which it seems to 
me we cannot fail to do. My interest is not 
in what happens to any empire or to the gold 
standard or to foreign investments or to the 
old-fashioned type of bank-dominated for- 
eign trade, all of which have in my opinion 
outlived their usefulness, but I do care a 
great deal what happens to the right of the 
people of the United States and of South 
America and indeed of England, Holland, Nor- 
way, and France to be free from the forces of 
bigotry and narrow hatreds and fears and 
ruthless conquests which present European 
dictatorship represents. Whatever else may 
be said, Britain’s fight is one on which the 
freedom of many nations depends, and I do 
not have the heart to be responsible for her 
defeat. I believe that our failure to supply 
her as far as we can with the material means 
of defense would constitute a decision on cur 
part for her defeat. I do not say this lightly 
or without some knowledge of the real situa- 
tion which I have gleaned not from news- 
papers but from conversation with people 
who have been there. 

The first point in the policy which I will 
support, therefore, is one of sending as much 
help as we can to Britain and the nations 
fighting with her in order to prevent a com- 
plete totalitarian victory in the world. I 
hope this can be done by means of transac- 
tions which will be complete at the time they 
are made, such as exchanges of armament and 
material for raw materials or other posses- 
sions of value which would be valuable to the 
United States. I even think outright gifts 
would be better than loans, for the loans 
almost certainly would never be repaid any- 
way. And I do not think that we should 
send equipment away to other countries to 
such an extent that it will seriously cripple 
our own national defense. Therefore, as 
always we come back in the end to the central 
proposition, namely, that everything depends 
upon the most rapid possible increase in our 
own production of the things made necessary 
by present tragic circumstances in the world 
and of the things that our own people need. 
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It is probable that the most important 
thing of all from a defense standpoint as well 
as from the standpoint of aid to Great Britain 
is airplanes. In this connection I cannot un- 
derstand why the plan advanced by Walter 
Reuther, of the Auto Workers Union, was 
turned down so quickly. This plan you will 
remember provided for a retooling of the au- 
tomobile factories and contemplated a pro- 
duction of 500 airplanes per day. Perhaps 
500 planes a day is overly ambitious—perhaps 
it is more than is really necessary, but I have 
yet to read or hear of a single competent 
engineering opinion to the effect that this 
plan is not a workable one. The only objec- 
tions raised have been that we would not 
have enough aluminum to accommodate the 
production of so many planes and that there 
would not be enough guns to mount on them. 
If this be true, then we might take a careful 
look at the control of aluminum production 
of this country by one corporation, and we 
might also say that if we cannot secure 
enough aluminum for 500 planes we will put 
this plan into effect for 250 or some other 
number. In any case, if we are in earnest 
about this defense program, and if there are 
to be sacrifices made in connection with it, 
I know of no more logical a thing to do than 
to build fewer new models of automobiles. 
Certainly this would be a whole lot better 
than to talk about curtailing the income of 
people whose incomes are already low or of 
cutting down on the employment of those 
who are still unemployed even now. 

The second main point in our foreign policy, 
which I personally believe is very important, 
is that our country should make a clear state- 
ment of the fact that it is seeking not only 
to prevent a triumph for the dictators but 
also to bring about at the earliest possible 
date a situation where a decent peace can he 
made. I think we should make it plain that 
we are not interested in a triumph for the old 
British aristocracy but rather in freedom for 
the British people and that the interests of 
our country can only be identified with that 
of any other country to the extent that these 
nations take their people into partnership in 
national life. I think we should make it 
clear that we are not interested in crushing 
any nation or any people and that the peace 
which we seek has got to be one which will 
be fair to all. 

A decent peace is, of course, not possible 
so long as Hitler is proposing death to every 
democracy and to anyone who dares to stand 
up against him. I think that if Hitler’s am- 
bitions can be definitely checked that the 
time may come when a settlement can be 
reached which will restore freedom to the 
nations that have been overrun by the Nazis 
and make possible a new attempt to build a 
decent world order. Just as soon as such a 
time comes I think America should try to 
bring about a peace, for if peace is restored 
we shall perhaps not make some of the blun- 
ders we have made in the past 22 years, and 
I am convinced that time will always fight 
on the side of the democracy rather than on 
the side of dictatorship. 

I am deeply impressed by the letters I have 
received from so many earnest people beg- 
ging that this country be kept out of war, 
and that to this end no further aid be given to 
Great Britain. There is nothing that I want 
to do so much as to keep this country at 
peace, but I am in duty bound to think of 
the peace of our children’s generation as well 
as the peace of our own. And there are 
forces loose in the world today which might 
in case of a totalitarian victory virtually sur- 
round the United States at a not far distant 
period and force upon us the greatest ar- 
mament race in all history with the United 
States attempting to compete against prac- 
tically the whole world. 

A decision to extend new help to England is 
dangerous because it might cause Germany 
to declare war on us now. A decision to 
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refuse such aid will not stop the progress of 
the dictator’s armed force. Such a decision 
might, indeed, keep us out of war by bringing 
about a speedy end to it in form of a complete 
Hitler victory. I do not think very many 
Americans have thought through what this 
might mean to us. It is true that I have 
seen this very course advocated in confidential 
letters prepared for the benefit of business and 
financial executives. And I think it is im- 
portant to remember that some elements in 
American industry have not forgotten what 
Hitler did to labor organizations and other 
organizations of the people. It cannot be 
denied that some of them still believe that 
Hitler’s way may be better for big business 
than the democratic way. 

Iam by no means saying that the democra- 
cies have never been wrong nor that they 
are not wrong in certain respects today. I 
think it would be tragic for another peace to 
be made like the Treaty of Versailles. But if 
Wwe can judge by recent history, a Hitler- 
dictated peace will certainly not be one which 
will be either fair or decent to anybody except 
Germany alone. Leaving aside, therefore, 
many of the arguments and contentions that 
have heretofore stirred cur minds as well as 
any regrets that in certain respects our for- 
eign policy has not been different, I think we 
must face with courage the tragic world sit- 
uation as it really is and must take the posi- 
tion that whether anyone likes it or not we 
intend to make America, for the time being, 
the source of necessary implements of de- 
fense to the democracies of the world. We 
should undertake this, as I have already said, 
with a view to preventing the totalitarian 
victory and domination, at the same time 
making it clear that we seek the earliest 
possible peace that can be made on a decent 
basis. And our support of the English cause 
must, as time goes on, increasingly depend 
upon our knowledge of British war aims and 
British ideas regarding a real new order in the 
world based on fairness to all. The task of 
America is to try to do these things and at 
the same time to keep out of war. It will not 
be easy. But I believe it can be done. And 
in any case there is not any reason for the 
slightest lessening of the oft-repeated deter- 
mination of American leaders not to send an 
American army to invade foreign continents. 

I conclude by saying that I believe, as I 
have always believed, that war is the most 
wrong thing in all human life. But America 
is living in a world where powerful nations 
have glorified war and where the attempt of 
many countries to pursue a completely neu- 
tral and peaceful course has been answered 
by ruthless conquests, the bombing of cities, 
and the subjugation of peoples. In a world 
like this we have to do the best we can to 
preserve for the future the values which we 
have held dear in the past and the hope for 
the solution of the economic problems of 
our people, which under democracy is always 
present but which once a dictatorship is 
established is gone forever. 

It would be foolish and unfair for me to 
attempt to promise anyone what the future 
holds in store for us. We have got to do as 
nearly as we can the right thing under pres- 
ent tragic circumstances. There is, so far as 
I can see, no road we could travel which will 
certainly be safe, no road we could travel 
which is absolutely certain to keep our coun- 
try permanently at peace. All any of us can 
do is our best from day to day, seeking in 
every way we can to make certain that the 
burdens of America’s effort will be equally 
shared now in proportion to ability to share 
them; and that, whatever may come in the 
future, everyone, including public officials, the 
old, the young, labor, industry, and every- 
body else, will do his part not only to defend 
our country but also to build a better and 
fairer and therefore stronger democracy than 
we have ever known. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERRY VOORHIS. 
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Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress my colleague 
from the great State of New York [Mar- 
Tin J. KENNEDY! offered a resolution 
on January 17, 1940, requesting that all 
negotiations for a St. Lawrence seaway 
pact be suspended until a very thorough 
study and survey of the subject could 
be made. No action was taken on this 
resolution. 

On January 16, 1941, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEnnepy] intro- 
duced a new and similar resolution. 
Many of us regretted that action was 
not taken on the resolution during the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. Had the reso- 
lution been approved the committee, 
with the assistance and cooperation of 
the many groups seriously studying this 
important question, would have many 
important facts to present to Congress 
for its study and consideration. In- 
stead, we are still entirely in the dark 
as to what provisions might be contained 
in treaty or agreement (whichever form 
it might take) to be presented for ap- 
proval. Newspaper articles indicate 
early presentation of this project. I 
trust hasty action on this important 
legislation may not be demanded. Too 
many hasty actions without careful in- 
vestigation and study are indeed bad 
under present world conditions. 

Study and investigation are far more 
important now than they were a year ago. 
A year ago I gave to the House reasons 
why the Kennedy resolution was worthy 
of consideration and passage. These 
same reasons apply at this time. In order 
to recall them to the old Members, as well 
as to present them to the new Members 
I now repeat them and will present new 
and additional data in a few days. 

When original negotiations began the 
subject was considered to be solely in 
the nature of a treaty, and it would, there- 
fore, be a subject only for Senate consid- 
eration; and it would require a two-thirds 
vote of that body. We learn from recent 
statements that authorization of this 
deep-waterway canal may take the form 
of an agreement between United States 
and Canada under a resolution which 
would require only a majority vote of both 
Houses. 

It therefore behooves every one of us, 
Mr. Speaker, to carefully study and weigh 
the many interesting and expensive prob- 
lems presented to the United States, to 
the State of New York, to my own con- 
gressional district, and to every taxpayer 
by this proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
which has been under discussion by con- 
ferees of the United States and Canada 
for some time. If the problems are con- 
sidered in a nonpartisan manner by any 
of the above groups to which it might be 


presented, the final decision of these con- 
siderations would favor the immediate 
adoption of the previously mentioned 
Kennedy measure; and the final decision, 
following the investigation mentioned in 
this measure, would, I believe, be against 
approval of the project—at least at this 
particular time. I therefore hope my 
colieagues will bring the Kennedy bill 
before the House for adoption, so that 
proper investigation and hearings can be 
held on this most important subject. Do 
not accept it as a minor piece of legisla- 
tion, overshadowed by appropriation and 
war questions—it is important now, and 
it will always be an important question. 

While respectfully requesting approval 
of the Kennedy bill, may I take this op- 
portunity of setting forth reasons why, in 
my humble opinion, the St. Lawrence sea- 
way should not be approved at this time. 
It is my belief that completion of this 
seaway pact would strike a disastrous 
blow at established United States busi- 
ness, to say nothing of the additional 
burden placed upon the taxpayer to build 
and maintain it. 

Let us analyze a few of the questions 
already presentable for our considera- 
tion: Is such a seaway project commer- 
cially and economically sound? Com- 
mercially we must admit that at present 
there is no lack of adequate low-cost 
transportation in the territory the com- 
pleted seaway would serve. Economically 
we must also admit that at this very time 
we, as a nation, have reached the ceiling 
of our debt limitation. We in this Con- 
gress are endeevoring to reduce Federal 
expenditures while improving our various 
arms of defense, and we have been elimi- 
nating items much smaller than this sea- 
way project in our effort to accomplish 
this result. The whole expenditure would 
be made on borrowed money, and we have 
borrowed close to the limit. Under pres- 
ent financial conditions it is therefore 
unsound economically to begin a new, 
unnecessary project at this particular 
time. 

The cost figures now being studied by 
the conferees are not new figures—state- 
ments made bringing out the fact that 
some of the cost figures are 10 years old. 
Therefore other details of this seaway 
are being ironed out by the conferees 
before they have the present cost of the 
completed power and waterway develop- 
ment before them. Is this method of 
procedure good business or is it eco- 
nomically the way to approach this ques- 
tion? As an example of increased costs 
we might refer to the increased cost of 
battleships, as shown during recent hear- 
ings. Would not we find similar in- 
creases in the cost of this seaway, eSpe- 
cially over a period of 10 years? 

From a commercial viewpoint again: 
We read statements that this seaway will 
result in a saving of 10 cents to 12 cents 
per bushel on wheat exportation. These 
figures are ambiguous, because the entire 
cost per bushel of shipments to New York 
amounts to approximately 6 cents. Thus 
the maximum saving that could be 
brought about would be between 1 and 2 
cents. Asa matter of fact, recent figures 
tend to prove that our wheat-growing 
center is not in Minnesota or Wisconsin, 
as mentioned so often, but it is in Kan- 
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sas. I believe that the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Hope] will agree with this 
statement. 

Now, as to the question of tax burden, 
would we receive corresponding benefits 
from the increase in taxes caused by this 
seaway project? Here we must refer to 
the last figures available, and these are 
becoming ancient history. These figures 
give the over-all cost at about $543,000,- 
000 with New York State paying $90,- 
000,000, the United States Government 
paying $125,000,000, and the balance of 
$328,000,000 to be paid by Canada. The 
cost does not seem large when compared 
with many other congressional figures, 
but it does seem large when you compare 
it with the reductions the present Con- 
gress is endeavoring to make in our gov- 
ernmenial expenditures. But there are 
other questions presented by these fig- 
ures which make it unwise to hurriedly 
approve this unnecessary project at this 
time. We find that the Dominion is to 
receive credit for construction already 
undertaken by it and that this would 
materially decrease Canada’s portion 
and increase the United States and in- 
dividual State payments. It also ap- 
pears that Canada will receive credit for 
such expenditures as the Welland Canal. 
This canal is wholly in the Province of 
Ontario, controlled entirely by Canada, 
and, while it does help New York har- 
bors on Lake Ontario, it was primarily 
built to help the Canadian cities. 
Should we be retroactive in this project 
and allow United States to pay for this 
canal wholly within and entirely con- 
trolled by Canada and which was built 
many years ago? Payment now (same 
as credit allowed Canada) would not give 
us any new or additional benefit from 
our tax dollar. 

Let us look at the situation from the 
angle of States removed from the area 
of the St. Lawrence seaway; for ex- 
ample, let us consider it from the view- 
point of the taxpayer residing in the 
State of cur Speaker [Mr. Raysurn]. 
This State of Texas pays 3.2 percent of 
the Federal tax bill, and with the Cana- 
dian credits now being considered— 
which will boost New York State’s share 
to approximately $130,000,000—the tax- 
payers in the great State of Texas will be 
paying $16,000,000 as their share of this 
seaway project. None of these taxpay- 
ers would receive any benefit from that 
portion of their tax dollar used for this 
$16,000,000 expenditure. Yes; we grant 
that one section of the country should 
help another section of the country in 
necessary and benefiical expenditures. 
At present this project seems to fall in 
neither of these categories. What ap- 
plies to Texas taxpayers applies to tax- 
payers of other States of the Union. 

We cannot overlook the fact that the 
proposed waterway would be ineffective 
about 43 percent of the year. This is 
because of weather conditions in the 
various waters affected by the waterway. 
Winters, such as we now seem to be hav- 
ing, would increase this percentage of 
ineffectiveness. Are we getting corre- 
sponding benefits when we make this 
unnecessary expenditure for a project to 
be ineffective 43 percent of the time? 


At this point we might pause and ask, 
Are we considering this waterway as a 
means of transportation, or are we in 
reality using that phase as a subterfuge 
to bring about a power project that 
would eventually make the T. V. A. lock 
small? Originally Canada was against 
the waterway. Since the outbreak of 
the present war she has become more 
conscious of her need for hydroelectric 
power. As a matter of fact, prior to the 
passage of the neutrality bill, industries 
at Buffalo and along the Niagara frontier 
were receiving enticing inducements to 
locate in Canada—more hydroelectric 
power for Canada will cause greater in- 
ducements to be made—thus we are 
practically helping Canada to induce our 
industries to locate in Canada if we build 
this waterway to furnish them hydro- 
electric power. As to power being 
cheaper—is power cheaper near Niagara 
Falls than it is in other portions of the 
State? As a matter of fact, hydroelec- 
tric plants are continually facing in- 
creasing competition from the improved 
high-pressure high-temperature boiler 
and engine, and from the Diesel engine. 

There has been a power authority in 
New York State for the last 8 years, and 
it has had about $609,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money; but about all the Siate 
has received in return is a set of plans 
for a St. Lawrence power development— 
rather an expensive set of plans for cur 
New York taxpayers. Possibly the pres- 
ent treaty conferees are thinking of these 
plans more than of the transportation on 
the proposed waterway. Is it possible 
to provide power which will result in 
sericus transportation difficuities? Such 
action would not mean increased benefits 
from our tax dollar. 

Let us now turn to the transportation 
question. Would the St. Lawrence 
waterway divert traffic from America 
transportation systems, including motor- 
trucks, steamship lines, and railroads? 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Donpero] recently stated that in 1938 21 
percent of the United States commerce 
moved on the Great Lakes. That is in- 
deed a large percentage, and practically 
all of it moved in United States vessels. 
The completion of the waterway through 
the St. Lawrence would cause this traffic 
to be diverted from these United States 
ships. We hear the plan referred to as 
a seaway plan, which would cause one 
to believe that the cities on the Great 
Lakes would become practical ccean 
ports. This i§ a fallacy insofar as the 
larger ships are concerned. The pro- 
posed channel, with a depth of 27 feet, 
would close the seaway to about 95 per- 
cent of the United States merchant 
marine, and to all foreign liners. Only 
small foreign tramp steamers could: use 
Great Lakes ports as seaports. Compe- 
tition with cheaply operated fore‘gn 
steamers of this type would drive both 
Canadian- and American-owned ships to 
a minimum of operation and possibly 
cause them to cease cperations entirely. 


traffic from our own steamship lines. 
How about the diversion of traffic from 

motortrucks and railroads? If a study of 

| traffic on the Great Lakes is made, it 
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will be found that the greater portion of 
this traffic is handled by railroads and 
motortrucks at various ports on the 
Lakes. Completion of the St. Lawrence 
waterway, therefore, would not only di- 
vert 21 percent of our commerce to for- 
eign tramp steamers, but in so doing it 
would eliminate this business entirely 
from the railroads and motortrucks 
leading into and out cf our various lake 
ports. It is estimated that the seaway 
would divert 3,500,000 tons of traffic from 
the railroads. May I be frank at this 
point and state that my own congres- 
sional district would be about the great- 
est loser of any along the Great Lakes. 
Great Lakes steamship lines, elevators, 
railroads, and truck lines all cooperate 
in traffic movements in my district and 
all would be disrupted by the St. Law- 
rence waterway project. 

What effect would the St. Lawrence 
seaway have on rail, water, and highway 
freight rates? Competition with cheaply 
operated foreign tramp steamers would 
not cnly give them most of the Great 
Lakes commerce, but it would entirely 
disrupt cur varicus traffic rates and 
throw our rail, water, and highway 
freight rates entirely out of balance. 

Would the effect of this waterway be 
detrimental to employment, purchasing 
power, and industry generally? May I 
answer this question by giving the efiect 
on my own district? We would lose ap- 
proximately $50,000,600 worth of business 
annually. No locality can lose this 
amount of business and not have greater 
unemployment, greater loss of purchas- 
ing power, and a detrimental effect cn in- 
dustry generally. Labor used on the 
ships, on the docks, in the elevators, on 
the railroads, in the trucking business, 
and other inc:dental lines would be ma- 
terially—and in some cases entirely— 
eliminated, resulting in a great increase 
in unemployment. 

In 1939 more than 50 percent of every 
tax dollar in Erie County, N. Y., was for 
relief and any increase in unemployment 
would be disastrous. An increase in un- 
employment means a decrease in pur- 
chasing power and thus a decrease in 
other lines of business and industry; the 
result is more trouble ahead. All the 
capital invested in Great Lakes shipping 
in Buffalo would be lost. The waterway 
pact would cause further lack of confi- 
dence in the investing public; it would 
cause the investors to hesitate at a time 
when we must build up rather than tear 
down their confidence; this would affect 
industry generally. Pay-roll reductions 
would bring corresponding reductions in 
general business. We have spent much 
money in an effort to improve business 
and increase sales. Should we reverse 
this process by building the St. Lawrence 
waterway project? 

Would this project reduce tax returns 
by impairing property and rental values? 
Business could not be reduced and capi- 
tal impaired without impairing property 
and rental values and thus reducing tax 
returns. Another phase of the present 
waterway discussions is the proposed in- 
crease of water diversion from the Great 
Lakes for the Chicago Drainage Canal. 
Prior to allowance of present amount of 
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water diversion, it was said that this 
canal would bring seagoing craft from 
New Orleans to the Great Lakes. This 
never materialized as it was planned; 
and, as I remember it, this Chicago proj- 
ect was going to help Buffalo. 

Well, the result on Buffalo was that the 
level of the Lakes has been so lowered that 
at the last session of Congress I had to 
request deepening of the Buffalo Harbor 
in order to allow lake boats to come into 
the harbor with a full cargo. Conferees 
are now talking of a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment between Canada and the United 
States to allow more than the present 
limit of 1,500 cubic second-feet to be di- 
verted at Chicago. The present limit was 
established by the United States Supreme 
Court. Thus, this project, including this 
greater water diversion at Chicago, would 
result in a further lowering of the water 
levels and the possible closing of Buffalo 
and other lake ports, unless we again 
turn to another large expenditure for 
deepening all lake harbors. Do you think 
that impaired property and rental values 
and reduced tax returns would be the 
result? There can be but one answer. 
We are for Chicago, but not to the detri- 
ment of all other lake ports. 

Aside from commercial and economic 
reasons, is this the proper time to con- 
clude this treaty, or agreement, with 
Canada? We are, in reality, making a 
pact with a belligerent nation—Canada 
is a province of the British Empire—and 
thus we are opening our neutrality posi- 
tion to serious criticism. It has already 
been mentioned that the Welland Canal 
is entirely within the borders of Canada. 
Completion of this waterway will open up 
a 2,687-mile seaway, but the entrance to 
this seaway will be entirely within the 
borders of Canada—note portion of the 
St. Lawrence River entirely in Canadian 
territory. If at any time we have diffi- 
culties with Canada, this entire 2,687 
miles of waterway will be in control of 
Canadian actions. Our relations with 
Canada have been beyond criticism, and 
yet we grant them more privileges now 
than they grant to us, and we will be as- 
sisting them more than we assist Our- 
selves in the completion of this so-called 
St. Lawrence seaway. Many are now be- 
ginning to call it the Alice in Wonderland 
pact because they cannot understand 
what is really behind it. 

The above questions are all worthy of 
careful investigation and study. They 
would indicate to me that there is no 
honest excuse for spending untold mil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ money for an en- 
tirely new project which would simply 
compete with existing transportation 
agencies which cost the taxpayers noth- 
ing. Let us, therefore, get behind the 
Kennedy measure—study and investi- 
gate—before we vote and authorize fur- 
ther expenditures for this St. Lawrence 
waterway. Let us look before we leap. 

In the past, Congress has shelved the 
St. Lawrence seaway. I believe careful 
investigation will find Congress follow- 
ing its own excellent previous example 
when the proposal is brought up, as a 
treaty before the Senate or as an agree- 
ment before both Houses of Congress. I 
thank you. 
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HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


RESOLUTION BY THE RED RIVER PARISH, 
LA., POLICE JURY 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following resolution: 


Whereas the 1940 agricultural conserva- 
tion payments will begin to arrive about 
February 15 through April and May 1941, 
we, the Red River Parish police jury, in ses- 
sion, do hereby resolve to request the Honor- 
able Congressman OvERTON Brooks, of 
Washington, D. C., to use all of his power to 
hasten the payment of these checks in order 
that material relief will be afforded to many 
farmers now facing the possibility of dire 
need in Red River Parish, and 

Whereas we, the Red River Parish police 
jury, are desirous of aiding to any extent the 
farmers of said Red River Parish, and do 
hereby appeal and make urgent request to 
the said Honorable OveRTON Brooks to use 
the prerogatives of his honorable office in 
bringing to the attention of the governing 
authorities responsible for the issuing 
promptly of the said agricultural conserva- 
tion payment checks: Be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Hon. OverToN Brooks, of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Louisiana, 
Washington, D. C. 

L. S. Huckapay, M. D., 
President, 

J. F. Carr, 

R. O. BROWNE, 

B. F. TEEKELL, 

R. B. ETTREDGE, 

T. C. PEARSON, 

Tom RIGDON, 

P. B. HARPER, 


Senator Francis Maloney 
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Or 


HON. J. JOSEPH SMITH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 
ADDRESS OF JOHN J. BURNS 


Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of John J. Burns at Hart- 
ford, Conn., October 30, 1940: 

My friends of the radio audience, I have 
come from Boston this evening to speak in 
behalf of my good friend, Senator Francis 
Matoney. I have a high regard for him as 
@ man and as a Senator. 
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Because I have lived all my life in New 
England, and because the interests of the 
people of Massachusetts and of the people of 
Connecticut are similar in so many ways, I 
do have a certain stake in the reelection of 
Senator MaLongy, even apart from my deep 
regard for him. The relations between New 
England and the National Government are 
the vital concern of all of us, particularly on 
matters of national defense, and especially 
in connection with the rearmament program 
in which New England industries play a most 
essential part. 

Let me state in one sentence why all New 
England needs Senator MaLtongy. The Sena- 
tor has been the most effective legislator in 
the National Government for advancing the 
interests of New England. His record is one 
of great eminence; he is a national leader 
whose wise counsel the members of the New 
England delegation prize highly. 

I do not know Senator MALONEY’s opp0- 
nent; I never heard of him before the con- 
vention which nominated him. In all proba- 
bility he is an estimable gentleman, else he 
would not have been selected by a major 
party as its candidate for the high office of 
United States Senator. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Republican candidate is without a 
record of public service. He has never been 
called to give the people who elected him an 
accounting of his stewardship. Hence com- 
parisons are not in order. Just consider 
what the people of Connecticut will lose 
should they send to Washington as their rep- 
resentative a novice in government. Just 
think what he will be faced with if he is sent 
to Washington next January. 

He will first of all have to find out how 
the Senate is organized and how it operates 
in relationship to the other agencies of gov- 
ernment. He will also have to learn who are 
the effective leaders, who are the really 
trusted public servants, and who serve spe- 
cial interests. It will take him a long time to 
learn how the various departments can best 
assist the ever-increasing needs of the people 
of Connecticut. Let me remind you that a 
Senator’s office, particularly if he is from an 
industrial State like yours, is a busy service 
station for all the interests of his people. 

Government has been multiplying its func- 
tions at an enormous rate for the last half 
century as part of a world-wide trend in the 
relationship between people and government, 
Just to know the chief administrators and 
the functions of the various departments will 
take a long, long time. 

Senator MALoNngey has been through this 
apprenticeship since 1933. He has grown in 
wisdom and in the respect of his colleagues, 
He has studied and debated all of the im- 
portant measures of the last 8 years. He 
knows, as only an active participant can 
know, the way in which your Government 
operates, how it can be made the servant 
of your needs—in a word, he knows the ropes. 

In my 4 years’ service at Washington I 
came to have increased respect for the United 
States Senate. A large part of their work is 
unspectacular, trying, sometimes unpleasant, 
and, in most instances, thankless. To 
understand complicated statutes necessary 
to carry out the will of the American people 
in the fields of agriculture, industry, labor 
relations, finance, and the like is difficult 
even for professionals. It takes years of 
experience to have a facility for understand- 
ing legislation and to know in what way it 
can be improved—how the system works. 

While in Washington I came to know the 
unusual legislative talents which Francis 
MALONEY possessed. His is the talent of a 
fine mind who had specialized in the art of 
government—a “politician” in the highest 
sense of that much abused word. So not 
only because I am his friend but because of 
my sincere conviction about his fine qualities 
as an outstanding public servant do I appear 
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here this evening to urge that you retain him 
in this time of great crisis. 

By every test for greatness in a Senator, 
FRANCIS MALoney is the outstanding Member 
of the United States Senate. He is a credit 
to the people of Connecticut who have made 
him their honored servant. 

Let me speak first of his integrity. He has 
been years in the public service without one 
blemish on his character. Let me assure 
you, my friends, that to know FRaNncis 
Matoney is to have renewed faith in our 
democratic system. From humble beginning 
he has grown in stature—has become the 
confidant of a great number of important 
men in Washington because they trust him. 
Honesty is in his countenance and illumi- 
nates his every public and private act. 

Let me next speak of his intelligence. It 
is true that after his name there is no list 
of degrees. But I know of few scholars whom 
the world of education has honored who can 
rival Senator MALongEy in native intelligence, 
in knowledge of human relations, and in the 
power to appraise what values are sound 
and what evils are to be avoided. His present 
grasp of public affairs, of the problems of the 
National Government, of the history and 
policies of our State Department, of the oper- 
ation of the various agencies in Govern- 
ment—in short, of public affairs—stamps 
him as a keen and intelligent statesman. 

Now a word about his industry—it is known 
all over Washington. The business of Gov- 
ernment is FRANCIS MALONEY’s sole concern 
apart from his lovely family. The people 
of Connecticut realize, I am sure, that their 
senior Senator is not one of those misguided 
gentry who look upon public office as a matter 
of parades and receptions—not at all. He 
regards it as a public trust. In these diffi- 
cult years he has responded to the burden 
of his office by working at a grueling, grind- 
ing pace in order that his talents would be 
effective for the public good. Talking about 
industry—the industry of Senator MaALONEY— 
let me recall for you that it was he who 
successfully brought about the Federal ap- 
propriation for flood control of the Connecti- 
cut River. I know of no man in Government 
except Senator MALONEY who, in the face of 
such serious and recurring obstacles, could 
have achieved success for this important 
measure for the safety of the people of this 
State. 

The independence of Senator MALONEY 
could not successfully be challenged by any 
fair partisan. He has conducted himself 
with dignity, with modesty, with human un- 
derstanding, but with firmness. I challenge 
these who would disagree to scan the record 
of Senator MALONEY’s votes. He has been on 
the firing line for those social measures which 
should have been On our statute books years 
earlier. When I say that he sponsored pro- 
gressive social measures, I do not imply that 
his was the policy of blind devotion to leader- 
ship. On the contrary, he was the servant of 
all the people and not the agent of any par- 
ticular group 

When on a fundamental issue he felt that 
the leadership was wrong, that a majority 
even of his own party were wrong, he did 
not hesitate to show that his first loyalty 
was to his conscience—the light of his con- 
science he followed in the face of all cpposi- 
tion. You will find that the Senator's legis- 
lative record will reveal what is meant by 
“a true liberal,” not a radical who wants 
change for change sake, but one who will con- 
serve the proven values of the past and at 
the same time who seeks to advance the good 
of the Nation through changes which con- 
tribute to human progress. 

Your senior Senator is a mcdest man. I 
know that he would state that my appraisal 
of his worth amounts to nothing more than 
the rosy-hued estimate of a warm friend. 
That friendship animates me to a consider- 
able degree, I do not deny. But no one who 
knows your senior Senator and who knows 
his record in Washington—I leave out en- 








tirely what I have heard about his great ad- 
ministration as the mayor of Meriden—no 
one, I say, could fail to support your Senator. 

It strikes me as perfectly clear that the 
people of Connecticut, the boom State of the 
Union, will cause themselves serious loss by 
failing to continue their Senator in office. 

The lot of a conscientious Senator is not an 
easy one. Cynics often inquire, Why should 
& man become the servant of the people when 
the rewards are slight and the burdens heavy? 
There is one force which burns inside the 
true public servant—the feeling that he has 
been a part of his time and that his life has 
real meaning because of what he has done 
for society. However, because we are human 
the hope that honest and efficient public 
service will be rewarded by the people is im- 
portant to Senators and to society. We 
should put a premium on goodness and a 
penalty on indifference. 

When the world is in turmoil, when the 
forces of revolution frankly are seeking to 
destroy values implicit in our religious and 
capitalistic society, when governments must 
be strong, on the alert, if they would cope 
with maladjustments which will affect us all 
even should peace come tomorrow, it strikes 
me as utter folly to scrap for a green hand the 
services of an experienced statesman whose 
record reflects goodness of heart and soul, a 
trained mind, and a practical wisdom dedi- 
cated to public service. My friends, Con- 
necticut and the Nation need Senator 
MALONEY. 





Protest Taking Over of the Real-Estate 
Business by the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF CALIFORNIA REAL 
ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to place in the Recorp a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the California Real 
Estate Association on January 10,-1941, 
copy of which I am herewith handing to 
the Clerk. 

I am heartily in accord with this reso- 
lution, which protests the taking over of 
the real-estate business by the Federal 
Government. You will note that this 
resolution deals with the departments— 
local, State, and Federal—and their en- 
deavor to handle all sales, purchasing, 
leasing, appraising, and so forth. 

I do not believe that this country has 
gone so far toward socialism or com- 


| munism that these practices should pre- 


vail as permanent practices; but there 
is no question in my mind that if the 
Government continues to take over and 
operate these businesses, we will have 
arrived at a state of socialism. 

I do not believe that the Constitution 
of the United States ever contemplated 
that the Federal Government should go 
into business in competition with any of 
its citizens, and I think it is high time 
that the further advancement of any 
such practices be discontinued, and cease 
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entirely, and let the Government get 
back to the practice of attending to 
purely governmental affairs, and quit 
operating business. If this could be done 
throughout all governmental depart- 
ments, there is no doubt in my mind that 
the cost of governmental operation could 
be materially reduced and the benefits of 
such reductions passed on to our people 
in the form of lower taxation, which 
would bring us back to the American 
form of government. 
The resolution follows: 


CALIFORNIA REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 10, 1941. 
Hon. LELAND M. Forp, 
Congressman, Sixteenth District, 
United States House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
Re: Public agencies. 

Dear Lez: Our annual inaugural luncheon 
installing Paul S. Bomberger as president 
for 1941 was held at Modesto, Calif., on Jan- 
uary 4. 

A directors’ meeting was held in the 
morning prior to the luncheon at which time 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas there is a growing tendency for 
the various departments of the local, State, 
and Federal Governments to handle all sales, 
purchases, leasing, and appraising of real 
estate by salaried employees, and 

“Whereas, such policies result in depriv- 
ing the Government of the more competent 
and experienced services of regularly li- 
censed real-estate agents and appraisers: 
Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the California Real Estate 
Association again express its disapproval of 
such public policies and practices which ad- 
servely affect and encroach upon private 
employment; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urged the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards to use its 
influence with the Federal Government to 
have the various Federal agencies desist 
from continuing harmful inroads into our 
business field through employment of full- 
time paid civil-service employees on work 
which normally and logically should be 
handled, by Government contract with li- 
censed real-estate brokers.” 

Very truly yours, 
GLENN D. WILLAMAN, 
State Secretary. 


Sanne enema 


Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


SPEECH BY AMBASSADOR BIDDLE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following speech delivered 
by Ambassador Biddle at the Paderewski 
Club of Washington, January 19, 1941: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
reverend fathers, fellow citizens, it is an 
honor and a real privilege for me to join 
in paying tribute to our guests of honor, 
the seven Representatives of Polish extrac- 
tion in the Seventy-seventh Congress—Hons. 
JoHN D. DINGELL, JOHN LESINSKI, LEO 
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KocraLKowsk!I, Dr. RupoLtPpH G. TENEROWICZ, 
A. F. Mactesewsk1, Lucien J. Mactora, and 
THapD F. WASIELEWSKI. 

Iam particularly glad in that I have pre- 
viously had the pleasure of knowing per- 
sonally several of these distinguished gen- 
tlemen. I attended meetings with them, 
moreover, at various times during the 
months which led up to the recent Na- 
tional and State elections. 

Having personally visited their respective 
communities I am aware of the affection 
and esteem in which they are held by their 
constituents. 

What is more, their thoroughly Ameri- 
can outlook serves as a wholesome exam- 
ple for all today. For the increasing tempo 
of ominous developments abroad calls for a 
firm American outlook and spirit, so funda- 
mentally necessary toward the essential 
strengthening of our national unity. 

Perhaps no period in the history of our 
country has called more for direct Ameri- 
can thinking—devoted and sound American 
nationalism—a pure, unhyphenated Ameri- 
can nationalism. 

The record of the activities of our honored 
guests has been characterized by liberal 
policies—their leadership marked by loyalty 
to American traditions, interests, and ideals. 
While they bear honor and affection for the 
land and for the race of their forefathers 
they have shown themselves to be first 
and foremost, patriotic, loyal Americans. 

In light of Polish history, and of my own 
experience with the Polish people in Poland, 
I can well understand these wholesome sen- 
timents, which American citizens of Polish 
extraction and origin, hold for the land of 
their forebears. 

As you know, the culture of Poland is one 
of the earliest in Europe. In fact, the 


University of Krakow is one of Europe’s most 
ancient and noted institutions, and in the 
fields of music, arts letters, and science, the 
Poles have for centuries made important 


contributions to civilization throughout the 
world. It has frequently been said that, in 
terms of culture, Poland was the last west- 
ern window looking east. 

Even during those tragic years of parti- 
tion, when Poland had ceased to exist on 
the map of Europe, Poland’s glorious his- 
tory, her music, her literature, her art, kept 
Poland alive in the minds of the rest of 
the world. People from the far ends of the 
earth continued their enthusiasm for the 
works of the Polish composers, writers, and 
painters. These remained as a forceful re- 
minder of the greatness of Polish culture. 
Besides, Polish scientists, engineers, intel- 
lectuals, painters, and musicians served 
throughout the world as ambassadors of a 
historic Poland, and kept the world “Polish 
conscious”—and not least amongst those 
beloved and respected ambassadors is our 
good friend, Ignace Jan Paderewski. 

From the time of the Jagellons up to the 
partitions, Poland had had a brilliant his- 
tory. Then came the grim years of occupa- 
tion by foreign forces. It is an amazing 
revelation that the Polish language, the 
Polish culture and traditions, and the Polish 
national spirit survived in spite of the efforts 
of the occupying forces to stamp out all 
traces of Polish nationalism. This was in 
large part attributable to the brave women 
of Poland—for at great risk they taught their 
children, as they said their prayers at night, 
the language, the traditions, and culture, and 
thus kept alive the national spirit. Besides, 
the people were held together by two funda- 
mentally strong bonds—there was the re- 
ligious tie and there was the tie of the 
home life—and in the cementing of these 
the Polish women played an important role. 

All through those trying times the strength 
and tenacious character of the Polish people 
as a whole kept the fires of patriotism ever 
burning. 


Thus it was that from 150 years of partition 
Poland emerged a nation. 

As we are all aware, the rebirth of Poland 
in 1918 brought with it a task of vast pro- 
portions. This meant rebuilding whole com- 
munities upon what had then so recently 
been a battlefield. It meant re-creating an 
entire national structure in all its aspects; 
and, not least of all, it meant reconsolidat- 
ing the national spirit behind this vast pro- 
gram. It called for intelligent and coura- 
geous leadership and, on the part of the 
people, loyalty and a willingness and ca- 
pacity for sacrifice. 

In the span of only 20 years of Poland’s 
regeneration—a comparatively brief period in 
the life of any nation—Poland had made reai 
progress, and this, despite great difficulties. 

During my stay in Poland, I realized that 
to know the people of Poland, one must sense 
their inherent love of their soil—for the peo- 
ple and the soil of Poland are part of each 
other. To know this is to understand their 
readiness to die for it, to understand why, 
after 150 years of partition, the Polish people 
were able to emerge a nation. 

At the same time, I discerned behind the 
friendly smiles of the Polish people, an un- 
Geriying seriousness of nature, traces of past 
centuries of struggle, a readiness for further 
sacrifice, if necessary. This was characteris- 
tic both of the young and of the old, of the 
women as well as of the men. I recognized 
then, that there was a nation which, were 
its independence threatened, would fight for 
justice and its rights, to the last man, and 
even to the last woman. 

On the map of Europe, Poland’s was a deli- 
cate geopolitical position. She had frontiers 
in common with seven different countries. 
While she attempted to apply the policy of 
the “good neighbor” in her foreign relations, 
circumstances eventually prevented this from 
succeeding. With the advent of the New Year, 
1939, war clouds gathered with increasing 
rapidity over Poland. By midsummer, each 
week witnessed either a speech or a border 
incident, which whipped up the tension. Lit- 
tie by little, men were called to the colors. 
When they went away to their assigned posi- 
tions, full of determination and spirit, their 
wives would speak of their leaving with no 
complaint, but with pride that their husbands 
were going to serve their country. 

On September 1, 1939, the war broke out in 
all its fury. The Polish forces bore the brunt 
of a swift moving attack, consisting of about 
80 percent of the adversary’s then mobilized 
ground forces, and of approximately 90 per- 
cent of the adversary’s then first-line air 
strength. 

Until the war became intensified in west- 
ern Europe, there was no basis upon which 
to compare either the effectiveness of blitz- 
krieg in its full force, or the merits of the 
Polish resistance against blitzkrieg. 

The world at that time did not realize 
what a strong fighting machine Poland was 
up against, and what a tremendous superior- 
ity in the number of planes, tanks, artil- 
lery, and men she faced. 

Immediately after the war in Poland, 
many people were inclined more to criti- 
cize the Polish defense, than to acknowl- 
edge the brilliance of the campaign against 
the Polish forces. However, the series of 
further tragic events which took place some 
6 to 8 months later in western Europe, 
brought to light the fact, that the stand 
of the Polish forces had been magnificent. 

Then it was that the world came to ap- 
preciate, that, with tremendous odds against 
them, in terms both of combat units and 
modern-day equipment, the Poles had ac- 
quitted themselves valiantly. It is fair to 
say that in Poland, it was a case of stout 
chests against the engines of modern war- 
fare—brave hearts against what amounted 
to a ceiling and a wall of steel. 

On the 17th day of the war, the former 
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Polish Government found itself virtually 
cut off from contact with the Polish Army, 
and with the rest of Poland, by the converg- 
ing thrusts of Poland’s two adversaries. The 
Government was thus faced with but two 
alternatives; immediate capture by either or 
both of Poland’s adversaries, or acceptance 
of the Rumanian Government’s offer of safe 
conduct through Rumania. The Polish 
Government accepted this offer, but upon 
entering Rumania, it was immediately in- 
terned. Subsequently, a new Polish Gov- 
ernment was formed in France. 

By the time that blitzkrieg turned in full 
force on western Europe, a new Polish Army 
had been organized in France, under the 
inspiring leadership of General Sikorski, 
Prime Minister of the new Polish Govern- 
ment. The formation of this new army en- 
abled General Sikorski, not only to assign 
a number of divisions to the French front, 
but also to dispatch a number of brigades 
to Norway, Syria, and to the North African 
front. On all fronts, the Polish forces ac- 
quitted themselves with distinction. 

Upon the capitulation of France, Polish 
troops who could reach the French western 
ports, were transported to England on Brit- 
ish transports. Now, in England we find 
about 20,000 Polish troops, and an air force 
of about 5,000. Of the latter, I understand 
there are about 1,800 pilots who have been 
in continucus action during recent months. 
Moreover, reports indicate that they have 
distinguished themselves for their excep- 
ticnal ability and valor. 

Besides, the Polish troops which General 
Sikorski had previously sent to Syria and 
North Africa are now fighting at the side of 
their British ally in the North African 
campaign. 

In sum, the Polish troops fought valiantly, 
first in defense of their own soil, later in 
France. Now, on British territory, though 
fewer in number, but with the same courage 
and determination, they are proudly carrying 
forth the Polish colors, continuing to fight 
to keep the world a liberal and decent place 
to live in. 

I have lived amongst the Poles during 
comparatively peaceful times; I have lived 
amongst them during the tragic days of war. 
I thus came to know them, and to know 
them is to love and respect them. And so, I 
repeat, our fellow citizens who can trace their 
lineage to such stanch stock may well be 
proud. 

And I am happy to remind you, that today, 
as citizens of the United States, the Poles 
who adopted this land as their new home, 
as well as those citizens of Polish origin and 
extraction, enjoy a splendid record of loyalty 
and patriotic devotion to the United States. 

By accepting the responsibilities as well 
as the privileges which accompany citizen- 
ship in this great land of ours, and by thus 
becoming a constructive part of the national 
community, they have made a valuable con- 
tribution toward the progress of our Nation. 
Indeed, their consistent loyalty has served 
importantly toward the maintenance of our 
national unity—and our Nation today owes 
its strength and greatness to that vital and 
essential factor—national unity. 

Our American nationality finds its roots in 
a wholesome blend of strong, liberty-loving 
elements of all nations. Toward forming this 
sturdy blend, out of which we have grown a 
great nation, all peoples, all categories of 
society, and all religions have contributed 
their part. These elements were drawn to- 
gether by the bonds of freedom and a desire 
to live at peace with one another, and to en- 
joy equality of rights, equality of opportunity, 
and a common security. 

The principles which they established and 
maintained, through hardship and sacrifice, 
created the foundation of our form of goy- 
ernment and way of life. 

Our American way of life has withstood 





many 4 crucial test, and its survival of as 
recent a crisis as those grim days of 1932 and 
1933 renewed our faith in the proposition 
that democracy can work end that our way 
can endure. 

It was then that our President successfully 
demonstrated the intelligence and courage of 
his conviction that new conditions imposed 
new requirements upon the Government and 
upon those directing the Government. Keep- 
ing pace with the ever-changing conditions of 
the times, he has ever since that national 
crisis led the Nation forward, and all the 
while within the framework of an enlightened 
democracy, and this without infringement of 
our civil liberties. 

The application of our traditional democ- 
racy to the problems of our own era has 
resulted in furthering the welfare and se- 
curity of the people as a whole toward a 
broader distribution of economic benefits, to- 
ward insuring liberty and a greater measure 
of equality of opportunity for all. 

These are real achievements. They 
strengthen our faith in the soundness and 
durability of our democracy. These and our 
many other blessings inspire us to an ever 
deeper consciousness that America represents 
something which exists in no other land, 
something we like, and something we intend 
to continue. 

What is more, we know we have a way of 
life worth defending, and we know that no 
effort, no sacrifice is too great for us to make 
toward safeguarding this wonderful heritage 
which is ours. 





Our National Defense in the Present 
Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN W. Mc- 
CORMACK, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Representative JoHN 
W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, Our 
National Defense in the Present Emer- 
gency, broadcast over a National Broad- 
casting Co. network, made during the 
National Radio Forum, arranged by the 
Washington Star, Monday night, Janu- 
ary 20, 1941: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio au- 
dience, we, the Americans of this generation, 
must meet successfully the dangerous situ- 
ation that confronts us. If we do not, we 
will go down in history as a generation 
that failed in its duty. Whether we suc- 
ceed or fail depends upon each individual 
citizen, in the forming of a sound, practical, 
realistic public opinion. Success or failure 
depends on what our Government does 
today—not tomorrow. Inaction, indecision, 
waiting for tomorrow to see what happens, 
may be too late. 

On September 27, 1940, three powerful 
aggressor nations united in a formal military 
alliance. In a highly ceremonial setting at 
Berlin there was signed by representatives 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan a treaty con- 
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taining a provision to the effect that if any 
country not already at war places obstacles 
in the way of the program of conquest of 
any one of the three, those countries will 
unite in political, economic, and military 
action against such country. Spokesmen of 
those countries have since made clear that 
this provision definitely had reference to 
the United States. The consummation of 
that treaty of alliance did not produce a 
radically new situation in the relations of 
the three parties. It simply made clear to 
the world the existence of a similarity of 
purpose on the part of those powers. The 
signing of the agreement left no doubt that 
the world is confronted today not merely 


‘with regional or local wars but with an 


organized and ruthless movement of con- 
quest. 

Preparations for this program of conquest 
have been going on in those countries for 
a number of years. Tremendous armed 
forces have been created; huge reservoirs 
of war supplies have been manufactured. 
Every phase of national life has been in- 
tegrated into a highly regimented and 
disciplined war economy. The entire na- 
tional activity has become geared to the 
requirements of war preparation. As a 
result, formidable military machines have 
been built up to carry forward plans of 
national leaders for extensive conquest. 

Nations at peace have been given assur- 
ances by the leaders of these heavily armed 
countries that their territorial integrity 
would be respected. In the case of Ger- 
many many statements of this nature have 
been made. Soon after Chancelor Hitler 
came into power he said that the German 
people had no thought of invading any 
country. This was on May 17, 1933. Two 
years later he said that Germany had 
neither the wish nor the intention to mix 
in internal Austrian affairs or annex or 
unite with Austria. In 1936 he said that 
Germany had no territorial demands to 
make in Europe. In 1937 he said that 
Germany was ready to acknowledge and 
guarantee Belgium and Holland at all times 
as inviolable neutral territory. In 1938 
Hitler made the following statement: “We 
want to live our own life, and we want 
other people to do the same. * * * We 
have assured all our immediate neighbors 
of the integrity of their territory as far as 
Germany is concerned. That is no hollow 
phrase; it is our sacred will.” A year 
later Germany and Denmark signed an 
agreement that they would under no cir- 
cumstances resort to war or any other form 
of violence against each other. On April 
9, 1940, Germany gave assurance that she 
had no intention through her measures then 
or in the future of infringing upon the 
territorial integrity or the political inde- 
pendence of Norway. 

It is hardly necessary for me to mention 
how every one of these promises was 
broken. Germany absorbed Austria and 
seized Czechoslovakia. Since the outbreak 
of the European war on September 1, 1939, 
Poland has been devastated and partitioned, 
and German military forces have invaded 
and occupied Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg. The people of 
the United States cannot rely on any prom- 
ise of Hitler. 

Hitler's European partner, Mussolini, be- 
gan his program of conquest when the 
Italian military forces invaded and con- 
quered Ethiopia in 1935 and 1936. Italy 
seized Albania in 1939. In the summer of 
1940 she entered the European war. A 
few months ago Italy attacked Greece with- 
out provocation. 

The unfortunate thing for the people of 
Italy is that they have been hurled into 
a war for which they have no desire. Even 
if Hitler wins the Italian people know that 
Italy will lose; they know that he will 
dominate their country. The Italian people 
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are opposed to the paganism which they 
realize is an odious part of the Hitler 
system. 

Japanese aggressive steps began in 1931 
with the forceful occupation of Manchuria. 
Beginning in 1937 large bodies of her armed 
forces invaded China proper and occupied 
extensive areas along the coast and in the 
central part of that country. Japanese lead- 
ers now declare their firm purpose of achiev- 
ing a position of dominance in the entire 
area of eastern Asia and the western Pacific. 

The rulers of these aggressor nations im- 
pose upon their victims methods reminiscent 
of the dark ages. As part of their technique 
they use fraud and deception, forced labor, 
starvation, terrorization through slaughter of 
noncombatant men, women, and children, 
firing squads, and concentration camps. 
These practices are not merely excesses of 
war. The conquerors have made it clear that 
they are attempting to transform the present 
civilized world into a world in which man- 
kind will be reduced to a state of subjugation 
with brute force reigning supreme. 

The leaders of these nations, in carrying 
forward their program of conquest, have vio- 
lated in every essential respect the long- 
accepted principles of orderly relations among 
nations. They disregard the rights of neu- 
trals. They threaten peaceful nations which 
do not bow to their will. There appears to 
be no limit to their programs of expansion. 

Hitler has recently stated: “There are two 
worlds that stand opposed to each other. 
Others are correct when they say: ‘With this 
world we cannot ever reconcile ourselves.’ 
* * * Ican beat any other power in the 
world.” 

This, indeed, is a threat to us, to our very 
way of life, to our existence as a sovereign 
state. We in America stand for freedom of 
religion, freedom of speech and expression, 
economic freedom, individual liberty, and a 
peaceful and orderly world. In contrast to 
this the Nazis are trying to destroy religion 
by killing and imprisoning priest, minister, 
and rabbi; by indoctrinating the youth 
against religion; and by hampering religious 
services. They have destroyed freedom of 
speech and expression. Economic freedom 
has been replaced by regimentation. Indi- 
vidual liberty has disappeared. Instead of a 
desire for peace there is lust for conquest. 

Agents of the three aggressor nations, and 
of their open or disguised friends and ad- 
herents, are industriously engaged in Ameri- 
can countries in spreading propaganda, en- 
deavoring to further economic and political 
penetration, and promoting generally sub- 
versive activities. If these nations should 
gain control of the seas, their agents would 
have paved the way for economic or military 
conquest. This system has been used by 
these nations in other parts of the world as 
part of their technique of invasion. We have 
evidence that they are engaged in these same 
activities in our own hemisphere. We are 
doing much, and must do more, to destroy 
these dangers. We must be constantly on the 
alert. By every legitimate means at our dis- 
posal we must insure that the Nazi system or 
any other similar system shall not gain a 
foothold on this hemisphere. 

In an address to Congress on January 6 of 
this year, the President made the following 
statements: 

“Every realist knows that the democratic 
way of life is at this moment being directly 
assailed in every part of the world—assailed 
either by arms or by secret spreading of poi- 
sonous propaganda by those who seek to de- 
stroy unity and promote discord in nations 
still at peace. 

“During 16 months this assault has blotted 
out the whole pattern of democratic life in 
an appalling number of independent nations, 
great and small. The assailants are still on 
the march, threatening other nations, great 
andanas. * * * 

“Armed defense of democratic existence is 
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now being gallantly waged in four continents. 
If that defense fails, all the population and 
all the resources of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australasia will be dominated by the con- 
querors. The total of those populations and 
their resources greatly exceeds the sum total 
of the population and resources of the whole 
of the Western Hemisphere—many times 
— 

“The first phase of the invasion of this 
hemisphere would not be the landing of 
regular troops. The necessary strategic points 
would be occupied by secret agents and their 
dupes—and great numbers of them are al- 
ready here and in Latin America.” 

The aggressor nations are endeavoring to 
gain control of the seas in order to achieve 
and maintain their conquest of continents. 
If they should obtain control of the high seas, 
the danger to this Nation and this hemi- 
sphere, great as it is now, would become even 
greater. Last week Secretary of War Stimson 
told the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
that, in the contingency that the British 
Navy should be destroyed or surrendered, the 
United States would be in very great danger 
of invasion by air. 

In our own interest and for our own de- 
fense we obviously must continue all prac- 
ticable aid to Great Britain and to other 
nations which are resisting aggression. Hap- 
pily the people of this Nation are almost 
unanimous in favoring such a policy. As the 
tide of aggression has surged forward we have 
more and more urgent requests for speed in 
filling orders from these nations for all kinds 
of war material. At the same time we have 
great need to carry forward at utmost speed 
our own domestic-defense program. The 
greatest problem confronting the Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress, which convened a few days 
ago, is to help solve this vital problem of 
speed in turning out war materials for our- 
selves and for other nations endeavoring to 
stop the march of the aggressors. 

On January 10 Senator BARKLEY introduced 
in the Senate of the United States, and I in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives, a 
bill to enable the Government, in the in- 
terest of national defense, to furnish war 
supplies and equipment to any country whose 
defense is considered vital to the defense of 
the United States. It is purely a measure cf 
self-defense, of self-preservation. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to keep the United States 
out of war and to keep war from coming to 
the United States. 

In a statement of January 15, that great 
American, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, said 
that for us to withhold aid to victims of at- 
tack would not result in the restoration of 
peace; that it would merely tend “to per- 
petuate the enslavement of nations already 
invaded and subjugated and provide an op- 
portunity for the would-be conquerors to 
gather strength for an attack against us.” 
Furthermore, he said that this bill provides 
for machinery to enable us to make the 
most effective use of our resources for our 
own needs and for the needs of those whom, 
in our own self-defense, we are determined 
to aid. 

The enactment of this bill would expedite 
the production of arms and munitions, make 
possible their production with much greater 
economy to all governments involved, and 
assure that the distribution of these ar- 
ticles would be to the nations which can use 
them most effectively in relation to the de- 
fense of the United States. The United 
States would become virtually the sole pur- 
chaser of war materials to be ordered from 
the manufacturers of this country; there 
would thus be constituted one great channel 
through which the production of all such 
materials would be ordered and through 
which the finished materials would flow from 
the sources of production. The result should 
be more efficiency and greater speed in the 
production of the war materials necessary for 
the defense of the United States. I cannot 


overemphasize the need for efficiency and 
speed in this hour of emergency. 

This bill, as you are aware, has been widely 
discussed over the radio, in the press, and on 
the platform. It is now being considered 
by the Congress, and public hearings on the 
bill are being held by the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. These facts in them- 
selves should silence the critics who say that 
we are substituting a dictatorship for our 
American political system. They should in- 
dicate clearly that freedom of speech and ex- 
pression are not interfered with, and that 
our democratic processes function as usual. 
Whatever action is taken by the Congress 
will be the free, deliberative action of a legis- 
lative assembly elected by the free men and 
women of this country. 

The important thing to be kept in mind 
is the purpose of the bill. Speed and effi- 
ciency and the existing dangers demand that 
a certain amount of authority be delegated. 
In our democracy there is, in my opinion, no 
more appropriate place to delegate authority 
than to the President, who is chosen by the 
entire electorate. The President and Vice 
President are the only men in public life 
whose constituency is the whole Nation. To 
me it is better to delegate power to an elec- 
tive official than to an appointive official. 
I can assure you that the leaders in Congress 
are not opposed to a proper time-limitation 
amendment or to any other reasonable 
amendments which would not interfere with 
the objectives of the bill. 

Practically all Members of Congress who 
oppose this bill are those who have opposed 
the major recommendations of the Presi- 
dent on foreign policy. Good men they are, 
but blind to the dangers that confront our 
country. 

Many Misleading statements are being 
made about this bill. For instance, on the 
floor of the House of Representatives a few 
Gays ago it was said that the bill would au- 
tomatically repeal the Johnson Act and the 
Neutrality Act. As a matter of fact, the 
Johnson Act would not be affected because it 
does not apply to this Government or to a 
Government corporation. The Neutrality Act 
would not be nullified. The enactment of 
the bill would not affect the Neutrality Act 
in the slightest degree so far as actions of 
private individuals in the United States are 
concerned. It would permit the following 
acts by the Government, however, which are 
prohibited to private individuals by the Neu- 
trality Act: Loans of war materials may be 
made to the government of any belligerent 
country whose defense is considered vital to 
the defense of the United States. 

This bill appropriates no money. The 
President must come to Congress for funds 
necessary to carry out its provisions. Con- 
gress can then appropriate or not, in whole or 
in part, or place limitations or restrictions 
upon any appropriation. In short, the bill 
grants authority to the President, but he must 
ask Congress for any funds necessary to carry 
out that authority. I might also say and 
emphasize that the operation of this act is 
wholly dependent upon subsequent action by 
the Congress in appropriating the money 
necessary to carry it out. 

The objectives of the bill, without a doubt, 
are supported by the great majority of the 
people of the United States. I call your at- 
tention to the recent endorsement by Mr. 
Wendell L. Willkie. He made a statement, 
reading in part as follows: 

“I have examined this bill in the light of 
the current emergency and I personally have 
come to the conclusion that, with modifica- 
tion, it should be passed. 

“This is a critical moment in history. The 
United States is not a belligerent and we hope 
we shall not be. Our problem, however, is 
not alone to keep America out of war but to 
keep war out of America. Democracy is en- 
dangered. And the American people are s0 
aware of the danger that they have endorsed 
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the policy of giving full and active aid to 
those democracies which are resisting aggres- 
sion. At the same time the people are vir- 
tually unanimous in their desire to build for 
the United States the strongest defense sys- 
tem in the world. 

“It is the history of democracy that, under 
such dire circumstances, extraordinary 
must be granted to the elected Executive. 
Democracy cannot hope to defend itself from 
aggression in any other way. It is for this 
reason only that I favor grant of power at this 
time to the present adminisiration.” 

I quote thus fully this firm and appropriate 
patriotic statement by Mr. Willkie, who, I be- 
lieve, has clearly demonstrated himself to be 
a real American and a leader. 

National unity is all-important to this 
country during the present emergency. Each 
citizen must play his part in support of our 
broad program of national defense which in 
reality is from beginning to end a program of 
self-preservation. We must look into the fu- 
ture and act with the knowledge of what has 
happened to other countries. What a shame- 
ful page in history this generation will write 
if we fail through fear to do the things neces- 
sary for the preservation of our country. It is 
our duty, individually and collectively, to see 
that our Government takes those steps which 
our conscience without fear tells us are for 
the best interest of this and future genera- 
tions of America. 

In closing let me give assurance that your 
elected representatives in Con are con- 
scious of the grave responsibility which rests 
upon them. We shall carry forward the de- 
fense program in harmony with the American 
way of life and in accordance with our dem- 
ocratic form of government. We are deter- 
mined to do everything in our power to in- 
sure that war shall not come to America, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me on January 18 at 
luncheon of the Women’s National Re- 
publican Club, New York City: 


Members of the Women’s National Republi- 
can Club, fellow Republicans, you paid me a 
very high compliment in inviting me to come 
here and to speak to you upon this occasion— 
a compliment which I appreciate to the full. 
I am the more appreciative because this is 
a renewal of a compliment paid to me on 
former occasions. In other words, I have 
been permitted to speak to you more than 
once in the past. As a matter of fact, your 
patience, I may say your endurance, com- 
mands may admiration. I hope I shall not 
wear down those qualities in you today. I 
confess to you, however, that I approach the 
performance of my part in this program with 
some especial trepidation, because I realize 
that we are living in the midst of tremendous 
events and that an adequate discussion of 
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them must tax the abilities of any person, 


and, in all probability, overtax mine. And 
so I plead for your generous understanding 
of my limitations. 

This is the first gathering of Republicans I 
have had the pleasure of encountering since 
election day. It does my heart good to see 
you here, unashamed and undismayed. You, 
and those who worked as you did in the last 
campaign, can submerge your disappointment 
at the result in a just pride in the character 
of the contest you waged. I venture that 
observation to you as I would venture it to 
any gathering of loyal Republicans, for I am 
confident that the battle waged by Republi- 
cans and their associates in the autumn of 
1940 will go down in our political history as 
one of the cleanest and bravest—cleanest in 
its conduct before the people and bravest in 
the upholding of a just cause. We fought for 
a few great fundamentals, the ultimate pres- 
ervation of which is vital. We told the truth 
as we understood it. We did not throw mud 
or other missiles, nor did we play the dema- 
gogue. Our devotion to everything that is 
sound in a representative democracy was ex- 
hibited first at Philadelphia, where our dele- 
gates, coming straight from the people, un- 
trammeled and unbossed, registered the con- 
sidered judgment of those who sent them 
there. The man we chose to lead us met the 
spirit of the occasion gladly and devotedly 
and never once were the multitudes who be- 
lieved in him at the outset “let down” by 
him—something pretty rare in the turmoil 
of political battles. True, he failed of elec- 
tion, and we fell somewhat short of those 
gains in the Federal Congress for which we 
hoped. 

Looking back on it now we have nothing to 
regret save our failure to win this particular 
battle. There are more battles tocome. Un- 
less I am very much mistaken they will be 
fought upon the same or very similar funda- 
mental issues. In the battle of 1940 strong 
and sure foundations were laid, in that multi- 
tudes of people were led, for the first time in 
generations, to think seriously about Ameri- 
can institutions. The seed has been planted. 
It will grow and bear fruit in the years to 
come. Two years from now, 4 years from now, 
for many years to come, men and women will 
remember that earnest voice, husky with 
fatigue, but everlastingly persistent in bring- 
ing the truth to the people. I know you will 
join with me in rejoicing that the free insti- 
tutions of America produced Wendell Willkie. 
He still holds the devotion of those who fol- 
lowed him, and, I venture to say, the admira- 
tion of his fair-minded opponents. His sac- 
rifice of self, his courage, his straight think- 
ing, and best of all, his absolute candor, stood 
out above anything we have known in public 
life for many years past. And do you notice 
that he is still being courageous and candid? 
It is just like him, God bless him. Those 
precious qualities brought 22,000,000 people to 
the polls to register their approval of the 
things he stood for. Twenty-two million peo- 
ple are not to be sneezed at. They make up 
quite a crowd. There they stand—faithful, 
determined, in the face of forces too strong 
for the moment to overcome. There they will 
continue to stand—that 22,000,000—and more 
will stand with them when once again the 
fate of our free institutions in the United 
States shall be the issue. For, mark you, 
this issue for which Willkie and his followers 
fought will not down. It will become more 
and more acute, and as it does so multitudes 
of people, awakening from their disillusion- 
ment, will come to understand it. Then they 
will join the 22,000,000 on the solid founda- 
tions laid in 1940. No; we need not be dis- 
couraged. We are still a free people, and in 
our mature judgments we render sound deci- 
sions. We Republicans may he charged with 
being optimists in this respect. If so, we 
plead guilty to the charge, and in the same 
breath we proclaim our faith in the Republic. 

The Presidential election has come and 
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gone. We accept the result. Franklin 
Roosevelt is to be President for 4 years. His 
followers will be in the ascendancy in the 
Congress for 2 years. That much is cer- 
tain. We Republicans are in the minority, 
and in that position we cannot control the 
policies, or, indeed, the destinies of the Re- 
public during this coming period. But we 
are by no means a negligible minority in 
the Congress, for, such as we are, we repre- 
sent, collectively, the 22,000,000. True, we 
may not wield an influence in the Congress 
proportionate to the numerical strength of 
the men and women who yoted for Willkie, 
but the fact that a multitude of such size 
looks toward us as its representatives should 
at once give us pause and spur us to a 
courageous, and consequently, creditable 
performance. Our responsibility may not 
run direct to the conduct of government but 
it is none the less heavy. There can be no 
such thing as one-party government in this 
country as there is in totalitarian states. 
As long as men differ in their judgments in 
a free country there must be at least two 
parties. And in practical operation the party 
which finds itself in the minority, if it is 
courageous in devotion to principle, must 
strive to protect the country from things 
which it believes honestly to be evil, whether 
in domestic affairs or foreign relations. Thus 
we shall be good Americans, and, after all, 
that is what the people expect of us. Our 
judgments may be overruled, only to be 
vindicated later. That has happened on 
more than one occasion in the last 2 years, 
to the great good of the Republic. But be 
that as it may, our duty is plain—to be 
courageous, straight thinking, and candid. 
With those qualities we can render vital 
service. And come to think of it, why do 
we plead and strive and contend if it isn’t 
to serve our country? 

In his message to the Congress the Presi- 
dent mentioned with comparative brevity 
some of our strictly domestic problems and 
outlined rather vaguely some legislative steps 
to be taken with respect of them. Just what 
sort of steps or the length of them was not 
divulged. Doubtless the New Deal will secure 
shortly the introduction of legislation, and 
then we shall know all about it. And we 
should not be surprised if additional and un- 
expected suggestions come to us—suggestions 
not mentioned or even hinted during the 
campaign or in the recent utterances of the 
President. He and his followers have a habit 
of doing that sort of thing and taking us 
unawares. Nor should we be surprised if 
these unexpected suggestions, having to do 
solely with domestic affairs, are put forward 
in the name of national defense. That 
phrase affords a handy peg upon which to 
hang some curious garments. In all prob- 
ability we shall be asked to go on increasing 
the power of the Federal Government as a 
part of permanent policy. Doubtless the 
philosophy of planned economy will be still 
further exploited and an effort made to 
gather together at Washington still greater 
power over the lives of the people. We shall 
hear again the oft-repeated assertion that this 
is the way to make democracy work, and we 
shall witness the attempt to sugar coat the 
pill with generous and wide-scattered ex- 
penditures from the Treasury. I think it our 
duty to be everlastingly alert in these coming 
years lest in the midst of our deep concern 
over our foreign relations a further and more 
permanent regimentation of the people is ac- 
complished. For, believe me, there is a pow- 
erful group at Washington close to the Presi- 
dent, and from time to time very influential 
with him, whose members are intent upon 
transforming our form of government from 
one in which the citizen is the master to one 
in which the citizen is the subject. Not only 
are these people persistent but they are adroit 
in taking advantage of every moment of dis- 
traction or confusion in the public mind. 
Remember they have been there for 8 years, 
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to do. They will be there for another 4 years, 
and, believe me, they will bear watching. 
This being on guard is, I take it, a function of 
the minority, whose members must learn to 
identify and expose the adroit methods these 
people will adopt in an effort to inject their 
theories into the structure of government and 
the fabric of society. I mention these with 
@ good deal of emphasis, for if we succeed, 
through vigilance, in guarding our institu- 
tions and free enterprise during the next 4 
years, we shall have performed a vital service 
to the Republic. 

And now a word about our foreign rela- 
tions. I do not have to beg you to consider 
them. You are thinking about them now 
with an intensity seldom, if ever, equaled. 
All of us are very deeply concerned, and 
properly so, for upon the conduct of those 
relations depends not only the immediate 
fate of other nations, but the safety of our 
own country for the present and for the 
long future. We entertain deep sympathies 
with respect to this struggle, and we ex- 
press them freely, as we have a right to do. 
But our most natural, and, therefore, our 
first concern, is the safety of the United 
States as it may be affected by the colossal 
events occurring across the seas to the 
eastward and to the westward. This should 
not be regarded as a selfish attitude on 
our part, for, after all, anxious as we are 
that those who in general believe as we do 
shall survive, our deepest concern is our own 
survival. And let me say this, in all seri- 
ousness: Our ultimate survival as a free 
country may become a very grim business 
if we fail to comprehend facts at this hour. 
Furthermore, to comprehend them we must 
look them straight in the face; we must put 
aside prejudice, personal or political. We 
must analyze them calmly and to their very 
depths. Only by such methods and conduct 
may we reach a sound American conclu- 
sion—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

I do not need to recite to you the series 
of events which have occurred in Europe 
and Asia during the last 4 or 5 years. You 
are familiar with them. Furthermore, you 
know that collectively they form a pattern 
and expose a design. And you know the 
nature of the design. It is that force shail 
rule the world, and that government by the 
people shall perish from the earth. It is 
more than military aggression—much more. 
It is revolution, intended to spread over the 
entire world. It is to be pushed forward by 
force, ruthless and cruel; by deceit, by 
treachery, by any means that will accom- 
plish its end. And there is one feature in 
this revolution which stands out, distinct 
and unique. It is that the German people 
are to be the masters of the entire process 
and remain the masters of all other peoples 
over whom the juggernaut rolls. 

In a sense it presents a rejuvenation of the 
old pan-German teaching, but it proposes to 
go much further and it has gathered to 
itself a degree of strength far surpassing the 
hopes of its early teachers. Yes; this is truly 
a revolution, seeking among other things to 
overthrow and destroy liberty—the right of 
the individual to think, to worship, to speak, 
to write as his conscience dictates. Remem- 
ber, the masters of this revolution make 
open expression of their utter detestation of, 
and contempt for, liberty of the individual. 
It is their purpose to destroy it. At this 
moment only three nations persist in resist- 
ing the juggernaut—Great Britain, little 
Greece, and China. To contend that their 
fate is of no consequence to the United 
States is utter folly. With the downfall of 
Britain and her dominions we will be found 
standing against the greater part of the re- 
sources of the world, organized and mobilized 
for our destruction. For, sooner or later, our 
turn would come and we should have to 
strive practically alone. Everything we hold 
dear, the very safety of our Nation, is men- 


and you know what they have been trying | aced. If we are for America first, as I believe 
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we are, then we must do the thing that will 
make us safer, and do it quickly. The Presi- 
dent has proposed a plan. You all are fa- 
miliar with it. In its essence it is startling. 
We have never been asked to consider any- 
thing like it. The powers proposed to be 
given to him by the Congress are enormous. 
The only thing for us to decide is whether or 
not our ultimate safety will be enhanced by 
the granting, and later the exercise, of those 
powers. That is the sole question. We must 
face it calmly and yet grimly. It will not do 
to permit the frictions and distrust of the 
past to be decisive in our judgment. And I 
confess here and now that some of us find it 
difficult to keep those old feelings sub- 
merged. However, there is a President of the 
United States, only one President. If power 
in the field of foreign affairs is to be exer- 
cised, he and he alone may exercise it under 
the Constitution. Be the result failure or 
success, his is the task. And do we want the 
task performed? I believe we do. In fact, I 
think it must be performed. 


I anticipate that the legislation recently 
introduced will be studied with the greatest 
care and that some important alterations will 
be made, doubtless for the purpose of pro- 
viding some reasonable check upon the exer- 
cise of the power. In my judgment, it should 
be limited to a fixed period—say, 2 years. 
We may be sure that within that period 
events of enormous importance will transpire 
and that at its end we shall know better how 
to proceed. At that time we may decide not 
to renew the grant. Or we may decide to 
renew it in a lesser degree. Or we may decide 
to renew it completely for an additional pe- 
riod. In any event, the Congress will be the 
master. Then, too, in our consideration of 
this bill we might decide to limit the exer- 
cise of the power so that it shall be employed 
solely for the assistance of those people now 
actually at war with the Axis Powers rather 
than to permit it to be exercised anywhere 
and everywhere. And yet I think we should 
go cautiously with this, for we may not pre- 
dict future events with any degree of accu- 
racy, and the necessity for appropriate action 
may well arise overnight, in the twinkling of 
an eye. Another check upon the power may 
be employed through congressional control 
of the purse strings, for, mind you, most of 
the power to be granted cannot be exercised 
without funds appropriated by the Congress. 
In this field the Congress is the master. It 
may insist upon itemization of the appro- 
priations. It may refuse—and I think it 
should refuse—to hand over a traditional 
blank check 

By no means do I suggest the desirability 
of an antagonistic attitude on the part of 
the Congress, but, rather, that it should con- 
tinue to perform wisely and bravely the func- 
lions assigned to it by the Constitution. 
And that this may be done more effectively, 
it occurs to me that some provision should be 
made which will bring the Congress and the 
Chief Executive into closer and more inti- 
mate cooperation. We must have an inti- 
mate understanding between the two if we 
are to do this or any other big jcb effectively. 
And if ever there was a job that needed to be 
done well, it is this. Would it not be wise, 
therefore, and useful to provide that the 
Congress, through a committee appointed 
especially for the purpose, shall consult fre- 
quently with the Chief Executive and afford 
him an opportunity to take them into his 
confidence—this with no thought of inter- 
fering with the Executive prerogative? Thus 
the President could make himself understood 
among those whose support he must have, 
and thus the Congress would better under- 
stand the problems of the Chief Executive 
and would cooperate with him the more 
willingly. Remember, there is nothing more 
useful than intimate understanding among 
honest men. Let there be no aloofness. 
Conscious that I am speaking for myself 
alone and that my judgment is fallible, I ven- 


ture to say that a measure of the sort I have 
tried to outline should be enacted solely in 
the interest of our country. No; I do not 
fear such a measure will result in the down- 
fall of our institutions. There are three 
things which cannot be taken away from us 
without our consent—free speech, a free 
press, and free elections. Armed with such 
weapons, the American people will continue 
to be the masters of their destiny. 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, above the 
loud chorus of warmongering newspapers 
of New York and other seaboard cities, 
which would rush us pell-mell into the 
war without benefit of clergy, there arises 
a stentorian note of sound counsel and 
advice from the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, which are pleading that the peo- 
ple be given time to think three thoughts 
in a row before we take some fateful 
step that may doom America forever- 
more. 

The demand right now, as the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers so well point out, is 
not for rash and precipitate action, but 
for caution and conservatism. In the 
name of common sense, should we not 
stop, look, and listen before we do any- 
ting that may plunge our country into a 
horrible war? Our hospitals are already 
filled with the pathetic wrecks of hu- 
manity left over from the last World War. 

The other day, in a speech in the 
House, I said: 


Thank God for Joseph P. Kennedy. 


I now amend that observation by 
adding: 

Thank God for Roy W. Howard, of the 
Scripps-Howard syndicate, too. 


The warmongers in the United States 
do not number one-half of 1 percent of 
the entire population. The other 9914 
percent, remembering the bitter expe- 
riences of the past, are determined that 
we shall stay out of the war unless we are 
attacked. The 9912 percent will join me, 
I am sure, in thanking God for Kennedy 
and Howard. Their feet are planted on 
the American tradition. 


The administration at Washington is 
being high-pressured by the warmongers 
who would like to blitzkrieg the lend-lease 
bill through to instantaneous passage, 
but, to the everlasting credit of those in 
authority, be it said that the administra- 
tion does not regard the bill as so sacra- 
sanct that it cannot be amended and is 
willing that it be examined and debated. 
This is as it should be. So at least it 
seems that the plan of the warmongers 
for what the Scripps-Howard papers call 
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a “shotgun passage” of the bill has been 
averted. 

By unanimous consent I present for 
printing in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Indianapolis Times, a Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper, entitled “Give the People 
Time to Think.” I wish that every 
Member of the House and Senate would 
read and ponder over that editorial, for 
if there was ever wisdom in an editorial 
there is wisdom in that one. It is as 
follows: 


GIVE THE PEOPLE TIME TO THINK 


It is to the credit of administration leaders 
in Congress that, thus far at least, they have 
shown no inclination to force a shotgun pas- 
sage of the precedent-shattering lend-lease 
armament bill. 

Orderly procedure is promised in the hear- 
ing which starts today before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. After the com- 
mittee has finished its work there should be 
ample time for debate on the House floor, 
with full opportunity for offering and voting 
on amendments. Of course, the real contest 
will come later in the Senate, where the rules 
encourage detailed consideration. 

Nothing whatever could be gained by 
hasty action on this vital measure. The only 
national program which calls for haste now 
is the production of armaments. This bill 
would not increase production by a single 
work hour. Nor would it speed deliveries of 
armaments to Great Britain. 

This bill deals with the question of who 
shall pay for armaments produced. It would 
make our Government and taxpayers assume 
the primary obligation. It deals also with 
the question of who shall use the armaments 
thus paid for. And, although its announced 
purpose is to provide aid for Britain, it does 
far more than that. Under its sweeping pro- 
visions, the President—any President, present 
or future—would have the exclusive author- 
ity to finance any foreign nation, in any war, 
on any continent, at any date—the only con- 
dition being that the President, himself, who- 
ever he may be at the time, shall deem the 
defense of that nation vital to the defense of 
the United States. 

Certainly a measure under which Congress 
would so unqualifiedly abdicate its constitu- 
tional responsibilities of controlling the pub- 
lic purse and making war should not be con- 
sidered lightly or in a hurry. 

There is nothing to be lost by giving the 
people of the whole country time to study 
this bill, understand it, and register their 
opinions. Sentiment will not be slow in 
forming. As is usual with issues having to 
do with foreign affairs, public opinion has 
started to crystallize first along the eastern 
seaboard. The most rapid crystallization 
seems to be in certain financial circles in 
Wall Street. 

We don’t pretend to know why, but it is a 
fact of general public interest, and should be 
recorded, that high officials of the House of 
Morgan and the Chase National Bank are 
among the first to climb on the band wagon 
for the lend-lease bill. We grant that these 
men are actuated by patriotic motives, that 
they are sincere, and that their decisions are 
based on reasons which to themselves are 
justifiable. We ask only that other citizens 
be given the same right to make their own 
deliberate decisions. 

An overwhelming majority of the American 
people want to give all the aid possible to 
Britain, short of getting into war. They wish 
to give the President enough authority to 
accomplish that objective. But there are 
many things about the pending bill which, 
in our opinion, the people will want altered 
once they understand the implications. We 
hope Congress will give enough time to its 
debate to learn the views of constituents in 
that vast expanse of the Republic lying west 
of the Alleghenies. 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle by C. C. Isely recently published in 
the Northwestern Miller entitled “A 
World Economy Based on Wheat.” Mr. 
Isely’s article is one of the finest discus- 
sions I have ever seen of the historical, 
nutritional, political, social, and economic 
importance of wheat, a product which 
grows nowhere as well as it does in the 
Seventh District of Kansas, 

The article follows: 

[From the Northwestern Miller of January 
8, 1941] 
A WORLD ECONOMY BASED ON WHEAT 
(By C. C. Isely) 

Bread, the staff of life, so persistently re- 
iterated by the Northwestern Miller, is more 
than an outmoded truism. 

The world today, to quote Stuart Chase, is 
afflicted with the “tyranny of words.” Chase 
himself has rare skill in “darkening counsel 
with words,” to use a Scriptural phrase. 

If we would follow these artful purveyors 
of verbiage, the way ahead is black indeed. 
To try to unravel the tangled webs of their 
darkening counsels is to confess defeat and 


invite despair. Too many men and women 
in America embrace this downhearted 
philosophy. 


Bread is the staff of life is not only a 
time-honored aphorism, but its simplicity 
belies the complicated formulas of those who, 
piping dirges, head the procession down the 
broad road to disorganization. 

Strange how the straight, difficult way for- 
ward and upward has been led by men whose 
clear thinking enabled them to express the 
greatest truths in simple terms. Therein is 
discovered the greatness of Abraham Lincoln. 
His letter to Horace Greeley is now exhibited 
in our English school textbooks as a sample 
of simple, irrefutable statement. His warm 
letter of consolation to Mrs. Bixby is graven 
on the walls of Brasenose College, Oxford 
University, England. His Gettysburg Address 
is taught to every American child. Crom- 
well, William of Orange, Savonarola, St. 
Francis, and we might add Winston 
Churchill, are among those who through the 
years spoke simply, without dissimulation, 
without adding to confusion. 

The Teacher of Galilee illustrated the pro- 
foundest truths with homely parables, to 
the exasperation of the learned expositors of 
His day. In a troubled world He sang a 
beautitude in which He vouchsafed the King- 
dom of Heaven to the poor and an inheri- 
tance on earth to the meek. In His last 
public address He declared that a place in the 
Kingdom had been reserved, from the foun- 
dation of the world, for those who served the 
hungry, and gave a cup of water to one 
athirst. His program was simplicity to the 
utmost. 

Consider such common and everyday things 
as wheat—bread. 

Man’s most elemental need is air, fresh 
air. There is only a thin film of it around 
this planet, and ours is the only member of 
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the solar system so furnished. None of us 
can live without it for more than 2 minutes. 

Man’s secondary requirement is water. To- 
day, as snow, it makes a warm coverlet for 
the wheat. Tomorrow, it cascades in soft 
melody, in rippling merriment down the 
mountain side. Its pinnacles careen on the 
ocean as an iceberg. It crawls slowly, re- 
lentlessly as a glacier. It roars ominously as 
a@ swollen torrent. It “moans softly on the 
bar” as its breakers lap the beach. It trickles 
into the parched earth and the desert springs 
into blossom. As invisible vapor it travels 
from sea to land, and transformed, to an 
everchanging cloud, brings grateful shade or 
delights the eye at dawn or sunset. Around 
the earth the sea “is cast like a mantle.” The 
Nazarene, giving a benediction on so simple 
a gift as water, was living on the border of a 
desert where water was sometimes scarce. 
Today men have so far endorsed the prin- 
ciples of his kingdom that water for drinking 
is freely available. Without it man could 
not survive more than 2 days. 

Air and water are indeed elemental and 
most like unto them is wheat. Air and water 
are everywhere. A glance at the Northwest- 
ern Miller’s harvest hemispheres discloses 
that every working day, in every year, and 
probably every hour of every day, some man’s 
eager sickle is reaching out to harvest hu- 
manity’s universal necessity—wheat. 

Wheat is a precarious crop. It requires 
the grower’s watchfulness, his enterprise, his 
skill, to bring it to fruition. Wet weather, 
dry weather, frost, heat, black rust, Hessian 
flies, wire worms, green bugs, grasshoppers, a 
hundred enemies, lie in wait to destroy it, to 
thwart human endeavor to make it ready for 
bread. 

Yet with all the hazards, wheat is a hardy 
plant. Reported dead, it comes to life. Buf- 
feting winds give the straw stamina. The 
best wheat in the world is produced on semi- 
arid plains. Properly cared for wheat as 
merchandise can be conveyed safely around 
the world at a cost almost infinitesimal. 
Wheat lends itself to storage against a time 
of want. “Good as old wheat in a bin” is 
an ancient proverb to define a man of prob- 
ity. When the sons of Jacob first gathered 
wheat in the valley of the Euphrates, it was 
a plant just becoming civilized. When later 
they went to Egypt, it was wheat in store 
which saved their families. Man has striven 
to make wheat plentiful and to conserve it 
to feed his family and his neighbors. If a 
wheat field is neglected, nature in the raw 
substitutes foul weeds to fill the place made 
vacant by wheat. 

The Galilean’s dream of feeding the hun- 
gry has been fulfilled progressively over 
many years. Yet our generation has wrought 
a miracle. My father showed me a scar on 
his little finger which he had cut when a lad 
garnering wheat with a tool improved very 
little from that used by Reuben, the son 
of Jacob. But a better day was coming. 
His father, in Ohio, was fashioning the 
wooden fingers for a cradle, and a handle to 
swing it, which would do away with the toil- 
some hand sickle. At the very same time 
Cyrus McCormick invented an oscillating 
knife, cutting against a protruding bar, the 
greatest, the most stimulating single inven- 
tion toward making bread the universal staff 
of life. 

To be personal again, I carriei water to 
harvesters in Kansas who followed a reaper 
which dropped bundles of wheat not yet 
bound. I rode a lead horse on a clumsy 
binder, which eliminated the crew of har- 
vesters who followed the old selfrake. In 
Gray County, Kans., I sold the first, awk- 
ward, horse-drawn combine. It was a farm- 
er’s wife who made the sale possible. She 
wanted to be relieved of feeding the harvest 
crew. 

The combine of 1918 was a cumbersome, 
inefficient implement compared to the trac- 
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tor-drawn machine of 1930. In 1920 tractors 
were still a failure, an encumbrance. The 
combines of 1930, with remodeled, efficient 
tractors, were the product of resourceful men 
who, without ever expressing the concept, 
were bringing in a kingdom wherein all the 
hungry could eat bread. These were men 
whose energies were released by the freedom 
of democracy and the enlightening urge of 
Christianity. Farmers, supported by the same 
urge of free men, were subduing new acres 
and were advising the engineers and design- 
ers of the manufacturers how to make their 
product more efficient. All these working to- 
gether made it come to pass that the cost of 
producing wheat, the milling of it, and its 
transportation had become so low that out of 
a dollar’s worth of bread these three required 
and received a very small slice. The mer- 
chandisers of wheat got so minute a portion 
of the bread dollar that it could not even be 
reckoned. 

Notwithstanding this splendid achieve- 
ment, in some quarters, these free men were 
scorned with a foreign Marxian word as “en- 
trepreneurs.” 

When 1931 rolled around, the plains of Kan- 
sas and Canada, adding their harvest to other 
wheat areas, and counting China (never in 
Official figures), produced in excess of 5,000,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat. This was 244 bush- 
els for each man, woman, and child on the 
planet. 

The dreary foreboding of Malthus, who en- 
visioned a world with population increasing 
faster than production, was effectively denied 
by untrammeled farmers who, aided by manu- 
facturers, merchants, bankers, and transpor- 
tation agencies, were fulfilling the promise of 
the undaunted Prophet of Galilee. The hun- 
gry could indeed be fed, the poor inherit the 
earth. 

Then civilization encountered an ancient 
weakness. From the days of Absalom and 
the liberty-loving Greeks, democracy has had, 
perforce, to contend with a party in its midst 
Sometimes politely called politicians, and 
other times condemned as demagogues. 
These now, as never before, assume to repre- 
sent democracy. 

It was so easy to scream, “Make England 
and France pay us the war debts” or “hoist 
the tariff walls higher.” Then they could not 
pay. “Make Germany pay impossible repara- 
tions.” “Build a domestic economy with 
quotas and trade barriers.’ In America, in 
France, in Germany, the same cry resounded, 
the same nationalistic, isolationist arguments 
of self-containment. 

This fatuous policy forced gold out of 
Europe and piled it, a talent hid in the earth, 
in America’s underground vaults, and pre- 
cipitated a world monetary panic. 


With wheat rotting on Kansas prairies, in 
1931, central Europe underconsumed 300,- 
000,000 bushels of bread grain. The Huey 
Longs and Hitlers arose. Businessmen might 
protest, farmers might complain, the weeds 
of disorder and confusion were choking the 
fair fields of production. The tragic thirties 
were gendered by the demagogs of the 
blundering twenties. Democracy’s voluble 
spokesmen had indeed blundered, yet farmers 
and businessmen knew that democracy was 
better than any substitute offered by Marxist, 
Communist, pink, or totalitarian whose pro- 
grams, summed up, add the same result— 
dictatorship. 

Democracy had suddenly floundered into 
an awful mess. Democracy in its modern 
phase stemmed directly from Christianity. 
This gave it a moral direction, but some 
spokesmen of the religion of the Galilean 
missed the point of what was taking place. 
In the confusion of tongues, midst darkening 
counsels, many of them seemed to imagine 
that in the pink maunderings could be found 
salvation. In the halls and the cloisters of 
our schools the same misunderstandings pre- 
vailed, for the tyranny of words bewitched 
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those who should have known what words 
mean. 

Now, the willing servant of Christianity and 
democracy was the institution of free enter- 
prise. It was at once the servant and the 
child of both. Condemned as “entrepreneurs,” 
as “bourgeois,” as “middle class,” these enter- 
prisers were mute, stammering, or apologetic. 
This trinity which had come so far in 10 
years, in 100 years, in 300 years, now seemed 
divided. The youngest of the three, with only 
75 years of background for its modern phase, 
industrialism, was the oniy one which offi- 
cially seemed willing to make an examination 
of its own shortcomings. 

Observing its incoherence, its inexperience 
in expressing itself, voluble purveyors of words 
seized the stage, darkened counsel with more 
words until today there are serious, sensible 
people who are willing to confess that Hitler 
with his machinators has already conquered, 
that his raucous boast of a new order is a 
fait accompli. Some ordinarily sane Ameri- 
cans camouflage their ideas of appeasement 
and defeatism by dignifying the raid of these 
glorified Al Capones and Dutch Schultzes as 
a “revolution.” 

Air is everywhere for people to breathe. 
Water is available so that all may drink. 
Wheat, to give man bread in abundance and 
without danger of famine, in the economy 
of God, is produced in every land and clime. 
It ripens in northern Norway under the mid- 
night sun, and as far south as New Zealand 
and Patagonia. To produce wheat, with such 
a stimulating possibility, is, to the dwellers 
in the highlands of the Southwest, inconsis- 
tent with the spirit of defeatism, of appease- 
ment, of isolationism, or even of pacifism. 
The country’s altitude, its atmosphere, its far 
reaches of plain and sky, afford its citizens a 
different outlook. They even remember that 
the radiant spirit of the Prophet of Gaiilee, 
whose birthday we celebrate at this season, 
was nurtured among the highlands. 

He never knew defeat, even though his 
disciples recurrently, through 2 millenni- 
ums, might be ever so weary and down- 
hearted. His challenge to feed the hungry 
of the world was the nearest to consum- 
mation, when Nazi-ism flared forth. The 
prayer he taught associated two ideas, and 
thus seemed to forecast that with the King- 
dom there would be bread for each day. 

So the southwestern highlands greet the 
world and 1941 with the promise of victory, 
after 10 years of conflict with smothering 
dust. Resolute wheat growers have spread a 
cover of green over these plains, and it is 
snugly blanketed with snow. With greening 
wheat, hope springs eternal, a hope that will 
have nothing to do with defeatism or de- 
spair. Not only has the Dust Bowl been 
conquered, but Britain, with America’s help, 
is on the way to vanquish Hitler, who stands 
in the way of a free market for wheat. 
Thanks to the courage of China and Finland 
and the Greeks, Britain may win without 
our help. For it is evident that the cult of 
Hitler, in Japan, Russia, and Italy, cannot 
sustain a campaign of conquest. When once 
those black flags are furled and those raid- 
ers disarmed, it is reasonable to assume that 
the Scandinavian nations, the Low Coun- 
tries, the Czechs, the Poles, the French, the 
Austrians, yea, and even the good people of 
Germany, will have learned a lesson which 
they will not be likely to forget in our time. 
In that is the promise of a new age, led by 
the triumphal spirit of the Man of Galilee, 
and supported by the religion of the West, 
the democracy of our time, and the phalanx 
of free enterprise. 

When peace does come, the first thing on 
the agenda of free men (and it is time to 
think of it now) should be to so order the 
economy of the world and the nations that 
wheat, nearly as liquid as water, shall flow 
everywhere, over free seas, along highways 
and railways unhindered by tariffs or quotas 
or other barriers. Silk and oil and rubber 
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and cotton goods, steel and brass and alumi- 
num, should perhaps pay toll, but not bread, 
the staff of life. 

Furnish bread, and men, nourished, will 
arise to be new men. Men, reinvigorated, 
will have other demands, will have strength 
and courage to create other things which 
can be exchanged for wheat. China, asleep 
for 2,000 years, is aroused, is wakening. 
Strangely, too, the new life movement that 
stirs those orientals is a refiection from the 
hill above Nazareth. 

There never has been a surplus of wheat, 
and given conditions of peace, this world 
can consume 6,000,000,000 bushels of wheat 
annually. For 1941, the high plains of Kan- 
sas and Texas, of Oklahoma and Nebraska, 
are preparing to deliver this boon to a 
needy, hungry world. 





Kennedy Urges America to Arm to Stay 
Out of War 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH P. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by 
the House, I place in the Recorp the 
thoughtful, authoritative address of the 
Honorable Joseph P. Kennedy, our re- 
cently resigned Ambassador to Great 
Britain, delivered in a Nation-wide 
broadcast Saturday night, January 18, 
1941. 

Shortly after I came home from London, 
I spoke over the radio for the reelection of 
President Roosevelt. I declared then that my 
sincere judgment was that we ought to 
stay cut of war—that we could stay out 


of war. I urged that we give England all 
possible aid. I feel the same way about it 
today. 


Since then there have appeared many 
false statements regarding my views on for- 
eign policy. Moreover, there is a growing 
confusion and a reliance upon emotion 
which strikes me as altogether unnecessary 
and extremely harmful. 

Tonight I hope to set forth as clearly 
as possible my views on some phases of the 
great issue confronting the American people. 
It is my earnest desire that I may be of 
some assistance in helping my fellow citi- 
zens to form a clearer understanding of the 
burning issue of our foreign policy. 

ASSAILS INTOLERANCE 

The saddest feature of recent months is 
the growth of intolerance. Honest men’s 
motives are being attacked. Many Ameri- 
mans, including myself, have been subjected 
to deliberate smear campaigns merely be- 
cause we differed from an articulate minor- 
ity. A few ruthless and irresponsible Wash- 
ington columnists have claimed for them- 
selves the right to speak for the Nation. 
The reputation of the American press for 
fairness is being compromised by the tactics 
of these men. 

This habit of smearing an opponent be- 
cause you disagree with what he stands for 
is a distinct menace to our free institu- 
tions. How can we maintain national unity 
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when the motives of patriotic men are in- 
discriminately assailed? Intolerance breeds 
intolerance, and the whole country suffers. 
No matter who wins this war, America faces 
most critical times. If at this early date 
intolerance of contrary opinions flourishes, 
our future is dark indeed. 

A favorite device of an aggressive mi- 
nority is to call any American, questioning 
the likelihood of a British victory, an “apos- 
tle of gloom”—a defeatist. I always be- 
lieved that when the American people sent 
an ambassador to a foreign country they 
expected him to report the facts to his 
Government as he saw them, the bright 
side and the dark side—the good things and 
the bad things—the strength and the weak- 
nesses. I never thought that it was my 
function to report pleasant stories that were 
not true. Everyone will agree that had I, 
as your Ambassador, reported to our Gov- 
ernment anything but the truth as I saw 
it, I would have been false to my trust— 
I would have betrayed my country. 


DUTY TO REPORT THE TRUTH 


When I reported to our Government the 
seriousness of the problems that faced the 
British people I did it in considerable de- 
tail, and purposely, because I wanted our 
Government to have all the information 
possible affecting the plight of Great Britain 
so that this country in the days to come 
could guide itself more intelligently in its 
foreign policy regardless of what the out- 
come of the war might be. 

As support for the charge that I am an 
apostle of gloom, it is said that I have 
predicted the defeat of Great Britain. That 
statement is not true. I am aware of and 
have reported on the serious obstacles to 
British victory. I know many of Britain’s 
weaknesses, but a prediction can be based 
only on a complete knowledge of the 
strength and weaknesses of both sides. 

There are many phenomena in this war 
which defy explanation even by the most ex- 
pert. If the German air force can practically 
destroy a city in a one-night raid, as in 
Coventry, why is it that it has failed to wipe 
out industrial England in a series of these 
raids? If, as we know, England can live only 
if her ports remain open; why has not the 
German air force concentrated its efforts on 
closing these ports by aerial bombardment? 
It has made but few raids on Liverpool and 
Bristol, and those only recently. What is the 
answer? I don’t know. Apparently no one 
does. 

BRITISH COURAGE 


The morale of the British Nation defies de- 
scription. It is as fine a display cf human 
courage as has ever been witnessed. But what 
do we know about the morale of the German 
Army or of the German people? Have they 
this quality of toughness or are they brittle 
after 8 years of tyranny? These are but a 
few of the unknown elements which may 
well determine the final outcome. Thus a 
prediction now of England’s defeat would be 
senseless. One can recognize the enormous 
difficulties facing Britain without foreseeing 
its defeat. 

Another label used as a smear against cer- 
tain citizens who favor keeping America out 
of the war is the word “appeaser.” I have 
been called one. Here is my answer. If by 
that word, now possessed of hateful implica- 
tions, it is charged that I advocate a deal with 
the dictators contrary to the British desires, 
or that I advocate placing any trust or confi- 
dence in their promises, the charge is false 
and malicious. The word of these tyrants has 
been shown to be worthless. They themselves 
proclaim that their promises are sham. 


WANTS TO KEEP OUT OF WAR 


But if I am called an appeaser because I 
oppose the entrance of this country into the 
present war, I cheerfully plead guilty. So 
must everyone of you who want to keep 
America out of war. 
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The term “warmonger” is another example 
of this unfortunate trend. Such a charge 
does not help us in deciding what is best for 
our country. We ought to be done with this 
sort of stuff, which only confuses and divides. 
We ought to give a fair hearing to all sides. 
In that way we will be right and united. 

This smear campaign is particularly violent 
against many of our citizens who desire this 
country’s influence to be used in an effort to 
bring about a just and lasting peace. These 
men feel that we are already on a toboggan 
ride toward involvement in the European 
war. They believe that as long as this war 
continues there is the ever-increasing possi- 
bility—yes; probability—that we ourselves 
will become involved, bringing ruin to our 
civilization and an end to our democratic 
form of life. We cannot blame these men 
for working for peace. Such an impulse 
springs from the oldest and most constant of 
man’s desires. 

Of course, it is only too true that a just 
peace at this time does not appear to be in 
the cards. Hitler, the man who wanted war, 
has slammed the door on peace. To all the 
world he has proclaimed that he—Hitler— 
wages total war for a new world order—a new 
world where our society of justice according 
to law cannot even exist. 

Realizing, therefore, that we cannot hope 
for a just peace in the near future, let us 
consider what should be America’s policy. 

Since my return home what has impressed 
me most is the growing conflict in the minds 
of the American people over the two courses 
of action which the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans advocate—aiding Britain and staying 
out of war. 

Nearly all the American people want to aid 
Britain, and practically all the same people 
want to stay out of war. 

But they are beginning to feel that these 
policies may prove inconsistent. When they 
try to reconcile them in their own minds they 
become confused. 


TEST: BEST FOR AMERICA? 


If one emphasizes aid to Britain he thereby 
risks entering the war. If, on the other hand, 
he emphasizes avoidance of war, he mini- 
mizes the aid to Britain. I think that 
these policies can be applied without con- 
fusion and without risk of contradiction. 
We need but apply the test which should 
motivate every one of us. Whenever the 
issue is raised, whether for the President, the 
Congress, the Army, or the Navy, the test for 
any proposal should be: What is best for the 
United States of America? 

In considering what is best for the United 
States, let us look at the problem of aid to 
Britain. I favor now as I did in my talk for 
the President that we give,the utmost aid to 
England. By so doing we will be assisting a 
nation which the American people want to 
see win. But more than that, by helping 
Britain we will be securing for ourselves the 
most precious commodity we need—time— 
time to rearm. ° 

If, and God forbid, England were to be 
defeated quickly and the Germans succeed to 
the British Navy, this ccuntry now is not 
prepared to defend its own shores, let alone 
the North American Continent. 


UNITED STATES AWAKE AT LAST 


It is true that we are awake at last and 
we are preparing. In this modern war where 
industry is more vital than manpower an 
awakened America can speedily make its gi- 
gantic power felt by all the world. England’s 
spirited defense is affording us precious time 
for rearming. It is consequently to our in- 
terest that England be aided in her coura- 
geous battle. 

No one will seriously urge that we should 
give beyond the absolute minimum neces- 
sary for our own protection. Where that 
line is to be drawn is to be determined by 
the President acting with our trained ex- 


perts of the Army and the Navy. They know 
best what we can spare. The American peo- 
ple have confidence in them and will trust 
their judgment. They have taken an oath 
to defend this country and that means de- 
fend it against all . However, be- 
cause in addition to wanting to aid Britain 
the American people want to stay out of 
war, this aid should not and must not go 
to the point where war becomes inevitable. 

So far as financing the assistance we give 
Britain is concerned, my personal opinion is 
that the British ought to make available 
to us all the assets we can use. If after the 
resources of Great Britain were used up it 
were still sound American policy to assist 
them I would prefer that it be done through 
outright gifts, since I would not expect the 
loans could be repaid. 

Under our policy we can give them guns; 
we can give them ammunition; we can 
give them airplanes; we can give them 
everything that doesn’t make war inevitable. 
Because aid to England is part of a con- 
structive American policy to safeguard 
America we should go to the very limit in 
our assistance, but not to a point which 
would endanger our own protection. 


WHEN HITLER STRIKES 


Many Americans fear that Hitler will de- 
clare war on us if we continue to aid 
Great Britain. To declare a state of war 
is a bit outmoded in these days of un- 
bridled force. Don’t forget that Hitler will 
declare war on this country, or will make 
an attack, only when he thinks that such 
action is for his best interests. This coun- 
try certainly has committed acts sufficiently 
unneutral to justify a less despotic tyrant 
than Hitler to declare war. The American 
people obviously have not the slightest de- 
sire to remain neutral in the face of the 
aggression of the Axis Powers. 

It is not surprising that we desire Hitler’s 
defeat. The English are defending a society 
which respects law and which upholds the 
dignity of the individual. All of us want 
very much to see destroyed once and for 
all the attempted decivilization of the world 
in the name of Nazi pagan philosophy. 

Despite the growing hysteria, despite all 
the clamor and the shouting, despite all the 
charges and countercharges, the various 
groups in America are not far apart. Only 
a very few Americans want to go to war. 
I respect their sincerity but I prefer the 
judgment of the great majority who believe 
that to go to war is not for our best 
interests. 

Who really wants war? Certainly the 
isolationists (with whom I cannot sympa- 
thize) do not want war. The President has 
declared on many occasions that he does not 
want war. Congress surely is dedicated to 
the task of keeping us at peace. Why, then, 
all the shouting? Perhaps it is due to a 
certain fatalistic attitude, lately noticeable, 
to the effect that no matter what we do, we 
are bound to be drawn into the war as an 
active combatant. These people who have 
lost hope for peace in America, I say, are the 
real defeatists. With such a position, I 
flatly disagree. Unless we are attacked, the 
American people do not have to go to war. 
They will not go to war if they will to stay 
out of war. There will be no American in- 
tervention while there continues to be free 
and open discussion, while the people know 
all the facts, and while our system of pop- 
ular government functions. 

SAW BRITISH STOP INVASION 

There are those who say if we stay out 
and Hitler wins we will be subject to a mili- 
tary attack by a combination of the totali- 
tarian powers. On this question of a threat- 
ened invasion of our country, I said in my 
speech favoring the reelection of President 
Roosevelt that I have been a witness to a 
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small but brave air force holding at bay an 
overwhelmingly superior air armada and pre- 
venting an invasion over but 20 miles of 
water. After the fall of France and the re~ 
treat of Dunkerque the English defenses 
were in a deplorable state. Vast quantities 
of arms and ammunition had been destroyed 
and captured. Only a miracle had rescued 
its army. Even hunting rifles were being 
collected in England in order to equip part 
of their fighting forces. In spite of such 
handicaps, and in spite of the fact that the 
conquest of the British Isles would have 
given Hitler domination of Europe, the Ger- 
mans have never been able to secure a foot- 
hold on that island. 

Consider what it means to transport 
troops and ammunition over 3,000 miles of 
storm-tossed ocean; consider what risks are 
involved in seeking to pierce naval and air 
defenses. What would our enemies use as 
bases for their planes, what as bases for 
their shipping? I have read that Dakar, in 
Africa, is only 5 or 6 houres by plane to the 
most easterly point of South America. But 
I'am assuming that our policy with the 
other Americas will guarantee mutual pro- 
tection. But suppose a foreign power, by 
guile, coercion, or subsersive activities, 
should secure the support of any of the 
countries in this hemisphere. We certainly 
have a right to expect that in their own 
self-interest the other countries of this 
hemisphere will, through diplomacy or force, 
or both, insist that the principle of the 
Monroe Doctrine be maintained. 


BELIEVE IN AMERICA 


And, mind you, even after an enemy had 
flown across an ocean, it would be faced 
with the problem of maintaining its forces 
and supplies large enough to cope with the 
resources of the North American continent 
which would speedily be brought to bear 
against them. Remember that the experi- 
ence in this war to date indicates that ships, 
even though protected with naval strength, 
face severe handicaps in seeking to land in 
the face of an attacking air force operating 
from a land base. Reports from the Medi- 
terranean seem to support this contention. 
Moreover, it is still very difficult to trans- 
port many tanks or pieces of heavy ammu- 
nition in airplanes. I hope, therefore, that 
I am not too cheerful or too optimistic when 
I express confidence that we in America can 
successfully defend ourselves, assuming we 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to make 
ourselves strong. 

And why shouldn’t we have such confidence 
in ourselves. After all we are a country of 
130,000,000 people with a great record for 
vigor, ingenuity, and bravery. For the life of 
me, I cannot understand why the taie of a 
great military machine 3,000 miles away 
should make us fear for our security. Let 
America devote its energies to armaments— 
those energies which have heretofore followed 
peaceful pursuits—and I have little doubt, 
but that we can be secure against any power 
or group of powers in the wide world. 

Another point frequently stressed in de- 
bates about our foreign poiicy is that if the 
Germans win, totalitarian system will ruin 
us economically. Let me state, first of ail, 
that I believe that with the declaration of 
war on September 3, 1939, America’s economy 
entered an acute phase. I opposed the war 
because I believed that the day Europe went 
to war, regardless of whether we ever partici- 
pated, our problems from that minute on 
became critical. I quite agree that if England 
were to win this war we would be a great deal 
better off than we would be if England lost. 
There is no argument on that score. The 
point of argument, however, is on the ques- 
tion of whether to heip England win the war 
we should get into the war ourselves, thus 
exhausting our own resources so as to 
threaten our whole civilization. Frankly, if 
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I could be assured that America, unprepared 
as she now is, could by declaring war on Ger- 
many, within the space of, say, a year, end 
the threat of German domination, I would 
be in favor of declaring war right now. 


UNITED STATES NOT YET READY 


The inescapable point, however, is that we 
are not prepared to fight a war—even a defen- 
sive one—at the moment, let alone an offen- 
sive one. Furthermore, could anyone make a 
safe prediction that the war would be ended 
in a year, or even two with what help we 
would be able to send? AsIsaid in my speech 
for the President, I cannot see where we could 
get the ships to carry the necessary army 
and equipment for our participation in the 
war. Further than that, I really don’t know 
where our Army would go if we started off 
to fight a war. Just as I regard it impossible 
for a foreign power to invade this country, so 
do I regard it impossible for us to invade 
Europe. 

The British say that that they have approx- 
imately one and one-half million soldiers 
under arms. Assuming that all those men 
could be used in an attempt to invade Europe 
and were not necessary for the protection of 
the Mediterranean or their own island home, 
I fail to see by what process the 6,000,000 Ger- 
mans under arms would be overwhelmed. It 
certainly can’t be lurking in the minds of 
even the most rabid interventionists that we 
could send into this kind of a war a suffi- 
ciently large expeditionary force to make up 
for the disproportion between the German 
and the English military forces. 

There are those who say, “Ah, but we can 
go to war and yet not use our manpower.” 
This sounds feasible today. Would it be feasi- 
ble 6 months hence? I do not believe it. 
To me we are either all the way in the war or 
all the way out of it. Even if it appears to 
be feasible today, let us not forget that never 
in the history of mankind have events taken 
place with such lightning speed. Last Feb- 
ruary some were calling it a “phony” war. 

In May the Germans struck. In 60 days 
Hitler had conquered a large part of Europe. 
If we go to war our manpower cannot be 
preserved from battle. Only yesterday Mr. 
Churchill said, “we do not require in 1941 
large armies from overseas.” Does that mean 
our boys are expected over there in 1942? 


WHAT WOULD BE OUR WAR AIMS? 


What would be our war aims? We have 
not had any debate on that score. We cer- 
tainly are not going into the war just to un- 
derwrite the war aims of another country 
without knowing what they are. Germany 
under Hitler has no war aims except to domi- 
nate the world. She probably could not turn 
back now if she desired. England is, of 
course, fighting for her existence, but al- 
ready we hear dissatisfaction that the aims 
of the British nation in this total war have 
not been set forth. Are we to sign a blank 
check? Common sense would seems to re- 
quire that there be the most complete clari- 
fication of American aims in this conflict be- 
fore we take the fatal step. 

Some use the argument that should the 
Axis Powers prevail they would inevitably im- 
pose on America a totalitarian regime. They 
therefore argue that we should go to war to 
prevent this. But have they considered that 
by becorning involved in a war they may lose 
the very thing for which they are fighting? 
How long could a democracy last while try- 
ing to fight a long-drawn-out war? 

As Arthur Greenwood, the British labor 
leader, speaking in a debate at the Oxford 
Union, said: “If this war is fought to ex- 
haustion, we will experience an impoverish- 
ment the like of which Britain has never seen. 
And we will find at the end of the road of all 
our bloodshed and suffering not a democracy 
but an authoritarian regime of the right or of 
the left.” But we here in America do not 


left. We want to preserve our democracy. 
And, ladies and gentlemen, we are not going 
to preserve anything by getting into this war. 
It is said that we cannot exist in a world 
where totalitarianism rules. I grant you it 
is a terrible future to contemplate. But why 
should anyone think that our getting into a 
war would preserve our ideals, a war which 
would then practically leave Russia alone out- 
side the war area getting stronger while the 
rest of the world approached exhaustion? 


WE WILL PAY THE BILL 


Suppose we go in and the war continues for 
2 or 3 years. We will be paying the whole 
bill—make no mistake about that. Does any- 
one in his right mind think that the world 
won’t be completely bankrupt? Mind you, 
even now we are supporting China financially 
and we have already made available $500,000,- 
000 to South America to aid her economy.” 

Well, at the end of the war we win—so 
what? What is the status of the world? Who 
is going to reorganize Europe? England and 
the United States? But we are then in a bad 
way and we must contemplate great internal 
problems of our own. Our taxes will be high; 
more people will be paying them; our na- 
tional debt will be enormous; we will have 
an army to demobilize; we will have to re- 
adjust a whole nation, agricultural as well 
as industrial, in the transition from a war 
basis to a peace basis. England will have the 
same conditions. Yet, to keep defeated Ger- 
many and the other countries from going 
completely communistic we will have to re- 
organize them as well as ourselves, probably 
standing guard while this reorganization is 
taking place. I shudder to contemplate it. 

Are our children’s and our grandchildren’s 
lives to be spent standing guard in Europe 
while Heaven knows what happens to 
America? 

These are only some of the factors to be 
considered when it is suggested that we get 
in the war. 


THIS IS NOT OUR WAR 


Another argument we hear is that it is our 
duty to go to war because England is fighting 
our battle. England is not fighting our bat- 
tle. This is not our war. We were not con- 
sulted when it began. We had no veto power 
over its continuance. England’s own leaders 
have told us why they are fighting. They 
are fighting for their very existence. It does 
happen that England’s spirited defense is 
greatly to our advantage. It is true she is 
waging a war against a force which seeks to 
destroy the rule of conscience and reason, a 
force that proclaims its hostility to law, to 
family life, even to religion itself. Therefore 
we ought to arm to the teeth and give as 
much help as we can. But let us do it on 
the bases of preserving American ideals and 
interests. But make no mistake, let no na- 
tion think that because the American people 
do not want war they will not go to war 
should their own vital interests be at stake. 

One hears the argument that if war is de- 
clared the President will secure powers needed 
for our defense. The President has very wide 
authority under existing law. Congress, I 
feel certain, will give him all the power that 
the protection of American interests require. 

The recent bill, H. R. 1776, called the 
lease-lend bill, seeks to confer upon the 
President authority unheard of in our history. 
It seeks to vest in the Executive powers which 
the President says he does not want and 
would not accept but for the emergency. The 
opponents of the bill claim that it amounts 
to an abdication by Congress of its responsi- 
bility and that it is not necessary at this time. 
Fortunately, out of the hearings the American 
people will learn what are the factors which 
it is claimed make the bill necessary, what is 
the meaning of its proposals in detail, and 
what powers are to be exercised. Personally I 


want a dictatorship of either the right or the | am a great believer in centralized responsibil- 
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ity, and as a corollary, in conferring all powers 
necessary to carry out that responsibility. 

Moreover, I appreciate full well that time is 
of the essence. Nevertheless I am unable to 
agree with the proponents of this bill that it 
has yet been shown that we face such imme- 
diate danger as to justify this surrender of the 
authority and responsibility of the Congress. 
I believe that after the hearings have been 
completed there will be revealed less drastic 
ways of meeting the problem of adequate au- 
thority for the President. 

SECURITY IN REARMAMENT 


However, after there has been debate and a 
bill, whatever it may be, becomes part of our 
law, I think the duty of every American citi- 
zen is plain. All of us must rally behind the 
President so that he may carry on with a 
Nation which has debated in the democratic 
manner, has acted in the democratic manner, 
and is united in the cause of preserving our 
own democracy. 

Regardless of what our foreign policy 
should be, it is obvious that as a nation we 
must go “all out” for rearmament. It is 
only in this way that the American people 
can realize their national policy of security 
and their desire to help England. The more 
we rearm, the larger our arsenal, the more 
we shall have available for England. There 
is no need to fear if we prepare. Our Bill of 
Rights will be intact if we hold a free and 
open discussion and maintain tolerance for 
those with whom we disagree. No one group 
or one class can possibly bear the burden of 
sacrifice which must be borne by every man, 
woman, and child, rich and poor alike, even 
if our present program is the limit. But no 
burden is too great a price to pay for the 
safety of our beloved country. 

Eventually we may have to fight to defend 
our civilization. The future in that respect 
is unknown and unknowable. Let us all ap- 
preciate here and now that come what may 
in the fortunes of war, our easy life of yes- 
terday is at an end. Our lot in the future 
will be a difficult one—win, lose, or draw. 

America has enough of words. Our friends 
across the water want more than phrases. 
Words will not give them armaments; words 
will not make us strong. America must 
unite—now. America must sacrifice—now. 
America must work—now. 

I do not pretend that by staying at peace 
our path will be easy. But I do assert that 
by staying at peace we will be in a far better 
position to meet the gigantic problems we 
must face. 

The American people want to avoid war. 
If the leaders keep constantly before them 
what war means in terms of human tragedy, 
if Congress is ever alert to the dangers of 
involvement, the national determination will 
be translated into effective action and this 
country will not go to war. 
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LETTER TO THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter I have written to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs: 


HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1941, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUES: H. R. No. 1776, now 
under consideration by your committee, rep- 
resents such a radical departure from the 
American scheme of government that all of 
us should give intense thought to ways and 
means of accomplishing a complete defense 
of our country and its peaceful security 
without so seriously endangering the internal 
structure of our own Government. 

With this thought in mind, I am trans- 
mitting to you an amendment looking to- 
ward an end that answers the earnest pray- 
ers of all thoughtful citizens. My amendment 
follows: 

Add a new section at the end of the bill to 
be known as section 10. 

“This act is not to be effective until 30 days 
after the Secretary of State of the United 
States has certified to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that he is satisfied, after proper 
inquiries, that peace conducive to the se- 
curity of the United States cannot be at- 
tained between nations at war either through 
intercession of the United States or by their 
own negotiations.” 

I wish to direct the attention of the com- 
mittee to the possibility that the bill as now 
drawn does not confine the President to the 
use of the extraordinary powers set forth 
therein for the benefit of a nation actually 
engaged in war, but he might also use them 
for a nation not at war. 

Should your committee decide not to adopt 
my proposed amendment, as a committee 
amendment, I trust that when your com- 
mittee applies for a rule it will request a rule 
that will make possible my offering this 
amendment, or a similar amendment, from 
the floor of the House. 

I hope that your committee will see the de- 
sirability of my proposal. 

Very truly yours, 
MarTIN J. KENNEDY. 





An Able Editorial 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE LUTHERAN STAND- 
ARD OF JANUARY 18, 1941 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the Lutheran Church is a strong organi- 
zation for good in the State of Ohio. In 
my home county of Lawrence there are 
several strong and influential congrega- 
tions of this denomination. Rev. E. A. 
Kahle is the pastor of the largest of 
these congregations. His service has been 
especially distinctive in that he has asso- 
ciated himself with activities in which 
young men are interested and in that he 
has shown himself to have a thorough 
knowledge of all public questions, 





Reverend Kahle has called my atten- 
tion to a very able editorial setting forth 
the views of the leadership of the Lu- 
theran Church on the very pressing ques- 
tion of national defense. That editorial 
is as follows: 


[From the Lutheran Standard of January 18, 
: 1941] 
A TIME TO SPEAK 

There is “a time to keep silence, and a 
time to speak.” Now is the time for Ameri- 
can citizens, for you and me, to speak on 
the subject of war and peace, of further en- 
tanglements in the affairs of the European 
nations. 

Many—perhaps most—of you who read 
these lines heard addresses on two successive 
nights (Sunday, December 29, and Monday, 
December 30) on our Nation’s relation to 
the present European conflict. The first of 
these addresses, delivered by President 
Roosevelt, pled for every possible assistance 
to Britain, short of war, as the one way of 
conquering Hitlerism and preserving our 
democracy and national well-being. The sec- 
ond address, delivered by Senator WHEELER, 
pled for every possible effort to effect a just, 
reasonable, and generous peace, as the best 
possible way of blasting Hitlerism and pre- 
serving and fostering the welfare of our own 
Nation. 

The public press spoke of Senator 
WHEELER’s address as “an answer” to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s address and the country 
doubtless took that view of the matter. 
While both speakers denounced nazi-ism in 
unmistakable terms and both speakers em- 
phasized the importance of keeping America 
out of the war—two points to which we, too, 
heartily agree—there was a radical difference 
between them as to the best way of accom- 
plishing this twofold objective. Perhaps a 
fair statement of the two views would be 
this: Our President believes that our safety 
and welfare lie in minding England’s busi- 
ness; the Senator believes that our welfare 
and safety lie in minding our own business 
and doing all we can to end economic in- 
equality and poverty and disease in our own 
land. The President believes that we must 
concentrate on helping England and Greece 
to destroy Hitler and his friends and then 
all will be well in our world; the Senator be- 
lieves that Hitler’s rise was occasioned by 
injustices in Europe, which must be elimi- 
nated in order to eliminate Hitlerism, that 
we in America must concentrate on our own 
domestic problems, and that unless we turn 
from a foreign policy that no longer means 
“trudging” toward war but “running” toward 
it, we shall soon make the last state of the 
world infinitely worse than the first by being 
ourselves “cast into the cauldron of blood 
and hate that is Europe today.” 

On this issue and its far-reaching conse- 
quences—who is prophet enough to state 
how great a stake the home, the church, lib- 
erty, democracy, and every other cherished 
value have in this tremendous issue?—we, 
the people, should now speak. As citizens 
we should speak. As Christian citizens we 
should speak. It is well known that serious 
efforts have been made so to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States as to provide 
for a referendum on war. Under such a war- 
referendum amendment the Congress would 
have no authority to declare war (save in the 
event of an invasion of the United States or 
its territorial possessions) until a proposed 
declaration of war was confirmed by a ma- 
jority of all votes cast thereon in a nation- 
wide referendum. No su constitutional 
amendment has been passed, but certainly it 
is our privilege, nay, our duty, as citizens 
in a democracy to “vote” on the question of 
war and peace at this critical time, even 
though we do not go to the polls to do so. 
We can “vote” by writing to our respective 
Senators and Congressmen. If we want our 
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Nation to stay out of this war and are con- 
vinced that President Roosevelt’s plan for 
all possible aid to Britain is the best way to 
keep us out, then we should so inform our 
representatives. If we are convinced that to 
do everything possible “short of war” is in 
itself undeclared war, and dangerously likely 
to get us into total war, we should make 
that very plain in letters to our representa- 
tives. If, as Christian citizens, we think 
about these matters, pray about them, and 
honestly and earnestly desire to do God’s 
will and make our influence felt on the side 
that will best promote the good estate of ali 
men, we need not be ashamed to let our 
voice be heard. Rather let us be ashamed 
if we fail to let our voice be heard. Perhaps 
we shall not all think and speak alike. 
Let us think and speak nevertheless, for 
there are powerful forces, selfish forces, un- 
scrupulous forces that are only too glad to 
do our thinking and our speaking for us— 
and then let us and our children bear the 
awful consequences of their selfishness and 
our apathy. Well did Senator WHEELER de- 
clare in his radio address: 

“I do not believe that the great majority 
of our people are eager to be embraced by 
war—and I call upon them not to be afraid 
to say so.” 

Some of our districts and conferences have 
already gone on record on the matter of neu- 
trality and peace. It is well at this time to 
recall resolutions which were passed when 
the danger of war was not as imminent as 
it is today and to echo such resolutions in 
our letters to Washington today. Here, for 
example, are some paragraphs from the reso- 
lutions adopted by our Texas district last 
April: 

“Whereas the United States is being flooded 
with propaganda intended to draw it into 
this impending holocaust of destruction; 
and 

“Whereas internal subversive elements are 
at this time endangering our democratic 
principles and with them the freedom of re- 
ligion, of speech, and of the press, and are 
thereby undermining our American form of 
government with all its precious institutions: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Texas district of the 
A.L.C. * * * is of the conviction that 
the cause of democracy, of freedom, and of 
justice can best be served by the United 
States of America: 

» “1. If the United States remain strictly 
neutral in this present war, conscientiously 
observing the advice of George Washington 
concerning foreign entanglements, lest, by 
being drawn into the war, the United States 
sacrifice its own liberty and, in consequence, 
lose its opportunity to give sane directives for 
the rebuilding of a devastated, impoverished, 
and despairing Europe when the war is ended. 

“2. If every honest effort be made to un- 
cover any and all subversive activities in our 
land. 

“3. If we firmly stand by the principle of 
religious freedom as weil as the principle of 
separation of church and state and cppose 
any movement that militates against these 
principles. 

“4. If we bear in mind that all peace 
efforts and social or economic cures will fail 
until the people of the United States again 
return to faith in God and to His moral order. 

“Therefore we call upon: 

“1. The churches and their people to pro- 
claim with renewed emphasis such return 
to faith in God and His moral order. 

“2. The Government of the United States 
that it do all within its power to keep our 
beloved country out of the European con- 
flict. 

“3. The press of the land to counteract the 
evil results of foreign propaganda by present- 
ing facts in their true light. 

“4. Pastors of churches fearlessly to tes- 
tify against sin, setting forth its destructive 
consequences, and energetically to proclaim 
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the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the only remedy 
for the individual and society in these dark 
days.” 

Brethren, we pled with you to vote at the 
last national election. That was important. 
Here is something still more important: To 
speak, to write to your Senators and Con- 
gressmen on the subject of America’s neu- 
trality and her contribution to world peace. 
Now is the time to speak. Soon it may be 
too late. 





Resolution To Investigate Alleged Fraud 
in Obtaining Citizenship of W. J. Cam- 
eron, Ford Mouthpiece 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
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Tuesday, January 21, 1941 








Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today in a world torn by strife, 
intolerance, haired, and greed only about 
one-fifteenth of the world’s people enjoy 
the benefits anc privileges of citizenship 
in our great American democracy. 

No wonder we Americans cherish the 
fact that we are citizens of the United 
States, and no wonder we iook sternly 
on men who, by word or deed, show 
that they do not take their Americanism 
seriously. 

And why not? America holds out her 
welcoming hand to the weary, war- 
bruised peoples of other countries. The 
helping hand is gladly taken. But there 
are few who are glad to enjoy the privi- 
leges of being an American, but who re- 
fuse to live up to the obligations of 
citizenship. 

We rightfully expect that these who 
obtain asylum here will not betray the 
principles that made America great. We 
rightfully expect those who cbtain Amer- 
ican citizenship to be worthy of it. Wedo 
not expect them to obtain their citizen- 
ship fraudulently. There is a law against 
that. 

Last week decumentary evidence was 
produced in a national picture magazine 
showing that William J. Cameron, Henry 
Ford’s radio mouthpiece, was an alien 
until 1935. Cameron has been one of the 
leaders in spreading un-Americanism in 
this country. His subversive activities 
for many years before 1935 and even after 
that have been thoroughly exposed. 

Cameron waited 7 years from 1927, 
when he learned he was an alien, until 
1934 befcre applying for citizenship. Was 
citizenship in our country so unimportant 
to this disseminator of un-Americanism 
that he could wait for 7 years before tak- 
ing action? Yet during this time he no 
doubt talked on Americanism many times 
to millions of citizens as radio spokesman 
for the Ford Motor Co. He has continued 
to be the spckesman of America’s leading 
Fascist, Henry Ford, whose record for 
abuse of labor and violation of our coun- 
try’s laws is the worst in the Nation. 





Cameron obtained American citizen- 
ship in 1935 without the usual 5-year 
waiting period by claiming that he had 
voted quite regularly from 1900 to 1927. 
One month later, when he registered to 
vote in Detroit, he swore under oath that 
he had never before voted. 

Cameron’s own statements indicate 
that he obtained his citizenship by fraud, 
or was guilty of fraud in exercising his 
rights of citizenship. He either swore 
falsely when he petitioned for citizenship, 
or when he registered to vote. The 
records of Dearborn County, where he 
lived prior to 1927, show he never voted 
there. 

Mr. Cameron was unworthy of Amer- 
ican citizenship to begin with. His ac- 
tions since then have reflected discredit 
on true Americanism. I call upon the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
immediately investigate the granting of 
citizenship to Cameron and to accord this 
situation the same appropriate treatment 
as would be granted to any ordinary per- 
son, without the benefit of influence, if it 
is shown that his citizenship was pro- 
cured through illegality and deceit. 

I am today introducing a resolution 
calling upon the Attorney General to in- 
vestigate the circumstances under which 
the mouthpiece of Henry Ford was 
granted his citizenship, and asking him 
to take the proper action if the charges 
prove to be true. 

The complete story was carried in the 
January 24 issue of the magazine Friday. 
The story as it appears in that psriodical 
with its proof in the form of documentary 
evidence is hereby submitted. The docu- 
ments appeared as photostatic copies in 
the paper. 

[From Friday of January 24, 1941] 
THE True Story oF CAMERON’s CITIZENSHIP 
(By Dan S. Gillmor) 

John William Cameron was born on De- 
cember 29, 1878. For 57 of his 62 years, 
Cameron was not an American citizen. He 
came to the United States in 1887, and he 
has lived and worked in this country ever 
since. Up until September 17, 1935, Cam- 
eron was an alien. 

At 5 p. m. on September 17, 1935, after 
most of the offices in the Federal Building 
in Detroit, Mich., were closed for the day, 
Camercn appeared at the well-appointed 
chambers of Federal Judge Edward J. Moinet. 
With him were two gentlemen who were 
there as witnesses. 

The customary procedure in administering 
the oath of allegiance and the granting of 
citizenship papers to new citizens is to col- 
lect them in large groups and administer 
the oath in open court. On this day the 
procedure was different. There was an air 
of mystery about it. Cameron said he was 
just an “cffice employee,” according to the 
court record, of the Ford Motor Co. The 
two witnesses said they were John L. Zur- 
brick, district director of the Unitea States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service in 
Detroit, and R. R. Grant, who said he worked 
in the service department of the Ford Motor 
Co. 

INTERVIEW WITH ZURBRICK 

John L. Zurbrick is a talkative old man. 
When I went to Detroit last month to in- 
vestigate the matter of Cameron’s sworn 
petition for citizenship, I decided to pay 
a call on Mr. Zurbrick. 

Mr. Zurbrick is still in the Immigration 
Service. He has been in it for 25 years, he 
told me. When I waiked into his office he 
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was sitting behind his desk looking over 


some papers. He looked something like 
Cameron. He was gray-haired. He looked 
inquiringly at me, his plump red face show- 
ing no other expression. 

“I came to ask if you knew a Mr. Cam- 
eron,” I said. 

“What?” 

“Do you know W. J. Cameron?” 

“Who?” 

“Do you know W. J. Cameron of the Ford 
Motor Co.?” I shouted. He seemed a little 
hard of hearing. 

“Oh, yes; sure,” he said, “known him for 
years.” He went on to assure me of his 
intimate acquaintanceship with Cameron. 

“Did you also know R. R. Grant?” I asked. 
Grant was the other witness for Cameron, 
and was also one of Ford's confidential 
agents. He was very confidential, in fact. 
He handled some matters for Ford of a na- 
ture too delicate to be discussed here. He 
handled the case of one Saima Wanttaja. 
Harry Bennett knows whom I mean. Grant 
died last year. 

“Bob Grant?” said Zurbrick, pleasantly. 
“Sure, I knew him well. He was sort of 
contact man here for the Ford Motor Co. 
Say, what do you want to know all this for?” 

I explained that I was working on a story 
having to do with Cameron’s citizenship. I 
was trying to check the facts, I explained. 

“Everything is on the public record,” Zur- 
brick said. 

“I know it is,” I said. “I’ve been through 
the record. Do you remember on Cameron’s 
petition for citizenship his statement that 
he voted ‘quite regularly from 1900 to 1927?’” 

“Sure,” said Zurbrick, without hesitation. 
“That’s how be became a citizen.” 

Zurbrick’s answer to my question is a very 
important one. Cameron did indeed become 
a citizen, because he swore under oath that 
he “had been voting quite regularly.” There 
is a Federal law which provides that an alien 
who has been “erroneously exercising the 
rights and duties of citizenship” over a 5- 
year period may become a citizen, provided 
he can prove he had been exercising these 
rights. 

Many years ago, when immigration laws 
were not so strict, many honest immigrants 
who came here adopted our country as their 
own, and immediately began to take part in 
its affairs as citizens. Among other things, 
they voted. Thousands of them never trou- 
bled to take out citizenship papers, assuming 
that the mere fact that they had been ad- 
mitted automatically made them citizens. 
When it developed that many of these per- 
fectly honest persons were subject to prose- 
cution for having voted without becoming 
citizens, the Government took steps to keep 
from sending honest, hard-working men to 
prison because they had unknowingly vio- 
lated the law. A Federal law was passed in 
1906 and amended from time to time to take 
care of such cases. 


CHECKING ON CAMERON 


The law has been little used. But Ford 
lawyers knew of it. So did Zurbrick, as he 
admitted to me. It was under this law that 
Cameron applied for citizenship. To estab- 
lish definitely that he had been erroneously 
exercising the rights of citizenship—abso- 
lutely necessary in order for him to become a 
citizen under the law—he stated, under oath 
in the afiidavit: 

“I have exercised the following rights and 
duties of a citizen of the United States. 

“I have been voting quite regularly from 
about 1900 to 1927.” 

I went to Detroit for the express purpose of 
checking the facts abcut Cameron’s naturali- 
zation record. I could hardly believe that a 
man in Cameron’s position would falsify his 
oath in the very act of becoming a citizen of 
our country, or in exercising his voting rights. 
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I was anxious to talk to him. To give 
him every opportunity to explain it to me. 
I called him the morning I arrived in De- 
troit. He was out. I called again in the 
afternoon. Still out. I called him every 
day for the 4 days I was there, but he would 
not see me. 

Unable to see Cameron, I went up to ex- 
amine the petition which Cameron filed in 
the Naturalization and Immigration Bureau 
in Detroit. It is a public record. Anyone 
can look at the petitions. Cameron’s peti- 
tion is No. 82,400. You will find it in room 
722 in the Post Office Building, stacked with 
other neatly bound blue volumes. 

“I was born December 29, 1878, in Hamil- 
ton, Canada,” the petition says, “and came 
to the United States in 1887. From state- 
ments made by my father, John Cameron, 
now deceased, about 1893, I gathered that 
I was a citizen of the United States by rea- 
son of his citizenship before I attained my 
majority. 

“I continued to believe as above indicated 
until the date shown below when I became 
apprised under the following circumstances 
that my impression was erroneous. 

“About the year 1927, when I was plan- 
ning a trip to Europe, I was called upon to 
produce proof of my United States citizen- 
ship in order to get a United States pass- 
port. As I remembered, my father claimed 
to be a United States citizen by virtue of 
naturalization of his father prior to his (my 
father) attaining his majority. My grand- 
father lived in Macomb County, Mich., dur- 
ing his residence in the United States. I had 
search made of the naturalization records 
in Mount Clemens at the office of the county 
clerk of Macomb County, Mich., but we 
could find no record of either of my father’s 
or grandfather’s naturalization.” 


CAMERON’S OATH 


Cameron, who had been and still was so 
busy spreading racial and religious hatred in 
the United States, swore under oath that up 
until 1927, when he applied for a passport, 
he had been under the mistaken impression 
that he was a citizen. Nevertheless Cameron 
waited 7 long years, knowing he was an alien, 
before he decided to apply for citizenship. 
He made no move to become a citizen between 
1927, when he says he discovered he was not 
one, and 1934, when he applied for citizen- 
ship. But during those years he did a lot of 
talking and writing about “our country,” the 
“patriotic duties” of citizens, etc. 

Within less than 1 month after he became a 
citizen, Cameron registered to vote in Dear- 
born. That was where he slipped. When he 
registered, he swore under oath as required by 
law, that the statements he made were true, 
after which he signed the registration card 
on which were typed the statements to which 
he swore. 

On that card there is a question, “Where 
did applicant last vote?” 

The answer Cameron swore to was, “Never.” 

Obviously either Cameron never voted, as 
he swore when he registered in Dearborn, or 
he voted “quite regularly” from 1900 to 1927 
as he swore in his petition for citizenship. 
Both statements cannot be the truth. 

An examination of the poll books and 
voting records in Dearborn shows that he 
never voted there before October 14, 1935. 
A further examination of all the poll books 
in Old Dearborn Township shows that W. J. 
Cameron never voted there. A man votes 
where he lives. As far as all records show, 
Cameron lived in Dearborn long before 1927. 
He was, after all, writing letters on the sta- 
tionery of the Dearborn Independent as 
far back as 1920. Draw your own conclu- 
sions. 

In any case, he either swore falsely when 
he went to register or when he applied for 
citizenship. 

If Cameron told the truth when he regis- 
tered then he swore falsely in applying for 





citizenship when he said: “I have been 
——- quite regularly from about 1900 to 

Penalty, $5,000, or 5 years, or both, and 
revocation of citizenship. The Federal law 
requires that “upon affidavit showing good 
cause therefor” the United States district 
attorney must bring suit “for the purpose 
of revoking and setting aside the order ad- 
mitting such person to citizenship.” 

When a powerful man such as William 
John Cameron—or John William Cameron, 
take your choice—bears false witness, and 
if he “never” voted before, as he swore 
when he registered in 1937—I say that there 
is good cause for the operation of the Fed- 
eral law to take this anti-Semitic labor 
hater’s citizenship away from him. Onder 
— circumstances it never belonged to 
him. 


Exursit A 


Cameron, W. J., 22362 Morley. 

Male. 

Birthplace: Canada. 

Naturalization data: Papers: Own. 

Date: September 17, 1935. 

Court: United States. 

City: Detroit. State: Michigan. 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Wayne, ss: 

I hereby swear or affirm that the state- 
ments made herein are true and that on 
October 14, 1935,.I will be at least 21 years 
of age; that I will have lived in the town- 
ship or ward in which I am applying for 
assignment 20 days or more and in the State 
6 months or more; and that I am or will be 
on said date a qualified elector of such town- 
ship or ward. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
24th day of September 1935. 

Signature of officer accepting assignment: 
Richard A. Hicks. 

Commission expires: November 3, 1935. 

Signature of applicant: W. J. Cameron. 

Where did applicant last vote: Never. 

Birth date: December 29, 1878. 

Father’s name: John Cameron. 

Mother’s name: Mary Potter. 

Voting record: October 14, 1935; November 
5, 1935; September 15, 1936; November 3, 
1936; September 13, 1938; November 7, 1939; 
October 10, 1940; November 5, 1940. 


ExuHisiT B 
No. B-24047. 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 
Dominion of Canada. 


CERTIFICATE OF BIRTH 


This is to certify that the following partic- 
ulars are of record in the office of the Regis- 
trar General of Ontario: 

Name of child: John William Cameron. 

Date of birth: December 29, 1878. Sex: 
Male. 

Place of birth: Hamilton. County: Went- 
worth. 

Name of father: John Cameron. 

Address of father: Hamilton. Occupation: 
Moulder. 

Maiden name of mother: Mary Potter. 

Date of registration: February 5, 1879. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the 
Registrar General at the Parliament Build- 
ings, city of Toronto, this 25th day of October 
1940. 

[SEAL] F. V. JoHNs, 
Deputy Registrar General. 
Index: 1878-79-K-504. 


(Proof that Cameron was an alien. This 
is the birth certificate of “John William 
Cameron.” He changed his names.) 

Proof that Cameron swore he never pre- 
viously voted. When he registered in Dear- 
born he told clerk he had never voted. He 
said this under oath, signed the card. Cer- 
tificate proves that card is “a correct tran- 
script” of original. Yet Cameron swore he 
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had voted “quite regularly” from 1900 to 
1927 in his citizenship petition, 


Exurit C 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Wayne, City of Dearborn, ss: 

I, Joseph Cardinal, deputy clerk of the city 
of Dearborn, in said county and State, do 
hereby certify that the annexed paper is a 
true copy of voting and registration record of 
W. J. Cameron, as appears from the original 
thereof, on file in the office of the clerk of 
said city; that I have compared the same with 
the original and the same is a correct tran- 
script therefrom and of the whole of such - 
original. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the corporate seal of 
said city of Dearborn this 27th day of No- 
vember 1940. 

Jos. CARDINAL, 
Deputy City Clerk. 





The Murray-Reuther Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


ARTICLE AND EDITORIALS FROM LEAD- 
ING NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the need for speed in national 
defense is great. Therefore, it was en- 
couraging to read Sunday, in a column in 
the Washington Post, that the so-called 
Reuther plan, presented to the President 
by Philip Murray, will receive prompt 
and full consideration. 

The plan calls for using idle automo- 
bile plants for the production of air- 
planes. It was carefully formulated by 
highly skilled workers. It merits the 
careful study Mr. Knudsen is giving it. 
As editorials in leading newspapers have 
pointed out, such a proposal deserves a 
frank, clear statement by impartial ob- 
servers of its merits and defects. 

National unity would not have been 
enhanced had this plan been ignored, or 
viewed merely as part of a struggle be- 
tween management and labor. It was 
formulated in terms of the national 
interest, and we must all think in those 
terms. 

The article in the Washington Post, 
and the editorials referred to are as 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post of January 19, 

1941] 

WALTER REUTHER: HIS PLAN WILL BE GIVEN A 
THOROUGH HEARING SOON BY KNUDSEN 
(By Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner) 
For those who would like a little parable, 

demonstrating the best and worst in the cur- 

rent Washington scene, the story of Walter 

Reuther and his plan for “500 planes a day” 

is well worth study. Most people will remem- 

ber how Reuther, an able, sensible official of 
the C. I. O. auto workers’ union, proposed to 
convert the automobile industry to mass 
production of airplanes, and how the Presi- 
dent, saying he found the proposal “very 
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the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the only remedy 
for the individual and society in these dark 
days.” 

- we pled with you to vote at the 
last national election. That was important. 
Here is something still more important: To 
speak, to write to your Senators and Con- 
gressmen on the subject of America’s neu- 
trality and her contribution to world peace. 
Now is the time to speak. Soon it may be 
too late. 





Resolution To Investigate Alleged Fraud 
in Obtaining Citizenship of W. J. Cam- 
eron, Ford Mouthpiece 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 





Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today in a world torn by strife, 
intolerance, hatred, and greed only about 
one-fifteenth of the world’s people enjoy 
the benefits anc privileges of citizenship 
in our great American democracy. 

No wonder we Americans cherish the 
fact that we are citizens of the United 
States, and no wonder we look sternly 
on men who, by word or deed, show 
that they do not take their Americanism 
seriously. 

And why not? America holds out her 
welcoming hand to the weary, war- 
bruised peoples of other countries. The 
helping hand is gladly taken. But there 
are few who are glad to enjoy the privi- 
leges of being an American, but who re- 
fuse to live up to the obligations of 
citizenship. 

We rightfully expect that those who 
obtain asylum here will not betray the 
principles that made America great. We 
rightfully expect those who obtain Amer- 
ican citizenship to be worthy of it. Wedo 
not expect them to obtain their citizen- 
ship fraudulently. There is a law against 
that. 

ast week documentary evidence was 
produced in a national picture magazine 
showing that William J. Cameron, Henry 
Ford’s radio mouthpiece, was an alien 
until 1935. Cameron has been one of the 
leaders in spreading un-Americanism in 
this country. His subversive activities 
for many years before 1935 and even after 
that have been thoroughly exposed. 

Camercn waited 7 years from 1927, 
when he learned he was an alien, until 
1934 befcre applying for citizenship. Was 
citizenship in our country so unimportant 
to this disseminator of un-Americanism 
that he could wait for 7 years before tak- 
ing action? Yet during this time he no 
doubt talked on Americanism many times 
to millions of citizens as radio spokesman 
for the Ford Motor Co. He has continued 
to be the spckesman of America’s leading 

ascist, Henry Ford, whose record for 
abuse of labor and violation of our coun- 
try’s laws is the worst in the Nation. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cameron obtained American citizen- 
ship in 1935 without the usual 5-year 
waiting period by claiming that he had 
voted quite regularly from 1900 to 1927. 
One month later, when he registered to 
vote in Detroit, he swore under oath that 
he had never before voted. 

Cameron’s own statements indicate 
that he obtained his citizenship by fraud, 
or was guilty of fraud in exercising his 
rights of citizenship. He either swcre 
falsely when he petitioned for citizenship, 
or when he registered to vote. The 
records of Dearborn County, where he 
lived pricr to 1927, show he never voted 
there. 

Mr. Cameron was unworthy of Amer- 
ican citizenship to begin with. His ac- 
tions since then have reflected discredit 
on true Americanism. I call upon the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
immediately investigate the granting of 
citizenship to Cameron and to accord this 
situation the same appropriate treatment 
as would be granted to any ordinary per- 
son, without the benefit of influence, if it 
is shown that his citizenship was pro- 
cured through illegality and deceit. 

I am today introducing a resolution 
calling upon the Attorney General to in- 
vestigate the circumstances under which 
the mouthpiece of Henry Ford was 
granted his citizenship, and asking him 
to take the proper action if the charges 
prove to be true. 

The complete story was carried in the 
January 24 issue of the magazine Friday. 
The story as it appears in that periodical 
with its proof in the form of documentary 
evidence is hereby submitted. The docu- 
ments appeared as photostatic copies in 
the paper. 

[From Friday of January 24, 1941] 
THE True Story OF CAMERON’sS CITIZENSHIP 
(By Dan S. Gillmor) 

John William Cameron was born on De- 
cember 29, 1878. For 57 of his 62 years, 
Cameron was not an American citizen. He 
came to the United States in 1887, and he 
has lived and worked in this country ever 
since. Up until September 17, 1935, Cam- 
eron was an alien. 

At 5 p. m. on September 17, 1935, after 
most of the offices in the Federal Building 
in Detroit, Mich., were closed for the day, 
Camercn appeared at the well-appointed 
chambers of Federal Judge Edward J. Moinet. 
With him were two gentlemen who were 
there as witnesses. 

The customary procedure in administering 
the oath of allegiance and the granting of 
citizenship papers to new citizens is to col- 
lect them in large groups and administer 
the oath in open court. On this day the 
procedure was different. There was an air 
of mystery about it. Cameron said he was 
just an “cffice employee,” according to the 
court record, of the Ford Motor Co. The 
two witnesses said they were John L. Zur- 
brick, district director of the United States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service in 
Detroit, and R. R. Grant, who said he worked 
in the service department of the Ford Motor 
Co. 

INTERVIEW WITH ZURBRICK 

John L. Zurbrick is a talkative old man. 
When I went to Detroit last month to in- 
vestigate the matter of Cameron’s sworn 
petition for citizenship, I decided to pay 
a call on Mr. Zurbrick. 

Mr. Zurbrick is still in the Immigration 
Service. He has been in it for 25 years, he 
told me. When I walked into his office he 





was sitting behind his desk looking over 
some papers. He looked something like 
Cameron. He was gray-haired. He looked 
inquiringly at me, his plump red face show- 
ing no other expression. 

“I came to ask if you knew a Mr. Cam- 
eron,” I said. 

“What?” 

“Do you know W. J. Cameron?” 

“who?” 

“Do you know W. J. Cameron of the Ford 
Motor Co.?” I shouted. He seemed a little 
hard of hearing. 

“Oh, yes; sure,” he said, “known him for 
years.” He went on to assure me of his 
intimate acquaintanceship with Cameron. 

“Did you also know R. R. Grant?” I asked. 
Grant was the other witness for Cameron, 
and was also one of Ford's confidential 
agents. He was very confidential, in fact. 
He handled some matters for Ford of a na- 
ture too delicate to be discussed here. He 
handled the case of one Saima Wanttaja. 
Harry Bennett knows whom I mean. Grant 
died last year. 

“Bob Grant?” said Zurbrick, pleasantly. 
“Sure, I knew him well. He was sort of 
contact man here for the Ford Motor Co. 
Say, what do you want to know all this for?” 

I explained that I was working on a story 
having to do with Cameron’s citizenship. I 
was trying to check the facts, I explained. 

“Everything is on the public record,” Zur- 
brick said. 

“I know it is,’ I said. “I’ve been through 
the record. Do you remember on Cameron’s 
petition for citizenship his statement that 
he voted ‘quite regularly from 1900 to 1927?’” 

“Sure,” said Zurbrick, without hesitation. 
“That’s how be became a citizen.” 

Zurbrick’s answer to my question is a very 
important one. Cameron did indeed become 
a citizen, because he swore under oath that 
he “had been voting quite regularly.” There 
is a Federal law which provides that an alien 
who has been “erroneously exercising the 
rights and duties of citizenship” over a 5- 
year period may become a citizen, provided 
he can prove he had been exercising these 
rights. 

Many years ago, when immigration laws 
were not so strict, many honest immigrants 
who came here adopted our country as their 
own, and immediately began to take part in 
its affairs as citizens. Among other things, 
they voted. Thousands of them never trou- 
bled to take out citizenship papers, assuming 
that the mere fact that they had been ad- 
mitted automatically made them citizens. 
When it developed that many of these per- 
fectly honest persons were subject to prose- 
cution for having voted withcut becoming 
citizens, the Government took steps to keep 
from sending honest, hard-working men to 
prison because they had unknowingly vio- 
lated the law. A Federal law was passed in 
1906 and amended from time to time to take 
care of such cases. 


CHECKING ON CAMERON 


The law has been little used. But Ford 
lawyers knew of it. So did Zurbrick, as he 
admitted to me. It was under this law that 
Cameron applied for citizenship. To estab- 
lish definitely that he had been erroneously 
exercising the rights of citizenship—abso- 
lutely necessary in order for him to become a 
citizen under the law—he stated, under oath 
in the afiidavit: 

“I have exercised the following rights and 
duties of a citizen of the United States. 

“I have been voting quite regularly from 
about 1900 to 1927.” 

I went to Detroit for the express purpose of 
checking the facts abcut Cameron's naturali- 
zation record. I could hardly believe that a 


man in Cameron’s position would falsify his 
oath in the very act of becoming a citizen of 
our country, or in exercising his voting rights. 
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I was anxious to talk to him. To give 
him every opportunity to explain it to me. 
I called him the morning I arrived in De- 
troit. He was out. I called again in the 
afternoon. Still out. I called him every 
day for the 4 days I was there, but he would 
not see me. 

Unable to see Cameron, I went up to ex- 
amine the petition which Cameron filed in 
the Naturalization and Immigration Bureau 
in Detroit. It is a public record. Anyone 
can look at the petitions. Cameron’s peti- 
tion is No. 82,400. You will find it in room 
722 in the Post Office Building, stacked with 
other neatly bound blue volumes. 

“I was born December 29, 1878, in Hamil- 
ton, Canada,” the petition says, “and came 
to the United States in 1887. From state- 
ments made by my father, John Cameron, 
now deceased, about 1893, I gathered that 
I was a citizen of the United States by rea- 
son of his citizenship before I attained my 
majority. 

“I continued to believe as above indicated 
until the date shown below when I became 
apprised under the following circumstances 
that my impression was erroneous. 

“About the year 1927, when I was plan- 
ning a trip to Europe, I was called upon to 
produce proof of my United States citizen- 
ship in order to get a United States pass- 
port. As I remembered, my father claimed 
to be a United States citizen by virtue of 
naturalization of his father prior to his ‘my 
father) attaining his majority. My grand- 
father lived in Macomb County, Mich., dur- 
ing his residence in the United States. I had 
search made of the naturalization records 
in Mount Clemens at the office of the county 
clerk of Macomb County, Mich., but we 
could find no record of either of my father’s 
or grandfather’s naturalization.” 


CAMERON’S OATH 


Cameron, who had been and still was so 
busy spreading racial and religious hatred in 
the United States, swore under oath that up 
until 1927, when he applied for a passport, 
he had been under the mistaken impression 
that he was a citizen. Nevertheless Cameron 
waited 7 long years, knowing he was an alien, 
before he decided to apply for citizenship. 
He made no move to become a citizen between 
1927, when he says he discovered he was not 
one, and 1934, when he applied for citizen- 
ship. But during those years he did a lot of 
talking and writing about “our country,” the 
“patriotic duties” of citizens, etc. 

Within less than 1 month after he became a 
citizen, Cameron registered to vote in Dear- 
born. That was where he slipped. When he 
registered, he swore under oath as required by 
law, that the statements he made were true, 
after which he signed the registration card 
on which were typed the statements to which 
he swore. 

On that card there is a question, “Where 
did applicant last vote?” 

The answer Cameron swore to was, “Never.” 

Obviously either Cameron never voted, as 
he swore when he registered in Dearborn, or 
he voted “quite regularly” from 1900 to 1927 
as he swore in his petition for citizenship. 
Both statements cannot be the truth. 

An examination of the poll books and 
voting records in Dearborn shows that he 
never voted there before October 14, 1935. 
A further examination of all the poll books 
in Old Dearborn Township shows that W. J. 
Cameron never voted there. A man votes 
where he lives. As far as all records show, 
Cameron lived in Dearborn long before 1927. 
He was, after all, writing letters on the sta- 
tionery of the Dearborn Independent as 
far back as 1920. Draw your own conclu- 
sions. 

In any case, he either swore falsely when 
he went to register or when he applied for 
citizenship. 

If Cameron told the truth when he regis- 
tered then he swore falsely in applying for 





citizenship when he said: “I have been 
be ony. quite regularly from about 1900 to 

27.” 

Penalty, $5,000, or 5 years, or both, and 
revocation of citizenship. The Federal law 
requires that “upon affidavit showing good 
cause therefor” the United States district 
attorney must bring suit “for the purpose 
of revoking and setting aside the order ad- 
mitting such person to citizenship.” 

When a powerful man such as William 
John Cameron—or John William Cameron, 
take your choice—bears false witness, and 
if he “never” voted before, as he swore 
when he registered in 1937—I say that there 
is good cause for the operation of the Fed- 
eral law to take this anti-Semitic labor 
hater’s citizenship away from him. Under 
—e circumstances it never belonged to 
him. 


Exuisit A 


Cameron, W. J., 22362 Morley. 
Male. 

Birthplace: Canada. 
Naturalization data: Papers: Own. 
Date: September 17, 1935. 

Court: United States. 

City: Detroit. State: Michigan. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Wayne, ss: 

I hereby swear or affirm that the state- 
ments made herein are true and that on 
October 14, 1935, I will be at least 21 years 
of age; that I will have lived in the town- 
ship or ward in which I am applying for 
assignment 20 days or more and in the State 
6 months or more; and that I am or will be 
on said date a qualified elector of such town- 
ship or ward. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
24th day of September 1935. 

Signature of officer accepting assignment: 
Richard A. Hicks. 

Commission expires: November 3, 1935. 

Signature of applicant: W. J. Cameron. 

Where did applicant last vote: Never. 

Birth date: December 29, 1878. 

Father’s name: John Cameron. 

Mother’s name: Mary Potter. 

Voting record: October 14, 1935; November 
5, 1935; September 15, 1936; November 3, 
1936; September 13, 1938; November 7, 1939; 
October 10, 1940; November 5, 1940. 


Exurit B 
No. B—24047. 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 
Dominion of Canada. 


CERTIFICATE OF BIRTH 


This is to certify that the following partic- 
ulars are of record in the office of the Regis- 
trar General of Ontario: 

Name of child: John William Cameron. 

Date of birth: December 29, 1878. Sex: 
Male. 

Place of birth: Hamilton. County: Went- 
worth. 

Name of father: John Cameron. 

Address of father: Hamilton. Occupation: 
Moulder. 

Maiden name of mother: Mary Potter. 

Date of registration: February 5, 1879. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the 
Registrar General at the Parliament Build- 
ings, city of Toronto, this 25th day of October 
1940. 

[SEAL] F. V. JOHNS, 
Deputy Registrar General. 
Index: 1878—79—-K-504. 


(Proof that Cameron was an alien. This 
is the birth certificate of “John William 
Cameron.” He changed his names.) 

Proof that Cameron swore he never pre- 
viously voted. When he registered in Dear- 
born he told clerk he had never voted. He 
said this under oath, signed the card. Cer- 
tificate proves that card is “a correct tran- 
script” of original. Yet Cameron swore he 
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had voted “quite regularly” from 1900 to 
1927 in his citizenship petition, 


—_— 


Exursit C 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Wayne, City of Dearborn, ss: 

I, Joseph Cardinal, deputy clerk of the city 
of Dearborn, in said county and State, do 
hereby certify that the annexed paper is a 
true copy of voting and registration record of 
W. J. Cameron, as appears from the original 
thereof, on file in the office of the clerk of 
said city; that I have compared the same with 
the original and the same is a correct tran- 
script therefrom and of the whole of such 
original. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the corporate seal of 
said city of Dearborn this 27th day of No- 
vember 1940. 

Jos. CARDINAL, 
Deputy City Clerk, 





The Murray-Reuther Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


ARTICLE AND EDITORIALS FROM LEAD- 
ING NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the need for speed in national 
defense is great. ‘Therefore, it was en- 
couraging to read Sunday, in a column in 
the Washington Post, that the so-called 
Reuther plan, presented to the President 
by Philip Murray, will receive prompt 
and full consideration. 

The plan calls for using idle automo- 
bile plants for the production of air- 
planes. It was carefully formulated by 
highly skilled workers. It merits the 
careful study Mr. Knudsen is giving it. 
As editorials in leading newspapers have 
pointed out, such a proposal deserves a 
frank, clear statement by impartial ob- 
servers of its merits and defects. 

National unity would not have been 
enhanced had this plan been ignored, or 
viewed merely as part of a struggle be- 
tween management and labor. It was 
formulated in terms of the national 
interest, and we must all think in those 
terms. 

The article in the Washington Post, 
and the editorials referred to are as 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post of January 19, 

1941] 

WALTER REUTHER: HIS PLAN WILL BE GIVEN A 
THOROUGH HEARING SOON BY KNUDSEN 
(By Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner) 
For those who would like a little parable, 

demonstrating the best and worst in the cur- 

rent Washington scene, the story of Walter 

Reuther and his plan for “500 planes a day” 

is well worth study. Most people will remem- 

ber how Reuther, an able, sensible official of 
the C. I. O. auto workers’ union, proposed to 
convert the automobile industry to mass 
production of airplanes, and how the Presi- 
dent, saying he found the proposal “very 
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interesting,” referred it for study to William 
S. Knudsen. 

What followed is extremely significant, as 
well as enlightening. The big question at the 
very heart of the defense problem is whether 
we are prepared to concentrate all our avail- 
able energy on the defense program, making 
the necessary attendant sacrifices, or whether 
we are going to continue to try to outpro- 
duce Geremany in our spare time. This 
question was brusquely raised by Reuther. 
The automotive industry is the largest single 
reservoir of industrial skill, facilities, and 
labor in the world. Until we have tapped 
this reservoir to the fullest extent possible 
we are still on a spare-time basis. It has not 
been tapped as yet. Reuther demanded that 
the tapping begin. 

The technical aspects of the Reuther plan 
can be considered later, for the first reaction 
to Reuther’s proposal had nothing to do with 
industrial techniques. A union official had 
made a suggestion drastically affecting the 
policies of the industry in which his union 
was at work. This was the aspect of the 
situation that conditioned most of the re- 
sponse to Reuther. 

These were of three sorts. Most of the New 
Dealers were jubilant. Because the plan 
came from Reuther, they regarded it as a 
personal triumph, and tended to reject any 
hint that it might contain imperfections or 
impracticalities. The plan became, in fact, 
a sort of rallying point for the more ardent 
members of the New Deal group, who toid 
one another that it was proof positive that 
businessmen, such as the officials of the 
Defense Commission, did not know how to be 
firm with other businessmen, and had to be 
shown the way toward effective defense prep- 
aration by a union leader. 

If the New Dealers’ jubilation was some- 
what premature, the fit of sulks into which 
Reuther’s proposal threw certain officials of 
the Defense Commission was really downright 
Silly. These men, one or two of whom are 
unhappily to be found in Knudsen’s immedi- 
ate entourage, have carried all the domestic 
conflicts of the past over into the air defense 
work. Again because the plan came from 
Reuther, they took it as a personal insult. 
They had hardly had time to read it through 
before they were busily disseminating stories 
that it was ridiculously impractical and dead 
wrong in every way. 

Fortunately, there are still a good number 
of hard-headed, fair-minded individuals in 
both New Deal and Defense Commission 
crowds, and elsewhere in the Government. 
In this instance, those who spoke with the 
voice cf common sense happened to be Under 
Secretary of War Robert Patterson and his 
new special assistant in charge of aircraft 
production, Robert Lovett. Patterson made 
known his attitude on total defense prepara- 
tion some time ago, when he refused to per- 
mit continued output of commercial planes, 
when this interfered with combat plane pro- 
duction. Now he and Lovett insisted on a 
hearing for Reuther. Knudsen, who had no 
part in the effort to choke Reuther off, agreed 
readily. 

Reuther’s hearing will take place in a 
few days, with Patterson and Knudsen sitting 
as judges. He has been given every facility 
to perfect his case, has been warned of cer- 
tain known defects in his proposal, and will 
be fairly heard, and fairly allowed to answer 
the objections of some of Knudsen’s more 
conservative technicians. 

Some of the public mystification by the 
Reuther plan arises from the confusion over 
the auto industry’s part in air production to 
date. The facts are fairly simple. General 
Motors, Ford, Buick, and Studebaker are all 
making air engines. Broadly speaking, this 
engine production is an expansion of these 
companies rather than a conversion of their 
existing facilities. General Motors’ Allison 
plant, for example, was built new from the 
ground up. 


Besides engines, subcontracts for big Mar- 
tin, Consolidated, and North American bomb- 
ers have been accepted by Ford, Chrysler, and 
General Motors. This will be a fascinating 
industrial operation. The airframes of the 
bombers, almost as large and complex as the 
hull of a destroyer, are to be broken down 
into innumerable small parts. The motor 
companies will have these parts made by 
their usual suppliers, and will subassemble 
them into wing tips, middle wings, and so 
on. And then final assembly will take place 
at the air companies’ new plants at Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Kansas City, and Omaha. Here 
again, however, little conversion is involved. 

Reuther wants conversion because the auto 
industry is highly seasonal, and conversion 
to air manufacture would mean full-time 
work for his auto workers the year round. 
The essence of his plan is the segregation of 
certain of the automotive industrial facilities 
for year-round produgtion of a minimum 
number of automobiles on unchanging 
models, and year-round use of all remaining 
facilities—a huge percentage of the total— 
for air production. 

There are several obvious bugs in the plan. 
When Reuther talked of 500 planes a day, 
he was talking of pursuit planes, whereas 
bombers are the types needed, and he was 
talking without taking into account the air 
engine shortage. Furthermore, he assumed 
that the auto-tool industry, which is pri- 
marily equipped to turn out gigantic presses, 
could also turn out the kind of tools needed 
for more specialized, more delicate air pro- 
duction. 

Nevertheless, most experts not influenced 
by the auto industry's disinclination to be 
converted, and the air industry’s distaste for 
the creation of formidable rivals, believe that 
partial conversion is perfectly practical. 
Since the bugs have been pointed out to him, 
Reuther has revised his proposal, basing it 
on bomber production, Collecting information 
on the convertibility of much existing equip- 
ment in the auto industry, and otherwise 
buttressing his case. It is perfectly possible 
that when the time of his hearing comes, 
his judges will find him right. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
December 24, 1940] 


LABOR’S PLANE PLAN 


Philip Murray’s proposal for producing 500 
planes a day may turn out no more fighting 
craft than Henry Ford's 30,000-a-month 
promise. Neither is so simple of achieve- 
ment as it sounds. The aircraft industry, 
working largely on a quality rather than 
quantity basis, will scoff at both. But both 
are aimed in the right direction and the de- 
tailed plan just laid before President Roose- 
velt by the new head of the C. I. O. deserves 
careful study. 

Mr. Ford made only a general statement 
which carried weight because of his repu- 
tation for mass production. Despite the 
natural doubts of the present plane builders 
in regard to mass production it must be 
attempted if the British-American defense 
program is to produce genuine air mastery. 
The Murray plan is like the Ford proposal 
in this necessary aim, and in addition it is 
specific. 

Prepared in blueprint detail by Walter 
Reuther of the United Automobile Workers, 
it has the further advantage of promising 
early production. In brief, it urges that the 
tremendous surplus equipment and labor in 
America’s motorcar industry be turned to 
plane production. It specifies plants and 
methods, and claims that in 6 months the 
output would be 500 planes a day. This con- 
trasts with plans for new, specially built 
plane plants. Even the new Ford plant for 
aircraft engines is not expected to get into 
preduction until late in 1942. 

Motorcar manufacturers may oppose the 
plan as interfering with car making. Plane 
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manufacturers may oppose it as interfering 
with their business and because they know 
the difficulties in mass production of planes. 
Here is where one of the big decisions on 
defense must be made. Sooner or later mass 
production of planes is coming. The Mur- 
ray-Reuther plan should give it impetus. 
Some features of the proposal may well take 
hold. It deserves consideration also as an 
evidence of labor’s effort to play a creative 
role in speeding defense plans. 


[From the Salt Lake City Tribune of Decem- 
ber 27, 1940] 


CHALLENGE TO INDUSTRY OFFERED IN SURVEY 


Unique in the history of labor leaders was 
Philip Murray’s submission to the President 
of Walter P. Reuther’s survey of the potential 
ability of the automobile industry to pro- 
duce 500 all-metal pursuit planes per day 
by the pooling of that industry’s facilities 
and the application of mass production 
through the utilization of seasonally idle 
equipment and the employment of available 
skilled labor. 

The implications and risk of prestige in- 
volved in the suggestion required courage 
in that if the implication that industry itself 
was not awake to the possibilities outlined 
can be disproved the reputation for sagacity 
and perception of those responsible for the 
survey and the resultant conclusions would 
be irreparably injured and their future in- 
fluence in such matters discounted severely. 

The information volunteered is construed 
differently by three schools of thought. 
First, some consider the suggestion to be an 
effort to indicate that industry is holding 
back; next, that industry does not compre- 
hend its capacity to produce; and last, that 
organized labor, through its knowledge and 
comprehension of the automotive indus- 
try’s productive capacity is attempting to be 
of truly constructive assistance in the prob- 
lem of producing desperately needed combat 
material. 

Genuinely disinterested Americans hope 
that the opinions expressed by Murray and 
Reuther may prove correct, and it would 
seem as though fair-minded industrialists 
would have the breadth of mind required 
to admit that labor is capable of pointing 
the way, if that be the case. 

Such an eventuality would introduce a 
new era of cooperation and understanding 
in the presence of emergency. 





[From the Cedar Rapids Gazette of January 
3, 1941] 


HOW DO WE KNOW PLANE PLAN WON’T WORK 
UNTIL WE TRY IT? 


Labor’s answer to the cry for speeded na- 
tional-defense production, the C. I. O. pro- 
posal to manufacture 500 planes a day with- 
in 6 months by ucilizing surplus automobile 
plant capacities, has been shelved by defense 
experts in Washington as “impracticable.” 
The plan hasn’t actually been turned down 
yet, because, according to President Roose- 
velt, it is receiving “serious consideration.” 
But actually, after defense bigwigs have put 
the unofficial kabosh on it, it probably will 
stay kaboshed. 

Factors making the plan “impracticable,” 
according to the experts, are (1) difficulty of 
obtaining the right kind of machine tools, 
(2) impossibility of storing up enough 
aluminum products in 6 months to carry 
through continued 500-a-day production, 
(3) previous assignment of some auto plants 
to other defense production jobs, (4) lack 
of immediate armament for as many planes 
as the United Automobile Workers union 
proposes. 

The term “impracticable” is about as in- 
definite as any label could be, and it covers 
a multitude of sins. Without attempting to 
pose as an authority, we can’t see its appli- 
cation here. In fact, if there’s nothing more 
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hindering adoption of the streamlined pro- 
duction offer than the four reasons indi- 
cated, the defense experts seem to be shying 
away from goblins in the attic. 

Of course there will be difficulty in ob- 
taining machine tools, new or old. But 

to C. I. O. officials there are suf- 
ficient old dies that could be retooled to 
start the program; and if America couldn’t 
provide the other necessary parts it would 
be falling far short of similar demands met 
in the past. The second point, that enough 
aluminum couldn’t be stored up in advance 
probably is true; but if it couldn’t be stored 
up for this, how could it be stored for any 
other armament effort? In other words, 
why is that problem particular to this pro- 
posal? It isn’t. The third reason, namely, 
that auto plants are already being used, also 
is true; but as a corollary, there are many 
that aren’t being used; and it’s only nat- 
ural to assume that Walter Reuther, direc- 
tor of organization for the U. A. W., con- 
sidered the whole situation before he made 
the proposal. The last excuse, that there 
isn’t sufficient armament to equip the 
planes, is silly. You don’t hold up pro- 
duction of all automobiles just because one 
fender is missing. You build the autos 
and put the fender on afterward. Pre- 
sumably there’s nothing to prevent arma- 
ments from being applied after the planes 
are built. ; 

If the reasons for shelving the plan are 
no more profound than those given, the 
experts lay themselves open to the criticism 
of red-taping the program they’re supposed 
to be speeding. If there are more reasons, 
they should be aired. In light of the 
chaotic mess that has characterized the ef- 
fort to date, the experts should have well- 
founded bases before they turn down the 
first integrated plan to vitalize our defense. 
There may be many impracticalities in the 
proposal, and maximum production it sug- 
gests might be delayed or even never 
reached. But 500 planes a day, or 400, or 
200, is so much better than we have been 
doing that it certainly entitles the Reuther 
plan to more than superficial consideration, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


ADDRESS BY CLIFFORD V. GREGORY, 
ASSOCIATE PUBLISHER OF WALLACES’ 
FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Mr.HOPE. Mr. Speaker, at the recent 
annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Baltimore, one of 
the most interesting features of the pro- 
gram was a discussion of the parts which 
industry, labor, and agriculture should 
play in our national economy in this time 
of crisis. 

On that occasion the challenge of the 
times was presented in a very effective 
way by Mr. W. W. Waymack, of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. The re- 
sponse on the part of agriculture was 
made by Mr. Clifford V. Gregory, asso- 
ciate publisher of Wallaces’ Farmer. Mr. 
Phillip Murray, president of the Congress 





of Industrial Organizations, spoke for 
labor, and Mr. W. L. Batt, president of 
the S-K-F Industries, represented in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Gregory’s address clearly and 
forcefully presents the handicaps under 
which agriculture is suffering as com- 
pared with labor and industry. It indi- 
cates as well some of the reasons for these 
handicaps. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include herewith a copy of Mr. 
Gregory’s address: 


AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, AND LABOR 


I must apologize for being unable to pre- 
pare a speech for this important meeting. 
The best I could do was to have my stenog- 
rapher copy a few fictitious newspaper clip- 
pings, but these, after all, tell a story of 
their own. 

“BLOOMINGTON, ItL., April 10, 1942.—Chester 
Davis, of the National Defense Commission, 
met here today with Illinois farm leaders to 
discuss the need for greater efforts in food 
production to meet the demands growing 
out of the war. 

“*The action of farmers last year in re- 
stricting production sufficiently to raise 
prices to parity and meet the rising cost of 
other goods has resulted in acute food short- 
age,’ said Mr. Davis. ‘The interests of na- 
tional defense require that the farm plant be 
enlarged immediately by plowing up half the 
land now in meadow and pasture.’ 

“Farm leaders, following the example of 
certain aircraft and other manufacturers in 
the summer of 1940, stated that they would 
plow up no more land without a Govern- 
ment guaranty that the products of that 
land could be sold at a profit, and until they 
could have definite assurance from Federal 
and local governments as to what their taxes 
would be for the next 5 years. 

“They stated also that the expense of 
plowing this additional land and later re- 
turning it to grass, and the loss of soil fer- 
tility resulting from the cultivation of this 
land, must be amortized over a 5-year period 
and the amortization cost added to the price 
of farm products.” 

“NEw York City, February 4, 1944.—The 
Wheat Production Corporation, which ac- 
quired a monopoly of wheat growing in 
North America just after the close of the 
war, announced today that owing to lack 
of demand, no wheat will be grown this 
year in the States of Nebraska, Montana, and 
North and South Dakota. Asked what would 
become of the farmers in those States, Presi- 
dent John D. Wheatfeller said: “That is not 
our responsibility. We must look after the 
interests of our stockholders.’” 

“Syracuse, N. Y., September 10, 1945.— 
The death yesterday of Henry Smith, New 
York’s dairy king, recalls the story of his 
sudden rise to wealth as a result of apply- 
ing Wall Street methods to agriculture. 

“In 1940, Smith was a tenant farmer with 
one cow. With a flash of that genius that 
was later to make him wealthy, he an- 
nounced to his wife one morning that there 
would never be any money in milking cows. 
Later that same day he incorporated the 
Smith Dairy Corporation, with capital stock of 
$250. The sole assets of the corporation 
were the family cow. He then issued bonds 
of $150 against the cow, and sold the bonds, 
together with 40 percent of the stock, to 
his neighbors for $250. 

“With that $250 he took an option of a 
neighbor’s herd of 30 cows, and incorpo- 
rated the herd as the Smith Dairy Produc- 
tion Co. Fifty-one percent of the voting 
stock in this new company was retained 
by the Smith Dairy Corporation. Sale of 
the remainder, plus preferred stock and de- 
bentures, brought in enough money to com- 
plete the deal with the neighbor and buy 
a controlling interest in 2 more herds, 
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“Mr. Smith had found the golden key to 
success. By the time of his death his wealth 
was estimated at $40,000,000, and through 
his holding company, the Smith Dairy Cor- 
poration, he had pyramided himself into con- 
trol of the entire milk supply of New York 
City. 

“This control was hastened by basic pat- 
ents which Mr. Smith secured on the bo- 
vine process of making grass into milk and 
by high tariffs which New York Congress- 
men, to whose campaign funds Smith al- 
ways contributed liberally, were able to se- 
cure for him. Consumers, of course, paid 
more for their milk, but who cares about 
them? 

“One of the principal mourners at Smith’s 
funeral was J. P. Morgan, who was heard to 
mutter as the corpse was lowered to its 
final resting place, ‘Why didn’t I think of 
capitalizing cows?’ 

“While we have our imagination working, 
suppose we turn to another field. Here are 
some more fictitious news dispatches.” 

“JACKSON, Miss., February 2, 1942—The 
Amalgamated Association of Cotton Plant- 
ers announced today a closed shop for Mis- 
sissippi cotton growers. No Mississippi 
farmer will be allowed to plant cotton this 
spring without a union card, which can be 
obtained by paying an initiation fee of $50. 
John Lewis Green, president of the union, 
stated that the closed-shop rule will be en- 
forced by peaceful picketing. ‘There is 
nothing so conducive to peace as a rap with 
a good fence picket,’ he said.” 

“MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa., November 8, 1943.— 
‘Too many guys have muscled in on the 
hog-raising racket,’ said William Jones, presi- 
dent of the piggers union in an exclusive 
interview here today. “The plumber’s union 
won’t let a fellow plumb without a license 
and a union card. They see to it that there 
ain’t enough plumbers to go around, and 
thai’s why they get good pay. From now 
on, no one can raise pigs in Iowa unless 
I say so, and I’ll see to it that there ain’t 
too many of ’em in our union.’” 

“*We'’re going to take care of the problem 
of too many farmers by passing the work 
around. We won’t let a licensed swill pourer 
clean out the pigpens or a corn plower 
grind the feed, and if any member sits up all 
night with the sows when the pigs are com- 
ing we'll jerk his union card.’” 

“MoNTGOMERY, ALA., August 12, 1942 —Gov- 
ernment agricultural policies have changed 
greatly since the day when an Alabama 
county agent was reprimanded for asking 
some of his folks to join the Farm Bureau. 
County Agent Sam Jones received a memo- 
randum from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture today which read in 
part as follows: 

“Tt is the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment to promote collective bargaining 
and the closed shop in agriculture as well 
as in labor. From this date, no benefit or 
conservation payments or farm credit or 
farm-security loans will be made except to 
holders of Farm Bureau membership cards.’ 

“It is understood that similar instructions 
have been sent to all governmental agri- 
cultural agencies in this county, and pre- 
sumably in the entire country.” 

Before reading the next news clipping, let 
me refresh your memory as to what happened 
in the summer of 1944. You will recall that 
early in that year the economists’ committee 
of 100 recommended as a cure for the Na- 
tion’s economic troubles that wages and pr.ces 
of industrial products be determined by ex- 
tending to those fields the beneficent system 
of speculative markets which for so long had 
prevailed in agriculture. Their recommen- 
dations were adopted, and labor and indus- 
trial product exchanges were set up in July 
of that year. The following is an extract from 
the market news summary in the New York 
Times for March 6, 1945: 
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“With a few exceptions the market was 
weak all along the line tcday. 

“May carpenters were quoted steady to 25 
cents off. The market for July plumbers 
lacked serious support, and reacted to a per- 
sistent drive by short sellers by dropping 30 
cents below yesterday’s average. Weakness 
was most pronounced in the barbers’ pit, 
where the price of September haircuts 
dropped to 30 cents, while plain shaves for 
September delivery dropped 5 points to 1014 
cents. The only strong point in the labor 
market was in stencgraphers, where a squeeze 
put the September price up to $30 a week. 

“In the industrial field, May tractors went 
begging at a decline of $75 from yesterday’s 
final quotations. September refrigerators 
dropped $40, with a late reaction due to cov- 
ering by shorts which recovered $10 of the 
loss. Spot corn planters were steady at $8 
below yesterday’s closing.” 

The two clippings which follow might be 
classified under the heading, “What might 
have been.” 

The first is from the Washington Ferris 
Wheel for June 1, 1940: 

“With the United States about to engage 
in a stupendous preparedness effort, the wis- 
dom of the far-sighted policies put into effect 
following a conference of industrial, labcr, 
and agricultural leaders in 1930 becomes dra- 
matically apparent. 

“Our readers will remember that late in that 
year a conference of leaders of these three 
great groups was held, at which time it was 
agreed that the only way to put the economy 
of the Nation on a sound basis and insure 
the permanence of American democracy was 
to restore full production, competitive prices, 
and freedom of opportunity in all lines of 
endeavor. The conference, it will be recalled, 
agreed on the following basic principles, 
which in view of their effect on the present 
emergency, are worth reviewing here: 

“1. There must be no restriction on the 
right of any citizen to work in any occupa- 
tion of his choosing. 

“2. There must be no restriction of the out- 
put of industry, agriculture, or labor until 
such time as human wants in this country 
are fully satisfied. Restriction of industrial 
production in order to maintain or increase 
prices is indefensible. The Nation’s indus- 
trial plant must be kept operating at capacity, 
and capacity increased where needed. The 
output can be moved into consumption by 
a competitive price policy that will permit 
the American people to buy and consume 
what they produce. 

“3. Necessary shifts in production, and in- 
creased efficiency of production due to new 
processes and machinery, must be made in 
orderly fashion, in order that the public may 
have the benefit of improved technology with- 
out causing unemployment. 

“4. The old theory that one group can pros- 
per at the expense of others must be dis- 
carded in favor of the newer concept that the 
only lasting prosperity is that which is shared 
by all the population in proportion to their 
ability and effort. 

“5. The entire structure of special privilege 
which has been built up over the years with 
Government aid and sanction must be 
abolished 

“6. Balanced and abundant production, 
efficient distribution, and a division of the 
national income in proportion to each indi- 
vidual’s actual contribution in productive 
effort are essential to the national well- 
being. 

“The conference adjourned with each 
group pledged to put these principles into 
action at once. 

“Subsequent history is well known. Pro- 
duction and standards of living rose rapidly. 
In agriculture where weather hazards cause 
large seasonal variations in production, 
adoption of the ever-normal granary policy 
resulted in accumulation of stock piles of 
food and clothing materials that insured the 


American people against shortage in time 
of peace or war. 

“Removal of union restrictions against 
training for and engaging in the skilled 
occupations brought about within a few 
years a population so skilled in industrial 
technique that there seemed to be no limit 
to America’s productive capacity. This was 
greatly aided, of course, by industrial plant 
expansion and continuous plant operation. 

“The rapid expansion of consumer demand 
which followed this new policy of abundant 
industrial production and lower prices aston- 
ished those industrial leaders who had feared 
that this policy would destroy profits. Those 
far-sighted labor leaders whose interest was 
the real welfare of the workers were gratified 
to see unemployment approach the vanishing 
point and the workers’ yearly income rise to 
unprecedented heights. With parity farm 
prices and with city people earning enough 
to eat adequately and wear sufficient cloth- 
ing, the steady buying power of agriculture 
provided a solid underpinning for industrial 
and labor prosperity. 

“A nation that had learned to make de- 
mocracy work in peacetime for the benefit of 
all the people was not alarmed about the 
temporary success of the Nazi military ma- 
chine. It was a relatively simple task to 
turn the Nation’s abundance of skilled labor 
and factory capacity to the task of preparing 
for national defense. In previous periods of 
national emergency only agriculture, with its 
long-time policy of abundant production, 
was adequately prepared. This time the 
whole Nation was prepared.” 

And now for one final clipping: 

“BERLIN, GERMANY, January 15, 1941— 
Adolph Hitler sued for peace today. In an- 
nouncing this momentous decision he said: 
‘For some months my Gestapo agents have 
been investigating conditions in the United 
States. I received their report yesterday, and 
after studying it carefully, I am convinced 
that democracy and the free enterprise sys- 
tem of Germany cannot hope to compete with 
it. I am, therefore, calling the Reichstag in 
special session, with the recommendation that 
they proceed at once to set up a democratic 
government in Germany and reestablish free 
enterprise on the American pattern. Only 
by doing that, I believe, can the interests of 
the German nation be best served.’” 





The Lawyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 
ARTICLE BY LOUIS LANDE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following treatise on 
the lawyer, written by Louis Lande, of 


| New York: 


THE LAWYER 


I am the lawyer. 

I displaced brute force with mercy, justice, 
and equity. 

I taught mankind to respect the rights of 
others to their property, to their personal 
liberty, to freedom of conscience, to free 
speech, and free assembly. 

I am the spokesman of righteous cause. 

I plead for the poor, the persecuted, the 
widow, and the orphan. 


I maintain honor in the market place. 

I am the champion of unpopular causes. 

I am the foe of tyranny, oppression, and 
bureaucracy. 

I prepared the way for the Ten Command- 
ments. 

I pleaded for the freedom of the slave in 
Greece and for the captive in Rome. 

I fought the Stamp Act. 

I wrote the Declaration of Independence 
and the rights of man. 

I defended the slave. I was an abolition- 
ist. I signed the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

In every land and in every clime, I pun- 
ish the wicked, protect the innocent, raise 
up the lowly, oppose brutality and injustice. 

I fought in every war for liberty. 

I stand in the way of public clamor and 
the tyranny of the majority. 

I speak for the rich man when prejudice 
prevents him from getting justice and I in- 
sist that the poor man be accorded all his 
rights and privileges. 

I seek the equality of mankind, regardless 
of color, caste, sex, or religion. 

I am for the parliament of man and for 
the abolition of all wars. 

I hate fraud, deceit, or trickery. 

I am forbidden to serve two masters or to 
compromise with injustice. 

I am the conservative of the past, the 
liberal of the present, and the radical of the 
future. 

I believe in convention but I cut the Gor- 
dian knot of formalism and red tape to do 
justice and equity. 

I am the leader of mankind in every crisis. 

I am the scapegoat of the world. 

I hold the rights of mankind in the hollow 
of my hand, but am unable to obtain recog- 
nition of my own. 

I am the pioneer. I am the last to re- 
nounce the past and to overturn the present. 

I am the just judge and the righteous 
ruler. 

I hear before I condemn. I seek the best 
in everything. 

—Louis Lande, New York City. 





Aid for Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following dis- 
cussion of the problems involved in ex- 
tending aid to Great Britain by one of 
the outstanding citizens of my district, 
H. M. Messenger, president of the Mes- 
senger Corporation, Auburn, Ind.: 

AvBURN, IND., January 13, 1941. 
Hon. GEorGE W. GILLIE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GILLIE: You, of course, 
know as well as I do that the actions of this 
Congress will be the most far-reaching and 
momentous of any Congress since the World 
War. The air is filled with war talk from low 
and high places and, if the present trend 
continues, pecple out this way have no doubt 
that America will be in war up to its “eye- 
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brows” with shooting going on aplenty in 6 
months. 

There is no such thing as “measures short 
of war” for a nation the size of the United 
States. With the situation which confronts 
us today, it will very soon be either “whole 
war” or nothing. 

I believe that most people are quite con- 
fused as to how far we should go but the 
pace of the drift over the precipice is acceler- 
ating so fast that it would seem to me that 
we will have troops in Africa, Mesopotamia, 


power that can stop it is Congress. 


group who do not want us to get into war, I 
ow, but if this group does not have 
the sufficient strength to keep us out of 
actual war, they certainly should use their 
efforts to preserve what democracy we have 


8 
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I have traveled quite extensively in Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Switzerland, Beigium, 
Holland, and England and I know pretty well 
the frame of mind that the average English- 
man is in as well as the average continental. 
They feel they can go out and quarrel among 
themselves and, if the thing gets too serious, 
they can play on the sentiment of Uncle Sam 
and get him to come in and furnish men and 
money, food and guns in sufficient volume 
to enable them to come out on top and, be- 
lieve me, they have come out on top when the 
spoils have been divided. 

We went out to make the world safe for 
democracy in the World War—all we got out 
of it was the Leviathan and we sold that for 
scrap iron. Before the war was over, Lenin 
and Stalin fastened communism on Russia 
and continued their insidious campaign on 
democracy. Shortly thereafter, up popped 
Mussolini with his facism—then, it wasn’t 
long before Hitler was on top in Germany 
with his national socialism. The three with 
their same “isms” are of the same breed of 
“cats.” 

England has now lost her control of trade 
in Europe. She knew she was going to lose 
it when she declared war in the first place. 
She is now fighting with her back to the 
wall and America is being urged to come in 
and pour out her blood, money, and resources 
to save Britain. 

I probably am lacking in sufficient knowl- 
edge of world affairs to understand why we 
should have to do this but, if we do it, why 
not be realistic with England? We need 
every possession she has in the Caribbean 
Sea in order to safeguard our interest in the 
Panama Canal. Why not insist that she 
turn those tangible things over to us now if 
we are going to go in and dissipate our own 
resources and blood in this war? England 
has always been realistic in these matters. 
She has out-traded us and out-smarted us 
every time! I am no enemy of the British 
Empire—in fact, I am an admirer of the 
sterling character of the British and the 
shrewd, realistic way in which they have 
built up their empire. But, what I am 
afraid of is that when the final story of this 
war is told, we will have a one-hundred or 
one-hundred-fifty-billon-dollar debt in this 
country with loss of our liberties, and when 
the war is over Britain will have to set up a 
form of state socialism and dictatorship in 
her own country in order to quickly rebuild. 
Europe will be impoverished to death after 
the war is over and the Lord only knows 
what kind of “ism” will spring up again 
over there, and in about 20 years from now 
we will have the same thing to meet again. 

It would seem to me that the best course 
for this country to pursue at this time would 
be to supply Britain with what she could 
pay for in cash and let her take it in her 
own ships and then in the meantime fever- 
ishly, without a moment’s rest, build up the 
defense of this country to the sky with a 
two-ocean navy and the biggest fleet of air- 


planes in the world and sit right here pre- 
serving our own country, liberty, and re- 
sources; then, go out with the daring sales 
ability and initiative of American men and 
do a real selling job for quality merchandise 
in South America and to any other countries 
who can buy our stuff and pay for it. 

If anyone reads the History of Nations, 
it realistically tells us that every nation 
has its day—they rise and fall. It seems 
to me that the star of destiny is coming 
westward and is now almost in the zenith 
over the United States. The day will come 
when we will have to fight our own bat- 
tles—it may be years from now but it will 
come and when that day comes, we should 
so handle the affairs of the Nation so that 
we will be strong and ready for that day. 
If we dissipate our resources, trying to keep 
Europe straight, we will not have very much 
left for our day of reckoning. 

Frankly, I would like to hear every Mem- 
ber of Congress talking more about America 
and what we should do for ourselves than 
what we should be doing for somebody else. 
I presume I could be called an isolation- 
ist, but I, for one, would let the boys over 
there fight it out in the old dog-fight 
method they have enjoyed for hundreds of 
years, and let the best man win. In the 
meantime, everlastingly—day and night— 
prepare ourselves and look out for our- 
selves. This viewpoint, no doubt, will be 
considered an extreme one at the present 
time. Ten years from now, it may be looked 
upon as the right viewpoint. 

However, I urge you, as I know you will, 
to look at all of these matters in a realistic 
way and diligently lend your efforts to the 
sacred trust of preserving democracy in all 
of its forms, which we now enjoy in this 
country, and build a most adequate defense 
to protect us against outside aggressors. 

Whatever final policy is adopted, I am 
an American first, last, and all the time, and 
will conscientiously support whatever course 
the country, under the leadership of Con- 
gress, takes. 

With very kind regards, I am sincerely 
yours, 

H. M. MESSENGER, 
President, Messenger Corporation. 





St. Lawrence Seaway Project Vitally 
Important 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, need 
for the St. Lawrence seaway project as 
a national-defense proposition has here- 
tofore been called to the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. In connection with the Presi- 
dent’s program of decentralizing war in- 
dustries, and putting part of them in the 
Midwest, the deepening of the St. Law- 
rence waterway becomes very important. 
At the present time, the so-called ocean- 
going boats cannot enter the Great 
Lakes. By the same token, this type of 
boat cannot be constructed in the ship- 
yards on the Great Lakes. Shipbuilding 
companies on the Great Lakes are lim- 
ited to much smaller craft, 
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Further, and vital to national defense, 
is the building of oceangoing ships at 
points far removed from the Atlantic 
seaboard. In the event that this coun- 
try should become involved in war, the 
need for such a program would appear 
to be unchallenged. By all means, the 
country should give its wholehearted 
support to the President’s plan to con- 
struct the seaway, not only because of 
the great need for additional power de- 
velopment, but because national defense 
needs require large-sized vessels to be 
built in shipyards on the Great Lakes. 

In addition to these factors, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the St. 
Lawrence seaway is required for navi- 
gation purposes. Long before World War 
No. 2 commenced students of trans- 
portation repeatedly pointed out the 
great advantages of this project to 
the American people. Throughout the 
years we have been familiar with sec- 
tional and selfish opposition to this mat- 
ter. The enemies of this project are 
still operating and still using the old, 
unsound, and fallacious arguments which 
they have broadcast in the years gone 
by. A striking example of the propa- 
ganda used by the opposition occurred 
when the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board recently adopted a resolution at 
St. Paul, Minn., opposing the St. Law- 
rence seaway development. This action 
is very pointedly discussed in an edi- 
torial in the Duluth News-Tribune of 
Friday, January 17, 1941. It reads as 
follows: 


SHIPPERS AND THE SEAWAY 


Tllinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, the East North Central States, suf- 
fered the greatest decline in manufacturing 
volume between 1937 and 1939, the biennial 
census of manufactures shows. 

The Chicago News argues that this comes 
from two chief causes: Those States have so 
many industries which are highly variable, 
exceedingly busy in good years like 1937, very 
sluggish in dull ones like 1939, and they are 
cut off from all-water transportation to other 
parts of the country and to foreign lands. 

“That handicap of our landlocked position 
is more than ever in evidence under the de- 
fense program,” says the News. “Shipbuild- 
ing constitutes a large share of the prozram 
The Middle West cannot share in shipbuild- 
ing for ocean traffic until the St. Lawrence 
seaway is open. Once that waterway is open 
our access to coastal markets will not only re- 
move the handicap imposed by the Panama 
Canal but will make of the Canal a positive 
benefit to the Middle West by extending the 
radius of the section’s trade, and by br-nging 
our farm products nearer to shipside.” 

This is a logical argument and cne with 
which many in the Middle West will agree. 
But apparently the Northwest Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board wants this handicap to continue, 
for at St. Paul this week it adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing development of the St. Law- 
rence waterway “until it can be defin‘tely 
shown that Northwest transportation needs 
it.” Charles H. Conaway, cf Fargo, says the 
seaway would “create a needless and unbear- 
able additional burden of taxation at a time 
when the American people can least afford it.” 

The Associated Press notes that the St. 
Paul meeting of the advisory board heard no 
speaker in favor of the seaway. 

Evidently the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board dces not want to see big, busy ship- 
yards in the Twin Ports, or busy factories in 
the Middle West, with workers eating North- 
west farm products, hauled by Northwest 
railroads. Or is it simply taking the orders 
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of the big eastern railroads which want to | ing parties to raise money for gallant little 


continue taxing the Middle West for every- 
thing it sells in the East or buys there? 





What About Finland and Other Small 
Countries? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
other occasions I have called to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House the hu- 
manitarian aspects of the World War. I 
have referred t> the blockade, which does 
not permit the small countries of Europe 
to transport to their shores food and 
clothing for their women, children, aged 
people, and wounded soldiers. Recently, 
form:> President Herbert Hoover called 
attention to the plight of these small 
countries, and, in my opinion, submitted 
a constructive program for handling the 
situation. 

No one wants to send food and cloth- 
ing across the water which will be seized 
by the nations that are engaged in war. 
In his program he made it clear that such 
a result could be avoided. Up to date, I 
subm't that the Government of the 
United States has not met its full respon- 
sibility in connection with this problem. 
Typical, and a glaring example of its 
failure, is the case of Finland. Several 
months ago this little Republic met with 
the applause of the world for its heroic 
stand in defense of homeland. There is 
a resolution providing for a moratorium 
on debt payment and legislation, as I re- 
call, giving ample authority to this Gov- 
ernment to loan money to the Republic 
of Finland. 

For some months it has been appar- 
ent that there was a shortage of focd, 
clothing, and other necessities of life in 
this country. Its call for help has gone 
unheeded. The situation is very accu- 
rately described in an editorial in tke 
Washington Times-Herald for January 
15, 1941, and I hope that those people 
who were so enthusiastic in Finland’s 
success in her war against Russia will 
read this and then proceed to help mold 
public opinion along proper lines. The 
editorial reads as follows: 

Finland's grain supply is now down to a 
4-month margin, according to the little re- 
public’s Minister of Supply, Vaino Kotilainen. 
Unless substantial help comes from some- 
where, a lot of Finlanders are expected to be 
eating pine bark by next summer. 

The relief could come by means of a 
$7,000,000 food loan from the United States; 
but this proposal has been turned down by 
our Government. The Finnish Minister of 
Supply says he is amazed. We think the 
gentleman chooses his words conservatively 

It was just a year ago that the American 
press was ringing with paecns of praise for 
the dauntless Finns and the epic fight they 
were putting up ageinst the Russians along 
the Mannerheim line. Americans were throw- 





Finland; the Finlanders’ fight against hope- 
less odds was one of the most inspiring stories 
any of us had ever read. 

Prior to that time, American admiration for 
Finland had run high for years. The Finns 
turned out remarkable athletes, especially 
runners—Paavo Nurmi and others. They had 
a system of government from which even we 
could learn a thing or two. And, best of all, 
in a world of World War debt defaulters, the 
Finns paid their debts to us. Every 6 months 
they put it on the line, with alarm-clock 
promptness. The Finns were wonderful. 

Something has come over the Finns since a 
year ago—or could it be over ourselves? Now, 
we are sitting by and calmly reconciling our- 
selves to the thought of these people starving 
in the next few months. 

The reason is that our friends the British 
say the Finns must go hungry for a time in 
the hope that the Germans will get hungry 
sometime thereafter and will then surrender. 
And because the British say this must be so, 
our Government says O. K., then it must be 
so. 
Maybe gallant little Finland was a little 
sucker ever to pay those debts all those years. 
Maybe in doing so it asked for what it is 
about to receive—starvation and misery at 
the hands of the Nation it paid and paid. 
But somehow there does seem to us to be 
something not quite right with this picture. 





Shall Congress Abdicate? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, with so much sentiment being 
expressed in the eastern press for the 
President’s lease-lend bill in its present 
form, it is refreshing to find that some 
of the midwestern press is at least justi- 
fiably concerned with the evil effects of 
this proposal to have the Congress sur- 
render its constitutional right to func- 
tion as a coordinate branch of this 
Government. 

Thousands of people in the Midwest 
are constantly writing me expressing 
their concern over this legislation, and 
almost without exception they are 
alarmed over the prospect that the Con- 
gress will, by the passage of this legisla- 
tion, create an absolute dictator under 
the pretense of waging war against Eu- 
ropean dictators. 

The following editorial recently ap- 
peared in the Detroit Free Press, and I 
commend the reading of it to the Mem- 


| bers of this body: 


RE LEND-LEASE BILL 


If the Congress of the United States passes 
the bill as proposed by the administration, 
Congress signs its own death warrant. It will 
no longer be even a rubber-stamp Congress— 
as it has been, with very few exceptions, 
since he tock over the reins. It will not 
even have the privilege of dcing any “stamp- 
ing.” It will cease to exist except as a vermi- 
form appendix to the body politic. 

Congress will have created an absolute dic- 
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tator under the pretense of waging war against 
dictators. 

The Free Press believes that the most vital 
issue before the American people today is the 
preservation of our own liberties, not alone 
by an efficient and effective program of na- 
tional defense, but also in the Halls of 
Congress. 


Mr. Roosevelt has deliberately, by word and 
deed, gone forth to wage war against all those 
of his fellow countrymen who do not see eye 
to eye with him in his desires for absolutism. 
His whole attitude has been an utter denial of 
the standard American principle of team- 
work. 

Our program of preparedness for self-de- 
fense has been hamstrung by his refusal to 
delegate authority to those qualified to get the 
wheels turning. He has been insistent that 
he and he alone shall be responsible for the 
destinies of America in its hour of peril. 

For that very reason Congress should now 
demand a voice in the affairs of this Nation. 

The Members of the House and the Senate 
were not elected by the people as their repre- 
sentatives merely to vote their own perma- 
nent prorogation. 

And if, in this crisis, they abdicate their 
constitutional powers they must expect the 
people to demand of them an accounting for 
a cowardly betrayal of their trust. 

Mr. Roosevelt does not need such powers to 
help Britain. 

He should not be granted such powers if 
American democracy is to be saved. 


EE 


What Price Pollution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1941 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, few things 
can be any more important in the defense 
of a nation than the health of its people. 
In this connection the following editorial 
from the Outdoorsman magazine, which 
is rapidly forging to the front as one of 
the most influential magazines published 
for people who love the out of doors and 
its allied sports, merits the careful read- 
ing of all citizens who dare to think 
ahead: 

[From the Outdoorsman for February 1941] 
WHAT PRICE POLLUTION? 


Every time legislation to remedy stream 
pollution is proposed, pollution lobbyists 
drag out their moss-eaten plea of “Why par- 
alyze the industrial life of the Nation just 
so a few fools can fish?” 

This seemingly discrediting question, 
poised with all its threatening implications 
and oftentimes falling upon the ears of 
legislators unable to discern the fallacy of its 
logic, has been one of the big stumbling 
blocks in the sportsman’s struggle for clean 
streams. Discredited from the very start by 
a supposed exposure of frivolous or trivial 
motive, sportsmen have stood little chance 
of getting across much-needed legislation. 

Completely ignoring the fact that those 
“few fools” who like to fish are responsible 
for an estimated billion-dollar turn-over in 
business per annum, and that their mild 
whim constitutes the Nation’s greatest sports 
industry, we wonder with what balm of 


conscience pure-stream obstructionists read 
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the Associated Press dispatch on the pro- 
ceedings of the recent convention of the 
Southern Medical Association. We quote 
from an editorial summary of an Associated 
Press newspaper: 

“The (pollution) problem is emphasized by 
discussion before the Southern Medical Asso- 
ciation, where it was asserted unequivocally 
that polluted streams are creators of chemical 
substances and viruses which often cause 
stomach and intestinal disturbances. These 
poisons accumulate, it appears, behind the 
dams and other obstructions, finally finding 
their way into the (water) supply used by the 

le. 

“It was also pointed out that the old belief 
that water purifies itself as it flows is false, 
and that people who have depended on such 
a fallacy to protect them from bad water only 
endanger their health. Therefore the conclu- 
sion was, unless remedial steps are taken, 
people may expect increased danger and defi- 
nite outbreaks of water-borne diseases. 

“The water used in populous centers, of 
course, is treated before it goes into the 
mains. But, as the southern doctors show, 
the only way of making water safe is to end 
stream pollution.” 

The importance of these statements by 
leading medical men is tremendous. An en- 
tirely new aspect and significance is cast upon 
the need for rigid antipollution laws. No 
longer can the problem be ridiculed or slight- 
ed, no matter how great the pressure brought 
to bear from pollution-defending groups. 

With eminent medical authorities declar- 
ing positively that stream pollution must be 
ended to protect the Nation’s health—and to 
protect the people of this country from “in- 
creased danger and definite outbreaks of 
water-borne diseases”—how can anyone any 
longer contemptuously refer to the sports- 
man’s insistence upon clean streams as “para- 
lyzing legislation for a frivolous minority ele- 
ment”? 

How can any legislator who makes a pre- 
tense of serving the best interests of his 
constituents blockade pure-stream progress 
any longer, when his action may mean that 
he is sacrificing the health—yes, even life 
and limb—of those very same constituents to 
satisfy the demands of mercenary-minded 
pressure groups? 

We say the word “limb” very purposely. 
On our desk as this is written is a news- 
paper. In bold, black type it proclaims that 
more than 600 cases of infantile paralysis 
were reported in this State (Ohio) in 1940. 
Emphasizing the status of this dreaded dis- 
ease in the State is a subcaption, “Worst blow 
in decade.” Hidden in the copy, but yet 
standing out startlingly bold because of its 
terrible portent, is still a further subcaption 
which states, “River counties worst hit.” 

Those river counties are situated on pol- 
luted streams. These streams—that game 
fish can’t live in—form the basic sources of 
water supply for scores of towns and cities. 
Cows drink the water of these streams and 
children the milk from those cows. Infantile 
paralysis is prevalent in this area. 

Is there a relation between infantile 
paralysis and polluted streams? * * * No 
member of the medical profession with re- 
gard for his professional reputation would 
dare answer this question with a direct nega- 
tive. No one knows. The significant state- 
ments made about the necessity of ending 
stream pollution at. the Southern Medical 
Association convention intimate that many 
of the prevalent diseases of today may be 
closely associated with stream pollution. 
Learned pathologists do not make strong 
statements regarding pollution before cau- 
cuses of their profession just because they 
like to fish during their summer vacations. 

What about the many major and minor 
intestinal diseases? * * * Typhoid, an 
intestinal disease, is definitely caused by 
pollution. * * * What about tuberculosis, 


cancer, pneumonia—the many present-day 


destroyers of human life which are not thor- 
oughly understood by the medical profes- 
sion? * * * What about Bang’s disease 
of livestock and other farm diseases that cost 
agriculture millions yearly? * * * Might 
they not be directly or indirectly related to 
stream pollution? 

It must be remembered that our knowledge 
of disease is yet very inadequate. Pathology 
is still in its infancy. No one knows the 
causative factors of many common diseases 
and epidemics. One thing is certain—pol- 
luted streams cannot make a positive con- 
tribution to public health. 

Are sportsmen, in their battle for water 
cleanliness, a petty minority with frivolous 
ambitions—or are they the vanguards in a 
movement for greater human happiness and 
economic prosperity? 

Water is the element of life. 
element of life be defiled? 


Should the 





National Defense and Magnesium Metal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE ROBERT H. 
JACKSON, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, TO THE COUNCIL OF 
STATE GOVERNORS 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day there was an address prepared by 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson for 
delivery before the Fifth General As- 
sembly of the Council of State Governors, 
and because of the illness of the Attor- 
ney General, the address was presented 
for him by Solicitor General Francis 
Biddle. 

This address is a characteristically able 
one in keeping with others heretofore 
delivered by the Attorney General. 
There is one feature of it, however, de- 
serving of unusual consideration just at 
this time; that is the reference the At- 
torney General makes to magnesium 
metal and how through monopolistic 
control its production in this country 
has been restricted to a point where it is 
a real threat to our national-defense 
program. 

During my time in Congress I have 
again and again brought to the attention 
of my colleagues the importance of this 
metal and the fact that magnesite ore 
exists in my district in a greater quantity 
than anywhere perhaps in the North 
American continent. There are millions 
and millions of tons of it. New elec- 
trolytic and electrothermic processes 
make it possible to convert this ore into 
magnesium metal with the cheap elec- 
tricity at Grand Coulee Dam so that it 
would be available in any quantity de- 
sired and at a cost of about one-third of 
the existing cost of the limited supply of 
magnesium we have which is produced 
from salt brine by the Dow Chemical Co. 

The address follows: 

Many of you were in Washington last 
August at the Federal-State conference, 
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when we attempted to look into the future 
and appraise our common problem of law 
enforcement as affected by the national de- 
fense. We considered our separate responsi- 
bilities, and it has been gratifying to see 
with what dispatch the State and local offi- 
cials have turned to their legislative and ad- 
ministrative programs. I want also to ac- 
knowledge the cordial and complete coopera- 
tion which the Department of Justice is 
having from Governors, State governments, 
and municipal officers. We have had no 
jurisdictional controversies. Bickerings with 
@ personal, partisan, or local motive have 
been happily absent. 

Tonight I wish to pick up again, in the 
light of greater experience, our considera- 
tion of the problems of internal security. 

For 150 years the United States has suc- 
cessfully maintained a representative democ- 
racy. It has weathered several foreign wars, 
kept a precarious neutrality through others, 
and survived a war between ourselves. 

Now some persons tell us that at last we 
are caught in a dilemma; that if we preserve 
our liberties we leave ourselves vulnerable 
to those who would take them from us; that 
we must choose between freedom and safety. 
Such persons misunderstand the meaning of 
freedom. Their dilemma is an imaginary 
one and comes of a superficial knowledge of 
the history of our liberties and the meaning 
with which generations of statesmen and 
jurists have endowed them. They regard 
liberty as a luxury which they would hang 
onto as long as possible; but, if neGessary, 
they would give up some of it to obtain 
greater safety. Only those who regard lib- 
erty as a luxury could see it as a weakness 
and fear for their safety. I prefer to regard 
liberty as a power and as the basic source of 
strength without which men cannot survive. 
Liberty is not a luxury to be enjoyed or a 
theory to be defended; it is a weapon to be 
used. 

In the presence of foreign penetration our 
course is not limited to a choice between 
doing nothing and doing something uncon- 
stitutional. For I am convinced that within 
the letter and spirit of our Constitution there 
is ample authority for every measure which 
an emergency requires. As someone has said, 
it is not the country that fights for democ- 
racy, but democracy that fights for the coun- 
try. We will not defend freedom by giving up 
some of it, but by using it. We will not pro- 
tect the Constitution by departing from it, 
but we will invoke its strength in our own 
defense. 

It is your task as law-enforcement officers 
of the States, as it is my job as chief law- 
enforcement officer of the Nation, to proceed 
without rancor or panic or partiality to mo- 
bilize and utilize all constitutional resources 
to protect our country from penetration by 
foreign forces for any unfriendly purpose. 

Under modern conditions of international 
struggle for survival or supremacy, military 
combat is only the final phase. It is usually 
preceded and accompanied by fierce economic 
competition, and by bitter conflict between 
ideologies of government and of the organiza- 
tion of society. We recognize that we are in 
economic conflict and ideological disagree- 
ment with the Axis Powers, and that they are 
employing toward us much the same prewar 
strategy as was used toward other democ- 
racies and neutral nations which they later 
crushed. 

I propose to consider the problem of the 
“fifth column” in its relation to internal se- 
curity from its military, economic, and propa- 
ganda angles. 

I 
THE MILITARY “FIFTH COLUMN” 


The “fifth column” had a dramatic bape 
tism in Europe’s overrun countries, when 
treacherous natives and agents planted by 
the aggressor in the disguise of immigrants 
or visitors rendered aid to the invader back 
of the lines of defense. Such conduct, apart 
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from summary military remedies, is at our 
law treason, punishable by death. 

An important characteristic of this “fifth 
column” is that it can successfully show 
its head only when and where an invading 
force is available for quick support. It can 
safely resort to force only when the con- 
fusion and panic of invasion seizes the loyal 
population. Alone, disloyal forces are hope- 
lessly outnumbered. 

Our present duty is to forestall the pos- 
sibility of planting such a “fifth column” 
here. The Department of State and the De- 
partment of Justice have cooperated in meas- 
ures to close our borders to unauthorized 
entry, to scrutinize with great care those who 
are admitted, and to get rid of visitors whose 
purposes in being here are at all question- 
able. 

I do not want to weaken these assurances 
by overstatement. Our best precautions will 
not prevent entry of some individuals that 
we could do better without. But I do as- 
sure you that there is no possibility that 
any military “fifth column” in the guise of 
immigrants or visitors could penetrate our 
borders today. Such a threat would have to 
spring from within. About the treacherous 
few who might be the core of such a move- 
ment we know much and are daily learning 
more. Potential leaders of treacherous move- 
ments are not classed as “forgotten men” by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, nor at 
the Army or Navy Intelligence. 

Many persons have fears that the United 
States is especially vulnerable to “fifth col- 
umn” betrayal because we have a foreign- 
born population that in 1930 numbered over 
14,000,000, or about 1 out of 10 of our total. 
Of these, almost 3,400,000 come from axis 
countries, and many more from countries 
now axis controlled. 

It would be a tragic blunder, as well as an 
unforgivable injustice, to assume that for- 
eign birth means lack of loyalty to America. 
On the contrary, to have torn one’s self up by 
the roots to come here is a pretty strong 
outward sign of devotion to the ideals of 
this country. I am convinced that the over- 
whelming number of resident aliens and 
naturalized citizens are loyal Americans. 
Were they driven by discrimination or harsh 
treatment tc hate that American Government 
which they had expected to revere, they 
would then be dangerous to our security in 
war and to our order in peace. 

Immediately upon taking over the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, I urged 
adoption of a system of alien registration. 
We did not know the total number of aliens 
here, and had no information as to the where- 
abouts or activities of the individual immi- 
grant or visiting alien. At our conference 
last August we were only approaching the 
task of alien registration, and did not know 
the temper of our alien population, or how 
they would respond to our drive for registra- 
tion. 

Today alien registration is accomplished. 
Instead of the 3,600,000 aliens which immi- 
gration authorities estimated to be here, we 
have registered over 4,500,000. And I am 
proud to report that this has been done 
without embarrassing incident, and that as 
a nation we had the common sense to carry 
that task through in a thoroughly decent 
American way. We learned from the response 
of aliens that they are overwhelmingly law- 
abiding and eager to be identified with this 
country. And I think they have learned 
a new respect for a government which could 
take inventory of its aliens and obtain their 
personal identification and fingerprints with- 
out subjecting them to persecution or harass- 
ment. 

As rapidly as the nature of the task and the 
limitation of personnel permit, we are study- 
ing the information thus for the first time 


made available. The aliens who have not 
registered will, of course, be subject to prose- 
cution. 


We face a new and difficult problem in 








dealing with the objectionable alien due to 
the fact that world conditions make depor- 
tation practically impossible. It seems clear 
that we must ask Congress to devise other 
remedies to take the place of deportation. 
A law which compels us to keep issuing de- 
portation warrants that cannot be enforced 
should be modified. Of course, not all de- 
portees should be treated alike—some de- 
sirable aliens are deportable only because of 
rather technical matters, others because of 
the most serious offenses. Some are secretly 
or openly in sympathy with forms of govern- 
ment that would destroy or overturn ours. 
The alternative of deportation, of course, will 
be some kind of custody or restricted free- 
dom, parole, cr surety for good conduct, de- 
pending on the character of the person 
involved. 

We are also scrutinizing naturalization 
records in the light of our present knowledge, 
and where citizenship was sought as a cloak 
for foreign activity and the oath of loyalty 
to America was not taken in good faith pro- 
ceedings will be instituted to revoke such 
naturalization. 

II 


THE ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL “FIFTH 
COLUMN” 


As a matter both of strategy for war and 
of competition in peace, opposing nations 
take measures against our economic organi- 
zation which may be called economic sabo- 
tage. 

The American philosophy of live and let 
live has led to a very open kind of life here. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the civil 
government need have no fear of spies, for 
it has no secrets. There is no noticeable tra- 
dition of official reticence about disclosure of 
“inside information.” We do not have any- 
thing like an official secrets act to protect 
general confidential governmental informa- 
tion, as the British and nearly all other coun- 
tries do. There are only a few kinds of 
records, such as income-tax returns, that it 
is unlawful to disclose; and those cases are 
for protection of individuals, not the Gov- 
ernment. Even our military information is 
disclosed in the congressional hearings on 
appropriation. Also our industrial companies 
and trade papers put out trade statistics, 
technical data, and construction informa- 
tion that in most other countries would be 
closely guarded secrets. 

This, however, is not true of industrial 
espionage. The most effective foreign effort 
today is to discover the latest secrets of busi- 
ness—its formulas, devices, and technology. 
Chemistry, metallurgy, precision instruments 
are under constant surveillance by foreign- 
government informers. Industrial espionage 
is rarely a crime, and it can be circumvented 
only by guarding the secrets of industry. 

This strategic information is often given 
away without awareness of its effect on na- 
tional defense. In obtaining insurance some 
concerns deliver complete drawings of their 
planis to foreign insurance companies. Many 
American firms account to foreign concerns 
under patent license or pooling arrangements 
for their sales—even to the Army and Navy. 
There is an instance where by contract an 
American firm is obliged to furnish to foreign 
concerns even correspondence with the Amer. 
ican military authorities. Some plants em- 
ploy in their own delicate affairs engineers 
or consultants with foreign connections and 
obligaticns. 

However innocently contracted in the be- 
ginning, this sort of thing must stop. Such 
practices will probably face congressional ex- 
amination. It may require legislation to aid 
American business to get free of these obli- 
gations. In this effort I know we shall have 
the enthusiastic support of American busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Sabotage—blasts, fires, and other destruc- 
tion of property—is a problem with which 
you are all familiar. We have found that the 
best way to fight it is to prevent it, In 
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sabotage, perhaps more so than in other 
forms of crime, an ounce of prevention is 
worth pounds of prosecution, for sabotage 
usually destroys the evidence along with the 
property. As you know, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has provided a protective 
program for defense industries, for utilities 
serving them, for airports, docks, and ship- 
yards. The Governors’ Conference last Au- 
gust has increased the cooperation of the 
State governments in handling national- 
defense problems. At the request of the 
Army and Navy, the F. B. I. has made protec- 
tion surveys of over 1,200 plants. By and 
large, I think the protective program has had 
good results. It is true that there were a 
certain number of fires and explosions during 
the past 6 months; there will be others dur- 
ing the next 6 months. That they result 
from sabotage is easy to allege, difficult to 
prove, and almost impossible to disprove. 
But in the cases which we have investigated, 
the overwhelming evidence indicates that 
they have resulted either from experiments to 
speed up production, or carelessness, or sheer 
accident. 

What we are trying to protect is our de- 
fense production. I think you will agree 
that among the obstacles to adequate pro- 
duction of defense materials explosions and 
fires have not been a significant factor— 
certainly not when compared with the over- 
whelming problem of industrial bottlenecks. 

It is our duty to protect the country 
against violent, criminal sabotage. But it is 
also our duty to recognize that modern sabo- 
tage is largely nonviolent and noncriminal in 
nature. The bomb-throwing saboteur has 
been out: 10ded. He has been replaced by 
the economic saboteur. Modern warfare is 
a battle of production. Any foreign power 
which seeks to sabotage production in a 
nation as vast as ours will not stop at dyna- 
miting a few factories or damaging a few 
machines. Its agents play for larger stakes. 
They seek to affect the business and labor 
policies which control our national produc- 
tion. They spread doubt as to the wisdom of 
our national policy on defense, doubt as to 
the business wisdom of cooperating for na- 
tional defense. They urge “business as usual,” 
and appeasement of aggressors as the road 
to business profits. The economic saboteur 
spreads distrust and doubt in the ranks of 
labor. He seeks to incite capital against 
labor, labor against capital, labor against 
labor, and all of them against government. 

American production is also just now suf- 
fering the effects of many voluntarily as- 
sumed limitations on its capacity. These 
were not made with any purpose of preju- 
dicing national defense, so far as Americans 
are concerned. They were a part of a tend- 
ency to organize industry into international 
cartels and to keep down production so as to 
keep up prices. These were violations of the 
antitrust laws; but it is only now when we 
need production that we feel the pinch of 
these restrictive arrangements. 

I can only make plain what I mean by 
example. Magnesium is a metal lighter than 
aluminum. The success of the Stuka dive 
bomber of the Germans has been credited to 
the extensive use of this metal. In spite of 
the fact that the source of supply in the 
United States is unlimited, we produced in 
1940 between 5,000 and 6,000 tons, while Ger- 
many produced between 50,000 to 175,000 
tons. In 1941, if we succeed in increasing 
production capacity, we will perhaps produce 
@ maximum of 12,000 tons, while the best 
estimates are that Germany in 1941 will pro- 
duce over 100,000 tons. According to the 
Bureau of Mines, in 1938, while Germany 
produced 12,000 tons, we produced only 2,400 
tons, and exported a substantial proportion 
of that to Germany, Japan, and other coun- 
tries. 

Why? There is only one American pro- 
ducer, and that company operates under a 
license from a patent-holding company which 
is owned jointly by an American and a Gere 
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man company. They have refused to license 
any other firms but this one. 

More than 3 years ago, as an Assistant At- 
torney General, I instituted suit to break up 
the monopoly of light metal and its control 
by the foreign cartel to whose advantage it 
was to limit American production, the con- 
sequences of which we now feel in national 
defense. 

I could name for you a formidable list of 
German-controlled patents and processes and 
companies where parallel situations exist. 
The Department of Justice has been assail- 
ing these contracts and restraints on Ameri- 
can capacity to produce, and I understand 
that congressional agencies are soon to ex- 
amine them. 

In bringing these facts to your attention, 
it is important that we do not raise unneces- 
sary or exaggerated fears. There are a few, 
and only a few, American industries which 
have ties with Nazi control, but these are 
very basic ones in our defense program. 
Likewise there are a few, and only a few, 
labor unions which are in the hands of un- 
patriotic leaders. Yet these dangers must 
be coolly appraised against the recognition 
that the great majority of American indus- 
tries and American labor are thoroughly and 
wholly in tune with the needs of the country. 

The Department of Justice will be unre- 
lenting in its efforts to protect the American 
people against both, not by attempting to 
injure American business, but by attempting 
to help it remove any existing restraints of 
foreign control; and not by injuring the 
American labor movement, but by assisting 
it to weed out the subversive elements. 

Propaganda, of course, is one of the weap- 
Ons of modern warfare. Propaganda has 
many varieties. Some of it is addressed to 
particular groups, some to businessmen to 
appeal to their profit motive to urge peace 
and resumption of business, some to peace- 
loving folk to get them to resist all measures 
designed to help England lest war follow. 
It may be designed to stir up race hatreds, 
class controversies, or internal strife. Hitler’s 
speech recently was intended to create labor 
discontent in this country. All enemy propa- 
ganda tries to drive a wedge between any 
government that is carrying out a policy and 
the people without whose support it must 
fail. 

People say, “Why do we stand for it? Why 
not stop it?” They seem to think that be- 
cause democracy maintains freedom it is 
particularly vulnerable to propaganda. 

The fact is, however, that democracy is 
much more secure against propaganda than 
is dictatorship. Free people have a rugged 
sales resistance to propaganda that is not 
to be found among the oppressed and the 
enslaved. 

Indeed, the dictatorships are particularly 
vulnerable to propaganda. An ideal example 
of the failure of attempts to suppress free 
speech is Czarist Russia. No goverment ever 
suppressed al! forms of radical speech, press, 
and agitation as diligently, as steadily, or as 
brutally as did Czarist Russia. Yet it was 
Russia that was first of all nations to fall 
to Marxism. The secret police could not 
exile an idea to Siberia. 

Another example is Germany itself. Ger- 
many began a rigorous censorship in Febru- 
ary 1915 and extended it by August 1915 to 
include internal propaganda. It was set up 
under the general staff and had full military 
as well as civilian support, but in the end 
public opinion broke all bounds and revolu- 
tion came with defeat. 

Nor is modern Nazi Germany any better in- 
sulated against the infiltration of news and 
ideas. Despite their drastic prohibitions en- 
forced against publishing, reading, or listen- 
iag to news of the outside world, the Nazi 
leaders hurry to reply to the statements of 
President Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and 
others, lest they corrode the public mind. 
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The propaganda prowess of the Nazi gov- 
ernment has been thoroughly celebrated. Yet 
Iam unable to see that it has had a significant 
effect either in England or in this country. 
And how effective would Dr. Goebbels be in 
his own country if the terror of the concen- 
tration camp and the Gestapo were removed? 
The reign of terror exists because the Nazi 
leaders have an abiding fear of truth. They 
know the irresistible power of free speech. 

In the world of ideas there is no strength 
like the strength of freedom. No people in 
the world is so accustomed to identifying, 
discounting, and disregarding propaganda as 
are we Americans. We are not like a people 
who have been sheltered from a free press. 
We have been brought up on a steady diet of 
propaganda—Republican propaganda, Demo- 
cratic propaganda, Manufacturers’ Association 
propaganda, labor propaganda, Communist 
propaganda, and Fascist-Nazi propaganda, to 
say nothing of high-powered advertising 
propaganda of every kind. The American 
every day tests these claims against his own 
experience and reason and decides for him- 
self. He may make mistakes, but he and his 
fellow Americans are the most propaganda 
conscious and literate people in the world. 

We can make the agents who speak with 
authority register and identify themselves, 
they can be exposed to publicity as to their 
motives, purposes, and affiliations. We have 
wide control of what is mailable, and I may 
say that we have already taken action to make 
unmailable vast amounts of foreign printed 
propaganda. 

In all of these fields we have remedies at 
hand within the traditional framework of our 
liberties. 

“Fifth column” propaganda will succeed or 
fail only according to the experience of those 
to whom it is addressed. It is from circum- 
stances that people develop resistance to or 
immunity from propaganda appeals. Allied 
efforts against the Kaiser were as ineffective 
as those now against Hitler while food was 
plenty and victory was in the air. The “fifth 
column” hath no ally like defeat, hunger, and 
despair. 

Freedom of speech, freedom of press, free- 
dom of assembly—these are the democratic 
weapons. Danger for democracy lies not so 
much in totalitarian propaganda as in our 
failure to answer it. Already that answer 
is being made. It fills the columns of our 
free press, it thunders from our free radio. It 
is not the synthetic product of a central 
propaganda bureau, but the strong spontane- 
ous expression of free Americans in all walks 
of life. It is an answer that will pervade all 
America because it springs from America. 
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War With Japan in the Immediate Offing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following Associated 
Press dispatch, which was printed in yes- 
terday’s issue of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star: 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 21, 1941] 


Britons REPORTED WARNED By ConsuL To 
LEAVE JAPAN—IMPENDING CRISIS IN UNITED 
Srates-Tokyo RetaTIons Saip To Have 
BEEN CITED 


(By the Associated Press) 


Toxyo, January 21.—A British consular of- 
ficial’s advice to certain British residents to 
leave Japan “before the impending crisis in 
American-Japanese relations comes to a 
head” was disclosed by reliable informants 
today. 

Wilfred W. McVittie, acting consul general 
in Yokohama, was said to have sent a letter 
of warning to a selected list of about 30 
Britons in his district. Why these were se- 
lected was not explained. It was said that 
Britons in Tokyo and other cities received 
no such letters. 


BRITISH STAND UNCHANGED 


(In London an authoritative British source 
said today that British residents in Japan 
were advised last November to leave unless 
they had important reasons for staying, and 
that this advice “still stands.” This in- 
formant said a notice reported issued today 
by the acting British consul general in Yoko- 
hama advising certain Britons to leave Japan 
was not issued on instructions from the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office.) 

Informants in Japan said Mr. McVittie’s 
letter read as follows: 

“British subjects who have no important 
reason to remain in Japan are advised to 
leave by the regular shipping routes before 
the impending crisis in American-Japanese 
relations comes to a head. 

“Should war be declared, it is probable 
that— 

“1. Sailings of ships of all nationalities will 
be canceled. 

“2. Hurried evacuation will not be pos- 
sible. 

“3. British subjects will not be free to use 
their money or property.” 


NO NEW UNITED STATES WARNING 


“4, They will not be able to communicate 
with their consuls and some may be interned. 

“5. A neutral government will then en- 
deavor to arrange for their evacuation and 
the payment of living allowances if Japanese 
authorities permit.” 

United States residents in Japan were ad- 
vised by the Washington State Department 
last October to leave Japan, China, and other 
oriental territories. Several hundred already 
have left Japan. No new advice has been 
issued to Americans recently. 





Our Democracy’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE 
TIMES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 

| leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 

orp, I include an editorial from the 

| Chattanooga Times of January 21, 1941, 
| entitled “Our Democracy’s Future.” 


CHATTANOOGA 
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[From the Chattanooga Times of January 21, 
1941] 
OUR DEMOCRACY’S FUTURE 

The only man in the history of the United 
States to deliver a third inaugural address 
performed that task on Monday in a fashion 
appropriate to the crisis confronting him 
and the people he represents. President 
Roosevelt’s address was both an eloquent re- 

tatement of the fundamental thesis of the 
femocratic way of life and an appeal for the 
Bcirit of national unity which is essential to 
the preservation of free institutions. But if 
jn the past few days there had been in the 
Aational Capital some visitor utterly un- 
familiar with our history and our hopes, 
he would have found in an incident on Sun- 
day a refiection of the American spirit more 
revealing even than were the impressive 
ceremonies witnessed on Monday. 

Only a few weeks ago, in a period as crit- 
ical as any this country has experienced, Mr. 
Roosevelt, the leader of the Democratic Party 
and candidate for an unprecedented third 
term as President, was opposed by Mr. Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, the nominee of the Republi- 
can Party and a man who as the head of a 
great privately owned electric-power indus- 
try, personified in the minds of millions of 
Americans the abuses charged against the 
Roosevelt administration. On both sides in 
that contest there was, as is customary in 
American political campaigns, bitterness and 
skullduggery. 

At the White House on Sunday President 
Roosevelt received Mr. Willkie. The circum- 
stances were without precedent. The de- 
feated candidate for the Presidency had had 
a lengthy and cordial conversation with the 
Secretary of State, and, Mr. Cordell Hull, at 
the President’s instructions, had discussed 
frankly and freely with his visitor the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policies and the in- 
formation on which those policies are found- 
ed on a day-to-day basis. Then, at the White 
House, President Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie 
joked together and the President called his 
visitor by the latter’s first name. 

According to the Associated Press, Mr. 
Roosevelt said laughingly that he wished 
“Wendell” were going to be out in the cold 
inaugural stand the following day, taking 
the oath as President. “Wendell” replied 
that when he arrives in London in the midst 
of all the excitement of German air raids 
and Britain’s war effort, Mr. Roosevelt will 
wish once again he could change places. 

Persiflage? Yes; but more than that. 

A poor attempt at humor at a moment 
when the world as we have known it is crash- 
ing down about our ears? No; much, much 
more than that. 

Simple things sometimes reveal great 
truths. In that meeting between two men 
who are so incredibly influential—the first 
third-term President of the United States 


and the man who in opposition to him ob- 
tained more votes than ever before cast for 
a losing Presidential cand’date—there was 


revealed the fiber of national strength. It is 
true that the two men are fundamentally in 
ereement as to the wisest course for this 
country to follow, and that if they were not 
in agreement they probably would not have 
met when they did. But the fact is that they 


did meet. And behind the fact of their 
meeting is the phenomenon which makes 
democracy unique; in this country, where 


the masses of the people fashion the na- 
tional will, large-minded men sink their dif- 
ferences in the reservoir of freedom. They 
do not abandon partisanship, but they make 
partisanship a secondary consideration. 
There was no statement in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
inaugural address to which Mr. Willkie as 
the leader of “the loyal opposition” or any 
other American could reasonably take excep- 
tion. Yet every American will do well to con- 
sider that Mr. Roosevelt might have em- 
phasized more emphatically the necessity for 
unity and for sacrifice. It is true, as Mr. 
Roosevelt asserted, that in Washington’s day 


“the task of the people was to create and 


nde er ee ot 
task in Lincoln’s day was “to 

nation from disruption from within.” = 
people’s task in Mr. Roosevelt’s day is “to 
save that nation and its institutions from 
disruption from without,” but there is a 
danger from within which must also be 
guarded against 

The danger within is not the threat of dis- 
ruption which was raised in the issue of war 
in the 1860’s, but the mare subtle, and hence 
more insidious, threat which comes from divi- 
sion, disagreement, and inaction. President 
Roosevelt warned that the country faces “the 
real peril of isolation,” that is to say, an iso- 
lation forced upon the country by the totali- 
tarian states. The record of what we know 
as Civilization confirms Mr. Roosevelt’s asser- 
tion that “the democratic aspiration is no 
mere recent phase in human history,” but “is 
human history.” Yet the democratic aspira- 
tion can be diluted with smugness, with a 
feeling of superiority unaccompanied by the 
will to preserve the spirit as well as the forms 
of free men. 

Mr. Roosevelt obviously had that in mind 
when he asserted: 

“To us there has come a time, in the midst 
of swift happenings, to pause for a moment 
and take stock—to recall what our place in 
history has been and to rediscover what we 
are and what we may be. If we do not, we 
risk the real peril of inaction. * * * The 
life of a nation is the fullness of the measure 
of its will to live.” 

We can afford to pause for only a moment, 
if we can afford to pause at all. Happenings 
are too swift to permit us the familiar lux- 
uries of interminable debate and futile half 
measures. This immediate, pressing moment 
may prove too late if it is allowed to pass 
without redoubling our defense activities and 
without using our defense production to 
ere those now fighting democracy’s 
battles. 
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EDITORIAL FROM LOCK HAVEN 
EXPRESS 


(PA.) 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Lock Haven Express, Lock Haven, Pa., 
January 20, 1941, paying tribute to John 
E. Person, of Williamsport, Pa., who was 
elected president of the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers of Pennsylvania. Mr. Person is 
a gentleman respected and honored by 
his fraternity as well as his community in 
which he lives. He stands for those things 
that are for the good of his commu- 
nity and those who know him are happy 
for this honor being bestowed upon him. 
He well deserves the honor. The news- 
paper publishers of Pennsylvania honor 
themselves by honoring him. 

[From the Lockhaven (Pa.) Express of 

January 20, 1941] 
TRIBUTE TO MR. PERSON 

The tribute paid by the newspaper publish- 
ers of Pennsylvania in their selection of John 
E. Person, of Williamsport, as their president 
for 1941 is one which the Express is happy to 
echo in the role of neighbor and friend. 
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If the . 
Person as their cclleague and leader, if they 
look to his initiative and sound judgment to 


spokesman and representative, the publishers 
of the Express are able to endorse their choice 
and add the word that Mr. Person’s outstand- 
ing abilities as a publisher more than merit 
the honor paid to him, while his qualities of 
character and personality make him one of 
ae finest men to whom this honor has been 
ven. 

Chosen for this State-wide office from a 
great company of men who have won some 
degree of renown for their achievements in 
the newspaper field, Mr. Person's election is 
&@ personal triumph for him and a recognition 
of the value and importance in the entire 
newspaper field of the newspapers published 
in the smaller cities of the State. 

As a close neighbor of Williamsport in the 
geography of Pennsylvania and as a friend 
and colaborer with Mr. Person in the profes- 
sion of newspaper making, the Express is 
proud and glad to congratulate the new 
president of the Pennsylvania publishers, his 
newspaper colleagues of the Will 
newspapers, and the community which bene- 
fits from his activities. 





Democracy Again Crucified by the “Fueh- 
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Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, all the world has been told in 
streaming headlines of the fall of the 
democracies abroad under Hitler’s 
marching armies. But not a newspaper 
in Washington has carried a single line 
on that tragic strangling of democracy 
at Nashville last Wednesday, when the 
sordid henchmen of Boss Ed Crump 
killed the faith and hope of voteless 
millions. 

In Tennessee this month a State legis- 
lature, pledged to abolish the poll tax as 
a requisite for voting, convened to hear 
the message of a Governor, who had also 
promised to work for its abolition. The 
party of the Governor and the majority 
of the legislature had made abolition of 
the poll tax one of the principal planks 
of its platform at its State convention. 
The minority party had long been on 
record for repeal of this undemocratic 
tax on the suffrage. Almost every im- 
portant political force in the State 
seemed to be in accord that the poll tax 
must be repealed. 

But those wise in the ways of poll- 
tax politicians knew these promises had 
been made before, and somehow the bills 
to repeal the poll tax had been quietly 
“chloroformed” in committee or delayed 
until caught in the last minute adjourn- 
ment rush. This time the leading news- 
papers of the State carried articles to 
keep the people informed on the prog- 
ress of poll-tax repeal. 

Down in Memphis Boss Ed Crump be- 
gan to be worried that he would no 
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longer be able to make and unmake the 
officials of the State of Tennessee if 
more than one-fourth the potential elec- 
torate should be allowed to vote. Al- 
though he had already announced pub- 
licly that— 

I favor the abolition of the poll tax, giving 
every poor man and woman in the State of 
Tennessee a chance to vote without paying 
for the privilege— 


He laid plans with his henchmen, in- 
cluding the Governor, to kill repeal of 
the poll tax. 

The Governor, as a candidate, had said 
in a speech— 

I favor the repeal of the poll tax as a 
qualification to vote. * * * I _ believe 
that Tennessee should follow her sister States 
in removing the poll tax as a qualification 
to vote. 


He did not have the courage to come 
out openly against repeal after that 
statement, so what did he do? Well, 
when he made his speech to the legis- 
lature he told them the matter of poll- 
tax repeal would be left up to them. 
Like Pontius Pilate, he tried publicly to 
wash his own hands of this crime against 
the nearly million and a half voteless citi- 
zens of his State. At the same time, he 
urged a short session of the legislature. 

Proponents of poll-tax repeal realized 
that the purpose of the Governor was to 
have consideration of repeal delayed 
until his own measures were out of the 
way, and then adjourn the legislature 
before a repeal bill could get through 
both houses of that body. Led by Jen- 
nings Perry, brillant editorial writer of 
the Nashville Tennessean, they started 
a mighty campaign in newspapers in 
Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, and 
Knoxville. 

There was an overwhelming public re- 
sponse. Wires and letters poured into 
the State capitol. A State-wide meeting 
of those interested in majority rule was 
sponsored by the League of Women Vot- 
ers, Railroad Brotherhoods, State Fed- 
eration of Labor, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, C. I. O., American 
Association of University Women, Na- 
tional Poll Tax Committee of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, Textile Work- 
ers Union, Tennessee Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, Memphis Industrial Union 
Council, National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Y. W. C. A., and the Highlander 
Folk School. The meeting was set for 
last Wednesday in Nashville. 

Crump and Cooper saw that the people 
were aroused. They realized that the 
legislature was slipping out of their con- 
trol, and that their previous strategy of 
delay would not work. They decided 
they must act and act fast if the popular 
will was once again to be thwarted. 

These crafty demagogs knew that the 
antiquated State constitution provided 
that if a measure were once voted 
down during a session of the legislature, 
another measure of the same substance 
could not be considered during this ses- 
sion. So Boss Crump hurriedly dis- 
patched swarms of his Memphis cohorts 
to the State capitol to high-pressure the 
legislature into immediate action before 
the forces for majority rule could meet 
and organize. These puppets of special 


privilege found the lower house beyond 
their control, so they went to work on the 


wavering senate. Political columns were 
filled with gossip of the dirty deals that 
were hastily made to kill repeal. 

A privileges and elections committee, 
which had been stacked at the begin- 
ning of the session with antirepealers at 
Governor Cooper’s direction, met behind 
closed doors on Tuesday night. It mat- 
tered not that the chairman of this com- 
mittee had signed a pledge with the other 
Democratic nominees from his county 
that “We will vote for the repeal of the 
law requiring the payment of a poll tax, 
a@ promise of such repeal being a plank in 
the State Democratic platform adopted 
at the Democratic State convention held 
at Nashville June 20, 1940.” They ab- 
ruptly rejected appeals by the president 
of the State League of Women Voters, 
sponsors of repeal bills, and others for an 
open hearing. Behind those closed doors 
they framed a scheme to kill repeal of the 
poll tax without voting on it directly. 

This is how the throat of democracy 
was cut and minority rule perpetuated 
in Tennessee at the bidding of one of the 
foulest political bosses that even the foul 
poll-tax system ever produced. Last 
Wednesday the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections reported unfa- 
vorably on the poll-tax repeal bills, and by 
a vote of 21 to 11 the Senate adopted mo- 
tions to accept the reports. Afraid of 
the people, afraid of majority rule, afraid 
of democracy, those 21 tools of the Ten- 
nessee “fuehrer” are forever a disgrace 
to the Volunteer State. 

What has happened in Tennessee is an 
old story. It has happened over and over 
again in the 8 States of the Union which 
require that people buy their ballots by 
paying a poll tax. It has proved virtually 
impossible for an overwhelming majority 
of the people in these States to remove 
this bar to the suffrage, and rid their 
public offices of domination by one of the 
most provincial reactionary oligarchies 
the world knows anywhere. That is why 
the people of the 40 States which do not 
require their electorate to pay poll taxes 
must extend a helping hand to their 10,- 
000,000 disfranchised fellow Americans. 
That is why it is absolutely necessary for 
Congress to pass H. R. 1024, a bill to 


| abolish poll taxes as a requisite for voting 


in Federal elections. What is the use of 
rushing off madly to the corners of the 
world to defend democracy if we do not 
have it in the United States? Ask the 
House Judiciary Committee to give it a 
favorable report. Do more for democracy 


| than defend it; extend it. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE PITTSBURGH 
POST-GAZETTE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
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orD, I ask to be printed an editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of January 
20, 1941, entitled “The Lease-Lend Bill.” 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
January 20, i941] 


THE LEASE-LEND BILL 


England has not only fought one of the 
most courageous wars in history in order to 
defend her country and her freedom; she has 
also fought bravely, and so far successfully, 
against the Italians in Africa and with the 
Greeks against the aggressors who have at- 
tacked them. 

The question before the American people 
today is not whether we should help England. 
Almost everyone agrees on this. There is 
some difference of opinion as to how much 
help we should give. But again we say that 
we believe most of our citizens want the 
administration to assist England with every 
plane, every gun, and even certain types of 
ships, as far as the War and Navy Depart- 
ments believe it is safe for us to do so. 

It is also plain that if we are to extend 
all possible aid certain added powers must be 
given to the President. But how far should 
these powers reach? Should they go as far 
as the lease-lend bill demands? 

We do not believe that our citizens would 
favor such an extended grant of authority if 
they fully realized what the bill includes. 
Under the present terms of the bill, the Pres- 
ident could give away our entire Navy, all the 
equipment of the Army, and all our planes. 
He could order alien ships in this country 
seized and given to any country. He could 
command the Navy to convoy our own ships 
in belligerent waters, and even to convoy the 
ships of belligerent nations. He could buy, 
anywhere and in unlimited quantities, mate- 
rials of war and other commodities to be 
given to any country he chose. 

Those who feel that, even if the bill does 
permit such steps, the present administration 
will not take them, may well ponder the testi- 
mony of Secretary of War Stimson before the 
House committee during the hearing last 
Thursday. Asked whether the bill should 
include a provision to forbid giving away our 
Navy, Secretary Stimson said he would not 
favor such an amendment, and added, “I can 
foresee conditions under which the Navy 
could be transferred under conditions very 
advantageous.” 

It is because of statements like these that 
Mr. Hoover, in a letter to Representative Sou. 
Bioom, chairman of the House committee, 
properly urged that the provisions of the bill 
be more fully clarified. 

He asked whether the bill authorized giv- 
ing away battleships, other naval vessels, an@ 
Army equipment. 

Mr. Hoover also inquired whether it per- 
mitted convoy of American ships, carrying 
war materials through the war zones by our 
Navy, whether it sanctioned the seizure of 
alien ships now in our harbors, and whether 
it opened our ports to the repair of belligerent 
ships. 

He further wanted to know whether it 
granted the power to purchase unlimited 
quantities of commodities and other articles 
in other countries with our money, and 
whether it provided for handing over gifts to 
England before her very considerable re- 
sources here were exhausted. 

And, perhaps most important of all, he 
asked whether it would cancel the Neutrality 
Act, the Johnson Act, the Hague Conven- 
tion, parts of the labor laws and perhaps 
other statutes, and whether it empowered 
involvement in war without a vote by 
Congress. 

These are the things Mr. Hoover stated 
should be made plain in the bill. We agree 
heartily with this suggestion. Already the 
dispute as to what the bill allows and what 
it does not, rages hot and heavy. It is 
often difficult to determine just what the 
terms of legislation provide, and, with a bill 
of this importance, there should be absolute 
certainty about how far it goes. 
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We cannot state too strongly the need for 
helping England. No one has urged this 
more consistently than this newspaper. But 
we see no necessity for such a wide delega- 
tion of power as is asked for in this lease- 
lend bill. It is not necessary in order to 
give England all the help we can, and we 
do not believe that our people favor granting 
any such authority to anyone. 

It is up to Congress to see that Britain 
receives prompt and powerful aid. But it is 
also up to Congress to amend the bill for 
the sake of clarity and to limit the grant of 
power for the sake of democracy. 





The Tennessee Poll Tax 
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ARTICLES BY JENNINGS PERRY 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, it is my honor and privi- 
lege at this time to introduce a series 
of articles written during the poll-tax- 
repeal campaign in Tennessee by Jen- 
nings Perry, and published by the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, the Chattanooga Times, 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar, and the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel. They are un- 
doubtedly the most brilliant and stimu- 
lating articles on the evils of the poll-tax 
system that have yet been written. 

The articles follow: 

Eicnt STaATes RETAIN Tax TO CuRB VOTING— 
Levy CALLED “IGNOMINIOUS” — ASSEMBLY 
Has Power To MAKE THE BALLOT FREE 

(By Jennings Perry, Press-Scimitar special 

writer) 

The poll tax is as old as human bondage. 

Born of oppression, it survives in dis- 
honor. 

In early Greece, at the dawn of western 
civilization, the philosopher Aristotle decried 
the poll tax as “a most ignominous imposi- 
tion, which none but slaves paid to tyrants.” 

This is because it is a levy on life itself. 

The viciousness of the poll tax is many 
times multiplied when it is made a precedent 
to voting. The franchise sickens from its 
taint. In the modern world the poll tax 
lingers as a voting condition only in Tennes- 
see, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas. 

And in Turkey, Persia, and China. 

VOTES DISFRANCHISED 

Originally a badge of servility, the purpose 
of the head tax as a precedent to voting is 
to disfranchise. 

That it does drastically wherever it exists. 

That it does in Tennessee. 

The effect of disfranchisement is to de- 
stroy popular rule, to subject the many to 
government by the few. 

That has happened in Tennessee. 

And in Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas. 

In all of these States popular rule went out 
when the poll tax came in. Because of the 
poll tax the majority of the people in these 
States have no choice in government what- 
ever. 


One hundred and sixty-five years after the 
American Revolution established in the world 
the high credo that “all men are born free 
and equal,” the people of Tennessee have no 
equal vote in the public decisions. 

One hundred and forty-five years after the 
first Tennessee Constitution decreed, “That 
all elections shall be free and equal,” two of 
every three persons in Tennessee are deprived 
of the vote. 

The harsh fact is that popular rule was 
crushed in Tennessee with the passage of the 
poli-tax law of 1890, and for the past 50 years, 
despite the paens of our patriotic orators and 
the proud name of our dominant political 
party, democracy has not been known or 
practiced here. 

Twenty-four years ago thousands of the 
young men of this State rushed half across 
the world to fight for the democratic ideal. 

Even now thousands of the young men of 
this State are registered for military training 
“to protect democracy against the world.” 

This is bitter illogic—that at home we 
mock in deed an ideal which abroad we de- 
fend with our lives. 

In 1940 in Tennessee there were 1,871,000 
persons of voting age. On November 5 fewer 
than 523,000 of these—less than one-third— 
cast a vote for President. 

Yet this was the largest vote, the largest 
percentage of eligible vote, in the history of 
modern Tennessee. 

In purely State and local elections, as 
everyone knows, the vote is vastly reduced 
and the ratio of votes cast to the adult popu- 
lation is far below 1 to 3. 

Thus, before the political conscience of the 
people has risen this ardent question: 

“Isn’t it about time we should begin to 
practice what we preach? What we swear 
by? What we urge upon others—even with 
the edge of the sword? 

“Isn’t it about time we should have de- 
mocracy in Tennessee?” 

The legislature is now in session. It has 
the power to restore the vote to the people. 

This power the people themselves have not. 
Shorn of their strength by the mass dis- 
franchisement resulting from the poll tax, 
they must look to their elected representa- 
tives in the legislature today for rescue from 
the political exclusion placed upon them by 
the legislature of half a century past. 

In Tennessee the next action in the battle 
for democracy will take place on Capitol Hill. 


Many Historic REBELLIONS CAME FroM TAXES 
LEvIeD AGAINST VOTE—IMPERIAL ROME -As- 
SESSED ImPostT ON CONQUERED PEOPLES— 
UntTep STATES FouNDERS Foucur Tax—ItT 
RETURNED TO SOUTH AFTER CIVIL WAR 


(By Jennings Perry) 


Imperial, arrogant Rome levied the poll tax 
on her subjugated peoples. Four years before 
the birth of Christ the Emperor Caesar Au- 
gustus decreed the poll tax upon the people 
of Judea, to be a token of their submission. 
Judas of Galilee, a patriot, rose against the 
humiliation, and others rallied to his revolt. 
But the patriot perished, and his followers 
were dispersed, and the Roman tax stood. 

Because of the poll tax, Jesus Christ was 
born in a barn, Joseph and Mary having gone 
up to Bethlehem “to be taxed.” 

Rome brought the tax into conquered Brit- 
ain. It survived as a levy by the Crown on 
the feudal landlords. Since the lords and 
barons profited by the toil of their serfs, and 
brutal nature of the impost as a property tax 
emerged—just as if the owner were assessed 
for each head of cattle in his fields. 

Subsequently the great landlords contrived 
to pass the tax on their tenants, so that each 
man’s head was made directly liable for it. 

More than 500 years ago, in England, Wat 
Tyler led the people in bloody rebellion 
against the poll tax. Again the revolt was 





put down, but the reform was born. Grad- 
ually the tax was abolished. . 

All poll-tax requirements were ended in 
England in 1698, and have never been 
restored. 

Meanwhile the British had brought the tax 
to the American Colonies in 1663. It existed 
in all the Colonies up to the time of the 
Revolution. 

The poll tax was one of the major griev- 
ances of the Colonies against the Crown. 
North Carolina’s uprising against it led to 
the famous Mecklenburg Declaration of 1775, 
a forerunner of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

The founders of this Republic, whom we so 
piously revere, fought, bled, and died to be 
rid of the poll tax. 

These revolutionary fathers abolished the 
poll tax as one of the first and most im- 
portant steps toward democracy, and the 
tax did not reappear until after the War 
between the States. 

Then it spread like the plague, although 
where it was made a voting condition in the 
South there was in that time the excuse (in 
some States) of vitiating carpetbagger rule. 

Many Southern States, however, did not 
make the tax a prerequisite until well into the 
twentieth century, and then not to maintain 
white supremacy but as a means of defeating 
the Populist movement, which was one of 
the ordinary people against arrant privilege. 
William Jennings Bryan was one of the 
champions of the movement. 

But the human spirit will not rest with 
oppression, which is its glory. 

Maryland threw off the poll tax two gen- 
erations ago, reopening the door to democ- 
racy in the American area of restricted po- 
litical freedom. North Carolina repealed in 
1920; Louisiana in 1934; Florida in 1936, 

Tennessee in 1941? 

In this year the people of Tennessee will 
regain democracy at the hands of their 
legislative representatives, by removal of the 
poll tax, or know themselves politically be- 
trayed. 

There can be no question of this. 

They hold the pledges of the major political 
parties of their State. They hold the pledge 
of the State’s chief executive, given and re- 
iterated. In the past two State elections 
every candidate for Governor has submitted 
himself on a platform promising relief from 
the poll tax; by this those who have voted, 
for whomever they voted, have voted unani- 
mously for lifting this barrier to suffrage. 

In every way possible the people who have 
a voice in government have given their man- 
date for the restoration of political liberty in 
Tennessee. Can there be any doubt of the 
concurrent will and desire of the disfran- 
chised majority? 


TO TEST LEADERS 


This is a time of test of our political lead- 
ers’ devotion to democracy. This is a time of 
test of governments, whether they strive for 
the common weal, whether they respond to 
the popular will, whether they keep faith 
with the people. Throughout the world de- 
mocracy holds a rendezvous with destiny. 

In Tennessee, too. 

There will be democracy here, or, there will 
be the poll tax. There is not room for both. 

There will be pledges kept with honor. Or 
there will be dishonor. 

And, for the people, disillusionment. 

And, from the people, retribution, 


Pott Tax PERMITS THE Minority To HoLp THE 
PowER IN TENNESSEE—LEsSS THAN ONE- 
THIRD OF TENNESSEE ADULTS HAvE RicHT To 
VoTe—INDICTMENT ON RIFFRAFF ASSAILED— 
PricE Put ON HERITAGE 

(By Jennings Perry) 


The poll tax in Tennessee is the instrument 
of disfranchisement, and this is true whether 
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the citizen cannot pay, will not pay, or simply 
forgets. Some cannot pay, and this is dis- 
franchisement by property qualification, a 
thing abhorrent to every principle of democ- 
racy. Some forget to pay and this is not 
surprising since no effort is made to collect 
the tax, but these lose their suffrage none 
the less. 

But, regardless of the reasons that it isn’t 
paid, it remains the most unjust tax ever de- 
vised, utterly without regard for ability to 
pay, and it bears the stigma of its long use 
as a badge of servility. 

Because of the poll tax, less than one-third 
of the adult people of Tennessee have the 
vote. Yet in neighboring Kentucky and 
North Carolina, without the poll tax, ma- 
jorities of the people commonly take part in 
the elections. And this is true in all the 
States to the north and west of us which 
tolerate no price on the franchise. In these 
States government is by the majority vote 
of the majority of the people. 

In Tennessee government is by the majority 
vote of a minority of the people. And this 
wretched condition obtains in all of the poll- 
tax States. 

NO INDIFFERENCE 


We hear it said that the people of Tennes- 
see do not vote because of indifference. That 
is not true. They do not vote because of the 
poll tax. We are of the same stock as the 
people of Kentucky and of North Carolina 
who, being free to vote, vote. We are of the 
same stock as the people of Virginia who, like 
ourselves, stoop to the bondage of the poll tax. 

Virginia made the poll tax a precedent to 
voting in 1902. In 1896, 295,000 men voted in 
the Presidential election in that State. By 
1904 the total Presidential vote was down to 
130,000, only 26 percent of the potential elec- 
torate, as compared with the untaxed vote in 
1896 of 64 percent. This despite a heavy in- 
crease in population in the years between. 

In 1912 Virginians went to the polls for one 
of the State’s most distinguished sons, Wood- 
row Wilson. Only 25 percent of the adult 
population took part in the election. 

The minority has ruled Virginia ever since, 
a history that repeats itself in Tennessee and 
wherever the poll tax survives. 

Here is what this tax has done to democ- 
racy: 

Percentage of adults voting 


1932: Percent 
Poli-tax Otates....... nc cneccnckaccc 36 
Non-poll-tax States........-......- 70 

1936: 

GOs “BiG eke ceeds 24 
PN GUNG cnctincbiecnsnnccantionad 72 

1940: 

PURER Raia he tntnsieineee 37 
Pee DW < dadadtidn decane 81 


TERRIBLE INDICTMENT 


We hear it said that, after all, only the 
riffraff is shut from the vote by the poll 
tax. This is at once a miserable untruth and 
the most terrible indictment of the mental 
posturing of those who uphold the tax in 
this way. 

The poll tax disfranchises vertically, not 
laterally. It disfranchises Judy O’Grady and 
the colonel’s lady. In Davidson County there 
are 100,000 persons of voting age. The aver- 
age election turn-out is not above 22,000, 
divided among all the wards and districts in 
fair proportion to their population. 

Who will name this great majority who do 
not vote, these 78,000 persons, the riffraff? 

Who will put this name upon the majority 
who do not vote in Hamilton, Knox, Carter, 
Montgomery, Shelby? In every county and 
section of our State? 

Who among us is “better” in the eyes of the 
law? Who says to this one, “You are quali- 
fied to be a citizen,” and to another, “You 
are the riffraff’’? 

Is not this person himself in danger—invit- 
ing someone even more arrogant, even more 





conscious of superior rectitude, to judge the 
judge himself? 

That is not the way to democracy. That is 
the highroad to dictatorship. 


PRICE ON HERITAGE 


The plain fact is that we have put a price 
on the priceless heritage of citizenship in 
our State. It is $2. For $2, paid by any- 
body, any person in this State graduates in- 
stantly from the sea of riffraff to the pinnacle 
of the elect. 

Two dollars is the measure of a freeman 
we have set up here, the market value of 
citizenship in Tennessee, the cost of entry to 
the close communion of our political club. 

We have not set a standard of men. We 
have made the franchise purchasable. For 
unscrupulous men to buy and sell. 


CONSTITUTION CONVENTION GROUP FoRESAW 
Pouii-Tax Evins In 1870—Law PaAssep BY 
1880 ASSEMBLY WaS OUTGROWTH OF CoM- 
PROMISE BY THOSE WHO DEsIRED VoTE RE- 
STRICTED, THOSE WANTING FREE BALLOT 


(By Jennings Perry) 


The poll tax was clamped on our State by 
the legislature in 1890. The law is No. 1082 
of the code. We have but to erase that law 
to erase the poll tax. 

Other laws make the poll tax a voting con- 
dition in general elections and in the pri- 
mraries fix the time of prepayment to qualify 
the voter, define evidence of payment, etc. 

All fall with the poll-tax law. 

Then we can try democracy in Tennessee. 

The poll tax is in our constitution in three 
spots. By one the heads of the people are 
made taxable. By another payment of the 
poll tax, if assessed by the legislature, is made 
a prerequisite to voting. By another it is 
directed that the revenues of any poll taxes 
assessed shall be used for education. 

The poll tax was engrafted upon our char- 
ter by the constitutional convention of 1870 
and represents a compromise between those 
members, like James Fentress, of Hardeman, 
who desired to restrict the suffrage to white 
men only; and those like John C. Thompson, 
of Davidson, who sought to write it into the 
Bill of Rights that: 

“Any proscribed class of citizens in the 
community is contrary to the genius of a free 
government. No citizen of this State shall 
ever be disfranchised of any civil or political 
rights except by impeachment or conviction 
of infamous crime in a court of record.” 

The issue was contested at greater length 
and with more heat than any other that came 
before the convention. At the end the legis- 
lature was granted the power to levy a poll 
tax as a precedent to voting. But the grant 
was closely circumscribed at the insistence of 
members who realized only too well that 
through taxation the franchise could be de- 
stroyed. 

Even then these far-seeing members placed 
their protests—and prophesies—in the rec- 
ord. Eight members signed a round robin 
declaring the prepayment provision to be 
“unjust and unequal.” Five other members 
spread on the journal of proceedings their 
firm belief “that suffrage is a right and not a 
privilege—as much a right as life, liberty, or 
property—a right not to be limited and not 
to be restricted as to age, time, and place; 
and, above all, a right not to be bestowed on 
the rich in preference to the poor.” 

This group set out that by the required 
payment of the poll tax: 

“Many lawful voters will be practically dis- 
franchised, and many unlawful voters al- 
lowed to vote. Fraudulent tax receipts will 
be forged. Perjury will usher in many a vote. 
Bribery will luxuriate around the ballot box. 
Poor men will stand back with a sigh while 
the rich put in their votes. * * * Nobody 
will be satisfied. The ballot will lose its 
dignity.” 
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These men were the founding fathers of 
1870. How well they looked ahead: 


ENDED MAJORITY RULE 


The poll tax plowed the field for a harvest 
of corruption. By restricting the franchise, 
it disproportionately increased the power of 
political combinations and abetted the de- 
signs of scheming men. It placed the balance 
of power in the hands of the venal voter. 

With the enactment of the poll-tax law, 
Tennessee turned from the great teachings 
of Thomas Jefferson and the great faith of 
Andrew Jackson. It withdrew the govern- 
ment from the many and gave it into the 
mercy of the few. It ended majority rule. 
It abandoned the democratic way. 

For the past 50 years our State could have 
called itself, with honesty, only an oligarchy. 
Untold tens of thousands of Tennesseeans 
have lived and died without ever having exer- 
cised the right of citizenship, robbed of the 
suffrage our Constitution still proclaims a 
“right.” 

The ballot has lost its dignity, and this is 
a tragic thing. The people have become dis- 
couraged because so often it has proved futile 
to strive to effect the popular will—where 
there has been so little chance of popular 
rule. The outward expressions of this grow- 
ing defeatism is the commonplace query of 
the disillusioned voter: “What’s the use?” 

Indeed, only in a democracy has a vote 
& meaning. 


O.p RoMAN Pott Tax Was REVIVED BY TEN- 
NESSEE POLITICIANS IN 1870—LEvy THaT 
KILLED JUDAS OF GALILEE AND WHICH Was 
BURIED BY THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION Was 
BrouGHTt Back To PiaGue STATE 


(By Jennings Perry) 


The Roman poll tax, against which Judas 
of Galilee rose, fought, and died before the 
birth of Christ, the same tax against which 
Wat Tyler called up the British yeomen 400 
years ago, the same that was killed and bur- 
ied by the American Revolution, was brought 
back from the grave to Tennessee by the con- 
stituent assembly of 1870. John C. Brown, 
delegate from the counties of Lincoln, Mar- 
shall, and Giles, was president of that as- 
sembly. 

The amended constitution became effective 
on May 5, 1870. On June 11 the legislature 
passed a law which chained the vote in this 
State to the poll tax. Democracy reeled and 
went down. 

But democracy died hard. Within a year 
@ new legislature lifted the poll tax from the 
vote for the elections of 1872. Two years later, 
another legislature repealed the law, making 
the poll tax a voting condition entirely 

For the next 17 years the poll tax was not 
a voting requirement in Tennessee. Democ- 
racy at length succumbed with the passage 
of the present poll-tax laws in 1890, only 50 
years ago. 

BROWN FOUGHT TAX 


What is so noteworthy, from a legal as well 
as a historical point of view, is that John C. 
Brown, president of the constitution assembly 
of 1870, became Governor of Tennessee the 
next year. It was in his administration and 
with his approval that the first attempts to 
load the poll tax upon the right of suffrage 
was beaten. Yet, who better than John C. 
Brown was in position to know and under- 
stand the real intent and purpose of the 
framers of our constitution? 

There are those who now declare that the 
poll tax is riveted to the vote in Tennessee by 
this constitution of 1870. Let them note that 
John C. Brown and his fellow members of the 
constitution assembly were men powerful in 
the political life of this State. Also, during 
their lifetime, at least during that time when 
the poll-tax requirement would have con- 
ditioned their own suffrage, the requirement 
was not tolerated. 
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JUST A NOTION 

It has been heard that the poll tax is im- 
posed by the constitution. That is a notion. 
It must remain a notion unless and until the 
charter language touching the matter is ad- 
judged to be self-executing by the supreme 
court of the State. It is difficult to see how 
a direct test of the point can be had unless 
and until the poli-tax law is repealed. 

There is no question of the power of the 
legislature, under the constitution of 1870, 
to lay the tax. Article II, section 28, reads: 
“All male citizens of this State over the age 
of 21 years, except such persons as may be 
exempted by law on account of age or other 
infirmity, shall be liable to a poll tax of not 
less than 560 cents nor more than $1 per 
annum.” 

There is only the mighty question of the 
duty of legislature now, for the sake of de- 
mocracy, to free the people from the oppres- 
sion of a law which robs them of the right, 
won in the blood and suffering of all men of 
all ages who struggled for human freedom, of 
suffrage. 

Let the lav be repealed to free the people. 
The people will take their chances with their 
judges. 

VIEWS OF COURT 

Meanwhile we have this view of our own 
supreme court (Tramell v. Griffin, 141 Tenn., 
14 Thompson 139 at 143) in the following 
declaration of Mr. Chief Justice Green, speak- 
ing for the court: 

“The constitution forbids that any quali- 
fication be attached to the right of suffrage, 
except that the legislature may prescribe poll- 
tax regulations.” 

What the legislature may prescribe the 
legislature can rescind. It can repeal the 
poll-tax law—and give back to the people the 
vote. 

“Democracy” is not a two-faced term; nor 
can hypocrites wear it too long as a mask. 
It derives simply from two Greek words 
meaning “people” and “rule.” Thus, popular 
rule is democracy—rule “of, by, and for the 
people.” We must try it in Tennessee. 

In Tennessee we have, at the closest defi- 
nition, rule of, by, and for a mere minority 
of one-third of the people. The rest—the 
great majority of all the people—have no 
more to do with government in Tennessee— 
indeed, with government in the United 
States—than the timid Tarzans of the Aus- 
tralian bush. Between our government and 
the bushman there is an ocean; between 
our government and our majority there is 
the poll tax. One has proved as effective a 
barrier as the other. 

The people of Tennessee will regain pos- 
session of their government; they will regain 
the right to call themselves citizens; they 
can lift their heads again—politically—only 
when the poll-tax barrier is swept away. 
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Food for Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LE ROY D. DOWNS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BRIDGEPORT 
(CONN.) TELEGRAM 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, under permission granted me, 
I wish to insert the following in the 
Appendix. This article appeared in the 


January 17 edition of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Telegram. 
The article follows: 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram of 
January 17, 1941] 


FOOD FOR FINLAND 


Congressman LE Roy D. Downs, of Norwalk, 
spoke for Connecticut when he appealed to 
President Roosevelt to approve the $7,000,000 
food loan which has been asked by little 
Finland 


A year ago all America was praising the 
valor of the Finns in defending their home- 
land against the Russians. The sight of this 
Pygmy nation striking valiantly back against 
the giant and sending the giant reeling, 
thrilled every heart. 

But superior strength won in the long run. 
The Finns were forced to make peace, not a 
dishonorable peace, not nearly so crushing a 
peace as that which was accepted later by 
the Republic of France, which despite the 
greatest army in the world, was conquered 
and overrun with amazing ease. 

The Finns in the meantime have gone 
about heroically and stoically rebuilding their 
own civilization. The one nation which had 
paid in full its war debt to the United States 
faced this new disaster and strove to get 
along as best it could under these difficult 
circumstances. 

Finland is a neutral country today. Food 
sent to Finland would not go to warring 
countries. The Finns think they have a 
peculiar call upon us in this respect. Who 
can deny it? The refusal of a food loan to 
Finland seems almost like a deliberate blow 
in the face of a friend in need. 

More power to Congressman Downs’ peti- 
tion. We hope it succeeds. 





Migration and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


RADIO INTERVIEW OF HON. JOHN H. 
TOLAN, OF CALIFORNIA; HON. PAUL V. 
McNUTT, FEDERAL SECURITY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR; AND CHESTER C. DAVIS, OF 
THE DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMISSION 


Mr. TOLAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, January 6, 1941, I 
participated in a radio interview with the 
Honorable Paul V. McNutt, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, a member of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission; 
and Chester C. Davis, the agricultural 
representative on the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, over the coast-to- 
coast network of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. As chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee Investigating the Problem of In- 
terstate migration, I feel that the state- 
ments of these national leaders regarding 
the effect of the great problem of moving 
destitute people on national defense 
should be brought to the attention of the 
House membership. 

The interview follows: 

ANNOUNCER. For several months a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has 
been at work upon a study of migrant people 
in the United States. The social and eco- 


nomic 


wanderings 

citizens in search of 
received the attention of relief and welfare 
Officials for several years. Recently the 
Grapes of Wrath, and the motion picture of 
the same name, did much to br 
troubles of migratory citizens and their fam- 





of the Federal Security Agency; and Commis- 
sioner Chester C. Davis, of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. Mr. To.an. 

Congressman To.an. Since last July our 
committee has covered the entire United 
States, traveling more than 10,000 miles, in 
order to learn at first hand what problems the 
nearly 4,000,000 citizens who migrate, face in 
their efforts to find work. 

Our committee has just submitted a pre- 
liminary report to Congress, which sum- 
marizes our findings in the field and which 
gives some indication of the size and extent 
of the problem of migration. We expect 
soon to make a final report to Congress and 
to offer detailed recommendations as to a 
solution. 

Our hearings ended last month here in 
Washington. At that time many witnesses 
who appeared emphasized the fact that the 
migrant problem is closely associated with 
our national-defense program. We learned 
that as a result of the defense program the 
migrant problem has been aggravated. With 
the expansion of industry due to defense, 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed have 
joined those already on the road in search 
of work. For example, we learned that at 
large military cantonments construction 
work has attracted thousands of job seekers 
from all parts of the country, and similar 
industrial centers have brought new, and in 
many cases unwanted, workers to those cities, 
In some cases the numbers have far exceeded 
the supply of jobs. 

Mr. McNutt, as the administrator of an 
agency which includes the United States 
Employment Service, I wonder if you will 
tell us what the United States Employment 
Service is doing to meet these emergency 
demands and the resulting increase of undi- 
rected migration. 

Mr. McNutt. Gladly, Mr. Totan, but first, 
perhaps, I had better explain that the United 
States Employment Service functions through 
more than 4,500 full-time and part-time em- 
ployment offices operated by the State gov- 
ernments. Their work is given national co- 
ordination by the United States Employment 
Service, which is a part of our Social Security 
Board. 

The old problem of migration of workers 
has acquired a new importance because of 
the national emergency. Migration, espe- 
cially of industrial workers, needs, as it were, 
traffic controls, because we simply cannot 
afford the tremendous waste of manpower 
which disorganized migration involves. The 
United States Employment Service has al- 
ways urged workers not to pay attention to 
rumors of jobs opening up somewhere else 
until they have the facts straight by check- 
ing with the local State employment offices. 

Congressman ToLan. The State employ- 
ment offices are kept informed of the needs 
for workers in all parts of the country, are 
they not, Mr. McNutt? 

Mr. McNutt. That is right, Mr. Toran. 
These offices have the facts, they know where 
the jobs are, and just what kind of workers 
are needed in any particular spot. They have 
done a real service in steering workers away 
from misleading rumors—from following up 
help-wanted handbills or whatnot—only to 
find either that there are no jobs, or that 
they can’t qualify for them, or that the pay 
is too small to make both ends meet. Lately, 
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news of the letting of defense contracts has 
given a stimulus to migration, and it is true 
that the defense emergency has brought de- 
mands for skilled and semiskilled workers in 
greater numbers than can be found in the 
areas immediately surrounding many indus- 
trial plants. 

Congressman ToLan. Mr. Davis, as a mem- 
ber of the Defense Commission, you probably 
have had a chance to observe the situation 
Mr. McNutt has just outlined. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, Mr. Toitan; the defense 
emergency has brought about a sharp in- 
crease in the demand for industrial labor. 
I wish Mr. McNutt would go into a little 
more detail as to special steps he is taking 
to handle this problem. 

Mr. McNotrt. I'll be glad to, Mr. Davis. In 
order to guide workers into the jobs for 
which they are qualified, and to keep un- 
qualified workers or a surplus of workers 


from pouring into places where there are | 


defense plants and defense construction, 
the United States Employment Service has 
recently established 13 Federal clearance of- 
fices to direct and to speed up the transfer of 
workers when and where they are actually 
needed. This is a big step toward more efli- 
cient coordination of the public employment 
Offices throughout the country. Of course, 
success cannot be attained unless employers 
lock only to the public employment services 
for their new workers. 

Congressman ToLan. The defense indus- 
tries are using the public employment serv- 
ices, aren’t they? 

Mr. McNutt. Most of the defense industries 
are doing so; yes, Mr. ToLan, and we hope 
and believe that all employers will volun- 
tarily use the United States Employment 
Service exclusively in securing new workers. 

Congressman TOLAN. Mr. Davis, the com- 
mittee learned a great deal about the migra- 
tion of agricultural workers in the course of 
its hearings. Undoubtedly you have con- 
siderable knowledge of such migration. I 
wonder if you have any suggestions as to how 
the defense program can help, at least tem- 
porarily, to decrease the unnecessary migra- 
tion from rural areas? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I have, Mr. ToLan. There 
is no doubt that if this is to be a total-de- 
fense effort we must fully utilize rural-labor 
reserves, Either we must pull those workers 
off the land and out of rural communities 
and into our great industrial centers, or we 
must seek to produce defense requirements 
out where these people now live. We cannot 
avoid pulling many rural workers into our 
cities. Many defense plants for technical rea- 
sons cannot be decentralized successfully. 
Many other new defense plants, however, can 
be operated very efficiently in rural com- 
munities. 

Mr. McNutt. And, of course, there are a 
great many advantages to be gained by locat- 
ing plants in rural areas; are there not, Mr. 
Davis? 

Mr. Davis. There are a great many advan- 
tages, Mr. McNutt. By so doing we avoid 
forcing these people to leave their land, 
homes, and friends and moving to a city 
that may offer employment for only a year 
or two. We wili avoid as much as possible 
the creation of new groups of stranded work- 
ers who may have no jobs after the defense 
effort is over and who may have to migrate 
once again. Furthermore, by locating a num- 
ber of new defense plants and by distributing 
defense contracts widely in nonindustrial 
areas, we will make an important contribu- 
tion to the building up of the Nation’s de- 
fense. Existing plants will be used, and the 
housing and other facilities of towns and vil- 
lages throughout the country will be avail- 
able. Raw materials can be utilized at their 
source. Rural manpower can be brought into 
production with the least delay. We avoid, 
therefore, the needless expenditure of funds 
for new buildings and new homes, and we 


will lessen the danger of transportation con- 
gestion and housing shortage. 

Congressman Toi4n. Mr. McNutt, you men- 
tioned United States Employment Service a 
few moments ago. I think you have a special 
phrase for what it does—matching man and 
job—you have a special way of doing that 
in connection with agriculture, do you not? 

Mr. McNutt. Well, not exactly a special 
way, Mr. ToLan, but we have what we call 
the Farm Piacement Service. This was or- 
ganized because the need for bringing agri- 
cultural workers and farm jobs together 
efficiently is important enough to require 
special service in which both the Federal 
Government and the States participate. Last 
year this Farm Placement Service referred 
well over a million workers to jobs on farms 
and ranches. 

Mr. Davis. I understand, Mr. McNutt, that 
all States provide this service? 

Mr. McNutt. Yes, Mr. Davis. The purposes 
of the Farm Placement Service are, first, to 
insure that there will be sufficient workers in 
every agricultural area when they are needed— 
not too many, not too few—and, second, to 
prevent, insofar as possible, unnecessary 
migration of workers to places where no jobs 
are available for them. The Service accom- 
plishes these purposes by estimating the de- 
mand for workers in each area, and by 
recruiting the workers to meet the demand. 

Congressman ToOLaN. That should be a very 
valuable service, Mr. McNutt. I wonder, Mr. 
Davis, with the agricultural information 
available to you, if you have any idea of the 
number of people in rural areas who would 
be candidates for jobs through the Farm 
Placement Service? 

Mr. Davis. That’s a rather difficult figure to 
arrive at, Mr. ToLAN, because we have no way 
of knowing how many of the rural unem- 
ployed might seek work through the Farm 
Placement Service, and how many might be 
looking for jobs either on their own or 
through some other channel. We do know, 
however, from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, that there are approximately 32,000,000 
people living on farms in the United States 
today. We also know that available figures 
list nearly 1,000,000 totally unemployed males 
living on farms. 

Mr. McNutt. That represents an appalling 
loss of manpower. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, Mr. McNutt, but what the 
figures do not show is that vast army of farm 
people who are on relief, or are ineffectively 
employed because their incomes are so low 
they cannot maintain a decent standard of 
living. Estimates of farm workers who are 
totally unemployed, or are unsatisfactorily 
employed, run between four and five million. 
Many of these people are forced into the ex- 
tremely low income class—and that, Mr. 
ToLan, includes the migrant farm workers 
your committee has been studying. This is 
true because under present and prospective 
conditions, with farm income at its present 
level, there are too many people trying to 
make a living on the land for all of them to 
have a decent standard of living. Most of 
these low-income farm people are always 
candidates for any jobs they know about, 
either in their own communities or else- 
where. 

Congressman ToLaAN. Well, gentlemen, the 
information you have so kindly given us to- 
night has been very interesting. On behalf 
of the other members of the committee I 
want to thank you for coming here. I also 
want to thank the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem for generously providing the time on the 
air to help us keep the important issue before 
the public. You gentlemen realize as well as 
I do that these homeless wanderers are good 
American citizens. People in this country 
just won’t starve standing still, and I think 
we must keep right on remembering that. 

ANNOUNCER. You have been listening to a 
discussion of migration and national defense. 
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Those taking part were Paul V. McNutt, Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency; 
Chester C. Davis, member of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission; and Congress- 
man JOHN H. Totan, of California, chairman 
of @ special congressional committee inves- 
tigating interstate migration. 





1776—Crisis or Climax?—“All That Is 
Needed Is for Us To Give What We 
Think America Is Worth.”—Calvin 
Coolidge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT" 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
OF VERMONT 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the members of the 
Vermont State Legislature at Montpelier, 
Vt., on Thursday, January 16, 1941: 


Mr. Speaker, all of you know of my long 
years of apprenticeship and service in these 
halls, One thing you do not know is how 
deeply I feel the obligation I owe and the 
debt of gratitude I should undertake to pay 
to the people of Vermont. I know I never can 
even hope to be able to reduce it a scintilla. 

It cost the State of Vermont a lot of money 
to educate me along legislative and parlia- 
mentary lines; so if I can discharge in some 
small measure, here or elsewhere, the ever- 
lasting obligation that I feel and owe, then 
the pleasure is mine; and presently you will 
have to submit. 

I ask you, however, in the premises, to make 
the necessary allowances and to take into 
consideration the fact that my opportunity 
for careful preparation of a speech has been 
foreclosed by short notice. 

It seems to me that a peculiar significance 
attaches to this assembly of the Legislature 
of Vermont for 1941. Not only are you meet- 
ing 150 years, or thereabout, from that day 
and date on which Vermont, a free and in- 
dependent republic, was admitted to the 
Union as one of the States, but it is given 
to you to serve your day and generation and 
your constituents at a crisis and at a time 
when not since the deys preceding the admis- 
sion of Vermont to the Union have issues, 
matters, and things so important, so vital to 
your State and to the Nation, and to the pres- 
ervation of our liberties, and to the very 
conservation of civilization itself, demanded 
the careful, prayerful, and cool consideration 
that is now required. 

I would like to emphasize the fact to you, 
my fellow Vermonters, that exactly the same 
kind of people whom you represent here, and 
whom I also have the honor to represent in 
the Congress of the United States—men and 
women, determined, sure, dogged, possessing 
the sterling qualities of honesty, persever- 
ance, thrift, and a serious conception of life— 
just that same type it was who talked about, 
fought for, and wrought out the principles of 
civil and religious liberty which are the 
foundation and starting point of all free 
institutions. 
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Those forebears cof ours did not attempt to 
indulge in oratorical expressions when they 
insisted on inserting in their Bill of Rights 
the statement that a “frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles, and a firm adherence 
to justice, moderation, temperance, industry, 
and frugality are absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve the blessings of liberty and keep gov- 
ernment free.” 

“They were self-reliant because they were 
free, and they were free because they were 
self-reliant. We shall be either self-reliant 
and free or dependent and not free.” 

They meant exactly what they said. They 
said exactly what they meant; and, as a con- 
sequence, from these little green hills and 
valleys we love, and these humble, unpreten- 
tious homes which are found in our little 
State, there have walked out, and there still 
will walk out, through all the splendid his- 
tory of the days to come, men and women 
whose deeds have changed and will change 
the map and the current of the history of 
the world, whose accomplishments are the 
possession and the proud heritage of us all. 

We speak as Vermonters; but to paraphrase 
Patrick Henry, “We are not Vermonters, but 
Americans.” We might go further and say, 
with Algernon Sidney, “Where liberty is, 
there is our country.” 

It is not for merely doctrinal reasons or for 
the satisfaction found in successfully de- 
fending a position that we as Vermonters are 
concerned for the spread of democracy as we 
know it—not merely because democracy is 
the only scheme of organization yet wrought 
out that keeps the door of opportunity open 
and invites all men to their fullest develop- 
ment. We, as Vermonters, are interested be- 
cause, disguise it as we may and postpone the 
acknowledgment of the fact as long as we 
will, the human family will eventually have 
to admit that under no other system can the 
world be made even 4 reasonably safe place 
in which to live. 

It is true that in every crisis and at every 
high point in history since the Green Moun- 
tain boys laid claim to the territory we now 
know and love as Vermont, the everyday, un- 
knighted, unplumed citizens of our little 
State, unmoved by aught save their sense 
of duty, have stood in the ranks, done the 
day’s work, asked naught of any man, served 
the State, and served the Nation. And they 
will do it again. 

Vermont and Vermonters owe their envi- 
able place in the constellation of the stars 
of the States to the fact that they have never 
yelped with the pack; never been overcome 
by hysteria of the mesmerized mob; but have 
always thought things through and then 
been ready to fight to a finish to defend their 
cool, calm conclusions. Though they have 
always “hitched their wagon to a star,” they 
have always dragged at least one foot on the 
ground also. 

Whether we realize it or not, we are today 
in the midst of a world revolution the ulti- 
mate outcome of which is unpredictable, but 
bound to be more far reaching than any that 
history as yet records. In spite of ourselves 
and what we would wish might be, we are 
close to the climax and are being forced, in 
our own interest, to militarize this nation ade- 
quately to protect ourselves against the pos- 
sibility of the last place where democracy, as 
we know it, exists becoming a slave nation to 
the Axis Powers. We are threatened by dan- 
gers from within and from without. There 
never has been a more serious hour in the 
history of this country or, in fact, in the his- 
tory of the world. We must assume our full 
responsibility, meet the challenge, surmount 
the dangers, save ourselves and civilization. 

The fact is that this is the new day of test- 
ing and trial. As Vermonters, we are again 
put to the test. To those of us who believe 


that there can be no real progress without 
liberty, who know that the story the ages 
teach is that life is really not worth living if 
one must live it as a slave, without liberty; 
for those of us, I say, there is and can be no 


choice. Our duty, obligation, and responsi- 
bility to our own and to succeeding genera- 
tions is clear and plain. Democracy in Amer- 
ica has ahead of it a pitched battle with forces 
alien to it. Put the Vermonters ahead again 
and close up the column. 

We will— 

“* * * set up our banners. We are not 
ashamed to show the cause for which we fight. 
The colors have not faded, nor has rot weak- 
ened the fabric of our ancient might. 
Through centuries our forefathers have 
guarded freedom and justice with a jealous 
pride. We are the heirs of those whose deeds 
were lauded. Do we disgrace them? Let the 
world decide. 

“We are full slow to rouse and deaf and 
blind to danger till the day is almost lost. 
Then, as one man, welded in heart and mind, 
we fight to victory and scorn the cost. There 
is no foe we have not dared to meet and none 
we will not face—except defeat.” 

I suppose you expect me to say something 
to you about the so-called lend-lease bill. 
Well, the number of the House bill is in itself 
significant. It is 1776, which to me suggests 
a portentous year in the history of this coun- 
try, marking the beginning of our independ- 
ence and of our achievement. I wonder 
what this bill portends. 

Time does not permit, neither do I propose 
to discuss at length this House bill 1776. To 
tell the truth, I have not studied it suffi- 
ciently to undertake so to do. I do know 
that one section of the bill gives the President 
the power to promulgate such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary and 
proper in order to carry out any of the pro- 
visions of the act, and that it gives him 
authority to exercise any power or authority 
conferred on him by the act through depart- 
mental agencies and offices and such, as he 
shall direct. 

Now, I do not propose to approach the con- 
sideration or discussion of this matter from 
a partisan or political standpoint. I submit 
to you, legislators, that such a provision in 
any measure opens up a very broad field, in 
itself. However, the colored gentleman in 
the woodpile is not found there but is found 
in section 3 of the bill which provides that 
the President shall have power to act “not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other 
law.” This in effect, both directly and im- 
pliably, repeals, if the occasion should arise, 
each, all, and every existing law and every 
rule and regulation, edict, and order hereto- 
fore enacted or promulgated or issued by 
Congress or by any other authority, or by any 
branch, or any and all branches, of govern- 
ment. That’s the bill. 

Now, our Constitution provides that the 
President shall be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, and I know you must 
agree with me that his hands must not be 
tied; but on the other hand their activities 
should be restrained and circumscribed by 
laws equally as emphatically laid down, 
fundamentally, as the authority given him 
to act as Commander in Chief, inasmuch as 
these United States of America are assumed 
to be a government of laws and not of men. 

I submit for your consideration the sug- 
gestion that to give a totally blank check to 
the executive branch of this Government, 
as against the legislative and the judicial 
branches, is not conducive to unity, safety, 
or the continuance of our representative 
form of government. 

The job of preparing for or carrying on 
this war in which we are a party, whether 
we know it or not, should not be a one-man 
show in America. 

The indeterminateness of the powers 
granted; the lack of limitations prescribed; 
the absence of suggested safeguards and the 
indicated indisposition to seek or to take 
advice; and, to put it bluntly, the lust for 
power and more power centralized in an 
individual by the measure as billed, unprece- 
dented in the history of democratic-repub- 
lican representative government, can only be 
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justified by such a national necessity as come 
pels those of us who are anxious to preserve 
our ancient landmarks to insist that the bill 
as drawn must be amended. True, we can- 
not continue to indulge in the indecision 
and ineffectiveness which have markzd our 
progress up to date. Whether we know it 
or not, this is a great war which is going 
on between totalitarianism and democracy. 
It is a fight to the finish, as Hitler has de- 
clared, although he has made no declaration 
of war—or has he? 

Our responsibility under the circumstances 
is as great only as is our opportunity, yet we 
must not sacrifice our democracy in an effort 
to help maintain the democratic ideology. 
There is no question in my mind that the 
bill as drawn should be amended, if possible, 
and, as I see it, so as to assure a continuance 
of our form of government, while at the same 
time we give to England and the other de- 
mocracies the help they need and that we can 
give in an orderly, democratic, nonpartisan 
fashion. This we will do and can do if the 
amendments along such lines as have been 
suggested by our distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont, the Honorable WarrEN 
R. Austin, and by others, so minded and so 
disposed, are adopted. 

Let me say to you as I conclude my remarks 
with respect to this subject matter that it 
has been well said that there is no reason for 
the President to be seeking for powers that 
he does not intend to use, and that to give 
him such unlimited power as is sought in 
the bill will do nothing but increase the une 
easiness and the nervous tension of our 
people. As Major Eliot has well said, and as 
I may well reiterate, this is not a partisan 
but a national affair. 

The lives and fortunes of all our citizens—~ 
perhaps the future of our country—are at 
stake. Nothing, indeed, could be more harm- 
ful, nothing more certain to continue seeds 
of future disaster, than for this bill to be 
steam rollered through Congress without a 
full and fair debate and a due examination 
of all objections to be offered thereto. 

And now let me say that I sincerely appre- 
ciate the opportunity which has been afforded 
me to talk to you, as well as the courtesy of 
your invitation so to do. I have been more or 
less of an exile the last few years, undertak- 
ing, at your behest, to represent you in the 
Halls of Congress. I assure you it is a genu- 
ine pleasure and a prized privilege to speak 
to the representatives of the people of the 
State of Vermont, for, paraphrasing Constance 
Hoar’s Reverie in Vermont, may I say to you 
in conclusion, my friends, you Green Moun- 
tain boys and girls, that— 


Something that never dies still lives in these 
hills, 

The ancient forests have gone but the soil is 
here; 

Something was born in these mountains that 
comes back as an avatar; 

For this is the soil of America, not even a war 

Can intimidate that which reaches and 
touches a star. 





An Outstanding Contribution to the Spirit 
and Culture of America, the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra of East Los Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, January 22 marks the fourth 
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anniversary of the beginning of the Little 
Symphony Orchestra of East Lost An- 
geles, Calif. And since the story of the 
really outstanding success of this or- 
chestra is so human, so simple, yet so 
inspiring and encouraging to Americans 
everywhere, and particularly to young 
Americans, it seems to me altogether 
proper to give recognition to it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The region known as East Los An- 
geles, or the Greater East Side, is a 
heavily populated area of modest homes 
and average American citizens. There 
are no wealthy people there, and for 
many of the citizens the struggle has 
been a hard one. In the junior and 
senior high schools there have always 
been a considerable number of young 
people interested in music. Each school 
has its orchestra and during the years 
of their attendance the students have op- 
portunity for a certain amount of 
development of such talent as they may 
Possess. 

But after graduation? Then in most 
cases it used to be true that there were 
scant, if any, real opportunities for these 
young people to continue their musical 
expression, and in all too many cases 
talents that might have been developed 
into something truly fine have therefore 
gradually languished. 

And then there appeared upon the 
scene a young man of truly remarkable 
musical ability and possessed of the vi- 
sion of what might be done by and for 
these young people through the organi- 
zation of a little symphony orchestra. 
This man’s name was and is Ernst Katz. 
To watch him conduct his orchestra is 
to know that he possesses not only rare 
native artistic ability and a deep musi- 
cal sense but that years of hard work 
have made him a finished artist. But I 
am getting ahead of my story. 

On January 21, 1937, in the Thursday 
editions of local newspapers appeared 
the following notice of intention to form 
for the first time in East Los Angeles the 
Little Symphony Orchestra: 

To stimulate the appreciation of good 
music in the community a little symphony 
group is being formed by Ernst H. Katz, local 
composer-pianist. Young musicians between 
the ages of 15 and 20 will meet tomorrow 
(Friday) evening at 7 o’clock at the Katz 
Academy of Music, 723 South Woods Avenue. 

No charge will be made for joining the 
group, which will proceed on a noncommer- 
cial basis. 


With a nucleus of but four boys re- 
cruited by personal contact, Ernst Katz 
set into motion this outstanding move- 
ment. No library of music available, he 
purchased the first set of music to be 
rehearsed as well as some music racks. 

The early months were difficult and 
oftentimes discouraging. Some of the 
young people dropped out. There was 
always the problem of securing funds to 
purchase music and instruments. And 
the interest of the public was not easy 
to arouse or enlist. 

But on May 15, 1938, at Poppy Trail 
Villa, which is a center for community 
gatherings in East Los Angeles, the or- 
chestra made its first real public appear- 
ance. An improvised stage had to be used 
and the appointments were not all per- 
fect, but there was a spirit about the 





occasion that more than made up for 
these things. Mr. Carl Bronson, music 
critic of the Los Angeles Herald-Express, 
was in .the audience and wrote in his 
paper on the next day as follows: 


EAST LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY GIVEN HIGH PRAISE 


A little symphony association has pre- 
sented East Los Angeles with a first-rate or- 
chestra to be known as the Little Symphony, 
the new organization making its debut in 
Poppy Trail Villa last night under the direc- 
tion of its founder, Conductor Ernst H. Katz. 

The large hall was packed to capacity by 
enthusiastic patrons who applauded each of- 
fering with zest, realizing that the East Los 
Angeles community had acquired a seriously 
musical organization that will add new cul- 
tural credit to that locality. 


The Belvedere Citizen, an East Los An- 
geles newspaper, whose publishers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Al Barney, have done much for 
the orchestra, had this to say: 


Both the members of the orchestra and 
young soloists received unstinted applause, 
and Mr. Katz received a great demonstration 
evincing the appreciation of the audience at 
the unusually fine program and the finished 
work of all participants, due to his untiring 
effort. 


And Miss Douglass Whitman, in her 
column in the East Los Angeles Gazette, 
compressed a long and truly dramatit 
story into these words: 


Accolade. After 1 year of scraping and 
blowing and 1 hectic month of last-minute 
preparations, the Little Symphony made its 
debut Sunday. Ernst Katz, who thought of 
the whole thing, looked very well though 
thinner than when he started. His eyes were 
hollow from lack of sleep, hard work, count- 
less consultations with committees, sending 
out invitations, seeing that the chairs got 
there, and hoping to God that none of his 
players died before the big night. 

After the concert was over, Ernst sat down 
limply to receive the congratulations of those 
who couldn't believe that East Los Angeles 
really had a symphony orchestra. 

The orchestra was organized in a fog of 
discouragement. People said there weren’t 
enough good musicians in the community, 
it was too near Hollywood with the bowl con- 
certs, and the movies which attracted every- 
one with talent into its musical vortex. Also, 
if a concert were given nobody would come 
to hear it. 

Now that the fog has rolled away, dis- 
closing a full-fledged orchestra shining 
brightly in the sun, it is to be noted that 25 
fine musicians were got together who have 
not heard Hollywood’s clarion call, the con- 
cert was a success, everybody-in town was 
present, and Ernst has been flooded with re- 
quests from all over southern California to 
appear with his group. 

You know, more and more we are believing 
that no matter what you want, if you want 
it bad enough, you'll get it. Hey, Director 
Katz? 


. 


From that time on the orchestra was 
an established institution in the East Los 
Angeles community. It played over the 
radio, on one occasion being allowed to 
take 30 minutes over KEHE when only 14 
had originally been allotted to it. It ap- 
peared at theaters, notably at the Strand 
Theater, whose ownership is in the hands 
of local men keenly interested in the 
young people’s progress. 


But problems still remained, especially - 


the problem of dependable sponsorship. 
Accordingly, in November 1938, the ad- 
visory board of the Little Symphony Or- 
chestra, was organized with Mr. H. A. 
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Brady as chairman, Anne P. Casky as vice 
chairman, Herbert S. Ward as treasurer, 
Douglas Whitman as secretary, and with 
Mr. Boyd Cummings finishing a very 
large amount of the enthusiastic effort to 
bring to the attention of the community 
the really fine thing that was being done 
by Mr. Katz and his orchestra. 

March 16 to 23, 1939, were designated as 
Little Symphony Week in East Los An- 
geles, and concerning this the East Los 
Angeles Tribune publisher, Mr. Arthur 
Baum, wrote as follows: 

Little Symphony Week in East Los Angeles 
opened today. It was given an official be- 
ginning this morning when members of the 
Breakfast Club heralded the event by feting 
those persons who comprise the orchestra. 

It was recalled that only 2 years ago the 
Little Symphony Orchestra was little more 
than the idea of a local composer-pianist, 
Ernst Katz. With the inspiration of the con- 
viction, “Give youth a chance to be heard,” 
this idealist has succeeded in forming an 
orchestra, an organization which stands as 
a model for groups of its kind. It is a credit 
to him as well as to the community. 

Substantial progress which has already 
been made and the record of achievement 
are outstanding contributions to the spiritual 
and cultural growth of this community. 

But all of the struggles which attend a 
venture of this kind are not past. New ob- 
stacles will arise; but the history of the or- 
ganization indicates that these obstacles 
will be overcome. The future looks bright 
indeed for the Little Symphony Orchestra 
and for the young men and women who com- 
prise it. 


The new advisory board then arranged 
for the orchestra to present a concert in 
the auditorium of Garfield High School. 
A capacity crowd attended and received 
the music with sincere and genuine en- 
thusiasm, and the wide interest in Mr. 
Katz and his orchestra was attested to by 
the fact that such people as Jean Her- 
sholt, Melvyn Douglas, Irving Pichel, Ed- 
die Cantor, and a certain Member of Con- 
gress whose interest in the orchestra is 
long standing and most sincere tele- 
graphed their greetings. 

Two annual meetings of the advisory 
board of the Little Symphony Orchestra 
have now been held. Its present officers 
are: Arthur J. Baum, as president; Wil- 
liam O. Fleetweed, as vice president; 
Irene P. Miller, as corresponding secre- 
tary; Fay Strawn Campbell, as recording 
secretary; and O. D. Enfield, as treasurer. 
The orchestra is an established institu- 
tion. Its members, and especially their 
conductor and founder, Ernst Katz, have 
shown what could be done in a commu- 
nity without wealthy “angels” and with 
the talent of typical American young peo- 
ple if only there is the will and devotion 
to succeed. Best of all, the whole enter- 
prise has been carried on without any 
thought of financial gain for anyone, and 
with the two high purposes of giving 
youth its chance for true expression and 
giving the community the benefit of fine 
cultural experiences. The purpose of the 


orchestra is formally stated in these 
words: “Give youth a chance to be 
heard.” It now numbers 38 members, 


with a long and eager waiting list seeking 
to be added to its membership. 

Ernst Katz has done an outstanding 
service for American youth, and so have 
the many people, many of whose names 
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are not even mentioned here; and, best of 
all, these people have pointed the way to 
eminently worth-while experiences that 
can be repeated in community after com- 
munity throughout the length and 
breadth of our country. I believe we 
need things like this right now. 

I cannot close this account of what, to 
me, is a truly great achievement without 
expressing a very personal appreciation 
of the times when this Little Symphony 
Orchestra has given a sort of benediction 
to meetings where I have been in attend- 
ance, or where I have spoken. The rela- 
tionship which their music has symbol- 
ized among our people is one that is 
worth all the effort and hard work which 
has been done. And although on occa- 
sion I have appreciated beyond expres- 
sion the fact that the orchestra has said 
it was playing in my honor, I am quite 
certain that if any honor is to be be- 
stowed on anyone it goes to the young 
people who constitute the orchestra, and 
particularly to their leader. 

Here is an accomplishment that has 
cost all told not many dollars, but which 
is illustrative of something which all 
America can well take to heart. For it 
shows us one among the many ways in 
which devotion, earnestness, and cooper- 
ation together can make life beautiful 
and worth while, and can create oppor- 
tunity for some of the richest of all ex- 
periences where such opportunity did not 
exist before. 





Let Us Look Before We Leap—Is Hull 
Talking Sense? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BENJAMIN JARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE OIL CITY (PA.) 
DERRICK 


Mr. JARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torials from the January 16 Oil City 
(Pa.) Derrick, Let Us Look Before We 
Leap and Is Hull Talking Sense?: 

[From the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of January 
16, 1941} 
LET US LOOK BEFORE WE LEAP 

In all this public and congressional hub- 
bub over the part which the United States is 
playing, or will play, in this war there is a 
great need for these authoritative pictures: 

1. The outside financial cost to the United 
States of furnishing Britain, France, Greece, 
and China with the cash and materials needed 
to defeat Hitler and the things for which 
Hitler stands. 

2. The cost in men and money to the United 
States should this country become a bel- 
ligerent. 

3. Some estimate of the overwheiming dis- 
aster which this country would suffer if our 
side lost the war. What would it cost in ter- 
ritory and indemnities? Where would na- 
tional bankruptcy leave us? Would a revo- 


lution follow? Would a dictatorship be 
necessary? Would it pauperize every citizen 
of the land? 

Then let us have the presentation of an- 
other picture: 

1. We are now committed to the anti-Hitler 
side. Without active intervention, will 
$50,000,000,000 cover the cost of all-out sup- 
port to anti-Hitler nations? 

2. In the event of a Hitler victory could 
we defend the Western Hemisphere, or the 
United States alone? If we make our de- 
fenses the strongest on earth could Germany 
successfully attack us? 

3. We hear much of a disastrous economic 
aftermath in the event Hitler wins. Could 
we not sit tight and make up for the loss of 
European markets by a _ back-to-the-soil 
movement, developing our own land riches, 
colonizing within our own borders, creating 
our own markets, and by American genius and 
enterprise meet the economic challenge of 
Europe? Would we be justified in risking the 
destruction of the United States to save 
South America, which traditionally has pre- 
ferred the friendship of Europe? 

It seems to us the time for appraisal has 
come. Right now we are gambling with the 
future of the United States and every citizen 
in the land. 

Twenty years ago, after we counted the cost 
of the World War, we swore we would have 
no further part in foreign wars. Our Gov- 
ernment has broken this pledge to its people. 
We have permitted foreign propaganda to 
create another war hysteria. 

Europe is now engaged in the work of self- 
destruction. Why should not the United 
States remain strong and free? Regardless 
of the outcome, Europe will be made up of 
totalitarian states when this war is over. 
The United States can remain democratic. 
Why waste all of our substance in a war that 
is not of our making? 

American labor standards cannot compete 
with the slave labor of Europe. 

We do not think China has a Chinaman’s 
chance of defeating Japan or that the British, 
Greeks, and Turks can save the Mediter- 
ranean life line if Germany’s massed force 
can join Italy in that sector. 

Military experts only give Britain a 50-50 
chance of being able to repel a Nazi invasion. 

If Hitler and his philosophy are to be 
eliminated in Europe, it will take the total 
resources of the United States in men, money, 
and machines to do it. Are we ready to cross 
this Rubicon? Let us have an approximate 
picture of both sides of this dilemma. Let us 
look before we leap. 


IS HULL TALKING SENSE? 


Secretary Hull made the statement yester- 
day that “Germany could easily cross the 
Atlantic” if Britain lost the war. Whether 
Britain fails er not, any of the large powers 
could cross the Atlantic and take over any 
country in South or Central America as 
easily as Germany took over seven or eight 
in Europe. 

But whether Germany could cross the At- 
lantic and successfully invade the United 
States even now is highly questionable, al- 
though we are disgracefully unprepared. 

Let us ask this question: Suppose Ger- 
many crossed the Atlantic and attacked 
Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, or any other of 
the Latin-American countries. Suppose in 
pursuance of the Monroe Doctrine we had 
to send our Army and Navy to the help of 
the country attacked. Would Britain join 
us even if we did ask her? 

Britain herself has repeatedly challenged 
our right to enforce the Monroe Doctrine, 
and none of the Latin-American countries 


. will accept it in principle. 


There is a possibility, of course, that if 
Britain were defeated and Germany took 
over her navy Hitler could successfully at- 
tack the United States in our present de- 
fenseless condition. But Hitler could not do 
it with his own navy. Besides, he is not 
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going to defeat Britain tomorrow, and if he 
did he is not any more likely to get the 
British Fleet than he was to get the French 
Fleet. » 

Therefore, we are safe in assuming that 
if we were building up our defenses as we 
should we could in 2 or 3 years be abie to 
defend the United States against any power 
or combination of powers on earth. This is 
what makes us think sometimes that it 
would be better for us if we kept our war 
equipment at home and used it for our own 
defense, but we do not stress this point. It 
may be that we are doing the best thing. 

Did Britain and France let Hitler arm se- 
cure in the understanding that they could 
call on the United States to save them? 

This threat of Germany’s crossing the 
Atlantic and successfully attacking the 
United States, or Japan’s crossing the Pacific 
and doing the same, leaves us rather cold. 
Planes carrying enough fuel to fly that dis- 
tance could not carry much else, and they 
would have to refuel before they could re- 
turn. 

In which American harbors could German 
transports land tanks, guns, and troops? 
Were it not for the English Channel the Nazi 
armies could have reduced Britain as quickly 
as they reduced France. If 30 miles of sea 
kept Hitler at bay how could he hope to cross 
the Atlantic, over 3,000 miles of water from 
his source of supplies, and expect to do much 
to a country of 130,000,000 people as re- 
sourceful as ours? 

We do not deny the possibility of such a 
thing, especially in the case of Latin America. 
But if it be the riches of other countries 
that Germany covets, why not simply cross 
the border into Russia, which has everything 
Germany needs and which could be invaded 
almost without crossing a river? 

Let us look at this war realistically. The 
American people are too intelligent to be 
impressed by bogeyman tactics. Besides, we 
= - scared out of war as well as scared 

oO it. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ST. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY BOARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the St. Lawrence County 
Board of Supervisors on November 27, 
1940, advocating the development of the 
great St. Lawrence seaway project: 


Whereas it has been the dream and ambi- 
tion of many public-spirited citizens not only 
of this section but other sections of the 
United States, including former Presidents, 
to have the power on the St. Lawrence River 
developed to bring industries into this north 
country and to further develop our natural 
resources and bring prosperity and opportun- 
ities to the farmers and people of this north 
country; and 

Whereas there is a survey being made at 
this time in regard to the development of the 
power on the St. Lawrence River; and 

Whereas this Board of Supervisors of the 








County of St. Lawrence has from time to time 
gone on record as being in favor of such de- 
velopment and has appropriated the taxpay- 
ers’ money to help bring about such develop- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Supervisors of the 
County of St. Lawrence, favor the develop- 
ment of the power of the St. Lawrence River 
and urge our Congressman and Senators to 
suppcrt any treaty or necessary appropriation 
of money and to use their influence to help 
bring about this development for the ines- 
timable benefits which it will bring to this 
north country; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Congressman KitsurN, our United 
States Senators, the clerk of the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Franklin, and 
the clerk of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Jefferson. 





In His Annual Message to the New York 
State Legislature the Distinguished 
Governor of That State, the Honorable 
Herbert H. Lehman, Comes Out Un- 
qualifiedly for the St. Lawrence River 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
cially minded and able Governor of New 
York, Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, in a spe- 
cial message to the legislature of that 
State, called for the enactment of a broad 
program designed to improve the indus- 
trial well-being and promote the social 
welfare of the people of the State. 

Perhaps the most important of his rec- 
ommendations was an unqualified and 
sweeping request to the legislature that 
the power resources of the St. Lawrence 
River be developed in collaboration with 
the Federal Government. The Governor 
in his message states that for many years 
he has been an ardent advocate of this 
development, and that he now believes 
that this development and utilization is 
an urgent national necessity. The Gov- 
ernor expresses the hope that favorable 
congressional action will be forthcoming 
as soon as the final agreement with 
Canada is reached, so that the low-cost 
power of the St. Lawrence can contribute 
at as early a date as possible in further- 
ing the social well-being and economic 
welfare of the people of the State of New 
York. Incidentally, he refers to the 
future potentialities in the power that 
the State owns at Niagara Falls and 
voices the belief that further develop- 
ment should be had there in the interest 
of the Nation. 

I trust my own party, now dominant in 
the State legislature, will not muff this 
great issue and let the Governor run 
away with the ball on it. They should 
back him unqualifiedly in his attempt 
to complete this great project. The Re- 
publican Party’s history on this has been 
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unfortunate, and to my own knowledge 
we have lost three Governorships largely 
on this issue. 

I am advised that the utilities are not 
opposing this development, but certain 
interests in New York City and Buffalo, 
in collaboration with the railroads, are 
setting afloat a great mass of half-baked 
propaganda not founded on fact and de- 
structive of the real interests of the 
people of the entire State. 

Governor Lehman is a man of large 
affairs, and his clarion call to duty on 
the part of the State rises high above the 
selfish demand of localities. In urging 
the inception and completion of this 
great project, Governor Lehman has 
joined a splendid company, living and 
dead. Woodrow Wilson, Calvin Coolidge, 
Herbert Hoover, and the present occu- 
pant of the White House repeatedly rec- 
ommended this project as an economic 
necessity to the real development of 
America and an imperative phase of na- 
tional defense. 

Pursuant to the permission of the 
House, I append an extract from the mes- 
sage to the legislature in regard to the 
development of the St. Lawrence River: 

THE STATE’S POWER PROGRAM 

In the power resources of the St. Lawrence 
River the people of the State of New York 
possess a heritage of great value. I have 
long favored their development under a 
State self-supporting project. I have helped 
to safeguard and further such a project. 

During the term of my predecessor the 
long-developing public-power policy of the 
State of New York finally was enunciated in 
the terms of the Power Authority Act. In 
1933, during my first term as Governor, com- 
plete recognition was secured for the State 
project in an accord between Federal and 
State authorities, embodied in resolutions 
adopted by the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives upon recommendation of the 
President and the leaders of both parties. In 
1934 the legislature adopted measures to 
permit municipalities of the State to dis- 
tribute electric current, subject to local ref- 
erendum elections. This legislation was en- 
acted in response to my recommendation that 
it was in part needed to broaden the market 
and to increase the benefits accruing from 
the State’s public project on the St. 
Lawrence. 

I believe the development and utilization 
of St. Lawrence power is an urgent. necessity. 
Because of this belief I conferred last sum- 
mer with the trustees of the power authority 
and thereafter presented to the President 
proposals looking toward the immediate un- 
dertaking of the St. Lawrence development. 
I pointed out that, in my opinion, there was 
authority for initiating the project under 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 and 
recommended that preliminary engineering 
work be started at once. 

On October 16 the President, by Executive 
order, appointed the St. Lawrence Advisory 
Committee, directing it to proceed with the 
preliminary work and allocated $1,000,000 
for the task. 

In the selection of this committee the in- 
terests of the State of New York were again 
recognized by the appointment of @ repre- 
sentative of the trustees of the power au- 
thority, serving with representatives from 
the Department of State, the Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army, and the Federal 
Power Commission. In Canada a similar 
committee has been established, composed 


of representatives from corresponding Do- 
minion and provincial authorities. Thus, 
the four Governments directly concerned 


with the project in the international rapids 
section are today working in harmony to 
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make the development serve public needs on 
both sides of the border, through cooperative 
efforts of Federal agencies of the United 
States, Dominion agencies of Canada, the 
Power Authority of the State of New York, 
and the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of the Province of Ontario. I consider New 
York’s continued active collaboration in this 
work of great importance. 

Since the setting up of the United States 
Committee, President Roosevelt, on December 
4, signified his intention of presenting to the 
newly elected Congress the question of im- 
mediate development of the St. Lawrence 
River. This decision I welcome as a means 
of advancing the State’s project in the Inter- 
national Rapids section. 

I hope that favorable congressional action 
will be forthcoming as soon as final agree- 
ment with Canada is reached, so that the 
low-cost power of the St. Lawrence can con- 
tribute at as early a date as possible in fur- 
thering the social well-being and economic 
betterment of all the people of the State of 
New York. 

And this brings me to speak of another 
great power resource the State possesses in 
the Falls of the Niagara River. There the 
potentialities are comparable to those of the 
St. Lawrence. I hope to see a public develop- 
ment of the latent power resources of Niag- 
ara, so that the people of the State, whether 
in New York City, Buffalo, Binghamton, Al- 
bany, or on the farms, may participate in its 
benefits as well as those of the St. Lawrence. 

Both of these great water powers belong to 
the pecple of the State and must be pro- 
tected. I have on two former occasions rec- 
ommended a constitutional amendment de- 
signed to write into the State constitution 
the safeguard that the water-power resources 
owned by the State shall forever remain in- 
alienable for the use of the people and not 
of private utility companies. I again recom- 
mend the adoption of this amendment to 
the constitution. 





Hon. Robert L. Owen Outlines Monetary 


Program To Meet America’s Present 
Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


LETTER FROM FORMER SENATOR ROBERT 
L. OWEN, OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, former Senator Robert L. 
Owen, of Oklahoma, occupies a unique 
position in the field of monetary science 
in the United States. For years his has 
been a clear, strong voice outlining a 
road which America should long since 
have followed. 

It is with deep sense of gratitude that I 
am able to have permission to have 
printed in the Recorp herewith a letter 
from Senator Owen expressing his gen- 
eral approval of my speech of January 
13 analyzing the report of the Federal 
Reserve Board. But I appreciate still 
more the opportunity to include this 
letter in the Recorp for the reason that 
Senator Owen outlines in the letter his 
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own constructive program. It is emi- 
nently worth reading by every Member of 
Congress as well as by the people of the 
Nation generally. 

The letter follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1941. 
Hon. Jerry VOoRHIs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Yoorris: Your speech on the 
report to Congress of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities I thought an exposition of great 
value and fundamentally sound. A second 
reading confirmed my impressions that you 
had mastered the fundamentals of this prob- 
lem and made yourself competent to advise 
the Congress and. the Government agencies. 

President Roosevelt was elected on a plat- 
form which attributed the depression to the 
“indefensible expansion and contraction of 
credit for private profit * * *.” By such 
means the panic of 1920-21 took place, the 
boom of 1926-29, and the collapse of that 
boom, and the depression of 1932 resulted, 
with 14,000,000 unemployed, and we have not 
yet recovered. 

President Roosevelt, when nominated and 
elected, in his addresses in 1933 clearly set 
forth a sound policy which advocated the 
restoration of the predepression price level 
and the establishment of a dollar whose dehbt- 
paying, purchasing power should not change 
from one generation to another. The policy 
of President Roosevelt has not been carried 
out by his appointees on the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Federal Reserve banks under the 
leadership of the Board between March 1933 
and March 1934 contracted credit over $3,000,- 
000,000 and nullified the Thomas amendment, 
in which Congress proposed to expand credit 
$6,000,000,000. 

The Federal Reserve Board now commends 
the repeal of the Thomas amendment by 
which the $6,000,000,000 expansion could take 
place; and commends also the repeal of the 
issuance of silver certificates against silver 
seigniorage. The Board has now endeavored 
to cooperate with the five presidents of the 
Federal Reserve banks on the open market 
committee and with the Federal Advisory 
Council. The open market committee now 
consists of eight bankers and three members 
not bankers. It consists of five private per- 
sons representing private interests and six 
members of th2 Federal Reserve Board. 

May I be permitted to suggest to you what I 
think is fundamentally necessary? 

WHAT IS NECESSARY IN A SOUND MONETARY 

SYSTEM? 

1. It is necessary to respect the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which vests in Con- 
gress the exclusive right to coin (create) and 
regulate the value of money (art. I, sec. 8, 
par. 5, Constitution). 

2. To regulate the value of money it is 
essential to regulate the volume of money in 
circulation. 

3. To regulate the volume of money in cir- 
culation requires a Federal Reserve Board 
exclusively representing the public interest, 
and exciusively representing the Congress, and 
exclusively subject to the direction of the 
Congress. 

Congress should, by legis!ative mandate, 
give the power necessary to the Board to ex- 
pand and contract the volume of money, both 
currency and demand deposits. Demand de- 
posits transact over 95 percent of our national 
monetary business. They function through 
checks which circulate at par, and are con- 
vertible into legal tender money on demand. 
At present these demand deposits are created 
by the banks as a result of public and private 
loans. These demand deposits should be cre- 
ated by the Federal Reserve banks exclusively 
and not by the member banks. 

The question arises: How could people who 
need money for constructive purposes obtain 


it except through loans from the member 
banks? The answer is: The banks have over 
$7,000,000,000 of capital which could be 
loaned. They have available for such pur- 
poses the savings accounts and time deposits 
amounting to about $30,000,000,000 which 
could be loaned for constructive purposes 
with entire safety. When, or if, member 
banks need more money with which to make 
loans, they could get it by borrowing from the 
Reserve banks, But they should not be per- 
mitted to create money by converting private 
property into money through loans, or by 
converting public bonds into money by the 
purchase of the public bonds from the Gov- 
ernment or from States. 

The money which is employed by the coun- 
try should not be based on debt. The country 
should not be penalized in its productive, 
constructive labor by the compulsory require- 
ment to pay an interest penalty to private 
persons for the manufacture of such money. 
Such a tax is a special privilege and deeply 
against the public interest in that it de- 
stabilizes the debt-paying, purchasing power 
of the dollar, and impairs the stability of our 
national monetary unit, and our national me- 
dium of exchange, and our national measure 
of value. It further imposes a heavy burden 
on the taxpayers for the unearned interest on 
cuch bonds. 

Congress by legislative mandate should in- 
struct the Board to liquidate the stock of the 
Federal Reserve banks, repay the member 
banks the amount invested, and convert the 
12 banks into 1 bank with the 12 branches 
and subbranches now or hereafter established. 

The member banks, moreover, could act 
for depositors who have idle money on de- 
posit and arrange the loan of their money 
for a reasonable commission. 

The vital effect of this system would be 
that the money of the country could have 
its volume established and maintained at a 
point which would give complete stability to 
the purchasing-debt-paying power of the 
money in circulation. At present, of the ap- 
proximately $32,000,000,000 of demand de- 
posits, about $4,000,000,000 are held inactive 
as deposits of the United States and various 
subdivisions thereof, representing tax money 
in the slow process of collection and dis- 
bursement. At least half of the remaining 
$28,000,000,000 are inactive, not in circula- 
tion, held by corporations, trust companies, 
insurance companies, and individuals as idle 
money, causing what the officials of the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve Board loosely 
call an “easy money market,” meaning that 
the United States can obtain the loan of this 
idle money at an extremely low interest rate. 
Of course, member banks prefer to lend 
money to the Government at a low rate 
rather than to lend it to the public even for 
constructive purposes at a higher rate. The 
banks have a terrifying memory of what 
happened to them in the last 10 years, in 
which 10,000 banks failed because of the vio- 
lent convulsion which took place in the 
value of property when the contraction of 
credit took place. The average of the value 
of stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change fell to one-sixth of the predepression 
price, which meant that the dollar was buy- 
ing six times as much in this form of prop- 
erty as in the predepression days. Millions 
of borrowers of the banks were made in- 
solvent and 10,000 banks failed in conse- 
quence. 

It has been said with truth that the tragic 
depressed condition of the last 10 years has 
been due to lack of confidence. But the lack 
of confidence is well founded when the United 
States is operating on a financial system that 
has no stability. Yet complete stability is 
easily obtainable now. There is no longer 
any danger of a runaway stock market. There 
is no longer any reason to fear a sudden and 
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violent expansion of credit by the banks; but 
the law should be modified so as to prevent 
the possibility of such a contingency as an 
inflation of credit by the banks. This can 
be done by requiring 100-percent reserves 
against demand deposits, where United States 
bonds and other sound bankable assets, if 
necessary, can be classified as equivalent to 
the cash required for 100-percent reserves. 

The Federal Reserve banks should be 
further stabilized by eliminating Federal 
Reserve notes, and eliminating any require- 
ment for 35-percent gold or lawful money 
against deposits. All forms of paper money 
should be abolished except a United States 
currency issued by the Federal Reserve Board 
to take the place of our other outstanding 
forms of paper money. This paper money 
should replace the gold certificates in the 
Federal Reserve banks, which cannot be used 
as a domestic medium of exchange. The 
gold against which these certificates have 
been issued should belong exclusively to the 
United States, available to the Federal Re- 
serve banks to the extent of international 
requirements, and available for. the United 
States to employ when normal conditions 
are restored internationally following this 
war. 

The powers of the open market committee 
should be exclusively vested in the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The members of the Board should be re- 
quired by Congress to take a special oath 
pledging themselves to carry out faithfully 
the instructions of the Congress in its legis- 
lative mandate requiring the Board to re- 
store the predepression price ievel and main- 
tain it at approximate par, subject to future 
orders of the Congress. 

The Congress should beware of permitting 
the opposition to the public control of the 
volume and value of money by Congress 
from diverting the attention of Congress 
from the main point by piling up a colossal 
record of matter which is not material to the 
solution of this question. The questionnaire 
framed by the experts of the Treasury, the 
Federal Reserve Board, and others would 
probably take some thousands of pages if 
fully answered in detail. The questionnaire 
itself takes over 80 pages. 

Certainly, the agencies now dealing with 
this question should be concentrated and 
simplified. The Comptroller of the Currency 
should be transferred to the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. The F. D.I. C. should 
be made a subdivision of the Board subject 
to its control. The Secretary of the Treasury 
should be required to cooperate in his fiscal 
operations with the Board with a view to 
maintaining the stability of the debt-paying 
purchasing power of money. 

The responsibility should be put upon the 
Federal Reserve Board and they should be 
held responsible to the Congress, subject to 
a vote of no confidence in case they fail to 
carry out the reasonable expectation of the 
Congress. Let it be remembered that the 
Congress in this vital matter represents the 
pecpie of the United States. The Congress 
can be depended upon to be absolutely just 
and fair in its appraisal of the performance 
or nonperformance in an acceptable manner 
of the members of the Board. 

The control and creation and regulation of 
the value of money under the Constitution 
of the United States is a solemn, serious, and 
imperative duty of the Congress, not to be 
transferred to the Federal Reserve Board ex- 
cept as an agency, much less to a Board that 
has shown itself to be an agency of privately 
controlled banks functioning according to 
the policy and folklore of those under whom 
we have had the tragedy of the last two 
great depressions within two decades. 

Yours respectfully, 
Rosert L. OWEN. 
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Cantonment at Fort Ontario, Oswego, 
N. Y., Completed Within the Time 
Limit Fixed in the Contract—This 
Achievement Made Possible by the 
Energetic Efforts of the Army, Civil 
Authorities, the Contractors, and Pa- 
triotic Cooperation of Union Laborers, 
Carpenters, and Other Trades 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, military 
mobilization construction at Fort On- 
tario, Oswego, N. Y., was completed in its 
entirety and within the 90-day period 
fixed by the contract. The construction 
involved 30 two-story barracks, 10 recrea- 
tional buildings, 11 warehouses, a theater, 
2 officers’ barracks, an officers’ recreation 
hall, and 6 messhalls. The general con- 
struction was in charge of the Wilaka 
Construction Co. This company’s fore- 
man of construction, Mr. Harry Gissing, 
yesterday stated that in 30 years’ ex- 
perience in the building business he had 
never been in a community where so 
much genuine assistance was given. Mr. 
Gissing was particularly emphatic in his 
praise of the complete cooperation given 
him by the officers and members of the 
Carpenters’, Plumbers and Steamfitters’, 
and Laborers’ Unions. The completion of 
this work on schedule corrects an erro- 
neous impression created by a statement 
made by my distinguished colleague, of 
New York, Mr. JoHn Taser, that union 
exactions were holding up construction at 
Fort Ontario. 

At the time these statements were 
made I made an investigation of these 
charges and found that, as far as Oswego 
was concerned, they were without foun- 
dation. My judgment was that the initi- 
ation fee in the union was not exorbitant 
and payments were made possible on the 
installment plan. Doctors and dentists 
spend many thousands of dollars educat- 
ing themselves for their professions. 
Their reward is a certificate entitling 
them to try their skill on their fellow 
humans. Carpenters spend 4 or more 
years in apprenticeship and are entitled 
to some protection against the floaters 
or temporary wood butchers. Those 
joining the union are entitled to sick and 
death benefits. So far as I have been 
able to learn, the whole attitude of union 
leadership at Oswego was patriotic. In 
addition to this, they performed a mira- 
cle of construction on time and in ac- 
cordance with the specifications. 

It is important to note that this con- 
struction during a good share of the time 
Was advanced under adverse weather 
conditions. It was done during near- 
zero weather, with frequent snowstorms, 
with winds of 20 to 40 miles’ velocity 





coming off the broad bosom of Lake On- 
tario. It takes regular he-men to stand 
this sort of gaff, but the union labor 
around Oswego is of stern stuff. 

The accomplishment and completion 
of this cantonment within the time 
limit likewise reflects great credit on 
Capt. George O’Neil, constructing quar- 
termaster at Oswego. 

I make this statement for the purpose 
of correcting the existing erroneous im- 
aes and giving credit where credit is 

ue. 





Protest Against H. R. 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


TELEGRAM FROM CITIZENS ATTENDING 
UNITED MOTHERS OF AMERICA MEET- 
ING 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include a telegram of protest 
against the passage of H. R. 1776, known 
as the lend-lease, give-away bill. This 
telegram is signed by a group of patriotic 
American citizens. It represents a cross 
section of public opinion. They take this 
means of expressing their constitutional 
right of protest against a measure which, 
if enacted into law, would hasten our in- 
volvement into the blood war now raging 
in Europe. I am pleased to accede to 
their request and have published in the 
Recorp the telegram and the signatures 
appended thereto. 

The telegram follows: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 20, 1941. 


Hon. MArTIN L. SWEENEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

We, the undersigned, oppose the passage of 
bill 1776 as it would destroy our national 
sovereignty and reduce the people of the 
United States of America to slavery under 
the heel of Britain. 

The above resolution passed at meeting 
held by the United Mothers of America at 
Hotel Allerton January 19, 1941. We request 
that this be read on the floor of Congress; 
that it be called to the particular attention 
of all other Ohio Representatives and Sen- 
ators. 

Mrs. David Stanley, 4903 East Ninety- 
fourth Street; Mrs. P. Mernozh, 
15908 Huntmere; P. Mernozh, 15908 
Huntmere; Mrs. Mae Mares, 4505 
Alpha; Joe Koptis, 3615 West Fifty- 
second; Olga Gustin, 7612 Union; 
Mary Leach, 1801 East Eighty- 
seventh; Ernest Miller, Bernard J. 
Frank, B. Frank, Ella D. Walz, 
7906 Detroit; Mrs. E. Miller, Ber- 
nard Prayner, 3564 East One-hun- 
dred and Fourteenth; Wm. Hor- 
schler, 3794 East One Hundred and 
Sixteenth; Mary Tarway, 7014 
Brownfield; Dr. L. Tarnay, 7014 
Brownfield; Dr. Dorothy Sattler, 
3646 West Forty-second; Andrew 


Sattler, 3646 West Forty-seventh; 
Mrs. Caroline Roy, Royakon Road, 
Strongsville, Ohio; Levada 
Schramm, Strongsville, Ohio; 
Philip Monreal, 3219 Clarendon 
Road; Emit Mares, 4505 Alpha; 
Mary B. Brady, 6723 Ridge Road; 
Justine Tekancic, 7612 Union; A. 
Prioreschi, 2525 East Twenty- 
third; Mrs. A. Preoreschi, 2525 East 
Twenty-third; Clara E. Burdick, 
1579 East Eighty-sixth; Helen 
Jennie, 8213 Bancroft; Mary Foy, 
8015 Cory; Anne Matthews, 1890 
East LEighty-first; Andrew O. 
Boyle, 7912 Whitehorn; James 
O’Connor, 1088 East One Hundred 
and Forty-eighth; Agnes F. Fla- 
hine, 2072 East Seventy-ninth; 
Margaret E. Petch, 3180 West 
Sixty-first; Wm. Jennie, 8213 Ban- 
croft; Mary Clossey, 13736 Madi- 
son; Mary A. Koptis, 3615 West 
Fifty-second; Mrs. M. Schindla, 
4106 Spokane; M. Anthony, 1511 
Starkweather; W. A. Schindler, 
4106 Spokane; John P. Stanton, 
1334 East Ninetieth; Frank Crouch, 
1272 East Eighty-first; Dawson W. 
Kelly, 1765 East Eighty-ninth; 
Herbert G. Rice, 19018 Nottingham 
Road; Agnes Rice, 19018 Notting- 
ham Road; John Pressler, 3450 
West Fiftieth; Mollie Detemple, 
1404 East One Hundred and Fifth; 
Catherine Crouch, 1272 East 
Eighty-first; Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Smith, 16412 Arcade Avenue; 
Margie Ryan, 5412 Lorain Avenue; 
Catherine Koopman, 3226 West 
Fifty-fourth; Agnes Quallid, 3528 
West Forty-ninth; J. Ballasch, 
3406 West Fifty-fourth; Mary L. 
Spencer, 4815 Bridge Avenue, Delie 
Murphy, 3602 Germaine; W. B. 
Bowers, Agnes Bolt, Raymond F. 
Roy; Regina Hass, 939 East One 
Hundred and Forty-fourth; Jane 
A. Bauer, 4301 Orchard; Frances 
Mulligan, 1274 East Fifty-eighth; 
Mrs. A. J. Walter, 3472 West Fifty- 
fourth; R. Phillipps, 6602 Gilbert; 
Joseph Phillipps, 6602 Gilbert; 
Mrs. Mae Mares, 4505 Alpha; Ella 
C. Monreal, 3219 Clearendon Road; 
Anna Balke, 3273 West Twenty- 
third Place; James Kelly, 18901 
Midvale; Frances B. Korthener, 
10834 Deering; P. J. Daugherty, 
1615 Ekmere; Percy L. Woolever, 
1317 East Eighty-second; Julia 
Woolever, 1317 East Eighty-sec- 
ond; Margaret McCrone, 1367 West 
Sixty-seventh; James McCrone, 
1367 West Sixty-seventh; Nellie 
Golden, 1292 West One Hundred 
and Eighth; Sue Braun, 1602 East 
Eighty-fourth; Rose Pewecki, 4254 
East Ninety-sixth; W. F. Zuleski, 
4107 Clark; Hugh Canoli, 2533 East 
Twenty-third; Marina Canoli, 2533 
East Twenty-third; Helen Rathen- 
berg, 16225 Arcade Avenue; Agnes 
Leiawicz, 16217 Arcade Avenue; 
J. A. Kliment, 4471 West Twen- 
tieth; Julia Buechele, 3593 West 
Sixty-first; Mae Urmetz, 3201 West 
Fifty-sixth; N, McGann, 1338 West 
Seventy-eighth; Michael G. Kelly, 
2192 West Ninety-eighth; Nellie E. 
Masterson, 18816 Midvale; Bradley 
Family, 3958 Bushnell; Marg Mul- 
len, 2178 West Sixty-second; Nana 
McCormick, 1947 West One Hun- 
dredth; Frank J. Rosinski, 13212 
Edgewood; Mr. and Mrs. E. Mc- 
Donough, 13312 Alvin; Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Van Dalen, 7605 Colgate; 
Mr. and Mrs. John Mach, 3559 
East Forty-ninth; Mr. and Mfrs, 
George Charvat, 4809 Reed; John 
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Bashold, 7012 Wakefield; James 
Shield, Royalton Road, Strongsville, 
Cordelia Snider, 2027 McKinley; 
Ida Egan, 3285 Silsby; John A. 
Budniak, 4416 McGregor; Susan 
Balaid, 304 East One Hundred and 
Ninety-seventh; Florence W. Ford, 
2036 East Eighty-sixth; Leo A. 
Gottas, 1456 Coutant; Wm. H. 
Harting, 842 East One Hundred 
and Forty-third; Elmer and Hilda 
Seiler, 1905 West Fifty-eighth; 
Agnes Hoban, 1905 West Fifty- 
eighth; Helen S. Parks, 1073 Wood- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES EDISON 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the inaugural 
address made by Charles Edison, the 
Governor cf New Jersey, in assuming the 
duties of that great office on Tuesday, 
January 21. 

I commend the inaugural address of 
Governor Edison to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

The address is replete with wisdom and 
statesmanship, and I predict that Gov- 
ernor Edison’s future holds great things 
for him and that his career as a states- 
man is just beginning. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Atlantic City Press of January 22, 
1941} 
TEXT OF EDISON ADDRESS 

(Following is the complete text of the in- 
auguration address by Gov. Charles Edison: ) 

Members of the legislature, my fellow citi- 
zens, in appearing today, to take the oath of 
office as Governor of my native State, I am 
deeply conscious of the public trust that my 
fellow citizens have placed in me for the 
dangerous years that lie ahead of us all. 
The members of the legislature, I know, are 
also conscious of this trust. 

Although we cannot tell what the next 3 
years may bring, we can be certain that the 
institution of self-government will pass 
through its greatest crisis of the last 300 
years. We have seen too many democratic 
countries overwhelmed by external force to 


feel ourselves safe in a lawless world; we have 
seen too many nations collapse from internal 
treachery to view our own situation with 
complacency. 

Lest we lose our own rights, we must have 
a renewed determination to govern ourselves 
so well that we shall never be ruled by a 
despot. The degree of interest displayed in 
the recent political campaign showed how 
conscious Americans are of the privileges that 
go with self-government. The campaign was 
as intense as any since the Civil War, yet out 
of that heat the Nation has fused a steel- 
hard core of determination to defend its free- 
dom. I know that we can now turn to our 
national and our State problems, not as 
Republicans and Democrats, but as Ameri- 
cans, united to serve our country. 

In this initial address to you members of 
the legislature, I propose to keep at a mini- 
mum my recommendations for new legisla- 
tion. Rather, I desire to lay emphasis on 
the way I want to see the State perform its 
tasks under existing laws even more than 
upon what new laws need to be enacted. 

I shall reserve for later expression topics 
such as agriculture, education, highways, and 
matters upon which I have received urgent 
representations to speak today. I may say, 
however, that I reaffirm all of my campaign 
pledges. Conscious of our many problems, I 
seck today to lay a foundation for our public 
policy. 

My fundamental purpose is to devote my 
term of office to raising the standard of public 
service in New Jersey. I want to say here 
and now that I will demand unshakable in- 
tegrity of every State employee. 

I can assure the legislature that the execu- 
tive department will seek to cooperate with 
it in the advancement of the public interest. 
Let the relations between us in the executive 
department and you in the law-making 
branch of government be based upon the 
principle of promoting the common good. 

We all know that heavy demands are made 
upon each one of us to play politics. We 
know, also, that delay and obstruction of 
proper governmental action is the only cer- 
tain result when that game is started. I am 
confident that this legislature will rise above 
partisan bickering—especially after the pub- 
lic promises its members made last fall—and 
that it will demonstrate a high capacity for 
civic service. 

As the first concern of all of us in these 
times must be to defend our country, it is 
desirable for me to refer at the outset to cer- 
tain steps connected with defense produc- 
tion that the legislature should take at once. 
We will have further opportunities to co- 
operate with the Federal defense efforts, and 
I will inform the legislature as the needs 
arise. 

The managers and workers of New Jersey’s 
industries have been entrusted by the Fed- 
eral Government with defense production 
amounting to more than $1,200,000,000—the 
largest total assigned to any State in the 
Union. To protect this vast and vital proj- 
ect, I urge tha legislature to adjust our laws 
substantially in accord with the legislative 
program drafted by the Federal-State Con- 
ference on Law Enforcement Problems of 
National Defense. 

The conference proposes that the States 
pass uniform laws to cover the prevention of 
sabotage; to regulate the use, possession, and 
sale of explosives; to authorize the appoint- 
ment of special policemen to protect public 
property; to set up a State guard; and to 
regulate the guard’s function. 

Bills carrying out these recommendations 
will be introduced. It appears important to 
note that the prevention and punishment of 
sabotage under the Constitution of the 
United States is, in peacetime, a State and 
not a Federal function. Saboteurs, under 
present State laws, may be charged only with 
malicious mischief for activities resulting in 
stoppage of production but not in loss of 
life or property. 


Caution should be observed in preparing 
this legislation. We must all be alert lest 
any provisions conflict with the rights of 
labor. There is nothing in the nature of 
our situation that calls for imperiling those 


Whenever I discuss our need for unity I 
invariably find my thinking proceeds to con- 
sideration of labor legislation. I consider 
that in such a time as this we should be 
eager to take every necessary step to insure 
that all our citizens have cause to work to- 
gether with mutual respect. 

In the recent campaign I advanced a pro- 
gram for supplementing the labor law of our 
State by statutes that would bring it abreast 
of the best American legislation of today. I 
meant it when I said it as a candidate. I 
mean it when I say it as Governor. 

Now, I want to recommend for the prompt 
consideration of the legislature the following 
measures to carry out that program: 

First, the power of the court of chancery 
to issue ex parte injunctions in labor dis- 
putes should be sharply curtailed. Anti- 
injunction bills have, for I know not how 
many years, been annually introduced; the 
time has come to pass the legislation. 

The Federal law known as the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, which curbs the power of 
Federal courts to issue injunctions in labor 
disputes, has been almost universally ap- 
proved. At least 17 States, including nearly 
all of the other important industrial States, 
have in recent years passed similar State 
laws. So far as I know, not one State has 
repealed an anti-injunction act. There seems 
to be no evidence that they have not been 
satisfactory. 

Second. The rights guaranteed to workers 
in interstate commerce by Federal law should 
be similarly guaranteed by New Jersey law 
to workers in intrastate commerce. Our 
neighboring States have such statutes which 
seem to work satisfactorily. This proposal 
has been considered here for several years. 
I see no reason why we should wait longer. 

Third. The Federal wages-and-hours law 
should be supplemented by a similar State 
statute. Our present law, covering only 
women and children, is inadequate. 

Fourth. The legislature should set up ade- 
quate machinery for the administration and 
enforcement of these laws. The State labor 
department should be provided with suffi- 
cient funds to enforce existing statutes. 

Fifth. Our present security law should be 
liberalized and should be extended to work- 
ers not now covered by its provisions. It is 
my understanding that our old-age assist- 
ance can be increased without jeopardizing 
the soundness of our reserves. 

Sixth. The public responsibility for citizens 
unable to work cr unable to find work must 
be continued. The public conscience will 
not permit a return to those days when the 
unemployed were left in dire need unaided 
by the State. 

The number of persons on relief appears 
to be declining constantly. While we can- 
not see forward to the time when there will 
be no one in need of public assistance, we 
can expect the financial burden upon the 
State and upon localities to decrease at least 
for the immediate future. 

Seventh. Labor must be represented in the 
administration of the acts that govern it, 
and in other phases of State government. 

New Jersey is an industrial commonwealth, 
and all measures that tend to keep industry 
functioning smoothly contribute to the gen- 
eral prosperity. As one who has been in 
business, I look upon the proposed labor 
program, approved in whole or in part by 
both parties in the recent campaign, as being 
of first importance to employer as well as 
employee. I am sure that progressive busi- 
nessmen will agree with me. 

I am conscious that there are some in 
business who are inclined to fear that any 
labor legislation is, to use that overly inclu- 
sive phrase, against business. Let us all give 
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these proposals a fair trial. I am confident 
that the test of time will show them to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

The State government must not forget to 
encourage legitimate business by every rea- 
sonable means. It should seek to encourage 
industries to locate in our State. I will do 
my part to attain these ends. 


A concrete thing that can be said in this ° 


connection is that no new or additional taxes 
appear to be called for. We should be able 
to carry on the present tasks of the State 
and of the local governments on the income 
now provided. 

Moreover, I shall exert every effort to re- 
duce public expenses. The legislature should 
do likewise. I extend the call for similar 
action to all public officials in the State and 
local governments. 

All of us should keep in mind that State 
and local expenses are too high. We face 
increased Federal taxes made necessary and 
inevitable by the defense program. The 
taxpayers do not call upon us to cut the 
essential services or the humane assistance 
of the State. But we are under every obli- 
gation not to waste a single dollar. 

I come now to a topic that I almost fear 
to broach in this old capital city lest the 
wondering echoes of thousands of speeches 
made here on the subject should tumble 
upon us in an avalanche. That is the dear 
old issue of election reform. 

The present election statute is an appalling 
jumble. In view of our pledges, we public 
officials can never again go before the people 
merely promising election reform. The time 
for promises has passed. An enormous 
amount of time has been consumed in dis- 
cussion, and a vast amount of experience and 
data is presently available. Of course, it is a 
lot to ask some of our legislators to give up 
the election issue. But the people want re- 
form now. 

To meet with my approval any measure 
should set up uniform requirements for regis- 
tration throughout the State. I can see no 
logical justification for the treatment of dif- 
ferent localities in different ways. Evidence 
brought out last year indicated that election 
frauds existed in rural as well as in urban 
communities. We must have a law which 
cleans up this sordid mess in all areas. 

The need for reliable registration rolls seems 
so important to me that I believe the legis- 
lature should first provide for the registration 
anew of all voters in New Jersey. To dispel 
any suspicion of fraud, we should start with 
a clean list. 

This registration should be conducted over 
a period sufficiently long so that voters would 
be given every reasonable opportunity to get 
on the rolls. The sole method of registering 
should be by personal appearance and signa- 
ture. 

Each 4 years, preferably in the Presidential 
year, when the largest number of people 
choose to go to the polls, a re-registration of 
all voters should take place. 

During the intervening years between each 
of these quadrennial personal registrations, 
the voters in every part of the State should 
be carried on their local registry rolls in the 
manner of the present permanent registra- 
tion system. This proviso should be added: 
That voters would be permitted to retain their 
listing only when they voted each year. 

My reason for this limitation is that voters 
would thus be given an additional incentive 
to vote. There is no need to provide the 
convenience of a carry-over registration for 
voters who do exercise their balloting privilege 
each year. Registration facilities, of course, 
should be provided each year for new voters 
and for those who let their registration lapse. 

I have proposed a re-registration of all 
voters by personal signature, a quadrennial 
repetition of this practice, and carry-over list- 
ing of all voters between times as long as 
they annually use their ballots. I offer this 
as a way to retain and uniformly extend much 
of the convenient factor of permanent regis- 
tration without permitting the rolls to at- 


tain the overstuffed character that seems in- 
evitable under the present registration sys- 
tem. 

The only alternative that I see if this cor- 
rection is not made in the permanent regis- 
tration system is a change to uniform, an- 
nual personal registration. 

In application of either of the registration 
proposals here given, the law against voters 
registering and voting at the same time 
should be strictly enforced. 

The legislature should clear up the con- 
flict of statutes on recount and fraud pro- 
ceedings so that the remedy would be clear 
and economical. 

The present administration of the election 
law is needlessly expensive to some localities. 
Any revision should correct the injustices. 
The use of voting machines should be uni- 
formly optional. 

The legislature should provide that the gov- 
erning body of every municipality having a 
population of 25,000 and over shall call for 
a referendum by the people at the next gen- 
eral election on the adoption of voting ma- 
chines. 

The election act should have stringent, 
clearly defined, and easily enforceable pen- 
alties for violation of the law. The act should 
be fair and nonpartisan; it should apply 
justly to all citizens and to all localities. 

Some may challenge that this program 
causes registration difficulties for certain 
classes of voters. The inconvenience caused 
by this new system of registration should 
seem relatively inconsequential to those pri- 
marily interested in the elimination of vot- 
ing frauds. 

We all understand that no law that could 
be drawn will prevent frauds if election offi- 
cials and law enforcement agencies fail in 
their obligations. Yet we should devote our 
primary attention to devising a law provid- 
ing equitable treatment to all parts of the 
State. At the same time we should bend our 
energies to getting honest, capable admin- 
istrators for the law. 

There are fundamental troubles with New 
Jersey’s governmental system which I dis- 
cussed during the campaign. I said then that 
a constitutional convention was needed to 
cure many of these troubles. Last week, my 
opponent in the recent campaign showed that 
he too recognized the need for this remedy. 
I think the introduction of his bill for a con- 
stitutional convention was very timely. 

Of course, to my way of thinking there are 
certain questionable features about the pro- 
visions of that bill. I certainly do not ap- 
prove of wasting State, county, and munici- 
pal funds on a special election, which would 
probably cost the taxpayers another half mil- 
lion dollars. After almost 100 years under 
the present constitution, I think we might 
wait for selection of convention delegates un- 
til the next general election. 

Then there is question about the wisdom 
of choosing delegates selected on the same 
basis as the present legislative apportion- 
ment. A criticism that may be fairly made 
about the upper house of our legislature is 
that it constitutes a law-making body in 
which acres are represented rather than peo- 
ple. It might be that at the convention the 
acres would outvote the people. That has 
happened at times, I am told, in the Senate. 

You legislators are aware of the reasons 
why revamping of the State constitution is 
needed. 

We have more than four-score independent, 
or semi-independent State agencies, some 
with their own incomes and budgets, some 
which are little governments on their own. 

No one, therefore, can say just what the 
government of New Jersey costs. No one can 
get a complete picture of what is going on. 

The Governor should be given effective 
control over this administrative conglomera- 
tion. The 80 agencies should be consoli- 
dated into no more than 20 and a governor’s 
cabinet drawn from their executives. 

A veto power that amounts to something 
should be given to the Governor. He is the 
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one State official elected by all of the citi- 
zens and should have power to stop faulty, 
partisan, or sectional legislation. 

The Governor’s term should be changed 
to 4 years and the elections should be held 
in years other than Presidential-election ones 
to avoid confusion of national and State 
issues. 

The existing representative inequality that 
permits a majority of the senate to be 
formed from the representatives of 15 per- 
cent of the people should be eradicated. If 
the two-house legislature be retained, which 
is a debatable question, the term of sena- 
tors should be lengthened to 4 years. The 
term of assemblymen should be 2 years. 

A new constitution should be more amend- 
able. 

The needlessly confusing system of courts 
should be altered to produce an arrangement 
that would be simple, responsible, and less 
costly. 

I wish to emphasize the last point—until 
the old constitution is properly revised there 
is little likelihood of attaining any real, solid 
economy in the State government. Under 
a properly modernized constitution, I believe 
your Governor could save the people mil- 
lions of dollars each year. 

One weakness of the governmental struc- 
ture should be corrected, I believe, without 
waiting upon the lengthy processes of a con- 
vention. I recommend that the legislature 
clarify and strengthen the Governor’s powers 
to permit him or persons appointed by him 
to investigate the management and affairs 
of any board, bureau, commission, or depart- 
ment. 

Such power will be of little value unless 
the Governor is also given powers enabling 
him to take suitable action when evidence 
reveals mismanagement, inefficiency, dishon- 
esty, or betrayal of the public trust. Here 
again, the signs of bipartisan interest in 
such a measure makes me hopeful that legis- 
lation can be enacted in a comparatively 
short time. 

These are all the suggestions for legisla- 
tion I wish to propose today. I have indi- 
cated the importance I attach to these pro- 
posals. Yet there is this to be added: New 
laws are not going to cure all of New Jersey’s 
troubles, nor are any new laws needed to 
remedy certain causes of deep dissatisfaction 
among many of our citizens. 

I said that I intended to discuss the man- 
ner in which the tasks of the State’s govern- 
ment are performed. I would like to begin 
by commenting on the administration of 
justice in New Jersey. 

There was a time when the decisions of our 
courts were widely quoted, and they set prec- 
edents that were always respected and often 
followed by the courts of other States. We 
had a long procession of extraordinarily able 
and learned judges who left their impression 
not only upon our law but also upon the law 
everywhere in the United States. 

We have today many men of such char- 
acter and capacity in our courts. They 
should be reappointed when their terms ex- 
pire. Where we do not have such men, 
lawyers with these high qualifications must 
be sought out and persuaded to leave their 
private practices to serve the State. 

We may as well face the fact that, in spite 
of many excellent contemporary jurists, the 
“Jersey justice,” of which we are so proud, is 
beginning to take on a new meaning, a mean- 
ing that none of us can view with approval. 

No one needs to be a lawyer to sense the 
change. Lawyers and judges for whcse char- 
acter and judgment I have great respect have 
discussed it with me. That fine, old phrase, 
“Jersey justice,” has come to denote to many 
people a peculiar admixture of justice and 
politics in an extremely confusing system of 
courts. 

So far as the power to appoint members 
of the judiciary resides in me, I shall en- 
deavor to appoint only men of the highest 
legal ability and reputation. For the good of 
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our democracy the people must have unim- 
paired confidence in the sanctity of the courts 
and in the impartial administration of 
justice. 

Another dissatisfaction that many citizens 
have with our State government centers 
around the reports heard from time to time 
that there are those directly or indirectly 
concerned with the State’s affairs who seem 
to have a remarkably lucrative sort of luck. 
To put it in plain American words, the people 
suspect that there is a good deal of “gravy” 
to be had at Trenton. 

Now, we all understand that suspicions 
and rumors often grow from jealousy. Yet 
there have been cases where the public could 
not be blamed for being suspicious. I shall 
expect all of our State officials to conduct 
their departments in the next 3 years so 
that there can be no cause for such reports. 
I intend to dig into any well-founded reports 
of that nature. 

I wish to interject something about my 
philosophy of government. It bears on how 
well we run the government here in Trenton 
for the next 3 years, and I would like the 
public to think it over as well as the legis- 
lators. 

In recent years, the Federal Government 
has quite properly taken over the task of 
dealing with numerous problems that for- 
merly were left to the care of the States. 
Some of these problems had to be tackled 
by the Federal Government because they had 
attained a magnitude, attendant on the in- 
terstate development of social and commer- 
cial questions, which could only be met by 
national action. Other problems, however, 
had to be taken in hand by the Federal 
Government because public opinion despaired 
of the handling they were being given by the 
States. 

Many people, including influential resi- 
dents of New Jersey, have expressed disap- 
proval of the trend toward centralized gov- 
ernment. It might be added that similar 
views have been expressed in my hearing by 
influential members of the present Federal 
administration. I, too, hold the view that it 
would be better for the States to deal with 
all problems they can effectively handle. 

It is a simple enough rule, in running 
either a government or a business, that the 
larger and more complex a department, the 
harder it is for the executive to attain 
effective results. Divide a problem, if it be 
the kind that lends itself to division, and 
the executive can give more of his skill to 
each phase of his work. 

I am sure that when a problem can be 
dealt with in the neighborhood where it ex- 
ists, government can do a better job on that 
problem, and the citizens who are involved 
can more readily keep the government in- 
formed on the success of its efforts. 

Now, when I say a localized governmental 
agency can do a better job, I do not mean 
that it always will. I want to emphasize 
that the Federal Government has taken over 
some of its present activities because the 
States had generally failed to do those things 
for themselves. 

Public opinion quite naturally presses for 
Federal action on a problem when the States 
prove inadequate. Yet that process keeps 
piling new problems and more complexities 
onto the Federal administration all the time. 

I say to you legislators and to all citizens 
of the State—especially to those who have 
voiced alarm at what I consider the most 
necessary concentrations of authority in 
Washington—that the better we re able 
to conduct our government in Trenton the 
fewer of our problems will have to be han- 
dled by the Federal Government. Let us 
do our job in New Jersey. 

I have left my business affairs and gone 
into government because I realize that per- 
sonal effort by individual citizens is what 
shapes the form of government and deter- 
mines the success of its operation. This cer- 
tainly is a time when we all owe to our 
country and ourselves the duty of making 


this representative government of ours work 
even better. The price of failure in the 
present warring world can be the loss of our 
liberties. 

I shall have to call upon numerous men 
and women to give their capacities to the 
service of this State. Our basic reliance in 
accomplishing the work entrusted to us by 
the citizens must rest upon the capacity and 
honor of State officials and employees. 
Therefore I ask you legislators to cooperate 
with me in placing honorable and capable 
men and women in the judicial positions 
and managerial posts of our State activities. 

If all of us do our jobs in maintaining 
a high standard of government personnel, 
we will have taken the primary step toward 
discharging our responsibility to our fellow 
Jerseyans. Then, with the help of the public 
and the beneficence of God, we should be 
able to go on in these coming 3 years to cope 
with our own problems in New Jersey and 
to throw our unified strength against the 
difficulties confronting all of the United 
States. 
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HON. HATTIE W. CARAWAY 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1941 
LETTER FROM THE ARKANSAS GAZETTE 


Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter published in a recent edi- 
tion of the Arkansas Gazette with refer- 
ence to social security as found on the 
farm. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

[From the Arkansas Gazette] 


BELIEVES BEST SOCIAL SECURITY IS TO BE FOUND 
ON THE FARM 


To the EprTror OF THE GAZETTE: 

While our high-powered politicians are all 
confused about fcreign affairs and rearma- 
ment, we farmers might be thinking about 
what the world is going to have to have re- 
gardless of who wins the war, and that is 
something to eat and something to wear and 
a place to live. As long as there are people 
in this world they are going to eat and wear 
out and consume things, and it is always 
safe to be in the business of producing these 
things. 

My 3 years’ residence in these hills has 
convinced me that there is no chance to 
make big money here, but I am also con- 
vinced that there is more social security here 
than there is in any public works in the 
cities that may sometime soon be ghost 
towns. There is more security in trying to 
make a living here than there is in trying to 
make big money in the great agricultural 
regions. With 40, 80, or 160 acres here in 
these hills and a few dairy cows, a few pigs 
and poultry, a few stands of bees, a little 
home orchard, and a small garden well fer- 
tilized with barnyard manure, it will be 
mighty hard to starve a family out. 

With the help of the county agent and 
the vocational-agriculture teacher and his 
classes in the local high school, we scon can 
have the highest producing herds and flocks 
to be found anywhere. The county agent 
will gladly help us to lay out fields, pas- 
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tures, orchards, and gardens and to secure 
the best foundation stock, while the voca- 
tional-agriculture man and his classes will 
gladly help us to cull them and test our 
milk to aid us in weeding our our poor pro- 
ducers. 

Come to my piace, boys and girls, with 
your teacher and try out the projects. 

Yours for better homes in Arkansas. 

J. WHITFIELD TAYLOR. 
MOUNTAIN VIEW. ARK. 
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HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, January 23, 1941 


REPORT OF ECONOMISTS’ NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON MONETARY POLICY 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Appendix of the RecorD a very important 
report which has just been made by a 
group of 49 distinguished American econ- 
omists on the subject of inflation, a usual 
accompaniment of war. These 49 econo- 
mists have succinctly analyzed our haz- 
ards and exposure in connection with 
the program of inflation. I think it is 
an exceedingly important document; 
certainly it is an exceedingly important 
subject and an exceedingly dangerous 
hazard. I ask that the report of the 
committee be printed in the Appendix 
and that the names of the members of 
the monetary committee be identified 
in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the report, 
together with the names of the signers, 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INFLATION—A UsuaL ACCOMPANIMENT OF WAR 


For some time there has been in the United 
States a widespread fear that the country is 
heading toward serious inflation. This fear, 
of late, has grown stronger as the result of 
our recently adopted program of heavy mili- 
tary and naval expenditures for purposes of 
defense. Is this fear justified? If so, what, 
if anything, can be done to meet the danger? 

Historically speaking, inflation is a usual 
accompaniment of war. During the last cen- 
tury and a half, at least in every great war in 
the Western Hemisphere, the principal bel- 
ligerents have all experienced serious infla- 
ticn. This is true, for example, of our Amer- 
ican Revolution, the Napoleonic wars, the 
American Civil War, and the Franco-Prussian 
War. The widespread inflation of the period 
of the first World War and the years immedi- 
ately following is still a tragic memory for 
many millions of people in Europe. In some 
belligerent countries like Germany, Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, and Austria, the inflation 
carried the cost of living to astronomical 
heights. In others the inflation was very 
serious, but not catastrophic, as in France, 
Belgium, and Italy, where advances in the 
wholesale price level reached magnitudes of 
the order of 300 to 600 percent. In some 
other belligerent countries, inflation, though 
very real, was of a still lower order of magni- 
tude. In England, for example, between 1914 
and 1920 the wholesale price level rose 195 
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percent, while in the United States, during 
the same period, it rose 123 percent. 

In all of these cases of wartime inflation 
the governmental authorities and the intelli- 
gent public generally realized that financing 
by means of heavy inflation was bad public 
policy and strove to prevent it, but their 
efforts were of little avail. 


EVILS OF INFLATION 


The evils of extensive inflation have long 
been well known. The cost of living often 
rises faster than wages, to the serious loss 
of many wage earners. Rising prices mean 
a declining purchasing power of the dollar, 
so that all kinds of fixed incomes, and of 
funded capital yielding fixed incomes, de- 
preciate in purchasing power. This covers 
savings-bank deposits, building and loan as- 
sociation credits, the bond and mortgage in- 
vestments of individuals and of our colleges, 
hospitals, and other public welfare institu- 
tions. It also covers all forms of pensions 
and life insurance, including our own gov- 
ernmental social security. If inflation thus 
hurts the creditor, it, of course, per contra, 
helps the debtor, and some people therefore 
benefit by inflation through being able to 
pay their debts with a cheaper and cheaper 
dollar. Experience, however, has repeatedly 
shown that in periods of serious inflation a 
large majority of the people lose, and that 
the class which loses most is the great middle 
class. 


INFLATION IS THE LINE OF LEAST POLITICAL 
RESISTANCE 


If inflation has been so frequent in time 
of war and if its consequences have been so 
harmful, why is it not more effectively re- 
sisted? The principal answer to this ques- 
tion can be given in one brief sentence: As 
a@ method of financing a great national 
emergency like war, inflation is the line of 
least political resistance. In a democracy 
like our own, the men in executive authority 
and in the Congress who determine the Na- 
tion’s financial policies are elected by the 
people and depend on the good will of the 
electorate for their continuance in office. An 
emergency such as a war or threat of war 
demands a large increase in Government 
funds, and demands it quickly. Greatly in- 
creased taxation is usually unpopular among 
the voters. Although rates on existing taxes 
may be raised quickly, the prevailing rates 
of such taxes are often near the point of 
maximum returns, so that further advances 
may reduce rather than increase their reve- 
nue yield. New tax measures take time to 
enact into law and to be put into efficient 
administration. But in time of war it is 
imperative to have ample funds promptly. 
In such a situation the inflationists find 
their opportunity. 

Inflation can provide the Government with 
vast sources of money quickly and, for a 
short time, almost painlessly. In fact, at 
the beginning inflation may act like a pleas- 
ant stimulant. Clearly, as a method of fi- 
nancing, it is the line of least political resist- 
ance. It is nonetheless also the line that 
will cost the Nation most in financial ex- 
pense, and in human hardship and social 
injustice. 


LARGE MONETARY POWERS IN HANDS OF 
PRESIDENT 


The power given to Congress by the Con- 
stitution to regulate the Nation’s money has 
been turned over for the time being almost 
completely to the President by Congress 
through the provisions of recently enacted 
currency laws, notably the Thomas amend- 
ment of 1933, the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, 
and the Silver Purchase Act of 1934. The 
President today possesses practically unlim- 
ited powers for currency and credit expan- 
sion if he cares to use them. 

OUR PRESENT MONETARY AND CREDIT SITUATION 
FAVORABLE TO INFLATION 

The economic pressure for inflation in the 

United States at the present time is pare 
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ticularly strong. For at least 7 years our 
Government has been deliberately following 
a cheap-money policy, as evidenced by such 
measures as the debasement of the gold dol- 
lar and our silver-purchase program. The 
National Government’s fiscal and economic 
policies during the last 8 years, moreover, 
involving heavy budget deficits every year, 
have expressed themselves in an increase in 
the National Government debt (direct and 
guaranteed) from $19,000,000,000 to $49,000,- 
000,000. A large part of this debt has not 
been bought by the savings of private in- 
vestors and put into their strong boxes, but 
has been bought by our banks, paid for by 
bank credit, and is held in the portfolios of 
these banks. This procedure, when accom- 
panied by such highly excessive bank re- 
serves as we have today, is a powerful force 
in the direction of inflation. At the present 
time our insured commercial banks and our 
Federal Reserve banks alone own over $18,- 
000,000,000 of this debt. 

Industrial production in the United States 
for 1940 (to date), according to Federal Re- 
serve figures, is 6 percent higher than it was 
in 1929. Our wholesale price level has aver- 
aged 18 percent lower. Yet our money in 
circulation has increased 62 percent, our de- 
mand bank deposits in reporting member 
banks have increased ahout 50 percent, and 
member-bank reserves 362 percent, which 
gives us, despite a great increase in legal- 
reserve requirements, excess reserves of 
$6,172,000,000 for 1940, as compared with only 
$43,000,000 for 1929. Our check money, more- 
over, with which we perform over 90 percent 
of our business, is circulating much less rap- 
idly than it did in what are considered to 
have been normal times. This so-called ve- 
locity of deposit-currency circulation for 101 
leading cities of the country, for example, 
averaged 55.1 for the year 1926 and for 1940 
to date has averaged only 19.5. A return of 
these velocities to the 1926 level would alone 
represent nearly a tripling of our deposit- 
currency circulation. Then too, there is our 
huge accumulation of silver bullion, which 
the President, by using his authority “to coin 
the seigniorage,” could transform into many 
hundreds of millions of dollars of silver cer- 
tificates. 

We are in a situation of monetary and 
credit “glut,” and the inflation potentialities 
at the present time are enormous. They are 
enough, if fully utilized, to multiply our sup- 
ply of circulating media manyfold. Some of 
this potential currency and credit expansion 
should, of course, be absorbed by a rapidly 
increasing physical volume of business 
brought about by our expanding production 
for national defense. 


MEASURES NEEDED FOR CHECKING INFLATION 


If the Nation is to avoid a serious inflation 
in a situation like this, when heavy defense 
expenditures are pulling strongly “to take up 
the slack,” the public must demand of the 
Government, and demand vigorously, the 
prompt adoption of certain very elementary 
policies of sound finance. They are: 

(1) While adequately meeting the need for 
defense expenditures, the Government should 
cut ordinary expenditures to the bone, and 
“pump priming” should be discontinued. 
War preparation demands will of themselves 
work the pump fast enough, and should make 
possible a rapid absorption of the unem- 
ployed into our expanding war industries and 
the military service. 

(2) The Government should plan to meet a 
large and increasing proportion of its ex- 
penditures out of taxation. 

(3) It should be the policy of the Govern- 
ment in what borrowing it is compelled to 
do to make the terms such as to cause the 
debt to be paid for out of current income and 
to go increasingly into the strongboxes of 
private investors, especially of the people of 
small and moderate means, rather than into 
the banks, where it is much more likely to be 
employed as a basis for inflation. 

(4) The President should refrain from 
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using the dangerous inflationary powers 
which Congress has placed in his hands, or, 
better still, Congress should repeal such ex- 
isting legislation as that giving him power to 
reduce the gold content of the dollar, to 
make further purchases of silver, to coin the 
silver seigniorage, to adopt bimetallism, and 
to increase the issue of greenbacks. In other 
words, our monetary system should be placed 
firmly upon the statutory basis where it was 
originally placed by the Constitution, which 
gave to Congress the power “to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof.” 

(5) The present limit on the power of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System to increase the legal-reserve require- 
ments for member banks should be removed. 

(6) Convertibility of our money into gold 
on demand should be restored, and gold coin 
should again be minted and put into circula- 
tion. This will strengthen confidence in our 
money and place strong checks on the Gov- 
ernment’s inflationary powers. 

Eugene E. Agger,’ Rutgers University; 
Charles C. Arbuthnot, Western Re- 
serve University; Don C. Barrett, 
Haverford College; James Washing- 
ton Bell,? Northwestern University; 
Ernest L. Bogart, University of Ili- 
nois; Jules I. Bogen, the Journal 
of Commerce and New York Uni- 
versity; William Adams Brown, Jr., 
Brown University; J. Ray Cable, 
Washington University; Wilbur P. 
Calhoun, University of Cincinnati; 
William W. Cumberland, New York 
City; William E. Dunkman,' the 


University of Rochester; D. W. 
Ellsworth, National Industrial 
Conference Board; Charles C. 


Fichtner, University of Arkansas; 
Clyde Olin Fisher,’ Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; J. Anderson Fitzgerald, the 
University of Texas; Herbert F. 
Fraser, Swarthmore College; Roy 
L. Garis, Vanderbilt University; 
Harry D. Gideonse, Brooklyn Col- 
lege; E. C. Harwood, American In- 
stitute for Economic Research; 


Hudson B. Hastings, Yale Uni- 
versity; William F. MHauhart, 
Southern Methodist University; 


Frederick C. Hicks, University of 
Cincinnati; John Thom Holds- 
worth, the University of Miami; 
Edwin W. Kemmerer, Princeton 
University; William H. Kiekhofer, 
the University of Wisconsin; David 
Kinley, University of Ilinois; 
Frederic E. Lee, University of Illi- 
nois; Ray V. Leffier, Dartmouth 
College; J. L. Leonard, University 
of Southern California; Arthur W. 
Marget,’ University of Minnesota; 
A. Wilfred May, New York City; 
Margaret G. Myers, Vassar College; 
Ernest Minor Patterson University 
of Pennsylvania; Clyde W. Phelps, 
University of Chattanooga; Ches- 
ter A. Phillips, the State University 
of Iowa; Charles L. Prather, Syra- 
cuse University; Howard H. Pres- 
ton, University of Washington; 
Leland Rex Robinson, New York 
City; Olin Glenn Saxon, Yale Uni- 
versity; Joseph A. Schumpeter, 
Harvard University; Walter E. 
Spahr, New York University; Oliver 
M. W. Sprague,? Harvard Univer- 
sity; Alvin S. Tostlebe,' the College 
of Wooster; James B. Trant, Loui- 
siana State University; Russell 
Weisman, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; William O. Weyforth, the 
Johns Hopkins University; Na- 
thaniel R. Whitney, the Procter & 
Gamble Co.; Max Winkler, the Col- 
lege of the City of New York; Ivan 
Wright, Brooklyn College. 


1 With reservations as to No. 6. 
2? With reservations as to No. 5. 
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Speaker Sam Rayburn Restates America’s 
Faith in Principles of Its Founders— 
Principles Adequate To Meet Changes 
of the Centuries Without Breaking 
Upon the Rocks and Shoals of World 
Upheaval 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1941 


ADDRESSES BY HON. LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON, OF TEXAS; HON. LUTHER A. JOHN- 
SON, OF TEXAS; AND HON. SAM RAY- 
BURN, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 10, 1940, at the Adolphus Hotel, 
the city of Dallas, Tex., paid tribute to 
Texas’ first citizen, the Honorable Sam 
RayeBurn, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

More than 1,500 persons were in at- 
tendance, including distinguished citi- 
zens from all of Texas and the adjoining 
States of Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
present herewith the three principal ad- 
dresses of the occasion—those of Hon. 
LyNbon B. JoHNson, Member of Congress 
from the Tenth Texas District; Hon. 
LUTHER A, JoHNSON, Member of Congress 
from the Sixth Texas District, who in- 
troduced the Speaker; and Speaker 
RAYBURN: 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Friends and fellow Texans, for me to at- 
tempt to pay a proper compliment to Sam 
RAYEURN is a pretty big order. 

Here I am one of the most inexperienced 
members of the Texas delegation talking 
about one of the most experienced—a vet- 
eran. The rookie compliments the general, 
who is a good general. 

The people out at Johnson City helped me 
to get to Washington and have my first 
glimpse of the Capitol about 10 years ago. 
Most of my time since then has been spent 
there, looking and listening and trying to 
learn. There is an unbelievable amount to 
learn. 

There has not been a moment of that dec- 
ade when I have not been thrilled to watch 
our Texas leaders in action on the national 
stage—Sam RAYBURN as a Congressman, as 
a committee chairman, as majority leader, as 
Speaker; Morris SHEPPARD, the man who has 
guided the tremendous military affairs of 
this country through many a legislative bat- 
tle. Texas sent Morris SHEPPARD to Wash- 
ington a generation ago and, in its wisdom, 
kept him there. He is more important and 
influential today than ever, more of a force 
Texas and America need. 


TOM CONNALLY—GREAT IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Every Texan thrills when from the gallery 
he watches Tom CONNALLY lead debate on 
American foreign policy in the Senate. 

When a business executive like Jesse Jones, 
holding two of the most important key posi- 
tions of the United States Government, is at 
the helm, Texans know why all their country- 


men feel safe. When a truly great, coura- 
geous lawyer like our own Alvin Wirtz, of 
Austin, is called to be Under Secretary of 
the Interior, and our typically Texas Grover 
Hill to be Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
this country is not in careless hands, indeed. 
We know these men. We know they are the 
cream of the crop. 

Then there is the Texas delegation in the 
House. Time and again political analysts 
and historians have endeavored to figure the 
reason for its unique power. Well, you and I 
know the men included in that delegation. 
Knowing them, we know the key. 

Then there is Harold Young up in Wash- 
ington helping run the national campaign. 
Just to talk with that man is a liberal edu- 
cation. Just to talk with him, if he isn’t too 
busy with phone calls back to Dallas to Bill 
Kittrell, George Purl, and Martin Winfrey, I 
mean. Harold is always selling Dallas. He 
has plenty to sell and he does it well. If you 
know Harold, you know Dallas, and knowing 
both, you are better. 


RAYBURN THIRD HIGHEST IN UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Some day, if anybody ever lets me speak 
again, I’d like to talk some more about these 
great Texans and other outstanding Texans. 
I'd like to tell about the fine service they have 
given, still are giving. But tonight it’s Sam’s 
party, and if I am but to hit the high spots 
about him, I’ve got to hurry. Through your 
courtesy I join in paying tribute to a young 
Texan who went out to make his way in the 
world, and who accomplished his ideal, not 
only for himself but to the greater glory of 
his State. 

Sam RayYBuRN, Over there, is not only a great 
Texan tonight, he is an outstanding American 
Texas has given the world. Just a few weeks 
ago he was majority leader of the House of 
Representatives—a high and responsible job 
in itself. Since then his talents, his genius, 
and old-fashioned capacity for hard work 
have won him another promotion. He comes 
to us tonight the third highest ranking offi- 
cial in the most powerful nation in the world. 
He is now head of the greatest lawmaking 
body man has ever conceived. The President 
and Vice President alone outrank him. He is 
the first of the 435 Delegates charged by the 
people themselves to make laws to govern the 
lives, fortunes, and security of 130,000,000 
people. 

Sam RaYBurRN is a modest man. He doesn’t 
talk about himself. His friends have to do 
all the talking. 


SAM RAYBURN EMBODIES IDEALS OF ALL TEXANS 


No one here, at least, will dispute me when 
I speak of the greatness of Texas. But why 
is it great? There isn’t a square inch of land 
here now that wasn’t here a hundred, a thou- 
sand, years ago. All the hills of centuries ago 
are here. So are the plains, the fertile river 
bottoms, seacoasts, oil, sulfur, and mineral 
deposits, the grasslands and the piney wocds. 
Something turned all these things from pure 
scenery into useful implements for a thriving 
civilization. It was, of course, the men and 
women who came as pioneers in the days be- 
fore the Republic and after. They made this 
land great. Their leaders, out of their own 
ranks, made them make this land great. 


Look at Sam RAysurN and you are looking 
at Texas. If ever there was a Texas product, 
it is Sam. The third man in the American 
Government came from one of those families 
which, in the free and stimulating atmos- 
phere of Texas, American ideals grew, ex- 
panded, progressed. 

Sam had before his eyes as a child back in 
Tennessee, where he was born, the example 
of a mother and father who were brave, 
courageous, faithful to their principles, and 
determined. They were the kind of folks who 
picked up their flock of 12, sold out their 
tiny corn farm because it was inadequate, 
and moved to Texas to raise cotton. 
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ADVERSITY FAILS TO DAMPEN FAMILY’S FAITH 


They didn’t know how to raise cotton in 
north Texas in those days. But they weren't 
afraid. They invested every dime they had 
in a 40-acre north Texas cotton farm. The 
first year the rains came, the winds blew, 
the bugs descended, and the sun blazed down. 
Everything that could happen did happen. 
They made two and one-half bales that sea- 
son—to live on through the year. A new 
baby came to join the family circle, and an 
uncle was invited into the fold, too. Four- 
teen people to live off of two and one-half 
bales of cotton. That didn’t scare the Ray- 
burns, whose dad had been a Confederate sol- 
dier, a survivor of a lost cause, who came out 
of it a parolee, denied even his horse. They 
didn’t quit. They had never heard the word 
“quit.” They lived, picked up experience 
from disaster, drove on. 

These are only a few words to tell you of 
the background of this Texas leader of today. 
A history full of words couldn’t draw a bet- 
ter picture. Could a man reared in such an 
environment of faith, confidence, strength, 
courage, fail when he attained his manhood 
to forge ahead? I don’t have to ask you 
Texans that question. You aren’t surprised 
when I remind you that Sam RAYBURN was 
elected to the Texas House of Representa- 
tives when he was 24 years old. He served 
in Austin 6 years and became the speaker. 


DALLAS GAVEL CALLS HOUSE TO ORDER NOW 


You Dallas people knew what to expect. 
Back in 1934 Clary and Charles Bates, two 
Texas boys, gave him a gavel made in a Dallas 
high school, to be used when he became 
Speaker. That Dallas gavel calls the House 
to order every day it meets now. 

In 1912 Sam Rayspurn had so won the 

respect and admiration of the people in his 
legislative district that when he asked them 
to send him to Congress they didn’t hesitate. 
They elected him hands down. That was the 
year President Wilson went into office. Sam 
has been in Congress ever since. 
- The test of a man who reaches a high 
place is whether he is big enough to stay 
there. Sam Raysurn has always proved, 
after every promotion, that he was too ‘big 
to stay where he was. He had gone toward 
the top by sheer force of his Texas spirit. 
I don’t think we can safely say he as reached 
the top yet. In a century and a half, of the 
hundreds of millions of Americans who have 
come and gone, only 44 have been Speakers 
of the House. This is but slightly more than 
the number of men who have been Presi- 
dent. Speakers are rare, and so are men 
like Sam. 

His record for legislation is brilliant. 
George W. Stimpson, the famous and beloved 
Washington correspondent and former presi- 
dent of the National Press Club, says this 
about the record: “I had intended to list 
some of the important laws on the statute 
books for which SAM RayBURN was primarily 
responsible. But I find it would require two 
or three newspaper columns to name them.” 
So George Stimpson gave it up. 

PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION RAYBURN’S SPECIALTY 


Time will not permit me to name them, 
either, except for one or two. Because he 
sponsored rural electrification, long lines of 
wires reach across the plains of America to- 
day. The power they distribute cooks meals, 
lights lamps in farmhouses far off the main 
roads. They take the world into doors closed 
to the world—by radio. Their energy saws 
wood, washes clothes, ices food, churns but- 
ter—does a thousand other jobs. They bring 
plenty of power to do the work at prices 
modest purses can bear. This power replaces 
the drudgery of yesterday with the comforts 
of today. 

The widow, school teacher, businessman, 
laborer, farmer, scrimping and saving for a 
little backlog against misfortune, honor Sam 
RayYBuRN. He fought to put the Securities 
Act, the Securities Exchange Act, and the 
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Utility Holding Company Act on the statutes. 
Now they can expect to get their little nest 
egg back when they invest it. Women once 
taught school for 50 years just to own an 
equity in 500 acres of blue sky. 

RAYBURN HELPS AMERICA CONSERVE ITS HERITAGE 


Because Sam Raysurn and men like him 
deplored the wasting of America’s natural re- 
sources, mighty programs of conservation 
are in operation today. We are fighting to 
save our land, our great heritage, to halter 
our rivers, preserve our forests. On Red 
River, the Brazos River, the Colorado River, 
on many other rivers from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, we are storing flood waters to use 
when there is no water, to give us electric 
power when we need it. This enlightened 
legislation, this fine foresight, have already 
borne more fruit than we expected. Besides 
conservation, when we need power for defense 
work we have it. 

Suffice it to say that in his quarter of < cen- 
tury as a Congressman and congressional 
leader some battle Sam Raypurn has waged 
has affected the life of every man, woman, 
and child in America, and affecting it, im- 
proved it. 

When he has followed the dictates of his 
upbringing and pioneered against rank in- 
justices he has been called a radical. When 
out of his deliberate judgment he has lassoed 
some dreamer with a half-baked scheme to 
saddle the American people, he has been 
called a reactionary. He has been called 
everything—liberal and tory, revolutionist, 
and standpatter. Those who know him real- 
ize he has never been but one thing—the 
same Sam Raysurn, experienced, poised, capa- 
ble, with one unswerving purpose—the most 
good for the most people. No man in either 
House of Congress has done more for progres- 
sive legislation. No man has held more closely 
to the democratic principles laid down in 
the Constitution. He has gone forward, but 
not out of bounds. He has played on the 
constitutional fairways, not out in the rough 
where leaders of other democracies have ex- 
perimented with fire, to carry their countries 
down and out in this world of change and 
upheaval. 

FOURTH DISTRICT VOTERS DUE THANKS OF NATION 

In concluding I think it is well for all Texas 
and Texans to turn their eyes now to the peo- 
ple of the Fourth Congressional District. To 
you good folks along Red River, in city and 
country, in all the areas of the Fourth Dis- 
trict, I want to say a few words for all of us 
who are here. You small businessmen, farm- 
ers, housewives, laborers, judges, mayors, law- 
yers, doctors, clerks—all of you—are the ones 
who invested faith in Sam Raysurn long ago 
and had the courage to keep him in Congress, 
The thanks of a grateful Texas, of a grateful 
America, are due you. We salute you. You 
have demonstrated you know your business. 

I think we all, living as we do in hours of 
emergency and strain, may well thank our 
lucky stars for all our leaders. Disaster, ruin, 
desolation stalk the world this bitter winter. 
Dictators abroad are leading their people by 
suppressing them, starving them, blowing up 
their resources in explosions from the skies 
and in the seas, laying the land in waste and 
millions in their graves. They are bossing, 
whipping, killing, torturing their people to 
lead them. 

In this democracy of ours we shall enter a 
new year stronger within and without than 
we ever have been. We shall be thankful that 
men like President Roosevelt, Vice President 
Wallace, Speaker Raysurn, and the many 
outstanding, mature minds of our Texas dele- 
gation, are our leaders. From their hands we 
shall receive good, not evil. Under them 
we can go forward in peace, strong and 
secure. 

ApprESs OF CONGRESSMAN LUTHER JOHNSON 

This occasion tonight is a just and richly 
deserved tribute to a great Texan, a@ great 
American. No higher enconium could be 
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For some years, gradually and experimen- |! of the leaders of a coalition of parties or | eress itself to supplant. rather than merely 


paid any man than to be called and deserve 
that title. I measure my words when I call 
Speaker Raysurn a great American; and that 
opinion is based not on hearsay or reputa- 
tion but from an intimate association with 
him for nearly 18 years as his colleague in 
the House. 

While I was active in the practice of the 
legal profession I have said many times: “If 
you want to really know a man, practice law 
with him, try cases with him and against 
him, and you will soon find out his tapa- 
bilities, his character, his weaknesses, and his 
strength.” 

Since my service in Congress I have also 
come to know there is another forum, other 
than the courtroom, where the measurement 
of men may be accurately taken, and that is 
in the Congress of the United States and 
among the colleagues with whom you serve. 

As a general rule, Members of Congress 
know one another better than their con- 
stituents know them—perhaps I should 
qualify this by saying better than a majority 
of their constituents know them. 


HONORS OF HOUSE WON IN ACID TEST OF 
DURABILITY 


This statement is especially true in recent 
years, when the almost continuous sessions 
of Congress have required the Members to 
remain almost constantly in Washington. 
The Members see their colleagues daily while 
their constituents see them only at intervals. 
The Members see their colleagues while they 
are on duty and while they are under fire 
and in meeting crises, and these are the times 
and these are the tests which determine the 
character, the caliber, and the fiber of which 
men are made. 

And let me say this: The membership of 
the House knows how to appraise the real 
value and ability of its individual Members. 
The House seldom makes a mistake in its 
appraisal of a Member. Its judgment is 
critical and exacting, but it is usually accu- 
rate and just. 

I have mentioned these things so that you 
may know that Sam Raysurn’s election as 
majority leader by his party and his subse- 
quent election to the Speakership of the 
House at the present session of Congress, 
without opposition, was neither accidental 
nor automatic but came to him as the high- 
est tribute that could be paid any man—to 
be chosen out of a membership of 435 by his 
colleagues, who know him and who are dis- 
cerning, critical, and exacting in choosing 
their leaders. 


ABILITY, NOT SENIORITY, GOVERNS HIGHEST 
HONOR IN HOUSE 

His 28 years of continuous service as a 
Member of the House contributed to, but 
was not controlling in, his selection. Senior- 
ity alone controls committee assignments 
and one’s rank upon the committee, but 
when it comes to fill the exalted office of 
Speaker of the House, the highest honor 
that that historic body can confer, there 
must be something plus seniority—real abil- 
ity, true qualities of leadership, seasoned 
experience, poise, good judgment, and one 
whose character and personality inspire the 
faith of his colleagues that he can and will 
do the right thing. Sam RAYBURN’S 28 years 
of faithful and able service in the House 
demonstrated to its membership beyond all 
doubt that he was not only preeminentiy 
fitted for the place but was the type of man 
who would reflect credit upon the great office 
to which he was chosen. 

His selection as Speaker has been vindi- 
cated and he has confirmed the faith of his 
fellow Members in him by measuring up to 
the highest standards of that exalted office. 

The Seventy-sixth Congress, of which he 
is now Speaker of the House, after one of the 
longest continuous sessions on record, will 
soon automatically expire, and on January 
8 there will convene in Washington a new 
Congress—the Seventy-seventh—and he will 
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be chosen Speaker of the House in that Con- 
gress by the vote of every Member save the 
Republicans, who, following the time-hon- 
ored custom and for the sake of party regu- 
larity, will cast their votes for whatever 
losing candidate they chance to designate. 


TRIBUTES POUR IN AS ANSWERS TO NOMINATION 


As the chairman of the Texas delegation 
in the House, recently I addressed a letter to 
the Democratic Members of the House, ad- 
vising that the Texas delegation would pre- 
sent the name of the present Speaker, Hon. 
Sam Raysurn, for reelection as Speaker in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, and I wish you 
could read the letters which came to me in 
reply. The response was immediate, spon- 
taneous, and enthusiastic, all pledging not 
only their support but stating that none 
could or would even think of opposing Sam 
RAYBURN, in view of the fine record he has 
made, and the tributes they paid him in these 
letters were complimentary in the highest 
degree, and many of them used the designa- 
tion I did in opening these remarks by call- 
ing him a great American, which he ss in 
every sense of the word—great in character, 
great in service, great in ability. 

While Texas and the Nation are indebted 
to the Fourth Congressional District of Texas 
for sending a man like Sam RAysBurN to Con- 
gress and continuing to send him for 28 years, 
the people of that district, the citizens of 
Texas, and the Nation are indebted to Sam 
RayYBuRN for being what he is. Possessing 
not only a great intellect, a heart that beats 
in sympathy and love for his fellow man, a 
most pleasing personality, but better still and 
more enduring than these, his life is but- 
tressed by a rugged character of old-fashioned 
honesty and integrity which he inherited 
from his Tennessee forebears. 

SPEAKERSHIP IS MAN-KILLING JOB IN MODERN 
TIMES 


He has another requisite qualification for 
Speaker—rugged health and a capacity to en- 
dure worry and hard work. He will have to 
draw heavily on this reserve of physical 
strength, for the Speakership is a man- 
killing job. During my service in Congress 
four Speakers of the House have died while 
serving as Speaker. The public little realizes 
the toll exacted of a man who conscientiously 
performs the exacting duties of this office, 
whose importance and responsibility in our 
Government is next to the Presidency of the 
United States. 

But Sam RAyYBuRN will use the same for- 
mula in his service as Speaker that he has 
throughout his service in Congress. When he 
came to Congress he wisely decided to build 
his congressional career not upon the shift- 
ing sands of meteoric flight and eschewed 
all showy, spectacular appeals for notoriety, 
building his career rather upon the solid rock 
of hard, conscientious work and the use of 
old-fashioned common sense, and by these 
means he advanced slowly but steadily, step 
by step, until he has attained the highest 
legislative honor that can come to mortal 
man. 

I present him, your friend and my friend, 
the man who has brought glory and honor 
to his district, to his State, and to his Nation, 
the Honorable Sam Raysurn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States. 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE SAM RAYBURN 


Mr. Toastmaster and friends, first allow me 
to thank you and all those who in any way 
contributed to this fine affair in my honor. 
I shall never cease to be grateful to you all. 

With the exception of the occasion of the 
splendid homecoming the people of Bonham, 
Fannin County, and the other counties in the 
Fourth Congressional District gave me in 
October, this is the only appearance I have 
been able to make in Texas since being ele- 
vated to the speakership of the House of 
Representatives, 
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I am deeply grateful, therefore, to the peo- 
ple of the Fourth Congressional District who 
have allowed me to serve until I was made 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. I 
am deeply and everlastingly grateful to my 
colleagues in the House of Representatives 
for selecting me as their presiding officer. In 
the halls of memory and in the depths of my 
heart they will not be forgotten. 

It is more than an ordinary privilege in 
these critical and troublesome days to be 
a speaker or a leader of a great representative 
national assembly. Truly representative na- 
tional assemblies are rare in the world today. 


DALLAS GREAT MONUMENT TO FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mas being typical of Texas, there is no 
more notable monument to the American 
spirit of democracy and free enterprise than 
where we meet tonight, the city of Dallas. 
So while we are here together tonight I want 
to talk to you about these things—democracy 
and free enterprise and the Government 
which makes them possible. 

This thriving city, rising above the plains 
and valleys of Texas, is an ideal in concrete 
form. It beckons to every Texas boy, calls 
up his best ambitions, and rouses him to ac- 
cept the healthy challenge his heritage pro- 
vides him. Like most dreaming boys in 
America, he may hope some day to be a great 
farmer, or ranckman, or a leading business or 
professional man. But whether this good for- 
tune comes to him or not, there are still other 
things his Texas ingenuity, his Texas liberty, 
his Texas civilization will get for him. What- 
ever his work, the rewards will be his. There 
is a home here for him, room to expand, a 
business from which he can make a living, 
peace and security in which to operate. 
There are the proved blessings of democracy. 
Texas has them all. 

I come to renew with you the pledge that 
we shall preserve our Texas and American 
democracy in peace under our Constitution. 


ABOLITION OF DEMOCRACY ONCE INCONCEIVABLE 


When I enterec the Congress many years 
ago, it never sericusly occurred to me that 
any country that had once experienced the 
benefits of democratic government would ever 
consent to their abolition. But as we have 
seen democratic institutions destroyed in one 
nation after another in Europe, we have 
come to realize that democracy is something 
that each generation must fight to gain or 
to preserve. 

Our generation must be vigilant if we are 
to preserve our democracy. 

At the end of thc eighteenth century, when 
we fought to gain our democracy, ideas of 
freedom, of the rights of men, and of the 
dignity of the humblest individual were in 
the air. Other countries, inspired by the 
progress of democracy in the New World, 
were soon to enfranchise their citizens and 
to produce forms of government as repre- 
sentative in many respects as our own system. 

But today democracy is on the defensive. 
The forces of dictatorship and intolerance 
have gained the upper hand in many lands. 
We must guard ourselves as never before 
against the contagion of these evil forces. 

It is not enough for us to deplore tyranny 
and oppression wherever found. It is not 
enough for us to arm ourselves to defend our 
free institutions from foreign aggression. We 
must bestir ourselves to see that the social 
and economic unrest which weakened and 
destroyed democracy in Europe does not 
weaken and destrcy democracy in America. 


DEMOCRACY MUST BE KEPT WAY OF LIFE 


It is up to us to see that democracy in 
America is not a matter of political form only 
but a way of life which brings opportunity 
and security to th= common man. 

Americans generally and Texans particu- 
larly have taken pride in the pioneering spirit 
which has given us great faith in ourselves. 
But we must recognize that that faith has 
come largely from the democracy of economic 
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opportunity which our great untapped re- 
sources made possible. 

We must recognize that the rapid indus- 
trialization of our country has brought in- 
creasing inequalities in wealth, in economic 
power, and in economic opportunity. Where- 
as in the past democracy of economic oppor- 
tunity could be had by government letting 
people alone, today a democracy of oppor- 
tunity is possible only with the active help 
of government. There is no opportunity for 
the man who wants to work and cannot find 
a job at a living wage. There is no oppor- 
tunity for a farmer who cannot sell his crops 
for a fair price. 

Today we in America have as much to fear 
from a government which leaves undone the 
things which should be done as we have to 
fear from a government which does things 
which should be left undone. It is for that 
reason that the work of the Government 
today is more important than it has ever 
been at any time in our history. It is for 
that reason that active cooperation between 
the executive and legislative branches of 
government today is more important than 
it has ever been at any time in our history. 


THE FUNCTION OF CONGRESS IN COMPLEX TIMES 


I do not wish to make a political speech 
tonight, but I do want to give you some idea 
of what I conceive to be the function of the 
Congress and its relation to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Under our system of government the Con- 
gress provides the forum, not only where 
public opinion makes itself felt but where 
public opinion is developed, shaped, and 
molded. In this forum men and women 
speak—yes; even scheme—to obtain legis- 
lation which they desire for the Nation. But 
behind their speaking and behind their 
scheming ideas are struggling to be born. 
Democratic government is something far 
more than the counting of votes. 

Of course, in the congressional forum all 
is not pure reason. There are obdurate, sel- 
fish interests, stubborn prejudices, and pas- 
Sionate fears. But reason has a way of ulti- 
mately triumphing over unreason in the 
open forum of public opinion. Only force 
and coercion—the weapons of tyranny—can 
long delay the ultimate triumph of reason. 
Therein lies the virtue of democracy. The 
decisions of a democracy may not always be 
right, but wrong decisions may readily be 
reversed. In a democracy passion may pro- 
pose, but reason will ultimately dispose. 
Under other forms of government what force 
ordains only counterforce can change. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IS ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL 


A true democracy is not possible without 
freedom of men to express their own thoughts 
and to learn from the thoughts of their 
fellow men. As one of the greatest expound- 
ers of our constitutional faith, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, has said: “When men have realized 
that time has upset many fighting faiths, 
they may come to believe even more than 
they believe the very foundations of their 
own conduct that the ultimate good desired 
is better reached by free trade in ideas; that 
the best test of truth is the power of thought 
to get itself accepted in the competition of 
the market; and that truth is the only 
ground upon which their wishes safely can be 
carried out.” 

A truly representative assembly is the 
heart of democracy; without it there can be 
no democracy. A truly representative as- 
sembly must be representative not of a mere 
majority of the people, but of all of the 
people. Such an assembly the founding 
fathers intended the Congress to be; such an 
assembly the Congress has been. In this 
forum the founding fathers intended that 
the will of the majority should prevail, but 
only after the views of the minority as well 
as the majority have been heard. Freedom 
of debate means freedom for the expression 
of views which the majority despise as well 
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as freedom for the expression of views which 
the minority loathe. In a democracy legis- 
lation which represents the will of today’s 
majority are often the ideas of yesterday’s 
minority. Much of the legislation in which 
we take pride today we owe to yesterday's 
valiant minority. Even from our judicial 
history we learn that today’s minority opin- 
ions may become the majority opinions of 
tomorrow. 
PROFITABLE DEBATE MUST TERMINATE WITH 
ACTION 


The powers of debate, valuable as they are, 
generally speaking, are preliminary to the 
business of legislation. The Congress is, and 
was intended to be, more than a debating 
society. Debate must terminate in action if 
effective government is to be carried on. 

How well our lawmaking is done depends 
essentially on the quality of our lawmakers, 
and in that our history enables us to take 
just pride. In our congressional halls have 
been heard the voices of consecrated men, 
men who have spent their energies without 
stint in a whole-hearted devotion to the pub- 
lic good. They gave themselves to their coun- 
try’s service as truly, as unsparingly, and 
with as fine a patriotism as if they had been 
called to serve on a battlefield of war. 

It has become fashionable in some quar- 
ters to disparage the capacities of public 
servants as a Class—to suggest that they do 
not measure up to the qualities of men in 
the world of business and finance. Nothing 
could be more unfair or more untrue. We 
cannot expect public life, any more than 
private life to be wholly immune from medi- 
ocrity. But in public life mediocrity cannot 
long go undiscovered. In public life a 
man’s actions and views are known to his 
colleagues and to the public he represents 
as well as—and sometimes, I think, better 
than—he knows those actions and views 
himself. The same cannot always be said of 
the world of private affairs. 


VAIN AND SHALLOW MEN 
EVERYWHERE 


Let me turn again to a safe distance and a 
safe time, and recall what that sagacious 
English student of government and finance, 
Walter Bagehot, said a generation or more 
ago: 

“A large bank is exactly the place where a 
vain and shallow person in authority, if he 
be a man of gravity and method, as such 
men often are, may do infinite evil in no long 
time and before he is detected; if he is lucky 
enough to begin at a time of expansion in 
trade, he is nearly sure not to be found out 
till the time of contraction has arrived, and 
when very large figures will be required to 
reckon the evil he has done.” 

But, as Bagehot observed, a leader in pub- 
lic life is subject to greater checks: “A Prime 
Minister or a Chancelor of the Exchequer or a 
secretary of state must explain his policy and 
defend his actions in Parliament; and the 
discriminating tact of a critical assembly, 
abounding in experience and guided by tra- 
dition, will soon discover what he is.” 

I commend these words to those who in 
our own day and in our own country think 
that all the wisdom in the world is outside 
the sphere of popular government. 


EASE OF 150 YEARS AGO NO LONGER EXISTS 


But even for our most gifted lawmakers 
the problems of government are not as sim- 
ple as they were 150 years ago. It is not as 
easy as it once was for the Congress to meet 
both the demands for adequate discussion 
of the Nation’s needs and the demands for 
the necessary legislative action to meet those 
needs. The ability of the Congress to meet 
these insistent demands is the test of the 
ability of our democracy to survive. Out of 
its own experience and within the broad con- 
tour of the Constitution the Congress is 
evolving the means necessary to meet that 
test. 


DANGEROUS 
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For some years, gradually and experimen- 
tally, the Congress has been wisely de- 
limiting the field of effective legislative 
action. It has been confining itself more and 
more to laying down definite standards of 
legislative policy and leaving the detailed ap- 
plication of these standards to administra- 
tive agencies with technically equipped staffs. 
This procedure gives promise of improving 
rather than impairing both the character of 
the legislative debate and the quality of the 
legislative product. It enables the Congress 
to debate broad matters of policy without 
being lost in a mass of technical detail. It 
enables the Congress to know and under- 
stand the nature of the legislation upon 
which it votes. And it does not take from 
the Congress the power to amend or supple- 
ment legislation of this character at any 
time that it finds that legislation is not 
being applied and enforced in accordance 
with Congress’ own understanding of its de- 
clared policy. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY SURE SAFEGUARD 


Far from undermining the constitutional 
authority of the Congress, delegation of au- 
thority to administrative agencies is one of 
the surest safeguards. It is a procedure which 
conserves the vital powers of the Congress 
for vital matters. It removes rather than 
creates the danger of dictatorship by provid- 
ing the means of making democracy work 
under the complex conditions of modern life. 
I am proud to have taken an active part in 
the creation of many of these commissions 
and boards. I might name the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Tariff Board, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
an agency of the Congress. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission does not perform any 
act that the Congress has not the power and 
the authority to perform itself. Members of 
Congress are too busy with other duties, 
among them fixing great legislative policies, 
to take the time to go into the finer techni- 
calities of a rate structure or granting the 
right to a railroad to issue new securities, 
whether in the form of stocks or bonds. 
Congress therefore delegated this authority 
to a commission of 11 men with trained ex- 
perts to work out the details for them. The 
same might be truly said of every board and 
every other commission formed in the Gov- 
ernment. 

CONGRESS DOES NOT ABDICATE BY DELEGATING 

The passage of these acts was not the ab- 
dication of Congress of its authority, but a 
delegation of that authority to its creature. 

The growing demands made upon the leg- 
islative branch of government make a respon- 
sible national leadership and national direc- 
tion increasingly vital. That leadership and 
direction must be intimately informed 
through the administrative organs of gov- 
ernment of the multitudinous problems with 
which modern government must deal and 
with which no individual unaided by a large 
and coordinated organization with a highly 
trained and efficient personnel can hope to 
deal. Legislation does not spring full grown 
from the head of Zeus. Legislative ideas may 
come from an individual legislator acutely 
aware of his constituents’ needs; they may 
come from some unknown administrator 
keenly conscious of his own bureau's inabil- 
ity to meet legitimate demands made upon 
it. But a concrete legislative program re- 
quires technical competence to insure that its 
objective is effectively accomplished. A great 
national legislature cannot safely rely upon 
the technical assistance and advice which 
private interests, sometimes selfishly and 
sometimes unselfishly, are willing to provide. 

In nearly all democratic countries other 
than our own national leadership is vested in 
a cabinet of ministers composed of the lead- 
ers of the majority party in the legislature or 





of the leaders of a coalition of parties or 
groups able to command the support of a 
majority of the members of the legislature. 
These ministers become the responsible heads 
of the great administrative departments of 
government, whose staffs are at their com- 
mand in helping to devise and shape their 
national legislative program. 

PRESIDENT NOT SEPARATED FROM CONGRESS 

Under our Constitution, executive leader- 
ship is vested in a President, elected by the 
people and responsible to the people. He is 
not only charged with the faithful execution 
of the laws, but under the Constitution it is 
his duty from time to time to give to the 
Congress information of the state of the 
Union and to recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient. The President is not a 
Member of the Congress, but he has power to 
veto legislation and prevent it becoming law 
unless passed over his veto by a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses. 

There has been much dispute as to the 
relative merits of our form of government 
as compared with the parliamentary or cabi- 
net system. I think that the two systems 
differ less in their practical operation than 
has commonly been supposed. It is some- 
times said that the cabinet system gives the 
parliament more power than does our own 
constitutional system give the Congress. It 
is true that under the cabinet form of gov- 
ernment the parliament can at any time 
cause a change of administration by a vote 
of no confidence. But that very fact exer- 
cises an enormous restraint over the parlia- 
ment and makes party discipline much more 
strict than with us. In practical operation 
the individual Senator or Representative in 
Congress has much more scope to express and 
make his individual point of view felt, and 
that scope is limited much more by self- 
imposed rules’ of seniority than by any 
principle of party responsibility. 

PRESIDENT SYMBOLIZES HOPES OF NATION 

It is not too much to say that our form 
of government works best when a majority 
in the Congress is sympathetic toward the 
leadership of the President. As a direct rep- 
resentative of all the people, he symbolizes 
the hopes and aspirations of the Nation; as 
the successful party candidate for the Na- 
tion’s highest office he is the leader of his 
party. The President thus carries a mandate 
not only from the majority of his party but 
from a majority of the electorate. A Presi- 
dent, under our system of government, can 
escape the responsibility of leadership only 
by incapacity and lack of personal force. 
President Wilson was often quoted as saying, 
“I am the responsible leader of the party 
in power.” 

But no President has been able effectively 
to draw together the divergent forces and 
conflicting interests represented in the Con- 
gress without assuming and asserting vigor- 
ously the power of his office. The President 
has no legal authority to compel the Con- 
gress to accept his leadership. But unlike a 
Member of the Congress he owes no special 
loyalty to any one State or to any one dis- 
trict; he is elected to represent the Nation 
as a whole. Grover Cleveland stated: “In the 
scheme of our National Government the 
Presidency is preeminently the people’s 
Office.” 

PRESIDENT’S INFLUENCE ON CONGRESS GREAT 


The President therefore is in a position to 
exert great moral influence upon the Con- 
gress to see that the action of the Congress 
is responsive to the desires of the Nation as 
a whole, and that the national interests are 
not obscured by local or group interests and 
are not frustrated by a combination of these 
interests contrary to the general good. 

If the President should lose touch with the 
people and with the national needs, the Con- 
gress is obviously in a position to refuse to 
go along; it is difficult, however, for the Con- 
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gress itself to supplant, rather than merely 
act as a check upon, the leadership of the 
Chief Executive. After Lincoln’s death a 
Vice President succeeded Lincoln who could 
not in the same measure speak for the coun- 
try as a whole; and at least partly because of 
that fact, the Congress tried to assume the 
role of national leadership. The results, as 
we know, were disastrous for the whole coun- 
try. The ignoble treatment of the South 
during this period still has its effect upon the 
national economy. North as well as South 
suffered from the moral bankruptcy of the 
democratic process. . 

I am becomingly proud of the status of 
presiding officers and floor leaders of the Con- 
gress. While our duty is not to abdicate our 
own responsibility, and we will not, either to 
the President or to individual Members of 
the Congress, our highest duty is to do every- 
thing in our powcr to see that there is team- 
work between the President and the Congress 
in carrying out the Nation’s business. Our 
duty is to see that the Congress understands 
the problems and the difficulties of the Presi- 
dent and that the President understands the 
problems and the difficulties of the Congress 
and its Members. 


COMMITTEES PLAY IMPORTANT PART IN 
DEMOCRACY 


Congressional committees have an impor- 
tant part to play in sifting out ill-conceived 
or faultily drafted legislative proposals, but 
experience demonstrates that they alone can- 
not fulfill the need of national leadership. 
National leadership cannot be dispersed 
among numerous cOmmittees unknown to 
the country at large. As a matter of fact, 
there are almost as many standing commit- 
tees of the House today as there were Mem- 
bers of the first Hcuse in 1789; and there are 
more standing committees of the Senate than 
there were Senators in the First Congress, 
Members of a committee, largely chosen on 
the basis of seniority and dependent upon 
the voters of particular States or districts, 
may not even adequately represent a cross 
section of either House. 

History records the fact that the Congress 
has made its most notable contributions in 
cooperation with the active leadership of 
those Presidents who have commanded the 
confidence of the people as a whole and who 
have had the courage to fight for their 
ideals—Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lin- 
coln, Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


ROOSEVELT LEADERSHIP LIGHT IN PRESENT CRISIS 


In cooperation with such leadership, the 
Congress has fulfilled its destiny during the 
most critical periods of our country’s his- 
tory. It is a tribute to the fine sense and 
patriotism of American manhood and wom- 
anhood that in every crisis in American his- 
tory they have raised up a man who has met 
fully the responsibility of the hour. In the 
present crisis and world upheaval, America 
and the world have Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In other lands democratic institutions 
have broken under the strains of economic 
pressures and social dissensions. But the 
history of the Congress is the history of the 
triumph of national unity over local interest; 
of national good will over narrow bigotry; of 
national vision over selfish greed. Those tri- 
umphs were not achieved by men of little 
faith; they were achieved by men of good 
courage who knew that the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance. 

Our eyes turn toward the future. We see 
new challenges to cur democratic principles. 
But, sensing the Gangers that beset democ- 
racy, we are the more determined that our 
Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shal: prove its ability to meet 
every challenge and every need. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have called 
upon the people of the Fourth Congressional 
District many times and never in vain. To- 
night I again call upon them and you, and 
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those who listen, and those who may read, 
that in this challenging—yea, this threaten- 
ing—hour that we, all of us, reswear our faith 
and allegiance to this Republic and all for 
which it stands—that we will support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic— 
that we shall here and now determine that 
the work of this great democracy is not fin- 
ished, but that it shall in the years to come 
fulfill even a greater destiny. 





To Provide for the Training of Civil 
Glider Pilots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States will not slide backward in 
aviation if the young men of America 


. glide forward in their training in the air. 


In order to make sure of America’s su- 
premacy in aviation, I have today intro- 
duced a bill providing for a program of 
training glider pilots throughout the Na- 
tion which would be carried on by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Under the provisions of this bill the 
C. A. A. will be authorized to train as 
many glider pilots as they deem proper. 
This phase of aviation has been entirely 
neglected heretofore in the United States, 
so that today there are scarcely 200 glider 
clubs in the whole Nation. According to 
statistics of the C. A. A., there are only 
124 licensed gliders in this country, with 
120 private glider pilots registered and 
licensed, and only 45 commercial glider 
pilots. The glider-training program will 
bridge a gap for some 2,000,000 young- 
sters in this country who are today flying 
model planes with rubber bands, but who 
aim to fly real airplanes when they 
grow up. 

t is interesting to note that Germany 
has for years carried on a program of 
glider training which has resulted in 
some 250,000 to 300,000 young Germans 
having been trained as glider pilots. It 
is from these experienced and trained 
young men that Germany today is ob- 
taining her great mass of pilots for her 
armed forces. 

The Army and Navy can readily train 
men for the ordinary branches of service. 
Likewise, there are more than 50,000 “ra- 
dio hams” throughout the country, most 
of whom would be available for service 
with the Army Signal Corps in time of 
need. Yet there is no reserve of aircraft 
pilots in the Nation. Our national de- 
fense and the future of aviation depends 
on our giving wings to our youth. De- 
spite the vast numbers of young men who 
are eager to learn aviation, who are today 
seeking such a career, they, nevertheless, 
have no opportunity to obtain the pre- 


liminary training necessary for the crea- 
tion of aircraft pilots. 

An extensive program of glider-pilot 
training would satisfy this need and 
would readily provide the United States 
with a vast reservoir of potential aircraft 
pilots. More particularly, when the pres- 
ent war emergency conditions have 
changed and the newly expanded aircraft 
industry of this country returns to peace- 
time production, this program would 
prove of inestimable value. Having 
trained a large group of glider pilots, this 
would develop a greatly increased inter- 
est in aviation and would bring about an 
expansion of civilian flying throughout 
the Nation. 

Let us not hold our heads in the clouds 
in the false belief that we have a prac- 
tical program of training our young men 
in aviation. We need 50,000 more young 
men in the clouds if we are to have a 
sound well-grounded program of national 
defense. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. FREDERICK C. 
SMITH, OF OHIO 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following radio ad- 
Gress I delivered over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System through station 
WJSV at 10:15, Wednesday evening, 
January 22, 1941, entitled “The So-called 
Lease-Lend Bill”: 


THE SO-CALLED LEASE-LEND BILL 


Fellow Americans, never in the history of 
America has any President, even in time of 
war, asked or received such sweeping and all- 
out powers as are now proposed i: the Presi- 
dent’s so-called lease-lend bill. 

In discussing this bill and pointing out 
some of the dangers inherent in it we who 
are opposed to the measure do not claim the 
President intends to make any improper use 
of the powers it would vest in him, but we 
do claim that the powers asked are unwar- 
ranted and dangerous and should not be 
granted to any President, for they might be 
used. I, as a Member of Congress, would feel 
myself unfaithful to my duty and unworthy 
of the trust placed in me if I did not take 
these possibilities into serious consideration. 

First, the title, “A bill to further promote 
the defense of the United States,” is mislead- 
ing. Th~* bill does not provide additional 
defense equipment for the United States. 
Instead, it provides for the arming and de- 
fense of foreign countries. In fact, under its 
broad powers our Army, our Navy, and our 
air force could be stripped of their present 
equipment and any or all of it, together with 
any equipment now in the process of manu- 





facture, could be transferred to some foreign 
country. 

Which foreign countries could the Presi- 
dent arm if he were given the powers he asks 
for in this bill? It would all be left to him, 
for the bill says, “any country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States.” 

We already have a pretty good idea of 
which countries would be included in this 
plan. The President having declared the en- 
tire Western Hemisphere as being vital to our 
defense, it is reasonable to expect that Can- 
ada, Mexico, and the dictator nations of South 
America would be included. Indeed, the 
President already has a program in operation 
to arm the dictators of Latin America. 
Seven hundred million dollars in the form of 
a loan has already been made available to 
them, largely for supplying military equip- 
ment. 

Also, since the Rhine River was once de- 
clared to be our first line of defense, the 
President might undertake to arm France, 
Belgium, and Holland, and their respective 
colonies in Asia and Africa. 

The entire British Empire would doubtless 
be included. 

Having already made heavy loans to some 
of the Scandinavian countries, they could be 
included, along with Greece and Poland. 

Since the President has recently made a 
large loan to one of the military factions in 
China, this vast country would likely be 
included. 

Remembering the President’s erstwhile 
friendliness to Russia, we can only wonder if 
Dictator Stalin might be included in the list. 

Thus we see that all but a few countries of 
the whole world might reasonably be expected 
to be included in the President’s foreign- 
nation arming plan. 

There are no restrictions on the type, kind 
or amount of materials to be suppiied to any 
such government. The bill provides that the 
President, “Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law,” may authorize his agent to 
“sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or other- 
wise dispose of, to any such government any 
defense article.” Any defense article is de- 
fined as “any weapon, munition, aircraft, ves- 
sel, or boat; any machinery, facility, tool, 
material, or supply necessary for the manu- 
facture, production, processing, repair, serv- 
icing, or operation of any article described 
in this subsection; any other commodity or 
article for defense. Any article to which the 
United States or any foreign government has 
or hereafter acquires title, possession, or 
control.” 

It also provides, “Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, the President may 
authorize” his agent “to manufacture in ar- 
senals, factories, and shipyards * * * or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for 
the government of any country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States.” 

There can be no question that this grant 
of power comprehends the authority to 
lease, lend, sell, or otherwise dispose of any 
article of defense to which this Government 
has or hereafter acquires title, possession 
or control, including our Navy, its supplies 
and equipment, as well as those of our Army 
and Air Force, and couid further include the 
supplies and equipment for which the Con- 
gress, this last year, appropriated $17,500,- 
000,000. Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, admitted this was possible under the 
bill. 

What are the terms and conditions under 
which the President would be authorized to 
transfer such equipment and what security 
or compensation would the United States 
receive? The bill reads, “The terms and 











conditions * * ® shall be those which 
the President deems satisfactory, and the 
benefit to the United States may be pay- 
ment or repayment in kind or property, or 
any other direct or indirect benefit which 
the President deems satisfactory.” 

Which means the President would have 
full authority to accept payment in cny man- 
ner or amount, either at time of transfer, or 
an IO U due in 90 days or 99 years, or the 
whole thing might just be given away and 
charged up to national defense. 

Also the bill provides: “Notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, the President 
may * ¢ # authorize * * @ any * ¢ * 
agency of the Government to test, inspect, 
prove, repair, outfit, recondition, or otherwise 
to place in good working order any defense 
article for any such government.” 

This would allow our shipyards to repair or 
outfit war vessels of nations at war and 
would be a direct violation of international 
law. 

The President is further authorized to 
“promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper to carry out any 
of the provisions of this act.” 

This authority, coupled with the very in- 
clusive phrase, “Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law,” is so broad in its 
scope that it could even include the Consti- 
tution and Bill of Rights. Those fundamen- 
tal rights guaranteed to us by the founders of 
this Nation may be swept aside by Presiden- 
tial decree. 

With the power to annul the protection of 
our laws, who is able to predict how “other- 
wise procure” might some day be interpreted? 

Under these broad and inclusive terms the 
President would have complete authority to 
commandeer anything he might declare nec- 
essary for the carrying out of the provisions 
of the act, which would include not only 
everything specified as an article of defense 
but also anything and everything useful in 
the procurement of the same. Every article 
of value, every facility or service for manu- 
facture, transportation, or communication, 
our factories, railroads, ships, airplanes, 
broadcasting stations, gold and silver, auto- 
mobiles, even the gold and investments of 
foreign nations or their ships now interned 
in our harbors, might be included. In fact, 
the bill, together with powers already granted 
the President, would give him a blank check 
and authority to do anything he might choose 
with the resources and lives of 130,000,000 
people. 

This bill would destroy the power of Con- 
gres to fix a debt limit and would make a 
farce of congressional authority to appro- 
priate money, for the President would be able 
to use funds and supplies as he saw fit and 
thus to override any limitation Congress 
might try to impose. 

There is no provision that requires any 
report or accounting to Congress of any of 
the contracts or agreements made under the 
authority of this bill. The President could 
therefore do any of these things secretly. 

He would have full authority to enter into 
secret alliances with foreign countries and to 
make treaties without the approval of the 
Senate. 

The bill would annul the Neutrality Act and 
permit the President to send our ships into 
the war zone, either to convoy vessels to 
belligerent nations or to carry supplies to 
them. This would almost certainly assure 
the occurrence of some incident involving 
the loss of American lives and thus catapult 
us into the war. 

fy considered judgment is that this bill 
proposes a program which, if adopted, prom- 
ises to launch our Nation on the most gro- 
tesque and costly military venture the world 
has ever known, and which can end only in 
ruin and disaster. 
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Once again I would remind you of the 
critical condition of our first line of defense, 
the United States Treasury. Adequate na- 
tional defense is dependent upon a sound 
National Treasury. The present officially 
stated public debt, State and National, is 
already $65,000,000,000, and with present ap- 
propriations and authorizations *will reach 
eighty billions by 1942. It is appalling to 
think to what height the debt will soar if 
every last vestige of restraint upon spending 
is removed, as this bill now proposes. 

The United States is already fully com- 
mitted to a program of speed in the produc- 
tion of defense equipment. It is also com- 
mitted to a policy of all possible aid to Britain 
short only of dangerously depleting our own 
defense needs and short of war. 

If the purpose of this bill is to speed up 
and increase aid to England, as alleged, then 
the bill should be specific and the powers 
requested should be stated definitely. 

I feel certain the vast majority of our 
people are opposed to our becoming involved 
in the war. I have faith in the ability of 
America to defend herself regardless of who 
wins the war in Europe. Much as we would 
like to see England win in her struggle, I do 
not believe that the defense of America is 
dependent upon our entering the war. I 
cannot concede that Hitler, even a victorious 
Hitler, is going to dominate the whole world. 
I have too much confidence in the intelli- 
gence, ability, and courage of the American 
people to accredit him with that power. That 
would be the worst defeatism. 

But America must not weaken ler own 
defenses, or invite disaster by failure to con- 
serve her resources. Neither should we dis- 
count the value of the protection afforded to 
us by 3,000 miles of ocean, and, by entering 
the war, give that advantage to those who 
would be our enemies. 

I wish to warn the American people that a 
time limit amendment to this lease-lend bill 
might prove a dangerous delusion. Dictator 
power cannot be granted for a specified term. 
Once it is established it creates conditions 
that increasingly make for its continuance. 
Its very essence is self-perpetuation. 

My fellow Americans, the power to stop 
Congress from passing this dangerous bill is 
in your hands, but you must act quickly. 
Write to your Congressmen and Senators 
now. Have your friends do likewise. What- 
ever the costs might prove to be in both 
blood and treasure, you are the ones who will 
pay the bill. 

I thank you. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, in this morn- 
ing’s New York Herald Tribune appeared 
a very interesting news article with ref- 
erence to our colleague the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. WILLIAM T, PHEIF- 
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Fer. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the same herewith: 


PHEIFFER STARTLES CONSTITUENTS BY ASKING 
Tuetr Am-Bitt Virws—REPUBLICAN REPRE- 
SENTATIVE From SIXTEENTH NEw Yor«K Dits- 
trict SENps Our 12,000 LeTTERS—MAJORITY 
or Repiies Pavor BiLL WITH RESTRICTIONS 


Witt1amM TOWNSEND PHEIFFER, 42-year-old 
Republican novice in politics, who came to 
New York from Amarillo, Tex., in February 
1939 and was electea Representative from the 
Sixteenth Congressional District in New 
York City, a former Tammany strongho’d, 
last November, has sent to his constituents 
a letter asking their views on President 
Roosevelt’s lend-lease bill, it was learned 
yesterday. 

Mr. PHEIrrER said that an overwhelming 
majority of his constituents who replied fa- 
vored passage of the lend-lease bill with 
drastic revisions. The majority sentiment, 
he said, could be summed up in the slogan 
“Give aid to Great Britain within the frame- 
work of the Constitution.” 

Mr. PuHeErrFer’s letter, mimeographed on 
his official stationery with the letterhead, 
“Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.,” and 
dated January 15, follows: 

“DEaR CONSTITUENT: During the campaign 
I promised always to keep a finger on the 
pulse of our congressional district in order 
that I might be informed of the viewpoints 
of my consti’ uents on vital issues. I adhere 
to the old-:ashioned belief that the true 
function of a Congressman is to take heed 
of the sentiments and convictions of the 
people who have sent him to Washington to 
represent them. I am subject to no infiu- 
ence other than my conscience and the ma- 
jority views of my constituents. The so- 
called lease-lend bill, sponsored by the Presi- 
dent, presents a national issue of the utmost 
importance. I would like to have your [un- 
derlined] views on that issue. Hence this 
letter may aptly be called pulse-feeling 
letter No. 1. 

“The very broad terms of the lease-lend 
bill permit aid not only to Great Britain but 
to Greece, China, or any other nation whose 
defense is deemed to be in the interest of 
United States defense. In his discretion, the 
President could sell, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of defense materials to 
such nations. Mr. Roosevelt would decide on 
the terms and conditions upon which this aid 
would be given. Payment might be accepted 
‘in any kind of property or any other direct 
or indirect benefit which the President deems 
satisfactory.’ It has been estimated that the 
eventual cost of this program may reach 
$10,000,000,000. 

“TI earnestly invite you to let me know what 
you think of this proposed legislation. The 
cost of preparing this letter is being paid by 
me. I cannot afford to send it to each of the 
approximately 70,000 voters whose names ap- 
pear on the 1940 registration lists for our dis- 
trict. It is being sent to each seventh person 
on the lists. Hence, after you have digested 
the contents of this letter, and taken such 
action as you see fit, I will be grateful if you 
will pass it on to your neighbors with the 
request that they give to it the same consid- 
eration as if they had received it directly 
from me. 

“Looking forward to, hearing from you, and 
trusting that 1941 holds an abundance of 
the good things of life in store for you and 
your family, I remain, 

“Sincerely, 
“WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER.” 


Mr. Puerrrer, reached last night by tele- 
phone in his office in the House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, said that the response had 
been “overwhelming,” and that some of the 
recipients had been “so amazed at being con- 
sulted” that they had sent him small sums of 
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money to help defray the cost of preparing 
the letters. 

“Many of the people thought so highly of 
it that they made copies to distribute to their 
neighbors,” Mr. PHEIFFER said. 

TO RETURN MONEY 

Mr. PHEIFFER said he had paid about $100 
“out of my own pocket” to meet the cost of 
the material and of the work involved in 
preparing, addressing and mailing about 12,- 
000 letters. No postal charges were incurred 
since the letters were sent in Mr. PHEIFFER’S 
franked envelopes. One man sent Mr. PHEIF- 
FER a $1 bill, while another enclosed a check 
for $5 with his reply to “pulse-feeling letter 
No. 1.” Mr. PuHetrrer said he would, of 
course, return the money. 

“They were just amazed at being con- 
sulted,” Mr. PHetrrer said. “To me it was 
the most natural thing in the world. It may 
be an innovation, but it’s my idea of how 
people should be sounded out. I intend to 
follow it up.” 

In reply to a question about his political 
background, the neophyte Representative 
said: “I’ve never even been anywhere near 
public office befcre. I came in with a fresh 
viewpoint on this thing. I am proud to say 
that I am not a politician and that I don’t 
know anything about the workings of politics. 
I regard this as I would a matter of private 
employment, as if I had been retained to be 
a representative of the people.” 

Mr. PHEIFFER said that he had been receiv- 
ing from 200 to 300 replies in every mail. 
“Cffhand, lookirg at the stacks of mail, I 
would say I had received 3,000 letters up to 
now,” he said. 

He said the majority favored the bill, with 
restrictions. 

“Leave the reins in the hands of Congress 
in conjunction with the executive branch,” 
was the recommendation cf the majority, Mr. 
PHEIFFER said. 

“The main alarm after a reluctance to get 
into the war seems to be aroused by a fear 
of the surrender by Congress of its constitu- 
ticnal rights and duties,” Mr. PHEIFFER said. 
“It would relegate us to the status of an un- 
necessary bcdy if we gave over lock, stock, 
and barrel to the Executive,” he added. 

Mr. PHEIFFER expressed the opinion that any 
time limit on the exercise of the powers re- 
quested by the President would be merely an 
artificial check on his authority. 

“It has been my observation,” he explained, 
“that when we have given any extraordinary 
powers to this New Deal we have never got 
them back.” 

SOME WOULD WITHHOLD AID 


Mr. PuHetrrer said that a few of his con- 
stituents had recommended that the United 
tates give no aid to England at all. He 
added, however, that “the radical ones on 
both sides were in a minority.” 

The Sixteenth Congressional District in- 
cludes Welfare Island and that portion of 
New York County bounded roughly by the 
East River, East Fourteenth Street, Park Ave- 
nue, and East Sixty-third Street. 

In the primary last September, Mr. PHEIF- 
FER, the organization choice, won the Re- 
publican nomination from John J. O’Connor, 
anti-New Deal Democrat, who had been the 
lone victim of President Roosevelt’s 1938 
congressional purge. In the Democratic pri- 
mary Mr. O’Connor was defeated by Repre- 
sentative James H. Fay, an ardent New 
Dealer, who had unseated him 2 years before. 
Scoring a surprising upset in the election, 
Mr. PHEIFFER won 28,935 votes to 27,734 for 
Mr. Fay. 

Mr. PHEIFFER, a native of Purcell, Indian 
Territory, now the State of Oklahoma, re- 
ceived a law degree from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1919. He practiced law at Sayre, 
Okla., and Amarillo, Tex., before coming to 
New York in 1939. He is a member of the 
New York bar, as well as of those of Oklahoma 
and Texas, and a past post commander of the 





American Legion. He holds a commission of 
captain of Cavalry in the United States Army 
Reserve Corps. He is unmarried. 
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EDITORIAL BY SENATOR J. V. WEBER 
CONCERNING A. J. OLSON PLAN 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a very- 
much-to-the-point editorial, written by 
Senator J. V. Weber, of Slayton, Minn. 

We are too apt to forget that there still 
exists a grave farm problem. National 
defense must embrace economic security 
for the farmers of our Nation, as well as 
a great military and naval machine made 
necessary by present-day conditions 
abroad. 

The editorial deals with a very worth- 
while suggestion put forth by a dirt 
farmer of Minnesota, Mr. A. J. Olson, of 
Renville County 

For 7 years, as the head of the Minne- 
sota Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Olson 
has dealt with farm legislation. He is 
one of the many good farmers in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Minne- 
sota and his proposed change in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration is 
very worthy of consideration by this 
House. 

The editorial follows: 


THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM 


A. J. Olson struck right at the crux of the 
agricultural dilemma last week when he told 
members of the Murray County Farm Bureau 
Federation that the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration program is not solving the 
farmers’ problem. 

A former president of the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation, now a member of the 
University of Minnesota board of regents, 
Mr. Olson is a keen student of agriculture 
and its problems. He knows whereof he 
speaks, and his opinions are respected by 
agricultural leaders throughout the country. 

Among other things, he told our farmers 
that the Agricuitural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration is giving neither parity of price nor 
parity of income, without which agriculture 
can never prosper. He blames this failure to 
restore parity on the consumers’ group within 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
set-up, which, apparently, has influenced all 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration offi- 
cials to the point where they are more inter- 
ested in protecting the consumer against 
price increases than in doing the job for 
which they have been appointed; namely, to 
bring a measure of prosperity to the Nation’s 
farmers. 

Why there should be a consumers’ division 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion is more than we can see. The whole 


purpose of triple A—its only purpose, as we 
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view it—is to adjust the country’s agricul- 
tural program so that the farmer can be self- 
supporting; so that he can realize enough 
from the sale of the products he grows or 
raises to pay his expenses and make a nomi- 
nal profit without having to be paid a Gov- 
ernment subsidy the rest of his life. 

Mr. Olson proposes that the consumers’ di- 
vision be cast out by Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, and that the officials of that 
administration devote their efforts solely to 
getting a higher price for the farmer. If 
necessary, Mr. Olson advocates that the Gov- 
ernment step in and fix the price which the 
farmer should receive. In effect, he is for 
the cost-of-production-plus scheme of solving 
the farm problem, a plan which has been put 
forth by many national agricultural leaders. 

As a part of his plan for improving the 
agrarian picture, Mr. Olson further suggests 
that the Government take over all surpluses, 
buy them directly from the farmer, and bar- 
ter them in world trade for the commodities 
which the United States needs but does not 
produce itself. 

Barter is a word that is repugnant to many 
Americans. Hitler and Mussolini, in recent 
years, have made bartering an important part 
of their totalitarian economy. We, in this 
country, have always preferred to sell our 
products “cash on the barrel head.” But 
whether, in the New World order which is 
developing as a result of the all-out war 
waging abroad, we can continue our world 
commerce on a cash basis is problematical, 
to say the least. 

Many of our most important markets al- 
ready have been wiped out by war, and those 
which are left for the most part are not finan- 
cially able to buy at a price at which the 
farmer can afford to sell. Barter, then, may 
be the answer. 

Another high point in Mr. Olson’s program 
for agrarian improvement is his suggestion 
that farm organizations follow the method 
cf the labor unions in getting what they want 
from Government. He points out that the 
unions make demands, that they tell Congress 
and the Executive what they want; whereas 
the farm organizations supinely allow Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration to tell 
the farmer what is good for him. And what 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
thinks is good for the farmer often isn’t, in 
Mr. Olson’s opinion, particularly in view of 
the fact that after some 6 years of the Ad- 
ministration’s farm program, agriculture is 
still $5,000,000,000 short of parity with indus- 
try. 

Mr. Olson’s program may not be the answer, 
but at least he is entitled to be heard, and 
h‘s suggestions should be brought to the 
attention of the proper officials and Members 
of Congress in Washington. Out of them 
might come a workable plan to solve the 
farm problem. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend m;’ remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Lima (Ohio) News: 




















[From the Lima (Ohio) News] 
A REPUBLICAN Gors THROUGH THE NEWS 
(By Jim Blissell, city editor) 


That there can be no reconciliation of 
thought between proponents and opponents 
of the administration’s foreign policy is be- 
coming more and more evident every day. 
Those who look askance at the steps already 
taken by this Government and the pledges of 
further aid to Great Britain are confident 
that these steps will lead us to active par- 
ticipation in warfare. Those favoring this 
all-out policy are confident that their oppo- 
nents are either morons (as one writer 
termed this correspondent), appeasers, or 
unwitting tools of the dictators. 

Party lines long since have been split on 
the question, with probably as many Repub- 
licans in favor of all-out aid as against. 
With feelings running high, it is an almost 
impossible task to sit down and view the 
situation objectively. 

Certain facts are evident, however, and 
certain logic employed by proponents of all- 
out aid to Great Britain can be examined 
fairly and their weight questioned. Let us 
scan President Roosevelt's latest fireside chat. 

Admittedly a masterpiece of Rooseveltian 
persuasion, the speech employed many 
phrases designed solely to arouse sentiment 
and used statements that are not supported 
by the record. It is this employment of high 
office and influence to carry on a game with 
the stakes the lives of untold thousands that 
prompts many to raise feeble voices in 
protest. 

At one point in his remarks the President 
said: “Could Ireland hold cut? Would Irish 
freedom (sic) be permitted as an amazing 
exception in an unfree world?” 

Shades of Terence MacSwiney. Ireland 
fought 500 years to throw off the yoke of 
English domination and yet the President has 
the temerity to employ the Emerald Isle as 
an example of freedom under Great Britain’s 
“protective” wing. 


VETERANS OF LAST WAR REMEMBER 


At another point in his speech the Presi- 
dent used a mighty high-sounding phrase, 
exhorting his listeners with the plea, “We 
must be the great arsenal of democracy.” 
There are many men right here in Lima, Allen 
County, Ohio, who were not only workers 
in the “arsenal of democracy” more than 20 
years ago, but who fought to “make the world 
safe for democracy.” Today they still carry 
the scars of that uncalled-for sacrifice. Are 
they and their children going to be caught 
again by the “save democracy” ruse? 

The President also declared: “In a mili- 
tary sense Great Britain and the British Em- 
pire are tcday the spearhead of resistance to 
world conquest.” Let anyone take the time 
to spend several hours studying the history 
of England, and then decide for themselves 
the question of “world conquest.” In that 
particular connection England does not come 
into court with clean hands. 

At another point Mr. Roosevelt said, “it is 
a matter of realistic military policy based on 
the advice of our military experts who are in 
close touch with existing warfare.” This 
from the top man in an administration that 
suddenly, one must conclude, found that re- 
ports of her experts abroad of the building of 
a military machine over a period of 7 years 
were correct and, after taking credit for 
Munich, repudiating the credit when it was 
politically expedient later. 

The President also told listening America: 
“Nine days ago I announced the setting up 
of a more effective organization to direct our 
gigantic efforts to increase the production 
of munitions.” Here we have a man, by his 
own words, convicted of a laissez faire policy 
for a period of several months during which 
thousands of men were being inducted into 
the Army and billions of dollars were being 
appropriated to rearm in this new and, for 
the administration at least, welcome emer- 
gency, telling us what we should do and 
employing every artifice at hand to convince 
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us of the soundness of that argument. At 
the same time, and in the same speech, he 
slaps at those who oppose his belief by de- 
claring, “I do not charge these American 
citizens with being foreign agents. But I do 
charge them with doing exactly the kind of 
work that the dictators want done in the 
United States.” This because they do not 
agree with him and others who agree with 
this policy. 


HOLT EXPOSES PROPAGANDISTS 


Mr. Roosevelt neglected to tell the Nation 
the names of some of those favoring all-out 
aid to Great Britain. Senator Rush Holt 
(Democrat, West Virginia) will be remem- 
bered long after this emergency has passed 
for his work in smoking out some of these 
“patriots.” 

Senator Holt has shown that Bishop Wil- 
liam T. Manning is an English-born subject; 
that he is playing a major role in the White 
committee’s fight, just as he did 25 years ago; 
he has shown that 20 years ago, because of 
his activity, he neglected to have his birth- 
place mentioned in Who’s Who, but later in- 
cluded that data. 

The young West Virginian also has 
shown that Rev. John McKeever, another 
who is pounding the drum and waving the 
flag for Mother England, came from Britain 
and was in this country for 17 years be- 
fore he became an American citizen. Yet he 
is telling native-born Americans what they 
should do. 

Senator Burton K. WHEELER (Democrat, 
Montana) hit the nail on the head in his 
reply to the President's fireside chat when 
he said: “Free speech still belongs to all the 
people—not just a few at the top.” 

This is a particularly significant state- 
ment inasmuch as all the warmongering 
telegrams, statements, and advertisements 
are from either the intelligentsia or the cap- 
italistic elements. They are from men who 
shall gain in prestige or through their 
purses from either a continuation of the 
struggle abroad or through the entrance of 
this Nation into the war. 

Today we are witnessing the despicable 
story of foreign propagandizing for war being 
accomplished by the international crowd 
through the front of American citizens. 
Great Britain used the same scheme in 1917 
and later bragged about her successes and 
the gullibility of the American people. 
Lord Northcliffe even went so far as to say 
of us: “They dress alike, they talk alike, 
they think alike. What sheep.” 

You can be sure that if he makes a study 
of the underlying factors in this latest 
manifestation of power politics in Europe, 
the average American wants no part of the 
game or the dubious fame. 

Some of this corner’s critics, and there are 
some and rightfully so, may construe this 
statement as pro-Nazi, but it is not written 
in that vein. It is a statement of fact that 
England, after securing everything not nailed 
down after the last war “to save democracy,” 
failed in her self-ordained purpose of main- 
taining order in Europe, and now, with her 
back to the wall, again is anxious and willing 
that “Uncle Shylock” (remember him) again 
be a pawn in the game of international chess. 


EVERY MAN MAY HAVE HIS OPINION 


Everyone is entitled to his opinion regard- 
ing the righteousness of the struggle abroad 
and need not be one of Lord Northcliffe’s 
“sheep” if his conscience and interpretation 
of all of the conflicting claims dictate other- 
wise. Likewise, he need not be anti-British 
or pro-German. He should and must be first, 
last, and always 100 percent American. If, in 
so being, he does not see eye to eye with pro- 
ponents of all-out aid to Great Britain, he is 
not necessarily a moron, an “appeaser” or an 
“unwitting tool of the dictators,” by the same 
token, neither is he necessarily a witting or 
unwitting tool of Mother England. 

Another critic last week opined that obsti- 
nate, partisan hatred of Mr. Roosevelt makes 
this pillar blind to the dangers menacing us 
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should England fall. Our reply to that is a 
reiteration of an oft-repeated statement that 
we are for 100 percent preparedness for the 
United States, but certainly, in the light of all 
available knowledge, object to playing the 
sucker once again to “save” anything in Eu- 
rope. We fought England twice ourselves to 
escape her machinations; we pulled her chest- 
nuts out of the fire before and then played 
Old Man Generosity when the spoils were 
being dished out. 

It is about time that those who object to 
this pell-mell rush toward war forget it might 
be unpopular to voice their sentiments and 
to express the feelings that are truly within 
their hearts. 

The time has come to put America first. 
Let all those patriots whose sentiments have 
been aroused by this clever propaganda ad- 
vise where they were and why their hearts 
were not bleeding for Ethiopia, Albania, 
Spain, Finland, Manchuria, and China. 

If, in spite of all the help given Britain, 
she should fall, where does that put Uncle 
Sam? Are we to assume that we then take 
up the cudgel and continue to fight for “a 
good and influential parent,” as one of our 
critics views England? That can be the only 
conclusion from the policy to which this 
country is committed. 

William Allen White, Emporia editor, who 
resigned as chairman of the Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies, in his 
valedictory said: “The menace of appease- 
ment is heavily financed and only our com- 
mittee is organized to meet this threat.” 
Certainly the “Sage of the Plains” must have 
had his tongue in his cheek when he stood 
still for that “quote.” The record shows that 
his committee was the first of any kind in the 
field and was, and is, being financed by some 
of the biggest names in this Nation’s financial 
oligarchy. 


PROBE OF ALL GROUPS SUGGESTED 


It might be well for the Dies committee to 
start investigating all superpatriotic organi- 
zations with the honeyed names. It is just 
as un-American for any man or group of men 
to use their power, prestige, and influence to 
involve this Nation in a war as it is for any 
long-haired, starry-eyed visionary to take to 
the soap box and propound the theories of 
Karl Marx. The people are entitled to know 
who these men are and what be their aims. 

The President, in his own words, said: “Our 
national policy is not directed toward war. 
Its sole purpose is to keep war away from our 
country and our people.” 

If that be the case, and if the international 
thugs cannot understand anything but power, 
let us stop this behind-the-scenes secret 
diplomacy at which we are so inept, and build 
a nation that will become so fearful to any 
dictator with ideas that he will not only 
think twice before acting but will make up 
his mind from the first to keep “hands off.” 





Power and Water Resources at Fort 
Peck, Mont. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. 0’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


RESOLUTION FROM MONTANA STATE 
SENATE 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following resolution 
from the Montana State Senate: 


Senate Memorial No. 1 


Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States requesting the enactment of appro- 
priate legislation for the utilization of the 
power and water resources at the Fort 
Peck Dam for Irrigation Development 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled: 

Whereas a special Northern Great Plains 
Committee appointed by the President has 
studied the effects of the 10-year drought 
in eastern Montana and recommended im- 
mediate use of water facilities for irrigation 
development; and, 

Whereas a survey by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has been made to determine the 
feasibility of irrigating a large acreage of 
dry land in this area by utilizing power and 
water available at Fort Peck, Mont.; and 

Whereas the conditions of unemployment 
and distress due to the drought are greatly 
aggravated by the completion of the con- 
struction of the dam; whereby hundreds of 
families have become stranded in Glasgow 
and the boom towns generated by the con- 
struction, not knowing where to go or what 
to do, and adding to the already over- 
burdened relief loads of Valley County to 
the extent that Valley County now carries 
one of the largest relief loads in the entire 
State; and, 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation sur- 
vey is said to be practically completed, by 
reason of which it becomes necessary for the 
rehabilitation of a large section of eastern 
Montana; and, 

Whereas unless such use is made of the 
facilities of Fort Peck, Mont., this enormous 
project will prove itself not oniy of no bene- 
fit to Montana, but a positive injury to the 
counties it directly affects due to the perma- 
nent removal of revenue formerly derived 
from the flocded areas which formed the back- 
bone of a flourishing stock industry regularly 
paying taxes and supporting farmers; and 

Whereas the problem of national defense 
is uppermost in the minds of the adminis- 
tration and large expenditures are being 
authorized for this purpose, we submit that 
it would be a poor policy of defense to neglect 
the conservation of our land and water and 
human resources on this account, since they 
form as important an item in the strength 
of the Nation as bullets or battleships or 
planes or tanks, for they are the best defense 
against conditions that are bound to arise 
after the war is over: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the senate, That the Congress 
of the United States of America be respect- 
fully urged and petitioned to enact legisla- 
tion to the end that the report of the Bureau 
of Reclamation survey be immediately re- 
leased and that the feasible projects revealed 
be developed at once, thus to relieve human 
distress in the area by furnishing employ- 
ment and farm homes to people dispossessed 
by the drought, and by reason of the enor- 
mous amount of unemployment caused by 
the substantial completion of the Fort Peck 
Dam; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this senate me- 
morial be submitted by the secretary of the 
State of Montana, to the President of the 
United States, to both Houses of the National 
Congress, to the Secretary of War, to the 
Secretary of the Navy, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, to the Commissioner of Reciama- 
tion, and Chief of Army Engineers, and each - 
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of the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from the State of Montana. 





Air-Line Crash In St. Louis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Times-Herald for 
today: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 24, 1941] 


Atr-LINER CRASH IN St. Louis KILts 2 AND 
INJURES 12—Crarr Hirs TREES AND TELE- 
PHONE POLE 


St. Louis, January 23.—A Transcontinen- 
tal & Western air skysleeper swept in from 
the west today and, within a minute of St. 
Louis Municipal Airport, crashed, killing the 
pilot and 1 passenger and injuring 12. 

The 21-passenger ship, en route from Los 
Angeles to New York, circled the field in the 
early morning darkness preparatory to a rou- 
tine instrument landing. Apparently plan- 
ning to circle the field again, the pilot 
dropped the left wing in banking. 

The plane slipped into a deeper bank and 
the wing struck a tree. The top of the tree 
was sheared off and the plane crashed into 
other trees and a telephone pole. 

Three of the 14 persons aboard were hurled 
from the wreckage. Pilot P. W. T. Scott, of 
New York City, and J. F. Mott, of Kansas 
City, a T. W. A. employee riding as a pas- 
senger, were instantly killed. The third per- 
son thrown from the wreckage was Copilot 
O. J. Dio Guardia, of New York. He was 
seriously injured. 

Russell Bierman, control-tower operator, 
said the craft came in for a normal landing 
at 4:13 a. m. It was dark at that hour, 
with heavy clouds at 400 feet altitude. There 
was a light fog and drizzle. Visibility was 
2 miles. 

CRAFT BREAKS IN HALF 


Bierman said the plane went into a slight 
dive before hitting the tree at the village of 
Bridgeton, less than a mile from the airport. 
The ship ripped a path through smaller trees, 
clipped off a transmission-line pole at its base. 
and came to rest on its shattered nose and 
left wing. 

As it struck, the craft broke in half, scat- 
tering cushions, bed clothing, and bits of 
wreckage over an area 80 feet square. Both 
motors were torn from their moorings. 

Further fatalities and serious injuries were 
averted by the fact that 7 of the 11 pas- 
sengers were in their berths at the time of 
the crash. Air-line officials said mattresses 
and bedding may have helped to cushion 
shock of the impact. 
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LIST OF THE INJURED 


Two passengers are in St. Louis hospitals 
with critical injuries. They are: 

Carl W. Juergens, 30, Kirkwood, Mo.; frac- 
tured lower jaw, rib, and spinal injuries. 

Mrs. Mary E. McCloskey, 27, Grafton, Ohio, 
and wife of a Transcontinental & Western Air 
mechanic at Burbank, Calif.; skull and jaw 
injuries. 

Less seriously injured were: 

Miss Mary Eschbach, 24, Jackson Heights, 
N. Y.; the hostess, suffering nervous shock, 
possible pelvic injury, cuts, and bruises. 

Orestes Dio Guardia, New York; copilot, 
injured right leg, face and neck lacerations, 
jaw injury. 

Mrs. F. E. Ekey, 42, Philadelphia; skull and 
spinal injuries, bruises. 

Tom Stoddard, 44, Los Angeles and New 
York; injured right shoulder and scalp lacera- 
tion. 

Mrs. Isabelle Hidden, 35, Baltimore, Md.; 
possible back injury, ankle contusions and 
lacerations. 

Clinton Griggs, 43, Worthington, Ohio; pos- 
sible back injury, lacerations. 

John S. Walters, 35, Chicago; broken rib. 

Stuart R. Sanford, of Hollywood, and Joe 
Washburn, of Burbank, Calif., were released 
from a hospital after treatment, and Stanley 
B. Shaw, of Galesburg, Kans., also released, 
returned to the hospital because of a pos- 
sible chest injury. 


PROBE NEXT WEEK 


Officials of Transcontinental & Western Air 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board said a formal 
investigation of the crash would begin next 
week. 

John A. Collings, Transcontinental & 
Western Air superintendent of operations 
from Kansas City, Mo., said high trees atop 
a slight rise in Bridgeton may have caused 
Pilot Scott to misjudge his altitude. 

Collings quoted Dio Guardia as saying 
the landing approach made by Scott was a 
normal one. Dio Guardia told him he re- 
membered nothing after feeling the first 
shock. 

After receiving treatment for minor in- 
juries in a hospital, Stoddard, one of the 
passengers, departed for New York late today 
on Transcontinental & Western Air trip 38— 
the Spirit of St. Louis—after telling reporters: 

“I still think the best way to travel is by 
plane.” 


Arr CrasH AROUSES MCCARRAN CRITICISM 


Taking the Senate floor today to comment 
on the plane crash near St. Louis, Senator 
Pat McCarran (Democrat), of Nevada, made 
what he said was the “unhappy prediction” 
that one air disaster will follow another “un- 
der the present Government air policies.” 

McCarran, father of the original Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, again criticized the 
Roosevelt administration for transferring the 
independent C. A. A. to the Department of 
Commerce and abolishing the Air Safety 
Board. 

The Nevadan, who is sponsoring legislation 
to return the C. A. A. to an independent 
status, said there had not been a single loss 
of life in air crashes while the C. A. A. was 
independent. He declared that since it was 
transferred to the Commerce Department air 
crashes were increasing. 

“The transfer,” he said, “resulted in chaos 
and confusion.” 

He also said the crash of a plane at Lovetts- 
ville, Va., where 25 died, would not have oc- 
curred had the Air Safety Board been in 
existence. 
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Presidential Objectives and the 
Lease-Lend Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have said 
on many occasions that I approved most 
of the objectives announced by the 
President from time to time, but I defi- 
nitely disagreed with the methods he pro- 
posed to bring about those objectives. 
When the President made his last fire- 
side chat I immediately stated that I 
agreed with the objectives he announced 
in that chat, and gave full approval to 
the same. In that speech the President 
stated two objectives, namely: “An all- 
out defense for America,” and “Greater 
aid for Britain as quickly as possible.” 
With those two objectives I am in full 
accord and I believe the great majority 
of our people approve the same. 

In his message to the Congress on the 
state of the Union, the President not only 
elaborated upon his fireside chat, but 
he also very definitely announced a third 
objective, namely, that America should 
now adopt the role of savior and pro- 
tector of the peoples of every land, and 
that we should see to it that “freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
of want, and freedom from fear” be as- 
sured to all the peoples of the world. 

That is a lot of territory to cover. 
That is a tremendous responsibility to 
assume. It means policing the world. 
Why should we take upon ourselves the 
task of guaranteeing these four free- 
doms to the peoples of the world? Why 
should we feel called upon to interfere 
with the domestic affairs of the Italian 
people, the German people, the Russian 
people, the Japanese people, if they are 
satisfied to be without these four very 
desirable freedoms? I do not approve of 
his third objective. To my mind, it is 
one thing to give all aid short of war to 
peoples fighting for their very existence 
against aggressor nations and an en- 
tirely different thing to attempt to police 
the world. 

The President’s lease-lend bill now be- 
fore Congress is a clear example of de- 
sirable objectives but dangerously wrong 
methods. If passed in its present form, 
that bill would give to the President the 
full power to grant aid when, where, and 
to whatever extent he desired. It would 
actually give him the power to take us 
into the war all the way without further 
consulting the Congress. It would also 
give the President full dictatorial war 
powers over our domestic economy, our 
industry, and our labor during peace- 
times. If passed in its present form, it 
would mean that Congress has actually 
turned over, or abdicated, its constitu- 
tional power to make war. I am not will- 
ing to go that far. 
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I do not believe the bill can be passed 
in its present form. I shall do all that I 
can to attain the two very desirable ob- 
jectives, all-out defense for America and 
all aid short of war to Britain and the 
other democracies, but I shall not vote to 
place the power of life and death over 
millions of our American boys in the 
hands of one man. We must find a safer 
method than the one proposed in that 
bill to attain our desired objectives. 





A Bill To Destroy the Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
Friday, January 24, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I desire to include a timely edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune recently. The editorial follows: 


[From the Chicago Tribune] 
A BILL TO DESTROY THE REPUBLIC 


Mr. Roosevelt calls it: “A bill to further 
promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” It is, truthfully, 
“for other purposes.” Many Congressmen, 
when the bill came to them from the White 
House, said they were astounded. That in 
itself was a remarkable commentary on the 
measure. When Mr. Roosevelt astounds Con- 
gress, after its experience with him, he is 
indeed astounding. 

This is a bill for the destruction of the 
American Republic. It is a bill for an un- 
limited dictatorship with power over the 
possessions and lives of the American people, 
with power to make war and alliances for 
war. With this power Mr. Roosevelt could 
do almost anything, notwithstanding, as is 
provided, “the provisions of any other law.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s power to do anything he 
pleased with the person and property of an 
American citizen to aid any governments he 
pleased to aid in any conflict which he chose 
to make his own would be unlimited. 

Under this bill Mr. Roosevelt might “from 
time to time promulgate such rules and reg- 
ulations as may be necessary and proper to 
carry out any of the provisions of this act, and 
he may exercise any power or authority con- 
ferred upon him by this act through such 
department, agency, or Officer as he shall 
direct.” 

From that cradle the American dictator 
will arise. Congress is asked to abdicate. 
All other laws are to be suspended. Mr. 
Roosevelt decides and his decision is final. 

He would not exercise his authority subject 
to other laws which might define and limit 
him. He would be above law. The John- 
son Act would be repealed, the Neutrality 
Act would be repealed, and there would re- 
main no restrictions whatever upon the Ex- 
ecutive. He could dispose, in any fashion 
he chose, of the products of American arse- 
nals and shipyards, “or otherwise procure” 
any material he decided to transfer as he 
pleased for what he wanted to take, or for 
nothing at all, to any government he named. 

This act, by extending the Executive’s 
power beyond its already dictatorial poten- 
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tial, would make Mr. Roosevelt the sole con- 
troller of American destiny. It would com- 
plete his authority over the productive ca- 
pacity of the country, over its resources and 
its manpower. Already he can take posses- 
sion of plants and already he has begun to 
conscript men. 

Can this bill be enacted? Observers in 
Washington think that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will submit. Mr. Roosevelt says 
that there can be no delay and it is feared 
that the House will abdicate. In the Senate 
there are men who say they will fight every 
inch of the way before they vote to deprive 
Congress of its voice and vote in this crisis. 
They may succeed and they may not. 

The growing passion which is becoming 
heedless of the consequences is clamorous, 
and resistance in Washington has a desperate 
case. The supporters of the bill are of two 
kinds. One element would put the Repub- 
lic’s future at stake and would willingly 
change its form of government, accepting 
a dictatorship if by this sacrifice they could 
help England. That, for them, is paramount 
and nothing weighs against it. 

The other element seeks any method by 
which the form of government can be 
changed from one requiring the consent of 
the governed to one requiring their submis- 
sion. They think they have created the cli- 
mate in which free society will wither and 
die and in which a society governed by edict 
and not by law will flourish. They have 
waited for this opportunity and here it is. 

Many people have been blinded by their 
fears and their emotions. They do not see 
the consequences which are about and upon 
them. They can be swayed to accept almost 
anything. The people of Great Britain and 
of our neighbor, Canada, were proud of their 
free institutions—of their rights, immunities, 
and privileges under law—but they have seen 
how war has deprived them of some of their 
most cherished ideals and practices. It is 
possible now for their people to be put in 
concentration camps without trial, merely by 
the word of authority, and that will happen 
here. 

We are in an atmosphere in which men are 
animated to acts their sober judgment would 
reject as unjust and inhuman. War will do 
that to ordinarily fair-minded people of 
honest and honorable conduct. 

The German Reichstag and the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies consented to their own 
destruction. The Russian Duma died, but it 
did not consent. Is the American Congress 
to abdicate and consent to the destruction 
of the Republic? For national defense are 
we to spend billions and “for other purposes” 
open our arms to the invading system of 
government? 





Present War Is a Revolution Against Our 
Way of Life, Say Axis Chieftains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEVERLY M. VINCENT 
IN THE anti si aaadinaiiienatinines 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HERBERT AGAR, 
EDITOR, LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
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remarks in the Recorp, I include the text 
of a speech delivered December 28, 1940, 
by Herbert Agar, editor of the Courier- 
Journal, Louisville, Ky., over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, from radio 
station WHAS, Louisville: 


The debate on what we should do for 
Britain is really a debate on what the 
war is about. If we agree on what is hap- 
pening most of us will agree on what Amer- 
ica should do. 

What is happening—according to the men 
who are making it happen—is a revolu- 
tion against our whole way of life. Hitler 
and Mussolini tell us that all our ideas 
are fraudulent, are passing phases in the 
long and bloody story of man, and that their 
day is done. In the place of Christian 
brotherhood and obedience to moral law this 
revolution puts “racism” and obedience to 
pure power. In the place of democracy it 
puts the slavery of subjects to the “master 
race.” We have seen in Poland how murder 
and mutilation and exile can be used to make 
this devilish plan a success. 


LEADERS EXPLAIN REVOLUTION 


Let me give some quotations from the 
men who lead the revolution. First Musso- 
lini: 

1. “The whole nation must be militarized,” 
. he says. “I consider the Italian nation in 
@ permanent state of war.” 

2. “I regard as the most beautiful moment 
of my life that moment in which I was 
wounded.” 

8. “Fascism believes neither in the possi- 
bility nor in the utility of perpetual peace. 
War alone brings to their highest tension 
all human energies and puts the stamp of 
nobility upon peoples. Fascism is educa- 
tion for combat.” 

4. “We represent a new principle. We 
represent the clear-cut, categorical, defini- 
tive antithesis of the whole democratic 
world.” 

Mussolini obviously despises the Christian 
ethic—which denies that wars and wounds 
are the height of human experience—and he 
despises the democratic creed. Now for 
Hitler and his friends: 

1. “I shall eradicate,” said Hitler, “the 
thousands of years of human domestication. 
I want to see again in the eyes of youth the 
gleam of the beast of prey. A youth will 
grow up before which the world will shrink.” 

2. “Can a dynamic revolution,” asks Hitler, 
“stop at sharing of the world? Must not the 
struggle continue until the final world do- 
minion of a single nation? * * * At the 
back of Germany’s continental empire stands 
the will of absolute dominion of the world, 
the technical means of which are no longer 
lacking.” 

3. “The war of the future,” he says, “will 
be total war. * * * And total war means 
the complete and final disappearance of the 
vanquished from the stage of history.” 

There is no end to the brutal talk I could 
quote from Hitler. It all adds up to what 
he has said a thousand times—that this is 
a war against all the peace-loving charitable 
elements in our Christian life, against all the 
brotherly humanizing elements in our demo- 
cratic hope. 

“‘WE WORSHIPPED SUCCESS” 


Now for a few words from Dr. Robert Ley, 
one of the leading Nazi spokesmen: ‘‘War,” 
he says, “is the highest and best in manhood. 
One cannot demand of mothers that they 
uninterruptedly give the nation children 
without man bringing his blood sacrifice. 
War is not the wrath of God but a blessing 
of God.” 

For years we wrote off such words as the 
language of delirium. But we were wrong. 
There was a reason why this terrible pagan 
talk could take hold. We who stood for the 
civilization of the West were betraying our 
heritage. Our democracy was not demo- 
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cratic. Our Christianity was not Christian. Whatever laws must be repealed to do 


What we really worshipped was success—a 
vulgar boring goddess who cannot long hold 
the heart of man. So the world was ready 
for another creed. There were no great men 
to lead us to repentance and reform, so the 
stage was set for small and vicious men to 
lead us back into a dark past. Especially in 
Germany the stage was set—for Germany 
had great grievances, and Germany is still 
strangely close to her pagan beginnings. 


SAYS PROPHECY COMING TRUE 


Never forget what the German poet Heine 
warned us a hundred years ago: “Christian- 
ity,” he said, “has softened this brutal Ger- 
man lust for battle, but it cannot rcot it out. 
When once that restraining talisman, the 
Cross, is broken, then we shall hear again 
the clank of the savagery of the old war- 
riors. * * * Then will the old stone gods 
rise up out of their rubble. * * * And 
Thor with his hammer will spring forth and 
shatter the Gothic cathedral.” 

These words are coming true today. The 
power of the Cross—the hold of democracy 
upon the hearts of men—they are both weak- 
ened because of our sins. So, the old ban- 
ished evil has crept back into the world. 
And do not fool yourselves—that evil faith is 
held with a violence of belief that will not be 
defeated until we take our good ideals es 
seriously as they take their Satanic ones. 

When Mussolini chatters about how he 
loves to be wounded, we can afford to laugh. 
But when the leaders of great Germany tell 
us that war is a “blessing of God” and that 
man must make blood sacrifice in order to 
deserve to live, the time has come to know 
that the very roots of decency are in danger. 

The terror that Heine foretold is upon us. 
The stone gods are reconquering the world. 
The hammer of Thor falls from the sky on 
British towns and villages. It is not only 
the Gothic cathedrals that are crashing into 
rubble. It is all that those cathedrals sym- 
bolize—kindness, charity, humility—the hope 
for a world where man may respect his neigh- 
bor. These are the qualities the northern 
gods of violence despise, yet, without these 
qualities, America is nothing. 


LETTER SENT TO ROOSEVELT 


We who love our country do not think of 
her as a collection of oil wells and factories 
and cotton fields. We think of her as a noble 
idea—a generous plan for life—which we 
have sometimes served and sometimes be- 
trayed but never forgotten; and now there is 
a revolution against that plan—against the 
religion on which it rests, the politics which 
express it, the economic system which might 
be shaped to serve it. 

No one who sees the truth can doubt what 
we ought to do. We must resist the revolu- 
tion. We must send those stone gods back 
to their gloomy paradise so that we can turn 
to the job of building a world fit for demo- 
crats and Christians to live in. 

The first step is to give every ounce of aid 
to Britain. Whether we call that being at 
peace, or whether we call it being at war, or 
whether we borrow Hitler’s talk and call it 
protecting Germany doesn’t matter. There 
lies our first job—to make the goods and to 
see to it that they get into the British Isles, 
whatever that may cost us in work or wealth 
or hardship. We are not doing that job well 
enough today. 

On Christmas about 170 Americans signed 
a letter to Mr. Roosevelt asking him to lead 
us out of lethargy, to tell us the truth about 
the danger ahead, “to do everything neces- 
Sary to insure the defeat of the Axis.” 
Everything necessary—nothing less than that 
is good enough. 

Countless Americans would have been 
proud to sign this letter. I ask every such 
person who is listening tonight to send word 
at once to the President that he or she ap- 
proves the request for light, and leadership, 
and victory. 


the job right, we should repeal them. What- 
ever emergencies must be declared to put our 
factories on a 24-hour, 7-day basis—we 
should declare them. No one who knows the 
danger will disagree. Americans who want to 
do nothing—or to go on doing too little—do 
not see the moral ruin that threatens us. 

Some of them are like Mr. Verne Marshall, 
of the No Foreign War Committee, who 
told a PM reporter that he “never bothered” 
to read Hitler’s speeches. So he thinks this 
is just another war of nationalism, like 
1914 or 1870. I submit that a man who 
cannot be bothered to read Hitler ought not 
to bother us with his ideas about the modern 
world. 

SPENGLER MADE PROPHECY 

Others who do not understand the revo- 
lution are so peaceful by nature that they 
cannot imagine men who believe in war as 
the best of life. As long ago as 1922 Oswald 
Spengler—the John the Baptist of the Nazi 
movement—foretold that the democracies 
would be betrayed by men who could not 
see in time that the enemy meant to murder 
them. “But life is harsh,” added Spengler. 
“It leaves only one choice, that between 
victory and defeat, not between war and 
peace.” 

There again is the spokesman for the old 
stone gods. “Life is war—violence—the one 
choice is to kill or be killed.” That is the 
spirit that has come back to plague our 
world. Until we cage it again—until we 
drive it home to its dreary Valhalla—we shall 
have no time nor wealth nor energy to give 
to repairing our own great faults. 

The best we can hope for if we let Britain 
fall—if we let the revolution take the whole 
earth except our one continent—is gloomy 
years of increasing militarization, increasing 
economic pressure from the slave world with- 
out. You cannot appease a revolution. 


ASKS AID TO MANKIND 


So I argue tonight for something much 
bigger than aid to Britain. I plead for aid 
to mankind—to our own souls, to our self- 
respect, to the hope of freedom in the sad 
heart of man. Civilization means law and 
a sense that we are members one of another. 
Democracy means brotherhood and a sense 
of the common destiny of all men. Christi- 
anity means sympathy and love for your 
neighbor; it means compassion. 

The stone gods that are loose again hate 
all these things and intend to kill them. 
Unless we resist now—unless we go “all 
out”—there can be no more light in our 
world in our lifetimes. 

Never forget this is no trivial war of na- 
tions wanting each other’s property; this is 
the great war of all the world waged for the 
soul of man. 





Need for Magnesium 
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ARTICLE BY ERNEST LINDLEY 


Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following important 
article by Ernest Lindley, which was 
published in the Washington Post, en- 
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titled “Neglected Metal—The Need for 
Magnesium”: 
[From the oer ee = of January 22, 
NEGLECTED METAL 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 
NEED FOR MAGNESIUM 


A plant which will make 12,000 tons of pig 
magnesium annually is about to be built 
near Palo Alto, Calif. 

This is big news concerning national de- 
fense. Magnesium is extremely light. Two 
pounds of it will do the work of 3 pounds 
of aluminum. The Germans are using vast 
quantities of magnesium in their airplanes, 
and for bomb casings and other war pur- 


But magnesium has been a neglected 
metal in the United States. Until now there 
has been only one American producer of 
pig magnesium—the Dow Chemical Co. In 
1938 it made 2,400 tons, of which about 
one-third was exported. Part of the exports 
went to Germany. In the same year Ger- 
many produced 12.000 tons. 

In 1940 we produced 6,000 tons (at a max- 
imum estimate) and Germany between 
50,000 and 75,000 tons. 

Next year the present American producer 
expects to turn out 12,000 tons, double the 
1940 output. The new piant in California, 
managed by new interests and using a dif- 
ferent process, expects to start out operating 
at twice the 1940 capacity of the industry. 
Its capacity can be increased as fabricators 
can handle the metal and as airplane manu- 
facturers and other consumers adjust their 
designs to its use. 

Why American magnesium production has 
been so pitifully small is a long and un- 
pleasant controversial subject. Thurman 
Arnold’s Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is now unfolding the tale in 
grand jury proceedings. Murky suspicions of 
monopolistic practice and international in- 
trigue surround the whole business. 

The use of magnesium for structural pur- 
poses was developed in Germany as far back 
as 1915. The Aluminum Co. of America be- 
came interested in magnesium several years 
later. Magnesium, for many purposes, is an 
alternative—and a superior one—to alumi- 
num. 

In 1931 the Aluminum Co. of America and 
the German I. G. Farben industries entered 
into an agreement to exploit in this country 
the patents of both groups through the Mag- 
nesium Development Co. Prior to that Far- 
ben had threatened the Dow Chemical Co. 
with patent suits. Dow entered into a licens- 
ing agreement with the Magnesium Develop- 
ment Co. 

The result was that Dow became the sole 
producer of pig magnesium and licensed the 
fabricators. 

Dow extracts magnesium from sea water 
and from the brine deposits at Midland, 
Mich. 

The price of magnesium has been kept at 
about 3-2 ratio to the monopolistically con- 
trolled price of aluminum. Why, is one of the 
points in which the Department of Justice is 
interested. In passing, it may be noted that 
aluminum also is, or threatens to become, a 
bottleneck in our defense. 

Meanwhile, there has existed for years an- 
other method of producing pig magnesium. 
Developed by an Austrian, it is known as the 
Hansgirg process. It is being used in Korea 
and, it is believed, in Germany. The ores 
which can be processed by this method exist 
in abundance in our own West. There is ex- 
pert testimony to the effect that the Hansgirg 
process is cheaper than the one used by Dow. 

The new outfit will ship ore from Nevada 
and process it in California, by the Hansgirg 
process, to which they have acquired the 
rights. 

The new group are especially interesting 
because they are headed by men whose social 
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and economic views and vision of the future 
of this country seem to differ from those of 
many leaders of American industry. 

The keyman is Henry Kaiser, a west-coast 
contractor, who, in turn, is the key man of 
the six contractors who built Bonneville Dam, 
and are building most of Grand Coulee Dam, 
the biggest piece of construction the world 
has seen. 

A year and a half ago the Kaiser group broke 
the price of cement on the west coast and 
saved the Government $1,500,000 on a single 
project by building their own cement plant. 
This plant is the biggest in the world and, 
it is claimed, is so efficient that it operates at 
one-quarter the labor costs of the average 
cement plant, and one-half the labor cost of 
the next most efficient plant. This is in spite 
of the fact that the operators believe in col- 
lective bargaining and, they assert, enter into 
no operations until they have made centracts 
with bona fide labor unions. 

Recently the Kaiser group, partly in col- 
laboration with Todd Shipyards, have gone 
into shipbuilding. Already they are oper- 
ating or building 11 shipyards and have con- 
tracts for some 200 ships, including 25 de- 
stroyers for the United States Navy, and 60 
merchant ships for Great Britain. 

The magnesium plant will be put up beside 
the cement plant about 12 miles outside of 
Palo Alto. It is important in itself, and as a 
sign that there are enterprisers who look to 
the future with a confidence and imagination 
which are not always found among the older 
hands of American industry who have spent 
so much of the last several years in taking 
each other’s temperature and damning Roose- 
velt. 





Tennessee Poll Taxes 
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OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


EDITORIAL AND LETTER FROM THE 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEEAN 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, some poll-taxers, in moments of 
wishful thinking, like to say that the 
campaign to repeal the poll tax is in- 
spired by “damyankees” in the rest of 
the Nation, and that the southern people 
are well satisfied with the poll-tax 
democracy. 

They know, of course, that they do not 
speak the truth. They know that popular 
government was despoiled by the poll tax 
through the efforts of small political 
cliques against the will of the people. 
They know that the poll tax is retained 
only because machine politicians and 
their stooges are able to frustrate the de- 
mands of the people. There is no re- 
course for democracy in the eight poll- 
tax States other than through action of 
the Congress. The people in Tennessee 
have been twice betrayed by politicians 
who paid lip service to poll-tax repeal. 
The people in the seven other poll-tax 
States are unable to restore the rule of 
the majority because their State legisla- 
tures are able to prevent the necessary 
amendments to the constitutions. Thus 
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there is a demand from the people of the 
South themselves that the Congress pass 
the anti-poll-tax bill. I am inserting in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp today testi- 
mony to that demand. The Nashville 
Tennessean, a courageous crusader for 
poll-tax repeal, has said that the people 
must look to Congress—and it is exceed- 
ingly fortunate for the voteless people of 
the poll-tax States that they have this 
alternative and this hope— 


We trust the Congress will honor its re- 
sponsibility. For months now in continuous 
session, it has bent its deliberations and 
actions to the defense of democracy on these 
shores and to assistance of the democratic 
cause across the ocean. It cannot, with 
honor or consistency, ignore the desperate 
plight of the democratic cause in the eight 
poll-tax States. 


The letter and editorial follow: 


THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN, 
Nashville, Tenn., January 20, 1941, 
The Honorable Lee E. Gryer, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Geyer: Our campaign to remove 
the poll tax in Tennessee will, of course, con- 
tinue unabated until the tax is removed. 
Meanwhile, we are, as we have been, a strong 
advocate of your bill to remove the tax from 
Federal elections. I am enclosing a clipping 
of our editorial on this subject today. 

We down here very much appreciate the 
efforts you have made for the restoration of 
popular rule in the poll-tax Stat - and assure 
you of our continued cooperation in any way 
that we may be of servi~>. 

Sincerely yours, 
JENNINGS PERRY, 
Associate Editor. 


— 


[From the Nashville Tennessean of January 
20, 1941] 


APPEAL TO CONGRESS 


The demonstrated determination of the 
Crump-Cooper machine to maintain majority 
disfranchisement in Tennessee for as long 
as possible rekindles the interest of lovers 
of democracy in proposed Federal legisla- 
tion against the poll tax. 

The Geyer bill, which bans the poll tax as 
a requisite for voting in Federal elections, 
has been reintroduced in the present Con- 
gress. It is a hope not only for Tennesseans, 
but for the millions of people throughout 
the poll-taxed South who are barred from 
the suffrage. 

Passage of this bill would make possible 
participation of the people of Tennessee in 
the election of presidents, Senators, and 
Congressmen. It would effect, at least in 
part, the political emancipation our people 
seek and, as Americans, have the right to 
enjoy. 

Actually the high-handed manipulation of 
the Tennessee Legislature to defeat the popu- 
lar will in this important matter has greatly 
added to the strength of the case for Fed- 
eral anti-poll tax legislation. From the first, 
proponents of the Geyer bill have pointed 
to the apparent helplessness of the people 
of the poll tax States to shake off the poll 
tax yoke as a compelling reason for con- 
gressional action. It has not been difficult to 
see how tremendously the poll tax handi- 
caps the democratic process where it stands 
in the way of any real popular referendum 
on the poll tax issue itself. 

Of the eight poll tax States, only Tennes- 
see has the tex only by legislative act and 
could be rid of it by simple legislative repeal. 
And if in Tennessee the legislature could 
be so controlled by special interests, so dis- 
loyal to the people and the public welfare, 
as to deny liberation of the suffrage, where, 
but to Congress (specifically enjoined by the 
Constitution to enact necessary legislation 
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to guarantee republican government in all of 
the States), should the people turn for 
relief? 

Since the legislative betrayal of last week, 
the people of Tennessee can look for abolition 
of the poll tax sooner than 2 years if (1) the 
Tennessee Senate unanimously should recon- 
sider its vote against repeal, or (2) Governor 
Cooper should call a special session to repeal, 
or (3) the Congress should enact the Geyer 
bill. Obviously, the people have nothing to 
hope from the Governor or the senate. Ac- 
cordingly, at this time, they must look to 
Congress—and it is exceedingly fortunate for 
the voteless people of the poll-tax States that 
they have this alternative and this hope. 

We trust the Congress will honor its re- 
sponsibility. For months, now, in continuous 
session it has bent its deliberations and ac- 
tions to the defense of democracy on these 
shores and to assistance of the democratic 
cause across the oceans. It cannot, with 
honor or consistency, ignore the desperate 
plight of the democratic cause in the eight 
poll-tax States, Tennessee being one, where 
the great majority of the people has no voice 
in its own government, either Federal or 
local, nor faith in the pledges of parties or 
men. 

The Congress has taken the drastic action 
of drafting the citizens of the Nation for 
training for the defense of democracy. Cer- 
tainly it is a thing of fundamental concern to 
the Congress that democracy had steadily 
disappeared in these poll-tax States—where 
indeed only a handful of the men registered 
for the draft have a voice in the Government 
for whose defense they are compelled to stake 
their lives. 

Congress could give no more convincing 
proof of the sincerity of its democratic pur- 
poses, could strike no finer blow for the de- 
fense of democracy, than by enacting legis- 
lation to revive popular rule in these politi- 
cally benighted areas of our own land. 





The Sweetpotato 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


ARTICLE BY DR. JULIAN C. MILLER, OF 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
sweetpotato is one of the easiest crops 
that our southern farmers grow. Its 
utility and general use is just beginning 
to be understood by our people. The 
sweetpotato as a source of domestic 
starch, as well as a good food for every- 
body—man as well as animal—is just 
beginning to be understood. 

If we could have some starch factories 
located in the South, where the sweet- 
potato is so readily grown, such factories 
could produce practically all of the 
starch needed in this country, and, in 
doing so, would give employment to our 
people who need work so badly. At the 
present time tropical starches, and, in 
particular, cassava flour from the Dutch 
East Indies, is admitted into this country 
on the free list; and before our people 
can enter upon the production of starch 
from sweetpotatoes on a profitable scale, 


some restriction must be placed upon the 
importation of these tropical starches. 

A hearing was held before the Com- 
mittee on Reciprocity Information on 
Thursday, January 16, just past. This 
hearing I attended in common with a 
great number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and at this hearing this par- 
ticular problem was extensively discussed. 
In connection with this hearing, and in 
connection with the uses of the sweet- 
potato, I desire to have printed in the 
REcorD a memorandum entitled “The 
Sweetpotato as a Source of Domestic 
Starch and Food,” by Dr. Julian C. Miller, 
head, horticultural research, Louisiana 
State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

The article follows: 


SWEETPOTATOES AS A SOURCE OF DOMESTIC 
STARCH AND FEED 
(By Julian C. Miller, Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University, La.) 

The grower who follows our recommended 
cultural practices obtains yields of from 200 
to 500 bushels per acre, depending upon the 
type of potatoes grown. Table-stock pota- 
toes of fancy grades will not produce over 
200 bushels per acre; however, if potatoes are 
being grown for starch and for livestock feed 
it is well within the range of good agricul- 
tural practices for a grower to produce from 
300 to 500 bushels per acre. Where growing 
for starch or feed, we recommend planting in 
early April or during May and not harvesting 
before October. When this practice is fol- 
lowed the yields are particularly high. We 
find that 400 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
produce the most economical yields. The 
total cost for operations will not run over $25 
or $26 per acre. This includes taxes, depre- 
ciation, and all costs of operation necessary 
to produce a crop. Figuring 300 bushels 
per acre at a price of 20 cents per bushel, you 
can see that it will mean a gross income of 
$60 per acre to the grower. After deducting 
the cost you can see that even at 200 bushels 
per acre that the grower would still be able 
to make some money. 

We have recently worked out methods of 
inducing the sweetpotato to bloom and set 
seed. During the past 3 years we have prob- 
ably improved the sweetpotato more than it 
has been improved through natural muta- 
tions during the past 300 years. The present 
starch variety is the Triumph, which averages 
around 23 percent starch. We have a new 
variety, the L 4-5, which produces yields 
better than the Triumph and analyzes 29.5 
percent starch. The chances are that we 
may be able to increase the starch content 
of a new seedling even more than this. We 
produced 30,000 seed last year, of which we 
are growing 5,000 this year. The rest of the 
seeds were sent to the various southern ex- 
periment stations for increase. 

The following figures give a comparison 
between sweetpotatoes and other starch-pro- 
ducing crops in the United States. These 
were compiled by Dr. H. S. Paine, Chief, 
Carbohydrates Research Division, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Corn grown in Iowa and Illinois at 80 
bushels per acre figures at 1.4 tons of starch 
per acre. 

Irish potatoes grown in Maine, yielding 
262 bushels per acre would figure 1.25 tons 
of starch per acre. 

Sweetpotatoes at 300 bushels per acre 
would produce 2 tons of starch per acre. 

I feel sure that it is much easier for us 
to produce 300 bushels of sweetpotatoes 
per acre than it is for most States to produce 
80 bushels of corn. 

In regard to the feed value of sweetpota- 
toes, in addition to the material I will give 
you, I would suggest that you write to the 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia Experi- 
ment Stations for information, All of these 
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stations have conducted feeding tests with 
sweetpotatoes and potato pulp and 5 or 6 
other southern stations plan to conduct 
additional experiments this coming year. 

Experiments at Calhoun, La., on the feed- 
ing of dairy cows showed that 115 pounds 
of sweetpotato pulp from which most of 
the starch had been extracted was equal to 
100 pounds of hominy feed in food value. 
It was found that 100 pounds of fresh sweet- 
potatoes was equal to 230 pounds of corn 
and soybean silage. The cows fed on sweet- 
potatoes produced 1.9 pounds of milk more 
than cows fed on silage and the milk and 
butterfat showed a much higher carotene 
content when the cows were fed sweetpota- 
toes. Where the vines were grazed by the 
cows it was found that the vines were worth 
$12.37 in feed value per acre. After grazing 
the vines during €:2ptember and October 
this planting produced a yield of 123 bushels 
of potatoes valued at $34.23 when used for 
feed. 

The experiment station at Calhoun is in 
the northern part of the State in what is 
known as the hill country. Much higher 
yields are obtained on the Lintonia silt loam 
type soil in Louisiana from Baton Rouge to 
St. Francisville, from Lafayette to Washing- 
ton, then across the Red River Valley to 
Winnsboro to Oak Grove. 

A number of your representatives have 
made informal calls on me and I have tried 
to explain to them the possibilities of grow- 
ing sweetpotatoes for starch and for feed. 
I think you people are in a better position 
to manufacture starch from sweetpotatoes 
than most any other organization, since you 
are handling the corn products at the present 
time. As you know some of the textile mills 
are already located in the South and the 
paper mills are moving here fast. Hence 
the outlet for starch is on the increase. The 
13 southern States import $145,000,000 worth 
of feed per year and most of this is of the 
carbohydrate type. The livestock industry is 
on the increase in the South. Therefore, 
you can expect an increase in demand for 
feed products as well as for starch in the 
South, and it is my belief that no other 
carbohydrate crop in the United States 
Offers the possibilities of development as 
does the sweetpotato., 





Facilities for Defense at Fort Peck, Mont. 
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RESOLUTION FROM MONTANA HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the Montana House of Representatives: 


House Memorial No. 2 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States 
requesting that the proper authorities be 
urged to employ the utilities and ‘acilities 
now available at Fort Peck, Mont., in the 
plan of national defense 


To the honorable House of Representatives 
and Senate of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

Whereas the United States Government has 
constructed, at Fort Peck, Mont., the greatest 
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earth dam in all-time history for the specific 
purpose of flood control, navigation, and the 
generating of electric power, and because of 
these vast improvements and power facilities, 
the Fort Peck Dam has become a strategic 
point in the United States and most favor- 
ably adapted for the following purposes: 

(1) Complete municipal utilities such as 
natural gas, electric power, sewage, light sys- 
tem, paved streets, sidewalks, and townsite 
to accommodate 10,000 people; 

(2) Direct railroad connections with the 
coast line of the Great Northern Railroad 
system, roundhouse, freight depot, and 
switching yards on both sides of the river; 

(3) Two direct oiled-highway connections 
with Highway No. 2; 

(4) Administrative buildings, cold-storage 
plant, laundry plant, and machine shops 
which are ready for immediate start on mak- 
ing hydro or airplane parts, or assembling 
same; 

(5) Ample modern hospital facilities; 

(6) With completion of the dam this prop- 
erty will become largely vacant and unless 
utilized as recommended will be a large finan- 
cial loss to the Federal Government; 

(7) Large area of federally owned and con- 
trolled land contiguous to townsite with 
well-mapped terrain usable for maneuvering 
and training troops; 

‘8) The reservoir’s large sheet of water and 
the level surrounding prairie afford landing 
fields for land and sea planes; 

(9) Site remote from attack by sea, land, 
or air; 

(10) Investigation will reveal many other 
considerations of equal importance; and 

Whereas the growing importance of power 
transmission to reclamation in Montana was 
recently reflected in President Roosevelt’s 
Budget message to Congress; and 

Whereas $500,000 for Fort Peck was asked 
by President Roosevelt for the commence- 
ment of construction of transmission lines, 
substations, and such other facilities as might 
be required by the Bureau for distribution 
of Fort Peck power, which is to be generated 
during the coming year as a result of pre- 
vious work which has been done and will be 
done in the ensuing year, and which will re- 
sult in the expenditure of several million 
dollars which has already been appropriated 
or will be appropriated for its completion; 
and 

Whereas the United States Government in 
its program of national defense is making 
provision for the rapid expansion and en- 
largement of aviation and is creating new 
Army and Navy air bases; and 

Whereas the aviation program of the United 
States contemplates, through the cooperation 
of colleges, universities, and commercial 
schools, the training of many thousand air 
pilots annually; and 

Whereas there is no Army or Navy air base 
at or near Fort Peck, Mont., and on account 
of its location, isolation, climate, and dis- 
tance from other air bases, it is a logical loca- 
tion for an air base; and 

Whereas the Fort Peck Dam will create a 
large lake 187 miles long, 16 miles in maxi- 
mum width, and will have a shore line of 
2,500 miles, and as such will be an important 
asset to an air base; and 

Whereas with the completion of the dam, 
the United States Government will have on 
hand property which cost many million dol- 
lars and which will have to be sold at a great 
sacrifice unless provision is made for its use 
at its present location: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America be respectfully urged to employ the 
utilities and facilities now available at Fort 
Peck, Mont., in the plan of national defense; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this house memo- 
rial be submitted by the Secretary of the 
State of Montana to the President of the 
United States, to the Council of National De- 


fense, to both Houses of the National Con- 
gress, to the Secretary of War, to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and Chief of Army Engi- 
neers, and each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of 
Montana. 
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ADDRESS BY R. V. FLETCHER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERI- 
CAN RAILROADS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
propaganda of groups advocating the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project has filled the columns of the press 
with mythical benefits promised as a re- 
sult of this so-called national-defense 
project. 

Little has been heard from any author- 
itative source as to the great burden the 
St. Lawrence seaway project will actually 
saddle on the American people as a whole, 
and particularly the great laboring class. 

On January 9, 1941, Mr. R. V. Fletcher, 
vice president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, before the annual meet- 
ing of the Atlantic States Shippers Ad- 
visory Board delivered the following ad- 
dress giving the railroaders’ viewpoint on 
this important question: 


FACTS ABOUT THE PROPOSED ST. LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Atlantic 
States Shippers Advisory Board, and their 
distinguished guests, I am deeply apprecia- 
tive of the honor implied in the invitation 
to speak at this delightful luncheon upon 
this particular subject. It is one of the great- 
est importance, and in being privileged to 
mention certain facts connected with it, I 
am contributing something, I hope, to the 
welfare of our country, as well as doing my 
humble bit as the servant of the railroad 
industry. I have never believed that any 
railroad policy is sound which does not ac- 
cord with the general good, or, to use the 
familiar phrase, “which does not subserve 
the public interest.” In the long run, what 
benefits the American people as a whole will 
inure to the benefit of the railroads. It is, 
indeed, a short-sighted policy for the railroads 
to advocate or oppose measures except as 
they heip or harm the masses of the Ameri- 
can people 

In voicing, therefore, their opposition to 
the St. Lawrence seaway project, the rail- 
roads do so from a profound and studied 
conviction that the project is unsound eco- 
nomically and dangerous politically. 

Naturally, in times like these, when the 
world is shaken by convulsive forces, so sin- 
ister and so complex as to produce the utmost 
confusion and dismay, one hesitates to oppose 
any measure that has the wholehearted sup- 
port of the President, especially one that 
bears the mark of aiding the national defense. 
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In the President’s message to the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Conference, read 
by Mr. Berle at Detroit on December 5, 1940, 
the President said: 

“The United States needs the St. Lawrence 
seaway for defense. The United States needs 
this great landiocked sea as a secure haven 
in which it will always be able to build ships 
and move ships in order to protect our trade 
and our shores.” 

Of course, if we could agree with the Presi- 
dent that the construction of this huge 
waterway is essential to the national defense, 
there would be no more to say On the sub- 
ject. But we think he is mistaken and 
grateful as are the railroads for the con- 
sistently sympathetic encouragement they 
have received from the present administra- 
tion at many critical junctures, yet so con- 
vinced are they that the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project will aid the Nation neither in 
time of war or in peacetimes, that they are 
driven to dissent, although it would be a 
pleasant expression of gratitude if they could 
do otherwise. 

Therefore, the railroads—management and 
workers alike—in wholehearted fashion and 
without mental or other reservations, unani- 
mously raise their voices in opposition to 
this badly conceived enterprise. In doing 
so, they join with the coal interest, both 
labor and capital, with the maritime inter- 
ests on the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, the 

reat Lakes and the inland waterways, the 
Mississippi Valley Association, the commer- 
cial organizations in the Atlantic States, a 
vast majority of the commercial clubs of the 
Great Lakes cities and the inland cities lo- 
cated in States bordering on the Great Lakes, 
and other important bodies of thoughtful 
and patriotic citizens, who have examined 
this proposal carefully and have concluded 
that it is fraught with injurious conse- 
quences to the public welfare. 

At the outset, it is important to keep in 
mind just what the seaway proposal is and 
what are its alleged advantages and its ob- 
vious countervailing disadvantages. It has 
two principal aspects, one dealing with the 
construction and operation of a navigation 
channel and the other with the production 
of power in the International Rapids section. 
While we recognize the importance and sig- 
nificance of the power feature of the problem, 
and while we realize that this abnormal and 
artificially stimulated production of power 
will adversely affect the well-being of the coal- 
carrying railroads, yet there are many others 
better qualified than ourselves to discuss 
this aspect of the question. It has seemed 
to me, therefore, that it were better for me 
to confine my observations to the navigation 
feature of the project, which has to do with 
transportation, the field of endeavor with 
which I am most familiar. 

Upon the all-important question of whether 
the seaway is essential or even a helpful aid 
to national defense, it must be remembered 
that according to the best opinion, the navi- 
gation channel cannot be completed in less 
than 8 years from the time construction be- 
gins. It is, therefore, obvious that the pres- 
ent emergency will be over and relegated to 
the realm of history before ships will begin 
to move on the new seaway. Surely, no one 
expects that the present critical situation will 
extend over s0 long a period. Inevitably, long 
before the canal is completed the nations 
will be driven to peace by reason of the ex- 
haustion of their resources. Modern warfare 
is not so conducted as to make possible an- 
other hundred years war. 

When mention is made of the importance 
of the seaway as an instrument of national 
defense, reference must be made to a long- 
time program, having no particular relation 
to the present effort of the Axis Powers to tri- 
umph over the democratic principle in gov- 
ernment. Indeed, if the project is immedi- 
ately undertaken, it will prove a serious de- 
terrent to a well-organized program for that 
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form of preparation which envisages the pres- 
ent emergency. Estimates vary as to what 
the seaway will cost, but its advocates con- 
cede an expenditure on the part of the United 
States of $325,000,000, while competent and 
impartial students of the engineering features 
of the plan estimate that the cost, including 
necessary harbor improvements, will approx- 
imate six hundred millions. At a time when 
the Nation is straining every nerve to increase 
its production of planes, ships, guns, muni- 
tions, and other instrumentalities of defense, 
which will be sorely needed, if needed at all, 
within the next 2 years, what justification is 
there for diverting from these pressing ne- 
cessities a vast amount of money, men, and 
materials to complete a project which will 
not be available until long after the present 
peril has passed? From the viewpoint, there- 
fore, of national defense, this huge project, 
the cost of which will far exceed that of the 
Panama Canal, should not be undertaken 
because of the immediate menace of the 
totalitarian powers. 

But looking at the problem from the long- 
range point of view, would this undertaking 
prove to be of substantial benefit to us as a 
defense measure? In the President’s recent 
Detroit address and in the supplemental re- 
marks of his spokesman, Mr. Berle, the only 
argument for the seaway advanced upon the 
national-defense aspect was that shipyards 
should be constructed on the Great Lakes 
as a secure haven. It was suggested that 
such shipyards wculd not be so exposed to 
attack as those located on or near the sea- 
board. But the Government does not con- 
sistently conform to such a theory. Congress 
continues to appropriate large sums of money 
to construct beautiful and needed public 
buildings in the city of Washington, cer- 
tainly as much exposed to attack as are ship- 
building plants at Bath, Philadelphia, or 
Newport News. In this era of improvement 
in air navigation, when the range of aerial 
fighters and bombers is constantly increasing, 
who can say that a shipyard located at Cleve- 
land is any more immune from attack than 
one located at Chester, Pa.? It must be re- 
membered, too, that the 27-foot channel 
which the seaway contemplates cannot be 
used by battleships or cruisers or, indeed, by 
any war vessels of capital proportions. 

One feature of the whole scheme must not 
be overlooked. This seaway cannot be used 
for ordinary practical commercial purposes 
for longer than 7 months in the year. In 
the period from December 1 to April 15 of 
each year the St. Lawrence River is so ice- 
bound and the Great Lakes are so obstructed 
with ice that safe navigation is impossible. 
Taking into consideration the length of time 
necessary to complete a journey to and from 
the Great Lakes to the open ocean, it has 
been reliably estimated that the seaway 
would be unusable commercially for 42 per- 
cent of the year Conceding, in the interest 
of conservative statement, that war vessels 
newly constructed may traverse this narrow, 
dificult, and tortuous channel for a some- 
what longer period than ordinary ships of 
commerce, yet I deferentially submit that 
there will net probably be much development 
of inland shipyards, when access to the sea 
for the small vessels therein constructed is 
denied for a substantial period of the year. 

Again consider with what ease, given an 
invasion from the air, this seaway could be 
put out of commission, through the action 
of bombing planes. Or how vulnerable it 
would be at the hands of the saboteur. The 
distance from Chicago to Montreal, for exam- 
ple, is 1,247 miles, and for a considerable part 
of this distance the war vessels built in the 
Great Lakes area would be required to move 
through narrow, winding channels, flanked 
with locks, dams, spillways, and sluice gates, 
all essential to the canal’s operation. One 


bomb from the air, one exploded charge of 
dynamite placed by a fifth columnist, and 
the canal would be out of business indefi- 
nitely, 


with the war vessels of a beleaguered 





Nation lying helplessly at anchor. It is 
scarcely conceivable that reliance would be 
placed upon so frail a line of defense. 

But looking at the question a little more 
broadly, we submit that there can be no 
sound program of national defense which 
does not rest upon the solid foundation of 
healthy business conditions. Given a Nation 
of large productive capacity, where the tax 
burden is not too great to be borne, where 
there is the minimum of unemployment, and 
where enterprise is free to develop, and we 
will have a Nation with the resources, the 
capacity, and the will to defend itself against 
whatever aggressicns less enlightened nations 
may offer. If we do not break the spirit and 
stifie the initiative of our citizenry by unwise 
governmental interference and expenditure of 
public funds, we may count upon the in- 
domitable temper of the American people to 
repel invasion. It may, therefore, be worth 
our while to consider this seaway project from 
the viewpoint of what is economically and 
socially desirable. 

The proposal before the American people 
is to construct a waterway with a minimum 
depth of 27 feet to connect Montreal with the 
Great Lakes ports. At the present time there 
is much commerce between these sections of 
North America, moving through a channel 
with a depth of not less than 14 feet. The 
suggestion here is to improve and enlarge 
existing channels and construct new channels 
of such capacity as to permit the passage of 
ocean-going vessels of the smaller type. The 
approved plan contemplates improvements in 
the St. Marys River, connecting Lake Supe- 
rior with Lake Huron; dredging to a greater 
depth than at present of the waters connect- 
ing Lake Huron with Lake Erie; the deepen- 
ing of the Welland Canal; extensive and 
expensive works in the International Rapids 
section; and in the St. Lawrence River be- 
tween the international boundary and the 
city of Montreal, a stretch of 69 miles, all in 
Canadian territory. The work from Chimney 
Point, the western end of the rapids section, 
to Montreal consists of dams, dykes, locks, 
sluice gates, spillways, and other works essen- 
tial to the operation of an intricate naviga- 
tion channel, bristling with complications 
and difficulties. 

Not the least of these is the necessity for 
protecting the depth of water in the harbor 
of Montreal, a phase of the problem which 
has been the source of no little anxiety to the 
people of the Canadian metropolis, who have 
visions of shallow water incident to the ex- 
tensive holding back of the waters of the St. 
Lawrence by the huge dam which the project 
contemplates. 

The scheme contemplates that the United 
States will bear the cost of all the works on 
the international border, except Canadian 
power-house superstructures, Canadian re- 
habilitation works, and Canadian side canals 
and locks. The United States will also pay 
the cost of improving the channels connect- 
ing Lake Superior with Lake Huron and Lake 
Huron with Lake Erie. Canada will bear the 
expense of deepening the Welland Canal, con- 
structing the works mentioned above along 
the international border, and the entire work 
of improving the St. Lawrence from the in- 
ternational boundary to Montreal. According 
to the estimate of the Government engineers, 
the cost to the United States is estimated at 
$414,771,0090; and to Canada $240,601,000. 
However, it is said that the New York State 
Power Authority will bear $90,000,000 of the 
cost charged to the United States, thereby 
reducing Federal expenditure to $324,771,000. 
The total cost to be borne by the taxpayers 
of the United States and Canada is estimated 
by the Government engineers at $655,372,000. 

This estimate does not, however, take into 
account the amount of money which admit- 
tedly would have to be spent on harbor im- 
provements, in order that ships of the ton- 
nage contemplated can load and unload cargo 
at the docks of the Lakes cities. In the re- 
port, speaking for the minority of the commit- 
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tee in 1984, Senator Wacner, of New York, esti- 
mated that the cost of making essential har- 
bor improvements for the eight principal Lakes 
cities would be $200,000,000. This estimate is 
borne out by the careful and exhaustive study 
of the project made by the Brookings Insti- 
tution in 1929, in which the conclusion was 
announced that each of 10 Great Lakes ports 
would be called upon to spend $25,000,000 
each. On both sides of the boundary waters, 
there are 13 of these Lakes port cities, so that 
we are safe in saying that, upon a very con- 
servative basis of estimate, it would cost in 
the neighborhocd of $200,000,000 to effect the 
needed harbor improvements in the United 
States and Canada. 

There is another serious defect in the esti- 
mate of the Government engineers, and that 
is the failure to include any allowance for 
interest during construction, an item of ex- 
pense which enters as a matter of course 
into the estimate of the cost of every con- 
struction project. Very certainly, in this 
time of conventional deficits, the money for 
this work will have to be borrowed, and it 
will be 8 years before the canal can be com- 
pleted for use. While money is now very 
cheap, due to lack of demand for capital 
purposes, yet it would seem hardly to be safe 
to adopt a rate of interest lower than 3 per- 
cent. Upon that basis, assuming an even 
flow of money into the enterprise, the charge 
for interest during construction would 
amount to something like $70,000,000, of 
which in the neighborhood of $44,500,000 
would be borne by the United States. 

Probably a more serious omission in the 
cost figures of the Government is the insuffi- 
cient amount allowed for contingencies. As 
we understand the report, this allowance was 
on a 5-percent basis. But the enterprise is 
one of unusual complexity, abounding in un- 
certainties, by reason of which there should 
be a much larger allowance for contingencies. 
Projects of this kind have always proven 
much more expensive than was estimated. 
Thus the Chicago Drainage Canal was esti- 
mated to cost $16,000,000; it actually cost 
$53,000,000. The Suez Canal was estimated 
to cost $30,000,000; it actually cost $80,000,000. 
The Welland Canal was estimated to cost 
$114,000,000; it actually cost $128,000,000. 
The Panama Canal was estimated to cost 
$160,000,000; it actually cost $%3'75,000,000. 
These results are not so surprising when we 
consider all the unpredictable things that 
may happen in this type of construction. 

As I have stated, this proposal contem- 
plates the construction of dams of huge 
proportions and locks to take care of a 20- 
foot drop in level in the St. Marys River, a 
92-foot drop in level in the International 
Rapids section, and a drop of something like 
130 feet in the sections which lie down- 
stream from the international boundary line. 
Dykes must be built to protect valuable lands 
from overflow. Spillways and sluice gates 
must be built and operated during the con- 
struction of the principal project, especially 
to insure a steady flow of the waters neces- 
sary to maintain the requisite depth at 
Montreal. Considering the nature of the proj- 
ect, the elements of novelty involved, its 
location in a northern latitude, the almost 
certain rise in the cost of materials and 
labor incident to a stimulated demand, it is 
safe to say that the allowance for contin- 
gencies should be doubled, if not trebled. 
Seventy-five million dollars could hardly be 
characterized as excessive. 

The limits upon my time will not permit a 
further examination of omitted cost items 
which inevitably arise if we contemplate 
maintenance costs and the creation of a 
sinking fund to amortize the cost of the proj- 
ect. I must content myself with saying here 
that very competent authorities, in taking 
these and other elements of cost into con- 
sideration, reach the conclusion that the 
total costs will reach the sum of $1,200,000,- 
000, a huge sum of money subtracted from 
amounts which would otherwise be available 
for national defense. Taking into considera- 























tion the so-called benefits and the obvious 
injurious consequences that would. result 
from the seaway, is it an enterprise upon 
which we should embark, either now or at a 
later period? 

In the first place, be it remembered that 
according to the Government’s interdepart- 
mental report, dealing with the economics 
of the situation, the seaway is not expected 
to be of direct benefit to so much of the 
population as pays 64 percent of the cost. 
We say this because in this report the United 
States is divided into tributary and non- 
tributary areas. In the nontributary areas, 
meaning thereby territory that will not, ac- 
cording to the Government economic survey, 
be directly benefited, are all the New Eng- 
land States; the middle States of New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; what may be called the Southeast- 
ern States of Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi; the so-called South- 
western States of Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona; the far 
Western States of Utah, Nevada, California, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. No part of 
the area of these States lies in so-called trib- 
utary territory. In addition, according to 
this Government report, outside of the tribu- 
tary. area lie 80 percent of the area of New 
York, 70 percent of the area of Pennsylvania, 
20 percent of the area of Ohio, 30 percent of 
the area of Missouri, 70 percent of the area of 
Colorado, 40 percent of the area of Wyoming, 
and 20 percent of the area of Montana. 

As might be expected, the authors of this 
survey resolved many doubtful questions in 
favor of the theory they were seeking to sus- 
tain. It may be gravely questioned if any 
substantial portions of the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
or Missouri should be included in areas that 
would be benefited by the navigation fea- 
tures of the plan. It may, in fact, be con- 
fidently asserted that 90 percent of the cost 
of this gigantic enterprise will be borne by 
citizens who will be damaged rather than 
benefited by the construction and operation 
of the canal. The project, therefore, con- 
templates a gross form of discrimination, 
which is abhorrent to a sense of fair treat- 
ment and certainly not conducive to that 
unity and harmony which are so essential to 
the program of national defense. 

But let us see what are the probabilities of 
benefit, even to those who live in the so- 
called tributary territory. The plan calls for 
a 27-foot channel, meaning thereby a chan- 
nel with a minimum depth of that amount. 
It will be a fresh-water channel, and fresh 
water admittedly has not the buoyancy of 
salt water. Furthermore, allowance must be 
made for what is popularly known as the 
squat of the vessel, which, translated into the 
language of the landlubber, means an allow- 
ance of additional depth which must be made 
for sharp turns in this tortuous channel, for 
the speed of the vessel as it plows along, and 
for the effect of currents and winds. It has 
been, therefore, demonstrably estimated, 
based on official clearances in use on the St. 
Lawrence, that no vessel drawing a greater 
depth than 2414 feet can be used on this 
seaway. 

Excluding from consideration vessels of less 
than 2,000 gross tons (and certainly such 
small vessels could not be profitably em- 
ployed), we find that only 46 percent of the 
world’s vessels, representing no more than 30 
percent of the world’s tonnage, could use the 
channel when fully loaded. It may be here 
observed that the modern tendency in ship- 
building is toward vessels of steadily mount- 
ing capacity, so that as time goes on the use 
of the seaway will diminish rather than the 
contrary. 

Another important consideration has to 
do with the time required to complete a 
voyage from Montreal to the cities at the 
head of the Lakes. It has been reliably 
estimated that, making allowances for time 
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spent in loading and unloading, it will re- 
quire 16 days to make a round trip from 
Montreal to Duluth; and probably 14 or 
15 days to complete the journey from 
Montreal to Chicago and return. Time and 
the limitations as to tonnage are of the 
very essence of deep sea navigation and it 
requires no stretch of the imagination to re- 
alize to what a limited extent the seaway 
would be used by vessels in regular sail- 
ings or even by tramp steamers of large 
carrying capacity. Not to labor the point 
unduly, we may summarize the situation 
by restating the conclusions of the Brook- 
ings Institution in its 1929 study of the 
seaway: 

“1. A 27-foot waterway would be of little 
use to combination passenger-cargo vessels 
engaged in United States overseas trade; 
85 percent of these vessels, representing 95 
percent of the aggregate tonnage, could not 
use such a limited depth waterway. 

“2. The proposed 27-foot channel could 
not be navigated by 85 percent of the faster 
cargo vessels (12 knots per hour or over), 
representing 62 percent of the tonnage now 
engaged in American overseas trade. 

“3. The 27-foot channel would exclude 87 
percent of the tonnage operating on a regu- 
lar schedule out of Montreal and Quebec. 

“4, The proposed 27-foot seaway would be 
impossible to navigate by 60 percent of the 
aggregate tonnage of grain tramp vessels 
engaged in overseas Montreal trade. 

“5. The proposed seaway could not be navi- 
gated by 81 percent of the cargo vessels or 
any of the tankers engaged in the inter- 
coastal trade.” 

It can hardly be expected that the seaway 
will be extensively used by vessels of United 
States registry. 

Under the terms of the proposed treaty 
or agreement, the canal would at all times 
be open to ships of the United States and 
those of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. In times of peace, under the ordinary 
rules of comity among nations, the channel 
would be available for vessels of every coun- 
try. It is well understood that at the present 
time, in the absence of substantial construc- 
tion and operating subsidies, ships can neither 
be built in the United States, nor operated 
under American registry, in competition with 
vessels built and operated under the wage 
scales, material prices, and other conditions 
prevailing in foreign countries. The open- 
ing of the seaway will certainly not con- 
tribute to the building up of our merchant 
marine. In fact, according to a statement 
from our Maritime Commission, in the year 
1938, of the tonnage moving on the St. Law- 
rence, only 6 percent was handled by Ameri- 
can vessels. The proportion would probably 
be smaller on the new seaway. 

It is time to inquire where the traffic is 
to come from to justify this huge expendi- 
ture for so precarious an enterprise. The 
importance of this query has been appreciated 
by the Government engineers. In accord- 
ance with the established practice of the 
Army in case of proposed waterway exten- 
sions, an estimate of probable traffic has been 
submitted, in the form of a so-called inter- 
departmental report. 
that 11,496,000 tons of freight would be 
handled annually, with a saving of $78,- 
893,130 in transportation charges. 

With estimates of this character, we are 
quite familiar. Those who make them are 
seldom expert in traffic matters, and some of 
their conclusions take many things for 
granted. As might be expected, they indulge 
in hypotheses that are often highly specu- 
lative. They make some unwarranted as- 
sumptions and frequently ignore commercial 
factors which only a trained traffic man can 
appraise. As an illustration of how often 


these estimates go wrong, consider the fol- | 


lowing: 
In the improvement of the Allegheny 
River from Pittsburgh to East Brady, Pa., 


This report estimates | 
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the War Department engineers predicted 
that the traffic thereon would amount an- 
nually to 5,980,000 tons. In the year 1938, 
the actual movement was 2,353,782 tons, of 
which 33 percent was sand, gravel, and 
stone, heavy-loading commodities of local 
origin. It will be noted that the traffic 
actually moving was only 40 percent of 
the amount estimated by the engineers. 

On the Lower Missouri River, from Kansas 
City to its junction with the Mississippi, 
the engineers estimated that the annual 
traffic would amount to 2,724,500 tons, but 
in 1938, the actual movement was 497,901 
tons, less than 20 percent of the amount 
predicted, and of the tonnage actually mov- 
ing, 61.9 percent was sand, gravel, and stone. 

In the case of the Upper Mississippi River 
from Minneapolis to the mouth of the Mis- 
souri River, the engineers’ report estimated 
an annual movement of 9,000,000 tons, 
whereas in the year 1938, there moved only 
2,500,000 tons, of which 24 percent was sand, 
gravel, and stone. The actual movement 
amounted to less than 30 percent of the 
amount estimated in the report. 

In the case of the Illinois Waterway, ex- 
tending from Chicago to the Mississippi 
River, predicted traffic was 8,330,000 tons per 
year, whereas the actual movement in 1938 
was less than 4,500,000 tons, with sand, 
gravel, and stone representing 42 percent 
of the traffic. 

These illustrations justify the measured 
statement found in the report of the Sec- 
tion of Research, issued under the auspices 
of the Honorable Joseph B. Eastman, former 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, where 
it is said: 

“Generally, the forecasts of traffic that 
would move over rivers and canals have ex- 
ceeded by wide margins the traffic which 
actually developed, even with due allow- 
ance for the period required to develop 
traffic after waterway improvements have 
been completed.” 

The figures submitted have been carefully 
examined by several critics, notably by the 
Niagara Frontier Planning Board, to whose 
careful and conservative report I make grate- 
ful acknowledgment for much of the mate- 
rial in this statement. The searching re- 
view of the planning board of the Govern- 
ment’s estimates results in shrinking the an- 
nual tonnage from 11,500,000 tons to 8,800,000 
tons, and the annual savings from $78,893,130 
to $8,822,000. I cannot, in this paper, go into 
detail as to the wide discrepancy. It must 
suffice me to say that the Government esti- 
mators are often wrong as to the applicable 
current rates, generally wrong as to what 
rates the seaway can probably profitably 
employ, and frequently utterly without con- 
sideration of trade practices and commercial 
considerations. 

Apparently, they were not aware that over- 
ripe bananas are not marketable; that the 
sugar-rate adjustment is closely related to 
Official quotas; that the roasting of coffee at 
New York and New Orleans has much to do 
with how the coffee moves; that kaolin is 
being produced in the United States in in- 
creasing quantities; that rubber ordinarily 
reaches our shores in ships too large to use 
the seaway; that grain products milled at 
Buffalo can move to Liverpool at a lower 
rate than via the seaway from the head of 
the Lakes; that automobiles are not likely 
to patronize tramp ships to any great ex- 
tent; and so on with references to most of 
the commodities used in the Government 
report as the basis of estimated savings. 

In view of the prominence that has at- 
tached to alleged savings in the movement 
of grain, one is tempted to engage in the in- 
teresting debate that has raged over this 
commodity. We all remember the joyous 
shout of some enthusiastic advocates of the 
seaway to the effect that the canal would 
enable the growers of grain to save 6 cents a 
bushel in the transportation charge of wheat 
to Montreal, unmindful, apparently, that the 
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total charge at present is only 5% cents a 
bushel and has been as low in recent years as 
4 cents a bushel. But putting aside fan- 
tastic statements of this kind, a careful ex- 
amination of the situation indicates a pos- 
sible saving of no more than 3 cents a bushel, 
with some well-considered opinion that the 
saving will be less than 1 cent per bushel. 

At the present time, due to war conditions, 
the export-grain trade is utterly demoralized. 
But in normal times the price of grain was 
invariably determined at Liverpool, so that 
reduction in transportation costs inured not 
to the benefit of the American producer but 
to the benefit of corn factors in foreign ports. 
This was conclusively demonstrated a few 
years ago, when railroads serving certain of 
the Gulf of Mexico ports, at the urgent re- 
quest of the then Secretary of Commerce, 
reduced export rates on grain—ostensibly for 
the benefit of wheat growers in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. The rates were reduced. Liver- 
pool grain dealers took a nice profit and the 
American wheat grower found himself not 
one penny the richer by reason of the railroad 
sacrifice. 

We must not lose sight of the significant 
fact already mentioned—that the seaway will 
"be closed for traffic for about 5 months of the 
year. This fact serves to illustrate the dam- 
age which the railroad industry will suffer by 
the operation of this seasonal facility, for the 
railroads, as common carriers of every class 
of traffic, serving every section of the coun- 
try every day in the year, must furnish facili- 
ties, constructed and maintained at their own 
expense, to handle the traffic for 5 months of 
the year, while for 7 months these facilities 
must stand unprofitably idle, while foreign 
ships handle the business over a waterway 
constructed and maintained out of taxes to 
which the railroads substantially contribute. 
While I hold no brief for highway transport, 
it seems to me that the same type of injus- 
tice, differing only in degree, applies as well 
to our splendid system of truck transport. 

It is very difficult to estimate the loss to 
our railroads if this seaway is put into oper- 
ation. But some idea of the loss can be 
gained by considering the effect of the proj- 
ect upon the coal industry, one of the most 
fruitful sources of railroad revenue. The 
National Coal Association ‘contends that the 
construction of the canal will cause the loss, 
in all probability, of more than 10,000,000 
tons of coal now moving into Canada. This 
will mean a loss of railroad revenue of at 
least $20,000,000, and a somewhat similar 
amount to the coal industry of the United 
States. Consideration must be given to the 
probability that vast quantities of coal from 
Russia and the British Isles will enter the 
United States at low ocean rates, justified by 
the need for ballast loading for vessels enter- 
ing the seaway for cargo. 

One thing is certain—whatever additional 
tonnage a 27-foot channel secures over and 
above the present 14-foot channel will be at 
the expense of existing transportation agen- 
cies—rail, waterway, and highway. And we 
must not forget that now we have an excess 
of transportation in this good land of ours. 
As that distinguished student of the ques- 
tion, Dr. Splawn, put it in a public speech: 

“Railway managements and employees 
, alike look with dismay at dwindling traffic 
and vanishing jobs. ‘Thoughtful shippers 
know that an oversupply of transportation, 
while it may bring some immediate advan- 
tages in the way of rates, in the end has to 
be paid for, and that the deferred payments 
may be of surprising size. From these vari- 
ous points of view the American people look 
at the railroad problem. * * 

“At present we have more transportation 
facilities than the traffic will support. How 
long will it be before the traffic catches up? 
No one can quite say; but will it catch up? 
It will if the present generation has any of 
the stamina and the enterprise which char- 
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acterized the pioneers who first built rail- 
roads and turnpikes and canals.” 

The obvious need is for intelligent coordi- 
nation of our existing agencies of transport. 
In the admirable statement in the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940 the country is committed 
to a policy of equality for all forms of trans- 
portation, with such treatment as will secure 
and preserve a sound and healthy system of 
American transportation. Such a policy is 
at war with the theory that we should divert 
from the needs of national defense a vast sum 
of money, a vast quantity of material, and a 
large measure of labor to construct, in the 
interest of foreign maritime interests, an 
artificial channel, costly to construct and 
difficult to operate, which will add to the 
ranks of the unemployed in the fields of rail- 
road and mining labor, which will disturb 
long-settled and satisfactory commercial ar- 
rangements, weich will intensify the diffi- 
culties which now confront the existing and 
essential agencies of transportation, without 
substantial benefit to the public interest. 





The Tennessee Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 
ARTICLES BY JENNINGS PERRY 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert a continuation 
of the series of articles on the Tennes- 
see poll tax by Jennings Perry, the asso- 
ciate editor of the Nashville Tennessean. 

The articles and editorial follow: 


WomeEN Harvest Hit IN TENNESSEE BY Dis- 
FRANCHISEMENT OF POLL TAX—VOTE FIGURES 
SuHow Democracy In STaTE Has DIMINISHED 
Since Liuir ON FRANCHISE WAS First 
PLaceD ON Books 


(By Jennings Perry) 

For 20 arduous, wistful years, the women 
of Tennessee fought for the right to vote. In 
1919 they won the right. They still have not 
got the vote. 

The reason for this is almost entirely eco- 
nomic. Few men pay the tax even on their 
own heads. Fewer still find the cash to pay 
the price for the priceless heritage for their 
wives. 

Accordingly, it is the women who are 
hardest hit by poll-tax disfranchisement. 

Once only did the women get a break. 
That was in the election of 1920, when wo- 
men in Tennessee were allowed to vote with- 
out paying the poll tax. This was because 
of an error of the legislature (Vertreese v. 
State Board of Elections, 141 Tenn.). It had 
made no specific assessment of the tax on 
women. 

In 1920, the women voting without poll 
tax, the total vote in the State practically 
doubled. In 1921 the legislature did poll tax 
the women. 

In 1924 the vote in the State fell back 33 


percent. 

Here are the votes: 
1916 (male only)-----.. Semvanieaids nei 
1920 (women untaxed)-~_-.......... 428, 624 
1924 (women taxed) ............... 290, 552 


The legislature can free the women of the 





poll tax at any time without the slightest 
qualm. 
PROGRESSIVE DROP 

Democracy in Tennessee has gone with the 
poll tax, as nothing more clearly reveals than 
the election returns. When we place these, 
Presidential year after Presidential year, be- 
side the population figures of those years, we 
witness a sad decline indeed—a progressive 
drop, interrupted only here and there by the 
vote of a year of unusual political emotion. 

Before the poll-tax requirement the lowest 
recorded Presidential year vote in Tennessee 
was 76 percent of those eligible to vote. That 
was in 1876. In 1880 it was 79 percent. In 
1884, 80 percent. 

In 1888, the last Presidential year before 
the poll tax was hung upon the suffrage, Ten- 
nessee voted 90 percent of the potential elec- 
torate. At that time the State had a popu- 
lation of 1,680,000. 

In 1940 our population was 2,919,998. Of 
the adult population, in an election widely 
proclaimed to be “the most important in the 
history of the Nation, 27.2 went to the polls. 

This is what 50 years of poll tax has done to 
voting in Tennessee: 


Percentage of eligible vote cast 


2008: (am: YON. tak) ow asst i> 
SUE Cpe Catt) es, icc cas 71 
MG tei iets de a ee - 80 
RIGO ah ee eal 68 
DOG isis a a Sie eee a. - 58 
OB ook eis aie ZS 60 
OUD cease Sp dea Ss a 57 
Riso seine Bi eas ee 60 
oe (woman suffrage) .................. 46 

il ik ie clipe ab ara Set Be 29 
sone ns intel lh li Shed nile sigh - 84 
RR it eect etn sea eS 35 
MOGR et Wiis 30 
S00 ii aii eS eas 27 


ENLIGHTENING BUT AWFUL 


As our population has grown the size of our 
families has decreased—thus increasing the 
proportion of the adult population. If we 
turn from percentages to round numbers, we 
see these enlightening but awful things: That 
while in 1888 (without poll tax requirement) 
the number of eligible-but-not-voting per- 
sons was 33,000; 4 years later, the poll tax re- 
quired, 95,000 persons otherwise eligible cast 
no vote. 

By 1916 the number of nonvoters jumped 
to 183,000; by 1924 (with universal suf- 
frage) to 700,000. By 1936 the eligibles but 
not voting were more than 3 times as many 
as the elegibles who cast the ballot, 


DUMB BEFORE SHEARERS 


Any way you take it, Tennessee has come 
to a sorry pass politically. Starting out asa 
representative democracy, under a constitu- 
tion blazing with all the great principles for 
which the American Revolution was fought, 
we had popular rule—self-government, by a 
majority of those eligible to vote. 

Fifty years ago we put aside one fine credo 
of unabridged suffrage and limited the fran- 
chise by the poll tax. By that we torpedoed 
article I, section 1, of our own Bill of Rights: 
oe all power inherent in the people 
° *.” For, short of physical revolu- 
tiem, the popular power exists only in the 
vote. 

Yet (see table above) we gave up the vote. 

We gave up the vote, and we still are let- 
ting it go. With each passing year our Gov- 
ernment more and more is a government of 
the minority. With each passing year the 
preponderant number of our people governed 
without a voice grows. And it is alarming. 

The difference between minority govern- 
ment of any kind and government by the 
palace guard is only one of degree. We pro- 
gress toward government by a chosen few at a 
rapid rate. There is but one step beyond the 
chosen few—it is submission to the chosen 
one, 











Fifty years ago 90 percent of the eligible 
electorate made our public decisions in Ten- 
nessee. Today 73 percent of our adult popu- 
lation waits, in things political, dumb before 
the shearers. 


EDUCATION, PoLL Tax ARE MISMATED—REVE- 
NUE BUT A SMALL FRACTION OF EXPENDITURES 
FoR ScHOOLS—CosT TO TEACHERS Is Dis- 
COUNTED 

(By Jennings Perry 


Though the poll tax was planted upon the 
hitherto healthy body of the Tennessee Con- 
stitution in 1870, its full virulence did not 
begin to spread through the State’s political 
system till 20 years later. In 1890 the poll 
tax was made a prerequisite to voting by law. 
By 1940 it had dragged down the vote in this 
State to 27 percent of the adult population. 

It is significant that the tax was not at- 
tached to the suffrage till after the period 
when all of the men who opened the door to 
it had passed beyond the poll-tax age, and 
many of them from this earth. 


However, the men of 1870 did make one 
positive provision concerning the tax—that 
all revenues that might be derived from it 
“shall be appropriated to educational pur- 
poses, in such manner as the general as- 
sembly shall from time to time direct by 
law.” 

Here was a thing as incongruous, in its 
way, even as the introduction of a head tax 
into the charter of a society of freemen. 
For the purpose of education is to fit men 
for civil life, to share in and cope with the 
weighty duties of society. Yet the effect— 
and the purpose—of the poll tax is to dis- 
franchise, to debar, men from exercise of 
those very civic responsibilities for which 
education purports to equip them. 

Education was never so lamentably mis- 
mated. 

FINANCIAL PROP? 


The poll tax was to be the financial prop 
of education in Tennessee. And how has it 
propped? Like the broken reed in the tale. 

In the good year 1940 public expenditures 
for education in this State—leaving out the 
University of Tennessee and teachers colleges 
and handicap schools—totalled $29,228,297.37. 
To meet this the poll tax contributed $722,- 
168.98. About 2.4 percent. But wait; 1940 
was the biggest election year we ever had. 
Look at the years between: 


Poll tax Education 
19GB cnwdtinna $360, 087. 83 $28, 520, 233. 13 
WRB... ssnisinins 706, 266. 60 26, 665, 960. 93 
1G AGAEEE 315, 712. 58 26, 024, 628. 95 


These latter figures include costs of teach- 
ers colleges and handicap schools, but not 
the University of Tennessee. We see by them 
that the poll tax is not only a mere whisper 
in the wind of our school spending (it aver- 
ages up about 114 percent of total education 
costs over a 4-year period), but that it is 
utterly unreliable and unpredictable as a 
source of revenue. 

Were it not grim it would be laughable 
that, by this association with so worthy a 
thing, the poll tax has extended its miserable 
life into our times. 


TAX SABOTAGE 


The people of this State are going to sup- 
port their schools. They should support 
them better than they do. (Incidentally, of 
the eight States with the lowest per-child 
appropriation for education in the Nation, 
seven have the poll tax as a voting require- 
ment.) But they have about matured to 
the realization that the pittance that comes 
from the poll tax is incomparably offset by 
the sabotage of democracy this tax works. 

The right to vote (“our priceless heritage”) 
is worth more than an occasional $2 a head 
for any fund ever set up. 

And the teachers? 

The school teachers of this State are a 
powerful group, to be credited with brains, 
to be credited with an appreciation and love 
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of democracy. 
them to death. 

It is no use rigging up such fee-fi-fo-fum 
and bloody bones as this: That repeal of the 
poll tax “might” cost each elementary 
teacher $32. That in 84 counties it “might” 
cut each elementary teacher’s pay $6 a 
month or $48 a year. 

The teachers remember all too well salary 
cuts in the past—but not from loss of the 
poll tax. 

The teachers know very well that the 
slender revenues of the poll tax go to the 
elementary schools only by a figment of 
bookkeeping. 

And they know best of all that neither 
this Legislature, nor any other in the visible 
future, will have the temerity to knife edu- 
cational appropriations on the excuse that 
the poll tax, alas! has gone. 


UP TO LEGISLATURE 


From what source then will the loss of 
the poll tax take be recouped? That is for 
the Legislature to decide. Obviously any 
tax is better than one which ordinarily is 
not paid at all, which when paid only penal- 
izes the public-spirited citizen, and whose 
existence has dragged democracy in Ten- 
nessee in the slough of despond. 

The fact is that the plea for the poll tax 
as a supporter of the schools cannot be made 
with sincerity by any intelligent person. 
It can—and has been—made as a smoke- 
screen and a sham. 

Comparatively few of the people with 
children in the schools ever pay the poll tax. 
Yet whenever this tax exists as a voting con- 
dition, many a hopeful child now at his 
classes is destined to grow up to conceive 
of the suffrage as something you buy—if 
you are stupid enough to let your name get 
on the poll-tax rolls. 

It happens every day. 

Education deserves to be freed of so un- 
wholesome an ally. 


It is no use trying to scare 


Democracy Is BLESSED LUxuRY OF FREE MEN— 
RIGHT OF EvErY MAN QUESTION IN FicHut To 
REPEAL POLL 'T'Ax; TENNESSEE A HYPOCRISY AS 
Lonc AS LEVY ON BALLOTING REMAINS 


(By Jennings Perry) 


As storied a philosopher as Plato could con- 
ceive of an idyllic state under a “benevolent 
despot.” 

As wise a Democrat as Thomas Jefferson 
perceived that, in the long run, there could 
be no such animal. 

Either the people rule or the people are 
ruled. You have democracy or you have 
tyranny. 

The United States of America was founded 
on the principles of Thomas Jefferson—vox 
populi; vox dei. 

But democracy offers no rose-strewn path 
of ease. The late Stanley Baldwin, in his 
farewell address to the people of England, 
with the dank shadow of medieval authoritar- 
ianism again rising over the world, pleaded 
with free people everywhere to remember 
that democracy is as arduous and demanding 
as it is precious, since in a democracy it de- 
volves on every citizen to know and to prac- 
tice government. 

Tennessee has turned back from the good 
fight. It has quit the noble house of democ- 
racy. The few rule. The many grow apa- 
thetic with lost faith. The voice of the 
people is stilled. 

We drift toward what? 

RIGHT IS THE QUESTION 

Those who stubbornly fight repeal of the 
poll tax in Tennessee ask this question: 
Whether, by increasing the jury, the verdict 
will be improved? 

That is not the question. 

For democracy the question must be the 
right of every man to be a part of the jury. 


MEAT OF DICTATORS 
Efficiency is not the sole end of democratic 
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government, nor, supremely, its reason for 
being. 

The idolaters of efficiency are the meat of 
dictators. 

Democracy is the blessed luxury of free 
men. Are we content, in Tennessee, to fore- 
go it? 

Surrendering the thing itself, shall be only, 
henceforth, reverently parrot the name? 

That is our case now. To this we have 
drifted. 





THREE OUT OF TEN VOTES 


For 50 poll-taxed years the corrosion of a 
restricted ballot progressively has sapped the 
vigor of the body politic. When, in the hard 
and excitingly fought election year of 1940, 
less than 3 in 10 in Tennessee cast the vote, 
there can be no doubt of galloping political 
anemia. In North Dakota in the same elec- 
tion more than 9 in 10 went to the polls. 

Would removal of the poll tax reestablish 
majority rule in Tennessee all of a clap? It 
is much to be doubted. The population of 
this State has been too politically sick to be 
expected to rise and run the day after the 
operation. However, recovery would follow 
here as it has in other Southern States which 
have released the suffrage from the contami- 
nation of the poll tax. 


FIGURES CITED 


North Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida have 
rid their vote of the poll tax since the World 
War, North Carolina as far back as 1920, the 
other~ in more recent years. We can measure 
the effect of the poll tax with tolerable accu- 
racy by the fact that in the November elec- 
tion the vote in these three free States aver- 
aged 38.5 percent, while in the eight poll-tax 
States, Tennessee among them, of course, the 
average was 19.1 percent. 

North Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida are 
coming back. Their people have not yet fully 
shaken off the political apathy of the long 
years of the poll tax—but already their demo- 
cratic interest, as we reasonably may gage it 
by their vote, is 100 percent ahead of the rest 
of the solid South over which the blight of the 
poll tax lingers. 


FEAR OF PEOPLE 


Basic political morality in Tennessee is low. 
By this it is meant that our political leaders 
themselves have become incapable of the con- 
cept of democratic government—save as a 
thing to be feared, a thing they feel would 
be inimical to their own, or their factional, 
interests. What this amounts to, of course, 
is nothing but a fear of the people. 

Others, of political influence only by con- 
trol of wealth or by social position or by in- 
tellectual attainments, would withhold the 
vote from the people out of honest conviction 
that there should be a ruling class—though 
some out of sheer snobbery. 

But from whatever motives this insistence 
on limiting the vote in Tennessee by the poll 
tax, it all adds up to apostacy to the demo- 
cratic ideal, to political backsliding, to social 
retrogression. 

MUST GIRD SOLDIERS 


Meanwhile we gird our young men at Fort 
Jackson to defend this same democratic ideal 
at, mayhap, some remote corner of the earth. 

Do we really want democracy here? It isa 
harsh question. But this is true; that Ten- 
nessee must be either a democracy or a hypoc- 
risy. And as long as the poll tax remains we 
cannot call our State a democracy. 





Kitt Pott Tax, oR Kiss DeEMocrAcy Goop- 
BYE—EvERY LITTLE POLITICIAN (AND THE BIG 
ONE, Too) Burtps PARADISE ON THE LIM- 
ITED FRANCHISE; LEGISLATURE CAN RESTORE 
FREEDOM 

(By Jennings Perry) 

So, then, we play it square in Tennessee, 
and let the people vote. We try democracy. 
Or we play out the farce. 

We reestablish popular rule in Tennessee. 
Or we must be prepared to slough off the 
residue of our political self-respect. 
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We can’t go on much longer pompously 
beating our breasts about our democrati> 
form of government and sneering in our 
sleeves at “those furrin’ countries” where 
the people have no vote. Not and keep a 
straight face. 

SEVEN IN TEN IN TENNESSEE HAVE NO 
VOTE, EITHER 


Even the children are on to our make- 
believe. For there it is in the history books 
that among the causes for which the Amer- 
ican Revolution was fought was to end the 
poll tax. And the collateral causes were to 
establish the civil dignity of man and to 
assure to each citizen a voice in his own 
government through representatives of his 
own choosing. But how can there be a 
choice or a voice where there is no vote? 


STATE CAN FACE FACTS 


We are old enough as a State to face the 
facts of life. They are, in this connection, 
that some of those who have political power 
among us long ago discarded democratic 
morality for the credo of “might is right”; 
also that they are scared to death of the 
people. 

Every little politician’s paradise in Tennes- 
see has been put together within the frame- 
work of the limited franchise. And the big 
one, too. lt is bread and meat to the gentle- 
men in charge to keep the poll tax. For now 
each is a big frog in his own pond, controlling 
a sufficient block of venal or docile voters to 
impose his dictates as long as independent 
citizens largely are disfranchised. But be- 
cause already he has mustered his strength, 
he shudders at the thought of universal fran- 
chise, which would swell the volume of the 
electorate and leave him in the greater pond 
of the popular will, a smaller frog than he is. 

These gentlemen want no truck with de- 
mocracy. It might be hard to handle. 


WILL LEGISLATURE ACT? 


And the crafty resistance of these gentle- 
men and their henchmen, plus the enormous 
inertia of anything to which the people have 
yielded, is the obstacle the people of Ten- 
nessee must overcome to regain political free- 
dom, Unless the people realize this, unless 
they hold to strict account every lawmaker 
who holds a commission from them, how 
shall they deliver the suffrage from the ball 
and chain of the poll tax? 

The present legislature has the power to 
strike away the poll tax. Has it the purpose 
and the courage to strike? 

It has in its hands measures, drawn by Sen- 
ator White, of Davidson, which are instru- 
ments of enfranchisement for the people. 
Will it dare to apply them? 

BODY NOT ENTIRELY “FREE” 


Dare is not a nice word to associate with 
the legislative body in Tennessee. Dare is 
a strange word in this context. For the legis- 
lature should speak directly for the people, in 
whom, under our Constitution, all power 
inheres. 

Nevertheless, it is one of the facts of life 
the people should have—that the present 
legislature is not exactly a “free assembly of 
the representatives of the people.” It sits 
under a rigid organization supplied not by 
its own elective powers but by the appointive 
preferences of the chief executive of the State. 

Upon various occasions before the people 
and before the legislature, Governor Cooper 
has advocated severance of the poll tax from 
the suffrage. It is gravely to be doubted, 
however, that Governor Cooper has any feel- 
ing for the disfranchised or any real heart 
for popular rule. 

Certainly at this session he has shown 
none, but has moved to shift the whole ques- 
tion of poll-tax repeal to the legislature, and 
to wash his own hands of it. 

It is too late The matter will not wash. 
In this show-down battle for democracy in 
Tennessee, he that is not with the people is 
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against them. Already Governor Cooper has 
done what he could to make the way hard 
for repeal of the poll tax at this session. 

In personally naming the officers of the 
session, he inevitably assumed personal re- 
sponsibility for their acts. In concurring in 
the appointment of committees packed with 
avowed enemies of poll-tax repeal, he took his 
stand. . 

What happens tc the poll tax at this ses- 
sion is indelibly on the Governor’s hands. 

HONESTY Is ISSUE 


Essentially, observe, the issue here is one 
of simple honesty—honesty in government; 
honesty of the pecple with themselves. We 
play democracy straight or we merely play gt 
democracy. No matter how pious the pre- 
tense, it still is s fraud—and we cannot fool 
all of us all of the time. We respect the 
people or we despise the people. It boils 
a to that. It always has boiled down to 

at. 

So, then, in 1941, with popular participa- 
tion in government at the lowest ebb in the 
history of the State and steadily declining, 
the people are seeking restoration of the 
right of suffrage. For 50 years this precious 
right has been encumbered by a price, set by 
law, upon the ballot. 

We shall kill the poll tax and reenter the 
heritage won by the blood and resolution of 
our forefathers— 

Or we can kiss democracy good-bye, 


— 


Kriu THE Pott Tax 


Yesterday the common people of Ten- 
nessee lost the first round to Mr. Crump and 
his little friend, Governor Prentice Cooper. 

The people will now go on to win the 
war. 

This assertion proceeds from our firm faith 
in democracy. 

Yesterday the people of this State appeared 
before the senate of Tennessee seeking the 
res‘oration of the suffrage, taken from the 
great majority of them by an iniquitous en- 
cumbrance. 

This enfranchisement could have been ac- 
corded by simple repeal of a prior legislative 
act levying the poll tax. 

It should have been sufficient that re- 
moval of this tax, which destroys the vote, is 
required by the popular interest under every 
democratic principle. 

It should have been sufficient that the 
people held pledges of surcease given by the 
Governor of their State, by the dominant 
political party of their State and by every 
single member of the senate elected as a 
Democrat. 

However, history will record that the case 
of the people for democratic political free- 
dom was summarily thrown out by the senate 
of the Tennessee Legislature of 1941. 

This was done in the presence of the straw- 
bosses of Mr. Crump, Mr. Joyner, and Mr. 
Gerber, physically active in the senate. This 
was done with the vote of Mr. Roy Hicker- 
son, of Franklin, floor leader for Governor 
Cooper, and gaveled through by Speaker Blan 
Maxwell, of Shelby. 

This was done as the result of a tour of 
the State by Governor Cooper some time 
back, where in pre-session conferences with 
legislators the Governor shaped his control 
of the assembly’s organization, and the nomi- 
nation of its officers. 

It was done as the result of the utter cal- 
lousness of a hand-picked and cold-stacked 
committee toward the most important legis- 
lative proposals that will have been before 
the assembly, and toward the manifest will of 
the people. 

But rejection of the poll-tax bills resulted 
fundamentally from an acute fear of the 


| people of Tennessee shared by Mr. Crump 


and Governor Cooper. In killing these bills 
these gentlemen expressed their intolerance 
of democracy. 








Now the people know. The issue is clearly 
and thunderously drawn. It is the people 
against Crump. 

It is the people of Tennessee against every 
figure in political life who is not with them 
in the battle for democracy—a battle for 
sacred human rights and political decency 
which must be fought out in Tennessee with 
the ballot, as throughout the world, in our 
times, it is being fought out with the sword. 

We see no satisfying comfort that Mr. 
Crump or Mr. Cooper can derive from yes- 
terday’s betrayal of the people in a legis- 
lative assembly whose sole excuse for being 
is to serve the people and to promote their 
welfare. They—and the whole sorry, power- 
ful political oligarchy they respectfully head 
and serve—have only won a reprieve. 

For those senators who stood with the 
people in yesterday’s show-down, and for 
those representatives who would have voted 
for poll-tax repeal, the people retain respect 
and gratitude. 

For those senators who so far forgot pri- 
mary democratic obligations as to ‘stand 
against the million and a half disfranchised 
Tennesseans in an open-and-shut test, the 
people will hold a judgment in the spirit of 
the Biblical text that man cannot serve two 
masters, 

These senators, and Governor Cooper, had 
their choice. Here were the people—the 
common people—the vast majority of the 
citizens of this State; and there was Mr. 
Crump, whose old hold upon the political 
life of Tennessee, his power to name and 
anoint senators and Governors, and to re- 
quire obedience of them, rests on the re- 
striction of the vote by the garrote of the 
poll tax. 

They made their choice. They won the 
first skirmish with the people. 

The people of Tennessee now will win the 
war. Because right does make might, no 
matter who sneers; and because democracy 
is worth saving. 

Kill the poll tax. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of January 21, 1941, the District 
of Columbia Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution gathered to cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary. The prin- 
cipal address was made by our com- 
patriot, Earley Vernon Wilcox, Ph. D., 
Litt. D., distinguished biologist, entomol- 
ogist, and author of numerous important 
technical and other writings, and long 
on the staff of Country Gentleman. 

But Dr. Wilcox, in addition to these 
manifold accomplishments in the field of 
his vocation, is an authority on Shake- 
speariana, and is the distinguished pres- 
ident of the Shakespeare Society of 
Washington. Therefore, in choosing his 
subject for this gathering of patriots, it 
was quite natural that he should choose 
Shakespeare and Patriotism, 











Only one who knows and loves his 
Shakespeare could have prepared and 
delivered this most inspiring address, 
packed as it is with homely wisdom and 
sparkling truths, derived from the very 
soil from which we spring. 


The address follows: 
SHAKESPEARE AND PATRIOTISM 


(By E. V. Wilcox) 


Architecture, sculpture, literature, and 
other arts, if they are to live and persist 
through the ages, must be imbued with 
patriotism and love of the home soil. They 
must show the joy of creation, and faith in 
one’s country. The sneers of cynicism never 
produced any lasting memorial. The men 
who built the pyramids believed in Egypt. 
Homer and Herodotus, Virgil and Horace be- 
lieved in Greece and Rome. Shakespeare 
believed in England. These men have left 
us a priceless heritage of things of perennial 
beauty. Cynics may sneer at the past. Bar- 
barians may destroy some of its monuments. 
But most of our heritage will outiive such 
attacks and the names of vandals and traitors 
will be remembered only in hisses. 

The word “patriotism” is not found in 
Shakespeare. He preferred the good old 
Anglo-Saxon “love of country.” He came 
from the soil of England. He never had his 
feet off that soil. When he introduced Egyp- 
tians, Italians, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Greeks, 
Romans, or Moors, they were distinguished 
chiefly by outward trappings, while their 
thoughts and reactions to the activities of 
life were English. Love, hatred, envy, grace, 
boorishness, nobility, sacrifice, pettiness, 
fame, dishonor, meant the same to his Cleo- 
patra, his Brutus, and his Coriolanus as to 
his Prince Hai, his Queen Catherine, and to 
the great procession of commoners who peo- 
ple his plays. 

Shakespeare came from the country, the 
little village of Stratford. He knew War- 
wickshire as only a country boy could know 
it. Its birds, its flowers, its hedgerows, its 
lanes, its seasons, its streams, its squires, 
farmers, pedants, merchants, constables, every 
part and parcel of its human and geographic 
features. There too he sat behind the bare- 
board desks of the grammar school and ab- 
sorbed the standard quota of reading, Latin, 
spelling, and other disciplines. He saw stage 
plays in the guild hall by strolling actors. 
He fell in love with a neighbor’s daughter 
who lived in a quaint, thatched cottage a 
short way down the road in Shottery. He 
began to hear of the wonders of London and 
of the unimaginable mystery of the great 
world beyond 

The lure of this vast unexplored unknown 
finally drew him to London. But as he 
trudged across the old stone-arch bridge over 
the Avon on his way to the capital, the ac- 
cumulated lore of Wavwickshire was stored 
in his luggage. He never quite shook the 
dust of Warwickshire from his feet. He never 
ceased to be a Warwickshire boy and man. 
Warwickshire birds, flowers, folk songs, and 
people formed the background, or rather the 
web and woof, of his pleys. And when he 
started down “the other side of the hill” of 
life, he came back to Warwickshire to end his 
days, and now rests in the chancel of the 
church, near the font where he had been 
baptized, by the side of the peaceful Avon. 

The banished duke’s speech in As You Like 
Iu was not the product of the noisy streets 
of London, put was an echo from the forest 
of Arden, near his mother’s home. His shep- 
herds and constables trace back to the same 
source even if the stage directions place them 
in Illyria or in the Bermoothes. If Shake- 
speare’s plays had been broadcast 300 years 
ago, the radio announcer would have intro- 
duced each performance with the set phrase 
“This is Warwickshire speaking.” 





“Now, my comates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more 
sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? 
woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons’ difference; as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my 
body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say 
‘This is no flattery; these are counselors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am.’ 
Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 
I would not change it.” 

Among the scores of patriotic lines in 
Shakespeare’s plays a few familiar examples 
may be cited. Volumnia in Coriolanus: 

“To a cruel war I sent him; from whence 
he returned, his brows bound with oak. I 
tell thee, daughter, I sprang not more in joy 
at first hearing he was a man-child than now 
in first seeing he had proved himself a man.” 

“ViIRGILIA. But had he died in the business, 
madam? how then?” 

“VoLUMNIA. Then, his good report should 
have been my son; I therein would have 
found issue. Hear me profess sincerely: hadI 
a dozen sons, each in my love alike, and none 
less dear than thine and my good Marcius, I 
had rather had eleven die nobly for their 
country than one voluptuously surfeit out 
of action.” 


JOHN OF GAUNT IN KING RICHARD II 


“This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection, and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England.” 


KING HENRY V ON THE. BATTLEFIELD 
WESTMORELAND: 
“O that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in Eng- 
land 
That do no work today.” 


KiInGc HENRY: 
“What’s he that wishes so? 
My cousin Westmoreland? No; my fair cousin; 
If we are marked to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honor. 
God’s will! I pray thee wish not one man 
more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold. 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires; 
But if it be a sin to covet honor, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 
No; faith, my coz, wish not a man from Eng- 
land: 
God’s peace! 
honor 
As one man more, me thinks, would share 
from me 
For the best hope I have. 
more! 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through 
my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart; his passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 
We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 


Are not these 


I would not lose so great an 


O do not wish one 
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This day is call’d the feast of Crispian: 

He that outlives this day and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tiptoe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbors, 

And say, “Tomorrow is St. Crispian’; 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his 
scars, 

And say, ‘These wounds I had on Crispin’s 
day.’ 

Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 

And he’ll remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day; then shall our 
names, 

Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glou- 
cester, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 

This story shall the good man teach his son; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For he today that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother, be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition: 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accursed they were 
not here, 

And hold their manhood cheap whiles any 
speaks 

That fought with us upon St. Crispin’s day.” 


In these days when soap-box orators in 
every city park are shouting that patriotism 
is a mere form of narrowmindedness, and are 
admonishing us to widen our angle of vision 
so as to take the whole world and his wife 
in one grand panorama, it is well to ponder 
on the sort of patriotism thus exhibited 
by Shakespeare. His love of England was 
not a set of hollow phrases garnered on the 
sidewalks of London, nor was it learned in 
the counting houses, or from reading the 
latest books on sociology. It had none of 
the earmarks of university cloisters nor the 
smell of academic midnight oil. He was first 
a Warwickshire man and then English. Eng- 
land, particularly Warwickshire, was a good 
place for a home, a treasure worth defending 
and preserving. It was because he knew 
Warwickshire through and through, because 
he was a natural growth from its soil like the 
hawthorn and primrose, because he was an 
organic part of Warwickshire temporarily 
separated a few miles from it, and because 
his mind had not been befuddled by the 
sophisticated mouthings of reformers that 
he felt a warmer affection for Warwickshire 
than it was possible to feel for Ethiopia, 
Patagonia, or even for France. Shakespeare’s 
patriotism for his Warwick was a real love 
of his native land, not a mere paragraph from 
a thesis on internationalism. 

Shakespeare’s patriotism came from the 
sod of Warwickshire, not from a rooming 
house in London, nor from a public inn, nor 
from backstage talk at the Globe Theater. 
In all those places he learned much of human 
nature and picked up pat phrases and epi- 
thets to portray the attorneys, sawbones, 
money lenders, pickpockets, clowns, lack- 
eys, the Doll Tearsheets, the Snouts, the 
Starvelings, the Oatcakes, the Mopsas, the 
Aguecheeks, the Dogberrys and the hundreds 
of other interesting characters that made up 
the motley complexion of the London of 
those days. 

Out of association with other groups he ex- 
tracted such paragons of literary creation as 
Portia, Rosalind, Mariana, Buckingham, 
Henry V, Hamlet, Falstaff, Hotspur, Brutus, 
et al. But his patriotism ties back into the 
little village of Stratford and the footpaths 
through the neighboring meadows and copses. 
So with us today patriotism rises from the 
hillsides of Vermont, the teeming prairies of 
the Mississippi Valley, and the heavily laden 
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orchards where rolls the Oregon, rather than 
from the steaming tenements of New York 
and Chicago. Even in our boasted land of 
freedom a citizen can hardly feel the genuine 
thrill of patriotism till he owns a few glebes 
of the actual sod of the United States. In a 
real sense patriotism is the joyful feeling of 
union with one’s country through personal 
ownership of a spot called home. 

Shakespeare’s patriotism grew, pari passu, 
with his own growth. With the flowering of 
his genius his pride of nativity and his faith 
in “this little England” found expression 
more and more in the language of the com- 
mon man, the son of the soil. The chief 
curse of scholasticism is the fearsome, pon- 
derous, and really meaningless jargon of 
phrases in which overeducated persons all too 
often become entangled. Physicians, lawyers, 
professors, scientists, and engineers have col- 
lege degrees, but not one in a thousand of 
these men ever wrote a drama that will live. 
Neither Shakespeare, Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
Whittier, Mark Twain, Bill Nye, nor James 
Whitcomb Riley were college graduates. 
Lincoln had only a few months of schooling, 
but he left behind him some immortal gems 
of literature, throbbing with patriotism. For 
sincerity of feeling and sheer beauty of lan- 
guage, the Gettysburg speech has never been 
excelled. 

A few of the dramatists of Shakespeare’s 
time were Cambridge men, but their plays 
have been forgotten, while Shakespeare’s 37 
plays are still on the boards. The vitamins 
that give distinction and vitality to patriot- 
ism and literature, as well as to corn and 
strawberries, come from the soil rather than 
from academic cloisters. 

The counterpart, the opposite pole of pa- 
triotism is treason. The intermediate stages 
in the gradual putrefaction of citizenship can 
be merely listed here: Cowardice, mental lazi- 
ness, flirtations with foreign “isms,” athetsm, 
indifference, sneering at tradition, at “out- 
moded” morals, resulting finally in the 
goulash of bigotry and intolerance dangled 
before our youth as modern “emancipation 
from the past.” Shakespeare thus phrased it 
in the mouth of King Henry V: 


King Henry V: 

“What shall I say to thee, Lord Scroop? thou 
cruel, 

Ingrateful, savage, and inhuman creature! 

Thou that didst bear the key to all my coun- 
sels, 

That knew’st the very bottom of my soul, 

That almost mightest have coin’d me into 
gold, 

Wouldst thou have practiced on me for thy 
use! 

May it be possible, that foreign hire 

Could out of thee extract one spark of evil 

That might annoy my finger? ’tis so strange, 

That, though the truth of it stands off as 
gross 

As black and white, my eye will scarcely 
see it. 

Treason and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke-devils sworn to either’s purpose, 

But thou, ’gainst all proportion, didst bring in 

Wonder to wait on treason and murder: 

And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 

That wrought upon thee so preposterously 

Hath got the voice in hell for excellence. 

Show men dutiful? 

Why, so didst thou: seem they grave and 
learned? 

Why, so didst thou: come they of noble fam- 
ily? 

Why, so didst thou: seem they religious? 

Why, so didst thou: or are they free from 
gross passion, 

Or constant in spirit, not swerving with the 
blood? 

Such and so finely bolted didst thou seem. 

And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot 

To mark the full-fraught man and best-en- 
dued 

With some suspicion. I will weep for thee; 


For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 
Another fall of man.” 


America has her patriots and also her 
traitors. Everyone knows that Russia, Ger- 
mauy, Italy, and Japan are spending millions 
in the United States to suborn American citi- 
zens to the end that those governments may 
grease their greedy jaws on the fat of Amer- 
ica. This situation, in my humble opinion, 
may well be the chief matter to receive the 
earnest attention of patriotic societies such 
as the S. A. R. before foreign gold and foreign 
sleek talk find too many purchasable scroops 
in our fair land. 
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Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
wish to call to the attention of the House 
two amendments to H. R. 1776, which I 
have suggested to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

The bill as it now stands seems to me 
to be defective in a number of respects 
which are being considered in the com- 
mittee hearings. Two defects, however, 
are immediately apparent. In the first 
place, it makes no provision for an ac- 


| countability to the Congress of the trans- 


fers or sales made under the powers dele- 
gated. In the second place, it makes no 
provision against the possibility that im- 
portant British assets in this hemisphere 
may pass into the hands of unfriendly 
foreign powers in the event of the de- 
feat of Great Britain by the Axis Powers. 

The first amendment I have suggested 
to the committee is purely a technical 
one, suggesting that the Comptroller 
General of the United States look after 
the accountability of the matériel] trans- 
ferred to Great Britain or other countries 
as permitted by the proposed legislation. 

The second amendment, however, is 
one of broader importance. It is to this 
amendment in particular that I am 
anxious to direct your attention. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about the possibility of the British Fleet 
falling into the hands of the Axis Powers 
should any disaster overtake the British 
Empire. The Secretary of Navy discussed 
this possibility somewhat at length in his 
testimony before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. All of us recognize this 
danger to our security. We are prepar- 
ing to meet it by building up the greatest 
and strongest fleet this country has ever 
had. 

But I think we are overlooking a more 
practical danger. We are overlooking the 
fact that Great Britain has extensive 
holdings in this hemisphere, which, in 
the event of the defeat of Great Britain, 
will undoubtedly pass into the hands of 
Axis Powers. The Axis Powers would 
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have thus obtained the strong foothold in 
this hemisphere so long sought. 

From a superficial research in the De- 
partment of Commerce I understand that . 
the equities of British nationals in rail- 
roads, public utilities, and natural re- 
source ventures in the various countries 
of the Western Hemisphere, particularly 
in South and Central America, sum up 
to many billions of dollars. And, if Iam 
properly informed, Great Britain has 
been mobilizing the foreign holdings of 
its nationals for some time past. It is 
my belief that if the German Govern- 
ment intends to do any grabbing it would 
grab these equities even before they 
undertook to get possession of the British 
Fleet. By this means the German Gov- 
ernment would have obtained a foothold 
in the economic life of many of our neigh- 
bors without fighting a war on this side 
of the Atlantic. This, I think you will on 
reflection agree, represents a real danger 
to our people, to our peace and security. 

To obviate any such possibility and 
using the Alien Property Custodian as a 
precedent, I suggest in my amendment 


.the setting up of a custodian or bailee to 


take over all title of these assets in safe- 
keeping during the period of the war or 
as long thereafter as the uncertainty of 
the peace terms might dictate. In this 
way we will have a control against the 
unpredictable hazards of war and pro- 
tect the future of our neighbors as well 
as the best interests of labor and indus- 
try in the United States. 

There is no purpose in my mind that 
these assets shall serve as collateral to 
our loans or advances. I propose only 
that we hold them as a custodian, so to 
speak. 

It is reported that the State Depart- 
ment and the Treasury Department have 
been taking steps preparatory to freez- 
ing assets of foreign nations, such as 
bank deposits, credits, and so forth, ex- 
isting in the United States, in order that 
these holdings may not be improperly 
used. In some cases these steps have al- 
ready been taken. But I cannot too 
strongly emphasize the fact that such 
procedure is not possible where similar 
assets are outside of our national juris- 
diction. 

In a statement before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs the Secretary of the 
Treasury presented data regarding the 
British investments in Latin America. 
In order to show how important these 
investments are, both from an economic 
and military standpoint, I have prepared 
a memorandum from the official records 
of the Department of Commerce, which 
I am inserting as a part of my remarks. 
In preparing this memorandum I have 
emphasized the holdings in railways, be- 
cause no one can possibly dispute the 
fact that the railways are of major im- 
portance economically and for military 
operations. I hope all of my colleagues 
will examine this memorandum with 
great care, keeping always in mind what 
the situation will be should these hold- 
ings of British nationals become the 
holdings of the German Government. 
Against such a danger we must protect 
our people and our neighbors. We 


should take the proper step to this end 
by amending H. R. 1776. 
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The statement and letter follow: 


Of the total estimate of £1,002,000,000 given 
there, £451,000,000 were indicated as in rail- 
ways. Since railways alone constitute almost 
half of total British holdings in Latin Amer- 
ica, as estimated by the Secretary, the con- 
trol of those railways in the event of un- 
favorable developments in the world situa- 
tion appears to be a matter of importance. 

In Argentina the Secretary's estimate for 
British investments in railways is £263,000,- 
000 nominal value and £52,000,000 approxi- 
mate market value. Argentina has always 
been a good market for British goods and 
one of the reasons is that the British invest- 
ment in railways is so heavy. According to 
a statement issued by the Department of 
Commerce (Industrial Reference Service No. 
8, December 1940, “Railway Equipment Mar- 
kets in Argentina”), this control amounts 
to “some 65 percent of the total rail mileage 
of the country.” 

It might be noted that the estimate for 
British investments in railways is slightly 
over 60 percent of the estimate for total 
British investments in Argentina. 

For Bolivia, the Secretary’s statement does 
not show the estimate for railway invest- 
ments separately. According to the Stock 
Exchange Official Yearbook, London, 1939 (p. 
456) the Antofagasta and Bolivia Railway 
Co., Ltd. “directly controls the Bolivia 
Railway Co.” According to the same source, 
the former railway operates the latter on a 
99-year lease from December 31, 1908. Some- 
where around half of the total mileage of the 
country is operated by the Bolivia Railway 
Co. 

In Brazil, the Secretary’s estimate for Brit- 
ish investments in railways is £38,000,000 
nominal and £5,000,000 market value. About 
one-fourth of the total mileage of the coun- 
try is controlled by British capital. This 
includes the strategic line of the Sao Paulo 
Railway from Sao Paulo to Santos, which 
carries much of Brazil’s coffee to be exported. 

The Secretary's estimate for railway hold- 
ings is 20.4 percent of total British invest- 
ments in Brazil. 

In Chile, the Secretary’s estimate is £20,- 
000,000 nominal and £5,000,000 market value. 
The chief British investment is in the Anto- 
fagasta and Bolivia Railway Co., which, as 
indicated above, controls the Bolivia Railway 
Co. The Antofagasta and Bolivia Railway 
Co. itself is the most important privately 
owned line in Chile. 

The British railway investments are esti- 
mated by the Secretary at 19 percent of the 
total. 

In Colombia, it is not believed that British 
investments in railways are of any great im- 
portance. Possibly 5 percent of the total 
would be approximately correct. The Secre- 
tary did not show separate figures for rail- 
way investments in Colombia. 

In Costa Rica the only British line of im- 
portance is the Costa Rica Railway Co., which 
has 188 miles under concession expiring Jan- 
uary 1, 1996, when the property reverts to the 
Costa Rican Government without further 
payment. The Northern Railway Co. (Amer- 
ican controlled) has leased it for the re- 
mainder of the concession less the last 2 
months. This information appears in the 
Stock Exchange Official Yearbook, 1939, page 
484. 

The Secretary estimates British railway 
investments in Cuba at £25,000,000 nominal 
and £1,000,000 market value. The two big 
railway combinations in Cuba are the United 
Railways of Habana, which is British con- 
trolled, with 1,340 miles owned, and the Con- 
solidated Railroads of Cuba, which is Amer- 
ican controlled, with 1,084 miles. Except for 
the trackage on innumerable sugar proper- 
ties, these two combinations include the bulk 
of the railway mileage of the country. Data 
regarding the two are found in Moody’s Rail- 
roads, 1939, pages 880-883, and page 1260, 
respectively. 

It may be noted that railway investments 





comprise 90 percent of the total British in- 
vestments in Cuba estimated by the Secre- 
tary. 

In the Dominican Republic there are no 
British railway interests of importance known. 

In Ecuador the only British interest is in 
60 kilometers of line owned in combination 
with the Government. Since the total kilo- 
meters of railroad in the country are over 
1,300, British interest is not significant. 

In Guatemala no British railway interest 
of importance is known. 

In Haiti no British railway interest is 
known. 

In Honduras no British railway interest is 
known. 

The Secretary estimates British railway in- 
vestments in Mexico at £90,000,000 nominal 
and £1,000,000 market value. The British 
still control the Mexican Railways Co., 431 
miles long, the strategic line from Mexico 
City to Veracruz (see Stock Exchange Offi- 
cial Yearbook, 1939, p. 506). Undoubtedly 
the British have large holdings in securities 
of railways now Government controlled. 

It may be noted that the railway-invest- 
ment figure in Mexico is 52 percent of the 
total British investments. 

In Nicaragua and in Panama no British 
railway investments are known. 

In Paraguay the only railway in the coun- 
try, the Paraguay Central Railway, is British 
owned. 

In Peru the Peruvian Corporation has a 
perpetual concession for 1,053 miles of line it 
operates (see Stock Exchange Official Year- 
book, 1939, p. 2362). This is about 40 percent 
of the total mileage of the country. The Peru- 
vian Corporation is British controlled. 

In El Salvador the Salvador Railway Co., 
according to the Stock Exchange Official Year- 
book, 1939, page 526, has a 100-mile conces- 
sion running to 1974. The Salvador Railway 
Co. is British controlled. During the life of 
the concession no competitive line can be 
built between the terminal points. 

The Salvador Railway Co.’s lines are esti- 
mated at between one-fourth and one-fifth 
of the total mileage of the country. 

In Uruguay the Secretary’s estimate for 
British railway investments is £14,000,000 
nominal and £1,000,000 market value. The 
British control around 80 percent of the main 
line mileage and slightly less of the total 
mileage 

It will be noted that the estimate of £14,- 
000,000 for railway investments is about one- 
third of the estimate for total British invest- 
ments in the country. 

In Venezuela the Secretary’s statement 
gives an estimate of £3,000,000 nominal and 
£200,000 market value for British railway in- 
vestments. According to figures appearing in 
a release of the Department of Commerce (In- 
dustrial Reference Service No. 12, December 
1940, “Railway Equipment Markets in Vene- 
zuela”), British controlled railways amount 
to about 36 percent of the total mileage of 
railways, tramways, and subsidiary land trans- 
portation lines. Of the steam railways alone, 
the figures indicate British control of a little 
over 39 percent of the total. 

Railway investments, in the Secretary’s 
statement. are 10 percent of the total British 
investments in the country. 


_ 


January 13, 1941. 
Hon. Sot Boom, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: Reference is made to 
H. R. 1776, a bill “to promote the defense of 
the United States” and popularly known as 
the lease-loan bill, pending with your com- 
mittee. 

The bill is admittedly general in terms and 
delegates broad discretionary powers to the 
President of the United States. If the 
United States were preparing to enter as a 
belligerent into the wars abroad, the bill as 
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introduced would necessarily be the type of 
measure to be enacted into law. If, on the 
other hand, it is the policy of the United 
States to remain a nonbelligerent, as the 
President has assured us, then I believe the 
bill should be amended in certain particue- 
lars in order to protect the American people 
from the great hazards of the program pro- 
posed by the bill. 

Please permit me to suggest two amend- 
ments and respectfully to solicit favorable 
consideration of them by your committee. 
In the first place, the bill makes no provi- 
sion whatever for any accountability of any 
of the transactions entered into by the Presi- 
dent under the provisions of the bill. I 
believe the American people are entitled to 
know, through their representatives in 
Congress, what action the President takes 
by virtue of the authority given him. I 
therefore respectfully submit that after Sec- 
tion 8 another section should be inserted to 
read as follows: 

“Section 9. The Comptroller General shall 
keep the accounts and records of all pur- 
chases, sales, exchanges, loans or grants 
carried out under the provisions of this Act 
and shall make reports to the Congress when 
so directed by resolution of either House. 
The cost of such accounting and record keep- 
ing shall be charged to the respective pur- 
chases, sales, exchanges, loans, or grants made 
under the provisions of this Act.” 

I am suggesting that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral keep the accounts and records because his 
cffice is independent of the Executive and 
directly responsible to Congress. Recognizing 
that certain transactions must be of a con- 
fidential nature in the interest of our own de- 
fense, I am suggesting in my amendment 
that the reports be made to Congress, only 
when either House of the Congress in its 
wisdom so directs. 

In the second place, the bill makes no 
provision whatever to protect the economic 
welfare of our people against the unpredict- 
able aftermath of the wars. It fails to take 
into account what the situation may be at 
the end of the wars abroad. We cannot know 
who will be the victors much less know what 
may be the terms of peace. Against all con- 
tingencies it behooves us to make as ample 
provision as is humanly possible. 

For instance, Paul D. Dickens and Milton 
Abelson of the Finance Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce estimated 
the investment holdings of the United King- 
dom in the United States in 1940 to be 
$2,561,000,000, and those of Canada to be 
$1,393,000,000. According to the figures of Sir 
Robert Kindersley, director of the Bank of 
England, as published in the Economic Jour- 
nal of December 19, 1937, in an article en- 
titled “British Overseas Investments, 1935 
and 1936,” the total British investments in 
Latin America are $3,730,000,000, and in South 
America are $3,335,000,000. 

Should Great Britain be defeated these 
enormous investments might fall into the 
hands of an unfriendly foreign government, 
or might be liquidated at an unfair value 
under the duress of the peace terms. If such 
should come to pass, not only will American 
labor and industry be directly affected, but 
our good neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere whose interests in maintaining demo- 
cratic standards, in government and life, are 
the same as our own would be seriously 
embarrassed. 

For the benefit of Great Britain, as well as 
for the safety of democracy in the Western 
Hemisphere, I therefore suggest that an 
amendment be made to the pending bill 
whereby the President will make arrange- 
ments for the transfer of these investment 
holdings to the United States for custody. 
The role of the United States will be some- 
what analogous to that of bailee, and I 
have in mind an office comparable to that of 
Alien Property Custodian as was established 
in the last war. 

I therefore respectfully submit the follow- 
ing amendment for the consideration of your 





——— 
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committee. At the end of subsection 3 (b) 
imsert the following subsection: 

“Section 3 (c}). To protect the economic 
welfare of the United States and to provide 
for the common defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, the President is authorized to 
have transferred to the custody of the United 
States, for the duration of the wars abroad 
and such time thereafter as he may deem 
necessary, the stocks, bonds, shares, land 
titles, contracts, or agreements representing 
any rights or interests in or ownership of 
any national or private enterprise located 
within what is geographically known as the 
Western Hemisphere, which are owned or con- 
trolled by or subject to the disposition of any 
such foreign government or any of its na- 
tionals.” 

I would be pleased if your committee will 
give its earnest consideration to the fore- 
going. I am most hopeful that your com- 
mittee will see fit to adopt the amendments 
to the bill substantially along the lines I 
have suggested, and I would be glad to have 
you make this letter a part of the record of 
the hearings on the bill. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CuHarRLEs 8S. DEWEY, 
Member of Congress, Ninth District, 
Illinois. 
Copy to: 

Hon. HAMILTON FisH, 

Ranking Minority Member, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
carefully worded statement of Erie Coun- 
ty Republican members of the New York 
State Legislature in opposition to the St. 
Lawrence seaway carried a subtle warn- 
ing that the only hope of circumventing 
the seaway project lies in the Federal 
Congress, which they reminded us is con- 
trolled by “substantial Democratic ma- 
jorities.” 

The peculiar phrasing of the statement 
obviously intended to convey to the peo- 
ple of New York State the impression that 
the St. Lawrence project is a Democratic 
proposal supported only by Democrats. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Granting that there are eminent Mem- 
bers of the majority in this House and 
the distinguished upper chamber who 
support the seawa:”, it is equally true that 
the Congress is literally crowded with 
proponents of the project who wear the 
G. O. P. label. 

Two members of this stout little band 
of patriots are my distinguished New 
York colleagues Representative Francis 
D. CuLxin, of Oswego, and Representative 
CLARENCE Ki.purn, of Malone. Both are 
active sponsors of the project. 

I might also properly call attention to 
the fact that the Republican-controlled 
State legislature has appropriated funds 
year in and year out for the continuance 
of the New York State Power Authority, 


an organization publicly devoted to the 
promotion of this project. It is difficult 
to undertsand why this militant organ- 
ization is allowed to flourish at the ex- 
pense of the very taxpayers whose will 
they are subverting. Appropriations for 
the organization for the current fiscal 
year total $80,000. It will be noted here 
that this amount was appropriated by 
the Republican-controlled State legisla- 
ture. 

My purpose in reviewing these facts, 
Mr. Speaker, is to reveal the very obvious 
attempt on the part of a small group of 
partisans to make the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect a partisan issue. The truth of the 
matter is that the seaway proposal cuts 
across party lines. There is serious dis- 
agreement as to the merits of the project 
among the members of both political par- 
ties. And battle lines are already form- 
ing to fight it out cleanly on its merits. 
There is no need to inject partisan poli- 
tics in the discussion, since this issue has 
little political flavor. As an opponent of 
the seaway, I shall devote my efforts to 
presenting facts and arguments to sup- 
port my contention that the proposal is 
unsound and economically unjustified. 

Mr. Speaker, once more we find the 
seaway and the power issue scrambled 
together. The proposals. are so unlike 
that it is absurd to consider them to- 
gether. If we should want or need more 
power, it is necessary to swallow this 
waterway to get it? 

The St. Lawrence Treaty was drafted 
during the President Hoover period, at 
his instance, and has been before the 
Senate off and on ever since. The fact 
that it has never won ratification is 
proof enough that a majority of the 
people in the United States are either 
opposed to it or find it wholly unneces- 
sary. 

Before we spend our taxpayers’ money 
in Canada we ought to see to it that the 
rivers, harbors, and the lakes of our own 
land are properly developed and im- 
proved. What will be the total estimated 
damages to our railroads, our seaports, 
our canals, and our mills, elevators, ter- 
minals, and so forth, as a result of the 
necessary readjustment which will take 
place if the St. Lawrence seaway is 
opened? 

Let us use our manpower and our 
funds on other and more vital projects 
which are necessary in the interest of 
national defense. 


————E————E———_—_—— 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY FRANKLIN 
COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 





ord, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Franklin County Board of 
Supervisors on December 19, 1940, advo- 
cating the development of the great St. 
Lawrence seaway project: 


Whereas it has been the ambition of many 
public-spirited citizens, not only of this 
section but other sections of the United 
States, including former Presidents, to have 
the power on the St. Lawrence River devel- 
oped to bring industries into this north 
country and to further develop our natural 
resources and bring prosperity and oppor- 
tunities to the farmers and people of this 
north country, and 

Whereas there is a survey being made at 
this time in regard to the development of 
the power on the St. Lawrence River, and 

Whereas this board of supervisors of the 
county of Franklin has from time to time 
gone on record as being in favor of such 
development and has appropriated the tax- 
payers’ money to help bring about’ such 
development; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the supervisors of the 
county of Franklin, favor the development 
of the power of the St. Lawrence River and 
urge our Congressman and Senators to sup- 
port any treaty or necessary appropriation 
of money and to use their influence to help 
bring about this development for the in- 
estimable benefits which it will bring to 
this north country, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to our Congressman and our United 
States Senators. 





Aid for Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


LETTER AND POEM BY CHARLES R. MABEY 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I am 
including a letter and poem written by 
Charles R. Mabey, who was an officer in 
the World War and who since that time 
has served a term as Governor of the 
State of Utah. 

Mr. Mabey has expressed very force- 
fully and eloquently the feelings of a 
great majority of the people of the United 
States. 

The letter and poem follow: 


Sat LAKE City, UTan, January 18, 1941, 
Hon. J. WiLL RoBINsoN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRIEND: I am enclosing copy of a 
poem I wrote some 2 months ago. This ex- 
presses exactly my feelings regarding the po- 
sition of our country in the present world 
crisis. I would give Britain money and mu- 
nitions; if necessary, I would give her men to 
aid in defeating the jackal of Germany. 

It has been a source of great satisfaction 
to me that Willkie, candidate on the Repub- 
lican ticket in the last election, has come out 
for the President’s program for aid to Britain. 
If our way of life is to be preserved, the type 
of government that emanates from Berlin 
must be destroyed. I speak as one who has 
filled a mission to Germany for his church 
and one who has sent four sons to the same 
mission field—one who loves the German 
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people for their many splendid virtues—but 
Hitlerism must be destroyed. 

Of course England has made mistakes. She 
will make many more. I could write a book 
about those she has already made and the 
sins she has committed. I could write an- 
other on those we have committed, for none 
of us is perfect. But in this war Britain 
is eternally right. How can we face the future 
judgment of mankind if we fail democracy 
in this supreme hour of peril? There are 
too many people in this land who are willing 
to have Britain win—if it takes the last 
Englishman to do it. 

But, then, I do not wish to read a homily 
to you. I do think, however, that it is time 
for all Americans to speak their minds. 

Pardon me for this long letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuas. R. MABEY. 


—— 


SHALL IT BE SUNG IN THE AGES? 


Shall it be sung in the ages 
That Englishmen struggled and died 
On the tottering ramparts of freedom 
While America stood on the side? 


This fight is your fight, O my brothers! 
To shun it your all may be lost; 
*T were craven to leave it to others 
No matter how heavy the cost, 
Whenever a despot arises 
He rescues his victims by force; 
These modern, mendacious usurpers 
But follow the usual course. 


Yet down through the changeable eras 
In the strife between evil and right 
The armies of freemen have vanquished 

The merciless minions of might. 
The Greeks gave the answer to Xerxes, 
His bow twanged the message of Tell, 
Again was the lesson repeated 
In the clang of the Liberty Bell. 


Shall it be sung in the ages, 
Shall it be told in the hall, 
That America failed of her duty 

At democracy’s desperate call? 


This fight holds the fate of the future— 
The hope of the baby unborn— 

The prayer of the weak and the lowly— 
The curse of the liar forsworn; 

And you in this land that is mighty, 
Though out of the enemy’s reach, 

The battle is raging against you 
And others are keeping the breach, 


The Finn gave the answer to Moscow, 
The Pole died defending his home, 
Today are the heroes of Hellas 
Returning the message of Rome, 
O brothers, if erring, forgive us, 
O mothers who furnish the men, 
Farfetched seem the reasons you give us 
And crude is the craft of your pen, 
Shall it be sung in the ages, 
Shall it be scornfully said, 
We lagged and demanded our wages 
Until the last Briton was dead? 
—Charles R. Mabey. 





Attitude of Canada Toward St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Duluth Herald for January 20 there 


is an interesting news item which dis- 
cusses developments in connection with 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. This 
item indicates that opposition in Canada 
to this project will be unsuccessful and 
the real fight will come here at Wash- 
ington. 

Friends of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project will do well to study carefully 
this interesting situation. The enemies 
of this greatest engineering project of 
modern times are already busy through 
every agency that they can command in 
efforts to deprive the people of the 
United States of one of the most worth- 
while developments that can be under- 
taken at this time. 

We must be on our guard against mis- 
leading propaganda, and I am inserting 
this newspaper dispatch in the REcorpD 
with the hope that it will rouse the pro- 
ponents of the St. Lawrence seaway to 
redouble their efforts and see to it that 
nothing is left undone which will bring 
this project to successful completion. 
The newspaper item is as follows: 


CANADIAN FOES OF WATERWAY LOSE ALL HOPE— 
PRAY UNITED STATES WILL DEFEAT PROPOSAL 


Orrawa.—Canadians who oppose the $500,- 
000,000 deep waterway and power plan for 
the St. Lawrence River are hoping the United 
States Congress will kill the project or post- 
pone it indefinitely. 

They say that President Roosevelt’s aid-to- 
Britain message vastly heartened Canada in 
her war effort and that they have little 
chance of rallying Canadians against a proj- 
ect strongly advocated by the President, 
things being as they are just now. 

* * * * * 


Among the many objections which have 
been advanced in Canada against this long- 
discussed plan to make the Great Lakes ac- 
cessible to ocean traffic, are these: 

1. Its cost. Canadian opponents say $500,- 
000,000 is bad enough, but predict the actual 
cost would run vastly higher than the esti- 
mates—into billions of dollars instead of 
fractions of a billion. 

2. Too few ocean vessels would make use 
of the 2,200-mile waterway from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the head of Lake Superior, 
with its many locks and complicated river 
navigation; that as a result, the volume of 
traffic would not justify the cost of the proj- 
ect. 

3. While it might be a boon to the Mid- 
western United States, where a large popula- 
tion and many manufacturing centers cluster 
near the Great Lakes, the corresponding ter- 
ritory on the Canadian side is for the most 
part sparsely populated and relatively un- 
productive. 

4. Quebec and Montreal, both accessible 
now to ocean traffic, would be sacrificed to 
create new trade opportunities for Chicego, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo. 

5. Canada will not need for years to come 
the additional power to be created in the 
International Rapids section. 

6. The project could not be completed 
until long after the war is over, so why 
worry about it now? 

Canadian advocates of the St. Lawrence 
project, however, reply to all these objections. 

* * x * * 


They point out that while some of the 
largest express liners, such as the Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth, could not steam up 
the deepened waterway into the Great Lakes, 
at least 90 percent of the freight-carrying 
vessels in world trade could. 

They reject the argument that seagoing 
vessels would avoid the long 2,200-mile trip 
over inland waterways, and point to the suc- 
cess of such deep waterways as the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. 
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They argue that the vast increase in vol- 
ume of trade and economy of transportation, 
not to mention the value of hydroelectric 
power generated, would pay for the project 
many times over. 

As to the war-urgency angle of the seaway 
project, advocates declare that no one can 
say for certain that the war will be over 
before the seaway can be built; but if it 
should be over about the time construction 
gets under way, the big construction job 
would be just in time to take up some of the 
post-war employment slack. 

The defense value of Great Lakes shipyards 
on a deep-sea waterway, where fairly large 
warships could be built far inland, is heavily 
emphasized. 

Mr. Speaker, the importance of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, both for power and 
navigation purposes, hardly admits of any 
adverse argument. All pecple who approach 
this proposition from a disinterested stand- 
point wish now that this development had 
taken place 6 years ago. The argument that 
the opponents make, that the war may be 
over before the project is completed, is, in 
fact, no argument at all. The people of 
Canada and the people of the United States 
should have the benefits of cheap waterway 
transportation. This is one factor where the 
consuming public is benefited and where the 
advantages that come from waterway trans- 
portation are passed on to the consumer. 
The plan of President Roosevelt to put 
through the project at this time deserves the 
wholehearted support of everyone who is in- 
terested in the welfare of our couniry. 





Inaugural Address of the Governor of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. C. W. (RUNT) BISHOP 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following inaugural 
speech of Hon. Dwight H. Green, Gover- 
nor of Illinois: 


Mr. Speaker, members of the sixty-second 
general assembly, newly elected State officials, 
and fellow citizens, we have met today to 
observe a long-established custom and to 
perform a pleasant duty required by the 
State constitution. Here in the presence of 
the learned members of our supreme court, 
you and I, representing the legislative and 
executive branches of our State government, 
must plan our course for the next biennium. 
Nearly 8,000,000 people turn to us as the 
stewards of a subiime trust, the future wel- 
fare and security of their government. For 
me this is the most solemn moment of my 
life. It is in that spirit that I wish to give 
you my views concerning our common duties 
and to discuss the means of meeting the 
needs of our citizens. 

Today the world is in chaos. On land, sea, 
and in the air man is destroying man and the 
monuments built by man. One by one gov- 
ernments have fallen as nations have for- 
saken the democratic way of life and turned 
to dictatorship. Free speech, free press, and 
free assemblage have been forbidden. Whole 
populations suffer in humiliation as helpless 
pawns of ruthless regimes which regulate 
every action of their daily lives. 

The political upheavals in Europe resulted 
when the people lost faith in the ability of 
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their governments to meet their needs. 
Here in America, where the ideals and hopes 
of freedom still prevail, we must never per- 
mit the same tragic spirit of despair to over- 
come us. We must cherish and preserve the 
principles of free government by making 
them work. We must prove to the people 
that their problems can be met and solved 
without bartering their liberty for the uncer- 
tain security of a totalitarian state. 

One hundred years ago Abraham Lincoln, 
as a young man, was nearing the end of his 
third term as a member of this general as- 
sembly in this city which he was instru- 
mental in making the capital of our State. 
His was a comparatively simple world, touched 
only slightly by the industrial revolution and 
its tremendous social forces. Since then the 
problems of government have been greatly 
complicated and multiplied. Today we face 
the numerous and intricate questions flowing 
from modern inventions. Vast development 
has likewise occurred in the field of social 
legislation. No one in 1841 considered assist- 
ance to the unemployed to be within the 
domain of legislative action. Now it is not 
only an accepted, but a required function of 
government. 

The ideals for which Lincoln fought are as 
sacred today as then. They are timeless and 
eternal. We believe, as he did, that govern- 
ment should represent the will of the people, 
that it should assure to each person the just 
fruits of his labor, that it should protect the 
weak, and, when necessary, restrain the 
strong, and that, as the supreme defender of 
men’s rights, liberties, and property, it should 
be humane and incorruptible. 

Our elected State officials join me in ex- 
pressing our deep gratitude to the people of 
Illinois for the confidence they have placed in 
us. We appreciate that our election was not 
a personal tribute. The vote was based on 
issues. It expressed the determination of our 
people to place their State administration on 
a sound and constructive basis. 

Certain basic principles, to which I am 
about to give expression, have emerged in our 
discussions and have been approved by the 
people. They are fundamental to good gov- 
ernment and indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of free institutions. They have guided 
my approach to the specific topics in this 
message. 

Those principles are, first, uncompromising 
honesty and integrity in government; second, 
strict economy and efficiency; third, coopera- 
tion between labor, industry, agriculture, and 
all other elements of our economic life; and 
fourth, the freeing of our people from ma- 
chine rule and political despotism. 

These are the principles to which our ad- 
ministration is irrevocably dedicated. Upon 
them all our plans are built. 


ECONOMY 


The operations of government concern 
every citizen. Despite their wealth and eco- 
nomic resources, the people of Illinois are 
reaching the limit that they can pay for gov- 
ernment without seriously impairing their 
standard of living. They cannot safely bear 
the burden of extravagance and inefficiency 
and at the same time carry the crushing load 
of national defense. We must eliminate all 
waste from the operations of government. A 
minute study of every department of State 
should be made, so that unnecessary em- 
ployees may be eliminated and uneconomical 
activities abolished. We must economize. 

The pleas of pressure groups for special ap- 
propriations are sometimes difficult to resist. 
Ironically, the very organizations which one 
day loudly clamor for economy will on the 
next vociferously Gemand financial assistance 
for the interests they represent. Such ob- 
stacles must not deter us from the compelling 
necessity of organizing our Government on 
an economical and efficient basis. 

CITIZENS’ COMMITTEES 


The growing complexity of our modern 
economic order and the rapid expansion of 








governmental activity to which I have re- 
ferred have created an ever-increasing need 
for the advice and services of specialists. I 
was exceedingly fortunate during the cam- 
paign to have had the privilege of consult- 
ing with recognized leaders of various groups 
representing small businessmen, retail mer- 
chants, labor, agriculture, industry, public- 
welfare institutions, social-service associa- 
tions, teachers’ organizations, groups devoted 
to the promotion of better government, and 
other public-minded bodies. It shall be my 
policy to confer with them in the future and 
to avail myself of their specialized experience 
and knowledge. 


MACHINE RULE-—CLEAN ELECTIONS 


Economy and efficiency cannot be attained 
as long as our government is dominated by 
political machines. There can be no com- 
promise between democracy and machine 
rule. Democracy vests ultimate power in the 
people. Under machine rule power is seized 
as a prize by the ruthless and strong for their 
aggrandizement and gain. Democracy is the 
American way of life. Machine rule is a re- 
turn to age-old autocracy. It has been the 
greatest obstacle to progressive government 
and to economic recovery in our State. I 
have devoted much of my public life to the 
fight against government by political bosses. 
My struggle against them was based upon the 
sincere conviction that autocratic machine 
rule is a menace to our free institutions. 

One of the evils of machine rule has been 
the exaction of tribute in the form of politi- 
cal contributions from the men and women 
on public pay rolls. During past years a 
2-percent levy has been made upon the sala- 
ries of State employees. No one has the right 
to demand or receive any portion of such 
earnings. There will be no percentage levies 
or percentage clubs under this adminis- 
tration. 

The principles of good government must be 
extended to our municipalities. A vast ma- 
jority of them conduct their affairs honestly. 
I congratulate the municipal officers of this 
State and the people who have elected them 
upon the success of local administration. A 
faithless minority, however, has violated the 
tenets of good government. The public pay 
rolis have in many instances been padded 
with an army of unnecessary employees, espe- 
cially before elections. Gambling has been 
openly permitted and officers of the law have 
participated in the profits. The underworld 
has been in alliance with leaders of political 
machines. Vice and crime are protected by 
them. Gangsters terrorize voters on election 
day and there have been frauds of every de- 
scription, such as the purchasing of votes, the 
voting of dead people, the padding of vote 
registers, and the dishonest counting of bal- 
lots. Our people are agreed that corrupt city 
machines must be destroyed. This is one of 
the principal tasks which we, the direct rep- 
resentatives of the people, must assume. 
While granting all necessary aid to every com- 
munity unfortunate enough to be under the 
domination of machine bosses, you should 
subject all requests for taxing power sought 
by them to your careful scrutiny. The people 
must have our protection against unwar- 
ranted and excessive tax levies to feed the 
machine. 

Steps have been taken to curb the activities 
of vote thieves and vote purveyors, and a 
marked improvement in the conduct of our 
elections has taken place. Our present elec- 
tion system is, however, far from perfect. Ex- 
isting legislation should be amended to pro- 
vide more stringent control of local and State 
elections and more certain punishment for 
all persons guilty of vote fraud. 

I should be ungrateful if I failed to give 
official public acknowledgment to the work 
of the thousands of patriotic, public-spirited 
citizens who unselfishly devoted their time 
and energy to the task of obtaining a clean 
and honest election in Chicago. Their con- 
tinued help is necessary to hold the gains 
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made. The State and Nation alike are in- 
debted to them and will benefit by the con- 
tinuance of their unselfish service. 

Nothing that I have said should be con- 
strued as an expression of hostility to legiti- 
mate party activity. Our two major parties 
have played an important and essential role 
in government. Their creation was not con- 
templated by the framers of our Federal Con- 
stitution. They were born of necessity. 
They were, from their inception, and they 
are today, the instrumentalities through 
which democracy functions and attains its 
objectives. 

CIVIL SERVICE 


Since the power and prestige of a political 
machine is maintained by jobs, every exten- 
sion of civil service is a blow to bossism. 
The merit system is no longer a subject for 
controversy. It is a permanent and bene- 
ficial element of our Government. Its salu- 
tary objectives, however, have frequently been 
defeated by various illegal subterfuges. One 
of these devices, popularly known as blan- 
keting, has been used to make wholesale 
certifications of employees without regard to 
their qualifications. Another subterfuge has 
been the appointment and repeated reap- 
pointment of public servants for so-called 
temporary periods. These appointees thereby 
acquire permanent positions without meet- 
ing the requirements of the civil-service laws. 
A third evil is the active participation of 
civil-service employees in politics. We will 
not tolerate these or any other infractions 
of the regulations. Civil service shall never 
be used as a shield for inefficiency or indo- 
lence. Only those who are able and willing 
to perform adequate and efficient work should 
be retained. The new administration will 
comply with the civil-service statute and 
expects the same conduct from the bene- 
ficiaries of that law. 

It is my intention to request the civil serv- 
ice commission to review all civil-service cer- 
tifications to determine whether appoint- 
ments have been made after proper notice 
and adequate examinations. If it is found 
that the law has been violated, I will direct 
reexaminations. If necessary, I will request 
this general assembly to enact necessary legis- 
lation to protect the integrity of the .civil- 
service system. 

REAPPORTIONMENT 


The law provides that after each Federal 
decennial census the congressional and sena- 
torial districts of the State shall be reappor- 
tioned on the basis of population. There has 
been no reapportionment since 1901. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that in the performance of 
your duties you reapportion under the pres- 
ent law, or, insofar as senatorial districts are 
concerned, give consideration to a constitu- 
tional amendment having for its purpose 
some other equitable method of reapportion- 
ment. 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION AND CONSOLI- 
DATION 


Under several of my predecessors, particu- 
larly Governors Deneen and Lowden, notable 
progress was made in the reorganization and 
consolidation of our State government. One 
of the important reforms instituted was the 
creation of a board of administration for the 
supervision of all charitable institutions. 
Further improvement was achieved by the 
subsequent enactment of the civil adminis- 
trative code, simplifying and uniting many 
departments of government. This code in- 
stituted a budgetary system. These gains 
must, where possible, be extended. The re- 
cent expansion in governmental activity has 
necessitated the establishment of several new 
agencies and the assumption of numerous ad- 
ditional duties by previously constituted de- 
partments. We should now take stock of our 
State administration to determine what ad- 
justments are required. Both efficiency and 
economy can be promoted by consolidating 
and reorganizing certain branches of govern- 
ment, 

















The same objectives can be attained on 
an even larger scale in the field of local 
government. Illinois has the dubious dis- 
tinction of operating with many more local 
governmental units than any other State. A 
reduction in their number by merger and 
unification would result not only in in- 
creased efficiency and economy but in a more 
equitable system of local taxation. The 
number and variety of municipalities in our 
State make it imperative that serious con- 
sideration be given to a uniform system of 
budget control, compulsory auditing, and 
uniform accounting. 


STATE PURCHASING 


One of the focal points of waste, ineffi- 
ciency, and extravagance in government is 
in the purchase of supplies. Under existing 
law the department of finance is empowered 
“to present uniform rules governing specifi- 
cations for purchases of supplies, the adver- 
tisements for proposals, the opening of bids, 
and the making of awards, to keep a catalog 
of prices current, and to analyze and tabu- 
late prices paid and quantities purchased.” 
I shall instruct the department of finance to 
require, so far as reasonable, that all State 
purchases be made after full advertisements 
for proposals, open competition by sealed bid, 
and public opening of bids at a designated 
time and place. This course should guaran- 
tee that henceforward prices and quality 
rather than political influence will determine 
the successful bidders. 

The industries and farms of Illinois which 
give employment to millions of our citizens 
deserve our cooperation and assistance. So 
far as the interests of the State can be served 
we should purchase products of Illinois. 


INDUSTRY 


Our administration will make every effort 
to encourage existing enterprises and at- 
tract new industries. We must encourage 
industry by reduction of taxes wherever pos- 
sible and by other measures. No steps will 
more effectively promote the free function- 
ing of private capital and individual enter- 
prise. 

Every effort should be made to have the 
aeronautics industry locate in Illinois be- 
cause of the strategic position of our State 
and the facilities available for its develop- 
ment. 

A vast new field for industrial endeavor is 
offered by the science of chimurgy which 
is concerned with the chemical conversion 
of agricultural products into plastics and 
other commodities for industrial use. It 
benefits our farm population by develop- 
ing new demands for our agricultural sur- 
pluses. It aids business and labor by creat- 
ing new industries. So important a science 
is deserving of the general assembly’s en- 
couragement. It should be given greater 
attention by the research departments of 
the University of Tlinois and other State 
educational institutions. 

The 157,000 small businessmen in Illinois 
provide the backbone of industry. During 
the past decade of depression they have suf- 
fered severely from oppressive taxation and 
the competition of large scale enterprises. 
Many small industrialists and retail mer- 
chants have found it impossible to survive. 
We should seek all opportunities to help the 
small businessman. I shall invite repre- 
sentatives of business, small and large, to 
present their plans for improving their eco- 
nomic condition. No effort will be spared 
by this administration to aid them. 


LABOR 


We believe, as did Lincoln 100 years ago, 
that labor is a principal source of wealth and 
that whenever it is not sufficiently strong to 
defend itself the state should protect it. We 
further believe with him that labor and 
capital are not conflicting elements, but that 
the best interests of both lie in cooperation. 





Never before has there been greater need 
for compiete understanding between capital 
and labor. In the present national emer- 
gency all elements of society must work in 
harmony to maintain vital production. 

Industry must recognize that labor is en- 
titled to safe and sanitary working conditions 
and to a fair and adequate wage which will 
permit the maintenance and improvement of 
our American standard of living. Labor, on 
its part, should accept its obligations and 
duties to industry and to the public. Ac- 
knowledgment of these mutual responsibili- 
ties will promote the weifare of labor and 
industry, reduce unnecessary strife and insure 
adequate production. 

Illinois has enacted some of the most pro- 
gressive laws in the country for the protection 
of the rights, wages, and working conditions 
of those who toil. These statutes and their 
requirements will be maintained and en- 
forced. We will aid and support labor in all 
reasonable efforts to improve its standards 
and we guarantee that the gains achieved 
by labor during more than a century of con- 
stant struggle for a better society will be 
preserved. The door of the Governor’s office 
wili always be open to the representatives of 
labor for the discussion of their vital 
problems 

I shall recommend the formation cf an or- 
ganization which will mobilize the repre- 
sentatives of business and labor for a cam- 
paign to create jobs. This new body will 
carry out its functions in every county of 
Illinois. It should serve as a clearing house 
for reemployment ideas and plans, encourage 
business firms to institute necessary and de- 
ferred plant maintenance, find methods which 
will induce employers to stabilize and extend 
employment, urge home owners to support a 
rehabilitation campaign, study ways and 
means of reducing relief expenditures and 
direct the occupational training and retrain- 
ing of the unemployed for jobs in private 
industry. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES 


The industrial application of electricity and 
gas and the development of transportation 
and communication have freed men from 
drudgery, darkness, and rural isolation. The 
great expansion of these services has created 
new governmental problems. Unrestrained 
competition between utilities results in waste- 
ful duplication and higher costs to the con- 
sumer. These services are of such vital im- 
portance to the lives and happiness of the 
people that regulation of the companies sup- 
plying them is imperative. In Illinois this 
duty has been delegated to the Commerce 
Commission. The activities of this body ma- 
terially affect the lives of all our citizens. 

The broad powers and comprehensive juris- 
diction conferred upon the Commission by 
law guarantee progressive and effective regu- 
lation of our public utility industry, when 
entrusted to men of integrity and ability. I 
will appoint commissioners who will fearlessly 
and impartially perform their duties with due 
regard to the rights of consumers, employees, 
and investors. 

The action of the commerce commission is 
a necessary part of the solution of the Chi- 
cago traction problem which has remained 
unsolved for over a decade. Transportation 
affects the daily lives of every. person in Chi- 
cago. There must be oc unnecessary delay 
in a permanent settlement which will obtain 
for the people excellent and rapid service at 
the lowest rate of fare consistent with prac- 
tical and modern operation. 

The availability of Federal money at low 
rates of interest to nonprofit cooperatives has 
spurred the extension of electric power lines 
into many rural areas. Illinois has been one 
of the leaders in this development. The 
commerce commission should cooperate with 
the Federal Government to the end that rural 
extension by public utilities and farmers’ co- 
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operatives will be coordinated, maximum effi- 
ciency promoted, and unnecessary duplication 
avoided. 

AGRICULTURE 

Cur agricultural domain and our indus- 
trial empire have advanced together. Neither 
can prosper without the other. Both are in- 
dispensable to the development of our State. 

I have already pointed out that we can 
promote the welfare of the farmer by en- 
couraging research in new industrial uses for 
agricultural products. The State can assist 
our farm population in many other ways. 
The elimination of governmental extrava- 
gance, the cutting down of the public debt 
load, and the abolition of graft and corruption 
will reduce taxes and thus benefit the farmer 
as well as the businessman and wage earner. 
We can preserve the soil against erosion and 
exhaustion and increase its fertility by an 
expansion of our reforestation program. Une 
necessary and often irreparable damage to 
livestock, crops, and orchards can be pre- 
vented by suppressing the various diseases 
and pests which prey upon animal and plant 
life. The State will assist the farmer in the 
prevention of contagious diseases among do- 
mestic animals. 

A director of agriculture will be appointed 
who will be thoroughly experienced and qual- 
ified to meet the difficult problems of agricule 
ture. He will seek the advice of the recog- 
nized representatives of our farm population. 

PUBLIC HIGHWAYS 


An extraordinary strain will shortly be im- 
posed upon our highways by the require- 
ments of national defense. The War Depart- 
ment has designated 1,077 miles of our paved 
roads as strategically important. This vital 
portion of our highway system cannot safely 
and efficiently carry the burden of increased 
traffic unless it is rehabilitated and modern- 
ized. The necessary improvements will cost a 
sum clearly beyond the means of this State. 
They can be undertaken and completed only 
with Federal financial aid. This general as- 
sembly should, however, formulate plans for 
a comprehensive program adequate for our 
needs in war or peace. 

Without neglecting the paving of additional 
necessary primary highways, our principal at- 
tention should be directed to the replacement 
of deteriorated road surfaces, the widening of 
highways wherever necessary, the construc- 
tion of terminal facilitics in metropolitan 
areas, and the building of secondary or farm- 
to-market roads. The terrifying increase in 
injuries and deaths from accidents on our 
highways compels our urgent attention to the 
formulation of a State safety program. The 
construction of grade separations and by- 
passes, the widening of arterial highways, and 
the development of safety devices are some of 
the measures which can be taken to make 
our roads safer. 

WAR VETERANS 


From the ranks of labor, agriculture, and 
capital have come the patriotic defenders of 
our Nation and its institutions. Their gal- 
lantry has made us a world power. We owe 
an eternal debt of gratitude to those coura- 
geous men and women who have served in 
our country’s armed forces. [Illinois will 
never default in its obligation to them and 
their dependents. All forms of existent pub- 
lic aid and assistance to them should be con- 
tinued and extended where warranted. The 
provision made by a grateful State for the 
men who returned unable to continue their 
normal pursuits should be carefully guarded. 
NATIONAL GUARD, NAVAL AND RESERVE MILITIA 

We are embarked on a great program of 
national defense. Our National Guard and 
Naval Militia are being mobilized for Federal 
service. Some units have already gone, others 
soon will follow. Men are leaving homes in 
every county of our State, answering the call 
of selective service. We bid all these men 
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Godspeed as they leave on this sacred mis- 
sion. Our hearts will be with them and their 
families while they are absent. Employers 
throughout the State have cooperated in this 
mobilization, assuring the men who go forth 
in the Nation’s defense that their positions 
will be waiting for them when they return. 
There are countless other evidences of the 
unity of our people. Notable among these 
are plans which have been prepared by cer- 
tain civic organizations for aid and advice to 
the families left behind. 

While the National Guard and naval 
militia are away their functions will be per- 
formed by the Illinois reserve militia, a new 
and effective arm of defense. It must be 
carefully planned and its officer personnel se- 
lected with greatest care. It must stand as a 
warning to any subversive or disorderly ele- 
ment that Lllinois, its people, and its property 
will be fully protected. The reserve militia 
affords an opportunity for service to those 
who are unable to join the National Guard 
or naval militia, as well as to those who gained 
experience in the World War. I urge those 
comrades of mine who were in the armed 
forces of the Nation during the World War 
and who are deeply interested in continuing 
their service to their country to place their 
mature judgment at the disposal of the re- 
serve militia by enlisting or seeking commis- 
sions. 

CONSERVATION 


Our forests, streams, mineral and oil re- 
sources, fish, and game life are among the 
richest treasures of our State. While consid- 
erable legislation has been enacted for their 
conservation, much still remains to be done. 

A careful program of soil conservation, a 
far-sighted plan of reforestation, the protec- 
tion of streams against pollution, and the 
conservation of wildlife are essential. Our 
lakes and streams, fields, and forests of Illi- 
nois should be made attractive to our own 
people as well as to visitors from other States. 
Every citizen and not merely the members of 
exclusive clubs should have vacation grounds 
and facilities for hunting, fishing, and out- 
door life available in Illinois. 

One of the most vital and irreplaceable nat- 
ural resources of our State is a bounteous sup- 
ply of oil. This treasure must be carefully 
conserved. Our duty to coming generations 
as well as the immediate advantage of our 
people must be seriously and impartially con- 
sidered by the general assembly. I urge that 
your study of the problem of regulation and 
conservation be continued. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Of infinitely greater moment than the 
conservation of natural resources is the con- 
servation of human resources. This is a task 
which no private agency can adequately per- 
form. It is the responsibility of government. 

The activities of the department of public 
welfare cover a wide range. Charitable and 
penal institutions, pensions to the blind and 
to mothers of dependent children, veterans’ 
administration, and old-age assistance are 
some of the matters under its supervision. 
The population of our State institutions 
during the last 20 years has more than dou- 
bled. During the current biennium the ap- 
propriations to the department aggregated 
$100,000,000. This huge sum must be dedi- 
cated with the utmost efficiency to the care 
and education of the State’s unfortunates. 
We must spare no reasonable expense to train 
and rehabilitate those who are temporarily 
helpless. Those whose maladies of mind or 
body are incurable are entitled to tender 
care and sympathy. I know that you will 
provide adequately for all the State’s wards. 
Since, however, this administration is com- 
mitted to a policy of assiduous economy, we 
must avoid all waste and extravagance. 
Every power at the command of this ad- 
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ministration will be used to prevent a repe- 
tition of the scandals which developed at 
some of our State institutions during recent 
years. 

PRISONS AND PAROLES 


The administration of prisons and paroles 
raises numerous problems which are of vital 
concern to the public. Among them are 
the indeterminate: sentence for prisoners, the 
fixing of maximuy: and minimum terms by 
judges, and the rehabilitation of men with 
criminal records Prisons must be efficiently 
and fairly administered by able men. I will 
designate as members of the parole board 
men of high standing in their communities, 
whose entire background and experience will 
assure honest, capable, and efficient adminis- 
tration of the parole law. Prison discipline 
must be firmly enforced without the destruc- 
tive influence of favoritism, graft, and 
political preferment. 

In discharging their duties, the members 
of the parole board should give primary con- 
sideration to the protection of society against 
the hardened criminal. There will be no 
leniency that wili endanger the safety of the 
public. The long chain of scandals that has 
broken down the morale of the parole system 
must end. I shall recommend that the gen- 
eral assembly enact a statute requiring the 
members of the parole board to give their 
entire time to the duties of their office. They 
will be protected against political favor or 
pressure. I shall welcome an analysis by law- 
enforcement officers, States’ attorneys, the 
Chicago Crime Commission, and like agencies 
directed toward the improvement of the ad- 
ministration of prisons and the parole law. 
This is One of the important matters facing 
us, and I ask the general assembly to give it 
earnest study. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

The State has at its disposal extensive and 
sufficient facilities for the preservation and 
improvement of public health. The reduc- 
tion and prevention of occupational disease, 
the extinction of various types of contagion, 
and the care of those afflicted with incurable 
ailments are grave public responsibilities. 
During recent years the Federal Government 
and numerous private agencies have made 
great progress in the fight to stamp out social 
disease. Our State should assume the lead 
in this battle, which means much to the 
health of those now living and to those un- 
born. The administration of the division of 
cancer control should be strengthened and 
extended. 

The unsanitary and congested slum areas 
and underprivileged districts of our great 
industrial centers are breeding places for 
disease and crime. Private capital seeks the 
opportunity to enter upon a program for slum 
clearance and rehabilitation of blighted 
areas. Action awaits only the enactment of 
enabling legislation. The general assembly 
and other agencies of State government 
should, with proper safeguards, aid the en- 
trance of private capital into this impor- 
tant field by every means at their disposal. 
Slum areas depreciate property all about 
them, decrease real-estate values, reduce tax 
revenues, and bring a train of other economic 
and social evils in their wake. They stand 
as a challenge to modern progress in govern-e 
ment. All proper efforts to remove this men- 
ace must have our strong support. 

The war against disease requires constant 
vigilance and research. The laboratories of 
the University of Illinois and the research 
hospitals maintained by the State have at 
their disposal means of playing an effective 
part. The general assembly should do every- 
thing within its power to enable these agen- 
cies to carry on the fight against disease. 

RELIEF AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

The most urgent phase of our welfare pro- 

gram concerns relief and public assistance. I 





have given my pledge to the people of Ili- 
nois that no deserving man, woman, or child 
shall go without the necessities of life dur- 
ing my administration. 

All forms of public assistance should be 
obtainable without the necessity of political 
influence. The recipient should be free from 
political pressure. 

An individual on relief who accepts work 
with a private employer should not lose his 
status when the job proves to be temporary. 
As I have often stated before, we must pro- 
vide for the restoration of relief clients to 
the rolls as soon as their temporary employ- 
ment ends. They will thus be encouraged to 
seek jobs in private industry without fear 
of losing their relief privileges. I earnestly 
recommend the appointment of a joint leg- 
islative committee promptly to conduct a 
thorough survey of the requirements for and 
administration of relief, including the co-- 
ordination of the various public-assistance 
agencies, the right to appeal from decisions 
denying relief and other kindred subjects. 


RETAILERS’ OCCUPATIONAL TAX ON VENDORS OF 
FOOD 


We cannot consistently express our sym- 
pathy for the unemployed and impoverished 
citizen and at the same time impose a tax 
which weighs more heavily upon him than 
upon anyone else. It has been estimated 
that families on relief or partially employed 
spend at least one-half of their incomes for 
food. The burden of the tax on food thus 
falls most heavily on those least able to 
bear it. 

The voters of Illinois have indicated their 
desire to remedy this condition. Our stat- 
utes should represent the will of the people. 
We must resort to every legal means to re- 
peal the tax on food. This is so essential 
to the well-being of a substantial portion 
of our people that I recommend it to your 
immediate attention. 

If the general assembly looks with favor 
upon. this recommendation, I urge that in 
drafting the necessary legislation the utmost 
care be exercised to avoid constitutional ob- 
jection and to preserve a continuity of in- 
come from the remaining taxable items. Also 
we must recognize that the exemption of 
food from the retailers’ occupational tax 
will require readjustment in our revenues 
and greater economy and efficiency in the 
operation of State government. 


EDUCATION 


The purpose of education is to prepare us 
to take our places as useful members of 
society. If we are to continue as a democ- 
racy we must obtain the greatest possible 
benefits from our schools and improve our 
methods of instruction. While our modern 
processes of education are superior to those 
of previous generations, there is need for 
considerable improvement and progress. The 
question of tenure for teachers should re- 
ceive careful attention by the general as- 
sembly. An energetic attempt should be 
made to solve the problem created by the 
existence of one-room schools. The cost of 
maintaining a schoolroom with few pupils 
is often as great as that of a room fully 
attended. Consolidation will, in many in- 
stances, diminish the tax burdens and raise 
the prevailing level of educational standards. 
This should be done with the full coopera- 
tion and understanding of the people in the 
school districts affected. 

The University of Illinois is one of the 
great educational institutions of the world. 
It has been of inestimable service. Its work 
in the future will undoubtedly be even more 
valuable. Its administration should be ac- 
corded our fullest cooperation and financial 
support consistent with our program of 
economy. 

The five State normal schools, in which our 























teachers are prepared for the training of our 
children, are important elements in our edu- 
cational system. They and all other educa- 
tional institutions shall be kept free from 
political interference and manipulation dur- 
ing my administration. 


TOLERANCE 


Our schools and democratic institutions 
have welded the numerous races, creeds, and 
nationalities of this land into a united people. 
Despite their diverse origins and cultural 
traditions, they live together in peace and 
harmony. This is one of the most priceless 
assets of our country. We must continue to 
keep our people free from intolerance or 
bigotry despite its existence in other lands 
and the studied effort to divide our people at 
home. By our acts as well as by our words we 
must reaffirm our belief that all men are 
created free and equal and that they have a 
clear and indisputable right to freedom of 
speech, worship, and peaceable assembly, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Those who seek to undermine our Govern- 
ment fall into two groups. In one are the 
propagandists seeking to divide and con- 
fuse our people by appealing to religious, 
class, and racial hatreds. In the other are 
the agents and spies of foreign powers en- 
gaged in obstructing and destroying our 
production for defense. Both groups 
threaten our liberty and national security. 
The Department of Justice of the United 
States has proposed the adoption of uniform 
State legislation imposing penalties for acts 
of sabotage and other crimes against national 
defense. I urge that you give the Federal 
authorities fullest cooperation in this mat- 
ter. 

CONCLUSION 


These are the views, the ideals, and the 
objectives of the new administration. From 
this day forward we must attempt to give 
them concrete form and expression. The 
people of Illinois have listened to our words. 
They now await our deeds. These deeds 
must be characterized—first, by honesty and 
integrity, second, by economy and efficiency, 
third, by cooperation between labor, agri- 
culture, industry, and other elements of our 
economic life, and, fourth, by freedom from 
machine domination. 

The preservation of our rights and liberties 
depends on good government. It is only 
when the people grow cynical and begin to 
doubt the intentions and sincerity of their 
elected officials that they become ripe for 
agitation. Good government, however, can- 
not be forced upon a free people. They must 
desire it with all their hearts and they must 
be ready to make sacrifices for its achieve- 
ment. When they forget this self-evident 
principle and take their hard-earned rights 
for granted, they fall easy prey to the con- 
queror from withcut and to the traitor from 
within. 

We, the officials of the new administration, 
and you, the members of the general assem- 
bly, have been chosen for one purpose only— 
to serve the people. In these troubled times 
when civilization and democracy are in im- 
minent danger of destruction, we who love 
our country must follow the high example of 
that great President who was once a member 
of our general assembly. As loyal and patri- 
otic Americans, we must submerge petty par- 
tisan differences and selfish interests. We 
must never allow democracy to become an 
empty form. We must make it a living 
reality. 

This goal cannot be attained by one man 
or one branch of our State government. It 
requires the cooperation and the combined 
effort of all the citizens of Illinois, including 
the personnel of our legislative, judicial, and 
executive departments. I call upon all of 
you to unite with me in the fight for good 
government and the preservation of our 
democratic institutions. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include Wings for the Trojan 
Horse, an article appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of Foreign Affairs, an Amer- 
ican quarterly review. The authors are 
Melvin Hall and Walter Peck, both con- 
nected with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, the former as_ technical 
consultant to the Board, and the latter 
in charge of foreign research. 


[From Foreign Affairs] 
WINGS FOR THE TROJAN HORSE 
(By Melvin Hall and Walter Peck) 

The drone of German and Italian airplanes 
over South America is not a new sound. It 
has been heard, at least in the case of Ger- 
man aircraft, in steadily increasing volume 
for the past 20 years. But we in the United 
States have been slow to recognize it as the 
audible warning of Nazi-Fascist penetration 
in the Western Hemisphere. Only belatedly 
are we coming to realize that one of the most 
dangerous weapons in the hands of the dic- 
tators is the ever-widening network of air- 
ways controlled by them throughout South 
America. 

The air lines under German and Italian 
control or domination on that continent com- 
prise more than 20,000 miles of scheduled 
routes. Many of these have no commercial 
justification and serve political and military 
rather than commercial aims. They are ar- 
teries of totalitarian propaganda, nerve cen- 
ters of totalitarian espionage. Many hun- 
dreds of German military pilots have used 
them as a training ground for long-distance 
flying and as a means for becoming familiar 
with South American topography. The iines 
traverse the continent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific along two separate routes and 
provide swift means of communication hbe- 
tween the Nazi-Fascist Stiitzpunkte strategi- 
cally located all over South America. 

The air lines controlled by the Nazis and 
the Fascists fall into three general categories, 
One is represented by the Syndicato Condor, 
a camouflaged offshoot of Deutsche Lufthansa 
flying the Brazilian flag. The second com- 
prises a half dozen ostensibly national lines 
whose management and policies are con- 
trolled by Lufthansa through the device of 
long-term equipment contracts which pro- 
vide that the operating personnel shall be 
appointed by or be acceptable to the German 
company or its Brazilian subsidiary. Third, 
there are the undisguised operations of 
Deutsche Lufthansa itself and the Italian 
Lati, international air transport enterprises 
which are agencies of their respective gove- 
ernments. 

The United States is represented in South 
American skies by the 15,000 miles of Pan 
American Airways. In addition, the Brazilian 
and Colombian affiliates of Pan American, 
Panair do Brasil and Avianca, cover 11,000 
miles between them. Pan American operates 
from Miami via the West Indies down the 
east coast of South America to Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires. Lines also extend from 
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both Miami and Brownsville, Tex., to the 
Canal Zone. Another line operates along the 
northern shore of South America to Trinidad, 
where connection is made with the east-coast 
route. The Brazilian affiliate conducts local 
services in Brazil over much the same routes 
as Pan American and also extends into the 
Amazon hinterland. Pan American-Grace 
Airways operates a line from the Canal Zone 
down the west coast to Santiago, Chile, and 
two transcontinental lines across to Buenos 
Aires—one out of Santiago, the other via La 
Paz, in Bolivia. Schedules on both the east 
and west coasts have recently been speeded 
up through the use of more modern flying 
equipment and the opening of a direct cut- 
off route in Brazil from Belém to Rio de 
Janeiro. These new schedules have reduced 
the trip between Miami and Rio de Janeiro 
to 3 days. Further improvements are pro- 
jected for the near future. Even so, the 
Fascist Lati line reaches Rio from Rome as 
quickly as Pan American does from Miami. 

The Dutch K. L. M., whose services in 
Europe have been suspended by the Germans, 
operates 1,850 miles of route along the north 
coast of South America, connecting Dutch 
Guiana and Curacao with points in Vene- 
zuela and Colombia. Before the war it also 
ran lines to Trinidad and Barbados. Air 
France used to operate a trans-Atlantic air- 
mail service from Toulouse to Natal, in Brazil, 
and from there a passenger and mail line to 
Santiago de Chile via Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires. But this line was suspended 
following the capitulation of France. Thus 
far the British have failed to open any lines 
to or in South America. 

Neither the Dutch nor the French lines 
have ever constituted a menace to the safety 
of the United States. The airway network 
of the Nazis and Fascists and of the national 
affiliates which they control, however, does 
represent a definite threat to the security of 
the United States. Let us therefore examine 
it in detail. 

CONDOR 

Syndicato Condor, Limitada, though not 
the oldest, is the most strongly entrenched 
and most aggressive of the German-controlled 
air lines in South America. It covers the 
whole of Brazil’s 4,000-mile seaboard, trav- 
erses Uruguay to Buenos Aires in Argentina, 
and thence swings west across the Pampas 
and the Andes to Santiago. It penetrates 
deep into Brazil’s sparsely populated interior, 
following the Bolivian border to the far- 
western territory of Acre' and serving a vast 
unremunerative area in the northern States 
of Para, Maranhao and Piauhy. It connects, 
through the German-affiliated Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano, with the German-owned Lufthansa 
of Peru, and thus reaches Lima. Its lines 
cover nearly 10,000 miles. 

Syndicato Condor is a but slightly disguised 
offshoot of Deutsche Lufthansa, though its 
Officials persist in denying any connection 
with its German forebear. It flies the Bra- 
zilian flag and receives a subsidy from the 
Federal Government of Brazil. To all in- 
tents and purposes, however, it is a German 
concern, owned and controlled by Deutsche 
Lufthansa, which in effect is an organ of the 
German state. Condor is the spearhead of 
Germany’s aerial penetration in South Amer- 
ica. Its primary purpose is to further Nazi 
expansion in the Western Hemisphere. 

Condor’s managing director is a German 
named Ernst Hélck, or Ernesto Hdlck, as he 
calls himself in Brazil. The company’s tech- 
nical staff is also German. Its chief pilot 
is “Senhor” Fritz Fuhrer. Of its 18 registered 
pilots, 9 are, or were until quite recently, 
naturalized citizens of Brazil who have re- 
tained their German nationality, and 9 are 
native-born Brazilians, of whom 6 have Ger- 
man names. The mechanic personnel con- 

1Condor’s service between Corumbaé and 
Porto Velho is reported temporarily sus- 
pended. 
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sists of 7 native-born Brazilians of German 
descent, 3 naturalized Brazilians born in Ger- 
many, and 3 uncamouflaged German citizens 
employed as instructors. The naturalized 
pilots, radio operators, and flight mechanics 
log about 3 times as much flying as do the 
native-born. 

Some of Lufthansa’s German flight person- 
nel remained in Brazil when the parent 
company’s trans-Atlantic and South Ameri- 
can operations were suspended as a result of 
the war. At that time Lufthansa’s aircraft 
and operations in South America were turned 
over to Condor. Though not listed on the 
Condor rolls, the former Lufthansa crew 
members have made frequent flights in 
charge of Condor planes. It has been no- 
ticed that on the coastal trips the Condor 
crews are usually larger than necessary. One 
German crew member who flies both as 
pilot and mechanic on scheduled runs holds 
@ valid aerial photographer's license. The 
company maintains an aero-photogrammet- 
ric section which during the past 5 years has 
carried out air surveys over large areas of 
Brazil for the federal government. 

Brazilian law requires that at least two- 
thirds of the executive personnel and all the 
fiying staff of air-transport enterprises under 
domestic registry shall be native-born. The 
affiliate of Pan American Airways, Panair do 
Brazil, has complied with this law to the 
fullest degree. But owing to an insufficiency 
of Brazilian transport pilots, the authorities 
has only recently attempted to apply it to 
the other air carriers operating under the 
Brazilian flag. Approximately half the pilot 
personnel of Condor, Varig, and Vasp—the 
three other commercial air lines under Bra- 
zilian registry—were Germans who for ex- 
pediency’s sake have taken on Brazilian 
nationality. It is of course well known that 
Germans who naturalize themselves in other 
countries remain Germans in the eyes of the 
Third Reich. Early this year, Condor asked 
for, and obtained, a 2-year extension of its 
exemption from the rule requiring it to re- 
place its foreign-born pilots with those of 
Brazilian birth. On October 6, President 
Vargas renewed his ruling that pilots of Bra- 
zilian-registered aircraft must be native-born 
Brazilians, except in the case of Varig, which 
Was given until next February to comply. 
Condor was subsequently granted another 
extension; but it now appears that the gov- 
ernment is insisting on full compliance. 

The main offices of Condor and those of 
Deutsche Lufthansa for South America oc- 
cupy the same premises in Rio de Janeiro. 
They are designed to impress the Brazilians 
with the strength of German air “com- 
merce.” Well supplied with funds for many 
not too obscure purposes, working closely 
with the diplomatic, naval, and military 
staffs of the German Embassy and with 
“Cultural Attaché” Herr von Cossel, the air- 
line’s offices constitute a busy and important 
propaganda center. Condor’s plans to ex- 
tend its coastwise line from Belém to the 
border of French Guiana, over jungle wastes 
of no possible commercial interest, followed 
a prolonged visit to Para state by the Ger- 
man naval attaché. The concession to oper- 
ate this extension has, however, been an- 
nulled on the order of the Federal author- 





ities. It has quite recently been reported 
in the press that Syndicato Condor has 
entered into a contract with the Amazon 


River navigation company and port authori- 
ity, known locally as “SNAPP,” for the devel- 
opment of traffic to the Atlantic from the 
Amazon hinterland and, eventually, Ecuador 
and Colombia 

The Lufthansa-Condor system has kept its 
passenger fares well below those of Pan 
American Airways. Commercial revenue is 
not a primary consideration to the Germans. 
Some of Condor’s operations into the remote 
interior of Brazil have little other justifica- 
tion than to provide transport for Govern- 
ment officials. 
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In equipment Condor is at present the 
largest airline in South America. Its radio 
communication and direction finding systems 
consist of the latest types of Telefunken 
and Lorenz installations. Its fleet com- 
prises sixteen tri-motored Junkers Ju52 17- 
passenger convertible land or seaplanes, 8 
older Junkers, and 2 26-passenger four- 
engined Focke-Wulf FW200’s. Accompanied 
by a fanfare of publicity, the two Focke- 
Wulfs were fiown across the Atlantic last 
year to be placed in service on the Rio de 
Janeiro-Buenos Aires route. The first to 
arrive made the trip from Berlin to Rio in 
84 hours 55 minutes flying time, or 40 hours 
50 minutes elapsed time including stops at 
Seville, Bathurst, and Natal. Together with 
Lufthansa’s 6 Ju52’s these planes were 
turned over to Syndicato Condor ‘by Deutsche 
Lufthansa when the parent company sus- 
pended its South American operations owing 
to the war 

There is an interesting story in connection 
with these two Focke-Wulfs. Shortly after 
the outbreak of hostilities, officers of the 
British cruisers Ajax and Ezeter, on patrol 
duty some 75 to 100 miles off the south 
Brazilian coast, sighted a large plane flying 
high above them. Through binoculars they 
identified the plane as a Focke-Wulf bear- 
ing the Syndicato Condor insignia. The 
cruisers reported their observation by radio 
to the British naval attaché in Buenos Aires. 
Immediate inquiry by this officer disclosed 
that one of Condor’s Focke-Wulfs had de- 
parted from Buenos Aires several hours 
earlier on a test flight and had not yet 
returned. When the crew returned after a 
flight of 10 hours they were questioned as 
to the reasons for going so far out to sea, 
but failed to give a satisfactory explanation.” 

Following this incident the Argentine 
Government issued instructions that no 
Condor plane was to make a nonscheduled 
flight out of sight of the airport without 
having on board an Argentine Army officer 
as observer. It further ordered that Condor 
aircraft were not to depart from the airway 
between Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro 
while making regular passenger flights. The 
Condor management vigorously protested 
these rulings, and on the very next day 
requested special permission to make an- 
other “test” flight without an observer. 
They said the flight was being made at the 
instance of the Brazilian Government in 
order to conduct certain special trials de- 
sired by the Brazilian Army. Argentine of- 
ficials communicated with the Brazilian 
Government, and learned that no such trials 
had been requested. Permission for the flight 
was refused. 

There were other instances of Condor planes 
being sighted well out to sea, in spite of the 
efforts of both the Argentine and Brazilian 
Governments to prevent the use of Condor 
aircraft for military observation purposes. It 
may have been that the action of the Argen- 
tine officials in refusing permission for the 
second “test” flight saved the Ajaz and Exeter 
from an untimely end. The German pocket- 
battleship Admiral Graf Spee was lurking in 
the vicinity at that time. The Condor crew, 
having located the two British cruisers the 
day before, may well have wished to com- 
municate the latters’ position to the Graf 


*La Nacion of Buenos Aires, reporting this 
incident on September 15, 1939, offered a 
possible explanation. The German steamer 
Monte Pascoal had left Buenos Aires on Sep- 
tember 9 taking some 200 Germans, includ- 
ing part of the Lufthansa personnel, back 
to military duty in the Fatherland. In- 
formation as to the position of the Ajazr 
and Exeter on September 10 would have been 
of extreme value to the Monte Pascoal. It 
is quite possible that her captain received 
such information from the Condor plane. 
There is no report that the German vessel 
was intercepted. 








Spee, so that, if no British battleships were 
near, she might attack and have the effect of 
her fire reported by the Condor plane. 

Syndicato Condor was officially founded at 
Rio de Janeiro December 1, 1927, though it 
had been engaged in operations between 
Porto Alegre and Rio since February of that 
year under the name of the Condor Syndikat. 
The latter was the outgrowth of a project 
dating back to May 1924, when a group of 
“American and European businessmen” or- 
ganized a company to establish an air mail 
and passenger service between Key West, Fia., 
and Colombia via the Canal Zone. It does 
not appear that the “American businessmen” 
included any North Americans. The prin- 
cipal proponents were Dr. Peter Paul von 
Bauer and Capt. Fritz Hammer, respec- 
tively managing and technical directors of 
Scadta, a German-Colombian airline which 
had been operating in the northwestern cor- 
ner of South America since 1920. Dr. Von 
Bauer visited the United States in 1925 with 
the object of obtaining capital and Govern- 
ment support for this project. In April 1925 
he wrote to an official in the United States 
Department of Commerce that a company to 
be called Inter-American Airlines had been 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware, 
with “three dummy directors so that the 
identity of the real promoters will not appear 
in the charter.” To this letter there was ap- 
pended the confidential prospectus of the 
International Condor Syndicate. 

The syndicate realized “that it was inad- 
visable at this time to organize national 
German companies.” Its proponents there- 
fore sought to form a holding company in 
which the financial control would be Amer- 
ican but in which they would furnish the 
technical direction and would handle the 
sale of their own equipment to the company. 
With this end in view they had associated 
with themselves the developers of a type of 
seaplane cailed the Dornier Wal. This was 
being built at Pisa (Italy) by a company 
registered under Italian law—since the man- 
ufacture of aircraft in Germany was re- 
stricted by the Treaty of Versailles—with the 
“technical assistance” of Dr. Claude Dornier, 
former chief engineer of the Zeppelin Co., 
and a full staff of German experts. Thirty 
percent of the initial capitalization of the 
International Condor Syndicate, or Condor 
Syndikat, was reported held in the name of 
Deutsche Lufthansa of Berlin through Aero 
Lloyd, and 30 percent by Schlubach, Thiemer 
& Co., of Hamburg—with possibiy some par- 
ticipation by the Hamburg-American Line. 
Central and South American capital con- 
trolled a minority. 

Dr. von Bauer failed to interest United 
States capital in his inter-American air serv- 
ice. Condor Syndikat then shifted the field 
of its activities to Brazil. In November 1926 
a Dornier Wal named the Atlantico was flown 
from Buenos Aires to Rio on a successful 
demonstration tour in which an ex-Chan- 
cellor of Germany, Dr. Luther, took part. 
Shortly after this the Condor Syndikat ob- 
tained a license from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to establish a regular air transport 
service between Rio and Porto Alegre. From 
that modest beginning the enterprise has 
spread over the greater part of South 
America. 

VARIG 


Condor’s initial Brazilian undertaking was 
an air line established in January 1927 be- 
tween Porto Alegre, Pelotas, and Rio Grande 
over the coastal lagoon known as Patos. This 
line lay wholly within the state of Rio Grande 
do Sul, whose population is strongly German. 
Four months after its establishment, follow- 
ing the opening by Condor of a service be- 
tween Porto Alegre and Rio de Janeiro, certain 
capitalists of Rio Grande do Sul bought up the 
Condor interests in the Rio Grande line. The 
terms of purchase have never been disclosed, 
but it is clear that the deal which resulted 
in the founding of Varig—S. A. Empresa de 





Viacao Aerea Rio Grandense—in nowise ex- 
cluded Condor’s participation in that enter- 
prise. Varig purports to be purely Brazilian. 
In reality it is an affiliate of Syndicato Con- 
dor, and therefore of Deutsche Lufthansa. 
Varig receives a substantial subsidy from 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul, and for the 
past 2 years has obtained an equal amount 
from the Federal Government. Ever since its 
formation it has received strong support from 
the principal officials of the state. In 1932 the 
state became an important stockholder, re- 
putedly to the extent of a quarter interest, 
the balance of the stock being privately held. 
It is generally believed that Syndicato Con- 
dor controls a substantial interest in the en- 
terprise. Syndicato Condor acts as Varig’s 
agent in Rio de Janeiro, while Varig is Con- 
dor’s agent for Rio Grande do Sul. Condor 
cooperated in Varig’s first experimental flight 
in 1927. Varig’s latest plane, a Ju-52, was as- 
sembled in Condor’s Rio de Janeiro shops. It 
is supposed to have been acquired on one of 
the long-term Lufthansa-Junkers equipment 
contracts. Varig’s managing director is Otto- 
Ernst Meyer, a German World War veteran of 
dual nationality, German and Brazilian, 
either of which he assumes as the situation 
may suggest. Its technical director is Ro- 
dolfo Ahrons, a Brazilian of German extrac- 
tion. The board is composed of nine mem- 
bers and nine alternates, all of German ex- 
traction or strong German sympathies. 
Varig’s flying equipment consists of seven 
planes, all German, including the one tri- 
motored Junkers Ju52. The routes which it 
is at present operating total some 940 miles, 
serving the principal towns of Rio Grande 
do Sul and extending to the Uruguayan 
border, with connections to Montevideo 
through the Uruguayan air transport com- 
pany Pluna. At Porto Alegre, connection 
is made with the Condor system. Varig also 
maintains a German-equipped flying school. 


VASP 


The third Brazilian-flag air line under Ger- 
man control or influence is the Viacio Aerea 
Sio Paulo, usually known as Vasp. This 
concern was formed in 1934 by a group of 
German-Brazilians of Sio Paulo State. It 
receives subsidies from the State govern- 
ments of Sio Paulo and Goyaz and from the 
Federal Government. The State of Sio Paulo 
is the largest stockholder. The balance of 
the stock is ostensibly held by Siio Paulo 
citizens, but as with Varig it is generally 
believed that Deutsche Lufthansa controls a 
substantial interest. German influence is 
further entrenched through Lufthansa-Junk- 
ers equipment credits. 

The managing director of Vasp is a Ger- 
man-Brazilian, Dr. Ismael Guilherme. In- 
struction of the company’s personnel and as- 
pirant pilots is in the hands of Commander 
von Bueldring, a German specialist desig- 
nated by Lufthansa. Two of its six pilots 
are, or were, German applicants for natural- 
ization. The other four, of whom one has 
a German name, are native-born. At the 
invitation of Lufthansa-Junkers, Dr. Guil- 
herme made a four-months’ visit to Ger- 
many, all expenses paid, in the early part of 
1939. The purpose of the trip was to study 
German air line practice, and to arrange 
certain details in connection with the de- 
livery of two new Junkers Ju52’s ordered 
from Dessau, for which the State of Sio 
Paulo had provided an additional subsidy. 
Owing to the war these planes were not 
received. One of them is reported to have 
been en route to Brazil via Russia and Japan 
since last July. 

The Vasp fleet consists of three trimotored 
Junkers Ju52’s and two small twin-engined 
planes of English make. The Junkers units 
are under the technical supervision of Syn- 
dicato Condor. Vasp operates approximately 
1,200 miles of routes in Sio Paulo and con- 
tinguous states in southern Brazil. Its most 
profitable run is the direct line between Sao 
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Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, operated twice 
daily. Its lines connect at various points 
with the Condor system. Present plans call 
for further extensions totaling 1,950 miles 
across the wild country of central Brazil to 
Cuyaba in Matto Grosso and to Carolina in 
the State of Maranhio, in order to connect 
at both points with Condor’s “penetration 
lines.” An international service from Sio 
Paulo to Asuncién in Paraguay is also pro- 
jected. 
LLOYD AEREO BOLIVIANO 


Condor’s activities within Brazil and across 
the continent to Santiago are becoming in- 
creasingly coordinated with the activities of 
other air lines under German control or in- 
fluence. On the west, Condor’s Rio de Ja- 
neiro-Sio Paulo-Corumbaé line meets with 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano, which in turn connects 
with Lufthansa, of Peru, at La Paz to form a 
Second German-dominated route between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. For, while Lloyd 
Aereo is nominally a Bolivian company with 
46 percent of its stock held by the Bolivian 
Government, its managerial and operating 
personnel is German, seven of its nine air- 
craft are German, and its schedules are co- 
ordinated with those of the German network. 

Lloyd Aereo Boliviano was founded in 
1925 when the Germany colony at La Paz 
presented a German airplane to the Bolivian 
Government during the celebration of the 
centennial of Bolivia’s independence. It 
thus antedates Condor as an active operator. 
There is small question that Deutsche Luft- 
hansa has furnished equipment to Lloyd 
Aereo Boliviano on long-term contracts at 
low cost, and that in so doing has acquired 
an effective control over Lloyd Aereo’s activi- 
ties. Deutsche Lufthansa Peru is believed 
to hold 30 percent of Lloyd Aereo’s stock. 

Lloyd Aereo Boliviano’s founder and present 
vice president is Wilhelm (or Guillermo) Kyll- 
mann, a German allegedly the head of the 
Nazi Party in Bolivia. Its general manager 
and chief pilot is Herman Schroth, also a 
German, who has held this position since 
1927. Two of its pilots and most of its tech- 
nicians are German. Its flying equipment 
consists of three trimotored Junkers Ju52’s, 
cne twin-engined Junkers Ju86, three older 
Junkers, and two American-built amphibians. 
Deutsche Lufthansa has reputedly offered to 
supply Lloyd Aereo with three new Junkers 
planes from Germany, though how delivery 
could be made is difficult to see. The Junkers 
planes now on hand are overhauled at Con- 
dor’s Rio de Janeiro base. There is a con- 
tinual interchange of personnel between 
Lloyd Aereo and Condor. 

Lloyd Aereo now operates some 3,000 miles 
of routes in Bolivia. Its importance lies in its 
being a primary link in one of the German 
transcontinental systems. 


DEUTSCHE LUFTHANSA 


From the beginning the Lufthansa-Condor 
combination contemplated a transoceanic air 
service between Europe and South America 
via the west coast of Africa. In February 1930 
Condor inaugurated a weekly service between 
Rio de Janeiro and Natal. One month later 
this was extended experimentally to the Is- 
land of Fernando de Noronha, where the Con- 
dor plane delivered air mail for Europe to a 
Hamburg-American Line steamer. This in 
turn transported it to the Canary Islands, 
whence it was taken by a Lufthansa plane to 
Europe. This operation, which effected a 
2-day saving over the all-sea route between 
Rio and Europe, was of course only a tem- 
porary expedient. 

In May 1930 the dirigible Graf Zeppelin 
made its first landing at Rio, presaging the 
regular airship service established between 
Germany and Brazil in 1931. After 3 years 
of lighter-than-air service the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment and the Luftschiffbau Zeppelin of 
Friedrichshafen entered (March 1934) into a 
contract calling for a minimum of 20 air- 
ship trips per year. Syndicato Condor 
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worked closely with the Luftschiffbau Zep- 
pelin up to the time service was suspended 
following the disaster to the Hindenburg at 
Lakehurst in May 1937. Condor remains 
general representative for South America of 
the Deutsche Zeppelin-Reederei, operating 
company of the Zeppelin ships. If the Nazis 
are successful in imposing their “new order” 
on Europe and Africa, airship operation 
across the South Atlantic will probably be 
resumed. 

In February 1934 Lufthansa, with Condor’s 
close collaboration, established a regular 
weekly air-mail service between Central Eu- 
rope and South America via the west coast 
of Africa. This was the first all-air trans- 
oceanic airplane route in the world. It was 
flown with the aid of catapult depot ships 
stationed part way out from each Coast. 
This Lufthansa-Condor mail service soon 
proved faster than that provided by the Graf 
Zeppelin; beginning in 1935 the airship was 
therefore reserved for passenger traffic only, 
the mail being carried by the flying boats. 
The latter traversed the South Atlantic 
from coast to coast in fewer than 20 hours, 
bringing the air trip between Central Europe 
and Rio de Janeiro to less than 3 days. Up 
to the outbreak of war this line operated 
with remarkable regularity. It served as a 
proving ground for various types of heavy 
flying boats developed especially for Luf- 
thansa, and also provided valuable training 
in long-distance over-water flights for many 
German military pilots. 

In 1934, with the inception of all-air serv- 
ice from Europe, Condor extended its lines 
into Uruguay and to Buenos Aires. At the 
same time Deutsche Lufthansa extended its 
own operations from Natal to Rio and Buenos 
Aires. This in effect made for a dual Ger- 
man air system along the coast with Luf- 
thansa operating weekly express flights for 
the European mails and Condor a weekly 
local passenger and mail service. More and 
more German personnel arrived to serve as 
flight crews or as instructors. 

In October 1935 Condor established the 
trans-Andean line between Buenos Aires and 
Santiago de Chile. It was Capt. Fritz Ham- 
mer—cofounder of Scadta in Colombia (old- 
est of all the German air lines), one of the 
founders of Condor Syndikat and later to be 
the organizer of Sedta in Ecuador—who se- 
cured the concession from the Chilean Gov- 
ernment for this operation. The second 
pilot accompanying Hammer on his flight to 
Santiago for negotiations was Gustav Wachs- 
muth, who later became technical director 
of Sedta. These details indicate the close 
interrelationship between the various units 
of the German chain. Two years later, in 
1937, service on the trans-Andean line be- 
came biweekly and operation was taken 
over by Lufthansa under a special authoriza- 
tion decree of the Chilean Government. At 
almost the same time Condor doubled its 
hitherto weekly service on the long coastal 
route from Buenos Aires to Belém. 

The 4-year concession in the name of Syne 
dicato Condor which Hammer had secured 
from the Chilean Government in 1935 was 
extended by Cecree in 1939 to run until De- 
cember 24, 1942. This time, however, the 
decree designated Deutsche Lufthansa as 
the concessionaire. Lufthansa also obtained 
the right to operate in Brazil on a twice- 
weekly frequency but: without the right to 
carry traffic within the borders of the coun- 
try. Condor, as ostensibly a Brazilian enter- 
prise, is, of course, privileged to engage in 
internal air commerce. 

All of Lufthansa’s operations in South 
America until the outbreak of the war, when 
they were temporarily suspended, have been 
regarded by well-informed quarters in Brazil 
and Argentina as more a military than a 
commercial activity. They were conducted 
primarily for the training of German mili- 
tary pilots on long-distance flights and to 
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further German penetration of Latin Amer- 
ica, and not to make a profit. 

After a short period of suspended service 
following the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, Condor took over all of Lufthansa’s 
operations and flying equipment in South 
America. The establishment in December 
1939 of service from Rome to Rio by the 
Italian air line Lati, under the management 
of Bruno Mussolini, provided an Axis substi- 
tute for the Lufthansa trans-Atlantic service. 
Sometime ago Lufthansa announced that its 
through service between Berlin and South 
America would be renewed during the sum- 
mer of 1940 with Dornier Do-35 four-engined 
Diesel-powered airplanes making the ocean 
crossing nonstop. Though this service could 
not be reopened as scheduled, it may quite 
possibly be under way in the fairly near 
future. 

LUFTHANSA PERU 

The most recent addition to the German 
airways network wears no camouflage. 
Deutsche Lufthansa A. G., Sucursal Peru 
(Peruvian branch), is openly German, al- 
though registered as a Peruvian company. 
It was established in May 1938 by its parent 
concern. As yet it is a comparatively mod- 
est undertaking, operating only 1,210 miles of 
routes with two Junkers Ju-52 airplanes. 
But its potential importance is considerable, 
for it forms the westernmost link in the 
Nazi-controlled transcontinental airways sys- 
tem. It operates two weekly services between 
Lima and La Paz over separate routes, one of 
which connects at the Bolivian capital with 
Lioyd Aereo Boliviano’s service to Corumba. 
At that point, direct connection is made with 
Syndicato Condor’s service to Rio, whence— 
until Lufthansa renews its trans-Atlantic op- 
erations—Lati’s irregular service carries the 
mail to Rome. Lufthansa Peru’s manage- 
ment is German, its flight personnel is Ger- 
man, the majority of its technical personnel 
and all its equipment are German. 


The chief pilot of Lufthansa Peru, Capt. 
Berthod Alische, was recently in Iquitos, at 
one of the headwaters of the Amazon, to 
make arrangements for a service between that 


point and Lima. Should Lufthansa Peru 
inaugurate such a service its operations 
would then be within connecting distance of 
Syndicato Condor’s “penetration line” in 
western Brazil. Some 4 years ago Condor 
made overtures to the Brazilian Government 
for a concession to extend its services west- 
ward to Tabatinga, 250 miles from Iquitos. 
At the same time the Peruvian Ambassador 
to Brazil announced that his government 
would establish a corollary service from 
Lima to Ramon Castilla, just over the fron- 
tier from Tabatinga. Such a line would have 
no commercial advantages but would be a 
useful adjunct to Nazi penetration. The 
area it would cross lies on a direct line be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and the Panama Canal, 
astride the main tributaries of the Amazon 
River Along such a diagonal route from 
sea to sea there are many points where secret 
bases might be established. 

Since the outbreak of the war Lufthansa 
Peru has had difficulty in obtaining equip- 
nent and funds from the Fatherland; its 
ying personnel is on reduced pay and its pro- 
gram of expansion has been retarded. But 
this situation is expected by the Germans to 
correct itself before long. Before the war 
the company announced that it would open a 
service between Lima and Guayaquil. (Well- 
informed sources have suggested that what 
Lufthansa most desires at present is to ex- 
rvices up the entire coast of Peru 
in order to check on the location of British 
warships.) This service would connect with 
Lufthansa’'s affiliate Sedta, which operates 
between Guayaquil and Quito. Quito is some 
4% hours fight from the Panama Canal by 
Junkers Ju52, or little more than 3 hours by 
a plane with the speed of, say, the Focke- 
Wulf FW200. 
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SEDTA 


The Sociedad Ecuadoriana de Transportes 
Aéreos, known as Sedta, was organized in 
1937 by a group of Germans and Ecuadoreans 
headed by the late Fritz Hammer, who, as 
already mentioned, was active in promoting 
German air lines in South America as early 
as 1920. He had vision, an individualistic 
temperament, and the head of a wind-tossed 
hawk. He was killed in March 1938 when 
he flew a Sedta plane into a mountain. 

In February 1935, Hammer negotiated a 
tentative contract with the Ecuadorean Gov- 
ernment, though more than 2 years elapsed 
before it was actually signed. The contract 
called for regular operations between Guaya- 
quil and Quito, with unspecified extensions 
every 5 years, in return for which certain 
subsidies were to be paid. In the final ar- 
rangements there was a tie-up with a gen- 
eral barter deal between the German and 
Ecuadorean Governments. Shortly after 
Hammer's death Messrs. Paul Moosmeyer, di- 
rector of Lufthansa’s head office at Rio de 
Janeiro, and Grotewold, Lufthansa repre- 
sentative in Argentina, descended upon 
Quito. They had just inaugurated the 
Lufthansa-Lloyd Aereo Boliviano-Condor 
service between Lima and Rio. In Quito 
they made certain arrangements with re- 
spect to Sedta, though their first plan to ab- 
sorb that company in an extension of the 
Lufthansa service from Lima into Ecuador 
was not accepted by the Ecuadorean Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, Lufthansa gained con- 
trol of Sedta through an equipment agree- 
ment and by providing a subsidy from the 
Rio office reputed to be 30,000 sucres (ap- 
proximately $2,100) per month. 

Sedta has so far survived more than a nor- 
mal share of ill luck. Its first plane, a 
light 4-passenger machine used by Hammer 
on a photographic mission, was damaged 
beyond repair before the final signing of 
the concession. Early in 1938 the company 
received two single-engined Junkers W34’s. 
A few days after the arrival of the second 
one, Hammer flew it into a mountainside 
near Quito, killing all on board. Following 
the company’s realinement with Lufthansa, 
a Junkers Ju52 was placed on the scheduled 
service between Guayaquil and Quito. This 
plane was destroyed in December 1938 when 
it spun in at Quito airdrome, causing fatal 
injuries to co-pilot Musselberger and minor 
ones to the passengers. It was promptly 
replaced by another Ju52 from the Luft- 
hansa pool in Brazil. In September 1939 the 
remaining W34 was washed out in landing at 
Cuenca, and was also replaced by a Ju52 
from Brazil. These two tri-motored Junk- 
ers now constitute the company’s fleet. 


| Sedta operates approximately 900 route miles, 


Despite this distinctly spotty record the 
attitude of the Ecuadorans toward Sedta 
remains favorable. Its elastic rate structure 
is not paying cash dividends, but it has 
built up local good will. Nearly 50 percent 
of Sedta’s passengers are said to travel free, 
while barely 10 percent pay the full tariff. 

Sedta is a corporation organized under 
the laws of Ecuador. Its total Ecuadoran 
capital is said to be about $12,000, and there 
is nothing to indicate that any part of this 
was ever paid in. Actual control rests with 
Deutsche Lufthansa through equipment 
credits or loans, other subsidies and the ap- 
pointment of managing and technical per- 
sonnel. The Minister of National Defense 
has recognized Sedta as a foreign entity de- 
spite its national disguise. Nevertheless, the 
company receives a subsidy from the Ecua- 
dorean Government. The present managing 
director, appointed by Lufthansa after Ham- 
mer’s death, is likewise a German, Gustav 
Adolf Wachsmuth, a graduate in aviation en- 
gineering from the Polytechnic School of Ber- 
lin, who spent 10 years as a pilot with Syn- 
dicato Condor. Except for the traffic man- 
ager, all the company officials and operating 
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personnel are Germans designated by Luft- 
hansa. There are eight or ten pilots, co- 
pilots, and radio operators of German na- 
tionality, plus a dozen or so other Germans 
in various capacities. 

In accordance with the practice of all the 
German lines in South America, Sedta em- 
ploys pilots sent to it from Germany for 
periods of instruction. One of its pilots flew 
for Lufthansa in China, Afghanistan, and 
Arabia, and during the 4 months immedi- 
ately preceding his transfer to Sedta he was 
pilot for Syndicato Condor on the Buenos 
Aires-Santiago line. Sedta’s German person- 
nel is hostile to the United States. Its mem- 
bers have attacked Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways from the start—vocally, in the press, in 
resolutions before Congress, and through 
local supporters. A well-informed source re- 
ports that a certain Schulte, employee in a 
bakery at Quito and reputed head of the 
Gestapo in Ecuador, pays substantial sums 
each month to Sedta. The German employ- 
ees of Sedta live with German families, who 
are compensated in credits available in Ger- 
many. The pay of the German pilots, for- 
merly 2,000 sucres a month (about $140), has 
been reduced by more than half since the 
outbreak of war; but the pilots feel that they 
are working for a “cause.” 

Presumably, the company’s continued op- 
eration depends on its ability to obtain funds 
from Germany. Evidently it is still able to 
do this, though probably in restricted 
amounts. In any case, Germany is believed 
to have substantial sums available in Ecua- 
dor. Sedta’s continued operation also de- 
pends on whether a United States-operated 
service satisfactory to the Ecuadorans can 
be developed to take the place of the Ger- 
man company. Since such a service could 
not earn its way, it would need financial 
support from the American Government. 
This support would be repaid through in- 
creased hemisphere security. 

In July 1939 Sedta made a “good will” flight 
from Quito to Bogota, announcing it as the 
inaugural trip of a weekly service to Co- 
lombia. The proposed service did not ma- 
terialize owing to the refusal of the Colom- 
bian Government to grant the necessary per- 
mission. But the announcement itself was 
significant in view of Lufthansa’s previous 
discussions with the Ecuadoran Government 
relative to a northward extension of Luf- 
thansa Peru to connect with Sedta’s thrice- 
weekly service between Guayaquil dnd 
Quito. Meanwhile, Sedta continues its en- 
deavors to expand northward into Colombia. 

Sedta recently attempted to secure a con- 
tract from the Ecuadoran Government to 
operate a service to the Galapagos Islands. 
Such a line could have no possible commer- 
cial justification; but it is more than a mere 
coincidence that the islands happen to lie in a 
highly strategic location off the Pacific en- 
trance to the Panama Canal. The govern- 
ment did not sign the contract. Sedta has 
also been negotiating for a concession to 
operate a seaplane line into the jungles of 
eastern Ecuador. The Ecuadoran Army 
would find such a line useful for provisioning 
its frontier outposts. If Sedta should >btain 
this concession, its operations, would, as in 
the case of Lufthansa Peru, be brought within 
easy distance of the Condor “penetration 
line” in westgrn Brazil. This is believed to 
be Sedta’s primary interest in this line, for it 
could scarcely be a paying proposition, even 
with a substantial subsidy. The Lufthansa 
strategy undoubtedly aims at creating a 
southeast-northwest belt line across the con- 
tinent. 

AVIANCA, FORMERLY SCADTA 


The Sociedad Coiombo-Alemana de Trans- 
portes Aéreos, called Scadta, was the first 
permanent air transport operation in the 
Western Hemisphere and one of the first in 
all the world, and was the forefather of the 
whole German air-line network of South 








America. It was founded in 1919-20 by a 
group of ex-officers and pilots from the Ger- 
man and Austrian armies. Dr. Peter Paul 
von Bauer and Fritz Hammer, of whom we 
have already heard, were the leading spirits. 
Hammer was Scadta’s technical director until 
the time he left to help in the formation of 
Syndicato Condor. Under the initiative and 
ability of its organizers, Scadta thrived. 
Within a few years its operations had spread 
all over the country, by land as weil as by 
water. 

In 1931 Dr. von Bauer, who remained at 
the head of Scadta until early in 1940, sold a 
considerable block of its stock to Pan Ameri- 
can Airways under an arrangement whereby 
this stock remained in his name in a form 
of voting trust. Von Bauer continued as 
managing director and the German staff re- 
mained with him. Seven of the company’s 
12 officers were Germans. Twenty-one of its 
pilots were Germans, believed to be reserve 
officers on the pay roll of the German Air 
Ministry. They were—perhaps for that rea- 
son—willing to accept lower wages than pilots 
of other nationalities. The 15 German flight 
mechanics were also suspected of being 
trained copilots and reserve officers. 

Meanwhiie there arose, both in the United 
States and in Colombia, increasing concern 
over the fact that a German-dominated air 
line. was operating within easy striking dis- 
tance of the Panama Canal. At the outset 
efforts to “de-Germanize” Scadta met with 
little result. But in 19389 the Colombian 
Government succeeded in bringing about a 
merger between Scadta and Saco, a bona fide 
Colombian-flag company, and in “nationaliz- 
ing” this new line—Aerovias Nacionales de 
Colombia, known as Avianca—by retaining 
the right to acquire a controlling interest in 
the enterprise at any time within 10 years 
of its reorganization. Avianca now operates 
a total of 5,175 route-miles. 

With this merger the situation became 
somewhat clearer. The new company was 
under Pan American’s financial control. Nev- 
ertheless, von Bauer and his German asso- 
ciates remained, and difficulties were encoun- 
tered in replacing the German operating 
personnel, United States or Colombian pi- 
lots could not take over from the Germans 
without first familiarizing themselves with 
the Scadta routes, and it was feared that 
a@ program aimed at the gradual replacement 
of the German pilots would result in the 
immediate resignation of all of them, thereby 
crippling the whole organization. The thesis 
was therefore accepted that replacement of 
the German communications personnel would 
provide a sufficient check on the movement 
of aircraft to guard against a surprise attack 
on the Panama Canal. Nevertheless, pressure 
for the “de-Germanization” of the new com- 
pany continued. 


At the end of January 1940 von Bauer 
finally submitted his resignation. This was 
followed within a month or so by the 
resignations of Albert Tietjen, elected act- 
ing president when von Bauer resigned; 
Herman Kuehl, manager and vice president; 
Wilhelm Schnurbusch, technical director; 
and several others. (Schnurbusch was re- 
appointed in an advisory capacity for a 
period of 2 years.) But of the 79 or 80 
Germans who had been connected with the 
company’s technical and managerial staff, 
there still remained a substantial number 
in the operating, maintenance, and com- 
munications departments. 

The blitzkriegs against Scandinavia, the 
Low Countries, and France, with their dis- 
closures of “fifth column” activities, finally 
gave the joint guardians of hemisphere de- 
fense serious alarm. On June 8, therefore, 
the Scadt-Sato merger was finally ratified 
by the stockholders, and immediately there- 
after all of Scadta’s German flight, radio, 
and shop personnel still on the rolls were 
retired with substantial bonuses. But an 
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approximately equal number of German 
Office personnel, including the traffic man- 
ager and chiefs of postal and express serv- 
ices, still remained. 

Immediately after the discharge of the 
pilots and technicians, the German Legation 
at Bogotaé announced that no attempt would 
be made to repatriate citizens of the Reich, 
despite the fact that nearly all of them were 
military reserve officers. However, Associated 
Press dispatches from Panama reported the 
departure during August of some 20 of these 
men with their families on a Japanese 
steamer bound for the Orient. Twenty more 
are said to have escaped on board the German 
freighter Helgoland which slipped out of 
Puerto Colombia on October 29 without ob- 
taining proper clearance from the Colombian 
authorities. Some of the dismissed person- 
nel remaining in Colombia are reported to 
have settled in the sparsely populated llanos 
in the eastern part of the country in order to 
take up “farming,” an occupation which 
seems scarcely suited to airplane pilots, me- 
chanics, and radiomen. Two former Scadta 
pilots, Hans Hoffman and Fritz Herzhauser, 
have been conducting an unscheduled air- 
transport service in this region under the 
corporate name of Arco. These two men 
have been in an excellent position to survey 
landing fields in Colombia’s unpatrolled east- 
ern plains, and even to lay out and stock 
such fields. Although the Colombian Gocv- 
ernment revoked their concession last Au- 
gust, it is reported that they are seeking to 
expand their activities. 

Other Germans, formerly with Scadta, still 
remain in Colombia engaged in various ac- 
tives. One suspects that the last has not 
been heard of the goodly company of Scadta 
alumni. 

AEROPOSTA ARGENTINA 


Aeroposta Argentina is an Argentine com- 
pany; its board of directors is 100 percent 
Argentine and all its capital is Argentine. It 
is an outgrowth of the French Aeropostale 
company. Its administrators, most of whom 
are well known in Argentine politics, are not 
at all pro-Nazi or pro-Fascist. The president 
and owner of the company, Ernesto Pueyrre- 
don, belongs to one of Argentina’s oldest fam- 
ilies. Yet Lufthansa-Condor is in a position 
to dominate Aeroposta’s policies. 

Aeroposta dates back to October 1929. Its 
services have been efficiently operated and its 
traffic has steadily improved. At the present 
time the company is said to be on a paying 
basis. In 1936 the Pueyrredon group took it 
over from the Government, which had been 
operating the line since its abandonment by 
Aeropostale in 1931. The new management 
soon found itself in financial difficulties. That 
was where Lufthansa-Condor stepped into the 
picture with its outwardly attractive long- 
term, pay-as-you-earn equipment-rehabilita- 
tion proposal. Under this scheme three tri- 
motored Junkers Ju52’s were delivered to the 
company against a minimum cash outlay. 
The contract, of course, mortgaged Aeroposta’s 
assets and future earnings, which in the event 
of default would provide the Germans with an 
effective wedge for further infiltration. Fur- 
thermore, it provided that specifically desig- 
nated German pilots and mechanics should 
be employed for fixed periods, that German 
specialists were to train Aeroposta’s Argentine 
personnel, and that Condor should direct and 
supervise the maintenance of the planes, in- 
cluding major overhaul in Condor’s own shops, 
until final payment had been made in full. 
As a result of these terms Lufthansa-Condor 
has obtained a considerable degree of control 
over the line. Innocent-appearing equip- 
ment contracts of this sort have constituted 
one of the major weapons in Germany’s pene- 
tration of South American skyways. 

Aeroposta Argentina now operates approxi- 
mately 1,600 miles of scheduled routes. It 
has for some time been seeking additional 
subsidized extensions, including an eventual 
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junction in the northwest with the Luft- 
hansa-affiliated Lloyd Aereo Boliviano. Junc- 
tion is already made at Buenos Aires with the 
Lufthansa-Condor system. Aeroposta also 
connects at Buenos Aires with the Compania 
Aeronautica Uruguaya S. A., known as Causa, 
which operates to Montevideo and other 
points in Uruguay. Causa is a small com- 
pany whose principal financial backing comes 
from the Supervielle family, Uruguayan bank- 
ers and ranchers. It is considered to be a 
Uruguayan enterprise, though under some 
degree of German influence. Its pilots are, 
or have been, Germans; its flying equipment 
consists of two Junkers Ju52 seaplanes; while 
the technical supervision of these aircraft, 
including major maintenance, is in the hands 
of Condor. 
THE NAZI-FASCIST LINK WITH EUROPE 


Fascist Italy has long had aerial aspirations 
in South America; but only in December 
1939, after a lengthy period of preparation, 
did the Ala Littoria company finally inaugu- 
rate its widely publicized service from Rome 
to Rio. This line is operated by a heavily 
subsidized offshoot called Linee Aeree Trans- 
continentali Italiane, or more briefly Lati. Its 
managing director is Bruno Mussolini, the 
Duce’s son. 

The preparatory period gave certain indica- 
tions as to the nature of the service which 
the Italians proposed to give. In Brazil the 
Ala Littoria staff, engaged ostensibly in pre- 
liminary studies and negotiation, comprised 
some 30 persons, most of whom were Officers 
of the Regia Aeronautica. They made great 
efforts to curry Brazilian official favor, with 
some success. In Argentina similar efforts 
were less successful. Argentine opinion, 
since the Ethiopian, Spanish, and Albanian 
episodes, has been decidedly antagonistic to 
the Fascists, despite the existence of a large 
Italian element in the population. The Ar- 
gentines were also alarmed by the fact that 
the airplanes used on Ala Littoria’s survey 
flights were bombardment craft—one of them 
even carried machine-gun mountings and a 
coat of camouflage. Popular indignation was 
so aroused over the proposed use of military 
pilots that the Argentine authorities flatly 
refused to permit this phase of the program. 

Ala Littoria also acted as sales agent in 
South America for Savoia Marchetti bom- 
bardment planes. It controlled a pseudo-Ar- 
gentine air-line company called La Corpora- 
cién Sudamericana de Servicios Aéreos. That 
venture nearly came to an untimely end when 
the Department of Civil Aeronautics sus- 
pended its service because the company’s Ital- 
ian pilots had refused to turn the Sudameri- 
cana planes over to Argentine copilots at the 
end of the first 6 months of operation, as 
prescribed in the terms of the concession. 
Shortly thereafter Sudamericana lost its oper- 
ating license because of its persistent refusal 
to submit its planes to airworthiness inspec- 
tion and test. The license was reinstated, 
however, when the company agreed to the 
Government’s demands, and Sudamericana is 
again flying its Macchi planes on daily sched- 
ule between Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 

Ala Littoria’s authorization to operate its 
transoceanic service as far as Argentina has 
not been exercised and has now lapsed. Pre- 
sumably a new permit will be sought in Lati’s 
name. Lati’s Rome-to-Rio service continues 
in operation, though somewhat irregularly. 
At present it is the only air service across the 
South Atlantic, Lufthansa having suspended 
at the beginning of the war and Air France 
at the end of June 1940.2 The Lati route in 
Brazil is 1,800 miles long. 

The Italian service has taken the place of 
Lufthansa for all Nazi-Fascist communication 
with South America. Air mail from South 
American cities to central Europe via Cone 


8 For a description and map of trans-Atlantic 
air routes see Edward P. Warner’s Atlantic 
Airways, Foreign Affairs, April 1938. 
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dor-Lati takes less time than from the same 
points to New York. Instructions, funds, and 
propaganda material for Nazi agents in Latin 
America are transmitted in this manner from 
Berlin. The planes used, convertible bombers 
with a cruising speed of better than 220 miles 
per hour and a range of over 2,500 miles, are 
trimotored Savoia Marchetti S83T’s, known 
as green mice. These planes go from Rome 
to Rio in 3 days via Seville, Rio de Oro (Span- 
ish), the Cape Verde Islands (Portuguese), 
and Recife. The Atlantic crossing takes 
about 9 hours. 
CONCLUSION 


This network of air lines controlled or 
dominated by the Germans and Italians now 
covers a good part of South America. The 
German components are integrated by the 
directive genius of Deutsche Lufthansa, and 
they are coordinated in matters of propa- 
ganda and public relations with the general 
program of the Wilhelmstrasse. Through its 
Fascist partner, the Germans control the only 
airway connection now operating between 
Europe, Africa, and South America. As for 
the future, the Germans are planning to 
expand their airways in and to South Amer- 
ica. Dr. Von Bauer is understood to be 
preparing such plans to be put into effect 
after the war. 

It need hardly be said that neither the 
present activities nor the future plans of the 
Axis-dominated air lines in South America 
are advantageous to their American com- 
petitors; nor are they compatible with our 
policy of hemispheric security. Several of 
the South American republics are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of this latter fact and 
of the threat to themselves inherent in the 
activities of the Nazi and Fascist air-trans- 
port enterprises. Yet it is not sufficient 
merely to be aware of the situation; prompt 
and effective measures are required. That 
such measures are possible is evidenced by 
the recent progress in de-Germanizing 
Scadta. All the South American govern- 
ments should cooperate in a policy of na- 
tionalizing whatever air lines under their 
flags which engage in activities that are ac- 
tually or potentially subversive, and they 
should scotch the misuse of commercial per- 
mits granted to the Nazi and Fascist lines by 
canceling them if necessary. 

Some progress is being made toward these 
goals. In Ecuador the Government has per- 
mitted Pan American-Grace to extend its 
routes so as to include certain points until 
recently served only by Lufthansa’s affiliate 
Sedta. In both Brazil and Argentina, the 
Governments are making concrete efforts to 
eliminate the employment of non-native- 
born pilots by Syndicato Condor and certain 
other lines operating under the Brazilian and 
Argentine flags. Pan American is stepping 
up its schedules to Latin-American points 
and increasing frequencies of service by plac- 
ing new aircraft of greater speed and range 
in operation, day and night, over routes more 
direct than those flown heretofore. But more 
remains to be done. 

For example, a wisely planned and coordi- 
nated program is needed for the replacement 
of equipment on the national air lines of 
the Latin-American countries. Many of the 
South American air carriers seriously require 
new aircraft, spare parts, and other matériel 
which they can no longer obtain from Ger- 
many. The United States could well step 
into this breach. If aircraft, engines, and 
accessories were to be supplied to the na- 
tional air lines on terms no less favorable 
than those provided by the Lufthansa-Junk- 
ers equipment contracts, there would be little 
inducement for the lines to revert later to 
German equipment. We might go so far as 
to assist the national lines in liquidating 
these German contracts. In return for this, 
and in full cooperation with the governments 
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divest themselves of all German control, or 
influence, and personnel. 

To accomplish all this we might have to 
aid in providing trained flying and technical 
personnel for an interim period, under some 
arrangement whereby the lines would not be 
burdened with too great an increase in pay- 
roll expense over the cost of the present 
German staffs. We should make every effort 
to cooperate in training more Latin Ameri- 
cans to be competent transport pilots. They 
make excellent aviators when properly 
schooled, but there is at present an insuffi- 
ciency of experienced men to staff the na- 
tional lines. We can furthermore aid the 
air lines themselves by providing the local 
departments of civil aeronautics in some of 
the Latin American republics with ground 
equipment and installations on liberal terms, 
as well as technical collaboration where de- 
sired. The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton is now in a position to extend its facili- 
ties for such purposes. 

In all of this the cooperation of the South 
American countries is, quite evidently, essen- 
tial. There is reason to believe that this co- 
operation would be forthcoming, in most cases 
at least, if we presented them with a clear 
and properly coordinated program. Such 
a program will, of course, cost a considerable 
sum. It will need both the financial and 
technical backing of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It will require the support of the 
War and Navy Departments and of the 
Council of National Defense in the matter of 
priorities on equipment and flight personnel. 
But there can be no question that it would 
pay high dividends in terms of national and 
hemispheric security. 
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OF 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 24, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY COL. HANFORD 
MacNIDER 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following radio address given 
over station WOL at Washington, D. C., 
on January 22, 1941, by my distinguished 
constituent, Col. Hanford MacNider: 


There has been introduced in the Congress 
of the United States a war bill, H. R. 1776. 
War bills have but one purpose, no matter 
what their first significance, and that is war. 
Let me quote an interesting state document: 

“The object of this war is to deliver the 
free people of the world from the menace 
and the actual power of a vast military es- 
tablishment controlled by an irresponsible 
government which, having secretly planned 
to dominate the world, proceeded to carry 
the plan out without regard either to the 
sacred obligations of treaty or the long-es- 
tablished practices and long-cherished prin- 
ciples of international action and honor; 
which chose its own time for the war; de- 
livered its blow fiercely and suddenly; stopped 
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a whole continent within the tide of blood— 
not the blood of soldiers only, but the blood 
of innocent women and children also, and 
of the helpless poor. This power is not the 
German people. It is the ruthless master of 
the German people. It is no business of ours 
how that great people came under the con- 
trol or submitted with temporary zest to the 
domination of its purpose, but it is our busi- 
ness to see to it that the history of the rest 
of the world is no longer left to its handling.” 

Does that sound familiar? Those are the 
words of Woodrow Wilson twenty-odd years 
ago. Is 1917 repeating itself? 

President Wilson had been reelected be- 
cause he had kept us out of war. We have 
but recovered from another Presidential cam- 
paign in which both major candidates as- 
sured us over and over again that they were 
against our participation in war. 

Is 1917 still repeating itself? 

In any discussion of the legislation now 
before the Congress, H. R. 1776, it is only fair 
that the attitude of whoever discusses it be 
understocd and that it be taken into acccunt 
for better or for worse. So, I wish to make 
two clarifying statements: 

First. All my sympathies are with Britain, 
Greece, and China. They are fighting a gal- 
lant fight against great odds, and I pray, as 
does every freeman, that they may win it. I 
would like to see all dictators and aggressors, 
especially Hitler, liquidated once and for all. 
Consistent with the speedy and sound build- 
ing of our own national defense, I am willing, 
as are all Americans I know, that all or any 
nations fighting aggression be allowed to pur- 
chase such weapons as we can spare. If the 
emergency is as great as the leaders of the 
present administration say it is, stripping our 
forces of their weapons at such a time is, 
in my opinion, almost a treasonable policy. 
I do not believe that we should give away our 
own defenses, nor allow carefully manufac- 
tured fear or propagandized hysteria to de- 
stroy the best defense we possess—the very 
thing which has made America the greatest 
nation on earth—plain, ordinary, common 
sense. 

I have heard no accredited military au- 
thority who thinks that we are in imminent 
danger of invasion from anywhere. What is 
more, if we can depend upon the statement 
of the Under Secretary of War—and I think 
he knows what he is talking about—we soon 
shall have the necessary men trained and 
under arms to turn any hostile approach to 
our shores into a first-class disaster for who- 
ever tries it. 

Second. I am unalterably opposed to any 
further attempt on our part to demand a 
place in the Old World’s everlasting quarrels. 
Europe and Asia have been in constant battle 
over the balance of power for thousands of 
years, and they'll be at it long after all of us 
here are gone. Our fathers came to this land 
to leave all that behind them. If we put our- 
selves back into it now, we shall lose this Re- 
public—a heritage we all have sworn to 
protect. 

Along with several million other Americans, 
I spent 2 years overseas twenty-odd years 
ago in a great crusade to save democracy. I 
have no regrets over that experience, costly 
as it was to this Nation not only economically 
but morally and governmentally, if from it 
we learned our lesson—the utter futility of 
our intervention in European affairs. I shall 
not willingly allow my sons or any American’s 
sons to be committed to the policing of the 
rest of the world. I am unalterably opposed 
to,stopping with their lives all or any wars 
which Europe and Asia want to start and 
about which we have never been consulted. 

I am for America first. That may be trea- 
son to those who believe that all wars abroad 
are our wars and that we should let others 
fight our battles for us. I do not. I am for 
an impregnable defense for America. No for- 














eign power nor group of powers will ever at- 
tack a prepared America. The spokesman of 
this administration told us in effect not so 
long ago that we must accept the fact that 
dictator nations can do things much more ef- 
ficiently and effectively than we can. I dis- 
agree utterly. Given half a chance, a free 
America can outdo any of them. If necessary, 
we can whip them all put together. 


Either the wars overseas are our wars, or 
they are not. If they are, we should be in 
them now with everything we have. If they 
are not, we should obey the laws upon our 
own statute books and preserve America as 
a great citadel of enlightened democracy to 
which men and nations can repair for in- 
spiration and guidance to a return of civil- 
ization—an America strong and unafraid. 

I believe that the American people, through 
their elected representatives, are competent 
to make that decision. And that brings us 
straight to the legislation now under con- 
sideration. 

H. R. 1776. We all have heard that there 
has been some objection made to Senator 
WHEELER’s designation of this bill, or its 
companion piece in the Senate, when he re- 
ferred to it as the administration’s new triple 
A program. There may be objection to 
calling it the war bill. So let’s simply refer 
to it instead as the thriple-threat bill—lease, 
lend, and lose America’s defenses. It is pro- 
posed, at a time when we hear on all sides 
from practically the same people, or their 
echoes, that this is our time of greatest 
danger. I agree with them. I think it is 
myself. But that danger is not invasion 
from without. It is danger of disintegration 
from within. There is a strange significance 
to the number assigned by chance to this bill 
in the House of Representatives—1776. It 
is hardly the same thing we have always 
celebrated, not, I hope, for the last time, on 
the Fourth of July. This is not a declara- 
tion of independence, except for the Presi- 
dent who would be free indeed from neces- 
sity of consulting with the representatives 
of the people whom we elected for just that 
purpose. For the rest of us it would be a 
declaration of dependence, of decadence, of 
destruction to America. Temporary, only 
temporary, say its proponents. And might 
we answer, with all due respect, “Yes; we’ve 
heard that before.” 

I am against the abdication by Congress 
almost at the moment it is seated. I am 
against the delegation of the powers given it 
by the Constitution to any one man, no mat- 
ter how wise and able he may be. That 
would be in my opinion a direct scuttling of 
our form of government, a betrayal of the 
American people—a direct violation of the 
basic law of this land—the Constitution. 

The first responsibility of every American 
is to his fellow Americans. The first re- 
sponsibility of our Government is to the 
American people, not to the rest of the 
world, no matter how sorely beleaguered it 
may be. 

There can be but one test and only one 
test for every measure which comes before 
the American Congress. “First, is it good for 
America?” This legislation under the guise 
of aid to democracy abroad destroys our 
democratic processes at home. A vote in 
its favor by any man would, to my mind, 
amount to a confession that democracy will 
not work in an emergency. It would consti- 
tute his personal admission that he has lost 
faith in America, its people, its form of gov- 
ernment. 
believe in dictatorship that they were right, 
that we have always been wrong. It would 
be hoisting the white flag of surrender for 
free men everywhere. 

Without outlining the powers and their 
limitations imposed by our Constitution, we 
can all well remember that alliances with 
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foreign powers are accomplished by legisla- 
tion in the United States, not by decree or 
will of the head of the state as in most other 
lands. 

The American people are the stockholders 
of the United States. They elect a Congress, 
who act as their board of directors, and they 
elect a President as general manager. The 
board of directors is the policy-making body, 
and upon the general manager rests the duty 
of carrying out the policies of the board— 
Congress. The Members of Congress are mere 
trustees of the public vested with certain 
definite duties, which, as trustees, they have 
no right to delegate to anyone else or re- 
linquish themselves. A trustee is generally 
selected because of confidence in his integ- 
rity, in his judgment and in his ability. 
Judgment and ability are qualities that can- 
not be delegated. When an attempt is made 
to do so the trustee is derelict to his duty. 

The Congress is vested with the sole legis- 
lative power of the Federal Government. 
The people of the United States, in electing 
a Congress, have a right to rely upon the 
constitutional powers under which the Con- 
gress is to act. The Congress cannot escape 
that responsibility by giving blanket au- 
thority to the Chief Executive. In my opin- 
ion, the adoption of this legislation would 
constitute something much more reprehen- 
sible than that. It would in reality be throw- 
ing the greatest and up to now most suc- 
cessful going business in history, these United 
States, into receivership, and appointing the 
President its receiver. Are we as bankrupt 
in courage, character, in fiber as that? The 
passage of this bill would mean to me that 
we were willing to quit as a republic, give a 
receiver the power to liquidate it, not for the 
benefit of the stockholders, the people of the 
United States, but for some hypothetical 
creditors, to whom we owe nothing. If the 
board of directors of any corporation should 
do such an act, there is not a court in the 
land that would not instantly remove them 
and subject them to penalties for a failure 
to perform their trust and their duty. 

A few days ago over the air, Guy M. Gr- 
LETTE, United States Senator from Iowa, my 
own State, spoke to the question new before 
the Nation. I am not of his political faith, 
but I was proud to hear him, and as one 
listener out On a farm in the State he repre- 
sents to second with my heart the words he 
said. Twenty-three years ago, he told us, as 
an American soldier in France, he went down 
on his knees in the mud and swore to his 
God, that he would do everything within his 
power to prevent that sort of experience again 
for American boys. He made a plea for open 
and free discussion that the will of the Ameri- 
can people might be fully developed and 
translated into action by Congress, that they 
might have guidance in a situation which 
may well hold in balance the whole future 
of the United States as a free land of free 
people. This issue was not before the people 
in the last campaign. Now your voice must 
and should be heard. If you don’t want to 
go to war without being asked, write your 
Senators and Congressmen tonight. Tell 
them to retain that power for the Congress. 
If you can be a rallying point against a 
cesperate push down the slippery path to war, 
write the America First Committee, Board of 
Trade Puilding, Chicago, and offer your serv- 
ices, or to its local chapter, if you have one. 
Tell the world that you are for America, 
first—and not for war. 

It is my deep conviction that, no matter 
how convenient, plausible, or expeditious the 
transfer of powers proposed in this legislation 
may be, its incorporation into our laws would 
mean the beginning of the end of this Re- 
public with consequent disaster not only to 
the American people but to free men every- 
where. 
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Rate Fixing on Insurance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE BRIDGEPORT (CONN.) 
HERALD 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave given me by unanimous con- 
sent, I submit an article from the 
Bridgeport Herald covering, in part, the 
investigation of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee on competitive con- 
ditions in the life-insurance industry. 
This is done at the request of Leigh 
Danenberg, publisher of the Herald. 

The article foliows: 


Hartrorp CHIEFS ADMIT RATE FIXING ON IN- 
SURANCE — FEDERAL PROBERS BARE “BIG 
THREE” AGREEMENT 


WASHINGTON.—There does not seem to be 
much use in shopping around for life insur- 
ance in Hartford, Conn., home of the three 
largest companies selling nonparticipating 
policies in the United States, judging from 
facts brought to light on competitive condi- 
tions in the life-insurance industry by the 
Temporary National Economic Committee. 

No use shopping around, that is, if the 
purchaser is looking for a bargain. 

The reason is simple, the rates are uniform 
for the “big three”’—Travelers, Aetna, and 
Connecticut General. 

Moreover, thanks to little-known agree- 
ments on ordinary life rates engineered by 
the Hartford group over a period of years, ac- 
cording to sworn testimony before the Monop- 
oly Committee, price competition is noticeably 
lacking among many other insurance con- 
cerns of the country. 

Now, whether this is good or bad for the 
industry and for the public is a matter of 
opinion, on which the Monopoly Committee 
remains silent. 

In its examination of various industries 
and economic practices prevalent in the 
American business world, it has been seeking 
the facts and existing conditions only. 

It has not been on a muck-raking expe- 
dition. 

The Committee will draw some conclusions 
on the way the big insurance companies have 
abolished competition. 

That they have done so, as revealed by the 
testimony given under oath by important 
Hartford executives, seems obvious. 

When pressed, the witnesses have admitted 
that as a practical matter, the results of the 
intercompany agreements have been to elim- 
inate many elements of competition. 

They insist that was not the purpose of the 
agreements or that they were trying to dodge 
the antitrust laws. 

On the advice of their company attorneys, 
they believed no violation of the antitrust 
laws had taken place, in effecting these mu- 
tual understandings on what to charge the 
prospective customer. 

Their plea has been that the agreements 
were desirable for the good of the company 
and the customer and the industry. 

The contribution of the Monopoly Com- 
mittee to the enlightenment of the buying 

ublic, however, has been to disclose the fact 
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that uniform rates among insurance com- 
panies are not a mere coincidence. 

Only by delving into the minutes and 
records of the individual leaders in this ap- 
parent combine, did the Committee’s exam- 
iners, under the direction of Stephen A. 
Gesell, of New Haven, attorney for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and spe- 
cial counsel for the Monopoly Committee, 
reveal the cool, calculating, persistent, and 
at times ruthless manner, in which the prin- 
cipal life insurance companies went at the 
business of herding everybody into line in 
the matter of rates. 

The general public knew nothing of what 
was going on behind the scenes. 

This fact occasioned considerable comment 
by the committee. 

They wanted to know why the public was 
not informed that the companies had gotten 
together on rates. 

There was questioning by members why 
State insurance departments were not ad- 
vised as to the methods by which the simi- 
larity in rates was effected. 

The line of questioning indicated State 
insurance officials have been none too alert 
in enforcing the antitrust laws or in finding 
out just what has been going on. 

If they have been asleep or have been 
hoodwinked by the insurance interests or are 
under their domination, proponents of Fed- 
eral regulation will make much of the situ- 
ation if proposals for legisiation ever reach 
Congress. 

Testimony on the agreements controlling 
the rates of ordinary life insurance was ob- 
tained from the following Hartford witnesses: 

B. D. Flynn, vice president and actuary of 
the Travelers. John M. Laird, vice president 
of the Connecticut General Life. H. S. Beers, 
vice president of the Aetna. 

Valentine Howell, vice president and actu- 
ary of the Prudential, also was interrogated. 

The committee expressed keen apprecia- 
tion of the candor and cooperation shown 
by the insurance executives in testifying on 
matters affecting the transactions of their 
companies. 

While Mr. Beers was on the witness stand, 
Senator JosEPpH C. O’MAHONEY, chairman of 
the Temporary National Economic Committee, 
made cwnis cbservation: 

“I think there is basis for the opinion you 
have recently expressed of the high character 
of the executives of the insurance business. 

“I think the testimony which has been 
given here today and yesterday indicates a 
disposition upon the part of the witnesses to 
be quite generally frank. 

“You have been exceptionally frank in an- 
swering questions which have been pro- 
pounded from all sides, it seems to me, and 
I think that is very helpful in getting to a 
basis of understanding of the problem.” 

Mr. Flynn also came in for a few bouquets 
tossed by the people who were at the same 
time turning the insurance business inside 
out and showing the public what makes it 
click. 

At the end of the inquiry on ordinary-life 
rates, Leon Henderson, member of the Secu- 


rities and Exchange Commission, said: 

“Mr. Chairman, I think it would be in 
order to commend Mr. Flynn on the com- 
pleteness and frankness with which he has 
responded to an extraordinary number of 
questions.” , 


To which the acting chairman, B. CARROLL 


REECE, Tennessee Republican, replied: “The 
committee appreciates the appearance of the 
witness and thanks him for the cooperation 


and the information he has given.” 

Mr. Fiynn put in more time on the witness 
stand than any of the other witnesses in 
this portion of the insurance quiz, as he did, 
also, during the probe of rate fixing in group 
life insurance, as previously related in the 
Sunday Herald. 





It was developed from his testimony that 
the Travelers, the Connecticut General, and 
the Aetna are the three largest companies 
writing nonparticipating life insurance. 

They do only about 6 percent of the total 
life-insurance business of the country, ac- 
cording to his testimony, but write about 32 
percent of the nonparticipating business in 
force. 

Flynn explained a nonparticipating con- 
tract in the following terms: 

“It is ordinarily a long-term contract with 
a fixed premium rate guaranteed through- 
out the life of the policy. There is no offer 
of dividends or dividend participation on the 
part of the policyholder.” 

This was amplified by Gesell, who explained 
it this way: 

“The essential difference between partici- 
pating and nonparticipating insurance is that 
in nonparticipating insurance, the profits, if 
any, which result, go to the stockholders of 
the company and not back to the policy- 
holders, whereas in participating insurance 
any profits that result go back to the policy- 
holders. Is that correct?” 

“Mr. FLtyNnNn. That is correct. 
losses go to the stockholders. 

“Mr. GESELL. There is no money paid back 
to the policyholders if there are any profits, 
and if there are losses the policyholder does 
not suffer those? 

“Mr. FLYNN. Right. 

“Mr. GESELL. Am I correct in saying that 
generally speaking, nonparticipating rates, 
gross rates, are lower than participating gross 
rates? 

“Mr. FLYNN. That is correct.” 

From information obtained from the an- 
nual reports of the three major Hartford non- 
participating companies, Mr. Gesell intro- 
duced a report showing that for the period 
1929-38, the stockholders received $51,075,- 
000 in stockholders’ dividends. 

Mr. Flynn declared that Travelers has a 
large casualty department, from which most 
of the dividends, he said, had been paid in 
recent years. 

Factors involved in computing a nonpar- 
ticipating rate, it was developed, are the ex- 
pected mortality experience, the interest rate 
which the company will guarantee on the 
contract and the loading, or amount which 
is added to the net premium to cover ex- 
penses to be incurred in the handling of the 
policy. 

The responsibility for fixing the rates for 
any company rests upon the actuary, based 
upon the operating expenses of the concern. 

Prior to April 1933, Flynn testified, the 
three Hartford companies did not have uni- 
form rates, nor did they have uniform cash 
or surrender values. 

Prior to 1932, when negotiations began be- 
tween the Hartford companies to get to- 
gether on rates, those for the Travelers had 
last been changed, independently, on Janu- 
ary 15, 1929, those for the Aetna, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, and those for the Connecticut 
General in April 1928. 

On June 22, 1932, Flynn had written a 
memorandum to President Zacher, of Trav- 
elers, regarding new life rates. In it he said, 
referring to Vice President Cammack, of 
Aetna: 

“Cammack stated they would like to go 
ahead with the idea of increasing rates, but, 
of course, would be embarrassed if the Trav- 
elers did not do likewise. 

“I told him I did not see why the three 
local nonparticipating companies could not 
get together on a joint program, for if he 
was agreeable, we were willing, and from 
what Actuary Henderson said the other day 
the Connecticut General are thinking along 
the same line.” 

Gesell asked Flynn what he meant when 
he said Cammack would like to increase 
Aetna’s rates but would be embarrassed if 
Travelers did not do likewise. 


Profits and 
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“I would imagine that he had in mind,” 
replied Flynn, “the fact that at that time 
investment conditions had changed mate- 
rially and were still changing. 

“Prospects of interest were changing, and 
I think in the minds of all actuaries at that 
time was the thought that we would have 
to take care of the rates.” 

“Very well,” said Gesell, “but why should 
he be embarrassed to go ahead and take care 
of himself for his own company?” 

“I think under the conditions,” answered 
Flynn, “he felt it would be well for us to 
pool our experience, pool our knowledge, and 
pool all information bearing upon the work- 
ing rates.” 

“GESELL. Your companies had operated side 
by side there in Hartford, Conn., without hav- 
ing had uniform rates for years and years 
and years, hadn’t they? 

“FLYNN. Yes. 

“GESELL. Then suddenly, in 1932, he tells 
you he would like to raise his rates, but would 
be embarrassed if you didn’t do likewise. 
You could have exchanged this information 
without coming to a uniform agreement on 
this thing, couldn’t you? 

“FLYNN. Not very well. I think we would 
all work independently unless we were going 
to get together and study the problem.” 

Gesell then produced another memoran- 
dum addressed to Flynn from H. Pierson 
Hammond, a Travelers actuary, dated June 25, 
1932. He read from it: 

“Nonparticipating companies, American 
Life Convention, appear to want to increase 
rates, but are waiting to see what the three 
companies in Hartford will do. In discussing 
the situation with Mr. Laird he said the Con- 
necticut General was waiting to see what the 
Travelers and Aetna would do. I suggested 
he might, on his return, take the matter up 
with the Travelers and that I felt sure the 
company would cooperate.” 

“Now, putting this memorandum and the 
other memorandum together,” continued 
Gesell, “we have about this situation, don't 
we, that all the nonparticipating companies 
scattered throughout the Middle West were 
waiting to see what you three Hartford com- 
panies would do, and Connecticut General 
was waiting to see what Aetna and Travelers 
would do, and Aetna, next to the largest, was 
waiting to see what your company, the largest, 
would do? That was the situation, wasn’t it?” 

“FLYNN. I think that is probably so, and 
the reason for that was, as I remember, that 
the times were unusual. June 1932 everybody 
was thinking along the same line. I think if 
they ever felt they should get together to pool 
their information, to pool their knowledge, to 
get the very soundest and most secure rates 
for the policyholders, that was the time. 

“GESELL. Your company was sitting at the 
top of this heap, wasn’t it? 

“FLYNN. As far as size was concerned. 

“GESELL. You were in a position to control 
the prices of nonparticipating insurance 
throughout the United States. 

“FLYNN. I wouldn’t say that. I don’t think 
our size gave us any right or privilege in 
that matter. 

“GESELL. Is there anything in these memo- 
randa which discusses pooling of informa- 
tion, discusses troubled times, discusses the 
need for getting together? 

“It is just a pure and simple question of 
price leadership from start to finish, isn’t it? 

“FLYNN. I wouldn't say that at all. It was 
not a matter of getting together to fix prices. 
It was a matter of strenuous times, strained 
times. Every actuary was anxious to get the 
best department knowledge, investment offi- 
cers’ knowledge, and in every way try to work 
for security.” 

Thurman Arnold, Assistant United States 
Attorney Gencral, in charge of the Antitrust 
Division and a member of the Monopoly Com- 
mittee, wanted to know if in working out 
uniform higher rates the three companies in 
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Hartford were not in effect “contemplating 
holding an umbrella over the less efficient of 
the three companies.” 

“The only reply I can make,” said Flynn, 
“is what I said before. We were trying to get 
together to pool information and knowledge 
to have as sound a rate as possible during 
these long terms. 

“Was the question of the violation of the 
antitrust laws, which assumed some propor- 
tions with respect to group insurance, raised 
with respect to this insurance?” asked Arnold. 

“Not so far as I know,” was the answer. 

“You didn’t consider them at all? 

“No,” replied Flynn. 

“As a result of these memoranda,” asked 
Gesell, “the Aetna, the Travelers, and the 
Connecticut General, the three largest non- 
participating companies, got together and 
agreed to a program of uniform rates for ordi- 
nary insurance, did they not?” 

“Right,” said Flynn. 

Other memos were introduced to show con- 
siderable variance between the three com- 
panies as to mortality experience, leading 
Chairman O’MAnoney to remark: 

“As a layman, what confidence can I place 
in the standard fixed by the so-called ex- 
perience tables when I find you, the secretary, 
show such a tremendous variation among the 
three leading companies of Hartford?” 

“Well, these were at the beginning of nego- 
tiation,” replied Flynn. “We were all basing 
estimates upon the same table.” 

The witness admitted the money made by 
Travelers has come from savings in mortality, 
to a large extent. 

“In coming to an agreement in your mor- 
tality experience,” asserted Gesell, “you have 
to come to an agreement which directly 
affects the amount of profits you will receive.” 

When the uniform rates went into effect 
the three companies adopted a uniform agree- 
ment for surrender charges. 

Controversy over a modified life form by 
Aetna, however, as revealed by memoranda, 
apparently necessitated some straightening 
out before the insurance master minds got 
everything under control. 

Details on this contretemps were obtained 
by Counsel Gesell from Vice President Laird, 
of Connecticut General, who he placed on 
the stand. 

The memo in question read: 

“The continuation of the present rates by 
Aetna on this policy form will be a serious 
matter from a competitive standpoint. Be- 
cause I have been assuming that we were 
going to have almost 100 percent coopera- 
tion between the three companies, I was 
much surprised when I heard of their deci- 
sion.” 

The memo was from Mr. Henderson, of 
Connecticut General, to President Hunting- 
ten, of the same company. 

The witness testified the Aetna worked the 
rates for its modified life form, which he said 
was a combination of life and term, as if it 
were entirely life, whereas the others thought 
it should bear a different rate because of the 
time element. 

“You wanted to recover that competitive 
advantage,” observed Arnold. 

“Well, the three companies had agreed on 
what we thought was the minimum safe rate 
to charge for new insurance to be issued 
thereafter,” replied Laird, “and there were 
naturally zones where we didn’t have a com- 
plete meeting of the mind. This was one of 
them.” 

Arnold remarked they also had profits in 
mind. Laird replied they hoped there would 
be profits, although as events turned out, 
they didn’t pitch the rates high enough. 

Jerome N. Frank, Chairman of the Security 
and Exchange Commission, also a member of 
the Temporary National Economie Commit- 
tee, asked if the purpose was not to get an 
agreement on this item to deprive Aetna of 
@ competitive advantage. 


The witness fought shy for a long time of 
making any such admission in outright 
language, declaring the purpose was “to put 
guaranteed rates on a safe basis,” as they saw 
it. 

“Leaving out the word safe, you may be 
right,” said Frank. “I express no opinion 
as to whether it was desirable or undesirable. 

“It may be this was a perfectly desirable, 
socially useful arrangement, but we are try- 
ing to get the facts, and not going into a 
question of its desirability at this time. 

“The purpose was to avoid any competitive 
arrangements, and to arrive at an anticom- 
petitive agreement.” 

“Mr. Lairp. The purpose was to have uni- 
form rates on the contracts which all three 


‘companies issued, and to have comparable 


rates on any odd form that any of us might 
happen to have. 

“Mr. Franx. And the purpose, therefore, 
was to stop competition with that field? 

“Mr. Latrp. Within the three companies, 
who, of course, did a small fraction of the 
total insurance business in the country.” 

Having at last succeeded in obtaining a 
flat acknowledgment of the elimination of 
competition among the Big Three, coupled 
with the admission of Mr. Laird that the 
Aetna finally agreed to change its offending 
rate so that it was clos enough to those of 
the others to remove objection, Gesell sum- 
moned H. S. Beers, vice president of Aetna, 
to the stand, who testified Aetna raised this 
particular rate, as the result of compromise. 

“Why was that done, if you thought the 
original rate was all right?” asked Mr. Gesell. 

“They thought it wasn’t,” replied Mr. 
Beers. “When you are entering an agreement 
with other persons you must reach an agree- 
ment. You cannot insist upon your own way 
with respect to one point.” 

“You were all more comfortable in your 
minds when competition was eliminated,” 
observed Arnold. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Beers. 

O’Manoney noted that it took three con- 
ferences before Aetna reached this “com- 
promise,” and that Mr. Beers was shown to 
be still of the opinion that the proposed 
rates offered by the other companies were too 
high. 

“Oh, well,” responded Mr. Beers, cheerfully, 
“you know, when you reach a compromise 
sometimes you get convinced yourself. I 
can’t say how far we were convinced our- 
selves and how far we merely gave in. We 
didn’t go all the way to their original sug- 
gesticn.” 

“Did the idea of the existence of an anti- 
trust law ever occur to anyone during this 
conference?” demanded Assistant Attorney 
General Arnold. 

“Mr. Beers. I presume it occurred to every- 
one during this conference, sir. 

“Mr. ARNOLD. And you accepted possibility 
of violation of the law as a necessary risk of 
doing business? 

“Mr. Beers. I think we would put it this 
way. Iam notalawyer. Judging from what 
lawyers told me, and so on, I came to the 
conclusion that we were not violating the 
law.” 

“Mr. ARNOLD. Had you read the warning 
correspondence which the Metropolitan Life 
wrote in connection with rate fixing in group 
insurance?” 

Mr. Beers admitted he had, but that weight 
of legal advice seemed to justify the rate 
fixing. 

When asked by Mr. Arnold if he believed 
it would be good business for the utilities, for 
instance, to fix their rates by agreement with 
each other, the witness said: 

“That is another business. It is easy for 
me to hazard a guess that the people in the 
other business might be selfish. The people 
in my business I don’t think are.” 

“Never selfish?” asked Mr. Arnold. 

“Seldom,” replied Mr. Beers, 
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“Seldom very selfish. You do consider 
profits, however?” asked the Assistant Attor- 
ney General. 

“We consider them in a rather academic 
Way nowadays,” replied the Aetna witness. 
“We hope a little later to be able to consider 
them in a practical way. We think we 
should make a little profit.” 

Mr. Beers testified he thought anticom- 
petitive arrangements might be desirable 
when they do not increase the cost to the 
public, or where they decrease the cost to 
the public, where they do not mean less fa- 
vorable contracts but preferably more favor- 
able contracts to the public, and where the 
arrangements are necessary to prevent com- 
petition which might destroy the industry or 
tend to destroy the industry—‘“in other 
words, where the competition would hurt us 
without benefiting the customers.” 

The witness was asked if there had heen 
any supervision by any State superintendent 
with respect to these agreements and replied 
there had been none. 

Mr. Frank asked him if the public or the 
insurance buyers had been informed of the 
basis upon which the agreement was raised. 

“The statement that that was made on such 
and such a loading wouldn’t interest the 
public,” answered Mr. Beers. 

Mr. Gesell said he had been unable to 
find any publication that said the three 
companies had sat down together and 
reached an understanding on all factors af- 
fecting rates for all ages and that the rates 
announced April 1930 were the result of a 
uniform decision among the three com- 
panies. 

“We probably would avoid that language,” 
said Mr. Beers, “out of deference to those cf 
us who were worrying most about these 
antitrust cases.” 

It was also brought out by Mr. Hender- 
son, of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, that the policyholders were not put 
on notice. 

“You thought it wise,” asked Mr. Arnold, 
“in view of that split opinion, then, in your 
group as to whether the antitrust laws 
applied, to conceal this machinery?” 

Mr. Beers. “To avoid publicizing, abso- 
lutely. That is, our lawyers did not feel 
absolutely sure that they knew the answer. 
They thought the courts might have to de- 
cide something.” 

Mr. Flynn, of Travelers, was recalled to 
testify regarding the agreement to raise rates 
a second time on January 1, 1935. 

Connecticut General was not convinced it 
would be a wise move, because it was fear- 
ful of the competition from the Metropoli- 
tan, the Prudential, and the Provident 
Mutual. 

Gesell read a memorandum from Flynn on 
this matter, proposing a conference “with 
those participating companies whcse gross 
rates in our opinion should be increased, par- 
ticularly at the older ages.” 

“Do I gather,” asked Gesell, “that you even 
tell your competitors when they should in- 
crease their rates?” 

“We don’t try to tell them, we try to per- 
suade them,” answered Flynn. 

“In the interest of increased competition?” 

“No; in the interest of good actuarial work,” 
was the reply. 

“In other words,” said Gesell, “here you are 
actually going to the extent, you participating 
companies, of approaching your principal par- 
ticipating company competitors in an effort 
to get them to increase their rates, were you 
not?” 

“Correct,” answered Flynn. 

Vice President Valentine Howell, of Pruden- 
tial, testified as to the agreement on rate 
increases effected in 1935. 

He cited a memorandum by himself which 
Gesell offered for evidence, as a basis for the 
action of the participating companies in join- 
ing in the rate increase, 
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The memo intimated that severe losses dur- 
ing the depression, sustained by the nonpar- 
ticipating companies in Hartford, made in- 
creases in their rates desirable, but they were 
hampered because the premiums of the three 
participating companies were so low that a 
moderate increase in the nonparticipating 
rates would bring them close to those of the 
participating companies. 

“If insufficient rates should eventually re- 
sult in the wrecking of these great nonpar- 
ticipating companies,” read the memo, “a 
severe blow would be given to the life- 
insurance business, so that, for our own 
protection, it is desirable that our gross 
rates should not be so low as to make 
it difficult for the nonparticipating com- 
panies to increase their premiums to rates 
which shall be adequate and still appear 
less to a reasonable extent than the rates 
of any responsible participating company.” 

This evidence touched off a discussion over 
the justification for the rate increase. 

Gesell challenged the statements in the 
memo concerning the situation of the Hart- 
ford companies, asserting that they were 
declaring dividends and according to the 
schedule introduced into the record for the 
year 1934, all ‘hree had been making money 
in their operations. 

He wanted to know why it should be a 
factor, in rates to be charged by participat- 
ing companies, inasmuch as it was a prob- 
lem of the nonparticipating companies. 

“Isn't that the excuse that is quite cus- 
tomarily made whenever people get together 
to fix rates?” asked Gesell, “that if they 
don’t have some bottom to their rates some- 
body is going to get hurt and the whole 
business is going to be hurt?” 

This opinion was endorsed by Mr. Arncld, 
who interposed this observation: 

“I can assure you that is the excuse that 
is always made. I don’t doubt his sincerity, 
and the effect of the thing, I take it, is that 
you wanted to hold an umbrella over the 
less-efficient companies in the business, even 
though that involved raising your rates more 
than was necessary, and even though that 
involved an additional expense to the people 
who were taking out insurance.” 

Mr. Howell protested that Prudential did 
not raise its rates 1 cent more than was 
necessary and that the factor concerning the 
nonparticipating companies was a minor 
one. 

“The thing I am directing my question to,” 
said Mr. Arnold, “relates not to your own 
belief that the increase was necessary, but 
to your belief that a certain informal or 
formal concerted action was necessary. Now, 
the effect of agreements like this, of course, 
is to eliminate the daring competitor.” 

Witness admitted there was a “getting to- 
gether,” although declining to admit there 
Was an “agreement,” as he said there was 
no compulsion involved 

He declared the antitrust laws were not 
considered at all in the case of his company, 
as it needed the rate increase. 

“Do you kno-7 of a meeting to lower rates?” 
Mr. Arnold. 

“Mr. Howe. I submit to you that when 
it is a question of lowering rates, it isn’t 
necessary to get together.” 

“Mr. ARNOLD. That is exactly what I was 
saying. 

“The tendency of getting together is al- 
ways to raise them.” 

Mr. Flynn was recalled to testify to the 
raising of rates for a third time, on March 
1, 1937, prior to which, agreements had been 
reached concerning surrender charges and 
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surrender value. 

In answer to Mr. Gesell, he admitted that 
other nonparticipating companies, by and 
large, followed the lead of the three Hartford 


concerns by increasing rates. 
Among those he mentioned following the 
example of the Hartford group were Colum- 
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bian National, Pacific Mutual, Atlantic Life, 
and Missouri State. 

“Mr. GESELL. So the result of the agree- 
ment reached by your companies was to 
bring about a considerable uniformity in 
rates throughout the nonparticipating field 
and certainly to bring about a rate increase 
throughout the nonparticipating field. 

“Mr. Frynn. It would have that tend- 
ency—I wouldn’t say throughout, I wouldn’t 
know just how materially insurance were af- 
fected, but it did influence a number of 
companies.” 





Complete Dictatorial Powers Insisted - 
Upon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1941 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a remarkable situation has de- 
veloped in Washington. Administration 
spokesmen, including Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of War 
Henry Stimson, Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox, and Defense Production 
Commissioner William S. Knudsen, all 
appeared before Sot Btoom’s Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House to testify 
to vague dangers of invasion and talk of 
“a crisis in 60 to 90 days.” They were 
immediately followed by Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, who ought to know what he is 
talking about, and who flatly denied any 
possibility of an invasion of the United 
States. 

While the movies, and the news reels, 
and the newspapers, and the radio carry 
across the country these alarmist reports, 
all in conformity with the administra- 
tion’s desperate efforts to cram through 
Congress the misnamed lend-lease bill, 
every Member of the House who has been 
back among his constituents reports a 
tremendous opposition on the part of the 
people to the passage of this dictatorial 
measure. 

Not a single trick of propaganda or 
publicity has been left unused by the 
administration and other interested 
parties and agencies, in trying to make 
each citizen and each section of the 
country believe that all other citizens and 
sections want the legislation. Someone 
gave the bill the number of 1776. This 
was undoubtedly done to influence the 
people to favor the measure by sug- 
gestion of the War of Independence. 
The spirit of 1776 was the spirit of 
independence. The spirit of this bill is 
the concentration of powers in the hands 
of a war dictator. 

When it was suggested to Secretary of 
War Stimson that certainly some limit 
should be put upon the complete dic- 
tatorship powers involved in this bill, 
he emphatically resisted the suggestion 
and insisted we must give dictatorial 
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powers to the President to meet any 
emergency—which emergency Mr. Stim- 
son foresees in the next 90 days. 

There has been no answer whatever 
to the insistent question of Members of 
the Congress as to what we can provide 
Britain if and when this dictatorship bill 
is passed that we cannot now provide 
her with. The administration refuses 
to meet that question frankly. The an- 
swer is, of course, that in order to pro- 
vide the British with more than we now 
are sending them, we must further strip 
our own Army and Navy of armaments 
in which we are already fatally deficient, 
and upon which, in the last analysis, our 
whole safety depends. 

Although Secretary Knox and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt both insist that it is ab- 
surd even to hint that they would use 
the requested powers to transfer part 
of our Navy to Britain, they are abso- 
lutely insistent that the power is do this 
be left in the bill. If these powers are 
not to be used by the President, why 
should they be in the bill at all? Why 
should the President want them in the 
bill at all, if he does not intend to make 
use of those powers? We cannot forget 
that a week before the administration 
announced that the transfer of the 50 
destroyers to Britain had been agreed 
upon, Mr. Roosevelt denied emphatically 
that any such move was even being con- 
sidered. 

There is throughout this Nation a vast 
rising tide of opposition to the passage 
of this dictatorial bill. The American 
people unquestionably want to give Brit- 
ain all the help we can, but they do not 
want us to further reduce the fighting 
power of our Army and our Navy in 
order to do so. It is admitted by some 
administration witnesses that the pas- 
sage of this bill would not enable us to 
give, prior to this supposed emergency, 
anything more to Britain than we are 
now providing unless we deplete most 
dangerously our own defense imple- 
ments, munitions, ships, and planes. 

The administration has given no valid 
reasons why we should pass this bill 
now, unless it is to send our Navy into 
the fray, or part of it at least. 

There is no question but that if the 
efforts of the administration to railroad 
this measure through the Congress can 
be subjected to thorough debate in both 
the House and the Senate, the country 
will be heard from and many vital 
amendments will be added to the bill, 
or the bill itself will be defeated. 





Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
boiled down, Ambassador Kennedy’s tes- 





timony was that Congress should stay in 
the buggy. 

One reason why I love to live in America 
. because Charles A. Lindbergh lives 

ere. 

The spirit of 76 is not in the bill No. 
1776, even if Stark and Marshall sound 
revolutionary and are for it. 

In the last 16 months 1,300 ships have 
been sunk, half of them British, and it 
didn’t settle anything. 

Our forecast has been that the third 
term, the dictatorship, and war are all 
woven together. Can you disprove it? 

When a man over 80, like CARTER Grass, 
turns war hawk, it is nature’s way of 
compensating him for loss of vitality. 

Every major proposal in the last 8 years 
has come to Congress as an emergency 
and every one has been deceptive in its 
scope. 

If “the wicked old man” Garner had 
passed on to John L. Lewis the President’s 
kiss, we would have known for sure that 
the impending crisis was the millennium 
coming. 

Admiral Emory Land, head of Mari- 
time Commission, 62 and retired, looks 
like a cowboy, came to the Naval Academy 
from Wyoming, and is a distant cousin to 
the Lone Eagle. 

All flags on Capitol Hill were at half 
mast inaugural morning and evening, not 
because we were burying democracy but 
because our lovable colleague, Sam Mas- 
singale, was dead, yet not buried. 

Four years after their defeat Republi- 
can candidates for President reach their 
zenith. Hoover made his strongest 
speech at the Cleveland convention in 
1936 and Landon’s best was recently at 
Tulsa. 

Impatient, Compron WuitTe knocked 
hard on a side door during a moment’s 
lull, brushed aside the guard, proceeded 
to the center of the crowded hearings 
room while all convulsed—just like Hitler 
entered Poland. 





Production of Oregon Mines Greatest in 
History of State—Preliminary Figures 
for 1940 Announced by State Depart- 
ment of Geology and Mineral Industries 
and the United States Bureau of Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY EARL K. 
NIXON, DIRECTOR OREGON STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND MIN- 
ERAL INDUSTRIES 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including a 
statement prepared by Earl K. Nixon, 
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director of the Oregon State Department 
of Geology and Mineral Industries. 
The statement follows: 


The total mineral production of the State 
of Oregon for the year 1940 was approxi- 
mately $11,344,018. 

This is divided as follows: Production of 
metalic minerals, including gold, quicksilver, 
lead, zinc, and copper, was $5,794,018, of 
which an estimated $1,700,000 is quicksilver 
alone. 

Nonmetallics, according to a survey just 
completed by the Oregon State Department 
of Geology and Mineral Industries, accounted 
for $5,550,000. The latter figure covers the 
value of limestone for cement, sand and 
gravel, diatomite, coal, building and monu- 
mental stone, semiprecious gems, etc. 

It is the custom of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines’ Statistical Division around 
the first of each year to announce a pre- 
liminary estimate of the production by the 
various States of gold, silver, lead, and cop- 
per. Obviously, this is quite incomplete for 
Oregon as quicksilver is not included. The 
press release by the Bureau of Mines is thus 
misleading and usually results in newspapers 
and readers interpreting the figures given by 
the Bureau as total mineral production for 
the State. This year the Bureau of Mines 
reported for the four metals mentioned a 
value for 1940 of $4,094,018. This is an in- 
crease of 22 percent over similar figures for 
1939, and the increase of total mineral pro- 
duction for 1940 over 1938 (when the last 
nonmetallics survey was made) is 30.3 per- 
cent. Thus, the mining industry of the 
State, on the basis of value of products pro- 
duced, is increasing more rapidly than any 
other basic industry in Oregon. 





Care of the Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1941 


OY 


ADDRESS BY DR. FRED H. ALBEE 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by Dr. Fred H. Albee, chair- 
man of the New Jersey State Rehabilita- 
tion Commission, at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Academy of Ortho- 
pedic Surgeons in New Orleans on Jan- 
uary 15, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Since the ending of the first World War, 
New Jersey has led the way 
States in making provision for rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled, including adults and 
children. 

It was the first State to enact a rehabili- 
tation law, and that enactment, which was 
put through in 1919, antedated the first 
Federal legislation on the subject by 6 
months. But by 1938, every State in the 
Union had passed a rehabilitation law of its 
own in varying degrees. 

Federal enactments on the subject began 
with the Rehabilitation Act of Congress, 
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June 2, 1920. Since that time, a series of 
subsequent acts and amendments have 


rounded out Federal effort in this direction. 

By the act of Congress, June 2, 1920, and 
subsequent enactments, administration of 
legislative provisions for rehabilitation (in- 
cluding appropriations) has been vested in 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education. 

By subsequent acts or amendments, pro- 
vision for rehabilitation has been placed 
under the head of social security. 

By Executive order of the President, dated 
June 10, 1933, the administration of the 
act was transferred to the United States 
Department of the Interior. And, subse- 
quently, by order of the Secretary of that 
Department, the functioning of vocational 
education was centralized in the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

In the act of Congress, June 2, 1920, it 
Was specified that the term “persons dis- 
abled” shall be construed to mean any person 
who, by reason of a physical defect or de- 
formity, whether congenital or acquired by 
accident, injury, or disease, is, or may be 
expected to be, totally or partially incapaci- 
tated for remunerative occupation; the term 
rehabilitation shall be construed to mean 
the rendering of a person disabled fit to en- 
gage in a remunerative occupation. 

At present, Congressional enactments ap- 
propriate $4,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1941, and $5,000,000 for each 
fiscal year thereafter to promote rehabilita- 
tion work. 

Out of these appropriations, it is directed 
that distribution of moneys to States com- 
plying with specifications and requirements 
of the appropriating acts shall be made on 
the basis of population and matching State 
expenditures for rehabilitation, dollar for 
dollar. 

In the course of administration of these 
acts of Congress, every State in the Union 
has received Federal aid, dollar for dollar for 
rehabilitation work, vocational training 
(adults and minors), and surgical restora- 
tion of persons under the age of employa- 
bility, or about 16 years of age. From about 
16 years of age and up, or during the em- 
ployable age, they have thus far refused to 
allow the matching of funds for surgical 
restoration. 

The New Jersey way of rehabilitation is . 
never train around a disability that can be 
removed. It has been my plan, and I have 
fought for it from the very beginning of re- 
habilitation work in 1919. Physically dis- 
abled persons are better served through phys- 
ical restoration than by any other program 
which contemplates training around a re- 
movable disability. 

No argument is necessary to prove that 
restoration of a healthy physical condition 
and work capacity of a disabled person is 
many times more efficient than to prepare 
him for a new vocation. Primary considera- 
tion should always be given to physical im- 
provement. 

Some time ago, a young man 20 years old, 
who had spent his entire life in a wheel 
chair and bed, was referred to the New Jer- 
sey Rehabilitation Commission. Upon physi- 
cal examination, Dr. Henry H. Kessler, direc- 
tor of the Newark clinic, and I agreed that 
an operation, a bone graft fusion for tubercu- 
losis of the right hip, would make him am- 
bulatory. 

The young man was skeptical at first, but 
finally consented and the operation was per- 
formed with successful result. 

A proper brace was secured. A year after 
the operation, he was able to walk with the 
aid of crutches and entered junior college to 
prepare as a laboratory technician. An em- 
ployment-training program was initiated 
which later resulted in his employment as 
an assistant to the laboratory technician at 
a salary of 850 per month, plus maintenance. 

Upon the recommendation of his em- 
ployer he is now a student at a north Jersey 
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college at a cost of $159 to the Commission. 
He is able to pay an additional $100 of the 
expense himself. 

It would have been an easy matter to 
have declared him not feasible at the time 
of survey. Physical restoration removed 
him from the wheel chair and will make him 
self-sustaining. 

It is obvious that in this case placement 
would not have been possible without edu- 
cation and training, and training would not 
have been possible without physical resto- 
ration. 

More often than not individuals are in 
greater need of surgical rehabilitation than 
of vocational guidance. And a surgical sur- 
vey is the only way to determine whether 
surgical rehabilitation is needed or voca- 
tional guidance. For upon physical exami- 
nation it can be ascertained whether the case 
is curable or incurable. It is an abuse of 
professional integrity to take a cripple who 
cannot be cured and raise false hopes for 
his cure. 

On an average, it has been estimated that 
it costs about $300 to rehabilitate one indi- 
vidual so that he can go back to remunera- 
tive employment. The cost of maintaining 
this same individual in a charitable institu- 
tion is about $500 a year. In other words, 
the State may gain $200 net on every rehabil- 
itated investment in the first 12 months. If 
that same person should live 40 years, then 
the gain to the State for rehabilitating him 
would run to $20,000 or more. 

Within the past 20 years approximately 
8,000 people have been rehabilitated. About 
$3,000,000 was spent for rehabilitation. The 
earning power, per person, of this rehabili- 
tated group increased from little, or nothing, 
to approximately $1,000 each, or aggregately 
$11,000,000 a year. Three times, and almost 
four, the Government’s investment in them. 

The total appropriation for the rehabili- 
tation of physically handicapped New Jersey 
citizens, exclusive of the blind, during the 
past 20 years has approximated $3,000,000, of 
which sum about $1,000,000 was expended for 
the physical restoration of this group. This 
$1,000,000 was unmatched by Federal funds, 
except for a very few thousand dollars which 
was available under the original Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

From this money New Jersey has main- 
tained and operated five orthopedic clinics. 
The medical directors of these clinics have 
performed many major and minor opera- 
tions at the hospitals with which they are 
associated, and in the clinics countless 
thousands of treatments, baking, massage, 
etc., were given. 

Since 1920, not less than 4,500 persons have 
received physical aid through the clinics, 
and 1,500 of these were placed in remunera- 
tive employment immediately without any 
vocational training—they went back to their 
old jobs. 

Proportionately, New Jersey probably has 
more orthopedic services available through- 
out the State for the physically disabled than 
most of the other States, as the result of 
20 years of pioneering in physical restoration 
undertaken by the New Jersey Rehabilitation 
Commission. 

New Jersey occupies the unique position 
of being the only State agency in the Union 


operating coordinated orthopedic clinics, of 
which there are five, under the direction of 
eminent surgeons on the staffs of various 
hospitals in their respective localities. 
Connected with the Newark clinic is a 
curative workshop, or laboratory, but which 
might more advisedly be called a vocational 
therapy annex. Here, through the use of 


Saws 


hammers, nails, glue, and wood, an 
attempt is made to loosen stiffened muscles 


and joints and build morale. The work ca- 
pacity and natural aptitude of the worker 
is watched carefully by a trained instructor 
who submits a weekly progress report to the 


local district supé@rvisor. 





There is a great satisfaction in taking a 
poor fellow who can scarcely raise his hand or 
move his foot, surgically reconstruct him, 
place him in the curative workshop, and then 
carry him through to employment. 

Take the case of John Harlan, who came to 
my attention in the course of my practice 
in another State. He is a mcdel example of 
the New Jersey way of rehabilitation. 

I first saw John Harlan at Blackwell Island 
Hospital. He was suffering from tuberculosis 
of the spine, which had resulted in the in- 
volvement of the spinal cord and its mem- 
branes with consequent paralysis. 

Harlan had a devoted sister to whom I ex- 
plained that I would operate upon her 
brother, provided he woulu not give up hope 
of being able to walk again until a year after 
the operation. 

John had been helpless so long that he 
was anxious to try anything. I performed a 
bone-graft operation. 

Ten months after the operation his sister 
came to my office and, in a very despondent 
manner, told me that John was not moving 
even a toe. 

I reminded her that the year was not up. 
Doubtfully she went away. But just after 
the year was up she came again to my Office, 
this time radiant with joy, saying that John 
was moving his feet considerably. 

From then on he progressed rapidly, and 
14 months after the operation he walked into 
my office, the happiest man I have ever seen. 
He had received permission from the hospital 
to show me how well he was getting along. 

He returned to the hospital and I lost sight 
of him. John Harlan had gone out of my 
memory until one day, 10 years later, I ran 
across him in the newly opened rehabilita- 
tion workshop on East Forty-first Street, in 
New York City, which I was inspecting. 

Among the men at work I noticed one who 
looked familiar. But, not being sure, I passed 
on. The following day I was again on in- 
spection tour of this workshop and the 
familiar-looking man approached me: 

“Doctor,” he said, “you don’t remember me. 
I’m John Harlan.” 

He then told me one of the most pathetic 
stories I have ever heard. It illustrated 
graphically what I mean when I say that the 
curative workshop bridges the way back to 
employment. 

I have already mentioned how 10 years 
before he had been so overjoyed at his ability 
to walk again after years of paralysis. But 
that was not all. Upon his discharge from 
the hospital he had been forced to seek em- 
ployment before his resistance was built up. 
And the work he obtained was far too heavy 
for him in that convalescent period. He 
soon found himself back in the hospital. For 
10 years he struggled in the grip of this 
vicious circle of employment and hospitali- 
zation. 

Jobs became harder to get because of his 
past record of inability to carry on. 

Walking the streets in despair one day, he 
noticed a poster advertising the opening of 
the curative workshop. 

“T knew that was my last chance,” he said, 
“so I came in.” 

But that was not the last of John Harlan. 
About 10 days after the shop opened, while 
on another inspection tour, the foreman 
came to me, saying that he did not believe 
John could continue, he looked so emaciated 
and pale. 

I asked the foreman to go the limit in giv- 
ing this man a chance. That Saturday night 
John received the first real pay envelope 
that had come to him in 15 years, and the 
foreman reported that he had never seen 
anyone so happy. 

With that John improved. I shall always 
believe that it was that pay envelop and the 
knowledge that he was not going to be turned 
out because he looked “all in” accounted for 
his gain. And in time he became foreman 


| of the curative workshop. 
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About 2 years later, Harlan came to me 
again, this time saying that he was very 
grateful to me and to the shop for what we 
had done for him and that if I said so he 
would stay there the rest of his life. But 
he had been offered a position as chief ship- 
ping clerk in a large organization at a much 
bigger salary. 

I told him that was the best news he could 
possibly give me. So John Harlan went back 
into competitive industry and this time 
stayed there with no fear of breaking down. 

That is what the curative workshop can 
do, and does.. It restores the broken reeds of 
humanity and instills into them courage and 
confidence, and all the time orienting them 
to actual working conditions. 

The curative workshop is a plank thrown 
to drowning men, and it gives them a chance 
to help themselves and get back to employ- 
ment. 

Finding jobs for the rehabilitated is the 
most serious problem confronting the re- 
habilitation commission. It is also the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 problem of the day. 

The New Jersey Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion has on its board the commissioner of 
education, commissioner of labor, commis- 
sioner of instruments and agencies, all of 
whom pool their combined efforts to get the 
rehabilitated man a job when he is ready. 
Organizations of all sorts offer their aid in 
this direction, so it is almost easier to get a 
rehabilitated man a position than an ordi- 
nary citizen who is looking for a job. 

In New Jersey we have also made a movie 
to educate the captains of industry to recog- 
nize the worth of services offered by a re- 
habilitated person. Usually their loyalty is 
unwavering, their persistence, developed 
through long illness, unbreakable, and they 
bring to their employer the sterling quali- 
ties of accuracy, stability, and devotion to 
their task. 

Soon after the first World War, rehabilita- 
tion was placed under educational services 
all over the country. In a way, this was un- 
fortunate. For the educators are naturally 
anxious, and understandably so, that all 
moneys appropriated be spent on education, 
or vocational training. 

This means that a boy with an un-united 
fracture of his arm would be reeducated, 
at considerable time and expense, to do some 
other work on a higher educational plane. 

The New Jersey way would be to operate 
on the boy’s forearm, make the fractured 
fragments unite, and he could go back to 
his old job and not have to be reeducated at 
the taxpayers’ expense. 

Since physical restoration is the keystone 
of rehabilitation, it is requested that this 
assemblage of worthy surgeons use their 
influence with their Congressman and Sen- 
ators, informing them personally, if possible, 
that in their opinion the Federal Depart- 
ment of Education should immediately per- 
mit matching funds, within reasonable limi- 
tation (about 10 percent of the appropria- 
tions) for physical and surgical restoration 
of the indigent adult physically handicapped 
individuals. 

Ample funds are already appropriated, 
and all that is lacking is the correct inter- 
pretation on the part of the administrators 
of these funds. The moneys appropriated 
for rehabilitation now make it possible to 
bring about this result without additicnal 
appropriation. 

You are requested to kindly sign the 
petition at the registration desk moving for 
a correct interpretation of the rehabilitation 
law. 

I speak not for New Jersey alone, but for 
every State in the Union. They are all 
suffering from this same national misinter- 
pretation and misadministration of the Fed- 
eral Rehabilitation Act as concerning the 
surgical restoration of the bread-winning 
group of adult physically handicapped. 

Thank you. 
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Lend-Lease Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


_ HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, January 27, 1941 





LETTER FROM C. D. HOGUE 





Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. C. D. Hogue, of Wilmington, N. C., 
to the Star, of Wilmington, N. C. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Wilmington (N. C.) Star of 
January 1, 1941] 
To the Star: 

Beyond retraction rightly or wrongly, 
America has already made the cause of Brit- 
ain and its Allies the cause of America. It 
has with noisy vehemence condemned Hitler 
and all his works. It is too late to question 
whether democracy will survive even though 
Britain wins, much less whether it will sur- 
vive if Britain falls. More pointedly, Amer- 
ica has decided that the victory of Britain 
is essential for the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

There is but one paramount issue: How 
can America most effectively aid in defeating 
Hitler and repelling the black fog of totali- 
tarianism which has stifled democratic proc- 
esses in every country upon which it has 
settled? 

Notwithstanding our profession that Brit- 
ain’s cause is ours we find that America, so 
far as aiding the progress of the war itself, 
is but a merchant of munitions and equip- 
ment for a profit. We have, it is true, taken 
war refugees, a kindly and perhaps sacrificial 
aid, but providing homes for a soldier’s chil- 
dren, while relieving his mental anxiety, 
helps but little to conquer his enemy. 

If we are to be a member of a concert of 
free peoples, so eloquently referred to by 
President Wilson, let us be something more 
than the organ pumper; let us have some 
control over the tune to be played. 

If we are to be allies let us contribute sac- 
rificially to the winning by Britain of this 
war—not merely sell it goods for a profit. 

According to President Roosevelt, the win- 
ning of this war by Britain is of paramount 
importance to this country. If this is true, 
and I, for one, believe it is, let us demand 
that those industries capable of producing 
the necessities of war reduce to the very min- 
imum the production for civilian needs— 
abandon such production if necessary—and 
turn their energies and skill to the single 
purpose of providing England and her allies 
with all the tanks, planes, ships, and other 
necessities which our own safety demands 
she be supplied with. If this means sacrifice 
let it come. We are too soft anyhow. If we 
lack for some of the luxuries we have come 
to feel necessities, remember that poverty 
and the lack of some of these same things 
have hardened and strengthened the Ger- 
man soldier into a formidable fighting man. 
Maybe this training is not bad to enable us 
to meet such an adversary if it should be- 
come necessary. 

The enmity of the Axis Powers is already 
directed at us in full force. The powerful, 
but truthful, verbal attacks made by responsi- 
ble leaders of our country against the cruel 
and barbarous acts of the Axis Powers would, 


had not the obstacle of Britain intervened, 
have been a casus belli long ago. 

For the sake of all that we hold dear, let 
us not wait until the British barrier is 
knocked down exposing, as our only remain- 
ing barrier, the breasts of American manhood. 

If our aid is too little or too late, we have 
but weakened ourselves without enabling 
Britain to achieve victory. Half measures 
won’t do. If Britain’s cause is ours, then all 
our needed resources should be hers, without 
stint, without bargaining, without reserva- 
tion, at once. 

C. D. Hocus. 

WILMINGTON, N. C., December 31, 1940. 





Prices Charged Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM ALEXANDRIA (LA.) TOWN 
TALK 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the Alexandria (La.) Town 
Talk. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Alexandria (La.) Town Talk] 


OnE Price FoR ALL, SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS, 
MERCHANTS HERE SAY 


Alexandria, La., merchants and business- 
men today joined heartily in refuting the 
statement made on the floor of the United 
States Senate yesterday afternoon by Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY (Republican, Wisconsin), 
in which he charged that soldiers were being 
charged “double prices for purchases made in 
Alexandria.” He declared that he had been 
informed by Wisconsin soldiers at the camp 
that a sliding scale of prices was in effect 
and that “everything costs more if you are 
in uniform.” 


With one accord the Alexandria merchants 


interviewed by a Town Talk representative 
today denounced the charge as false and 
ridiculous. “We have one price, and only 
one,” they all said, “and our goods are marked 
in plain figures.” All the businessmen inter- 
viewed said that no such conditions pre- 
vailed in Alexandria and they were astounded 
that a United States Senator would make 
such a charge without making an investiga- 
tion. It was pointed out that there might 
have been isolated instances where soldiers 
have been taken advantage of, but as a whole, 
they said that no such conditions prevail as 
were charged b” the Wisconsin Senator. 

It was generally admitted, however, that 
rents have been increased since the advent 
of the Army camps, but this, it was said, has 
fallen more heavily on local citizens than 
anyone else. While they have had their rents 
increased, they have received no increase in 
salaries or wages. Statements from mer- 
chants and businessmen in which they re- 
futed the charge of Senator WiteEy follow: 


“CHARGES ARE FALSE” 


Louis Wellan, Wellan’s Department Store: 
“When I saw that statement in the paper I 
thought how ridiculous it was. We have one 
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price to all. Our goods are marked in plain 
figures. I could get a statement from every 
one of my 65 employees to the effect that 
the charges are false as far as this store is 
concerned. In some instances prices are 
lower than they were.” 

R. A. McDaniels, Sears, Roebuck & Co.: 
“There is not a word of truth in the charge. 
We haven’t gone up on anything, and we 
have only one price.” 

G. W. Shields, assistant manager J. C. 
Penney Co.: “There is no foundation for the 
charge as far as we are concerned. We have 
one price for all, and prices have not 
advanced.” 

J. V. Thompson, assistant manager W. T. 
Grant Co.: “The charge is ridiculous. Our 
prices are just the same to one person as they 
are to another. There is no truth in the 
charge as far as we are concerned.” 

Morris J. Weiss, of Weiss & Goldring: “The 
statement is absurd. There is no truth in 
the charge. We have sold large quantities 
of goods to officers and soldiers and we have 
never had a complaint from any of them.” 
Mr. Weiss used some vigorous language in 
expressing his indignation at the charge. 

NO CHANGE IN PRICES 


A. F. Lanier, Lanier Auto Co.: “We have 
only one price and that is the same as before 
the camps came here. I have not noticed 
any advance in prices anywhere in town. 
The only advances I know of is in connection 
with rents. I don’t know anything at all to 
justify such charges.” 

J. E. Clark, Hemenway-Johnson Furniture 
Co.: “We have the same charges for the 
soldiers that we have for the public. How- 
ever, we have not sold anything to the 
soldiers except radios. Prices are the same as 
they have been for 6 months. The soldiers 
I have seen are the finest lot of gentlemen 
I have ever met.” 

Albert Haas, Ames Co.: “I think the Sena- 
tor is talking out of his hat. Everything is 
marked in plain figures. There is no foun- 
dation for the charge. Prices are the same 
as they were a year ago. We have the same 
price to soldiers that we have to civilians.” 

Harry Gold, Gold’s Store: “We have only 
one price. The charge is ridiculous.” 

MILITARY GOODS CHEAPER 

Ike Schwartzberg, Schwartzberg’s Depart- 
ment Store: “The charge is untrue. All mili- 
tary goods and uniforms are sold at a much 
lower price than civilian clothes. They are 
at least 10-percent lower. There is abso- 
lutely no truth in the statement.” 





Effect of Trade Agreements on Dairy 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF THE OREGON DAIRY- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to put in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a resolution of 
protest received by me from the Dairy- 
men’s Association of my State relative to 
the effect of trade agreements upon their 
industry. 
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There being no objection, the resolution 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Whereas the use of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, the importation of livestock and live- 
stock products, and the importation of food 
products is of great importance to the dairy 
industry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon Dairymen’s As- 
sociation in annual meeting assembled at 
Grants Pass on January 9 and 10, 1941, re- 
affirm its stand in opposition to the reciprocal 
trade agreement program of the Department 
of State in cases where such an agreement 
tends to lower the level of income of the 
American dairy farmers and endangers the 
public health through permitting of impor- 
tation of dairy products that are produced or 
manufactured without safeguards which 
erist in this country; also, the importation 
of livestock and livestock products from stock 
infected with dangerous livestock diseases, 
and favor the prohibition of importing food 
products produced or processed under sanitary 
standards lower than those in effect in the 
United States, except in a national emergency. 





Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF STOCKHOLDERS OF NEW 
BRUNSWICK FARMERS’ MARKET, INC. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the stockholders 
of the New Brunswick Farmers’ Market, 
Inc., at their annual meeting on January 
18, 1941, and which I consider an excel- 
lent presentation of the case with which 
it deals. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follcws: 


Whereas the low prices of farm products 
that have existed for many years have been 
primarily responsible for: 

1. Decline in the rural standard of living. 

2. Decline in opportunity for rural youth, 
and decline in the social and economic struc- 
ture of rural life. 

3. Decline in land values, epidemic of farm 
foreclosures. 
4. Lower 

urban. 

5. Political unrest due to economic inse- 
curity. 

Whereas agricultural-industrial price parity 
must consider: 

1. The farmer buys the product of 1 hour’s 
industrial labor with 3 or 4 hours of his own 
labor. 

2. Agricultural wages are the base of both 
production cost and national-farm income. 

3. Any ordinary plan for raising farm prices 
defeats its own ends by stimulating prceduc- 
tion unless based on wage parity. 

4. A market for the increased prcduction 
due to scientific and mechanical progress can 
be created only by increased purchasing power 
of all groups, including agriculture. 

5. Cheap labor is the primary factor re- 
sponsible for low prices and overproduction. 


purchasing power—rural and 





Labor costs control farm prices, but farm 
prices do not influence wage rates: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the disparity between farm 
and industrial wages is the primary cause of 
agricultural distress. That any plan for im- 
proving agricultural income or restoring 
parity prices give serious consideration to the 
importance of adjusting the wide difference 
between agricultural and industrial incomes 
and wages as the only sound program that 
can: 

1. Restore a just relation between the price 
of goods produced by agriculture to those pur- 
chased by agriculture. 

2. Relieve the existing agricultural situa- 
tion, encouraging neither disastrous over- 
production or balanced scarcity, disturbing 
neither the machinery of production or dis- 
tribution or the social gains of other groups. 

3. Eliminate the need for many schemes of 
socialistic implication now required to relieve 
distress and want. 

Unanimously adopted by the stockholders 
of the New Brunswick Farmers Market, Inc., 
at their annual meeting of January 18, 1941. 





Is Colorado For or Against the A. V. A.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1941 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the press of 
late, particularly in the Middle West, has 
carried numerous articles quoting Gov- 
ernor Carr, of Colorado, and certain 
members of the Colorado congressional 
delegation, in opposition to the proposed 
Arkansas Valley Authority. Weeks be- 
fore the bill was introduced I sent copies 
to each of these leaders and requested 
their criticism, but I heard not a word. 

Then, when the bill was introduced, 
certain Colorado newspapers, without 
ever seeing it, condemned it. 

But other Colorado newspapers either 
withheld judgment or approved. 

Here I quote an editorial from the 
heart of the Arkansas Valley in Colo- 
rado—the Lamar Daily News of Janu- 
ary 14: 

THE A. V. A. 

Last week a bill was introduced in Congress 
for the establishment of an Arkansas Valley 
Authority, similar to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. While the details of the proposed 
legislation are not available just at this time, 
it is our understanding that it would include 
a wide range of activities and interests in 
all the area included in the valley of the 
Arkansas River, which rises in Colorado, flows 
through Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, 
and into which flow a number of smaller 
streams in Missouri and other States. 

It is our understanding also that despite 
the critics and the obstructionists, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has resulted in a 
great deal of good for the people of Tennessee 
and other affected States. Land-use prob- 
lems there, possibly different from our own, 
have been tackled and at least improved, if 
not fully corrected. Power has been gen- 
erated and sold at low cost, and the living 
condition of the people has been greatly im- 
proved. 

Just what is proposed in the valley of Ar- 
kansas under the A. V. A. we can not say, 
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but we note that Governor Carr and others 
have immediately entered the trenches and 
started firing broadsides against the proposal 
on the theory that the Federal Government 
is going to seize control over the waters of 
the stream, now used in this area for irri- 
gation, when there is any to use. While we 
do not question there would be rights to be 
determined and that the interests of our 
State and its people should be considered, 
nevertheless we do not feel that the proposal 
deserves blank condemnation without inves- 
tigation. 

The Federal Government is at the present 
time engaged in spending millions in build- 
ing a dam across the Arkansas, which all of 
us hope will benefit us who live in this portion 
of the valley. So far we haven’t heard any- 
body objecting to the encroachment of the 
Federal Government on our rights in doing 
that work. Why wouldn't it be worth while 
to look into the A. V. A. proposal a little 
more? It might not be so bad as some folks 
would have us believe. 


I also quote here from an editorial in 
the Bulletin, Denver, Colo., which points 
out the benefits that would accrue to the 
people of Colorado: 

A. V. A. POWER PROJECT IS FAVORABLE 

Officials of the pewerful Public Service Co. 
of Colorado and its stockholders from coast 
to coast this week had the jitters as two major 
attacks were launched against the company 
in two determined legislative bodies. 

In Washington Representative CLypE T. 
Etuis (Democrat). of Arkansas, introduced 
a bill in Congress calling for creation of an 
Arkansas Valley Authority to serve power 
and light consumers in eight States, includ- 
ing more than half of eastern Colorado. 

The measure proposed by Representative 
ELuis is reported to have the backing of 
President Roosevelt and will be modeled along 
the lines of the famous Tennessee Valley 
Authority and wii give the Government au- 
thority to construct dams on the Arkansas, 
White, Red, and St. Francis Rivers for two 
purposes—fiood control and power centers. 
Most political observers said that both meas- 
ures will be popular with the people, who 
have frequently voiced dissatisfaction. 

It was even suggested that George Shaw, 
high-priced and high-powered national lob- 
byist for the utilities, would be brought back 
to Denver to work against the proposal. 

But Shaw, it was reported, is plenty busy 
in Washington seeking to line up opposition 
to Representative Exuis’ A. V. A. plan. It 
was pointed out that the powerful Denver 
utility had less to fear in the local assembly 
than the Nationai Congress because friendly 
Republicans contrcl the Colorado Legislature 
while unfriendly Democrats are in control in 
Washington. It was considered significant 
that both the local and national measures 
are being sponsored by Democrats. 

“The territory covered by the proposed Ar- 
kansas Valley Authority is in greater need of 
electric-rate reductions than was the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority area,” Representative 
ELLIs said. 

Compietion of the A. V. A. project would 
give the territory rates among the lowest in 
the Nation in addition to providing for flood 
control. 

The T. V. A. became the famous Govern- 
ment project which bought out the gouging 
Tennessee subsidiaries of the great Common- 
wealth & Southern Utility Holding Co., which 
was headed by Wendell Willkie. The T. V. A. 
is now serving consumers in the Tennessee 
Valley at greatly reduced power rates and is 
paying its own way. 

The proposed A. V. A. project would cover 
308,000 square miles of territory in Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and 
more than half of eastern Colorado, and 
would pay for itself out of sales of power to 
many markets throughout the territory. 

Governor Carr and United States Senators 
Ep. C. JOHNSON and ALvA ADAMS have ex- 
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pressed opposition to the Federal plan, mostly 
on the ground that it allegedly would further 
usurp States’ rights and take over Colorado 
River waters from Colorado control, 

But Washington experts pointed out that 
Colorado has done little or nothing with her 
water rights in the way of building dams or 
flood-control or power projects in the past 50 
years, and neither has she the money nor 
facilities to accomplish any worth-while proj- 
are the Federal Government could 
create. 


I also quote an amusing observation 
from a front-page editorial of the Lamar 
Daily News, in which it fittingly points 
out that great benefits would come to the 
people of Colorado under this bill that 
pn never come without such a Federal 
effort: 


PROTECTING US FROM THE A. V. A, 


“Colorado has so many gallant defenders 
against the proposed Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority that they are having trouble among 
themselves as to just who should man the 
front-line trenches in Washington. The 
present delegation in Congress sends word 
that no help it needed at the moment and 
that Governor Carr and his aides just as well 
stay at home and keep guard to see that 
someone doesn’t carry off Pikes Peak. 

In fact, there are so many political de- 
fenders that one is led to suspect that some 
of our politically minded friends are happy 
to see the A. V. A. come along so they can 
convince the public that they are busy pro- 
tecting the public. Outside of the statement 
that the authority would allow Federal reg- 
ulation to conflict with State water rights, 
no one seems to know much about the 
A. V. A. or what it contemplates. Apparently 
only a very few copies of the bill have 
reached the State at this time. 


In the meantime, it appeals to us that it | 


might be worth while to withhold judgment 
until we really know what the A. V. A. is all 
about. In its relationship to Caddoa Dam 
and the control of the water to be impounded 
thereby it appeals to us that this would be a 
good time to recall that when we were asking 
that the dam be built (entirely of Federal 
funds) that its chief appeal was that this 
dam on the upper Arkansas would be one of 
several structures in a far-reaching scheme 
of flood contro] and when our emissaries 
went to Washington they found that the 
appeal should be flood control instead of irri- 
gation. People in other States are interested 
in the Arkansas River and for far different 
reasons than we are. We believe it is pos- 
sible to consider the entire Arkansas, its 
valley, and its tributaries and work out many 
things that will be for the good of all the 
people, many of which could never be 
achieved by confining ourselves behind 
imaginary lines. 

The United States has a number of natu- 
ral divisions, such as the Columbia and its 
great watershed in the Northwest, the Ten- 
nessee River Valley, the Arkansas, and others. 
Intelligent development of these areas has 
long been the idea of farsighted leaders of 
our country. Possibly we in Colorado. with 
the great natural resources that we do have, 
might lend a listening ear to our own ad- 
vantage at the same time demanding protec- 
tion for our own rights. 


And finally I give you a splendid edi- 
torial, also from the Denver Bulletin: 


PUBLIC POWER WELCOMED 


The proposed Arkansas Valley Authority 
plan of Representative ELtuis in Washington 
whereby thousands of electricity consumers 
in Colorado and five other States would 
enjoy reduced rates and farmers would enjoy 
the benefits of flood and dust bowl control 
will be heartily welcomed by most citizens 
in Colorado, 


The Governor claimed in his inaugural 
address to be opposed to the Arkansas Valley 
Authority on the ground that it would take 
over streams and rivers in Colorado which are 
now used for irrigation purposes. 

But the Governor did not reason that 
damming up some of these rivers to generate 
cheap power would be the germ of con- 
tinued and extensive expansion of industrial 
activity in the State. Scores of factories 
and manufacturing centers always concen- 
trate around cheap-power centers. 

It is true that a very few farmers along 
the Arkansas River would be forced out but 
most of them would be tickled pink to sell 
their farms to the Arkansas Valley Authority 
to get out from under their mortgages. Near- 
ly every farm along the river is mortgaged to 
the bankers. The Arkansas Valley Authority 
would pay good prices. 

Wouldn’t it be far wiser to close up a few 
farms and place in their stead huge fac- 
tories employing thousands of men? Colo- 
rado would be better off than now. 


In closing, may I repeat what I have 
said before on the floor of this House: 
“Not a drop of water that is needed for 
irrigation should be permitted to waste 
itself down our rivers to the sea.” 

If Colorado wants to retain all the 
waters of the Arkansas for this purpose 
we are not only willing but we want to 
help you store them and thus relieve the 
lower valley of the millions of dollars of 
annual flood damage which we have 
been suffering with increasing terror for 
more than a century. 





Lessons From the Fall of France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
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ARTICLE BY ANDRE MORIZE 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday 
there was published in the Washington 
Star an article by Andre Morize, who 
was, preceding the collapse of France, the 
Director of the French Ministry of Infor- 
mation. He is now in this country, serv- 
ing as professor of French literature at 
Harvard University. 

In this article he sets forth the princi- 
pal causes of the collapse of France. He 
shows the operation and effective power 
of German propaganda, sabotage, and 
“fifth column” activities. 

In the hope their experiences will prove 
a lesson to us, I am placing that article 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and trust 
every Member of Congress and public 
Official will read it and take a more active 
hand in the preparation of our defenses 
against this kind of attack. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star] 
LESSONS FROM THE FALL OF FRANCE 
(By Andre Morize) 

What were the causes of the collapse of 
France? I have always objected to the prac- 
tice of one nation lecturing another, and I 
am here offering no practical advice as to 
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what “lessons” can be derived from the de- 
feat of France. Simply as a witness, without 
any specialized competence, I should like to 
describe certain factors which seem to me to 
have been decisive in that catastrophe. 

“Treachery” must be eliminated as a major 
cause of the French defeat. 

Daladier, Gamelin, Reynaud, and many 
others were good Frenchmen, but deficient in 
many ways. I believe they wanted to serve 
France; unfortunately, they did not know 
how. They can be sent before supreme courts 
or courts martial today or tomorrow; I am 
quite sure that no actual treason or treachery 
will be brought to light. They were not up 
to the task, and that is all. France was not 
betrayed, France was conquered. Let’s be 
good sports about it. 

For France, the lesson was bitter: To or- 
ganize and to wage the war, Germany had— 
still has—an extraordinary crew. Hitler is a 
genius, with all the characteristics of genius. 
In many ways, he is ripe for the insane 
asylum, but, like many inmates, he is gifted 
with a tremendous vision, a complete scorn 
for conventional ethics, an absolute disdain 
for mediocre contingencies that may stand 
in his way. He is visionary and impractical, 
half-baked culturally, and mystically enthu- 
siastic about his own ends; a tremendous in- 
spiration, creative of fanaticism, and un- 
bounded devotion. 


POWERFUL ACCOMPLICES 


This man has found to help him a group 
of accomplices whose positive qualities exactly 
complement his faults and deficiencies. 
Goering, Goebbels, von Ribbentrop, the mili- 
tary, naval, and high commanders, supply 
everything Hitler lacks; the team may be just 
what we call unscrupulous and despicable 
gangsters, but it is an admirabie and powerful 
team. 

France had no such team. France had no 
leaders of genius. France had no man for 
the unforeseen task. France was defeated. 
And this is a lesson. 

Democratic France was not in perfect 
health to face the challenge of events. In- 
ternal quarrels, petty party discords, a weak 
stand against extremist perils of fascism or 
communism, self-complacency, general weak- 
ening of the nervous system of the nation—~ 
all this is true enough. 

Plenty also has been said in France. While 
defeated generals were being decorated in 
Clermont-Ferrand after the armistice, the 
reactionary leaders of the new government 
were loudly denouncing the failures of de- 
mocracy, the rotting of the regime which had 
led France to her disaster. 

This is a lesson, too, reminding us that 
democracy is a delicate and sensitive or- 
ganism, whose health can be undermined by 
various microbes which are not essentially 
peculiar to the French political climate. 
There must be some sort of political hygiene 
for each and every great democratic body in 
the world of today. 

There is the lesson about propaganda. 
Some of us, French, British, or Americans, 
thought we knew what the word and the 
thing signified. A few months in Paris con- 
vinced me that we had no idea what Ger- 
man propaganda actually represents. 

We thought it meant a sort of intensive 
advertising, intended to present things and 
ideas in a certain favorable light, to impose 
upon an unguarded public certain views, 
opinions, or theories. The French had a 
word for it; they called it “bourrage de crane,” 
and, having a sense of humor, they thought 
they could deal with it with a laugh, or, at 
least, an understanding smile. 

But propaganda “a la Goebbels” is some- 
thing serious, far-reaching, and deadly. It is 
a weapon, and a: poisonous one. 

WAR OF PROPAGANDA 


We had 8 months of what was wittily 
called here a phoney war, with nothing hap- 
pening, just sitting down and waiting. Waite 
ing for the beginning of the real thing. 
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We failed to realize that during those 8 
months, day and night, hour after hour, 
Germany was waging war, and not a phony 
war, but a destructive, corroding, and, to use 
Hitler’s own word, a “rotting” war—the war 
of propaganda. What does it mean? 

It means first a tremendous machinery, 
with thousands of well-trained men, unlim- 
ited resources, uncanny ingenuity. 

It means, for instance, having 135 agents 
in Brussels alone, each one with a definite 
job, penetrating like the tentacles of an 
octopus, each and every proffession, adminis- 
tration, educational institution, social circle, 
trade, or craft. It means being able to op- 
pose to a dozen French radio stations about 
65 powerful outfits broadcasting at the rate 
of 20 to 24 hours a day. 

It means repeating in an obsessing manner 
some slogans or simple ideas which, in the 
long run, permeate the public opinion of the 
enemy country, act on its morale, warp its 
normal way of thinking. 

It means distributing literature, pamphlets, 
fake newspapers, personal letters, not by the 
thousand but by the million. 

It means sending to our men in the Maginot 
Line anonymous letters telling them that, on 
such a day, at such a place, their wives had 
misbehaved with British soldiers. 

It means hammering hundreds of times 
every day upon French listeners: “L’Angle- 
terré fournit les machines, les Francais four- 
nissent les poitrines” (England furnishes the 
machines, the French furnish the men), or 
“L’Angleterre combattra jusqu’au dernier 
Francais” (England will fight to the last 
Frenchman). This was done even between 
the movements of symphonies played in 
Munich or Berlin. 

It means getting poor French prisoners of 
war to come to the microphone in Stuttgart 
to tell their families in France that the Ger- 
mans were treating them well; that they loved 
the French and hated the British, and that 
it was too bad to prolong such an absurd 
war. 

It means using every possible despicable 
method to undermine the nerves, the morale, 
and the hopes of a country at war—it means 
to “rot” the enemy. 

Believe me, this is a lesson. 

There is the lesson about the “fifth col- 
umn.” The authentic and complete story 
will be written some day. A few chapters 
we already know, but we still have a great 
deal to learn. To us, from the morning of 
the invasion of Holland, it was a stunning, 
tragic, sickening revelation. I know that the 
subject lends itself to sensational detective- 
story writing. Nevertheless, the facts are 
here, and they are more amazing than any 
wild dime novel ever published. 

The simple and undeniable fact is that, 
for years, in Holland, Belgium, and France, 
and I speak only of what I know, Germany 
had achieved a systematic invasion, com- 
pleted a war machine, minutely organized to 
the smallest detail, and that when the signal 
was given, that machine was set in motion. 

THE “FIFTH COLUMN” 

Entire regiments of Germans living in 
Holland as peaceful tradesmen, tailors, wait- 
ers, owners of delicatessen stores, boarding 
houses, or beer parlors, who suddenly ap- 
peared at assigned places in uniforms with 
complete equipment, crews to blow up 
bridges, set factories afire, destroy railroad 
connections, dynamite canal locks. In Bel- 
gium, men to signal bombarding airplanes, 
guide invading columns, paralyze communi- 
cations; in France, men to send fake tele- 
phone communications to upset troop move- 
ments or start hordes of refugees on the 
roads, hopelessly jamming military opera- 
tions, agents to prepare billets and supplies 
or to spread panic. 

In Paris remarkable personalities who pre- 
sented themselves as _ intellectual exiles, 
writers, or artists, and succeeded in making 
themselves members of the most exclusive 
sets, able journalists who for more than 4 
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years worked as elevator boys in the offices of 
Paris Soir, to hand the whole organization 
over to the Germans the day of their arrival. 
In Vichy itself, a former hotel porter who 
came back as a captain to install the Ger- 
mans in the best hotels, and knew every- 
thing about the bathrooms and the wine 
lists—and so on ad infinitum. 

The “fifth column” is not a legend but a 
deadly reality—and this is a lesson. 

There is the lesson of organized sabotage. 

It can be summed up in a few sentences: 
After the monstrous (although logical) pact 
which united anti-Communist nazi-isr- and 
anti-Nazi communism, Germany used some 
of the French Communists as tools to hin- 
der, slow up, or paralyze war industry in 
France. The money came from Germany to 
be paid through Soviet agencies in Paris. 
Agents worked on the spot, causing a sort of 
invisible, steady, unaccountable sabotage, 
the consequences of which are incalculable. 
Here an overloaded boiler would explode, 
there a machine tool would be greased with 
oil mixed with an abrasive, now a carload of 
bolts and nuts destined to Bordeaux would 
go to Toulouse, then parts for a certain type 
of plane would go to a factory making planes 
of another type. 


LACK OF INFORMATION 


There is the lesson about intelligence serv- 
ice, a sad lesson, which can be told in nine 
words: We thought we knew, and we did not 
know. Oh, yes; we had secret service and 
spies and confidential information galore; 
honest men working hard, using methods 
they believed to be good. 

Where the weakness lay, I cannot tell, be- 
cause I do not know. But the fact remains, 
we had insufficient information, and the 
Germans were terribly well informed 
Planes and tanks and motorized units were 
being built by Germany in numbers infinitely 
greater than we thought; we did not know, 
with full accuracy. We had in Paris that; 
awful feeling that nothing was done, said, 
or even thought that was not, in some mys: 
terious way, instantly received by the Ger- 
man service of information. 

There is the lesson about preparedness 
This is simple enough. We thought we were 
ready, and we were not. We honestly be- 
lieved that we had “the best army in the 
world,” and to help us entertain that illu- 
sion the whole world, including the Germans, 
would join the chorus on every occasion. 

Now the fact was that our army was not 
the best in the world, since another army 
beat it to pieces. 

And this teaches what preparedness means: 
It means for a whole nation, under strict iron 
discipline, to devote every possible bit of 
effort and energy to the preparation for war, 
if war looms over the horizon. It means to 
put its destinies in the hands of technicians 
who know, not of politicians who talk. There 
is no halfway, no substitute, no short cut. It 
is either war with preparedness or no pre- 
paredness and defeat. 

France had the illusion of being ready; she 
was not. She lost and fell. This is a lesson. 
There is the lesson about air superiority. 

We knew vaguely that Germany was bui!d- 
ing planes. We talked about it; but mean- 
while we did not build planes, at least not 
enough. Why? This is not the question to- 
day. The only important fact is that we 
were inferior in air power, and so we lost the 
battle. The war will be won by the nation 
or the group of nations which will have the 
mastery of the air, and that is all. 

I have no more tragic recollection than 
that of my conversations with soldiers com- 
ing back from the battle front after the de- 
feat. Always the same refrain: “We were 
crushed by German dive bombers coming in 
waves every 5 minutes, and there was not a 
French or British plane in sight.” This tells 
the whole story. One thousand bombers 
would have won the battle of Sedan, which 
we lost. This is a lesson. 
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There is the lesson about the value of time. 
The word “blitzkrieg” is becoming a cliche; 
we are losing track of its tragic connotations. 
Both French and British were dilatory and 
procrastinating, thinking in terms of months 
or years, while the German general staff was 
thinking—and acting—in terms of days or 
hours. This is a lesson. 

There is the lesson about philosophy of 
war and military doctrines. It can be ex- 
pressed in two lines: Both French and British 
general staffs thought of this war in terms 
of 1918, not in terms of 1940. A victory was 
won 22 years ago; therefore, we were in pos- 
session of a recipe to win more victories. Of 
course, improvements had to be introduced, 
new weapons, new tactics for tanks, motor- 
ized units, aviation. (In fact, there were 
some young technicians, such as a certain 
Colonel de Gaulle, who were writing books 
about it.) But the general staffs knew bet- 
ter; there existed a sacrosanct orthodoxy 
about the “eternal principles” of warfare, 
illustrated by the great examples of the last 
war. 

Liaison of the various arms, occupation of 
the terrain, continuity of the front, value 
of fortified positions to stop an offensive, 
these and a few others were intangible 
tenets. With the building of the Maginot 
Line, another article was added to the creed. 
The impregnability of a scientifically con- 
structed line of defense. This Maginitis, as 
some called it, was not a healthy influence 
to maintain a high offensive spirit. The 
lessons of Spain and Poland were not heeded. 
They could not, the high command felt, 
apply to the best army in Europe. This is 
why, after the 10th of May, both French 
and British lines were broken to pieces, 
literally by an army which was led by a 
general staff free from all traditional dog- 
mas, and applying methods which came as 
a surprise and an irresistible shock. Un- 
critical faithfulness to obsolete principles 
proved a disastrous factor, and taught, too 
late, another lesson. 

These are some of the facts a French- 
man recently back from defeated France 
can tell about the catastrophe of a country 
he loves more than anything in the world. 
These facts are all beyond doubt or discus- 
sion. They are tragic, sad, often humili- 
ating. To speak about them would break 
my heart, if I were not sure that there may 
be some good in telling about them. 

I might have kept my remarks on a higher, 
more ideological or philosophical plane; if 
I kept close to those material and concrete 
facts, it is simply because my sorrowful con- 
viction is that France, a_ peace-loving, 
humane, civilized, and brilliant nation, lost 
and was conquered on account of such ma- 
terial, concrete, and brutal facts. 

Whether they contain a lesson, or several, 
for America, is not for me, a Frenchman, to 
decide. 
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Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD of 
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January 6, 1941, there was printed a 
savage attack on the president and fac- 
ulty of Harvard University. This had 
originally appeared in Frank C. Wal- 
drop’s column in the Washington Times- 
Herald. The article hinted that men like 
Prof. W. E. Hocking, who differs from 
the president of the University on for- 
eign policy, might be purged. Professor 
Hocking has himself replied to this at- 
tack, and under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include his letter 
to the Washington Times-Herald, Jan- 
uary 24, 1941. 
The letter follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 24, 1941] 
ON HARVARD 


Your issue of January 6 carried an article 
by Frank C. Waldrop purporting to describe 
conditions at Harvard affecting liberty of 
opinion on the part of faculty and students 
in regard to the war, As I happen to repre- 
sent a minority view in the Harvard faculty, 
permit me to say that the picture given in 
the article is essentially unfair. 

It is not to be expected that faculty 
opinion on issues so vital as those which 
now confront the Nation would not seek 
corporate expression and influence. 

The Harvard group for American defense 
exercises these functions as a majority 
group, and, if you will, as a pressure group. 
But it does so as a private group, in no sense 
presuming to speak for the university; and, 
in my experience, it is hard to see how any 
such group could have carried on its work 
with more scrupulous regard for differing 
views among colleagues. 

But the chief misrepresentation of your 
article is in what concerns President Conant. 

Mr. Waldrop speaks of him as “laying 
down a party line,” a suggestion calculated 
to arouse the indignation of every Harvard 
man; no one treasures more than Mr. Conant 
the traditional independence of thought 
among the members of the faculty. 

And to insinuate that he allows his per- 
sonal position in regard to the war to affect 
the justice of his relations within the uni- 
versity is a calumny without a shred of truth 
in its basis. 

WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, 
Professor of Philosophy, 
Harvard University. 
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Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System network on Janu- 
ary 23: 

From the beginning of time man has ad- 
vanced along the natural highways of the 
world, Civilization developed on the banks of 


mighty rivers. Political, economic, and mili- 
tary conquests were made by those who gained 
control of the important waterways of the 
various continents. 

The ancient Phoenicians, the first to sail 
the sea by night, developed one of the great 
commercial nations of the ancient world. By 
water they sailed to Britain. They controlled 
the trade from India and Africa. They found- 
ed the ancient colony of Carthage. They set- 
tled in Spain, in Sicily, in Malta. They grew 
in wealth and power only so long as they were 
able to control the seas over which came 
essential commerce. 

The same is true of Syria, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. Syria grew in power by virtue of 
control of the Tigris-Euphrates River, a sec- 
tion of one of the three ancient trade routes 
to India. Egypt controlled the Nile, Rome the 
Tiber. In turn, they dominated the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

In many portions of the world water routes 
were not available and man has always tried 
to supplement these by the construction of 
highways. Each nation, each great ruler and 
leader, realized that transportation was essen- 
tial to economic growth, to military conquest. 
The rapid movement of men and supplies was 
necessary if conquered territory was to be re- 
tained and its products turned to profit. 

Military leaders have always devoted a con- 
siderable part of their efforts to the construc- 
tion of roads. In fact, portions of the roads 
built by ancient Rome are still in use. 

In America our Nation grew to economic 
and political greatness because of its vast 
network of communication systems. Our 
waterways, railroads, and highways have 
welded the 48 States into the world’s greatest 
commercial and political union. 

The first explorers in America found only 
a network of winding Indian trails. Horses 
were unknown until brought here by the 
Spaniards. The Indians and early settlers 
followed the rivers and streams, carrying 
canoes and baggage from one river to another. 
A road was opened from Boston to New York. 
Another was opened from New York to Phila- 
delphia. This trip required 2 days of hard 
driving. When Washington became Presi- 
dent there were only 1,875 miles of post roads 
in the whole land. The first hard-surface, 
broken-stone road of any importance was 
built in 1795. It was a 62-mile privately 
owned toll road from Philadelphia to Lan- 
caster. The National Pike, designed to serve 
the Northwest Territory, was started in 1806. 
It was the first main road built with Federal 
funds, and some of the old toll houses still 
stand along present U. S. Route 40. 

Practically all early roads were merely 
cleared stretches of dirt.. By the use of 
broken stone and planks or slabs, efforts were 
made to increase their usefulness. 

The invention of the automobile at the 
beginning of this century was destined to 
change the future of America. In 1911 the 
first automobile crossed the United States. 
It required 66 days to cover the 1,500-mile 
trip from Denver to Los Angeles. Better 
automobiles required better roads and better 
reads stimulated the production of faster 
cars. 

Today, the United States has one-third of 
the total road mileage of the entire world. 
Transportation facilities broke down State 
barriers, erased local prejudices, and per- 
mitted 31,000 rural-letter carriers and 230,000 
other postal employees to bring news, which, 
along with the radio, has made our people 
the best informed and most intelligent in 
the world. 

On the other hand, the lack of adequate 
roads has contributed much to the fall of 
many democracies of Europe in the past year. 
Great hordes of refugees, men, women, and 
children, filled the narrow roads, fleeing be- 
fore the advancing troops of Hitler. This 
made it impossible to move men and sup- 
plies to the battle line or to arrange any 
satisfactory defense. Panic and hopelessness 
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spread to the defending armies. Bombs 
added to the confusion. Men at the front 
were forced to surrender when relief and sup- 
plies failed to arrive. To say the least, in- 
adequate highways were largely responsible 
for the rapid defeat of Belgium and France. 

Today, our people desire a system of im- 
pregnable defense. How fast we work may 
determine how long we will be able to main- 
tain our democratic form of government and 
our customary way of life. 

We need a powerful Navy to control the 
ocean waterways over which an enemy must 
first come to reach the shores of the 
Americas. 

We need trained troops, tanks, and guns 
for our coastal defense. We need guns to 
protect us from attacks through the air. We 
must be able to move these rapidly along 
our coast or across our land to any point 
where a need may arise. 

To do this, modern highways are needed 

as never before. In 1921, Congress realized 
that there was a close relationship between 
highways and national defense and passed 
the Federal Highway Act, designed to create 
a system of Federal roads and to give mone- 
tary assistance to the States for highway con- 
struction. Since the passage of the act, 
Federal authorities have consulted Army and 
Navy officials in the formulation of the na- 
tional program. Fortunately, practically all 
the roads most essential for national defense 
are also those most needed in the normal 
peacetime activities of our people. 
_ Military equipment has little use except in 
time of danger. Money spent for highways 
will have a continuing use regardless of 
future world conditions. 

Opened last year was the first ideal defense 
highway in the United States, extending 160 
miles from Harrisburg, Pa., to Pittsburgh. 
It has two lanes of traffic in each direction, 
a maximum grade of only 3 percent, and no 
curve of more than 6 degrees. No road or 
Tailroad crosses it and entry to the road can 
be gained at only 11 points. An average 
speed of 90 miles an hour is possible. A 
modern motorized infantry division contains 
1,308 vehicles, and on the road makes an ex- 
tended column of 81 miles. On the Penn- 
sylvania superhighway troops, guns, and sup- 
plies could be moved in record time. This 
project cost $70,000,000, and many similar 
reads are desperately needed now, especially 
in the more congested areas of the Nation, 
but it would be impossible to immediately 
construct the 3 such roads from coast to 
coast or the 4 proposed roads from Canada to 
our southern border. As a part of a long- 
range plan, more important sections are pos- 
sible and highly desirable. 

Immediate attention must be given ta 
2,900 miles of road that furnish access to 
camps, factories, airports, and other defense 
units. This will require $200,000,000, accord- 
ing to Thomas H. MacDonald, United States 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 

Also, on the main defense highways of the 
Nation are at least 1,800 bridges over which 
it is impossible to transport tanks and other 
heavy motorized equipment. These must, in 
most cases, be reconstructed. In a few in- 
stances they can be reinforced. This part of 
the defense program cannot be delayed be- 
cause our whole Army is being mechanized 
as rapidly as possible. 

In the United States there are more than 
30,000,000 motor vehicles owned and operated 
by our civilian population. In an emergency 
it is impossible to order all’these from our 
highways. Millions of our workers have no 
other means of transportation to and from 
work, and the products of our mines and 
factories are as essential to defense as mili- 
tary equipment. These vehicles alone, or in 
coordination with the railroads and water- 
ways, constitute our great transportation 
system. 

The need for better highways has grown 
year by year, as the horse-drawn load of 4 
tons grew to a loaded truck of 12 tons. The 
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5-ton tank of yesterday has now grown to a 
tank of 50 tons. 

Great sums of money have been collected 
from the motorist by the Federal, State, and 
local governments, and the old policy of 
making the land owner build the road for 
the motorist has changed. The motorist, by 
various special taxes, furnishes the money to 
build the roads he primarily uses. 

There has been a continuous effort to pre- 
vent diversion of gasoline, oil, and license 
taxes for purposes other than road building. 
The need for ali available funds for road 
building was never as acute as it is today. 

Weak bridges would prevent the use of 
most roads for new and necessary army equip- 
ment. Congested areas within and between 
our cities, would in some cases wholly prevent, 
and in all cases seriously delay the mobility 
of our armed forces. 

At some future critical day it is wholly 
possible that an old bridge or inadequate road 
may bring most disastrous consequences for 
our Nation by blocking the very units of de- 
fense upon which success depends. 

Always in the past the funds coliected by 
the Federal tax on gasoline and oil have gone 
into the general fund of the Treasury, just as 
do the income taxes, and other Federal reve- 
nue. Congress has appropriated from this 
general fund such money as it decides upon 
for the Federal-aid system of highways. This 
fund has been much less than the amount of 
tax collected from the motorist. In fact, in 
1940, the Federal Government collected $376,- 
000,000 from the motorist, while Congress 
appropriated less than half that amount for 
Federal-aid roads. 

After consuitation with Mr. Caley, executive 
secretary of the Ohio Good Roads Federation, 
I have proposed in a bill which I have in- 
troduced, that Federal taxes collected from 
the motorist be placed in a separate fund of 
the Treasury and appropriated to the full 
amount each year. This would greatly in- 
crease the speed with which we could build 
our major highway system. 

This would not interfere with the appropri- 
ation of relief funds for the construction of 
secondary farm-to-market roads. It would 
create a sound, fair, and coordinated high- 
way program, not only in this pericd of emer- 
gency, but in normal times as well. 

The history of ail nations, ancient and 
modern, teaches us the importance of a high- 
way system capable of serving every need. 

We have much to defend in America, ma- 
terial wealth, religious freedom, democratic 
government. Our chain of defense can be 
no stronger than its weakest link. Let us 
determine that our highway system, like our 
patriotism, will be capable of meeting any 
possible test. 





Dr. William M. Leiserson on Labor and 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speeker, if there is one thing needed 
above all others in connection with our 
discussion of the place of labor in the 


national-defense program and the avoid- | to postpone strikes for 30 days. 





ance of block-outs, strikes, or other stop- 
pages of work—it is a fair and level- 
headed analysis of the factors that really 
motivate people. 

No one is better able to give us such an 
analysis than Dr. William M. Leiserson, 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, who speaks perhaps from a more 
important experience in labor relations 
than any other man in America. 

For these reasons I am asking permis- 
sion to include Dr. Leiserson’s article ap- 
pearing in the New York Times for Janu- 
ary 12, 1941, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

The article follows: 


[From the New York Times of January 12, 
1941] 

LABOR AND DEFENSE—A PROPOSAL BY LEISERSON 

(By William M. Leiserson, member, National 

Labor Relations Board, former Chairman, 

National Mediation Board) 

Strikes in defense industries have excited 
the public mind and many suggestions are 
being made to cope with labor disputes. They 
run from postponement of strike action for 
a cooiing-off period to a strict ban against 
strikes in the defense industries, with com- 
pulsory arbitration. Some of the proposals 
already have been embodied in bills now be- 
fore Congress. 

Contrary to popular belief, however, there 
is nothing like an epidemic or wave of strikes 
at the present time. The so-called outbreak 
of strikes which is causing so much public 
concern appears to be somewhat like Lincoln 
Steffens’ crime wave, which turned out to be 
only an increase in the diligence of newspaper- 
men reporting crime news. The time lost in 
1940 because of strikes was only about one- 
half of the 1939 figure. 

The increased concern about strikes, there- 
fore, is not because of any increase in strikes. 
On the contrary, the deciine in strikes is most 
encouraging, and care must be exercised to 
insure against reversing what may be a signifi- 
cant trend toward fewer strikes. 

Strikes are front-page news nowadays be- 
cause of their relation to production for 
national defense, but there is essentially 
nothing new in the current discussions. 
Force as a medium for settling labor disputes 
usually is suggested during critical times. 
Whenever strikes vitally affect public inter- 
ests there is agitation for legal prohibition. 
It was that way in the World War, but when 
machinery for handling industrial disputes 
was devised it was based largely on voluntary 
action with a minimum of legal force. 

For force, whether exercised by the Gov- 
ernment or by private parties, does not settle 
labor disputes and will not bring sustained 
and efficient production. A law that restricts 
or abolishes the right to strike without pro- 
viding machinery for prompt handling of 
grievances and just demands of working 
people is bound to result in discontent if 
not in open disobedience of the legal man- 
date to work. Neither result will bring the 
production the Nation needs. On the other 
hand, if machinery is provided for prompt 
adjustment of grievances and negotiation of 
reasonable demands, then legal compulsion 
to remain at work is unnecessary. Men work 
best without compulsion, and willing work- 
ers bring the greatest and most efficient 
production. 

Laws to prohibit strikes do not prevent 
them. The experience of Australia with com- 
pulsory arbitration and our own Kansas In- 
dusirial Court law made this abundantly 
clear, Under both systems long and bitter 
strikes occurred. It is a naive notion that 
a law can abolish strikes. It can only make 
them illegal. In some of our States sympa- 
thetic strikes and strikes for closed shops are 
illegal, but strikes for these purposes occur 
just the same. 

Much discussion centers around proposals 
A bill em- 
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bodying this proposal has been introduced in 
Congress, and its sponsor has announced that 
the Railway Labor Act postpones strikes for 
30 days. Because of the success of this act 
in preventing interruption of transportation, 
a 30-day postponement is proposed for all de- 
fense industries. But here is a complete mis- 
conception of the Railway Labor Act. The 
primary provision of this act is not to post- 
pone strikes for 30 days, but to place a positive 
duty on employers as well as employees to 
give 30 days’ notice of any “intended changes 
in agreements” affecting wages, hours, work- 
ing rules, or other conditions of employment. 


The railway statute provides for the signing 
of written collective agreements between rep- 
resentatives of employers and of employees, 
and it establishes agencies and procedures 
for the settlement of disputes by conciliation, 
mediation, and arbitration. If all these fail, 
then there is provision for appointment of 
an emergency fact-finding board with power 
to recommend but not to enforce its recom- 
mendations. And pending all these pro- 
cedures and for 30 days thereafter no change 
shall be made in the rates of pay, rules, or 
working conditions or established practices in 
effect prior to the time the dispute arose. 


Clearly this is no mere strike postponement 
or prohibition law. It is primarily concerned 
with handling grievances and settling dis- 
putes, and it stays the hand of the employer 
and his management as well as of the em- 
ployees while conferences are going on. A 
positive duty is also imposed on “all carriers, 
their officers, agents, and employees,” to exert 
every reasonable effort to make and maintain 
collective-bargaining agreements and to set- 
tle all disputes of whatever character by con- 
ciliation, mediation, and arbitration. Pres- 
sure is applied on employer as much as on 
employee, but there is very little compulsion 
and no prohibition of strikes. 

Any truly American labor policy for defense 
or for war must be based on our democratic 
processes. It must provide the means for 
encouraging and enlisting the voluntary co- 
operation of all elements of our population 
with as little compulsion as possible. 

Our Government has embarked on the de- 
fense program and is going forward with it 
because our people have so willed it. Our 
working people, like our farmers, business- 
men, professional workers, and all other 
classes, are convinced of the need. Let no 
one group, therefore, cast aspersion on the 
others by saying that we must have a law 
to compel the others to do their part. 

Compulsory legislation will not be needed 
to induce wage earners to extend their hours 
of employment or working days per week or 
to modify regulations for the protection of 
women and young people in industrial em- 
ployment, or even to relax standards designed 
to safeguard health and safety, if it should 
become necessary to do so for the defense of 
the country. 


The experience of Great Britain, as de- 
scribed by Sir Walter Citrine, secretary of the 
British Trade Union Congress, on his recent 
visit here, should be an object lesson to us. 
Britain did not compel labor to lower its 
standards of work, wages, and hours. It 
merely provided governmental machinery by 
which employers and wage earners might vol- 
untarily adjust labor standards from time to 
time as the need arose. All is done by nego- 
tiation and agreement. Workers have will- 
ingly increased their hours of labor when nec- 
essary and when no unemployed labor was 
available. And employers willingly agree that 
in each case it should be a temporary change 
for the emergency need, with automatic re- 
version to the normal standards as soon as 
the emergency passes. 


Our own democratic traditions in dealing 
with labor relations as exemplified by our 
methods adopted during the last war and by 
our provisions for the railway industry also 
point to a labor policy for defense industries 
quite different from the legal compulsion that 
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is used by dictators and that has been pro- 
posed in some bills recently introduced in 
Congress. 

A brief outline of such an American labor 
policy for defense is suggested in the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The Government through the Advisory 
Commission to the Council on National De- 
fense should invite the publicly recognized 
spokesmen of employers and labor groups to 
a conference to consider the problems of 
maintaining uninterrupted and increasing 
production and proper standards of employ- 
ment, wages, and working rules for securing 
the greatest possible efficiency. 

(2) First item for discussion might well 
be the organization needed for securing and 
managing the cooperative thought and ef- 
forts of working people and employers in 
dealing with the problems that arise in con- 
nection with defense production. These 
problems are of two general kinds—labor 
disputes and labor standards. During the 
last war we had a war labor board to deal 
with labor disputes and a war labor policies 
board that was concerned with labor stand- 
ards. It would be well to discuss therefore 
whether the Labor Division of the Defense 
Commission does not need to be organized 
into two sections—one for dealing with labor 
relations and the other for labor standards. 

(3) With respect to labor relations, in our 
last emergency the war labor board was to 
a large extent concerned with protecting 
labor’s right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively and with conducting elections to 
choose representatives for bargaining. At 
present, however, these duties are entrusted 
by law to the National Labor Relations Board, 
and so the Defense Commission need not 
concern itself with them. For dealing with 
the ordinary labor disputes over terms of 
employment and for the avoidance of strikes 
growing out of these there is need for more 
adequate procedures and for a central agency. 
Consideration needs to be given, therefore, to 
the establishment of a Federal conciliation 
or mediation board that will coordinate the 
conciliation efforts of the Defense Commis- 
sion and the Department of Labor as well as 
the mediation work of other Federal and 
State agencies, and organize them all into 
a unified mediation system. 

(4) Before such a centralized mediation 
agency can be established, however, it is 
necessary to consider and to adopt principles, 
policies, and procedures to guide and to con- 
trol the mediation work. The representa- 
tives of the employers and labor organiza- 
tions might therefore be asked to enter into 
a@ general understanding that they agree for 
themselves and that they will recommend 
to all those they represent that something 
like the following principles and policies 
shall be adopted by all employer and labor 
organizations to govern labor relations dur- 
ing the defense emergency: 

a. It shall be the duty of all employers, 
their managers and agents, and employees to 
exert every reasonable effort to make and 
maintain agreements concerning wages, 
hours, conditions of employment, and work- 
ing rules. 

b. All disputes, whether arising out of ex- 
isting agreements or not, shall be considered 
and, if possible, decided with all expedition 
in conference between representatives desig- 
nated and authorized so to confer on behalf 
of the parties. 

c. Employers aud representatives of em- 
ployees shall give at least 30 days’ written 
notice of any intended change in rates of 
pay, rules, or working conditions, and the 
time and place for the beginning of confer- 
ences between the parties interested in such 
changes shall be agreed upon within 10 days 
after receipt of said notice, and the time for 
the conference shall be within the 30 days 
provided in the notice. 

d. If at the expiration of the 30 days the 
dispute is not settled, the time for confer- 





ences may be extended by mutual agreement, 
and if thereafter the controversy is not re- 
solved the parties may refer the dispute to 
the mediation agencies of the Government. 
Should the parties fail to do this, the Gov- 
elInment mediation agencies may proffer their 
services; while the dispute is being mediated 
rates of pay, rules or working conditions shall 
not be altered by the employer. 

(5) These are the primary obligations of 
employers and employees under the Railway 
Labor Act for the prevention of interruption 
of transportation, and it seems reasonable 
to ask employers and employees engaged in 
defense production to assume similar obliga- 
tions. The obligations involve little of a 
compulsory character, but they are essential 
as a basis for voluntary cooperation in main- 
taining uninterrupted production and for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. If they 
are voluntarily agreed upon, the agreement 
should be duly signed by all parties and pro- 
mulgated by the President as a part of a 
national-labor policy voluntarily adopted. 
If for any reason the representatives do not 
feel they have authority so to obligate their 
constituents, they might well recommend to 
Congress that the principles and policies be 
enacted into law as they are already in the 
Railway Labor Act. 

(6) With some such principles adopted, 
the next step would be to consider the per- 
fection of the mediation organization and 
the establishment of mediation procedures. 
A Federal conciliation board attached to the 
Labor Division of the Defense Commission 
has already been mentioned. This might 
consist of three or five members appointed 
by the President, and all should be nationally 
known figures commanding the confidence of 
all elements of the public. 

(7) When .a dispute is referred to the 
Federal conciliation board for mediation, or 
when it proffers its services, the case should 
be assigned to a mediator who will promptly 
put himself in touch with the parties and use 
his best efforts to bring the parties to agree- 
ment. If he does not succeed, a regional di- 
rector or executive director should continue 
the efforts, and in the more-important cases 
a member of the board, or the whole board, 
should undertake the task. Should all these 
efforts fail, then the board should have the 
duty of trying to induce the parties to sub- 
mit their dispute to arbitration. 

(8) With such facilities the number of 
disputes that could not be settled some- 
where along the line would be very small, 
experience has well demonstrated. For this 
small number of unsettled cases provision 
can be made for the appointment of emerg- 
ency fact-finding boards which will hold 
hearings to determine the merits of the dis- 
putes with power to recommend settle- 
ments, but short of actual war conditions 
compulsory enforcement of the recommen- 
dations should be avoided. Experience has 
shown that with extremely rare exceptions 
the recommendations will serve as a basis for 
voluntary settlements. 

(9) Since the matters in dispute in the 
most difficult cases that are likely to require 
emergency boards will usually involve ques- 
tions of wages, hours, or important labor 
standards, consideration might be given to 
the establishment of a standards committee 
under the Defense Commission. Such a 
standards committee might be charged with 
two functions: 

First. To make current investigations of 
prevailing standards of wages, hours, and 
working conditions and the needs for alter- 
ing or modifying these; 

Second. To conduct negotiations from 
time to time with employer and labor or- 
ganizations for the purpose of getting volun- 
tary agreements with respect to changes in 
labor standards as special needs arise. In 
view of these functions it might be advis- 
able also to appoint the emergency fact- 
finding boards from among the members cf 
the Labor Standards Committee. 
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Such policies and procedures, whether 
adopted as an agreement with the Govern- 
ment or as an enactment of the Congress, 
would merely place the Government in the 
position of leading employers and workers 
in cooperative activities for defense pur- 
poses rather than requiring them to work or 
to obey commands without their consent. 
They provide means and methods by which 
the great masses of working people and 
those who direct their labor could freely 
express their own desire and will to help 
in the national-defense program. They 
avoid the unwelcome force and compulsion 
that assume lack of interest or patriotism 
on the part of those upon whom the Nation 
depends for defense production. These are 
the earmarks of a democratic and truly 
American labor policy. 
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ARTICLE BY GROSVENOR DAWE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, on 
Christmas Day, 1940, Mr. Grosvenor 
Dawe of Washington, executive director 
of the Institute of Knowledge, one time 
secretary of the Society of American 
Authors, and later editor of Nation’s 
Business, placed in writing his thoughts 
on world conditions. By unanimous con- 
sent I present for printing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp his article entitled 
“1941—A Year of Decision,” as follows: 

1941—A YEAR OF DECISION 
(By Grosvenor Dawe) 


The battle of the ages is on—a battle that 
may be decided in 1941. 

The battle lines pay no attention to an- 
cient or recent frontiers nor to the memories 
or forgiveness of former disputes with other 
nations, near or far—England, Mexico, or 
Spain, for instance. 

Coming fresh from a sunrise and churchly 
celebration of the Nativity, a deep impression 
Cemands expression on this day of days for 
Christendom. 

If there is one principle, above all others, 
in the Christian doctrine, it is that the indi- 
vidual has immeasurable value. To such an 
extent, therefore, as the present disturbed 
moment in human history is influenced by 
the appealing event of 1940 years ago, we are 
in an irrepressible conflict between those who 
believe in the spiritual dignity of man and 
those who do not. 

The battle lines are clear. Ranged on one 
side are the simple folk who ask only to be 
allowed to go their self-respecting ways with 
self-conscious intention to do their little best 
in whatever place they fill; and on the other 
the comparatively few in authority—no need 
to name them all nor at all—throughout the 
world, who regard their fellowmen as here 
to be herded, driven, and controlled in order 
that those above may have their will per- 
formed. Of such Adolf Hitler is only a type 
cr emblem of all who, in large ways and small, 
become drunk with power and who attack the 
doctrine—the dignity of man as possessor of 
unalienable rights, divinely imparted. 

Herman Rauschning, former intimate friend 
of Adolf Hitler, now for a little while an 
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actual power in this world, quotes him in the 
Voice of Destruction as saying: 

“To the Christian doctrine of the infinite 
significance of the individual soul and of 
personal responsibility, I oppose with icy 
ciarity the saving doctrine of the nothingness 
and insignificance of the individual human 
being.” 

As to what threatens us in North America, 
Rauschning reports Hitler as saying: “There 
will be no new Wilson arising to stir up 
America against us”; and also, “I guarantee, 
gentlemen, that at the right moment a new 
America will exist as our strongest supporter 
when we are ready to take the stride into 
overseas space.” Of the peace to come when 
might is foreseen by him as triumphant over 
right, we find Hitler saying, on page 599 of 
Mein Kampf: “A peace supported not by the 
palm branches of tearful, pacifist, profes- 
sional female mourners but founded by the 
victorious sword of a people of overlords 
which puts the world into the service of a 
higher culture.” 

If in 1941, or later, a Hitler peace should 
come—speaking for a moment of material 
things—our commerce of the seas will dis- 
appear, our exchange of products with others 
who in turn supply some of our necessities 
will only be permitted if it suits the will of 
the conquering overlords, our industries will 
be controlled by a remote power, and a free 
people will be enslaved because of too much 
ease. 

The battle lines are clear. We must under- 
stand that our men by millions, on the earth, 
in the air, and beneath the sea, supplied with 
boundless matériel, are as nothing in the 
battle unless expressive of the conviction of 
rightness in the hearts and minds of all ma- 
ture men and women scattered over our 
mountains, cultivating our prairies, and 
within hearing of our oceans’ foam. 

Our strength in the fight does not consist 
of great buildings nor great possessions, and 
certainly not in great and self-satisfied boast- 
ings, but in great hearts devoted to the great- 
est cause on earth—respect for the individual 
rights of man, lowly or high, on his way 
from the manger to his own Gethsemane of 
seif-forgetfulness. 

The wrong thought must give way to the 
right or this world is chaos; the demand for 
personal safety and comfort must give way 
to an understanding that struggle means 
strength, and devotion to ideals lifts us in- 
finitely above all lower creatures. The way 
we travel is equally honored in small things 
well done, as well as in great rebukes to self- 
ishness; for at the end, 1900 years ago, was 
self-forgetfulness. What greater thing can 
any man ask? 

In this morning’s paper Rudolph Hess is 
quoted as saying today in Germany: “Al- 
mighty God, you gave us our fuerher.” 

Of himself, Hitler has said to Herman 
Rauschning: “Providence has ordained that 
I should be the greatest liberator of hu- 
manity. I am freeing men from the dirty 
and degrading self-mortification of a chimera 
called conscience and morality.” 

So, not only we who have dwelt in ease and 
perhaps forgotten our indebtedness to great 
self-sacrificing souls must be aroused, but 
also be lined up—if we have eyes to see—with 
every man, woman, and child of all kindreds 
and tongues in the battle of the ages—a 
battle of right against might, a battle of free 
minds against delusions of greatness. Let us 
never forget that those whose tongues we 
know not have hearts and hopes like our 
own 

Millions may die that billions may live in 
the years to come, freed from fears, in a 





civilization based on the little or great indi- 
vidual man’s power for usefulness, in a uni- 
verse whose powers are alone sought out and 





interpreted by man, free to act for himself 
and governed only by consent and not by 
repressive compulsion. 
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So, as our Congress opens in 1941, let us 
not be compelled to listen to a mighty rush- 
ing wind of words denouncing Hitler, the 
deluded man, but rather let us heed the 
still, small voice of reason inviting us to join 
with all everywhere whose deeds and decisions 
unite them to us in valuing our own lives as 
spiritually dignified by the causes we live for 

Hitler says, “To the Christian doctrine or 
the infinite significance of the individual 
soul and of personal responsibility, I oppose 
with icy clarity the saving doctrine of the 
nothingness and insignificance of the indi- 
vidual human being.” What say we? What 
is our answer to be in 1941 and for every year 
of life? Let every high-minded man search 
himself and speak out so that all may hear 
and gird themselves for the battle of the 
ages. 





Americans Can Take Care of America 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, public 
sentiment is not always molded in or 
confined to metropolitan centers but is 
often the result of clear and sane think- 
ing on the part of the great masses who 
make up smaller community life. 

Like countless other American com- 
munities in my home town of Altoona, 
Pa., we have the neighborhood fire house, 
where people assemble on Many occa- 
sions and where the atmosphere is often 
laden with the sound of debate over local 
and national issues. In such an atmos- 
phere you have a true picture of the 
machinery of our Republic in action. 

With the burning question before the 
American people of whether or not 
America should become engaged in an- 
another futile World War, it is refresh- 
ing to realize in a world gone mad by 
crazed dictators that we in America 
regardless of our position in life, may 
express our opinions without fear of any 
acts of reprisal. 

-As an example of the cherished posses- 
sion of free speech and the right to 
assemble, I am inserting herewith a let- 
ter received from the firemen of No. 4 
station, Altoona, Pa., expressing their 
views in regard to America’s position in 
the present world crisis: 

ALTOONA, PA., January 24, 1941, 
Hon. JAMEs E. VAN ZANDT, 
Member of Congress, 
Old House Office Building. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, being your 
constituents and believing you to be very 
fair and open-minded on the national issues, 
desire to take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation of your personal viewpoint 
and to congratulate you on your stand. 

The press reports of Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh express our opinions very concretely, 
and we hope you will be guided in the main 
by opinions such as this and your own, which 
we know to be well founded on your ex- 
periences in the World War. 


Men like Wheeler, MacNider, Johnson, and 
others, we feel, have the country’s interest 
at heart and are above partisan politics and 
think that the United States should not ex- 
tend the Monroe Doctrine to world-wide 
proportions. We think that this country 
should be absolutely neutral in thought and 
action. This does not mean that we are in 
favor of an appeasement policy. We feel 
that this country should stand on its own 
feet. With the money already spent and ap- 
propriated our Navy should be second to 
none. 

We are just trying to say to you, Jimmrr, 
that we think Americans can take care of 
America, as, after all, our forefathers came 
over here to escape from foreign persecutions 
and entanglements. 

With best wishes, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
D. F. FETrTer, 
CHARLES E,. Morrison, 
Pau. L. AMHEISER, 
W. A. PIPer, 
Sam AKE, 
WILLIAM McBroom, 
ELLIOTT R. KEPHART. 
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PETITION OF CENTRAL TOWNSEND CLUB 
OF PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I present 
herewith a petition of the Central Town- 
send Club of Portland, Oreg., bearing 
upon the problem of aid to England and 
also action that should be taken with 
reference to aid to our own people: 


The administration, backed by a consider- 
able part of American public opinion, is 
committed to the proposition of giving Eng- 
land material aid short of war. This, of 
course, means that the resources of the 
United States are, without restriction, at the 
disposal of England in her war for democracy, 
but that the United States must not be 
involved in war. As Townsendites, we take 
no issue with this policy, provided this atti- 
tude is also the set policy in regard to our 
own people as well as the set policy toward 
a foreign nation. In other words, does this 
policy mean making available our own re- 
sources to our own people? Making available 
our own resources to our own 45,000,000 
people who are ill housed, ill fed, and ill 
clothed? If we provide for England's 45,- 
000,000 people, we should not discriminate 
against our own people. The resources of the 
United States belong to the American people 
first, not to the American people second; 
therefore the equal treatment of our own 
should be beyond question. If we provide 
for the foreigner without stint, and do not 
provide for our own, or stint our own people, 
then those who advocate the former and 
deny the latter bring into question their 
own patriotism. 

We believe that democracy means economic 
security and opportunity to make a living if 
the rights guaranteed under our Constitu- 
tion are to be preserved. If England occu- 
pies the first line of defense of this Nation, 
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as has been so often reiterated, then, even 
before that, the first line of defense of our 
own democracy is the establishment of the 
vitality of our own people on a firm founda- 
tion, From the vitality of our own people 
come all plans for defense and the vital 
bodies and minds to man the guns to ward 
off aggression. The right to live must be 
established at home as well as abroad if we 
are to be preserved as a nation. We cannot 
hope to preserve democracy abroad if we do 
not preserve democracy at home, and eco- 
nomic security at home is the foundation of 
democracy. If we stand by England with our 
resources, that does not mean that we must 
be untrue to ourselves and deny to our own 
people those same resources. 


Now is the time to establish an economic 
cushion for the Nation, to establish the vi- 
tality of the whole people and guarantee our 
democracy and to be able to meet the post- 
war depression, for economists predict an 
economic collapse after the war with which 
the present depression cannot compare. We 
believe that to establish the vitality of our 
people on a firm foundation requires an all- 
inclusive plan, a plan in its effects applying to 
all the people within the Nation. We believe 
that since industry has declared the retire- 
ment of the aged we must provide for the 
aged and youth must be given opportunity 
to work. We believe that the aged, having 
invested in their children and thus guaran- 
teed the continuance of government, are en- 
titled, as a matter of right, to an annuity. 
We believe that the aged should not be re- 
quired to take an oath of poverty and thus 
disgrace themselves, and that the annuity 
provided should be raisea by a gross income 
tax of 2 percent on all incomes above $3,000 
a@ year. We believe in imposing a duty on 
the aged who receive the annuity, requiring 
them to spend the avails so received each 
month—a forced spending clause—thus em- 
phasizing the circulation of the medium of 
exchange and the creation of demand for 
goods, wares, and merchandise, with the re- 
peated widening of employment as a result. 

We invested in one foreign war and lost 
financially; we are about to invest in an- 
other foreign war and no doubt will lose, 
financially, again; but if we invest in the 
Townsend plan, that is an investment in 
ourselves. If we can take a gambler’s chance 
on what may never come back by making our 
resources available to the people of a foreign 
nation, then we can make our resources avail- 
able to our own people within the United 
States by enactment of the Townsend plan, 
because what we spend is among ourselves 
and always comes back. 

We believe that the establishment of the 
vitality of our own people is the first line of 
defense of the United States and should re- 
ceive equal consideration with the necessities 
of any foreign nation. The idea of taking 
care of a foreign nation and not equally 
taking care of our own Nation will cause 
the world to question our sincerity or to smile 
at our stupidity. If England must be taken 
care of by the United States, then let the 
Townsend plan take care of the people of 
our Nation. 

We urge the immediate enactment of the 
Townsend plan as a defense measure. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Central Townsend Club of Portland, 
Oreg.: By Darrell W. Milton, pres- 
ident; W. H. Sharp. first vice pres- 
ident; Chas. McKay, second vice 
president; Mary B. Mummey, secre- 
tary; Gus A. Hutchinson, treas- 
urer; Grace O’Brien, membership 
committee; E. R. Mummey, pro- 


gram committee; J. S. Morgan, 
publicity and extension; Elma 
Schornacker, social committee; 


Alvin McElhany, public relations; 
Belle Hutchinson, ladies’ auxiliary; 
J. M. Bourn, finance committee, 
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The Constitutional Power of Congress to | 
Declare War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio 
speech delivered by me over the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s network on Tuesday 
evening, January 21, 1941: 


John Bassett Moore, probably the world’s 
best known authority on international law 
and almost equally as great an authority on 
constitutional law, has this to say about the 
administration’s lend-lease bill: 

“There can be no doubt that, under the 
guise of certain phraseology, the pending 
bill assumes to transfer the war-making pow- 
er from the Congress, in which the Consti- 
tution lodges it, to the Executive. This is 
evident upon its face. I have consistently 
opposed this tendency during the past 8 
years, but my voice has not always been 
heeded even by those who wished to main- 
tain our neutrality. It is evident that the 
tide of totalitarianism in government which 
has swept over many other lands has not 
only reached our shores but has gone far to 
destroy constitutional barriers, which, once 
broken down, are not likely to be restored.” 

This is the same point of view taken by 
Herbert Hoover, Alfred M. Landon, Thomas 
E. Dewey, Cardinal O’Connell, Joseph P. 
Kennedy, and such United States Senators 
as VANDENBERG, TAFT, WHEELER, and CLARK of 
Missouri. 

A great debate is now being waged in the 
Congress and throughout the Nation as to 
whether the Congress should surrender to 
the President its constitutional power to 
declare war, and in the same bill give away 
through a blank check the control of the 
purse. 

The issue is very clear, and I believe that 
once the American people understand that 
the lend-lease bill in its present form is not 
primarily to aid Great Britain but to set up 
a dictatorship in America they will demand 
its repudiation and defeat. 

It is a slick scheme or political device to 
usurp the powers of Congress and incident- 
ally of the Supreme Court. The powers con- 
tained in this bill far exceed the President’s 
famous, or infamous, Court-packing proposal 
that so aroused the indignation of the Ameri- 
can people. 

This new proposal of the President’s is far | 
more dangerous, as it usurps the two most 
important powers of the Congress—the con- 
trol of the purse and of the sword—and 
delegates the legislative functions under our 
republican form of government to the Execu- 
tive. If it passes umamended, except as to 
time, the Congress might as well go home. 

In view of the fact that we are approaching 
Washington’s Birthday, I pause in my re- 
marks to quote from Washington’s Farewell 
Address: 

“The spirit of encroachment tends to con- | 
solidate the powers of all the departments 
in one and thus to create, whatever the form 
of government, a real despotism. A just | 
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estimate of that love of power, and prone- 
ness to abuse it, which predominates in the 
human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the 
truth of this position. * * * But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument for good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil any partial or 
transient benefit which the use can at any 
time yield.” 

This unfortunate and deplorable attempt 
of President Roosevelt to usurp the functions 
of Congress and seize unprecedented, exces- 
sive, and unconstitutional powers should be 
opposed by a free people regardless of parti- 
sanship on every occasion and in every pos- 
sible way. 

Nothing is more odious or intolerable to a 
free people than the usurpation of the war- 
making powers by one man. 

The passage of the bill as introduced 
would mean concentrating such vast powers 
with the Executive as to create an actual 
despotism such as has never existed in Amer- 
ica in peace or war or in any other nation 
in our generation except in Nazi Germany, 
Fascist Italy, and Communist Russia. 

Under the guise of expediting aid to Great 
Britain, it is a grab for power. I denounce it 
without reservation as a dictator bill and 
clearing the way to war. 

I wish to help save Britain, but I have 
sworn to defend the Constitution of the 
United States, and that I propose to do first. 

It was rather pathetic to listen to Secre- 
taries Hull, Stimson, and Knox, and Mr. 
Knudsen, cohead of the President’s Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National De- 
fense, say that they had nothing to do with 
the drafting of this dictator bill, the most 
important that has been considered in the 
entire history of Congress. 

Secretary Hull admitted that it had been 
drafted by Secretary Morgenthau and his 
Treasury assistants. It was very evident that 
there was a preconceived plan to oppose any 
amendments except a 2-year time limitation, 
which is a constitutional requirement. 

The administration witnesses admitted the 
bill gave the President power to transfer, give 
away, or otherwise dispose of our Navy, and 
Secretary Knox boldly stated that if we con- 
voyed ships into the war zone it would be an 
act of war. 

The vast powers delegated in the bill will 
enable the President, without the consent of 
Congress, to give away our Navy, convoy ships, 
spend unlimited billions, and put us in war 
at his will. Every one of these powers should 
be limited or defined by proper amendments. 

The fear-compelling invasion talk of the 
administration witnesses was enough to make 
the angels weep. But, boiled down to some 
semblance of reason and divorcing propaganda 
from realities, Secretary of War Stimson 
finally admitted that we had the greatest 
Navy in the world and the only invasion to be 
feared would be from airplanes, particularly 
by establishing bases in Newfoundland and 
in South America. 

Just what our mighty Navy would be doing 
as the Nazis, or any other foreign nation, 
seized and built airplane bases in Newfound- 
land and South America I could not ascertain 
from any of the Cabinet officers. 

However, I propose to call Col. Charles 
Lindbergh as an expert aviation witness be- 
fore the committee next Thursday morning 
to answer these loose and unsubstantiated 
statements. Almost a year ago he urged the 
administration to acquire air bases through- 
out Latin America as the most vital part of 
our national defense. 

However, little or nothing has been accom- 
plished for our air defense as we pursue a 
policy of provocation and intervention in 
Europe and Asia. 

We should not stop with acquiring air- 
ports in Latin America, but follow the sugges- 
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tion made by Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward 
a few days ago and obtain new naval bases 
in South America, which he says would make 
the United States “nearly impregnable to 
attack from either the Atlantic or Pacific.” 

I was almost overpowered by the constant 
parrot-like repetition of the administration 
witnesses that because Hitler conquered Den- 
mark, Holland, and Belgium on his very bor- 
ders, he could easily conquer us. Such bogy- 
man propaganda and frightening bedtime 
stories will have our people looking under 
the bed at night to see if there aren’t some 
Nazis, Japs, or Fascists there ready to pounce 
out and gobble up both North and South 
America. The goblins will get us if we don’t 
watch out. 

All the witnesses for the lend-lease bill 
harped on the crisis that they said was sure 
to develop in England within 60 or 90 days. 
Personally I know nothing about it and have 
no prevision that enables me to verify it. I 
hope there will be no such crisis. But this I 
do know definitely: That this bill will not in 
any way produce or expedite the production 
of war material to help Great Britain within 
9 months or probably a year or more. 

My impression of the testimony of the four 
eminent Cabinet officers—Hull, Morgenthau, 
Stimson, and Knox—and the chief of pro- 
duction, Mr. Knudsen, was that it sounded 
as if it had been carefully planned or re- 
hearsed, the motif being as follows: 

(1) No amendments, right or wrong; we 
trust the Presidert. 

(2) Stress the fear complex of invasion of 
the United States. 

(3) Emphasize the crisis in England within 
60 to 90 days, implying to the public that 
this bill would affect that situation. 

The American people are entitled to all the 
facts before they make up their minds as to 
what is for the best interests of our country. 
The administration side was presented last 
weck before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and former Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy began the presentation of the argu- 
ments for the opposition to the bill in its 
present form at the hearings this morning. 

Time after time the Cabinet officers appear- 
ing before the committee in behalf of the 
lend-lease bill said that it was the best bill 
that has been offered which, being analyzed, 
means nothing except that it was the only 
one that has been introduced. 

The opposition will not try to sidestep this 
challenge. They will offer numerous amend- 
ments. Some of the most important are as 
follows: 

(1) Prohibit the President giving away any 
purt of our Navy without the consent of Con- 
gress. 

(2) Prohibit the President from sending 
convoys into the war zones without the con- 
sent of the Congress. 

(3) Limit the operation of the bill to 1 
year, or 2 years. 

(4) Restrict the financial obligations under 
the measure to $2,000,000,000, 

(5) Limit or define section 3, giving the 
President power to repeal existing statutes. 

(6) Prohibit the building, repair, or out- 
fitting of belligerent warships of any nation in 
either Government or private shipyards with- 
in the United States, as being a direct vio- 
lation of our own laws, treaties, and inter- 
national law 

(7) Require that the British give security 
for materials and equipment loaned or leased 
to them until their funds are exhausted. 

The American people are, very properly, 
saying to the opposition to the lend-lease 
bill: “Well, if you are against the excessive 
and dangerous delegation of constitutional 
powers to the Executive, what have you got 
to offer?” I have drawn up and propose to 
introduce tomorrow a simple, practical, and 
feasible bill, as a substitute, that will ex- 
pedite production and aid for Great Britain 
without the Congress surrendering its war- 
makirg powers cr control of the purse strings 
to the President, 
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My bill authorizes the Administrator of 
the Federal Loan Agency to lend, lease, or 
otherwise dispose of not more than $2,000,- 
000,000 to the British Government to enable 
it to purchase supplies, including munitions, 
airplanes, and merchant ships in the United 
States or its possessions. 

The Administrator of the Federal Loan 
Agency is authorized to lend the sums made 
available under the terms of this bill to the 
British Government on the best available 
security obtainable, and in case of the ex- 
haustion of British dollar securities in Amer- 
ica to arrange for repayment in gold, or 
rubber, tin, tea, or other noncompetitive 
commedities. 

The Administrator is hereby granted the 
broadest powers to finance British war needs 
and, if necessary, to make actual grants of 
credit without requiring any collateral to 
finance the purchasing of British war needs 
in the United States. 

The Administrator shall make an account- 
ing each month to Congress of the expendi- 
tures and commitments as well as the nature 
of the securities and collateral obtained. 

This proposal is so simple that it could be 
adopted by the Congress in 10 days and there- 
by have the advantage of expediting loans or 
credit to Great Britain and accomplishing the 
will of 90 percent of the American people 
without destroying our free institutions and 
representative and constitutional form of 
government. 

My proposal ought to be an acceptable com- 
promise, as it would restore. national unity, 
expedite aid to Great Britain, and safeguard 
the constitutional powers of Congress and 
free government in the United States. 

The refusal of the President to accept this 
compromise will show that the lend-lease 
plan is a camouflage for the usurpation of 
the war-making and appropriating powers of 
Congress. 

My substitute or compromise bill could be 
rushed through Congress, whereas the Pres- 
ident’s dictator bill will take months, and 
divide parties, families, and sow the seeds of 
discord and disunity throughout the land. 

The President’s dictator or war bill has 
already destroyed all semblance of national 
unity among the American people, split the 
Democratic Party and created bitterness 
throughout the Nation. 

Apparently Mr. Wendell Willkie sounded 
off without studying the lend-lease bill 
carefully. He released a lengthy statement 
endorsing it 100 percent, except as to a limi- 
tation of time. He has now repudiated his 
original statement by urging a number of 
important amendments to preserve the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress, which is the 
crux of the entire opposition. 

Mr. Willkie would be more helpful to his 
party if he would refrain from public com- 
ment on such vital foreign and constitu- 
tional issues until he has time to analyze 
them. He has unintentionally hampered 
the opposition and encouraged the propo- 
nents of the pending bill that seeks to strip 
Congress of its constitutional functions 
over the purse and sword and set up a one- 
man government in the United States. 

There can be no compromise unless the 
President’s lend-lease bill is drastically 
amended. There is no desire on my part 
or that of the opposition to delay or interfere 
with the speedy flow of war materials, muni- 
tion, planes, and merchant ships to Great 


| Britain, but only to bring the bill within 


the provisions of the Constitution. 

The responsibility for any delay rests not 
on the Congress but squarely on the Presi- 
dent for demanding dangerous, excessive, 
and un-American dictatorial powers which 
will be fought to the end in both the House 
and the Senate. 

It is the duty of every American citizen to 
communicate his or her personal views on 
this great issue to their own Representatives 
in Congress and to the two United States 
Senators from their respective States, 





Making the Most of Forest Products in 
National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, January 27, 1941 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the question I wish to discuss 
may be stated as follows: How can the 
Federal Government make the most of 
our 462,000,000 acres of commercial for- 
est land for national defense? And what 
is the relation of research in forest 
products to our efficiency in meeting na- 
tional emergency? 

I use the term “defense” in its broadest 
sense. I include the things we are de- 
fending as well as the defense itself. 
That is to say, beyond the immediate 
necessity of utilizing every resource we 
have that may serve to bring our mili- 
tary defense program to a rapid and ef- 
fective climax, my thought goes to the 
day when peace will come and we again 
face the task of setting our economic 
house in order. 

We are the world’s greatest forest 
country, the richest in timber resources; 
and in the wealth represented by forest- 
borne industries, by the dollar volume of 
forest pay rolls, and by the number of 
persons drawing income from the for- 
ests. On the other hand, we have had no 
economic or military necessity to drive 
research along every conceivable line of 
wood utilization as has been the case in 
Germany. To American ears “ersatz” is 
an ugly word. We have but little better 
liking for the term “substitute”; we have 
been taught to beware of substitutes. 

This Nation has not had to endure the 
violent political, economic, and military 
changes which many other countries 
have experienced; our most marked 
change during the past 25 years has been 
in the forward movement of industry; 
and the great engine of this change has 
been industrial research by both private 
agencies and the Federal Government. 

During the 30 years of its life the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory 
has been a vital part of this engine of 
American industrial progress. Further on 
I shall cite the major contributions of 
the laboratory to national defense, as 
well as peacetime industry and agricul- 
ture. But my first emphasis is on the 
permanent importance of the laboratory, 
its essential work in strengthening the 
bases of American enterprise of today and 
tomorrow. 

Timber is a crop. This is the cardinal 
principle of modern forest management. 
We see the end of the last stands of virgin 
timber on commercial forest lands. 
Three hundred and fifty-nine million 
acres of our commercial forest area are 
now in new timber crops—second 
growth—in sizes ranging from seedlings 
to saw timber. This timber-cropping 
area will increase as the remaining hun- 


dred-odd million acres of virgin timber 
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are logged. Our growing timber crops 
represent the future supply for America’s 
forest- and wood-using industries. 

These industries support directly or in- 
directly around 13,000,000 people. This 
support cannot only be maintained but 
increased by research in wood utiliza- 
tion through the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory and other agencies. 
We cannot go backward on this arterial 
highway of American enterprise. We 
must go forward. 

Three and one-half million farmers 
own 139,000,000 acres of commercial for- 
est land, and 121,000,000 commercial for- 
est acres are in public ownership. The 
Federal Government alone owns one- 
third of all the saw timber in the United 
States. In line with long-established na- 
tional policy, the obligation rests upon the 
Federal Government to carry on research 
in forest products, not only in the inter- 
est of its own forest ownership but in 
behalf of the three and one-half million 
farmers who are small forest owners. 

One million industrial owners possess 
202,000,000 acres of our commercial for- 
est land. These industrial forest owners 
and users are for the most part little 
businessmen. Many are farmers whose 
woodland holdings justify small portable 
Sawmills. According to the National Re- 
sources Committee report on The Struc- 
ture of the American Economy, issued 
in June 1939, four-tenths of 1 percent 
of the establishments producing lumber 
and timber products are represented by 
the 8 largest producers. Among the 21 
major industries included in the study, 
the wood-using industries are nineteenth 
in the rating of concentration in owner- 
ship of manufacturing units. 

The typical forest owner and operator 
in this country is more a farmer than an 
industrialist. In the Southern States 
alone there are 8,000 portable sawmills. 
The trend everywhere in our forest re- 
gions is toward the small producing unit. 
The logging truck and tractor have had 
wonderful effect in opening the forest to 
the man with a small investment to make 
in private enterprise. The more market- 
able wood products are developed 
through research in America’s labora- 
tories, the more this opportunity for 
small investment will widen. 

The wood industries themselves are now 
spending about $5,000,000 annually on 
various kinds of research. This is eight 
times as much as the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending for the same purpose. 
Yet the Federal Government is the 
largest single owner of commercial tim- 
ber, while industry ownership is scat- 
tered among thousands of forest parcels. 
In many national forests half of the tim- 
ber is decadent. Trees are rotting on 
their roots from old age. Every forester 
and farmer knows that such overripe 
timber should be harvested and used. 
The land should be put to work growing 
a new crop of trees. But in using this 
decadent timber we face the hard fact 
that much of it cannot be logged for saw 
timber only—that is, as material for lum- 
ber manufacture alone—at a_ profit. 
Even if the Federal Government should 
undertake to log it, deliberately taking a 
less for the sake of making this rich 
forest land productive again, a vast 


amount of material would have to be left 
on the ground. 

It is the job of the Forest Products 
Laboratory to develop the industrial tech- 
nique which private enterprise may ap- 
ply practically in the production of use- 
ful articles from what is now forest waste 
or material of limited present use. 

There is no reason why this cannot be 
done for great national advantage in 
wood as in rubber, petroleum, chemicals, 
coal, and other raw materials. But it 
cannot be done without adequate re- 
search, equipment, and personnel. 

In 1932 our United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory moved to a splendid new 
building at Madison, Wis. During those 
8 years, with Federal spending pouring 
into countless new areas of governmental 
activity, inadequate appropriations for 
the laboratory have left it and its equip- 
ment only half used. The small appro- 
priations have forced a 12-percent re- 
duction in personnel and approximately 
a 50-percent reduction in travel, supplies, 
and equipment. At the same time, the 
laboratory has had to bear high operat- 
ing and overhead costs—costs which 
would remain approximately the same if 
all of the space and facilities of the 
building were utilized. During the same 
period the demands on the laboratory for 
correspondence, consultation, and con- 
ferences have increased by about 250 
percent. 

My study of the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory leaves me with the conviction that 
an annual appropriation of $1,500,000 
would be extremely moderate—in view 
of what we expect the laboratory to do 
for American industry, and in relation 
to the $5,000,000 expended annually by 
private forest research agencies. 

In the peacetime year of 1938 a report 
of the National Resources Committee 
Shows the the Federal Government 
spent around $78,000,000 on research. 
This means about 60 cents for each per- 
son in the United States. That year the 
appropriation for forest research was 
$628,261, $4,000 less than it is today. 
For the 13,000,000 people whose income 
is wholly or in part from wood-using in- 
dustries—for the benefit of this large 
industrial and agricultural group—the 
Federal Government spends, roughly, a 
miserly nickel per person each year. To 
put it another way, scarcely one one- 
hundredth of Federal expenditures for 
research is appropriated for the benefit 
of 10 percent of our population. In our 
national economy these 13,000,000 are 
still the poor relations. All they venture 
to ask of the Federal Government is on 
the theme of the popular song of the 
worst depression years, Brother, Can You 
Spare a Dime? 

Now I would like to present facts on 
what the Forest Products Laboratory has 
done in its 30 years, and the significance 
of its work to the national economy. 

The roots of the laboratory are in our 
forest soil. The test of its value is not 
only in scientific results but in its record 
of service to the millions who live on for- 
est wages and other forms of forest in- 
come and to users of wood. 

To the man of the forest, as to the man 
of the farm, the soil is not only the source 
of his livelihood but the embodiment of 
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his hopes. His home is on this soil, built 
by the returns from the forest trade he 
has learned or the forest business in 
which he is engaged. His family is sup- 
ported by the growth of this soil—the 
commercial forest trees, the timber crops. 
His local government and its schools and 
other institutions are in a real sense for- 
est products. He wants his children to 
take advantage of the free American way 
to high places, but he knows that in the 
common course of human events ‘heir fu- 
ture work and their future home may well 
be in the forest, as his own has been. His 
least hope is for a greater forest future, a 
better life in the years to come for his 
children and the millions of other young 
Americans of today who must find their 
living and their opportunities in the use 
of the soil and its products. 

But we have learned from bitter expe- 
rience that production alone may destroy 
American agriculture unless it is sup- 
ported by an aggressive, long-range pub- 
lic program for utilization, diversifying, 
and marketing the products of the farm. 
Three years ago the Congress, with vision 
for the agricultural prosperity of the 
country, provided $4,000,000 for the crea- 
tion of four large laboratories, whose task 
is to exiend the utilization, diversifica- 
tion, and merchandising of farm products 
by every means known to science. 

Forest products also need expanded and 
adequate research. One-third of the soil 
in the United States is suitable only for 
timber crops. That is more land than is 
used for all forms of agriculture except 
pasturage. To be successfully cropped the 
products of this land must be efficiently 
utilized, diversified, and marketed. Not 
only is there no timber famine today but 
the United States is possessed of a tre- 
mendous surplus of low-grade, unmer- 
chantable timber. The No. 1 problem of 
forestry in the United States has become 
that of marketing the timber crop, and 
especially the low-grade wood material, 
at a profit to the grower, so that our hun- 
dreds of millions of forest-growing acres 
will be continuously employed and con- 
tinuously able to maintain the 13,000,000 
people who now derive their livelihood 
from them. 

And certainly any reasonable balance 
in national planning requires that, along 
with our widespread facilities for agri- 
cultural research, this Government 
should maintain at least one fully 
equipped, fully staffed forest-products 
laboratory, with adequate provision for 
its most efficient work. From its 30 
years’ service the laboratory is now sav- 
ing the growers, processors, and con- 
sumers of timber at least $150,000,000 
annually, through new products, im- 
proved methods, and better technique. 
It is in constructive work of this kind, 
running through the years, that the 
United States will find the full measure 
of its economic strength, for either peace 
or war. 

I have here before me several exhibits 
which will clearly visualize for you defi- 
nite contributions of the laboratory dur- 
ing its 30 years of life. 

First, a sample of a commodity with 
which you are all familiar—plywood. 

| Today in any community, large or small, 
| you may enter a building materials 
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store and purchase various items and 
grades of plywood for a multitude of 
uses. Its production supports tens of 
thousands of families. ‘Twenty years 
ago, in a practical sense, plywood was 
little more than an idea. The engineers 
and chemists of the forest products lab- 
oratory applied their knowledge, imagi- 
nation, and equipment to this idea, and 
the result has been a highly useful new 
form of lumber and an extension of 
markets for the products of our 462- 
000,000 acres of commercial forest land. 

Research in this particular field has 
continued. New values are harvested 
each year. Here is another simple ex- 
ample. What I now show you is a finely 
finished cross section of a structural tim- 
ber. It is made from pieces of wood, 
each 1 inch thick, all glued together, 
practically as plywood sheets are glued. 
The beauty of this product is manifest. 
Its strength is greater than that of a 
solid wood beam of comparable size. The 
economy of the glued laminated arch 
has permitted small church congrega- 
tions to build houses of worship having 
the beauty of miniature cathedrals at a 
cost no greater than that of types of con- 
struction materials which belong in the 
factory rather than the temple. A wide- 
use range is being developed for the glued 
laminated wooden arch. It has been 
adapted to farm buildings, particularly 
for barn rafters. A cantilever beam 110 
feet long, built up with pieces of wood 
2 inches thick, 10 inches wide, and 20 
feet long, has been constructed for a new 
type of airplane hangar design. The 
built-up beam of wood is an excellent 
bridge material, as it can be shaped into 
many forms of striking beauty without 
sacrifice of structural strength. 

The work of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory on this one item is presented in 
technical detail, with many striking pic- 
tures, in a 123-page publication, U.S.D.A. 
Technical Bulletin No. 691. 

Another job of the greatest importance 
done by the laboratory in the field of 
modern timber engineering may be il- 
lustrated by this exhibit—a bolted struc- 
tural timber joint fortified by a metal 
ring connector. Since June 1933, when 
forest industry launched an organized 
effort for the restoration of lumber as an 
engineering material, more than 25,000 
structures have been built from designs 
for wood with ring connectors. They 
have taken, in round figures, 800,000,000 
feet or some 40,000 carloads of lumber. 
Previously, due to the obsolescence of the 
huge solid wooden beam as a material for 
heavy construction, other materials would 
have been specified for these structures. 
Today, however, the influence of the For- 
est Products Laboratory extends to Can- 
ada, England, and Australia, in many 
cases to open new markets for American- 
grown lumber. 

It is 
tor of mo 


dern timber engineering. The 


piston ring in the motor of your auto- | 


mobile is also a small simple article— 
but how important. And how thoroughly 
has the piston ring been studied and 


tested, and studied and tested again, as | 
| the present cost of fuel wood by a dollar 


a basic part of the automobile, the truck, 
and the tractor. The metal ring connec- 
tor of modern timber construction has 


a simple thing, this ring connec- | 





over—and for many years before 1933, 
in both America and Europe. Again, the 
big job of research and test was done by 
the Forest Products Laboratory. So now 
the Nation’s engineers have available a 
great store of reliable data and designs 
from this modern field of wood use, on 
which they can surely and safely write 
specifications for timber structures of 
many types. Bridges, hangars, audito- 
riums, gymnasiums, barns, business and 
factory buildings, such structures as the 
exhibit palaces of the San Francisco 
World’s Fair, which had timber roof 
trusses with a clear span of 200 feet—new 
types of portable Army bridges which will 
carry the loads of a modern division, in- 
cluding 10-ton tanks rolling at 25 miles 
per hour. In California new additions to 
airplane factories for the defense pro- 
gram were held up by the unavailability 
of roof trusses in the material specified. 
Timber trusses were available in tested 
designs and woods. They were used, 
speeding up an important unit of defense 
production. Back of this service was the 
work of the Forest Products Laboratory. 
Modern timber engineering has opened 
the heavy construction market to the 
products of our new timber crop, for the 
greater number of its designs take 2-inch 
lumber. 

Now I wish to talk about a forest won- 
der. It is wood cut from a Sitka spruce 
tree of the Pacific Northwest. It might 
have been cottonwood, or poplar, or any 
of a variety of woods. But the exhibit 
happens to be spruce. Spruce became 
world famous as a material for airplane 
construction in the World War. In the 
present war, it has built a substantial 
part of the air fleets of Great Britain. 
And now, largely through the research of 
the United States Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, a method of combining plasticiz- 
ing and pressure has been devised where- 
by this spruce veneers can be converted 
into an extremely dense, tough material, 
interchangeable with metal for many 
purposes hitherto undreamed of. One of 
them is for the blades of airplane pro- 
pellers. This is a sample of the combined 
product of nature and craftsmanship. It 
is one of the many contributions of for- 
est-products research to national de- 
fense. 

The briefest catalog of other features 
of the work of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, and of its great value for the 
Nation today and great promise for the 
future, could not be given in my allotted 
time. I shall attempt only to call atten- 
tion to a few other significant items. 

The laboratory has explored and is 
still exploring every possibility of making 
the low-cost home of lumber both a bet- 
ter and a more economical product. It 
has brought forth practical methods of 
dealing with the condensation problem 
in the walls of homes, factories, offices, 
farm buildings, as but one part of its far- 
ranging work on insulation. The labora- 
tory has under development an apparatus 
to mechanically saw and split waste wood 


| into small blocks for convenient use with 
| shovel or in automatic stokers and has 


other features which promise to reduce 


a cord—what this means may be meas- 


| ured by the fact that one-fourth of the 


likewise been studied and tested, over and | wood grown in our forests is used as fuel. 
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Forest-products research has made south- 
ern slash pine a pulp material, and the 
laboratory is working on methods for the 
economical pulping of other species which 
now lack this outlet. Couple the magic 
of wood chemistry to these methods and 
the horizons of future wood use widen 
immeasurably. Where was rayon 30 
years ago? The laboratory keeps up, as 
it always has, everyday work with paints, 
nails, wood-treating, kiln-drying, and re- 
lated items of ordinary wood use. Its 
success in the chemical seasoning of wood 
to reduce checking has had remarkable 
results. Such random items as I have 
just cited indicate very meagerly what 
the laboratory has done and is doing, on 
little money and with a small staff. 

As the greatest forest-growing country 
in the world, the United States should 
know her woods and how they can serve 
national economy in time of peace or 
time of emergency. 

Certainly under the present stress our 
resources in metal are being drained to 
the dregs. We hear that against the 
present theoretical capacity of 83,000,000 
tons of ingots in the steel industry, steel 
demands for the year ending June 30, 
1942 will total 95,000,000 tons. We hear 
of a shortage in iron ore; and there is 
hardly enough at the mills to sustain the 
present consumption of over 6,000,000 
tons a month until the Great Lakes are 
again open to traffic. We hear that coke 
stocks are down to the danger point and 
that we may have to import coke from 
England. Expansion of our steel-produc- 
ing capacity is under way, but it requires 
up to a year and a half to install new 
blast furnaces and rolling mills. And 
what of our merchant marine? Warfare 
is reducing the world’s shipping by thou- 
sands of tons a month. Every one of our 
shipyards is jammed to capacity. It 
takes time to construct and equip large 
shipyards for the building of a steel ship, 
and it takes more time to build the ship. 

With transportation demands rising 
enormously, railroads will require great 
quantities of metal products for their 
roads and rolling stock. So will motor- 
truck systems. 

Now look with me on a brighter side of 
this picture. On a hundred million or 
more acres of commercial timber we have 
a vast and varied store of the most won- 
derful material that nature has produced 
for the use of man—wood. The store 
amounts to 1,820,000,000,000 board feet 
in commercial trees of saw-timber size. 
Tens of thousands of plants are using 
wood as a material for 5,000 and more 
standard products, and they are located 
in all parts of the country, most of them 
in small units. They can be expanded 
radipdly and easily. In the emergency, 
Britain’s forest-products laboratories 
have discovered that Douglas fir from the 
far-away coast of the North Pacific may 
be used in airplane construction. And 
they have beaten the German bombing 
raids by cutting, shaping, and gluing up 
the wood parts of airplanes in thousands 
of little shops all over England—down 
to one carpenter and his bench. 

We were more wood conscious and 
knew the values of wood better in the 
last World War. Then we provided for 
the operation of the Forest Products 
Laboratory on a 24-hour basis and ex- 
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pended its activities sixfold. It is my 
conviction that the need to expand the 
laboratory’s program for national de- 
fense right now is imperative. 

Here are some of the things the labora- 
tory is doing within its limited resources: 

It is making veneers and plywood serve 
today’s aircraft-production needs; fur- 
ther industrializing methods of impreg- 
nating and compressing these materials 
to improve specific properties and de- 
veloping them for molding and laminat- 
ing aircraft parts for mass production, 
including gluing and the electric setting 
of resin glues; testing aircraft parts; 
developing methods for rapid and effec- 
tive field repairs of wood equipment and 
wood parts. 

With a little larger trickle from the 
flood of billions going into defense the 
laboratory could do important work in 
the use of wood cellulose for nitration, 
including wood charcoal and filter papers 
for gas masks, special paints, coatings, or 
other fire retardants for airplane hang- 
ars; and the new process for hydrogena- 
tion of wood to produce antiknock chem- 
ical for gasoline. The laboratory also has 
the equipment for developing new de- 
signs of containers for military com- 
modities, to conserve shipping space, and 
for extending pulp and paper production 
to use more species of wood with higher 
yields of pulp and to meet American and 
South American requirements now cut off 
from former Scandinavian sources. 

What the laboratory may do in wood 
chemistry may be judged by the great 
work it has already done in the field of 
timber engineering, which I have cited. 

I invite you to secure the Department 
of Agriculture’s publications relating to 
the work of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory. You will be amazed by the things 
that have been accomplished with so little 
money by this creative Federal institu- 
tion, and you will be greatly heartened. 
Therefrom you will get the real picture 
of what forest-products research means 
to our immediate needs in national de- 
fense. You will also comprehend what 
it has meant in the expansion of the 
American pulp industry, and in the cre- 
ation of another modern industry, that of 
plywood manufacture. 

You will then agree with me, I am sure, 
that it is high time for Congress to make 
good the policy and obligation it assumed 
in 1928 when it passed the McSweeney- 
McNary Forest Research Act, authoriz- 
ing for forest-products research an 
annual appropriation of $1,000,000 for 
10 years, with no limit after 1938. We 
have not yet met that obligation. In no 
year since 1928 has Congress appropri- 
ated more than $665,000 for research in 
forest products. The present appropria- 
tion is $632,500, which is $9,000 less than 
in 1932. On the basis of the obligation 
to foresSt-products research assumed by 
the Congress in 1928, I believe that the 
laboratory is entitled to about $5,000,000 
in “back pay.” Congress at least should 
appropriate the one and one-half million 
dollars which is needed now to put the 
unused facilities of the laboratory build- 
ings to work—particularly to work for 
national defense. 

In conclusion, in our national economy 
timber is no longer a natural resource to 
pe mined as minerals are mined, with 





only the timber for lumber manufacture 
being taken out of the woods and 30 
percent of the stumpage left as waste on 
the cut-overs. Today timber is a crop. 
The growing of timber as a crop is the 
only economic use that can be made of 
462,000,000 acres of American soil. The 
forest is a source of livelihood for 13,000,- 
000 of our people. This basic source of 
livelihood and land use must not only 
be maintained but increased. 

Forest products research has immeas- 
urably increased its range of use and 
value, with comparatively little financial 
support from the Federal Government. 
National defense demands that we at 
least make our support adequate. In 
doing this we will generate new currents 
of economic power, putting greater pro- 
ductive strength into American industry 
and economic preparedness. 

Following is a list of major jobs of the 
United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory: 

LisT OF Masor JOBS OF UNITED STATES FOREST 


Propucts LABORATORY — STupIES, ExXPpERi- 
MENTS, TESTS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


BASIC DATA 

Determination of strength properties: 
Bending, compression, stiffness, shearing 
strength. 

Weights of species. 

Moisture content. 

Shrinkage. 

Behavior of wood in drying. 

Effect of inherent characteristics on 
strength. 

Effect on strength of time of continuation 
of loading. 


Basic working stresses. 
APPLICATION OF BASIC DATA 


Strength classification (by which the 
strength of timber can be foretold within a 
very small percentage of variation more 
accurately by visual inspection than can 
that of any other structural material). 

Preservative treatments against decay. 

Protective treatments against fire. 

Resistive treatments against moisture. 

Treatments (resistive to swelling, shrink- 
ing, and checking). 

Seasoning of wood (kiln drying and air 
seasoning). 

Meter measurement of moisture in wood. 

Painting of wood. 

Paper making. 

Heat transfer and insulation. 

FRAMING OF TIMBER STRUCTURES 


Strength of nails and spikes. 

Strength of wood screws and lag screws. 

Strength of bolts. 

Strength of timber connectors. 

Strength of wood posts and columns. 

Bearing strength of wood under inclined 
stress. 

Distribution of shear in wood beams (show- 
ing strength more than twice that ordinarily 
assumed). 

Stressed coverings (making a 2 by 6 do the 
work of a 2 by 10). 

Strength of wall and floor panels. 

Glued laminated arches, beams, and col- 
umns. 

Efficient nailing of boxes and crating. 


PRESENT STUDIES 


Relation of silviculture to wood properties. 

Building-code requirements. 

Low-grade utilization. 

Plastic wood. 

Compression of wood for increased strength. 

Electrostatic (fever machine) seasoning. 

Electrostatic gluing. 

Products from waste in paper making. 

Derived products from wood and wood 
waste. 

Chemical derivatives. 

Chemical seasoning. 
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STATEMENT BY COL. CHARLES A. LIND- 
BERGH BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following statement 
on aviation made by Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 23, 1941. 

In my 20 years’ experience in Congress, 
I have never heard a clearer Or more 
masterful presentation of any subject be- 
fore a committee of the House. It should 
be read by every American interested in 
our national defense. 

Colonel Lindbergh’s statement follows: 


I understand that I have been asked to ap- 
pear before this committee to discuss the 
effect of aviation upon America’s position 
in time of war. I believe that this effect 
can be summed up briefly by saying that our 
position is greatly strengthened for defense 
and greatly weakened for attack. 

I base this statement upon two facts. 
First, that an invading army and its supplies 
must still be transported by sea. Second, 
that aviation makes it more difficult than 
ever before for a navy to approach a hostile 
shore. 

In support of these facts, I cite, for the 
first, the minute carrying capacity of air- 
craft in relation to the weight of equipment 
and supplies required for a major expedi- 
tionary force; and for the second, the experi- 
ence of the British Navy off the Norwegian 
coast and in the North Sea. 

I do not believe there is any danger of an 
invasion of this continent, either by sea or 
by air, as long as we maintain an Army, Navy, 
and air force of reasonable size and in mod- 
ern condition, and provided we establish the 
bases essential for defense. 

How large our air force should be in ac- 
tual numbers depends, of course, upon 
conditions in other parts of the world. Be- 
cause of the existing European crisis, I 
should say that we would be wise to con- 
struct as rapidly as possible a total air force 
of about 10,000 thoroughly modern fighting 
planes plus reserves. This number would, I 
believe, be adequate to insure American 
security regardless of the outcome of the 
present European war. Whether our air 
force should be increased or decreased in the 
more distant future will be decided by cir- 
cumstances which we cannot now foresee. 
But an industry capable of building and 
maintaining a 10,000-plane air force would, 
I believe, have adequate flexibility to meet 
any emergency with which we might be con- 
fronted in this hemisphere. 

Accompanying this expansion of our air 
force should be the construction of aviation 
bases in Newfoundland, Canada, the West 
Indies, parts of South America, Central Amer- 
ica, the Galapagos Islands, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and Alaska. Secondary bases might 
be placed in parts of Greenland, but, in my 
opinion, Greenland is not of primary impor- 
tance from the standpoint of aviation bases. 
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Since many people are discussing the possi- ,; could not begin to prepare the way for an 


bility of an air invasion of America, I would 
like permission to bring a few points to your 
attention in this connection. It is first nec- 
essary to establish clearly the difference be- 
tween an air invasion, where troops are 
landed, and a bombing raid, where there is 
no attempt to establish a base on enemy ter- 
ritory. I will treat these two problems sepa- 
rately, for they are entirely different. 

There has never been an invasion of enemy 
territory by air alone. The two outstanding 
examples of what might be called a partial 
air invasion were furnished by the German 
occupation of Norway and Holland. But in 
each of these instances the landing of troops 
by air was carried on simultaneously with a 
ground-army invasion on a major scale. 
The maximum number of troops that could 
have been transported and supplied by air 
would have been ineffective without the im- 
mediate support of a ground army. If air 
invasion alone could be successful, it would 
have been used by the Germans against Eng- 
land many months ago. 

It is important to note that the transport 
of troops by air in Europe has been over a 
distance of a few hundred miles at most. An 
air invasion across the ocean is, I believe, ab- 
solutely impossible at this time or in any 
predictable future. To be effective in Amer- 
ica, enemy aircraft would have to operate 
from bases in America, and those bases would 
have to be established and supplied by sea. 
Aircraft alone are not capable of carrying a 
sufficient quantity of material. 

Claims have been made that America might 
be subject to air invasion by way of Alaska 
or Greenland, where the distance between 
land is short. But such claims overlook the 
difficulties of climate and terrain in these 
semiarctic areas. If air routes to Asia and 
Europe through the north were preferable to 
the greater over-water distances farther 
south, they would have been used years ago 
by commercial air lines. 

It is, of course, essential for us to main- 
tain defense bases in Alaska. I believe that 
we should wage war with all of our resources 
if an invasion of Alaska or any other portion 
of America were attempted. But a sudden 
air invasion of this country by way of Alaska 
is out of the question. The conquest of 
Alaska would necessitate the movement of 
troops and supplies by ground and sea, the 
defeat of our own forces, and the establish- 
ment of enemy bases. Even if that could 
be accomplished, there is little likelihood 
that the wilds of Canada could be crossed 
and the United States invaded by an army 
based upon remote Alaskan outposts of Asi- 
atic or European powers. 

If an enemy were planning on an invasion of 
America, I believe that the route over Green- 
land is one of the last he would consider. 
I spent several weeks in Greenland in the 
summer of 1933 surveying the coasts for air 
bases and studying the conditions that would 
be encountered in operating a northern air 
route. I came to the conclusion that of all 
the possible air routes between America and 
Europe the one over Greenland would be the 
most difficult to establish and operate. Ex- 
cept for a rugged and mountainous strip 
around the coast, Greenland is covered with 
ice. The climate is uncertain and severe, 
the summer season is short, and the seas are 
filled with ice during the entire year. 

The question of transoceanic bombing is, 
as I have said, entirely different from that 
of air invasion. It is, of course, perfectly 
possible today to build bombing planes that 
could cross the ocean, drop several tons of 
bombs, and return to their starting points. 
Transoceanic bombing raids could do con- 
siderable damage on peacetime standards, but 
they would have very little effectiveness on 
wartime standards. The cost of transoceanic 
bombing would be extremely high, enemy 
losses would be large, and the effect on our 
military position negligible. Such bombing 


invasion of this continent. If England is 
able to live at all with bases of the German 
air force less than an hour’s flight away, the 
United States is not in great danger across 
the Atlantic Ocean. Not only is such bomb- 
ing ineffective theoretically, but from a prac- 
tical standpoint it is interesting to note that 
not a single squadron of transoceanic bomb- 
ing planes exists anywhere in the world today. 

I have up to this point attempted to show 
that aviation strengthens the defensive posi- 
tion of America. First, because it is impos- 
sible for an enemy to invade this continent 
by means of aircraft alone; second, because 
transoceanic bombing is indecisive; third, be- 
cause our own air force makes it more diffi- 
cult than ever before for an enemy to ap- 
proach our shores. However, I believe we are 
faced with the reverse situation when we 
contemplate sending our military forces 
abroad. Almost every advantage we have in 
defense would be a disadvantage to us in 
attack. It would then be our problem to 
cross the sea in ships and force a landing 
against the established air bases of our 
enemy. 

If one studies the situation objectively, it 
becomes obvious that there are three great 
centers of air strength in the world today— 
the United States, Germany, and Japan. Up 
to the present time we have led in the de- 
velopment of commercial aviation, Germany 
has led in the development of military avia- 
tion, and Japan has led in the development 
of aviation in the Orient. 

Since oriental aviation is far behind that 
of western nations, one might say that there 
are two great aviation powers, one in America 
and one in Europe. Personally, I do not be- 
lieve it is possible for either America or 
Europe to invade the other successfully by 
air, or even by a combination of air, land, 
and sea, unless an internal collapse precedes 
invasion. In this sense, aviation has added 
to America’s security against Europe, and to 
Europe’s security against America. One 
might sum the matter up by saying that 
aviation decreases the security of nations 
within a continent against each other, but 
increases the security of the continent as a 
whole against foreign invasion. 

That aviation will have a great effect on 
the future relationship of nations is beyond 
question. But we in America are possibly 
the most fortunate of all peoples in this re- 
spect. We have a country and climate well 
suited to the development of aircraft. We 
have natural resources, great industries, and 
a national psychology ideally adapted to the 
tempo of the air. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that avi- 
ation is to us unquestionably an asset. It 
greatly strengthens our position and in- 
creases the security of this entire hemisphere 
from foreign attack. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr.PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 





include the following article from the 
Washington Post for today: 
PRESIDENT’S POWERS—HE CAN MAKE WAR 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


Opposition to the lend-lease bill seems 
to be rooted chiefly in the fear that it will 
enable the President to take us into war. 

By war I do not allude to any of the figures 
of speech which are befogging discussion of 
foreign policy. By war I mean armed con- 
flict, fighting with deadly weapons. 

We are not at war. We are a nonbelliger- 
ent friend of Great Britain and other nations 
which are resisting the Triple Axis. 

There is nothing in the lend-lease bill 
which alters that status. 

If the President wants to go to war, he 
already has all the power he needs to do it. 
The lend-lease bill does not increase it. No 
act of Congress can take it away from him. 
The power is inseparable from the Office. 

Only Congress can formally declare war. 
But the President—any President—can pre- 
cipitate war by exercise of his indisputable 
constitutional powers. 

In the first place, the President is Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces, by ex- 
plicit language of the Constitution. He is 
Commander in Chief in time of peace as well 
as in time of war. 

In the second place, his powers in the field 
of foreign relations are enormous. In this 
field he has all the authority which the Presi- 
dency inherited from the British Crown, 
except as it is expressly limited by the Con- 
stitution. That is the established doctrine 
of the Supreme Court—the old Court, before 
it included a single Roosevelt appointee. The 
chief limitations set forth in the Constitu- 
tion are that treaties must be ratified by 
two-thirds of the Senate and that only Con- 
gress can declare war. 

Here are some of the things which the 
President—any President—can do, and other 
Presidents have done: 

He can send the Navy, or any part of it, 
anywhere in the world. Theodore Roosevelt 
sent it around the world. McKinley sent the 
battleship Maine to Habana Harbor when we 
were not at war with Spain. The President 
has the power to send a battleship, or the 
whole fleet, into the English Channel or the 
Mediterranean Sea tomorrow. Probably he 
could order the Navy to protect the sea lanes 
all the way from New York Harbor to Liver- 
pool. 

He can send, and has sent, troops into for- 
eign countries without declaration of war by 
Congress. Other Presidents have sent Amer- 
ican troops into Mexico, Nicaragua, China, 
and other nations, where they engaged in 
armed conflict, without benefit of a declara- 
tion of war. 

He can proclaim and pursue a policy which 
may lead to war, or must inevitably lead to 
war. The Monroe Doctrine was a Presiden- 
tial policy, and it remained a Presidential 
policy until very recently when it received 
congressional sanction. The Monroe Doctrine 
is a commitment to fight under given con- 
ditions. 

Wilson’s policy with regard to submarines 
became a cause for war in 1917. He could 
have adopted a different policy—as Bryan 
urged. The decision on policy was made by 
him, not by Congress. He created a situa- 
tion which led to war. 

He can break off diplomatic relations with 
any country without consulting Congress. 

He can write provocative notes, make pro- 
vocative speeches, or make demands, no mat- 
ter how unreasonable, with the purpose of 
precipitating war. 

He can make executive agreements with 
foreign nations which may be far more im- 
portant than treaties. The line between ex- 
ecutive agreements, which the President can 
make alone, and treaties has never been 
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clearly defined. The destroyer-base deal was 
an executive agreement. 

He can send abroad personal emissaries, 
such as Hopkins, Donovan, or a Colonel House. 
He can reach secret understandings with for- 
eign powers—which are as good as his word 
and his power to execute them. 

This list could be extended. The powers 
of the President as Commander in Chief and 
as the official chiefly responsible for the con- 
duct of our international relations are almost 
unlimited. They always have been. That is 
just as much a part of the American system 
of government as is the power of the House of 
Representatives to originate bills for raising 
revenue. 

If President Roosevelt wants to go to war, 
he can do any number of things which will 
make armed hostilities unavoidable. There is 
nothing in the lend-lease bill which makes it 
easier for him to put us into war. 

The lend-lease bill is concerned chiefly with 
the supplying of weapons to be used by na- 
tions whose survival we deem important to 
our national interest. We are already sup- 
plying them with weapons, and most of the 
critics of the lend-lease bill have declared 
that they favor this policy. 

The main purpose of the bill is to make it 
possible for those nations to continue to ob- 
tain these weapons irrespective of their abil- 
ity to pay for them in cash. The chief dis- 
cretion which the bill gives to the President 
is to decide what, if anything, we shall take 
in payment 

The bill also makes it easier for him to 
merge the munitions orders for foreign na- 
tions with our own. This simplifies the 
whole rearmament effort and strengthens our 
diplomatic hand. 

In the last analysis, there is very little, if 
anything, in this bill which the President 
cannot already do either by subterfuge or by 
an extreme interpretation of his inherent 
powers. The bill makes it easier to arm the 
nations we wish to arm and, by congressional 
underwriting, confirms a policy which the 
Presidential candidates of both major parties 
advocated in the 1940 campaign. 

If war were his aim, President Roosevelt 
would not be wasting time asking Congress 
for the lend-lease bill. If war were his aim, 
he could put us into war tomorrow—and no 
act of Congress could stop him. 





The Logan-Walter Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE OTTUMWA (IOWA) 
COURIER 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I desire to include an editorial from 
a recent issue of the Ottumwa (Iowa) 
Courier on the administrative-procedure 
bill of the Seventy-sixth Congress. The 
editorial very briefly expresses the views 
to which many of us subscribed on the 
desirability of legislation of this charac- 
ter being adopted. The editorial follows: 

RECOURSE DENIED 

Administration leaders’ reasons for the veto 
of the Logan-Walter bill are not convincing, 
against a study of the measure, 





Many new bureaus have been established in 
the Federal Government in the last 8 years. 
As each new emergency has arisen additional 
bureaus have been established. Congress has 
given them the right to issue rules, regula- 
tions, and orders which have the force and 
effect of legislation by Congress. 

But these regulations are more ironclad 
than statutes because they cannot be reviewed 
in the courts by any citizen who may believe 
his rights are being infringed upon by a 
bureaucratic order. 

One reason given for the veto was that the 
bill had not been considered sufficiently by 
Congress. Yet it was under consideration for 
months and endorsed by thousands who had 
had ample time to study it. 

Another criticism was that it interfered 
with the Government agencies in putting 
their programs into effect. 

Under our system of government the courts 
are the place where the citizen is to have the 
right of appeal when his liberty or property 
is at stake. If review by the courts prevents 
a government from putting some of its rules 
and orders into effect, then it would be just 
as logical to insulate all activities of the Gov- 
ernment against review by the courts when 
redress is asked. 

The law was designed to protect the rights 
of the citizens against bureaucracy. It was 
the bureaucrats who objected to it. 





The National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1941 
LETTER FROM S. B. BABCOCK 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter written to me by a personal 
friend: 

FRANKLIN Pa., January 24, 1941. 
Hon. EDWIN A. HALL, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Epwin: I have never requested any- 
thing of any Member of Congress nor have 
I ever offered any Member of Congress any 
advice, but when it reaches the point when 
things like those set forth in the enclosed 
clipping from the January 23 issue of the 
New York Times occur and pass almost un- 
noticed and entirely uncensored it is time 
that every American places himself on record 

I trust that you will always remember that 
one of your ancestors signed the Declaration 
of Independence and that the only person 
who ever gained a permanent place in Amer- 
ican history by trying to transfer implements 
of war from this Government to a foreign 
power in time of war bore the name of Bene- 
dict Arnold. 

According to the Constitution of the United 
States, which though it has been chiefly 
honored in its breach during the past 7 years 
still remains the supreme law of this Repub- 
lic, the power to declare war is vested solely 
in the Congress of the United States. The 
minute it ceases to remain there we cease to 
be a republic. 

As a private citizen I do not have access to 
sufficient facts to determine whether or not 
we should declare war. This is a question 
for Congress to decide. 

It does not however, require any super- 
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intelligence to know that any nation that 
links its destiny too closely with that of a 
foreign power and places its national defense 
under the control of that foreign power is 
already on the way out as an independent 
nation. I do not want to see the United 
States become just another blot on the pages 
of history. 

Remember that no nation and no com- 
bination of nations on the face of the earth 
can physically conquer the United States if 
the people of the United States have the will 
and the heart to try to prevent it. But also 
remember that the American people can de- 
feat themselves and they are being defeated 
and their morale is being destroyed by the 
propaganda now coming out of high places 
and if this continues the people will soon 
decide that the only question invoived is 
whether we are to become a British or a 
German colony. 

What we need is more people who think 
in terms of the United States as a free, inde- 
pendent, and sovereign nation and fewer peo- 
ple spreading the defeatist doctrine that we 
cannot stand on our own feet and fight our 
own battles. 

S. B. Bascock. 





The Flying Colonel Testifies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 24, 1941 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker and fel- 
low Congressmen, well, I heard Colonel 
Lindbergh testify before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of this House, and let me 
state that, so far as I am concerned, the 
colonel is doing another solo flight. 

His position in this life is a little differ- 
ent from ours and his relation to the 
United States is not quite the same. The 
“flying colonel” is traveling high, wide, 
and handsome—merely a private individ- 
ual, responsible to no one. You andI are 
charged with the security and well-being 
of 130,000,000 Americans. Our close ad- 
herence to our country holds us with 
bonds of steel while the colonel only a 
short time ago found it in his heart to 
leave with his good wife and family to 
make his home in Europe. He is to be 
congratulated, however, as to time and 
toss, on his present choice of domicile. 
We are glad to have our aviation hero 
back with us, but feel that he is a much 
better mechanic than statesman. He 
seems to have sold himself to the idea 
that America, though a producing nation, 
can and should shut her eyes and ears to 
any thought of demccratic government’s 
general application from without. He 
apparently feels little or no concern as to 
whether the commerce and exchange be- 
tween nation and nation is under the in- 
fiuence of a power control that will admit 
a free and democratic flow of trade, or 
one pledged to a dictatorial and totali- 
tarian “new order” with the announced 
purpose of overriding the democratic 
method. 

The thought of an Axis control to fix 
and shape a world market and direct 
how much may be received of this or that 
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commodity from this or that country 
never seems to worry the flying colonel. 
The only thing that seems to stand out 
to him as a threat to us is an actual 
physical assault by a moving man-and- 
machine army. This, he says, can be 
successfully met if ever attempted. That 
is the end of that, but, adds the colonel, 
we have made a mistake in casting in 
with England, as she is bound to lose; 
why, England and the United States com- 
bined cannot defeat the Axis Powers. A 
most courageous heart beats in the col- 
onel’s breast. 

Well, there are some things that are 
very dear to Americans. We have a few 
heritages we should like very much to 
pass on to the young fellows who are to 
follow us in our living place on this earth. 
One is our American way of life, our 
habit of exercising free expression, such 
as is so fully enjoyed at this time by the 
colonel himself, freedom of thought and 
action, freedom from domination through 
trade control or otherwise, freedom from 
dictator or totalitarian nations, in- 
fiuences, or personages. When we see the 
sinister threats of a world domination by 
one who has declared our system to be 
outmoded and unworkable, and see one 
who has already declared against our 
Monroe Doctrine come into actual con- 
trol of a continent, we feel it our duty to 
do all we can to stop that advancing men- 
ace before it stands in position to throttle 
us. He who runs may read the record to 
date. All who look may see what has 
been done to other nations and must 
know what will happen to us if we neglect 
our own Salvation. 

Indeed, yes. We are responsible to the 
country. We are not detached individ- 
uals who may toss off a responsibility by 
accepting a position of indifference as to 
whether Great Britain and her allies are 
able to break the rise of this abominable, 
hideous and human-rights-effacing new 
order. 

I have every patience with those wit- 
nesses who took time to take into account 
the relations of world affairs to our na- 
tional structure and who felt that the 
present draft of the proposed lease-lend 
bill should undergo certain amendments, 
but I cannot see how one who has ac- 
quainted himself with even a schoolboy’s 
share of the facts can take the position 
that the vital interests of this Nation are 
not tied in with democracy’s struggle on 
the other side of the Atlantic today. 

The colonel asks us to be indifferent 
as to who wins over there. The people 
who are living underground in London 
these nights, sleepless, with thousands of 
helpless people of all ages killed about 
them, and the millions in conquered 
France and in overrun Holland and Bel- 
gium would have a hard time to under- 
stand such indifference to this influence 

eing free to flow over the whole face of 
the earth. As for me, I am opposed to 
such appeasement, or psychological and 
spiritual compromise with nazi-ism. As 
a congressman for my country, my re- 
sponsibility carries me away above the 
very thought. 

Incidentally, this present draft of the 
lease-lend bill looks pretty good to me. 
It is my humble opinion that if we under- 
take too much to tinker with it we shall 
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likely do more harm than good. I thank | waged in Europe, Asia, and Africa by au- 


you. 





Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WALTER F. 
GEORGE, OF GEORGIA 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a very able address on the so- 
called lend-lease bill, delivered Monday 
evening over the National Broadcasting 
Co. by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

For quite four centuries mankind has 
struggled to build up what we call interna- 


| tional law, based upon the recognition and 


respect of the independent sovereignty of all 
nations, great and small, in the family of 
The basic principle has promised 
the best chance of nations living at peace. 

Here in our Western Hemisphere that 
principle has found its strongest support. 
To preserve our peace and security the 
United States, wisely or unwisely, went be- 
yond the restraints placed upon neutrals 
under the international code. 

At the present time three of the most 
powerful nations in the world have rejected 
this principle and have based their foreign 
policy on organized aggression. The fcreign 
policy, as well as the national defense of all 
peace-minded nations, is immediately con- 
cerned. With the three powerful nations 
striking hard at the foundations of peace 
in the family of nations, we look to our de- 
fenses. 

Sometime it is not easy to judge what 
the majority of our people want. There is 
every sign, however, that the present policy 
of our Government is supported with as 
much unanimity and understanding as any 
rational person could expect. The American 
people have made their wishes clear, over- 
whelmingly clear. They have shown that 
they want to rush all possible material help 
to England, so that the oceans can be held 


| in friendly hands, so that war can be held 


away from our shores, and so that we may 
gain time to build for ourselves an impreg- 
nabie defense on every front. 

I mention those deeply-felt purposes of 
the American people because I think they 
have been obscured in the public debate 
over the so-called lend-lease bill now be- 
fore Congress. Its clear intent and its cer- 
tain effect are to do what the American 
people want done. 

I need not tell you that the bill has been 
subjected to criticism, and, in order that 
you may be in a position to evaluate that 
riticism better, I want to explain to you 
exactly what the bill is designed to arcom- 
plish. I want also to show ycu that the 
bill and its purposes are in full accord with 
our constitutional and international prac- 
tices since the foundation of our Govern- 
ment. 

The lend-lease bill seeks to insure us 
against involvement in the wars now being 





thorizing the Executive to give material aid 
to those friendly nations whose continued 
independent existence is necessary for our 
vital defense. 

Thus, the bill authorizes the President to 
manufacture in our Government arsenals 
and navy yards, as well as in privately 
owned factories, weapons and war materials 
for those nations whose defense the Presi-, 
dent deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. It also authorizes him to sell, 
lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of weapons 
to such countries. We all recognize that a 
nation engaged in warfare of the modern 
kind often requires facilities for repairing 
and testing and outfitting its own weapons 
of defense, such as a battleship. Thus, it 
may be that a warship is injured on the high 
seas, far from her home port. Unless she 
can be repaired and again placed in service, 
she may be a total loss so far as her useful- 
ess in the war is concerned. This bill au- 
thorizes the President to assist nations, in 
whose defense we ourselves have a defense 
interest, by permitting the repair of such 
vessels and other defense articles in the 
United States. 


The bill will materially expedite the flow 
of military assistance to Great Britain. It 
is important at this time to eliminate any 
friction or confusion in the procurement 
and production of weapons for ourselves and 
for the democracies. This bill aids in the 
accomplishment of that purpose by giving 
to the President power to funnel our own 
orders and those of Great Britain through 
one agency. We want to place the Presi- 
dent in the position where he has authority 
to run the aid to Britain and the national- 
defense program on an efficient and busi- 
nesslike basis. 

I do not mean to say the bill contains no 
limitations on the broad powers which it 
gives to our Commander in Chief. There 
are limitations. Thus, for example, the 
lend-lease bill provides that when war ma- 
terials or defense information are made 
available to a foreign government that for- 
eign government must undertake that it 
will not transfer such articles or information 
to any other foreign power without the con- 
sent of the President of the United States. 

Furthermore, the Congress of the United 
States has no intention of abdicating by pass- 
ing this bill. Ours is historically a Govern- 
ment of checks and balances. While the 
Constitution makes provision for the exercise 
of vast powers by the Executive, it also wisely 
provides for methods of checking those powers 
by the Congress if they should be the subject 
of abuse. The Congress is desirous that in- 
formation regarding what defense articles and 
defense information is exported under the 
authority of this bill should be gathered to- 
gether in one place, and provision is made in 
the bill for that. Furthermore, the exercise 
of many of the powers granted under this bill 
will require funds, and the Congress reserves 
for itself its constitutional authority to grant 
funds. This bill makes no appropriation. 


The other provisions of this bill are largely 
administrative, and I doubt that even the 
most ardent critics of the bill have any objec- 
tion to them. I should menticn, however, 
that the bill does empower the Secretaries of 
War and Navy to purchase and acquire arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war in for- 
eign countries whose defense the President 
deems vital to our defense. If the Dutch 
have tin which would be of importance to us 
militarily, I take it that we are all agreed that 
the Executive branch of the Government 
should have the ‘widest powers to buy it. 

I realize, as every responsible legislator 
does, that in the give and take of debate and 
hearings new points of view and new consid- 
erations are brought out. That, I might add, 
is how a democratic government functions. 
I should be the last to say that debate and 
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consideration cannot bring forth need for 
some amendments to this bill. We must be 
tolerant, and we must consider all points of 
view. You may rest assured that if an im- 
provement in the bill is suggested in the 
course of the debates or hearings it will be 
incorporated. 

It has already been suggested that an 
amendment be added so as to make it clear 
that the bill does not authorize the use of 
American vessels to convoy ships to Great 
Britain. It has also been suggested that 
Congress place some limitation on the time 
during which the Executive may exercise 
the powers granted to it in the lend-lease 
bill. Some students of the bill in Congress 
feel that provision should be made for 
periodical reports by the Executive to the 
Congress, in which the Executive would ex- 
plain and report what it has done pursuant 
to the bill. These are constructive sugges- 
tions, and I promise you that they will re- 
ceive the most earnest consideration of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. At the same 
time we must be careful to guard egainst 
emasculating amendments that would scut- 
tle the bill and block the achievement of its 
great purposes. 

Among those who have been most vocal in 
their opposition to this bill are those who 
purportedly base their opposition on con- 
stitutional grounds. No one could be more 
jealous of the Constitution than I am. 
Nevertheless, I am fully convinced that this 
bill is entirely authorized by the Constitu- 
tion. In article II, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution it is, of course, specifically provided 
that the President shall be the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy. As long ago 
as 1799 the great John Marshall stated that 
the President is the sole organ of the Nation 
in its external relations and its sole rep- 
resentative with foreign nations. The pro- 
visions of the bill which I have been dis- 
cussing with you are obviously connected 
with both our foreign relations and with the 
functions of the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. The Constitution provides 
in article I, section 8, that the Congress 
shall have power to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution all powers vested by the Con- 
stitution in any officer of the United States. 
This bill, therefore, is certainly concerned 
with a field in which Congress may legislate. 

But it is said that this bill involves an 
unconstitutional delegation of power. In 
1936 the Supreme Court of the United States 
had before it the Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
case. The opinion for the Court was writ- 
ten by the Honorable Mr. Justice Sutherland. 
Even the opponents of this bill would ac- 
knowledge that Mr. Justice Sutherland was a 
strict constructionist where the Constitution 
was involved. But in the Curtiss-Wright 
case the Court specifically held that where 
the external relations of the United States 
are concerned the ordinary rules concerning 
valid delegation of power do not apply. Let 
me read to you from the opinion of the 
Court: “* * * If, in maintenance of our in- 
ternational relations, embarrassment—per- 
haps serious embarrassment—is to be avoided 
and success for our aims achieved, congres- 
sional legislation which is to be made effec- 
tive through negotiation and inquiry within 
the international field must often accord to 
the President a degree of discretion and free- 
dom from statutory restriction which would 
not be admissible were domestic affairs alone 
involved.” And I might call the attention of 
some of those critics who base their objec- 
tion on constitutional grounds to the joint 
resolution of June 15, 1940, the so-called 
Pittman resolution, which authorized mili- 
tary and naval aid to our sister American 
republics. That joint resolution gives the 
President the power, in his discretion, to do 
many of the same things covered by the 
present bill. The present bill limits the 
President’s discretion by requiring his actions 
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to be in the interests of the national defense 
and by requiring that the country assisted 
be one whose defense is vital to the defense 
of the United States. 

May I emphasize that the Pittman resolu- 
tion passed the Senate of the United States 
on May 28 without even a record vote. 
And one opponent of the present bill in 
the House of Representatives objected to 
the Pittman resolution, although voting for 
it, on the ground that the Pittman resolu- 
tion did not go far enough. So much for 
the constitutional aspects. 

The lend-lease bill has also been at- 
tacked on the ground that it authorizes 
violation of international law. The Supreme 
Court has said, of course, that the law of 
nations is part of our law, and I should 
never recommend for enactment a bill which 
I thought violated the law of nations. But 
it is a strange law of nations that does not 
permit a nation to defend itself. I believe 
that most of those who oppose this bill on 
the grounds of international law have not 
given the matter sufficient investigation. It 
has been said, for example, that the lend- 
lease bill violates the Thirteenth Hague 
Convention of 1907 on the Rights and 
Duties of Neutral Powers in Naval War. 
Those critics, apparently, have overlooked 
Article 28 of that Convention, which speci- 
fically provides that the Convention does not 
apply unless all the belligerents are parties 
to the Convention. At least four of the 
belligerents in the present war in Europe 
never ratified the Thirteenth Hague Con- 
vention. 

It is a fundamental rule of international 
and domestic law that both parties must obey 
the same rules. If one country violates the 
basic laws it cannot claim with unclean hands 
that another country should follow less basic 
laws, to its own destruction. 

Furthermore, Germany and Italy were sol- 
emnly bound with the United States to ob- 
serve the terms of the Kellogg-Briand Peace 
Pact. In becoming parties to the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact, Germany and Italy pledged 
themselves to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with the 
other signatories. Poland and Greece were 
signatories. So also were Norway, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. So was the United 
States. Can it be denied that Germany and 
Italy have violated the Kellogg-Briand Peace 
Pact? It is the considered opinion of the 
best international-law authorities that the 
violation of the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact by 
one signatory gives to all the other signatories 
the power to: 

“(a) Refuse to admit the exercise by the 
state violating the pact of belligerent rights, 
such as visit and search, or blockade, etc.; 

“(b) Decline to observe toward the state 
violating the pact the duties prescribed by 
international law, apart from the pact, for a 
neutral in relation to a belligerent; 

“(c) Supply the state attacked with finan- 
cial or material assistance, including muni- 
tions of war; 

“(d) Assist with armed forces the state 
attacked.” 

These, I might remind you, are the inter- 
pretations of the Kellogg-Briand Pact made 
by a conference of the world’s foremost inter- 
national lawyers which met in Budapest in 
1934. 

We have a clearly formulated policy of 
national defense and the conduct of inter- 
national relations, and that policy is plainly 
based upon the interest and welfare of the 
United States. Our policy must not be 
merged with the policy Of any other nation. 
It is impossible to discuss the broad ques- 
tion of hemispheric defense, definitely a part 
of our own national defense, within the brief 
period allotted. To this course we stand 
ccmmitted, and if the Axis Powers should 


gain command of the ocean, or should find | 


themselves in a position to dispute the com- 
mand of the ocean, the United States would 
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stand face to face with the necessity for 
immediate action. We have it in our power, 
in our own proper and vital defense, to fur- 
nish material support to other free countries 
now struggling against organized aggression. 
We believe they will survive and that we will 
not be involved in any inevitable war. Those 
who favor the bill now before the Congress 
do so under the settled conviction that the 
measure is necessary to properly and effec- 
tively safeguard America’s future. © 





The Record Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 
REPORT BY MRS. ELINORE M. HERRICK 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, at the in- 
stance of my colleague the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner], I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the report of Mrs. Elinore 
M. Herrick, director of the second re- 
gion of the National Labor Relations 
Board. The title of the report is “The 
Record Speaks.” 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE REcORD SPEAKS 


(Report of Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, director, 
second region, National Labor Relations 
Board) 

A little more than 4 years ago the first 
New York case arising under the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act was filed in the New 
York region. In all, a total of 5,441 cases 
involving both unfair labor practice charges 
and petitions for determination of collective 
bargaining agencies have been filed in this— 
the most concentrated industrial area’ of 
three leading industrial States, New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. Nearly one- 
half of these cases (47.9 percent) have been 
settled by agreement of all the parties. 

On November 10, 1937, the first report on 
the work of the second region called atten- 
tion to “the large number of consent elec- 
tions as testifying not only to an increased 
acceptance by employers of the principle of 
collective bargaining but to an increased use 
of the National Labor Relations Board by 
unions before resorting to the strike weapon 
to enforce recognition.” 

Has this trend continued during the past 
3 years? 

Stock taking is good business practice and 
is no less sound for agencies serving the 
public. So we will “let the record speak.” 

Table I herewith indicates that the peak 
in volume of work in the second region was 
reached in 1937, the year in which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was declared con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


1New York ranks first in the United States 
in number of industrial establishments and 
number of works; New Jersey ranks seventh, 
and Connecticut fifteenth. According to the 
1930 census approximately 25 percent of the 
country’s industrial population is located in 
the territcry comprising the second region 
' of the National Labor Relations Board. 
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TaBLe I.—Percentage disposition of 5,441 new cases filed in second region, October 1935 to 
Dec, 31, 1948, inclusive 





Year 





October 1935 tol Jan. 1 to Dec. 


Jan. 1 to Dec. | Jan. 1 to Dec. | Jan. 1 to Dec. |Total per- 


Dec. 31, 1936 31, 1937 31, 1938 31, 1939 31, 1940 centages 
I. Percentage annual 
volume of new cases_ 3.3 34. 2 24.2 18.9 19.4 100.0 
Il. Percentage of total : 
cases closed to total 
ee eh), ss 81.6 78.3 107.1 98.9 107.3 94.9 
(a) Closed by 
agreement 7.0 57.8 42.7 47.0 43.8 47.9 
(b) Closed by dis- 
RR a 19.2 22.6 21.6 17.2 19.6 20.5 
(c) Closed by 
withdrawal _ - --- 21, 2 13.1 22.5 24.3 26. 0 20.9 
@) Closed by 
transfer to Na- 
tional Labor Re- 
lations Board !__ 20.6 6,2 13.0 11.2 9.8 10.3 
(e) Closed by 
other means.. 2.0 3 2 3 8 4 
III. Percentage of repre- 
sentation cases to 
total cases closed... 12.3 26.9 54.5 35.3 39. 5 36. 5 
IV. Percentage of repre- 
sentation cases 
closed by elections. 38.8 51.0 19.0 38.8 47.1 35.4 





1 After formal hearing before a trial examiner. 


Thirty-four and two-tenths percent of the 
total of 5,441 cases filed in this region from 
the date the Board began to function in 
October 1935 to December 31, 1940, were filed 
in 1937. During the next 2 years the volume 
of cases declined by 10 percent in 1938 and 
5.3 percent in 1939, with a very slight increase 
in 1940. 

Two observations are noteworthy in con- 
nection with this decrease in volume: First, 
the lightened case load occurred during @ 
period of increasing business activity in 
which industrial disputes would normally 
in the days before the passage of the act be 
on the increase; second, the decrease from 
the 1937 peak occurred during the period 
when trade-union membership was constant- 
ly growing, the latest figures indicating that 
trade-union membership has more than dou- 
bled since the passage of the act. This pic- 
ture indicates acceptance of the act by em- 
ployers and its efficacy in freeing workers 
from fear in exercising their right to join 
a labor organization. 

Of the nearly 95 percent of all cases filed 
which have been closed, 47.9 percent were 
closed by agreement of all the parties; 20.5 
percent by dismissal; 20.9 percent by with- 
drawal; 10.7 percent by transfer to the N. L. 
R. B. after formal hearing and other means. 

In the peak year of 1937 the largest propor- 
tion of cases—57.8 percent—were closed by 
agreement during the informal stages of 
investigation. The high percentage of cases 
so closed by agreement in 1937 is due, we 
believe, to the relatively indiscriminate filing 
of charges then. Often these early charges 
involved grievances which are now handled 
as a matter of course by management and 
labor directly without invoking the National 
Labor Relations Act. The increased use of 
machinery for peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes and the extension of collective bar- 
gaining, resulting in agreements with provi- 
sions for adjusting grievances, are a direct 
result of the growing acceptance by em- 
ployers of the modern philosophy of labor 
relations, causing the gratifying decrease in 
the volume of the Board’s work. 


The current cases are frequently “border- eS 


line,” involving issues of fact and of law, and 
their merits are much more difficult to ap- 
praise. A long series of decisions by the Board 
and courts in clarifying the permissible inter- 
pretations of the act have also served as guide- 
posts since the trail-breaking days of 1937 
both for the Board, unions, and employers. 
These factors are reflected in the increased 
proportion of cases that have been withdrawn 
by the claimants after they have been satis- 


fied as a result of our investigation that no 
violation of law had occurred or could be 
proved. The proportion of cases withdrawn 
voluntarily since the constitutionality of the 
act was sustained has practically doubled 
from 13.1 percent in 1937 to 26 percent in 
1940. 

The percentage of cases closed by dismissal 
shows little change over the 4 years. The 
low point of 17.2 percent of cases dismissed 
was reached in 1939; the high point of 22.6 
percent in 1937; and the over-all average was 
20.5 percent, or one-fifth of all cases filed 
have been closed by dismissal by the regional 
director. 

Although the work of the Board has taken 
on a more judicial character as policies have 
been established and interpretations clarified, 
the opportunity to effect compliance by agree- 
ment remains the most fruitful and impor- 
tant aspect of our work. The investigatory 
process is educational to all the parties. An 
approach of friendly inquiry results in ami- 
cable agreement and produces long-term re- 
sults in a better understanding by labor and 
employers of each other's rights and obliga- 
tions. 

The success of agreement as opposed to liti- 
gation is reflected in the low figure for 1940 of 
only 9.8 percent of cases filed requiring formal 
hearings before trial examiners and decisions 
rendered by the Board. This 9.8 percent is 
in marked contrast to the 20.6 percent of 
cases which went through the costly and for- 
mal stages of litigation in 1936. Due to the 
better understanding of the act by all parties 
and the increased acceptance of its basic prin- 
ciples by employers the percentage of cases 
which must be treated formally and which 
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cannot be conciliated is unlikely to rise again 
above 10 percent. 

Furthermore, the trend throughout the 
country, as a recent report by the National 
Labor Relations Board shows, is toward a 
marked decline in unfair labor practice cases 
which dropped by 15 percent in 1940 while 
representation cases dropped by only 2 
percent. 

The experience of the second region re- 
flects somewhat the same trend toward a 
rise in the number of representation cases 
in which employers merely wish the Board 
to tell them with whom to bargain, having 
accepted the principle of collective bargain- 
ing. Experience with the Board’s election 
machinery shows that a fair election goes 
further toward securing satisfactory collec- 
tive bargaining relationships than does any 
other single factor. An employer who is con- 
fronted with the choice of an overwhelming 
majority of the workers in a secret ballot, 
supervised by the Government, is much more 
apt to deal in good faith with the chosen 
representatives than is the employer who 
deals with a union as a result of economic 
pressure while fearful that he may not be 
dealing with the people his employees really 
want, While it is important that the work- 
ers be given freedom of choice it is equally 
important that an employer be satisfied in 
his own mind that a majority of his em- 
Ployees have freely chosen the bargaining 
agency. Table I (p. 2) indicates that this 
ratio of representation cases to total filed 
rose from 12.3 percent in 1936 to a peak of 
54.5 percent in 1938, and since that year 
representation cases have averaged slightly 
over one-third of all the cases filed. The de- 
crease since the peak in 1938, we believe, is 
attributable to a growing disposition by em- 
ployers and unions to work out their own 
answer on representation issues informally 
and without recourse to the Board. This ex- 
planation is found in a number of cases in- 
volving charges of failure to bargain in which 
we discover that the employer has agreed 
to recognize the union following some in- 
formal determination of the representation 
question which they have -worked out 
between themselves. 

Nevertheless, when representation is the 
issue the Board’s policy today is increasingly 
to hold elections by secret ballot rather than 
rely upon a show of membership cards or 
applications to prove the union’s majority. 
Close to one-half (47.1 percent) of the repre- 
sentation cases filed in 1940 were disposed of 
by elections as compared with 19 percent in 
1938 and 38.8 percent in 1939. 

Rivalry between the two major labor or- 
ganizations continues to bedevil the admin- 
istrators of the act, as well as employers, very 
often. Nevertheless, the election machinery 
of the Board provided a peaceful means for 
determining many of these rival claims, as 
table II herewith shows, 


TapLEe Il.—Total elections held, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1940 
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Although the C. I. O. because it organizes 
in larger units carried the larger number of 
votes in 1940—21,962 in 66 elections won, 
while the A. F. of L. carried 10,759 votes in 74 
elections won, in elections lost the score was 
practically the same for both. Independent 
unions won 31 elections carrying 32,773 votes.? 
In the total of 211 elections held in the past 
year 69,174 valid ballots were cast. 

We have had nearly 2 years of experience 
with the permission granted employers by 
amendment of the Board’s Rules and Regu- 
lations on March 11, 1939, to file petitions 
where they were confronted by the rival 
claims of two or more labor organizations. 
Table III below indicates the disposition of 
these employer petitions: 


Employer petitions filed in the second region, 
July 1939 to December 1940 














Number | Scomin hT ef Se MS ares Workers 

of cases of cases | involved involved 

Settled by elections. ...... 5 264 
Dismissed. 7 526 
Withdrawn... s % 8 
Hearing. - 3 114 
Ee Ta 1 5 
OR ee eee 24 |] kam 1, 907 





The fact that only 24 employer petitions 
have been filed out of the total of 1,968 
petitions filed since October 1935 may be 
cited by some to indicate that there was no 
necessity for the Board to amend its rules 
and regulations in this respect. While the 
occasions are comparatively rare in which 
an employer is “caught in the middle’ by 
the claims of rival groups, such occasions 
are painful and apt to be expensive in terms 
of friction and loss of production. There- 


?This 32,773 votes for independents in- 
cludes one very large election in which 29,556 
votes were cast thus throwing the record for 
independents out of balance. 


TaBLE IV.—National Labor Relations Board, 





fore the granting of employer petition 
rights under the controlled conditions spec- 
ified by the Board has a significanc? out of 
proportion to the small number of such 
petitions filed. In one such case a national- 
defense industry was saved a costly and 
disastrous shut-down because the employer 
could petition for determination of the rival 
claims which otherwise through use of eco- 
nomic pressure by one of the unions rep- 
resenting only 5 employees in a craft unit 
was on the vergéypf throwing 12,000 men 
out of employment. 

The 211,231 valid ballots cast in the 704 
elections held in the past 5 years in this 
region, an average of 300 per election, repre- 
sents a real gain in the promotion of the 
democratic process in trade-union organiza- 
tion. In all nearly half a million workers 
have been involved in the close to 2,000 
representation cases handled in the second 
region. (See table IV, p. 10.) It was 
necessary to hold elections in only 35.4 per- 
cent of these cases as in others a check of 
cards against pay roll served to satisfy the 
employer and in some the petitions were 
dismissed when the unions failed to, show a 
sufficiently substantial membership to war- 
rant the Board in acting. 

The wide use made of the Board's facili- 
ties to remove by peaceful resort to law the 
most frequent causes of industrial strife in 
the past is evidenced by table IV herewith. 
It is significant that of the more than a 
million workers (1,023,229) involved in cases 
in the second region during the past 4 
years only 6.1 percent were involved in 
strikes and that in only 13.3 percent of the 
total cases closed had conflict developed 
into the calling of strikes. It should be 
noted also that in 1940 when employment 
conditions were most favorable for strikes 
the average number of persons involved per 
strike was only 71 as contrasted with 98 
persons per strike in 1939. Figures recently 
cited by the United States Department of 
Labor for the country as a whole show that 
strikes were of shorter duration in 1940 
than in previous years. 


second region (description), October 1935 to 


Dec. 31, 1940 

































October 1935 Accumu- Per- 
to Dee. 31, 1937 1€3. 1939 1940 lated cent- 
1936 total age 
I. Total new cases.......--------- 179 1,315 1,080 «1, 056 5,441/ 100.0 
Number workers involved_- 26, 426 149, 926; 338, 099) 151, 634; 1,023, 220)_..____- 
II. Total cases closed... i 146 1, 409 1,019 1, 132 5, 164 94.9 
Number workers involved_- 33, 269 179, 245! 310, 867) 161, 192) 919, 977)__..___. 
(a) Closed by agreement_-- 54) 601 479) 497 2, 473 7.9 
Number workers  in- a 
WO «fo 5lo io iia 12,829) 113, 293 64, 821 40, 429 35, 515 266, 887|_......- 
(>) Closed by dismissal_. 28 330 305 175) 222 1, 060 20.5 
(c) Closed by with drawal... 31 191 317 248 294 1, O81 20.9 
(d)'! Closed by transfer to | 
National Labor Re- } 
lations Board. _._...- 20 £0 183 14 111 528 19.2 
(e) Closed by transfer to. | | | 
other agency_-..._..-- 3 4 3 3} 9) 22 4 
III. Tota: strikes____. 49 173 147 173 147 689 12.7 
Number of workers involved jp 227 16, 513 8,111 16, 897) 10, 418 en 
(a): IG itceaninimanst 28 148) 26 113) 106 491 71.3 
(b) Closed by other means.- 5 3 7} 34) 41 90 13.0 
(c) Closed by dismissal____- 11 15 mee ++ We acwdee 49 73 
(d) Closed by withdraw al. 5 7| 28 19 Kgwansaeaiell 59 8.5 
IV. Total workers reinstated _ - 2, 357 12, 160 4, 185) 6, 496 6, 231 a 
(a) After strike_____- * 2, 247 11, 154 3, 670 5, 928 5, 775) Sa icnnalon sian 
(b) After discriminatory dis- =) 2 aed 
eS FS cs cc owe. 110 1, 006 515 568 456 3 9 OE ccnce 
Pack pay collecte i a ala tie $43, 295. 78/$76, 243. 37| $59, 017. 52) $102, 010. 20 $280, 566. 69) __..___. 
V. Total representation cases___---- 18) ‘ 768 360 445 1, 986 36.5 
Number of workers in- | i 
Vv olvec eae ‘ 10, 796 55, 911) 217, 193 67, 659 68, 081 ae 
(a) 2? employer peti TIONS... . | eccccencccocces| -cccnccces|qcececece- 14 10 “ 1.2 
% 1- | 
ae ee tna caknonsrsaaebegeereaes| 1,148 asa] 2,002)... 
7 tal elections held __- 7 200 6) )} 2 Oe cc canee 
ae Total valid ballots cast. 9, or 62, 581] 21, cng 48, = 69, 174 SU AOR. cuties 
| ! | 
i 
1 Transferred to Nationa! Labor Relations Board after formal hearing. 


2 Included in total representation cases. 
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While it is true that the figures for the 
New York region show relatively fewer per- 
sons involved in the average strike than do 
the United States Department of Labor re- 
ports for the country as a whole it should be 
pointed out that the New York area has had 
no major labor dispute in the past several 
years although they have occurred elsewhere. 
A number have threatened here but have not 
materialized. Such agencies as the United 
States Conciliation Service which has greatly 
expanded its facilities during the past year, 
the New York State Board of Mediation, and 
the similar agency in Connecticut, the in- 
tervention of municipal officials in many 
cities in the region, no less than the National 
and New York State Labor Relations Boards 
have contributed effectively to the main- 
tenance of industrial peace here. 


We can face the pressing and difficult prob- 
lems of national defense secure in the knowl- 
edge that the principles that govern civilized 
industrial relations have been more widely 
accepted than would have been predicted dur- 
ing the Liberty League era in 1935 and 1936. 
We have made great gains in the establish- 
ment of machinery for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of industrial disputes. The increasing 
extent to which use of the existing agencies 
is voluntarily made by management and 
labor to avoid the economic weapon of the 
strike and the efforts being made to improve 
the technique and facilities of mediation are 
portents of maturity in the acceptance by 
employers and labor of their full share of 
the responsibility for successful prosecution 
of the national-defense program. 





National Grange Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


PROGRAM ADOPTED AT SEVENTY- 
FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix to the Recorp the National 
Grange legislative program, as adopted 
at the seventy-fourth annual convention 
of the National Grange, held at Syracuse, 
N. Y., November 13-21, 1940. 

The National Grange is the oldes 
major national farm organization, and 
its program is worthy the careful con- 
sideration of the Senate. I respectfully 
urge careful attention to the Grange 
program, as representing the best 
thought of a national farm organization 
that has the longest experience in trying 
that most difficult adjustment—a work- 
able and equitable economic balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry—that 
can be made within the workings of our 
system of free enterprise and individual 
initiative. 
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There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL GRANGE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

1. GENERAL POLICY 


The first and foremost duty of the Nation 
is to defend America and to preserve Ameri- 
can ideals. We must build a system of de- 
fense that will be strong enough to meet any 
emergency, and we must do it with the ut- 
most speed. 

As a part of our scheme of national de- 
fense, it is vital that agriculture, our funda- 
mental industry, should be given proper con- 
sideration and placed on a sound basis. Agri- 
culture asks for fair treatment, rather than 
special privilege. It seeks economic justice, 
rather than subsidy. The National Grange 
advocates the following principles: 

(a) Give agriculture its fair share of the 
national income. So long as farmers are 
compelled te buy at prices that have been 
raised artificially, while selling at a lower 
level, it is imperative that some form of 
benefit payments be continued until a better 
method of correcting this disparity is devel- 
oped. 

(b) Establish a plan by which groups of 
producers may elect to make use of a quota 
system to maintain prices for their products 
on the domestic market comparable to the 
prices they have to pay. 

(c) Assure the American market to the 
American farmer to the limit of his ability 
to supply it. 

(d) Terminate at the earliest possible date 
all trade treaties that are proving harmful 
to agriculture. 

(e) Remove all unnecessary trade barriers 
between the States. 

(f) Encourage research to find new uses 
for farm products, thereby diminishing the 
harmful effects of agricultural surpluses. 

(g) Provide incentive payments to encour- 
age production of new crops which may prove 
useful, especially in contributing to an effi- 
cient national defense. 

(h) Continue distribution of surplus food 
products to the needy, especially under the 
food-stamp plan. 

(i) The Federal Government should take 
proper steps to assist in the development of 
a better farm-marketing system. 

(j) Restore the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion as an independent agency of the Gov- 
ernment, and maintain the lowest interest 
rates consistent with a sound loaning policy. 

(k) Continue soil conservation and land- 
use programs, but never as a means to pro- 
mote crop control. 

(1) Practice greater economy in the affairs 
of government, National, State, and local. 

(m) Maintain an adequate system of 
transportation, giving free play to the forces 
of legitimate competition. 

(n) Encourage the further development of 
farmer-owned and controlled cooperative as- 
sociations to reduce the present excessive 
spread between producer and consumer. 

(o) Maintain the family-sized farm as the 
standard of American agriculture and dis- 


courage large-scale or corporation farming, 
thus upholding America’s greatest bulwark of 
democracy. 


(p) Promote a more satisfactory rural life 


through development of educational facili- 
ties, good roads, and rural electrification. 

(q) Encourage cooperation, gocd will, and 
mutual understanding between agriculture, 


y, and labor to promote the common 


industry 


2. THE AMERICAN MARKET 
Since many aftificialities and restrictions 
been imposed on our system of free 





enterprise in recent years which operate to 
increase our cost of production and of doing 
bus nd since it is useless to attempt 
to maintain these artificial standards while 
permitting unrestricted competitive imports 
f 1 countries where substandard labor con- 
C xist and where costs of production 
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ifest that proper steps must be taken to pro- 
tect American interests. Under prevailing 
conditions we favor the levying of excise taxes 
on all imports on the dutiable list when the 
landed cost of such goods falls below the 
American wholesale selling price. Provided, 
however, that this rule should apply only to 
imports of commodities that are commer- 
cially available in the United States. 


3. RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


While the workings of the so-called re- 
ciprocal trade agreement program have to 
a large extent been disrupted by the war, 
its net results have, nevertheless, been det- 
rimental to agriculture. This policy is 
wrong in principle and violates the Con- 
stitution. We favor the earliest possible 
termination of all agreements that have 
proven injurious to agriculture or to the 
country as a whole. 

4. FARM PRICES 


While it is the declared purpose of Congress 
to assist farmers in obtaining “parity prices” 
for their products, imsofar as practicable, 
during recent years the purchasing power of 
the farm dollar has stood at only about 75 
percent of the base period, 1909-14. As an 
aid to correcting this disparity, we recom- 
mend that a plan be made available for agri- 
cultural producers that will provide an Amer- 
ican price for the domestically consumed 
portion of any crop or crops having an 
exportable surplus, and which cannot be 
given tariff protection. 

Such a plan should be applied to a crop 
only on the voluntary approval of at least 
two-thirds of the producers; it should pro- 
vide for surplus control, make sufficient 
credit available to finance orderly marketing 
operations, and provide a method of levying 
excise taxes on competitive farm imports to 
protect the marketing program. 

The workings of the plan should be demo- 
cratically controlled by the producers of the 
commodity, and quotas should be allotted on 
a basis intended to promote the well-being 
of the family size farm. 

5. NEW USES FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


The Grange commends Congress for the 
establishment of the four regional research 
laboratories, and we trust that these labora- 
tories, as well as those that are privately 
owned, will put forth their best efforts to 
find new industrial uses for farm products. 
We favor specific appropriations to State 
experiment stations to develop new crops 
which can be profitably grown by our farmers. 

6. FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION 

Since a joint committee of Congress now 
has under consideration a long-time forestry 
program for the Nation, we recommend— 

(a) Aid to forest-land owners in such mat- 
ters as protection against insect pests, fire, and 
disease; technical advice in the production 
and marketing of forest products; suitable 
credit provisions; equitable taxation; research; 
and the speedy completion of the forest sur- 
vey of the United States. With these aids 
should go sufficient governmental control to 
protect the public interest. 

(b) Speeding up acquisition and additions 
to the national forests of forest and submar- 
ginal land unsuitable to private ownership, 
under conditions that will be fair to land- 
owners, the States, and to local governmental 
units. 

(c) Adequate reimbursement to counties 
in lieu of taxes during a readjustment of the 
tax program. 

(d) Placing the Prairie States forestry proj- 
ect on a permanent rather than an emer- 
gency basis. 

(e) Proper encouragement and assistance 
to the owners of farm wood lots, comprising 
one-fourth of all our forest lands. 

(f) Needed steps to conserve watersheds, 
soil, and wildlife. 

(z) The Forest Service must remain in the 
Department of Agriculture, and the admin- 
istration of the Taylor Grazing Act should be 
transferred to this Department. 
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7. FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


We favor a continuation of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, with reasonable ap- 
propriations to finance its work. 


8. FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


We urge the restoration of independent 
status to the Farm Credit Administration and 
favor the creation of a bi-partisan board with 
staggered terms to administer its affairs. 

Continuity of policy and sound manage- 
ment are necessary if funds are to be avail- 
able at reasonable rates of interest. These 
ends cannot be attained if the system becomes 
the prey of political manipulation and is 
subjected to the uncertainty of frequent 
changes. 

The principle of individual and joint re- 
sponsibility of borrowers should be retained 
as one of the strongest bulwarks for the 
safety of the system, but we favor a plan of 
revolving stock retirement. 

More responsibility should be placed on the 
national farm loan associations in the making 
and collecting of loans, and a sufficient por- 
tion of income should go directly to the as- 
sociations to enable them to meet their legit- 
imate costs of operation. 

Under prevailing conditions, we favor the 
continuance of the present interest rate of 
34% percent on Federal land bank and Com- 
missioner’s loans. 


9. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


We approve of proper appropriations for 
the land-grant colleges and for the support 
of extension work in agriculture and home 
economics, together with adequate funds for 
State experiment stations. We likewise ap- 
prove of the expanded program for vocational 
education and for 4-H Club work. The allo- 
cation of Federal funds should be made on 
such a basis as to equalize educaticnal op- 
portunity so far as practicable. 

Extension workers should be paid entirely 
from public funds, leaving them free to serve 
the people without favoritism or discrimina- 
tion. Under no circumstances should any 
farm organization be allowed to graft itself 
upon the extension service, nor dominate it 
to serve its own ends. 


10, FARM TENANCY 


The Grange favors continued efforts for the 
development of a sound program for the relief 
of farm tenancy. In attacking this problem, 
proper emphasis should be placed upon the 
correction of conditions which annually cause 
many thousands of home owners to slip into 
the tenant class. 


11. RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


We heartily approve of the efforts of the 
Government to promote the cause of rural 
electrification through the agency of the 
R. E. A., and we favor proper appropriations 
to further this work. 

In the making of loans, the present policy 
of giving preference to public power districts 
and nonprofit cooperative associations should 
be continued. 

12, TAXATION 


We recognize the fact that our national- 
defense program calls for heavy increases in 
taxation. Such new taxes as may be imposed 
in this connection should be levied as fairly 
and equitably as possible. These levies should 
be of such a character as not to destroy our 
system of private enterprise, upon which the 
security and well-being of the Nation so 
greatly depends. On the other hand, no one 
should be allowed to make any inordinate 
profits, nor should taxes be levied for purely 
punitive purposes. 

We oppose a general sales tax because it 
is a tax upon the necessities of the people 
and ignores the principle of ability to pay. 
We favor an amendment to the Constitution 
forbidding the issuance of tax-exempt secu- 
rities. 

We are opposed to the levying of processing 
taxes of the type already declared unconsti- 
tutional. 


13. ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


It should be clearly understood that the 
spending of borrowed money means the same 
thing as deferred taxation. While our na- 
tional-defense needs make a huge increase in 
the national debt unavoidable, sheer waste 
and the reckless expenditure of public funds 
in this connection should not be tolerated. 
Further than that, the ordinary running ex- 
penses of the Government should be held to 
the lowest possible minimum, without the 
elimination of such services as are really 
essential. 


14, MOBILIZATION FOR DEFENSE 


The Grange is opposed to any move involv- 
ing the United States in foreign wars as a 
belligerent, unless the national interest 
should render such a step imperative. In the 
event of war, all the means and facilities 
necessary for its successful prosecution should 
be made available to the Government as 
needed. 

15, TRANSPORTATION 


The Grange is firm in the belief that each 
type of transportation should be allowed to 
develop and operate without undue restric- 
tions or handicaps on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The fundamental purpose in establishing 
public regulation of transportation was to 
protect the public interest. Both Congress 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
pear to have partially lost sight of this fact 
and now seek to utilize regulation in an at- 
tempt to equalize competitive conditions as 
between different forms of transportation. 
We disapprove of this departure from sound 
principles. 

We favor continued private ownership and 
operation of the railroads. 

We approve of the appropriations made by 
the Federal Government for highway con- 
struction and urge the allocation of a larger 
proportion of such funds for the improve- 
ment of farm-to-market and post roads. 

The interest and safety of the public re- 
quire the enforcement of proper restrictions 
regarding the size, weight, and speed of all 
motor vehicles moving over the highways. 
Such regulation should be uniform as be- 
tween the several States and there should 
be reciprocity between the States, based upon 
such uniformity. 

Every special tax collected for highway 
improvement should be conserved for that 
purpose alone. No diversion of such funds 
should be allowed. No taxation or regula- 
tion of motor vehicles should be permitted 
which has for its purpose any increase in 
cost or restriction of use in order to equalize 
competitive conditions as between different 
types of carriers. 

We favor the speedy elimination of all ar- 
tificial and unnecessary transportation bar- 
riers as between the several States. 

Since the Federal Government over a 
period of many years has expended large 
sums of money for the development and im- 
provement of our inland waterways, which, 
in addition to their great value in times of 
peace, enter into our scheme of national de- 
fense, we are opposed to the adoption of any 
policy which will destroy this wise invest- 
ment. Our water-borne commerce should 
not be hindered or restricted by unnecessary 
regulation or interference on the part of 
the Government. 

We favor the completion of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project. 

16. RECLAMATION 

We protest against bringing any more land 
under cultivation by irrigation and recla- 
mation at Government expense until there 
is a demand at profitable prices for the 
products that such lands will produce. 

17. LABOR AND INDUSTRY 

There is urgent need for revamping Fed- 
eral legislation with reference to the rela- 
tionship between agriculture, labor, and in- 
dustry. The Wages and Hours Act should be 
clarified and agriculture given the exemp- 
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tions to which it is clearly entitled. The 
National Labor Relations Act should be re- 
drafted in conformity with the recommen- 
dations made by the special House com- 
mittee which recently investigated the Labor 
Relations Board. 

While recognizing and endorsing the in- 
herent right of labor to strike, except in de- 
fense industries, where arbitration should be 
employed, labor unions and their members 
should be held responsible for unlawful and 
unwarranted acts committed in this con- 
nection. 

18, CURBING BUREAUCRACY 


For the protection of the people in their 
dealings with the various administrative 
agencies of the Government, we urge the 
early enactment of legislation in accord with 
the general principles of the administrative 
law bill, also known as the Logan-Walter bill, 
recently vetoed by the President. 


19. UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


We favor continuance of the congressional 
committee investigating un-American activi- 
ties, with adequate appropriation for its use. 


20. BASIC COMMODITY LISTING 


The Grange is in favor of adding beans and 
barley to the list of basic commodities under 
the Soil Conservation Act. 


21. SUGAR ALLOTMENT 


Since only about 30 percent of the sugar 
consumed in the United States is produced 
within our continental area, the Grange fa- 
vors increased allotments to domestic pro- 
ducers of sugarcane and beets. 


22. COTTON SALES 


We favor the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the sale of cotton on a net-weight 
basis. 

23. IMPORTED STARCHES 


Since nearly a half billion pounds of Asi- 
atic starches, produced by coolie labor, enter- 
ed this country duty-free during a single 
recent year, we favor adequate excise taxes 
on such products, which compete with do- 
mestically produced starch made from corn, 
potatoes, and rice. 


24. CROP INSURANCE 


We favor the continuance of the Crop In- 
surance Act, together with its extension to 
other crops besides wheat, so far as conditions 
warrant. The granting of this insurance 
should not be contingent upon compliance 
with Government-control programs. 


25. ARGENTINE SANITARY PACT 


Since American agriculture in the past has 
suffered heavy losses from the foot-and- 
mouth disease, brought in from other coun- 
tries, we are opposed to the ratification of 
the so-called Argentine Sanitary Pact. 


26. STOLEN LIVESTOCK 


The Grange favors renewed efforts for the 
enactment of legislation making it a Federal 
offense to transport stolen livestock in in- 
terstate commerce. 


27. IMITATION DAIRY PRODUCTS 


It is of vital interest to the dairy industry, 
as well as to the consuming public, that all 
legislation for the control and regulation of 
manufacturers of and dealers in imitation 
dairy products should remain in full force 
and effect. 

We approve of existing excise taxes on cer- 
tain imported oils used in this country in the 
making of butter substitutes and for many 
industrial purposes. We advocate the exten- 
sion of these taxes to all imported oils that 
come into competition with the products of 
the American farm. 

28. TRADING IN FUTURES 

The Grange is opposed to gambling in the 
necessities of life and advocates enforcement 
of the Commodities Exchange Act, together 
with any amendments that may be needed 
to make it effective. 

29. LOTTERIES AND GAMBLING 
We ask for the strict enforcement of the 
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law against lotteries, whether foreign or do- 
mestic, and oppose gambling in all its forms. 


30. MOTION PICTURES 


The Grange advocates the enactment of 
legislation prohibiting block booking and 
blind selling of motion pictures. 


31. SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


While approving group-health insurance on 
the voluntary basis, we are opposed to what 
is commonly known as State medicine. 


32. INSECT PESTS AND DISEASES 


We advocate proper appropriations for the 
ccntrol of insect pests and diseases, including 
the pink bollworm. 


33. PREDATORY ANIMALS 


We favor legislation providing for joint 
appropriations by the Federal Government, 
together with the States and counties, for 
the eradication of predatory animals in sec- 
tions where they are a serious menace to 
agriculture. 


34. RADIO BROADCASTING 


With more than 70 percent of the farm 
homes of the Nation dependent upon service 
from clear-channel radio stations, we urge 
that nothing be done to curtail these stations 
in order to give more service to the big cities. 
which are already well suppiied. 


35. CENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


The Grange reaffirms its stand against over- 
centralization of government, which violates 
the wholesome American principle of home 
rule in local affairs. 

We are opposed to all legislation, rules, or 
regulations that would abridge the rights of 
the States to control their own affairs within 
proper limits, or that would impair the legiti- 
mate rights of the people in matters relating 
to local self-government. 


36, LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANIES 


We are unalterably opposed to any step on 
the part of the Federal Government toward 
taking over the life-insurance companies of 
the country. Such action would deal a 
smashing blow to our whole system of private 
enterprise and would be equivalent to the 
establishment of state socialism on a perma- 
nent basis. 

37. TEMPERANCE 


We recommend that the granges through- 
out the land join with other organizations 
in a campaign of education, calling attention 
to the evils of strong drink, and emphasizing 
the truth that decency and sobriety are vir- 
tues that bring their own reward. We urge 
that the sale of intoxicating beverages, with 
all its demoralizing influences, be strictly for- 
bidden in the vicinity of military training 
camps and cantonments. Our whole defense 
program will be advanced by discouraging the 
use of alcoholic liquors. 





American Foreign Policy and Lend-Lease 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1941 


VARIOUS LETTERS, RESOLUTIONS, 
NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS 


AND 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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various letters, resolutions, and news- 
paper editorials, all of which discuss the 
present American foreign policy or the 
pending lend-lease proposal. I believe 
that this material will prove enlightening 
to many people. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 20, 1941. 
Mr. Burton K. WHEELER, 
Senator, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR WHEELER: Enclosed you will 
find a copy of a resolution adopted by Local 
No. 75, International Union, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America, C. I. O., at its last 
regular meeting held on January 17, 1941, 
which is self-explanatory. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOHN A. PARBs, 
Recording Secretary. 


Whereas the Johnson Act specifically pro- 
vides that there will be no sale of war mate- 
rials to belligerent nations except on cash- 
and-carry basis; and 

Whereas said countries, through their 
friends within our Nation, are attempting to 
have Congress evade or repeal the Johnson 
Act so that they may purchase war mate- 
rials on credit from concerns within our 
country even though said countries already 
owe billions of dollars to our country for 
purchases of materials made during the first 
World War; and 

Whereas we are of the opinion that such 
an unneutral act would again saddle the 
American working people with the cost of 
prosecuting a war which is not of their mak- 
ing nor of their direct concern: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That Local 75, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America, composed of 3,169 
automobile workers, does hereby go on record 
reaffirming its stand that the Johnson Act 
be retained in its entirety; and be it further 

Resolved, That Local 75, U. A. W. A., goes 
on record strenuously opposing the “lease 
and loan” plan, or any other steps by our 
National Government that would involve us 
in war; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our respective Congressmen and Sen- 
ators, Senator WHEELER, the C. I. O. News, 
and the international office. 


STATE, COUNTY, AND MUNICI- 
PAL WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
New York City, January 19, 1941. 
Senator WHEELER, 
Washington, D. C. 

SENATOR WHEELER: Members of Local 24 are 
opposed to the passage of the lease-lend bill, 
which would abrogate the powers of Con- 
gress. 

Yours truly, 
EDWARD BUXBAUM, 
President, Local 24, 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Fruit Bet Post, No. 1137, 
Benton Harbor, Mich, January 16, 1941. 
Senator Burton K. WHEELER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: The members of this post, at a 
regular meeting Wednesday, January 15, 
after giving serious thought to the merits 
and disadvantages of the President Roose- 
velt’s war-dictatorship bill, have gone on 
record denouncing the bill as un-American 
and prejudicial to good form of democratic 
government 
We earnestly solicit your aid in adhering to 
the form of government as set up by our 
forefathers, to the end that this Nation may 
be fully prepared for defense of our own 











shores, and not find us at the mercy of a for- 
eign aggressor due to our own shortsighted- 
ness. 

We do not believe that the will of the 
American people is for a dictatorial President 
to be at the head of this Nation with blank- 
check powers or in a position to involve us 
by acts short of war. 

In the past you have shown good American 
common sense in the handling of matters 
vital to this Nation, and all we ask is that 
you still exercise that common sense. 

A letter expressing your views would be 
appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
Eric KASISCHKE, 
Commander, 


—_—- 


EVANGELICAL DEACONESS 
HOME AND HOspItat, 
St. Louis, Mo., January 16, 1941. 
Senator B. K. WHEELER, 
United States Senate, 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drak Mr. WHEELER: Your letter of re- 
cent date, in response to a letter from me 
concerning your address of December 30, 
reached me. 

I again want to commend you for the 
courageous stand you take with reference to 
the lend-lease-give bill. I heard you in your 
forum talk of last Sunday night with Mr. 
Flynn, Senator Lee, and Mr. Agar. I have 
also been watching the newspapers and noted 
with interest the exceptions that were taken 
to some of your remarks. I believe that is a 
good indication. You, at least, have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that your convictions 
have reached the sources where they ought 
to do most good. 

I wish to say very frankly that I have been 
disillusioned. I have been a supporter of 
the New Deal, have had the pleasure of 
meeting the President in person, have found 
much of his program very commendable, but 
I regret very much that I have had to part 
company with him in the hysterical prepara- 
tions that are now being forced upon a 
Nation that is essentially peaceful. 

I shall write the Senators and Representa- 
tives of our district today. 

In the meantime, I sincerely hope you will 
keep up the good fight. I am sure you will 
have to suffer because of your position, but I, 
for one, believe you to be absolutely honor- 
able in all of your utterances. 

May God bless you in your constructive 
work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PAUL R. ZWILLING. 





FARMER-LABOR ASSOCIATION, 
Bemidji, Minn. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The following resolution was passed by 
the Beltrami County Convention; also Ninth 
District Convention by over 80-percent vote: 

“Resolved, That the Farmer-Laborites of 
Minnesota go on record as opposed to war, 
and opposed to lending or assisting any na- 
tion engaged in imperialistic war.” 

By far the majority of the people in 
northern Minnesota wiil agree with this reso- 
lution, therefore we feel that you should vote 
against loan-and-lease bill 1776. 

DAVE VINCENT, 
Chairman Convention Delegates Bell County. 
Dr. C. J. LARSON, 
Vice Chairman, Ninth District. 





THE SENATE, STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, January 17, 1941. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Goop MorNING SENATOR WHEELER: I am not 
a pacifist—I came home from the last war 
with a commission. 
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I am in favor of an adequate defense pro- 
gram, but— 

I am unalterably opposed to America en- 
tering this war, or the taking of any steps 
that may involve us so that we may even- 
tuc*ly be brought into it. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep I. CHASE, 
AMERICAN LEAGUE OF WOMEN, 
January 16, 1941. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WHEELER: Your part in the 
Forum of the Air Sunday, January 12, was an 
admirable one, and we commcead you for 
your loyalty to America and to the harassed 
people of the country, particularly the 
mothers and fathers of the young men who, 
if this dictatorship bill known as Joint Reso- 
lution 1776 passes, will most assuredly be 
sacrificed on the altar of international greed 
and deceit. 

God bless you for your courage, Senator 
WHEELER, and spare you for the great part 
you are playing in this crisis. You have the 
admiration of the people of Massachusetts. 
The world is surely a better one for your hav- 
ing lived in it, and my sincere hope is that 
you will be able to sway those in favor of this 
legislation to your American viewpoint. 

Sincerely yours, 

CarRIE SHEEHAN VON BALSAN, 
President, 

THE TICONDEROGA SENTINEL, 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., January 17, 1941, 

Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WHEELER: I believe the opin- 
ion of the writer very accurately reflects that 
of the overwhelming majority of the residents 
in this entire area when I state that while 
I am in favor of aiding Great Britain by 
means short of war, that I am, at the same 
time, unalterably opposed to any additional 
move on the part of the administration or 
the Congress which might lead us into the 
conflict. 

I am also firmly convinced that I voice the 
opinion of the great majority in drastically 
opposing the dictatorial powers sought by 
President Roosevelt in his recent message, 
and his apparent future intent to continue 
wasting public funds to the extent that we 
will eventually be faced with but one dire 
result—national bankruptcy. 

As I see it, we are stanchly supporting the 
principles of democracy throughout the 
world, and at the same time, paradoxically 
enough, creating a dictatorship of our own 
in Washington. It just does not make sense. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WiuiaM R. Terrt, Editor. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE, 
January 17, 1941, 
ion. BuRTON K. WHEELER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WHEELER: Please accept my 
unqualified and appreciative approval of your 
persistent stand against the forces which 
would drive us into the war. It is my own 
personal opinion that your position is sup- 
ported by the wishes of the overwhelming 
majority of the people of this country. 

It seems to me an unscrupulous libel to 
brand as disloyal the thoughtful Americans 
who place their country’s welfare foremost 
in their consideration of our foreign policy, 
and in so doing conclude that we should stay 
out of the war and prepare to defend our- 
selves. 

Yours most sincerely, 
C. P, Miter, Jr., M. D. 


I am glad you spoke out against the 
“movie” propagandists. 








THE WINSIDE TRIBUNE, 
Winside, Nebr., January 15, 1941. 

Dear SENATOR: I want to commend you for 
your stand on the administration’s foreign 
policy; for your courage and the brave fight 
you are putting up in spite of the odds that 
appear to be against you. You are doing the 
Nation and its people a real service, and this 
writer, an ex-service man and a volunteer in 
the first World War, is 100 percent for you. 
However, I do wish to add there are hundreds 
of others in this community, some of whom 
no doubt have written to you, who are equally 
as strong for you. We admire you for your 
courage and for the fight you are putting up 
and agree with you fully that this is not our 
war and we should have nothing to do 
with it. 

Keep up the good work, Mr. WHEELER, and 
may God bless you and give you strength to 
carry on in these trying times. 

Sincerely, 
F,. J. DIMMEL, 


Boston UNIVERSITY, 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, Mass., January 13, 1941. 
Senator BURTON WHEELER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR WHEELER: At least 75 per- 
cent of the people that I meet agree with you 
that the President has too much power al- 
ready. Instead of granting authority, Con- 
gress should occasionally pass a law, and cer- 
tainly this would apply to declaring war. 
Sincerely, 
Guy M. WILson, 
Professor of Education. 





Kansas STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 
Manhattan, Kans., January 15, 1941. 
Senator BurTON WHEELER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WHEELER: YOu are expressing 
the conviction of 95 percent of the people 
with whom I talk. The people are opposed 
to sending our young men to fight Europe's 
war. You are dead right; it is not our war. 
England and France entered the war to save 
their empires and trade, not to save democ- 
racy or America. England built and main- 
tains her great navy to protect her empire 
and trade, not to protect America. 

The British Navy is not essential to the 
safety of America. We have the military 
engineers, the business leaders, and the wealth 
to build whatever defense is necessary to 
protect America from an invasion by any 
foreign power or combination of foreign pow- 
ers. That is what we should do, rather than 
enter upon a lease-lend policy of our defense 
equipment to England or any other nation. 
Experience teaches us that a lease-lend policy 
means total loss, plus the stigma of being 
called Shylock. 

I very greatly fear President Roosevelt is 
heading us straight into another European 
war. Another World War means the slaugh- 
tering and permanently disabling of millions 
of our young men, and, I fear, the destruc- 
tion of our American democracy. Are the 
people helpless to prevent it? What can 
we do? 

Most sincerely, 
EpwIN L. HOLTON, 
Head, Department of Education, 





Orrawa, CanapA, January 17, 1941. 
Senator BuRTON WHEELER 
(Democrat, Montana), 
Washington, D.C., U.S. A. 

Dear SENATOR WHEELER: As a voice from 
this side of our friendly border I would like 
to express to you my sincere admiration for 
your speech of Sunday night on the radio. 
It takes a great deal of that quality known 
in our vernacular as “intestinal fortitude” to 
give public utterance at this time to such 
courageous convictions, and, as a Canadian, 
I take off my hat to you. 
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Great men in every generation have spoken 
to their contemporaries in the accents of the 
common people but never in their slang. 
Democracy can neither await the incalculable 
occurrence of genius, nor recognize any art 
that does not conform to its specifications. 
The United States of America and Canada 
are countries exercising liberty, peopled with 
liberty-loving folk who hate oppression, and 
who love fairness and justice. Each citizen 
can exercise the utmost freedom of both 
thought and action consistent with the 
public good. He has the unquestioned right 
to think and act and say and do as he 
pleases provided he does not collide with 
the rights of others. If this is accepted I 
cannot understand the type of mentality, 
especially in high and authoritative places, 
that would seem to deny your honorable self 
that same privilege and prerogative. It has 
been said that if the United States entered 
the war that it would be shortened. Nothing 
is more fatuous, ridiculous, and as far from 
the facts as that statement. Instead, it 
would most certainly prolong hostilities, 
and cause that much greater suffering, sor- 
row, and tragedy to a country now enjoy- 
ing the blessings of peace. If it is so that 
Germany is running short of many vital 
essentials, and if she should win—if the 
war did not end in a stalemate—she would 
be exhausted, and her people so war weary, 
that it would take her many years to re- 
cuperate. How then can it be argued with 
any sense that such a war-weary and ex- 
hausted nation would, or could, engage in a 
war against a great prepared country such 
as the United States of America, across 2,500 
miles of ocean? You practically have a civil 
war now on your hands with the country di- 
vided against itself, and have a serious prob- 
lem to deal with to keep your country 
neutral in the threat of the many clashing 
racial groups who would like to see America 
involved for their own selfish and un-Ameri- 
can reasons. 

Apart from our belief in God and immor- 
tality, human life lacks a background and 
seems to be the futile, wearisome, and rather 
sordid thing so many find it. If we get 
Utopia here as quickly as some of our opti- 
mists would like us to believe, human life will 
still afford abundant scope for dissatisfaction. 
The essential being of man in this life is the 
choice between alternatives. This is a time 
for clear sanity and reason, and not to fan 
the fires of hate and passion. 

You evidently possess that rare quality of 
courage and ability to fight for the masses 
without accepting mass standards and mass 
hysteria. Capacity for sympathy with most 
of us does not, I am afraid, go very deep. 
That is, perhaps, a merciful dispensation, for 
mortal man could not live and bear upon his 
soul the unending assaults of the sorrows and 
tragedies of mankind. Much is said today of 
loyalty, love, and service, but their real mean- 
ing is in the degree in which we use these 
qualities in life’s daily journey. 

I trust that in writing you as I have done I 
have not trespassed upon your valuable time 
or overstepped the bounds of propriety. If 
you should wish to do so, you are at liberty 
to use any portion of this letter, but keeping 
my name personal, as it is so easy to be mis- 
interpreted and misjudged, you unfortunately 
already having had that bitter experience. 
“My head is bloody but unbowed,” etc. 

With sincere wishes for your efforts and 
good work on behalf of peace for America, so 
that the war may be shortened and peace and 
good will again come to nations and peoples. 

Yours sincerely, 


FOREMOST, ALBERTA, CANADA, 
January 16, 1941. 
Senator B. K. WHEELER, 
Washington. 
Dear Sir: Thousands of Canadians, like 
myself, from the bottom of their hearts con- 
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gratulate you for your unwavering loyalty 
to the American people. 


Yours sincerely, A. B. Henry 





HoTEL AND RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYEES’ UNION, Loca. 747, 
Monticello, N. Y., January 20, 1941. 
Senator Burton K. WHEELER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In leading the fight against the 
lend-lease bill you are working for the in- 
terests of the American people and the 
American labor movement. 

Membership of this union has instructed 
me to write this letter to you and to urge 
you to continue your opposition to this bill 
and to work for its complete defeat. No mat- 
ter how it is amended, it still brings our 
country openly into the war and makes the 
President a war dictator. 

You are right in your belief that the 
American people are overwhelmingly opposed 
to the entrance of the United States into 
the war. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEWIs WECHSLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND 
MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 21, 1941. 

This is to notify you that the U. E. R. M. 
W. A., Local No. 1140, passed this resolution 
with a unanimous vote at its last regular 
meeting of January 16. 

We feel as you do about this question. 
We are commending you for the action you 
have taken against the United States being 
drawn into this imperialist war. You have 
our support in the future as you have had 
in the past for the continuation of your 
fight to keep the United States out of this 
war. 

“Whereas the present war in Europe is 
gradually increasing in breadth and severity; 
and 

“Whereas the greatest majority of the 
American people desire to build their de- 
mecracy by remaining at peace; and 

“Whereas this desire is being endangered 
by the acts of the national administration, 
which tend to involve us in this war by 
giving material and capital aid to Great 
Britain; and 

“Whereas the President of the United States 
has just asked for unlimited powers, which 
is not indicative of true desires for the 
peace and protection of the United States 
but rather tends to assume dictatorial pow- 
ers, which will rob the people of their civil 
liberties: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we of the U. E. R. M. 
W. A., Local No. 1140, go on record opposing 
the granting of such powers through the pas- 
sage of the present bill before the Congress 
of the United States known as the lend-lease 
bill.” 


Sincerely, 
y ERNIE ROEMER, 


Recording Secretary, Local No. 1140. 





FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND Co- 
OPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Glasgow, Mont. 
Resolution No. 1 

Whereas no program for the defense of 
America can be sound without considering 
the rights of agriculture and labor to a de- 
cent standard of living; and 

Whereas in considering the national de- 
fense Congress has failed to pass any legis- 
lation for the benefit of bankrupt American 
agriculture: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the South Valley County 
Farmers Union in convention assembled this 
27th day of December 1940, That we reaf- 
firm our demand for the passage of the debt- 
adjustment bill and the wheat-income cer- 
tificate bill as sponsored by the National 
Farmers Union; be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the proper authorities. 


Resolution No. 2 


Whereas we, the South Valley County 
Farmers Union, having repeatedly affirmed 
our stand as unalterably opposed to war and 
seeing the grave danger that the United 
States will become directly involved in the 
present European conflict within the next few 
months; and 

Whereas the English Government since 
the beginning of the war has maintained a 
propaganda minister in Washington, D. C., in 
the person of the late Lord Lothian, and 
there is in existence in this country a pow- 
erful organization—the William Allen White 
Committee to Defend America by Helping the 
Allies—engaged in the spreading of English 
propaganda designed to draw this country 
into the war; and 

Whereas we deplore the existence of for- 
eign propaganda of any kind and believe the 
people of America are entitled to a presenta- 
tion of facts free from propaganda: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the South Valley County 
Farmers Union in convention assembled 
this 27th day of December 1940, That we de- 
mand an immediate congressional investiga- 
tion of the William Allen White Committee 
to Defend America by Helping the Allies and 
other English propaganda organizations in 
this country in addition to the investiga- 
tions now being carried on regarding Fascist 
and Communist propaganda organizations: 
Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the proper authorities. 





THE ISSUE AT STAKE 


The Barkley-McCormack “blank check” 
bill, which President Roosevelt sent to Con- 
gress last Friday, is described as intended 
“to further promote the defense of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 

Its actual promotion of the national de- 
fense is open to very serious dispute. But it 
certainly cannot be questioned that the bill, 
if enacted into law, will quite definitely 
serve “other purposes.” 

It will serve the purposes of war and dic- 
tatorship. 

It will utterly and completely destroy the 
American Republic. 

Indeed, with the dictatorial power con- 
ferred upon him by this bill, Mr. Roosevelt 
could do virtually anything—and, as the 
measure itself says, regardless of “the pro- 
visions of any other law.” 

The seriousness of this threat, not only 
to American peace, but also to fundamental 
American liberties, is so great, so unusual, 
so dreadful, that the News-Sentinel senses 
an obligation to give all possible prominence 
to a detailed explanation of just what the 
measure calls for. 

Hence this, the first of a series of editorials 
on page 1. 

_ + * * ~ 

To begin with, we would emphasize that 
the blank-check bill would empower the 
President “to manufacture in arsenals, fac- 
tories, and shipyards * * * or other- 
wise to procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country whose defense 
the President, personally, deems vital to the 
defense of the United States.” 

He would not be obliged to take the mat- 
ter up with the people or their Congress. 

Furthermore, the President would have the 
power “to sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of, to any such govern- 
ment any defense article.” And this would 
include ¢« juipment now in use, on order, or 
hereafter to be ordered, by our own Army, 
Navy, and Air Corps. 

Now, what is meant by the term “defense 
" article’? 

The blank-check bill defines “defense ar- 
ticle” as any “weapon, munition, aircraft, 
vessel or boat; tools, machinery, and ma- 
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terials used in the manufacture, servicing, 
or operation of defense articles; and other 
commodities or articles for defense.” 

In other words, this blank-check bill would 
give the President the unqualified and un- 
obstructed right to provide, on his own judg- 
ment, full military, naval, and general ma- 
terial support to any warring nation which 
he personally may see fit to support. 

And he would be authorized to take Amer- 
ican money, American ships, American guns, 
American tools, American machinery, or any 
other American materials (not necessarily 
strictly military in character) and hand them 
over to any foreign country anywhere in the 
world on his own whim, notion, or initiative. 

This, of course, constitutes a dodge of the 
Constitution’s clear requirement that Con- 
gress shall have the sole power to declare 
war. 

For, the President, under this blank-check 
bill, would be granted authority to do things 
that will properly and logically be regarded 
as acts of war by every country on the face 
of the earth. 

Passage of this measure would be an act 
of congressional abdication. The people’s 
representatives would be stripping themselves 
of their power, responsibility, judgment, and 
control. They would be turning over the en- 
tire destiny of the Nation to one man. 

With other and conflicting laws expressly 
set aside, Mr. Roosevelt would make the final 
decision in each and every case. 

It was thus that the German Reichstag 
and the Italian Chamber of Deputies com- 
mitted suicide. 

Shall we permit our own National Legis- 
lature to do likewise? 

That is precisely the issue at stake as Con- 
gress, our last line of defense, begins delib- 
eration of this bold bid for dictatorial power, 


OUR GREATEST DANGER 


The “blank check” bill now before Con- 
gress would authorize the President, on his 
own responsibility, “to test, inspect, prove, 
repair, outfit, recondition, or otherwise to 
place in good working order, any defense 
article for any such government.” (That 
is, of any government which the President 
personally “deems vital to the defense of 
the United States.”) 

This, of course, would empower the Pres- 
ident to permit the warships of Great Britain 
or other foreign governments to use Amer- 
ican shipyards and to repair or recondition 
those vessels with American labor, paid for 
by American taxpayers. 

The Barkley-McCormack “blank check” 
bill also provides that “the terms and con- 
ditions upon which any foreign government 
receives any aid authorized shall be those 
which the President deems satisfactory, and 
the benefit to the United States may be 
payment or repayment in kind or property, 
or any other direct benefit which the Presi- 
dent deems satisfactory.” 

This provision would permit the Presi- 
dent to make outright gifts of any part of 
the United States Fleet, any part of the 
United States Army’s equipment, or any 
quantity of munitions especially manufac- 
tured for foreign governments at the ex- 
pense of the American people. 

The blank-check bill further authorizes 
the appropriation from time to time, “out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions and accom- 
plish the purposes of this act.” 

But that isn’t all. 

Under the terms of this legislation now 
before Congress, the President would be 
given personal power “to communicate to 
any government any defense information 
pertaining to any defense article furnished 
to that government.” 

And he would be further empowered “to 
release for export any defense article to any 
such government.” 








Under these two provisions, the President 
would be permitted to release any secret 
device possessed by the American Army and 
Navy, such as a bomb sight. 

The famous Sperry bomb sight has already 
been released—without congressional per- 
mission—but the administration has con- 
tended that the Norden sight is a better one 
and has not yet been released. Under the 
terms of the blank-check bill the Norden 
sight could also be released. 

These and other provisions of the bill are 
designed to meet the clamor raised by two 
groups: 

First, there are those who would be willing 
to witness destruction of the American Re- 
publi: and gladly accept a steel-fisted mili- 
tary dictatorship in its stead, if by this sacri- 
fice of liberty they could help England win 
her war. No consideration, in the minds of 
this group, outweighs or offsets the deter- 
mination to help England. 

The second group has labored, for the last 
8 years, to discover any means or method by 
which the form of our Government can be 
changed from one requiring the consent of 
the governed to one demanding their sub- 
mission. 

In the panic whipped up by the New Deal 
over the war in Europe, this second group 
sees an opportunity to abolish a free society 
and to establish in its stead a society governed 
by the dictatorial commands of men, rather 
than by the reasonable provisions and 
processes of law. 

There is far more to fear from the plots of 
these fanatic elements at home than from 
any conceivable foreign force. 


A DIABOLICAL DESIGN 


It has been previously pointed out that one 
of the most insistent of the pressures support- 
ing the Barkley-McCormack “blank check” 
bill now before Congress comes from those 
who would be willing, as they themselves 
admit, to see a complete dictatorship sup- 
plant a free Republic in this country if by 
this means they could accomplish victory for 
a certain foreign nation—the British Em- 
pire—in a war 3,000 miles away. 

We have, on various occasions, expressed 
our own opinion that such an attitude is 
viciously unpatriotic. 

But let us waive here all consideration of 
the merits or demerits of the attitude. Let 
us consider, instead, the question of whether 
enactment of a bill providing for a one-man 
dictatorial warlordship in this country is nec- 
essary as a means of “helping England.” 

At present, remember, there is an enormous 
flow of supplies to Britain. And this flow is 
increasing in volume day by day. 

Already, rightly or wrongly, we have de- 
livered to Britain 50 of our own good naval 
vessels, hundreds of airplanes, including the 
so-called flying fortresses, thousands of can- 
non, tens of thousands of machine guns, 
hundreds of thousands of rifles, and thou- 
sands of tons of various kinds of ammunition. 

We are not following the President’s “rule 
of thumb’’—50 percent of our plane produc- 
tion. We are sending Britain 90 percent. 

An “arsenal” for England? 

We are already an arsenal. 

Perhaps our arsenal facilities—vast as they 
are, and with priorities already accorded 
British over American requirements—are not 
sufficient. 

If that is so, then Congress should be asked 
to consider measures directly and specifically 
authorizing their enlargement. 

Or Congress should be asked to consider 
specific requests for increasing financial 
assistance to the British Empire. 

But that is not being done. Instead, an 
unholy alliance of dictatorship-craving “New 
Dealers” with the very worst and most anti- 
social elements of big business in interna- 
tional finance and commerce have cham- 
pioned a blanket, blank-check, one-man dic- 
tatorship. 

Why? 




















Because their intention, in advocating the 
“blank-check bill” is not to “aid Britain 
short of war.” 

It is their determination, rather, to put 
America into the war—and to abolish the free, 
republican form of government in this coun- 


It is their determination to set up what 
the little handful constituting the eastern 
big business brigade hopes will be fascism, 
and what many an ardent New Dealer hopes 
will be communism—and what, in any case, 
will certainly embody the opposite of what 
we are supposed to be defending, namely, our 
free way of life. 

May we suggest that you bear in mind that 
a@ recent Gallup poll showed only 12 percent 
of the American people favoring a declaration 
of war by this country? 

We do not question the accuracy of that 
figure. We do not doubt that at least 88 out 
of every 100 members of our population as 
a whole want this country to stay out of the 
European war. 

It seems highly important, therefore, that 
we emphasize the fact that the pending 
“blank-check bill” will not only put the 
United States into the war but also create 
here a dictatorship unsurpassed in power and 
rigor by anything in Germany, Italy, Russia, 
or Japan. 

By means of high-pressure propaganda and 
conscienceless smearing of all opposition, the 
people are being deceived, and their repre- 
sentatives at Washington are being ruthless- 
ly lashed, stampeded, and browbeaten into 
enactment of a measure that will create con- 
ditions abhorrent to probably 9 out of every 
10. Americans. 

It is time that the people fully acquainted 
themselves with the enormity of the looming 
disaster now menacing their peace and liberty. 

It is time that they came to the support 
of their intimidated Congressmen with such 
a@ mighty flood of letters and telegrams as 
will afford a true measurement of national 
conviction and national purpose for and 
against this black “blank check” monstrosity. 


UNPREPARED, WE INVITE WAR 


Too much attention could not be given to 
that section of the pending Barkley-McCor- 
mack blank-check bill which would give the 
President complete personal power to test, 
inspect, prove, repair, outfit, recondition, or 
otherwise to place in good working order any 
defense article for any foreign government. 

This means, of course, that the President 
would be authorized to open American ports 
for the outfitting or repairing of warships for 
the British Empire. 

A joint statement issued by the two spon- 
sors of the administration-drafted bill, Sen- 
ator BARKLEY, of Kentucky, and Representa- 
tive McCormack, of Massachusetts, explained 
this provision, as follows: 

“It could conceivably mean, for example, 
that the British battle cruiser Renown could 
be repaired in the Brooklyn Navy Yard if the 
President considered it in the interest of our 
national defense to do so. The provision is 
broad enough to permit the use of any of our 
military, naval, or air bases to outfit and re- 
pair weapons of countries whose defense he 
considers vital to the defense of the United 
States.” 

This particular provision has been one of 
those which have almost taken the breath of 
Senators and Representatives, including a 
great many who heretofore have been faith- 
ful supporters of Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign and 
domestic policies. 

For the policy envisioned under this provi- 
sion, it is nowhere disputed, would be a fla- 
grant violation of international law, which 
has unconditionally recognized as an act of 
war, the opening of neutral ports for the 
outfitting or repairing of belligerent warships. 

Indeed, the famous Alabama claims, @ se- 
ries of demands for indemnity made upon 
Great Britain by the United States, were 
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based upon Britain’s failure to observe this 
obligation of international law. 

The Alabama claims, in most instances, rose 
out of damages inflicted by Confederate ves- 
sels which had been built, repaired, or fit- 
ted out in English waters and permitted to 
sail thence. 

They were adjudicated by a court composed 
of men appointed by England, the United 
States, Italy, Brazil, and Switzerlarid. And 
this court ruled that the British must pay 
the Government at Washington an indemnity 
of fifteen and one-half million dollars. 

If the United States proceeds, as Mr. Roose- 
velt purposes, under the blank-check pro- 
gram, to open American ports and navy yards 
for the construction, reconditioning, or re- 
pair of British warships, Germany would 
have against us the same complaint and the 
same sound argument which the United 
States pressed against Great Britain follow- 
ing the Civil War. 

This policy, moreover, far from “keeping 
the war away from the United States,” would 
be well calculated to provoke direct and force- 
ful reprisals against us, of such a character 
as almost certainly to move us instantly to 
active participation in the war, with men, 
munitions, and everything at our disposal. 

But meanwhile, having given priority to 
British requirements, we would find ourselves 
ill-prepared to enter upon such a serious 
undertaking. 

Moreover, the Barkley-McCormack “blank 
check” bill in effect repeals important pro- 
visions of three major statutes forbidding 
the aid that Mr. Roosevelt is determined to 
give to the British. These are: 

(1) The Espionage Act of 1917, which 
makes it unlawful to take any vessel of war 
out of the jurisdiction of the United States 
for the use of any belligerent. 

(2) The Johnson Act, which makes it un- 
lawful to extend loans and credits to nations 
in default on their World War obligations to 
the United States. 

(3) The Neutrality Act, which forbids 
credits of any kind to any foreign nation en- 
gaged in war. 

For these and other reasons heretofore 
given, and for yet other reasons to be listed 
hereafter, the News-Sentinel strongiy opposes 
passage of the Barkley-McCormack bill, de- 
scribed by Senator Hiram JOHNSON, of Cali- 
fornia, as a “monstrous” measure. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM MENACED 

One of the strongest protests yet filed 
against the pending Barkley-McCormack 
(blank-check) bill is that which comes from 
the Church League of America branding the 
measure as viciously dictatorial and a menace 
to civil and religious liberty. 

The Church League announces its determi- 
nation to aid those numerous pastors and 
laymen who have been stunned and aroused 
by the blank-check measure “to lay before 
Congress their preponderant conviction this 
is probably the most dangerous proposal to 
the United States ever to have achieved the 
status of an administration bill.” 

The league gravely points out “some of the 
meanings to the freedom of the American 
pulpit and of the church press.” 

It mentions the fact that several of the 
more influential religious journals, including 
notably the Christian Century, has “warned 
the churches that the President would do his 
utmost to involve this country in war.” 

And it properly stresses the fact that un- 
less the people immediately and in enormous 
numbers break through the shell of their 
lethargy and indifference to pour a veritable 
flood of hundreds of thousands of letters and 
telegrams upon the desks of their Senators 
and Representatives at Washington, “the peo- 
ple of the Nation, neither by ballot nor 
through their duly elected representatives in 
Congress, will have even a voice in the fateful 
decision.” 

The Church League is most deeply con- 
cerned by the blank check bill’s provision 
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that the President shall have power “from 
time to time to promulgate such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
any of the provisions of this act.” 

It asks: “What could happen to a clergy- 
man or to church periodicals should either 
raise a voice against any act which the 
President might perform?” 

Well, under the provision of this blank- 
check bill, the President would be authorized 
to “exercise any power or authority con- 
ferred on him by this act, through such de- 
partment, agency, or officer as he shall di- 
rect.” 

Any protest which might be filed against 
one of the President’s policies or acts would 
very probably lead, in the league’s opinion, 
to “suppression of the church periodical” so 
protesting. And it might iead to a pastor 
Niemoeller status for a protesting clergyman. 

The News-Sentinel believes that the 
Church League of America speaks the senti- 
ments of an overwhelming majority of the 
people of this country when it concludes its 
statement with the following declaration and 
appeal: 

“The Church League hates Hitlerism, but 
it shuns any attempt of Congress to appease 
President Roosevelt by conferring Hitlerist 
powers on him by abdicating its constitu- 
tional authority. 

“We do not oppose all possible aid to Great 
Britain and her allies, but we would safe- 
guard the way in which that aid is extended 
through proper congressional action. We ask 
the Congress to retain those powers which 
the President, by this bill, seeks to have 
vested in himself alone—a doctrine abhorrent 
to the American people. 

“We call for prayer and action against this 
tragic bill. 

“Write or telegraph the members of your 
State’s delegation in Congress. 

“The time is short. Act now!” 

Persons interested in responding to the 
Church League’s appeal should send their 
letters and telegrams to the following Indi- 
ana Congressmen: 

Hon. FREDERICK VAN Nuys and Hon. Ray- 
monpd E. WitLis—both to be addressed at 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Grorce W. GrLuiz, Hon. Forest A. 
Harness, Hon. Rospert A. Grant, Hon. Wii- 
LIAM T. SCHULTE, Hon. CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
Hon. Nosite J. JoHNson, Hon. GrEratp W, 
LANvDIs, Hon. JOHN W. BorEHNE, Jr., Hon. 
EarL WiLson, Hon. RayMonp S. SPRINGER, 
Hon. Witt1amM H. LarraBEE, and Hon. Lovis 
LupLow—all to be addressed at House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


If it was wrong in principle for this coun- 
try to send food and medicine to innocent 
persons in occupied European areas a month 
or so ago, it is still wrong in principle—even 
if President Roosevelt and the State Depart- 
ment have embarrassed their claque by now 
approving the humanitarian plan. 

Among the many outstanding American 
newspapers opposed to the Roosevelt policy 
of war-mongering is the Cincinnati Times- 
Star, which commends the attitude of un- 
hyphenated patriots like Burton K. WHEELER, 
and agrees with the gentleman from Mon- 
tana that for us, war, under a Roosevelt dic- 
tatorship and warlordship, would be “the 
final disaster.” 

The President’s personal messenger to Lon- 
don once called the Governor of Georgia a 
“yap.” On another occasion, he said the 
American people were “too damned dumb to 
understand” questions of public policy. On 
yet another occasion, he proceeded on the 
assumption that the delegates to a Demo- 
cratic national convention were “too damned 
dumb” to pick even a Vice Presidential can- 
didate. What a diplomat! But he’s getting 
away with it. 

If the climax in this war is coming soon, 
it might be well for the British to allow for 
something which is not being expected. If 
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everyone is convinced that the Germans will 
attempt invasion of England from France 
across the narrowest point, namely between 
Dover and Calais, it is reasonably certain 
that Germany won't attempt invasion at 
that point. That would be too much like a 
quarterback letting the other team know in 
advance what kind of play he is expecting 
to order his team to run. In war, as else- 
where, the expected thing should be the un- 
suspected. 

Putting a 2-year, or even a 1-year, time limit 
on the Barkley-McCormack “blank check” 
bill would not be any insurance against the 
accomplishment of irreparable evils of a most 
serious character. The Congress should sim- 
ply refuse to grant to this or any other Presi- 
dent the powers asked in the “blank check” 
bill—for any length of time. A man of 
Roosevelt’s disposition and inclinations could 
accomplish involvement of this country in a 
foreign war in far less than a year’s time. In 
fact our entire participation in the World 
War lasted only a year and a half. Anyway, 
as the Chicago Tribune says, “you can’t time- 
limit a dictatorship.” Defeat the “blank 
check” bill. 

There is no place in American life for any 
group or clique or faction inclined toward 
encouragement of any dual allegiances. Any 
man who will stand up and give the Nazi 
salute and shout “Heil Hitler” deserves only 
to be immediately ousted from the United 
States. And equally any man who will lift 
his glass in toast to a foreign monarch while 
singing God Save the King should be just 
as promptly and just as rudely ousted from 
this country. Yet there is at least one or- 
ganization in this country whose dinners are 
commonly and extensively reported, and 
whose membership, constituted of extraordi- 
narily “prominent” citizens of the United 
States, habitually sings the British anthem 
and openly advocates reabsorption of this 
rountry into the British Empire. And thus 


far nobody has suggested driving that organi- 
zxtion out of existence or its members into 


deserved exile. How come? 

Grimly commented Senator WHEELER: “Aid 
for Britain. Aid for China. Aid for Greece. 
It’s the New Deal’s triple-A foreign policy— 
plow under every fourth American boy.” 
Angrily screamed the President: “Untruthful, 
dastardly, unpatriotic, rotten!” Calmly re- 
marked WHEELER: “The President has lost 
his temper. I hope my statement may be 
proved untrue; I hope no American boys will 
be plowed under because of this administra- 
tion’s war-minded foreign policy. But the 
President’s criticism of my remark has now 
raised a clean-cut question: Whether or not 
this bill would lead us into war.” Yes, in- 
deed. And ‘et the congressional and editorial 
discussion hive due regard for that ques- 
tion—as also for the unquestionable fact 
that enactment of this bill would create a 
complete dictatorship in the United States. 
Meanwhile, it is clear that, as Representative 
HAMILTON FiIsH (who represents Mr. Roose- 
velt’s home district in the Lower House) 
comments, “Mr. Wheeler’s remarks have got- 
ten under the President’s skin. But if the 
shoe fits, let him wear it.” We think it does 
fit, extraordinarily well. 


the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel of 
January 18, 1941] 

Loyalty is among the rarest of virtues. If 
you don’t think so, ask John Garner. 

A democracy of the kind we want is one 
where they always prosecute in preference to 
persccuting. 

Any resemblance between Mussolini and 
his idol, Napoleon, can now be truly labeled 
“mostly superficial.” 

A popular magazine lists the 10 most 
powerful persons in Washington. Only 1 
of them was hired by the people. 

The United States needs a Congress just 
as reluctant to part with its authority as 
President Roosevelt is to part with his, 


[From 





Those entrusted with the responsibility of 
setting up an adequate national defense seem 
to rate emotion higher than motion. 

The jigsaw puzzle craze was just a harmless 
one until the dictators took it up and started 
using the terra firma in Europe as parts to 
be fitted. 

The Nation’s sense of security will be 
heightened if news ever comes from Wash- 
ington that some of the Communists on the 
Government pay roll have been fired. 

Freedom is something like the mythological 
bird known as the phoenix. Every so many 
hundred years it seems to jump into the fire 
and be burned to ashes, only to rise again a 
new, young, and sturdy creature. 

There is not a newspaperman in Washing- 
ton who does not know that privately and 
unofficially the administration is determined, 
within the next 3 months or less time, to 
adjust our naval policy so as to strengthen 
the British convoy system. When that hap- 
pens—as happen it will, and soon, unless 
the American people immediately demand 
that Congress prevent—the United States 
will be at war, and no declaration of war 
by Congress will be required to confirm that 
status. 

It is no wonder that other nations are 
disposed to look upon Uncle Sam as the 
most stupid of souls. All the countries in 
the world today are pouring propaganda into 
this country and the taxpayers of the 
United States are paying the postage bill, 
even though most of this propaganda is 
directed at destroying the American form 
of government. Under international postal 
treaties, countries of origin for foreign mail 
are allowed to retain the postage and as a 
result all the propaganda mailed from 
abroad to the United States is having its 
postage paid by the United States Govern- 
ment. The postage is estimated to amount 
to about $500,000 a year. Since the United 
States carries on no such propaganda activi- 
ties, there is no reciprocation possible. But 
even if the United States did begin propa- 
ganda activities abroad, none of the other 
countries would allow it to enter. 

Significantly, the President of the United 
States did not include among the freedoms 
for which this country should fight, the tra- 
ditional right of a free people to a free press. 
To be sure, he did include freedom of speech, 
but the two are not quite the same. Both 
are essential to liberty, freedom of the press 
as much as freedom of speech. Abolish free- 
dom of the press and freedom of speech soon 
faiis to exist, because it is a free press which 
can alone effectively champion the right of 
free speech. The President has long insisted 
upon regarding freedom of the press as a 
proprietary right of publishers, which it is 
not and never should be. Freedom of the 
press is a proprietary right of all free citizens. 
Without it, they cannot be free. Dating from 
the time that President Roosevelt sought to 
have a press license clause inserted in the 
newspaper N. R. A. code, and the occasion 
shortly afterward when he referred sneeringly 
to a statement in that code making it plain 
that the press was not waiving its constitu- 
tional rights to freedom, President Roosevelt 
has been against a free press. That opposition 
deserves to be zealously watched. 

It’s very right to emphasize the point that 
the current controversy on foreign policy 
is nonpartisan. It is also desirable that 
we not forget that millions of persons sev- 
ered their ordinary party affiliations to vote 
for Wendell Willkie in the belief that he 
stood against the foreign-war-minded who 
had been careless of true national defense. 
But, as Gen. Hugh Johnson (himself a 
Democrat) says: “It would have been im- 
possible for Mr. Willkie to go farther than 
he has now gone to repudiate this support 
and those ardent followers of the American 
doctrine and of himself personally.” In- 
deed, as the general continues: “Mr, Willkie 
has made many of his supporters appear 
to be the most gullible of suckers and him- 
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self to be what shrewder men suspected all 
along—to put it as charitably as possible, 
an opportunist and a man who has not 
learned the first lesson of leadership, which 
is that no chieftain can expect loyalty from 
his people unless he gives an even greater 
measure of loyalty to them. This is the 
man who promised to lead a ‘loyal but 
watchful opposition!” Denouncing Mr. 
Willkie for his servile antics in yes-yessing 
the blank check warlordship proposal, Gen- 
eral Johnson winds up with the comment 
that Mr. Willkie’s “charm and appearance 
of candor were not enough to counterbal- 
ance his lack of experience, education, and 
poise in positions of public responsibility,” 
adding: “The glare and glamor of his sky- 
rocket excursion into national favor dazzled 
him. * * * In this rarefied atmosphere 
he is just a big Hoosier hick. * * * I 
myself am an Oklahoma hick—just a local 
yokel. I supported him as blindly as any- 
one.” Many, of course, did not support 
him blindly. They merely backed him in 
the belief that he was, so to speak, “the lesser 
of two evils.” 


AN INCOMPARABLE CLASSIC 


Continuing citations from the pre-war ad- 
dresses of the late Lord Lothian, British 
Ambassador to the United States, as a re- 
proof to those “Americans” who are proving 
themselves “more British than the British,” 
we would stress the point made by the Satur- 
day Evening Post this week: 

“That a great discrepancy existed between 
what the Ambassador said to the American 
people in his last address and what he had 
long been saying before that to his own 
countrymen.” 

We have previously noted that on March 2, 
1937, Lord Lothian, in an address at Man- 
chester, predicted that by one means or an- 
other there must be a disappearance of the 
anarchy which existed on the European Con- 
tinent—an anarchy of “multitudinous na- 
tional sovereignties.” 

Here we would quote the distinguished 
British statesman further in that connection: 

“It is going to disappear either through 
federation, which is the democratic way, or 
th'ough an integration consequent on the 
rise of the great totalitarian powers. We can 
see the process going on in Europe and Asia 
under our eyes, whereby the great military 
powers, either by compulsion or by the mag- 
netic attraction of their own strength, con- 
solidate a group of otherwise autonomous 
units to whom they promise peace, security, 
and prosperity in return for entering their 
orbit and for accepting mutually satisfactory 
arrangements for trade.” 

He did not believe that world unity was 
immediately in prospect, or that it could be 
rationally anticipated for many years to come. 
He had no notion of any one politico- 
economic system being forced into being 
“everywhere in the world.” 

Unlike Mr. Roosevelt, Lord Lothian was not 
& day-dreaming romanticist; he was a hard- 
headed realist. So the British statesman 
said: 

“World unity is, of course, at present en- 
tirely out of sight. But that ‘he world is 
going to fall into four or five main political 
and economic groups, each in great measure 
self-supporting, each under the leadership of 
a great state equipped with modern military 
and air power, at any rate for a time, seems 
certain. And nothing that we can do can 
prevent it.” 

As for Britain’s role in the World War of 
1914-18, Lord Lothian said, on June 29, 1937: 

“At the end of it, not only were certain 
groups of Germans, like the Austrians, for- 
bidden to unite with Germany, but consid- 
erable numbers of Germans just outside the 
German frontiers were united with other 
countries. * * * Now, if the principle of 
self-determination were applied on behalf of 
Germany in the way in which it was applied 





against her, it would mean the reentry of 
Austria into Germany, the union of the 
Sudeten Deutsch, Danzig, and possibly 
Memel, with Germany; and certain adjust- 
ments with Poland in Silesia and the Cor- 
ridor.” 

It is almost forgotten by a great many to- 
day that this war now going on in Europe 
started over the issue of “certain adjustments 
with Polandin * * * the Corridor.” 

Also largely overlooked are the following 
further observations made on June 29, 1937, 
by Lord Lothian, who was later to come over 
here and tell us that the war which Eng- 
land declared against Germany over Poland 
was somehow “our” war: 

“On the economic side, there is a certain 
natural balance between the various coun- 
tries of southeastern Europe and Germany. 
If political antagonism could be eliminated, 
economic arrangements could be made be- 
tween the various states which would give to 
all of them a higher standard of living and 
far greater economic stability.” 

He saw, as generally desirable, a condi- 
ticn in which “central Europe should settle 
down.” And he declared, “That is only pos- 
sible, in my judgment, under German lead- 
ership.” 

What of the “moral” case—the case for 
law, for the sanctity of treaties, for freedom 
against autocracy? 

In a letter to the London Times, July 13, 
1938, only a little more than a year before 
England declared war on Germany, Lord 
Lothian had this to say: 

“We have had experience of one vast war 
fought by a collection of democracies * * * 
to defend freedom against autocracy and to 
maintain the sanctity of treaties. Most 
people now feel that while the cause was 
just, the remedy was almost as fatal as the 
disease.” 

He preferred the morality of realism to 
the morality of ill-considered crusades: 

“It is quite certain that morality does not 
require us to call upon our countrymen or 
other people to pay the price of world war 
to prevent relatively minor atrocities or 
breaches of justice. Mankind is not going 
to be benefited by multiplying carnage and 
destruction a thousandfold for the sake of 
questions that will immediately be swallowed 
up in the vast and cataclysmic issues of gen- 
eral war.” 

In an Observer article, on February 26, 
1939, this outstanding British statesman, who 
died while in this country engaged in an 
attempt to involve the United States in the 
war which he had earlier said was not even 
any of Britain’s proper business, noted that— 
“Anglo-American cooperation obviously oper- 
ates to the benefit of the British Common- 
wealth and not so obviously to the benefit of 
the United States.” 

The man was always ruthlessly frank when 
he was not working as an ambassador. 

So, as the Post says: 

“If the United States should now adopt the 
European war in a total manner and save 
England, the claim of Lord Lothian to the 
highest niche in Great Britain’s gallery of 
diplomats could hardly be disputed. * * * 
He could make Americans believe that their 
Monroe Doctrine was a borrowed plume, and 
that for a century of success, freedom, and 
security, they were indebted to the British 
Navy and to a ring of benign fortresses, 
named Britain, Gibraltar, Cape Town, Suez, 
Singapore, and Australia. * * * Lord 
Lothian did say, in 1938, that if the war came 
and the history of it were ever written, no 
dispassionate historian would blame Germany 
alone, even though she had struck the first 
blow. Here one must remember what his 
passion was: To confine the war to conti- 
nental Europe, to let Europe find her own 
balance, in any case to keep England out of 
it. * * * And it was founded upon the 
fear, or the vision, that the policy England 
was pursuing, and did still pursue, would 
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bring to pass her own downfall. He was 
neither a pacifist nor an appeaser. His one 
soul was British. * * * His Baltimore 
speech, read to the American people as he 
lay dying, is the incomparable classic of 
propaganda.” 

Incomparably classic, especially in that it 
has been greedily gulped down as sovereign 
truth by a not inconsiderable section of our 
American society whose own incapacity for 
discrimination and analysis is fashioned into 
a weapon wherewith to abuse and belabor all 
who would warn them that what they gulp 
is rank poison. 

If this country loses its liberty, it will go 
to war; if it goes to war, it will lose its liberty. 
That it will do both is assured if the Barkley- 
McCormack “blank check” bill becomes law. 

And if that happens, it will happen because 
Lord Lothian’s “incomparable classic” of Brit- 
ish propaganda has been suicidally accepted 
as a suitable basis for American foreign 
policy 


In this and thousands of other American 
communities where newspapers have made 
available to the public the full text of the 
Barkley-McCormack “blank check” bill 
American minds are conducting a careful and 
complete analysis of that measure’s ingre- 
dients. 

They do not find it necessary to take any- 
bedy’s word for the nature and character of 
the dictatorship bill. They -can see with 
their own eyes what the measure provides. 

They know that it is titled a bill “further 
to promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” 

And they cannot escape the fact that in the 
light of subsequent provisions the bill’s own 
phraseology and definitions mark it as “a bill 
for the defense of any nation on the face of 
the earth which may be designated by the 
President personally.” 

Under section 2 of the Barkley-McCormack 
bill there is a rather elaborate definition of 
“defense article.” 

But subsections (a) 1, (a) 2, and (a) 3 are 
rendered superfluous and insignificant by 
subsection (a) 4, which gives the President 
authority over “any other commodity or 
article for defense.” 

And since the word “defense” is undefined 
in the bill, the whole of section 2 makes 
“commodity or article for defense” synony- 
mous with “any commodity or article what- 
soever.” 

Under section 3 (a), in the professed in- 
terest of “national defense” (which the bill 
nowhere defines), the President is definitely 
authorized to violate or disregard the John- 
son Act, the Neutrality Act, the wages-and- 
hours law, the social-security law, or any 
law. 

He may do this in commanding construc- 
tion of any commodity or article by any 
concern under any conditions which he may 
personally stipulate. 

He may do this in disposing (in any man- 
ner, including the process of gift or dona- 
tion) of any commodity or article. 

He may do this in testing, inspecting, re- 
pairing, outfitting, reconditioning, or other- 
wise placing in good working order any com- 
modity or article for any government, re- 
gardless of risk of incurring military retalia- 
tion by any other government. 

He may do this in giving any information 
to any government which he may person- 
ally stipulate or designate. 

In one way or another, he would be au- 


thorized to give any commodity or article to | 


any such nation or its government. 

And he may do all this, and release to 
such government any information concern- 
ing any commodity or any article to any 
nation without any remuneration to the 
United States or its Government or people. 

Section 4 of the “blank check” dictator- 
ship bill forbids the transfer of any such 
information or any commodity or article to 
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any other government by the government to 
which such information, commodity, or ar- 
ticle has been transmitted by the President. 

But such an agreement would be, of 
course, voided by force in the event of mili- 
tary defeat of the government to which such 
transfer had been made by the President. 

By the provision of section 6 (a), any 
amount of money in the United States Treas- 
ury not specifically earmarked for other pur- 
poses may be written into the blank space for 
the bill’s “blank check” for the President to 
use in the personal direction of an unde- 
fined national defense. 

Section 6 (b) designates what shall be 
done with money (if any) received by the 
United States from any nation to which it 
has transferred any commodity, article, or 
information. 

But the bill does not provide that there 
need be any money reverting to the United 
States in exchange for such commodity, ar- 
ticle, or information. 

Under section 7 of this astounding dic- 
tatorship proposal, holders of patents on 
any commodity, article, or information trans- 
ferred to any foreign government by the 
President shall be paid any royalties col- 
lected from such government. 

But the bill does not assure such holders 
of patents that there shall be any royalties 
so collected. 

By the provisions of section 8 the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of War, or the Secretary 
of the Navy may seize arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war produced anywhere 
by any government. 

The ninth and final section of the war-lord- 
dictatorship bill reiterates the President’s 
power to expedite accomplishment of any of 
the possibilities here outlined. 

Indeed, it declares, in so many words, that 
the President may from time to time per- 
sonally “promulgate such rules and regula- 
tions aS may be necessary and proper to 
carry out any of the provisions of this act.” 

Here, of course, the question of what is 
necessary and what is proper is left solely to 
the judgment of the President. 

This final provision further adds that the 
President “may exercise any power or author- 
ity conferred on him by this act through such 
department, agency, or officer as he shall 
direct.” 

And by the prior provisions of the meas- 
ure, he would be powered to create depart- 
ments, agencies, and officers, to carry out 
his commands—none of these departments, 
agencies, or officers to be responsible to, or 
under the control and supervision of, the 
people or their Congress. 

Finally, it must not be overlooked that in 
order to accomplish repeal of this measure 
(once it has been enacted), it would be 
necessary to muster a two-thirds vote in 
both Houses of Congress if the President 
should interpose his veto to implement his 
refusal to surrender the powers which the 
“blank check” bill confers upon him. 

The Chicago Tribune, in a page one edi- 
torial on Friday morning, made this true 
statement: 

“The people who call this a war-dictator- 
ship bill have named it correctly. It is 
supported by persons who want to put the 
United States into the war and who will 
sacrifice their country to the dictatorship 
if that is the price. to be paid for what 
they want, and by persons who will take the 
war if it is the means of getting the dic- 
tatorship.” 

It is in the light of the bill’s own pro- 
visions that it should be impartially judged, 
without primary regard for who is for it or 
against it. 

It is not so important who is supporting 
the bill or who is opposing it. 

It is tremendously important what the 
bill would accomplish. 

An honest, sober, point-by-point analysis 
of the bill’s own terms cannot well fail to 
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convince any fair-minded, patriotic, liberty- 
loving American that this measure would 
accomplish simply this: 

The early end of our peace and the de- 
struction of our Republic. 


HE SAW THE PICTURE CLEARLY 


As the late Lord Lothian, British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, lay dying in 
Washington his last address was being read 
over the radio from nearby Baltimore. 

In the conclusion of that message to the 
American people, Lord Lothian said: “I have 
done. * * * If you back us, you will not 
be backing a quitter.” 

A few hours later his soul had taken flight. 

This was the same Lord Lothian who, as 
the Saturday Evening Post points out in a 
brilliant editorial this week, “saw the war 
from afar and foretold the very design of 
it * * * and exhorted Great Britain to 
leave it alone. It was Europe’s business, not 
England’s.” 

Supporting the Post’s statement, of course, 
are numerous passages from Lord Lothian’s 
speeches during the last half-dozen years. 
For example, on June 5, 1934, the distin- 
guished Englishman declared that Great Brit- 
ain properly belonged, not to the European 
system but to the world system, and declared: 

“If only we do not interfere, Europe will 
rapidly establish a regional security system 
of its own, which may well prevent war and 
lead both to appeasement and to some meas- 
ure of limitation of armaments in a system 
of balance.” 

Then, on April 2, 1936, Lord Lothian said: 

“I do not believe we are prepared to go 
to war for questions in eastern Europe, and 
therefore the sooner we make that clear to 
Europe, the better for us. Otherwise, war 
will come and we shall be dragged into it 
exactly as we were in 1914. That is the real 
danger. * * * I am inclined to think 
that Europe will never make peace within 
herself until we leave her to do her own 
work.” 

Again on February 24, 1937, Lord Lothian 
said: 

“If the theory of collective security gets 
us into another European war, what should 
we be fighting for? We should be fighting 
to maintain the anarchy of Europe, which is 
Europe’s fundamental bane.” 

And on March 2, 1937, he described Europe 
as the main center and focus of the war 
threat in the world, and deciared: 

“The fundamental reason for that is not 
the ambition or the malignity of any par- 
ticular race or people; it is the fact that to- 
day Europe is divided into 26 sovereign 
states. * * * That old anarchy of mul- 
titudinous national sovereignties * * * 
is going to disappear.” 

But Lord Lothian was a “good soldier.” 
He had a job to do here, and he did it faith- 
fully in behalf of the government of his 
own country, which, as the Post says, had 
sent him over here “to persuade the Amer- 
ican people that an European war which he 
believed was none of England’s business had 
become America’s war, too, because England 
had got into it!” 


SOME LONG-VIEW CONSIDERATIONS 


Taking the long-view, wili the mammoth 
program of aid to England, as contemplated 
by the President and his eager-for-war sup- 
porters, really serve either English or Ameri- 
can ends as well as the provision of more 
prudent assistance in strict accordance with 
the processes of national and international 
law? 

Suppose that Germany should, in the near 
future, declare war on the United States, 
thereby, for the first time, working or threat- 
ening injury to the United States. Or sup- 
pose she should, by some extremity of action, 
enrage American sensibilities to the point 





where we would ourselves take the initiative 
and declare war on Germany. 

The advantages to Germany of making the 
United States a beiligerent might be con- 
siderable. 

As a belligerent, the United States, by rea- 
son of its own lack of war materials, would 
doubtless appropriate for its own use much 
of what is now finding its way to England. 

Thus, indeed, we might feel constrained to 
return to cur status of 1939 by imposing an- 
other arms-embargo to prevent the shipment 
to others of any munitions, in order to 
strengthen ourselves for the war in which we 
had become an active, belligerent participant. 

In such circumstances, England would get, 
at best, a less voluminous flow of war sup- 
plies, when we ourselves began to dig in and 
give ourselves priority. 

But meanwhile, by shipping nearly every- 
thing that we are capable of producing to 
England, we would have drained away our 
own resources to such an extent that we 
would experience far more difficulty and the 
need for far more haste than if we had given 
our primary attention to our own needs all 
along, making ourselves so strong that no 
matter what might happen to any foreign 
country, the whole world would know that 
we ourselves could not be defeated. 

In the light of all these sober realities, we 
should certainly reflect upon the fact that our 
own present unpreparedness for war (however 
to be deplored) and the difficulties and dan- 
gers to be reckoned with at the hands of 
domestic enemies (many of them in high 
places) are strong, practical, and compelling 
reasons for seeking every honorable means 
for remaining at peace. 

We should not allow a possible, or even a 
probable, future enemy to deter us from paths 
of peace until we have every reason to feel 
sure of our ability to combat and overwhelm 
that enemy. 


TWO SLIPPERY WITNESSES 

Nothing in the testimony of either Secre- 
tary of State Hull or Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee this week came squarely to grips 
with the central issue involved in the cur- 
rent controversy over whether to make Presi- 
dent Roosevelt into an unlimitedly dictatorial 
war lord. 

Nothing in their testimony provided fac- 
tual support for the gratuitous premise that 
the European and Asiatic wars are our wars. 

The supercilious, sarcastic, and angrily 
hysterical Mr. Hull was fairly far out of his 
legendary Homeric character when the ven- 
erable GeorcE HOLDEN TINKHAM (who has 
represented one Massachusetts district for 25 
years) kept vainly pressing for comment that 
would be truly responsive in character. 

But Mr. Hull was consistent enough in his 
internationalisnr when he directed a long- 
pent-up spleen against Mr. T1InKHAm for hav- 
ing perennially opposed not only the political 
aspect of the old Tennessee judge’s foreign 
policy but aiso the reckless tariff slashing by 
which that famous free trader has been sell- 
ing American industry and agriculture down 
the river ever since 1934. 

As for Mr. Morgenthau, that dapper and 
urbane gentleman’s sophisticated shiftiness 
with an alleged balance sheet setting forth 
the British Empire’s allegedly desperate finan- 
cial situation was equally evasive. 

Indeed, Mr. Morgenthau’s demonstrations 
served only to illustrate the point that if 
the British Empire—larger and richer than 
the United States—is on the rocks after 16 
months of war, we ourselves might be in a 
much worse shape after premature partici- 
pation in a conflict which the New Dealers 
themselves are known to expect will run 
through 1942. 

Particularly noteworthy is the fact that 
neither Cabinet member would make a de- 
nial that following the course charted in the 
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“blank check” bill would sooner or later 
mean sending American boys to fight and die 
on foreign soil. 

When Representative Munpt, South Da- 
kota Republican, urged frankness, and 
pleaded: “Let’s know what the end will be 
before taking our people too far down the 
road,” Secretary Hull simply said that he 
would be glad to discuss the matter privately 
with Representative MunpT at the State De- 
partment. And he similarly replied to other 
questioners. 

The Secretary of State also insulted the 
intelligence of the House committee, and of 
the American public, when he attempted to 
draw an analogy between the United States 
on the one hand and such nations as Holland, 
Belgium, and Norway on the other. Such an 
attempt merits no serious attention. 

Of considerable interest, however, was the 
acknowledgment by the Secretary of State 
(“the Premier of the Cabinet,” as Representa- 
tive TINKHAM said) that he had had no hand 
in drafting the blank-check bill and had 
not been consulted in its preparation. In- 
stead, says Mr. Hull, this measure was drawn 
up by Mr. Morgenthau’s department. 

And of further interest was Mr. Hull’s point- 
blank refusal to answer a question as to 
whether the President might consider giving 
aid to Russia, which country, the British com- 
plain, has been receiving enormous quantities 
of American cotton and other merchandise, 
apparently for transshipment to Germany. 

Not without significance was the Secretary 
of State’s refusal to answer a question by 
Representative CHIPERFIELD, Republican, of 
Illinois, as to whether either Germany or Italy 
has thus far violated American neutrality. 

And typical of the whole interventionist 
habit of mind was Mr. Hull’s retort to Repre- 
sentative TINKHAm’s straighftforward inquiry, 
“Doesn’t it seem to you that we are becoming 
a totalitarian country to fight other totali- 
tarian countries?” 

Replied Mr. Hull, “That is a metaphysical 
question.” 

So merrily we slide down the steep descent 
to Avernus, pushed by madmen and sneered 
at when we ask the simplest question along 
the way. 


ee 


[From the Cincinnati Times-Star of January 
15, 1941] 


ROOSEVELT AND WHEELER 


The bitterness of the President’s attack 
upon Senator WHEELER is striking evidence 
of the intensity of feeling which is arising 
in the United States over the question of 
war or peace. 

We do not for a moment question Mr. 
Roosevelt’s sincerity in his feeling that the 
cause of democracy can be served only by 
very great effort on our part in assisting 
the British in their struggle against Hitler. 

Neither do we question Senator WHEELER’s 
sincerity in his courageous effort to block 
America’s slide into war. It is perfectly idle 
to question the patriotism of a man like 
WHEELER. He is a New England Yankee 
who went out to Montana for health reasons 
as a@ young man. Obviously, to those who 
know him, his whole heart is wrapped up 
in America. 

So far as the war issue is concerned, 
WHEELER'S mandate from the people is 
clearer than Roosevelt's. In early Novem- 
ber Mr. Roosevelt was describing himself 
as leader of the peace party. Repeatedly 
he pledged himself in most solemn words 
not to lead the Nation into a foreign war. 
At the same time WHEELER was standing 
for reelection in Montana on his isolationist 
record. His opponents were not above 
charging him, in whispers, with “fifth col- 
umn” and Nazi sympathies. Montana knew 
that the charges were not true. WHEELER 
carried every city and every county in the 
State. His majority in Montana was con- 
siderably larger than that of Mr. Roosevelt. 








Minorities are dragged, unwilling, into 
every war. The trouble is that the anti- 
war minority in the United States is very 
large. It may be a majority. As Mr. 
Roosevelt has said, the issue was not raised 
in the Presidential campaign. There was 
no chance for a showdown, in democratic 
fashion, op this very important question. 

It is plain that, if we get into war, we 
are going to need national unity as never 
before. We are more apt to get it if there 
is frank and reasonably good-humored dis- 
cussion, while the decision is being made, 
than if the cpposition is merely driven 
underground by violent denunciation from 
those who, at the moment, are in control 
of most of the vocal forces of the Nation. 


[From the Arizona Daily Star of January 
12, 1941] 


A STATEMENT OF POLICY 


During recent weeks, numerous editorials 
in the Star have discussed from varying an- 
gles the war in Europe and America’s inter- 
est in it. These editorials have expressed 
doubt about Britain’s ability to break Ger- 
man military power. They have questioned 
the ability, or feasibility, because of com- 
parative populations and population growth 
as well as varying and conflicting interests, 
of any combination of powers in Europe 
keeping Germany in permanent subjection. 
They have recommended a negotiated peace 
with the German Army as distinguished from 
the Nazi regime, opposei the re-creation of 
the Balkanization of Europe, and criticized 
the recent messages of President Roosevelt 
for statements of extreme and vague objec- 
tives. To numerous persons these various 
editorials have aroused doubt of just where 
the Star stands. In order to erase that doubt 
the Star proposes questions that have been 
asked, and gives its answers: 

Do you favor helping Britain? Indeed, 
we do. We believe that aid in much greater 
quantities should be rushed with all haste. 
We favor going to the same extreme that 
Germany did in Spain, that of sending planes 
from our own Army and Navy stocks, and 
encouraging our Navy and Army aviators 
to volunteer to serve in the British forces. 
If necessary we favor convoying our own 
merchantmen with our own Navy whether 
Germany likes it or not. Unless we are 
ready to go to this extent our entire policy 
is specious and is giving Britain false en- 
couragement, 

Do you think that Britain is fighting our 
battles? Most emphatically we say she is 
not. She is fighting her own battle, and 
until recently has been doing it only half- 
heartedly. Due to her own incompetence 
and lack of vision she brought this battle on 
herself. We believe in giving extensive aid 
to Britain, because we believe in helping our 
friends, particularly when they are up against 
it. But we do not believe in giving this 
aid even to a friend if it is to be used to 
carry out fantastic ambitions which are 
carefully concealed. 

Do you believe that we could maintain our 
own freedom and democracy if the Axis 
powers win? That question will not be 
answered by either a British victory or a 
German victory. It will be answered by 
the American people themselves and their 
willingness to keep a simple government of 
limited powers. We do believe that should 
we enter the war in Europe as an active bel- 
ligerent seeking the unlimited objectives out- 
lined by the President and the crushing of 
Germany by a military conquest, we will most 
certainly lose our democracy. Such a cam- 
paign would be a stupendous one, and would 
commit America to such unknown and un- 
limited obligations that in a period of post- 
war disillusionment the foundations of our 
civilization would be all but destroyed. 

Do you believe that America would be safe 
from attack should the Axis powers win? 
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From attack in this hemisphere, yes, for 
many years to come. When the war is over, 
Europe, including the Axis powers, will be 
prostrate as Spain is today. The victor will 
have his hands full. Our present armament 
program, backed by a will to use it when 
threatened, will insure complete safety for 
us for a long time to come. But we do 
believe that war is inevitable in the Orient 
if we continue our present policy there. If 
it is safety we seek, then we should break 
with Japan today, while she lacks help. We 
could do it more cheaply and quickly than 
at any time in the future. Otherwise we 
should revise our present policy. With our 
back door thus protected we would need not 
fear any combination of European powers. 

Would we be ruined by economic competi- 
tion from a Nazi-controlled Europe? Not 
any more than by any other victory. Our 
economic well-being will be determined by 
the amount of wealth we produce and our 
willingness to exchange it. Europe will have 
to buy and will have to sell. Our sales will 
vary with the amount of our purchases. 
Britain, if she wins, will have to be a keen 
competitor, even in South America, and 
must successfully continue her monopolies 
in tin and rubber if she is to repay us for 
what we are sending now. In all probability 
she will have to impose a totalitarian form 
of economy in order to meet her obligations. 

In addition to answering these questions, 
the Star lists briefly several fundamental 
beliefs upon which it has based and will 
continue to base its policy: 

1. Because of growth of population in Eu- 
rope the small sovereign state, in most cases, 
has become an economic anachronism. These 
small tribal states must become a part of a 
larger customs (tariff and economic) federa- 
tion or union. Just as the small city state 
of ancient Greece came to an end, so is the 
day of the small sovereign state coming to 
anend. The political irresponsibility of such 
states as illustrated in the case of Belgium, 
as one example, likewise requires this. 

2. France is finished as a great power. 
Who will ever trust France again? Her pres- 
ent disparity in population as compared with 
Germany, and her certain decline in popula- 
tion compared with an assured increase in 
German population changes the European 
picture completely. France will lack the 
power to impose her diplomatic will as she 
has done in the past, irrespective of how the 
war ends. 

3. Germany, with 80,000,000 inhabitants to- 
day, will in the course of 30 years have 
nearly 100,000,000. She will have the man- 
power to impose her mastery over much of 
Europe. This astonishing growth in German 
population will compare during the coming 
generation with a France of less than 35,- 
000,000 and an England of less than 40,000,- 
000 population. The only force that could 
balance this rise of German power is Amer- 
ica, and that would require an American 
Army and Navy maintained permanently in 
Europe with authority to act. We do not 
believe the American people would ever as- 
sume such an obligation, and we will be 
deceiving Britain if we imply they will. 

4. Any new government in Germany would 
have to have the support of the German 
Army to maintain its authority. A partition- 
ing of Germany would be only a temporary 
expedient, insuring another war of the same 
kind within another 25 years. Faced with the 
threat of another Versailles treaty the Ger- 
man people would probably resist as sturdily 
as the British are resisting today. Therefore 
we believe the surest way of overthrowing 
the Nazi regime and of raising to authority 
in Germany the best and ablest elements 
would be to offer to deal with the German 
Army, and offer a generous peace based on 
recognition of German need of a distinct 
German orbit in central Europe and of the 
colonies which American war effort gave to 
Britain. 
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5. We believe the President should not give 
a false impression to Britain as to the policy 
the American people will permanently sup- 
port or make by the implication of vague 
terms any statements of unlimited aims which 
Britain might construe as promises or bind- 
ing obligations. We believe that our policy 
should be one of objectives limited to over- 
throwing the Nazi regime and of encouraging 
and making friends with the good, decent 
elements in Germany. 

6. We believe that any ambition to parti- 
tion Germany, or re-create the Versailles sys- 
tem would be a world calamity, and that if 
America would participate in any such objec- 
tive, the American people would, once the 
war was over, repudiate it and that subse- 
quent post-war disillusionment would destroy 
tbe very democracy we love to boast about. 

To sum up: We should by all means profit 
by our past experiences. We would, once the 
war was won by our active participation, be 
outmaneuvered diplomatically, and the ideals 
we sought to establish would be sabotaged as 
they were before. It would be only human for 
Britain and France to do it. 

We should not be a cowardly neutral, but 
neither should we be a cat’s paw. We should 
not attempt to play the role of a messiah 
promising a millennium or the role of a 
patronizing country squire. We should play 
the role of a great world power, which we 
are, and recognize that other world powers 
have immediate spheres of influence the like 
of which we claim for ourselves under the 
Monroe Doctrine, and that we have no more 
right or justification to tell any European 
or Asiatic power what kind of a society they 
must have than they have to tell us. When 
it comes to a matter of human lives lost in 
war and to our very destiny as a nation, the 
people should be told the truth; not be 
promised the moon nor deceived by specious 
promises. 

We hope this makes plain where we stand. 
We offer it without apologies or desire to 
please or be popular. It is backed by ex- 
perience as a front-line soldier in the last 
war; by intimate knowledge of economic, so- 
cial, and political conditions in Europe 
gained by extensive travel as a newspaper 
reporter; and by long and intensive historical 
study. It is backed also by a written record 
of the past, the accuracy of which we will 
leave for readers to judge for themselves. 


PLAIN ECONOMICS 
(By John T. Fiynn) 


New York, December 30.—A strange report 
comes from Washington. It has a direct 
bearing on the proposal to lend merchant 
ships and warships to Britain. 

The report is that Britain has not been 
able to get enough men to form crews for the 
destroyers—the 50 destroyers—we have al- 
ready “traded” to Britain. Several of these 
destroyers, we are told, have not yét been put 
into service because of the lack of crews. 

This is due to the fact that England has 
not been able to train men fast enough to 
make up for the immense losses that have 
been sustained by the Navy and the merchant 
marine as the result of sinkings. Whether 
this report is true or not remains to be seen. 
We can only say it comes from a source 
friendly to England. 

If this be true then what will be the first 
consequence of lending large numbers of 
merchant ships and naval vesseis to England? 
There seems little doubt that the next de- 
mand will be for men to handle them. 

Thus every step we take seems to lead in- 
evitably to the very brink of war. First, lend 
money to Britain. This cannot be done very 
well because a loan of money would be gro- 
tesque. So, following the logic of the slogan 
that “This is our war,” we find a way around 
that. Therefore we say lend Britain, not 
money, but planes, ships, navai vessels, arms. 
But having gone this far, we are confronted 
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with the proposition that these will be no 
good to Britain unless we can furnish the 
ekilled men also to handle them. Will we 
just lend them? And will we say this is not 
going to war? 

At least Congress should, before it takes 
any step along this fatal road, investigate 
what it is doing. 

Is it a fact that any part of the destroyer 
fleet already sent to Britain is tied up for 
lack of men? Is it a fact Britain has not the 
skilled men to handle such ships and war 
vessels as we may “lend” to her? And if this 
is a fact, how will she use these vessels with- 
out our loan of men as well as the ships and 
planes? 

This is so vital, so grave a step, Congress 
must ask for unmistakable evidence, not 
merely the assurance of some interested 
propagandist. It must have facts, for it is 
playing with the lives and the democracy of 
the American people. 

The truth is that the “Get into the war” 
groups were getting bolder every day in this 
country until William Allen White brought 
them up with a jerk with his statement. And 
the basis on which the war groups want us 
in the war is this very one of men—men in 
Europe when the time comes, men now 
where they are most needed in the skilled 
positions. The other reason, of course, is to 
create a war dictatorship to speed produc- 
tion. 

We have set fire to a little patch of trees 
in the forest. It will be only a little while 
before the whole forest will be on fire. 





[From the Springfield (Mo.) Daily Events] 


One hundred and sixty-five years ago a 
spunky little group of States, wearing, as it 
were, democracy’s short pants, pooled their 
courage and fortunes and thumbed their col- 
lective noses in the direction of London. We 
all are thoroughly familiar with the result. 

The immediate cause of that furious little 
war was not any desire on the part of the 
States to preserve democracy. Had you men- 
tioned it to the Yankee hot-heads they un- 
doubtedly would have regarded you with sus- 
picion. They didn’t like the royal sales tax 
on tea, for one thing, asinine domination by 
a crowned ass in Buckingham Palace, for an- 
other. Their spellbinders called the chief 
issue “taxation without representation.” 
They knew what was right, what was wrong. 
They succeeded, in one of history’s memor- 
able upsets, in defeating the era’s acknowl- 
edged champion. 

That upset nipped in the bud what the 
Buckingham Palace imperialists figured was 
another cinch real estate deal. It put a 
quick end to what appeared to be another in 
a long and infamous chain of shady coloniza- 
tion schemes. The British lived imperialism. 
In that respect they have not changed. But 
with the ending of that great little fight the 
United States threw off the last vestige of 
British domination and official influence. 
From then on she stood on her own feet. 
The story of how well she did this should 
today, more than ever before, be a source of 
patriotic inspiration to all Americans. 

Today the plucky upstart finds herself in 
a position of such potential influence as the 
men of Concord never dreamed. On the 
one hand the powerful young giant is looked 
to by some nations as the last hope of help, 
final repository of decent civilization. On 
the other, she is regarded as a busybody, and 
as a groveling giant who knows not how to 
use its power, and who lacks mental vigor. 

The youngster finds itself a victim of cir- 
cumstances. Which are awfuly weak words 
for war. Two mighty titans of power are 
locked in a terrible death struggle. One, 
fearing the worst, sends a frantic S O S to 
the youngster—the same youngster who once 
made her say “uncle.” The other casts a 
dark look of hatred at this potential foe. 

Great Britain, through her trained corps 
of propagandists; the same ones who earned 
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their spurs in 1917, pours forth a torrent 
of anti-German hate, and at the same time 
points out how alike are the British and 
American ways of life. And how similar are 
their philosophies of life. And how strong 
the democratic tie that binds. 

Are we in America to succumb to the aw- 
ful fallaciousness of this twice-told tale? 
Are we to believe that the world is at an end 
with the defeat of Britain? Are we to sanc- 
tion the slaughter of boys’ lives, of mothers’ 
souls? And all for a nation which never, 
never thinks in terms of democracy until 
the shadow of a powerful enemy falls across 
her threshold! 

Americans, it is time for another American 
revolution! This one need not be fought 
with muskets and swords. No blood need be 
shed. This revolution has got to take place 
in our hearts and our minds. Its need is im- 
perative. With the passing of hours it be- 
comes more vital to the preservation of 
democracy. Of the only real authentic 
democracy in the world. 

We must bring ourselves to divorce senti- 
ment and the tragic misjudgment that leads 
us to believe that Britain is fighting for what 
she says we also should fight for. We must 
force ourselves to discard the pseudo-logic of: 
Britain is an English-speaking nation, there- 
fore we're partners. That because she is ruled 
by a king and not a dictator her interests are 
our interests, and hers is the better way of 
government. 

As far as democracy is concerned, a mon- 
archy is no better than a totaiitarian state. 
To us, they are both foreign. Cannot we stifle 
this dreadful foolishness? Cannot we profit 
by awful experience? 

The war is 3,000 miles away. Suppose we 
thank God for that tonight. Nor forgetting 
to ask Divine cooperation in bringing this war 
to a speedy end. Let our intervention in this 
war be only spiritual, and when, in the pri- 
vacy of our chambers, let us forget partisan- 
ship. for the tears of a German mother are 
as bitter as those of an English mother, and 
the tears of both will not “make the world 
safe for democracy.” 


[From the Missoulian (Missoula, Mont.) of 
January 15, 1941] 


IN EVERYTHING BUT NAME 


For some time many people in the United 
States have recognized the fact that this 
country is at war—in every respect but the 
actual sending of troops abroad. Our neigh- 
bors on this continent also have recognized 
that fact, and a Canadian weekly, Saturday 
Night, comments that America is preparing 
to go in more deeply than Canada is. 

We quote from Saturday Night: 

“The relations between the United States 
and Germany today may not be those of 
war, but they are certainly a long way short 
of peace. There were moments when a Cana- 
dian listening to President Roosevelt in his 
recent address had to wonder whether the 
Republic was not becoming more beiligerent 
than the Dominion. There were moments 
when a great many Americans must have 
wondered whether the German and Italian 
diplomatic and consular officers could re- 
main much longer in a country whose gov- 
ernment is so entirely convinced that their 
nations must not—and can not—win the 
war. 

“The speech was of the profoundest impor- 
tance in a score of different ways, but we 
have space here to discuss only its importance 
to Canada. That importance lies in the fact 
that the whole atmosphere of Canada—men- 
tal, spiritual, and economic—is heavily domi- 
nated and largely determined by that of the 
United States. For that reason it has always 
been difficult, and always will be difficult, 
for Canada to go ‘all out’ in a war about 
which the United States continues to feel 
neutral. The President of the United States 
has abandoned all pretense to anything more 








than &@ purely legal and technical neutrality. 

* * Except that the United States is 
canta no troops to fight under the Ameri- 
can flag against the Germans, the United 
States is at war with Germany. 

There is no other difference between the 
position of Canada and that of the United 
States. So far as economic effort and finan- 
cial support are concerned, the United States 
will in a few weeks be doing as much or more 
than Canada—if it is not doing more already. 

“The President of this Republic, which is 
not at war, told the employers and the work- 
ers of his country that on account of the war 
there must be no strikes. * * * The 
Government of Canada, which has been at 
war for more than a year, has not yet made 
any such demand. * * 

“But all of this is new. The United States 
was not ready for it until a few weeks ago. 
These things could not have been said with 
a Presidential election in the offing. Our 
Government cannot be blamed for not going 
very far ahead of the United States, for the 
reason already mentioned. But now that the 
President of the United States has thrown 
the United States into the very hottest of the 
economic fighting, there is no reason why 
Canada should hold back any longer. The 
atmosphere of this continent now has been 
definitely set. It is an atmosphere of all-out 
hostility to nazi-ism and all its works. 
North America is determined that liberty 
shall not die, but live, and live as much in 
Europe as in America, because if it dies in 
Europe it will die in America also.” 


IN AGREEMENT 
EprTror, THE MISSOULIAN: 

I agree with Mr. Fluaitt, of Whitefish. Our 
Government in Washington is in the hands 
of the money changers, and that includes 
the rich bankers and warmongers. It is true 
99 percent of the poor and middle class of 
Americans are opposed to our entering this 
war. But the radio stations, newspapers, 
and movies are being paid well to sell war 
propaganda. We should thank God for men 
like WHEELER and Lindbergh, who are being 
condemned for speaking the truth. 

We elected Roosevelt because he hated 
“wah,” but he sure loves it now. He is right 
in with the international crowd of war- 
mongers. 

Mrs. SARAH BURGESS. 


[From the Goshen (N. Y.) Democrat of 
January 17, 1941] 


FACTS TOO MANY OF US HAVE FORGOTTEN 


We have been occasionally criticized of 
late (much more frequently commended, 
however, we are glad to report) for our stand 
on the present European War situation— 
which, in brief, has been to let England do 
her own fighting for a change; to adhere to 
the advice of Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, 
and other truly great and wise Americans to 
keep out of all European entanglements, 
and to devote our undivided efforts toward 
building up to impregnability the defenses 
of our Nation which an inefficient, inade- 
quate, and criminally negligent administra- 
tion has permitted to become demoralized 
during the past decade. 

Some of those who have disagreed with us 
seem to bear the idea that we hold some 
particular animosity toward England. That 
is not true. England today is fighting for 
the ideals for which America stands, and be- 
cause of that we would, in the present crisis, 
be willing to forgive her for having once 
made us fight her for the independence she 
now presumably fights for for other countries; 
for once having wantonly burned our Capitol, 
even as she now objects to the wanton de- 
struction of her own Capitol by Hitler’s 
bombers; for having been the only foreign 
power to ever belligerently invade our bor- 
ders; for having refused to pay us the just 
debts accruing from our aid to her in the 











World War; for having the brazen effrontery 
to seek to belittle us in the eyes of the world 
by terming us “Uncle Shylock” when we 
sought to collect our debts and for having 
cut off a large pert of our export trade. 

There are, however, many unalterable facts 
dealing with the present European situa- 
tion—facts which too many of us have for- 
gotten in a maze of mass hysteria fomented 
by a war-mongering and war-minded Presi- 
dent—which convince us that we have no 
business to take any part whatever in the 
thirty-second of Europe’s endless wars, even 
to the supplying of money and munitions to 
England. If we’re wong—well, it won’t be 
the first time. But right or wrong, we plan 
to stick to our guns as long as possible, and 
continue to lift up our small voice in strong 
protest against a war-inciting administration 
which, if it has its way, will, in our opinion, 
lead us straight to hell. ‘ 

President Roosevelt has said that England 
must have our money and munitions to fight 
the war through to a successful conclusion. 
We don’t believe that; there are too many 
apparent facts to prove it isn’t so. England, 
for example, controls one-quarter of the 
earth’s surface. Common sense must there- 
fore tell us that she is the richest of all na- 
tions. Her vast natural resources are un- 
limited; she rules over Indian potentates 
whose tremendous wealth make American 
fortunes like those of the Rockefellers, 
Fords, and Mellons seem trivial by compari- 
son. And she is fighting a nation that has 
been pitifully impoverished in both wealth 
and resources since the World War—a nation 
that has no credit and has sought none. 

Isn’t it therefore absurd to believe that 
England, with the resources and wealth of a 
quarter of the world to draw from, needs the 
wealth and resources of the United States to 
successfully carry out a war with a nation 
that has been stripped of all colonial re- 
source possessions and wealth for nearly a 
quarter of a century? We think it is. 

President Roosevelt has declared that Eng- 
land is in desperate need of American loans 
of war facilities, for which she has promised 
to pay back in money or commodities after 
the end of hostilities. We don’t believe 
that either. England has flatly refused to 
part with any of her land holdings in this 
hemisphere which we wat and for which 
we have proposed to give her money and 
munitions in exchange. In short, she wants 
us to loan her everything we have and give 
nothing in return—and then welch on repay- 
ment of the loans as she did after we had 
pulled her World War chestnuts out of the 
fire. A really desperate nation, such a one as 
Mr. Roosevelt pictures England to those gul- 
lible enough to believe him, wouldn’t think 
twice about parting with several trivial pos- 
sessions in return for the aid of another na- 
tion. Until England is willing to give us her 
Western Hemisphere possessions which we 
need for an adequate defense of our country, 
in return for a proposed billion dollars worth 
of war aid, we do not think we should give 
England any help whatever. 

President Roosevelt has said that England 
is fighting, not for herself, but for the 
preservation of world democracies; for the 
small and helpless independent countries 
menaced by the totalitarian states. Plain 
“bunk” and “bosh.” 

The British Empire, largest in the world, 
was built and has been maintained by the 
same might-over-right tactics we now de- 
plore in Hitlerism. England has denied 
independent sovereignty and democracy to 
many more countries than Hitler has taken 
by conquest in the last 2 years. And it was 
the late Lord Lothian, British Ambassador 
to the United States, who said this war 
would never have happened had the German 
people been given an equitable peace at 
Versailles—a peace founded on the virtual 
enslavement of the German people—and a 
peace engineered by those same democracy- 


loving British. In the World War, we sacri- 
ficed the lives of thousands of our young 
men and millions of our dollars to per- 
petuate the British system of government— 
a system despised by a tremendously greater 
number of people than inhabit the lands 
which have fallen under totalitarian rule. 
We do not think we should repeat such a 
bit of folly under the ridiculous guise of 
aiding democracy when the nation we would 
help is indelibly recorded in world history 
as the greatest aggressor nation of all time. 

President Roosevelt has told us that our 
fate depends solely upon British success. 
We don’t believe that either. We should 
not forget, in the maze of misinformation 
peddled by our President and other war- 
mongers, that it was England who started 
this war, not Germany. Germany wanted 
no strife with England, sought repeatedly 
to effect an alliance with her. But England 
refused, declared war on Germany, got her 
ears pinned back—and yelped to America 
for help again. And a crackpot administra- 
tion, which seems to think that an enemy 
which can’t cross a 20-mile strip of water, 
which a strong swimmer can easily nego- 
tiate, can cross 3,000 miles of ocean and lay 
waste a great nation filled with the greatest 
natural fighters in the world, has heeded 
the call—utterly failing to take into con- 
sideration the simple fact that, even if 
Hitler defeats England, his armed forces 
will have become so weakened from pro- 
longed warfare that, at best, they would be 
but a pushover for a nation with the armed 
might we are supposed to be forging today. 

It should be as plain as the nose on one’s 
face, in our opinion, that if we conserve our 
wealth and resources for our own use by 
keeping out of the European war and denying 
aid to all belligerents and develop that wealth 
and resources into armed might, neither Hit- 
ler nor any other foreign madman would be 
mad enough to even think of molesting the 
United States. 

We believe we should seek to repair our own 
faults and put our own house in order, in- 
cluding the finding of employment for 12,- 
000,000 jobless who are potential internal 
enemies so long as they must live virtual 
slaves to a Government dole, before trying to 
superimpose our now questionable way of 
life upon the world. We believe the current 
war is a war between two economic factions, 
and that if we go to the aid of England we 
will be supporting a capitalistic system that 
has been slowly subjugating the world and 
destroying personal freedom. We believe that 
Germany, in the Treaty of Versailles, was 
dealt an unjust, intolerable peace, effected 
chiefly through the efforts of England, and 
that the current revolt is England’s prob- 
lem—not ours in any way—to solve. 

Are we in this country to eternally dedicate 
ourselves and our children to the end that 
the British Empire may survive? Are we, 
within the short span of 25 years, to answer 
for the second time the call of the British to 
save them from a fire of their own kindling? 
Are we, who already know how costly it is to 
our happiness to meddle in European affairs, 
going to permit ourselves to meddle again to 
satisfy the lust of a few warmongers? 

Let’s be practical as well as idealistic. Let 
us go back to our Constitution, which holds 
the remedy for all our national ills, and tell 
our legislators in Washington—our Congress- 
man and Senators—to tie a can to the mad 
plans of Mr. Roosevelt to set himself up as 
the dictator of world policy, and thus detour 
us from the road to hell along which he is 
leading us at a too furious pace. 


{From The Hartford Courant of January 11, 
1941} 
OUR UNDECLARED WAR 
The United States is now engaged in an 
undeclared war against the Axis Powers. It 
has passed from neutrality to nonbelliger- 
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ency and now to full participation with Great 
Britain in its war aims. 

Mr. Roosevelt has asked Congress to give 
him complete authority to implement his 
policy of all-out aid to Britain, Greece, China, 
and any other nations that may find them- 
selves involved in a struggle with the totali- 
tarian powers. This request sets no limit on 
the amount of funds that may be appropri- 
ated from the Federal Treasury. It would 
empower him to sell, lend, lease, or other- 
wise transfer implements and materials of 
war to such belligerents on any terms he may 
deem proper. If Congress approves, it will be 
the broadest grant of Executive power ever 
made in our history. 

The immediate British war aim is to crush 
Hitlerism. To this purpose, and without any 
declaration from Congress, the President has 
committed us. We have already gone so far 
with the commitment as to make any other 
course virtually impossible, notwithstanding 
the fact that Germany has given us no casus 
belli, as it did in the last war. We are pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that unless Great 
Britain can win with our help we shall our- 
selves be attacked by the Axis Powers. We 
therefore purpose to fight a “preventive” war 
on the other side of the Atlantic, but first 
by proxy. 

The immediate German war aim is first to 
destroy England and then the British Em- 
pire. The war has now been going on nearly 
a year and a half and neither of the belliger- 
ents has come anywhere near achieving its 
primary objective. But each professes to be- 
lieve that ultimate victory is possible. 

Neither Great Britain nor Germany has 
undertaken to state its peace aims except in 
the most general terms. The Nazis have 
talked about establishing a new order for 
Europe, but it leaves much to the imagina- 
tion. The British say that they cannot dis- 
cuss peace until Hitler has been defeated. 
But all things come to an end and some kind 
of peace must follow this war. 

Standing in the way of a negotiated peace 
at this time is the fact that Britain, for good 
and sufficient reasons, does not trust Hitler, 
and Hitler, with recollecions of Versailles, 
does not trust Britain. Each feels that a 
negotiated peace would be only a truce dur- 
ing which Germany would prepare to strike a 
knockout blow and Britain would similarly 
prepare to break up the Reich and keep it 
broken. 

As both belligerents now see it, a negotiated 
peace is entirely out of the question. If that 
is so, the alternative is a total defeat of one 
or the other. 

We have made Great Britain, under the 
policies we have pursued, our first line of de- 
fense—this on the theory that we can escape 
physical participation in the war if we supply 
her with money, ships, war planes, tanks, guns, 
and whatever she may need to achieve a vic- 
tory over Hitler. 

The all-important question is this, Can 
Britain, with such aid alone, smash Germany 
and reduce her to the rank of a second-class 
power? In the last war it took the British 
Empire, France, Italy, Russia, Japan, and the 
United States, to say nothing of a dozen mi- 
nor powers, to bring Germany to terms. That 
war lasted for 4 bloody years. Is it reasonable 
to expect that Great Britain, with merely 
material aid from the United States, can 
bring about the total defeat of Hitler? The 
blockade is unlikely, in the existing circum- 
stances, to starve out Germany. At the mo- 
ment Britain is perhaps in greater danger of 
starvation as a consequence of the German 
blockade. To reduce the Germans to submis- 
sion by bombardment from the air is not 
promising, no matter how many bombers 
Great Britain may ultimately have. 

Just as Hitler seems to feel that he cannot 
conquer England except through invasion, is 
not the converse of this equally true, that 
England cannot conquer Hitler without in- 
vading Germany? If and when that point is 
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reached, does not the situation inevitably call, 
in view of our present commitments, for the 
sending of a vast expeditionary force to Eu- 
rope, no matter how difficult the task or how 
great the cost? 

Then if the victory is won, must we not, in 
order to avoid the disillusionment that fol- 
lowed the last war, join in undertaking to 
guarantee the perpetual peace not of Europe 
alone but of the whole world? 

That would be an exceedingly large order. 
A study of the history of mankind shows that 
up to our own Civil War, a cycle covering 
3,357 years, there were 3,130 years of war and 
only 227 years of peace. Otherwise expressed, 
there were 13 years of war for every year of 
peace. From the Congress of Berlin in 1878 
to the outbreak of the World War in 1914 
there were some 20 full-dress wars—not to 
mention numerous small affrays—which left 
the world only 4 entirely peaceful years. 

In view of this record, it is not surprising 
that Prof. Nicholas J. Spykman, former direc- 
tor of the Yale Institute of International 
Studies, should rule out the probability of 
permanent world peace. And in view of the 
realities of the present situation, it is not sur- 
prising that he should say, ““To debate whether 
we will go into the war when we are already 
in it is futile.” The “possibility,” to use his 
own word, that before September we will begin 
to discuss the advisability of sending an ex- 
peditionary force to Europe in the spring of 
1942 seems something more than idle proph- 
ecy. 

We cannot in good conscience and with 
self-respect go as far as we have now gone in 
our alliance with Great Britain without see- 
ing her through—without making our unde- 
clared war on Germany an integral part of 
her declared war on that nation. We have 
told her that she is fighting not her own 
battle alone but ours as well. The President 
has told our own people that their peace and 
security definitely depends on a complete 
British victory, and that unless we help in 
every possible way to bring that victory about 
we shall stand alone in a world dominated 
by totalitarianism. It is a new doctrine for 
Americans, after all these years of their inde- 
pendence, to be told that their security, their 
peace, their future, is wholly bound up in 
the fortunes of another nation. But it isa 
doctrine that apparently has been accepted 
and made the cornerstone of our foreign 
policy. 

There is no longer any use of trying to 
pretend that we are not in this war and that 
we can stop short of accepting its full conse- 
quences. For the formula of steps “short of 
war” to aid the heroic British people has 
been substituted “all possible aid,” and that 
means everything we can give—ships, planes, 
guns, and eventually men. About the only 
thing that we can hope for now is some 
event that will bring an unexpected peace 
to a war-torn and impoverished world which 
will give what we call civilization another 
chance to make good its pretenses. 
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HON. D. WORTH CLARK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. BURTON K. WHEELER, 
OF MONTANA 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 





in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] before 
the American Coalition on Monday, 
January 27, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I deeply appreciate this timely opportunity 
to address this great patriotic organization, 
composed of American citizens whose loyalty 
to the United States cannot be questioned. 
You see clearly the twin dangers—dictator- 
ship and war—in the lend-lease-give bill. I 
congratulate and commend you. 

Today I would like to discuss House bill 
1776—how ironical a designation. Ironical 
because in 1776 we, as a nation, gained our 
independence from Great Britain. Ironical 
because this bill would tend to destroy that 
independence and the Republic for which our 
forefathers fought. Ironical because the pro- 
ponents of H. R. 1776 maintain that the 
Safety of the United States and the preser- 
vation of our liberties are dependent upon 
Great Britain. Is it any wonder that in the 
light of these contentions, a citizen of Mon- 
tana should write me as follows: 

“Dear SeNnaTOR: As one of your constitu- 
ents, I would like to ask a favor. Would you 
walk down Pennsylvania Avenue and see if 
the American flag still waves over the Cap- 
itol?” 

And another constituent wanted to know 
if this Congress proposed to undo all that was 
accomplished on July 4, 1776. I hope no one 
will lose their temper because these Montan- 
ans dared to speak their minds. 

The story runs that while Russia was ruled 
by Czars, Ivan the Terrible, when angered 
at a petitioner who differed with him, would 
rage, and the royal heralds would cry out, 
“The King is angry.” And all the courtiers 
trembled. 

Thank God we still have freedom of 
thought and expression in this country. 

During the past 8 years we have gone far 
down the road toward one-man government. 
We have granted to President Roosevelt more 
power than was ever given to any peacetime 
President in the history of this Nation. The 
American people and the Congress have grati- 
fied the President’s every wish in order that 
he might solve our domestic problems. 

But now—the American people are asked 
by H. R. 1776 to give—in effect—to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the power to wage 
undeclared war—not in the defense of our 
shores—our freedom—or our independence— 
but in defense of foreign powers. 

Once given such vast powers—there will be 
no relinqguishment—and against the will of 
the ‘Executive a two-thirds vote of Congress 
is required to curtail—restrict—or repeal 
these powers. Further or future appropria- 
tions of money by Congress are not necessary 
to make effective this blanket authority. Last 
year the Congress voted billions and billions 
for defense equipment. That can be given 
away by the President—and then the Con- 
gress will of necessity appropriate further 
billions in the name of American defense— 
which can again be given away. The power 
in Congress to appropriate is indeed no check 
on the powers delegated to the President in 
H. R. 1776. 

This bill, H. R. 1776, specifically provides 
that: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law the President may sell, transfer, exchange, 
lease, or otherwise dispose of any defense 
article—and this includes any materials 
necessary for the manufacture of guns, mu- 
nitions, warships, or any other defense ar- 
ticle. And the President is given authority 
to repair any implement of war for one bellig- 
erent and deny the same privilege to the 
other. 

Military or naval secrets, however vital to 
American defense, may be given to a foreign 
power by the President, 
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In plain language, this bill means that 
the President can give to any foreign na- 
tion, our entire Navy, our entire air force, 
all our guns, all our tanks, all our muni- 
tions, and all our military secrets can be 
disclosed to Russia, to China, to Greece, to 
England, or to any country, though they are 
cautiously withheld from you, your Senators 
and your Congressmen. In the name of a 
so-called crusade for world-wide freedom of 
speech, press, and religion, the Russians can 
be trusted, if the President says so, but you 
or I cannot be. 

But this is not altogether a new and un- 
usual procedure. The reports of your ambas- 
sadors are carefully withheld from you and 
from me, only to be shown to newspaper col- 
umnists who hawk the substance of these 
papers to the public. 

Who drafted this legislation? No Mem- 
ber of Congress, no member of the Cabinet. 
Who are its secret authors? Who placed it 
in the hands of your Representatives for 
introduction? Was it drafted by a little 
group of Wall Street lawyers or by the brain 
trusters? Without knowing from whence it 
comes or where it will lead us, you, the 
American people, are asked to swallow it in 
the name of aiding Britain. 

Do not be misled. I am informed that 
without this legislation we have transferred 
five-sixths of all combat planes produced in 
the United States during 1940 to England 
and other countries. We have transferred 
sO many that the American air forces do 
not have a single completely modern plane 
equipped with fighting armor, self-sealing 
gas tanks, and adequate firing powers. We 
have traded 50 destroyers to England while 
our own naval strength lags behind the Axis. 
We have transferred rifles, ammunition, and 
other military equipment to England, and 
all without the bill H. R. 1776. 

This bill is not synonymous with aid to 
Britain, it is synonymous with war and it 
is synonymous with loss of our representa- 
tive form of government. 

If you taxpayers want to give five billion 
or fifty billion dollars of your money to 
Great Britain, to China, to Greece, and to 
any other nation the President may desig- 
nate, that is your privilege. But I beg of 
you, do not demand the abdication of Con- 
gress, and above all else, do not be stam- 
peded by the propaganda of England and a 
few international bankers, into sending your 
boys to fight and die in foreign wars. 

We are hearing strange words and doc- 
trines these days. Washington and Jeffer- 
son have gone out of style. It is unpatri- 
otic to avoid the quarrels of Europe. It is 
dastardly to fight for the preservation of 
our form of government. 

However old-fashioned it may be, I expect 
to continue in the future, as I have in the 
past, to raise my humble voice and try to 
tell you people, not yet subjects, the truth 
as I see it from my vantage point in Wash- 
ington. 

The famous English poet Cowper long ago 
said, and said truly, “But war's a game, 
which were their subjects wise, kings would 
not play at.” 

You, the people, must not let your Gov- 
ernment play the game of war. Whether 
your Government plays this game depends 
on you—you must tell your own Senators 
and Congressmen and your President how 
you stand on this bill. Do it now—tomor- 
row may be too late. 

This bill is wholly foreign to our concep- 
tion of government. Its introduction fol- 
lowed months of careful ground-laying prop- 
aganda. Every agency of mass communica- 
tion has been, and is being, utilized to 
excite the passions and emotions of the 
American people. Motion pictures con- 
stantly show the horrors visited on one of 
the belligerents—the one they would have 
us aid, Britain—even at the cost of war. Paid 
radio commentators editorialize the news 
and distort the facts to make American 
listeners believe this is an American and 








not a European war. Newspapers give ban- 
ner headlines to polls which reputedly indi- 
cate that the deep sympathy we all feel for 
England is about to be translated into open 
warfare. , 

Despite this deluge of propaganda, and 
despite these brazen attempts to rush this 
country into another European blood bath, 
a little publicized but highly significant 
Gallup poll recently indicated that 88 per- 
cent of the American people still oppose a 
declaration of war. 

Are we Americans to eternally dedicate 
ourselves and our children to the preserva- 
tion of the British Empire? Are we to be 
called twice in 25 years to save the British 
from a Frankenstein of their own creation? 
Are we, when we know the cost in blood, in 
tears, and in dollars, to meddle again in 
European affairs to satisfy the lust of war- 
mongers? Or are we going to be practical as 
well as idealistic and build a nation s0 
strong that no force will dare attack us from 
within or without? 

Warmongers will label you appeaser, but 
be firm in your resolve to avoid the quarrels 
of Europe, be firm in your determination to 
save your boys from the hell that is Europe 
and Africa today, and take strength from 
the words of the Lord: 

“Put up thy sword into its place for all 
they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.” 
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Or 


HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF 
OHIO 





Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] before the New York State Bar 
Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City on January 25, 1941, on 
the so-called lease-lend bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue LeEasE-LEND BILL 


Ladies and gentlemen of the bar, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to meet with a 
group of lawyers and know that their ap- 
proach to problems of legislation is of the 
same general character as my Own. You are 
trained to examine every document, every bill, 
and every problem by looking at the exact 
terms and the exact effect of each phrase. In 
Washington, even more than in the State 
legislatures, people are apt to think in terms 
of general policy, and to debate great prin- 
ciples, giving no attention whatever to the 
question whether the bill before Congress is 
a really effective instrument for the policy 
which they favor. In times of great national 
excitement it is all the more important that 
those trained in the law should bring the 
people back from emotion and generalities to 
the specific questions before them. 

I intend this evening to discuss the actual 
terms and effect of the so-called lease-lend 
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bill. Few people know what its terms are, 
and yet there is more violent feeling about it 
on both sides than about any legislation since 
I have been a Member of the Senate. I donot 
intend to debate the fundamental questions 
of war and peace which lie behind our present 
foreign policy. I am going to assume that the 
great majority of people are in favor of aid 
to England. I am also going to assume that 
&@ great majority are in favor of our remain- 
ing at peace. The two sentiments are not 
entirely consistent, and yet they both exist. 


PUBLIC OPINION FOR AID TO ENGLAND SHORT OF 
WAR 

If the last election was a mandate for aid to 
England, because Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Will- 
kie both declared in favor of it, it was also a 
mandate for keeping the United States out of 
war, for Roosevelt and Willkie both declared 
unequivocally their determination to keep the 
United States out of war. 

_~ October 23, 1940, President Roosevelt 
said: 

“To every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation I say this: Your President and your 
Secretary of State are following the road to 
peace. We are arming ourselves not for any 
foreign war. We are arming ourselves not for 
any purpose of conquest or intervention in 
foreign disputes. I repeat again that I stand 
on the platform of our party, ‘We will not 
participate in foreign wars and will not send 
our Army, naval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case of attack.’” 

I quote from Mr. Willkie’s speech at Cleve- 
land on October 2, 1940: 

“The American people do not want war. 
They have no idea whatever of joining in any 
conflict, whether on the Atlantic or the Pa- 
cific. They are determined to keep America 
at peace. In this determination I stand with 
them. I am for keeping out of war. I am 
for peace for America. * * * We must 
not rashly move. Any man who involves us 
in the risk of war while we are thus unpre- 
pared betrays his country.” 

The people of the country had the right to 
assume—and did assume—that whoever was 
elected we would remain at peace unless at- 
tacked. I take it, therefore, that it is the 
clear duty of Congress to work out a policy 
which will avoid the risk of war but aid Eng- 
land as far as consistent with peace. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION THE MOST IMPORTANT 
AID TO BRITAIN 


In what way can we aid England most 
effectively? There is not the slightest ques- 
tion that the greatest need of England is 
for airplanes and other military and naval 
equipment. I see no way in which England 
can bring the war to a satisfactory peace 
except by developing an air force equal to 
that of Germany, able to do to the German 
factories and cities what the Germans have 
been doing to the English factories and 
cities. 

I have always believed that our markets 
and factories should be open to the allies. 
I voted for the repeal of the arms embargo 
in October 1939. I have vcted for every 
appropriation designed to build up plants 
for the manufacture of war equipment both 
for the English and for our own defense. 
The only way we could have really aided 
England was to increase our capacity to make 
airplanes and guns and other munitions. 
The increase of that capacity was a ques- 
tion of money and organization. Congress 
freely voted all money requested. It is tragic 
that the first 9 months of the war were 
practically wasted as far as organization was 
concerned. It is tragic that while we talked 
about aid to England and 20,000 airplanes 
for ourselves, no really effective step was 
taken to develop the necessary factories. 
It is primarily a question of organization, 
not of legislation. A nation which can make 
5,000,000 automobiles a year can certainly 
build 50,000 airplanes a year. 
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The truth is that nothing we can do at 
this moment, no legislation Congress can 
adopt, will give effective aid to England be- 
fore 1942. I am indeed hopeful that the 
present set-up of the National Defense Com- 
mission is making effective progress, al- 
though from an organization standpoint, the 
double-headed control is not sound in 
theory. But nothing will ever make up for 
the 9 months’ lag in the beginning of the 
war. The British themselves were at least 
partly responsible for this, because they did 
not give the orders which would have justi- 
fied the enlargement of plants. 

I do not know why our own appropriations 
and authorizations in the early part of 1939 
were not used as a means of increasing our 
airplane-manufacturing capacity. Whether 
it was because of failure to agree on specifi- 
cations, discouragements to the building of 
new emergency plants by the Treasury regu- 
lations on depreciation, or just bureaucratic 
red tape and delay, I do not know. But prac- 
tically no step was taken until July 1940 in 
spite of the fact that we had authorized 6,000 
Army airplanes in April 1939. Few of those 
6,000 will have been received 2 years later. 
In any event, no legislation today can correct 
this past failure. 


POWERS TO ORDER PRIORITY ALREADY EXIST 


It is suggested that some justification for 
this bill is found in the fact that American 
military orders are delaying aid to England. 
As a matter of fact, England is getting prac- 
tically all the airplanes we are manufactur- 
ing. Not over 4 pursuit planes were delivered 
to the United States Army in the month of 
November—not 400 but 4. Furthermore, 
there is ample legislation already on the books 
giving the administration power to order 
priorities. There will always be a conflict be- 
tween our own defense requirements and 
those of England. Congress has properly del- 
egated to our Executive the right to decide 
on the relative importance of quick deliveries. 
Nothing in the situation requires further leg- 
islation. 

DICTATORIAL POWERS UNNECESSARY FOR FINAN- 
CIAL AID 


There is only one real justification ad- 
vanced for the need of additional legislation 
at this time. It is said that England is run- 
ning out of funds and cannot give any addi- 
tional orders. I do not understand that any 
English orders have been delayed, cr that 
there is any inability to give such additional 
orders as England is ready to give at the pres- 
ent moment. I seriously question whether 
English resources are exhausted or will be ex- 
hausted for several years. Her own statement 
shows that she has resources in the United 
States more than sufficient to pay for all 1941 
deliveries. In my opinion the statement sub- 
mitted through Secretary Morgenthau is mis- 
leading in grossly underestimating the British 
resources in this country as shown by the 
reports of our own Federal Reserve Board. 

But even that statement shows that Eng- 
land has long-term investments, outside of 
Europe and outside of the United States, 
valued at nearly $14,000,000,000. Many of 
these resources are difficult to realize on, and 
many are difficult to convert into dollars. I 
do not think that the American taxpayer to- 
day wishes to refuse aid to England simply be- 
cause she may not have the cash to pay for 
such aid on the barrel head, but neither 
does the American taxpayer want to shoul- 
der the whole cost of a European war. 

Surely the direct way to meet English re- 
quirements in this respect is to authorize 
such direct loans to England as may be 
really necessary, which could be done in the 
simplest way, without delegating any of the 
extraordinary powers contained in the lease- 
lend bill. I have offered a substitute for the 
present legislation, authorizing the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to make loans 
to England in the sum of $1,000,000,000 and 
to Canada in the sum of $500,000,000, which 
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is the maximum likely to be needed for the 
next 12 months. If the amount appears 
likely to be exhausted, Congress can increase 
the authorization before it adjourns. But 
total exports to Britain have amounted to 
only about $1,200,000,000 in 16 months of 
war, and the British Empire is producing 
annually more than half a billion dollars of 
gold. The substitute authorizes the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation further to 
guarantee any orders given as a preliminary 
to the loan to be made. The loans are to be 
secured by collateral if it seems to be prac- 
tical, or if collateral is not available, they 
are to be made without collateral. Such a 
measure will do everything in the way of 
aid to England which can be done effec- 
tively without actual war. It will do it with- 
out abandoning democratic principles and 
the duty of Congress. It will do it without 
creating discord and dissension. It will do 
it many weeks sooner than the lease-lend 
bill. 





EXTENT OF LEASE-LEND BILL 


The lease-lend bill goes far beyond any 
need, and will give little if any more aid, al- 
though it delegates almost unlimited power 
to the President to spend our money and in- 
volve us in the war. That bill is the most 
extraordinary delegation of legislative power 
which has ever been proposed to the Con- 
gress of the United States either in wartime 
or in peacetime. If it far more extreme in 
its field than the Supreme Court packing bill 
was in its field. 

Section 3 of the bill authorizes the Gov- 
ernment to manufacture any defense article 
for the Government of any country whose 
defense the Pres:dent deems vital to the de- 
fense of the United States, and to sell, trans- 
fer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dis- 
pose of to any such government any defense 
article. The words “transfer or otherwise 
dispcse of” are so broad that they seem to 
authorize not only the delivery of goods in 
Europe, but the delivery without considera- 
tion of any kind. This is borne out by the 
terms of paragraph (b), which says that the 
consideration may be payment or repayment 
in kind, or property, or any other direct or 
indirect benefit which the President deems 
satisfactory. Clearly the benefit for an air- 
plane might be $1, or nothing at all. The 
bill authorizes the Government to repair, out- 
fit, and recondition any defense article, which 
is intended to authorize the outfitting of the 
British Fleet in American ports. The bill 
also authorizes the furnishing of any secrets 
or secret devices to England. 

The objections to legislation in this form 
are so obvious that I hardly need to point 
them out, objections having nothing to do 
with the question of aid to England, but 
merely to the excessive and dangerous powers 
conferred on the President of the United 
States. 

BILL AUTHORIZES GIFT OF OUR ARMY AND NAVY 

In the first place, the bill authorizes the 
President to sell, lend, lease, or give away our 
entire Army and Navy except the men. There 
can be no question that the bill contains 
this extraordinary grant of power. It is one 
which no Congress except a “rubber stamp” 
Congress could possibly agree to. The Con- 
stitution imposes on Congress the power to 
raise and support armies, and undoubtedly it 
has the duty to raise and support both an 
army and navy sufficient for this country’s 
defense. It cannot abdicate that power by 
authorizing the President to give the Army 
and Navy away. The only answer has been 
that, of course, the President would be crazy 
to think of giving away our battleships and 
cruisers and airplanes and guns. But if he 
would not think of using the power, why give 
him the power? No one can tell what an 
individual subjected to pressure and perhaps 
unsound advice may do. He did transfer 50 
destroyers while admitting that even with 
the destroyers our Navy was inadequate. 
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Many people today feel that our frontier is 
the English Channel. If it is, there is at 
least an argument that all of our Navy should 
be there; and that if the people won't stand 
for sending men, they should at least send 
the ships. Perhaps the President might agree 
with that view. 

It is suggested that we might put in an 
amendment requiring the certificate of the 
Chief of Staff, in the case of the Army, or the 
Chief of Naval Operations, in the case of the 
Navy, that equipment is not needed for our 
own defense. Such an amendment means 
nothing, because the President is the Com- 
mander in Chief of these officers. If they 
will not make the certificate, he can appoint 
others to their positions who will. We already 
have statutes which, according to the Attor- 
ney General, permitted the transfer of over- 
age destroyers, and other statutes permitting 
us to turn back equipment to manufacturers 
for them to sell to the British while we accept 
a later delivery. There is no need to extend 
the provisions of these statutes unless we do 
intend to give away our whole Army and 
Navy. 

It is universally agreed that we need a two- 
ocean navy. Tcday we haven’t a one-ocean 
navy I would regard it as a violation of my 
oath to authorize the President to deplete 
that navy further at the present time. In 
spite of all we may do, England may collapse 
and we may face a serious threat from Europe 
or Asia. 


METHOD OF HANDLING BRITISH ORDERS AWKWARD 
AND CONFUSING 


In the second place, the bill proposes a 
complete confusion between our own defense 
orders and those of the British. We are to 
give the orders, and later deliver the manu- 
factured equipment to the British. It will 
never be really satisfactory to them to have 
us give their orders. They have already indi- 
cated their dissatisfaction with our airplanes 
for combat service in England. Responsibil- 
ity should rest squarely upon the British, or 
any other power, or any department of this 
Government for determining what they wish, 
for contracting for it, and for receiving and 
checking it. If we are going to be of real 
aid to them, it is better to let them have the 
money and order what they need than to have 
us order and then give it to them. Further- 
more, it will confuse our already confused 
defense program. No one can ever know what 
we have and what we don’t have. Noone can 
ever know whether we have a complete army 
and a complete navy, or on2 with dangerous 
gaps and deficiencies. 


“BLANK CHECK” APPROPRIATION FOR BILLIONS 


In the third place, the bill authorizes the 
worst kind of “blank check’’ appropriation. 
There is no limit to the money which the 
President can spend. It is said that this is 
merely an authorization bill of the usual 
type adopted by Congress, and that it must 
be implemented by appropriations; but this 
is not true. In the usual case the President 
is unable to act or let a contract before the 
appropriation is made. Once this bill is 
passed the President may deliver to the 
British every item of material, equipment, 
or supplies ordered by the Army or the Navy 
and already appropriated for. Since we have 
appropriated over $10,000,000,000 for de- 
fense, and will appropriate at least an equal 
sum shortly, this bill would permit the Pres- 
ident to spend at least $20,000,000,000 with- 
out further action by Congress, simply on 
his personal order. He would then come 
back to Congress and ask for appropriations 
to replace the American equipment which 
he had given away. Congress, of course, 
could not possibly refuse to give him the 
money necessary to make up the deficiencies 
in our own defense program. The country 
at large has always disapproved the theory 
of “blank check” appropriations. This bill 
makes the famous §3,300,000,000 public 








works bill look like a bill for chicken feed. 
There is absolutely no reason for such an 
unlimited grant. If we authorize a loan to 
England, we can put on that lending power 
the limitation of a billion dollars, or what- 
ever other sum seems to be necessary for 
the next 12 months, when Congress can act 
again. 


AID NOT CONFINED TO BRITAIN OR THE 
DEMOCRACIES 


Another aspect in which the bill gives 
authority far beyond anything necessary to 
aid Britain is in its failure to specify the 
countries to whom defense material may be 
given. The President may give our Army 
and Navy equipment to any country whose 
defense the President in his complete indi- 
vidual discretion deems vital to the defense 
of the United States. That means any coun- 
try in the world and certainly includes all 
of the South American countries and all the 
countries of Europe except Germany. Under 
it the President might proceed to build up a 
Russian Army or we might send our finest 
tanks to Greece. The effect of such a pro- 
cedure on aid to Britain is necessarily re- 
mote and may be exceedingly dangerous, for 
we cannot be certain that these countries 
will not collapse or turn against us. Already 
the administration has lifted the moral em- 
bargo on airplanes and airplane parts to 
Russia, although no one can possibly guess 
where Russia may stand by the time this 
equipment arrives there. Certainly Congress 
should pass on the question of scattering 
American taxpayers’ billions in remote cor- 
ners of the earth. Even in the case of Eng- 
land, what we ship them may be captured 
or surrendered to the Germans and may be 
used in an attack on the United States. 
While perhaps we should take a chance on 
this because of the importance to us of a 
successful defense of Great Britain, it does 
not follow that we should enter into the 
fringes of the war over all the six continents. 
A lending bill should be confined to England 
and Canada and possibly a limited sum to 
Greece. Loans to China and South America 
are already authorized by the Export-Import 
Bank bill and are being made. 

It seems to me a wise MOVe On our part to 
loan money to Canada. The Canadian ex- 
change has already suffered from the large 
exports from this country to Canada, neces- 
sary in their manufacture of munitions and 
the equipment of their army. The interests 
of Canada and the United States are inex- 
tricably united, and while we do not have 
the obligations to England which they have, 
Wwe can well lighten their burdens and assist 
their difficult exchange situation. We should 
encourage them to develop a sound defense 
both on their Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 


BILL GIVES PRESIDENT POWER TO MAKE WAR 


More dangerous perhaps than any other 
authority is the power given the President by 
this bill to make war on foreign nations. It 
certainly opens our ports to be used as bases 
for the British Navy. That has always been 
considered an act of war. If we abandon the 
law of neutrality at sea, and the Germans 
pursue a British cruiser into an American 
port, as they would have a right to do, we 
would be at war regardless of any declara- 
tion. The act is so broad that it can be 
construed to authorize the sending of Ameri- 
can ships through war zones with contraband 
materials, convoys by American naval ves- 
sels. The President says he does not intend 
to convoy ships. Then why give him the 
power? He has changed his mind before. 
If an American naval vessel engaged in com- 
bat with a German submarine, it would be 
war. One such incident would probably lead 
to a declaration of war, no matter which side 
was right. The Constitution gives to Con- 
gress the power to declare war. It does not 
give it to the President. Unless Congress is 
prepared to approve a declaration of war, it 
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cannot and should not authorize the Presi- 
dent to engage in acts which are in fact 
warfare. Even Mr. Willkie says that Con- 
gress should retain in its hands the funda- 
mental power to declare war. A simple bill 
authorizing loans would not involve any 
change in the shipping features of the Neu- 
trality Act, which up to date have been so 
extremely effective in preventing the kind of 
incidents which lead to war. 


SANTA CLAUS TO THE WORLD 


On the question whether we should loan 
money to England, I realize that many are 
opposed to loans of any kind. While I do not 
agree with them, I do think we should thor- 
oughly examine the British financial position 
before we make loans, and only make loans 
to the extent that is really necessary. It is 
most unlikely that any unsecured loan will 
ever be repaid. That means that the burden 
of the loan will fall on the American tax- 
payer. Sooner or later that loan will reduce 
our standard of living and make it more diffi- 
cult for men to earn their own way in the 
United States. Unless we guard ourselves 
carefully, we will soon be in the position of 
financing the entire war, and modern war- 
fare is crushingly expensive. Loans made 
during the World War were in general con- 
fined to goods produced in this country and 
shipped abroad. No reasonable man can ask 
us to do more than finance the material 
which leaves our shores. 

But this bill goes far beyond that. In sec- 
tion 8 it specifically authorizes the acqui- 
sition of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war produced within any other country, 
which may then be given away to any other 
country we may happen to favor at the mo- 
ment. The statement presented to the House 
committee by Secretary Morgenthau appar- 
ently contemplates that we finance several 
hundred million dollars of exports from the 
British dominions to Britain. Why aren’t 
Australia and South Africa and South Ameri- 
can countries as able to finance their own 
exports as we are? We have no money with 
which to pay these bills. We face a deficit of 
$10,000,000,000 next year. We can only 
finance Britain by borrowing money from our 
own citizens. Surely these other governments 
have just as much interest in the outcome of 
the war, and can finance their exports to 
England by borrowing from their own citi- 
zens. This bill might well be called a bill 
to make Uncle Sam the best and biggest Santa 
Claus the world has ever seen. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been urged that the defects of this 
bill be corrected by amendment. The admin- 
istration apparently is willing to amend it 
by limiting the powers to a period of 2 years. 
Such an amendment I regard as wholly 
unimportant. Whatever harm can come of 
the bill will have come before 2 years. If 
the emergency still exists, it will be renewed 
at that time. If the war is over, no one 
will wish to have it renewed. The truth ts 
the bill is so unsound in principle that I can 
see no satisfactory way of amending it to 
limit the excessive and unnecessary powers 
which I have described. I believe that only 
a substitute can be satisfactory, and that 
such a substitute can do everything in aid 
to Britain that can be done without involving 
us in the war. 

No President of the United States in war- 
time or in peacetime has ever had power 
to spend without limit. No President of the 
United States has ever had power to give 
away our Army or our Navy. No President 
of the United States has ever had power 
granted to him by Congress to make war 
without a formal declaration of war. No 
people can give any man such powers and 
retain a democratic form of government. 
The delegation of powers to one individual 
because of some supposed emergency has 
always been the means by which democracies 
have committed suicide throughout history. 
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We have a duty to ourselves and to the world 
to show that a great nation can function 
effectively without abandoning the principles 
of democratic government in time of peace. 

It is the constitutional duty of Congress, 
first, to keep our Army and Navy from being 
given away; second, to keep our defense pro- 
gram distinct from that of the British, so 
that both Nations may have what is necessary 
for their defense; third, to limit spending to 
a definite amount; fourth, to limit spending 
to the amount really required to finance 
exports from the United States; fifth, to limit 
the assistance to countries that need it— 
Britain, Canada, and Greece; sixth, to take 
out of the act the authority to make war 
on any foreign nation. If Congress does its 
duty, we can furnish aid to Britain in 3 
weeks, in a bill 30 lines long, without any 
of the arbitrary powers which offend every 
principle of the American Constitution. I do 
not see how we can abdicate that duty. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS, 
OF INDIANA 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
REeEcorpD the full text of a radio address on 
economic defense delivered by the junior 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. WILLIs] on 
Monday, January 27, before the annual 
national convention of the American 
Coalition. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


At an hour like this—when our Nation 
and the world at large are in a predicament 
little short of economic, political and ideo- 
logical chaos—it is certainly presumptuous 
for a brand new Senator to attempt to sur- 
vey the foreign trade policies of the United 
States in 12 minutes. 

And it would be even more brazen to 
attempt a description of what may consti- 
tute our trade policies 2 or 3 or 10 years 
from now. 

But someday the martial tumult and 
shouting will cease, and captains and kings 
and dictators, we hope, will make their 
exists from the stage. And when they do, 
we shall be called upon to rewrite prudently 
the role we shall play in a new economic 
world. Surely we must begin now to blue- 
print lines of defense against that day. 

Certain fairly definite objectives have been 
set forth in the general trade policy pursued 
by the administration since 1934. It was 
doubtful whether those objectives could be 
realized even in normal times. It was cer- 
tain that their realization was to be more 
difficult, if not impossible, with the advent 
of war to large sections of the world. And 
we are wondering now what chance there 
will be for realizing those objectives when 
the world is again at peace. 

A few months ago—by a close vote of 44 
to 41—the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
was extended to 1943. The act gives the 
State Department full power to negotiate 
trade agreements with other nations. 
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Proponents of the act cited three principal 
objectives: 

First. To increase foreign sale of American 
surpluses; 

Second. To eliminate discriminations in the 
highly traveled thoroughfare of world trade; 
and 

Third. “To soften the mind of the world 
toward peace.” 

Early critics called the act unconstitutional 
for several reasons: 

First. It deprived Congress of tariff and for- 
eign-commerce jurisdiction; 

Second. Congress set up inadequate limita- 
tions to the realm of tariff activity by the 
Executive; 

Third. Treaties are invalid unless approved 
by the Senate; and 

Fourth. Americans who sought to object 
were denied recourse to the courts. 

More recent critics believe the first objec- 
tive of the act was not realized. They point 
out that while our exports to nations with 
which we negotiated treaties increased 60 per- 
cent since 1934, they increased during the 
same period exactly the same amount to na- 
tions with which we did not negotiate trea- 
ties. How, then, can the treaties be called 
the cause of that increase? 

Farmers complained that their exports de- 
creased 36 percent in 5 years. The record 
shows that 166 strictly farm tariffs were low- 
ered as much as 50 percent. On 42 percent 
of all our dutiable imports 1,000 rates were 
lowered, an average of 39 percent. Imports 
of goods of which we already had an abun- 
dance increased 25 percent. But imports of 
goods we didn’t have and really needed went 
down 7 percent. 

The objective of increased exports was not 
realized, then, because we overconcentrated 
on the second objective, which was to elimi- 
nate world-trade discriminations. But in 
seeking to remove discriminations we neg- 
lected to discriminate in favor of our own 
best interest. By a misnamed most-favored- 
nation clause we favored other peoples more 
than our own. We traded a jackknife for 
another boy’s apple, and then gave jackknives 
to the rest of the neighborhood with nothing 
in return. 

But in spite of our overconcentration on 
that second objective of the act, it, too, fell 
short of realization. In seeking to eliminate 
our trade discriminations against other na- 
tions at one masterly stroke, we caused up- 
sets in economic agreements among other 
nations. ‘Those nations, then, hurriedly ar- 
ranged 1,426 bilateral trade agreements 
among themselves. And these made more 
dense than ever the world’s network of com- 
mercial antagonisms which supplied new 
reasons for war. Our good intentions thus 
helped to defeat our very purpose. Let us 
hope we have learned that it is not the lack 
of trade, but rather the mad scramble for 
trade, that causes war. 

So what about the third objective of the 
Trade Agreements Act, which was “to soften 
the mind of the world toward peace”? In the 
light of present events, it must be accepted 
as fact that this effort has failed. And its 
failure was due partially to certain addi- 
tional errors: 

First. We assumed that all we had to do 
to sell more was to buy more. But nations, 
like individuals, still buy because they need, 
not because of love of the salesman. 

Second. We assumed that increased trade 
per se would be conducive to peace. We 
forgot that China had been Japan’s best 
customer, that England had been Germany’s 
second-best customer, and France had been 
Germany’s fourth-best customer. Their trade 
hardly taught them to love one another. 

Third. We assumed that our increased ex- 
port trade was a sign that our policy was 
working successfully. We were unperturbed 
by the fact that the increase was due to the 
abnormal export of war goods. We recklessly 
acclaimed a military market whose collapse 
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threatens to leave us with reduced exports 
and increased imports of competitive goods 
produced by European and Asiatic workers 
now engaged in war. 

Already there are figures which dispel the 
hollow comfort afforded by our abnormal in- 
crease in export trade. In the first 11 
months of the war our exports of manufac- 
tured goods, including war materials, in- 
creased 57 percent to Europe, 33 percent to 
Asia, and 82 percent to Africa. But our nor- 
mal exports of food to those same continents 
have decreased 53 percent, 42 percent, and 
27 percent, respectively. Surely these figures 
are more cause for alarm than for comfort. 

Now, what can we do about it? 

It is debatable whether wars are inevitable. 
But it is certain that peace is inevitable. 
This war will end, as all wars must end, 
We cannot outline a policy to be pursued 
under conditions we cannot yet foresee. But 
surely it is not too early to discuss a pos- 
sible role for this Nation in the economic 
drama that lies ahead. On the basis of the 
hard, realistic facts that are likely to con- 
front us, and with no recourse to the wish- 
ful thinking that has so often hampered our 
efforts to formulate sound policy, we might 
do well to establish the following objectives: 

(1) A stable national currency for the 
United States, whose value shall be deter- 
mined by a criterion of both national and 
international stability, subject to modifica- 
tion only with the approval of Congress. 

(2) An international monetary conference, 
to facilitate clarification of relationships be- 
tween national and zone currencies. 

(3) Preferential concern with maintenance 
of the American standard of living. 

Unprotected domestic markets and depre- 
ciated foreign currencies always spell the 
danger of drastic floods of imports when wars 
are ended. We may find this danger greater 
than ever as a result of our trade policy of 
recent years. And we shall not be in a posi- 
t.on to offer many trade bargains to other 
nations after this war because we offered so 
many before the war. For we have already 
made trade agreements with every indus- 
trial nation in the world except Germany, 
and have little more to offer a war-torn world 
but concessions on more agricultural goods. 

Just as we shall have few trade bargains 
to offer the world, so shall the world have 
few to offer us. For we shall find a post- 
war world comprised of several blocs of 
nations, or zones, which are already discov- 
ering a basis of trade relations within them- 
selves and with other blocs. This will mean 
a new emphasis on self-sufficiency which we 
shall be unable to ignore. In this new rela- 
tionship, the United States will fortunately 
have a primary advantage. For the United 
States includes a bloc of States each of which 
is as large or larger than many of the foreign 
states which will comprise those other biocs. 

With the inevitable loss of parts of the 
world market, we must modify our appraisal 
of the importance of world trade. Our do- 
mestic economy must be given new prefer- 
ence. And our trade loans and subsidies to 
other nations, both now and in the future, 
must be made wholly consistent with our own 
economic best interest. 

Fortunately, however, our national econ- 
omy is as well suited as that of any other 
nation to readjustment to such a post-war 
world without loss of vital liberties and tradi- 
tions. For only about 6 percent of all our 
normal production has ever been for export. 
And the vast majority of our people do not 
want to gamble the other 94 percent for the 
sake of the much-less-important 6 percent. 
I agree with Dean W. B. Donham, of the grad- 
uate school of business administration at 
Harvard University, that “if we base our 
national economy on foreign trade, we base 
it on the least stable element in the whole in- 
ternational situation.” 





A mechanism for accelerating and safe- 
guarding accomplishment of this objective 
should perhaps take the form of an agency 
for research, administration, and review, rep- 
resenting all branches of the economy and 
seeking to coordinate foreign-trade policies 
with the domestic economy. It should advise 
the President and the Congress, pass on all 
Government trade transactions, and assist 
in their formulation. It should safeguard 
the economic interests of all citizens of the 
United States and allow them to set forth 
their cases in the event of disputes. 

Senator VANDENBERG has offered this sort 
of proposal in Senate bill 200, now before the 
upper House of Congress. It should be 
weighed carefully by all who are anxious to 
meet trade realities of the post-war world. 

(4) And finally, the temptation to become 
an aggressive commercial imperialistic nation 
must be resisted by the United States. 

This objective is implied in any determina- 
tion to increase concentration on our do- 
mestic economy. I mention it separately, 
however, to emphasize again the danger in 
trying to carry water on both shoulders. In 
a world whose other nations will be con- 
centrating on their own economies, we shall 
be anything but a stabilizing influence either 
for curselves or for others if we forsake our 
domestic role for the role of an imperialistic 
commercial aggressor. The temptation may 
be great. We may find ourselves with virtu- 
ally all the raw materials we need as well as 
enough gold and other media for purchas- 
ing still more than we need. But if we yield 
to the temptation, we shall disrupt the ef- 
forts of the entire world to work out its eco- 
nomic destiny. 

Much is heard these days about “appease- 
ment.” It is a vague term which is supposed 
to signify failure to deal with political reali- 
ties in the same, hard terms used by certain 
adversaries. But have we not been more 
guilty of economic “appeasement”? We have 
encouraged the growth of trade discrimi- 
nations by appeasing their protagonists. We 
adopted a foreign-trade policy that stimu- 
lated those antagonisms to new activity, be- 
cause it caused upsets in the economies of 
other nations, which they naturally tried to 
repair. 

With the return of peace, we shall be con- 
fronted with a new set of realities. For the 
good of the world at large, as well as for our- 
selves, we must do a better job of facing 


| them than we did in the few years before 


this war began. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent ,to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a very un- 
usual and very interesting article appear- 
ing in the Evening Star of January 20, 
1941, entitled “The Preservation of Our 
Natural Assets,” the author being the 
Honorable Harold L. Ickes. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 20, 1941] 


THE PRESERVATION OF OUR NATURAL ASSETS— 
PEOPLE MUST USE WHAT IS NEEDED WITHOUT 
WASTE, ICKES SAYS 


(By Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior) 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
the United States is on the threshhold of 
an economic readjustment necessitated by 
the distorted and turbulent conditions in 
which the world finds itself. It will un- 
doubtedly be essential for us as a Nation to 
reappraise and revalue cur resources; to in- 
ventory what is left of the stocks of materials 
in the Nation’s natural storehouses above and 
below the ground. We are confronted with 
the gigantic task of discovering our full capa- 
bility from the point of view of our natural 
resources and then of trying to fit ourselves 
into the new scheme of things—a pattern 
completely different from anything we now 
know. 

In this new pattern the conservation of our 
natural resources will be of paramount con- 
cern. That is to say, we must use what is 
needful but we must not waste; we must learn 
to know what we have to extract from our 
stocks, to find new uses for those which are 
plentiful so as to husband those with which 
we are less adequately supplied. A nation 
without natural resources is confronted with 
physical as well as industrial bankruptcy. 
This Nation is abundantly supplied with 
many, if not most, of those ingredients which 
are necessary for the maintenance and im- 
provement of our way of life. 

Under a democratic form of government, 
in which the people as a whole seek not 
merely to improve their lot at the moment 
but to conserve what they have, so that 
through prudent use there may be the expec- 
tation and hope of a continuing and en- 
hanced ability to meet the future, it is neces- 
sary to plan well ahead. 

The Department of the Interior, ever since 
its inception in 1849, has been the land de- 
partment of the Government charged with 
the development of our natural resources. 
It is one major branch of the Government in 
which there are concentrated a substantial 
number of the units whose function and re- 
sponsibility it is to manage the Federal estate. 
Through the course of the years, as the 
Nation grew in area and in population, var- 
ious policies were followed, but always the 
central theme was of a democratically evolved 
homeland for democratically minded people. 
In this the Nation was not frugal. On the 
contrary, the Nation was lavish in permitting 
its citizens to exploit the resources that were 
available. For a long time, the number of 
the people was relatively few compared to the 
vast storehouses of land, minerals, forests, 
and water which were here to be used. But 
as the number of our people increased and 
the agricultural economy gave way to an 
industrial one that made ever larger demands 
upon our resources, it became a matter of 
concern, not merely to the Government, but 
to industry and the people at large, that steps 
be taken to protect both the present and the 
future, against fruitless extravagance and 
waste. 

Rapid as has been the acceptance of this 
conservation philosophy, especially of late 
years, nonetheless the program has advanced 
too slowly. Firm steps have already been 
taken; but I am sure that there are few, if 
any, who will say that as many steps have 
been taken as need to be before we are pre- 
pared to meet the impact of foreign economic 
theories and foreign action upon our security 
at the conclusion of this war abroad. 
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The bureaus of the Department of the In- 
terior, therefore, are principal among those 
agencies of the Government engaged in the 
task of helping to point the way, by re- 
search and by practice, in the attainment 
of that very delicate balance between sav- 
ing for the future and present use which 
will assure the continuation of that stand- 
ard of life which we, as a people, have set 
for ourselves. 

It is appropriate at this point merely by 
an enumeration of the agencies which com- 
prise this Department, to point out the 
breadth and the scope of the activities 
upon whitch we are engaged. The fol- 
lowing are the principal conservation units 
in the Department of the Interior which 
are devoted to a national conservation 
program - 

General Land Office, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Geological Survey, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Bureau of Mines, National Park 
Service, Grazing Service, Petroleum Conser- 
vation Division, Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, Bituminous Coal Division, Director- 
ship of Forests. 

In addition, there are in the Department 
of the Interior the Office of Indian Affairs, 
the Division of Territories and Island Pos- 
sessions, and the Puerto Rico Reconstruc- 
tion Administration, major purpose of which 
is to help the Indians and the people in 
the Territories to achieve a better and higher 
standard of living. 

The conservation function of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was emphasized by 
the President and the Congress recently 
when, as part of his reorganization pro- 
gram, President Roosevelt transferred the 
Bureau of the Biological Survey and the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries from other departments 
to the Department of the Interior where they 
were consolidated for more effective admin- 
istration into the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

From a mere reading of the names of its 
bureaus, it is obvious that this department 
touches upon practically every place of the 
natural resources affecting in a major way 
our economic life, except agriculture, which 
is the function of a separate department of 
the Government. Power to make the wheels 
of industry go around and to lighten the 
work of the housewife; minerals to provide 
the sustenance of industry; grazing for the 
development of the beef and mutton which 
the Nation requires, and for incidental prod- 
ucts such as wool; research in the geclogy 
of our country, so essential in the develop- 
ment of new minerals and to provide future 
supplies of presently used minerals; im- 
provement in the art of extracting miner- 
als; provision of safety for those at work 
in these hazardous activities—these and 
many more are within the ken of this de- 
partment. 

In addition to the problems relating to 
the conservation of our own resources, there 
is need for study and cooperation in similar 
programs with our neighboring countries. 
To this end the bureaus of the Department 
of the Interior, within the means available 
to them have assisted and will continue to 
cooperate with other American countries in 
the interest of an improved pan-American 
economy. 

I forbear to cite columns of available 
statistics to signify the magnitude of the 
work which is being done by the bureaus and 
agencies in the Department of the Interior. 
I would like to say, however, that since 1902, 
the Bureau of Reclamation has built 165 
dams to provide water for about 4,000,000 
acres of arid and semi-arid land, thus offer- 
ing opportunities on farms and in rural 
centers for hundreds of thousands of persons. 
Since 1879, the Geological Survey, with the 
help of a large corps of trained scientists 
and engineers, has been investigating and 
recording the resources of the Nation, thereby 
permitting of the wiser use of these products 
and making it possible for us to use do- 
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mestic instead of imported materials essen- 
tial for farm and industrial development. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service operates 110 
fish hatcheries, produces more than 8,000,- 
000,000 fish eggs yearly to replenish our 
streams and coastal waters, and in addition, 
protects many thousands of animals and 
birds in the interest of a continued develop- 
ment of our commerce. The General Land 
Office provides for the careful use, manage- 
ment, and disposal of millions of acres of 
public land and their minerals. The Graz- 
ing Service supervised more than 140,000,000 
acres of public grass lands in the Western 
States, over which some 12,000,000 head of 
livestock, belonging to more than 20,000 
owners, graze. The Bituminous Coal Di- 
vision not only looks after the conservation 
of a very important resource, it is concerned 
about prices so that the consumer as well 
as labor and capital may be equitably treated. 
The Bonneville Power Administration is help- 
ing to build a new industrial empire in the 
forest-depleted areas of the Northwest. The 
Petroleum Conservation Division is cooperat- 
ing with the States in the conservation of 
oil, a resource which is of utmost importance, 
not only to our people, but to our defense. 

Because of the nature of the work of these 
agencies I have long advocated that it would 
be much more appropriate to call this the 
Department of Conservation. 

In view of the ever-growing demands 
which will be made upon our natural re- 
sources, the Department of the Interior, a 
principal conservation agency of your Gov- 
ernment, looking ahead to a future in which 
the protection and enhancement of the pub- 
lic interest will require a more careful con- 
servation of our natural resources, is estab- 
lishing lines of action through which it 
hopes to give to the people that type of 
service which will insure a continuity of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and domestic improve- 
ment. Thrift now, research now, adoption of 
plans and programs now that are designed 
to make us more self-sufficient as a Nation, 
will make us a happier people in the years 
to come. The Department of the Interior is 
in complete accord with this ideal and looks 
forward to doing its part in endeavoring to 
attain it. 
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All-Out Defense 
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HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. STEPHEN EARLY BE- 
FORE MINNESOTA EDITORIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Hon. Stephen Early, secretary 
to the President, before the Minnesota 
Editorial Association at St. Paul, Minn., 
on January 24, 1941, and broadcast by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Remarks of Stephen Early, secretary to the 
President, delivered before the Minnesota 
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Editorial Association, St. Paul, Minn., Friday 
evening, January 24, 1941, broadcast na- 
tionally by Columbia Broadcasting System. 

President Keith, friends and fellow guests 
of the Minnesota Editorial Association, I do 
not need to tell you of the great pleasure 
which is mine in being here tonight. This 
gathering is truly representative of Minne- 
sota newspaperdom. It comprises more than 
90 percent of the State’s daily and weekly 
newspapers in its membership. It’s not only 
@ representative organization—it is a fully 
matured body for, I understand, this is your 
seventy-fifth anniversary convention. 

That means that your organization was 
functioning within ten years of Minnesota’s 
admission to the Union. During that three- 
quarters of a century your members have 
seen and recorded and been a part of great 
events. That is in the best newspaper tra- 
dition. 

I could not but weicome this opportunity 
to be with you. It is grand to be among 
newspapermen and to discuss with them 
some of the fundamental problems con- 
fronting the American people today. 

The United States Government is com- 
mitted to @ policy of all-out defense. This 
means defense for the present, for the nearby 
future, and for the long-range future. It 
means defense by building, now, the most 
modern fighting equipment. It means de- 
fense by building the plant so that it can 
keep on producing the most modern equip- 
ment as long as may be necessary. It means 
defense by putting that equipment where it 
can best serve the interests of the United 
States. 

The object is to keep war away from the 
United States—as far as possible and as long 
as possible. If we work fast enough, hard 
enough, and well enough, we shall be suc- 
cessful. 

America has undertaken this task because 
it is convinced that there is a world-wide 
movement on the other side of the water 
which seriously contemplates the domination 
of the entire world. 

America has come to that conclusion after 
reviewing a very great deal of evidence. On 
the one side there have been and still are a 
great many official statements from the Axis 
Powers, saying that they have no designs on 
the Western Hemisphere, and that it is un- 
thinkable that they should ever tackle the 
United States or any of the nations of the 
New World. 

On the other side there is a steady stream 
of what they say privately—the things they 
do not put in official statements. 

In addition, you will find that they speak 
of the divine right of certain leaders to rule 
the world; that they insist their world can- 
not live with any other world; that if and 
when they finish off England they will square 
accounts with the United States. Balancing 
these two lines of evidence, we find that offi- 
cial promises not te go beyond certain lines, 
not to attack certain nations, and not to ex- 
pand beyond certain areas have been made 
continuously since 1933. The world is filled 
with the corpses of nations which relied on 
those promises. On the other hand, the pri- 
vate propaganda statements put out by these 
governments have furnished a pretty safe 
guide to what they really meant. 

This country had a hard time in believing 
that the Axis might really plan operations on 
this side of the Atlantic. The average, sane 
American simply cannot believe that anyone 
is crazy enough to try to conquer the entire 
world. 

And yet the fact is that somebody in Eu- 
rope has tried to conquer the entire world 
about once in every century during all mod- 
ern history. The Spanish tried it in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth and very nearly succeeded. 
They were checked when the Spanish Armada 
was stopped by the British Fleet in 1588. 

A hundred and fifteen years later the French 
tried it and again very nearly succeeded. At 
all events, they had the whole continent of 
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Europe, and a good deal of North America as 
well. They were checked, finally at the Battle 
of Blenheim in 1704. 

A century later Napoleon tried it. He too 
conquered all Europe, and the final check to 
his ambitions came at the Battle of Waterloo 
in 1815. 

Now, one 125 years later, that same dream 
of universal domination is loose in the world. 
Until it is abandoned no one in the world 
can feel safe; such safety as there is abides 
in the strength of our arms. We have no 
desire or thought of conquest. The United 
States was the first great power to master the 
elementary fact that empire did not pay; that 
the dividends and advantages of a peaceful 
world were infinitely greater than those of the 
most far-flung empire which had ever existed. 
For that reason, no peace-loving nation feels 
threatened or menaced by our growing mili- 
tary strength. 

So much for the language of mere inter- 
national affairs. But I want tonight to 
bring the real issues closer home. It is en- 
tirely too easy to talk about totalitarianism, 
or conquest, in general terms. It is not so 
easy for each of us to realize in grim earnest 
just what is involved for each of us. 

Let us begin right here. Practically all of 
us have devoted some part of our lives to 
newspapers and to a free press. 

I think we are all agreed that the things 
we call “dictatorship” and “totalitarianism” 
are abhorrent to us, that we don’t want them 
or any part of them. That’s a very general 
statement, and we have not gone very far 
when we have made it. 

Suppose we take the words “dictatorship” 
and “totalitarianism” to pieces; suppose we 
ask, not what they are made of, but what 
must be destroyed before they can be made 
at all. There is a vast mass of evidence to 
help us. Let’s examine some of it. 

To begin with, we must get into our minds 
what we mean by the word “society.” For 
our purposes it has little or nothing to do 
with dinner parties, card parties, and that 
sort of pleasant activity. When I use the 
word here, I mean the great society which 
can also be called the community, or the 
nation. It is made up, as we all know, of 
innumerable groups and associations, large 
and small—treligious, cultural, political, fra- 
ternal, and economic groups and associations. 
There are very few men and women who 
don’t belong to one of them, and most be- 
long to several. Why? Because they find in 
their group or groups a means of self-ex- 
pression, an enlargement of personality. And 
it is the free interplay of these groups, the 
checks and balances that are provided by 
that interplay, which make up what we call 
democratic society. When, as sometimes has 
happened, one group grows too powerful, 
things go badly; but this sets other forces 
in motion, it brings together other groups 
which had been divided, and the social bal- 
ance is restored. 

All this leads up to one statement, perhaps 
the most important and the most revealing 
statement that can be made about dictator- 
ship and totalitarianism. It is this: That 
society must be destroyed before either can 
be established. What is more, society has 
been destroyed in Germany and Italy. 

How? By the brutal stamping out of every 
group or association of free individuals. The 
process began in Italy, and I am sure you re- 
member what took place. First, a sort of 
private armed force was built up, called the 
Fascist Party. It was drilled for street fight- 
ing, breaking up political meetings, burning 
newspaper offices, raiding and ransacking the 
offices of labor unions and cooperative so- 
cieties, beating up opponents, dosing them 
with castor oil, leaving them unconscious in 
the public squares. The process was begun 
under fascism, and repeated, with German 
thoroughness, under nazi-ism. It isn’t a 
pleasant story, and I don’t want to tell it at 
greater length. 
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When terrorism is triumphant, and all 
groups and associations of free individuals 
have been pulverized, what is left? Society 
as we know it has gone; the nation or com- 
munity has become a vast, inarticulate crowd; 
every attempt of men to get together again 
for their own interest or betterment is ruth- 
lessly put down and punished; and over it 
all a leader is set. Men, Once free, are no 
longer men—they are decimals. They are 
summoned to assemble, in order that the 
“leader” may play upon their emotions, that 
their hatred may be turned on and off like a 
tap. They are taught that all others than 
themselves are potential enemies, that all 
enemies are total enemies, against whom 
total war must be waged by the total state. 
You have always known what can be done 
with a crowd. You have known that a crowd, 
when it breaks up, is once again a number 
of individuals moved by their group or associ- 
ation loyalties. Now you have seen what can 
happen when an entire nation is itself no 
more than a crowd, a crowd which never 
breaks up, whose members are denied any 
other form of expression than the leader 
dictates. 

You all know what part the press and the 
radio play in society as we know it. The 
newspaper is not only the recorder of group 
and association activities, it is one of the 
guardians of their freedom to act and ex- 
press themselves, and thus of the freedom 
of the individuals who make up the groups 
and associations. Freedom of the press, 
then, means vastly more than the right of a 
newspaper or a radio station to report fear- 
lessly the deeds and opinions of others. 
When freedom is denied to the press, the 
whole structure of society suffers. In other 
words, if you want to destroy society, you 
must destroy the press and the radio. 

And that is what has happened to the 
newspapers and the radio in the totalitarian 
countries. To say that they are subject to 
censorship is to tell less than half the truth. 
What they contain is ordered from above, 
all of it. The opinions they express must be 
those of the leader; all the news they dis- 
seminate is doctored by a huge propaganda 
department before it is handed to them. 
The chief function of the newspaper and the 
radio in the totalitarian state is to excite 
emotion, to play upon the lowest common 
prejudices of crowds—rather than tell the 
truth or the facts or the news as we know 
news. 

There is one thing that the masters in any 
dictatorial regime know. It is that the 
existence anywhere of a free and living so- 
ciety is a deadly menace to them, that news 
of free men and free ideas outside the totali- 
tarian ring must be withheld from their own 
people if discontent is not to grow. What 
sort of picture of conditions within the 
United States do you think is given to the 
German and Italian peoples? It would shock 
you if you knew it. And to what purpose 
is totalitarian propaganda abroad directed? 
It is not so much toward the convincing of 
free men as toward confusing and frighten- 
ing them. 

You may hear it said that the totalitarian 
system is efficient and honest compared to 
our democratic system. This, at least, is 
what is said when a totalitarian system is 
putting out its arguments overseas. It is 
one of the grimmest jokes in history. 

For the fact is that the totalitarian systems 
are probably the most corrupt forms of gov- 
ernment yet Known. The group leaders, the 
fourth and fifth strain officials, and the high 
officials have continuously made fortunes 
right and left. They have taken care of 
themselves at the same time that they en- 
forced privation and hardship on the people 
for whom they work. 

There is nothing new in this; every abso- 
lute government since the world began has 
produced just this result. The big favorites 
and the lesser favorites and the little leaders 





have always feathered their own nests. They 
have done so in Europe in this latest phase, 
and there is no way of correcting dishonesty 
in a totalitarian system as there is in a 
democratic system. 

As newspapermen, you can always do some- 
thing about dishonesty when it crops up in 
our democracy. In a dictatorship you not 
only cannot correct dishonesty; you actually 
have to go out and support and praise and 
assist the worst offenders. You just have 
to do this. There is no alternative for you. 

As to efficiency, and excepting the com- 
munistic dictatorship in Russia, the oldest 
modern totalitarian government in Europe is 
that of Italy, and you have seen in the news 
columns of the past few weeks exactly where 
that government has landed itself. 

It is frequently said that we in the United 
States have no concern with these great 
movements overseas, and that we have no 
right or business to try merely to maintain 
the existing state of affairs. The world does 
change; and why do we wish to prevent it? 

To those who know the facts, that state- 
ment is merely laughable. The New Deal has 
been accused of many things, but it never 
yet has been accused of being hostile to 
change. Usually it is accused of wanting to 
change things too fast. The fact is that 
America is having its own great social change, 
but the difference between the change here 
and the change in Europe has been that here 
there is a gradual and kindly change, based 
on general consent, instead of cruel and ruth- 
less change based on force and destruction. 
One talented European observer, indeed, 
called it “the kindly revolution.” It is more 
apt to call it a “kindly evolution.” 

For in fact, in the past few years, the direc- 
tion of the country in two important phases 
has been shifted. 

In foreign affairs this Nation has given an 
outstanding demonstration of the possibilities 
of a cooperative peace—a true peace which 
recognizes every nation for what it is, but 
which steadily and continuously works to 
make life in all of these countries happier 
and better. This has been the outstanding 
lesson of the Western Hemisphere. The 
American family of nations does not have to 
fight among themselves in order to obtain 
better economic conditions; nor does any one 
member of that family try to dictate to any 
other member how it shall live. Yet there 
is a working arrangement here which, per- 
haps, if it had existed in Europe for the past 
50 years, might have made impossible the 
catastrophes of the past generation. 

This hemisphere has scarcely more than 
begun to develop the possibilities of coopera- 
tive peace, but the results already have had 
the effect of convincing everyone who can 
live in the New World that he would rather 
live here than anywhere else. 

This is the newer order, the civilized order, 
the results of the good-neighbor policy. 
There is nothing exclusive about it. 

The United States is glad to extend the 
good-neighbor policy to any and every nation 
that will accept it. And it is prepared to co- 
operate in making a world in which you and 
I, and the millions of people everywhere, can 
live in peace, in reasonable comfort, and in the 
hope that their children will not be sacrificed 
to someone’s ambition every few years. But 
the good-neighbor policy is essentially based 
on voluntary cooperation by really independ- 
ent nations. There can be no such thing on 
any continent the nations of which are not 
allowed to act voluntarily—the nations of 
which have not got true independence as we 
understand it, 

This country has dedicated its policy to- 
ward so arranging matters that the fruits of 
our economy will be available in ever-increas- 
ing measure to everyone in the country. Even 
today our unemployed dre better taken care 
of than most men with steady jobs in the rest 
of the world. The measures actually taken 
are steadily building up a system which will 
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provide security for everyone willing to work. 

Our people will never surrender those rights 
which are most fundamental to American 
life: The right of justice and fairness to 
every individual, whether we agree with him 
or not; the right of freedom for every man 
to think as he chooses; the right to speak 
as he chooses; and to realize his own life. 

I think I am justified in saying that no 
administration in the United States will ever 
be able to abandon those fundamental ideals. 
And in preserving them, it is not necessary 
that some people must be slaves; that others 
shall be masters; or that other countries must 
lose their freedom. 

Long before the tide of revolution and war 
engulfed Europe, two great movements arose: 
One conceived in hatred an~ dedicated to the 
proposition that social change might be 
brought about by blood and conquest and 
slavery; the other was based on the belief that 
by enlisting the cooperation of men in search 
of a better life everywhere and by using the 
best thought of the time, civilization could be 
brought to greater heights than any we have 
yet known. 

There is no weakness in this kinder move- 
ment. America will defend it with every fiber 
of its being. To lose it means to lose every- 
thing worth having—even ourselves. 

This is the reason why America arms for 
defense. 





America and the War 
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Wednesday, January 29, 1941 
ADDRESS BY ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an address by Mr. Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, president of the University of Chi- 
cago, upon America and the War, which 
was delivered over the red network of the 
National Broadcasting Co. January 23 
and request that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I speak tonight because I believe that the 
American people are about to commit suicide. 
We are not planning to. We have no plan. 
We are drifting into suicide. Deafened by 
martial music, fine language, and large ap- 
propriations, we are drifting into war. 

I address you simply as an American citi- 
zen. I do not represent any organization 
or committee. I do not represent the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. I am not a military ex- 
pert. It is true that from the age of 18 
to the age of 20 I was a private in the 
American Army. I must have somewhere 
the very fine medal given me by the Italian 
Government of that day in token of my 
cooperation on the Italian front. But this 
experience would not justify me in discuss- 
ing tactics, strategy, or the strength to 
which our armed forces should now attain. 

I wish to dissociate myself from all Nazis, 
Fascists, Communists, and appeasers. I re- 
gard the doctrine of all totalitarian regimes as 
wrong in theory, evil in execution, and in- 
compatible with the rights of man. 
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I wish to dissociate myself from those 
who want us to stay out of war to save 
our own skins or our own property. I 
believe that the people of this country are 
and should be prepared to make sacrifices 
for humanity. National selfishness should 
not determine national policy. 

It is impossible to listen to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
recent speeches, to study the lease-lend bill, 
and to read the testimony of Cabinet offi- 
cers upon it without coming to the conclu- 
sion that the President now requires us to 
underwrite a British victory, and, apparently, 
a Chinese and a Greek victory, too. We 
are going to try to produce the victory by 
supplying our friends with the materials of 
war. But what if this is not enough? 
We have abandoned all pretense of neutral- 
ity. We are to turn our ports into British 
naval bases. But what if this is not enough? 
Then we must send the Navy, the air force, 
and, if Mr. Churchill wants it, the Army. 
We must guarantee the victory. 

We used to hear of “all aid short of war.” 
The words “short of war’ are ominously 
missing from the President’s recent speeches. 
The lease-lend bill contains provisions that 
we should have regarded as acts of war up to 
last week. The conclusion is inescapable that 
the President is reconciled to active military 
intervention if such intervention is needed to 
defeat the Axis in this war. 

I have supported Mr. Roosevelt since he 
first went to the White House. I have never 
questioned his integrity or his good will. But 
under the pressure of great responsibilities, 
in the heat of controversy, in the interna- 
tional game of bluff, the President’s speeches 
and recommendations are committing us to 
obligations abroad which we cannot perform. 
The effort to perform them will prevent the 
achievement of the aims for which the Presi- 
dent stands at home. 

If we go to war, what are we going to war 
for? This is to be a crusade, a holy war. Its 
object is moral. We are seeking, the Presi- 
dent tells us, “a world founded on freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear.” We are to in- 
tervene to support the moral order. We are 
to fight for “the supremacy of human rights 
everywhere.” 

With the President’s desire to see freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear flourish every- 
where we must all agree. Millions of Ameri- 
cans have supported the President because 
they felt that he wanted to achieve these 
four freedoms for America. Others, who now 
long to carry these blessings to the rest of 
the world, were not conspicuous on the firing 
line when Mr. Roosevelt called them, 8 years 
ago, to do battle for the four freedoms at 
home. But let us agree now that we want the 
four freedoms; we want justice, the moral 
order, democracy, and the supremacy of hu- 
man rights, not here alone, but everywhere. 
The question is whether entrance into this 
war is likely to bring us closer to this goal. 

How can the United States better serve suf- 
fering humanity everywhere—by going into 
this war, or by staying out? I hold that the 
United States can better serve suffering hu- 
manity everywhere by staying out. 

But can we stay out? We are told it is too 
late. The house is on fire. When the house 
is on fire, you do not straighten the furni- 
ture and clean out the cellar, or ask yourself 
whether the house is as good a house as you 
would like. You put out the fire if you 
can. 

The answer is that the house is not on fire. 
The house next door is on fire. When the 
house next door is on fire you do not set fire 
to your own house, throw the baby on the 
floor, and rush off to join the fun. And 
when you do go to quench the fire next door, 
you make sure that your bucket is full of 
water and not oil. 

But, we are told, we are going to have to 
fight the Axis sometime. Why not fight it 
now, when we have Britain to help us? Why 
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wait until we have to face the whole world 
alone? ‘ 

Think of the mass of assumptions upon 
which this program rests. First, we must 
assume that in spite of its heroic resistance 
and in spite of the enormous supplies of 
munitions which it is yet to receive from 
America the British Empire must fall. 

Second, we must assume that the present 
rulers of totalitarian states will survive the 
conflict. 

Third, we must assume that if these 
regimes survive they will want to attack us. 

Fourth, we must assume that they will be 
in a position to attack us. This involves 
the assumptions that they will have the 
resources to do so, that their people will 
consent to new and hazardous ventures, that 
their task of holding down conquered nations 
will be easily completed, and that the am- 
biguous attitude of Russia will cause them 
little concern. 

Next, if Britain falls, if the totalitarian 
regimes survive, if they want to attack us, 
if they are in a position to do so, we must 
further assume that they will find it pos- 
sible to do so. The flying time between 
Africa and Brazil, or Europe and America, 
does not decide this question. The issue is 
what will be at the western end of the line? 
This will depend on our moral and military 
preparedness. A lone squadron of bombers 
might conquer a continent peopled with 
inhabitants careless of safety or bent on 
slavery. We cannot assume that any com- 
bination of powers can successfully invade 
this hemisphere if we are prepared to defend 
ourselves and determined to be free. 

On a pyramid of assumptions, hypotheses, 
and guesses therefore, rests a decision to go 
to war now because it is too late to stay out. 
There is no such inevitability about war 
with the Axis as to prevent us from asking 
ourselves whether we shall serve suffering 
humanity better everywhere by going into 
this war or by staying out. 

The chances of accomplishing the high 
moral purposes which the President has 
stated for America, even if we stay out of 
war, are not bright. The world is in chaos. 
We must give our thought and energy to 
building our defenses. What we have of 
high moral purpose is likely to suffer dilu- 
tion at home and a cold reception abroad. 
But we have a chance to help humanity if 
we do not go into this war. If we do go 
into it, we have no chance at all. 

The reason why we have no chance to 
help humanity if we go into this war is that 
we are not prepared. I do not mean, pri- 
marily, that we are unprepared in a military 
sense. I mean that we are morally and in- 
tellectually unprepared to execute the moral 
mission to which the President calls us. 

A missionary, even a missionary to the 
cannibals, must have clear and defensible 
convictions. And if his plan is to eat some 
of the cannibals in order to persuade the 
others to espouse the true faith, his convic- 
tions must be very clear and very defensible 
indeed. It is surely not too much to ask of 
such a missionary that his own life and 
works reflect the virtues which he seeks to 
compel others to adopt. If we stay out of 
War, we may perhaps some day understand 
and practice freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear. We may even be able to compre- 
hend and support justice, democracy, the 
moral order, and the supremacy of human 
rights. Today we have barely begun to grasp 
the meaning of the words. 

Those beginnings are important. They 
place us ahead of where we were at the end 
of the last century. They raise us, in accom- 
plishment as well as in ideals, far above the 
accomplishment and ideals of totalitarian 
powers. They leave us, however, a good deal 
short of that level of excellence which enti- 
tles us to convert the world by force of arms. 

Have we freedom of speech and freedom 
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of worship in this country? We do have 
freedom to say what everybody else is say- 
ing and freedom of worship if we do not take 
our religion too seriously. But teachers who 
do not conform to the established canons of 
social thought lose their jobs. People who are 
called radicals have mysterious difficulties 
in renting halls. Labor organizers sometimes 
get beaten up and ridden out of town on a 
rail. Norman Thomas had some troubles in 
Jersey City. And the Daughters of the 
American Revolution refused to let Marian 
Anderson sing in the National Capital in a 
building called Constitution Hall. 

If we regard these exceptions as minor, re- 
flecting the attitude of the more backward 
and illiterate parts of the country, what are 
we to say of freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear? What of the moral order 
and justice and the supremacy of human 
rights? What of democracy in the United 
States? 

Words like these have no meaning unless 
we believe in human dignity. Human dignity 
means that every man is an end in himself. 
No man can be exploited by another. Think 
of these things and then think of the share- 
croppers, the “okies,” the Negroes, the slum 
dwellers, downtrodden and oppressed for 
gain. They have neither freedom from want 
nor freedom from fear. They hardly know 
they are living in a moral order or in a de- 
mocracy where justice and human rights are 
supreme. 

We have it on the highest authority that 
one-third of the Nation is ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-housed. The latest figures of the Na- 
tional Resources Board show that almost pre- 
cisely 55 percent of our people are living on 
family incomes of less than $1,250 a year. 
This sum, says Fortune magazine, will not 
support a family of four. On this basis more 
than half our people are living below the 
minimum level of subsistence. More than 
half the army which will defend democracy 
will be drawn from those who have had this 
experience of the economic benefits of the 
American way of life. 

We know that we have had till lately 
9,000,000 unemployed and that we should 
have them still if it were not for our military 
preparations. When our military prepara- 
tions cease we shall, for all we know, have 
9,000,000 unemployed again. In his speech on 
December 29 Mr. Roosevelt said: “After the 
present needs of our defense are past a proper 
handling of the country’s peacetime needs 
will require all of the new productive capac- 
ity, if not still more.” For 10 years we have 
not known how to use the productive capac- 
ity we had. Now suddenly we are to believe 
that by some miracle, after the war is over, 
we chall know what to do with our old pro- 
ductive capacity and what to do in addition 
with the tremendous increases which are now 
being made. We have want and fear today. 
We shall have want and fear “when the 
present needs of our defense are past.” 

As for democracy, we know that millions 
of men and women are disfranchised in this 
ccuntry because of their race, color, or con- 
dition of economic servitude. We know that 
many municipal governments are models of 
corruption. Some State governments are 
merely the shadows of big-city machines 
Our national Government is a Government 
by pressure groups. Almcst the last ques- 
tion an American is expected to ask about 
a proposal is whether it is just. The ques- 
tion is how much pressure is there behind 
it or how strong are the interests against it. 
On this basis are settled such great issues 
as monopoly, the organization of agricul- 
ture, the relation of labor and capital, 
whether bonuses should be paid to veterans, 
and whether a tariff policy based on greed 
should be modified by reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 

To have a community men must work 
together. They must have common prin- 
ciples and purposes. If some men are tear- 
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ing down a house while others are building 
it, we do not say they are working together. 
If some men are robbing, cheating, and op- 
pressing others, we should not say they are 
a community. The aims of a democratic 
community are moral. United by devotion 
to law, equality, and justice, the democratic 
community works together for the happi- 
ness of all the citizens. I leave to you the 
decision whether we have yet achieved a 
democratic community in the United States. 

In the speech in which Mr. Roosevelt told 
us, in effect, that we are headed for war, 
he said, “Certainly, this is no time to stop 
thinking about the social and economic prob- 
lems which are the root cause of the social 
revolution which is today a supreme factor 
in the world.” But in the same speech he 
said, “The need of the moment is that our 
actions and our policy should be devoted 
primarily—almost exclusively—to meeting 
this foreign peril. For all our domestic 
problems are now a part of the great emer- 
gency.” This means—and it is perfectly ob- 
vious—that if any social objective inter- 
feres with the conduct of the war, it will 
be, it must be, instantly abandoned. War 
can mean only the loss of social gains 
and the destruction of the livelihood of mil- 
lions in modest circumstances, while pirates 
and profiteers, in spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
efforts to stop them, emerge stronger than 
ever. 

The four freedoms must be abandoned if 
they interfere with winning a war. In the 


ordinary course of war most of them do in-, 


terfere. All of them may. In calmer days, 
in 1929, the New York Times said, “War 
brings many collateral disasters. Freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press suffer. We 
think we shall be wiser and cooler the next 
time, if there is one; but we shan’t.” The 
urge to victory annihilates tolerance. In 
April 1939, Alfred Duff-Cooper said that 
“hatred of any race was a sign of mental de- 
ficiency and of lack of a broad conception 
of the facts of the world.” In April 1940, 
Mr. Duff-Cooper said that the crimes of the 
German militarists were the crimes of the 
whole people and that this should be kept 
in mind when the peace treaty was written. 

We cannot suppose, because civil liberties 
were restricted in the last war and expand- 
ed after it, that we can rely on their revival 
after the next one. We Americans have 
only the faintest glimmering of what war 
is like. This war, if we enter it, will make 
the last one look like a stroll in the park. 
If we go into this one, we go in against 
powers dominating Europe and most of Asia 
to aid an ally who, we are told, is already 
in mortal danger. When we remember what 
a short war did to the four freedoms, we 
must recognize that they face extermination 
in the total war to come. 

We Americans have hardly begun to un- 
derstand and practice the ideals that we are 
urged to force on others. What we have, in 
this country, is hope. We and we alone have 
the hope that we can actually achieve these 
ideals. The framework of our Government 
was designed to help us achieve them. We 
have a tremendous continent, with vast re- 
sources, in a relatively impregnable position. 
We have energy, imagination, and brains. 
We have made some notable advances in the 
long march toward justice, freedom, and 
democracy. 

If we go to war, we cast away our oppor- 
tunity and cancel our gains. For a genera- 
tion, perhaps for a hundred years, we shall 
not be able to struggle back to where we 
In fact, the changes that total war 
will bring may mean that we shall never be 
able to struggle back. Education will cease. 
Its place will be taken by vocational and mili- 
tary training. The effort to establish a dem- 
ocratic community will stop. We shall think 
no more of justice, the moral order, and the 
supremacy of human rights. We shall have 
hope no longer. 





What, then, should our policy be? Instead 
of doing everything we can to get into the 
war, we should do everything we can to stay 
at peace. Our policy should be peace. Aid 
to Britain, China, and Greece should be ex- 
tended on the basis most likely to keep us at 
peace, and least likely to involve us in war. 

At the same time we should prepare to 
defend ourselves. We should prepare to de- 
fend ourselves against military or political 
penetration. We should bend every energy 
to the construction of an adequate navy and 
air force and the training of an adequate 
army. By “adequate,” I mean adequate for 
defense against any power or combination of 
powers. 

In the meantime, we should begin to make 
this country a refuge for those who will not 
live without liberty. For less than the cost 
of two battleships we could accommodate half 
a million refugees from totalitarian countries 
for a year. The net cost would not approach 
the cost of two battleships, for these victims, 
unlike battleships, would contribute to our 
industry and our cultural life, and help us 
make democracy work. 

But most-important of all, we should take 
up with new vigor the long struggle for 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual preparedness. 
If we would change the face of the earth, we 
must first change our own hearts. The prin- 
cipal end that we have hitherto set before 
ourselves is the unlimited acquisition of ma- 
terial goods. The business of America, said 
Calvin Coolidge, is business. We must now 
learn that material goods are a means and not 
an end. We want them to sustain life, but 
they are not the aim of life. The aim of life 
is the fullest development of the highest 
powers of men. This means art, religion, 
education, moral and intellectual growth. 
These things we have regarded as mere deco- 
rations or relaxations in the serious business 
of life, which was making money.. The Amer- 
ican people, in their own, interest, require a 
moral regeneration. If they are to be mis- 
sionaries to the world, this regeneration must 
be profound and complete. 

We must try to build a new moral order for 
America. We need moral conviction, intel- 
lectual clarity, and moral action: moral con- 
viction about the dignity of man, intellectual 
clarity about ends and means, moral action 
to construct institutions to bring to pass the 
ends we have chosen. 

A new moral order for America means a new 
conception of security. Today we do not per- 
mit men to die of starvation, but neither do 
we give them an incentive to live. Every 
citizen must have a respected place in the 
achievement of the national purpose. 

A new moral order for America means a 
new conception of sacrifice—sacrifice for the 
moral purposes of the community. In the 
interest of human dignity we need a rising 
standard of health, character, and intelli- 
gence. These positive goals demand the de- 
votion and sacrifice of every American. We 
should rebuild one-third of the Nation’s 
homes. We must provide adequate medical 
care in every corner of the land. We must 
develop an education aimed at moral and in- 
tellectual growth instead of at making money. 

A new moral order for America means a new 
conception of mastery. We must learn how 
to reconcile the machine with human dig- 
nity. We have allowed it to run wild in 
prosperity and war and to rust idly in periodic 
collapse. We have hitherto avoided the issue 
by seeking new markets. In an unstable 
world this has meant bigger and bigger col- 
lapses, More and more catastrophic war. In 
Europe and Russia the efforts to master the 
machine are carried out by methods we de- 
spise. America can master the machine 
within the framework of a balanced democ- 
racy, outdistance the totalitarian despot- 
isms, and bring light and hope to the world. 
It is our highest function and greatest oppor- 
tunity to learn to make democracy work. 
We must bring justice and the moral order 
to life here and now. 
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. If we have strong defenses and under- 
stand and believe in what we are defending, 
we need fear nobody in the world. If we 
do not understand and believe in what we 
are defending, we may still win, but the 
victory will be as fruitless as the last. What 
did we do with the last one? What shall we 
do with this one? The Government of 
Great Britain has repeatedly refused to state 
its war aims. The President in his foreign 
policy is pledged to back up Great Britain, 
and beyond that, to the pursuit of the un- 
attainable. If we go to war, we shall not 
know what we are fighting for. If we stay 
out of war until we do, we may have the 
stamina to win and the knowledge to use 
the victory for the welfare of mankind. 

The path to war is a false path to free- 
dom. A new moral order for America is 
the true path to freedom. A new moral 
order for America means new strength for 
America, and new hope for the moral re- 
construction of mankind. We are turning 
aside from the true path to freedom because 
it is easier to blame Hitler for our troubles 
than to fight for democracy at home. As 
Hitler made the Jews his scapegoat, so we 
are making Hitler ours. But Hitler did not 
spring full-armed from the brow of Satan. 
He sprang from the materialism and pagan- 
ism of our times. In the long run we can 
beat what Hitler stands for only by beating 
the materialism and paganism that produced 
him. We must show the world a nation 
clear in purpose, united in action, and sacri- 
ficial in spirit. The infiuence of that ex- 
ample upon suffering humanity everywhere 
will be more powerful than the combined 
armies of the Axis. 
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HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


ADDRESS DELIVERED IN DENVER, COLO., 
JANUARY 24, 1941 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
Walter E. Trent delivered, before the 
annual meeting of the Colorado Mining 
Association in Denver, Colo., on January 
24, 1941, an address which contains his- 
torical information of general public in- 
terest. It also presents for the con- 
sideration of the citizens of our country 
fundamentals in regard to money that 
should have universal interest. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address inserted in the 
Appendix of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

It must be realized that when the United 
States grants an initial loan to a foreign 
country additional loans will have to follow 
periodically until the borrowing country has 
not only survived the war period but has also 
achieved economic stability following the 
war. 

The ability of the United States to finance 
its internal commitments, combined with its 
external loans to friendly foreign countries, 
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depends on a drastic reorganization of fiscal 
policy. The United States requires a 50- 
percent increase in national income. 

This increase can be achieved only if the 
Treasury Department delivers convertible, 
legal-tender gold certificates to the banks in 
exchange for the present outstanding non- 
monetary, inconvertible certificates which 
are useless to the banks except as evidence 
of loans to the Government, which are now 
gratuitous and irrecoverable. 

A system which compels the banks to make 
loans that violate every principle of their 
trusteeship, inasmuch as they neither carry 
interest nor guarantee for their collection, 
carries its own condemnation and defeat. 

If, and when, the present gold certificates 
become convertible into gold, the excess re- 
serves as reported will actually exist, and 
will be represented by monetary gold avail- 
able for use by bank depositors. Under such 
circumstances the banks can and will expand 
their commercial and industrial loans to any 
amounts necessary to meet the legitimate 
needs of the country. 

Such a condition would permit the in- 
crease of bank deposits to $100,000,000,000 
without fear of inflation because of the ad- 
dition of gold to bank collateral. 

The banks, by a normal and regulated 
system of granting credits, would then es- 
tablish a turn-over of deposits at the rate 
of 10 times their total amount. This prac- 
tice would increase bank debits to $1,000,- 
000,000,000. Such a national income would 
provide the Government with $10,000,000,000 
of internal revenue under a normal system 
of taxes to cover Budget requirements of the 
future, and the excess-profit taxes accruing 
from such an increase of income would pro- 
vide ample funds to service war and defense 
debts of $20,000,000,000 per year. 

The Gold Act of 1934 was enacted on the 
theory that internal currencies and deposits 
do not require gold convertibility. It as- 
sumed that monetary gold is essential only 
for settling foreign-trade balances. 

Prior to 1934, internal financial transac- 

tions normally exceeded external business by 
a ratio of 10 to 1: but, foreign business has 
increased to such large proportions due to 
the combination of war orders and the 
granting of credits to friendly nations that 
activities covering both internal and ex- 
ternal business will have to be considered 
to be in the same category. All fiscal and 
commercial transactions at home and abroad 
will have to be based on the gold dollar 
standard. 
*- The United States will have to use the 
reserve value of gold by creating separate 
gold reserves for each country to which it 
lends money and advances material; and, 
in addition, create a master gold reserve to 
cover the currency and deposit systems of 
the United States. 

A new fiscal policy is to be anticipated 
as a result of the findings of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee under the 
Wagner resolution. The following seven 
planks should be adopted: 

1. To make the gold stock available for 
use of the banks and bank depositors by 
recalling the outstanding gold certificates 
and issuing to the banks in their stead full 
legal tender, money-of-account, convertible 
certificates, 

2. To make Federal Reserve notes con- 
vertible into gold, 

8. To legalize the purchase of gold with 
gold money, or convertible gold certificates. 

4. To issue bonds which provide for the 
payment of interest and principal with gold 
money, 

5. To legalize the purchase of gold bonds 
from friendly, gold-producing foreign coun- 
tries with the provision that a maximum of 
one-half of the gold production of each such 
country be placed in a sinking fund to cover 
the payment of interest and principal on 
the bonds, 
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6. To stipulate that every such friendly, 
gold-producing foreign country, concurrently 
with the sale of gold bonds to the United 
States and its citizens, shall impound a 
maximum of one-half of its gold production 
as cover for its internal currency system, and, 

7. To stipulate that every such friendly 
foreign country shall legalize the use of all 
United States legal-tender currencies within 
its limits. 

The United States, when extending .credits 
to foreign countries, generally limits their use 
to purchases from the United States. This 
limitation does not improve the fiscal system 
of the borrowing country, unless such loans 
are conditioned to augment gold reserves of 
the borrower to cover increased bank deposits 
resulting from such loans. 

Therefore, loans to foreign countries should 
provide the gradual impoundment of gold by 
the borrower to cover its currency and de- 
posits at a ratio identical with that of the 
United States. These gold reserves may be 
created by the United States for the benefit 
of foreign countries by impounding them in 
the United States to insure their proper ad- 
ministration, but the gold paid out in con- 
verting foreign currencies must be exportable 
to the issuing country. 

When foreign countries borrow dollars, they 
must plan to bring their internal currencies 
to parity with dollars. This can be done only 
by the creation and maintenance of con- 
vertible gold reserves. Otherwise their cur- 
rencies must of necessity continue at de- 
preciated levels in reference to convertible 
dollars. 

Since gold has been purchased by the 
United States on a spot basis without provi- 
sion on the part of debtor nations to main- 
tain internal gold reserves practically every 
country in the world except the United States 
has reached the state of insolvency. The 
United States has thus contributed to the 
ruin of her foreign customers. At the same 
time her own producers have shared in this 
misfortune by losing their custom. 

The borrowing foreign countries will have 
to be provided with facilities for accumulat- 
ing dollars by other means than borrowing; 
otherwise difficulties will accrue against note 
interest and maturities as they have so fre- 
quently in the past. To meet this condition, 
the United States should extend loans only 
with the proviso that the borrowing nations 
accept, by legal enactment, all United States 
legal-tender money as legal tender and money 
of account, side by side with their own 
currencies. 

The advantages of this plan would be mu- 
tual because the exporters and importers of 
both countries would be freed from the haz- 
ards of fluctuations of exchange. 

Under such conditions, the currencies of 
the borrowing countries would not be used 
in foreign trade with the United States until 
their internal currency and bank deposit 
systems are revised under a gold cover plan, 
which would give them a steady exchange 
value with United States money. 

Pouring loans into foreign countries with- 
out their adopting United States currencies 
as legal tender, and without definite plans 
to give convertibility to their own currencies, 
is “pouring sand into a rat hole.” 

The Constitution of the United States 
provided that Congress “shall have the 
power (art. I, sec. 8, par. 5), to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures.” 

“No State (art. I, sec. 10, par. 1) shall coin 
money, emit bills of credit, make anything 
but gold and silver coin a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts * * *.” 

The first mint of the United States con- 
sisted of an one horsepower, one-stamp mill. 
One Adam Seyfert was engaged as hostler at 
a wage of $1 per day. Up to 1836, the work 
at the mint was done entirely by hand or 
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horsepower. In that year, steam was intro- 
duced. Until 1934, the minting capacity 
Was grossly inadequate to meet the demands 
of the country. 

The act of February 9, 1793, less than 1 
year after the act of April 2, 1792, which 
provided for the establishment of the first 
mint and the regulation of the coins of the 
United States, was approved to regulate for- 
eign coins making them legal tender and 
establishing their value. 

Under this act, foreign gold and silver 
coins were made legal tender for the pay- 
ment of all debts and demands covering 
the gold coins of Great Britain and Portu- 
gal, the gold coins of France, Spain, and 
dominions of Spain, Spanish milied dollars, 
and crowns of France. 

Section II of the act provided that all 
such gold and silver coins should remain 
legal tender for a period of 3 years after 
the commencement of operation of the first 
United States mint, but further legislation 
retained all such coins as legal tender in the 
United States until finally repealed by the 
act of February 21, 1857. 

In connection with the “good neighbor” 
policy, it is interesting to note that the 
act of June 25, 1834, gave legal tender value 
to the dollars of Mexico, Peru, Brazil, Chile, 
and Central American countries. 

The act of February 21, 1857, repealing 
former acts making foreign coins legal 
tender, was justified primarily on the 
grounds that the United States had become 
the leading gold-producing country of the 
world, and, secondly, by the abolition of the 
racket of importing and exchanging foreign 
short-weight coins for new United States 
coins, and exporting them to countries 
where they commanded a premium. 

The rapid development and expansion of 
the United States was largely attributable 
to the laws under which foreign metallic 
coins were adopted for use. The plan here 
set forth is of the same nature and should 
confer similar benefits to other countries. 

There must, of course, be the reciprocal 
consideration that the United States should 
accept and permit the use of foreign gold 
and silver coins, which have identical 
metallic content and fineness with the coins 
of the United States. The reciprocal fea- 
ture would not apply to paper currencies 
unless and until they were adequately se- 
cured with gold reserves and convertible on 
demand at the Federal Reserve banks. 

The British Empire and many other coun- 
tries have sources of gold which will provide 
them with currently produced gold in ample 
amounts to cover all loans they make from 
the United States in addition to that neces- 
sary to cover their own internal currencies. 
As a.condition of borrowing from the United 
States, gold-producing countries should be 
required to allocate their current production 
equally between (1) their internal currency 
gold reserve and (2) their gold reserve to 
cover United States loans. 

The “all help short of war” to Britain 
is a policy approved by a large majority of 
the citizens of the United States. The 
policy involves supplying Britain with all 
material necessary to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. But the production of 
material without facilities of transport, and 
armed convoys to insure safe passage across 
the ocean, is not enough since U-boats and 
bombers are being built faster than cargo 
transports. Destroyers and bombers of su- 
perior force to those of the enemy will have 
to accompany the material transports, other- 
wise the vital cargoes will be lost. 

The policy of “all help short of war” can 
be achieved by grand-scale production in 
every locality which affords assembly facili- 
ties for raw and semifinished materials, and 
available labor. Mexico, South America, 
Africa, and Australia, will have to develop 
production centers. Loans will have to be 
granted to units of the British Empire and 
to other countries which will total many 


Dillion dollars per year. They should be 
made on the basis which has been described. 

The policy of collecting funds in gold has 
been wise but, if the present excessive stock 
is not utilized immediately to support both 
internal and external currencies of friendly 
foreign countries, there will be a lack of 
credit expansion which is necessary for 
Britain to sustain her Empire. 

The United States now possesses double 
the amount of gold required for the internal 
operations of the United States. But the 
foreign countries from which it came have 
little gold left upon which to base a sound 
fiscal and financial policy. Either an inter- 
national redistribution of gold must take 
place through the ordinary channels of cir- 
culation and by setting up loans and gold 
reserves for friendly countries or this coun- 
try will undoubtedly experience deflationary 
contraction before defense and war prepa- 
rations are completed. 

Britain was forced off the gold standard 
because her advisers failed to realize that 
a debt of 4,000,000,000 credit dollars represents 
less actual value than $1,000,000,000 in gold. 
This follows from the fact that gold, when 
used as a reserve, becomes the basis along 
with loan collateral for 5 credit loan dollars, 
and 5 bank investment dollars. This process 
increases total deposits by $10 for each gold 
reserve dollar. 

Secretary Mellon and his assistants, who 
represented the United States in funding the 
British debt in 1923, likewise did not realize 
the impossibility of Britain maintaining her 
internal and international credits, if the 
Empire gold production was to be shipped 
“hot” from the refineries to the Treasury of 
the United States. 

It was not realized that, if Britain lacked 
adequate gold reserves, her foreign invest- 
ments of $20,000,000,000 would be either 
drastically contracted or destroyed. Nor was 
it realized that, if the British central bank 
structure should become impaired, the United 
States would lose its best consumer, and 
best investor in American enterprise. 

In the refunding of the British debt, nei- 
ther contracting party took into considera- 
tion that the value of a gold dollar in re- 
serve stands for many times the value of a 
bank credit dollar or the merchandise which 
may be bought with the credit dollar. To 
expect $4,000,000,000 of gold to move from 
one country to another in payment of ex- 
pended war materials was a monumental 
folly. 

The allowance to Britain should have been 
at least two credit dollars for each gold dol- 
lar—one applying to debt, and the other to 
Geposit credit, because the Federal Reserve 
banks (when the necessity arose) could, with 
each gold dollar and accompanying bank col- 
lateral, create five commercial dollars as in- 
ternal loans to American business. Further- 
more, by the prevailing bank practice of 
making investments by deposit increase, an 
additional $5 of deposits would have been 
created by the banks for each dollar of exter- 
nal gold received. 

It has been traditionally conventional for 
any country to settle its annual trade bal- 
ances by the movement of gold bullion and 
silver but, under the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the great war, the gold settlements 
of merchandise debts became a fiscal impos- 
sibility, not only because of the magnitude of 
the debts, but also because the goods re- 
ceived in their creation suffered complete 
annihilation. The British struggled with the 
gold settlement paradox to the inevitable 
end of repudiation as evidenced by the Hoover 
moratorium in 1932. 

The British payments on their debt to date, 
as reported by the Annual Treasury Report 
of 1939, has amounted to $2,025,000,000. The 
net gold shipments made by Britain to the 
United States (exclusive of other Empire 
units) in the period 1923 to October 1940, 
amounted to $8,500,000,000. 
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The net gold shipments of Britain (ex- 
clusive of other Empire units) to the United 
States now equals twice the original war 
debt. Fully $16,000,000,000 repose in the 
vaults of the United States, which have not 
been utilized to create bank loans and de- 
posits arising from such loans. 

The present total deposits of the United 
States, amounting to $60,500,000,000, have not 
even reached the point of 10 times the gold 
reserves held by the United States after the 
completion of revaluation, January 31, 1934. 

Britain needs a new deal in the way of 
honest, practical, and scientific settlement of 
the war debt. The banks of the United States 
can increase deposits by $80,000,000,000 (and 
loans by $40,000,000,000) by utilizing as bank 
reserves the $8,000,000,000 shipped by Britain 
since 1934. This settlement should now be 
made. It would relieve England of the debt 
charge now on the books of the United States. 

In the future goods shipped to Britain and 
financed by the United States Government 
should be billed at the 1926 price level, and 
payments should be made by Britain, when 
due, at the same level, regardless of price 
changes which may take place during the 
life of such debts. The same protection 
should be accorded to all borrowing nations 
which have an excess of merchandise exports 
with the United States. In this manner the 
United States will achieve in a short period 
of time its 8-year ambition to create dollars 
of stabilized purchasing power based on 1926 
parity. 

The future of America is bound up with 
her leadership in establishing an inter-Amer- 
ican and international monetary system. Its 
present system, combined with a return to 
gold, will provide it. United States curren- 
cies must be accepted as legal tender by bor- 
rowing nations. Reciprocally, the United 
States must accept, as legal tender, the metal- 
lic coins of friendly countries, if such coins 
conform to the fineness, weight, and finish of 
United States coins. 

Hemisphere solidarity without interna- 
tional monetary equality is illusory. The 
profit in merchandising international moneys 
under the guise of foreign exchange must 
be abolished between friendly countries. The 
practice has been an international curse, and 
is directly responsible for the collapse of in- 
ternational peace, prosperity, and the destruc- 
tion of confidence. 

Trade agreements, import and export duties, 
and the lending of either money or goods is 
doomed to failure until the United States 
establishes its convertible gold dollar and 
specifies it to be legal tender, money of 
account in every country which is the recipi- 
ent of dollar credit either in goods or money. 

The international dollar will pave the way 
for international peace. Ali nations will have 
the opportunity to rise to a scale of living 
commensurate with the natural opportunity 
afforded by a civilized and unselfish world 
without fear of either economic or military 
oppression when it becomes current. 

“Act of February 9, 1793: An act regulating 
foreign coins, making them a legal tender, 
and establishing their value, etc. 

“SECTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., that from 
and after the first day of July next, foreign 
gold and silver coins shall pass current as 
money within the United States, and be a 
legal tender for the payment of all debts and 
demands, at the several and respective rates 
following, and not otherwise, vic: The gold 
coins of Great Britain and Portugal, of their 
present standard, at the rate of 100 cents 
for every 27 grains of the actual weight 
thereof; the gold coins of France, Spain, and 
the dominions of Spain, of their present 
standard, at the rate of 100 cents for every 
27 grains and two-fifths of a grain, of the 
actual weight thereof. Spanish milled dol- 
lars, at the rate of 100 cents for each dollar, 
the actual weight whereof shall not be less 
than 17 pennyweights and 7 grains; and in 
proportion for the parts of a dollar. Crowns 
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of France, at the rate of 110 cents for each 
crown, the actual weight whereof shall not 
be less than 18 pennyweight and 17 grains; 
and in proportion for the parts of a crown. 
But no foreign coin that may have been, 
or shall be issued subsequent to the first 
day of January, 1792, shall be a tender, as 
aforesaid, until samples thereof shall have 
been found, by assay, at the mint of the 
United States, to be conformable to the re- 
spective standards required, and proclama- 
tion thereof shall have been made by the 
President of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, That at the expiration of 3 years 
next ensuing the time when the coinage of 
gold and silver, agreeably to the act, entitled 
‘An act establishing a mint, and regulating 
the coins of the United States,’ shall com- 
mence at the mint of the United States 
(which time shall be announced by the 
proclamation of the President of the United 
States), all foreign gold coins, and all for- 
eign silver coins, except Spanish milled dol- 
lars and parts of such dollars, shall cease to 
be a legal tender, as aforesaid. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all 
foreign gold and silver coins (except Spanish 
milled dollars and parts of such dollars), 
which shall be received in payment for 
moneys due to the United States, after the 
said time, when the coining of gold and sil- 
ver coins shall begin at the mint of the 
United States, shall, previously to their being 
issued in circulation, be coined anew, in con- 
formity to the act entitled ‘An act establish- 
ing a mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States.’” 

(Sec. 4. Provides that from and after July 
1, 1793, foreign gold and silver coins shall 
be received for dues and fees at rates therein 
established.) 

(Sec. 5. Fixes the time for making annual 
assays.) 

The subsequent legislation upon this sub- 
ject is as follows: 


Act of February 1, 1798: Suspends section 
2 of above act, and continues for 3 years from 
January 1, 1798, and until the end of the next 
session of Congress thereafter, the legal tender 
quality of foreign gold and silver coins at the 
same rates as per section 1 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1793. 

Act of April 30, 1802: Further suspends 
section 2 of the act of February 9, 1793. For- 
eign coins continued as legal tender for 3 
years. 

Act of April 10, 1806: Foreign gold and silver 
coins to be current and a legal tender in the 
United States for 3 years at same rates as by 
act of February 9, 1793. 

Act of April 29, 1816: Restores legal tender 
character of foreign coins for 3 years, at the 
following rates: Gold coins of Great Britain 
and Portugal, 100 cents for every 27 grains, or 
88% cents per pennyweight; gold coins of 
France, 100 cents for every 274 grains, or 
8714 cents per pennyweight; gold coins of 
Spain, 100 cents for every 284, grains, or 84 
cents per pennyweight; silver crowns of 
France, 117.6 cents per ounce, or 110 cents for 
each crown weighing 18 pennyweights 17 
grains; 5-franc pieces, 116 cents per ounce, or 
93.3 cents for each 5-franc piece weighing 16 
pennyweights 2 grains. 

Act of March 8, 1819: Continues in force the 
legal tender value in the United States of for- 
eign gold coins at the rates of April 29, 1816, 
until November 1, 1819; “and from and after 
that day foreign gold coins shall cease to be a 
tender in the United States for the payment 
of debts or demands.” Part of act of April 
29, 1816, relating to silver coins, continued in 
force until April 29, 1821. 

Act of March 3, 1821: Crown and 5-franc 
piece of France continued as legal tender 
until April 29, 1823. 

Act of March 8, 1823: Continues for 4 years 
longer the legal-tender character of crowns 
and 5-franc pieces of France. 


Act of March 3, 1823: Gold coins of Great 
Britain, Portugal, France, and Spain to be 
received in payment of lands bought from the 
United States at the rates given in the act of 
April 29, 1816, but not made legal tender. 

Act of June 25, 1834: Certain silver coins to 
be of the legal value and to pass by tale, the 
dollars of Mexico, Peru, Chile, and Central 
America, of not less weight than 415 grains, 
and restamped dollars of Brazil of like weight, 
fineness, not less than 10 ounces 15 penny- 
weights of pure silver in troy pound of 12 
ounces of standard silver, at 100 cents each; 
the 5-franc piece of France, weighing not less 
than 384 grains, at 93 cents. 

Act of June 28, 1834: Regulates the legal 
tender value of certain gold coins, as follows: 
Great Britain, Portugal, and Brazil, of not 
less than 22 carats fine, at 94.8 cents per 
pennyweight; those of France, nine-tenths 
fine, 93.1 cents per pennyweight; and those 
of Spain, Mexico, and Colombia, of 20 carats, 
3%46 grains fine, at 89.9 cents per pennyweight. 

Act of March 3, 1843: Foreign gold coins 
to pass current “and be receivable, by weight, 
for the payment of all debts and demands” 
at the following rates: Those of Great Brit- 
ain, not less than 0.915% fine, 94.6 cents 
per pennyweight; those of France, of not less 
than 0.899 fine, at 92.9 cents per pennyweight. 

Silver coins at the following rates: Span- 
ish pillar dollars and dollars of Mexico, Peru, 
Bolivia, not less than 0.897 fine and 415 grains 
in weight, at 100 cents each; 5-franc pieces 
of France, not less than 0.900 fine and 384 
grains in weight, at 93 cents each. 

Act of February 21, 1857: Spanish and 
Mexican coins, known as the quarter, eighth, 
and sixteenth of the Spanish pillar dollar, 
and Mexican dollar, to be received by the 
United States, as follows: one-fourth of a 
dollar, or 2 reals, at 20 cents; one-eighth of 
a dollar, or 1 real, at 10 cents; one-sixteenth 
of a dollar, or one-half real, at 5 cents. Said 
coins to be recoined when received. Former 
acts, making foreign coins a legal tender, re- 
pealed; assays of foreign coins to be made 
by the Director of the Mint and annually 
reported. 





Congressional Committee to England 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
moments ago I introduced a concurrent 
resolution creating a joint committee of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives for the purpose of making a sur- 
vey of the financial, economic and social 
conditions and their effect upon the peo- 
ple of the United Kingdom resulting 
from the war with the Axis Powers. 

This committee to be composed of 10 
Members of Congress appointed by the 
Vice President and the Speaker is purely 
a fact-finding committee and is in line 
with President Roosevelt’s efforts and the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
Navy in seeking first-hand information 
by sending their personal representatives 
to the war zone. At the same time, such 
a committee would conform to the policy 
of Congress in dealing with domestic 
issues by the appointment of congres- 
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sional committees to make appropriate 
fact-finding surveys. 

In introducing this concurrent resolu- 
tion it should be distinctly understood 
that it is in no manner motivated by any 
partisan thoughts nor is it intended as 
a reflection on the State Department or 
to embarrass the President. Moreover, it 
is not intended to establish an obstacle or 
impede the immediate consideration of 
H. R. 1776. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States the American Congress is the only 
body vested with authority to declare 
war. Likewise, Congress is designated as 
the “watchdog of the Treasury” since the 
present European war gives every indica- 
tion of becoming a prolonged struggle. 

Necessitating our constant aid to Great 
Britain and the possibility of America 
becoming eventually involved, Congress 
as the representative of the American 
people is entitled to all the facts in order 
to protect the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people. 

It has been 22 years since we as a Na- 
tion were involved in World War No. 1. 
Since that time great strides have been 
made in the development of military war- 
fare on land, sea, and air. Many military 
experts tell us that America is no longer 
impregnable and that we are subject to 
attack in the next war. If these military 
observers are correct it may be well for 
us to learn a lesson from the present ex- 
periences of the valiant English people 
who daily are subjected to a merciless 
bombing of their native land. 

This congressional committee can as- 
semble valuable facts concerning the 
methods employed by the courageous 
English people in resisting air and gas 
attacks and meeting such problems in- 
volving the health, education, and con- 
duct of the people under such trying cir- 
cumstances. The many problems of 
labor and industry and the manner in 
which they are solved in such a crisis by 
the English people should be of invalu- 
able aid to Congress and the American 
people. 

I am hopeful that this concurrent res- 
Olution will receive the immediate con- 
sideration of Congress so that the con- 
gressional committee may embark for 
England with a minimum of delay. The 
concurrent resolution follows: 


Creating a joint committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives for the pur- 
pose of making a survey of war conditions 
in the United Kingdom 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is 
hereby created a joint committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, to con- 
sist of 10 members, 5 of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the Vice President on the part of 
the Senate, and 5 to be appointed by the 
Speaker on the part of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It shall be the duty of such 
committee to ascertain at first hand all pos- 
sible information concerning the financial, 
economic, and social conditions and their 
effect upon the people of the United King- 
dom resulting from the war with the Axis 
Powers, and to study the measures taken to 
safeguard the lives and health and to pre- 
serve the morale of said people. Said com- 
mittee, representing the Congress of the 
United States, acting in a wholly civil capac- 
ity, shall make the inquiry herein authorized 
as expeditiously as possible and report its 
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findings to the Congress, together with such 
recommendations for legislation as the facts 
seem to warrant. 

Said committee shall choose a chairman 
and secretary from its membership and shall 
employ such clerical, stenographic, and other 
necessary services and incur traveling, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses which 
shall be paid, one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House, upon vouchers 
authorized by the committee and signed by 
the chairman thereof. 





Effect of Strikes on the Defense Program 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to draw the attention of the 
House to a statement by the president of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Los Angeles, Mr. Paul Shoup. 
This should be a very interesting and 
illuminating statement to every Member 
of this House. It goes into the matter of 
the Vultee strike, also. shows what it costs 
to educate a new employee in an aircraft 
factory, and gives a few facts that all 
here should be interested in, particularly 
in view of the tremendous aircraft pro- 
gram that we have. You might be inter- 
ested to know that as a result of this 
strike, reduction in the average pay check 
of the employees in the Vultee plant is 
now $13. The reason for this is this, 
that the contract price on this produc- 
tion was fixed; the company could get no 
more money from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The margin of profit was so low 
that they could not pay time and a half 
for all work over forty hours and remain 
solvent. Therefore they had to work on 
a 40-hour week, leaving many men and a 
part of the plant idle a good deal of time. 

Three things happened, the men 
actually earn less, the plant produces 
less, and the Government will not re- 
ceive its airplanes on schedule which is 
the direct result of the C. I. O. sabotag- 
ing the national-defense program. 

The statement follows: 

The manufacture of airplanes in greatly 
increasing numbers is of first importance 
in our national defense. They are essential 
to the first line of defense, wherever it may 
be. Next to the Navy, they have the widest 
range in utility. They represent the great- 
est force in warfare that can be created in 
the quickest time, with the least expendi- 
ture of money. We are fortunate in that 
our Navy is ahead of its schedule and is 
now the most powerful on the gicbe. But 
we are away behind our airplane needs. 

Southern California produces 60 percent 
of all the American-made airplanes. Its 
plants have been asked by the Government 
to take on enormous obligations in expand- 
ing volume as our imperative need requires. 
Great investment of somebody’s money is 
necessary; either that of the private investor 
or the taxpayer. 
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This is now the largest manufacturing in- 
dustry in southern California. Its con- 
tinued increasing production is a national 
defense necessity; it is of great consequence 
to the prosperity of this section. Therefore, 
the strike at Vultee, the threatened strike 
at the Ryan Aeronautical Co. plant at San 
Diego, and other attempts that may follow 
to disrupt work, command the intense in- 
terest of the public over the Nation and here 
in southern California. 

President Green of the A. F. of L. said, in 
his statement of December 16, 1940, “We 
must substitute the conference room for the 
strike field” and “We commit ourselves to 
avoid strikes, not only for trivial reasons, 
but for scarcely any cause unless particular 
conditions become completely unbearable.” 
In that statement he chalienged “anyone 
to point to a single strike by any American 
Federation of Labor Union which has de- 
layed or impeded the normal defense pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Philip Murray, president of the 
Cc. I. O., said, in his statement of December 
17: 

“The full and complete cooperation and 
participation of industry, labor, and Gov- 
ernment in each industry as well as nation- 
ally are essential factors in the successful 
and maximum prosecution of national 
defense.” 

On December 19, 1940, Mr. Murray’s at- 
tention was called to the collective bargain- 
ing activity unwer way through a subsidiary 
of his organization with the Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. of San Diego, where a strike 
has just been authorized, though not yet 
declared. 

There is, therefore, reason of record to 
expect that the heads of these two na- 
tional labor organizations will do all they 
can to avoid strikes. 

However, Mr. Mortimer, local representa- 
tive of the C. I. O. in the aviation labor 
union, declared over the broadcast Sunday 
afternoon, first, that he anticipated that 
there would be a strike at the Ryan plant 
and, second, that his organization would 
not give up any of its rights—as he termed 
them—to strike because of the national- 
defense program. 

Because of the public interest in this situ- 
ation, and not as a representative of the 
airplane companies, the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association has made an ef- 
fort to ascertain the facts in connection 
with these strikes called by the C. I. O. which 
interfere directly with the manufacture of 
airplanes for the Army and the Navy. 

In a preliminary way, we submit the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The airplane industry, in order to meet 
the national requirements by the end of 
the 2-year period ending June 30 next, mus 
have multiplied its employment in that time 
in this locality at least eightfold. This re- 
quirement, meeting with success to date, 
involves examination in great numbers of 
men personally as to their records, their 
present qualifications and their need and 
adaptability with respect to training—in a 
very short period of time. Only good cit- 
izens can be employed in this industry 
safely and only those who are either quali- 
fied for the work or naturally fitted for the 
necessary training can do the job. 

The work in this industry varies greatly 
as to nature and therefore as to classifica- 
tion with respect to wages and, in some 
instances, hours. 

Men employed who are skilled are imme- 
diately placed according to that .skill and 
paid accordingly. But thousands of the un- 
skilled must be trained. 

In one of the larger factories at least $100 
is spent per unskilled employee in such 
training before he is put to work, although 
he is on the pay roll. In another plant, 
devoted entirely to the manufacture of Gov- 
ernment planes, fully $1,000 is spent on 
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the promising but unskilled man’s train- 
ing, including his pay, before he reaches the 
point where the value of his product equals 
his pay. His training is carried on after 
he goes to work. 

These large airplane plants have at their 
command the knowledge and experience, 
with trained supervision, to do a good job 
in offering a man opportunity to become 
most useful to himself and the work he 
has undertaken. Perfection is not claimed 
in any instance, and the machine is bound 
to creak on occasion under the burden of 
a tremendously increasing load. 

2. The chief wages controversy in the 
Vultee and Ryan plants has been over the 
initial payment to unskilled beginners of 
50 cents per hour, skilled workers, of course, 
going to work at jobs which command a 
higher wage, the rate going up to $1.15 per 
hour, with time and one-half overtime after 
a 40-hour week. The 50 cents per hour rep- 
resents only an unskilled beginner’s wage. 
In other words, the 50 cents per hour which, 
at the Ryan plant, is increased after the 
first 4 months to 54 cents per hour (and 
which Ryan offers to increase to 58 cents 
at the end of 8 months) is but the open 
door to increased pay for the capable man— 
and there is great need for skilled men. The 
advance has been rapid; the employees have 
demonstrated their worth. 

The minimum wage required under the 
Wages and Hours Act by the Congress for 
industry generally is, until 1945, 30 cents 
per hour, except as modified upward by 
group agreements under the supervisicn of 
the Wages and Hours Administrator. 

3. The 50 cents per hour minimum wage 
Was approved by the Department of Labor in 
connection with the airplane contracts let by 
the Government. If protest were to be made, 
it would seem that it would have been timely 
then. 

The prices in nearly all the Government 
contracts for planes under production at this 
time are fixed prices. The Government has 
declined to increase these prices. At Ryan 
the management states that, because of the 
modest margin above out-of-pocket ex- 
penses in manufacturing planes at these fixed 
prices, they cannot materially increase their 
rates of pay for the same amount of work 
and still continue overtime payments at rate 
and a half. This is a simple, fact-finding 
problem which is of great importance in the 
negotiations, for obviously any of these plants 
scheduled to pay out more than it takes in 
is destined to fail, with disappearance of the 
employment with the shut-down of the plant. 

4. Some of the labor leaders involved have 
made public statements—Mr. Mortimer made 
one over the radio Sunday afternoon—leaving 
the impression that $19.40 per week is what 
the average employee receives at Ryan, out 
of which to support himself and perhaps a 
family. The 60 cents reduction from $20 is 
for social-security taxes. 

At this time, only 5.7 percent of the em- 
ployees at the Ryan plant are receiving the 
minimum day rate of 50 cents per hour, with 
6.3 percent receiving the minimum night rate 
of 54 cents. Immediately preceding the Vul- 
tee strike, less than 10 percent of the em- 
ployees, or 525 out of about 5,400, were re- 
ceiving the minimum wage of 50 cents per 
hour. The real question is the demand of the 
union that these beginners without experi- 
ence be placed in the higher-paid brackets; 
the demand at Ryan is for a minimum of 75 
cents per hour. This brings skilled and un- 
skilled close together in some wage classi- 
fications. 

In the Ryan plant, with the consent of the 
employees, the work has been on the basis of 
a 48-hour week, with time and one-half over- 
time above 40 hours. The minimum weekly 
wage thereunder is $26, and not $20 per week. 
The minimum wage per month is over $110. 
The average wage for all production em- 
ployees has been $33.60 per week—per month 
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around $145. The highest skilled production 
employees have been receiving around $60 
per week. 

5. Under the Vultee settlement, the weekly 
earnings of employees are much less, on the 
average, than they were before. The figures 
indicate an average reduction of the pay check 
of over $13. The wage of beginners under 
the Vultee agreement was increased from 50 
to 55 cents per hour, but the workweek 
has been reduced to 40 hours, eliminating 
overtime and its higher rates of pay. The 
management finds this to be necessary to 
make ends meet. The employees through 
the strike lost earnings from November 15 
to 26 which, with no change in hours, the 
increased rates of pay would have been a 
long time in making up. As it is, it will 
not be made up. 

The result at Vultee, because of the neces- 
sary shortening of the workweek—and the 
same result will occur at Ryan if the same 
kind of agreement is signed—is not only to 
lessen the weekly earnings of all employed, 
reduce the productive use of the equipment, 
which the National Defense Commission is 
urging be used to the full limit, place a 
premium upon unskilled employment as com- 
pared with the skilled employees under the 
previous conditions and, finally, to place an 
increased burden upon the industry in con- 
nection with its training employees while on 
the pay roll for better jobs. 

6. The only suggestion made by local lead- 
ers of the C. I. O. in the aviation industry 
is that if their conditions are not met they 
will call the employees out on strike and 
thus, from the rear, take out of action the 
most essential part of our national-defense 
program. As stated by President Green of 
the A. F. of L. and President Murray of the 
Cc. I. O., and as earnestly urged by Messrs. 
Knudsen and Hillman as vitally essential to 
the national defense, work must be continued 
and increased without interruption in this 
industry. A better way to dispose of these 
disputes than by striking must be found. 
Management and men must wholeheartedly 
cooperate in the national cause. 

And much is to be said in behalf of the 
60 percent of the employees in the aviation 
industry who, although at entire liberty to 
do so, have not asked either of the national 
labor unions to bargain collectively, but who 
are working at the day’s job as something 
in itself quite worthwhile both with respect 
to the present individual return, their own 
prospects for the future, and as a national 
service. 

The Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, by its resolution of November 25, 
1940, recommended to the Congress that the 
national-defense program be subject to the 
same legislation in delaying strikes that now 
controls the railways and airplane transpor- 
tation companies in this country and which 
has contributed to peace so successfully. 
There has been no major strike since the 
act was passed some 14 years ago. 

The Railway Labor Act provides for a pe- 
riod of discussion between management and 
men with respect to any labor dispute of 
importance, then, if they fail to agree, a pe- 
riod for conciliation and mediation under 
the direction of the Railway Labor Board; 
if that fails, then an offer on the part of 
Government mediators to establish arbitra- 
tion, and if that be declined a period suffi- 
cient for a fact-finding board appointed by 
the President, to determine impartially the 
facts bearing on the situation, present them 
to the President, to both sides and to the 
public—all of these steps to be taken before 
a strike is called. Of course, the individ- 
ual right of anyone to stop work at any time 
is, under the law, preserved. 

This program has received wide support. 
Bills are being introduced in Congress in 
line with this policy and, in addition, some 
bills of a much more drastic nature, for- 
bidding strikes, are in committee. It is a 
fair prophesy to suggest that if strikes can- 


not be avoided otherwise, legislation will 
be made an instrument to that end. 

Along with that must come the accept- 
ance of Chairman Knudsen’s most earnest 
urging—that men be allowed to work over- 
time according to their wishes, with over- 
time pay; that not only the skill and power 
be given full opportunity to serve the na- 
tional defense, but that the machine facili- 
ties be not allowed to remain idle. 

The 40-hour week in France, with other 
limitations upon production, failed to meet 
the productive power of Germany. In the 
latter the labor unions were destroyed in 
1933; later men were not allowed to quit 
their jobs or move from one place to another 
seeking work without government consent. 
The pay is determined by a government labor 
board. The average working day has been, 
under government direction, for 2 years, 
from 10 to 12 hours a day. We want neither 
the French nor German condition in our 
country. 

Mr. Knudsen sees it: We want and must 
have the spirit of understanding of a great 
national crisis, a willingness to make some 
self-sacrifices accordingly while retaining 
comfort and freedom; and above all a will- 
ing spirit of cooperation with pride in the 
work in every plant with the objective of 
reaching maximum production of worth- 
while quality. 





A Farmer’s Opinion About America’s 
Place in the European War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


ARTICLE BY C. A. HAWKINS 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp I present an article 
written by a California farmer, Mr. C. 
A. Hawkins, Route 10, Box 424, Fresno, 
Calif. In this article Mr. Hawkins 
presents the views of a typical farmer 
on the international situation. The 
article follows: 


A FARMER’S OPINION ABOUT AMERICA’S PLACE IN 
THE EUROPEAN WAR—AN APPEAL TO CON- 
GRESS 

(By C. A. Hawkins) 

With England and the United States on one 
side and Germany and the other countries 
she now controls, along with Italy and Japan, 
on the other, and Russia helping feed Ger- 
many, neither side can win a complete victory 
in years, by which time the whole world will 
be a shambles. All wealth destroyed as all 
our labor will be employed in war activities 
instead of producing wealth. Our best man- 
hood will be destroyed, and what of our 
women and children? Civilization as we 
know it will no longer exist. And all for 
what end? To what purpose? What will we 
be fighting for? What does England want? 
What does Germany want? What do we in 
the United States want? 

Why not ask that both England and Ger- 
many state their peace terms now and use 
our strength to bring about a quick, just 
peace, perhaps based upon Wilson’s 14 Points, 
which, if adopted at Versailles, would have 
prevented the present war. 

If England cannot hold the British Isles 
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without our assistance, anything we can do 
now will be too late. If she can hold them, 
the war is a deadlock, even with the United 
States on England’s side. She cannot crush 
Germany, as was done with the major help of 
France, Italy, Japan, and Russia in the last 
war. These countries are now against her. 
Japan and the United States may be dead- 
locked in Asia. So what? 

Poison gas and disease germs dropped from 
the air, which surely some desperate nation 
will start, along with bombs, combined as they 
will be with starvation, is a possibility too 
horrible to contemplate. 

America by staying out of the war can 
prevent this and hold civilization together. 
It is her great opportunity and duty. 

What of Russia? If we go into this war 
and she stays out, all the world will wind up 
communistic. She will have the balance of 
power, and the result is a foregone conclu- 
sion. Whereas if we stay out and prepare to 
defend America, we will have the balance of 
power, and, if we use our heads, can use it to 
influence the terms of peace. 

England is not fighting our war. She is 
fighting, just as Germany is, for economic 
advantages to herself through control of the 
sea lanes and the air for world trade and 
finance. If England can by sentimental ap- 
peals to our feelings get us to pay for her 
war, she will do it, and keep what liquid 
assets she can out of it, as she did in the last 
war. 


It would be an interesting commentary 
upon our “statesmanship” if these American 
airplanes being sent abroad to fight Europe’s 
battles were later used by either England or 
Germany to drop bombs on our Capitol at 
Washington and our seaboard cities on the 
Atlantic coast, and our fighting ships used to 
make us a British or German colony. Does 
any sane man believe that England will per- 
mit the United States to take control of the 
seas by our proposed two-ocean Navy without 
fighting her for it? 

It might help us to realize what to expect 
from England if we recall her support of the 
Confederate States during our Civil War; her 
refusal to recognize her obligations under 
the Five Power Pact guaranteeing the integ- 
rity of China, apparently trying to get us 
into war over Manchuria; her repudiation of 
Wilson’s 14 points at the time of the 
Versailles Treaty; her repudiation of her war 
debts to us, and her manipulations to in- 
duce us to destroy a large part of our Navy, 
while she tore up a few blueprints, in order 
that she might retain her control of the 
seas. We might ask ourselves why she in- 
sists at all costs upon holding onto her war 
bases controlling our Panama Canal and 
threatening our Gulf coast. 

We can trust neither Germany nor England 
where their interests are in conflict with 
ours. 

I favor “all out” war preparations to defend 
ourselves from England or Germany, or any 
other nation, but keep our armaments at 
home where they will be 10 times as effective 
for our defense as they would be abroad, 
because if Germany wins she must cross the 
Atlantic to attack us, an unlikely thing. If 
we can produce more than we need, sell them 
to England if she wants them as long as she 
can pay or secure us adequately. 

The burden of furnishing arms to England 
at the cost of the American taxpayers (as it 
seems now is the intention of the President 
and the Congress), in addition to the cost 
of arming ourselves, will more than bankrupt 
us. The compound interest alone on our 
national debt will possibly increase it 10 
times over before we can pay it, and we must 
not forget all our other debts. If we used 
noninterest-bearing taxable money issued 
against our enormous idle gold reserves, as 
a stabilization fund, instead of tax-exempt 
interest-bearing bonds, we would greatly re- 
duce the number of warmongers amongst 
us, as that would take away at least a part 
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of their profits and stop creating a storm 
cellar for billions of dollars to hide in. 

The real problem of the Nation at this 
time is how to get Congress to indulge in 
some hard, practical thinking. Possibly if 
the men and women who pay the taxes and 
use up their lifetime savings, and the moth- 
ers and fathers who furnish the sons who do 
the fighting and dying, would write to these 
Congressmen and Senators urging them to 
consider America first, last, and all the time, 
and keep us out of war, which is the job 
for which they were elected, it would make 
them hesitate to take action that might de- 
stroy all the Nation has accomplished since 
1776. 

I should hate to be a Congressman or 
Senator at this critical time and carry upon 
my mind and heart the great responsibility 
of making the decisions necessary; but, if I 
were one, I certainly would not let the 
President do all my thinking for me. It is 
the job of the Congress to represent the 
public and decide the policies to be pur- 
sued. It is the President’s job to execute 
the laws, not make them. No one man, par- 
ticularly a lovable, generous-minded senti- 
mentalist like our President, is a safe guide. 
Congress should not evade its responsibility 
by delegating its power to the President. 
Stay in session and keep your self-respect, 
Millions voted the Democratic ticket be- 
cause of a pledge to “keep us out of war.” 
We now demand you to do it. You might 
remember how we grabbed territory from 
the Indians and Mexico, how we acquired 
Hawaii and the Panama Canal] Zone, and 
how England obtained her colonies, when 
you get too sentimental. 

The division in Congress along political 
lines, a majority of Democrats following the 
President’s recommendations, whether right 
or wrong, and a majority of Republicans 
opposing them, whether right or wrong, in- 
dicate that many of these “people’s repre- 
sentatives” are influenced more by partisan 
politics than by a realization of the serious- 
ness of this war situation and of their re- 
sponsibility for whatever action may be 
taken. This is not our war, and we should 
keep out of it. If the rest of the world 
sees fit to commit suicide, we should not be 
a party to the suicide pact. 

Four years ago Winston Churchill said, still 
speaking of World War No. 1: 

“Legally we owe the United States, but 
logically we don’t, and this is because Amer- 
ica should have minded her own business 
and stayed out of the World War. If she 
had done so, the Allies would have made 
peace with Germany, thus saving a million 
Briton, American, French, and other lives 
and preventing the subsequent rise of fas- 
cism and nazi-ism.” 

He was right about minding our own busi- 
ness, and his words apply just as well to the 
present World War. 

The President’s address to Congress was 
an all-time high point in classical political 
oratory. He loves high-sounding phrases. 
He trusts England. He thinks she is fight- 
ing for principles. So did Woodrow Wilson. 
His 14 points agreed upon by all the bellig- 
erents to effect an armistice in war No. 1 
were ignored when the Treaty of Versailles 
was forced upon the United States, Italy, 
and Germany. 

This war fever is infectious. We are being 
rushed off our feet without adequate con- 
sideration. Loyal Americans are being in- 
timidated by fear and propaganda. Give us 
a chance to think and express ourselves be- 
fore rushing us into fatal commitments. 
Speed war equipment production, but keep 
our feet on the ground. If Germany can 
capture England, it will be done before we 
can get started. 

Why make ourselves ridiculous by promis- 
ing things we cannot do. It will be time 
enough to give away our armaments when 
we have some not needed at home to give. 
Our Navy is all we have. It is our first line 
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of defense. We cannot spare a single war- 
ship. We must not forget Japan at our back 
door. 

Is it not about time that Uncle Sam stopped 
being the world’s biggest sucker?. If we 
must have a slogan, let it be America first, 
last, and all the time. 





H. R. 1776—The Road to War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal. Many of the individuals who 
approve of H. R. 1776 think of it as an 
“aid to Britain” bill, but they do not 
say in what respects this bill will aid 
Britain any more than she is being 
helped at present. Under the terms of 
H. R. 1776 as now written the President 
is given such vast discretionary powers 
to do with our defense equipment as he 
will that we might call this measure 
one that will lead this country down the 
road to war. 

The editorial follows: 


[From The Milwaukee Journal of January 
25, 1941) 
THE ISSUE TAKES SHAPE 


One question only holds the national at- 
tention. It is a war question and not, as is 
commonly said, merely a question of aid to 
Britain. It is the question of whether the 
time has come for Congress to surrender its 
powers and its responsibility. 

Will a plane, a ship, or a gun be built faster 
because the President is voted power to de- 
cide to what nation it shall be given when 
completed? 

Will needed aid be delayed unless the 
President is given authority to promise 
everything we are and have? 

Is it true that British people so tremble on 
the brink of yielding that unless they are 
promised gifts without collateral and with- 
out limit they will cave in? If so, we have 
not a very strong first line of defense on land 
or on the sea. 

The delay in the defense program of which 
President Roosevelt complained in his an- 
nual address to Congress is not attributed 
by him or by anyone else to the lack of the 
dictator powers which would be granted in 
the pending bill. 

To produce materials needed for our de- 
fense, it is not necessary to decree in ad- 
vance that the President may send them to 
Britain, China, Greece or whatever other 
nation he chooses. 

These are not questions which must be 
decided before men can go to work produc- 
ing, before the red tape can be cut which 
now requires that two or three or a half 
dozen authorities must agree before an order 
for motors can be let, and if they do not 
agree, the question must wait for the Presi- 
dent’s decision. 

The plain implication of the bill in Con- 
gress and of all who have spoken for the 
bill is that we are to commit ourselves to a 
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policy which may require the last dollar 
and the last man. We are thus, through our 
Congress, to decide the question of war. 
The only difference between this measure 
and the declaration of war in April 1917 
is that by this measure we delegate the de- 
cision of when war begins to the President. 
Yet not even the President’s own Cabinet 
members who speak for the bill agree on 
what powers it grants and what powers, if 
any, it reserves to the further decision of 


Congress. 





St. Lawrence Treaty Opposed by South 
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HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


EXCERPT FROM THE NEW ORLEANS 
LABOR RECORD 





Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting herewith an excerpt from the 
Labor Record, a New Orleans organ of 
the American Federation of Labor, point- 
ing out their opposition to the proposed 
St. Lawrence treaty. 

The excerpt follows: 


[From the New Orleans Labor Record of 
December 1940] 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE TREATY WOULD 
CREATE ADDITIONAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS FOR 
THE SOUTH, WHICH IS ALREADY THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC PROBLEM NO. 1 


Our beloved President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, has on another occasion deplored 
the poor economic situation of the South- 
land, and, as a whole, this section of the coun- 
try has been classed as the economic problem 
No. 1 of the Nation. 

The eyes of southern business and industry 
are anxiously awaiting the actions of the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress relative to the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Treaty, which will be pre- 
sented to that body for study and vote in the 
very early future. 

The Mississippi Valley has and is developing 
with the progress realized by inland water- 
ways, and by coordination between water and 
rail bodies. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Treaty is hostile in every way to the economic 
needs of the Mississippi Valley, and does not 
assure full development of the economic value 
of the Great Lakes either to Canada or to the 
United States. Enactment of this legislation 
would throttle the very life of the South, 
which would create a national crisis, in turn 
retarding national-defense preparations. 

At this particular time, when we are all 
admonished to cast the thought of personal 
profits aside, experts have calculated that the 
1,350-mile St. Lawrence waterway projects, 
which includes canalization of the St. 
Lawrence River for 180 miles from Lake On- 
tario to Montreal, would cost taxpayers of the 
United States and Canada more than a billion 
dollars. The most pertinent question arising, 
as we have stated before, at this particular 
time is just this: Can we afford it? 

The tops for the national debt we have 
learned has been set at sixty-five billions— 
we feel that the honorable men represent- 
ing the electorate of this country will jus- 
tifiably consider very deeply the value of such 
a project before decision. Any legislation 
whatsoever where reasonable question or 
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doubt arises as to its economic effect should 
not carry the “must” stamp of the Chief 
Executive. 

From previous experiences of estimated 
costs of any projects we have learned, much 
to our sorrow, the original estimate was 
more than exceeded in actual costs. A few 
examples—The Panama Canal was estimated 
to cost $160,000,000, actually it cost $533,- 
000,000. The Suez Canal estimated at $30,- 
000,000, actually cost $80,000,000. The 
Welland Canal cost $128,000,000 instead of 
the $50,000,000 estimated. 

Operation and maintenance costs per year 
of the contemplated seaway project would 
be $42,704,000. 

We declare ourselves openly as_ being 
opposed to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project—as outlined above such legislation 
would adversely affect a large section of the 
country, which already has too many prob- 
lems of its own, and the country as a whole, 
already staggering under the enormous na- 
tional-debt burden, can ill afford any addi- 
tional costly experiments. If this matter 
were placed before the voters an overwhelm- 
ing majority would cry out, “We cannot 
afford it.” 

We earnestly ask the readers of this paper 
to write their Senators and Representatives 
to take immediate action to defeat this bill. 





Aid for Great Britain 
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HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


EXCERPT FROM LETTER FROM PAUL G. 
JAMES, OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following portion of 
a letter received by me from Paul James, 
of Des Moines, Iowa: 


Des MoInges, Iowa, January 24, 1941. 
Hon. PauL CUNNINGHAM, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear PavuL: 
* * * * * 


I was amazed at the address made last 
night by Dr. Hutchins over the radio chain, 
as well as by the attitude of Colonel Lind- 
bergh; and I have not been able to make 
head or tail of ex-Ambassador Kennedy’s po- 
sition. He seems to be able to talk out of 
both sides of his face at once. If there is 
anything that is disgusting to me, it is a 
mugwump. 

Hitler must be enjoying himself im- 
mensely in reading the reports of the dis- 
sension in this country in connection with 
our attitude toward his barbaric conduct. 
He has certainly given us sufficient warning 
in every form, written and oral, and by his 
own conduct indicates to us clearly and 
definitely that he has no more respect for 
us than he had for Denmark, Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, or 
the Balkan states; and after his perform- 
ance, it is simply beyond my comprehension 
why intelligent Americans should believe 
that we can pursue the same policy that 
the other nations have pursued in refusing 
to stand together, and allowing him to kick 
off one independent nation after another, 
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because they did not have the moral courage 
and vision to take a united stand. 

While I am hoping that we will be able to 
keep out of active war, and because I believe 
that at this time we can render more aid to 
Britain by devoting our entire energies to sup- 
plying Britain with the necessities for defense 
than we could by entering the war, and 
thereby making it necessary to use some of 
those materials ourselves; and while I hope 
that Britain may with this assistance be able 
to win withcut our active participation, I am 
thoroughly convinced that if Britain is de- 
feated, we would be faced with economic 
warfare, and the infiltration of “fifth column- 
ists,” not only in this country, but in South 
America and Mexico, and be confronted with 
the necessity of expending all of our energies 
and piling tax upon tax and debt upon debt; 
and we would be living in the same kind of a 
world that Britain lived in until she de- 
clared war; and our people will be so dis- 
traught and thoroughly dismayed by the 
continued harassment, and the dangers of 
living in a world kept in constant tension by 
repeated threats and demands, that they will 
feel just as the British do now, that they 
would much rather die than continue to live 
in such a world. 

We are faced with a horrible and inde- 
scribable dilemma. There is no good way out. 
It is simply a question of choosing the least 
bad, and it seems quite clear to me that the 
least way bad out of our difficulty is to give 
every aid within our power to the success of 
Britain, and the defeat of Hitler, and his bar- 
baric enterprise. 

I sincerely hope that after the whole thing 
is over, however, that somehow we will have 
the moral courage and vision to establish a 
better order; and that we will lend our power 
and influence to the replacement of interna- 
tional anarchy, with international law and 
order. While we will have to pay a price in 
the relinquishment of some of our absolute 
sovereignty and independence, that price is 
practically nothing compared to the price we 
will have to pay, and our children and grand- 
children will have to pay to continue to live in 
the kind of world in which we are now living. 

* ~ * * * 


Yours faithfully, 
Pau G. JAMES. 





A Brief History of the Song America 
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HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article, which traces the history of 
the song America. This appeared in the 
Milwaukee Journal of January 25, 1941: 
[From the Milwaukee Journal of January 

25, 1941] 

EVERYBODY SINGS IT, BUT WHO WROTE IT?— 
FRENCH CHARGE THAT AMERICA, WHICH IS 
TUNE OF GOD SAVE THE KING, WAS CRIBBED 
FROM THEM; SONG DETECTIVES TRACE IT TO 
700 A. D. 

The spokesmen of the French Government 
grow harried and vindictive, and accuse their 
erstwhile British allies of many crimes. It 
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was not enough for Britain to have “stolen” 
Egypt, India, Canada, and other valuable 
properties from France. The perfidious Eng- 
lish likewise pilfered the best known song in 
the world—the song which is called God 
Save the King in the British Empire and 
America in the United States. So it is 
charged by the men of Vichy. 

Well, it is pretty late to return an indict- 
ment and swear out warrants for the great 
musical theft, but just to straighen the 
record, who did create the tune of America, 
anyway? The issue is complicated by the 
fact that the song has been, at various times, 
a national hymn not only of America and 
Great Britain but of France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and a score of 
other lands. No other melody is so familiar 
throughout the world, and if the composer 
were to be identified he would undoubtedly 
be given the highest rating that ASCAP 
could bestow. 

Back in the 1890’s a reader asked the New 
York Sun as to the origin of “America” and an 
editor gave this comprehensive answer: “The 
tune was not English originally, though the 
English use it for their royal anthem. It was 
used by the Germans long before it was taken 
up by the English, and we are assured by a 
musical explorer that the Germans got it from 
the Norsemen, who had probably heard it sung 
by the Finns, who most likely captured it from 
the Huns, who doubtless brought it from Asia 
when they entered Europe. It, or something 
like it, was perhaps sung by the Jews in the 
first temple, and they may have borrowed it 
from the Egyptians. It is of a solemn and 
majestic strain, suitable to some of the psalms 
of David.” 

Now, this Sun writer was drawing strongly 
upon his imagination, of course, but he has 
stated the case almost as clearly as the most 
careful of musicologists can. The song we 
call “America” is virtually a world-wide prop- 
erty. 

A few years ago a bona fide music scholar, 
Edward A. Maginty, found that in the eight- 
eenth century the tune was held in honor in 
the Scandinavian countries. It was then be- 
ing sung.in Germany as “Heil dir im Sieger- 
kranz” and across the Rhine as “Dieu sauve 
la France.” 

In England it was stoutly contended that 
a composer, most fittingly named John Bull, 
a favorite of Queen Elizabeth, arranged the 
music around 1600. The basis of Dr. Bull’s 
version appeared to be a Swiss hymn which 
the Protestants of Switzerland were singing 
to celebrate a victory which the army of old 
Geneva won over the Duke of Savoy. 

Obviously, Mr. Maginty thought, the song 
was old 400 years ago. The religious ring of it 
continued to intrigue him, and he delved into 
the scores of the oldest music he could find. 
After turning over countless manuscripts of 
Gregorian chant, or plainsong, of the medie- 
val church, he struck a promising melody. 
He had been looking for a musical prayer for 
a king. In the Book of Hours, attached to the 
Magnificat, for the Saturday before the sev- 
enth Sunday after Pentecost, was this text: 

“Sadoc the priest and Nathan the prophet 
anointed Solomon king in Ghion; and going 
up filled with joy the people shouted ‘Long live 
the king.’” 

This prayer was put to music about the year 
700. And the melody is virtually the “Amer- 
ica” of today, the scholar found. Sc the song 
actually was xnown in ancient and medieval 
as well as modern times. It probably was sung 
in honor of the heads of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire from the ninth century onward, and by 
the sixteenth century was known through- 
out Europe. 

It is entirely likely that John Bull, “doctor 
of musique” and organist to Queen Elizabeth 
and King James, adapted the melody to a 
lively five-step dance called the galliard. 
About 100 years later the celebrated Italian- 
born composer of the French court, Jean- 
Baptiste Lully, appropriated the same tune to 
honor his royal patron Louis XIV. On this 
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basis the French claim ownership of the song 
and now accuse the English of plagiarism. 

Still, it is alleged that another great com- 
poser, Handel of Germany (and later of 
England), arranged the old air into a paean 
for the Hanoverian ruler who became King 
George I of England. 

The song received its chief impetus into 
British favor, however, when Henry Carey, 
the composer of Sally in Our Alley, and 
one J. C. Smith, musician, collabcrated on 
@ patriotic number, God Save Great George 
Our King, in 1740. Carey himself is sup- 
posed to have first sung God Save the 
King in a London tavern, in celebration of 
a@ naval victory by Admiral Vernon. 

When Colonial America repudiated the 
motherland, there was no point to singing 
God Save the King, but the song was too 
good to be dropped. Poets sprang up with 
alacrity to supply new verses for the old 
tune. God Save George Washington fitted 
nicely, and so did God Save the President, 
God Save America, and God Save the 
Thirteen States. John Tasker Howard, the 
historian of American music, finds that a 
suffragette leader as early as 1795 used the 
famous air for a verse beginning— 


God save each female’s right, 
Show to her ravish’d sight 
Woman is free! 


Not until 1832, when the American Na- 
tion was 56 years old, did it receive the 
verses of America which all children know 
s0 well: 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing: 

Land where my fathers died! 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride! 
From ev'ry mountain side 

Let freedom ring! 


The poet was the Reverend Samuel Francis 
Smith, a native of Boston, a graduate of Har- 
vard (class of 1829) and a graduate of Andover 
Theological Seminary (class of 1832). When 
Smith was 23 years old and a student at the 
seminary he was a close friend of Lowell 
Mason, an outstanding American musician 
and a composer of the period. Another 
friend of Mason, William C. Woodbridge, re- 
turned from Europe in 1831 with a stack of 
German books, words and music. Wood- 
bridge turned over the books to Mason, who 
was stumped by the German text. 

“I can’t read these,” Mason told Smith, 
“but they contain good music that I can use. 
Look through them. If you find anything 
particularly good, give me a translation or 
an imitation or something original.” 

One February afternoon of 1832, as Smith 
was sifting the books, he chanced upon the 
tune of God Save the King. 

“I liked the music,” Smith recalled many 
years later. “I glanced at the German words 
at the foot of the page. Under the inspira- 
tion of the moment I went to work and in 
half an hour America was the result. It was 
struck out at a sitting, without the slightest 
idea that it would ever attain the popularity 
it has since enjoyed.” The first time it was 
sung publicly was at a children’s celebration 
of American independence, at the Park Street 
Church, Boston, July 4, 1832. 

Late in life, when Mr. Smith was at a 
reunion of his Harvard class of 1829 his class- 
mate Oliver Wendell Holmes devoted a stanza 
of The Boys to the author of America: 

“And there’s a nice youngster of excellent 
pith— 

Fate thought to conceal him by naming 

him Smith; 

But he chanted a song for the brave and 

the free— 

Just read on his medal, ‘My country’ ‘of 

Thee.’ ” 
WALTER MONFRIED. 


The Legislative Program of the American 
Legion and the American Legion 
Auxiliary 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY DR. RUTH MILLER 
STEESE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I desire to include an address 
delivered by Dr. Ruth Miller Steese, 
State legislative chairman, the American 
Legion Auxiliary, Department of Penn- 
sylvania, over station WKOK, Sunbury, 
Pa., on December 30, 1940, at the regular 
broadcast of the seventeenth district, 
American Legion. 

The address is as follows: 


As the four-county council of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary this afternoon presents 
its last broadcast for the year 1940, it does 
not do it with a backward glance but with 
a forward look. As we glance into the 
future, as we scan the horizon for omens 
and promises, we do so with hope and con- 
fidence. As we face the year of 1941 we 
face it as members united in the greatest 
patriotic organizations in the world today, 
truly great American groups—the American 
Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary— 
united in service to God and country, and 
that country, the United States of America. 

In the American Legion and its Auxiliary 
legislation is the foundation stone of ac- 
tivity. It is the framework upon which all 
interests, all activities are builded. The 
outline, the blueprint for this framework, 
is drawn by the thousands of Legionnaires 
who assemble annually at their national 
conventions. As to the approval of the 
American public following the recent Legion 
convention in Boston, may you determine 
it from some of the editorial appraisal: 

The State Register, Springfield, Ill., stated: 

“The Legion’s far-flung positive program 
avoring universal military training, strength- 
ening our national defense to a maximum 
degree, implementing a powerful army with 
munitions, tanks, and planes, extending 
military training to Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps, constructing a more powerful 
navy, and putting the heel of Americanism 
down on the un-American “fifth columnists,” 
Communists, and other subversive agencies, 
gives red-blooded Americans everywhere a 
heartening thrill as they join in a mighty 
coast-to-coast cheer.” 

Another paper confesses: 

“Not so many years ago orators and edi- 
tors used to work themselves into violent, 
purple wrath about this season over the 
resolutions adopted at the national conven- 
tion of the American Legion. The Legion- 
naires were variously called warmongers, 
sword rattlers, militarists, and the like be- 
cause each year they adopted resolutions 
urging on the Nation armaments and other 
preparations for defense that seemed to 
many of us to be wholly outside the realm 
of reason. We felt that the Legionnaires 
having done their share of a war were try- 
ing to push the rest of us into armed con- 
flict. Now we know they were just years 
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ahead of their time, and that from the be- 
ginning their counsel was sound even 
though the most of us were much inclined 
in those years to refuse to hear and consider 
their warning.” 

A Chicago paper pointed out: 

“The American Legion has a long and glori- 
ous record of standing on the right side of 
questions pertaining directly to national de- 
fense and security. Never once, in all the 
post-war years of weakness, sham, and hypoc- 
risy, did it succumb to the blandishments of 
entrenched pacifists. Year after year it sought 
to call the country back to the fundamental 
principle that our best guaranty of peace was 
a realistic degree of armed preparedness. The 
Legion has always stood for these things— 
peace, preparedness, security, national sover- 
eignty, and dignity.” 

And so I could give you a coast-to-coast 
appraisal of the legislative policy of the Amer- 
ican Legion as adopted at Boston, which con- 
stitutes the legislative program of the Ameri- 
can Legion and its Auxiliary for the year 1941. 
Instead may I outline for you this very valu- 
able, this very constructive, this definitely all- 
American program? May you everyone, man, 
woman, boy, or girl, may you professional man 
or day laborer, may you of any race, class, or 
creed, consider and study this program, for it 
applies to everyone of you who live within the 
boundaries of the United States, who salute 
the Star-Spangled Banner and who enjoy the 
privileges of citizenship. 

May I remind you first of all that our legis- 
lative program is not a selfish one; it is not 
designed to benefit our memtership to the 
exclusion of other groups, Our program in 
scope applies to every American both of today 
and tomorrow. 

The first item on our four-point program 
is national defense. The national-defense 
program of the American Legion is built on 
the foundation of peace through prepared- 
ness. Permanent peace is the objective, pre- 
paredness but a means to that end. The first 
World War did not end war. The first World 
War did not make the worl¢ safe for democ- 
racy. In 1917-18 the United States of Amer- 
ica mobilized over 4,000,000 men. It sent 
over 2,000,000 soldiers to France, Russia, and 
Italy. It spent thirty billions of dollars. It 
loaned ten billions to its Allies. For 20 years 
it has paid the dependents of the dead. For 
20 years it has hospitalized and helped the 
disabled. But these great sacrifices have not 
brought peace to others nor security to our- 
selves. War begets war, and peace begets 
peace. The men of the first World War knew 
they had won nothing by bloodshed. So from 
1920 until now the Legionnaires have urged 
military training and a strong defense as the 
best safeguards against attack. The Ameri- 
can Legion believes that if we attack no one 
and make ourselves so strong that no one will 
attack us, then and then only will we have 
peace. 

The American Legion is for peace, with 
honor, first, last, and always. Therefore, the 
legislative program for national defense this 
year, as in the 20 years past, advocates the 
realization of four objections: 

1. An adequate Army with modern equip- 
ment. 

2. A two-ocean Navy second to none. 

8. The strongest fiying force in the air, 

4. Training of American youth. 

Today we have a national-defense plan in 
operation in the United States but it is not 
a permanent program. Even the draft act is 
not a universal-training plan. It merely 
meets an emergency and expires by its own 
terms in 5 years. Let everyone lend every 
effort toward having these present emergency 
measures amended to provide permanent de- 
fense. 

The second point for your consideration is 
Government protection for World War wid- 
ows and orphans. Government protection 
for disabled veterans and veterans’ depend- 
ents has been the policy of this Government 
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throughout our history. It is now a rather 
late date to try to change that policy. Wid- 
ows and orphans were first provided for by 
national enactment in a resolution of the 
Continental Congress adopted August 4, 1780. 
The first act passed for the benefit of all 
widows and children of Civil War veterans 
was enacted June 27, 1890, and for those of 
the men of the Spanish-American War on 
June 16, 1918. 

It is now 22 years since the close of the 
World War. We believe that the time has 
arrived when the discrimination against pro- 
tection for World War widows and orphans 
should be removed. 

The third item deals with civil-service 
veterans’ preference and employment. On 
this point many laws have already been en- 
acted, and the crying need now is for the 
broadening and clarification of these exist- 
ing laws which can only come about through 
additional legislation. 

The fourth point of our four-point pro- 
gram is a broad one—Americanism. But the 
legislation which we seek this year along the 
lines of Americanism can be outlined briefly 
as follows: 

1. Immigration restriction. 

2. Continuation of the Dies committee. 

3. Increase of personnel of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

As to immigration restriction, we seek to 
eliminate all existing quotas and _ restrict 
completely all immigration for permanent 
residence. We also seek the denial of entry 
to alien visitors who cannot be returned to 
their original homeland, all of this until such 
time as we have been able to cope with and 
solve our own great unemployment problems. 

The continuation of the Dies committee 
needs to carry with it the increase of per- 
sonnel of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. The American Legion asked for the 
creation by Congress of a committee which 
became known as the Dies committee from 
the name of its chairman. The Legion has 
supported it since its creation. When any 
individuals and groups were opposing the 
Dies committee, the Legion always gave its 
thorough endorsement to this type of law- 
ful procedure to advise our country of the 
hidden enemies within our boundaries and 
to awaken our people to this dangerous, 
treacherous threat to our Nation. 

Consistent exposure of these enemies has 
been carried forward by the Dies committee, 
often with the assistance of materials sup- 
plied by officials of the Legion. In spite of 
the clever footwork of alien groups and 
their deliberate or innocently gullible fel- 
low-travelers, the work has gone forward 
steadily. 

The function of the Dies committee, as a 
part of the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment, is to direct the full and complete 
attention of the people of the country to 
subversive groups and individuals and to 
determine from their investigation what 
legislation to recommend through the reg- 
ular standing committee of Congress dele- 
gated to that purpose, so that the law-en- 
forcing agencies will have effective laws 
under which they may prosecute and eradi- 
cate all un-American movements and the 
individuals promoting them. 

It is then the duty of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to seek out these individuals 
and to follow through and assist the Depart- 
ment of Justice in successful prosecution in 
the courts in accordance with the due proc- 
ess of law to the end that these groups and 
these individuals will be entirely eliminated 
from our body politic. 

To that end we are asking for the con- 
tinuation of the committee which has come 
to be known as the Dies committee and 
for adequate provision for increased per- 
sonnel in the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

This is the legislative program of the 


American Legion and the American Legion 
Auxiliary. It is our program because we be- 
lieve in the United States of America. If 
you wish to join with us in a kindred serv- 
ice for God and country—a service in time 
of peace as well as in time of war or national 
emergency—a service which will build a finer, 
a better and a more secure nation, then 
adopt our program and work with us to- 
ward its realization. 
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Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in Bar- 
ron’s, January 27, 1941: 


[From Barron’s of January 27, 1941] 


IS BRITAIN BROKEN?—-EMPIRE ASSETS IN THE 
UNITED STATES STILL TOTAL $5,000,000,000 


(By Herbert M. Bratter) 


The British Empire’s potential dollar re- 
sources are much more extensive than is com- 
monly supposed, and their full utilization in 
the war effort is not a matter which we, as 
potential financiers of the democracies, 
should overlook. There is no need to over- 
look it, not even on the “garden hose” the- 
ory. It is not a question of asking the Brit- 
ish to send us payment for material aid to 
be furnished them. It is not a question of 
delaying the material aid for even an hour. 

Means of British payment are already here, 
and have been for years. They are more 
than ample to cover the $3,000,000,000 plan 
of President Roosevelt. Before examining 
the statistics, let us go over some reasons 
why it is better for us not to overlook any 
assets the British now command here. The 
reasons may not now appear convincing. If 
sO, Well and good. We can then go ahead with 
our eyes open. But let us at least consider 
them, lest later we kick ourselves. 

1. If, as we all hope, the British win the 
war, return or repayment to us in kind of 
the arms and supplies now proposed to be 
furnished will be both unnecessary and un- 
likely. Frankly, what the President proposes 
is a gift, and generally it is so recognized. 
The gift can be financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment only through borrowing or taxation. 
If our people are to be struggling with a 
large post-war debt and taxes, partly caused 
by the material aid to the British, the post- 
war existence of large British Empire and 
other holdings of property and securities in 
the United States is very likely to cause 
self-recrimination and bad feeling here. 

2. If, despite everything, the British are 
forced to seek Hitler’s peace terms, we will 
be in a position of advantage if we have in 
our hands as much as possible of Britain’s 
foreign assets, especially those located here 
and nearby. 

3. If Hitler invades England—and past ad- 
ministration practice is followed, British as- 
sets here will be frozen by the Treasury and 
left in an indefinite state of uncertainty. 
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4. If Hitler dictates the peace, moreover, 
valuable British, Dutch, and other holdings in 
Latin America may fall into Nazi hands, un- 
less, when peace terms are dictated, those 
holdings are no longer European-owned. 

In short, to take over either outright, under 
resale agreement or as collateral against 
leased equipment such assets as the British 
now hold here is not a question of mercenary 
dollar chasing, but a matter of common-sense 
precaution. 

Britain’s dollar resources are not limited to 
cash in banks here. They are not limited to 
British holdings of stccks and bonds which 
can be sold here. They are not limited to 
British-owned real estate, factories, and sim- 
ilar direct business investments here. Nor 
are they limited to all these together, plus 
all the gold and silver held or produced by 
the British, for which metals we maintain 
an unlimited market at fixed prices. 

The war against the Nazis is being fought 
by the whole British Empire and various 
allies. It is a total war. And presumably 
the total dollar resources of the Empire and 
its allies are available for prosecution of that 
war. 

The Empire and its Dutch allies have im- 
portant holdings in the Western Hemisphere 
outside of the United States, not merely col- 
cnies, but valuable direct investments in for- 
eign countries. These investments, located 
in an area which we regard as of vital interest 
to us, would have a value to Americans, a 
dollar value. And certainly we should not 
like to see them fall into Germany’s hands. 
These all are economic assets for use in total 
warfare. 

Now let us see what the British Empire held 
here at the war’s outset or has sent here since, 
and make an estimate of how much thereof 
has been liquidated since. 

When the war began, the British Empire 
held foreign investments in bank accounts, 
securities, and businesses everywhere abroad, 
totaling an estimated $%14,750,000,000. Of 
this, $11,618,000,000 was located in the New 
World, as follows: 


Empire holdings in the 
United States............. $4, 433, 000, 000 
United Kingdom holdings in 


Canada and Newfound- 
EE BI ai once eecnrciccncgenem 2, 685, 000, 000 

Empire holdings in Latin 
es ata eachine Gcensiee an 4, 500, 000, 000 
SO adraicctinciciciniesign icine 11, 618, 000, 000 


Add to this: 


British Empire gold hold- 
ings, Aug. 31, 1939________ 
British Empire gold produc- 
tion, Sept. 1, 1939, through 


2, 407, 000, 000 


Dec. 31, 1940 (estimated)_. 1, 116,000,000 
Canadian silver production 
during the same period_-_- 11, 000, 000 


Total British Empire 
resources in the New 
World during war’s 
A ee 15, 152, 000, 000 


Note that the $15,152,000,000 does not in- 
clude $3,132,000,000 investments of the Brit- 
ish Empire outside of the New World, such 
as rubber and tin properties in Asia, and 
does not include Dutch or de Gaulle-French 
gold or other salable assets. In August 1940 
the Netherlands had investments in the 
United States of all sorts totaling $1,050,000,- 
000, other investments of an unknown 
amount in the New World, and a gold stock 
of about $624,000,000. 

The $15,152,000,000 does, of course, in- 
clude the Empire direct investments in going 
businesses, which may not be readily salable 
to the general public, but which nonethe- 
less have an ascertainable value, as an exam- 
ination of any detailed statement of the 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s present 
business holdings would suggest. 

Merchandise shipments to the British Em- 
pire from the United States from the war’s 
outbreak through December 31, 1940, are es- 
timated at two and six-tenths billion dollars. 
Merchandise imports here from the British 
Empire during the same period totaled one 
and four-tenths billion dollars. Leaving out 
services and other invisible transactions, the 
Empire in 16 months has had to spend one 
and two-tenths billion dollars here for goods 
delivered. 

The British Government has also made 
down payments here on future deliveries of 
supplies, or for plant expansion. To meet 
these outlays, it has raised money in several 
ways. Since the war began, the British have 
liquidated here probably $2.5 billions of gold. 
And they have mobilized dollar securities 
held by their subjects. Exact figures of sales 
from those mobilizations through 1940 are 
not yet available, though they will be made 
available by the Treasury shortly. However, it 
is known that the United Kingdom realized 
here from September 1, 1939, through Decem- 
ber 1940, over $300,000,000 from the sale of 
American securities. 

Assuming that all the gold proceeds and 
securities proceeds have been spent, there still 
remains about $5,000,000,000 out of the $4,- 
433,000,000 worth of assets the British held 
here in 1939 plus the $3,534,000,000 of gold 
holdings and new gold and silver production 
since the war's start. In other words, out of 
these $7,967,000,000 of assets marketable in 
the United States, the British have liquidated 
about $2,975,000,000, and there appear to re- 
main in British hands, as of the end of 1940, 
about $5,000,000,000' worth, which is being 
replenished by Empire new mine production 
of gold at the estimated rate of $850,000,000 
per year. 

Nor should the value as a war chest of the 
large British Empire holdings in Latin 
America and Canada be overlooked. Those 
assets may be hard to liquidate privately 
without serious loss. But they could cer- 
tainly be taken over by a Government cor- 
poration at a reasonable figure. 

The foregoing makes no allowance for 
market price declines affecting securities since 
August 1939. Many of the direct investments 
are not readily liquidable at the values indi- 
cated. Moreover, Canadian commitments, be- 
ing unknown, are not allowed for here. Even 
so, it seems clear, Britain is not yet broke, 
if the Empire’s dollar assets are put into the 
war chest. 
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LETTERS RELATIVE TO SALARY TAX ACT 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


1 This includes allowance for the decline in 
Empire short-term balances here since the 
start of the war, perhaps $175,000,000. 


lowing letters relative to the Public Sal- 
ary Tax Act of 1939: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1940. 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN, 

Assistant Secretary, 

Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Sutuivan: A letter from one 
of the State employees in South Dakota 
raises the question as to whether the Public 
Salary Tax Act of 1939 protects certain State 
employees from retroactive taxation by the 
Federal Government. 

The question is raised particularly with 
reference to the employees of the social se- 
curity department, the highway commission, 
and the unemployment compensation com- 
mission—whose employees’ salaries are paid 
in whole or in part by Federal funds. Will 
you kindly advise me on this point? 

If these employees should be subject to 
retroactive Federal income taxes for the 
years 1934 to 1938, it would doubtless cause 
havoc with their budgets, as I presume in 
many cases they live from month to month. 
Certainly that is true with employees of the 
highway commission—many of whom get 
salaries under $90 per month, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS CASE. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., September 9, 1940. 
Hon. FrRANcIs Cafe, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Case: This is in reply to your let- 
ter of August 31, 1940, inquiring about the 
effect of the Public Salary Tax Act of 1939 on 
State employees paid directly or indirectly by 
the Federal Government. 

As you doubtiess know, the Public Salary 
Tax Act of 1939 expressly provides that the 
compensation of State and local government 
officers and employees shall be subject to the 
Federal income tax. However, title II of that 
act was designed to avoid the retroactive tax- 
ation of the compensation of State and local 
government officers and employees in cases 
where, at the time such compensation was 
earned, it was thought to be exempt, but 
which was found to be taxable because of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in Helver- 
ing v. Gerhardt (304 U.S. 405 (1938)). Since 
the Federal Government had not previously 
sought to tax such compensation, it was con- 
sidered inequitable to apply the income tax 
on such income retroactively. 

However, these considerations do not apply 
in the case of State officers and employees 
whose compensation was paid directly or in- 
directly by the United States or any agency 
or instrumentality of that Government. Be- 
ginning with regulations 86, issued under the 
Revenue Act of 1934, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue consistently took the position that 
such compensation was taxable. That posi- 
tion has been sustained in the case of Han- 
son v. Landy (24 F. Supp. 535 (D. Minn. 1938) ). 
In 1935 the rule was expressly made appli- 
cable to the officers and employees of State 
emergency relief administrations, paid directly 
or indirectly from funds granted to the States 
by the Federal Government (I. T. 2859, C. B. 
XIV-1, 101 (1935)). 

It can be said, therefore, that State offi- 
cials and employees receiving all or part of 
their compensation from the Fe@eral Gov- 
ernment or some instrumentality of that 
Government, had notice, prior to the enact- 
ment of the Public Salary Tax Act, that 
they were bound to pay Federal income tax on 
that part of their compensation paid by the 
Federal Government. The Congress has 
always considered such compensation tax- 
able: Accordingly, section 205 of the Public 
Salary Tax Act provides that compensation 
of State officers and employees paid directly 
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or indirectly by the United States or any 
of its agencies or instrumentalities, shall 
not be considered as compensation within 
the meaning of those sections which exclude 
from the retroactive application of the Fed- 
eral income tax provisions the compensation 
of State officers and employees. 

When the revenue bill of 1940 was under 
consideration in the Senate an amendment 
was proposed and adopted which would have 
provided that no income tax should be as- 
sessed or collected which was attributable to 
compensation received prior to January 1, 
1939, for personal services as a State officer 
or employee even though such compensa- 
tion was paid directly or indirectly by the 
United States. However, that amendment 
was stricken by the conference committee 
and a substitute amendment was proposed 
and enacted. That amendment, found in 
section 401 of the Revenue Act of 1940, pro- 
vides that, if the amount of deficiencies in 
income tax which is attributable to such 
compensation is paid with interest on or 
before March 15, 1941, no civil or criminal 
penalties shall be imposed on account of 
such failure to pay such amount or make 
return of such compensation. 

As the law now stands, therefore, State 
employees who are paid directly or indirectly 
by the Federal Government are liable to 
pay Federal income tax on such income 
earned in past years. However, if such taxes 
are paid before March 15, 1941, no civil or 
criminal penalties will be imposed on the 
taxpayers on account of failure to pay or 
make return of such compensation. 

I trust that the foregoing adequately an- 
swers your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1941. 
Hon. Guy T. HELVERING, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. HELVERING: Our attention has 
been called to the letter which was written 
under date of September 9, 1940, by Hon. 
John L. Sullivan, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, to Hon. Francis Case, Member of 
Congress from South Dakota, which letter 
has since been published in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD. This letter made reply to a 
letter written by Representative Casr under 
date of August 31, 1940, inquiring as to the 
effect of the Public Salary Tax Act of 1939 on 
State employees paid directly or indirectly 
by the Federal Government. 

In Secretary Sullivan’s letter, attention is 
called to the ruling of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, included in Regulations 
86, issued under the Revenue Act of 1934, 
which held that— 

“Tf all or part of the compensation of an 
officer or employee of a State or political sub- 
division thereof is paid directly or indirectly 
by the United States, such compensation (or 
part) is taxable, as, for example, any com- 
pensation paid by the United States to offi- 
cers of the National Guard of a State, or 
compensation paid by a State to officers or 
employees of an agricultural school or col- 
lege wholly or partly out of grants from the 
United States.” 

The letter also called attention to the 
amendment found in section 401 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1940, which provides in effect, 
that while State employees paid directly or 
indirectly by the Federal Government are 
liable to pay Federal income tax, if such in- 
come tax is paid with interest on or before 
March 15, 1941, no civil or criminal penalties 
shall be imposed on account of such faflure 
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to pay such amount or make return of such 
compensation. 

Inasmuch as the ruling of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue included in 
article 643 of regulations 77, issued under 
the Revenue Act of 1932 and rulings under 
previous acts specifically exempted land- 
grant college officers and employees paid in 
whole or part from Federal funds, from the 
requirement of making income-tax returns 
or paying Federal income taxes on such 
salaries, it appears evident that there was no 
intention upon the part of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to require payment of 
Federal income taxes on such salaries prior 
to January 1, 1934, at which time, the rul- 
ings contained in regulations 86 became 
operative. 

We believe also that it was the intent of 
Congress, in including the amendment 
found in section 401, Revenue Act of 1940, 
to require payment of Federal income taxes 
from State officials and employees (includ- 
ing land-grant college officers and em- 
ployees), receiving salaries from funds of 
Federal origin on only such salaries as were 
paid during the years commencing January 
1, 1934. For the Federal Government to 
attempt to collect Federal income taxes from 
land-grant college and other State officials 
and employees paid in whole or part from 
Federal grant funds, for any year or years 
prior to 1934, would not only be unfair 
to such persons, who had complied in good 
faith with regulations 77 and all regula- 
tions previous thereto, but would also work 
great financial hardships on such persons. 
Inasntuch as we are now preparing to send 
copies of Secretary Sullivan’s letter of Sep- 
tember 9, addressed to Representative 
Case, to all land-grant college and university 
presidents, we would appreciate receiving a 
statement from you, copies of which we 
could transmit with the above-mentioned 
letter, indicating that the provisions of sec- 
tion 401, Revenue Act of 1941, have applica- 
tion only to the years since January 1, 1934. 

Very truly yours, 
F. B. MuMForp, 
President. 
T. O. WALTON, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 
CEcIL W. CREEL, 
Assistant Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, January 21, 1941. 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Attention: Mr. Cecil W. Creel, assistant sec- 
retary. 

Sirs: Reference is made to your letter 
dated January 6, 1941, with respect to the 
taxability of compensation received by of- 
ficers and employees of land-grant colleges 
and universities during the period prior to 
January 1, 1934, from funds furnished, in 
whole or in part, by the Federal Government. 

You refer to Assistant Secretary Sullivan’s 
letter dated September 9, 1940, to Repre- 
sentative Francis Case of South Dakota, rel- 
ative to the effect of the Public Salary Tax 
Act of 1939 on State employees paid directly 
or indirectly by the Federal Government, and 
ask in substance whether the provisions of 
section 401 of the Revenue Act of 1940 
(which amended section 205 of the former 
act) are applicable to years prior to January 
1, 1934. 

The Bureau held in article 643 of Regula- 
tions 77, and corresponding articles of prior 
regulations, that with respect to years begin- 
ning prior to January 1, 1934, employees of 
universities receiving salaries paid in part 
or in whole from funds available under the 
Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, who are 
officers or employees of a State, are not re- 





quired to return as taxable income the salary 
so received, and that this was also true with 
respect to the act of August 30, 1890, relat- 
ing to colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, and to the act of 
March 2, 1887, relating to agricultural ex- 
periment stations in such colleges. 

However, effective January 1, 1934, the 
Bureau took the position, as set forth in 
article 116-2 of Regulations 86, approved 
February 11, 1935, that if all or part of the 
compensation of an officer or employee of a 
State or political subdivision thereof is paid 
directly or indirectly by the United States, 
such compensation (or part) is taxable, as, 
for example, any compensation paid by the 
United States to officers or the National 
Guard of a State, or compensation paid by a 
State to officers or employees of an agricul- 
tural school or college wholly or partly out 
of grants from the United States. 

In view of the rule announced in Regula- 
tions 77 and prior regulations, applicable to 
years ended prior to January 1, 1934, the 
Bureau does not construe section 205 of the 
Public Salary Tax Act of 1939, as amended 
by section 401 of the Revenue Act of 1940, 
as requiring the taxation of such compensa- 
tion for years ended on cr before December 
31, 1933. 

Respectfully, 
Guy T. HELVERING, 
Commissioner. 





H. R. 2790—A Substitute Bill for H. R. 
1776—A Bill To Expedite Aid to De- 
mocracies and To Unite America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, it has been my privilege and 
duty to sit in committee for more than 
2 weeks hearing and analyzing testimony 
from many sources on the desirability 
and undersirability of H. R. 1776—the 
so-called lend-lease bill. Out of the 
vast accumulation of evidence presented 
at these hearings have come some rather 
definite convictions. In H. R. 2790, which 
I introduced in the House today as a 
proposed substitute for H. R. 1776, I 
have tried to express not only those con- 
victions but what I believe are also the 
convictions of the vast majority of 
Americans of every walk of life and in 
every section of the country. 

America is happily united in what the 
great bulk of its people want their Gov- 
ernment to do in this emergency. 

Primarily, the American people are 
eager and ready to unite behind a gov- 
ernmental policy which will attain the 
four following objectives: 

First. They want to give all possible 
aid short of war to the democracies. 

Second. They want to build and pre- 
serve the defenses of the United States. 

Third. They want to keep America out 
of the war. 
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Fourth. They want Congress to retain 
its coordinate function in government. 

H. R. 2790 will provide the work- 
ing pattern for an American attitude 
in foreign policy which is in con- 
formity with the heartbeat of America. 
It implements effective aid to Britain and 
her associates, gives the President all the 
discretion necessary to expedite such aid, 
and provides for the complete coordina- 
tion of all defense procurement by either 
this country or other governments. It 
places a dollar limitation upon the pres- 
ent extent of this aid and preserves the 
integrity of Congress. In short, it meets 
every valid argument presented during 
the 2 weeks of hearings before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee by 
proponents of enabling legislation to ex- 
pedite aid to the democracies. I sin- 
cerely recommend to your study and an- 
alysis the desirability of substituting 
H. R. 2790 for H. R. 1776 when the 
matter comes up for debate and decision 
next week. 

Under leave granted me by the House 
and for your convenience I am including 
at this point the full text of H. R. 2790 so 
that Members can see precisely how it 
differs from the original text of H. R. 
1776: 


[H. R. 2790, 77th Cong., 1st sess.] 


In the House of Representatives, Wednesday, 
January 29, 1941 


Mr. Munor introduced the following bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

(Secs. 3, 4, and 7 are not found in H. R. 1776) 


A bill further to promote the defense of the 
United States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as “An act to promote the defense of the 
United States.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act: 

(a) The term “defense article” means: 

(1) Any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, 
or boat; 

(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, material, 
or supply necessary for the manufacture, 
production, processing, repair, servicing, or 
operation of any article described in this 
subsection; 

(3) Any component material or part of or 
equipment for any article described in this 
subsection; 

(4) Any other commodity or article for de- 
fense. 

(b) The term “defense information” means 
any plan, specification, design, prototype, or 
information pertaining to any defense article. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, not more than 
$2,000,000,000 for the purposes of this section. 

(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) shall be available to the Presi- 
dent to enable the extension of aid to the 
government of any foreign country whose 
defense the President, after conference with 
the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief 
of Naval Operations of the Navy, deems vital 
to the defense of the United States. Such 
sums shall be disposed of by making loans 
to any such foreign country which shall be 
repaid in good and valuable considerations in 
raw materials, territorial possessions, or scien- 
tific information on the effectiveness and 
efficiency of modern war materials: Provided, 
That if the President, the Army Chief of Staff, 
and the Chief of Naval Operations agree that 
it is necessary for the defense of the United 
States, the President may give, without con- 
sideration, such sums to the government of 
any foreign country. 
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(c) Loans or gifts made under subsection 
(b) shall be subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as the President may determine, and 
in addition, to the following conditions: 

(1) The proceeds thereof shall be used only 
for the purchase of defense articles and de- 
fense information in the United States; and 

(2) If the President so determines, all 
orders for defense articles or defense infor- 
mation procured in the United States by the 
government of such foreign country shail be 
made through and approved by the Office of 
Production Management, or such other 
agency as the President may designate, in 
order that all procurement for the United 
States and by any foreign government of 
defense articies and defense information may 
be handled through a single agency and 
coordinated. 

(ad) The proceeds of any loan or gift made 
under subsection (b) shall not be made avail- 
able to the government of any foreign coun- 
try until the Secretary of the Treasury has 
certified to the President that such govern- 
ment is unable to provide dollars or dollar 
exchange in the United States to pay for 
further contractual obligations in the United 
States for defense articles or defense infor- 
mation. 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such amounts (in 
addition to amounts appropriated pursuant 
to sec. 3) as may be necessary for the 
purposes of section 5 and for necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses to carry out the pro- 
visions and accomplish the purposes of this 
act. 

Sec. 5. The Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy are hereby authorized to purchase or 
otherwise acquire arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war produced within the juris- 
diction of any country to which section 3 is 
applicable, whenever the President deems 
such purchase or acquisition to be necessary 
in the interests of the defense of the United 
States. 

Sec. 6. The President may, from time to 
time, promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of the provisions of this act; and he may 
exercise any power or authority conferred on 
him by this act through such department, 
agency, or officer as he shall direct. 

Sec. 7. All laws or parts of laws which are 
in conflict with any provisions of this act 
are herewith suspended during the effective 
period of this legislation. 


H. R. 2790 AND H. R. 1776 COMPARED 


In conclusion, I would like to call the 
attention of the House and of the coun- 
try to some of the essential differences 
between H. R. 2790 and H. R. 1776 or 
its companion bill, S. 275. 

In the first place, H. R. 1776 includes 
some provisions which definitely lead 
America closer to war and it includes 
some confusing language which an elas- 
tic interpretation of the bill might give 
the President practically the complete 
war powers which the Constitution re- 
poses in Congress. H. R. 2790 does not 
flirt with fate in any such reckless man- 
ner. It contains nothing which will 
carry us closer to war but it does provide 
for effective and immediate aid to 
Britain and her associates which is des- 
tined to keep war farther away from 
America. 

Next, H. R. 1776 would virtually make 
the American President the commander 
in chief of the Allied armies. It places 
upon him full responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure of British strategy and 
war efforts by forcing him to refuse or 
accept its demands for articles of defense 
and material from the American supply. 
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If a request for a portion of our fleet is 
made and he says “No,” he is liable to the 
charge that his decision contributed to 
the defeat of the English cause should 
defeat unhappily ensue. Or if he gives 
them help of our fleet and they ask for 
the rest his decision of “Yes” or “No” 
might conceivably mean victory or defeat 
for the forces fighting totalitarianism. 
Should he decide to bet the whole Ameri- 
can Fleet on a chance for victory for our 
friends overseas and lose the bet, America 
would face the future with its fleet in for- 
eign hands. Should he refuse to make 
the bet, America would be accused of 
failing to give full cooperation. All of 
this and similar situations represent too 
serious a decision for any one man to 
make. It places the American President 
as the virtual strategist of the whole war. 
It does not contribute to American peace. 
H. R. 2790 compels no such involvement 
of this country in the conduct and deci- 
sions of a war 3,000 miles away. 

Primarily, the need for enabling legis- 
lation to provide aid for England at this 
time was defined as resulting from (a) 
a lack of foreign purchasing power in 
terms of American dollar exchange, and 
(b) a desire to coordinate through one 
office all purchases of all countries for 
defense purposes. H. R. 2790 meets these 
two demands. It authorizes the Presi- 
dent to lend or give to Britain or her 
associates up to $2,000,000,000 upon 
whatever terms he deems advisable and 
it provides that all orders filled under 
the terms of this legislation shall be 
handled through the Office of Production 
Management to secure complete coordi- 
nation of procurement. H. R. 2790 meets 
the problems giving rise to the need for 
new legislation as fully as does H. R. 1776 
and it does so without delegating vast 
new and unlimited powers to the Chief 
Executive. If it is aid to Britain and 
not abdication of democracy which is 
uppermost in our desires, I submit that 
H. R. 2790 will give such aid to Britain 
quicker and more sensibly than would 
H. R. 1776. It will better protect the de- 
fenses of our own country. It will keep 
us further away from war overseas rather 
than injecting us into the middle of the 
fighting as the supply strategist of a 
conflict on three continents. 

Finally, the financial condition of 
America remains a strong bulwark in 
our whole line of defense. H. R. 1776 
permits the lending, exchanging, or giv- 
ing away of the sum total of results thus 
far obtained from this country’s multi- 
billion-dollar defense program, should 
one man decide it to be “in the interests 
of our national defense” so to do. That 
is gambling the Nation’s fate and our 
country’s future on the good judgment 
of one man. That is not the American 
method. It is not in conformity with the 
democratic processes we are all trying to 
preserve and protect throughout the 
world. Above all, it is a reckless and 
dangerous plunge along an uncharted 
course in which Congress absolves itself 
of responsibilities belonging to it by dele- 
gating all authority to the President. 
H. R. 2790 proceeds along American lines 
and with democratic processes. It as- 
sures American taxpayers that they will 
not be required to supply arms and ships 





and munitions and all other defense 
articles to other countries at least until 
these countries show an inability to pro- 
vide purchasing power of their own; it 
then permits the President to give them 
the money if he cannot get adequate se- 
curity for a loan or adequate value in 
return for the $2,000,000,000. If $2,000,- 
000,000 proves insufficient, Congress can 
increase the amount in later legislation 
if the course seems wise; but it retains 
in the hands of Congress “the power of 
the purse” which since 1215 has been 
considered the very basis of free govern- 
ment by free men. 

H. R. 2790 avoids the unprecedented 
delegation of power contained in the lan- 
guage of H. R. 1776—“notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law”—which 
comprises a complete and total surrender 
of authority by Congress and adds the 
removal of all past checks and controls 
to the abdication of all future congres- 
sional authority on the course of our 
national destiny during one of the most 
crucial periods of its existence. H. R. 
1776 is a new declaration of independ- 
ence—of, by, and for the Executive. It 
is also a funeral dirge for an independent 
and effective Congress. H.R. 2790 sim- 
ply assures the country in section 7 that 
there shall be no restrictions of any kind 
on the functioning of this particular leg- 
islation. I hope America will weigh care- 
fully the merits and the hazards of these 
two bills before this House makes the 
momentous decisions it must make next 
week, 





Atlantic State Shippers Oppose St. 
Law:ence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


LETTER AND RESOLUTION FROM THE 
ATLANTIC STATES SHIPPERS ADVISORY 
BOARD AND REPLY 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, facts, not 
impressions, should determine the vitally 
important issue of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. I do not want to fight the public 
development of power, but I cannot sit 
idly by and see a wasteful and unneeded 
navigation project constructed which is 
against the interest of United States com- 
merce, industry, labor, taxpayer, neutral- 
ity, and the Nation itself. 

The following protest and resolution, 
with my reply, are inserted under unani- 
mous consent: 

ATLANTIC STATES SHIPPERS 
ADVISORY BOARD, 
New York, N. Y., January 27, 1941, 
Hon. ALFRED F. BEITER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We are enclosing herewith copy 

or report of our committee on legislation and 
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copy of resolution which was presented to the 
seventeenth annual meeting of the Atlantic 
States Shippers Advisory Board, held in New 
York City on January 9, 1941, and unani- 
mously adopted. 

The report and resolution are self-explana- 
tory and express the opposition of shippers 
and receivers in the States of Delaware, Mary- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia to the 
St. Lawrence waterway and power project. 

This resolution has been forwarded to the 
President of the United States, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

We shall appreciate your giving the views of 
this substantial group of industry studied 
consideration and request that you oppose any 
action having as its purpose the carrying out 
of this project. 

Very truly yours, 
ATLANTIC STATES SHIPPERS 
ADVISORY BOarD, 
By C. J. Gooprgear, General Chairman. 


RESOLUTION 


The Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Boari, representing shippers in Delaware, 
Mew York, New Jersey, Maryland, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Shore of Virginia, and 
Washington, D. C., at a general meeting of the 
membership thereof assembled in the Hotel 
Biltmore, in the city of New York, on the 
9th day of January 1941, does hereby 

Resolve, That the report of the legislative 
committee of th. Atlantic States Shippers 
Advisory Board, in opposition to the revival 
of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, on the grounds that the same 
is economically unsound and detrimental to 
American industry and American labor, and 
unnecessary for the needs of American de- 
fense, be ratified and approved, and that 
copies of said report and of this resolution be 
mailed to the President of the United States, 
Secretary of Stat« for the United States, and 
to the Members of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives; and further 

Resolve, That the members of the associa- 
tion communicate with their respective Con- 
gressmen and Senators of their individual 
cpposition to the said St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project, and that the officers of the 
Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board and 
the legislative committee thereof are in- 
structed to appear in opposition to the said 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project before 
any congressional committee or committees 
that may hold a hearing in connection there- 
with. 


JANUARY 29, 1941. 
Mr. C. J. GOODYEAR, 
General Chairman, Atlantic States Ship- 
pers Advisory Board, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Goopyear: Thank you for tur- 
nishing me with a copy of the protest of the 
Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board to 
the St. Lawrence waterway and power project. 

It is only fair to state that the St. Lawrence 
project holds possibilities of some benefit to 
the United States. I am convinced, however, 
that those advantages are not worth what it 
would cost in money and sectional handicaps. 

My fight against the seaway will go on, and 
I believe it will be joined by millions of 
American citizens who would have to pay the 
bills as they penetrate the tissue of economic 
fallacies upon which the proposal rests. 

I want you to know that I appreciate your 
interest, and I hope you will not hesitate to 
write your views at any time. 

Thanking you again, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED F., BEITER. 


West Coast Academies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CALL-BULLETIN OF 
JANUARY 24, 1941 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial published 
in the Call-Bulletin on January 24, 1941, 
and entitled “West Coast Academies”: 


WEsT Coast ACADEMIES—ARMY, NAvy OFFICERS 
SHOULD HAVE SHARE OF SCHOOLING IN 
PAcIFIC AREA 


Representatives ToLaAN and CosTELLo, of 
California, have introduced bills in Congress 
which, if passed, would establish naval and 
military academies supplementing the present 
establishments at Annapolis and West Point. 

The Tolan measure proposes a “junior” 
Naval Academy for the San Francisco Bay 
region, providing 2 years’ training for pro- 
spective Navy officers, with advanced study 
and ultimate graduation at Annapolis. 

The Costello measure proposes approxi- 
mately the same thing for the Army, suggest- 
ing a southern California location for the 
“junior” West Point. 

These proposals, to be exceedingly unorigi- 
nal, are all right as far as they go, but they 
do not go far enough. 

They represent much more than Congress 
has ever done in the important matter of 
expanding officer-training facilities, and, of 
course, if they comprise all Congress can be 
persuaded to do at this time they should be 
supported—with the hope that Congress will 
deal more extensively and intelligently with 
the problem at some later time. 


INSUFFICIENT 


Mr. TOLAN and Mr. CosTELLo are quite right 
that the Navy and Army need expanded offi- 
cer-training facilities, that the present facili- 
ties at Annapolis and West Point are inade- 
quate though efficient and admirable, and 
that new facilities on the Pacific coast would 
best supply the deficiency. 

The lack of trained officer personnel is an 
equally pressing problem for both the Navy 
and the Army. 

Both establishments require entirely new 
and complete academies, not merely supple- 
menting the present institutions at West 
Point and Annapolis, but independent of 
them. 

These new and complete institutions should 
be on the Pacific coast, because our most 
likely theater of future war is our Pacific coast 
and possessions, and our most menaced zone 
of defense is in the same region. 

The American Navy is already massed in 
the Pacific and American naval officers should 
be trained as close as possible to their area 
of probable service. 


IDEAL TRAINING AREA 


The American Army must come eventually 
and should come quickly to rely on its air 
force as a@ major arm, and the climate and 
terrain of the Pacific coast are unexcelled for 
aviation training. 

It is unlikely to be the policy of our Gov- 
ernment to station its military, naval, and 
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air forces thousands of miles from the most 
probable zone of action and danger. 

Why should the training of officers be 
conducted, at least exclusively, thousands of 
miles from that zone? 

Secretary of War Stimson made the logical 
point in his recent testimony before a con- 
gressional committee that the mere fact of 
having millions of men in training does not 
mean we have an Army of millions of men 

The real strength of our defensive estab- 
lishments is measured by the number of 
completely trained men in service. 


LACK OF OFFICERS 


The worst present obstruction to increas- 
ing that real strength is the shortage of 
rained officers. 

The Annapolis and West Point academies 
are not removing that obstruction and are 
not capable of doing so. 

There should be at least one entirely new 
military academy and at least one entirely 
new naval academy, duplicating and multi- 
plying the vital functions of existing insti- 
tutions. 

The Tolan and Costello measures would 
improve the situation, and should have the 
full support of the California delegation in 
Congress. 

But let them be regarded as a beginning 
and not an end, in accomplishing a perma- 
nent program for the defense and security of 
America. 





Let’s Be Serious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE McKEESPORT (PA.) 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted by the House, I place in 
the Recorp a very timely editorial from 
the McKeesport Daily News, McKeesport, 
Pa., that appeared in the Saturday issue, 
January 18, 1941. 

It is time for the Congress of the United 
States to quit petty bickering and head- 
line seeking in order to legislate for the 
best interests of the people of this Nation. 
I believe this editorial is very timely in 
view of the crisis that faces this Congress 
in this crucial period of our history: 
[From the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News of 

January 18, 1941] 
LET’S BE SERIOUS 

The American people, we believe, would 
like to see the hearing on the aid-to-Britain 
bill devoid of the petty bickering and squab- 
bling that customarily attends such sessions 
in Washington. 

The nature of the proposal and the seri- 
ousness of the international situation should 
preclude this. However, news reports indi- 
cate that the hearing is fast turning into one 
of those spectacles of touchy tempers and 
sharp tongues of which we have had too many 
in the past. 

It is difficult to place the blame. Both 
sides have in the last 2 days been guilty, 
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particulariy Representatives TinKkHaM and 
FisH, who are opposing the measure, and 
Committee Chairman BLoom, one of the chief 
supporters. 

We cite this example from the running ac- 
count of yesterday's session while Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson was testifying: 

“Mr, TrinkHaAM, I have been in public office 
during two wars. 

“Mr. BLoom. There won’t be time to hear 
your Spanish War experiences. 

“Mr. TrinxHaM. I’m not going to be inter- 
fered with any longer. If I want to read any- 
thing I’m going to do it. I’m a member of 
this committee. 

“Representative LuTHER A. JOHNSON. I ob- 
ject. 

“Mr. Boom. Objection sustained.” 

Then Mr. Stimson resumed his testimony 
of the vital question of British warships 
using American ports, with Mrs. EpITH 
Nourse Rocers, Republican, Massachusetts, 
asking the questions: 

“Mrs. Rocers. I am asking that no ‘gag 
rule’ be applicd to me. 

“Mr. Bioom. I object to the use of the term 
‘gag rule,’ after Mr. TrinKHAM has been al- 
lowed 50 minutes. 

“Representative CHarLes Eaton. I object 
to this warfare in the committee while the 
world faces the greatest crisis in its history.” 

Mr. Stimson then went on, to be stopped a 
moment later as the committee members 
tossed a few more barbs back and forth along 
the bench. At one time Fish and BLoom 
tangled so heatedly that their voices rose in 
shouts. 

We can understand the strained nerves of 
the committee as they fight for advantage in 
the record. And we also can appreciate that 
men, and women, charged with the great re- 
sponsibility of decision on a bill so important 
could not be expected to deliberate with all 
decorum. 

But we appeal to them on the seriousness 
of the question. Both sides, we believe, 
should be willing to give way so that the 
proposal can be probed with latitude. The 
purpose is not alone to inform Congress but 
to acquaint the American people with every 
phase of the step that they are being asked 
to take. 

Political advantages or disadvantages 
should have no place in the minds of the 
committeemen. The matter before them is 
too big for that. It should not be a question 
of success or failure in elections to come 
but rather the security and the future of the 
American people. 





- Discrimination in Beet Acreage Allotment 
for 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE DENVER POST, 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE CITY OF 
GREELEY, COLO., AND A TELEGRAM 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Denver Post, of Denver, Colo., of January 


25, 1941, and certain resolutions passed 
by the city of Greeley, Colo., dated Jan- 
uary 27, 1941, and a certain telegram: 


[From the Denver Post of January 25, 1941] 


Anyway you look at it, the ruling by the 
Department of Agriculture that American 
farmers must plant fewer acres to sugar 
beets this year is an outrage. In the first 
place, what right has any governmental bu- 
reau in a supposedly free country to tell 
farmers what they may or may not raise? 
Where does the Government get the au- 
thority to compel farmers to reduce produc- 
tion of a nonsurplus crop? Apparently, this 
has ceased to be a free country. 

Sugar is an essential food. It is the only 
essential food of which this country produces 
less than it must have. We raise a surplus 
of everything else we have to have. Every 
acre planted to sugar beets is an acre taken 
out of competition with some surplus crop. 
Yet screwball bureaucrats in Washington are 
telling American farmers that the sugar-beet 
acreage, which was 979,000 acres in 1940, must 
be cut to 820,000 acres in 1941! 

Of all the large nations on earth, the 
United States is the only one which has 
adopted the idiotic policy of curtailing pro- 
duction of an essential food so its people 
will be forced to depend upon foreign sources. 
There isn’t any other country which produces 
less sugar than it can use and at the same 
time curtails and reduces its own sugar pro- 
duction. 

Eight years ago the New Dealers made up 
their minds, or let it be known that they had 
made up their minds, to kill the beet-sugar 
industry in the United States. Their excuse 
for this death sentence was that the industry 
is inefficient. Why do they say it is ineffi- 
cient? Because it costs more than cane sugar 
produced in tropical countries with the 
cheapest kind of labor. On that basis vir- 
tually every American industry could be con- 
victed of inefficiency. Production costs are 
higher in the United States because American 
workmen have the highest living standards of 
any workers on the face of this earth. 

One of the rottenest things about the cut 
in the sugar-beet acreage quota is the basis 
used, Instead of taking the average produc- 
tion over a period of years, Government offi- 
cials based the 1941 quota largely upon the 
last 3 years. Most of these were bad years 
for the Rocky Mountain area as a result of a 
drought cycle. But for all the other sugar- 
beet areas in the country, they were years of 
the highest production. 

The acreage allotted for 1941 to the beet 
farmers of Colorado, Nebraska, and southern 
Wyoming is 38 percent less than their average 
for the last 15 years. And it is 60 percent less 
than the largest acreage they ever planted to 
beets. No other area in the Nation has been 
cut so severely. It is the rankest kind of 
discrimination. 

Don't let anybody kid you into believing 
that the slash in Colorado’s sugar-beet acre- 
age affects only a few farmers. The reper- 
cussions of this slash in beet-sugar produc- 
tion will be felt in every community and by 
every class of people in this State. President 
Kemp, of the Great Western Sugar Co., has 
warned that, with the acreage reductions, 
“operation of all [beet slicing] plants will 
not be economically feasible.” That means 
loss of employment for factory workers. 
Fewer jobs will be available on the farms. 
The sugar companies won’t use as much coal 
as usual in their factories. That means re- 
duced employment for coal miners. Rail- 
roads will lose beet tonnage. And so the 
effects will be felt all down the line. 

As a result of the development of sugar- 
beet culture, northern Colorado has become 
the greatest lamb-feeding area in the Nation. 
Cutting down the sugar-beet acreage will re- 
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sult in a reduction in lamb feeding. The 
supply of beet tops and of beet pulp for 
stock-feeding operations will be cut. 

What are farmers, who have borrowed 
money on beet land, going to do when they 
can’t grow beets? Many of them can’t find 
a@ substitute crop which will bring in the 
Same amount of revenue. Perhaps they can 
go on relief. Their land will be assessed just 
as much as when it was producing beet crops. 
But the Cuban cane-sugar producers, who are 
to profit from the reduction in American 
beet-sugar acreage will not pay the taxes of 
American farmers. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the city of Greeley is the county 
seat of the county of Weld, in the State of 
Colorado, which is one of the largest agri- 
cultural counties in the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas the growing of sugar beets has 
become the principal agricultural crop in 
said county, and the farmers of said county 
have largely based their entire economy on 
the growing of sugar beets; and 

Whereas the city of Greeley, in common 
with many other towns in the county and in 
the State of Colorado, are to a great extent 
dependent on the sugar-beet industry and 
have sugar factories for the processing of 
sugar beets as their principal industrial activ- 
ity; and 

Whereas any curtailment of the amount 
of crop or the right to grow sugar beets 
would cause great economic confusion and 
require readjustment of the agricultural pro- 
gram in this county; and 

Whereas such curtailment of crop would 
greatly reduce the amount of employment on 
the farms and in the sugar mills processing 
said crop, and would reduce the amount of 
labor available for residents of this city and 
county and would greatly increase poverty 
and unemployment in the city and county 
and would add to the tax burden for provid- 
ing food and clothing for unemployed: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
ot Greeley, Weld County, Colo., protests the 
reduction in the allotment of sugar-beet 
acreage to the State of Colorado and requests 
that the matter of such allotment be recon- 
sidered and the acreage allocated to the State 
of Colorado be increased; 

That copies of this resolution be mailed to 
the Honorable Claude C. Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C., with the request that 
further consideration be given the allotment 
of sugar beets allocated to the State of 
Colorado; 

That a copy c* this resolution be sent to 
Hon. Atva ApaMs and to the Honorable 
EpwiIn C. JonHnson, Senators of the United 
States for the State of Colorado, and to Hon. 
Wi..1aM §S. HILL, Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States for the Second 
Congressional District of the State of Colo- 
rado, with the request that each of them 
shal. do all in his power to increase said 
allotment. 

The above resolution was passed unani- 
mously by the City Council of Greeley, Weld 
County, Colo. 


EaTon, CoLo., January 27, 1941. 
Hon. CLAUDE WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture: 

As a farmer and livestock feeder we protest 
to you against the apparently very unfair 
discrimination against the beet growers of 
Colorado, occasioned by the recent acreage 
allotments that were determined by your 
office. We think this allotment should be 
revised to the end that we are on the same 
basis as other beet-producing States. 

THE EATON INVESTMENT Co. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress will soon be called upon to deal 
with legislation of the most far-reaching 
consequence to the future welfare of our 
country; legislation that will involve 
policies and issues in which the very 
existence of our form of government 
may be at stake. 

Many people whom I have the honor 
to represent, realizing the danger at- 
tendant upon a course of action by the 
Congress that may involve the people 
of this country in the conflict raging in 
European countries on the other side of 
the Atlantic, insist that their Repre- 
sentative in Congress retain the powers 
conferred upon the Congress by the Con- 
stitution and follow a course in dealing 
with proposed legislation that will keep 
this country out of war. 

As a Member of Congress charged with 
the grave responsibility of representing 
the people of the First Congressional 
District of Idaho at the Nation’s Capital, 
and the responsibility of casting their 
vote on all legislation that comes before 
the House of Representatives, I deeply 
appreciate their fine assistance in advis- 
ing me of their views on international 
affairs. 

In fulfilling the sacred trust of repre- 
senting the people of Idaho and casting 
their vote, you may be assured that it 
will be my constant endeavor to follow a 
course intended to promote the welfare 
of the people of Idaho and of our Nation. 

In my study of national affairs, I have 
taken seriously the advice of our first 
President, George Washington, in his 
Farewell Address to the American peo- 
ple. Also, as a member of the resolutions 
committee of the Democratic Party at 
the recent convention in Chicago, I 
helped to draft the declaration of the 
principles on which the Democratic Party 
stands, which were adopted and an- 
nounced to the people of this country. 
Now I stand upon the platform which 
was adopted at the national convention 
when it laid down these cardinal prin- 
ciples: 

The American people are determined that 
war, raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa, shall 
not come to America. 

We will not participate in foreign wars, and 
we will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas, except in case of attack. We favor 
and shall rigorously enforce and defend the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The direction and aim of our foreign policy 
has been, and will continue to be, the security 
and defense of our own land and the main- 
tenance of its peace. 

To make America strong, and to keep 
America free, every American must give of 


his talents and treasure in accordance with 
his ability and his country’s needs. We must 
have democracy of sacrifice as well as de- 
mocracy of opportunity. 

To insure that our armaments shall be im- 
plements of peace rather than war, we shall 
continue our traditional policies of the good 
neighbor; observe and advocate international 
respect for the rights of others, and for treaty 
obligations; cultivate foreign trade through 
desirable trade agreements; and foster eco- 
nomic collaboration with the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Particularly do I propose to adhere to 
these great principles adopted after much 
deliberation, announced to the country, 
and on which the Democratic Party was 
returned to power. 

In this solemn hour when the destiny 
of our country is in the balance, it is 
my feeling that our efforts should be di- 
rected to working out some constructive 
plan to bring the nations of the world 
into accord, and eStablish an interna- 
tional authority with power to settle all 
international disputes and prevent war 
in the future. I do not believe that we 
can undo the damage that the people of 
the world have sustained as a result of 
the present war by throwing the Amer- 
ican youth into this disastrous conflict. 
Let us build up our defenses and increase 
the power of our Nation to the point 
that, when the present conflict subsides, 
we can point the way and actively par- 
ticipate in the peace deliberations that 
will restore the family of nations to 
peaceful pursuits and the rebuilding of 
their countries and institutions, with the 
bulwark of an international tribunal 
with policing powers to safeguard man- 
kind from devastation and destruction 
in future wars. 

I think that this should be our place 
in the international affairs and do not 
believe that we should sacrifice the blood 
of our youth or the treasure of our coun- 
try in spreading this terrible conflict. 





St. Louis Jefferson Memorial 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
RicH] on January 13, at a time when I 
was called from the Chamber, made some 
references in regard to the Jefferson Me- 
morial in the city of St. Louis. He 
complained that an effort was being 
made to expend $35,000,000 in building 
this memorial. Then, Mr. Ricu referred 
to the fact that there was a Jefferson 
Memorial in St. Louis that comprised 
1,200 acres and a beautiful building con- 
structed thereon. He quoted various acts 
of Congress as well as limitations on ap- 
propriation bills but the latest outburst 
was due to the fact that the W. P. A. had 
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allocated $678,980 from the funds ap- 
propriated for relief and work relief, 
charging that the allocation was un- 
lawful. 

We have a beautiful park in St. Louis 
which comprises over twelve hundred 
acres of ground, and in one corner of that 
park is a building which some have held 
to be a memorial to Thomas Jefferson. 
The fact of the matter is when the 
world’s fair was held iu St. Louis, shortly 
after the turn of the century, the city of 
St. Louis permitted the fair to be held in 
Forest Park. The building that Mr. Ricu 
calls the Jefferson Memorial was pre- 
sented to St. Louis by those who were in 
charge of the world’s fair in apprecia- 
tion of the city of St. Louis permitting 
them to use the park. It now houses the 
Lindbergh trophies which were presented 
to him after his flight across the ocean. 

When the conferences were held in 
reference to the Jefferson Memorial on 
the river front of St. Louis, Mr. Hopkins, 
the Administrator of the Work Projects 
Administration, was the first approached. 
He frankly told the commission which 
was named as a result of an act of Con- 
gress that it would be a proper W. P. A. 
project to do the landscape work after 
the site had been secured and the build- 
ings removed but that until then the W. 
P. A. would have nothing whatever to do 
with the project. 

The site was secured, the buildings have 
been removed, and now they are ready tor 
the landscape work. Six hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand nine hundred 
and eighty dollars has been set aside for 
this purpose but it will be done entirely 
by W. P. A. labor and not one additional 
man, so far as I can learn, will be added 
to the W. P. A. rolls, but W. P. A. em- 
ployees will be transferred from other St. 
Louis projects. 

This morning I received a letter from 
the Work Projects Administration signed 
by the Acting Commissioner, Mr. Fred R. 
Rauch. Iinsert that under leave granted 
as part of my remarks. It explains the 
situation in detail and points out justifi- 
cation for the action taken by the W. P. A. 
which Mr. Ricuw complained of. The 
letter follows: 

FEDERAL WorRKS AGENCY, 
WorkK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1941. 
The Honorable JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR Mr. CocHRAN: My attention has 
recentiy been called to the remarks of Con- 
gressman RosBert F. Ricu, of Pennsylvania, 
relative to the extension of improvements at 
the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
area at St. Louis, as reported in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, January 13, 1941. Congress- 
man RIcH cited several portions of congres- 
sional acts which he considered pertinent 
to W. P. A. participation in the construction 
of the memorial, and stated that, in his opin- 
ion, the allocation from funds appropriated 
for relief and work relief to the Federal Works 
Agency, which was approved in a Presidential 
letter of December 13, 1940, is unlawful. 

The applicability of Congressman RICcH’s 
remarks to the project in question, which is 
designated as official project No. 165-2-55-220, 
has been carefully examined. The Congress- 
man’s first citation is from the Appropriation 
Act of 1940, found on page 50 of Public, No. 
640, Seventy-sixth Congress, as follows: 

“Provided further, That no part of the fore- 
going appropriations for the National Park 
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Service shall be available for the payment of 
the salaries or expenses of any employee of 
the National Park Service assigned to duties 
in connection with the Jefferson National] Ex- 
pansion Memorial in St. Louis, Mo.” 

With respect to the funds furnished by the 
National Park Service, which is the sponsor 
of the project in question, you are advised 
that the proposal submitted to this Adminis- 
tration by the National Park Service states 
that its contribution represents “contributed 
funds—by authority of Executive Order 
7253." This Executive order, dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, allocated to the Secretary of the 
Interior, from the funds made available by the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, 
the sum of $6,750,000 for the acquisition and 
development of the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial area. It would not appear 
that this aliocation is subject to the restric- 
tion cited by Congressman Ricw. With re- 
spect to the reference to land acquisition, the 
project in question does not involve the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds appropriated to 
this Administration or of Federal funds ap- 
propriated or allocated to the National Park 
Service for the acquisition of land, since the 
project will operate on land which is presently 
publicly owned. 

Congressman Ricuw’s second citation, from 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1941, pages 9 and 10, Public Reso- 
lution No. 88, Seventy-sixth Congress, para- 
graph (b), is as follows: 

“No Federal construction project, except 
flood-control and water-conservation projects 
authorized under other law, shall be under- 
taken or prosecuted under the appropriations 
in this joint resolution unless and until 
there shall have been allocated and irrevo- 
cably set aside Federal funds sufficient for 
its completion.” 

This citation does not appear to be perti- 
nent to the issue at hand, since the approved 
project provides only for grading, landscap- 
ing, and improvements to existing facilities. 
No funds will be expended for any work which 
involves the construction of new facilities, 
unless and until the necessary funds for its 
completion have been irrevocably set aside. 

Congressman Ricn’s third citation is from 
section 11, paragraph (c), of the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1941, 
as follows: 

“Except as authorized in this joint resolu- 
tion, no allocation of funds shall be made to 
any other Federal agency from the appropria- 
tion in this joint resolution for any Federal 
agency. No such allocation shall be made 
for the exercise of the functions of the Radio 
Division or the United States Film Service 
transferred to the Office of Education of the 
Federal Security Agency.” 

If this citation is intended to infer that 
approval of the project in question repre- 
sented an allocation to the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, it should 
be noted that the project, like the great ma- 
jority of those operated under the W. P. A. 
program, represents an authorization to the 
Work Projects Administration for Missouri 
to expend under its State program $678,980 
out of the funds appropriated to this Admin- 
istration. These funds will be expended di- 
rectly by the Work Projects Administration, 
and the project in no way represents a direct 
allocation to the National Park Service or 
any other Federal agency. It is appropriate, 
however, to point out that section 1 (b) of 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1941, gives specific authority for 
the prosecution of both Federal and non- 
Federal projects, and section 10 (a) of the 
same act gives specific authority to the Com- 
missioner to transfer funds to other Federal 
agencies for the operation of projects of the 
type specified in subsection (b) of section 
1, which are within the scope of the func- 
tions usually carried out by such agencies. 

The project as a whole is a desirable one 


from the point of view of the W. P. A. pro- 
gram, since it permits more than 85 percent 
of the funds appropriated to this Adminis- 
tration to be used for the payment of wages 
and salaries of certified workers. Since the 
project provides work for needy persons on a 
useful public project, it would appear to 
conform with the of the appropria- 
tion made to this Administration in the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, fiscal 
year 1941. 
Very truly yours, 
Frep R. RAUCH, 
Acting Commissioner. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON, OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following speech which 
I prepared for delivery at the annual con- 
vention of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, held in Baltimore, Md., on Jan- 
uary 26, 1941: 


The American people were never more 
united in a common purpose than they are 
today in their determination to place this 
Nation’s defenses at a point of strength suffi- 
cient to withstand the onrushing tide of 
armed aggression. For the preservation of 
our cherished life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness, we are today forming what may 
well become democracy’s last great line of 
resistance to the encroachments of totali- 
tarian despotism. 

We cannot contemplate the uncertain pros- 
pects of the future without realizing the 
extreme gravity of the situation which now 
confronts America; nor can we attempt any 
estimate of the dangers which lie ahead with- 
out apprehending at once the unparalleled 
need for the adoption of defense measures 
on an unprecedented scale. Ours is one 
great supreme efiort for total national de- 
fense which must not fail. 

Equally as important as our appreciation 
of the need for increased strength is our 
recognition of the internal forces which 
induce weakness and promote debility. In 
appearing before you this afternoon for the 
purpose of striking a blow against our one 
most insidious fce, I categorically state the 
following self-evident truths: 

1. Alcohol is destructive of the forces which 
make men and nations strong. 

2. Alcohol is wasteful of a nation’s wealth 
needed for constructive purposes. 


8. Alcohol is detrimental to a nation’s 
progress and instrumental in its retro- 
gression. 


4. Alcohol is the killer of a nation’s physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual vitality. 

No thoughtful American would deny the 
truth of a single one of these siatements. 
No patriotic American would scoff at the 
words of warning carried in these state- 
ments. But the unfortunate fact is that 
our national aititude toward alcohol and 
the liquor traffic has been conditioned to such 
a high degree of indifference that millions 
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of Americans are no longer sensitive to the 
injurious qualities of alcoholic beverages, nor 
are they fully aware of the burden which it 
imposes on our national strength. To wit- 
ness the fact that the American people are 
willing to endure—at this time when every- 
thing should be concentrated on the effort 
to gain strength needed to stand off the 
menace of armed ion—to witness their 
willing endurance of the liquor traffic is to 
fully realize that the American people have 
been tricked into a false line of reasoning 
which carries to a false sense of security on 
the subject of alcohol. 

If a sad state of public indifference to the 
evils of alcohoi obtains throughout our land 
today that is not the expressed will of the 
American people but rather the direct result 
of a hideous brand of propaganda which 
seeks to make what is a lie the truth, and 
what is the truth a lie. We find the climate 
of public thinking still beclouded by th 
misty arguments and flimsy pretenses of those 
alcoholic missionaries who were once bold 
to preach the gospel that to legalize the man- 
ufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages 
would be no mistake and could do no harm. 
The time has come to lift the veil of propa- 
ganda and look down on the real facts. The 
American people cannot longer fail to real- 
ize that alcohol is no friend of national 
defense. 

The recent fate of France should stand 
before us as a grim reminder of disaster. 
At the outset of the present European war 
these two significant facts were known about 
the reputatior of the French Republic, first, 
that her Army was the best trained in all 
the world, second, that her per capita con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages was higher 
than that of any other European nation. 
We may charge the fall of France to a num- 
ber of factors but yet we cannot dismiss 
the expressed judgment of the French peo- 
ple themselves when we recall that on Au- 
gust 24 last there came from Vichy a 
tersely worded news dispatch which read as 
follows: “A government spokesman said to- 
day that alcohol was one of the chief causes 
of the moral collapse of France under 
attack.” 

Yesterday France came to grips with a 
Germany so intent on success and victory 
that she established a higher standard of 
self-discipline and sobriety than ever at- 
tempted by the French people. Today, Ger- 
many being more intent than ever on suc- 
cess and victory, bas pushed to even higher 
levels, her standards of self-discipline and 
sobriety. 

Will tomorrow find America softened by 
alcohol for the same sort of moral collapse 
which spelled disaster for France or will we 
be found hardened for any possible test of 
strength? 

To those who evince no concern over this 
particular problem, I say give me an answer 
to the War Department’s latest report that 
every other applicant (approximately 50 per- 
cent) is rejected for regular service in the 
United States Army because of failure to 
meet minimum standards of physical 
well-being. Does such an alarming revela- 
tion make for peace of mind? I rather 
think that it serves as a severe warning for 
us. Whatever excuse might be offered for 
this situation, we still cannot ignore the 
words of the world’s greatest military strat- 
egist and leader, Gen. Robert E. Lee who 
once said, “My experience through life has 
convinced me, that while moderation and 
temperance in all things is commendable, 
total abstinence from spirituous liquors is 
the best safeguard of morals and health.” 

Anyone who is familiar with the fatal prop- 
erties of alcohol well knows that it under- 
mines the nervous system which is the source 
of power and endurance. Addressing a 
group of young men about to enter their col- 
lege careers, the president of Colgate Uni- 
versity recently said, “Alcohol is poison and 
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should be so classed. The very word ‘intoxi- 
cation’ reveals that. The toxic properties are 
well known. While methyl or wood alcohol 
is more poisonous than ethyl or grain alcohol 
the difference is principally one of degree. 
Methyl alcohol does seem to have a special 
effect upon the optic nerve, causing perma- 
nent blindness, but both attack nerve tis- 
sues,” 

Alcohol] not only dissipates manpower, it 
wastes national wealth. Since repeal in 1933 
we have spent $20,000,000,000 in the United 
States for liquors, not including bootleg 
liquor. We are now spending more than 
three and one-half billions annually for 
liquor, and I am advised that our imports 
from England of Scotch whisky are so enor- 
mous that for many months when the Brit- 
ish were buying from American manufactur- 
ers hundreds of airplanes, tanks, and other 
pieces of mechanized equipment our whisky 
purchases were the chief factor in maintain- 
ing a favorable balance of trade for Great 
Britain. 

The total sum spent on alcohol annually 
is not represented in these figures alone 
which merely account for outright sale of 
alcoholic beverages. The indirect costs of the 
liquor business run into still more billions, 
as witness the size of our crime bill which 
is estimated at $15,000,000,000 a year. Con- 
sider for a moment the millions spent to 
afford medical care and treatment for alco- 
holics. In this year 1941, at a time when 
billions are needed for defense expenditures, 
how can we afford to dissipate so sizable a 
portion of our national income? 

To those who are not disturbed by the 
fact that our per capita consumption of 
alcoholic beverages reached the high of 
14.14 gallons in 1940; to those who would 
ignore the fact that the estimated drink 
bill of the United States in 1940 was $4,500,- 
000,000; to those who would trifle with an 
evil which contributed to the moral collapse 
of France; to those who would overlook the 
fact that arrests for drunkeness were three 
times as great in 1939 as they were in 1932, 
the year before repeal; to those ‘who would 
defy the findings of science and scoff at 
standards of morality; to those who would 
listen to the false siren of propaganda, be- 
lieve her lie, till she lulls them into a false 
sense of security, I would direct their atten- 
tion to President Roosevelt’s recent inau- 
gural address in which he pointed out that 
a nation, like a person, has a body, mind, 
and spirit and, like a person, to be strong 
must possess a full measure of physical, 
mental, and spiritual vitality. This Nation’s 
mighty effort to gain strength must go for- 
ward but it cannot be advanced under the 
influence of alcohol, which is destructive of 
the vital forces that give men and nations 
strength. 

To you members of the Anti-Saloon 
League, I say, charge this atmosphere of 
complacency with the thunder of fiery pro- 
test. This slumbering public indifference, 
rudely awaken it. This blindness to the 
harm done by alcohol, bring it to the light 
with facts. This veil of advertising and 
propaganda behind which ride the evils of 
the liquor traffic, expose it. Do these things 
to give this Nation added strength. Do 
them now. You must. 

National advertising, on an unparalleled 
scale, has been employed to weaken all lines 
of resistance to alcohol. What do we see in 
our newspapers and magazines—attractive, 
carefully worded, skillfully designed adver- 
tisements which begin wit.. the brazen as- 
sumption that drinking is no evil and end 
with deceptive claims as to the values of alco- 
holic beverages. Thousands of dollars are 
spent daily to perpetuate the lie that beer is 
real food while hardly a penny is given to 
advance the truth that milk is nutritious. 

Interests of the liquor traffic have spared 
no effort in their attempt to drape the white 
linen of virtue over the naked evil of drink- 
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ing. For instance, the word saloon you made 
too harsh for social respectability, so expo- 
nents of the liquor traffic now describe drink- 
ing places as cocktail lounges. A cocktail 
lounge, however, is no different from a saloon 
except for the absence of a brass rail and the 
presence of women. The brass rail with all 
its manifold evils hardly seems worse than 
the spectacle of dragging the motherhood of 
our Nation down to the places of drinking. 

Col. Robert G. Ingersoll once spoke these 
words: “I am aware that there is a prejudice 
against any man engaged in the manufacture 
of alcohol. I believe that from the time it 
issues from the coiled and poisonous worm 
in the distillery until it empties into the hell 
of death, dishonor, and crime, that it de- 
moralizes everybody that touches it, from its 
source to where it ends. I do not believe 
anybody can contemplate the subject without 
becoming prejudiced against the liquor 
crime.” 

“All we have to do, gentlemen, is to think 
of the wrecks on either bank of the stream 
of death; of the suicides, of the insanity; of 
the poverty, of the ignorance, of the destitu- 
tion; of the little children tugging at the 
faded and weary breasts of weeping and des- 
pairing wives; of the talented men of genius 
it has wrecked, and when you think of the 
jails, the almshouses, of the asylums, of the 
prisons, of the scaffolds upon either bank, 
I do not wonder that every thoughtful man 
is prejudiced against this stuff called alcohol. 

“Intemperance cuts down youth in its vigor, 
manhood in its strength, and age in its weak- 
ness. It breaks the father’s heart, bereaves 
the doting mother, extinguishes natural af- 
fections, blots out filial attachments, blights 
parental hope, and brings down mourning 
age in sorrow to the grave. It produces 
weakness, not strength; sickness, not health; 
death, not life. It makes wives widows; 
children orphans, fathers fiends, and all of 
them paupers and beggars. It feeds rheu- 
matism, nurses gout, welcomes epidemics, 
invites cholera, imports pestilence and em- 
braces consumption. It covers the land with 
idleness, misery, and crime. It fills your 
jails, supplies your almshouses, and demands 
your asylums. It engenders controversies, 
fosters quarrels, and cherishes riots. It 
crowds your penitentiaries and furnishes vic- 
tims to your scaffolds. It is the lifeblood 
of the gambler, the element of the burglar, 
the prop of the highwayman, and the sup- 
port of the midnight incendiary. It counte- 
nances the liar, respects the thief, esteems 
the blasphemer. It violates obligations, rev- 
erences fraud, and honorsinfamy. It defames 
benevolence, hates love, scorns virtue, and 
slanders innocence. It incites the father to 
butcher his helpless offspring, helps the hus- 
band to massacre his wife, and the child to 
grind the paricidal axe. It burns up men, 
consumes women, detests life, curses God, 
and despises heaven. It suborns witnesses, 
nurses perjury, defiles the jury box, and stains 
the judicial erimine. It degrades the citi- 
zen, debases the legislator, dishonors states- 
men, and disarms the patriot. It brings 
shame, not honor; terror, not safety; despair, 
not hope; misery, not happiness, and with 
the malevolence of a fiend, it calmly sur- 
veys its frightful desolation, and unsatisfied 
with its havoc, it poisons felicity, kills peace, 
ruins morals, blights confidence, slays repu- 
tations, and wipes out national honors, then 
curses the world and laughs at its ruin. 

“It does all that and more—it murders the 
soul. It is the son of villainies, the father of 
all crimes, the mother of abominations, the 
devil’s best friend and God’s worst enemy.” 

Time has not changed the meaning of Col- 
onel Ingersoll’s words. I have seen even to- 
day the stalwart young athlete, with body 
erect, eyes flashing with the fire of enthusi- 
asm, perfect features, marble brow, change to 
the wrinkle-faced, flabby, whisky-soaked 
creature, with the complexion of plums and 
a nose that resembles a frozen tomato, the 
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body distorted and the divine qualities 
drowned in the sewer of drink. And was it 
not that great British Prime Minister, Dis- 
raeli, who said “the youth of a nation are the 
trustees of posterity”? 

We know that the fate of a nation will ulti- 
mately depend upon the strength and health 
of her population. And we know that a na- 
tion, like a person, may drift with the tides of 
indulgence that end in oblivion or sail on the 
winds of self-discipline, which lead to great- 
ness. In this fateful year of 1941 our sails 
must be set to the purpose of gaining in- 
creased strength, essential to the fulfillment 
of America’s manifest destiny. So in these 
final words I say: 

“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 





The Guinea Pig of the World 
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ARTICLE BY HON. H. S. ROBERTS 





Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp heretofore obtained, I include the 
following article written by Hon. H. S. 
Roberts and delivered at the Kansas Day 
Society meeting at Kansas City, Kans., 
January 23, 1941: 

KANSAS 

Kansas, the guinea pig of the world, where 
trekked the failures and the misfits of other 
lands. A promised land where all may leave 
behind their disappointments, their mistakes, 
their failures, and their crimes, and dreaming, 
may take heart again for themselves and 
their posterity. 

Kansas, the western frontier, where jour- 
nied the pioneer mother, leaving relatives, 
friends, and memories behind. With nothing 
to sustain her but the love a woman has for 
a man, her faith in God, and her hope for 
the future, she cast her lot to do or die. Of 
such came the great empire of the Middle 
West, later to be known as the bread basket 
of the world. In her bosom rest the dead 
from every country on the face of the globe. 

In her domain man knew no distinction, 
no caste, and no royalty. His hardships and 
adversities made him tolerant, hospitable, and 
self-reliant. His sacrifices and his needs 
sometimes caused him to think and do fool- 
ish things. So much so that one of her 
illustrious scns made himself forever famous 
by an editorial “What’s the matter with 
Kansas?” 

Out of the ashes of the past has come a 
new and a greater Kansas. The little white 
church and the little red schoolhouse dotted 
her surface like so many stars against an 
azure sky. Her illustrious sons and daughters 
have distinguished themselves in every field 
of human activity until it no longer can be 
asked, “What’s the matter with Kansas?” 

Kansas, the great, the beautiful, and the 
strong, now the envy of the world, in whose 
garden the dreamer and the miser toil side 
by side, and where the sunbeam toys in dal- 
liance upon the morning dew. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Opposition Is Based 
on Fear That Is Not Borne Out by 
Previous Experience 
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Mr.GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised that the agreement with 
Canada on the St. Lawrence seaway will 
be signed in the very near future. The 
opposition is moving heaven and earth 
to spread the idea that this project would 
throw millions of men out of employ- 
ment, that it would all but put our rail- 
roads out of business, and that it would 
seriously jeopardize the coal industry. 
Of course, those who have given this 
matter any honest and serious considera- 
tion know better than that. But they 
know that a great many people do not 
or cannot take time to gather facts, and 
therefore they can be misled to oppose 
this undertaking. 

Every great improvement has been bit- 
terly opposed by some group that were 
afraid it would put them out of business. 
If we had listened to those that feared 
these dire consequences we would still be 
using the horse or oxen and the old 
stagecoach as a means of transportation. 
When motor transportation made prog- 
ress, it was feared that trucks and busses 
would put the railroads out of business. 
As a member of the State legislature, I 
fought with the railroads against the en- 
croachment of bus and truck transporta- 
tion, and I still believe that the rail- 
roads for many years faced unfair com- 
petition from that source, because’ the 
bus and truck owners did not pay a fair 
share of tax when compared to the rail- 
reads. But the public demand increased 
this mode of transportation, and gradu- 
ally the taxes are being adjusted on all 
transportation systems. 

Now the airplane is coming into the 
picture, and yet how many have pro- 
tested against the expansion of that in- 
dustry and claiming that it will put 


‘others out of business? We just cannot | 


stop progress, and I do not believe any of 
us want to stop progress. 

When the Panama Canal was under 
consideration, certain sections of the 
country fought it bitterly. The railroads 
at that time evidenly had these same 
fears. Yet during the period from 1916 
to 1930, when traffic on the Panama 
Canal was growing from 3,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 tons a year. the transcontinental 
railroads showed a gain in revenue and 
were among the country’s most prosper- 
ous carriers, because the economic de- 
velopment resulting from the Canal 
brought them an increased and more 
profitable class of freight traffic. 

So it is with the imaginary fear that 
the Atlantic ports will become ghost 
cities. Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, 


in 1933 wrote to several Senators in favor 
of ratification of the pending treaty, and 
I quote from one of his letters, as follows: 

No official study has ever been made by 
the city of New York that supports the claim 
that completion of the seaway will injure 
the commerce and shipping of our port. 
Since 80 percent of the water-borne com- 
merce of the United States is domestic, 
rather than foreign trade, the expansion of 
our seacoast into the Middle West will in- 
evitably increase the profitable exchange of 
goods between New York and the other great 
American cities in the littoral of the Great 
Lakes. I am heartily in favor of the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty (seaway) which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has submitted to the Senate. 


LaGuardia has not changed his mind 
since that time. I am satisfied that all 
who oppose this because they honestly 
believe that it will do what they fear, 
would change their minds if they will 
only take the time and trouble to study 
actual facts of years gone by. We may 
temporarily delay advancement by fight- 
ing more new developments, but eventu- 
ally public opinion and support will force 
us to adopt them. 

I cannot see where a single industry 
or a single individual would be hurt by 
completing or deepening 48 miles of the 
2,000-mile route. No; it will bring addi- 
tional business into this country, which 
is bound to be reflected directly or indi- 
rectly to every part of the United States. 
It is bound to bring increased business 
to the railroads, because material and 
supplies of all sorts will have to be 
shipped into the Great Lakes region 
when the seaway is completed, and the 
building of vessels gets into full swing, as 
our Defense Commission indicated, is ab- 
solutely essential and necessary for our 
future national defense. I do not be- 
lieve anyone of us wants to hamper 
growth or expansion in this country. 
Our population could double and we 
would not be overcrowded. It is impos- 
sible to stop the growth and expansion 
of the Lake States and those west of 
that region, and therefore this direct out- 
let will become an absolute necessity, 
and sooner or later public demand will 
force it through. Now national defense 
demands that Congress ratify this agree- 
ment that I am advised will be submitted 
soon, 





Flood Control in Mermentau and Ver- 
milion Basins in Louisiana 
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Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
fully cognizant of the fact that this Con- 
gress is primarily interested in legislation 
dealing with matters related to the vari- 
ous problems involved in our national de- 
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fense, and that accordingly the woes of 
any particular group of our peoples, and 
particularly those the alleviation of 
which will require an appropriation, must 
necessarily be subordinated to the inter- 
est of our entire populace. However, I 
would feel that I was neglecting the in- 
terest of the people of my district if I 
failed to call the attention of this Con- 
gress to the disastrous consequences of 
the flood of August 1940 in the Mermen- 
tau and Vermilion basins in Louisiana. 

Unusually heavy rainfall in the basins 
above-mentioned in August 1940, caused 
the inundation of all or part of 11 of 
our southern Louisiana parishes, com- 
prising an area of 8,970 square miles, and 
having a 1940 population of approxi- 
mately 400,000 people. Four-day rainfall 
records were broken by the precipitation, 
occurring from August 6 to 9,. inclu- 
sive, with 31.66 inches at Abbeville and 
33.71 inches at Crowley, La. A total 
of approximately 1,973,000 acres of land 
within the combined Mermentau and 
Vermilion Basins were inundated by 
the flood; which necessitated the re- 
moval of 18,000 inhabitants of the inun- 
dated area to adjacent towns on higher 
ground. The Board of State Engineers of 
Louisiana estimates the damage caused 
by the flood at $8,738,000, the principal 
loss being 2,500,000 bushels of rice and 
42,000 bales of cotton. 

The Board of State Engineers of Louisi- 
ana has conducted an investigation of 
the situation in the basins and has pre- 
pared a report thereon, together with a 
plan to control floods in the Mermentau 
Basin. The plan suggested is here repro- 
duced in full: 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR FLOOD CONTROL IN THE 
» MERMENTAU BASIN 


The storm of August 6-10, 1940, was ac- 
companied by unusually heavy rainfall in 
the Mermentau and the Vermilion Basins. 

The flood following this storm inundated 
1,973,000 acres of land including the cities of 
Crowley, Gueydan, Mermentau, Kaplan, part 
of Abbeville, Lafayette, and many smaller 
towns. 

The damage caused by this flood has been 
estimated at $8,738,800. 

While this flood was caused by a rainfall 
of unusual intensity and of infrequent oc- 
currence, it has served to emphasize the need 
for flood-control measures in the Mermentau 
and Vermilion Basins. 

In the discussion of storms and. rainfall 
which follows, it is shown that seven major 
floods have occurred in the 84-year period 
from 1856 to date. 

Data published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 204, figures 68-72, shows that 
for the crop season extending from April to 
August, inclusive, this area is subject to 
excessive rainstorms averaging one each 
month. 

This area is located in the region of maxi- 
mum rainfall of the United States, the ter- 
rain is flat and the streams inadequate in 
sections to carry off any run-off from greater 
than normal rainfall. These conditions mul- 
tiply the ordinary flood losses by prolonging 
the period of inundation. 

Pians for flood control in this area are 
complicated by the consideration of the im- 
portant interests of irrigation and naviga- 
tion. 

This area is in the heart of the largest rice- 
producing section of the United States. 
Water for irrigation is stored in Grand Lake, 
White Lake, and Vermilion Bay. Grand Lake 
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and White Lake are downstream from the 
points of use along the Mermentau Basin and 
Vermilion Bay is in the Gulf at the mouth 
of the Vermilion. 

This feature of storing water for irrigation 
at points downstream from the points of use 
is unique to this locality and is feasible due 
to the flat slopes of the Mermentau and 
Vermilion Rivers, which permit the stored 
waters to be drawn upstream by pumping 
from the rivers. Neither of these streams 
has enough minimum headwater fiow during 
the rice-growing season to provide sufficient 
water for irrigation. 

The Mermentau River discharges into 
Grand Lake and Grand Lake discharges partly 
into White Lake and partly through the lower 
Mermentau River into the Gulf of Mexico 
below Grand Cheniere. The discharge of 
fresh water into Grand and White Lakes 
is relied on to flush out the brackish water 
or salt water which had been drawn into 
these lakes by the draw-down due to irriga- 
tion during the previous season. When 
pumping from the Mermentau lowers Grand 
Lake, water is drawn into the lake from 
White Lake and through the lower Mermen- 
tau from the Gulf. This salt water from 
the Gulf eventually makes the water of the 
lakes and the Mermentau River unfit for use 
on the rice crop. 

Similarly, the Vermilion discharges into 
Vermilion Bay—a partly protected arm of the 
Gulf—and the discharge of the Vermilion 
freshens the waters of the bay until the flow 
is reversed by pumping from the Vermilion 
when salt water enters the bay from West 
Cote Blanche Bay and Southwest Pass. This 
pass is said to be the principal source of salt 
water into the bay. 

Considerable quantities of water are 
pumped from the Mermentau and trans- 
ported by canals to the Vermilion Basin for 
irrigation purposes. 

The storage of water in Grand and White 
Lakes is limited to the natural stage in these 
lakes by consideration of drainage and by the 
use of the adjoining marshes for grazing 
large numbers of cattle. 

A suggested plan for flood control in the 
Mermentau consists of the following prin- 
cipal features: 

1. Channel enlargement of the Mermentau 
River. 

2. A control structure in the Mermentau 
below Grand Lake and above Grand Cheniere 
to prevent salt-water intrusion into Grand 
Lake from the enlarged channel of the Mer- 
mentau. 

8. Construction of a channel from Grand 
Lake to White Lake and from White Lake 
to Vermilion Bay. This channel preferably 
to be of sufficient size to pass all ordinary 
flood discharges of the Mermentau. 

Additional work that would not be re- 
quired solely ‘n the interest of flood control 
but which would be necessary for full benefit 
to the area to be protected from flood dam- 
age and which depends for existence and de- 
velopment upon irrigation would include the 
following features: 

1. The closure of Southwest Pass between 
the mainland and Marsh Island. 

2. A control structure in the channel con- 
necting White Lake with Vermilion Bay. 
This structure would serve the purpose of 
regulating the intrusion of salt water from 
Vermilion Bay. 

In addition to the above structures, it has 
been suggested by some of the local interests 
that it would be desirable to locate an addi- 
tional control structure in the channel be- 
tween White Lake and Grand Lake. 


The above plan, together with a re- 
port of the investigation, has been sub- 
mitted to the district engineer, New Or- 
leans district, who will shortly make his 
report to the Chief of Engineers. Upon 
this report will be based proposed legis- 


lation which, I sincerely trust, will for- 
ever prevent a recurrence of the untold 
human misery and suffering which was 
caused by this inundation of southwest 
Louisiana in August 1940. 





Lend-Lease Bill 
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Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
made by me before the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs: 


When I requested permission to appear be- 
fore this committee, I intended to voice sev- 
eral objections to this bill which have al- 
ready been thoroughly discussed by previous 
witnesses, I will therefore confine my re- 
marks to one amendment which I will re- 
spectfully recommend and to a reply to one 
important question which, I believe was 
asked of Colonel Lindbergh by my friend 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

In order to support my proposed amend- 
ment, I wish to quote briefly from page 12, 
paragraph 2 of Senate Report 1615, a cocu- 
ment approved unanimously by the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee last May 15: 

“Our country is almost, but not quite, self- 
sufficient in raw materials. No other coun- 
try in the world can match us in this re- 
spect. If we succeed in maintaining friendly 
relations with our neighbors in this hemi- 
sphere, in keeping open our trade routes to 
South America and especially of command- 
ing the Caribbean Sea which insures our 
access to all the Caribbean countries, and 
via Panama to the west coast of South 
America, our self-sufficiency is almost com- 
plete. 

“At the present time three of the most im- 
portant strategic raw materials which must 
be obtained from sources outside this hem- 
isphere are manganese, rubber and tin. In 
1937, 75 percent of our manganese was pro- 
cured from abroad. Over 90 percent of our 
rubber—about 500,000 tons per year—was 
obtained from the Singapore Dutch East 
Indies area. About 92 percent of our tin 
was also obtained from this area. 

“Undoubtedly it would take many years 
and considerable sums of money to develop 
available sources of supply for these and 
other essential raw materials in this hemi- 
sphere. Large sums have to be appropri- 
ated to build up a reserve supply of these 
materials to meet our short-range needs. 

“An important question which this Nation 
may be forced to face in this very near 
future is this: Shall we build up our Navy 
and other defense forces to the strength 
necessary to defend adequately all of these 
far-flung trade routes, or shall we acquire 
stock piles of essential raw materials and 
devote our energies and our resources to de- 
veloping the sources of supply for these 
essential materials which are available in 
this hemisphere?” 

In my opinion, we are today facing the 
question propounded by the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee a little more than 6 
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ment, and if we are really in peril, there 
is no choice for us, but to acquire large 
supplies of essential raw materials that we 
import from other hemispheres immediately. 

Therefore, I suggest that H. R. 1776 be 
amended so that the President is restricted 
to exchanging whatever we give to Great 
Britain for critical raw materials which the 
British Empire possesses in abundance and 
which this Nation vitally needs, such as, 
manganese, chromium, rubber, tin, and 
nickel, and for British islands in the West- 
ern Hemisphere which could be of use as 
defense bases. 

If the future might unfortunately mean 
a hostile Europe and Asia for this Nation, 
the lack of these critical raw materials could 
be of serious importance to us. As a mat- 
ter of fact we are purchasing some of these 
raw materials through a subsidiary corpora- 
tion of the R. F. C. now. So why not give 
the British whatever weapons of w2r we can 
spare in exchange for them, instead of Amer- 
ican dollars? Let us give the American tax- 
payers just a little consideration. If H. R. 
1776 pacses as drafted the American taxpay- 
ers will be paying not only for the raw ma- 
terials but for the British war from now 
on. Furthermore, if we lease or lend our 
weapons without adequate security or give 
them away, this Nation then, by implica- 
tion, admits that this war is our war; and in 
the event the honorable thing to do would 
be to declare war now. It is not in keeping 
with the great traditions of this Nation to 
have someone else fight its battles. So much 
for that. 

Now, the question as to whether this Na- 
tion can survive economically with Europe 
and Asia dominated by totalitarian powers 
has been asked by this committee. It is a 
most vital question, because if the answer is 
no, as given by Mr. Willkie, then we should 
go to war with all the Axis Powers, plus 
Soviet Russia, as a matter of self preserva- 
tion. In answer to that query, I seriously 
ask you to consider the following facts: 

We are and have been for years selling 
Japan more and buying more from her than 
has any other nation in the world In 1936, 
Japan bought merchandise from the United 
States in the amount of 847,453.000 yen and 
we sold it goods for which they paid 594,- 
252,000 yen. In 1937, Japan bought 1,269,- 
542,000 yen worth of merchandise from the 
United States and sold it 639,428,000 yen 
worth. According to Upton Close, authority 
on Japan, its labor costs are approximately 
one-third of labor costs in America and one- 
half of labor costs in England or Europe. 

In the year 1937, we were the second most 
important trading nation with Soviet Russia. 
We imported from them 244,305,000 rubles’ 
worth of gocds and exported 134,412,000 
rubles’ worth. If you can see any potential 
difference between Nazi-Germany and Com- 
munist Russia, then you are capable of split- 
ting an atom. 

In 1937 and 1938, we bought from Italy 
and sold her more goods than any other na- 
tion except Germany. England came next 
after us. Italy imported from the United 
States in 1937, 1,539,056,000 lire worth of 
goods and exported 783,262,000 lire worth to 
us. In 1938 our exports to Italy totaled 
1,315,712,000 lire and our imports from there 
773,518,000 lire. It is hardly necessary to 
mention that Italy has been totalitarian for 
some time. 

Now let us consider India. I believe it is 
important to take into account that this 
Nation not only does some trading with 
India but also the fact that India is Great 
Britain’s wealthiest possession. In India, 
workers are the lowest paid in the world 
with the exception of China, which is also 
incidentally a part of our world and a 
country with whom we trade. According to 
John Gunther’s Inside of Asia, the jute 


months ago, and in view of the time ele- | workers of India receive $1.20 per week, the 
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textile workers average $1.85 per week, the 
industrial workers $1.35 per week, coal min- 
ers $0.10 per day, and children $0.10 to $0.75 
per month. Is it any surprise that the jute 
mills pay dividends of 50 percent and the 
textile mills 100 percent? Further, don’t for- 
get. that India, with its population of more 
than 350,000,000 is part of our sister de- 
mocracy, the British Empire, and that we have 
been competing in this world with it for 
some time (cotton, wheat, sugar, jute, to- 
bacco, coal, and petroleum). 

The last country I wish to bring to your 
attention is Nazi Germany. In 1937 she im- 
ported from us goods in the amount of 
281,900,000 marks and exported to us goods 
worth 208,800,000 marks. In 1938, Ger- 
many imported American goods in the 
amount of 454,500,000 marks and exported 
goods worth 157,200,000 marks to us. Dur- 
ing these 2 years before the war, the United 
States ranked second only to Great Britain 
in commerce with our totalitarian rival, and 
you will remember that Hitler was in power 
since January 1933. 

The contention that this Nation cannot 
survive economically if totalitarian nations 
are dominant in Europe and Asia is not 
founded in fact. As a matter of fact, our 
entire foreign trade in Europe and Asia, Af- 
rica, and Oceania amounts to less than 
$2,000,000,000 a year, which is about 3 per- 
cent of our national income, and if we so 
desired we could be self-sufficient on this 
Western Hemisphere. There is no need, 
however, for this Nation having to isolate 
itself economically in this part of the world, 
as experience proves that we can compete 
successfully with any nation regardless of 
its political set-up or wage scale. 

The assertion that we would suffer eco- 
nomic strangulation if Germany were domi- 
nant in Europe is made by those who are 
either badly informed as to elementary facts 
regarding world trade or by those who are 
determined to get us into this war by fright- 
ening us into believing that our destiny is 
inseparably tied up with a British victory. 
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LETTER FROM ADMINISTRATOR OF NA- 
TIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I desire to include a letter I have re- 
ceived, as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education, from Hon. Aubrey 
Williams, Administrator of the National 
Youth Administration. The letter briefly 
and pointedly explains the views of offi- 
cials of the National Youth Administra- 
tion concerning a bill, H. R. 1100, which 
has recently been introduced in the 
House, and referred to the Committee on 
Education, and which bill proposes to 
establish a new form of National Youth 
Administration and appropriate the sum 
of $500,000,000 for its operation during 
the first year. I believe the membership 


of the House will find the following state- 
ment most interesting: 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1941. 
The Honorable WriLL1AM H. LarraBEE, M. C., 
Chairman, Committee on Education, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. LarraBEE: I am in receipt of 
your letter with reference to bill H. R. 1100, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, introduced by 
Representative MARCANTONIO. 

I have read the bill very carefully and 
find much in it that is confusing and im- 
possible of administration. It provides, 
among other things, for the appointment of 
a National Board of Directors, composed of 
nine members, whose duties, as I under- 
stand it, include the determination of poli- 
cies of the agency. This, I feel, is an im- 
possible arrangement and would result in 
chaos and inaction. It also provides for 
the obtainment of not less than $12.50 per 
week per person, and while I am in favor of 
employment of young people at a wage, I 
know from experience that this would not 
be advisable and would only result in build- 
ing up barriers against the employment of 
any young people. Also, in the point of pro- 
viding work for students while in school a 
minimum rate of 50 cents per hour is in- 
dicated, and here again I think this would 
preclude the employment of large numbers 
of young people in many institutions of the 
country. 

With regard to the bill in general, I under- 
stand that it is sponsored by the now dis- 
credited American Youth Congress, and in 
reading through it it seems to me to have great 
possibilities of confusing the Members of 
Congress and the American people because 
of the use of the existing National Youth 
Administration’s title. 

The American Youth Congress in recent 
months has been carrying on activities which, 
in my estimation, are deliberately calculated 
to divide and confuse public opinion on the 
problems of youth as well as other elements 
of the Nation; the very fact that they would 
take the name of the present National Youth 
Administration and use it in this bill as the 
title of the agency they are proposing is to 
me evidence of this. I think this whole meas- 
ure is an underhanded attack upon the 
existing efforts of the Government to do 
something for young people. 

Sincerely yours, 
AUBREY WILLIAMS, Administrator. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mtr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past 8 years of the New Deal 
regime, many records have been estab- 
lished which have characterized this ad- 
ministration as one of the most extraor- 
dinary in our country’s history. 

There were 1,111,530 employees in the 
executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on November 30, 1940, accord- 
ing to the report just issued by the 
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United States Civil Service Commission. 
This is an increase of 25,359 over the 
preceding month, and a gain of 176,532 
during the 12-month period. 

The pay roll for November 1940, totaled 
$168,388,802, while for the 934,998 civil 
employees in November of 1939 the pay 
roll amounted to $141,655,306, showing 
an increase in the monthly pay roll of 
$26,733,496 during the year. 

The reorganization act, designed to 
effect economy and efficiency through 
consolidations i. the Federal adminis- 
trative services, became effective July 1, 
1939, when there were 925,260 employees. 
Seventeen months later the total had 
increased to 1,111,530, a gain of 186,270 
employees, involving a monthly salary 
increase of $28,248,269. Upon this basis, 
it now requires $338,979,228 additional 
to meet the annual pay roll of the Fed- 
eral Government’s executive branch. 

Naturally the defense preparations of 
the past several months have been par- 
tially responsible for this drastic in- 
crease in personnel, but this record 
shows that the much heralded reorgan- 
ization program has not accomplished 
the purposes outlined for it by admin- 
istration sponsors. Since the act became 
operative, there have been 29,100 em- 
ployees added in the District of Colum- 
bia alone. 

The peak of employment in the exec- 
utive branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment during the World War was 917,776 
on November 11, 1918. This shows that 
New Deal bureaucracy already can claim 
to have surpassed the war record by 
193,754 employees, while this country is 
enjoying peace. This is additional evi- 
dence of what may be expected if the 
country is plunged into warfare, and 
reflects to some extent the costly and 
burdensome machine which has been 
created to administer Federal Govern- 
ment. 

And Thomas Jefferson declared that 
government is best which governs least. 





Must Vote Aid to Great Britain Quickly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. HAROLD CLUETT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 


Mr. CLUETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave accorded, I desire to join with many 
other colleagues in urging immediate ac- 
tion on House bill 1776, known as the 
measure to authorize material aid to 
Great Britain in this direful extremity of 
her people. 

Ir. presenting this proposal to the Con- 
gress, the President has spoken in words 
which every citizen in every station 
should clearly understand. 

In this connection, there is one fact 
upon which we all agree. This session 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress will not 
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only be epochal but will prove the most 
momentous since our national legislative 
body first convened 152 years ago. 

I make this declaration as to the im- 
portance of this session in my concept 
of historical sequence. 

Grave problems confronted our first 
Congresses, it is true, but the course had 
been carefully mapped by such immortal 
patriots as Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Monroe, and Hamilton, as well as 
Langdon of New Hampshire, Muhlen- 
berg of Pennsylvania, Richard Henry 
Lee of Virginia, and Trumbull of Con- 
necticut. Inspired by the spirit of pa- 
triotism they had the star of liberty and 
democratic freedom as their guide. 

In the sixties, the questions were in- 
ternal in a crucial period, but from it 
our Nation emerged stronger and 
greater. 

In 1916-18, when war clouds hovered 
low over our people, and we found our- 
selves in the vortex of the European 
conflict, our Allies were clearly defined, 
and we were able to measure in advance 
every step taken. 

Now, more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, after having participated in a 
European war that was heralded as the 
end of all internecine conflicts abroad, 
we stand today upon the brink of an 
abysmal future, with shattered and 
pleading democracies of the world ap- 
pealing to us for aid to save them from 
a barbaric and ruthless hand, to help 
them preserve everything that is cher- 
ished by us as a liberty-loving people, 
and upon which we have builded as the 
greatest nation upon the globe. 

Every Member of Congress should now 
be conscious of the grave responsibilities 
that the exigencies and emergencies of 
the hour have placed upon his or her 
shoulders, in meeting this paramount 
issue in our Nation’s history. 

The President has rightly, under pow- 
ers imposed by the Constitution, placed 
the question squarely before the Con- 
gress. 

Our Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
rightly given every spokesman for every 
school of political philosophy equal op- 
portunity to be heard. The report of 
this committee, comprising as it does 
Members of Congress from a majority of 
the 48 States, will soon be before the 
House. 

It must not be overlooked, in this con- 
nection, that the position we took in 
world affairs during the last campaign 
influenced our constituents to send us 
here to carry into effect the pledges 
made. 

Each and every one of us, therefore, 
should contribute of our best in mind and 
effort in solving the tremendously 
weighty problems facing us. We should 
become active and articulate. We 
should so become, not only because our 
individual vote may turn the scale of 
legislation one way or another, but in 
such a manner that our influence may 
be felt around the world in the decisions 
we make, in accordance with our con- 
sciences. 

Events in this crisis are moving swiftly. 
The significance of our everyday actions 
are palpably apparent. Of one thing we 


are certain: Speed in our decisions and 
putting them into effect is the essence. 
Above all let there be little partisanship 
in our decision. Let us have a common 
and sincere determination to sulve all 
our problems with reasonable dispatch. 

Our friends across the sea are eagerly 
watching our every move. They are be- 
ing bombed and shelled. Mothers with 
babes in their arms are being slaugh- 
tered. Innocent children are the victims 
of this reign of terror and carnage. 

Though thousands are losing their lives 
in this merciless warfare, those who re- 
main in the shambles are carrying on 
with a courage and determination which 
will incarnate them as heroes in the eyes 
of the world. 

How can we, therefore, delay for 1 
day the help for which they are begging 
and which they sorely need? 

We know and we must fully realize that 
every possible assistance has been pledged. 
It is for us to see to it, as the chosen Rep- 
resentatives of the people in this great 
lawmaking body, that this aid goes 
quickly and without stint. 

The ultimate in the plight of Britain 
may not have been reached. The loss of 
hundreds of thousands of tons of their 
shipping facilities may cause a suffering 
from lack of food supplies that only this 
Nation can supply. 

Arms and ammunition may be only 
secondary in this hour of peril. But we 
know that our Government in this very 
moment is devising ways and means to 
alleviate the situation. 

In this connection, I desire to say that 
despite the very free discussion in the 
press and expressions for and against the 
measure, doubt was raised as to the wis- 
dom of the legislation in its original form. 

I declare without fear of contradiction 
that there is not one of us who does not 
desire a victory for Great Britain and the 
overthrow of Hitlerism and that for 
which it stands. The sum and substance 
of the proposal before us is, consequently, 
that we are called upon to vote aid, to 
accomplish objectives that we all desire, 
but at the same time surrender legislative 
prerogatives that we cherish and which 
we hesitate to relinquish. 

Therefore we must find a road that 
leads to compromise. 

Many suggestions have been offered to 
make the bill less severe in its require- 
ments. I know it is the hope of many 
that it will not be necessary for us to fol- 
low in its entirety suggestions that we 
place such power in the hands of one man 
and for an unlimited period. 

I believe this power should not be 
granted for more than 2 years. I believe 
the Secretaries of War and the Navy 
should give notice to Congress when, in 
their opinion, our national defense may 
be placed in jeopardy by relinquishing 
armaments of defense or war of any 
nature. 

I believe that a commission of six Mem- 
bers from the Senate and six Members of 
the House of Representatives should be 
appointed an advisory board to the 
President. 

The President has stated that Con- 
gress, having the power of authorization 
and appropriation, may act as a check on 
any unwise move. But lessons from the 
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past tell us it is a certainty that such a 
move will be made before any opportu- 
nity is given even to request these re- 
straints. Perhaps, in the final analysis, 
public opinion would guide our deliber- 
ations. 

We have the President’s pledge that 
he will not send the Army, the Navy, or 
the air forces to fight in foreign lands 
beyond the Americas except in case of 
attack. We must assume that this pledge 
will not be violated. Again, is there to 
be a long debate on this bill as to whether 
or not international law is to be flouted? 

We have already sent Great Britain 
destroyers, hundreds of fighting planes, 
and all the implements of war we could 
spare. I do not want to see us hesitate 
now until the very limit of our help has 
been reached. 

No longer do we hear the warning 
“short of war.” Was that meaning ever 
clear? Can one nation challenge an- 
other without the risk of conflict? 

We do not propose to declare war on 
any nation, but if our assistance to Great 
Britain means a challenge from Germany 
or Japan, we shall be here to meet and 
resist it with all the resources and deter- 
mination of 140,000,000 people. 

There exists a small minority in this- 
Congress, people guided by respected and 
noble ideals, who oppose the help we have 
given and propose to give. They have a 
right to so express themselves, but I be- 
lieve they are doing a great disservice to 
the cause of our national defense as well 
as our determination to help those fight- 
ing for us across the seas. 

We Members of Congress have received 
letter after letter containing the thought 
and injunction that we should refrain 
from all this war hysteria. How can the 
United States be invaded by a foreign foe 
thousands of miles away? they ask in a 
spirit of sincerity. Of course, this kind 
of reasoning is absurd, as so ably em- 
phasized in the President’s address to the 
Congress. 

It must not be forgotten, and it is ad- 
mitted, the United States has every rea- 
son to fear the course of action of every 
country in Central and South America 
and Mexico if Hitler should defeat the 
democracies of Europe. 

While we applaud the efforts of the 
administration, and particularly our very 
able and careful Secretary of State, Cor- 
dell Hull, we cannot be certain of the 
Icyalty of these countries to us if Hitler- 
ism should prevail. 

My reply to all dogma and criticism 
of this bill is that today the Americas are 
in grave danger; that we stand alone 
among the nations of the world and in 
smug complacency declare that all of 
this world tragedy of dying nations and 
dying men, women, and children is none 
of our business. I do not know the atti- 
tude today of a single Member of Con- 
gress exept what I have seen published. 
Nevertheless, I am fully aware of the deep 
sense of responsibility that is mine in 
solving with justice the problems which 
must now come before us all. 

I am convinced we must speak and act 
as Americans and not as partisans. I 
have faith that right and not might will 
guide our deliberations, 
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I have pledged myself, as I know every- 
one of us has pledged herself or himself, 
that we shall not vote to send our boys to 
fight overseas but to train and equip 
them to protect our own land. 

My reason is that should any nation 
in the world threaten or intimidate us 
that we must be prepared. That is 
the will and determination of our own 
people emphatically and unequivocally 
expressed. Therefore, let us put into 
practice this will, by a high resolve to 
stamp out subversive activities, and to 
see to it that capital and labor do not 
impede for a single day production for 
national defense. 


The might of an aroused public opin- 
ion will not countenance strikes or lock- 
outs which should and can be settled 
by arbitration, if not by the Government 
itself. As Mr. Knudsen, .cochairman of 
the National Defense Commission, so 
aptly stated recently: “The law gives 
labor the right to organize. The idea 
that a job in a plant entitles its holder 
to ownership of the plant belongs in 
Russia and not over here. The slow- 
down is criminal and the strike is 
stupid.” 

I am definitely convinced that indus- 
try as a whole does not wish unrea- 
sonable profits as a result of this emer- 
gency. If anyone is so selfishly un- 
patriotic as to entertain such a wish, let 
us see that he does not get it. 


I admit that our output of war mate- 
rials has been disappointing, but every 
day shows improvement, and considera- 
tion must be given to the tremendous 
task that was confronted in gearing 
Peacetime production to the high tempo 
of a wartime basis. Our program no 
doubt was beyond any probability of ful- 
fillment. It was impossible to pass at 
once from peacetime to wartime pro- 
duction, but I have faith in the genius of 
the leaders of American industry, and, 
while the next few weeks and months are 
filled with anxiety lest we be too late, I 
feel that our efforts will succeed. 


There are far-reaching and vital prob- 
lems which are closely related to national 
defense that must be solved at this the 
first session of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress. They are problems not alone of 
production, but of almost equal impor- 
tance. 

We are facing a high debt, far beyond 
our wildest dreams of a year ago. No 
one will begrudge our appropriations for 
defense or a great burden of taxation 
equitably distributed, but we still have 
the power to economize on nonessentials, 
and these savings must begin right at 
home. 

What greater service can we render 
in this critical hour than to forego per- 
sonal advantages and to make sacrifices 
for the sake of a strengthened Treasury? 
This crisis will strain our financial fabric 
more than ever before and be a greater 
drain upon our resources. They are now 
almost at the breaking point. We must 
therefore unite and thrust aside par- 
tisanship for the greater good. 

I feel that much legislation enacted 
during the past 4 to 8 years must have 
our earnest thought. Many of these laws 
should be revised, if not repealed. We 


should take into consideration phases of 
the Labor Relations Act, the Logan- 
Walter bill, and the vast financial powers 
given to the President. 

Our house must be put in order if we 
are to attain the greatest good for the 
greatest number of our people, and the 
need for such revised legislation must 
not be overlooked even in this emergency. 

In other words, our internal economy 
must not be set aside while we are en- 
gaged in the greatest peacetime effort 
this Nation has ever witnessed. Letters 
that you and I as Members of Congress 
have received indicate that people are 
amazed at our sudden interest in the 
welfare of Great Britain. 

“Why don’t we let them fight their 
own battles?” and “Why get the United 
States mixed up in foreign troubles?” are 
frequent questions. They say, “We are 
safe or can make ourselves safe, and let 
us keep out of the whole foreign mess.” 

To these. people I reply: 

“Which is the better for the welfare 
and happiness of this Republic—to await 
the outcome of Great Britain’s heroic 
struggle, of which no one with any cer- 
tainty can predict the result, or to give 
her aid now to the very limit of our 
resources?” 

My answer is the latter method. I be- 
lieve with those eminently qualified to 
know—generals of the Army, admirals of 
the Navy, and high administration offi- 
cials from the President down—that not 
to help Great Britain now to the utmost 
would place this country in the most 
dangerous position in all her history. 
America wishes to live in peace. 

America has a heritage to protect and 
to hand down to future generations. We 
must not fail in that duty. What we do 
now may prove to be the turning point in 
the history of the world. Those free 
peoples and those now under the domina- 
tion of Hitler are looking to us for aid— 
aid quickly given and without thought of 
reward save that of helping to restore 
good will among all nations. 

It is a struggle and sacrifice that we 
must meet squarely and not evade. The 
whole world is watching what we do 
here. I feel that we will not fail in the 
tasks before us. I believe that democracy 
and the things that have made us a 
great nation will live on; that the citadel 
of liberty established here more than a 
century and a half ago will survive. 





No Blank Check 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, January 29, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM ST. LOUIS POST- 
DISPATCH 





Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
journalistic hall of fame the memory of 
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Joseph Pulitzer stands enshrined for 
eternity. 

We have had other great editors in St. 
Louis, but his life and work lives on today 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which he 
founded in 1878. 

In retiring from the active manage- 
ment of this great newspaper on Decem- 
ber 12, 1907, Mr. Pulitzer declared the 
Post-Dispatch “would never belong to 
any party—always remain devoted to the 
public welfare.” 

In the recent national election the 
Post-Dispatch supported the candidacy 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Today 
their devotion to the public welfare is 
exemplified by the editorial of Friday, 
January 24, entitled “No Blank Check,” 
which follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 
24, 1941] 


NO “BLANK CHECK” 


The debate on the lease-lend bill has 
brought out very clearly that the bill, in its 
original form, is too drastic, too sweeping. It 
places too much power in the hands of the 
President; moreover, it is so vague as to cer- 
tain vital matters as to permit all sorts of 
misunderstandings and misinterpretations. 

Agreement on these points comes from all 
quarters, those who favor the President’s for- 
eign policy and these who do not. We select 
from the great mass of opinion that has al- 
ready made itself felt two criticisms of the 
bill that are in substantial agreement, though 
one is from the strongly anti-Roosevelt Chi- 
cago Tribune and the other is from the 
strongly pro-Roosevelt Philadelphia Record. 

The Tribune describes the lease-lend plan 
as “a bill for an unlimited dictatorship with 
power over the possessions and lives of the 
American people, with power to make war and 
alliances for war. With this power Mr. Roose- 
velt could do almost anything * * *,” 
The Record says “the bill is a grant of power 
without a clearly defined limit. Under this 
measure the President, if he chose, could give 
away the whole Navy, or air force, or both. 
He could give away every gun in the land 
and every tank.” The Record says, of course, 
the President would not do that, but it in- 
sists that “even in wartime we would not 
want to see such unchecked powers granted 
by Congress.” Woodrow Wilson did not have 
such powers in wartime, says the Record, and 
not even Mr. Churchill possesses them today. 

The case against the bill on the ground that 
it goes too far is one that can be made so 
cogently, we believe, that it will appeal to all 
reasonable minds, regardless of their views on 
foreign policy. This is so, because, regardless 
of our differences in that field, we are all 
lovers of the American system of democracy, 
and we all agree on certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of that system. One of those funda- 
mental principles is the preservation of a bal- 
ance of power between the branches of gov- 
ernment, and this balance would be upset if 
the bill is passed as it stands. 

Certain amendments are clearly indicated; 
as time goes on, others may suggest them- 
selves. 

(a) The bill should be amended to provide a 
definite time limit, say for 2 years. This pro- 
posal has been made from many sources and 
it is so sound as hardly to need discussion; 
indeed, it seems likely that a time limit will 
be inserted by agreement. 

(b) A ceiling of $2,000,000,000. The bill, as 
it stands, gives the President blanket author- 
ization for needed appropriations, which is, in 
effect, to give him the power of the purse. 
We use that old phrase because it occurs fre- 
quently in English history in the description 
of the long struggle of the English people for 
liberty. This struggle, between the Crown 
and the Commons, had its most vital phase 
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in the question: “Who shall have the power 
of the purse?” When the power of the purse 
was transferred from the Crown to the Com- 
mons, the battle for liberty was won. We, in 
America, strongly imbued with this English 
tradition, do not want to transfer the power 
of the purse from Congress to the Executive. 

(c) No convoys. If the United States Navy 
should convoy its own merchant ships or mer- 
chant ships of any flag to the British Isles, this 
would mean war. Authority for this state- 
ment is the President himself. His position, 
as stated by an authoritative source, is as 
follows: “Obviously, if one nation convoys 
ships, either under its own flag or that of an- 
other, through a hostile zone, on the doctrine 
of chance there is pretty sure to be some 
shooting and that comes awfully close to war. 
That is the last thing wanted; we must not do 
anything to compel shooting.” If we are 
going in for shooting, then, according to our 
system, Congress must make the decision. 
Congress, not the President, must declare 
war. Since the President is against convoys, 
the bill should specifically forbid them, and 
he could not logically oppose such an amend- 
ment. The bill, as it stands, does not forbid 
them. 

(d) Certainly there should be no transfer 
of American ships flying American flags or 
manned by American crews, either com- 
merce ships or naval ships. If our ships, 
manned by our crews, are in the war, so is 
the country. Again, this is a question for 
Congress. 

(e) The bill should be amended to require 
the President to get something out of the 
British as a quid pro quo, as long as they 
have something we can use, be this title to 
the sites of the bases now being constructed 
in the Atlantic or rubber, tin, or other ma- 
terials. Instead of leaving it to his discre- 
tion to ask for something or nothing, the 
bill should instruct him to get something, 
with due consideration to the need of Britain 
for working capital. 

(f) The bill should contain a provision for 
the approval by the Chief of Staff, General 
Marshall, or the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Stark, of any transfer of munitions. 
The President, no doubt, would be willing 
to accept such a provision. Since the whole 
question of foreign policy boils down to what 
is best to do in the present and future de- 
fense of the United States—and the ulti- 
mate test of the lease-lend bill will be its 
effect on our defense—the heads of our two 
great services should naturally be consulted 
in the premises. 

(g) As to transfer of munitions, equip- 
ment, planes, mosquito boats, destroyers, 
cruisers, or capital ships now owned by our 
Army and Navy, this presents a most difficult 
problem and involves a very real risk of war. 
Is this contemplated? This is only one of 
the many unanswered questions about the 
bill. 

(h) It has been urged in various quarters 
that a congressional committee be estab- 
lished which will at least keep a close day- 
and-night liaison with the President and be 
advised at all times as to the moves he is 
making or contemplating. It has been sug- 
gested by the President himself that an 
actual joint administration of the bill 
would be unconstitutional, and we think he 
is right, since this would involve vesting the 
legislative branch with Executive power. We 
do not believe that can be done. 

But such a committee could at least keep 
the people informed as to how the President 
is discharging the great responsibilities which 
will have been placed in his hands. As to the 
danger of divulging military secrets, the com- 
mittee could be trusted to avoid this, except 
when the risk of war is so clear as to cause it 
to feel that it is its duty to inform the Con- 
gress and the people. 

(i) In general, if the committee idea won’t 
work, the bill should charge the President 
with the duty of informing the public pe- 


riodically as to what loans or leases he has 
made. This will avoid the appearance of 
mystery and secrecy, which otherwise would 
inevitably result. 

These are some of the checks which suggest 
themselves at the moment to meet the gen- 
erally held and disturbing criticisms that 
have been made of the bill from all quarters. 
No doubt, as the bill goes through the orderly 
processes of legislation, ways will be found 
to plug other loopholes and to avoid the 
granting of power which is neither desirable 
nor necessary. 

The amendments are offered in the best of 
faith and feeling and with full appreciation 
of the tragic problem which inspired the 
introduction of this extraordinary legislation. 
The people, we feel, do not object, under the 
circumstances to giving the President a large 
check. We think they do object—and this 
includes people of all shades of opinion—to 
giving him a blank check. The lease-lend 
bill, as it stands, is a very blank check, with 
the sky the limit. 





National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. SCHULTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 





STATEMENT OF POLICY OF METAL 
TRADES DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 





Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
statement from J. S. McDonagh, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labor: 

MetaL TRADES DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1941. 
Congressman WILLIAM T. SCHULTE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: There is enclosed a statement of 
policy relative to national defense, adopted 
after a 2-day conference of the presidents 
or their international representatives of the 
international unions comprising the metal- 
trades department of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

JosePpH S. McDonacuH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The international presidents and their 
representatives, affiliated with the metal- 
trades department, American Federation of 
Labor, in national conference, Friday and 
Saturday, January 3 and 4, 1941, gave earnest 
consideration to the problems created by the 
urgent necessity for rapidly developing the 
Nation’s equipment for national defense. 

On June 20, 1940, the same representatives 
had met in Washington for the purpose of 
declaring what their policy should be in con- 
nection with the growing problem of na- 
tional defense. In this connection they 
made the following declaration: 

“When the Nation entered the World War 
in 1917, these international unions gave 
their pledge to give every possible support to 
the Nation in the winning of the war. Their 
record during this period is in evidence of 
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how loyally and patriotically that pledge was 
honored. 

“In the present national emergency these 
international unions again pledge their 
loyal, active, and cooperative support to the 
Nation in the effort to speed production re- 
quired for national defense. 

“These international unions pledge them- 
selves to the Nation with an understanding 
of their responsibility to contribute their 
full share to the Nation’s defense and the 
protection and perpetuation of those insti- 
tutions of freedom which are now menaced 
by totalitarian powers.” 

Since this declaration of last June, the 
international situation has developed a 
more menacing and sinister aspect. The 
question of national defense now involves 
the most speedy production of all goods, 
materials required for our own protection, 
and supplying munitions of war to Great 
Britain. a 

The situation has become much more 
urgent than it was last June. There has 
developed a pressing necessity for a unifica- 
tion of policy and methods in industry 
which will provide the speediest production 
of which Americans are capable. 

The conference accepted the grave re- 
sponsibility placed upon it by the present 
menacing situation, for the organized 
workers represented in these international 
unions constitute the backbone and the 
overwhelming number of skilled metal 
workers in the United States. 

It was the conviction of the international 
representatives that the most effective 
method of speedily unifying labor conditions 
so that the greatest output of production 
could be secured, would be the immediate 
application, on a wider scale than hereto- 
fore, of collective bargaining between the 
employers and the employees in the metal 
working industries. 

Our country naturally divides itself into 
certain recognized zones, and the confer- 
ence declared its intention to immediately 
endeavor to secure conferences with em- 
ployers in such districts, or zones, beginning 
with the shipbuilding industry, so that with- 
out loss of time those who must produce 
for national defense—management and 
labor—meet at the conference table for the 
purpose of negotiating working rules agree- 
ments, the intent and effect of which will be 
to unify and stabilize industrial relations, 
and the terms of employment in such dis- 
tricts. Such agreements must contain pro- 
vision for voluntary arbitration, and that 
there shall be no stoppage of work. The 
entering into of such agreements are the 
guaranty that there will be neither strikes 
nor lock-outs. 

As the conference declared itself on June 
20, 1940, it so again declares its policy and 
its intention to cooperate to the greatest de- 
gree, to which recognition is given to it, with 
every Federal agency connected with national 
defense. 

There must be no stoppage of work. 

Thorough-going cooperation must be es- 
tablished between management and labor 
through direct contact between their chosen 
representatives. 

Where their efforts fail to bring adjustment 
of questions which may arise, the services of 
the Division of Conciliation, Department of 
Labor, must be speedily secured. Should this 
conciliation not establish prompt results, 
then arbitration must be applied. 

The rules to govern voluntary arbitration 
and the selecting of the arbitration personnel 
must be the joint responsibility of manage- 
ment and employees’ representatives. 

These are the methods of democracy ap- 
plied to a national emergency. 

The International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers. 

The International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of 
America. 
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The International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions. 
The International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers. 
The International Union of Operating En- 
gineers. 
The International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union of America. 
The International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers. 
The International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 
The Metal Polishers International Union. 
The International Molders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America. 
The Pattern Makers League of North 
America. 
The United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United States and Canada. 
The Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association. 
TH® Metat Trapes DEPARTMENT, 
A. F. or L., 
JOHN P. Frey, President. 
Jos. 8. McDonacu, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us fail to appreciate the importance of 
the mining industry in our national 
economy. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert a speech made by me 
at the annual convention of the North- 
west Mining Association in Spokane, 
Wash., on December 7, 1940: 


As a member of the Northwest Mining As- 
sociation and one who has been actively en- 
gaged in three of our four great basic indus- 
tries I want to talk to you about the industry 
that brought the fortune seekers to the sunny 
shores of California in the days of ‘49. I 
want to talk to you about the industry that 
made the wilderness country that the King 
of England ceded to William Penn one of the 
greatest producing centers of the world. I 
want to talk to you about the industry that 
has transformed land purchased by Thomas 
Jefferson from France, known as the Louisiana 
Purchase, from a waste land, depicted in my 
grandmother's geography as the Great Amer- 
ican Desert, inte one of the most prosperous 
and productive sections of the United States. 
I want to talk to you about the industry that 
gave to the broad-visioned men we like to 
call captains of industry the means to link 
the Atlantic with the Pacific, shove aside the 
oxcart and the stagecoach and build an empire 
in the Northwest. 

I want to talk to you about the industry 
that gave the Carnegies, the Fricks, the Floods, 
the Mackays, and O’Briens, the Leland Stan- 
fords, the Hearsts, and the Dalys the strength 
to place America in the forefront of industry 
and prosperity and gave a romantic and mag- 
ical touch to the word “mining.” 

From the day that the English Parliament 
and the British King forbade our forefathers 
here in America to utilize our own mineral 


resources to the extent of manufacturing a 
single horseshoe, a policy designed to retain 
the business of the cofonies for the English 
market, America has forged ahead until today 
our Nation has outstripped the mother coun- 
try and all nations in industrial development 
and production by the utilization of our 
mineral resources. 

And let us remember, when the vision of 
the mighty fleet of our invincible Navy comes 
to view, that it was the development of our 
mining industry and the utilization of our 
mineral resources by our miners and manu- 
facturers that has given America its military 
might and placed our Nation in its present 
pre-eminent position among the powers of 
the earth so that today the sons and daugh- 
ters of the King and the Parliament, who 
forbade us to even make a horseshoe, are 
calling and pleading with us for the product 
of our mines and factories that they may 
save their civilization. 

And here surrounded by the elegance and 
convenience of this magnificent hotel in the 
beautiful modern city of Spokane, let us 
pause to reflect on the part that our mining 
industry has played in the development of 
the inland empire and pay homage for a 
moment to the brave hearts and farsighted 
men—the Burkes, the Finches, the Camp- 
bells, the Bradleys, the Sweeneys, the Clarks, 
the Turners, the Paulsens, the Days, and the 
Greenoughs, who by their courage and enter- 
prise opened the mineral resources of the 
surrounding hills placing the city of Spokane 
in its present enviable position as a mining 
center 

We here in the Northwest, with all our 
storehouses of mineral, both metal and non- 
metallic, with unlimited potential water 
power to provide the energy for local fac- 
tories have been made to feel the restraining 
hand of organized industry that shows a 
determination to retain the west for its 
market as did the British in colonial days. 
And to further impede our progress and the 
continuation of our national development, 
bureaucratic ideas on conservation are creep- 
ing into the departments of our Government 
in Washington. 

We find all shades of opinion from the idea 
that America to become a great, prosperous, 
industrial nation must conserve her own re- 
sources and stimulate foreign trade by draw- 
ing on the raw materials from other coun- 
tries to supply our factories to be manu- 
factured and exported while we will keep the 
raw materials we have in the ground so that 
at some distant day we may find ourselves 
in the advantageous position of having all 
our raw materials intact, while our customers 
will have used up theirs. Another and simple 
idea which prevails in so many eastern minds 
is that they, the individual, have a direct own- 
ership in everything federally owned, and 
any plans or statutes that provide that min- 
eral land, timber, and water power can be 
developed by private enterprise and pass into 
private ownership will take away something 
that belongs to them, forgetting. of course, 
the broad, foresighted program that has de- 
veloped America into a great nation and the 
taxable income that flows to the county, State, 
and Federal Government as a result of the 
development of industry and the growth of 
new communities. 

We, you and I, have a big task ahead of us 
in an effort to bring the light of reason to the 
dark recesses of the bureaus of the Federal 
departments and return to favor the broad, 
constructive program that has been followed 
by our national leaders in the administration 
and in the Congress that has given to the 
world the power and strength of our matchless 
America. 

Lest we fall into the class of the state of 
Manchuria with all its rich resources, which 
became an easy prey to an avaricious neighbor, 
or an Abyssinia who, too, failed to utilize its 
resources—Call it neglect or conservation—at 
any rate we can take a great object lesson in 
the passive failure of the people of these 


countries to advance with civilization—to me 
the word “utilization” is another name for 
progress. 

Much has been said of the forgotten 
man—but what of our forgotten industry, 
the industry second only in importance to 
agriculture in our national economy, the 
industry that has contributed more than 
any other to the upbuilding of America— 
forgotten, spurned and neglected—by our 
Government, by our financiers, and our 
businessmen like some fallen Gulliver tied 
and hedged about with webs of thread spun 
by bureaucratic control, neglected by busi- 
ness, shunned by capital, forgotten by cur 
Government at Washington. 

The wide door of opportunity beckening 
the miner and the prospector on to fortune 
is gradually being closed by Government 
statutes and bureaucratic regulations, and 
our mining industry in the United States 
is rapidly losing its place and falling be- 
hind in the procession of advancement of 
the neighboring countries. 

Your western Representatives in the 
House and Senate have a tremendous task 
to rescue the West and the development 
of its mining industry from the restraining 
hands of bureaucratic control. 

First, we must modify and liberalize the 
drastic rules of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission affecting issuance and sale of 
mining securities so that the prospector and 
the mine owner with undeveloped mining 
property may go to their investing public 
for the necessary finance to open and bring 
into production new mines just as they 
have done in the past, or even better with 
Government assistance. 

Then to facilitate mining development in 
vast, rugged mountainous sections of our 
western mining States in Government owner- 
ship largely within national forest bound- 
aries and entirely dependent on the Federal 
Government for the construction of the 
necessary roads to provide transportation, 
we should follow the example of our neigh- 
bor, Canada, and enact the necessary laws 
and appropriate the funds required to build 
mining roads over Federally owned land to 
give an outlet to mines located in isolated 
areas. From experience, it appears such a 
plan can best be carried out by the estab- 
lishment of a Division of Mining headed by 
a qualified mining man within the Forest 
Service organization. The mineral resources 
located within the rugged, mountainous 
country comprising the national forest 
should at least be placed on an equal footing 
with grazing which is estimated to yield 
21% cents per acre annually. 

We, you and I, should use our influence 
to change the present trend of policy of our 
Federal Government in dealing with devel- 
opment of the mining industry and assist 
in reestablishing the broad, constructive 
policy that has contributed in such a big 
way to our industrial development. 

Surely, if the Federal Government with so 
much to gain in tax revenue from produc- 
tion of new mines will do its part by re- 
moving the restraints on new mining devel- 
opment, the industry and enterprise of 
thousands of men and women, who have 
staked their lot and contributed both time 
and money in an effort to win wealth from 
our western mountains, will carry forward 
the development of our seemingly forgotten 
industry. 

Today we need the vision and guidance of 
such men as the immortal Lincoln, who said: 

“I want you to take a message from me 
to the miners. I have very large ideas of 
the mi::eral wealth of our Nation. I believe 
it practically inexhaustible from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific. * * * Now the 
rebellion is overthrown and we know pretty 
well the amount of our national debt, the 
more gold and silver we mine makes the 
payment of that debt so much easier. I am 
going to try and attract them (the soldiers) 
to the hidden wealth of our mountain ranges, 
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where there is room enough for all. I in- 
tend to point out to them the gold and silver 
that waits for them in the West. Tell the 
miners for me, that I shall promote their 
interests to the utmost of my ability, be- 
cause their prosperity is the prosperity of the 
Nation and we shall prove in a very few 
years that we are indeed the treasury of the 
world.” 

Let us continue to build America and de- 
velop the great northwest and our limitless 
resources of unused minerals, timber, water 
power, and potential agricultural land await- 
ing the touch of our enterprise and labor. 
That the United States may grow into a 
bigger and stronger Nation, let us give the 
“go” sign to the men among us that can 
assume leadership and carry forward the 
program so ably started by the illustrious 
pioneers that gave us the Coeur d’Alenes, the 
Slocan, the Republic, the Metaline District, 
and all the tributary mining camps, and 
builded the beautiful city of Spokane with its 
splendid facilities. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am delighted to call the attention 
of the House to an article in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor for December 30, 
1940, which describes the national-de- 
fense activities of the National Youth 
Administration in California. The Cali- 
fornia N. Y. A. is making a genuine con- 
tribution to the defense of America by 
providing shop-work experience for thou- 
sands of otherwise unemployed Cali- 
fornia youth. Some 6,286 youths (nearly 
40 percent of the entire out-of-school 
case load) are now employed on 143 
national defense projects. During the 
past 6 months thousands of California 
N. Y. A. youths have been placed in de- 
fense industries following their N. Y. A. 
work experience preparation. 

The Monitor article follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of De- 
cember 30, 1940] 
N. Y. A. TrrpPtes SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SHOP 
‘TRAINING 

Los ANGELES.—To keep in step with youth’s 
demand for work experience as an aid to 
defense industries, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration has tripled its shop facilities in 
southern California to provide more training 
in sheet metal, machine shop, power sewing, 
mill and cabinet work, airplane construction, 
airplane mechanics, and radio shop. 

Throughout the State N. Y. A. shops now 
total 66, while 77 cosponsor-supervised shops 
are provided by cities, counties, forestry and 
highway divisions, the United States Army 
and Navy, and public schoois. 

Mentioned as one of the outstanding ex- 
amples of projects being carried on under this 


program, the new Student Union building at 
Compton Junior College in Los Angeles 
County is now nearing completion—a $57,000 
construction job built entirely by N. Y. A. 
workers under the direction of skilled super- 
visors. 

EARN $18 A MONTH 


In United States forestry shops, at Arcadia, 
Calif.; at the Santa Monica Technical School, 
where youths get experience in riveting and 
other phases of metal aircraft work; at the 
John Dewey Vocational School of Aircraft 
Construction, Long Island; at the national 
defense project at Fort MacArthur, San Pedro, 
and in many other similar places, youths 17 to 
24 years of age are employed for a total of 
60 hours a month and receive $18 after their 
time cards and pay rolls are certified by the 
cosponsor and work supervisor. This earned 
income is a morale builder, enabling youthful 
workers to purchase many necessities for 
themselves as well as to supplement the 
budgets of their families. 

The State department of education through 
its vocational division provides related train- 
ing to supplement actual productive work 
experience afforded in shops. The State de- 
partment of employment cooperates in plac- 
ing youths in jobs in private industry as fast 
as their preparation qualifies them for private 
employment. Advisory committees comprise 
representatives of employers, labor, educators, 
civic officials, and the employment service. 


PREPARATION LEADS TO JOBS 


State Administrator Robert Wayne Burns, 
country newspaper publisher and a veteran 
of the World War, declares that “the prepa- 
ration of young men and young women for 
the defense industries has revealed the earn- 
est desire of unskilled youths to take their 
places in industry, and the fact that the air- 
craft companies on several occasions have 
taken whole classes of young men into their 
plants before they completed the full course 
of instruction is evidence that the youths 
are adaptable and willing to work hard to 
merit such opportunity.” 

In addition to the thousands of out-of- 
school youths thus served, the National Youth 
Administration in California is aiding 12,000 
high-school youths in 505 secondary schools 
and 11,000 students in 92 colleges and uni- 
versities. The student-work program is ad- 
ministered by faculty members who select 
the youths who need such assistance, assign 
them to part-time jobs usually in line with 
their major studies, keep time on them, and 
send their pay rolls in to the State office of 
the N. Y. A. every month. 

High-school students able to earn from $3 
to $6 a month, and college students earn 
from $10 to $20 a month, thus helping them- 
selves over financial humps that might other- 
wise be a barrier to their education. 
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MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS AND PROGRAM 
FOR MONETARY REFORM BY LEADING 
ECONOMISTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as I said in the House today, 
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there is no task more important today 
than the establishment of a truly sound 
monetary system for America. It is es- 
sential to the defense program. It is in- 
dispensable to a successful facing of the 
economic problems which will follow upon 
the reduction of present defense spend- 
ing. 

Herewith I submit the program of some 
of America’s ablest men—a program and 
memorial to Congress on which we can 
rest solid hope for America’s future. 
John R. Conners is probably the dean of 
American economists. Irving Fisher is 
America’s foremost authority on the sub- 
ject of money and one of the five or six 
foremost authorities on this subject in the 
world. Frank Graham and C. R. Whit- 
tlesey, as coauthors of The Golden Ava- 
lanche, have contributed probably the 
outstanding analysis of our gold problem. 

I beg the Members of Congress to read, 
mark, and inwardly digest the memorial 
and program printed herewith and which 
has been mailed to every Member. 


MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS 


In behalf of some 400 economists (85 per- 
cent of those expressing an opinion) we ask 
you to go even further than the recent rec- 
ommendations to you of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, in raising the reserve require- 
ments of banks. 

We agree with the Board that impending 
inflation should be headed off. We would 
add that future deflation should be pre- 
vented. Otherwise, after another boom will 
come another crash. 

We also think Congress should prescribe 
the preventives, without leaving as much 
discretion to the Board as it now asks for. 

Our program for monetary reform, en- 
dorsed already by 343 economists (with 50 
others who approve with reservations) is 
enclosed. It would give the Board (or other 
monetary authority, as Congress may prefer) 
full control over the volume of our money 
(including “check-book money”) and, unlike 
the Board’s temporizing plan, would do so 
without hardship to the banks. Best of all, 
it would do so under a definite stabilization 
mandate prescribed by Congress. 

It aims at full employment of men, ma- 
chines, and money, while maintaining our 
American system of free enterprise. 

JOHN R. Commons, 
FraNK D. GRAHAM, 
IRVING FISHER, 
WIttrorp I. KING, 
EarL J. HAMILTON, 
C. R. WHITTLESEY. 


A PROGRAM FOR MONETARY REFORM 


(By John R. Commons, University of Wis- 
consin; Paul H. Douglas, University of Chi- 
cago; Irving Fisher, Yale University; Frank 
D. Graham, Princeton University; Earl J. 
Hamilton, Duke University; Willford I. 
King, New York University; Charles R. 
Whittlesey, University of Pennsylvania) 


The following suggested monetary program 
is put forth not as a panacea or even as a 
full solution of the depression problem. It 
is intended to eliminate one recognized 
cause of great depressions, the lawless vari- 
ability in our supply of circulating medium. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 


(1) During the last 10 years the world has 
largely given up the gold standard. Gold is 
still, and may always remain, an important 
part of the machinery of foreign trade and 
exchange. But it is no longer, and probably 
never again will be, the sole reliance for 
determining the “internal value” of mone- 
tary units. Even those who advocate some 
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degree of return toward the former gold 
standard are, as a rule, now convinced that 
it must be “managed” and never again left 
to work “automatically.” 


THE STANDARD OF STABLE BUYING POWER 


(2) Several of the leading nations have 
sought to keep their monetary units reason- 
ably stable in internal value or buying power 
and to make their money supply fit the re- 
quirements of production and commerce. 

STERLINGARIA 


(3) Some countries, especially the Scandi- 
navian and others included in the so-called 
sterling bloc, went further than the United 
States in formulating and in carrying out 
these new monetary policies. 


UNITED STATES 


(4) Our own monetary policy should like- 
wise be directed toward avoiding inflation as 
well as deflation and attaining and main- 
taining as nearly as possible full production 
and employment. 


THE CRITERIA OF OUR MONETARY POLICY 


(5) We should set up certain definite cri- 
teria according to which our monetary policy 
should be carried out. 


NO WIDE DISCRETION 


(6) The criteria for monetary management 
adopted should be so clearly defined and safe- 
guarded by law as to eliminate the need of 
permitting any wide discretion to our mone- 
tary authority. 


POSSIBLE STANDARDS 
(7) Among the possible standards to which 
the dollar could be made to conform are the 
following two: 
Fixed money-per-capita standard ' 


(a) A constant-average-per-capita supply 
or volume of circulating medium, including 
both “pocketbook money” and “checkbook 
money” (demand deposits). One great ad- 
vantage of this constant-per-capita-money 
standard is that it would require a minimum 
of discretion on the part of the monetary 
authority 


Market-basket standard 


(b) A dollar equivalent to an ideal “mar- 
ket-basket dollar,” similar to Sweden's mar- 
ket-basket krona. This market-basket dollar 
would consist of a representative assortment 
of consumer goods in the retail markets (so 
much food, clothing, etc.), thus constituting 
the reciprocal of an index of the cost of living. 
Under this constant-cost-of-living standard 
the monetary authority would, however. as 
has been found in Sweden, have to observe 
closely the movements of other, more sensi- 
tive indexes, with a view to preventing the 
development of disequilibrium as between 
sensitive and insensitive prices. 

LEGISLATIVE FEATURES 

(8) In order that our monetary policy may 
be made to conform to the new standard 
and become the means of attaining a high 
degree of stability and prosperity, legisla- 
tion should be enacted, embodying the fol- 
lowing features: 

(a) There should be constituted a “mone- 
tary authority” clothed with carefully de- 
fined powers over the monetary system of 
the country, including in particular the de- 
termination of the volume of circulating 
medium. 

(b) Congress should specify the monetary 
standard, to maintain which these powers 
would be exercised. 

(c) The monetary authority might be the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System or another body specially created for 
the purpose. It should be kept free from 


1Professor Douglas opposes this standard, 
and several of the other sponsors either op- 
pose it or greatly prefer the other. 


any pressure of party politics or other influ- 
ences and interests which might tend to in- 
terfere with the performance of its functions. 
Its primary concern should be the mainte- 
nance of the monetary standard as defined 
by Congress. 

(d) Neither the President nor the United 
States Treasury nor any other agency of the 
Government, except the monetary authority 
itself, should have power to alter the volume 
of our circulating medium. 

None of them should have the power to 
issue greenbacks, whether to meet the fiscal 
needs of the Government or for any other 
purpose. None of them should have the 
power to change the price of gold or the 
weight of the gold dollar, whether to increase 
the cash of the Government or for any other 
purpose. 

Any such powers now possessed by the 
President or the Secretary of the Treasury 
should be repealed, and such of them as may 
be necessary for controlling the volume of 
money should be transferred to the monetary 
authority. 

However, in determining its course of ac- 
tion, the monetary authority should take 
note of all other activities of the Government 
likely to affect economic conditions, and it 
should, when necessary, cooperate with these 
other agencies of the Government. 

THE FRACTIONAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


(9) A chief loose screw in our present 
American money and banking system is the 
requirement of only fractional reserves be- 
hind demand deposits. 

Fractional reserves give each of our thou- 
sands of commercial banks the power to in- 
crease or decrease the volume of our circu- 
lating medium by increasing or decreasing 
bank loans and investments. The banks 
thus exercise what has generally, and justly, 
been considered a prerogative of sovereign 
power. As each bank exercises this power 
independently of the others, without any sys- 
tematic, centralized control, the resulting 
changes in the volume of the circulating me- 
dium are largely haphazard. The situation 
is a most important factor in booms and 
depressions. 


THE 100-PERCENT RESERVE PLAN 


(10) Since the fractional reserve system 
hampers effective control by the monetary 
authority over the volume of our circulating 
medium, it is desirable that any bank or 
other agency holding demand deposits be 
required to keep on hand a dollar of reserve 
for every dollar of such deposits, so that, in 
effect, deposits subject to check shall repre- 
sent actual money held in trust for the de- 
positors. That i>, the bank could not lend 
or invest any of this money. Only if the 
owners should transfer some of these demand 
deposits into time deposits, and so cease to 
use these deposits for checking purposes 
could the bank lend or invest what was so 
transferred. 

HOW TO ESTABLISH THE 100-PERCENT RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


(11) The following are two of several 
methods of introducing or, rather, reintro- 
ducing the 100-percent reserve system: 

(a) The simplest method of making the 
transition from fractional to 100-percent re- 
serves would be to authorize the monetary 
authority to lend, without interest, to every 
bank or other agency carrying demand de- 
posits sufficient cash (Federal Reserve notes 
or other Federal Reserve credit) to make the 
reserve of said bank or other agency equal to 
its demand deposits. (These loans of cash 
would be repayable on liquidation of the 
bank.) 

(b) A second method of making the transi- 
tion would be to let each bank count as cash 
reserve up to a specified maximum its United 
States Government bonds (reckoned at par), 
and to provide for their conversion by the 
Government into cash, newly created, on the 
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demand of the bank. This method of transi- 
tion would be particularly easy today, because 
the banks already hold about enough cash 
and Government bonds to fulfill the proposed 
100-percent reserve requirement. 


CREATION OF MONEY, A GOVERNMENT FUNCTION 


(12) Under a 100-percent reserve require- 
ment the monetary authority would take 
the place of the banks as the manufacturer 
of our circulating medium. 

As long as our population and trade con- 
tinue to increase there will, in general, be 
a need for increasing the volume of money 
in circulation. The monetary authority, in 
fulfilling its duties, might satisfy this need 
by purchasing Government bonds from the 
public with new money and then retiring 
them. This process would operate to re- 
duce the interest-bearing Government debt. 

Such retirement would mean that the 
Government would profit by manufacturing 
the necessary increment of money, much as 
the banks have profited in times past. 
(The banks do not and cannot profit greatly 
now because of the costly depressions— 
largely a result of their uncoordinated 
activities.) 

That is, the governmental creation of 
money would now be profitable where the 
bankers’ creation of money can no longer 
be as profitable as in the past, for lack of 
unified control. 


LENDING UNDER THE 100-PERCENT RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


(13) The 100-percent reserve requirement 
would, in effect, completely separate from 
banking the power to issue money. The 
two are now disastrously interdependent. 
Banking would become wholly a business of 
lending and investing preexisting mouey. 

Thus the banks would lend or invest 
whatever money was deposited in time or 
savings accounts. But they would no longer 
create the money they lend or invest, though 
they would still, if they chose, be the chief 
agencies for handling and clearing check- 
jing accounts. This service would constitute 
an entirely separate department of the bank. 


THE PROTECTION OF BANKING 


(14) While there would be no restrictions 
on the transfer of demand deposits by check 
and their withdrawal by check, withdrawals 
from time deposits or savings deposits (in- 
cluding Postal Savings) should be restricted 
and subject to adequate notice. Only thus 
may the bankers ever feel safe in long- 
term investing. 


LIKE BANK OF ENGLAND PLAN 


(15) The splitting of the two functions of 
lending and the creation of the money supply 
would be much like that adopted in 1844 for 
the Bank of England. This separated the 
issue department from the banking depart- 
ment. That split was made with substan- 
tially the same object as underlies the present 
proposal; but issue referred only to bank 
notes; demand deposits, being then compara- 
tively little used in place of bank notes, were 
overlooked. The pound-for-pound reserve be- 
hind Bank of England notes enacted in 1844 
is a 100-percent reserve system for pocket- 
book money. The present proposal merely 
extends the same system to check-book 
money, demand deposits. 


BANKS WOULD BE BENEFITED 


(16) Lest anyone think that the 100-per- 
cent reserve system would be injurious to the 
banks, it should be emphasized that the 
banks would gain, quite as truly as the Gov- 
ernment and the people in general. Govern- 
ment control of the money supply would save 
the banks from themselves—from the unco- 
ordinated action of some 15,000 independent 
banks, manufacturing and destroying our 
check-book money spasmodically. 

With the new steadiness in supplying the 
Nation’s increasing monetary needs and with 
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the consequent prevention, in part at least, 
of depressions, the people’s savings would, in 
all probability, accumulate more rapidly and 
with less interruption than at present. Loans 
and investments would grow in volume and 
become safer, swelling the total business done 
by banks. 

The banks could also get some revenue 
from the demand-deposit business itself in 
the form of charges for their services in 
taking care of the checking business. 

If the manufacture of money is thus made 
exclusively a governmental function and the 
lending of money is left to become ex- 
clusively a banking or non-governmental 
function, many of the vexatious regulations 
to which bankers are now subject could be 
abolished. Moreover, the Government could 
withdraw from the banking business and 
again leave this field entirely to the bankers. 

Incidentally, there would no longer be any 
need of deposit insurance on demand de- 
posits. Moreover, the principal argument in 
favor of branch banking, which is often re- 
garded as a way to stabilize banking—but by 
eliminating the small banker—would be re- 
moved. Last, and most important, disastrous 
depressions would be largely prevented. 


THE 100-PERCENT-RESERVE SYSTEM MAY BE IN- 
EVITABLE 


(17) There are two circumstances now in 
evidence which are tending, silently but 
powerfully, to compel the adoption of the 
100-percent-reserve plan. These are (a) the 
drying up of commercial loans; and (b) the 
growth of the Federal debt. 

(a) Short-term commercial loans and liq- 
uid bankable investments other than Gov- 
ernment bonds are no longer adequate to 
furnish a basis for our chief medium of ex- 
change (demand deposits) under the frac- 
tional reserve system. Capital loans, on the 
other hand, are, under that system, inappro- 
priate for this purpose. As time goes on this 
inadequacy will grow far worse. Under the 
present fractional reserve system the only way 
now or in future to provide the Nation with 
circulating medium for its growing needs is 
to add continually to our Government’s huge 
bonded debt. Under the 100-percent reserve 
system the needed increase in the circulating 
medium can be accomplished without such 
increase in the interest-bearing debt of the 
Government. 

(b) As already noted, a byproduct of the 
100-percent reserve system would be to en- 
able the Government gradually to reduce its 
interest-bearing debt, through purchases of 
Government bonds by the Monetary Authority 
as new money was needed to conform to the 
required monetary standard. 

Under the fractional reserve system, on the 
other hand, any attempt to pay off or reduce 
the Government debt, whether by decreasing 
Government expenditures or by increasing 
taxation, threatens to bring about deflation 
and depression. 

Some competent observers think that the 
two powerful influences above noted will 
eventually compel the adoption of the 100- 
percent plan, even if no other influences 
should be at work. 


NEGLECT, DISASTROUS 


(18) If the money problem is not solved 
in the near future, another great depression 
as disastrous as that of 1929-40, seems likely 
to overtake us within a few years. Then 
our opportunity of even partialy solving the 
depression problem by removing its mone- 
tary causes may be lost, and, as in European 
countries where this opportunity was lost, 
our country may expect, if not chaos and 
revolution, at least more and more regula- 
tion and regimentation of industry, com- 
merce, and labor—practically marking the 
end of free enterprise as we have known it 
in America. 


President’s Speeches in Verse 
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Friday, January 24, 1941 


POEMS BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 


Mr, WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in recog- 
nition of the talent of the unofficial poet 
laureate of the Congress, Horace C. 
Carlisle, I submit for inclusion in the 
ReEcorD poems that he has written set- 
ting the recent speeches of President 
Roosevelt to meter and verse. These 
poems have been submitted to the White 
House, and the acknowledgments received 
by Mr. Carlisle are also included for pub- 
lication herein. 

The poems follow: 


THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, January 21, 1941. 
Horace C. CARLISLE, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CaRLisLteE: Thank you in the 
President’s behalf for your courtesy in send- 
ing him a copy of your poem. I can assure 
you that he will appreciate your friendly 
thought in composing and sending it to him. 

Very sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN EARLY, 
Secretary to the President. 


THE FAR-FLUNG REACH OF ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH 
(January 6, 1941) 
Since the birth of our Government, most of 
the crises 
In our history sprang from domestic affairs; 
And but one of these crises, the Civil War 


only, 
Ever threatened disunion, in spite of our 
prayers. 
We thank God that today the American peo- 
ple, 


Yes, the hundred and thirty-odd millions 
whose hates 
Stand forgotten have merged the four points 
of the compass 
Into one sov’reign Union, of 48 States. 


As a Nation, the United States now, and ever 
Has maintained opposition to any attempt 
To lock us in behind a wall, while the pro- 
cession 
Of world civilization passed, with us ex- 
empt. 
We are thinking today of our children, grand- 
children, 
And the millions to follow, through ages to 
come, 
When we boldly oppose all enforced isolation 
For ourselves and for others on this side 
the foam. 


Neither France nor Great Britain, nor any 
one nation, 
Ever sought domination of all the whole 
world; 
And no threatening nation has throttled the 
future 
Of our land, where the Stars and the 
Stripes are unfurled— 
We stand ready to stop any transocean 


power 
That would seek to establish itself over 
here, 
For the strength of the British Fleet in the 
Atlantic 
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Is a friendly strength to us in this hemi- 
sphere. 


In the peace of Versailles there were found 
imperfections— 
Still the problems of world-reconstruction 
aren’t solved— 
The new order of tyranny, “pacification,” 
Out of which more injustices, far, have 
evolved, 
Over every great continent is widely spread- 
ing— 
But the mighty American people have set 
Their fixed faces against such tyrannical 
measures, 
As they tackle an issue that has to be met. 


True democracy—safety and hope of our 
country— 
in events, far beyond our own borders, 
involved, 
{fs dependent upon democratic existence 
In four continents, with problems yet to 
be solved. 
If Australia and Africa, Europe and Asia 
Should be conquered by Germany and her 


allies. 
Their combined populations and total re- 
sources 
Would out-total this hemisphere, tripled in 
size. 


No American can expect from a dictator 
International justice and generous peace, 
Or disarmament, freedom, or even good busi- 
ness, 
The hostilities everywhere should today 
cease— 
Such a peace would bring neither for us or 
our neighbors 
That security which we deserve and de- 


mand, 
But would chain us in slavery, throughout 
the ages, 
To appease a war lord in a transocean 
land. 
Long as Great Britain’s Navy retains her sea 
power 
We are in no great danger, on this side of 
the sea, 
From invasions by foes from beyond the 
Atlantic, 
Howe’er covetous these foreign foes seem 
to be. 


Landing troops would not be the first phase 
of invasion, 
But strategic, necessity points would be 
first 
Occupied by their agents, now here in great 
numbers, 
Getting ready to do, when so ordered, their 
worst. 


Both our actions and policies should be 
devoted 
To safeguarding ourselves from the great 
perils wrought, 
For domestic disorders, perplexing our Nation, 
Are demanding our careful attention and 
thought. 
As our national policy in acts, internal, 
Has been based on respect for our fellow- 
man’s right, 
So our national policy in foreign dealings 
Has been based upon justice, and not upon 
might. 


Since we know that the peace passing all 
understanding, 
That endures through the centuries, can- 
not be bought 
At the cost of the freedom of others, we 
surely 
Should subscribe to the Golden Rule, prac- 
ticed and taught 
By Him who went about doing gocd to the 
people, 
Wheresoever He went, whensoever the time, 
And His charity life, upon history’s pages, 
Will shine on, till the bells of eternity 
chime. 
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Labor’s leaders and industry’s both have 
responded 
To our summons, and goals of quick speed 
have been set— 
Some of these have been reached, and for 
these we are grateful, 
But too many there are that have not been 
reached yet. 
We are not satisfied with the progress we’re 
making— 
We must speed up production along the 
whole way— 
Our successes in every great field to endeavor 
Should be better tomorrow than they’ve 


been today. 
There are constantly rising new needs for 
our safety— 
Every new day demands new tasks must be 
done— 
For more appropriation and more authoriza- 
tion 
Must be had to complete what’s already 
begun. 
As an arsenal both for ourselves and for 
others 


We must be, if democracy is to survive; 
And the time for immediate positive action 
On our part in these wars is about to 
arrive. 


We should give the democracies every assist- 
ance 
In their fight for their freedom, wherever 
they are, 
’ For their fight is our fight, and if they 
should surrender, 
We, ourselves, would become the next 
victims of war. 
We, by dictators’ threats, can’t be intimi- 


dated, 
Nor can we be restrained from continuing 
aid 
To our friends in their hour of deep’ning 
disaster 


From a war that the haters of freedom 
have made. 


When, to war against us, the dictators get 
ready 
For an act of war on our part they will not 
wait— 
Till the Netherlands, Norway, and Belgium, 
and others, 
Could prepare, did the dictators procrasti- 
nate? 
They have int’rest alone in their so-called 
“new order,” 
In a new—a one-way—international law— 
One which lacks mutuality in its observance, 
While it heaps up oppression with merciless 
awe 


Since the peace and prosperity of generations 
Of Americans down through the unfolding 


years 
Is dependent upon how soon and how effec- 
tive 
We can make our aid felt in the two hemi- 
spheres, 
We should do our bit quickly and in great 
abundance 
To distract the aggressors in their brutal 
wars, 
And encourage the nations at war for their 
freedom 


In the name and the strength of the stripes 
and the stars. 


May we quickly prepare to make such sacri- 
fices 
As the awful emergency seems to demand, 
And remove from our Nation’s defense prepa- 
rations 
All things that in the way of efficiency 
stand. 
A free nation expects the full cooperation 
Of all groups and all classes, the great and 
the small, 
And the leaders in every sort of avocation— 
A free nation expects free assistance from 
all, 


There is no way of dealing with our trouble- 
makers 
And disloyal slackers that’s better than, 
first, 
If we can, shame them by patriotic example— 
And, if this fails, we then may prepare for 


the worst. 
There’s one remely left us—our only salva- 
tion— 
And we, whether we like it or not, freely 
must 
Use the sov’reignty of government, that our 
Nation 
May save government, which is a God- 
given trust. 
In the great Book of Books, in the verified 
Volume, 


We are taught that men do not live by 
bread alone; 
And, as true, armaments alone, 
needful, 
Must be skillfully manned, or they’ll be 
overthrown— 
Useless are all our armaments without man- 
power 
With the courage and skill to use them as 
it should, 
Which come from un unshakeable faith in 
the causes 
which Freedom's 
thru the years stood. 


however 


For defenders have 


The quick action for which we are prayer- 
fully calling 
Is to save the great things that are worth 
fighting for— 
For the cause of democracy we, as a people, 
Under God, if need be, would again go to 
war. 
This is certainly no time to stop prayerful 
thinking 
About matters of business and social con- 
cerns, 
Or serenely to sit, while the temple of virtue, 
Sacred honor and justice and liberty burns. 


There is nothing mysterious in the founda- 


tion 
Of a healthy democracy, and nothing 
wrong— 
Upon one thing alone does it look for salva- 
tion— 
Faith in God by its people alone makes it 
strong. 
True democracy is controlled by but one 
statute, 
That's as old’ as the hills—yet it is ever 
new— 
It’s the Golden Rule, given to man by the 
Master, 
“Do to others as ye would have them do 
to you.” 
If the Golden-Rule principles always were 
practiced 
By the Members of Congress, it would not 
be long 


Before all unjust dealings would pass from 
the picture, 
And the right would triumphantly outlaw 
the wrong. 
For the people would follow the perfect 
example, 
Set by Congress, in all the relations of life, 
And the peace passing all understanding 
would banish 
Every vestige of discontent, discord, and 
strife. 


In the future we crave four essentials of 
freedom— 
First of these is the freedom of speech and 
the press; 
And the second is freedom of mankind to 
worship, 
In accord with his conscience—and without 
duress— 
While the third is the freedom from want 
which, translated 
Into world terms, means just ownership 
everywhere; 
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And the fourth is the freedom from fear, with 
assurance 
That fear flees from the hearts that look 
Godward in prayer. 


Of a distant millenium this is no vision— 
It’s a definite basis for life in this world 
That’s attainable, if our American people, 
Wheresoever the Stars and Stripes are un- 
furled, 
Would but follow the Congress in setting 
examples 
Of what people should do and what people 
should be, 
That the peace passing all understanding 
might cover 
All the earth, as the waters that cover the 
sea. 


Since the dawn of our history, our contribu- 
tion 
To the civilizations of mankind has been 
A perpetual, peaceful, and just evolution, 
Which goes steadily on, from without and 


within. 
While adjusting ourselves to the changing 
conditions, 
We've had no concentration camps for the 
oppressed; 
For the world order which we’re seeking 
frees people 
From the tortures by which they are sorely 
distressed. 
The American nation, to its satisfaction, 
Has its destiny carefully, prayerfully 
placed 


In the hands and the heads and the hearts 
of the millions 
Of free men and free women, under God, 
who have faced 
And performed every task—for they all stand, 
united— 
Forty-eight sep’rate sov’reigns, all blended 
in one, 
As together they toil for themselves, and for 
others, 
While they fervently pray, “Not my will, 
Thine be done.” 


Horace C. CARLISLE. 


THE WHITE Hovsg, 
Washington, January 6, 1941. 
My Dear Mr. CaruisteE: The poem which 
you were so kind as to send to the President 
has been received. Permit me, please, to 
thank you in his behalf for your thought- 
fulness. 
Very sincerely yours, 
M. A. LEHAND, 
Private Secretary. 
Horace C. CARLIsLe, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 


“My friends,” this is no fireside chat 
On war, because your President’s 
Whole purpose is to keep our land, 
Both now, and generations hence, 
Safe from the ravages of war, 
For liberty’s and freedom’s sake, 
Which war lords, ’cross the waters, now 
Are basely burning at the stake. 


A great domestic crisis broke 

Upon us here eight years ago— 
With courage we the issue met, 

For in the skies above the bow 
Of God’s eternal purpose gave 

Us faith and hope to carry on— 
And we, today, are stronger than 

We were in those days that are gone. 


Since Plymouth Rock and Jamestown, we’ve 
Been in no danger, such as now 
Confronts us, in this hemisphere, 
That’s troubling every thoughtful brow— 
Three nations have joined in the threat 
That, if our own United States 
With their program shall interfere, 
She'll reap the furies of their hates. 
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The Nazi masters make it clear 
That they intend to dominate 

The life and thought in their own land, 
Enslave all Europe, and create 

So much distress throughout the earth 
That this land, which we call our home, 

Beneath the Stars and Stripes unfurled, 
Will finally be overcome. 


Until these three great powers cease 
Their threats to subjugate the world, 
Americans can’t safely rest, 
Beneath the Stars and Stripes unfurled. 
The English, Chinese, and the Greeks 
Must not surrender; if they do, 
Americans need never hope 


To see their world-peace dream come true. 


More than a hundred years ago 

The Monroe Doctrine was declared, 
And from that peaceful day till this, 

No overocean foe has dared 
To try to overrun our land, 

On which the western world depends 
For safety from transocean foes— 

For France and England are our friends. 


Today France writhes in her defeat, 
While England battles for her life, 
And yet, America, their friend, 
Continues neutral in this strife, 
Although she knows, if England falls, 
That China too will fall, and Greece, 
And all the Old World will be ruled 
By Germany, arch foe to peace. 


For Germany, not satisfied, 
Will likely lay a plotted plan 
To wage a brutal, bloody war 
’Gainst Italy, and then Japan— 
Tken Germany, in full control 
Of all the suffering Old World 
Hopes to subdue this hemisphere, 
Led by the Star and Stripes unfurled. 


While Italy and Japan are 
Still Germany’s allies, before 
She subjugates them, she may cross 
The oceans, and on either shore 
Begin bombarding over here 
Against our own United States, 
The nation, in this hemisphere, 
Whose love for liberty she hates. 


Yes, frankly, danger is ahead, 
Against which we must now prepare, 
From which there’s no way of escape 
Except through answer to faith’s prayer 
By God Almighty—and He will 
Not answer any prayer we say, 
However eloquent, until 
We trust Him first, and then obey. 


Since Germany’s most solemn pacts 
Proved scraps of paper, in the past, 
Why should the ones that bind her now 
To Italy and Japan last— 

They are her bosom allies now, 
But this relation only paves 

The way for Germany to make 
Them, in the final end, her slaves. 


Let us no longer blind ourselves 

To what we know are fearful facts— 
The evil forces which have crushed, 

By their corrupt and vicious acts, 
Small European nations will 

Crush later, these United States 
Unless we quickly “round them up,” 

And wisely drive them from our ‘gates. 


We're harboring within our gates 
These evil forces, from afar, 
That line us up in hostile camps, 
Prelude to suicidal war. 
Some born-Americans, today, 
Are preaching from disloyal lips, 
In every section of our land, 
The doctrines of dictatorships. 


Surrender is the price for peace 
That lordly Germany demands— 
Her mandate is “Give up your arms, 
And let us chain your helpless hands”— 


| A pious purpose in her wars 
She meekly pleads, but it remains, 
That in her concentration camps 
God’s gospel-preachers writhe in chains, 


These chains and concentration camps, 

That few things on earth can eclipse, 
Are not tools, but the altars of 

The Old World’s mad dictatorships— 
Yea, Germany's unholy greed 

For greater power and more pelf 
Would wholly dominate the world, 

And deify her hell-bent self. 


The British and their Allies now, 
With all their innate main and might, 
Are fighting, and our safety is 
Dependent on that fearful fight— 
If England wins, we’re saved from war, 
But if she fails to win, our land 
Will be the first to be attacked, 
On this side, as already planned. 


If we are honest with ourselves, 
There is a risk, we must admit, 
In any course that we may take— 
But we must bravely shoulder it— 
The course we advocate involves, ; 
As through this darkened maze we grope, 
The least risk now, and for world peace 
The coming future’s only hope. 


We are not asked to join the fight, 
That we today so much abhor, 
With Englishmen, but to supply 
The needed implements of war, 
The planes and freighters, tanks and guns 
That will, we hope, enable them 
To crush the wagers of a war 
Whose cruel conquests we condemn. 


We sanely fortify ourselves 
When we lend England needed aid 
To win, ’gainst Germany, a war 
That she, for no just cause, has made— 
If Germany should win out, we 
May weep, but we will weep amiss 
For letting brave old England down 
At such a fateful time as this. 


While capital and labor must 
Together, freely, hand in hand, 
Work for the safety and the good 
Of our beloved, blood-purchased land, 
The Congress and the President 
Together, too, should work as one 
Great force, and while they’re working pray, 
“O God of hosts, Thy will be done.” 


We must, while furnishing support 
To war-cursed England, not forget 
That, tho’ her every warring need 
Be, by our Nation, freely met, 
The wars, by Germany begun, 
’Gainst other nations, may not cease 
Until the whole world meekly swears 
Allegiance to the Prince of Peace, 


There’s no need for America 
On through the deep’ning dark to grope— 
Our motto is “In God We trust”— 
In God we rest our faith and hope— 
May we not send across the seas 
A plane or freighter, tank or gun 
That is not followed by the prayer, 
“O God of hosts, Thy will be done.” 


O Father, give us faith to pray 
The simple prayer the Saviour prayed 
Whenever we are sore distressed, 
Discouraged, troubled, and afraid— 
Our Father who in heaven art, 
Hallowed be Thy holy name; 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
On heaven and on earth the same, 


Give us this day our daily bread; 
Our trespasses, we pray, forgive, 
As we forgive the trespasses 
Of those with whom we daily live; 
Into temptation lead us not; 
Deliver us from all our sin; 
The kingdom, power, glory thine 
Forever is. Amen, amen. 


Horace C. CARLISLE. 
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Inaugural Message of Hon. Ralph L. Carr, 
Governor of Colorado 
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Wednesday, January 29, 1941 





Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Ralph L. Carr, Governor of Colorado, de- 
livered a message to the Colorado Legisla- 
ture on January 13, which pertains pri- 
marily to the water rights of Colorado. 
It so forcibly and clearly presents this 
vital subject that I feel it is eminently 
worthy of insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorpD as an official state document. 

The message is as follows: 


To the members of the Thirty-third Gen- 
eral Assembly; to the people of Colorado 
and to the members of this General As- 
sembly, may I express my thanks for your 
support and expressions of confidence. 
There are many bright spots along the trail 
ahead. There is every reason to believe that 
Colorado will enjoy one of the happiest and 
most prosperous periods in her whole de- 
velopment. I accept the great honor of be- 
ing permitted, as your chief executive, to 
participate in the direction of the State’s 
government at such a time and under such 
circumstances. 

While fully aware of the responsibilities 
which the office entails, I am sustained by 
the knowledge of your faith in me. I ac- 
cept this new honor and pledge you my de- 
termination to justify it. 

On behalf of the other elected State of- 
ficials, may I say that they too are conscious 
of the obligations which have come with 
the honors bestowed. We go forward on 
a united front for the establishment of 
Colorado in her true place among the sister- 
hood of States and for the accomplishment 
of everything which will work for the bet- 
terment of her citizenry. 

The last general assembly gave to the su- 
preme court the power to draft a new ccde 
of civil procedure. An entire new code has 
been drafted in conformity with that au- 
thority and is now operating. It is unneces- 
sary for the legislature to take any action 
with respect to civil procedure because of 
that authority granted 2 years ago. 

Since the delivery of my message to your 
joint bodies on Thursday of last week, a 
matter of such deep concern to the semi- 
arid West and, particularly, to the people of 
Colorado, has come to my attention that I 
feel impelled to take a few minutes this 
morning to discuss it. And if the situation 
appears as dark to you as it does to me, then 
I hope that you will take action to set in 
motion forces which will defeat the greatest 
menace to States’ rights and individual lib- 
erties which exists today. 

Last week your attention was directed to 
the fact that during the year just ended, 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
an action between Colorado and one of her 
neighbors announced the doctrine that each 
State’s equitable proportion of the flow of 
an interstate stream was subject to the ex- 
clusive control of that State and that rights 
in water under State court decrees could 
not be readjudicated in Federal courts. A 
somewhat disquieting opinion of that same 
court of more recent date stating that the 
water of interstate rivers, navigable or capable 
of being made navigable by improvement, 
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are subject to the control of the Congress 
under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion was also mentioned. I told you then 
that I was not certain to what limits this 
doctrine might be extended and in what man- 
ner it might affect the water rights of Colo- 
rado and her citizens. 

A definite answer to this query has already 
been returned in the form of a bill intro- 
duced in the Congress entitled “A bill to pro- 
vide for improvement of navigation and con- 
trol of floods on the Arkansas, St. Francis, 
Red, and White Rivers, for the promotion of 
national defense, and for other purposes.” 
It provides for the organization of a Federal 
corporation with such extensive powers over 
the basins of the rivers mentioned in the 
title that, if even only partially exercised, it 
would destroy Colorado’s control over the 
waters of the Arkansas River and jeopardize 
every decreed water right belonging to Colo- 
rado’s farmers. 

While I do not care to be classed as an 
alarmist, nevertheless I feel that it is my duty, 
as the Governor of your State, with a large 
portion of my life work spent in studying 
the problems of irrigation and particularly of 
interstate waters, to sound a warning to the 
members of the general assembly, to the peo- 
ple of Colorado and of every other State in 
the irrigation West. My warning goes further 
to every person in the country who clings to 
the belief that under our Constitution there 
remains something of sanctity in the doctrine 
of States’ rights. 

The proposed legislation, which is patterned 
after the Tennessee Valley Authority, is simi- 
lar to certain bills which have been intro- 
duced into Congress for the establishment of 
what have come to be called the seven little 
T. V. A.’s. This bill differs from them only 
insofar as the authority now attempted to be 
granted to the proposed corporation on the 
Arkansas and these other rivers is more ex- 
tensive, and more effectively denies the rights 
of the States in the development of their 
water resources than any other piece of pro- 
posed legislation which has come to my at- 
tention. 

In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing as to the reasons for my concern, 
may I remind you that those who reclaimed 
the West were forced in the very nature of 
things to establish a doctrine concerning 
river flows which was different from that 
which had controlled in the States of their 
origin. The new theory was first in time, 
first in right. 

Colorado has become one of the important 
agricultural States of the Union under this 
doctrine. To enforce it, there has been 
developed a comprehensive system for the 
allocation, distribution, and administration 
of our river flows. Other western States 
have established systems generally parallel- 
ing that of Colorado although differing 
somewhat as to the methods of administra- 
tion. Procedure has been set up for deter- 
mining the relative rights of water users 
based on dates of use, the amount diverted 
and other factors. Court decrees in Colo- 
rado, and licenses and permits issued by 
State officials in others, are considered as 


property right with titles as sacred and as | 


valid as the title to the land on which the 
water is used. 

Under the proposed law, irrigation rights 
on the upper Arkansas would be made sub- 
servient and subject to the navigable char- 
acter of the lower streams. The corpora- 
tion would be given absolute control over 
the rivers mentioned in the act. The 
Authority is given powers of eminent do- 
main, the right to require States to partici- 
pate in the business of constructing proj- 
ects and it may develop hydroelectric power 
and store water, and then sell both. There 
could be no development in the basins with- 
out the consent of the Authority. No dams, 





canals, or other structures could be built 
unless the corporation agreed. Nor may 
States even enter into compacts without 
the approval of the corporation. 

The Reclamation Service, which is pecu- 
liarly a western institution and which for 
40 years has been engaged in the develop- 
ment of the irrigation resources of the 
West on the theory that the water was 
owned by the States in equitable propor- 
tions, will not be permitted to participate 
in the future development of this basin. 

At the present time a State’s Representa- 
tives in the Congress may protect the rights 
of the people who elected them. If this 
Authority were to be set up, the only power 
left in our Senators and Congressmen would 
be to vote appropriations to carry out the 
plans of the Authority. No longer could a 
Senator or Congressman rise to the defense 
of the people of his State. 

By a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, many years ago, an equitable 
portion of the flow of the Arkansas was 
held to belong to Colorado. This water has 
been diverted in Colorado under decrees 
from State courts to individual ditches. To 
attempt to give this Federal corporation the 
authority to control the flow of the river 
would be to deny the State’s ownership or 
its right to control its use and future de- 
velopment. 

Water users who divert water under State 
decrees now would be denied the right to 
such water when the corporation deter- 
mines that it must be released to meet navi- 
gation demands, to develop power, or to be 
impounded for storage purposes behind some 
Federal dam. 

Our State officials who, under State laws, 
apportion stream flow among individual 
water users would act only with the consent 
of Federal water masters, unacquainted 
with and unsympathetic to our irrigation 
practices and needs. 

In short, the whole system of life within 
these river basins is to be altered and 
changed to conform with a theory of gov- 
ernment which nullifies constitutional rights 
and leaves individual States stripped of 
everything but their names. 

All future development in these great river 
basins would be fashioned by the Federal au- 
thority of three commissioners selected at 
Washington. 

Those who would question our right to 
oppose Federal control and assert that our 
position is based upon partisan or political 
motives should recall the asserted position 
and attitude of this State administration 
toward the question of national defense. 

Last week we pledged everything of our 
resources, material and spiritual, to the ac- 
complishment of the policy outlined by our 
President. We are Americans, always, but as 
Americans we insist upon the continuation 
of those rights dedicated to us under our 
Constitution. 

The control of the natural resources of the 
States is to be taken so that State lines may 
be erased, that State ownership of property 
may be denied, and that rights of individuals 
may be destroyed. Argument that such con- 
trol by the National Government will benefit 
the Nation generally loses sight of the fact 
that for a period of 70 years or more men 
and States have been building on a different 
philosophy of life, a different theory of prop- 
erty rights. And they believed that their 
actions were justified by the Constitution. 

The things which I am suggesting to you 
with regard to this proposed action are not 
partisan in their nature. It is true that they 
may be in some ways sectional. But the 
business of reclaiming lands, of diverting 
waters for irrigation, and acquiring titles to 
property is neither Republican nor Demo- 
cratic in its nature nor in any other way tied 
up with any theory of partisan government. 
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Aside from the mere question of our right 
to divert irrigation waters so as to continue 
the cultivation of agricultural lands along our 
rivers, there looms the greater question of 
Federal encroachment on the powers of the 
State. Your very right to sit here as legisla- 
tors representing a separate State is ques- 
tioned by the provisions of this act. Either 
we are to continue to retain some semblance 
of State rights and State individuality, or 
else we are to surrender every power of self 
determination. In short, the development of 
this upper country, which has been going on 
for three-quarters of a century, is now to be 
made subject to rights of navigation in far- 
distant States to the end that the Federal 
Government, using navigation as the excuse, 
may take over control of our property, of 
our future development, of our very lives. 

You men of the West are brought to the 
verge of a bloodless civil war testing your 
rights under the Constitution. 

Viewing this proposed measure from & 
broader basis, it becomes clear that it con- 
stitutes merely the opening wedge in a great 
plan to place every major river basin in the 
country under similar Federal Authority. 
Colorado is in the most precarious position 
perhaps of any State in the Union because 
when the major plan has been completed, our 
entire State will be regulated, controlled, and 
governed by five major river-basin authorities 
with powers as great as those attempted to 
be conferred under the act which I am dis- 
cussing. 

The future development of Colorado is in- 
dissolubly related to the conduct of our water 
rights. Agriculture, industrial development, 
and recreation are all affected. Whether they 
will be retarded will be determined without 
reference to our State needs and plans but 
rather by the needs of other sections and 
other States. 

Men took up homesteads along the Arkan- 
sas and other rivers under the belief that 
there were certain rights resident in the 
States and recognized by acts of Congress 
which were inviolable. Statutes of the Con- 
gress early recognized the power in the States 
to distribute water among their citizens ac- 
cording to local customs, laws, and regula- 
tions. Uniform decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court declared that the States 
owned the river flow in equitable proportions 
and denied claims to ownership on the part 
of the Federal Government. 

And now, under a new theory of law the 
Federal Government would deny the owner- 
ship of the rivers by the States, would make 
the rights of the individual subservient to a 
Federal agency and nullify the basis upon 
which our western civilization has been de- 
veloped. 

The thing which is happening on the Ar- 
kansas may well happen on every major river 
drainage in Colorado and the West. Under 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Appalachian Power Co. case the 
power of Congress to control a navigable 
stream is not subject to review by the courts, 
but falls exclusively within the legislative 
powers of that branch of our Government. 

We must look, then, to the lawmakers at 
Washington for relief. We must show the 
Congress the facts. We must establish the 
injustice of this plan. Those of us who be- 
lieve in Colorado and who realize that our 
great source of life and wealth and of fu- 
ture growth lies in the cultivation of the 
lands along her irrigation streams must real- 
ize that there is no justification for the 
seizure of a river basin under asserted Fed- 
eral authority to the absolute destruction 
of every theory, of every ideal, of every 
title, of every dream of the people who have 
builded a great civilization. 

I am asking you as Coloradoans, as citi- 
zens, as the representatives of a great State, 
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investigate this proposed measure. And 

am right, then I suggest 
per resolution and such other action 
may deem wise, that you arouse the 
rest of the States of the West to a defense. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF 
KANSAS 





Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following concur- 
rent resolution recently adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Kansas: 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 4 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to preserve and protect 
our American system of government in the 
enactment of defense legislation, partic- 
ularly H. R. 1776, commonly known as the 
lease-lend bill 


Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
H. R. 1776, which provides that it is to 
further promote the defense of the United 
States, “and for other p ,”’ and “with- 
out regard to previous laws,” giving one man 
the power to “sell, transfer, exchange, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose of any defense 
article to any government”; and 

Whereas we favor aid to Britain that will 
not involve our country in war, and which 
is not inconsistent with the requirements of 
our own national defense, and the main- 
tenance of our American form of govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas we realize and appreciate the im- 
perative need of speed and cooperation in the 
development of the defenses of the United 
States; and 

Whereas we have heretofore withstood at- 
tack from without and disunity within, and 
in such crises our leaders have never desired 
nor demanded the surrender by our people 
of their right of self-government or the dele- 
gation of unlimited powers; and 

Whereas such resolution would permit the 
delivery of “any plan or information pertain- 
ing to any defense article” to any foreign 
country at the sole discretion of one man, 
and would grant to him sweeping powers in 
time of peace greater than any man has in 
Britain, which is at war, all without limitation 
as to time or provision for restoring to the 
people in the future the unlimited powers 
thus given to one man: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate concur- 
ring therein), That we are opposed to the 
delegation of the unlimited dictatorial powers 
contained in House Resolution No, 1776, com- 
monly known as the lease-lend bill, and that 
the power to “sell, transfer, exchange, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose of any defense 
articles to any government” * * * “with- 
out regard to previous laws” should be re- 
tained by the Congress of the United States; 
be it further 

Resolved, That our national-defense pro- 
gram should be carried out and material aid 
should be furnished to Britain without plac- 


ing such unprecedented, all-embracing, and 
unnecessary powers in the hands of one man, 
and without a complete surrender by Con- 
gress of all its legislative powers, duties, and 
responsibilities; be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge and 
request the Congress of the United States to 
not pass House Resolution No. 1776 in its 
present form; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he is hereby, directed to transmit prop- 
erly authenticated copies of this resolution 
to each branch of the Congress, to each mem- 
ber of the Kansas congressional delegation, 
and to each of the United States Senators 
from Kansas, and to the Governors of the 
States adjoining the State of Kansas. 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent 
resolution originated in the house, and was 
adopted by that body January 23, 1941. 

Cray C. CaRPER, 
Speaker of the House. 
W. S. BisHop, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Adopted by the senate January 24, 1941, 

KIRKE W. DALE, 

President pro tempore of the Senate. 
CLARENCE W. MILLER, 

Secretary of the Senate, 
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ARTICLE BY CHARLES MORRIS MILLS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Charles Morris Mills in the February 
issue of Yankee magazine entitled “What 
National Defense Means to New Eng- 
land.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


WHAT NATIONAL DEFENSE MEANS TO NEW 
ENGLAND 


(By Charles Morris Mills) 


At the December meeting of the Gridiron 
Club in Washington, where the leading mem- 
bers of the press make merry over political 
leaders and issues, the presiding officer turned 
aside from the festivities to strike a solemn 
note: 

“On one thing there is no division in Amer- 
ica. We are beating our plowshares into 
swords and training our boys to be soldiers 
for national defense, and we mean business. 
In this we stand united.” 

New England adds a fervent Amen to 
such a fine keynote. The important thing 
today is not who won the election or whether 
capital or labor gains the most out of the 
defense program or how financial aid may be 
given to Britain. The real question is the 
method by which the tremendous resources 
of the Nation may be harnessed into pro- 
duction, the diverse elements of population 
merged into solidarity, the mental and spirit- 
ual forces organized into a crusade to save 
democracy. The schedule of the defense pro- 
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gram lags far behind the goal set only a few 
months ago. The Nation woefully lacks that 
essential power necessary for success and vic- 
tory over the totalitarian world. 

No defense can win without na- 
tional ynity. The bitterness of the past cam- 
paign must be forgotten. The eagerness of 
the millions who supported the minority can- 
didate must be turned into channels of na- 
tional preparedness. Nor does such a plea 
preclude the continuance of a strong and 
well-organized minority in loyal opposition 
to the administration. Critical analysis of 
proposed foreign and domestic policies must 
be carried on by all Members of Congress and 
by leaders in law, education, and business. 
The right to criticize is a cornerstone of de- 
mocracy. The right to resist any threat to 
silence a free press, free air, or other founda- 
tions of the American way of life is a funda- 
mental duty of a minority even in the gather- 
ing shadows of war. Only in this manner can 
national morale be sustained and the sinews 
of mighty America be girded to meet any 
enemy within or without our gates. 

Today the Nation faces a far more grim 
and relentless world than confronted the 
founders of New England. Every hour there 
is increasing evidence that the present conflict 
is not only the greatest military contest in 
history, but a clash between two fundamental 
philosophies of government—democracy and 
totalitarianism. Never since the days of Mo- 
hammed has there been such a crusade 
against civilization. Today the war involves 
80 percent of all of the people of the world. 
America is the only continent free from the 
ravages of war. Today the mightiest weapons 
ever conceived by man are crushing out the 
lives of all members of national populations, 
men, women, and children. 

Even more deadly than these arms is the 
organized treason developed by provocateurs, 
fellow travelers, and buyers of national 
honor. Never before in history have entire 
nations like Poland, Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France lost their national morale 
so quickly. Never before were foundations of 
government eaten away so swifily by 
stealthy spies, by termites boring into and 
destroying the lifeblood of millions upon mil- 
lions of people. Today organized treason has 
proven far more effective than the relentless 
bombing of cities, the ruin of majestic 
churches, the destruction of overcrowded 
hospitals, and the slaying of helpless babies. 

New England, with her borders nearest the 
hell fires of Europe, has grave responsibili- 
ties in the national-defense program. With- 
in the six States, there is one of the largest 
concentrations of aliens in the entire Na- 
tion, some 70 percent representing almost 
every race, creed, and color under the sun. 
The first task for New England, for every 
branch of government, State, city, and town, 
is to merge this great body of aliens into 
the American way of life. The job is not 
merely to line up groups before a judge to 
become citizens, but to inculcate into minds 
and bodies and souls the spirit of American 
democracy. “Americanization,” an over- 
worked slogan, must b* real—not on paper— 
on hand, not on order. New England wants 
no “fifth column,” no boring from within by 
Nazi agents, no weakening of national mo- 
rale by smooth propagandists. 

New England has a vital part to play in the 
production program. Here billions of war 
orders are now being filled. Here is a large 
proportion of the machine tool and die in- 
dustry. Here is the largest aircraft engine 
plant in the world. Here are teeming fac- 
tories turning out shoes, blankets, uniforms, 
automatic rifles. The Yankee craftsmen, the 
most highly skilled in the Nation, will live 
up to their high traditions of past genera- 
tions. The quality of their work will not 
suffer under the pressure of the hour for 
quantity. The Yankee inventiveness and 
ingenuity, born in the small-town machine 
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shop, will contribute to the efficiency of the 
national-defense organization. 

For her contribution of highly skilled 
craftsmanship, New England expects definite 
eooperation from the Federal Government. 
First, strong defense of her terrritory from 
any pessible invasion by any enemy. The 
borders to the north and the Atlantic sea- 
board today are inadequately protected. The 
way is open to fellow travelers in peace- 
times or to heavily armed air, tank, and 
mechanized forces in time of war. If the 
British Navy should fail, the shipbuilding 
resources of the world would be turned 
against America. Defense under these con- 
ditions might be extremely difficult. Once 
the New England peninsula is overcome by 
vast pincer movements such as were em- 
ployed in France, New York would be threat- 
ened from the backdoor, and the vast re- 
sources of New Jersey, Delaware, and Penn- 
sylvania would be endangered. 

This picture may seem overdrawn to many 
readers, yet last summer at Fort Devens a 
high-ranking officer of the First Corps Area 
(New England) in a lecture before the busi- 
nessmen’s or Plattsburg encampment, of 
which the writer was a member, in approxi- 
mately these words, said: 

“You Yankees won't be fighting here in 
New England if there is an invasion. You'll 
be fighting in the zone of the interior, west 
of Lake Champlain and the Hudson River. 
The enemy will seek to cut off New England 
by sweeping down the St. Lawrence and 
pinching down through the valleys of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire.” 

Already the War and Navy Departments 
have vastly improved the position of New 
England through the securing of the New- 
foundland air and naval base. An even 
stronger defense might be secured through a 
secondary line established on Nova Scotia. 
With the main American fleet more than 
10,000 miles away in the Far East there can- 
not be too many air bases in the northeast. 
The way to stop the enemy is outside of the 
borders of the United States. 

Within New England a mighty air base is 
being established at Westover Field, Chico- 
pee, Mass., and strong secondary fields are 
being constructed at Manchester, N. H., 
Bangor, Maine, and other centers. In addi- 
tion, there are a score or more well-equipped 
landing fields and centers being set up in the 
various States. 

The States have also organized defense 
councils to coordinate activities with the Fed- 
eral program. These groups include leaders 
of industry, business, law, women, youth, 
health, transportation. The most complete 
councils are in Massachusetts and Connect- 
icut. Industrial leaders determine the type 
of factories that are dealing with essential 
war materials so that draft measures may be 
successfully carried out. They also aid in 
the development of employment placement 
and training of skilled and semiskilled work- 
ers. In Connecticut an average of 1,500 grad- 
uates of job-training schools is being turned 
out every 6 weeks. Special protection of 
public utilities and waterworks and water 
supply is mapped out. The drive of foreign 
propagandists in the press and on the air is 
watched by skilled publicists. Safeguards 
against epidemics are outlined by medical 
leaders. State highway commissions are busy 
on new construction of military roads in co- 
ordination with Federal authorities. 

New England also demands from the Fed- 
eral Government the utmost economy in non- 
defense appropriations. The President has 
announced his intention to reduce such costs 
to the lowest possible levels. Efforts along 
these lines will be watched with considerable 
interest by New England with her tradition of 
economy. The Yankees have never been won 
to the free-spending policy of the Federal 
Government during recent years. Budgets in 
State governments in New England have usu- 
ally meant balanced budgets in the treasury, 
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not paper guesses. Three years ago the ad- , and balanced budgets. This priceless heritage 


ministration announced that the new or nor- 
mal Budget would be about $7,000,000,000 
annually. 

Since then the annual rate of spending has 
reached to more than $9,000,000,000. If the 
figure formerly set could be reached more 
than $2,000,000,000 could be turned toward the 
defense budget. Economy in the household 
expenses of government would be far more 
effective than increased taxes based on in- 
creased national income or borrowing. How- 
ever, if the increased taxes already prescribed 
by the 1940 Congress bring in a yield of two 
or three new billions based on a rising na- 
tional income, and the two billions can be 
cut from normal expenditures, some $5,000,- 
000,000 could be laid out toward defense 
costs. New England believes that such econ- 
omy is worth trying out before raising the 
national debt limit to the astronomical figure 
proposed by the Treasury of $65,000,000,000. 

New England views with alarm the proposal 
of the Treasury to tax future issues of the 
States and municipalities and believes the 
scheme is economically unsound. Trumped 
up as a measure to obtain additional taxes 
from the wealthy, in reality such a move 
would place a heavy burden of increased taxa- 
tion upon local home owners and rent payers. 
Action along these lines under the guise of 
national defense would be bound to be re- 
sented by the States and municipalities whose 
cooperation is essential in the present crisis. 

New England would not welcome the intro- 
duction of any new and costly “experiments” 
at this time. The Yankees do not look with 
favor, for example, on the reopening of the 
St. Lawrence River seaway and power project 
recently made by the President. Long ago, 
New England went on record against the 
costliness and impracticality of the proposal. 
Today, in addition to the original objections, 
the scheme appears to be very vulnerable 
from a military point of view. Enemy bomb- 
ers could wipe out the power plants or block 
the channel in a single flight. The introduc- 
tion of this most controversial question under 
the guise of national defense does not lead to 
national unity. The use of men, materials, 
and money on the project would weaken 
other and more essential parts of the na- 
tional program. The Yankees want to see 
every dollar and every man count. 

Conservative New England believes that the 
ceiling has been reached, for the time being, 
in the social security and labor fields. The 
Yankees have not been blind or deaf to the 
lamentations on the causes of the fail of 
France. Again and again the trail has led 
back to the popular-front government of 
Blum when sweeping social-reform measures 
were instituted so quickly that rearmament 
stagnated, industry became paralyzed, and 
communism stalked the land. Expansion of 
social security is needed in America today to 
large groups not now covered in agriculture 
and in domestic service. More benefits might 
be granted to the aged and indigent. A na- 
tional-health program, administered by qual- 
ified experts, would be a great boon to the 
Nation. All these steps, and even much more, 
may some day come about, but is this the 
hour to place such huge additional burdens 
on the Treasury? Even now the leaders of 
the National Defense Commission point out 
that a lag of 30 percent exists in the defense 
program, and call attention to the black-out 
of labor from Friday to Monday. New Eng- 
land believes that there must be a rekindling 
of the absolute necessity of preparedness by 
both industry and labor. 

National defense will mean much to New 
England in breaking down her isolation. New 
airfields will link her much more closely to 
the rest of the Nation. More important will 
be the creation of new industries and new 
uses for her products. Above all, New England 
believes that success cannot come in the 
defense program unless the Nation adopts her 
tradition of sound craftsmanship, economy, 


New England contributes to make America 
strong in her hour of trial. 
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EDITORIAL IN THE WICHITA (KANS.) 
BEACON OF JANUARY 24, 1941 





Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a timely editorial from 
the Wichita Beacon of January 24, 1941: 


[From the Witchita (Kans.) Beacon of 
January 24, 1941] 


SELF-RESPECT AMONG NATIONS 


Lindbergh may be right when he expresses 
confidence that Germany will defeat England, 
but the defeatist attitude that he wants this 
Nation to assume is contrary to the history 
of the Nation and the nature of the English- 
speaking people. History is studded with 
insta~ ces in which Americans and their Eng- 
lish forebears have battied on against big 
odds and have gained a victory. 

If the British nation had been composed 
of Lindberghs there would have been no glory 
in Dunkerque and no Royal Air Force, bat- 
tling against odds that at times reached 20 
and even 30 to 1. There would today be 
no England and there would be no hope for 
civilization except in the Western Hemisphere 
and there would have been little here if 
Lindbergh had his way. 

Lindbergh undoubtedly is correct when he 
declares that Germany cannot successfully 
invade the United States, that is, from a 
military point of view. But the Nazi meth- 
ods have been by “fifth column” infiltration, 
and even Lindbergh is not foolish enough to 
think that the South American countries 
are not ripe for such methods. They would 
put up only the weakest kind of resistance 
to a Germany victorious in all Europe and 
Africa. 

There is a moral aspect to this world situ- 
ation which Lindbergh completely ignores. 
He would have England and the United 
States make the best possible peace with 
Germany and attempt to deal amicably with 
Hitler and his gangsters. No self-respecting 
person would associate with a gang of cut- 
throats, robbers, and murderers. There can 
be respectability among nations as well as 
among men and no nation can keep its self- 
respect and live amicably with such nations 
as Germany and Italy. 

Lindbergh’s estimate of the relative mili- 
tary strength of the involved countries may 
be correct, but there is a moral strength 
among the democracies that the dictators 
never possessed. History has shown that men 
with a righteous cause can fight on and 
achieve victory against far heavier odds than 
are now facing the British—and America. 
That is the only course open for the British. 
And the only self-respecting course for Amer- 
ica is to give them all the aid we can. 

Almost from the day he flew to France 
Lindbergh has exercised an independence of 
thought and action that has aroused the 
antagonism of nearly every group with which 
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he comes in contact. He could be extremely 
useful to this country if it were not for his at- 
titude. But since he is so convinced, let Lind- 
bergh see what kind of a deal he can make 
with Hitler. Lect him see how willing the 
Nazi dictator is to give back the countries he 
has stolen. If he can do that he will have 
a right to tell the Americans and the English 
what to do. 
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OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM THE PORTLAND 
OREGONIAN 





Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the Portland Oregonian of Jan- 
uary 5, 1941, entitled “The 10 Best Pa- 
cific Northwest Books.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE 10 Best Paciric NoRTHWEST Books 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


Books contain the record which we will 
leave for the future. Books also chronicle 
the record which the past has left for us. 
In books are recorded the culture, econom- 
ics, politics, emotions, habits, hopes, and 
aspirations of the men and women living 
at any given time. 

Much of what we know about the people 
who originally settled the Pacific Northwest 
is bound between the covers of books, both 
fiction and factual. Books which contem- 
porary authors now are writing will tell the 
next generation what sort of people we were 
and how we lived and what we accomplished, 

And so in all the years since this region 
first was seen by civilized men, what have 
been the best books written about it? 
What, too, have been the best books written 
by persons living within the region? The 
Oregonian has asked a wide variety of in- 
formed people to answer these two ques- 
tions. Each individual has been requested 
to list the five best books ever written about 
the Pacific Northwest and the five best 
books ever written by people dwelling within 
the Pacific Northwest. 


RANGE EXTENDS OVER CONSIDERABLE TERRITORY 


The results of this unique poll are made 
known today. A listing of the books accom- 
panies this article. One hundred and eight 
books in all were mentioned. They range 
from The Family, a story of white Russian 
refugees in China, to Gulliver’s Travels, the 
great satire by Jonathan Swift. Books on the 
list have won the Harper’s prize, the Pulitzer 
prize, the Atlantic Monthly award, and many 
other notable literary trophies. 

Forty-two people participated in the selec- 
tions. These people included writers, play- 
wrights, newspapermen, politicians, edu- 
cators, bankers, lawyers, critics, librarians, 
and booksellers. The books enumerated rep- 
resent a composite of all these views. Some 
of the replies which The Oregonian received 
were asked to be kept confidential. Others 
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will be quoted at some length in this article. 
The men and women polled were selected 
by dead reckoning rather than by any par- 
ticular technique or process. An attempt 
merely was made to include a representative 
cross section of leading opinion on literature 
and history and intellectual effort. All li- 
brarians were not polled, nor were all the 
writers. The selections were spread over any 
groups and professions which might be ex- 
pected to have expert judgments on the ques- 
tion at issue. 
PROFESSION WELL REPRESENTED IN PERSONS 
POLLED 


Among those who sent in book choices, 
and whose verdicts are included in the com- 
pilation accompanying this article, were Dr. 
George Rebec, of the University of Oregon; 
ex-Gov. Oswald West; Mrs. Cornelia Marvin 
Pierce, former Oregon State librarian and 
wife of the Congressman from eastern Ore- 
gon; Harriet C. Long, present State librarian; 
Nell Avery Unger, librarian of the Portland 
public library; Benjamin H. Kizer, chairman 
of the Pacific Northwest regional planning 
commission; and Alfred Powers, dean of 
writing and publishing of the Oregon State 
system of higher education. 

Others were Charles L. McNary, senior 
United States Senator from Oregon; Miss 
Vivian Cooley, head of the book department 
at Meier & Frank; Prof. V. L. O. Chittick, 
of Reed College; May Darling, of the Portland 
school system; Omar C. Spencer, local attor- 
ney and collector of Northwest books; Con- 
stance Ewing, head of the circulation depart- 
ment of the Portland library; Robinson 
Spencer, librarian of Willamette University; 
E. B. MacNaughton, president of the First 
National Bank of Portland and chairman of 
the Oregon economic council; and the follow- 
ing writers and authors of the Pacific North- 
west: 

Nard Jones, of Bellevue, Wash.; Anne 
Shannon Monroe, of Lake Grove, Oreg.; Col. 
Charles Erskine Scott Wood, now living in 
Los Gatos, Calif.; James Stevens and Paul 
O’Neil, of Seattle; and Ernest Haycox, Robert 
Ormond Case, Philip H. Parrish, Richard G. 
Montgomery, Malcolm H. Clark, Jr., Mary 
Jane Carr, Lewis A. McArthur, and Roderick 
Lull, all of Portland. A number of other 
people submitted replies, but asked that their 
names be omitted from any published list 
or symposium. 

In the answers many of the men and 
women polled took the time to point out 
that the phrase “best book” admits many 
standards of judgment. Omar Spencer ob- 
served that a book might be an invaluable 
source of information and data, yet might 
not be a book which was particularly well 
written or literary in style. Others noted 
that books may be judged by many yard- 
sticks—accuracy, detail, authenticity, sus- 
tained interest, style, strength of prose, source 
material, and general impression and impact; 
yet, by and iarge, the replies stated that the 
selections represented books which on an 
over-all verdict might be classed as “best.” 


JOURNALS RANK HIGH IN ESTIMATION 


Two choices dominated the poll. First 
were the journals of Lewis and Clark. They 
received 19 votes. Next was Astoria, by Wash- 
ington Irving, which was the choice of 16 
people. A long gap followed to Swift Flows 
the River, by Nard Jones. It received 11 
votes. Many of the other books were then 
bunched as closely as grapes, a lot of volumes 
getting 9 and 10 choices apiece. 

There is a certain significance to the fact 
that the first books ever written about the 
Pacific Northwest were the choice of most of 
the persons polled. “I believe that the Lewis 
and Clark expedition,” said Mr. McArthur, 
“is the greatest adventure in Oregon history 
and probably in the history of the entire 
United States.” Theodore Roosevelt, when he 
was President of the United States, declared 
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that the journals of the two frontier captains 
were “the best example of all that such a 
narrative should be.” 

Irony of ironies, these journals that were 
so preponderant a selection were not written 
in grammatical English or correct spelling. 
When he first glimpsed the Pacific, breaking 
across the bar at the Columbia’s mouth, 
William Clark wrote that at last he was with- 
in sight of the “ocian.” Yet the journals 
of the great expedition, without synthetic 
dramatics or undue emphasis, convey the 
story of a magnificent adventure. With 
splendid understatement, the two Army offi- 
cers tell the tale of the first transcontinental 
journey by Americans. 

Lewis and Clark trekked through the West. 
Astoria is by a man who wrote about the 
Northwest from vicarious experiences. Wash- 
ington Irving read the notes and diaries of 
the men who journeyed overland in 1811 to 
found a fur-trading post for John Jacob Astor 
at the place where the Columbia River joined 
the sea. He tells the story of that tragic en- 
deavor, of the suffering endured by the party 
in the Snake River Canyon, and of the disas- 
ter which overtook Astor’s supply ship, Ton- 
quin. Irving’s book, published in 1836, popu- 
larized the information first set down about 
the Northwest by Lewis and Clark. 

The journals of Lewis and Clark were writ- 
ten while Thomas Jefferson was President. 
Astoria appeared more than a century ago. 
But the third book on the list of the best vol- 
umes about this region was published this 
year. Nard Jones, 36-year-old author, lives in 
the Washington State town of Bellevue. 
Swift Flows the River is his eighth book. 
Most critics regard it as his best, although 
several persons on the list gave preference to 
his Wheat Women, published in 1933. 


STORY WELL TOLD IN JONES’ BOOK 


Swift Flows the River is a story of steam- 
boat travel and commerce on the early Co- 
lumbia, in the days before Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee were ever imagined. Jones 
prepared himself for the job with painstak- 
ing research. Those who selected his book 
said his descriptions of pioneer settlements 
along the Columbia were in a class by them- 
selves. Many contemporary writers put 
Jones’ book high on their lists. . 

Honey in the Horn won the Harper’s $7,500 
award in 1985 and the Pulitzer prize for 
fiction the following year. Its scene is laid 
in southern Oregon shortly after the turn of 
this century during the period when men 
and women were homesteading the fertile 
plateaus and lowlands. Harold L. Davis, au- 
thor of Honey in the Horn, was born in 
Yoncalla, Oreg., a small town in Douglas 
County. He was awarded a Guggenheim 
Foundation fellowship in 1932 and went to 
Mexico to write. Honey in the Horn was 
the product of his efforts. 


DAVIS WROTE FROM WIDE PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES 


Davis already had attained considerable 
recognition as a poet, and his book has a 
swinging proSe style which is especially ef- 
fective in conversation. His is the only book 
about Oregon ever to win the Pulitzer prize. 
His vivid descriptions of farming and cattle 
raising, unlike the descriptions set down by 
Irving, stem from actual experience. At va- 
rious times Davis was a sheep herder, county 
surveyor, deputy sheriff, rancher, and editor 
of the Antelope Herald. 

Last on the roster of best books about the 
Pacific Northwest is Frederic Homer Balch’s 
The Bridge of the Gods. What Oregon 
school child is not familiar with this tale? 
Unlike the stern realism of Davis or the 
true-to-life portrayals by Nard Jones, Balch’s 
book deals with Indian legends. It is a story 
of a great rock bridge across the Columbia 
River and the tribesmen whose destinies 
were dependent on it. The climax of the 
book is the crashing fall of the mighty bridge. 
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Nard Jones, keen student of the Columbia 
River, puts this book at the top of the list. 
Oswald West and Dean Powers also gave it 
high rating. 

Before proceeding to the list of the best 
books written in the Pacific Northwest, it 
must be explained that the two lists are 
mutually inclusive. For example, all the 
books listed as best about the Northwest, 
with the exception of Astoria and the Lewis 
and Clark journals, also might be listed as 
the best written in the Northwest. This also 
is largely true of the books classified as the 
best written in the Northwest. 

For example the first book on that list is 
Before the Covered Wagon. Its author is 
Philip H. Parrish, who lives in Portland and 
is editor of the ¢ditorial page of the Oregon- 
ian. Parrish, a son of Randall Parrish, him- 
self an author of note, wrote Before the Cov- 
ered Wagon in 1931. It is the account of the 
Pacific Northwest in the days before economic 
and agricultural settlement began. Its chief 
partisans were book seilers like Miss Cooley 
and Mr. Montgomery, and authorities on 
Oregon history like Mr. MacNaughton and 
Mr. Spencer. Senator McNary also selected 
it. 


CAREY PROVIDED BOOK WITH SOURCE MATERIAL 


Closely following Parrish’s book is a Gen- 
eral History of Oregon, by Charles H. Carey, 
former corporation commissioner of this State. 
His book is carefully done and methodically 
annotated. It is‘extremely valuable as source 
material. To show that regional publishing 
houses have a niche of importance, both Be- 
fore the Covered Wagon and Carey’s history 
were published by Binfords & Mort, of Port- 
land, which formerly was the Metropolitan 
Press. These volumes received more votes 
than many books put out by the great pub- 
lishing firms of the Nation located in Boston 
and New York City. No longer does the trade- 
mark of a regional publisher necessarily mean 
less than that of any other. The Caxton 
Printers, of Caldwell, Idaho, also have pub- 
lished many of Vardis Fisher’s books. 

James Stevens is a tall, drawling fellow who 
lives in Seattle and is public relations director 
for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
He has written a number of volumes, but his 
best is Paul Bunyan. This is the story of a 
legend that will never die, the legend of the 
gigantic lumberjack and his blue ox, Babe. 
No boy who ever saw a fir tree has not 
been told the story of the mythical log- 
ger of stupendous size, the logger who was 
taller than the tallest fir that stood on the 
western hills. Roderick Lull, who recently 
won an O. Henry memorial award for ex- 
cellence in short-story writing, considers Paul 
Bunyan a genuine classic. He thinks Stevens 
has done a splendid piece of craftsmanship. 


MRS. DYE PRODUCED A BOOK LONG AGO 


No woman received more votes than Eva 
Emery Dye for her book, McLoughlin and Old 
Oregon, first published in 1900. Mrs. Dye 
lives in Oregon City. Her book is a historic 
novel and describes with moving eloquence 
and feeling Dr. McLoughlin’s role as governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Co. in wilderness west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Ernest Haycox, 
probably the best known of any of the short- 
story writers and novelists now living in Ore- 
gon, classes Mrs. Dye’s book as the finest by 
an Oregon writer. 

Professor Rebec, distinguished philosopher 
at the University of Oregon, writes: “I con- 
fess to having a truly tender spot for Eva 
Emery Dye’s McLoughlin and Old Oregon. 
I read it more than 30 years ago, in Boston, 
and it charmed me with its evocation of a 
far-away world. It had a real influence in 
deciding me to venture into the Oregon 
country.” Few of the books on the list have 
had a more touching tribute than that. It 
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is interesting that another volume about Dr. 
John McLoughlin, White-Headed Eagle, by 
Richard G. Montgomery, also received a con- 
siderable number of votes. 

One book remains on the list of the first 
10. This is the sole book in the leading 
group not about the Pacific Northwest. It 
alone of the volumes has not the region as 
its subject matter in some form or another. 
Paul Bunyan is not about the Northwest, but 
it is about woodlands. However, Vernon L. 
Parrington’s Main Currents of American 
Thought is a study and analysis of American 
literature from colonial origins to 1920. It 
was written by a professor at the University 
of Washington. Dr. Rebec terms it “rather 
the weightiest piece of scholarship that has 
come out of our section.” 

Robinson Spencer, librarian at Willamette 
University, places Main Currents of American 
Thought at the top of his list of books writ- 
ten in the Northwest. He points out that its 
stature is increasing with the years. In many 
colleges it is now a supplementary text for 
both history and literature classes. Miss 
Unger, Miss Ewing, and Mr. Parrish also ac- 
cord it high praise. Professor Parrington 
published his great work in 1927. In it he 
probes the writings of Melville, Hawthorne, 
Jefferson, and other illustrious Americans 
and interprets their words in terms of de- 
mocracy, culture, and human ideals. 


WRITERS—-MOST OF THEM STILL LIVING 


Of the writers of the 10 books on the lead- 
ing lists a majority are now living. Meri- 
wether Lewis, William Clark, Washington 
Irving, Frederic Homer Balch, and Vernon L. 
Parrington are dead. Harold L. Davis, 44, is 
doing research on a new book in the Uni- 
versity of California library. Nard Jones, 
36, is writing in the State of Washington. 
At the age of 44, Philip H. Parrish is a news- 
paperman in the city of Portland. 

Judge Carey, 83 years old, is a retired attor- 
ney in Portland, after a long career in public 
life. James Stevens, 48, works in Seattle, and 
every now and then plans a sequel to his 
epic work on Paul Bunyan. Oregon City is 
the home of Eva Emery Dye, who was born in 
Illinois in the summer of 1855. Half a cen- 
tury ago she and her husband and their two 
children migrated across the country to the 


’ Pacific coast. It was in Oregon City that she 


wrote her memorable novel on Dr. McLough- 
lin and his era in the far West. 

Many qualifying comments distinguish the 
list. Both Dr. Rebec and Ernest Haycox 
would have put the poems of Joaquin Miller 
higher on their selections had they not been 
uncertain of how long he lived in Oregon. 
“He was a bird of passage, rather than an 
Oregonian,” Haycox ventured. Miss Unger 
and Mr. Parrish put on their lists Ten Days 
That Shook the World, the classic of the 
Russian revolution, by John Reed, the intel- 
lectual who was born in Portland and today 
is buried halfway across the world in the 
Kremlin in Moscow. Others did not follow 
suit because they felt that Reed wrote his 
book far from his native State. 

No economic or political predilections col- 
ored any of the selections. Miss Unger 
demonstrated her open-mindedness by 
choosing not only John Reed’s book and 
Heavenly Discourse, by Colonel Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood, the illustrious liberal, 
New Dealer, and free thinker, but also 
Oregon Geographic Names, by Lewis A. 
McArthur, an Official of the Pacific Power 
& Light Co. Mr. McArthur’s book received 
considerable commendation as a valuable 
source volume. 


PARKMAN—HIS BOOK DID NOT COME “FAR WEST” 


The Family, by Nina Fedorova, received 
many votes and would have gotten more had 
some of the people been sure whether Miss 
Fedorova was living in Eugene at the time 


she wrote her novel. This is the volume 
which recently was awarded the Atlantic 
Monthly’s annual $10,000 prize for the best 
novel submitted in a Nation-wide contest. 
Among those selecting The Family were 
Miss Long, Miss Darling, Miss Carr, and 
Robinson Spencer. Miss Fedorova and her 
own family recently moved to this State 
from China. 

Many of the men and women polled said 
that The Oregon Trail, by Francis Parkman, 
was one of the notable books of all time, but 
did not put it on their lists because the title 
is not quite all it implies. Although describ- 
ing the trail to Oregon, it is primarily about 
the Great Plains. Had Parkman extended his 
travels to the Northwest his book unquestion- 
ably would have been in the first list. J. Don- 
ald Adams, book review editor of the New 
York Times, recently called The Oregon Trail, 
one of the 10 classics of American history. 

Senator McNary is an authority on Oregon 
history. The shelves of his farm home at Fir 
Cone are packed with Pacific Northwest 
tomes. In addition to Before the Covered 
Wagon, the State’s senior Senator expressed 
his liking for Fifty Years in Oregon by ex- 
Governor Geer and an early history by the 
Reverend Gustavus Hines. He also praised 
Judge Carey’s volumes on Oregon and joined 
many of the others in lauding the journals of 
Lewis and Clark. 

ROSS PROVIDED AN EXCELLENT NARRATIVE 


Ernest Haycox has done much research in 
preparing his magazine serials of the early 
West, and he agreed with Senator McNary in 
judging Geer’s book. He said of Fifty Years 
in Oregon, “It gives us the feel of Oregon in 
the ‘horse and buggy’ days, the days of linen 
dusters and chin whiskers, when the little 
towns of Oregon were the important towns, 
when the smell of hay and wild rose clung 
to the air, and the gristmills stood hard by 
the Santiam and the Clackamas and the 
Tualatin, and the country store was the im- 
portant center of each community.” 

First on Haycox’s list was Adventures of 
the First Settlers on the Oregon, by Alexan- 
der Ross, a verdict concurred in by Robin- 
son Spencer. Referring to the book by Ross, 
Haycox wrote: “This man went through the 
founding of Astoria, traveled inland among 
the tribes, and left a remarkable picture be- 
hind him. Not only is it an honest book, it 
is a dramatic and colorful book and ranks 
with the finest of the first-hand historical 
chronicles in America.” 


SHORT STORY HELD WORTHY OF PLACE ON LIST 


While on the subject of Mr. Haycox, one 
of the other people polled, E. B. MacNaughton 
thought a short story by Haycox so fine that 
he included it in his list of books. This was 
Stage to Lordsburg, which originally ap- 
peared in Collier’s magazine, and from which 
the popular motion picture Stagecoach was 
produced. Mr. MacNaughton also listed, 
among others, Road to Oregon, by William 
James Ghent; Singing in the Rain, by Miss 
Monroe, and Mac of Fort Vancouver, by Miss 
Carr. Ex-Governor West agreed with the 
Ghent selection. 

Robert Ormond Case, who recently was 
elected to the Portland school board and 
whose serials appear in the Saturday Evening 
Post, shared the fondness of his contempo- 
rary, Mr. Haycox, for McLoughlin and Old 
Oregon. He also picked Alexander Ross’ 
book and made a surprise selection in Emer- 
son Hough’s Covered Wagon. Mr. Case said 
that in his opinion writers such as H. L. 
Davis and Norman Reilly Raine, who have 
lived out of the Northwest for many years, 
cannot now be classed as local authors, 

A frigate commanded by doughty Capt. 
James Ccok once cruised along the Oregon 
seacoast, and Col. C. E. S. Woods heads his 
list with Captain Cook’s account of his voy- 
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ages. Other books ranked high by Colonel 
Wood are the travels of Alexander Mackenzie, 
the Canadian explorer; Oregon, by John B. 
Wyeth; Astoria, by Irving: and the journals 
of Lewis and Clark. He also commends The 
Land of Little Rain, by Mary Austin. 

Heavenly Discourse, Colonel Wood’s witty 
classic, received many votes. Those who 
voted for it will be surprised by this para- 
graph in his letter: 

“Heavenly Discourse has made its way 
around the English-speaking world and is 
still being printed, but I think a much better 
work of mine is The Poet in the Desert, 
every word of which was written in Portland, 
which has the Oregon desert as its nature 
background and was almost entirely the re- 
sult of my thoughts when lying on the sands 
of the Oregon Desert.” 


DIVERSITY FOUND IN THIS GROUP OF SELECTIONS 


One of the most diversified selections was 
sent in by Paul O’Neil, of Seattle, whose short 
stories appear in Collier’s, American, and 
other leading magazines. He topped his list 
with Parrington’s Main Currents of American 
Thought, and then followed with American 
Dream, Children of God, and The Family. 
Among his other favorites were Lightship, 
Honey in the Horn, Astoria, and Swift Flows 
the River O’Neil also suggested that a col- 
lection of Ernest Haycox’s best cowboy stories 
would deserve inclusion in the roster. 

Miss Long, head of the State library, ex- 
pressed the sentiments of a number of others 
in her enthusiasm for the books on north- 
west history by Hubert Howe Bancroft. She, 
too, liked McLoughlin and Old Oregon. Miss 
Unger chose as one of her books History of 
the Oregon Country, by Harvey W. Scott. 
Others would have selected these volumes, 
they pointed out, had they been a continuous 
story rather than a collection of editorials 
and essays and similar material. Mr. Kizer, 
known through the country as a leader in the 
field of regional planning, expressed an ad- 
miration for the novels of Archie Binns. He 
also lauded Chief Joseph, by Chester A’ Fee. 


GULLIVER HAD ADVENTURES IN PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST 


Dean Powers pulled the most amazing 
twist of the long selection by naming Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, pointing out the nearly for- 
gotten fact that Gulliver’s voyage to Brob- 
dingnag, the land of the giants, has a setting 
in the Pacific Northwest. He also named 
History of the Oregon Country, Harvey Scott’s 
editorials, as edited by Leslie M. Scott, and 
Dallas Lore Sharp’s Where Rolls the Oregon. 
The latter was described by Mr. Kizer as “a 
rather neglected book of 25 years ago by an 
author with a keen sense of observation, 
beautiful literary style, and a gift for seeing 
the significant.” 

Miss Cooley was particularly pleased with 
Parrish’s Before the Covered Wagon, the 
children’s book by Miss Carr, and How Could 
I Be Forgetting? by Ben Hur Lampman. 
Professor Chittick thought that Michael Fos- 
ter’s book American Dream outranked all 
others written in the Northwest, but found 
more agreement for his praise of The Laurels 
Are Cut Down, by Binns, and Children of 
God, by Vardis Fisher. The book by Fisher, 
a story of the Mormons, won this year’s Har- 
per’s $7,500 prize and was serialized in Read- 
er's Digest. He lives in Boise and was director 
of the Idaho W. P. A. Writers’ Project. 

Omar Spencer ferreted out a little-known 
volume, The Exploration of Western America, 
by E. W. Gilbert. James Stevens described 
The Yukon Drive, by Robert Ormond Case, as 
a really stirring novel. He also praised Holy 
Old Mackinaw, by Stewart H. Holbrook. 

History of the Expedition to the Pacific 
Ocean, written as the ragged line of buckskin- 


down on paper more than a century and a 
third ago. It stands high in the list of 
Northwest books today. A person looking 
into the vista of the future cannot help but 
wonder what volumes written now will stand 
the test of time and truth when the people 
of, say, the year 2070, select the best books 
from the standpoint of that far-flung per- 
spective in space and time. 





The Radio Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1941 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
to find that the House has again ap- 
proved an appropriation for the mainte- 
nance of the Federal Communications 
Commission without sufficient investiga- 
tion into its varied activities. 

It is my belief that the evidence which 
has been disclosed to this House and to 
the Senate of the United States necessi- 
tates a congressional inquiry into the 
monopolistic conditions which have been 
built up in the radio-broadcasting indus- 
try as well as the illegal activities of 
those having business relations with the 
Communications Commission. 

Personally I have no knowledge of 
any wrongdoing on the part of any mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications:Com- 
mission. It is true that I have in my 
files many allegations which upon proper 
investigation may be found to be true. 
However, I am not interested in hearsay 
or in gossip nor in the personnel of the 
Federal Communications Commission or 
those who constitute the radio monopoly. 
The evidence disclosed under oath at the 
recent Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee and the action of the committee 
in refusing to recommend to the Senate 
the confirmation of a commissioner who 
has served there for 7 years is worthy of 
note. 

The allegations of the misuse of moneys 
by licensees of the Commission and the 
failure of the Commission to in any way 
investigate the truth or falsity of these 
sworn statements which pertain to those 
whom they licensed should not be over- 
looked by the Congress of the United 
States. 

For some years I have contended that 
a monopoly existed and that a few men 
sitting in New York City alone decided 
what radio programs the people of the 
United States could listen to when they 
do listen. The recent arbitrary action 
of the radio-network monopoly in depriv- 
ing creators of music of an opportunity 
of a livelihood and the American public 
of an opportunity to listen to the music 
they love indicates quite forcibly to any- 


body’s mind the stranglehold which these | 


clad men struggled across America, was put ' few people, licensed by the Federal Com- 
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munications Commission, have over the 
radio-broadcasting industry of this coun- 
try. 

I have refrained up to the present time 
from placing before the House a resolu- 
tion calling for the creation of a congres- 
sional committee to investigate the radio 
monopoly and report to Congress such 
legislation as the investigating commit- 
tee might deem advisable because I had 
hoped that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, being conversant with the evidence 
disclosed during the past year of the 
manner in which moneys of licensees of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
have been used, would itself recommend 
to the House that before any further ap- 
propriation was made to maintain this 
institution a congressional inquiry should 
be had. 

The evidence which is in possession of 
the Congress, charges which have been 
made upon this floor, as contained in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, are such that I 
feel confident that when the emergency 
legislation now before us has been acted 
upon the House will find itself justified 
in creating a committee to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the radio monopoly 
and other activities of radio broadcasting 
which will make possible congressional 
recommendations which will be helpful 
to all of our people. 

In passing, I might say that I note with 
considerable interest that the trade pub- 
lication and spokesman for the radio- 
broadcasting industry, Broadcasting, in 
its recent publications has favored a con- 
gressional investigation of radio activi- 
ties and the enactment of legislation 
which would eliminate much of the 
abuses now going on. 

In closing, I might add that it is hardly 
possible for the Congress to justify its 
actions in increasing the tax burden now 
carried by most of our people and permit 
those who operate the radio monopoly to 
yearly secure a return of more than 100 
percent net on their actual cash invest- 
ments. 

Especially is this true when we find it 
testified to under oath that radio 
licensees Openly evaded the tax laws of 
our country and despite all of these facts 
no action has been taken by the Federal 
Communications Commission, which, un- 
der the law, can issue licenses only to 
persons of character and integrity. 





The Lend-Lease Bill 
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Mr. WOODRUFF cf Michigan. Mr. 
' Speaker, the so-called lend-lease bill— 
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which in reality is a “give” bill—means 
that part—and a great part—of the cost 
of the World War—a sum at this time en- 
tirely unknown to any human being, is 
to be paid by the American taxpayers. 

There is a very strong suspicion both 
in the Congress and among other close 
observers at the National Capital that 
the magnificent fight being made by the 
British people, and our admiration for 
their fortitude, are being used to cover a 
Slick financial deal at our expense. This 
suspicion is being privately voiced more 
and more often by men who actually 
favor giving the British what they really 
cannot pay for. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, has been a propo- 
nent of this drive to make American tax- 
payers pay for the war on the ground 
that British funds have run out. 

It may be true that the British have 
spent or have made commitments 
against a good deal of their gold, securi- 
ties, and valuable direct-property hold- 
ings in the United States. But before 
that is proved, the figures submitted to 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee by 
Secretary Morgenthau will have to be 
very much more closely examined than 
they have been. 

It has already been pointed out by 
Washington observers that Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s original figures omitted assets 
in this country owned by Canada and 
other Dominions of the British Empire. 
The Morgenthau figures omitted British 
holdings in Canada and other parts of 
the Western Hemisphere which could be 
transferred to American hands. They 
omitted British and Empire holdings in 
other parts of the world. 

The Morgenthau figures were not 
frank and candid figures. 

As the economist John T. Flynn has 
repeatedly pointed out, our Federal Re- 
serve Board reports that Great Britain 
ought to have in this country to pay for 
her purchases here over $8,000,000,000 of 
assets, less about a billion and a half 
dollars which she used to settle her bal- 
ances of last year. This observer, how- 
ever, points out further that Britain 
should have available to pay her bills a 
great deal more than this. According to 
her own figures, she has something over 
$4,000,000,000 of assets at present sterling 
exchange rates. She has $8,800,000,000 
in her various dominions and dependen- 
cies. She has a lot more in Asia and 
Europe, as Flynn points out, which we 
need not consider, since their value may 
now be impaired or extinguished by war. 

According to the figures of the experts, 
however, there is, then, some $12,800,- 
000,000 of assets—Government bonds, 
railways, oil wells, mines, stocks, and cor- 
porate bonds—which can be converted 
into doliars. Of course, it is entirely pos- 
sible that any attempt to convert these 
assets into dollars quickly would result in 
value shrinkages. But they do not have 
to be converted that quickly. The Brit- 
ish have a year or two in which to do 
that. All of these assets do not have to 
be converted at once; only about $2,000,- 


000,000 worth at most would be required | 


to make up her so-called dollar deficits 
here, 
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Congress certainly will want to know | only theoretical value. Their existence 


why an empire having such vast liquid 
and semiliquid resources should tell this 
Government that she will order nothing 
after January 1 because she can pay for 
nothing more. If she can pay for noth- 
ing more, it is because she refuses to use 
the resources which she does have with 
which to pay. 

Congress should insist on having more 
complete data than the Morgenthau fig- 
ures. The best figures of these econo- 
mists indicate that Great Britain must 
have available six and one-half or seven 
billion dollars in assets. The figures 
given by Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
to the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs were figures he got from a British 
Treasury official. These figures ought 
not to be swallowed by the Congress with- 
out any check on them. There is too 
great a discrepancy between the Federal 
Reserve Board figures and the figures 
prepared by the British Treasury for Mr. 
Morgenthau to present to the Congress 
for this matter to be passed over lightly 
while, step by step, the administration is 
committing the American taxpayers to 
pay uncomputed billions for this Euro- 
pean war, while we jump our own na- 
tional-debt limits fifteen or twenty bil- 
lions at a crack. 





Aid for Great Britain 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE DETROIT FREE 
PRESS 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Detroit Free Press of December 19, 1940: 


[From the Detroit Free Press of December 19, 


Under his proposal the Johnson Act and 
the cash-and-carry section of the neutrality 
law would be circumvented because no loans, 
credits, or money would be involved in for- 
warding war materials to Britain, the as- 
sumption being that replacements or restitu- 
tion would be made after the war. 

This makes sense in that it is weapons and 
not money that Britain needs. It makes 
sense in view of the majority wish of Ameri- 
cans that Britain be aided. It makes sense 
in that our industries, being geared to fill 
British requirements, would be better 
equipped to supply our own needs. 

In theory, at least, for the last named. 
And it is at this point that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
expression leaves a great deal to be desired. 
He did not rule out the possibility of naming 
a chairman for the National Defense Advisory 
Board, but it is dificult to understand why 
he devoted so much care to detailing the 
purchasing prerogatives of various Cabinet 
officers and under secretaries. 

All the laws he mentioned still may be on 


| the books from the last war, but they are of 


doesn’t change the known present conditions. 
The Defense Board needs more power, more 
scope, and more freedom of action. Naval 
and Army undersecretaries can order guns 
and ships and tanks and airplanes until they 
run out of requisition forms. But ordering 
won’t produce these specialized manufac- 
tures. They have to be made. Industrialists 
know how to make them; labor leaders know 
how to get labor’s cooperation in their manu- 
facture. Political swivel-chair brass hats 
don’t. The type of reasoning that claims 
otherwise sounds like more out of the same 
old “on hand-on order” bottle. Neither 
time, nor money, but production is the 
essence in this crucial period. 

The chief merit of Mr. Roosevelt’s exegesis 
on a pressing national problem is that he has 
brought forth something tangible on which 
Washington may work. His manner of pres- 
entation indicates that he does not consider 
it a finished product; indeed, he plainly la- 
beled it as tentative. It will be for Congress 
to debate and devise, and for the adminis- 
trative division to execute. However, it is a 
breeze directed against the fog over Wash- 
ington of which we spoke Wednesday: The 
ag phase must be a strong, haze-dispelling 

na. 





Wrong Use of the Word “America” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Thursday, January 30, 1941 
ADDRESS BY MRS. RUTH WILLIAMS 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
an address by Mrs. Ruth Williams, Re- 
public of Panama, upon the wrong use of 
the word “America,” which was delivered 
over station WOL, Washington, D. C., 
January 27, 1941, and make the unani- 
mous-consent request to have it printed 
in the REcorD. 

The address follows: 


My home is nearly 2,000 miles away, at the 
center of America. I don’t mean in Kansas, 
which one of my friends from there calls the 
center of America, or here in Washington, 
which many people call the center of America. 
I mean the city of Panama, in the Republic 
of Panama. 

Think of the map of America. If you were 
to fly from the North Pole to the South Pole 
on that map you would fly over North Amer- 
ica, then Central America, then South America. 
And just about in the middle you would stop 
to refuel or to rest halfway on your trip. 
You would be in the center of America, in 
Panama—not Central America or South 
America, but the center of America. There I 
live on the sea wall of lovely Panama Bay, 
just around the corner from the school in 
which still stands the room where the first 
Pan American Congress was held in 1826 at 
the call of Simon Bolivar. 

Would you take time to think, as you re- 
sumed your flying trip to the South Pole, 
over South America, and then back to your 
home in the States, that if you were able to 
speak two languages—English and Spanish— 
you could be understood almost everywhere 
in America? Would you then realize why 
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those of us who live in Spanish America feel 
so strongly that every boy and girl in America 
from the North Pole to the South Pole should 
be taught not one language but at least two; 
that in the United States Spanish should be 
taught from the kindergarten on up? It 
should not just be an elective course in high 
schools and colleges. Speaking Spanish 
should be as natural for the children of the 
United States as speaking English. And in 
Spanish America, where it is not already 
being done, English should be taught in just 
the same way—from the kindergarten on up. 
For just as there cannot be understanding 
between persons who are not able to talk to 
each other, so there cannot be understanding 
between nations which are not able to speak 
each other’s language. When the time finally 
comes that most American people speak both 
Spanish and English, and some of them Por- 
tuguese and French, then language, instead 
of being a barrier between American people, 
as it is now, will be our strongest bond. 

Now, suppose that you really had taken a 
flying trip over America, I wonder if you 
would not then notice something which I 
have noted, with only one exception, in talk- 
ing with the people of the United States 
since my arrival a few weeks ago. That is, 
the wrong use of the word “America.” Time 
and again I have heard groups singing God 
Bless America and America the Beautiful. I 
wanted to ask them, “Aren’t you thinking, as 
you sing God Bless America, God Bless the 
United States, and as you sing America the 
Beautiful, these beautiful United States?” 
America stretches from the North Pole to the 
South Pole. Haven’t we just flown over it in 
our minds, and wasn’t it America? So when 
you sing America the Beautiful won’t you 
think beautiful from the North Pole to the 
South Pole? And when you sing God Bless 
America won’t you think God bless all of 
America from the North Pole to the South 
Pole? 

I have noticed something else, too, during 
my sort stay in the United States. Perhaps 
my having lived in Panama during the past 
17 years has made me more aware of some of 
the implications of the present emergency 
which faces the American people than you 
who live in the United States. Or possibly it 
is because of my Quaker’s heritage and habits 
of thought that my mind revolts when I see 
with what concentrated effort the people of 
this country are preparing for defense, so 
that I fear you will lose track of the fact that 
the present emergency is just that-—an emer- 
gency. There will come a time when fighting 
will cease—and when men have laid down 
their arms after this war there will be a 
longer and a far more difficult period ahead 
in the establishment of a peaceful, just 
world. 

Just as now the responsibility and ini- 
tiative for the defense of America lies with 
the people of the United States, so then the 
responsibility and initiative for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an orderly world 
will rest with the people of America. I wish 
it were possible for us all to keep in mind as 
we prepare to defend ourselves that it is 
equally important to prepare ourselves to 
meet the problems we shall face at the end 
of the war. 

This responsibility is particularly that of 
the women of America. We women are not 
naturally warmakers—we are the mothers, 
the nurses, the caretakers of the race, so to 
speak. We women who live in Spanish 
America, no matter what our birth or citizen- 
ship, are equally conscious with you of our 
responsibility as the mothers of the race. We, 
too, hear the cries of women all over the rest 
of the world who are living and suffering 
under bombardment or fear of bombardment, 
or worse. We want, when the time comes to 
assume a part in the reconstruction of our 
world, to work as American women with you 
for a world nearer our heart’s desire. We 
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want you to think about us more now so that 
later we can think together. 

But if we are ever to think together we 
must be able to talk to each other. So won’t 
you learn to speak our language, even as we 
are studying your English? Won’t you pre- 
pare your children to be friends with our 
children by making it possible for them to 
talk to each other? Won’t you go on singing 
God Bless America, but think all of America 
not just the United States? When you pray 
for the President of the United States, won’t 
you pray with us for all the America presi- 
dents? Yes; and when you plan a better, 
peaceful world, won’t you remember that we 
are Americans, too? 
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The Bombing of Eire 
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ARTICLES BY HON. JOSEPH A. CONRY, 
FORMERLY MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege to present to the House 
the following article from the editorial 
page of the Boston Herald of January 9, 
1941, written by Hon. Joseph A. Conry, 
formerly Member of Congress from Bos- 
ton, denouncing the bombing of Eire, 
with consequent deaths of innocent 
victims. 

The article follows: 


[From the Boston Herald of January 9, 1941] 
CONDEMNS HITLER’S CONDUCT IN IRELAND 


To the Eprror OF THE HERALD: 

One who has believe in judicial study of the 
European war observes a change in Hitler’s 
attitude, expected result of military failure 
trailing diplomatic rejection. His lost effort 
to conquer the English Channel broke his 
acute nervous system, already badly burned 
by Joseph Stalin, Soviet dictator. Next to 
the English Channel, Hitler wanted the Bos- 
phorus. This was flatly refused by Stalin 
who alleged the will of Peter the Great as 
demanding that any change in Turkey’s 
dominion should be to the advantage of 
Russia. Peter’s will had more influence with 
Stalin than Hitler’s bluff, whose cold-blooded 
bombings of English cities nauseated Ameri- 
can public opinion. 

Reveling in civilian slaughter, German 
bombs are now dropping on the peaceful city 
of Dublin, killing innocent women and chil- 
dren, a brutality stirring the emotions of 
millions throughout the world of immediate 
or remote Irish ancestry. Irish sentiment in 
America, watchful but dormant, has now be- 
come eager and rampant. 

Celt, in the morning Herald, devotes much 
space to speculating on the reasons for this 
uncalled-for German bombing, ending with 
the unhappy remark, “The whole thing is 
full of absurdities.” If this is offered as a 
Nazi defense of confession and avoidance, 
Celt must admit that there was nothing ab- 
surd about the murders either to the killed 
or their families. Hitler’s grinning offer of 
full reparation for all damages recalls O’Con- 
nell’s famous line: “It has all the warmth 
of the sheen on a silver coffin plate.” 
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No greater extremes appear in history than 
Hitler, surrounded by his armored train in 
his bombproof castle, hysterically shrieking 
to his picked listeners, and Daniel O’Connell, 
standing in the Curragh of Kildare, elo- 
quently appealing to 80,000 freedom-loving 
citizens, exhorting all to refrain from vio- 
lence in their struggle for Irish liberty. This 
historic spot in Ireland is sacred to the cause 
of human liberty, even as Boston Common 
is to all America. 

Erin, the poetic name for Eire, resembles 
the Greek word “erinys,” describing the 
furies of antiquity who devoted their time 
to discovering the evil deeds of the night and 
inflicting relentless punishment on the 
wrongdoer. O’Connell’s spirit calls out from 
above, demanding that Hitler’s sacrilegious 
conduct in Ireland be condemned by man- 
kind. The erinys agree that proper punish- 
ment will be visited upon Hitler, doomed for 
all time to be excluded from the company of 
civilized men. 

JosEPH A. CONRY. 


Mr. Speaker, the following article from 
the editorial page of the Boston Daily 
Globe of January 10, 1941, was written 
by Hon. Joseph A. Conry, formerly a 
Member of Congress from Boston and 
later Russian imperial consul in that 
city. 

The tribute to President Conant was 
invited by the criticism printed in the 
RecorD Monday, January 6, on page Al6 
of the Appendix. 


[From the Boston Daily Globe of January 
10, 1941] 
To the Eprror: 

Maddened by the defeat of his attempted 
English invasion, Hitler flounders as an in- 
jured whale striking blindly into space. His 
bombing of Ireland has aroused scornful 
contempt among all men who detest bru- 
tality inflicted on women and children as 
innecent victims. 

Hitler’s desperation may be measured by 
his appeals to Stalin for immediate help or 
at least for no oppcsition to his Balkan cam- 
paign. Having lost the attack on England, 
Hitler now turns to capture the Bosphorus 
and Turkey, believing that with the control 
of the Mediterranean he may be able to 
strike a fatal blow at the British Empire 
even though he fails to capture England. 

Stalin remains obdurate in face of Hitler’s 
accumulating bribes. Hitler offers all of Fin- 
land with a generous slice of Sweden. The 
Gulf of Bothnia, north of Stockholm, is to be 
made into a Russian pond all for the glory 
of Stalin in Europe. Of interest to all Amer- 
icans is the promised extension of the Soviet 
frontiers on the Pacific. Hitler has promised 
Stalin Alaska will be returned to Russia, be- 
ing former Russian territory ceded to the 
United States under duress by treaty of 1867. 
Hitler claims that the United States owed 
$7,000,000 to Russia for the services of two 
Russian fleets that were on the shores of the 
United States during its Civil War. That the 
United States refused to pay this money un- 
less Russia turned over Alaska; an action, so 
Hitler claims, as cold-blooded as depriving 
Germany of its colonies by the Versailles 
Treaty. 

Yet Stalin remains impassive. Always be- 
fore him is that famous testament of Peter 
the Great, a voice from the tomb demanding 
that all future rulers of the empire “will 
concentrate all efforts on approaching Con- 
stantinople and India, as he who is master 
there will be master of the world.” Stalin 
may have little respect for the Christian re- 
ligion or the text of a testament, but he has 
profound belief in the meaning of military 
strength. He is not going to contribute any 
military strength to his nearest rival, and 
weaken himself, Better that Constantinople 
remain as it has been since the death of 
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Peter than to have it become an appendage 
of Germany. 


PRESIDENT CONANT, OF HARVARD 


As one of the nongraduates of Harvard I 
offer my tribute to the president of that great 
university, just as he has been attacked in the 
columns of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD by one 
who accuses Harvard of being Ku Klux and 
Conant “who feels the United States should 
long since have declared war on Germany.” 
As to the Ku Klux charge, let Al Smith an- 
swer. After his experience in 1928 as a can- 
didate for President, Harvard gave Al Smith 
an honorary degree. Conant no longer works 
in the chemical laboratory or lectures in the 
classroom. His laboratory is the soul of man- 
kind, his classroom the American home. To 
keep the soul devoted to God and the home 
faithful to the State is Conant’s desire. He 
translates Aristotle through the tongue of 
Abraham Lincoln, telling us the value of 
unity in saving the State. He calls as wit- 
nesses St. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas “to 
honor thy father and mother and not bear 
false witness.” Would that America would 
hear the evidence. He would build a plateau 
with a rational and sensible horizon large 
enough to care for all the idealists from 
Thomas More and his utopia to Woodrow 
Wilson and his League of Nations; to plant 
thereon their gardens and build their temples 
of idealism. But first he would secure the 
foundations of that plateau with the strength 
to carry any structure built by freemen for 
a free people. 

Conant does not believe in war Save as 
necessary self-defense. Our uniformed po- 
lice do not mean war. They are our protec- 
tion. A pirate ship approaching our shore 
will not be stopped by a child with a shovel 
and sand pail playing on the beach. Some 
may call it war to apprehend and destroy 
such a pirate; others name it as proper action 
of men determined on the security of their 
home. Emerson said: “There is no true elo- 
quence unless there is a man behind the 
speech.” In Conant are joined the courage 
to declare, the education to define American 
truth, and the eloquence to defy all dictators. 
He commands the homage of America, even 
though slightly soiled by the envious or 
scurrilous. As Conant travels with the four 
evangelists along the rough highway, his 
critics point to the heel of his boot, square 
and firm, but smeared with dust from the 
road. 

America points to the stars in its flag, 
placed there by the Conants of the past. 

JosEePH A. ConrY. 





Lindbergh’s Adaptation of Hitler’s Hated 
Harangues 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE SALT LAKE 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which I think represents the opinion of 
the vast majority of the people of my 
district with respect to the testimony 
given before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee by Col. Charles A. Lindbergh: 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune of January 25 
1941] 
LINDBERGH’S ADAPTATION OF HITLER’S HEATED 
HARANGUES 

The obvious purpose of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh's prepared statement, presented to 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, is the pro- 
motion of a “negotiated peace,” which has 
been Hitler’s hope from the first in the event 
of stalemate in his world-encircling scheme 
of conquest. 

The unmistakable intent is to nourish a 
feeling of defeatism in all countries except 
those under Nazi domination—something the 
Fuehrer has been trying to do from the be- 
ginning of his war of wholesale destruction. 
It’s natural effect will be to inspire the Ger- 
mans to redoubled efforts to vanquish ad- 
versaries by terrorism and to create an im- 
pression that a large element of Americans 
would like to see the British beaten. 

Every utterance of this apologist for Nazi 
aggression, who admits “privately” that he 
does not altogether approve “many things 
that are going on in Germany,” but con- 
siders “one side as much at fault as the 
other,” amounts to an argument for fascism. 
There is no doubt left in the minds of any 
thoughtful, unbiased citizen who heard or 
read Lindbergh’s statement that he con- 
siders totalitarianism to be quite as toler- 
able and desirable as democracy; that he is 
“not praying for either side to win,” and that 
he holds with Goebbels, saying that “any 
assistance rendered Great Britain will merely 
prolong the war.” 

Why should Lindbergh discredit and dis- 
courage aid to England, approved by selected 
leaders of the two major political parties in 
the United States, as being wasteful and 
wicked? Because, as Hitler has frequently 
asserted and the colonel has substantially 
repeated: “No help can save the British from 
destruction, as the German forces are in- 
vincible.” In Lindbergh’s expressed opinion, 
the United States and Great Britain together 
cannot stop the Nazis in their benevolent 
determination to force pagan fanaticism, to- 
talitarian control, and Aryan “kultur” upon 
unwilling populations of the five continents. 

Recalling frequent tirades of Hitler against 
democracies and popular government, his 
threats and promises to unsympathetic gov- 
ernments, his claims of superiority in might 
and strategy, his defiance of the world to 
defeat his mechanized armies, his supreme 
confidence in the ability of Nazi crusaders 
to conquer mankind, one can imagine the 
source of Lindbergh’s inspiration. Neither 
does the colonel believe totalitarians can be 
conquered; nor that anything but a dictated 
peace can check the Nazi movement; nor 
that Germany can be beaten by the United 
States and Great Britain combined. Hitler 
could put it no stronger. , 

It might be unfair to attribute Colonel 
Lindbergh’s convictions to the fact that Eng- 
lish newspapers once denounced him as an 
international talebearer and mischief maker 
whose room was preferable to his presence 
in the British Empire, or to intimate that 
Hitler’s personal approval and public be- 
stowal of the precious iron medal of Nazi 
esteem has anything to do with the course 
taken by this repatriated aviator since his 
royal reception in Berlin; but there are mil- 
lions of Americans who will note a similarity 
of sentiment and expression in repeated ut- 
terances of Mussolini, Laval, and Lindbergh, 
all of whom are opposing aid to Britain 
while subtly aiding Germany themselves— 
all of whom likewise regard the totalitarian 
leader invincible and almost infallible. 

One by one the Fuehrer has triumphed 
over countries that could have combined to 
defeat him. But in every one there was a 
Henlein opposing the government, a Quisling 
fostering a “fifth column,” a Laval warning 
his people against any sort of alliance with 
Great Britain. Here in these United States 
of America we have our Wheelers, our Holts, 
our Tinkhams, and our Lindberghs, 
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As a Portland correspondent observes: “We 
cannot accuse Senator WHEELER of downright 
disloyalty to his country, but we must at- 
tribute his attitude and his speeches to in- 
competence—the same kind of incompetence 
that obtains so generously and suggestively in 
contemporaneous American leadership.” 

On the other hand, Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh has traveled extensively, has associated 
with the Cliveden Club in England, has re- 
ceived flattering attentions in Germany, has 
resided in France, and encircled the earth, 
He knows many things no one expects the 
Montana solon to ever learn. In short, he 
knows Hitler’s aims and methods—he has 
read Mein Kampf, which is the holy writ of 
isolationists and procrastinators, In the un- 
expurgated edition reserved to the faithful 
he has doubtless read of Hitler’s hope to re- 
duce the ruling power of all the earth to 
leaders of his purified race. 

In all probability, Lindbergh has also read 
the Fuehrer’s declaration of intention to sub- 
vert the economic and commercial affairs of 
the world to meet Nazi needs and notions. 
By gradually battering down presumptuous 
opposition and “imposing his will and de- 
mands on conquered people by installments,” 
the author of Mein Kampf maintains that “a 
clever conqueror can have his own way.” 

Lindbergh knows, as well as any intelligent 
cosmopolite can know, that Nazi aims are not 
to be checked by treaties or hindered by an 
ocean. Hitler has declared that the human 
race is engaged in a war between two schools 
of thought—totalitarian and democratic— 
and he has repeatedly declared that his side 
“cannot—must not—lose.” What would Hit- 
lerism triumphant in Europe mean to the 
Western Hemisphere? 

It would mean the end of free speech in 
press, pulpit, and forum; the end of per- 
sonal and business freedom; the undermining 
of religion; the establishment of secret police 
and domestic spies; the hiring of agents or 
groups as peace advocates with a view to 
overthrowing any and every republican form 
of government wherever found, including that 
of these United States. 

That the Nazi leaders and press will silently’ 
applaud and secretly celebrate Lindbergh’s 
published statement is a foregone as well as 
a foreseen result of the incident. That he 
has further alienated the good will and high 
regard of loyal and farseeing Americans is 
just as certain. 
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STATEMENT BY A. P. GIANNINI 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include a state- 
ment by Mr. A. P. Giannini to the 9,000 
employees of the Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Association. 

The statement follows: 

TO MY BANKAMERICAN FAMILY—A SPECIAL MES- 
SAGE FROM THE BANK’S FOUNDER 

We have just closed another calendar year, 

the greatest in our history so far, and we all 
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are thrilled by the figures, which prove we 
are still growing, still vigorous, still alert to 
new opportunities, still proving the principle 
that he profits most who serves best. 

Of particular interest to me are the deposit 
figures. These show that between May 6, 
1940, and the year’s end there was an in- 
crease of over $136,000,000. 

Some of this, of course, is normal increase, 
but there is no doubt that most of it repre- 
sents your efforts to fulfill the pledge you gave 
me on my seventieth birthday, last May 6. 
That plelige was an increase of $150,000,000 
in deposits by the same date in 1941. 

I have said that I wanted folks to forget 
my birthdays, but I am making this one ex- 
ception. I want you all to remember next 
May 6, because I want that present. 

There are 4 months left, and, although we 
do not know now what factors will come into 
operation to affect the deposit levels of all 
banks, I have sublime confidence in your 
ability to achieve the goal you set for your- 
selves. You could not have conceived of any 
greater gift, and I am sure you will not dis- 
appoint me. And speaking again of birth- 
days, I would like to remind you of what I 
said at that dinner in San Jose. 

I said then that I was not singing a swan 
song, but that I thought the time was ripe 
for you to push someone else to the front and 
put me more and more in the background; 
that I was not deserting the ship—I would 
always be here on the side lines as a sort of 
family watchdog to see that no one robbed 
you of what you had worked so hard for, but 
that it was high time you consented to have 
some younger blood “front” for you. Among 
you there are leaders of tested ability, 
younger men of vision and enterprise, all of 
whom have risen through our own ranks. It 
is only fair that they be given their oppor- 
tunity and that they accept a greater share 
of responsibility. 

Therefore, I recentiy retired as chairman of 
the general executive committee and your 
board of directors appointed your president 
and leader, L. M. Giannini, to that post. This 
will serve to spread more responsibility down 
the line and will give me the opportunity I 
want to withdraw a little further and leave 
more of the active leadership in younger 
hands. 

I am continuing as chairman of the board, 
although I am well over retirement age and 
would just as soon withdraw from that, too, 
but the board will not permit it. So TI wili 
carry on with that as a title, but I assure you 
I intend to make good on my previous dec- 
laration that henceforth I stand on the side- 
lines in a fatherly sort of watchfulness—the 
family watchdog, ready to growl at any sign 
of danger from without, and ready also to 
bark at you if I find any turning away from 
the ideals on which this institution has been 
built. 

Also, I shall make it my hobby to watch 
your individual careers as you make use of 
your opportunities to climb upward in the 
organization. Retirement and expansion keep 
the promotion road continuously open as you 
quaiify yourselves for advancement and in- 
creased trust. In the year just closed 146 of 
our juniors won their spurs as officers of the 
bank, there were 7,693 other promotions and 
salary adjustments, and many of our boys 
and girls showed encouraging signs of devel- 
opment. This is the sort of thing I delight 
in, and watching it will be one of my chief 
interests. 

Now I am going to grasp the opportunity 
to restate our ideals and outline for you 
again the general principles of conduct on 
which I have always insisted. These princi- 
ples have been responsible for our great 
growth and for our preservation during times 
of stress. We cannot continue to exist and 
to widen our fields of service unless we observe 
them rigidly. 

Our bank was organized to give service to 
the many rather than the few. We must 


maintain that policy always. We want to 
increase our services to the little fellows. 
Their interests always must be our first con- 
cern. The little fellows have always been 
our friends and we must never forget it. 
In a real sense we are the bank of the masses. 

Success does not come from currying favor 
or back slapping. It is service that gets busi- 
ness. We filled a great need when we pro- 
vided bank service for the fellow who had 
been overlooked. That brand of service 
brought in the bigger fellows, too, and we 
take pride in serving them equally well. But 
in serving the big fellow there is sometimes 
the temptation to forget the little fellow. 
We must never do that. The little fellow, 
because of the personal nature of his asso- 
ciation with us, is appreciative and loyal, 
more sensitive to human values. He will 
stay with you when you need him. He will 
play the game straight and clean with you 
if you play it that way with him. 

Inside your own organization, play no 
favorites. Never let “chumminess” reach the 
point where it will influence your judgment. 
Avoid cliques, factions, office politics; we 
must keep such things out, for they are 
destructive. We must be one for all and all 
for one—the bank. 

Keep yourselves where the public can see 
you and talk to you. Live up to your own 
words. Keep yourselves so clean that nothing 
you do will ever arise to thwart you in doing 
what duty dictates. 

Never use inside information to feather 
your own nest. 

Never engage in outside financial interests 
which might get you into trouble or occupy 
time and attention that should be devoted 
to the affairs of the bank. If you have capi- 
tal of your own you naturally may invest it, 
but you would be well advised to avoid enter- 
prises which take your time, or involve specu- 
lative risks which cause worry and apprehen- 
sion and so prevent you from concentrating 
on your job. Keep your business affairs open 
and aboveboard so you may work solely for 
the benefit of the bank, its customers, and 
its stockholders. You will be happier and 
more successful. 

We, as a bank, never could have survived 
the assaults of the past 2 years or mote if 
we had not been clean and sound, with no 
guilty secrets. I have never locked my own 
desk or a single drawer in it. I have nothing 
to hide, nor has the bank, except its confi- 
dential relationships with its customers. The 
customers’ secrets are their own; the bank 
has none. 

You all know how I feel about this bank. 
It has been my life, my career, and my pride; 
and my pride has been less in the material 
stature to which it has grown, its earnings 
reports and assets, than in the great service 
it has rendered every day. It has become an 
institution in California. It is impossible now 
to think of our State without the Bank of 
America. 

And of all its assets, the greatest are you 
men and women who have gathered around 
me over the years and remained constant in 
your loyalty to our ideals. Without your 
devotion our achievements would have been 
impossible. Some of you have been with us 
since the earliest days; others have come in 
from time to time as expansion has demanded 
more manpower and have imbibed our spirit, 
have become part of our family, united in 
enthusiasm for service and affection for our 
aims. 

Now the bank is virtually yours. You op- 
erate it, manage it, dictate its policies, and 
each of you owns a material share in it. I 
do not have to tell you that it is no small 
thing to me that this trust has been sur- 
rendered to you. It is the best evidence I can 
give that I have faith in you and trust you 
to preserve, always, our original ideals. Those 
ideals comprise the very soul and spirit of 
Bank of America... Honor them always. 

A. P. GIANNINI, 
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The Spirit of France Still Lives 
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Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, our Amer- 
ican form of democracy is challenged by 
Dictator Hitler, whose temporary success- 
ful conquest has conquered, and for the 
moment subdued, the proud free peoples 
in the Republic of France. 

We Americans will always hold dear 
the memory of the great services which 
the soldiers of Lafayette rendered to 
our struggling free America in the early 
days of the formation of the Republic of 
the United States. 

In the hallowed and sacred ground at 
Yorktown are buried the bodies of many 
of those brave, freedom-loving soldiers of 
France, who, while serving under Wash- 
ington and Lafayette, made the su- 
preme sacrifice in order that a free Amer- 
ica might prevail. 

Today the Republic of the United 
States, for which these French soldiers 
fought and died, is strong and is free. 

Today the Republic of France is tem- 
porarily conquered, and her free peoples 
are under the domination of the Hun 
dictator forces of Germany, who openly 
defy and denounce the free democracies 
of the world. 

The vile agencies of the German dic- 
tator would have free Americans believe 
that the spirit of free France is crushed 
forever. The propagandists of Hitler, the 
Hun, are exerting every effort to create 
the sentiment here in free America that 
the France which Hitler has temporarily 
conquered, and which he is now trying 
to Hitlerize, is willing and is content to 
permanently remain the subdued pris- 
oner of the Hun invader. Dictator Hitler 
wants free Americans to believe that 
French citizens in occupied and unoccu- 
pied France are content and will agree to 
be Teutonized according to the new Hun 
order. The present Government of 
France is forced to obey the will of their 
Hun captors, and they must, with heavy 
hearts, observe the bitter conditions 
forced upon them. 

The propagandists of Hitler here in 
America want free Americans to believe 
that the peoples of France everywhere 
are willing and agreed to have their be- 
loved France forever remain a subdued 
and captured vassal state under Hun 
domination. 

I want to bring to the attention of the 
Congress of the United States these facts. 
France will forever be free. The spirit 
of France still lives, even though it is 
temporarily crushed by the Hun in occu- 
pied and uncccupied France. The spirit 
of France will forever be kept alive by 
the sacred remains of Lafayette’s free 
soldiers of France who are enshrined in 
their tombs in Yorktown. 

France forever! America forever! 
Freedom forever! 
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The spirit of France will always live. 
The bodies of these revered free French 
soldiers of the illustrious Lafayette 
buried in Yorktown shall always be an 
everlasting symbol that “France shall 
forever be free.” 

In order to keep the flame of French 
freedom burning, France Forever has 
been organized and incorporated under 
the laws of the great State of Pennsyi- 
vania. Its founders are a group of patri- 
otic liberty-loving free men who have 
dedicated their efforts toward keeping 
the spirit of France alive in the hearts of 
Frenchmen throughout the world. They 
are distinguished and honored citizens, 
whose noble example is proving to be a 
genuine inspiration to all men and 
women who love liberty. Their fearless, 
brave presentation of the truth has en- 
lightened millions of Americans who 
could not understand why Germany 
could so easily dominate the proud Re- 
public of France. These distinguished 
citizens are: 

Maj. Gen. William G. Price, Jr., com- 
mander de la Légion d’Honneur; Oswald 
Chew, officier de la Légion d’Honneur; 
Emile C. Geyelin, chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur; Roger E. Brunschwig, com- 
manger de la Légion d’Honneur; Eugene 
J. Houdry, chevalier de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur; Fred G. Hoffherr, chevalier de la 
Légion d’Honneur; Emile G. Henno, 
chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur; Henri 
L. Laussucq; Pierre Quilleret; Jacques de 
Sieyes, officier de la Légion d’Honneur; 
Dr. Albert Simard, chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur. 

The Congress and the American people 
can learn the truth about the France 
Forever movement for a free France 
through the following official statement 
from France Libre, in London, to Mr. 
Houdry, France Forever, in New York. 
The statement is as follows: 

General de Gaulle feels that it would be an 
excellent idea for his representatives in the 
United States, Mr. Garreau-Dombasle and 
Mr. de Sieyes, as well as France Forever, to 
make a declaration taking cognizance of the 
fact that Marshal Petain has defined his posi- 
tion in regard to the United States. 

As to the position of Free France with re- 
gard to the Petain government, it was de- 
fined in a speech made by General de Gaulle 
on January 9, at a luncheon of the Foyles 
Association. Here are three essential excerpts 
from that speech: 

FIRST EXCERPT 

“Three principles constitute the basis of 
the Free French movement: 

“1. It is our conviction that France is not 
vanquished. 

“2. It is our feeling that in a war where 
the destiny of France is linked to that of 
England and to that of their common allies, 
honor makes it imperative that free French- 
men continue their struggle as long as Eng- 
land and the Allies fight on. 

“3. There is a refusal to recognize as valid 
the authority of a government which is con- 
stitutionally irregular and, moreover, which 
has been placed in a position of dependency 
on the enemy.” 

SECOND EXCERPT 

“It is evident that Free France separates it- 
self—not from France, since in her lies salva- 
tion, honor, and the very soul of the coun- 
try—but from the unfortunate Vichy au- 
thorities who claim to speak and act in the 
name of the French people. Free France does 
not recognize either the justification for their 


actions or the legitimate power of these men, 
men who have seized the power by a ‘pronun- 
ciamente de panique,’ these men who de- 
stroyed in 1 day the institutions of the coun- 
try, suppressed all expression of opinion by 
any means whatsoever, these men who have 
accepted not only servitude but even col- 
laboration with the enemy. In opposition to 
their political authority Free France offers all 
the tradition of French liberties and, unless 
they again assume their responsibilities; that 
is to say, reenter the war, Free France again 
offers in opposition to their military author- 
ity the saying of Napoleon that ‘a general who 
has capitulized no longer has the power to 
give orders,’” 
THIRD EXCERPT 

“The knowledge of what they—the men 
now governing—already represent and what 
they will represent tomorrow only serves to 
strengthen in the Free French their resolu- 
tion to be nothing more than simple servants 
of their country. 

* * * * * 

“There is no doubt but that the frightful 
situation in which the nation finds itself 
and the necessities of war oblige them (the 
Free French) to make decisions and act out- 
side the normal limitations of their powers, 
since these normal limitations are disrupted. 
There is no question but that the men who 
are fighting, suffering, and praying have the 
right and the duty of passing judgment on 
the causes of the temporary disaster in 
France. There is no doubt but that they 
aspire to demonstrate by their unity, by 
their renunciation, by their spiritual urge, 
or by their religious faith what are the po- 
litical, social, and moral paths in which their 
country will again find its happiness and its 
greatness. However, Free Frenchmen guard 
against aspiring to anything in the nature 
of a usurper. It is not they who are destroy- 
ing rights and liberties under the pretext of 
bringing about a so-called national revolu- 
tion, in view of a European order, the rules 
of which are dictated by the enemy. They 
(the Free French) declare that it is for 
France and France alone to decide upon a 
regime and her institutions, when she will be 
able to do so. 

“Finally, they declare, that from the day 
when a regular French Government exists 
again, a government independent of the ene- 
my and a truly national representation, they 
(Free Frenchmen) will submit to its legiti- 
mate power.” 


Mr. Speaker, I call on all patriotic or- 
ganizations of Americans who appreciate 
the true spirit of France to become in- 
formed concerning the heroic effort 
which General de Gaulle is making to 
restore a free France to the world again. 

I am sure your sympathy, encourage- 
ment, and support will be freely accorded 
General de Gaulle and his supporters 
once you know the truth, and it will be 
this truth that will set France free. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and 
ladies and gentlemen of the House, re- 


cently the San Bernardino Sun, the larg- 
est daily in my congressional district, 
published some comments by Mr. Hobart 
Franks, of Phoenix, Ariz., on “Why I Am 
Glad I Am an American,” and editorially 
commented: 

The thoughts behind these words explain 
why America is the greatest land in all the 
world. 


Mr. Frank’s brief essay follows: 

Today I picked up a clod from my yard, 
broke it, and as it sifted through my fingers 
I realized for the first time that this was 
more than just dust. This was a tiny piece 
of America. I owned a rare treasure. A bit 
of the only soil left in the world today where 
@ man can stand free and unafraid. I was 
standing on a piece of America, a few feet 
around and a thousand miles deep. 

Here alone in all the world could I build 
my future, knowing that it would be secure, 
and raise children with the knowledge that 
they and their children could enjoy that 
same security. I could stand on my tiny 
piece of America, think freely, and say what 
I thought, do what I pleased, shrink from no 
man, and call upon whatever God I chose. 

Three deeds protect my land. One is 
locked in my strongbox, my purchase deed. 
The others are enshrined and locked in the 
hearts of every American—the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. 

I am a fortunate man, the indisputable 
owner of my own life and the land on which 
to live it. I am an American. 


I feel, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Franks’ 
remarks express a fundamental philoso- 
phy that is far reaching and one in which 
all of our American citizens should be in- 
terested, particularly in times such as 
those existing today, when every degree 
of patriotism and allegiance to our Na- 
tion is necessary in order that we may 
carry on and leave for those who succeed 
us a better country than we inherited 
ourselves. 

Mr. Franks is to be complimented for 
his conclusions expressed above. He is 
an American. 





The Lease-Lend Bill 
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LETTERS FROM PAUL HARTMANN, OF 
SHAKOPEE, MINN., AND MISS JOCELYN V. 
SAHR, OF FAIRMONT, MINN. 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letters writ- 
ten by Paul Hartmann, of Shakopee, 
Minn., and Miss Jocelyn V. Sahr, of 
Fairmont. Minn.: 

SHAKOPEE, MINN., 
January 25, 1941. 
Hon. JoserPH P. O’Hara, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. O’Hara: We hear a lot about the 

lease-lend bill these days, and I am taking 
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the liberty to give you my opinions. It seems 
to me that the greatest danger to our se- 
curity is the school of thought that we are 
dependent on Britain as our first line of 
defense. One thing that most of the pro- 
ponents of that point of view have seemed 
to overlook is the fact that the German suc- 
cess can be explained by the simple truth that 
she has not relied on anyone—not even the 
Italians—for aid. History of the past 2 years 
is full of examples of the futility of depending 
on others for security. 

If the nearly 500,000,000 people of the 
British Commonwealth cannot finance their 
own undertakings, it certainly is foolish to 
believe that 130,000,000 Americans already on 
the ropes by carrying a $65,000,000,000 debt 
can or should do it. This, in fact, would be 
underwriting a British victory; and once in, 
we would have to see it through with men. 
Why should Britain make loans to other 
Balkan countries and China and then want 
us to finance her war? 

I believe that the backers of this bill are 
urged on by emotion and not by common 
sense. They state that this world cannot live 
half free and half slave. By this statement 
they disprove the contention that it would be 
necessary for us to fight Germany alone if 
Britain is defeated. The statement would 
certainly apply to the German hierarchy com- 
posed of master peoples and subject peoples; 
hence the Reich would fall apart from its 
own internal weakness. The United States 
will never become a second-rate power as long 
as it depends upon its own strength and does 
not dissipate this strength by financing every 
country anywhere in the world. Let us spend 
every cent necessary to make ourselves so 
strong morally, economically, and militarily 
that we need not fear any power or combina- 
tion of powers in the whole world. This will 
prove the safest and cheapest in the long 
haul. 

Democracy can vote itself into slavery— 
witness Germany and France. Congress right 
now is our last bulwark against a Socialist 
dictatorship here at home; the Supreme 
Court has to be discounted since a majority 
has been appointed by the New Deal. The 
President’s office, with its increase in control 
over Congress due to patronage, would make 
it impossible to regain our republican form 
of government without a civil war. What 
good would it do to save the whole world 
and lose our own representative government? 
We seem to feel that we are able to live with 
Russia even to the extent that we are ready 
to sell them instruments of war, and yet 
we are told that it is impossible for us to 
live without a victorious Britain. It is Just 
a case of our President wishing to play power 
politics, using our youth and our resources 
as pawns in a game where even the winners 
are losers. Don’t sell us into slavery. 

It is not any foreign dictator that we have 
to fear; it is only a dictator established by 
Congress that will enslave us. 

Now, I am not against allowing Britain to 
get supplies here. On the contrary, I only 
hope that we will be able to manufacture 
and supply her with enough material in time 
to be of benefit to her. What I am against 
is our paying for them—not one dollar’s 
worth. She has plenty of resources that she 
can give us title to. Tin, rubber, diamonds; 
just to mention a few of the monopolies on 
goods that we are the world’s largest users. 

Respectfully yours, 
PauL HARTMANN, 


—— 


FAIRMONT, MINN., January 27, 1941. 
Hon. JoserH P. O’Hara, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I write in protest of the sweep- 
ing growth, both in principle and practice, 
of the executive branch (including the Cabi- 
net) taking over the powers guaranteed by 
the Constitution, article I, section 8. 


The experiences of the last 8 years have 
given us conclusive evidence of the Presi- 
dential use of “blank-check” powers. The 
Roman law under a dictatorship may have 
been effective during war, but we must also 
remember that it was limited to a 6-month 
period. In giving over such power to the 
President, even if for a limited time, are we 
not using the very type of governing au- 
thority from which the loosely worded lease- 
lend bill claims to protect us—a dictator- 
ship? 

The past 8 years have not been so golden 
that we can believe the President cannot 
make mistakes and, during a period like we 
are passing through, one mistake may plunge 
us into a European war that never has been 
ours. Citizens of our United States stand 
on the Monroe Doctrine. 

Defense? Yes. But let us not jeopardize 
that defense by selling or giving it away. 

I protest transportation of munitions to 
Britain in United States ships and convoy 
of such by our naval units. 

I trust your influence will be used to keep 
us free from dictatorial powers and from 
any proposal that might ultimately cause 
American blood to flow on soil foreign to 
this hemisphere. 

As a Christian I pledge my spiritual aid 
of prayer. 

Yours truly, 
JOCELYN V. SaHr. 


| ATE 
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LETTER FROM BELOIT (WIS.) DAILY NEWS 


Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter which 
appeared in the Beloit Daily News, Beloit, 
Wis.: 

[From the Beloit (Wis.) Daily News] 
GRATEFUL TO BOLLES 


To THE EpiTor: Wisconsin should be proud 
of Representative STEPHEN BOoLLes for his 
patriotism and courage in fighting for Amer- 
ican liberty consecrated in the year 1776 and 
now desecrated by bill 1776. 

Your criticism of Mr. Botues for his stand 
against the President’s lease-lend bill, stated 
in your editorial of January 22, is not well 
taken, inasmuch as Mr. Roosevelt himself 
set up his policy of not only operation of the 
World War but the management of all the 
governments and peoples of the world as well 
as making our country the arsenal of the 
world. 

Further, your three-point argument for all- 
out aid to Britain is not based upon logic 
or a documented premise. 

In the first place, the British Empire is 
not threatened by total or partial destruction. 
It has been able at any time to make an 
honorable negotiated peace, and any other 
peace would be a dictated peace and just 
another armistice such as was perpetrated at 
the end (1918) of that first bloody chapter of 
this World War. At that time England, de- 
spite previous solemn pledges to President 
Wilson, took it upon herself to dictate the 
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terms of that shameful document, the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, of which the eminent English 
writer and war correspondent, Sir Philip 
Gibbs, wrote (1919): “When at last the terms 
were published, their merciless severity, their 
disregard of racial boundaries, their creation 
of hatreds and vendettas which would lead, 
as sure as the sun should rise, to new war, 
staggered humanity not only in Germany and 
Austria but in every country of the world 
where, at least, minorities of people had hoped 
for some nobler vision of the world’s needs, 
and for some healing remedy for the evils 
which had massacred its youth.” 

Your second reason for promoting the pol- 
icy of plowing under every fourth American 
boy on foreign soil, and incidentally plowing 
under every three out of four American dol- 
lars, sets up Britain as the skirt behind which 
we hide and is as baseless as it is humiliating. 

Your third reason is but a reconstruction 
of the first two, except that in it you almost 
outdo Roosevelt in conquering the globe. 

There is no reason why the United States 
of America should under any circumstances 
obligate itself to any commitments beyond 
the confines of the Johnson and Neutrality 
Acts. Certainly no American citizen desires 
the United States to do any more for Great 
Britain than Britain’s own colonies and her 
own people, yet that is what we are called 
upon to do. 

The idea of the destruction of an Empire 
that embraces 350,000,000 people and one- 
fourth of the earth’s surface is an artful 
stretch of the imagination, only equaled by 
the prospect of invasion of this country by 
the Axis Powers, another melodrama pre- 
sented by the British propagandists with all 
the theater worthy of Orson Welles’ fantastic 
invasion from Mars. Incidentally, the same 
group on the eastern seaboard that fell for 
Mr. Welles’ radio terror drama also were the 
first to fall heavily for the great British pres- 
entation, Adolf the Great and his Conquest of 
America, which now, alas, has become a daily 
serial over most of our radio networks. 

We permit ourselves to be deafened by loud 
cries from Engiand that the democracies of 
the world are threatened while the documen- 
tary evidence shows that England was re- 
sponsible in the first place for the overthrow 
of the democratic government in Germany 
under von Hindenburg to set up the beer-hall 
orator, Hitler, who, we are now asked to be- 
lieve, is a superman who can overcome the 
world. 

It is also documentary evidence that many 
of the so-called agents of Hitler were working 
with the full approval of Great Britain and 
that a large number of the members of Great 
Britain’s ruling ciass strongly favored Hitler’s 
program up to and including the war. 

Lord Lothian, late British Ambassador to 
this country, in his efforts to keep his own 
country out of war, stated: 

“If only we do not interfere, Europe will 
rapidly establish a regional security system 
of its own which may well prevent war and 
lead both to appeasement and to some meas- 
ure of limitation of armaments in a system 
of balance. * * * It is Europe which is 
the main focus, the main center from which 
the threat of war throughout the world now 
springs and the fundamental reason for that 
is not the ambition or the malignity of any 
particular race or pecple, it is the fact that 
today it is divided into 26 sovereign states. 
* * * ‘Their greatest need is that Centrai 
Europe should settle down, and that is only 
possible, in my view, under German leader- 
ship. * * * Democracy itself will not be 
able to stand another world war.” 

Our President and members of his cabinet 
have expressed their intention of “bringing 
the Axis Powers to their knees” (the phrase 
itself is couched in the language of ruthless 
dictatorship), in spite of the fact that we asa 
nation are at peace with all of the Axis 
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Powers, are maintaining full diplomatic rela- 
tions with them, and seemingiy have no 
cause to quarrel with them. 

There may be many personal reasons for 
some of our leaders to love Britain, but, so far 
as the United States is concerned, we, as a 
nation and as a people, have no economic, no 
moral, no legal, and no sentimental reason 
for overthrowing our form of government 
and plunging into a war to exterminate civ- 
ilization. 

A negotiated peace may seem nonsensical 
to Mr. Roosevelt in his safe, warm bed in the 
White House, but it would seem like heaven 
to those millions of wretched people in Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, France, and Norway 
who are bombed every night by the Royal Air 
Force of England in its efforts to destroy Nazi 
invasion ports. Also, before I am accused of 
being pro-Nazi or having any continental 
European background, let me say that I have 
an even more direct sympathy with the bomb 
victims in England, as I have many close rel- 
atives in London and on the much-battered 
Isle of Wight. 

In spite of all censorship both in Britain 
and on the continent, sufficient information 
has seeped through indicating that the people 
themselves are crying for peace. Congress 
should not only defeat bill 1776 in its entirety 
but before any further international or do- 
mestic action can be taken should ascertain 
exactly what, if any, preconceived terms of 
peace President Roosevelt may have in mind. 
But, most important, a peoples’ peace plan 
should be ascertained, meaning the peoples 
of all belligerent countries. This could be 
done easily now while our Nation is still at 
peace with the worid and while the repre- 
sentatives of all countries are present at 
Washington. 

These representatives could be called upon 
to present to a peace committee of Congress, 
the aims of their respective countries, with 
the distinct proviso and agreement that the 
terms and aims of all countries shall be pre- 
sented without rancor and published in full 
in the press of all countries without official 
comment. In this way there is no doubt 
that every country would put more of the 
aims of its people into their terms than the 
demands of the dictator. Even dictators 
must have the approval of their people. 

About three such meetings and publica- 
tions would undoubtedly bring about a more 
nearly satisfactory, humane, practicable, and 
lasting peace to all of the peoples of the 
world than could our Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps, with, in the end, another dictated 
peace by an avenging conqueror. 

RosE Cour. 

FoNTANA, WIS. 


Eprror’s Note—The conclusions reached 
by the editorial to which Mrs. Cour refers was 
that while “there must be emergency au- 
thority to a certain degree” it must be “to 
no greater degree than is absolutely essential, 
lest we lose the democracy we are so deter- 
mined to keep”; that we must make sure 
we confer no permanent grant of complete 
authority; that in any event it must be a 
limited grant which “must be recalled at the 
earliest moment possible”; and that “if ef- 
fective and determinative aid to Britain can 
be rendered soon enough by measures short 
of bill 1776, then that should be our pol- 
icy.” Aid to Britain was endorsed not for the 
purpose of “promoting” what Senator 
WHEELER and Mrs. Cour call “plowing under 
every fourth American boy,” but precisely 
to avoid it. If the British Empire is not 
threatened with total or partial destruction, 
as Mrs. Cour says it is not, then Nazi ambi- 
tions have been completely thwarted, for its 
permanent and utter destruction is what 
Hitler has repeatedly declared is the goal of 
his armies. 


Porcupine Wilderness 
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Thursday, January 30, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM AMERICAN FORESTS 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from Ameri- 
can Forests for January 1941: 


[From American Forests of January 1941] 


PORCUPINE WILDERNESS—A CALL TO GUARD THIS 
RUGGED, UNTOUCHED WILDERNESS ON THE 
SHORES OF LAKE SUPERIOR, WHERE STANDS THE 
LARGEST VIRGIN HARDWOOD FOREST LEFT TO 
THE NATION 

(By Ben East) 


There are those who will tell you that 
Americans don’t repeat the mistakes of the 
past. I wonder. 

In the summer of 1865, when the disbanded 
armies of the blue and the gray were strug- 
gling homeward along dusty roads, one of the 
finest pine forests then in existence on the 
North American Continent blanketed the 
northern half of the mitten-shaped wedge of 
land between Lake Michigan and Lake Huron 
that is the Lower Peninsula of Michigan. It 
stretched in an almost unbroken blanket, 
this stand of white pine, from the valleys of 
the Grand and the Saginaw Rivers, north- 
ward 200 miles to the Straits of Mackinac. 
It shut out the full light of the sum from 
12,000,000 acres of land. 

The early lumber barons who began the 
harvest of that timber—a crop it had taken 
two patient centuries and more to grow— 
predicted with boisterous confidence that 
there was enough white pine in Michigan to 
last the world forever. I reckon they be- 
lieved it. Well, the axes rang in the snowy 
woods, and yellow lumber mounted in giant 
piles along the banks of the Saginaw and 
the Grand, the Muskegon and the Manistee, 
the Au Sable, and many another river, 

The towns and villages that spread across 
the prairie lands were built with Michigan 
pine. Chicago burned in 1871 and pine from 
the roaring mills across Lake Michigan to 
the east went into its rebuilding. Today, of 
the virgin pine that was to last the world 
forever, there remains south of the Straits of 
Mackinac two 80-acre tracts. One stand is 
in the Hartwick Pines State Park near Gray- 
ling, the other not far from Interlochen. 

In the span of one man’s life the harvest 
of the pine was finished. The first sun of 
the new century, rolling above the eastern 
rim of the pinelands on the morning of 
January 1, 1900, reddened 12,000,000 acres of 
desolation where the pine had stood, 12,000,- 
000 acres of fire-charred stumps, dotted here 
and there with the crumbling sills of ghost 
towns. County after county in the pine 
country was bankrupt, whether it knew it or 
not. 

On the heels of the logging crews fires had 
run unchecked summer after summer 
through the tangled, sun-dried pine slash- 
ings. They burned Michigan over annually 
in those years, until the scant fertility that 
lay at the surface of the sandy land was gone. 
When the job was done, millions of acres 
were left naked of any merchantable crop 
for a half century to come. 

Only within the last decade or two has 
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sane management of this vast area of idle 
land—coupled with a lusty young recrea- 
tional industry that is founded on the com- 
bination of forests and water and that now 
trails second only to the automotive indus- 
try on the list of Michigan’s wealth pro- 
duce: to take up the economic slack 
and relieve the destitution that resulted. 

It’s an incredible story, the story of the 
pine harvest. But it happened, and it can 
happen again. What’s more significant, ap- 
parently it’s going to. 

Today the largest tract of virgin hard- 
wood forest remaining in the United States 
is located within the borders of the same 
State that once had enough white pine to 
last the world forever. ‘That’s sort of sur- 
prising in itself. But it’s true. The biggest 
block of virgin hardwood left within our 
borders, according to the United States For- 
est Service, lies on the south shore of Lake 
Superior, in the western end of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, just east of the Wis- 
consin border. It blankets the Porcupine 
Mountains and considerable wild and tum- 
bled country around them. 

And unless something is done about it, 
and done soon, this tract of hardwood is 
destined to go the way the pine went 75 
years agoO—down to the hungry mills to the 
last stick, with never a thought for the gener- 
ation that will live among the stumps or for 
how it shall make its living. 

The Porcupine Mountains, where this for- 
est grows, are the highest range between the 
Black Hills of Dakota and the Adirondacks 
of New York. They shoulder their way 
abruptly up from the Lake Superior shore 
in rugged, tangled terraces. Their blue- 
hazed peaks rise 2,023 feet above sea level, 
1,421 feet above the broad plain of Superior, 
mightiest of the world’s fresh-water seas; 
and their slopes are clad, mile upon mile, 
ridge upon ridge, valley after valley, with 
open parklike forests that have never known 
ax or fire. Maple and beech, birch and hem- 
lock, some oak, and here and there a scat- 
tered growth of lofty, green-crowned pine. 

The Porcupine country is today as it was 
in the beginning—an untouched roadless 
wilderness—and it has more than trees. It 
has beauty to take your breath away. Lone- 
ly lakes lie hidden in the deep-walled val- 
leys—lakes that do not know the dip of a 
paddle blade from one year’s end to another. 
Brawling mountain rivers, wild, dark, and 
rock-shattered, go roaring down to Lake Su- 
perior through steep-walled gorges, dropping 
road ledges in countless mist-hung water- 
alls. 

Take the Black River of Gogebic County, 
for example. The valley of the Black lies at 
the western fringe of the Porcupine forest, 
in the shadow of the long ridge known as 
Copper Peak. Highways end at the Black. 
A county road winds down its valley, through 
the virgin hardwood, dropping steadily as 
the river drops on its way, from the rugged 
uplands down to Lake Superior. At the 
mouth of the Black the road ends. From 
that point to Lake of the Clouds, 25 miles to 
the east along the Superior shore, no highway 
comes within a dozen miles of Superior. The 
virgin forest runs back from the lake like a 
lush green carpet laid down on the rugged 
Porcupine Ranges. Travelers who penetrate 
that wilderness must go afoot. The rivers are 
too wild and rock-broken for canoe travel. 

In its last 10 miles the Black plunges over 
four ledges to form a series of the most 
beautiful waterfalls along the south shore of 
Lake Superior. At the first falls, the Great 
Conglomerate, a rocky island, splits the river 
into two channels, and the dark water goes 
hammering down through two long chutes, 
one on either side. At the second falls the 
river makes an abrupt drop of 30 or 40 feet 
into a pool where it boils and eddies under a 
curtain of rainbow-decked spray, finally 
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surging out between pine-crowned walls that 
let no more than a couple of hours of sun- 
light touch the water at midday. That is 
Gorge Falls. The third and fourth falls, 
Sandstone and Rainbow, are less spectacular 
but hardly less beautiful. 

Between the four falls and above and be- 
low them the Black plunges and roars down 
its bed in a thundering succession of steps 
and rock-shattered rapids. And on either 
side the gorge soars up into the sky, decked 


with dark pines and hemlocks. The road ! 


parallels the river all the way down the gorge 
at a distance of a quarter mile to a half mile, 
and well-developed trails lead down from the 
road to each of the waterfalls. On the oppo- 
site side of the road Copper Peak frowns 
down, the highest hill in the district west of 
the Porcupines, a lofty landmark that looms, 
smoke-blue with distance, on the western 
skyline for visitors who stand above Lake 
of the Clouds in the heart of the Porcupine 
ranges, 25 miles away. 

Whatever claims the Black may make to 
wild beauty, however, it is no more than a 
curtain raiser for the mighty Presque Isle 
that thunders into Lake Superior 5 miles to 
the east. 

The Presque Isle was named by the early 
French explorers who voyaged along the 
south shore of Lake Superior. The name 
translates out of their language “almost an 
island.” The visitor who lands at the mouth 
of this wild and lonely river quickly discovers 
the reason for the picturesque name. 

A small timbered island blocks the Presque 
Isle at its mouth, dividing it into two chan- 
nels. But it isn’t an island the year around. 
Once the freshets of spring have thundered 
down their rocky chutes into Superior and 
the river has receded to its normal summer 
levels and its more tranquil summer ways, 
the eastern channel becomes a dry bed and 
the visitor can cross over on a ledge of 
smooth rock that has been worn and pol- 
ished by the waters of countless springs. It 
is only in the flood time of April, May, and 
early June that the bit of land in midriver 
becomes a true island. 

For many miles above its mouth the river 
comes down a steep-walled canyon, raging 
through endless rapids, plunging over beau- 
tiful falls, swirling and foaming around 
tables, shelves, and steps of red sandstone. 
It cuts through the heart of the roadless 
forest along the western shoulders of the 
Porcupines, and because its valley is roadless 
few persons have ever followed it the last 
10 or 12 miles of its wild way to Superior. 

It’s no canoe road, the Presque Isle. Its 
bed is floored with rock, and it comes down 
from the uplands in a welter in which no 
canoe could hope to live. 

As a matter of fact, few visitors have ever 
seen the Presque Isle even at its mouth. 
From the end of the road at the mouth of 
the Black they must travel afoot or by boat 
along the Superior shore. Deep ravines filled 
with fallen timber cut the high clay banks 
at frequent intervals all the way between the 
two rivers, making the trip afoot one that 
even experienced hikers shun. And for one 
reason or another not many have bothered to 
go by boat. 

But the Presque Isle will not be a roadless 
river much longer. The work of surveying a 
county highway was begun in the summer of 
1940. The road will come down along the 
river gorge, and in a few more years it will 
make accessible some of the finest scenic 
beauty of the Midwest. 

Fifteen miles to the east of the Presque Isle 
as the raven flies, hidden among the green- 
timbered ramparts of the Porcupines, is the 
best known and perhaps the most beautiful 
spot in all that wild and beautiful mountain 
country, Lake of the Clouds. The visitor who 
stands at the top of the sheer cliff running 
along the north side of the lake looks out in 
three directions upon breath-taking wilder- 
ness beauty. 

To the east he can look up the valley of the 


Carp River, a tiny stream winding like a silver 
ribbon far below him, and across the moun- 
tain ranges to the level land that lies beyond. 
To the south he can look across the lofty 
green ridges of the mountains to a tree- 
crowned knob higher than all the others. 
That is Government Peak, highest land be- 
tween the Adirondacks and the Black Hills. 
To the west he can look down the wide valley 
of the Carp, flowing out of the western end 
of the lake. The river itself he cannot see. 
It is lost in the timbered valley. 

The valley is really a flat, gently sloping 
tableland, buttressed on either side by lofty 
ridges. At the far end of the tableland, 10 
or 15 miles in the west, the visitor will catch 
on a sunny day the shine of distant water. 
That will be Lake Superior, off the mouth of 
the Carp. And still farther in the west a blue 
hill rises on the skyline. That is Copper 
Peak, beyond the valley of the Black. 

At the visitor’s feet, far below, lies Lake of 
the Clouds itself, a great silver platter in a 
craterlike bowl of green hills. On three sides 
the timbered mountains hem it in. On the 
fourth side, where the trail runs and the 
visitor will stand, a wall of rock rises sheer 
as the side of a house, hundreds of feet from 
the floor of the valley. Along the rim of the 
cliff a few clumps of pines mount their cen- 
tury-old guard. 

One thing may trouble the visitor. That is 
the name of Carp for the little river that 
feeds and drains Lake of the Clouds. If he 
knows the clear, cold waters of the Lake Su- 
perior country, he will surmise that no carp 
has ever been within a hundred miles of that 
boisterous mountain stream. And he will be 
right in his surmise. 

It would please him to know the story of 
the name and how the river came by it. 
Close to a century ago, when the copper min- 
ing industry of Lake Superior was a newborn 
infant, a group of Cornish miners, newly ar- 
rived from their native Wales, stood atop the 
rock wall above the valley and bestowed the 
name of Escarpment on lake and river alike. 
From Escarpment the name “Scarp” evolved, 
and later those who had neither knowledge 
of nor regard for geology corrupted it to Carp. 
From this undeserved title the lake was 
rescued a few years back. 

There are few rivers in the midlands of this 
country as completely wild and isolated as 
the Carp. From the place where it leaves 
Lake of the Clouds it winds for some 10 
miles down its broad valley before it turns 
abruptly to the north, breaks through the 
last of the mountains and goes booming 
down to Lake Superior in a succession of 
rapids and low waterfalls. Along all the 
length of the river, from Lake of the Clouds 
to Superior, there is not even a hunting 
shack. The Carp cuts its way mile after mile 
through parklike roadless forest, and many 
miles of its banks do not record a human 
footprint once a year. The few who venture 
along its course are lured by trout fishing of 
a brand that only roadless rivers offer. 

A mile from its mouth another stream 
pours into Superior, the Little Carp, coming 
down from Mirror Lake, hidden in the same 
green hills of the Porcupines. The little river 
travels the same wild country and offers the 
same untutored and stout-hearted trout. 

What is to become of this mountain wilder- 
ness? Is the largest tract of virgin hardwood 
left in the United States destined to meet the 
fate of heedless despoliation that has swept 
away, one after another, the bulk of the 
other big forests of the country and left 
desolation in the place of beauty, bankruptcy 
in the place of wealth? 

These are questions to which conserva- 
tionists—and I use the term to include hard- 
headed businessmen as well as dreamers who 
kneel at the shrine of wilderness wherever 
they find it—in many sections of the Lake 
States are seeking an answer. 

Today the dual threat of logging and fire 
hangs over the Porcupine country like twin 
swords suspended by a single hair. When one 
falls the other will fall beside it. Lumbering 
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operations are under way at many points 
around the edges of the tract. They gnaw 
deeper month by month. They await only 
the building of more roads to eat into the 
very heart of the big forest. In 10 years 
they will leave the bulk of it just one more 
piece of cut-over. 

No one wants to block outright and com- 
pletely the cutting of this tract of timber. 
Much of it is ripe and ready for harvest. 
But the logging methods in vogue today 
among private timberland owners, the meth- 
ods already in use along the margin of the 
Porcupine country, are the methods that have 
laid waste millions of acres of land in the 
Lake States. They leave in their wake a 
brand of ruin of which this country has seen 
far too much. 

Should not the Porcupine Forest be spared 
that fate? All around it, to the east, the 
west, the south, lie other tracts of cut-over. 
If proof is needed of the bankruptcy of such 
lands, plenty is available. Must the Nation’s 
biggest block of hardwood take that same 
road to ruin? The United States is spending 
millions of dollars—and will have to spend 
manyfold millions in the future—to rehabili- 
tate cut-over lands from which the harvest 
was taken too quickly and too wastefully. Is 
it sensible, is it sane business practice, to add 
the largest remaining hardwood area to the 
list eligible for dole? 

Placed in public ownership and logged on a 
selective, sustained-yield basis, this tract of 
timber would furnish lasting employment for 
a major share of the present population of 
the region, competent foresters say. It re- 
quires no great imagination to see what will 
happen to that source of employment if the 
timber harvest is completed in a decade or so. 
Plenty of examples of that are in the record. 

Finally there are sections of the Porcupine 
Forest that should be spared permanentiy, 
sections that have values higher than the 
market price of their crops of sawlogs. The 
south shore of Lake Superior has no wilder- 
ness spots that outrank the wild gorges of the 
Black and the Presque Isle Rivers. The ma- 
jestic timber that guards those gorges, the 
wilderness character that is their greatest 
charm, can be destroyed in a single winter of 
logging. Not in two centuries can such assets 
be replaced. 

Michigan and many another State have 
proven over and over again that such scenic 
areas are too valuable to be lost. They are 
the core of a fast-growing, profitable recrea- 
tional industry. But private owners can 
hardly be expected to pass them by when 
logging crews are taking off the timber crop, 
or to donate them to the public. Such scenic 
spots in the Porcupines should be purchased 
as part of the entire tract, for permanent pub- 
lic ownership, and properly safeguarded when 
lumbering plans are drawn up. 

No one suggests converting this great wil- 
derness area into a park and locking up its 
timber resources. All that is urged is a wise 
harvest in place of wasteful destruction. 

Individuals and groups living in the Por- 
cupine country have urged for years the 
acquisition of this great timber tract as part 
of the Ottawa National Forest, within the 
boundaries of which it lies. The United 
States Forest Service would be delighted to 
gain possession of the tract and administer it. 

For several years there has been before 
Congress a measure known as the Hook bill, 
which would appropriate $10,000,000 for the 
purchase of the area. To date, however, this 
proposal has made little progress, and there 
seems scant reason to believe that it has any 
chance of ultimate passage. In the first 
place, the sum of money involved seems to be 
prohibitively large in the minds of Congress- 
men from other districts. In the second 
place, bills appropriating funds for the pur- 
chase of forest lands in any designated sec- 
tion of the country are looked upon in Wash- 
ington as setting a bad precedent. 

For no better reasons the death warrant of 
the Porcupine Forest will finally be signed, 
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unless a sufficient number of Americans inter- 
vene. What is needed as a first step, appar- 
ently, is a “Save the Porcupines Association” 
on a Nation-wide scale. After all, this beau- 
tiful tract of forest is the largest of its kind 
left in the Nation. Is it not the Nation’s 
concern to see that it is protected and uti- 
lized in the wisest manner possible? 

The conservationists, the forest lovers of 
America should cry out with one voice against 
the indiscriminate march of ax and fire 
through the roadless valieys of the Porcupines 
and across those wild mountain shoulders. 

They say Americans never make the same 
mistakes twice. The story of the pine harvest 
is clear in the record. There is still time to 
avert a duplicate chapter. 
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racy, Not Destroy It 
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OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1941 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I called the attention of the House to a 
bill—H. R. 2790—now available in the 
document room, which I introduced as a 
proposed substitute to H. R. 1776. I in- 
tend to offer this bill as a substitute for 
the original lend-lease bill when the leg- 
islation comes before the House for ac- 
tion unless corrective amendments have 
in the meantime made H. R. 1776 com- 
patible with sound American public pol- 
icy and the fundamental defense re- 
quirements of the United States. 

Since yesterday several Members have 
called my attention to a column entitled 
“Two Kinds of Aid,” which was recently 
written by Mark Sullivan and published 
in the Washington Post. I do not want 
to imply that Mr. Sullivan had anything 
‘to do with the preparation of H. R. 2790, 
since such is not the case, of course; but, 
after reading his column today, I believe 
my bill might almost carry the subhead, 
“A bill to provide aid to Great Britain, 
Greece, and China in conformity with 
sound governmental principles laid down 
by Mark Sullivan.” In all events, H. R. 
2790 offers the country an opportunity 
to implement effective aid to our friends 
overseas with the greatest possible speed 
and in a manner which will unify 90 
percent of the country behind such a 
program, which is based on democratic 
and constitutional traditions. 

Next week America faces one of the 
most important and far-reaching deci- 
sions in its career. The country as a 
whole has repeatedly expressed itself as 
being desirous of extending all aid, short 
of war, to Britain, of retaining our 
American form of government here, and 
of keeping this country out of the war. 
These objectives need not be self-contra- 
dictory if we proceed calmly and sensibly 
in our approach to legislation to put into 
law the desires of our constituents. Mr. 
Sullivan, in the accompanying article, 
indicates clearly the process by which 


an American approach can be made to 
the difficult problem now confronting us: 


Two Kinps oF AID 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT HELP TO BRITAIN 


America should understand the difference 
between two ways of helping Britain with 
credit and supplies. One is the direct way. 
The other is the indirect way, as set forth in 
the pending lease-lend bill. Between the two 
methods, the difference is very great. And 
the decision to take one of the ways will be 
more than this one decision—it will be a 
decision upon many future steps. 

Let us outline these two methods, and 
their respective consequences: 

The direct method would be to go straight 
to the bill’s purpose. It would be for the 
Government of the United States to make a 
loan to the government of Britain. This 
method is simple and familiar—our Govern- 
ment has recently made such loans to China 
and other countries. 

What would be the consequences of this 
method? For us it would have no conse- 
quences. Our Government just makes the 
loan to Britain and does nothing else. 
Thereafter Britain would keep on buying 
supplies from private American manufac- 
turers, just as it does now. She would keep 
on paying cash, as now, getting the new cash 
out of our Government loan to her. Every- 
thing would go on as it now goeson. All the 
supplies that Britain gets from America she 
would get as she now gets them, by purchase 
from private manufacturers. There would 
be no change in our neutrality status. 
Whatever our neutrality status is, it would 
continue to be. The status of our manufac- 
turers, as respects Britain and as respects 
the war, would be the simple status of sellers 
of supplies. The status of our Government 
in relation to Britain would be the simple 
status of lender of money, the status of 
creditor. 

Britain would buy the supplies. She 
would own the supplies. She would do with 
the supplies whatever she wishes. She would 
use them herself if she wishes. She might 
turn some over to Greece or to China, or send 
them elsewhere. Whatever she does with 
them would be wholly her responsibility. 
There would be no responsibility on the 
United States—our responsibility would end 
with the act of making the loan. All the 
future control would be with Britain; all 
the responsibility would be on Britain; all 
the consequences would accrue to Britain. 

Now consider the other method, the indi- 
rect method, the method provided in the 
pending bill. By the bill, no money is loaned 
to Britain. By the bill, no war supplies are 
bought by Britain from our manufacturers. 
By the bill, it is the President of the United 
States who gets the money and buys the 
supplies. 

By the bill, Congress grants money to the 
President. With this money the President 
will buy war supplies from private manu- 
facturers, or manufacture them in Govern- 
ment arsenals, or otherwise procure them. 
After the President buys the supplies, he 
will “sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of [the supplies] to 
any * * * government.” The President 
will transfer the supplies to Britain or to 
any other government in his discretion. He 
will transfer them by any method he chooses, 
including gift. 

It is clear that this puts the President in 
a position of responsibility. He buys the 
supplies, he has them in his official hands. 
In his discretion, he turns the supplies over 
to such nations as he may choose, in such 
quantity as he chooses. The President has 
discretion, and responsibility, with respect 
to who shall receive the supplies, what use 
shall be made of them. Presumably he would 
send most of the supplies to Britain; but 
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quite certainly he would, in his discretion, 
send them to Greece and China. If other 
nations enter the war, on the anti-Axis side, 
he will send supplies to them. If the Presi- 
dent thought that, by promising supplies to 
a nation not at war, he could persuade that 
nation to enter the war, he would undoubt- 
edly, and properly, send supplies to that na- 
tion—Turkey, for example. ‘The decisions 
President Roosevelt makes will be as im- 
portant as the decisions Winston Churchill 
makes. 

It is a great responsibility, and it is a con- 
tinuing responsibility. It is a responsibility 
for the duration of the war. It is actually a 
responsibility for the conduct of the war. 
Daily, hourly, as the war develops, the Presi- 
dent will make decisions—will send supplies 
to what nation or what area of war he con- 
siders best for the winning of the war. 

Actually, it is a responsibility for winning 
the war. And can we have responsibility for 
winning the war and still pretend we are not 
in the war? Will we be able to avoid being 
all the way in? Once we are actively engaged 
in helping to win, will not our national 
pride at that stage lead us to make sure that 
winning is certain? Suppose at a future 
stage it becomes apparent that more supplies 
from us are not enough to win the war, would 
we not send the men? 

This responsibility would be avoided—if 
our wish really is to avoid it—by confining 
our present action to a mere loan to Britain, 
leaving to her all responsibility for conduct- 
ing the war. 

This decision is immediately ahead of us. 
The choice will be made by the action of 
Congress beginning this week. It should be 
made by Congress and the people, with clear 
understanding of the responsibility involved. 





Centenary of Mishkan Israel, New Haven, 
Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 6, 1941 


Mr.SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mishkan 
Israel congregation has just celebrated 
100 years of religious existence with such 
outstanding ceremonies and visitors that 
I am taking advantage of my unanimous 
consent to put the high lights of the oc- 
casion in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. The 
presence of outstanding leaders in church 
and State numbered among its dignitaries 
the president of the great historic Uni- 
versity of Yale, fitting testimony alone to 
the reputation of this great religicus in- 
stitution. 

In addition to President Charles Sey- 
mour’s contributions, they had a centen- 
nial program with outstanding articles 
from equally outstanding scholars of this 
Republic, excerpts from which are en- 
closed. It would be futile for me to add 
any testimony other than to use the 
words of a distinguished historian, who 
in solemn language has paid to the chil- 
dren of Israel an everlasting tribute when 
he wrote: 

The government of the Israelites was a 
federation, held together by no political au- 
thority, but by the unity of race and faith, 
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and founded not on physical force but on a 


voluntary covenant. The principle of self- 
government was carried out not only in each 
tribe but in every group of at least 120 
families; and there was neither privilege of 
rank nor inequality before the law. Mon- 
archy was so alien to the primitive spirit of 
the community that it was resisted by Sam- 
uel in that momentous protestation and 
warning which all the kingdoms of Asia and 
many of the kingdoms of Europe have un- 
ceasingly confirmed. The throne was erected 
on a compact, and the king was deprived of 
the right of legislation among a people that 
recognized no lawgiver but God, whose 
highest aim in politics was to restore the 
original purity of the constitution, and to 
make its government conform to the ideal 
type that was hallowed by the sanctions of 
heaven. The inspired men who rose in un- 
failing succession to prophesy against the 
usurper and the tyrant constantly proclaimed 
that the laws, which were divine, were para- 
mount over sinful rulers, and appealed from 
the established authorities, from the king, 
the priests, and the princes of the people, to 
the healing force that slept in the uncor- 
rupted consciences of the masses. Thus the 
example of the Hebrew nation laid down the 
parallel lines on which all freedom has been 
won—the doctrine of national tradition and 
the doctrine of the higher law; the principle 
that a constitution grows from a root, by 
process of development, and not of essential 
change; and the principle that all political 
authorities must be tested and reformed 
according to a code which was not made by 
man. 


Thus wrote the greatest authority on 
liberty in our Anglo-American history, a 
man who penned the definition that “lib- 
erty is the amount of security enjoyed 
by minorities.” That history is the 
greatest prospect for the fulfillment of 
the closing thoughts of the distinguished 
and learned Rabbi Edgar E. Siskin, who 
closed his message to his people with 
these words: 


The past is the raw material out of which 
the future is made. 


From the Union Hymnal we all might 
profit from the opening stanza of Harry 
H. Mayer: 


God of Israel, keep us faithful 
To Thy holy laws; 

We would join with earnest brethren 
In Thy cause. 


[Excerpts from the Centennial Volume of the 
Congregation Mishkan Israel, edited by 
Rollin G. Osterweis, coeditor of the vol- 
ume] 

During the month of December 1940 the 
Congregation Mishkan Israel, of New Haven, 
Conn., celebrated the hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the congregation. The 
oldest temple in Connecticut, Mishkan Israel 
has the added distinction of being the second 
oldest Hebrew congregation in New England. 
The oldest is Newport’s historic Jeshuat Is- 
rael, established in 1658. 

In commenting on the anniversary, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote to Rabbi Edgar Siskin 
that “the continuous existence of your syna- 
gogue through a full century bears ample 
evidence of its worth to the community it 
serves.” 

A commemorative volume, edited by Rabbi 
Siskin and Mr. Rollin G. Osterweis, of New 
Haven, was issued in connection with the cele- 
bration. Among the articles it contained 
were several by distinguished American writ- 
ers. Perusing the pages of this volume, one 
notes a number of highly illuminating para- 
graphs. The book itself has received high 
praise from President Seymour, of Yale Uni- 
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versity, from Dr. William Lyon Phelps, Prof. 
Jacob Marcus, the Reverend Dr. Louis L. 
Mann, and many other important figures on 
the current stage of American thought. 

I feel it altogether fitting and proper to 
set forth here certain excerpts from these 
writings in Mishkan Israel’s Centennial Vol- 
ume. They reflect important conclusions 
based on painstaking research into Ameri- 
can social history. 

Rabbi Siskin himself writes the first article, 
A Message. He declares in a restrained but 
buoyant vein: “We, of Mishkan Israel, shall 
quest for the faith proclaimed by the proph- 
ets and seers of old, endeavoring, however 
faltingly, to make it the law of our life. 
* * * Let the past, writ in the character 
and accomplishments of the pioneers, inspire 
us who would lead Mishkan Israel to a noble 
and glorious future.” 

In sketching the history of the congrega- 
tion, Rollin G. Osterweis, New Haven author 
and manufacturer, reminds his readers of the 
fact that Jewish worship took place in New 
Haven as early as September 1772, as recorded 
in the diary of Ezra Stiles, president of Yale 
College. He notes also the patriotic service 
in the Revolutionary War of three New Haven 
Jewish boys, the Pinto brothers, one of whom 
was wounded in the British attack on their 
city, and another who had an excellent record 
as an Officer in the second regiment of Con- 
necticut Infantry of the Continental Army. 
Mr. Osterweis’ history of Mishkan Israel is 
the story of a thoroughly, well-adjusted seg- 
ment of the New Haven community and the 
contributions it has made through a century 
of participation in civic, philanthropic, indus- 
trial, military, and spiritual affairs. As one 
reads the story, he is led to the inevitable 
conclusion that here is just one more piece 
of evidence to show that American democracy, 
spells opportunity for civilized progress and 
that American democracy, fed by the best 
efforts and best thinking of all faiths and 
races, is a fabric for all the world “to gaze 
upon with wonder and admiration.” 

This conclusion becomes even more evident 
as the reader of the Centennial Volume 
peruses articles by Lee M. Friedman, distin- 
guished Massachusetts lawyer and scholar, 
and Ralph Henry Gabriel, learned professor of 
American history at Yale. Mr. Friedman 
writes of American Jewry in 1840, giving an 
insight into the picture of the pioneers of 
Mishkan Israel and other early settlers, of 
their faith, struggling side by side with their 
fellow Americans to help carve a nation out 
of the wilderness and to lay the foundations 
for the great institutions and industries of 
the future. Professor Gabriel, who has edited 
The Pageant of America, Christianity and 
Modern Thought, and The American Mind, 
argues brilliantly for An Old Faith in a 
Troubled World. He sums up his penetrat- 
ing remarks with this observation: “The work 
of the future will be nothing less than to 
reestablish the ethical foundation of a war- 
mad worid. The guiding principle of the 
future that must control the work of recon- 
struction is that old humanism of Europe 
and America, the humanism that insists upon 
the dignity and the importance of the indi- 
vidual man and requires that every man be 
treated not as a means, but as an end. We 
must bring the world back to this faith if we 
would save civilization.” 

Two of the great observers of the American 
scene are represented in the Centennial 
Volume in the persons of Dr. Adolph S. Oko, 
former librarian of the Hebrew Union College; 
and Mr. Waldo Frank, one of our country’s 
leading cultural critics. Dr. Oko declares in 
his article Then and Now that “The congre- 
gation must cease to seek for religion in the 
abstract, a reiigion unequal to any of the 
duties of life. * * * Spiritual religion is 
a precious good for the individual in his soli- 
tariness.” Dr. Oko implies the need for trans- 
lating faith into positive action. 
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Waldo Frank too speaks of practical religion, 
of fitting ancient faith and values into im- 
portant modern deeds. He concludes by stat- 
ing his conviction: “The nearer the Jew 
comes to identifying himself with the im- 
memorial values of the Jewish past, the closer 
he will be to the deepest values of the Amer- 
ican tradition and to the strongest vitaiities 
of American culture.” 

All in all, the Centennial Volume of the 
Congregation Mishkan Israel is an important 
contribution. It somehow seems to carry in 
its contents, its format, in fact its very pub- 
lication, a tribute to the founding fathers of 
our country, who dreamed of a great land 
where men of all faiths and of all races could 
dwell together in mutual respect, united by 
a devotion to that country for whom ali 
would proclaim their first loyalty. 





The Jeffersonian Democrats of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, January 30, 1941 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
today in the State of California a new 
chapter in the political history of the 

tate, and perhaps the Nation, is being 
written. The Jeffersonian Democrats of 
California—a group of patriotic Ameri- 
cans devoted to the teachings and prin- 
ciples of Thomas Jefferson—are starting 
a campaign to bring to the people a more 
general knowledge of their National Gov- 
ernment and to oppose those policies 
which must inevitably lead to State 
socialism. 

The Jeffersonian Democrats of Cali- 
fornia are headed by a group of distin- 
guished Americans, including Edward F. 
Wallace, Porterville, Calif., regional di- 
rector; James W. Mellen, of Los Angeles, 
general chairman; W. J. Meager, El 
Centro, Calif.; John Oswald Herbold, 
Hollywood, Calif.; P. M. Abbott, Los 
Angeles; Lynn Klein, Santa Clara, Calif. 

The principles of the Jeffersonian 
Democrats will appeal to many Ameri- 
cans who have grave apprehensions for 
the future of representative government 
in this Nation. These principles, while 
few in number, are comprehensive in 
scope and merit the careful consideration 
of all. 

The principles are as follows: 

THE JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRATS 

1. Will earnestly support the Government 
in all its proper efforts to lead and safeguard 
the Nation but, if and when policies are 
proposed that lead to state socialism and 
are big with danger to true Americanism, we 
shall oppose them with all the vigor patriotism 
lends us. 

2. We are pledged to preserve the Con- 
stitution, that great bulwark of American 
liberty, and shall defend it against domestic 
as well as foreign enemies. 

8. In view of present critical world con- 
ditions, we believe the Nation’s resources and 
credit should cease being used for unneces- 
sary and wasteful enterprises; such resources 
and credit must be used to hasten and com- 
plete national defense. 
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4. We oppose further unlimited spending 
of borrowed money, because an ever-increas- 
ing national debt constitutes an invisible, 
but nonetheless unbearable mortgage upon 
every person, home, and farm in the United 
States. 

5. We favor an amendment to the Consti- 
tution forbidding a third term to any Presi- 
dent. 

6. We insist upon the instant dismissal 
of the multitude of Communists, Fascists, 
and Nazis, and other subversive elements now 
on the Federal pay roll. 

7. We condemn concentrating all the 
powers of the American state in the Presi- 
dent’s hands, and the use of such powers to 
encroach upon the authority of the Congress 
and the courts. 

8. We demand an end to the war on pri- 
vate enterprise, so that business may be en- 
couraged to invest in job-giving industries; 
only thus can we end the tragic spectacle of 
millions of Americans vainly seeking work, 
and depending upon the Government for 
their daily bread. 

Regardless of party affiliations, we invite 
the support of all Americans who approve 
these principles. 





Who Are Defeatists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post 
of February 1, 1941: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of February 
1, 1941] 


DEFINITION 


What is defeatism? Who are defeatists? 
Appeasers are defeatists, if you mean those 
who could wish their country to buy its 
peace with the aggressor, either with things 
of its own or the things of other people, as at 
Munich; but they are defeatists, too, who cry 
down as appeasers those who are jealous to 
defend America first. 

They are defeatists who hold that by sell- 
ing, lending, leasing, or giving our economic 
strength to Great Britain we may hope to 
save the American way of life without having 
to fight for it ourselves. If the American 
people are not willing to fight and die for 
their way of life, they have already lost it, 
whether they know it or not. We do not 
shrink from war. That is not our history. 
Only let it be our war, not a foreign war. 

They are defeatists who say, with the New 
York Times, that what “protects our young 
men from the danger of battle,” what gives us 
“such security as we now enjoy,” is “the 
bodies of British civilians exposed of their 
own free choice to mutilation and death” 
who “could end the war by surrender,” but 
would sooner die than yield. If that were our 
bulwark, we should be ashamed to speak of 
“protecting our young men from the danger 
of battle.” 

They are defeatists who say our future 
security is dependent upon the outcome of 





the Battle of Britain. Our security now and 
for all time is entirely dependent upon our- 
selves. 

They are defeatists who say the “only guar- 
anty of peace for America and of freedom for 
the peoples of the world, including America, 
is a victory of British arms.” There can be 
no guaranty of peace, now or ever; and if 
American freedom now is dependent upon a 
victory of British arms in Europe, American 
history has been a mistake. Let us erase it. 
Let us repent in time to save the British 
Empire, if we can, and accept the reward of 
dominion status. 

They are defeatists who say this country 
must defend democracy in Europe to save 
thé American way of life. When we were 
10,000,000, smelting bog iron with charcoal, 
with no engines, no machines, only very 
crude tools, we expelled Europe from this 
continent in order to create the American 
way of life, and then dared the world to 
touch it. Now we are 130,000,000, the richest 
nation on the earth, with an industrial power 
equal to that of all of Europe combined—and 
afraid. 

They are defeatists who talk of making 
America the “nonfighting ally of Great Brit- 
ain.” What is a “nonfighting ally”? 

They are defeatists who have doubted the 
power of America to stand alone in its own 
hemisphere, to defend itself against any ag- 
gressor or combination of aggressors, to make 
its own world impregnable. 

They are defeatists who dream of defeating 
the aggressor without fighting him. 

They are defeatists who say an Anglo- 
American alliance is the only alternative to 
fascism. 

They are defeatists who would lean upon 
the gratitude of nations. For what would 
England be grateful? That we had wrought 
and sold to her the weapons to fight a war 
that was said by our Government to be 
America’s war, too? She would remember 
only the saying she overheard in Washing- 
ton, “It is as if the British were our mer- 
cenaries.” 

They are defeatists who have brought to 
pass that state of facts acknowledged in the 
words of the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies: “We are opposed to ap- 
peasement, believing that a negotiated peace 
would inevitably be at the expense of the 
United States.” That is true. But why is it 
true? Because we are not yet prepared to 
accept the consequences of the acts of war 
and enmity we have committed against Hit- 
ler. The weapons we have forged for Eng- 
land might be turned against us. We have 
no status in the war. We are not Great 
Britain’s ally; and yet Great Britain, owing 
us nothing, could let us down. Any peace 
she might negotiate would be at our expense. 
What a triumph of foreign policy. 

They are defeatists who, having involved 
this country in a war for which it is not pre- 
pared, now call upon its fortitude to face the 
fact that if England falls, we shall have lost 
the war vessels, the planes, the weapons, and 
munitions delivered to her by the American 
Government out of its own arsenals, its own 
equipment, its own defense production, at the 
cost of weakening the national defense—and 
the possibility that if that happens we shall 
stand at war between two enemies, one in the 
Atlantic and one in the Pacific, neither of 
whom had attacked us. 

They are defeatists who develop the beauti- 
ful thought that if America now will put her 
strength forth in the world, instead of keep- 
ing it selfishly to her self, the principle of 
evil can be chained down. Then all the free 
and liberal and liberated people will collabo- 
rate to bring to pass a just peace and a new 
world, and live and let live together happily 
for a millennium. There is no such world 
in reality. But believe it. Suppose we had 
reconquered Europe for democracy and the 
principle of evil were chained down. What 
should we do about the peace? Leave it to 
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Europe? We did that once. It cannot be 
imagined that Europe would leave it to us. 
In any case, somehow, there would be the 
peace, because the war had stopped, and we 
should have some responsibility in it. Should 
we stay there to police it? Or should we 
come home and stand ready to go back to 
mind or mend it when something went 
wrong? ‘These, too, are defeatists, we say, 
because they would give America to save 
the world. 





Gerald L. K. Smith Tells Why We Cannot 
Stop Hitler With Hitlerism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1941 


STATEMENT OF GERALD L. K. SMITH BE- 
FORE HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COM- 
MITTEE 





Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment of Gerald L. K. Smith to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in behalf of 
the Committee of One Million regarding 
H. R. 1776: 


STATEMENT oF GERALD L. K. SMITH TO THE 
FoREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE IN BEHALF OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF ONE MILLION REGARDING 
H. R. 1776 
(Note A: Copies of affidavits and certifica- 

tion of the first 1,000,000 names presented to 

United States Senate by the Committee of 

One Million may be found under the remarks 

of United States Senator ArrHur H. VANDEN- 

BERG in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for July 

25, 1940.) 

(Nore B: Petitions presented to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee in connection with at- 
tached statements in behalf of 2,000,000 
people are from the following States: Ohio, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, New 
York, Indiana, North Dakota, West Virginia, 
Missouri, Maryland, Kentucky, Illinois, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, New Hampshire, Colorado, 
Mississippi, Iowa, North Carolina, Connecti- 
cut, Minnesoca, Arkansas, Florida, Virginia, 
Kansas, Maine, Oklahoma, Vermont, Georgia, 
Nebraska, Texas.) 

RESOLUTION 

At a meeting of 1,000 leaders of the Com- 
mittee of One Million, who were called to- 
gether in an emergency meeting by the na- 
tional chairman, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Whereas we of the Committee of One Mil- 
lion represent a recruited following in 46 of 
the 48 States; and 

“Whereas our national chairman, Gerald 
L. K. Smith, has been invited to appear before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the lower 
House of Congress to express his opinion 
concerning H. R. 1776: Be it 

“Resolved, That this assembly of about 
1,000 leaders go on record as approving the 
statement to be made by Gerald L. K. Smith 
before the congressional committee.” 


The Committee of One Million, a nonparti- 
san and nonsectarian patriotic organization, 
with national headquarters in Detroit, Mich., 
respectfully submits the attached statements 
and memos as its contribution to the open 
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hearings being conducted by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress of the United States. 

The attached statements represent a care- 
ful survey of the judgment and opinion of 
our constituency concerning the proposed 
foreign policy of the President of the United 
States as represented by H. R. 1776, being 
now considered by the above-mentioned com- 
mittee, Hon. Sot Bioom, chairman. 

Gerald L. K. Smith, national chairman of 
the Committee of One Million, presents this 
statement on behalf of his committee, at the 
invitation of the Honorable HamILTon Fisu, 
ranking member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Congress of the United States. 


PREFACE 


On July 25, 1940, the Committee of One 
Million presented the certification of its first 
1,000,000 names to the Senate of the United 
States. 

The instrument of the committee at that 
time in helping to register an expression of 
our opinion in the minds of the Members of 
the upper House of Congress was United 
States Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG, from 
Michigan. 

On July 25, Senator VANDENBERG made a 
statement on the floor of the Senate and 
inserted the affidavits which confirmed the 
number and size of our recruited following at 
that time. I attach herewith a copy of one 
of the affidavits which we presented to Sena- 
tor VANDENBERG, which he inserted at that 
time in the Recorp. Senator VANDENBERG 
also inserted a copy of a letter which I ad- 
dressed to him, setting forth the plans, pur- 
poses, and ideals of the Committee of One 
Million. I attach herewith a copy of this 
letter, which appears on page 9597 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for July 25, 1940, in 
connection with the remarks made by the 
senior Senator from Michigan concerning our 
committee. 

Since presenting the certification of the 
petitions we had on hand on July 25, new 
petitions, filled out, have been coming into 
our national headquarters at a phenomenal 
rate of speed from all over the United States. 
The area, howevér, of our intense activity 
reaches from Chicago to Buffalo, from the 
Canadian line to Louisville and from Detroit 
to Pittsburgh. The speed with which these 
names are coming into our national head- 
quarters will likely bring the number up to 
or beyond 2,000,000 by the time these words 
have been transferred to print. In fact, the 
number of names which I now certify before 
this committee is limited to about 2,000,000 
merely because of our incapacity and finan- 
cial inability to send the petitions out as 
rapidly and in as large numbers as they are 
requested. 

It would be reasonable to say that I am 
speaking for 5,000,000 of my constituents 
and followers, but, in order to be conserva- 
tive, I limit the number to 2,000,000 in order 
that my most critical foe will not be able 
even to approach the accusation of exag- 
geration. 

ASSUMPTIONS 


In presenting the attached statement to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Seven- 
ty-seventh Congress we base our statements 
and reach our conclusions after making the 
following assumptions: 

1. We assume that America’s No. 1 prob- 
lem is national defense. 

2. We assume that this committee is unan- 
imous in its desire to approve a foreign policy 
that will produce the best national defense 
and the most effective national unity. 

3. We assume that the worst is now hap- 
pening in Europe, or is about to happen. 

4. We assume that a Hitler victory would 
be tragic and disastrous for the world. 

We assert, therefore, that America should 
build her national defense, educate her citi- 
zenry, and conduct her affairs based on the 
assumption that England’s misery today is 


tragic and her defeat would be supertragic. 
But even so, she might be defeated. 

It is reasonable to assume that the ques- 
tion, therefore, to be answered is: Is England 
or America our first line of defense? What- 
ever our conclusion may be concerning the 
answer to this question, we must still answer 
the question: Does any emergency involving 
our Nation justify the virtual abdication of 
the United States Congress by the passage of 
the bill referred to as H. R. 1776? 

Statements from groups such as ours are 
important not because we pose as being stu- 
dents of international affairs, but because we 
symbolize and crystallize rising and recurring 
tides of public sentiment and reaction to 
governmental policy. It must be understood 
that there is no arrogance or egotism in this 
Statement. We grant and admit our limita- 
tions, but we are Americans and there are 
millions of us. 

A national crisis can never be solved by a 
majority of its citizens. A majority is suf- 
ficient to name public officials and to function 
in peacetime and under normal conditions. 
But when a nation is dealing with war prob- 
lems and the threat of war, or a national 
crisis, its governmental leadership must dem- 
onstrate the capacity to inspire, challenge, 
and convince the minorities; otherwise any 
poiicy they undertake will fail. 

Minorities are frequently more intense in 
their opinions and more courageous because 
they must continue to express these opinions 
in the face of governmental opposition and 
without the encouragement of governmental 
patronage and the flattery of those in high 
office. If the President, or the Congress, over- 
looks or fails to take seriously the judgment 
of these intense minorities, symbolized by 
our committee, any foreign policy they ap- 
prove is likely to be seriously handicapped— 
not because the minority is less patriotic than 
the majority but because no instrument is 
furnished for them with which to develop 
their cooperation. 

Therefore, we speak not as career diplomats, 
or students of the science of international 
politics—we speak as the voice of a great 
section of our population. If we are wrong, 
then our Government has failed to enlighten 
us properly. If we are right, then what we 
say should be respected. 

As national chairman of the Committee of 
One Million, I appear on the radio every week, 
addressing a population area of about 
25,000,000 people. 

My mail is heavy. I have a consistent fol- 
lowing which has been developed across 5 
years. Therefore I receive many confidential, 
intimate, frank, and honest letters. What I 
am about to say represents my interpretation 
of my mail and the expressed convictions of 
the leaders in our committee, and I believe it 
to be an accurate, honest, uncolored, un- 
exaggerated, sincere interpretation of how 
our constituency of more than 2,000,000 
people feel concerning H. R. 1776. 

We oppose the passage of this bill for the 
following definite reasons: 

1. It grants too much power to the Presi- 
dent. 

2. It repeals in fact the Neutrality Act. 

3. Granting that the President is entitled 
to certain extraordinary powers during an 
emergency, it does not limit the period of 
time which he shall be permitted to exercise 
this power. But even so, we would not favor 
the granting of this much power to the 
President for any period of time, whether it 
be 6 days, 6 months, or 6 years. 

4. The passage of this bill would have the 
effect of repealing the Johnson Act. 

5. When the President requested the pas- 
sage of this bill he suggested that its passage 
and consideration be speedy and hurried. No 
legislation should ever be hurried through 
our Congress. 

The President came to power the same year 
that Hitler came to power. He was told many 
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times across 7 years that our Nation was 
defenseless and that Hitler was rearming. 
We are impressed with the fact that whereas 
the President failed to enlighten the people 
for 7 years, he is now attempting too much 
under the pressure of hysteria, rather than a 
program of rational, national education con- 
cerning defense needs. 

6. The foreign policy of this Nation, as 
defined by the Monroe Doctrine, specifies 
that nations in the Eastern Hemisphere shall 
keep out of Western Hemisphere politics 
and nations in the Western Hemisphere shall 
keep out of European politics. We believe 
that our commitments under the Monroe 
Doctrine are such that we cannot afford to 
dissipate and exhaust our defense equip- 
ment, as would be required under this bill 
if it became a law. 

7. We do not trust the average British 
politician. We do not believe that Britain 
would exhaust herself or bankrupt her treas- 
ury for us, as we are being asked to do for 
her. We believe that powerful Brititsh 
financiers helped to build Hitler’s empire. 
We believe that only recent Germany and 
England conspired to join together for the 
purpose of making a raid on South American 
trade. 

We believe that if Hitler were to put the 
British politicians under the proper pres- 
sure and offer them enough, they would be- 
tray both France and America in order to 
save and protect the interests of their own 
Empire. 

8. Those who are supporting this bill— 
writing pamphlets, sending telegrams to the 
President, encouraging warlike acts on the 
part of public officials—lead us to believe 
that a high percentage of such personalities 
have European interests which dominate 
their affections. They are inclined to put 
their affection for foreign affairs above their 
affection for America, 

9. We believe that our first line of defense 
is the Western Hemisphere. This is in agree- 
ment with what the President himself said 
less than a year ago when, accused of say- 
ing that France was our first line of defense, 
he denied that he had made the statement 
and ridiculed his accuser. 

10. We are afraid to grant so much power 
*to a President who seems so impatient with 
his opposition. He refers to a Member of 
the Senate as having made a “rotten” state- 
ment. He threatens to shame his opposi- 
tion. He refers by innuendo to those who 
do not agree with him in detail as trouble- 
makers who must be dealt with by the 
“soveregnity of the state.” 

11. Our constituency, which we believe is 
typically American, is still pained by the 
memory of the treatment the British Empire 
gave us as related to the debt of the last 
World War. 

12. We are impressed with the statement 
that Mr. Churchill made in 1936: “Legally 
we owe this debt to the United States, but 
logically we don’t; and this because America 
should have minded her own business and 
stayed out of the World War. If she had 
done so the Allies would have made peace 
with Germany in the spring of 1917, thus 
saving over a million British, French, Ameri- 
can, and other lives, and preventing the sub- 
sequent rise of fascism and nazi-ism.” 

13. We are suspicious of the President’s 
motives for presenting this bill. We believe 
that the President loves power. We believe 
that he is ambitious to put himself in a 
position where he can act without the re- 
straint of either the legislative or the judi- 
cial departments of government. 

The “rubber stamp” Congress of 1937, the 
bill to enlarge the Supreme Court, the ex~ 
treme measures contained in the original Ex- 
ecutive reorganization bill furnish evidence 
sufficient to warn America against granting 
such powers to the President as specified in 
H. R. 1776. 
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14. Inasmuch as this bill would grant the 
President discretionary powers in the loaning 
and leasing of American valuables to other 
nations, we oppose this bill because it grants 
this discretion. We do not trust the Presi- 
dent's judgment. This could be developed, 
but one reason is sufficient to support our 
contention—he has consistently during his 
entire term of office been friendly to Russia 
(the Soviet Union). 

The United States Capital, its bureaus, 
and its departments have been literally flood- 
ed with “reds,” “pinks,” left-wing personali- 
ties, and pro-Stalin Americans. In his ad- 
dress to Congress on the state of the Nation 
the President proposed that we make a utopia 
of this planet. He dealt roughly with Hitler 
and Mussolini, with which we can all agree, 
but he virtually neglected Stalin and the 
Soviet Union. It is an open secret that the 
State Department of America and the Foreign 
Affairs Ministry of England are attempting 
right now to effect or develop some sort of an 
alliance with Russia. Has anything been 
done or said to assure the American people 
that if the President is given the discretion- 
ary powers specified in this bill the materials 
and equipment will not be interchangeable 
between Moscow and London? 

The President’s conduct has been such 
that we believe that if Stalin would nod his 
head Engiand and America would make an 
alliance with him tomorrow. We hope we 
are wrong in this judgment. 

15. We oppose this bill because it repre- 
sents almost a complete reversal of the posi- 
tion the President took in his preelection 
campaign addresses. 

16. We oppose this bill because it gives the 
President the authority to set up the ma- 
chinery for bankrupting our Nation. His 
fiscal policies in the past and his handling of 
money in the past has been such that we do 
not believe it is safe to turn the wealth of 
our Nation over to our President without the 
restraining hand of the elected representa- 
tives of the people. In fact, we believe that 
the President, instead of being given more 
authority over our Treasury, should be given 
less authority over our Treasury. 

17. We oppose this bill because we do not 
believe that it is possible for the President 


to do what he, in his address to Congress,. 


said that he wanted to do without sending 
American soldiers across oceans. Although 
the President denies that he favors an expe- 
ditionary force, it has yet to be explained 
how the British Army, limited in numbers, 
can recapture all of Europe and rebuild the 
boundaries of China without the use of 
American manpower. 

18. We believe that the provisions of this 
bill will tempt other nations to declare war 
on us, whether we want it or not. 

19. We are opposed to this bill because it is 
related to a foreign policy built on secrecy. 
America has received no report from Mr. 
Welles since his confidential visit. Appar- 
ently attempts have been made to keep for- 
mer Ambassador Kennedy silent. We are not 
satisfied with the account that Mr. Bullitt 
has given of himself and his activities. We 
have received no statement from Mr. Taylor 
since his return from the Vatican. 

20. We are opposed to this bill because it 
involves us in European and foreign poli- 
tics, which is against our traditions and the 
principles on which America was founded. 
Even granted that the world has changed 
enough to alter our foreign policy against 
the counsel and advice of George Washing- 
ton, we do not believe that we should pass 
legislation which would involve us in foreign 
politics until we have been able to cleanse 
our own Nation of foreign politics. 

The President’s consistent opposition to 
the work of Congressman Dres suggests a 
sympathy with left-wing leadership which 
we do not believe should be trusted with the 
problems of the current crisis. In other 


words, we would suggest that we clean up 
America before we attempt to clean up the 
world. 

INSERTION 


At this moment it seems proper to say that 
we do not reach our conclusions on the as- 
sumption that Hitler is going to lose or that 
he cannot cross the ocean. There is only one 
assumption that is safe, and that is the as- 
sumption that the politicians of no foreign 
country can be trusted; that even though 
Hitler might win and might be able to cross 
the oceans, and even though Stalin might 
turn against us and attempt to descend upon 
us from Siberia through Alaska, we hold the 
conviction that the place for us to invest in 
defense equipment is in America, and that we 
are well able to defend ourselves if we will 
protect our Treasury, unite our people, take 
the “reds” and left-wing personalities off of 
our Federal, State, and municipal pay rolls, 
outlaw Nazi communism, and build the great- 
est navy and army and air force on earth. 


MEMORANDUM 


A large number of our constituency sup- 
ported Mr. Willkie for President, but we are 
not impressed by his recent statement. We 
deplore the fact that in the recent campaign 
Mr. Willkie did not join with Mr. Vandenberg, 
Mr. Taft, Mr. Dewey, Congressman Fish, and 
others in opposing vigorously and clearly in- 
tervention in European affairs. No matter 
who had won the election, the victorious 
candidate would have been the benefactor of 
a clear-cut expression of opinion. As it was, 
both candidates supported intervention and 
both candidates promised peace. 

Millions of people voted for both candidates 
because they thought their favorite would 
intervene or would not intervene. Millions 
voted for Willkie because they thought he 
would keep us out of war, and other millions 
voted for Roosevelt because they thought 
he promised peace more convincingly than 
Willkie. 

It is erroneous for those who are attempt- 
ing to mold our public sentiment favorable 
to war or aggressive intervention to claim 
that the last election spelled anything having 
to do with foreign policy. The last election 
only proved one thing: That Mr. Willkie was 
promising peace so effectively that he was 
winning the election and the only way what 
Mr. Roosevelt was able to defeat him was to 
leave Washington, in violation of his original 
resolution, and tour the country promising 
peace and no foreign war more convincingly 
than his opponent. 


A WORD TO MR. BLOOM 


As the administration’s representative, I 
believe that you, Mr. Boom, and your col- 
leagues in the lower House, as well as the 
upper House, have the political power to 
strong-arm this measure through Congress. 
I believe that you have the political power 
to rush it, consider it, and pass it prema- 
turely and put another notch in your gun. 

Such procedure is clever in the realm of 
practical politics, but is dangerous at an 
hour like this. If this bill is rushed through 
Congress under the pressure of political force, 
with the ordinary use of patronage, pressure, 
political threat, and the fear that the party 
will work reprisal upon its opponents, such 
procedure is likely to produce a reaction in 
the mind of the intense minorities which 
will not be healthy for our Nation. 

Such statements as the President made 
concerning Senator WHEELER and his expres- 
sions of impatience with opposition is crys- 
tallizing a reaction in this country the result 
of which cannot be calculated. 

This bill, if passed as it has been written, 
will produce a dictatorship, limit the author- 
ity of the people, and lead America into war. 
It is not calculated to produce national unity. 
It is a partisan bill. It was written by 
Roosevelt Democrats and is being promoted 
by the same partisan group. Strategists who 
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are responsible for the introduction of this 
bill may consider it clever politics to ask for 
much in the hope that they will receive little. 
Such procedure is considered smart politics 
in the ordinary affairs of the State, but the 
constituents whom I represent are sad to 
think that our President would even request 
that much power, whether he expected to be 
given it or not. 

We submit that this bill is improperly 
named; is filled with improper motives; is 
un-American, undemocratic; and will, if 
passed, lead us definitely into war. 


Congratulates President on Inauguration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1941 


TELEGRAM TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
FROM MEMBERS OF OREGON LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegram: 


SaLEM, OrEc., 

January 20, 1941. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned 

members of the House of Representatives of 
the Oregon Legislature, congratulate you on 
your inauguration today for another term as 
President of our great country, and we extend 
cur support in all your efforts to maintain 
and defend American security, peace, and 
democracy. With all good wishes, 

Robt. S. Farrell, Jr., speaker; Fred 
Drager, chief clerk; Richard L. 
Neuberger; J. F. Hosch; Vernon 
Bull, Jack R. Caufield; Phil Brady; 
E. G. Allen; Warren Erwin; Orval 
N. Thompson; H. A. Kuratli; W. 8. 
Larkin; Angus Gibson; A. Hugh 
Adams; M. J. Wilson. 





Migrant Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a reso- 
lution adopted by the Board of Super- 
visors of Berrien County, Mich., protest- 
ing against the establishment of migrant 
camps in that county has been received. 

A petition containing the same sort of 
a protest, signed by Henry Haid and sev- 
eral hundred other farmers, resident tax- 
payers of that county, is on file. 

Many letters have been received, all 
protesting against the Government build- 
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ing camps in that county, which will 
serve as a concentration or rallying point 
for people who come to that county seek- 
ing work during a few summer months, 
and some of whom at least—the writers 
of these letters believe the majority of 
whom—wil] remain throughout the bal- 
ancé of the year and become a burden 
on the public. 

It would seem that, if the Government 
has money to spend, it would at least 
spend it in the communities which desire 
the activities fostered by the Govern- 
ment. 

More will be said on the subject at a 
later date. 





Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY EPSTEIN 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Defense of the States for De- 
fense of the Nation,” delivered by Hon. 
Henry Epstein, Solicitor General of New 
York and chairman of the conference on 
State defense, before the Committee on 
Municipal Law of the New York State 
Bar Association, in New York City, Jan- 
uary 24, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The States and cities of this Nation are 
convinced that Federal taxation of their local 
bonds is economically unsound, politically 
destructive, and constitutionally invalid. 
They are convinced that it would inevitably 
lead to complete Federal control of local fis- 
cal powers. They are convinced that it would 
increase local taxes, that it would produce 
no substantial Federal revenue for some 50 
years to come,’ that tax evasion through ex- 
empt securities has been grossly and some- 
times ridiculously exaggerated. Finally, they 
are convinced that such a disturbance of 
Federal-State relations at this time would 
hamper and impede the national-defense 
effort. 

The Congress of the United States is evi- 
dently of the same opinion. During its last 
session the Ways and Means Committee 
would not even report such a measure to the 
floor of the House? And just last September 
the Senate defeated the proposal by a deci- 


1Under Secretary of the Treasury Hanes 
said: “It is clear that in the next few years 
neither the additional tax revenues nor the 
additional interest cost will be considerable.” 
He testified that “the full effect” of the esti- 
mated Federal revenues from this tax “will 
not be felt for nearly 50 years.” Senate hear- 
ings, pp. 10, 12; House hearings, p. 8. 

2 Hearings were held in June and July 1938. 
No report was made during the entire year 
and a half remaining to the life of the 76th 
Congress. 
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sive majority. Almost 60 Senators were 
against it.’ It was a nonpartisan majority, 
which included the floor leaders and assist- 
ant leaders of both parties, Senators BARKLEY 
and McKELLaR and Senators McNary and 
AusTIN; it included such outstanding Sena- 
tors as the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Senator Harrison, and Senators 
Byrnes, of South Carolina; Carter Glass, of 
Virginia; and O’Mahoney, Bankhead, Con- 
nally, George, Pittman, and Wagner. 

The report which the Senate supported in 
defeating this measure opens with the follow- 
ing forthright conclusion: ¢ 

“We are of opinion that this proposal is 
economically unsound and’ that it is uncon- 
stitutional. It is based upon a theory of tax 
evasion that is not supported by the facts. 
Though it has been popularized with the 
public as a device to obtain additional taxes 
from the wealthy, it would in reality place 
upon the States, and particularly upon the 
cities, a heavy burden of increased local tax- 
ation. Stripped of its popular catch phrases, 
it would simply shift a further, and perhaps, 
unsupportable burden on the home owner 
and the rent payer.” 

For the past 20 years the agitation for Fed- 
eral taxation of State and local securities has 
been repeatedly used as a cloak for various 
political objectives that really had nothing at 
all to do with the taxation of Government 
securities. It has been a mask for purposes 
that could not expediently be brought into 
the open. Indeed, when a political magician 
“makes a pass” with his left hand at the issue 
of tax-exempt securities, it is well to watch 
carefully what is guiding his right hand. 

In 1924 its fervent advocates were the 
utility companies. At that time munici- 
palities were making progress in taking over 
their local water works, light and power 
plants, and transit facilities. In doing this 
the public had the advantage of low interest 
rates and, not unnaturally, the utilities came 
forward at that time with the proposal that 
the exemption of municipal bonds from taxa- 
tion should be stopped. Says the mayor of 
New York: °* 

“This is a most deceptive proposition, and 
one which the uninitiated and inexperi- 
enced legislator might readily fall for. I had 
the benefit of a term as a city Official in be- 
tween my first service in Congress and the 
time this came up, and had it not been for 
that experience I can readily see how I might 
have been deceived by it. 

“The argument at the time—15 years ago— 
was entirely different than the one presented 
today. At that time they urged, not so much 
on the revenue aspect but it was rather the 
position that cities and States were ex- 
travagant; that they were spending too much 
money; and that money was too easy for them 
to obtain. And then such champions of the 
poor and such men who wanted to soak the 
rich as my good friends Ogden Mills and An- 
drew Mellon, they argued that this was an 
avenue to escape surtaxes on the part of 
wealthy people. Of course, coming from 
these gentlemen it made a profound impres- 
sion on the House.” 

In the early 1930’s the proposal again had 
the backing of private corporate interests who 
felt that the advantages of a lower interest 
rate on public borrowing was an unfair inter- 
ference with corporate financing. These in- 
terests believed also that public spending 


3 CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, September 19, 1940, 
p. 12304. The record vote was 30 to 44 
against the tax. But the addition of the 
pairings and announced positions of absent 
Senators gives the actual division as 36 to 57 
against the tax. 

‘76th Cong., 3d sess., S. Rept. No. 2140, pt. 2, 
p.1. (Hereinafter cited as “Senate report.”) 

5 Hearings before the Special Committee on 
Taxation of Governmental Securities and Sal- 
aries, U. S. Senate, 76th Cong., Ist sess., p. 
244. (Hereinafter cited as “Senate hearings.”) 
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could be curbed by making public borrowing 
more expensive. Once again there was a syn- 
thetic hue and cry about the alleged social 
evil of exempt securities. 

More recently it has been discovered that 
this capacious cloak is perfectly tailored for 
a quite different objective. It has now been 
snapped up and propagandized by a group of 
crusading sophomores who entertain the truly 
frightening belief that the future of this 
country demands an all-powerful and domi- 
nant central fiscal system and government. 
They believe, as a necessary corollary, in the 
actual dismemberment of our concept of 
sovereign states. 

They have seized upon this issue as a most 
effective and practical tool for the accom- 
plishment of that end; for obviously the 
establishment of a supreme Federal power to 
tax the States would bring an end to any 
“outworn traditions” of local self-government 

In a brief prepared in the Department of 

Justice in support of this proposal, it is openly 
urged that “— 
“the principle of immunity protected the Fed- 
eral Government against taxation by the 
States, but did not necessarily shield the 
States against the exercise of the delegated, 
and supreme, taxing power of the Central 
Government.” 

It is even argued that in ratifying the six- 
teenth amendment the States themselves had 
been led into an absolute surrender of their 
immunity from Federal taxation; and one of 
Mr. Foley’s chief assistants has brazenly as- 
serted “the power of the National Government 
to tax * * * the institutions of the 
states.” ' 

The responsible legal and fiscal officials of 
the States take sharp issue with this new and 
Sweeping extension of Federal power. We 
challenge the theory of constitutional inter- 
pretation upon which it is based. The States 
and cities submit that the immunity of their 
borrowing power is inseparable from their 
independence as sovereigns in a Federal 
system. 

The representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment hardly attempt to conceal their impa- 
tience with all this talk about the Constitu- 
tion, the sovereignty of the States, and the 
necessary independence of the States’ fiscal 
powers from interference by the Central Gov- 
ernment. They brush these considerations 
aside, if you please, as lacking in realism, as 
“doctrinaire,”’ and as out of step with the 
times. They would instantly damn as reac- 

ionary those of us who dissent from their 
view that the sovereignty of the States is a 
thing of the past. Yet the constitutional 
right of the States to finance their own affairs 
without Federal interference would seem to 
have the support of judicial authorities who 
can hardly be classed as reactionary. Jus- 
tices Brandeis,’ Stone,’ and Cardozo” have 
each expressed themselves in accord with the 
view that the power now asserted by the 
Treasury is incompatible with the mainte- 
nance of our duai system of government. 

May we here quote from the President’s 
inaugural address on Monday. Speaking of 
the faith of America, he says: “It speaks to 
us through the processes of governing in the 
sovereignties of 48 States. It speaks to us in 
our counties, in our cities, in our towns, and 
in our villages.” 

It was my privilege, on behalf of the attor- 
neys general, to present the constitutional 


* Taxation of Government Bondholders and 
Employees—A study made by the Department 
of Justice, transmitted to the Treasury De- 
partment June 24, 1938, at p. 7. (Herein- 
after cited as “Department of Justice Study.”) 

7 Address of Hon. J. P. Wenchel before the 
Investment Bankers Association of America, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., October 26, 
1938. 

8 Greiner v. Lewellyn, 258 U. 8S. 384, 386. 

® Helvering v. Gerhardt, 304 U. 8S. 405. 

10 Hale v. Iowa State Board, 302 U. 8S. 92. 
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opposition of all the States, both to the 
special Senate committee" and the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House.” It is 
those arguments that I would like to empha- 
size here today. It is necessary, however, 
that we first discuss the fiscal and economic 
reasons why this proposal has no sound basis 
in our national economy. These fiscal as- 
pects of the proposal are an integral part 
of the constitutional argument, since the 
Supreme Court has announced that, in pre- 
serving the necessary rule of intergovern- 
mental immunity in our federated system, 
it will look to the directness and substantial- 
ity of the burden which the tax will impose 
on the States. 

It is true that the Supreme Court today is 
examining the basis of many of its prior 
rulings. Thus, the earlier decisions sustain- 
ing the immunity of State employees always 
rested upon the factual assumption that such 
@ tax would actually place a burden on the 
State itself. In the Gerhardt * and O’Keefe ™ 
cases the Court concluded that those earlier 
factual assumptions were no longer tenable 
in the field of salaries. It therefore reversed 
those conclusions of law. On the other hand, 
when an actual and direct burden was threat- 
ened, as in the attempt of a State to impose 
recording taxes on mortgages of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Court invoked 
the rule of immunity.” 

This judicial technique accentuates the 
soundness of our conclusion that the Court 
will approach the Federal attempt to tax 
State bond interest in similar realistic fash- 
ion. We refuse to believe that the Court 
will desert its long line of precedents when 
confronted with the undisputed testimony of 
economists anc officers of government that 
a tax levied upon the interest from public 
bonds does in fact impose a burden of in- 
creased cost and hardship upon the borrow- 
ing government. 

We may sum up these factual conclusions 
of economists and State officials as follows: 

1. Federal taxation of the income of State 
and municipal securities will result in an 
immediate increase in our local interest rates. 
This result is certain; it will be directly im- 
posed upon the States, and it is so substantial 
that in the case of many municipalities it 
would threaten municipal bankruptcy. This 
is the unanimous opinion of all experts, even 
those of the Treasury Department itself. A 
very conservative estimate of this increase is 
six-tenths of 1 percent on a first-grade 3- 
percent security.” The Treasury concedes an 
increase of as much as two-thirds of 1 per- 
cent,” but many municipal experts feel that 
the increase will run closer to one full per- 
centage point even on high-grade municipals. 
Comptroller Tremaine says that New York 
State securities will have to absorb an in- 
terest increase of three-fourths of 1 percent, 
and he estimates that in the case of securities 
of lower credit standing the increase would be 
well over one full percentage point.* Comp- 
troller McGoldrick states that the city of 
New York would be forced to increase its 
interest rate by seven-eights of 1 percent to 
1% percent, which would cost the people of 
New York City an additional $18,500,000 a 
year in municipal taxes.” Bear in mind that 
these figures mean an increase in the cost of 
State and municipal financing ranging from 
20 to 50 percent. 


11Senate Hearings, p. 398. 

12 House Hearings, p. 364. 

13 Helvering v. Gerhardt, 304 U. S. 405. 

1* Graves v. New York ez rel. O’Keefe, 306 
U. S. 466. 

1% Pittman v. H. O. L. C., 308 U.S. 21. 

1% Senate Report, pt. 2, pp. 6, 8. 

17 Senate Hearings, pp. 6, 631. 

1% Senate Hearings, p. 203; House Hearings, 
p. 108 

1 House Hearings, pp. 317, 327. 


Mr. Jesse Jones confirms the foregoing esti- 
mates by insisting that State or local bonds 
purchased by the R. F. C. contain a provi- 
sion automatically increasing the interest 
rate by three-fourths of 1 percent if, during 
the life of the bond, it should be taxed by 
the Federal Government.” 

Although State and municipal officials, as 
such, have no concern with what the Treas- 
ury and the Congress may choose to do in 
the case of Federal bonds, it is generally ad- 
mitted that had the recent issue of 5-yvar 
Treasury notes not been taxable, they could 
have been marketed at an interest rate of 
one-half instead of three-fourths of .1 per- 
ecent*"—a 50-percent increase in interest 
costs. And it is now a fact, as predicted, that 
the forthcoming issue of these notes will have 
to be offered an even shorter term or bear a 
higher rate. The Treasury announcement 
yesterday gives the proof—a 34-year instead 
of a 5-year maturity.” When these notes 
were issued, the Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounced to the press that the taxable char- 
acter of these bonds had not in any way 
added to their interest cost. Yet, on Jan- 
uary 9, 1941, in his annual report to Congress, 
the Secretary noted that these low-interest 
costs arise in part from the fact that “like 
all other United States securities, (they) are 
fully exempt from property taxes.” 

A few weeks ago the General Counsel of 
the Treasury Department made an appeal to 
the National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers to disregard the interests of their cities 
and support the Treasury proposal.” After 
listening attentively to Mr. Foley’s plea, the 
municipal law officials of the country prompt- 
ly adopted a resolution in complete and 
unanimous opposition to the Treasury pro- 
posal. However, I was amazed in reading over 
that speech to note that he gave no con- 
sideration to these tremendous increases in 
municipal interest costs. He did spend con- 
siderable time in enumerating the Govern- 
ment’s financial assistance to the munici- 
palities,* as if it were naively to be supposed 
that this money had not come originally 
from the taxpayers of the very States and 
cities to whom it was being returned with 
such pretentious charity. 

2. The so-called reciprocal character of this 
proposal, which holds out to the States the 
bait of “permission” to tax Federal securities, 
is a sly and deceptive suggestion. The States 
could hardly get back one-tenth of what it 
would cost them, because of the generally 
low State income-tax rates, the relative unim- 
portance of the income tax in the scheme of 
State revenue in the Nation, and the uneven 
State distribution of Federal securities.” As 
much as 11 percent of the Federal securities 
are concentrated in the banks in New York 
City alone. The result was well illustrated by 
Senator Tom CoNNALLY, of Texas, during the 


» Resolution of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Board of Directors, adopted 
October 8, 1938, offering to purchase Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania Turnpike Reve- 
nue Bonds. 

21New York Herald Tribune, December 11, 
1940. 

“New York Herald Tribune, January 8, 
1941, “Wall Street Comment.” New York 
Times, January 23, 1941. 

23New York Times, December 13, 1940. 

* Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on The State of the Finances, Jan- 
uary 9, 1941, at p. 110. 

* Address of Hon. Edward H. Foley, Jr., De- 
cember 6, 1940, Washington, D. C. 

*1Id., pp. 16-22. 

7 Senate report, pt. 2, p. 11; Senate hear- 
ings, pp. 126-129. Against an estimated ulti- 
mate cost to the States and municipalities of 
$113,000,000 a year, some of the States might 
recover a maximum of $17,000,000 from taxing 
Federal interest. 
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debate in the Senate last September. He 
it this way.* 

. “Oh, but it is said, ‘They have the right to 
tax Federal bonds in return.’ How many Fed- 
eral bonds are there in any little country 
school district, which will have to pay per- 
haps 1 percent additional interest for 40 
years? Some may say, “That is fine. Go 
ahead and pay that increased interest, and 
then you will get it back if all the Federal 
bonds in your locality, in your country school 
district, are taxed.’ 

“If the F. B. I. were sent in search of Fed- 
eral bondholders in that country district, 
they would not find a man who had enough 
income from Federal bonds to pay a dime of 
income tax.” 

Moreover, 14 States have no personal in- 
come-tax law at all, so that in order to 
obtain any benefit from the proposal they 
would necessarily have to change their basic 
tax structures and, in some cases, amend 
their constitutions.” 

The so-called reciprocal proposal would af- 
ford the municipalities no offset at all, since 
cities have no power to levy income taxes. 
Moreover, since 83 percent of State and local 
debt is local, the cities would be the greatest 
sufferers. Mayor LaGuardia recently placed 
upon the desk of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the opposition views of the mayors of 
all of our large cities. Among them was a 
telegram from the mayor of Portland, Oreg., 
which said simply: 

“This form of political cannibalism should 
be deefated and remain forever dead.” 

But the most misleading feature of this 
argument that the States could in return 
tax Federal securities is that the statute 
which they proposed would establish abso- 
lute Federal power to tax State interests, 
while in legal effect denying that the States 
have any such reciprocal power and permit- 
ting their taxation of Federal interest on the 
basis of what has been quite accurately 
described as Federal “grace.” On this point 
the Austin-Burke Senate report com- 
mented: *” 

“Such magnanimity is hardly commensu- 
rate with the independence of the States as 
we understand it. It is obviously offered at 
this time as the necessary sop to cloak the 
grim realities of the Federal power that is 
here asserted. It would bind no future Con- 
gress. It should fool nobody.” 

3. When all the Treasury arguments are 
sifted out there really remains only the so- 
called social argument that our local secu- 
rities offer a haven of tax refuge for the 
wealthy. 

The disarming simplicity of this tax-eva- 
sion argument is its most dangerous feature. 
It is only too easy to embellish the argument 
with indignant references to “million-dol- 
lar tax-free incomes.” On the other hand, 
its refutation requires detailed consideration 
of the real facts, and realities have a stub- 
born way of insisting upon their own com- 
plexity. 

But let us turn to the facts, tedious and 
prosaic though they may be. 

Everyone who purchases an exempt secur- 
ity pays a tax to the issuing government, 
since he accepts a lower interest yield.” 


28 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, September 19, 
1940, p. 12302. 

* Senate hearings, p. 129. 

% Senate report, pt. 2, p. 4. 

| A. A. Berle, Jr., in memorandum submitted 
to the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, May 23, 1939, on Banking System for 
Capital and Capital Credit. See also Senate 
report, pt. 2, p. 16. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, in National Life Ins. 
Co. v. United States, 277 U. S. 508, 528, said: 
“It is true that the tax-exempt feature is 
always reflected in the market price of bonds. 
The investor pays for it.” 
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small proportion of tax-exempt 
in the hands of persons of great 
in a position to obtain a tax 
ince the overwhelming majority 
are to be found in public trust 
funds, banking reserves, in- 
nce companies, and in other depositories 
affected at all by high per- 
The Secretary of the Treas- 
has just reported that of the 
the public debt since 1933, 46 per- 
t absorbed by the banks, 18 percent 
by the insurance companies, and only 11 per- 
cent by individuals and nonfinancial corpo- 
rations.» The same report points out that 
in 1935 the absorption of Government securi- 
ties by banks and insurance companies was 


clit 
peers 
eutie 


28 
: 


“This institutionalization of investment 
has been one of the significant phenomena 
that has been noted in the capital markets. 
Individuals and nonfinancial corporations ap- 
pear to have preferred to place their funds 
available for investment in bank accounts 
and insurance policies, instead of undertak- 
ing directly the investment of these funds 
in securities.” 

So says the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
1941 report to the Congress, and I submit to 
you that that conclusion and his own figures 
are in flat contradiction of every reason that 
the General Counsel of the Department has 
given you today, in support of this utterly 
specious argument that our bonds are being 
made the instruments of wholesale tax eva- 
sion. The Secretary’s own report proves the 


-contrary beyond further debate. 


Studies of the Treasury’s own estate-tax 
records show that only 5.63 percent of the 
capital in large estates has been invested in 
State and local securities.» So conclusive are 
the facts, as contrasted with the Treasury 
releases about Florida millionaires clipping 
Government coupons as they loll on the warm 
sands of Palm Beach, that one of the Treas- 
ury’s own witnesses was forced to admit be- 
fore the Senate committee that:* “As study 
of the composition of estates of rich decedents 
shows, our wealthy men still keep the major 
part of their wealth in common stocks. Tax- 
exempt bonds never gave anyone control over 
an enterprise. And the power and the oppor- 
tunities for capital gain that inhere in com- 
mon stocks are not to be surrendered lightly— 
even for a substantial tax saving—-by the men 
who can afford to own them.” 

4. A good cause should not need for its 
support what is merely mcb propaganda. 
And no more ridiculous excuse for the imme- 
diate enactment of this proposal could have 
been advanced than the plea that it should 
be enacted in the interests of “national 
defense.” 

Far from being an excuse for the revival of 
this issue after its defeat in the Senate last 
September, any sincere consideration of the 
national defense will suggest compelling rea- 
sons why this proposal should be left where 
the Senate threw it. 

National defense calls for the fullest co- 
operation of*States and municipalities; it re- 
quires the strengthening of their credit stand- 
ing and the utmost efficiency in the admin- 
istration of their local affairs. Other Federal 
officials who are sincerely working for defense 
have called upon the States to provide roads, 
protection, water, and many other emergency 
governmental services that the defense pro- 
gram requires. They are calling upon the 
cities to provide additional and emergency 
policing and fire-fighting services. Nothing 


# Senate report, pt. 2, p. 16; Carl H. Chat- 
ters, Distribution of Exempt Securities, in 
Tax Exempts, published by Tax Policy League, 
at p. 52. 

annual Report, supra, footnote 24, at p. 92. 

“Td., at p. 95. 

% Senate report, pt. 2, p. 17. 

% Prof, William J. Schultz, Senate hearings, 
p. 534. 


would prove of greater injury to defense co- 
operation than for the Federal] Government 
to tax your State securities, to increase your 
local interest costs, and to effect at this time 
the disestablishment of that federalism which 
is the real strength of these 48 United States. 

Of course, as I have said,” the measure 
cannot be defended as a means of obtaining 
revenue for national defense. The Treasury 
itself admits that no substantial revenue 
could be obtained through such a measure 
for at least 50 years. 

In turning to my reasons for viewing this 
proposal as an unconstitutional attempt of 
the Federal Government to tax the States, 
I am conscious of the impatience with which 
such arguments are received in certain quar- 
ters. In a recent speech, Mr. Foley said that 
arguments as to the constitutionality of this 
proposal can no longer be seriously ccn- 
sidered.** I can understand why Mr. Foley 
may consider these arguments futile. After 
all, the Department of Justice itself, in its 
brief on this issue, has airily dismissed the 
Supreme Court as follows: 

“There remains only the bare fact that the 
Pollock case has been decided and that it 
has not yet been overruled. At least, in the 
field of intergovernmental tax immunity, this 
is not a matter of great importance.” 

Strange that Government lawyers can be so 
cavalier about the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Orisit? But I submit that this pro- 
posal does not conform with those relation- 
ships between Federal and State Government 
upon which our Constitution is based. The 
Ccurt has in the past emphasized the con- 
tinuing and necessary force of the doctrine 
of intergovernmental immunity as the first 
and obvious internal defense of our feder- 
ated system. In a recent speech, Mr. Foley 
himself admitted that “no cne will question 
the basic constitutional principles that the 
Federal Government lacks power to tax in a 
manner which will destroy or substantially 
interfere with the exercise of State and mu- 
nicipal functions, * * *,”4 Was he 
merely bowing courteously to the Court’s re- 
peated and most recent assertions that that 
immunity will continue to be recognized 
where the burden on the State is definite and 
substantial? Will not the Court consider the 
fact that the burdens of this tax on lccal 
government have been repeatedly admitted 
even by representatives of the Treasury De- 
partment and the Department of Justice? 
With due deference to Mr. Foley, I therefore 
advance in all seriousness the view that in- 
tergovernmental immunity is still the law of 
the Constitution, that the definiteness and 
certainty of the burden are the tests by which 
it will be applied, and that this proposal is 
therefore unconstitutional. 

In apologizing for my own seriousness in 
advancing such a conclusion, may I recall 
that in presenting this matter to the Con- 
gress the Acting Solicitor General of the 
United States commendably and frankly 
admitted that there was serious question as 
to its constitutionality. And, finally, I cali 
your attention to the fact that in their re- 
port of last September two of the remaining 
eminent constitutional scholars in the Sen- 
ate came to the same conclusion and noted 
the acquiescence of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation in 
the following language: “ 

“We find the stronger view is the one pre- 
sented by the attorneys general of the States, 
viz: A Federal tax of the nature proposed is 
still outside the constitutional power of the 
Federal Government. 

“The impartial experts on the staii of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion are fully in accord with this view of the 


87 See footnote 1, supra. 

* Address, cited supra, footnote 25, at p. 24 
therecf. 

8° Department of Justice Study, p. 61. 

“ Address, cited supra, footnotes 25 and 40. 

“ House hearings, p. 70. 

“Senate Report, part 2, pp. 22, 23. 
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constitutional aspects, for in their report they 
conclude: 

“Tt has not been established that subse- 
quent decisions have weakened the holding 
in the Pollock cases that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no power to tax the income 
from State or local bonds.’ 

“The counsel to the joint committee con- 
cludes: 

“Tt is the opinion of this office that a con- 
stitutional amendment is the only way by 
which the Federal income tax may be applied 
to this interest.’ ” 

The Senators pointed out that the Su- 
preme Court has flatly rejected the argument 
that the sixteenth amendment gives the Fed- 
eral Government this power.“ 

But the ultimate issue here is far more 
sweeping and fundamental than the argu- 
ments as to the distribution of exempt bonds, 
as to our local interest rates and as to in- 
creases in our local taxes. The real issue here 
must ultimately involve the very continu- 
ance of the Federal structure of our 
Government. 

If Federal power to tax State fiscal opera- 
tions is once established, the road will be 
clear for complete Federal dominance and 
control of local government. That is why 
this issue marks the constitutional cross- 
roads of State and local government in Amer- 
ica. And that is precisely what Senator 
Warren Austin meant last September when 
he said, “If the people understocd what was 
really going on in the Senate for the last 
3 days they would realize that it was the 
most fundamental debate of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress.” 

Recently a well-known lawyer referred to 
these obvious constitutional consequences of 
this proposal. Mr. Foley thereupon called 
him a demagog.“* 

Now, I take it that if that comment meant 
anything, it meant that, in Mr. Foley’s opin- 
ion, the present proposal must be considered 
as involving absolutely nothing more than the 
relations between the Federal Government 
and the municipal bondholder, and that any- 
one who suggested that the issue had any 
further implications was a demagog. Well, 
let’s see whom the shoe fits. 

Does Mr. Foley deny for a moment that if 
this proposed statute were sustained it would 


Id. p.1. Treasury proponents of the tax 
frequently attempt to justify its constitu- 
tionality under the sixteenth amendment by 
comparing the language of the amendment 
with that of the old Civil War Income Tax 
Acts which impose taxes upon “income from 
any source whatever.” They argue that the 
analogy between the two phrases shows that 
Congress intended to use it in the amend- 
ment in the sense which, they contend, it was 
used in the old Civil War acts. The trouble 
with this argument is that taxes apparently 
were not levied on the interest from State 
and municipal bonds under the Civil War 
acts. In his recent address before the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
Mr. Foley purports to prove that taxes were 
collected and were levied upon “the Govern- 
ment bondholder,” but his sample income-tax 
return submitted in proof of this statement 
reveals only the payment of tax upon income 
from Federal securities. On the contrary, 
Congress exerted no effort to impose the taxes 
upon State and local bonds. The action of 
Congress in declaring the Federal laws of 1863 
to be free from State and local taxation was 
further evidence that Congress accepted the 
dcctrine of tax immunity for public secu- 
rities. (Note R. A Love, Federal Financing, 
1931, pp. 111-113; D. R. Dewey, Financial 
History of the United States, 12th ed., 1934, 
pp. 350-352.) 

In other words, any similarity between the 
old Civil War acts and the income-tax amend- 
ment proves nothing, unless it is that State 
and municipal bonds were and are not tax- 
able under either. 

“ Address, cited supra, footnotes 25, 40, 
and 42. 
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not immediately open the way to taxation 
of outstanding, as well as future, issues? 
In that same speech he said that the Federal 
Government required “increased revenues.” 
Increased revenues from the taxation of fu- 
ture issues? Mr. Foley knows that everyone 
in the Treasury Department admits that no 
substantial revenue could be obtained for 
years to come from the taxation of future 
issues; and if the real objective, as he says, 
is “increased revenue,” then why doesn’t he 
frankly say that the limitations of the pres- 
ent proposal to future issues is only a clever 
and hardly concealed first step toward the 
revenue which can be obtained from taxing 
outstanding bonds? It certainly was not 
demagogery to have pointed out that this 
will ultimately involve the taxation of out- 
standing, as well as future, municipal issues. 

Let’s see whom the shoe fits. Mr. Foley 
says that there is nothing else involved in 
this whole argument but taxing the coupons 
of the millionaires who loll on the Florida 
sands. But he should know that the whole 
basis of Federal power upon which the De- 
partment of Justice attempts to support the 
constitutionality of this tax is that the Con- 
stitution does not “necessarily shield the 
States against the exercise of the * * * 
supreme taxing power of the Central Govern- 
ment.” Mr. Foley says that this argument 
does not in any way involve the sovereignty 
of the States. Yet a member of his own 
staff, the Chief Counsel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, asserted that the right of 
the Federal Government to impose this tax 
rested upon “the power of the National Gov- 
ernment to tax the people and the institu- 
tions of the State.” 

In the Gerhardt case “* the Attorney Gen- 
eral flatly asserted the right to tax the reve- 
nues of the agencies of the States. The 
Social Security Board is even now asserting 
the right to impose a 3-percent tax on State 
pay rolls. And we who point out these in- 
evitable consequences are demagogues, and 
called demagogues by thcse who couch their 
appeals in terms of “soak the rich.” 

Whom does the shoe fit? 

Mr. Foley argues that the sixteenth amend- 
ment must be literally interpreted to give 
the Federal Government a power to tax the 
States without any limitations and without 
any considerations of sovereignty. The Fed- 
eral brief on this proposal says that the mere 
fact that the Pollock case had not been over- 
ruled was a matter of no importance what- 
soever,*® and a few weeks ago Mr. Foley him- 
self characterized as “wise” a proposal to 
have the Federal Government collect all taxes 
in the Nation and dole them out to the States 
according to their needs. 

Whom does the shoe fit? ‘ 

When the Senate supported the report of 
Senators AusTIN and Burke, they supported a 
report which left little doubt as to the evil 
trail opened by this propcsal. That report 
said: 

“It is difficult to believe that those who 
supporte”’ this measure really appreciate the 
shocking political consequences of the method 
by which it is proposed to tax these securi- 
ties. The enactment has been described as 
a simple statute, yet it necessarily asserts a 
supreme Federal power to tax the States 
themselves. The Department of Justice itself 
so describes the power claimed. Its argument 
encompasses an abandonment of the concept 
of this Government as a federation of inde- 
pendent States; it would swbordinate the 
States to an all-powerful central government. 
The proponents of the measure ignore these 


* Department of Justice Study, at p. 9. 
“ Address, cited supra, footnote 8. 

7304 U.S 405. 

* Department of Justice Study, at p. 61. 
* Senate Report, part 2, p. 3. 


constitutional implications. But we submit 
that the power claimed opens a wide avenue 
of centralization. Whether or not the su- 
preme power to tax the States is the power to 
destroy them, it is most definitely certainly 
the power to control them.” 

Nor did the late Senator Borah have any 
illusions as to the innocence of this proposal. 
Said he: * 

“To construe the proposed amendment so 
as to enable us to tax the instrumentalities 
of the State would do violence to the rules 
laid down by the Supreme Court for a hun- 
dred years, wrench the whole Constitution 
from its harmonious proportions, and destroy 
the object and purpose for which the whole 
instrument was framed.” 

Finally, let us not confuse the issue of 
centralization here with that necessary cen- 
tralization of executive powers which are 
required by the exigencies of war. The two 
applications of the word “centralization” are 
not parallel. It is the glory of a democracy 
that its free states and free cities and free 
people can unite and march forward as one, 
in defense of its democratic life, without 
surrendering local self-government. 

Let us not shrug our shoulders and say 
there is no point in arguing now about ulti- 
mate principles of local self-government un- 
der our Constitution. If that were so, then 
indeed our protest would be futile—but 
neither would there be anything in our con- 
stitutional democracy worth defending. 

Our very strength in marching as one to- 
day is that all-conquering confidence in free- 
dom that assures our return from the field 
as free individuals to free homes, free states, 
and to free cities. Our power to make war, 
and our power to live at peace as free indi- 
viduals under a federation that enshrines 
local self-government as its ultimate political 
ideal must not be confused. In the assertion 
of the first power, I find nothing but courage 
and assurance; but I view with fear this co- 
vert assertion of a supreme Federal power 
to tax the States and cities. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by me before the Kansas Day 
Club at their annual banquet at Topeka, 
on January 29, 1941, celebrating the ad- 
mission of Kansas into the Union in 1861 
and the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Kansas Day Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
my friends of the Kansas Day Club, coming 
here tonight is like coming to the promised 
land. This, after all, is the State which gave 
the 1940 Republican presidential nominee a 
greater majority than any other State in the 
Union. 

However, it is not in a spirit of narrow par- 
tisanship that I address you tonight. These 
are sober days—days for straight thinking. 
The world is aflame with the holceaust of 
war, and to protect our beloved America we 
must unite our common strength, our com- 
mon abilities, our common resources. This 
does not mean that we cannot have healthy 
differences. It does mean we must use all the 
light and reason that we can muster to clarify 
our differences. However, in the Congress of 
the United States it is not fit that we have all 
yes men. But in debating great issues it is 
important that the debators indulge in reason 
and logic and horse sense, not in personalities, 
invective, and malice. 

A nation of “yes” men—mental goose-step- 
pers—becomes a nation fit only to be ruled by 
a Mussolini or a Hitler. 

Yours is the State which gave the Nation 
such distinguished statesmen as John J. In- 
galls and Charles Curtis. This is the State 
which sends such a splendid delegation to 
the House of Representatives, LAMBERTSON, 
GUYER, WINTER, REES, CARLSON, and Hope, and 
such able and outstanding men to the Senate 
as my much loved and respected colleagucs, 
ARTHUR CaPPER and CLypDE REED. This is the 
State which gave the Republican Party such 
great leaders as Alfred Landon. 

Yours is a State whose h'story is a colorful 
cavalcade—from the frontier days of Indian 
scouts and Santa Fe traders to the present 
time when your mighty wheat fields—the 
greatest in the land—extend in a long sloping 
rectangle in the very heart of the United 
States. 

Yours is an old State. It must have been 
almost 60 years before Pocahontas saved 
Capt. John Smith’s life when the first white 
men, struggling through the vast southwest, 
first set foot on Kansas soil. 

Yours, like much of the rest of the United 
States west of the Mississippi, is the story 
of Coronado and La Salle, the story of Lewis 
and Clark, the legend of the Santa Fe trail. 

It is a story of pack mules and wagon 
trains. It is the story of traders and Indians 
and wagon caravans. 

Yours is the story of a hunter’s paradise, 
where your pioneer settlers fought the In- 
dians for a quarter of a century to make this 
land a home for white people. Yours is a 
story of strife brought about by conditions 
outside your State. 

Yours is the story of the Missouri Com- 
promise, of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, of 
squatters’ sovereignty, and the dark and vio- 
lent days of the severe winter of 1855-56. 

Your Wyandotte Constitution was sub- 
mitted to the voters in 1859—only a little 
more than a year before the beginning of 
the Civil War. 

Whenever I think of the pioneer life of 
your territorial period, I remember Sol Miller’s 
poem, “The Homes of Kansas.” 


“The cabin homes of Kansas! 
How modestly they stood, 

Along the sunny hillsides, 
All nestled in the wood. 

They sheltered men and women, 
Brave-hearted pioneers; 

Each one became a landmark 
Of Freedom’s trial years. 


“The sod-built homes of Kansas! 
Though built of Mother Earth, 
Within their walls so humble, 
Are souls of sterling worth. 
Though poverty and struggle, 
May be the builder’s lot, 
The sod house is a castle, 
Where failure enters not. 
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“God bless the homes of Kansas! 

From poorest to the best, 

‘The cabin of the border, 
The sod house of the West, 

The dugout, low and lonely, 
The mansion, grand and great; 

The hands that laid their hearthstones, 
And built a mighty State.” 


There are great lessons to be learned from 
those days. ‘They are the lessons of a stead- 
fast objective won through sacrifice—won 
through the hazardous days of the fifties— 
won by the privation and the sacrifices of 
Kansas men and Kansas women. They are 
the lessons which survived the Kansas 
drought of 59 and ’60. 

They are the lessons of a deep-rooted patri- 
otism—a patriotism which lifted the people 
of Kansas, battered and bruised from their 
territorial struggles and sent them out to aid 
Lincoln in a larger proportion than any other 
State. 

It wasn’t until the close of the Civil War 
that the people of Kansas were at last free to 
go back to their farms and even then they 
had to fight the Indians, the drought and the 
plague of the grasshoppers in "74. There 
was a boom in the eighties, and a panic in 
"93. There was another break in peace of 
Kansas life with the advent of the Spanish- 
American War and With another period of 
drought and flocds. But through it all, my 
friends—throughout ail of this turbulent 
cavalcade of Kansas history—Kansas retained 
its fighting pioneer spirit. 

Yours is a great State. It is great in size. 
It is great in wealth. It is great in indus- 
try. It is great in resources. It is great in 
what it has accomplished. But, my friends, 
the greatness that belongs to Kansas is the 
greatness of an unconquerable spirit—a spirit 
which is ever locking forward to new achieve- 
ments toward the dawn of a better tomorrow. 
That spirit, my friends, is the theme of my 
talk this evening. 

Cne of your most distinguished states- 
men, John J. Ingalls, once said: “This is but 
the dawn. We stand in the vestibule of the 
temple. The achievements of the past will 
pale into insignificance before the completed 
glory of the century to come.” 

That, I believe, is the spirit which Kansas 
Republicans and Republicans all over the 
Nation must bring to the task which con- 
fronts them. 

We Republicans believe the next century 
belongs to America if we reemploy in our 
lives and the life of the Nation the virtues 
of thrift, honesty, and industry, and throw 
the chiseler, grafter, leaner, and reckless 
spender of the Nation’s resources out the 
window. 

Your people have a pioneer heritage—a 
heritage of frontier independence, courage, 
resourcefulness, and democracy. 

Yes; we need that pioneer birthright today. 
The motto of your State is, “To the stars 
through difficulties.” That must be the 
hope for the United States today. In the 
days that are up ahead, we can see sacrifice 
and possibly privation. Your people met 
sacrifice and privation with a tightening of 
the belt, a lift of the chin, and a song in 
their hearts. 

They kept their eyes on the stars through 
incredible difficulties. That is what this 
Nation needs today. We need that pioneer 
spirit. We need to tighten our belts, and we 
need to keep our chins up and our eyes open. 
We need to keep our eyes on the stars. 

And we, as Republicans—particularly you 
Republicans in Kansas with your heritage— 
we must not only preach the doctrine of 
hope in the future—we must live it. We 
must scrap every bit of the shoddy doctrine 
of defeatism. We must stifle every murmur 
of the off-key dirge of despair. 

We must gear our living to the sacrifices 
which are up ahead, to the strengthening of 
our moral fiber, to the repudiation of im- 


morality in Government. And, above all, we 
must lift our philosophy of living to a high 
spiritual level, where we have faith in the 
ultimate victory of righteousness, faith in 
the strength of our people, and faith in our 
destiny as directed by the Creator. We are 
not in the sunset of democracy, but in the 
dawn of a new world, though not Hitier’s. 

These are not vague, nebulous ideals. They 
are just as real as the iron sinews of the men 
who made them a reality in your own State 
history and in our Nation. 

Our obligation as Republicans amd your 
obligation as Kansas Republicans particularly 
is to rekindle the flame of the Kansas caval- 
cade, to reassert the virtues of the frontier 
spirit. 

Your forbears came to Kansas just as the 
Puritans came to America in the name of 
liberty. Your forbears were men and women 
of purpose. They believed in divine leader- 
ship, and they left their imprint on the 
character of Kansas people. 

Our problem in the Nation today is bas- 
ically the same. We must siill fight to pre- 
serve liberty in the face of determined oppo- 
sition. The scope of the battle has widened. 
‘Liberty is threatened from abroad and, un- 
fortunately, liberty is threatened at home. 

This statement is not a generality. We 
have seen France go down because she herself 
made herself weak. 

To get strong again, what must America 

? 


I ask you, Can we continue this Govern- 
ment pay business interminably? Can we 
continue indefinitely with a 5-day week and 
an 8-hour day in these critical times? Should 
we not instead have a 24-hour day with three 
shifts of labor so that we can take up the 
unemployment slack? Can we continue in- 
terminably asking the farmer to sell his 
products for less than the cost of produc- 
tion? 

Can we continue this coddling of parlor 
intellectuals who are afraid we are stepping 
on somebody’s civil liberty every time we ask 
that alien activities in this country be con- 
trolled? Every single country that has gone 
down has been termited from within. 

Can we continue to permit alien propa- 
ganda to flood America unchallenged? 

Can we continue to soften the moral fiber 
of America by making promises of a fool’s 
gold of more and more Government support 
for less and less work? 

Can we continue interminably this spoon 
feeding of every pressure group who can con- 
tribute a block of votes in return for a 
promise which government makes at the 
expense of the general public? Can we con- 
tinue forever to add to the army of those 
feeding at the public trough until there are 
more people feeding than providing the food? 

At a time when we are iaced with a deficit 
unparalleled in American history should we 
continue to pay exorbitant prices, dissipating 
the people’s Treasury in the name of de- 
fense? 

At a time when we are talking of the 
possibility of fighting for a preservation of 
American liberties, can we continue to tol- 
erate the crucifixion of those liberties by big- 
city Hitlers? 

At a time when we have directed every 
public utterance of government toward a 
rejection of totalitarianism, can we afford to 
adopt totalitarian measures here? 

Our course is clear. The Republican Party 
must stand for liberty, not only a iiberty 
which repudiates the menace of totalitarian 
ideas from abroad, but the liberty of a tra- 
ditionally free American Government, which 
repudiates a sabotage of its liberties by an 
autocratic Federal Government. 

The purpose of our party today must be 
to fight for freedom and to oppose oppres- 
sion, political and economic. We must con- 
tinue to battle for justice and fair play, for 
labor and for industry, and for the general 
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public. We must continue to fight for the 
equality of human rights, with special priv- 
ileges for none—and that means particulariy 
no special privilege for “big government.” 

Your forbears built schools and churches. 
Like the Wyandotte Indians they built 
churches before they built homes. At Law- 
rence there was a minister of the Gospel 
preaching to the people when the town 
itself was nothing but a collection of hay 
tents. It was only 10 weeks after the town 
had been founded that its first church was 
organized. 

The preamble of your State constitution 
opens with the words, “We, the people of 
Kansas, grateful to Almighty God for cur 
civil and reiigious privileges * * * do or- 
dain and establish this constitution of the 
State of Kansas * * *.” 

Your people have always been people of 
lofty, spiritual ideals. You have carried over 
your pioneer spirit into legislation. You 
pioneered in granting votes to women. The 
reason you did was because you knew that 
without the courageous women who hud- 
died their little broods together in the wagons 
that swayed over the oxcart trails of early 
Kansas the West could never have been won. 

You know that in the early struggles of 
your people women were equal partners with 
men, and, consequently, you labored to put 
woman suffrage into the Constitution. We 
have only to read the Wyandotte Constitution 
to find that out, and that is why you Repub- 
lican women of Kansas particularly have an 
obligation to supply leadership to the Re- 
publican movement in its effort to reassert 
fundamentals in government. You have this 
obligation not only because of your heritage 
but because you want to preserve inviolate 
the security of your homes—a security men- 
aced by the lock step of regimentation from 
Washington under an autocratic government. 

The people of Kansas have always been ex- 
ceptionally patriotic. You sent more than 
your share of soldiers to the Civil War—your 
people were cradied in war. Your people be- 
lieved in vital principles. They believed in 
them so completely that they gave their lives. 
Your people died in the border war, in the 
Civil War, in the Indian wars, in the Spanish 
wars, in the Philippine wars, and in the 
World War. 

Your State has produced great military 
heroes in times of strife. 

Today, while there is still peace, we have 
an obligation to produce great peacetime 
heroes who will battle with the full fervor of 
their convictions, for the causes they believe 
right. 

I am speaking tonight to leaders—leaders 
in thought and leaders in action. I am speak- 
ing tonight to sons and daughters of the 
great State of Kansas, in whose hearts I am 
sure there is a hunger to become instrumen- 
talities for a finer, a safer, a better Nation 
and worid. 

I said you were leaders. Many times we do 
not appreciate that fact, and yet in your 
church groups, in your lodges, in your homes, 
in your business, in your social contacts, 
others are looking to you for the word that 
will give guidance and direction to their ac- 
tions. 

Kansas was the home of John Brown, who 
had a great idea. He believed in liberty and 
freedom. He had a great vision, and he saw 
that chattel slavery of human beings did not 
agree with the great concept that man was 
born free, that man was in the spirit the son 
of Deity. 

Today we have a need for heroes who will 
fight for peace rather than for war, but who 
will not hesitate to challenge the right of 
government to usurp the rights of a repre- 
sentative Congress. 

Your people have always striven for sccial 
and political betterment. You have taxed 
yourself to support education. You have 
built great churches and great schoois. 
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Throughout Kansas the schoolhouse is fre- 
quently the finest building in town. Every 
landscape has its share of church spires. 
This graphically demonstrates a spirit of self- 
denial and sacrifice to support the commu- 
nity welfare. We will need that spirit in the 
days up ahead. 

We will need also to cling even in times of 
great difficulty to the fundamental American 
belief in education—an education free from 
“isms” and socialistic brain-trusting experi- 
mentation—an education grounded in the 
same solid virtues cf learning the same thrift 
and morality and integrity and honesty and 
fair dealing which your pioneer forbears 
knew in the little red schoolhouse that made 
our American race great. 

I believe sometimes that some of our 
present social and economic ailments can be 
traced to the fact that we have abandoned 
the little red schoolhouse and replaced it 
with the little schoolhouse “in the red.” I 
don’t mean that literally. What I am actu- 
ally referring to is the fact that in this 
generation this administration is losing sight 
of a great truth—namely, that simple, 
homely virtues and an American spirit made 
this country great, not the framework which 
we put around these principles. 

The American Government must be great 
because of the greatness of its people. The 
people do not become great solely because of 
the Government. 

The people of your State have always stood 
for social betterment. They have always 
stood for an ever-wider distribution of the 
blessings of civilization, but they believe 
that that distribution must be secured with- 
in the framework of our way of life. We Re- 
publicans still have faith in the vitality of 
the Constitution. 

We Republicans believe in social progress 
and social betterment. They weren’t in- 
vented by the Chief Executive of this admin- 
istration. Our party, like the people of 
Kansas, has always stood for social progress. 

We stand for social progress today, but we 
will never subscribe to a social program 
which crucifies our traditional American 
freedoms. Our Republican Party wants the 
most widespread benefit of the blessings of 
civilization. 

The world since the early days of Kansas 
has been contracted. Now we can travel 
around the whole world in a few days by air- 
plane. In the early days of Kansas, it took 
months to travel from the eastern seaboard. 
What has that got to do with our foreign 
policy and national defense? Just this: We 
are brought physically closer to other great 
peoples. That makes us more susceptible to 
being affected by what they are thinking and 
especially by what they are doing. This effect 
is demonstrated by what we do and sometimes 
by what we don’t do. 

Our problem today is to create security for 
our citizens without sacrificing freedom; to 
create stability without stagnation; to insure 
social security without regimenting our 
citizens into a social lock step, and to build a 
national defense so impregnable that no na- 
tion, nor combination of nations, will ever 
think of challenging us. A Republican, 
Teddy Roosevelt, once said, “Speak softly, 
but carry a ‘big stick.’” We have consistent- 
ly of late done the other thing. His wisdom 
was ignored, and now we find ourselves face 
to face with two additional serious prob- 
lems: (1) How can we make America im- 
pregnable? (2) How can we now do those 
things which will minimize the problems of 
the post-war period? 

Teddy was speaking about two phases of a 
national defense. He was practical and sen- 
sible to international conditions. He knew 
that there were two kinds of weapons, the 
material weapon of war and the great moral 
Weapon of a people. In the latter class he 
recognized the vitality of Napoleon’s state- 
ment, “Moral force is to the physical as 3 
to 1.” He felt that inherently this people, or 


any people that was to survive, had to feel 
the vitality of purpose in its own veins. He 
sensed that the first line of defense was the 
integrity, the courage, the vision of the 
American people, and he knew with this 
intact the material means would be sufficient 
and available. 

When I think of integrity I vould have 
you bear in mind that this applies to all four 
phases of our American life—the economic 
front, the moral front, the social front, and 
the military front. 

While I have no intention of minimizing 
the importance of the role which Britain plays 
in preserving our way of life, I do believe that 
we must reassert the fact that we ourselves 
have to preserve that way of life. We can- 
not afford to create in ourselves a sense of 
dependence on any other nation. 

If we follow this course, we will strengthen 
ourselves and the post-war problems, and 
more, we will now anticipate the possibility 
of some of those problems coming into being 
and do that which will anticipate them 50 
they will not plague our tomorrows, 

In the United States Senate recently I 
suggested—hoping that the Administration 
would get the idea—that now was the time 
to seek the cancelation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty so that the Panama Canal would— 
as it in reality is—become an instrumen- 
tality in our hands to protect our foreign 
trade against the cutthroat methods of any 
other nation. Think of it! We built that 
canal—we are going to put a billion dollars 
into it, and yet we give to all the other na- 
tions of the earth the right to use it on the 
same basis as we use it. The slave labor of 
the Orient and the regimented labor of 
Europe competes on an equal basis with the 
labor and the products of this country. 

We also want security for savings. We 
want protection against unemployment and 
impoverished old age. We want these securi- 
ties. 

We agree that these objectives are desirable, 
but we want them without a destruction of 
either human or material values. We do not 
want to sacrifice the red-blooded American 
right of self-determination which your fight- 
ing Kansas forbears had. We do not want 
to lose our social sense, but likewise we do 
not want to lose our sense of proportion and 
direction. 

The barrel-head court of justice, the indi- 
vidual frontier, security of a Smith & Wes- 
son, the highly personalized individual self- 
sufficiency of the frontiersmen have vanished 
in the social mists which hang low over a 
great mechanized and urbanized world—but 
the sturdy frontier spirit must not be ob- 
literated in any program of social planning. 

Our great domestic problem today is to see 
that the individual is not pillaged and that 
society is not plundered. Our problem now 
is to see that the descendents of those men 
who came to this land—and to Kansas—to 
escape Old World tyrannies and Old World 
injustices shall find the highest type of se- 
curity for society without the clanking chains 
of paternalism, without the blood-letting 
purges of communism, without the slavish 
goose-stepping of fascism, without the blind 
serf-life eastern worship of deified govern- 
ment. 

Part of the doctrine of progress in Kansas 
has been the doctrine of sane, forward-looking 
methods. We know that the farmer in Kan- 
sas was among the first in the Nation to use 
power machinery. We know that the Kansas 
farm is among the most progressive in the 
Nation, and we know that at your celebrated 
Kansas fairs you display a pageant of progress 
and initiative. 

In government your people have always 
stcod for sane, forward-looking legislation. 
One of your Senators, Joseph L. Bristow, in- 
troduced the seventeenth amendment to the 
United States Constitution to provide for the 
election of United States Senators by a direct 
vote of the people. 
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Your legislature was among the first in 
the Nation to take action for the control of 
public utilities. Your legislature in 1883 
created a railroad commission to regulate 
railroads. 

Even in recent years you created a legis- 
lative fact-finding council to study public 
problems and to prepare bills for submission 
to the legislature. 

Here again you have the nucleus of an 
idea which is traditionally Republican—the 
idea that legislation should not be written 
in the shifting sands of day-to-day expedi- 
ency, as this administration has believed. 
The Republican idea has always been to 
carefully establish the basis for legislation 
in the bedrock of facts. 

Another Kansas legislative idea which is 
typically Republican is the idea of operating 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. That was accom- 
plished in Kansas as far back as 1915 when 
your State became free of debt. You have 
consistently paid your bills when they were 
due, even during the depression years. 

In short, the people of your State have a 
birthright from your pioneer ancestors. 
Your people forged a trail along the frontier 
because they wanted to progress in a new 
land unhampered by the chains of older 
civilization. 

That spirit still lives in your State today, 
and it still lives in the Republican Party. 
Because it still lives, you and I have an obli- 
gation—an obligation to rekindle its flame— 
an obligation to wage an unremitting battle 
for the cause we believe in, for our way of 
life, and for the land we love. 

How can we make that spirit articulate? 
We can make it articulate by doing every- 
thing we can to create a tougher moral fiber 
and a stronger moral defense in this country. 
To do that I believe the Republican Party 
must do everything it can to— 

(1) Maintain the integrity of our economic 
front. 

(2) To remove the old controls which 
serve to vrake our industrial machine. 

(3) To create a sounder fiscal policy. 

(4) To impose rigid economy in nondefense 
expenditures. 

(5) To see to it that new private capital is 
invested in new defense plants and equip- 
ment. 

(6) To revise our tax structure. 

(7) To effect a regeneration spiritually and 
a rearmament morally. 

(8) To create a noncombatant vocational 
force, both industrially and agriculturally. 

(9) To create a reserve of technicians suit- 
able for transfer to peaceful occupations, 
such as radio, etc. 

(10) To effect a house cleaning and a re- 
generation in our educational ideas—a reas- 
sertion of American beliefs. 

(11) To replace the doctrine of what our 
way of life owes the people with a reassertion 
of the doctrine of what the people owe to our 
way of life. 

(12) To insure the safety of our hemisphere 
by making certain that the Panama Canal is 
open for the transfer of the United States 
Fleet. 

(13) To insure the safety of our hemisphere 
by making certain that no aggressor from 
abroad has bases in this hemisphere from 
which to operate. 

(14) To demand a cancelation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty so that we may use the 
Panama Canal as a tremendous economic 
weapon. 

(15) To utilize our natural fortifications to 
the utmost. 

(16) To fortify and control our island bases. 

(17) To see to it that the Panama Canal 
defense areas are inviolate. 

(18) To demand to know what we are plan- 
ning to defend or what the plan of defense is. 

(19) To coordinate our defense forces, 
through a single unified command. 

(20) To organize the air arm as a separate 
unit of that command. 
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(21) To encourage some long-range plan- 
ning—planning which in turn will encourage 
the development of American initiative and 
invention, the creative genius of America— 
so that we can meet the challenges of the 
war of 1940 with the weapons of 1940 and 
1959. 

Fellow Republicans, I believe that a large 
proportion of our difficulties in recent years 
have arisen from the fact that we “let George 
do it.” The people have sometimes aban- 
doned their rights of franchise and petition 
and have frequently delegated all of their re- 
sponsibility to their elected representatives. 

It is necessary that civic responsibility be 
delegated to elected representatives, but it is 
equally necessary that the folks back home 
realize their responsibilities. As long as peo- 
ple at the crossroads all over America are con- 
scious of these responsibilities and obligations, 
we will have a safeguard for the preservation 
of the great American values. 

These are historic days. It is vital that 
our citizens maintain their mental poise and 
that they think clearly. So long as they do 
so, the Congress of the United States will not 
be stampeded by hysteria, whether it be on 
matters of foreign policy or domestic 
economy. 

The men in Washington are the servants of 
the citizens of the United States. Those citi- 
zens must remain the masters rather than 
the servants of government. 

There is a great crying need for maintain- 
ing a healthy minority party in Congress and 
& great articulate minority throughout the 
Nation. 

The founding fathers, in their farsighted 
wisdom, saw the need for a system of checks 
and balances, so that no man could become 
too strong and no party could become too 
powerful. They foresaw the need for a 
healthy minority group curbing the growth 
of one set of ideas which represented only one 
party—the majority party. They foresaw that 
any one philosophy of government adminis- 
tered largely under the direction of one party 
needed to be tempered by the constructive 
criticisms and the vigilance of a minority 
party. They foresaw that legislation dictated 
by the beliefs of the majority must be forged 
in the fires of minority discussions so that 
possible flaws might be exposed. 

They knew that when a healthy minority 
became sickly, free government hangs in the 
balance. They knew that when a majority 
party becomes all powerful and a minority 
party becomes hopelessly weak, then the ma- 
jority party can rule the people with a 
despotic iron hand. 

The will of the majority must always pre- 
vail, but it must be a will which has met the 
challenging consideration of an intelligent, 
active minority. 

The folks back home may sometimes dis- 
agree with the views of the minority party. 
That is only fair. It is important, but it is 
not nearly as important as whether or not 
the people back home respect the minority 
party. 

I do not believe in a minority party which 
blindly attacks everything the majority party 
presents. Nor do I believe in a majority 
party which blindly subscribes to everything 
its leaders demand. 

I believe in a minority party which is not 
blindly partisan—a party which will support 
all good legislation regardless of where it 
originates. I believe, however, that on the 
minority party rests the serious obligation 
of scrutinizing all legislation carefully and 
conscientiously. I believe it is the obliga- 
tion of the minority party, when it cannot 
agree with administration measures (as was 
the case in the Supreme Court packing at- 
tempt), to raise its voice lustily in an effort 
to win converts to a just cause—to fight a 
fierce battle for what it believes to be right-— 
to bring its issue to the great bar of public 
opinion so that the American people may be 
informed and add their voices to the dis- 
cussion, 


The minority party is tremendously im- 
portant in our system of government. It 
must be respected and its opinions must 
have consideration so that the system of 
checks and balances will continue to work— 
so that there will be no one-party rule in 
America. 

We must not forget that in other lands 
the ideals of democracies and the hopes of 
republics died when minority parties were 
crushed and government was taken over by 
one-party rule and one-man leadership. That 
this shall never happen in America, we must 
keep forever burning the flame of a minority 
party perpetually crusading for those things 
it believes to be right and perpetually fight- 
ing those things it believes to be wrong. 

There must be a rebirth of a spirit of 
unity in the United States. We have seen 
other lands go down to defeat before the 
fierce onslaught of totalitarianism. We know 
that they failed to withstand the onslaught 
because they had been torn apart by class 
hatreds and philosophies which fail to find 
a common ground in their common need. 

The theme of this talk this evening has 
been the existence of such a need and the 
fact that we must meet it in a spirit of sacri- 
fice and a spirit of conviction—sacrifice and 
conviction similar to those which made your 
pioneer forebears great. 

I believe that in these crucial times it is 
imperative that the Members of the Congress 
of the United States recognize fully and com- 
pletely their obligation to their country by 
keeping the legislature of the Nation intact; 
by seeing that the powers of Congress are 
not given away, or sniped away by the Exec- 
utive; by seeing that the Congress of the 
United States functions fully and completely 
as an independent branch of government. 

All agree that we should travel the high- 
way of unity which will make America strong 
morally, physically, and spiritually, which 
will make America strong economically, in- 
dustrially, and defensively. In this direction 
we agree on the purpose and the objective, 
though we may disagree on the manner and 
the means of accomplishing the cbjective. 

We cannot agree to unity by compromising 
with folks in their application of ways and 
means which may lead this country danger- 
ously down the highway toward war or to- 
ward a totalitarian state. 

Therefore, it is imperative that those of 
us who are not of the majority party follow 
a course of getting rid of our petty differences, 
forgetting the intraparty strife, closing our 
ranks under leadership that will see to it 
that effective measures and efforts are put 
into effect, so that the party can grow strong 
and accomplish its mission. 

A great leader once said, “He only is fit to 
command who has learned to serve.” It 
must be our obligation—our sacred obliga- 
tion—to serve as a vigilant minority. In 
that high hope, my friends, I conclude, 





The Library of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, January 31, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BIRMINGHAM 
NEWS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have here 
an editorial from the Birmingham (Ala.) 
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News under date of January 18, 1941, the 
caption of which is, “Service for Ameri- 
cans.” The editorial tells of the fine 
service that is being rendered by the 
Library of Congress, not only to Mem- 
bers of Congress and other governmen- 
tal officials but to the people as a whole. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rzcorp. 

There being no cbjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Birmingham News of January 18, 
1941] 


SERVICE FOR AMERICANS 


This is a most unusual editorial. It is 
being published with the full understanding 
that no one will fully read it. 

An ordinary citizen of Birmingham, just 
another American like all cf us, wrote the 
Library of Congress and asked for informa- 
tion about a certain writer and his books. 
This citizen did not call upon any Congress- 
man or any Senator; he used no influence— 
he simply wrote as an American and asked 
his Government to help him if possible. 

The reply he received is printed below. 
While it will not be read in all its details, 
certainly it will indicate the relationship be- 
tween the American citizen and his Govern- 
ment; it will tell how the American Govern- 
ment is truly the servant of the American 
people. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of January 3, 1941, 
has been referred to the Division of Biblicg- 
raphy for attention and report. 

The first American edition of Roualeyn 
Gordon-Cumming’s Five Years of a Hunter’s 
Life in the Far Interior of South Africa was 
published by Harper & Bros. in New York in 
1850, 2 volumes, unillustrated. This edition 
is in the rare book collection of the Library 
of Congress. The Library of Congress has 
several other American and English editions. 
By checking the Union Catalog of large 
American libraries, we find reference to the 
following editions: 

AMERICAN 

Gordon-Cumming, Roualeyn. Five Years of 
a Hunter’s Life in the Far Interior of South 
Africa. New York, Harper & Bros., 1850; 2 
volumes; Library of Congress. 

Harper, 1851; 2 volumes, illustrated, title 
page. New York Public Library. 

Harper, 1851-52, 2 volumes; Harper, 1856, 
2 volumes (1 entry); Harper, 1860, 2 volumes. 
Princeton University Library. 

Harper, 1871-74; 2 volumes. Library of 
Congress. 

A Hunter’s Life Among Lions, Elephants, 
and Other Wild Animals of South Africa. 
New York, Derby & Jackson; Cincinnati, H. W. 
Derby & Co., 1857, 2 volumes in 1, frontis- 
piece, plates. New York Public Library. 

New York, Derby & Jackson, 1858, 2 volumes 
in 1. Boston Public Library. 

Gordon-Cumming, Roualeyn. The Lion 
Hunter, edited by Horace Kephart. New 
York, Outing Publishing Co., 1915; 378 pages, 
illustrated, lining papers. (Outing adventure 
library.) Selections from 1850 edition. Library 
of Congress. 

New York, Outing Publishing Co., 1916; 
$78 pages. Library of Congress. 

ENGLISH 

Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the Far 
Interior of South Africa. London, J. Murray, 
1850; 2 volumes, frontispiece, plates (second 
edition). Library of Congress. (The first 
edition, 1850, does not seem to be available 
in America.) Third edition. London, J. Mur- 
ray, 1851; 2 volumes, frontispiece, plates. 
New York Public Library—Astor collection. 

The Lion Hunter of South Africa. Revised 
and condensed. London, 1856. British Mu- 
seum. 

Five Years’ Hunting Adventures in South 
America. Complete popular edition. Lon- 
don, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Glasgow, T. D. 
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Monson, 1892. 349 pages, illustrated. Johns 
Hopkins University Library. 


FRENCH 


La Vie au Desert. Paris, M. Levy Freres, 
1860, 2 volumes in 1; New York Public Li- 
brary, Library of Congress. 

Nouvelle edition, published par Alexandre 
Dumas. Paris, M. Levy Freres, 1869, 2 vol- 
umes (Oeuvres completes d’Alexandre Du- 
mas); New York Public Library, Library of 
Congress. 

Nouvelle edition, 1886-87, 2 volumes. 
ton Public Library. 

We also find in our union catalog the fol- 
lowing title: 

Gordon-Cumming, Roualeyn George. De- 
scriptive Catalog of Hunting Trophies, Native 
Arms, and Costumes from the Far Interior 
of South Africa. Edinburgh, W. Burness, 
1850, 32 pages; New York Public Library. 

In addition, we note the following bio- 
graphical references: 

Obituary memoirs (March 24). The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine and Historical Review, 
May 1866, n. s., volume 220: 758-759. 

Stephens, H. Morse. Roualeyn George 
Gordon-Cumming (1820-1866). Dictionary 
of National Biography. London, Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1888, volume 13, pages 298-299. 

Critical and biographical material may also 
be found in the following periodicals: 

Blackwood’s magazine, volume 68: 231; 
Chambers’ Edinburg Journal, volume 14: 72; 
Colburn’s new monthly magazine, volume 89: 
504; De Bow’s commercial review, volume 9: 
504; Electric magazine, volume 22: 25; Electric 
Review, volume 92: 476; International maga- 
zine, volume 1: 218; North American Review, 
volume 71: 359; Quarterly Review, volume 
88: 1. 

For the Librarian of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
FLORENCE S. HELLMAN, 
Chief Bibliographer. 

It would be a fine thing if all agencies of 
all governmental units in this country were 
as thorough and as conscientious in their 
service as the Library of Congress was in this 
instance. But there is this impressive dem- 
onstration of a willingness to serve. And at 
least one Birmingham taxpayer does not need 
to be convinced that some of his taxes go to 
a useful purpose. 


Bos- 


Which Front Shall We Man? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 


ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Richard L. Neuberger entitled 
“Which Front Shall We Man?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Progressive of January 18, 1941] 
WHICH FRONT SHALL WE MAN? 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 
The war in Europe fascinates us. We are 


transfixed by it as a bird is by a serpent. 
As a result we are likely to overlook an im- 


portant line of defense right here at home. 
That defense line is the conservation and 
wise development of America’s natural re- 
sources. 

A century from now historians are likely 
to record the Tennessee Valley Authority as 
the outstanding accomplishment of the New 
Deal. There the Government has demon- 
strated that by cooperative effort it can raise 
the living standards of an entire region. 
Dams have been built, power generated, floods 
prevented, erosion checked, farms fertilized, 
hiils reforested. 

Once a proposal was made for regional 
authorities all over the Ifation patterned after 
the TVA. Whet happened to that proposal? 
Has the war obscured it? America will suffer 
if we permit disaster in Europe and Asia 
to divert our attention from disaster at home. 
No matter what happens in London or Berlin 
or along the Suez Canal, rivers rise and low- 
lands are ficoded and rich soil is washed away 
to the sea. 

THREE GOVERNMENT BUREAUS BOSS ONE RIVER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Hand in hand with rearmament and our 
program of national defense must go a de- 
fense of our natural resources. President 
Roosevelt wired the Reclamation Congress in 
the autumn that the wise use of our land and 
rivers was a part of defense. That sentiment 
must be translated into action. Where are 
the regional T. V. A. developments? Why 
have they not been pressed? 

There is one region in America naturally 
suited to an authority like T. V. A. This is 
the Pacific Northwest. Grand Coulee Dam, 
greatest structure ever constructed by man, 
is nearly finished. It is being erected by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. At Bonneville Dam 
jurisdiction is divided between two agencies. 
The Army engineers produce the power, and 
the Bonneville Power Authority sells it. 

Why three Government bureaus on one 
river? The Columbia River system is all part 
of one waterway. Every function on it is 
intertwined with other functions—naviga- 
tion, flood-control, reclamation, power, irri- 
gation, fisheries, soil conservation. There 
should be only one Government agency in 
charge of this program, and that agency 
should be a Columbia Basin Authority. On 
his recent visit to the Northwest, Senator 
GEorGE W. Norris recognized this fact. 


THIS GENERATION OWES AN EXPLANATION TO THE 
NEXT 

David Cushman Coyle once dedicated a 
book “to the next generation, to whom this 
generation owes an explanation.” We must 
not make the explanation any more difficult 
than it already is. Some of our modern To- 
ries talk abcut the debt we are going to sad- 
dle on the next generation. What do they 
think about leaving the next generation 
gaunt forests, crumbling hillsides, dried-up 
fields and orchards, eroded plains? 

In Harper’s Magazine, George R. Leighton 
once pointed out an unforgettable truth: “We 
have nothing but the earth; at last there is 
always a shore where the restless and disin- 
herited must halt.” From the earth must 
come the food we eat, the wood for houses 
and barracks, the metal for machinery and 
submarines, the cotton for clothes and ex- 
plosives. Everything that we accomplish, in 
war or in peace, is dependent on the earth. 

So conservation of the soil and our other 
resources is not something to be shoved on a 
shelf until Hitler is defeated. It must go 
hand in hand with our rearmament. If we 
fix our gaze on Suez and forget the crum- 
bling gullies and madcap rivers at home, we 
may lose everything. Natural resources are 
at the foundation of much of the progress of 
the United States. We owe more to our for- 
ests and valleys and waterways than we do to 
military conquest. 

THE ISSUE IS SQUARELY UP TO THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 

Consider the far West. Today, a century 

and a third after Lewis and Clark trekked 
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across the continent, nearly half of all the 
land in the Western States is owned by the 
Federal Government. This is the vast public 
domain. It is part of the Nation’s heritage. 
Two policies can be followed with this huge 
area, an area far larger than the Poland over 
which the present war began. 

The public domain can be cut loose under 
a policy of rugged individualism. It can be 
grazed bare, until the anchoring grass is gone 
and the topsoil starts to blow. Oil companies 
can be permitted to drill indiscriminately. 
Lumber mills can hack and hew at the na- 
tional forests. Rivers can be sluiced off here 
and there. Helter-skelter exploitation can be 
allowed. 

Or we can allow only enough trees to be 
cut down to keep the forests in balance. In 
other words, trees must be left behind to 
provide for seeding and reforestation and to 
maintain forests for the future. Rivers can 
be dammed and their overflow diverted onto 
thirsty acres which need irrigation. New 
agricultural areas can be opened up. Mining, 
grazing, and drilling can be rigidly controlled. 
Hydroelectricity can be used to pump recla- 
mation canals that will create orchards and 
fields where now only sagebrush grows. 

It is up to the American people what they 
want. -They can gaze at Europe and Asia to 
the exclusion of all else and leave the front 
line at home unmanned. And the rivers will 
lap over their banks, and soil will wash to the 
sea, and the forests will come down in a 
great wave, and the grazing lands will be 
gnawed and chewed away. But that is not 
what the American people want. They want 
to protect the land that is America, 


Distribution of Food in Invaded 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 


EDITORIAL BY CLAIRE CLARK KNIGHT 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial by Claire Clark Knight 
in the Bainbridge (N. Y.) News: 

[From the Bainbridge (N. Y.) News] 
CIVILIZATION HAS AN OBLIGATION 

Despite the problem of the possibility of 
the Nazis continuing their dishonorable con- 
duct in preventing food to reach the people 
of the invaded countries, civilization has the 
obligation to try to help these people. Her- 
bert Hoover, honorary chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Food for the Five Small 
Democracies, is ra'sing a voice in their behalf. 

Yet this organization knows as well as the 
British and American Governments that Ger- 
many has systematically looted her conquered 
territories of food and supplies. It knows 
that the blockade is England’s most deadly 
weapon, and that weakening of the blockade 
would weaken Great Britain’s ultimate power 
to destroy Nazi tyranny. 

Commenting on sending food to the suffer- 
ing, the New York Times says editorially that 
Mr. Hoover “can point to the safeguards with 
which he has surrounded his proposals—safe- 
guards resting not on German good faith, but 
on German performance. The distribution of 
food would be strictly in the hands of a neu- 
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tral agency as it was in Belgium during the 
whole of the World War. No more than 2 
weeks’ supply of imported food would be per- 
mitted inside any occupied country at any 
time. If any of this food should be diverted 
to German uses, or if Germany should resume 
looting of the occupied lands, the shipments 
from America would stop; and Germany 
would be branded finally and conclusively, in 
the minds of the conquered peoples them- 
selves, as the sole cause of the misery that 
would ensue. 

“It may be important,” continues the 
Times, “in the winning of the war and in the 
rebuilding of democracy, that responsibility 
should thus be pinned unmistakably onto 
Germany.” 

Can human sympathy and realities of the 
British blockade be correlated so as to benefit 
starving, helpless people? It would seem that 
human intelligence could find a way. 





The Truth About Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the New York Times entitled “The Truth 
About Defense.” 

I am one who believes the American 
people should have the basic information 
with respect to the progress of our de- 
fense program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as foliows: 

[From the New York Times] 
THE TRUTH ABOUT DEFENSE 

The American people need to be informed 
frankly concerning the progress or lack of 
progress of the defense program. They need 
this information for the sake of the program 
itself. Only through knowledge of where the 
gaps and bottlenecks and snags exist can 
their full efforts and cooperation be enlisted 
to end them. 

The country is not today getting a full 
and clear picture of our defense progress. 
What it is getting is secrecy broken by some 
optimistic statements and some warnings 
not to expect too much. At a few points 
the veil is lifted, while at others efforts are 
being made toward still stricter censorship 
of the news. 

In certain directions secrecy is obviously 
needed. No one would expect or want our 
forces to make known the details of an ad- 
vanced bomb sight or mine or airplane de- 
tector. And it is not always easy to draw 
the line between what should be secret and 
what public. It may be, for example, that 
it is undesirable to reveal exactly how many 
airplanes we have of each type on hand or 
being currently delivered. A balance must 
be achieved between the knowldge which 
one’s own people ought to have for their own 
guidance and knowledge potentially useful 
to a possible enemy, which that enemy's 
agents have presumably not been able to 
obtain for themselves. 

The mistake most frequently made by mili- 
tary organizations, however, is not to give 
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the enemy too much information but to keep 
their own people too much in the dark. 
The military mind seldom has great respect 
for lay opinion; it believes that public “in- 
terference” is a necessary nuisance to be re- 
duced to the greatest extent possible. But 
the history of warfare shows time and time 
again occasions when public opinion forced 
reforms on the military mind that would 
ee have been made too late or not 
at all. 

In the World War it was the campaign in 
the Northcliffe press that led to the organi- 
zation of the munitions supply and the pro- 
vision of adequate quantities of high- 
explosive shells. The same campaign con- 
tributed to the formation of the Coalition 
Ministry. The Northcliffe press must also 
be given substantial credit for its insistence 
on the importance of airplane production 
at that time. Yet Northcliffe had to fight 
the official censors, who would not allow him 
to print the stories his newspapers were 
receiving from the front on the ammunition 
shortage of the British forces there. In the 
present war, unfortunately, there was no 
Northcliffe in France; the French people had 
implicit faith in their military leaders and 
in the strength of their defenses; but the 
French military leaders were too wedded to 
outmoded methods of warfare to provide the 
necessary tanks and airplanes or even to agi- 
tate for them with sufficient vigor. If the 
real facts had been known to the French 
public, reforms might have been forced in 
time. 


As long as this country remains even in 
a technical state of peace, certainly its course 
regarding the publicity to be given to de- 
fense progress is reasonably clear. It ought 
to publish at regular intervals, probably each 
month, fairly comprehensive statements of 
the progress of the defense program. When 
new ships are commissioned, the country 
should learn of them. There should be a 
monthly statement of our military airplane 
production, with at least enough analysis to 
be meaningful. Actual combat planes, for 
example, should be separated from mere 
training planes; perhaps bombers should be 
differentiated from pursuit planes. There 
should certainly be no effort to suppress at 
one point information that has already been 
made public at another. The American peo- 
ple have a right to know what their country 
has to fight with. If the country is strong, 
it does little harm for a potential enemy to 
know it. If the country is weak at some 
point, the authorities will naturally en- 
deavor to conceal this weakness. But the 
worst thing that could possibly happen would 
be to conceal this weakness from their own 
people while failing to conceal it from an 
enemy. If the public knows where our weak- 
nesses are, it can be counted on to throw 
its energies into ending them. 





The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
England’s battleship bearing Lord Hali- 
fax, coming up the Chesapeake, dodged 
Fort McHenry. 

The lease-lend bill will darken demo- 
cratic skies here to redden them over 
there, 
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Democracy in Europe is much more 
precious than democracy here to the 
interventionists. 

In the age of jazz patriots, a Congress- 
man is a man who gives your life for his 
country. 

The “war deal” intends to blind with 
powder and blood the common people to 
the failures of the New Deal. 

We went the second mile to the outer 
front gate to welcome the lord to the 
arsenal of democracy—then promised 
him everything we have and thanked him 
for rescuing us. 

In the annual message, opposition was 
expressed to “clipping the eagle’s wings 
to feather anyone’s nest.” After 4 weeks 
we cannot figure it out, because all the 
warmongers are on Franklin’s side. 

Also, something was said about the 
soft-hearted and the soft-headed. The 
isolationists, of course, are the former, but 
the latter must be those who think we and 
England can invade the Continent. 

A modern Caesar’s pledge: I pledge 
allegiance to the flag and the deficit for 
which it stands; one family, indispensa- 
ble, with captaincies and divorces for 
all.—Anon. 





Federal Guaranty of Life-Insurance 
Policies Up to $5,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the fall of 1940, I announced that when 
Congress met January 3, 1941, I expected 
to introduce a bill providing for Federal 
guaranty of life-insurance policies up to 
the amount of $5,000. The bill is now 
being drawn and is expected to be ready 
for introduction in a short time. There 
are many problems to be considered in 
connection with this matter and which 
are being given serious consideration be- 
fore the introduction of the bill. 

It will be along the lines of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation for the 
commercial banks. The banks pay a 
very low fee to the insurance corpora- 
tion to guarantee each deposit up to 
$5,000 in amount. The fee that would 
have to be paid by an insurance company 
under the plan now being considered 
will be so small that no insurance com- 
pany will likely object to the plan be- 
cause of the expense involved. 

The representatives of the very large 
companies will probably object to the 
plan because they now have such an ad- 
vantage over their smaller competitors 
by reason of their size. 

The adoption of the plan will not only 
give protection to the policyholders in all 
the companies that are acceptable to the 
proposed insurance corporation but it 
will have a tendency to prevent the fur- 
ther undue concentration of insurance 
reserves in a few banks in one city. 
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Fifty-nine and six-tenths percent of all 
the life-insurance policy reserves in the 
United States are within a 10-mile radius 
at this time. 

Iam receiving suggestions daily which 
I appreciate and which are being given 
careful consideration. 





World War Veterans of the United States 


Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 


LETTER FROM GEORGE WALSH, OF THE 
WORLD WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to permission granted, 
I insert a letter written by George Walsh, 
national vice commander and chairman 
legislative committee, World War Vet- 
erans of the United States Merchant 
Marine, as follows: 

JANUARY 6, 1941. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: During the World War 
the American merchant marine was a me- 
dium of contact for the fighting forces of 
the A. E. F. who were at least 3,000 miles 
from their base. The merchant marine ran 
the much-needed troops and tonnage, rifles, 
ammunition, planes, food, clothing, medical 
and other supplies across mine-filled and U- 
boat-infested Atlantic Ocean. These boys, 
for a great number were only boys, gave their 
all in answer to the call of their President, 
Woodrow Wilson. Some gave in the loss of 
their lives, others suffered mental and physi- 
cal tortures, while others lost their personal 
belongings. Their lot was that part of a war 
risk whose men, ships, and property in casu- 
alties outnumber the men, ships, and prop- 
erty losses of the United States Navy. They 
were the men who manned the many Ameri- 
can ships that were sent to Davy Jones’ locker 
because U-boats maintained a certain liveli- 
ness on the high seas. They were the men 
who, because of a torpedo finding its mark, 
usually in the boiler or engine rooms of the 
ships, were boiled alive by steam from ex- 
ploded boilers and ruptured pipe lines. 
They were the survivors of sinking ships in 
the midocean whom crews of German sub- 
marines failed to aid. They were the men 
aboard ships whose fighting defense was a 
naval gun crew that did their level best to 
fight off an attack with guns located on the 
fore and aft of the ship main deck. Many 
times these guns were under the firing range 
of the guns of the U-boats. Some of the 
ships did not even have a gun for protection. 
Sometimes they ran the gantlet through the 
submarine zone and had protection of a con- 
voy. These sea veterans were men who saw 
dangerous war service without an even chance 
to fight back. And today these veteran mar- 
iners would not hesitate to give their all 
again, should their country be in need of 
their services. 

The Congress has failed during all these 
years to properly and adequately recognize 
these veterans of the United States merchant 
marine who served so splendidly during the 
World War of 1917-18. 

There is a bill before the Congress that 
simply calls for a just recognition of the 
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valiant service of the men of the merchant 
marine by granting domiciliary and hospital 
care to those veterans of the wartime mer- 
chant marine who find it impossible, as age 
advances, to adequately or properly care for 
themselves. 

Appreciating any interest you may be able 
to take in this matter through your own 
individual efforts or through arousing the 
interest of your colleagues in Congress, I am, 

Sincerely, 
WorRLD War VETERANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE, 
GEORGE WALSH, 
National Vice Commander and 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 





Veterans’ Facility in Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
my purpose in asking for this time is to 
make a short statement in reference to 
the construction of the new veterans’ 
facility in Maryland and comment briefly 
upon certain provisions in the appro- 
priation bill upon which we have just 
voted. 

I was for a number of years most in- 
terested in trying to bring about an 
authorization for the establishment of a 
veterans’ facility in Maryland, located in 
Baltimore or vicinity. It was a great 
accomplishment for the veterans of 
Maryland and their friends when legis- 
lation bringing this about became law. 

Shortly after the passage of the au- 
thority law, the Maryland delegation took 
an active part in the hearings before the 
committee trying to bring about, as early 
as possible, the necessary appropriation 
to make the new 300-bed facility in 
Maryland a reality. In the second de- 
ficiency appropriation bill of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, which was passed during 
the summer of 1940, initial funds for the 
new hospital were supplied. On April 18, 
1940, I discussed this matter at some 
length in the House and again on July 
25, 1940, I made an additional statement 
on the subject. 

Upon consultation with the Veterans’ 
Administration today, I was advised that 
the sum of $825,000 has been allocated 
definitely for the building of a new hos- 


- pital at Fort Howard in 1941. The bill 


before us today carries an additional ap- 
propriation of $103,000 for the comple- 
tion of construction at Fort Howard, 
which amount will become available in 
1942. As was stated during the hearings 
on the pending bill in the testimony of 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, on page 309 of the 
hearings: 

The amount requested for Fort Howard, 
Md., is to supplement the funds currently 
available in Public, 668, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, approved June 27, 1940, in order to 
provide an adequate sum to accomplish the 
construction determined essential to a com- 
plete operating plant. 





The afore-mentioned appropriation 
brings the total to $928,000, and I am 
advised by the Veterans’ Administration 
that this sum will complete the new hos- 
pital at Fort Howard, provide for the 
construction of a central heating plant 
for the fort and the remodeling of all of 
the old buildings, thereby bringing to 
Maryland at the end of this year, or cer- 
tainly in early 1942, one of the most mod- 
ern veterans’ facilities in the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Members of 
the House, as they from time to time 
journey through Maryland, will make it 
a point to visit Fort Howard. The fort 
faces on Chesapeake Bay and at this 
time has a number of splendid buildings 
which were formerly occupied by the 
United States Army, but which have been 
made available to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The interest of the Appropriations 
Committee in this problem is much ap- 
preciated. My comrades, the veterans 
of Maryland and vicinity, their depend- 
ents and friends can now look for- 
ward with real satisfaction and assur- 
ance to the establishment of the splendid 
new hospital in our State. It is of par- 
ticular satisfaction to me that Fort How- 
ard, located in my home county, has been 
selected as the site. 





Betraying Our Country ?—National 
Defense or C. I. 0.? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration has frightened our people 
into believing that we are dependent for 
self-preservation upon Great Britain; 
that unless we send aid to her immedi- 
ately, we shall ultimately either be de- 
stroyed or forced to fight a long and 
bloody war. 

So, timid, thoroughly frightened, dis- 
mayed, we sit back and permit the ad- 
ministration to drag us into a war for 
which we are in no way prepared. Then, 
when the Congress appropriates billions 
of dollars of the taxpayers’ money, the 
administration’s “fifth column” deliber- 
ately interferes with preparations for 
national defense. 

This administration turns over to those 
who place before the preservation of our 
country the welfare, the prosperity, the 
financial gain of their own groups, the 
power which enables Sidney Hillman and 
those who follow his belief to stop the 
wheels of industry, upon which we de- 
pend for national existence. 

The administration has shown that it 
prefers the good will of Sidney Hillman 
and his outfit to national defense. Proof 
of that is found in the morning press, 
which states that an order amounting to 
$10,298,126 was denied to Henry Ford, the 
lowest bidder, because he will not submit 
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to a closed shop; that is, because he will 
not agree that American citizens cannot 
work in his plant until they have joined 
the C. I. O. 

National defense or C.I.0.? President 
Roosevelt has made his choice. The first 
lady, evidently speaking for herself and 
the President, said that the Government 
can take over Ford. Perhaps the Presi- 
dent intends to take over Ford and give 
the plant to the Communists, which, in 
time of need, would prove to be the “fifth 
column” within our gates. Today the 
same issue is presented to Congress. 
Shall it be national defense or the good 
will of the C. I. O.? 

This administration can no longer avoid 
the issue. It must fish or cut bait. It 
must determine whether it will serve the 
country or the Communists, disguised as 
social reformers. It must decide now, 
not at some time in the future, whether 
the Army and the Navy shall have the 
matériel and the equipment to success- 
fully meet the attacks of those the admin- 
istration has invited to make war upon us. 

I charge, upon my responsibility as a 
Representative, that this administration 
is deliberately sabotaging our national 
defense. For proof, I cite the fact, which 
no one can dispute, that Government 
orders for national defense, calling for 
the production, in the first instance, of 
$26,000,000, and a later order of $20,- 
000,000, placed with the Allis-Chalmers 
Co. at Milwaukee, Wis., are not being 
filled because Local 248, C. I. O., and 
Harold Christoffel, who is a Communist, 
has closed the plant. He is able to close 
that plant because the President of the 
United States violates his constitutional 
Oath of office, in that he refuses to pro- 
tect men who want to work. 

A similar situation occurred at Dayton, 
Ohio, where the Army Air Corps was in- 
terested to the amount of $1,550,000. 

At Allis-Chalmers in Wisconsin, the 
plant was closed because the C. I. O. 
would not let A. F. of L. employees work. 
At Dayton, Ohio, the plant was closed 
because the A. F. of L. would not let the 
C. I. O. work. 

Giving aid and comfort to Hitler are 
the strikes at Milwaukee, Wis.; Elizabeth, 
N. J.; East Moline, Ill.; Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Dayton, Ohio; Kenosha, Wis.; and many 
other places. 

This administration has got to an- 
swer to the American people the ques- 
tion: Are you interested in national de- 
fense only if it comes through and in 
accordance with the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, the 
Wages and Hours Act? In short, shall 
those who insist upon a higher wage, 
upon increased profits, be permitted to 
jeopardize the future of our country be- 
cause this administration has not the 
courage to act? 

And one more question I want to put 
to the Members of this House. Are we— 
not collectively but each one of us indi- 
vidually—not charged with the responsi- 
bility of at once passing legislation to 
remedy this situation? 

True, labor organizations have declared 
for a no-strike policy on defense work. 
Nevertheless, the strikes are occurring 
and no longer can the Congress dodge the 
issue. 

The question must be answered. Why 
wait until the people who sent us here, 
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by their scorn, their anger, their indigna- 
tion, whip us into action? 

Let us prove our patriotism by insisting 
upon national defense. 





A Plea for Legislation To Encourage 
Extension of Public Ownership 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN M. COF- 
FEE, OF WASHINGTON, AT A LUNCHEON 
OF THE PEOPLE’S LOBBY, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I delivered an address 
at a luncheon of the People’s Lobby here, 
which was broadcast nationally and 
heard in every section of the United 
States, in which I discussed the subject 
of public ownership, a controversial topic 
which has been too much ignored at the 
very time when the imperative need of 
its acceptance within reasonable limits is 
apparent to most intelligent people. But 
I will let the speech argue its own merits. 
It is as follows: 

PuBLIC OWNERSHIP OF CHIEF NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES Is NECESSARY FOR TOTAL DEFENSE 
There is strange irony in the fact that we 

are now, and will be, spending billions to de- 
fend our country from possible attack and 
to keep ocean lanes open for the importation 
of strategic minerals, while we simultaneously 
allow enormously wealthy private owners of 
major natural resources here to waste or ex- 
haust the minerals within our borders, gouge 
the public as consumers, while proclaiming 
the need for conservation. In a period of crisis 
we find ourselves at the mercy of monopolists 
who are greedily demanding too often their 
pound of flesh in advance before cooper- 
ating with Uncle Sam. Our experience for 
decades has demonstrated that unless our 
Government takes over certain of our most 
essential natural resources so that they can 
be developed efficiently, discriminately and for 
the general good of all we will suffer un- 
accountable hardships and injustices. Total 
defense is incompatible with monopoly con- 
trol and exploitation of resources. The pub- 
lic welfare demands the subordination of pri- 
vate manipulations of these minerals and 
prodigal out-pourings of nature to the patri- 
otic considerations of the future of our coun- 
try. Regulation is a fully proven failure. 

MONOPOLISTS OBSTRUCT NATIONAL DEFENSE 

During the past tragic year we have wit- 
nessed the sad spectacle of certain monop- 
olists who control the output of essential re- 
sources in America insisting upon statutory 
eliminations of restrictions in bidding, fa- 
voritism in the form of depreciation in income 
taxes, eradication of all limitations upon 
profits in Government contracts, arbitrary 
fixation of values upon plant improvements. 


THE PURPOSE OF MY BILL 


In view of the critical situation I have rein- 
troduced my bill to have the Government 
acquire the four great energy source natural 
resources—coal, oil, water power, and gas—to 
be coordinated, and operated by technicians, 
to assure all of us fair prices, adequate sup- 
plies, and sensible distribution. 


I have an- 
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other very definite object in view. We now 
recognize that lack of access at reasonable cost 
to natural resources is a major cause of inter- 
national wars, and that such organization of 
world trade as is essential to peace cannot 
be assured while basic natural resources are 
privately owned. 

To guarantee to consumers the right to use 
the cheaper electrical energy my bill makes 
possible, it empowers the operating corpora- 
tion which it sets up to acquire plants for 
the manufacture of appliances and equip- 
ment necessary for the use of electrical 
energy. 

In acquiring iron and steel companies, and 
the natural resources they own, actual worth 
and past net earnings are to be considered, 
while the corporation is to fix prices to be 
charged for the four natural resources af- 
fected. Some 30 or more dollar-a-year oil 
experts identified with the National Defense 
Commission are drawn from the major oil 
companies. The Navy Department is now 
placing immense orders for crude oil and its 
derivatives with the companies with which 
these experts have until recently been iden- 
tified. 

My bill proposes to end this unconscionable 
and altogether too common practice, and give 
the independents now excluded a fair chance. 


OIL INDUSTRY MAKES PROFIT 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue re- 
ports that at the end of 1937 the total assets 
of the 308 corporations manufacturing pe- 
troleum and other mineral oil products, which 
reported net income that year, were $6,514,- 
009,000. Surplus and undivided profits were 
$1,128,000,000, while $273,000,000 were paid 
in dividends. Of these 308 concerns there 
were 18, each of which had total assets of 
over $100,000,000. These 18 had more than 
80 percent not only of the assets of all, but 
of the surplus and undivided profits, and 
paid over three-fourths of all the dividends. 

The top 5 of the oil giants of this total of 
308, who reported no net income, neverthe- 
less dispersed three millions in dividends and 
had surpius and undivided profits of fifty- 
four million. At the close of 1939 the Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey had assets of $2,035,- 
000,000. 

The Natural Resources Board some time 
ago said that in the case of the petroleum 
industry the law of capture has been strongly 
anticonservational in its effect. 

“Surplus plant capacity has been the chief 
factor in promoting ruinous competition, 
which in turn has brought on weight reduc- 
tion, loss of capital, and physical waste of 
resources. 

“At the present time in one field enough 
gas is being blown into the air to supply all 
domestic consumers in the United States.” 


WASTE OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


The waste in bituminous coal mining is 
20 percent. Such avoidable losses can seldom 
be prevented under private ownership be- 
cause of grievous competitive conditions. 
Such profligacy in peace is abhorrent. In a 
period of intensified defense effort it is tanta- 
mount to encouraging sabotage. In an in- 
dustrial civilization the energy resources 
constitute the foundation of its very struc- 
ture. 

Waste, waste, waste! We see monuments 
to the ruthless despoliation of nature’s prolific 
production in many States of our Union. 
Ghost towns in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Washington, and Oregon are graphic 
illustrations of the folly of our failure to 
regard growing timber as a crop, to log selec- 
tively, to plan for the future in timber 
cutting. 

Waste of our fishing resources has destroyed 
vast areas of inlets and ocean which should 
have continued as sources of income and 
livelihood to fishermen down through the 
centuries. To provide sport for the well-to-do 
and free food for railroad builders we drove 
the mighty buffalo from the plains. Only in 
recent years have concerted efforts been made 
to conserve the whale and the seal. The last 
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mighty stands of timber are rapidly being cut 
down. When will our people awaken? 


THE TRAGEDY OF ALUMINUM 


Our country is now launched upon a great 
Gefense program, yet one company controls 
100 percent of aluminum production so that 
we must treat with that corporation almost 
on its own terms to insure continuous pro- 
duction of airplane and related mechanized 
equipment for our services. Recently Sena- 
tor O’MaHoney pointed out that the monop- 
Olistic practices of this company have 
seriously delayed defense production. Al- 
though the potential capacity of the United 
States to produce aluminum is such that, 
properly organized, it might not have been 
necessary to make any curtailment, the Ad- 
visory Council on National Defense has been 
compelled to set up schedules of priority, by 
which supplies of aluminum needed for 
civilian purposes are being cut off in order 
to concentrate the supply for defense orders. 
Here is a highly concentrated metal industry 
which has not been able as yet to respond to 
the defense needs of the country, because 
apparently it has been keeping supplies down 
in order to keep prices up, according to a 
report just issued by the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. The report adds, sig- 
nificantly, that this is “a policy which it 
must be admitted is not peculiar to this one 
industry alone.” 

It is amazing to note that while American 
output in 1939 amounted to 327,000,000 
pounds of aluminum, German production 
for that year exceeded 400,000,000 pounds, al- 
though prior to Hitler’s advent German out- 
put was virtually nonexistent. 

This is the system of monopoly contro] to 
which my bill addresses itself. 

SOME DATA ON MONOPOLY OWNERSHIP 


G. A. Roush, in his book Strategic Min- 
eral Supplies, says, “The Aluminum Co. of 
America owns or controls most of the known 
reserves and is the only primary producer” 
(p. 209). Leith and Liddell, in their book, 
The Mineral Resources of the United States 
and Its Capacity for Production, assert, 
“Three copper companies control 26,000,000 
cubic tons of copper reserves, the total re- 
serves estimated to exist in the United 
States” (pp. 55-56). 

he hearings of the T. N. E. C. show that 
“approximately 10 companies own half of 
the proved oil reserves of the United States” 
(p. 7673, pt. 14). In the Minerals Yearbook 
for 1939 we find that three companies pro- 
duce 98 percent of American potash (p. 1330). 
Fortune magazine, August 1940, says, “Four 
holding companies control one-half of the 
production, transmission, and distribution 
facilities of natural gas” (p. 56). 

With respect to anthracite coal, the report 
by N. L. Ernst, of the Pennsylvania Anthra- 
cite Coal Industry Commission, finds that 
“Pennsylvania possesses 95 percent of Ameri- 
can anthracite coal reserves; 65 percent of 
all coal lands now being mined are divided 
between eight companies” (pp. 2-4). In the 
final report issued in 1938 the same com- 
mission declared, “On January 1, 1937, 10 
railroad companies owned or controlled, 
through leases, 95 percent of the total esti- 
mated recoverable tonnage of anthracite coal. 
One company alone controlled 56 percent” 
(p. 438). 

The Encyclopedia of Social Sciences states, 
“Four families control the major proportions 
of forest lands in the Great Lakes region” 
(vol. 15, p. 470). 

Hearings of the T. N. E. C. show that “the 
four largest companies contro] 41 percent of 
all the tonnage of bituminous coal reported 
by all the companies operating in America” 
(pt. 1, pp. 88-90). 

The limitations of time have permitted me 
to give you but a brief sampling of the stu- 
pendous concentration of monopoly control 
and ownership of the natural resources of 
America, but the figures thus adduced should 
convince the public that there is paramount 
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need for the adoption of such a bill as I 
have presented. Such coordination of the 
four great energy source natural resources, 
as my bill provides, is indispensable to a 
sound foundation of our industrial life. 
Upon such a foundation rests the great hope 
for the speediest termination of the present 
war and the effective and practical total-de- 
fense preparation of our own country. 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter re- 
ceived by me recently: 


LeEROM AIR SALEs, 
Fargo, N. Dak., January 27, 1941. 
Hon. Congressman BuRDICK, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BurpDIcK: We are writ- 
ing to inform you of the situation which is 
arising in connection with the civilian pilot 
training program, and we wish your support. 

The Civilian Pilot Training Administration 
has requested an appropriation of $41,220,000 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1. The 
Bureau of the Budget cut this to $18,000,000. 
This requested appropriation will probably be 
subjected to another slash by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Apparently other than the 
industry itself and the handful of far-sighted 
Government officials, no one in Washington 
has any conception of the tremendous value 
civilian pilot training is giving our national 
defense. 

Some Congressmen think that flight con- 
tractors who actually mortgaged all their pos- 
sessions to carry out their contracts are get- 
ting rich from the proceeds thereof. Others 
believe that civilian pilot training is of ut- 
terly no value to the national-defense pro- 
gram. The impressions of the value of civil- 
ian pilot training of most of the remainder 
of the Congress have been formed by criticism 
of the program from sources usually not quali- 
fied to judge and by reading occasional attacks 
upon the training program. Obviously, the 
training program cannot expect support while 
this impression exists in the minds of a ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress; nor can 
these gentlemen be criticized for not support- 
ing the program, when in their own minds 
they have the thought that the program is 
not necessary for our national defense at a 
time when all other activities must be cur- 
tailed in the interest of this defense. 

The Congress must be shown in facts and 
figures what the civilian pilot-training pro- 
gram means to the Nation today. Time is 
very short, and immediate action must be 
taken. All of the flight operators in the 
United States have been so busy in the last 
12 months turning over to the Nation 50,000 
pilots that we have not had time to stop and 
sing our own praises. 

Today we are on the verge of being sold 
out by a handful of uninformed and misin- 
formed individuals. We can prevent this in 
only one way—by telling our story in its en- 
tirety to you men who represent us in our 
National Government. Unless we do this 
job and do it well, it is my opinion that the 
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end of the civilian pilot training program is 
definitely in sight. 

The civilian pilot training program was 
originally approved to operate for a period 
of 5 years. All flight operators desiring to 
participate in this program were required to 
maintain certain requirements which in- 
volved the purchase of more airplanes, para- 
chutes, and other equipment necessary for an 
approved flight school. We were glad to pur- 
chase this additional equipment with the 
prospect of Government contracts for a 5- 
year period. However, after 1 year of opera- 
tion we find ourselves deeply in debt and 
faced with a grave problem, should Congress 
fail to approve the requests of the Civilian 
Pilot Training Administration. 

At the present time the Civilian Pilot 
Training Association is requesting that we 
have additional office space and classrooms 
on the airport. We must now make a deci- 
sion as to whether it would be wise for us 
to invest more money in the hope that 
Congress will approve the appropriation for 
the year beginning July 1 or else discontinue 
our Government contracts for the balance of 
the year. 

This is a problem that affects the oper- 
ators all over the United States, and we are 
asking you to support in every way possible 
the Civilian Pilot Training Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lrerom Arr SALEs, 
R. E. Coie, Jr. 





Support for H. R. 160—To Buy Capital 
Stock of 12 Central Federal Reserve 
Banks 
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RESOLUTION OF THE INSTITUTE OF CON- 
STITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT, LOS AN- 
GELES, CALIF. 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, naturally I am greatly encour- 
aged by the evidence of support for my 
bill for the purchase by Congress of the 12 
central Federal Reserve banks contained 
in the following resolution: 


Whereas the Federal Reserve System is in 
effect the central bank of the United States 
Government; and 

Whereas the functions of central banks are 
quasi governmental and include carrying out 
broad public policies, as officially stated by the 
Federal Reserve System in its bulletin for 
December 1940 (p. 1278); and 

Whereas the Federal Reserve System it 
privately owned, without $1 of its capital 
stock belonging to the Government; and 

Whereas the fealty of its officers and em- 
ployees now properly runs to its private stock- 
holders, and would run to the public interest 
if it were publicly owned; and 

Whereas the determination and execution 
of public policies by private persons and cor- 
porations subverts democratic representative 
government and results in this instance in 
making Congress the ministerial ratifier, 
legalizer, and helpless witness of recommenda- 
tions privately formulated by the Federal 
Reserve System, with disastrous effects on the 
Nation as a whole as in the deliberate credit 
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deflation of 1920-21 and the credit inflation 
of 1928-29; and 

Whereas Congress in the public interest 
should determine the economic and financial 
policies of the Nation and by buying the capi- 
tal stock of the Federal Reserve System make 
the Federal Reserve System its ministerial 
agency for executing them; and 

Whereas when publicly owned the Federal 
Reserve System can act for the accommoda- 
tion of commerce, industry, and agriculture, 
as required in the 19383 amendment to section 
8 of the Federal Reserve Act; and 

Whereas that end can be reached by bas- 
ing credit on the self-liquidating costs ac- 
tually paid out for making and distributing 
tangible salabie goods for the use of our 
own people, instead of using its present dan- 
gerous powers to monetize any sound asset 
by which speculative and purely financial in- 
terests are served liberally while private en- 
terprise and small business languishes and 
sees its rightful domain ruled by private 
corporations whose fiats rival the power of 
the people’s constitutional government; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States vests power to control banks and credit 
and currency in Congress, and without the 
enlightened exercise of that power the people 
have no defense against malicious or uncon- 
scious devices of financial exploitation and 
spoliation; 

Now, therefore, the undersigned organiza- 
tion and persons respectfully urge upon Con- 
gress the speedy enactment of the Voorhis 
bill (H. R. 160, formerly H. R. 8209), to buy 
the capital stock of the Federal Reserve 


System. Tue INSTITUTE OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT, 
Los Angeles, Cali}. 
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MINORITY VIEWS AS FILED IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert herein the minority views on H. R. 
1776 as filed today in the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 

MINorrry VIEWS ON H. R. 1776 


We are for all aid to Britain short of war, 
and short of sacrificing our own defense and 
our own freedom. The British, in their val- 
iant struggle which has aroused our deepest 
sympathy, meed planes, guns, and war 
material. 

We are for this objective without delay. 
We believe this objective can be accomplished 
without granting enormous power to the 
President, which the founders of the Re- 
public wisely decreed should remain with 
Congress as the representatives of the people. 
If there is any delay in reaching this objec- 
tive, it would be caused by this unprece- 
dented bid for Presidential power. 

We would willingly support a straight- 
forward bill which would grant Britain 
$2,000,000,000 worth of credit. 

This would eliminate the step of giving the 
President absolute power over every concern 
in this country manufacturing war mate- 
rials. This would not permit him to be the 
director of the war in England, a position 
which is fraught with great danger to the 





American people. If we assume the direc- 
tion of the war, we underwrite the success of 
the war. The ultimate result must be the 
American people will pay the full costs of the 
war and that means we will be obligated to 
put our material resources and our men into 
the struggle. 

Granting credits which England needs will 
fully meet the situation of today and it will 
lessen materially the likelihood of our going 
into the war. Our naval and military ex- 
perts agree that our Nation is in no danger of 
attack, that with our vast resources and geo- 
graphical position our situation is not com- 
parable to that of nations of continental 
Europe. 

This power requested is too much to give 
any man at a time when the country is at 
peace. As Secretary Cordell Hull once said: 
“This is too much power for a bad man to 
have, or for a good man to want.” 

WHAT IS NEEDED 

We have been given two reasons for new 
laws: 1. Britain is running short, not of 
money, not of assets, but of dollar exchange. 
2. We need to coordinate British procure- 
ment with our own defense efforts. 

WHAT THIS BILL DOES NOT DO 

This bill does not provide dollar-exchange 
for Britain, and is not needed to procure co- 
ordination of our defense efforts. 

This bill will not provide any additional 
war supplies for aid to Britain within the 
60 or 90 days of her alleged crisis, unless the 
President uses the power provided to dispose 
of part of our arms or our Navy, which he 
and his cabinet officers have specifically de- 
nied they could spare. 

There has been much talk of “restrictive” 
committee amendments. The amendments 
adopted do not prohibit our convoying mer- 
chantmen, do not require our Army or Navy 
Officers to determine our own defense needs, 
do not place a constitutional 2-year limita- 
tion on the life of the bill. 

WHAT THIS BILL DOES 


Using the slogan of “Aid to Britain,” and 
under the title of “Promoting Defense,” this 
bill gives the President unlimited, unprece- 
dented, and unpredictable powers—literally 
to seize anything in this country and to give 
it to any other country, without limit in 
law. He may sell or give away our Navy, our 
planes, our arms, our secrets, and use any 
proceeds from such sales for similar pur- 
poses; he need come to Congress only for 
appropriations to restore our Navy, our 
planes, our arms. 

John Bassett Moore, world-famous author- 
ity on international and constitutional law, 
says: “The pending bill assumes to transfer 
the war-making power from the Congress, 
where the Constitution lodges it, to the Exec. 
utive. * * * The tide of totalitarianism in 
government * * * has not only reached 
our shores, but has gone far to destroy con- 
stitutional barriers, which, once broken 
down, are not likely to be restored.” Re- 
member, we cannot repeal war, we cannot 
repeal bankruptcy, and we cannot repeal 
dictatorship. Under this bill we surrender 
our democratic way of life now, for fear of 
a future threat to our democratic way of 
life. The oldest and last constitutional 
democracy surrenders its freedom under the 
pretext of avoiding war, with the probable 
result that the newest dictatorship will soon 
go to war. 

OUR PROPOSAL 


We have offered in committee, and will 
offer again on the floor, the following con- 
structive, democratic program to aid Britain 
and to keep us out of war: 

1. A $2,000,000,000 credit to Britain, to be 
used in this country for purchasing arms 
when her dollar balance for this purpose is 
exhausted, requiring reasonable collateral 
security if available. 

2. Permit the sale by our Government of 
arms to Britain only when our highest Army 
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and Navy officers certify in writing such arms 
are not necessary for our national defense. 

3. A 1-year time limit on all extraordinary 
powers. Congress meets again next year and 
can easily extend the time limit if our inter- 
ests require it. 

4. Provide that no vessels of the United 
States Navy shall be disposed of without the 
consent of Congress. 

5. Prohibit the use of our ports for repair 
bases for belligerent ships. We must not 
bring the war to American ports. 

6. Prohibit the use of American vessels to 
transfer exports to belligerents. 

7. Prohibit the convoying of merchantmen 
by our Navy. One sunken ship might plunge 
us into war. 

Our program would permit the coordina- 
tion of all foreign purchases through the 
Office of Production Management, instead of 
making the President the director-general of 
the war in Europe. Our Government now 
has power to fix priorities and forbid exports, 
so no additional powers are needed to enforce 
coordination. At our hearings Mr. Knudsen 
was asked, “You have sufficient power now to 
coordinate the procurement of materials?” 
Mr. Knudsen answered, “Yes.” If, instead of 
coordination, we demand domination; if we 
assume what Secretary Stimson called “the 
general strategy” of the war, we assume the 
responsibility for its outcome—and that leads 
to sending an expeditionary force overseas. 

Congress should specify the nations to re- 
ceive aid. To leave it wide open would mean 
the President could, now that we have lifted 
the moral embargo, give aid to Russia by 
sending planes and war materials. Congress 
is to be in session for some months. It can 
extend aid to other countries if it is necessary. 


CONCLUSION 


This is the most important and far-reach- 
ing bill this House has ever considered. It 
involves a complete change in the way of life 
of our Republic, both internal and in our 
foreign relations. We should face this legis- 
lation calmly and courageously as intelligent 
patriots, without panic or partisanship. We 
do not solve these problems merely by passing 
them all on to one man. Control of the purse 
and control of the war-making power belong 
to Congress. The safety and security of the 
American people demand they remain with 


Congress. 
HAMILTON FIsH. 


CHARLES A. EATON. 
EpItH N. RoGErs. 
RoeertT B. CHIPERFIELD, 
JOHN M. Vorys. 

Karu E. Mounopr. 
BarTEt J. JONKMAN, 
FRANCES P. Botton, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 


TABLES FURNISHED BY THE UNITED 
STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following tables 
furnished by the United States Maritime 
Commission but not included in the 
printed hearings of the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill: 
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Notable Inaugural Address of Governor 
Schricker, of Indiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
{IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, January 31, 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON, HENRY F. SCHRICKER 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 14 a homespun Hoosier, known and 
beloved throughout the length and 
breadth of the Hoosier State, took the 
oath of office as Governor of Indiana 
with impressive ceremonies in the ro- 
tunda of the State capitol at Indianapolis. 

Henry F. Schricker, the only Demo- 
cratic State candidate who weathered 
the political gale that blew tempestu- 
ously in Indiana on election day, is a sin- 
cere, genuine, able man of the people, a 
worthy successor of those great paladins 
of democracy, Thomas A. Hendricks and 
Thomas R. Marshall, who went from the 
statehouse at Indianapolis to the Vice 
Presidential chair at Washington. Mr. 
Schricker’s devotion to the democratic 
ideals handed down to us from the 
founding fathers, his sound philosophy 
and breadth of vision mark him as a very 
unusual man, and who knows but that in 
the fullness of time he may follow the 
trek of Hendricks and Marshall to Wash- 
ington? 

A friend of Governor Schricker, who 
is also a friend of mine, has sent to me 
a copy of the Governor’s inaugural ad- 
dress, with the simple comment: 

It was outstanding, and it sounded the 
sentiment of all conscientious citizens on 
good government. 


By unanimous consent of the House, I 
present Governor Schricker’s inaugural 
address for printing in the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, as follows: 


Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the general assembly, and fellow 
Hoosiers, this day marks the beginning of a 
new administration in the political history 
of Indiana, and I stand before you with un- 
affected humility to assume the responsibili- 
ties of the high cffice of Governor, which a 
free and noble people have so generously 
bestowed upon me. To me it is a day of 
awe and reverent devotion, and to you, my 
fellow citizens, I trust it will be a day of 
earnest prayer and increasing faith in the 
processes of democratic government. 

You are assembled tcday under the dome 
of this majestic State House to witness the 
transfer of executive authority from the 
hands of one Hoosier to another, and by 
your presence pay tribute to him who now 
retires from this exacting service and also to 
encourage him who faces the grave and un- 
chartered responsibilities of the future. 
Without this wholehearted encouragement 
and without your sympathetic understand- 
ing the strongest of men might well shrink 
from the task that lies before us. The spirit- 
ual worth and the patriotic unity of our peo- 


ple is the priceless heritage of this hour, and 
I fervently pray that God will give me the 
wisdom, the courage, and the strength to 
meet these responsibilities, and thus do my 
part in preserving the blessings of a free gov- 
ernment for our people. 

We are reminded again, on this occasion, of 
the precious privileges and rare opportunities 
for unselfish services which have been so 
carefully woven into the rich tapestry of 
American citizenship. All of the material 
wealth of the world fades into insignificance 
when compared to the processes of a free gov- 
ernment that will elevate a man of simple 
birth to the high position of governor of a 
great and sovereign State. I welcome this 
opportunity to take a solemn oath in support 
of its constitutional authority and to ac- 
knowledge my own debt to the venerable 
founders of our Republic and also to those 
who have preserved its liberties and oppor- 
tunities to our own day. 


JEALOUS OF OUR INHERITANCE 


Thomas Jefferson once declared that “good 
government exists in jealousy rather than in 
confidence.” How jealous then you and I 
ought to be in this tragic hour of world dis- 
aster to preserve, at any and all cost, those 
fundamental principles, ideals, and purposes 
from which our priceless citizenship derives 
its strength. These constitute “the rock 
whence we are hewn,” the source of our 
liberty, the safeguard of our heritage, and 
the hope of our future. 

In entering upon the solemn duties of 
chief executive I am not unmindful of the 
unusual political complexity existing in my 
immediate official family, neither do I mini- 
mize the fact that another important branch 
of our State government, the general assem- 
bly, is in complete control of a political 
party other than my own. This situation 
has been a matter of speculation, and per- 
haps grave concern, to party leaders and to 
our people generally since election day. I 
freely admit my own anxiety with reference 
to our future progress under these conditions, 
but at no time have I entertained the slight- 
est doubt concerning the sincere patriotism 
of any other elected official, regardless of 
politics, neither have I been disturbed by any 
misgiving that aught but good should come 
out of our combined efforts in the service for 
which we were chosen. 

You and I, my fellow officials, regardless of 
politics have taken the same solemn oath to 
support both the Constitution of the United 
States and of the State of Indiana, and stand 
prepared faithfully and impartially to dis- 
charge the duties of our respective offices to 
which we were elected. This obligation, above 
everything else, clearly defines our relation- 
ship to the people, and happily furnishes the 
best and most reliable of platforms upon 
which to launch our future activities to- 
gether. It shall be my purpose never to lose 
sight of the obligation I have taken today. 
From this hour, you and I share a joint re- 
sponsibility, a responsibility that runs di- 
rectly to the people first, and then to the 
party to which we owe allegiance. Political 
parties are important and necessary under 
our form of Government, but you and I will 
do well to remember that a public office is 
still a public trust, and that he who serves 
his country best also serves his party best. 
The people of Indiana have chosen us for a 
very definite and important service. Pru- 
dence should dictate a willingness in every 
heart to work together for the common good. 
I give you now my solemn pledge that I shall 
entertain no other purpose. 

AUTHORITY VESTED IN CONSTITUTION 

All governmental authority in Indiana flows 
directly from the State constitution, and I 
deem it entirely appropriate on this occasion 
to renew our acquaintanceship with a few 
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of the more important provisions of this im- 
portant document. 

Section 1 of article 1, known as the Bill of 
Rights, draws its inspiration directly from the 
Declaration of Independence and restates 
these important truths: “That all power is 
inherent in the people; and that all free gov- 
ernments are, and of right ought to be, 
founded on their authority, and instituted for 
their peace, safety, and well-being. For the 
advancement of these ends, the people have, 
at all times an indefeasible right to alter 
and reform their government.” 

In section 1 of article 3, our State consti- 
tution recognizes and adopts the Federal 
principles with respect to the distribution 
of governmental power. It says: “The powers 
of government are divided into three sepa- 
rate departments—the legislative, the execu- 
tive including the administrative, and the 
judicial; and no person charged with the 
official duties under one of these departments 
shall exercise any of the functions of another, 
except as in this constitution expressly pro- 
vided.” 

In subsequent articles, dealing separately 
with the respective duties of these three im- 
portant departments of government, we find 
the following express grants of delegated 
power: 

First: “The legislative authority of the 
State shall be vested in a general assembiy, 
which shall consist of a senate and a house 
of representatives.” 

Second: “The executive power of the State 
Shall be vested in a governor.” * * * 
“The governor shall transact all necessary 
business with the officers of govern- 
ment.” * * * “He shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.” 

Third: “The judicial power of the State 
shall be vested in a supreme court, circuit 
courts, and such other courts as the general 
assembly may establish.” 


A TRULY AMERICAN ORDER 


In the foregoing paragraphs we find a brief 
recital of virtually all delegated power vested 
by the constitution in the three independent 
yet coordinated branches of our government, 
and I am sure we are all agreed that no 
better plan for the “peace, safety, and well- 
being” of a State or Nation has ever been 
devised by man. From earliest childhood we 
have been schooled to the importance of 
preserving the sanctity and the independence 
of each of these separate and distinct depart- 
ments of government. Certainly no one 
amongst us today would tolerate or even 
suggest a departure from this truly American 
order. 

As your Governor it shall be my high pur- 
pose to transact impartially all of the consti- 
tutional duties vested in that office and to 
“take care that laws are faithfully executed.” 
With equal determination I shall refrain from 
the usurpation of undue authority or the 
invasion of the rights and duties of other 
departments. I shall entertain a wholesome 
respect for the acts of the general assembly as 
they are written and interpreted, and the de- 
crees of the courts with us shall always be 
final. Thus is constitutional government 
preserved in all of its purity, and in that spirit 
I invoke the challenge of the immortal Lin- 
coln when he said, “Let reverence for the law 
become the political religion of the Nation.” 

This, as has been so often observed, is in- 
deed a testing time for representative govern- 
ment. For us assembled here today it may 
also be a testing time for our political sanity 
and capacity for self-government. To suc- 
ceed we must have faith in one another, re- 
spect each others’ views, and, finally, move 
forward under the mandate of our common 
interest ina common cause. The processes of 
orderly government must not be jeopardized 
in this joint undertaking. 
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At this very hour the whole world is 
plunged into darkness and despair. Intoler- 
ance, greed, and the lust for power have 
wrecked the whole universe, brought untold 
misery and death to countless thousands, 
and completely undermined and shattered the 
economic welfare of almost every nation. 
Even our own beloved country, while still at 
peace, is rapidly assuming the proportions of 
an armed camp, and billions of dollars are 
being feverishly expended in an effort to pro- 
vide adequate national defense. 

WANT NO AMERICAN SACRIFICE 


Within the week our own National Guard 
units will be mobilized for a year’s intensive 
training. Hundreds of other young men 
from our own homes are being called to the 
colors under the selective-service laws. We 
fervently pray that not a single American 
soldier will be sacrificed on the altar of an- 
other World War, yet we cannot ignore the 
growing threat to our own safety or be in- 
different to the duty of defending the last 
bulwark of democracy on our own shores. 
God only knows when this terrible scourge 
will pass, but the stern reality of its awful 
presence cannot be denied. Indiana can be 
counted upon to do her part, and to this end 
your Governor and your legislature will need 
the united and sympathetic support of all of 
her people. Great are the responsibilities 
that have been thrust upon us and great is 
the need for a resurgence of our spiritual 
strength, in order to appraise correctly the 
conflicting issues that lie before us. The 
indomitable courage of our forbears, coupled 
with our own faith in popular government, 
must not fail us in this hour of world dis- 
aster. 

One of our major problems, under these 
distressful and tragic conditions, in my own 
humble opinion, is that of the continued ex- 
istence of democracy in our own country. 
This simple inaugural ceremony may well be 
accepted as a symbol of our democratic sys- 
tem. It implies acceptance by citizens of all 
parties of a leadership in public office, for a 
definite period, of two public officials who 
were selected by the free choice of a ma- 
jority of our people. It symbolizes a method 
of government to which we in the United 
States have become thoroughly accustomed 
and to which every right-thinking American 
gladly bears allegiance. Yet we would be 
blind to our own welfare and to the safety 
of this system if we failed to recognize and 
give heed to the subversive influences, alto- 
gether too apparent in our own day, that 
seek to undermine our faith in popular 
government and lure us into the paths of a 
false security. To all of these sinister agen- 
cies, whether they come in the form of class 
hatred, religious bigotry, foreign or domestic 
propaganda, or political prostitution, we, as 
a people, must register a united, emphatic 
opposition and denial. National unity, free 
from rancor and intolerance, alone can pre- 
serve the sanctity of our free institutions. It 
remains for us to free our land of these dead- 
ly and destructive enemies. There can be 
room for but one flag and one allegiance in 
this country of ours and our pressing re- 
sponsibility, as I recognize it, is to “make 
democracy safe” for our own country. Let it 
never be said of Indiana that she has given 
protracted refuge to any of these un-Ameri- 
can forces or failed in her duty to destroy 
them. 

SHARES PRIDE IN INDIANA 

Hoosier-born and Hoosier-bred, I share 
with you, my fellow citizens, the unreserved 
pride which flows from an intimate knowl- 
edge and sincere appreciation of the glorious 
history of our own State. Destined by an 
all-wise Providence to become the cradle of 
human liberty in the great northwestern ter- 





ritory, Indiana has never surrendered her 
rightful place in the Federal constellation, 
nor diminished her ardor for the general wel- 
fare and steady progress of her people. From 
the very beginning of her proud record her 
sons and daughters have kept faith with the 
principles upon which the Republic was 
founded, and have attracted Nation-wide 
attention. by their political fervor and rare 
capacity for high public service. The art of 
politics, with all of its intriguing possibilities, 
has been an inseparable portion of the daily 
menu of every Hoosier household, and both 
of the great political parties represented on 
this inaugural platform have been coauthors 
in writing the glowing pages of her govern- 
mental achievements. No sister State can 
lay claim to a more progressive or construc- 
tive record, and no spot on earth offers a finer 
opportunity for honest and unselfish service. 

“The worth of a state, in the long run,” in 
the words of an English philosopher, “is the 
worth of the individuals composing it.” In 
the light of this great truth we offer Indi- 
ana’s proud record as a challenge to succeed- 
ing generations who shall carry the torch of 
human progress in the future. In the fields 
of labor and industry, agriculture and sci- 
ence, literature and art, education and reli- 
gion our people have established’ not only 
their own worth but also the worth of our 
great State. They have wrought a matchless 
record in every field of human endeavor, met 
every crisis with indomitable courage, and 
constantly nurtured a spirit of tolerance and 
neighborly unity that has brought renown to 
Hoosierdom throughout the civilized world. 

It is for a continuance and steady growth 
of this priceless spirit of tolerance and unity 
that I plead most earnestly in these closing 
words of my inaugural message. With it, we 
can face the future with great confidence, 
and together accomplish the tasks immedi- 
ately before us; without it, we may well bring 
discredit upon ourselves and merit the just 
indignation of those who have honored us 
with their approval. 


DAY OF HONEST CONSECRATION 


I fervently pray that this day shall mark 
the beginning of a new era of political and 
social unity in Indiana; that it shall be re- 
membered as a day of honest consecration to 
public duty, and that we may carry from 
here a deeper devotion to the God-given 
virtues that have made us a great and noble 
people. 

I am deeply grateful to a kindly Provi- 
dence that cast my lot on Indiana’s soil, and 
also to a generous people who bestowed this 
high trust to my Keeping. Their continuing 
loyalty, honest counsel, and unmeasured 
confidence will become increasingly precious 
to me in the discharge of my official duties. 
I have only one purpose in this solemn hour 
and that is to dedicate myself wholly and 
completely to the task of providing good 
government and honest government to all of 
our people. 

To this end I pledge my earnest cooper- 
ation with all other branches of government 
and with every other official in public service, 
I entertain no selfish desire for unwarranted 
power, neither do I wish to write my record 
in terms of petty political advantage. The 
people of Indiana have chosen me as their 
chief executive, and I shall strive to bring a 
dignified and honorable service to that im- 
portant office. 

I have given my solemn oath to “take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” This 
shall be done to the best of my ability, with- 
out fear or favor, and certainly without mal- 
ice toward any man. God helping me, I 
cannot fail in this high and sacred under- 
taking. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to have printed in 
the Recorp as part of my remarks the 
following resolution of the General Wel- 
ware Federation of the Twelfth District 
of California, which consists of a letter 
to the President on the subject of old-age 
pensions: 

BALDWIN Park, Cauir., January 7, 1941. 
A RESOLUTION 


To Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United 
States of America: 

DEAR PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: You were re- 
cently quoted by the press of the Nation as 
saying: 

“It is my hope that soon the United States 
will have a national system under which no 
needy man or woman within our borders will 
lack a minimum old-age pension which will 
provide adequate food, clothing, and lodging 
to the end of the road—without having to go 
to the poorhouse to get it.” 

The Twelfth Congressional District Gen- 
eral Welfare Federation, of California, as a 
member of the General Welfare Federation 
of America, Inc., of Washington, D. C., which 
organization represents many hundreds of 
thousands of the aged citizens of the 48 
States, beg to submit to you for your most 
earnest, conscientious consideration in your 
study in improving and broadening the. pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act the follow- 
ing facts, which we believe to be self-evident: 

1. The citizens of this Nation, now 60 years 
of age and over, have by their lifetime of 
enterprise, energy, economy, and self-sacrifice 
helped to build this Nation from its unde- 
veloped stage to its present magnificent state 
of development and efficiency, and to create 
the vast national wealth now used and en- 
joyed by all of the citizens of the Nation. 

2. Having thus contributed this lifetime 
work, constructive genius, and national 
loyalty to the development of these United 
States and the creation of the wealth thereof, 
we believe these aged citizens are now funda- 
mentally and rightly entitled, in equity and 
justice, to a fair and reasonable dividend 
from this produced wealth in the form of a 
monthly dividend of a sufficient amount to 
provide them a decent livelihood, including 
food, clothing, and a comfortable home, with 
at least some Of the conveniences and pleas- 
ures of life. 

3. We believe all citizens of the United 
States who have so lived and labored and 
who have faithfully upheld the fundamental 
principles of our national democracy are 
entitled to this annuity dividend, regardless 
of any personal or property qualifications, as 
their inherent earned right. 

The millions of the elderly citizens of these 
United States therefore beg of you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to give these facts your most earnest, 





sincere consideration in any proposed revi- 
sion or extension of the provisions of the 
Social Security Act. 

We want to wholeheartedly assure you that 
in giving this consideration to these aged 
citizens you will be following that Biblical in- 
junction, “Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
and that you will receive the nightly prayers 
of those millions of elderly ill-fed, ill-housed, 
and ill-clothed, but still loyal citizens of this 
Nation. 

With every hope and good wish for you 
personally and for the democratic preserva- 
tion of this Nation. 

Most sincerely, 
CHARLES L. TURNER, 
President, Twelfth District Federation. 
LUETTE R. ATKINSON, 
Secretary. 
W. H. SATTERLEE, 
Chairman, Twelfth District Board. 
S. Howarp LEEcH, 
Secretary. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the in- 
augural address of Gov. Homer M. Ad- 
kins, of Arkansas, before the Fifty-Third 
General Assembly on January 14, 1941: 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen, 
I am sure you can appreciate that this is 
one of the happiest moments in my life. At 
the outset of this inaugural address I want 
to publicly give credit for what success I have 
achieved to my mother and my wife, who are 
here with me today. Likewise, I am most 
grateful to the many, many friends who have 
assisted me along the way. My presence here 
before this general assembly is due in large 
measure to the loyalty of my friends, and I 
am moved to give my feelings for them vhis 
expression. 

We are assembled today to repeat the 
inaugural ceremony, begun with the ratifica- 
tion of our State constitution, observed by 
my predecessors, and now a time-honored 
custom which marks the commencement of a 
new State administration. 

Called to the duties of Governor of our be- 
loved State, I proceed in compliance with 
usage to announce some of the leading sub- 
jects that now chiefly engage the attention of 
the people of Arkansas, and which we, the 
elected officials, are honor bound to correct 
if found to benefit the people as a whole. 

Realizing fully, as I do, that the potential 
powers of the Governor embrace a command 
of the entire forces of the State, including 
the militia, and life and death in the matter 
of pardon, it is therefore but natural that 
the members of the general assembly and the 
people you represent should expect an expres- 
sion from the executive holding such powers. 

I stand ready to renew my personal prom- 
ises to the people and shall do all in my 
command to lead the way to a conscientious 
performance of the party pledge. 
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Most people wish to believe that their pub- 
lic servants have respect for the Constitu- 
tion—both State and National—and for all 
the laws. As for myself, my actions and con- 
duct will be the ultimate answer. However, I 
think it is fitting that I should, in the begin- 
ning, verbally assure the people of my fidel- 
ity, and that I am fully aware and appreci- 
ate the nature and responsibility of this high 
office. 

It is going to be utterly impossible to at- 
tempt to correct every condition susceptible 
of legislative remedy at this session of the 
legislature. I have always favored simplified 
government. For 30 years it has been my 
privilege to work with the Legislature of 
Arkansas, and I know and fully appreciate 
the difficulties you will be confronted with 
here and at home. 

I am, therefore, at this time going to give 
you my views upon matters which I think 
should be considered by you, and may from 
time to time call your attention to others. 

My one hope is that my course as Governor 
may rightfully deserve the approval of the 
people. 

The following objectives are more desir- 
able, and these recommendations are made, 
not in a spirit of dictation, but rather that 
we may work in harmony in order to render a 
service really worth while to our State. 


REFUNDING 


First in importance among the matters I 
want to present to you is the refunding of 
Arkansas’ highway indebtedness. 

I want to emphasize the necessity of early 
enactment of refunding legislation. Most of 
you are familiar with the refunding legisla- 
tion which is proposed. It has been made 
pubiic and your attention has been called to 
its main features. 

I have devoted a great deal of effort to the 
preparation of a refunding bill which will be 
submitted to you. 

It was drafted with the assistance of an 
advisory committee, in collaboration with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, bond 
houses, bond brokers, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other investment agencies repre- 
senting the bond-buying public. 

The financial features of the bill have been 
approved by the various interests almost 
unanimously, and the legal features have 
been approved by outstanding bond attorneys, 
both in Arkansas and throughout the 
country. 

The sale of $137,000,000 of State highway 
bonds is of such tremendous importance to 
the people of the State that the refunding 
program should not be put into effect until 
they are afforded an opportunity to study its 
merits and to approve or disapprove it. 

I have no objection whatever to having this 
measure referred to the peopie, if you be- 
lieve they desire to pass on it directly. In 
fact, I am ready to help circulate the refer- 
endum petition when you have passed the 
bill, and stand ready to call a special election 
for submission of the act to a vote of the 
people. 

However, there are two existing emergen- 
cies confronting us to which I consider it my 
duty to direct your attention: 

First. The Federal Government is contem- 
plating, and probably will demand, that a 
Federal tax be placed on the interest earn- 
ings of future State bond issues. 

Second. If our country should become in- 
volved in war it would also necessarily affect 
our refunding and might even postpone it in- 
definitely. 

I call these contingencies to your attention 
so that you may consider them in your de- 
liberations and give them such weight as you 
think they deserve. 

Having said these things, let me say a more 
important one: 

The people of Arkansas have already, in 
effect, approved by a large majority the prin- 
ciples in the proposed measure, for it follows 
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faithfully the essentials of my pledge to the 
people in the campaign of last summer. 

Therefore, I unreservedly recommend your 
approval of the measure without undue delay. 

ROAD-BUILDING PROGRAM 

In addition to providing for the refunding 
of our highway indebtedness, a maintenance 
fund will be provided of approximately $3,- 
500,000; and approximately $2,500,000 for 
highway construction, either to match Fed- 
eral aid or for other highway purposes. 

I shall insist that the director of highways 
and the highway commission give immediate 
attention to roads in certain sections which 
have been discriminated against, and to 
spend our maintenance and construction 
money in the most businesslike and eco- 
nomical manner possible to get the best re- 
sults and the most for our money. 

It shall be my purpose to cooperate in 
every way possible with the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, to the end that 
Arkansas gets its full share of highway im- 
provements. 





EDUCATION 

In accordance with my campaign pledge, 
and the pledge of the Democratic platform, 
we commit ourselves to a serious study of 
our school problems. 

To this end I appointed a committee of 
outstanding educators and laymen to make 
a study and recommendation for the best 
solution possible of our school problems. 

They have been diligent in their work and 
have made their suggestions, and bills will 
be presented embodying their honest and 
conscienticus recommendations. 

I have faith in the leadership of the edu- 
cators of this State; I am impressed with 
their honesty of purpose and public pride. 
I believe that we will make no mistake to 
follow their lead in searching for solutions to 
educational problems. 

Certain controversial matters, such as con- 
solidation of school districts, should be left to 
a vote of the people affected. The people can 
decide whether or not they want to become a 
part of a consolidated school district. These 
are matters of local concern to a large degree. 

I approve of the reorganization of the board 
of education and the textbook commission 
and the selection of textbooks by a committee 
of educators. I believe they know best what 
should be taught in our schools. 

Vocational education is more and more 
recognized as vital to the needs of our time 
and deserves sympathetic support and wise 
supervision. 

Our safety demands that all educational au- 
thority be kept under the immediate watch- 
care of the people themselves, untrammeled 
by any outside influence. 

We should recognize the urgent need for 
better salaries for teachers. Our schools will 
never be stronger than our teachers. Teach- 
ers’ salaries in Arkansas are deplorably low. 
It is my belief that the State should assume 
the responsibility of setting up a salary sched- 
ule, whereby teachers of a certain training and 
experience will be guaranteed certain salaries. 
This will give security to the teachers and 
will be an inducement to young men and 
women to make teaching a career. I realize 
the minimum must be low, but I believe a 
beginning should be made. 

I want to urge you to enact legislation, 
which will be presented to you, to remove the 
Governor as ex Officio chairman of the board 
of education and from the board of trustees 
of the University of Arkansas, allowing the 
Governor to appoint outstanding citizens, who 
will function without any domination, for the 
best interests of the institution involved. 

Education is our greatest abstract problem 
and should have our deepest concern. I sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of Thomas C. McRae: 
“Ignorance is costly; sound education cheap.” 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 

Let us reaffirm the pledge of our party in 

the convention last September to adopt a 
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policy of constructive helpfulness toward the 
building of a greater university. It must 
have all the financial assistance we can give it 
and be removed from any political domina- 
tion by the Governor or anyone else in the 
future. 

I want to see our university rise to its 
rightful place as one of the leading univer- 
sities in our Nation. In our attitude let us 
show our people that we are devoted to the 
principles of freedom of thought and dis- 
cussion no less than to freedom of conscience. 


STATE COLLEGES 


Likewise, I want to give all the help pos- 
sible to our agricultural colleges and State 
teachers colleges located throughout the 
State. They have done wonderful work and 
certainly we want to see them continue in 
the right channel. 

STATE INSTITUTIONS 


The various State institutions—State hos- 
pital, school for the blind, school for the deaf, 
Confederate home, tuberculosis sanatoriums— 
must be provided for as a matter of course, 
and without waste, though with not such 
rigid economy as would defeat their purpose. 

For example, at our State hospital I shall 
ask our State hospital board to consult with 
the medical profession in the selection of a 
superintendent, as well as other employees, 
and get the very best man available as super- 
intendent. They need more doctors and more 
graduate nurses in this institution. 


PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


At our State penitentiary I have selected 
a board composed of men who have made a 
success of their own business affairs. They 
are farmers of outstanding ability, and they 
will employ the best man available as super- 
intendent of the penitentiary. 

I want to reiterate that the State farms 
will be placed back in the triple A program 
and will not be operated in competition with 
other farmers who are cooperating. 

Our boys’ industrial schools, both white and 
colored, should have our sympathetic under- 
standing and help. I have the opinion that 
they should be called training schools rather 
than industrial schools, and that every pre- 
caution and safeguard in the world should 
be thrown around these unfortunate boys. 


PAROLES AND PARDONS 


I want these men, who also compose the 
parole board, to use the utmost discretion in 
the matter of paroles. 

I expect to be extremely cautious in the 
use of the pardoning power. You know, and 
I know, there have been many abuses cf this 
power in the past. 

It is my opinion that the Governor should 
seek out the merits of requests for pardons 
of convicts through methods of his own. 
This I intend to do. Full publicity should 
be given to applications and petitions for 
pardons before they are acted upon by the 
Governor. 

WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


I am earnestly and sincerely interested in 
the welfare department being operated purely 
for the benefit of the various people to be 
aided under the general welfare program. 

I have selected a man to head the depart- 
ment in whom I think our citizens have 
confidence, and it is my intention to ap- 
point a board who will cooperate with him 
and help him have a successful and econom- 
ical administration of this most important 
department. 

OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


In the matter of old-age assistance, I will 
not be content until Arkansas takes her 
rightful place in the amount to be paid our 
old people. 

It is my hope that Congress will pass a 
law that will make a definite allotment from 
the Federal Government of $10 or $15 per 
month. To this, let Arkansas contribute 
whatever its finances will permit, and in the 
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final analysis contribute a decent amount to 
these old, deserving people. I have appointed 
a@ committee to study the best method to 
provide funds for this purpose and to make 
r- »;9ommendations in the matter of tightening 
up the collection of sales taxes and other 
sources of revenue to be applied for old-age 
assistance. 

The Federal Government is paying an aver- 
age of $10 per month to each old-age person 
throughout the United States, and I am 
hopeful a law will be to make the 
minimum contribution of the Federal Gov- 
ernment $10 or $15 per month. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

I believe our State can be made attractive 
for industrial development and that we are 
now on the eve of a long deferred industrial 
awakening 

The people have adopted legislation desired 
by industrialists, and new capital should be 
ready to enter Arkansas. 

Freight rates should be adjusted and 
equalized. Close cooperation with the South- 
ern Governors’ Conference should be main- 
tained and every other means available should 
be resorted to in order to get our discrimina- 
tory freight rates modified. 

We must develop our natural resources. 
To do this requires ample power at the proper 
rates, and this will be one of the major ob- 
jects of my administration. 

We must cooperate with our Senators and 
Congressmen in urging the construction of 
dams, both for hydroelectric power and flood 
control, and utilize every resource at our com- 
mand. 

We must promote all kinds of development 
of our natural resources and take greater ad- 
vantage of our agricultural possibilities. 


LIVESTOCK PROGRAM 


Because of the loss of our foreign markets 
for cotton, we must redouble our efforts in 
an expanding program of our livestock indus- 
try. It will do more than any one thing to 
substitute for cotton and other crops in main- 
taining our farm income. 

I trust you will make a liberal appropria- 
tion for the promotion of the livestock show 
and give it every encouragement possible. 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


It is my earnest hope and desire that in the 
next 12 or 18 months we can provide ways 
and means for the establishment of two hos- 
pital units in connection with our university 
hospital. 

First. The most urgent need is a 100-bed 
unit for the acute mentally sick, where they 
may be treated and given individual care the 
first 6 to 12 months, with the hope that they 
may be rehabilitated. This will go a long way 
toward reducing our constantly increasing 
number of patients at the State hospital. 

Second. A 100-bed unit for crippled chil- 
dren is urgently needed, to work in conjunc- 
tion with the Crippled Children’s Division of 
the Welfare Department, where they can be 
given special care at a minimum cost. 

I realize we must find funds to build these 
institutions without increasing taxes, but I 
pledge you sincerely to set an example of 
economy in trying to accumulate funds for 
this purpose. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 


It is going to be the purpose of my admin- 
istration to cooperate fully with the various 
Federal agencies, to the end that Arkansas 
may receive the greatest benefit from the 
expenditure of Federal funds. 

We should promote only worth-while proj- 
ects, which will be a credit to the State and 
Nation. Let us remember that Federal funds, 
like State appropriations, come from the 
pockets of every citizen. Every consumer is 
a taxpayer, directly or indirectly. 

GOVERNMENTAL ECONOMIES 


We must practice economy in our State 
government. 
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Proper business management of our State 
government demands that we live within our 
various budgets. This necessarily will re- 
quire the elimination of many requests that 
will be made of the budget committee and 
this entire body. 

There must be some way found to pre- 
vent the appropriation of more money for a 
given pericd than is gathered by taxation. 
To this end I promise the most rigid and 
exacting pre-audit service through the 
comptroller’s department. 

This does not mean that you should cut 
salaries to the point where any department 
will not operate efficiently. I thoroughly be- 
lieve in paying salaries commensurate with 
the duties and responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual. We must not cripple any depart- 
ment because of a penny-wise and pound- 
foclish attitude. I want to assure you that 
every department head under my control will 
be admonished to economize where economy 
is needed and to work diligently. Those 
charged with collecting taxes will be in- 
structed to do so without discrimination, 
fear, or favor. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


I record my faith and confidence in the 
President of the United States and in his 
leadership through these present critical 
hours in our national life. Let us pledge 
every necessary resource, material and spir- 
itual, to the national defense. Let us co- 
operate with every agency of Federal, State, 
and local government which is engaged in 
defending the institution of freedom. How- 
ever, I want to make it plain I do not favor 
sending our soldiers to foreign soil unless 
this country should be attacked. 

Our first line of defense is the moral integ- 
rity of our people. One of our greatest dan- 
gers is from within. Furthermore, allow me 
to make the clear observation that, in my 
opinion, our people would find it difficult to 
tolerate meetings of bunds, Communists, or 
like un-American organizations within the 
borders of this State. I say, we have no place 
for them. 

Let us demonstrate in our daily delibera- 
tions and decisions that the most effective 
defense of democracy is to make it work for 
the great and humble with equal justice. I 
know you join me in your hearts in rever- 
ently saying: God bless America and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. May he be divinely guided 
in his decisions. 


CONCLUSION 


With the oath which I take today I seal 
the verdict that the people rendered in the 
election. 

With profound gratitude for the expression 
of confidence which elevated me to the im- 
portant office of Governor of my native 
State—which I love with a genuine devo- 
tion—I now, before God and these witnesses, 
consecrate myself to their interests and 
welfare. 

With the most serious impressions of the 
duties and responsibilities which confront 
me and always conscious of my limitations— 
I would be discouraged if I did not feel that 
the great body of men and women of Arkan- 
Sas are sharing with me my oath and cove- 
nanting with me and with each other in 
support of our great State and will yield 
obedience to all the laws. 

I am strengthened by the conviction that I 
have the support, advice, and cooperation of 
the general assembly and my associates in the 
executive departments. 

I assure you that I will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with you and talk to you 
at all times about our legislative problems— 
personal or otherwise—that may arise. 

Again I assure you of my good will and my 
sincere desire to cooperate with you in serv- 
ing the public faithfully. 

Entering thus solemnly into covenant with 
each other, we may reverently invoke and 
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confidently expect the favor and help of Al- 
mighty God—that He will give to me wisdom, 
strength, and fidelity, and to you and our 
people a spirit of fraternity and a love of 
righteousness and peace. 

I thank you. 
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The Lease-Lend Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WHEELING (W. VA.) 
INTELLIGENCER 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of our Nation are greatly disturbed 
over the so-called lease-lend bill, which 
will soon come before the House of Repre- 
sentatives for debate. There are some 
very serious implications involved in this 
bill, as amended by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. These very fatal aspects of 
this legislation have been commented 
upon by the writers throughout our coun- 
try; the people are frightened because of 
the very thought of our involvement in 
this foreign war. 

A very thoughtful editorial appears in 
the Wheeling Intelligencer, of Wheeling, 
W. Va., and I urge every Member to care- 
fully read this editorial. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, and to include 
therein the very enlightening editorial 
published in the Wheeling Intelligencer, 
of Wheeling, W. Va., on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 29, 1941, which editorial follows: 


[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer of 
January 29, 1941] 


SHALL WE GAMBLE WITH AMERICAN SAFETY? 


Steadily, if slowly, the real issue at stake 
in the arms-loan bill is coming to the fore. 
That issue is simply this: 

Shall the President be authorized to turn 
over to England or to any other nation any 
or all of the American Navy or any other 
weapon now in possession of the United 
States Government? In other words, shall we 
gamble with American security? 

A studied effort has been made, and still is 
being made, to obscure this issue. But it is 
coming to the surface as it becomes daily 
clearer that the legislation can be immedi- 
ately helpful to England only if it makes 
available to her units of the United States 
armament. 

Evidence of the continued disposition to 
skirt the edges of this central issue comes 
daily to light. Senator Grorce, for example, 
announces, as head of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, that he will propose 
three amendments: 

First. That a definite time limit be placed 
upon the extraordinary power the law would 
invest the President with. 

Second. That a specific clause be written 
into the measure making it clear that it does 
not authorize use of United States naval 
vessels in convoying ships to Great Britain. 

Third. That the President be required to 
make periodic reports to Congress on admin- 
istration of the act. 
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Heretofore Mr. Roosevelt has indicated that 
he would oppose these or any other amend- 
ments. Yet an extraordinary White House 
conference, which saw Republican leaders ad- 
mitted for the first time to a strategy meet- 
ing, is reported to have tentatively endorsed 
these and at least one other amendment— 
that a limit be placed on the amount of 
money the President could spend. 

These amendments are all right as far as 
they go. But they do not touch the vital 
spot. The fear of convoying British vessels 
apparently is based on the possibility of an 
American ship being torpedoed while so en- 
gaged and a war incident thus created. 
Those who feel that avoidance of convoy 
duty would keep us clear of involvement do 
not seem to realize how far we are involved 
already. In what way would convoying a 
British vessel be a more warlike act than 
giving England one of our vessels to use her- 
self? And that is precisely the vital point 
involved in this bill, the point the adminis- 
tration is seeking to hide and the point half- 
hearted opponents seem afraid to face boldly. 

The situation posed by this bill was accu- 
rately stated, we think, by Senator WHEELER 
in a speech last Monday. Declaring he had 
been informed that five-sixths of all combat 
pianes produced in the United States during 
1940 already have been transferred to Eng- 
land, and that “American air forces do not 
have a single completely modern plane 
equipped with fighting armor, self-sealing gas 
tanks, and adequate firing power,” he re- 
minded his hearers that Mr. Roosevelt already 
has turned over to England 50 destroyers, 
rifles, ammunition, and other equipment, and 
asserted that under the proposed legislation 
the President could, if he saw fit, give away 
our entire Navy, air force, guns, tanks, etc. 

Nobody, of course, believes Mr. Roosevelt 
would give away everything we have with 
which to defend ourselves. But we do know 
that already he has given much of it away, 
and that he is wedded to the proposition that 
the way to keep Hitler out of the United 
States is to equip England to whip him 

We don’t think Mr. Roosevelt or any other 
man should be permitted to gamble with the 
safety of this country in this manner. And 
we feel very strongly that when he depletes 
our armament for the strengthening of Eng- 
land, he is gambling with American safety to 
that extent. 

That’s the real issue involved in this legis- 
lation. 





H. R. 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE CAMBRIDGE (MASS.) 
CHRONICLE AND SUN 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from a paper in my home 
city, the Cambridge Chronicle and Sun: 
[From the Cambridge (Mass.) Chronicle and 

Sun] 
CONGRESSMAN ELIoT STATES VIEWS ON 
LEASE-LEND BILL 


Congressman THomas H. Etior, of this 
city, who has received hundreds of letters 
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about the lease-lend bill from his constitu- 
ents, has asked the Chronicle and Sun to 
print the following statement summarizing his 
views on this momentous measure. 

His statement follows in full: 

“Hundreds of citizens have written to me 
about H. R. 1776, the so-called “lend-lease 
bill.” I have tried to answer all the letters, 
but a fuller statement is needed, longer than 
can be put in a letter. 

“The letters from constituents are, roughly, 
of three kinds: Opposing the bill because it 
might lead to war; criticizing it for giving so 
much power to the President; and favoring 
the bill. 

“To the many fine people who fear that 
we are taking the road to war, let me say 
this: You and I and the great majority of 
Americans are absolutely against sending 
American men to die in Europe. And we 
know that war is not only always tragic and 
often futile, but that it breeds a vicious in- 
tolerance and hatred, threatening the very 
liberties we prize so much.” 

QUESTION OF FUTURE 


“But the question now is not one of going 
to war but of what kind of a future we are 
going to face. The present bill does not mean 
an expeditionary force, or even convoys. It 
does mean that we continue to aid England. 
What would our future be if we stopped 
that aid and the Nazis overran England? 

“In a world where all Europe and Asia, 
and the oceans, too, are dominated by the 
Nazis and their allies, we would have little 
chance of either prosperity or peace. The 
Nazis’ system is evil, brutal, and inhuman. 
If we aid England, we are running a risk; 
but if we stop aiding England, it seems to 
me we run a greater risk. 


WANT LIMITS 


“The second group of letter-writers urge 
changes in the bill to limit the President’s 
powers. The executive branch is tradition- 
ally in charge of initiating foreign policy, 
and must have a reasonably free hand to 
meet swiftly changing situations. However, 
I do favor limiting the grant of authority to 
one year, so that Congress will necessarily con- 
sider and vote on foreign policy next winter. 

“I would also welcome a requirement for 
periodic detailed reports by the President 
to the Congress of his actions under the bill’s 
authority, giving full information except for 
military secrets ordered withheld by either 
Chief of Staff. Such reports would guide the 
Congress in making appropriations to carry 
out the intent of the legislation. 

“Furthermore, I would prefer to see the 
words ‘notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law’ stricken from the bill. The words 
seem to be unnecessary, and perhaps harm- 
ful. They are unnecessary because without 
them the bill prevails over any previous legis- 
lation in direct conflict with it. They may 
be harmful, both because they have caused 
public misunderstanding, and also because 
there is just a possibility that they would 
be wrongly applied, to permit disregard of 
any previous laws which are connected in 
any way with manufacture or shipment.” 


WANTS PROPER DEBATE 


“To those who urge speedy passage of the 
bill, there is little to add to what I have 
said above. A few—a very small number— 
seem to look forward hopefully and cheer- 
fully to our going to war. I do not share 
that kind of hope or cheer. Another smail 
number wants to cut short congressional 
debate; but I think that would be a mistake. 
Most of this pro-aid grcup simply wants 
to aid England, thereby staving off Nazi vic- 
tory and improving our own chances of 
survival. 

“No one can positively know what road 
we should take to preserve peace and free- 
dom in America. Each of us can only use 
his best judgment; and honest men will 
differ with each other. But as Americans 
we are all convinced that only in a free and 
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democratic society can the human spirit de- 
velop and mankind hold any hope of prog- 
ress. To preserve and improve that free 
and democratic society—to keep the Christian 
spirit alive—these must be our true aims, 
lighting the way by which our course is 
steered.” 





Price Discrimination Under the Robinson- 
Patman Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 


ADDRESS BY A. W. DE BIRNY, OF THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address on 
price discrimination under the Robinson- 
Patman Act before the annual conven- 
tion of the National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., Monday, January 20, 
1941, by A. W. DeBirny, attorney, Chief 
Counsel’s Office, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Forbes, and members 
of the National Preservers Association, this 
is my first meeting with the members of this 
association. I am happy to be here. I have 
no longing to be elsewhere. My remarks 
represent solely my own viewpoint and in no 
sense are to be taken as conclusions of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Managing Director Walde has invited me to 
speak to you on the subject of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. The Robinson-Patman 
Act became law on June 19, 1936. Its terms 
are familiar to most of you. First and fore- 
most to those in the food industry is section 
2 (c) dealing among other things with 
brokerage. 

I feel that the definite meaning of the 
paragraph has been made clear through 
court decisions upholding the Commission’s 
construction of the same in every case re- 
viewed by the courts. 

The Commission has uniformly held that 
the brokerage paragraph of the act is an 
absolute prohibition of the payment of bro- 
kerage to buyers or their agents and that the 
services-rendered clause of the paragraph 
does not set up a condition upon which bro- 
kerage may be paid to either of them. 

The courts in reviewing the foregoing con- 
struction of that paragraph by the Com- 
mission have said: 

“If buyer’s agents or intermediaries are 
excepted for services rendered, so, too, are 
the buyers themselves. 

“Direct or indirect control can be exer- 
cised by buyers or sellers over a broker in 
transactions of purchase and sale by means 
other than participation in the broker’s own- 
ership and management. 

“In short, a buying and selling service can- 
not be combined in one person. 

“If services rendered were a sufficient basis 
to bring the allowance of the brokerage com- 
missions within the exception of the section, 
every purchasing agent for a chain of stores 
might lawfully receive such commissions. 

“Paragraph (c) expresses an absolute pro- 
hibition of the payment of brokerage or com- 
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pensation in lieu thereof to the buyer upon 
the buyer’s own purchases.” 

Before passing from this section, I feel the 
language contained therein merits some study 
in connection with allowances to so-called 
direct accounts. Frequently chain stores and 
other large buyers come direct to the manu- 
facturer and ask for a lower price based upon 
the possible source of savings in doing busi- 
ness with them directly. They point to the 
fact that on such business the manufacturer 
generally does not pay his salesmen any com- 
mission. Section 2 (c) provides that a buyer 
may not receive, and a seller may not grant, a 
price which reflects any allowance or discount 
in lieu of commissions, brokerage, or other 
compensation. When a seller places an ac- 
count on a direct list, he deprives his com- 
mission salesman of a part of his necessary 
income and frequently must raise his rate of 
commission; and on the reasoning of these 
mass distributors, this, in turn, would in- 
crease the permissible spread between the 
direct and nondirect accounts. 

It has frequently been suggested that sales- 
men’s commissions and compensation may 
not be taken into account in making lower 
prices and that any other construction would 
lead to a decision that a seller may not make 
allowances for compensation paid to an inter- 
mediary if he is called a broker, but that he 
may do so if the intermediary is called a sales 
agent or a salesman. The passing on of sav- 
ings in selling expense such as salesmen’s 
transportation and subsistence is, of course, 
not prohibited by this section. 

The Clayton Act was the direct result of a 
message sent to Congress by President Wood- 
row Wilson recommending legislation to pre- 
vent the elimination of small business by the 
use of discrimination in price. However, the 
Clayton Act had more loopholes than nooses. 
It proved to be the weak, innocuous statute 
that it was recognized to be by those who 
sought to strengthen it in 1914. 

Section 2 of the Clayton Act of 1914 per- 
mitted discriminations in price on account of 
differences in the quantity of the commodity 
sold. At the time of the passage of the 
Clayton Act many of those seeking a sound 
piece of legislation then expressed the opin- 
ion that such a provision was worse than 
nothing at all. Their worst fears were shown 
to be fully justified. In 20 years the Trade 
Commission found it advisable to proceed in 
only a handful of cases. The small inde- 
pendent continued to lose ground. During 
the latter years of this period the Trade Com- 
mission, in the Goodyear case in March 1936 
endeavored to establish by judicial opinion 
that a difference in price to be on account of 
quantity must be based on a difference in 
cost and “where based on a difference in 
cost, such difference in price be reasonably 
related to, and approximately no more than, 
the difference in cost; otherwise the discrimi- 
nation will create unjust preference and un- 
fair competitive conditions.” 

For the Commission said: 

“When one discriminates in price between 
competitors he reduces the price to one or 
some of them. Competition limits the selling 
price. When a competitor is given a lower 
price it follows that his profit has been in- 
creased by just the amount of the reduction. 
It equally follows that every competitor has 
been put to a disadvantage in just that sum.” 

While the Federal Trade Commission was 
thus endeavoring to overcome the handicap 
contained in the Clayton Act, Congress, act- 
ing to remedy the situation disclosed by the 
Commission’s investigation of the benefits 
being received by chain stores, passed the 
Robinson-Patman Act repealing at the same 
time section 2 of the Clayton Act. 

No longer were discriminations in price 
permitted solely “on account of differences 
inthe * * * quantity of the commodity 
sold.” Now permissible were “differentials 
which make only due allowance for differ- 
ences in the cost of manufacture, sale, or 
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tion of quantity discounts, we may properly 
first consider what reduction in the cost of 
manufactured goods occurs by reason of large 
orders. Certain costs are more or less fixed; 
among these are costs for raw materials and 
for labor, also there are overhead charges 
applicable to the entire production and 
which remain the same whether the plant 
runs at full or partial capacity. These costs 
may not be disproportionately applied to 
large and small orders or between early and 
late orders. Thus a manufacturer may not 
charge his normal business with fixed over- 
head while relieving additional business of 
this burden. 

Costs of distribution are frequently pointed 
to as fields in which savings may be effected 
but that depends largely on the manner in 
which the producer distributes and the size 
of the individual shipments as well as the 
number of points to which shipments are 
made. There is also the question of expense 
of follow-up of sales. 

Chain stores, both of the large corporate 
variety and of the voluntary type, often re- 
ferred to as buying syndicates, frequently 
seek to secure discounts by reason of the 
total purchases by all their outlets. Such 
savings are frequently more fanciful than 
actual. Frequently the salesman has to call 
on the individual units as often when the 
order is placed by headquarters as when 
placed by each unit. With regard to the 
matter of shipments, frequently each unit 
desires delivery to it, or if not to it, head- 
quarters in accepting delivery desires the 
goods for each outlet to be separately marked 
and packaged. The cost of preparing in- 
voices, checking credit and prices, may vary 
with the size of the order, but usually does 
not except where many items are distributed, 
in which event the number of invoice lines 
may be the fairest way of allocating this 
expense. 

Though there is great variety in the terms 
and conditions under which reduced prices 
are given for volume purchases, quantity dis- 
counts may be said to fall into two general 
classes—noncumulative and cumulative. The 
noncumulative quantity discount in its 
strictest sense refers to a discount given for 
a quantity of goods bought at a single sale 
for a single shipment. The cumulative dis- 
count on the other hand is one given where 
the quantity bought is purchased at any one 
or more times within a specified period and 
for either one or more shipments. These 
tw» categories are not distinctly and entirely 
separate, however, because certain discounts 
partake in some degree of the characteristics 
of both. Large quantities bought on a single 
order but to be shipped over a period of time, 
as frequently the case in contract sales, bear 
certain resemblances to cumulative discounts. 
Similarly the single purchase during a cumu- 
lative period which is so large as to be equiva- 
lent to a quantity for discount under the 
cumulative system resembles the noncumula- 
tive discount, and there are various other 
gradations. 

Economists such as W. H. 8S. Stevens hold 
that if a manufacturer or distributor sells to 
all purchasers at the same price irrespective 
of quantity or other considerations, there is 
no inducement for such buyers to increase 
the size of their individual orders in relation 
to their sales volume. By so doing, they 
obtain no better prices and merely involve 
themselves in additional costs for interest 
and carrying charges. The one-price system, 
therefore, offers every incentive to hand-to- 
mouth buying and the smallest possible 
orders consistent with sales volume. The 
noncumulative discount system, on the other 
hand, under some circumstances may afford 
a strong incentive to larger orders in com- 
parison with the buyer’s sales volume be- 
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cause of the lower prices obtained. However, 
if the lower price is only sufficiently lower 
than the base price to equal the added costs 
to the retailer of storage, interest, etc., there 
is little, if any, incentive to purchase the 
amount per order required to get the dis- 
count. For any great incentive to appear, 
the discount must be more than the retailer’s 
cost, and the higher the discount is over such 
costs, the greater the incentive. But the 
statute does not recognize the buyer’s costs. 
It is the difference in the seller’s costs which 
the Robinson-Patman Act recognizes. Inso- 
far as the manufacturer’s costs for storage, 
interest, etc., are less than the retailer’s or 
wholesaler’s, their cost differences could not 
be translated into discounts sufficient to fur- 
nish any incentive to the buyers. Now, un- 
less competition would remain unaffected by 
discounts greater than cost differences, these 
discounts would be ineffective to induce 
larger orders. 

The Commission has in several cases re- 
ferred to annual volume or cumulative dis- 
counts; that is, a discount based upon com- 
bined purchases during a period of time. In 
one case the Commission found the contract 
on which the discriminatory prices were based 
contained a recitation that “in view of the 
purchases in large quantities, present and 
prospective, the manufacturer agrees to allow 
the following quantity discounts on amounts 
bought by the purchaser between the period 
commencing on June 20, 1936, and expiring 
on June 19, 1937: 


Percent 
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The Commission concluded that the con- 
sideration is the purchase “in large quantity” 
of the goods sold by respondent. However, 
the offer neither expressly nor by implication 
can be construed to relate to the purchase of 
single shipments of the value specified, nor 
was it so construed by the parties, as evi- 
denced by the settlements. 

Purchasers of large annual amounts some- 
times buy in larger individual shipments 
than do buyers whose purchases do not 
amount to as large a sum. Large buyers, 
however, also place numerous small orders 
and the average size of such orders is fre- 
quently less than the average size of orders 
placed by buyers whose aggregate annual 
purchases are less in volume. Indeed, under 
a discount plan based on aggregate volume 
purchases for a given period, such as that 
contained in the aforesaid contract, it may 
cost the seller more per dollar of sales to 
serve a customer wi o places a large number 
of small orders which are sufficient in the 
aggregate to earn the discounts, than to serve 
the customer who places a few large orders 
whose total is not sufficient to obtain the 
discount. 

Large wholesalers and chain retailers often 
obtain concessions in the form of cumulative 
discounts in the belief that their transac- 
tions, in proportion to the amount purchas<d, 
are fewer in number, take less of the time and 
attention of the seller, and cost the seller 
less. However, when such a belief is not sup- 
ported by the facts, the conclusion obviously 
is erroneous and an offer predicated thereon 
discriminatory. ‘There is no certainty that 
the business of the buyer who purchases from 
five to ten thousand dollars in the aggregate 
of merchandise within a year will cost the 
seller more or less in proportion to quantity 
than the business of one who purchases more 
than thirty or less than five thousand dollars. 

A distinction in price between shipping 
cartons or shelf packages and broken pack- 
ages is readily understood and a difference in 
price based upon the size of individual pur- 
chases and shipments is likewise appreciated 
but no such distinction is made in this offer. 

A cumulative discount is sound only where 
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savings have been achieved by the seller with 
respect to individual sales made to a particu- 
lar buyer over a period of time, which savings 
were not reflected in the price at which the 
buyer purchased and which are reserved for 
the purpose of refunding at the end of a 
period of time. But any system of discounts 
based on the amount of annual sales is a 
pr.ce discrimination contrary to section 2 (a) 
of the Clayton Act, as amended, if it has any 
of the injurious effects on competition enum- 
erated in the statute, unless justified as by 
making only due allowance for differences in 
cost not previously allowed andéresulting from 
the quantities sold or delivered. 

The matter of discounts allowed and re- 
bates paid to members of syndicates or what 
are sometimes known as central organiza- 
tions was considered in an important deci- 
sion of the Commission in the bedding 
industry resulting in an order to cease dis- 
crimination in price under this or any sim- 
ilar plan. Briefly, to any customer who 
purchased less than $50,000 worth of mer- 
chandise in any one calendar year, the man- 
ufacturer granted no discount (except a 
2-percent cash discount). To any customer 
who purchased merchandise in any one year 
prior to 1938 to an aggregate of $50,000 or 
more, the following scale of discounts ap- 
plied: 


Percent 
900, UG0 te $76,000... 2 ee 3 
Wremee 6. -Gt00,000........-..-... 3. 4 
$100,000 to $200,000_.---....2.....-.. 5 
$200,000 to $300,000__.......-_..___.. 54% 
$300,000 to $400,000__..-...--..__-__. 6 
$400,000 to $500,000___.--_----.-.__-_. 614 
$500,000 and -OVGP. ....26...ceccsccnss 7 


Aggregate purchases of a customer during 
a calendar year not only determined the rate 
of discount but the discount rate thus de- 
termined was retroactively applied to all 
purchases made during the year, even to 
those in the no-discount zone, so that if a 
customer bought $500,000 worth of mer- 
chandise in any one calendar year, he got 
the 7-percent discount on the first $50,000 
worth of his purchases as well as on the 
remaining $450,000 thereof. The discounts 
were computed and paid in cash shortly after 
the end of each calendar year. 

An individual customer purchasing $15,000 
worth of merchandise in a year and receiving 
no discount thereon may be in competition in 
the same locality of the same city with a chain 
store or with a syndicate outlet purchasing 
but $1,000 worth of merchandise in the same 
period ard receiving a discount of from 3 to 
7 percent on its purchases because of the 
aggregate purchases of all the stores of the 
group. Yet the manufacturer usually makes 
deliveries to the unit store in exactly the 
same way as it makes deliveries to the indi- 
vidual customer; the average size of the de- 
liveries to the individual customer were often- 
times larger than the average size of the deliv- 
eries to the unit store, and its salesmen might 
call upon the unit store as often as on the 
individual customer. 

It was possible, under the operation of the 
plan, for two individual customers who are in 
competition with each other and whose pur- 
chases approximate $50,000 during a year to 
pay aggregate prices therefor varying almost 
as much as $3,500. 

Possibly among the most far-reaching deci- 
sions connected with the Commission’s ad- 
ministration of the Robinson-Patman Act 
were its decisions in the yeast cases. There the 
Commission ordered the two leading manu- 
facturers to desist from selling yeast at dif- 
ferent prices based upon the total volume pur- 
chased or required monthly. Theretofore, a 
customer whose requirement of yeast was 
4,500 pounds a month and who purchased 
this entire amount from one seller paid, ac- 
cording to scale, 18 cents per pounds, whereas, 
another customer whose requirements of yeast 
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were 7,500 pounds per month and purchases 
4,500 pounds from one seller paid only 16 
cents per pound for the 4,500 pounds pur- 
chased. Likewise, a customer having the same 
monthly requirements of 4,500 pounds but 
who purchased only 500 pounds from one 
seller, because of monthly requirements of 
yeast of 4,500 pounds would pay only 18 cents 
per pound for the 500 pounds purchased. 

These companies were also ordered to cease 
discriminating in price by selling bakers’ 
yeast to a single purchaser at prices based 
upon the total quantity or volume pur- 
chased during a period of time by such pur- 
chaser, irrespective of the quantities or vol- 
ume delivered to the separate plants, fac- 
tories, bakeries, or warehouses of such pur- 
chaser, where the effect of such discrimina- 
tion might be to injure competition, except 
where said differentials in price make only 
due allowance for differences in the cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery. 

A few words with regard to private label 
business. Those of you familiar with the 
legislative history of the Patman Act will 
undoubtedly remember that on May 27, 1936, 
Congressman PATMAN in reply to a question 
regarding private brands stated in the House 
that manufacturers “will have to sell to the 
independerts at the same price for the same 
product where they put the same quality of 
merchandise in a package, irrespective of the 
brand.” 

Some of you may recall the opinion ex- 
pressed by that able attorney, Mr. Gerald M. 
Ungaro, vice president of the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance, who stated in testifying be- 
fore the House committee (p. 355 of the 
hearings) : 

“The language of this refers specifically to 
the words ‘like grade and quality,’ for which, 
in my opinion, make it mandatory for a 
manufacturer to sell off-branded, or so-called 
private-branded merchandise, at the same 
price that he demands for his branded mer- 
chandise, which may carry a large advertising 
expenditure.” 

In this connection the cost justification 
seems to allow a buyer to be relieved only of 
those overhead expenses which such buyer 
can show were not incurred in the execution 
of his purchase. Thus, where the manufac- 
turer is engaged 5 days a week on production 
of his national brand and a buyer suggests 
that he preduce on the sixth day private- 
brand goods and not prorate overhead, a prob- 
able lack of justification and possible viola- 
tion would be presented. 

Congress intended to afford valuable sup- 
port to the manufacturer in his efforts to 
abide by the intent and purpose of the bill 
by the insertion of the subsection which 
makes equally liable the person who know- 
ingly induces or receives a discrimination in 
price prohibited by the amendment. This 
section makes it easier for ti seller to resist 
the demand for sacrificial price cuts coming 
from mass buyer customers since it en- 
ables him to charge them with knowledge of 
the illegality of the discount, and equal lia- 
bility for it, by informing them that it is 
in excess of any differential which his dif- 
ference in cost will justify as compared with 
his other customers. 

The Robinson-Patman Act is a part of the 
anti-trust laws, and as such is designed to 
promote fair competition and to discourage 
that ruthless law of the jungle, competition 
in which unlimited price discrimination is a 
favorite path used by monopolistically in- 
clined corporations. The labor of those who 
worked for its passage has been justified by 
its effect upon the thought of American in- 
dustry and by reason of the brake it has 
placed on the chain-store efforts to secure 
inequitable prices. 

The Robinson-Patman Act has tended to 
more efficient distribution because it has 
stimulated study of costs of distribution and 
subsequent elimination of needless and costly 
acts. 
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The Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HON. FRANK C. WALKER 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very inter- 
esting article written by Hon. Frank C. 
Walker, Postmaster General of the 
United States. The article is entitled 
“Our Largest Civilian Agency,” and deals 
with the United States Postal Service. 
It was published in the Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star of January 20, 1941. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 20, 1941] 
OUR LARGEST CIVILIAN AGENCY—THE POSTAL SYS- 
TEM—DESCRIBED AS A MARVEL OF EFFICIENCY 


(By Frank C. Walker, Postmaster General of 
the United States) 


In the short time that I have been Post- 
master General I have come to have a deep 
respect for that vast organization which 
comprises our United States Postal Service. 

Like so mary thousands of Americans, I 
had used the many facilities of the Post Office 
Department from the earliest days of my 
youth, but never once had I taken the trouble 
to inquire into the background of this great 
Government utility. 

Not until I became Postmaster General did 
I have even the slightest conception of the 
magnitude and scope of this vast enterprise, 
which has played such a vital role in the 
economic, social, and industrial history of this 
Nation. 

Never before did I realize that the Post 
Office Department offered so many and varied 
services to its patrons, but what surprised me 
most was the volume of business transacted 
annually within the more than 45,000 post 
offices of the land. 

We can have some idea as to the size of the 
Post Office Department when we pause to con- 
sider that durigg the past fiscal year postal 
revenues amounted to $766,948,626.74, which 
incidentally represents a new all-time high in 
this respect. 

As a result of these record-breaking reve- 
nues, the Department showed a net operat- 
ing postal surplus of $18,609,036.01, with re- 
spect to those services which are rendered to 
the public for hire. This, I feel, is a healthy 
sign. It indicates that for that part of its 
services which are available to the public, 
the Post Office Department has succeeded in 
more than paying its own way, and that it is 
no longer necessary for the taxpayers of the 
Nation to underwrite any part of the cost of 
conducting this great system of communica- 
tion. 

The Post Office Department today ranks as 
the largest civilian agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its, 366,000 postal employees. 
As for the Service itself, it comprises our 
largest savings bank through its postal sav- 
ings system our largest system for the transfer 
of money through its money-order system, 
our largest express business through its 
parcel-post system, our largest agency avail- 
able to the people for the investment of their 


savings in Government bonds through its sale 
of the so-called baby bonds; it employs the 
largest network of transportation lines, it 
maintains the country’s largest motor-vehicle 
fleet, and it serves as the Nation's largest real- 
estate agency through its custody of the 
Nation's Federal buildings. 

From the earliest days of the Republic the 
Postal Service has played a prominent role in 
the development and the expansion of the 
country. It was the old post-route riders who 
provided the only means of communication 
among the isolated settlements along the 
Atlantic seaboard in the days preceding the 
Revolutionary War. 

When the new Nation’s frontiers were 
pushed westward across the Alleghenies it 
likewise was the post-route riders who en- 
abled the hardy pioneers to keep in touch 
with their friends, relatives, and commercial 
outlets along the eastern coast. 

Years later it was the Pony Express riders 
whose daring exploits in carrying the mails 
across the western plains made it possible 
for the Federal Government to lay the founda- 
tion for the first transcontinental railroads, 
the financial assistance for which was forth- 
coming from the Post Office Department in 
the form of mail contracts. 

With the advent of the steam train on a 
large scale, it was the Post Office Depart- 
ment, through its generous assistance in the 
form of contracts for carrying the mail on 
the respective roads, which made it possible 
for great railroad companies to cover the 
country from coast to coast with a vast sys- 
tem of trunk and secondary lines. 

It was the Post Office Department also that 
played a large part in the building up of 
our merchant marine in the years prior to 
the establishment of the United States Mari- 
time Commission, through the Government’s 
policy of subsidizing ocean carriers with mail 
contracts which were based, not on the cost 
of actually carrying the mails, but on a 
strictly subsidy basis. 

Perhaps the best example of Government 
assistance to any form of transportation was 
that rendered by the Post Office Department 
to the aviation industry during the early years 
of its development in this country. 

With the establishment of the first air-mail 
route between Washington and New York in 
1918, the Post Office Department adopted the 
policy that had been so successful in building 
up the great network of railroads many years 
earlier. Encouragement in the form of mail 
contracts was afforded all private operating 
companies, and in the short space of 23 years 
our commercial aviation has grown from a 
Single 218-mile route to a vast system of do- 
mestic and transoceanic routes which today 
make the United States Air Mail Service the 
envy of the world. 

Of all the implements of human democ- 
racy, Postal Service is, I feel, the most potent. 
It is a service without which we could not get 
along, for it is the medium through which 
men and nations have been bound together 
for centuries, and nowhere have we seen a 
more striking example of this fact than here 
in the United States. 

There is no business, regardless of its size, 
which could be carried on without Postal 
Service. As for the social aspect of the Postal 
Service, it is hardly necessary for me to state 
that it has been the major influence in main- 
taining family and friendly bonds down 
through the years, just as it will continue to 
do just so long as we have a civilization. 

Many are the descriptions that have been 
used in portraying the Postal Service and its 
functions, but to me one of the most fitting 
of these is the one which has been carved 
on the west facade of the new Post Office De- 
partment Building in Washington. Written 
in 1859 by the then Postmaster General, 
Joseph Holt, it has come down through the 
years as a living symbol of this great Depart- 
ment. It reads as follows: 

“The Post Office Department, in its cease- 
less labors, pervades every channel of com- 
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merce and every theater of human enterprise, 
and, while visiting, as ‘it does kindly, every 
fireside, mingles with the throbbing of almost 
every heart in the land. In the amplitude 
of its beneficence it ministers to all climes 
and creeds and pursuits with the same eager 
readiness and with equal fullness of fidelity. 
It is the delicate ear trump through which 
alike nations and families and isolated indi- 
viduals whisper their joys and their sorrows, 
their convictions and their sympathies, to all 
who listen for their coming.” 

As we look back on the part which the Post 
Office Department has played in the history 
of the United States it is little wonder that 
we contemplate the future of this great com- 
munication system with an eye toward even 
greater development and utility. 

The Post Office Department has ever been 
alert to the march of progress, particularly 
in the field of transportation. Every new 
mode of transportation has been employed 
in the carrying of the mails and every new 
mechanical device which had for its purpose 
the speeding up of the mails has been utilized 
as it made its appearance on the scientific 
horizon. 

Within the pas* 3 years the Post Office De- 
partment has crossed new frontiers of trans- 
oceanic trade routes, including the spanning 
of both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans with 
regular airmail routes. The institution of 
these great Clipper airplane services, which 
have meant so much to the United States 
from an economic and national-defense 
standpoint, was made possible to a large de- 
gree by the Post Office Department’s mail 
contracts. 

With new devices and means of communi- 
cation rapidly being developed in the fields 
of private research and invention at the pres- 
ent time, it is impossible to predict what the 
future may hold in the way of new and ac- 
celerated mail services within the next decade. 





Business Management Offers Mr. Roose- 
velt a Program for Recovery Based on 
His Own Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM FORTUNE MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER 1940 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record I include the following article 
from Fortune magazine for December 
1940: 

BusIness MANAGEMENT OFFERS MR. ROOSEVELT 
A PROGRAM FOR RECOVERY BASED ON His 
Own Ipeas—TuHe TxHirp REPorRT OF THE 
Fortune Forum or EXxEecuTivE OPINION 

(Reprinted from Fortune for December 1940) 
The purpose of the Fortune Forum of Exec- 

utive Opinion is to enable the men responsible 

for successfully managing American business 
to speak out coherently each month on vital 
problems affecting business. 

WHAT THIS FORUM IS 


What does business management think? 
What does it think about itself, about foreign 
policy, about national defense, about its rela- 
tionship to Government, about labor—about 
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all the thousands of things with which busi- 
ness must today particularly concern itself? 

Until 3° months ago, amazingly, no one 
knew. Managers had no sounding board 
against which its total voice could be heard; 
all that reached the public, or even business- 
men themselves, was the sound of the most 
articulate or the most vociferous elements in 
business—and that was not management-at- 
large. 

Business-at-large is represented by its man- 
agement, its executives. And it is to provide 
these men with a medium through which 
they can at last speak out regularly and co- 
herently on questions of vital importance to 
business that the Fortune Forum of Execu- 
* tive Opinion has been established. 

Fortune’s editors have spent more than 2 
years in laying the ground for this forum. 
Much of the work has been devoted to build- 
ing a panel of men qualified to speak for 
management. 

That panel today consists of more than 
12,000 top-ranking business executives—al- 
most 50 percent of the entire management 
group in America. 


In the first Fortune Forum (September 
issue) the leaders of business condemned by 
a great majority the economic recovery pro- 
gram of the New Deal. Only 2 percent ap- 
proved of it without qualification; only an- 
other 18.9 percent approved it in part. This 
judgment came from the men who neces- 
sarily take the principal part in any recovery 
that does take place. And since at that time 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency 
was pledging himself to the maintenance of 
many of the key policies of the New Deal, 
in principle if not in the form of their original 
enactment, such an opinion was of the utmost 
gravity. 

Is business irreconcilably opposed, in both 
principle and practice, to everything that 
Roosevelt has done affecting the Nation’s 
economy? Does business insist that it can- 
not possibly participate in economic recovery 
so long as those things are not completely 
undone? Will business hold itself wholly 
blameless, as an innocent back-seat passen- 
ger, for any cylinders that may be missing 
their fire in the operation of our economic 
machine? 

If so, our domestic crisis and the funda- 
mental issue between Government and busi- 
ness are far graver than anyone has yet sus- 
pected. 

But in this third forum there is ample 
evidence that management has the makings 
of an affirmative program for recovery that 
reaches beyond the negative desire to be re- 
lieved of legislation it disapproves. Herein 
the leaders of American enterprise reveal a 
willingness for self-criticism and a disposition 
to give parts of the New Deal, though it is 
condemned as a whole, the benefit of a good 
many doubts. This is a beginning of the 
forum’s recovery program. In the next in- 
stallment it will be continued with an exami- 
nation of executive opinion on the interrela- 
tionship of taxation with economic recovery. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF BUSINESS 


Measured by most of the important eco- 
nomic indexes, United States business is not 
only on the mend but may even be headed 
for a boom, based on the preparedness effort. 
But some industrial leaders, notably Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., have given warning that any 
upsurge of business resulting mainly from 
rearmament spending will produce wealth 
“having no permanent benefit.” The an- 


swers to the following questions show that 
United States business at large thinks as does 
Mr. Sloan, favorable financial reports not- 
withstanding. 

Which of the following statements most 


nearly corresponds with your opinion of the 
present prospects for United States business? 


Percent 

Irrespective of the current rearmament 

activity, business is staging a normal 

recovery on which stable prosperity 
I IN oar ew cies 7.7 
The current improvement of business 
is mainly due to a rearmament boom, 
but it is possible that we may go on 
from there with healthy activity on 
all normal economic fronts____----- 
Any temporary prosperity induced by 
the national-defense program will 
leave us with our economic prob- 
lems worse than ever because we 
failed to set our house in order be- 
fore the boom started........._-_-. 67.4 


The break-downs show no significant var- 
iations from this general belief among two- 
thirds of the Nation’s chief business execu- 
tives that there is something basically wrong 
with the Nation’s economy. The smallest 
amount of pessimism comes from retail and 
commercial executives—but even among them 
it stands at 62.8 percent. Thus the “eco- 
nomic recovery” of which a good deal is now 
being spoken has not impressed those best 
equipped to judge it. Only 7.7 percent be- 
lieve in it as a natural and desirable fact. 

Do you think that present conditions are 
such that business as a whole is now justified 
in making constructive commitments for 
expansion? 


24.9 


Percent 
Sa here ag aha ae a eects enon ane dae ne 13 
Cay tt War INGUNUT Ite... << nn ewennnne 61 
i ches deen calor eel ccech ten ny Gib tags soctnioudlies ose Sore 26 


These returns are a confirmation of the 
answers to the previous question. War in- 
dustries are one thing, and capital expan- 
sion is required by them. But, in the main, 
basic conditions are not right. (Again com- 
mercial and retail executives are a shade 
more optimistic than others, with 19.7 per- 
cent believing the time for expansion has 
come.) 

There is no doubt that some of these bear- 
ish answers are emotional reflections of mis- 
trust of the New Deal. The questions were 
asked before the election and probably an- 
swered in a preelection frame of mind. If, 
instead, they had come after an announce- 
ment, say, of the election of Mr. Willkie, 
the psychological effect of the news would 
probably have led more men to declare that 
we are in the midst of promising recovery, 
and that now is the time for business to ex- 
pand. Nevertheless, large pessimistic ma- 
jorities of businessmen believe that recovery 
is not yet with us, that our economic house 
is not in order. What United States busi- 
ness management thinks should be done 
about it is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. 

Percent 
Disregarding the rearmament boom, do 

you believe that if certain deterrents 

are removed, private industry can in 

time create jobs for practicaliy all the 


IME iatiwte rec dain dicen amane 85.4 
or 
Do you believe we must plan for a 
future in which millions of workers 
will never be reabsorbed into private 
ES hd ddbedlachtthccwasinniwaenn 14.6 


Thus business not only disapproves of the 
New Deal, but it overwhelmingly agrees with 
Mr. Willkie’s challenging campaign state- 
ments that our economic frontiers are not 
limited, and that the unemployment problem 
can be totaily solved by private enterprise 
if business is permitted to. Here again some 
of the answers may be emotional ones—a 
plaintive affirmation that anything is possible 
if only the Government would let business 
alone. But they do unquestionably denote 
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the fact that although businessmen take a 
grim view of immediate conditions, there is 
underlying this a strong fundamental eco- 
nomic optimism for the long pull. 

(If you believe that private enterprise 
could reabsorb the unemployed) Do you be- 
lieve that all these jobs can be created? 


Finance Com- 
_ and mercial 
invest-| and 


Total ment | retail 
execu- | execu- 
tives tives 














|Percent Percent Parcent 
By removing Government 
deterrents alone?__._._...-- 40. 0 44.2 34.9 
By changing certain policies 
of business (for example 
pricing) without the Gov- 
ernment’s changing its at- 
titude toward business?. - - - 1.1 e3 2.0 
Only by a change in the pol- 
icies of business combined 
with a change in the atti- 
tude of Government? --.--- 58. 9 55. 5 63.1 


(In this tabulation of answers by kind of 
business, as in several others to follow, only 
the widest variations are shown.) 

Thus while business believes that under 
present Government restrictions it is power- 
less alone to solve the problems of unemploy- 
ment, it is ready to admit that a change in 
the attitude of Government toward private 
enterprise must be matched by a change in 
the policies of business management itself. 
Such a vote could not arise from the irrecon- 
cilable standpattism that the leaders of 
United States private enterprise are some- 
times accused of representing. It is the pur- 
pose of this forum (and the one to follow it) 
to d'scover what changes businessmen believe 
must be made, both by Government and by 
business, to achieve the healthy state of recov- 
ery that is now believed to be lacking. 


WHAT BUSINESS SHOULD DO—PRICES 


In Fortune’s issue for November 1935 ap- 
peared an article entitled “The Trouble With 
Capitalism Is the Capitalists,” signed by Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brook- 
ings Institution, and summarizing the find- 
ings of that organization in the course of an 
authoritative 4-volume study of the forces 
underlying the depression. A subheading of 
the article said in summary that the trouble 
with the capitalists was that “they have vio- 
lated the first rule of their being, which is: 
decrease prices.” Actually the Brookings 
Institution found nine basic causes for the 
depression. So, although the following ques- 
tion, perhaps unwarrantably, oversimplifies 
the Brookings conclusions, it here serves to 
focus attention upon a question of economic 
policy that is again timely: 

Obviously the whole unemployment prob- 
lem cannot be blamed on the New Deal, since 
there were 9,000,000 unemployed when the 
New Deal began. The Brookings Institution 
has published a carefully documented report 
arguing that the principal reason for the 
1929-32 collapse was that many industries 
had not expanded their markets by passing 
on to the consumer, in the form of lower 
prices, the benefits of increased efficiency and 
lower costs. 

Do you agree with the Brookings Institu- 
tion’s explanation? 


Percent 
Farell i sp cins ak seine alpina 16.2 
I an dips dann natalia thine Satay 49.0 
a a ht ens cattidisilatgiianenbinnt 23.2 
ae aban eieeaorehie 11.6 


The agreement, qualified or otherwise, of 
65.2 percent of the Nation’s business execu- 
tives with the statement that price policies 
had a lot to do with the depression amounts, 
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of course, to a significant degree of self- 
criticism—in the sense of management col- 
lectively judging itself as a whole. (As be- 
tween kinds of business represented, there 
are relatively small differences, except that 
utility and railroad executives are some 7 
percent more in doubt on the question than 
executives as a whole.) ‘ 

This leads logically to the following ques- 
tion: 

If prices in those industries that had the 
worst unemployment during the depression 
had been generally reduced substantially 
lower, than they were, do you believe the 
lower prices would have developed a substan- 
tial volume of additional business that would 
have made it unnecessary to lay off s0 many 
workers? 





Executives of enterprises 
engaged in— 


Tota! | Manu- Ta Utili- | Com- 


factur- | and | ties merce 
ing | invest- | and and 
and in-| rail- retail 


dustry | ment | roads | trade 


Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- 


Yes...--00-| 27-2) 266] 27.4) 221 31.5 
Perhaps..... 35.4] 33.6 40.6 42.1 37.1 
Manske 37.4 00.8 | 32.0 35.8 31.4 





Except among mercantile executives the 
balance is somewhat on the side of believing 
that lower prices would not have held unem- 
ployment at a lower level. But the really 
important figures are those for “perhaps.” 
Businessmen are not sure, but they have an 
open mind on the question of the past rela- 
tionship of prices to employment. Adding 
“Yes” and “Perhaps” answers, about the same 
majority granted to the Brookings theory 
gives prices, as having a controlling influence 
upon employment, the benefit of the doubt. 

(If “Yes” to the question above) Do you 
believe this additional volume would have 
made up to business for the smaller unit 
profit, leaving the total profit or loss about 
the same? 


Finance Utility 





andin- | and 
Total j|vestment) railroad 
execu- execu- 
tives tives 
Percent | Percent Percent 
BD cis weenie 20.5 22.0 12.0 
About the same.......- 45.7 46.8 34.0 
SP EE. sc cctetiinnaisin’ 29.5 24.5 44.0 
tg |, MS 4.3 5.7 10.0 


As noted above, these answers come from 
only the 27.2 percent who believe definitely 
that unemployment would have been re- 
duced by lower depression-time price levels. 
They would probably regard this alone as 
sufficient justification for a downward re- 
vision of price schedules so far as social and 
long-range economic effects are concerned. 
And here it appears, moreover, that they do 
not in the main—with a notable variation 
from the utility and railroad executives 
among them—think it would have hurt busi- 
ness much in its own pocket, since 66.2 per- 
cent answered “more profit” or “about the 
same.” 

In 1933 Mr. Roosevelt announced his de- 
termination to force prices back to the 1926 
level. Did you agree with the policy at that 
time? 


| 
Commercial) Utility and 
Total and retail | railroad 
executives | executives 


Percent 
14.9 
85.1 


Percent 
26. 2 
8 


73. 


| 
Percent 
smninealeene 24. 0 | 


NN \eecbsabivspMienahal 76. 0 
| | 








Do you think the Government should con- 
tinue its efforts to restore the 1926 price level? 


Yes... 








Do you think industry (through its trade 
associations, possibly) should try to restore 
1926 price levels? 








Commercial 
and retail 


Utility and 
railroad 





It is of interest that railroad and utility 
men are conspicuously the most opposed to 
any attempt, either by government or by 
business, to restore higher price levels. (On 
the other hand, as will appear on the next 
page, they are the group having the largest 
minority thinking that the railroad industry 
can regain prosperity without a drastic lower- 
ing of freight rates.) 

In the early days of the New Deal an at- 
tempt was made to achieve recovery through 
the N. R. A. under which trade associations 
were permitted to raise and fix prices by 
agreement (provided they also conformed to 
certain wage-and-hour codes). Many busi- 
nessmen and most trade associations ap- 
proved the N. R. A. program at first. Did you 
favor the N. R. A. price-raising program at 
the time? 





oer 
an 
Total railroad 
executives 
Percent | Percent 
TEI ss ctssamapcnteniceeteceticaiaminsaeiaaabiiomanieliend 34.9 15.1 
DON cinntincuondnnweseusbhubbebamens 65.1 84.9 





Did you still consider the N. R. A. price- 
raising plan a sound recovery measure in 1935 
when the Supreme Court killed it? 





— 

an 

Total | railroad 
executives 








Do you believe the N. R. A. trade-agreement 
programs should be revived now? 





Utility 


and 
Total railroad 


executives 





Percent | Percent 
15.5 7.3 
84.5 92.7 








These answers dispose of the theory of a 
program to achieve recovery by raising prices. 
Now for the alternative economic doctrine 
at present being pursued by the Govern- 
ment. 

Today the Department of Justice is follow- 
ing almost exactly the opposite policy from 
N. R. A. on price fixing, and Assistant Attor- 
ney General Thurman Arnold has launched 
the greatest campaign in history to enforce 
the antitrust laws and prevent price-fixing 
agreements. He says, “The first concern of 


every democracy is the maintenance of a 
free market.” Do you agree with Mr. 
Arnold? 






Riis dideticniciinaall 
Tn most cases........... 


In a few cases........... 


O~ cocennnnnecocenenes- 





These answers come from businessmen who 
are probably disposed to mistrust Mr. Arnold’s 
name as that of a New Dealer, and, further, 
to mistrust any form of government disci- 
plinary or punitive action against private en- 
terprises. This approval of the New Deal 
trust-busting campaign is therefore all the 
more impressive, and undoubtedly springs 
from a reasoned economic philosophy. But 
there is a large measure of qualification in 
the minds of the men giving these answers, 
as shown by the answers to the following 
question: 

As between the N. R. A. pro-price-fixing 
policy and the Thurman Arnold anti-price- 
fixing program, which do you prefer as a 
means of recovery now? 


Percent 
Nw atheistic doch celinbblid wa 28 
SRT iirc thlientiit chats ne ntittinttietnnitviniicceis 33 
Cio Sh kee cu dt i mcetind 45 


Presumably many of these “Depends” an- 
Swers mean “Depends on who is administer- 


the instrument of political purposes.” 

A much more striking revelation of the im- 
portance business attaches to the lowering of 
prices as a means of recovery, irrespective of 
New Deal policies and personalities, appears 
in the answers to the four following 
questions: 

Do you believe that a lasting recovery of 
general business (as distinct from a rearm- 
ament boom) is possible until— 

The building industry takes steps to en- 
courage more building? 





Utility and 
Total railroad 
executives 


Percent Percent 
"TGS. sacacidlinm stint 27.4 26.3 
INO -nninnteneinipcgebnaiintcima bail 72.6 73.7 





The railroads take steps to stimulate a 
greater movement of freight? 





Utility and 
Total railroad 
executives 





Percent Percent 
ss adnan ccditddinntd 36.9 43.4 
a a ny ee 63,1 56. 6 





Do you believe that the building industry 
can stage a healthy recovery—exclusive of 
defense contracts—without first getting its 
cost and its prices down much lower? 





Utility and 
Total railroad 
executives 


Percent Percent 
PE giidaciduckendscunnitaalia 18. 2 14.8 
Di ncicthinnadindsineanhadebeaa’ 81.8 85. 2 





See 
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Do you believe that the railroads can es- 
tablish a healthy recovery until they get 
their freight rates down low enough not only 
to compete with the trucks but to stimulate 
additional traffic? 


Utility and 
Tota railroad 
executives 
Percent Percent 
Ws, oe 21.3 31.2 
Deiat ok cenkbdabiciicekcieeu 78.7 68.8 


Thus it appears that the business commu- 
nity does not believe that sound recovery is 
possible until the building and railroad in- 
dustries are back on their feet. And they pre- 
ponderantly believe that these industries can- 
not regain their health without cutting costs 
and prices. Note particularly that railroad 
and utility executives themselves, whose rates 
are generally more rigid, are heavily of the 
same opinion, although by smaller majorities 
insofar as the rails are concerned. 

Now for an appraisal of what business 
thinks the Government should do or not do 
to contribute to recovery. 

THE NEW DEAL VERSUS RECOVERY 


In the first Fortune forum only 2 percent 
of the members said they approved all Mr. 
Roosevelt’s measures designed to achieve 
recovery, and only 18.9 percent approved any 
of them. More specifically, will you tell us, 
from the recovery angle, which of these New 
Deal plans you think should (a) be continued 
or revived; (b) which you think were good 
once but have outlived their usefulness; (c) 
which you think were always bad for recovery; 
(a) which you think are still good ideas badly 
handled. 


Obso- 

















Good 
Always lete but) idea Loe 
bad |allright| badly |“2ue or 
| once jhandled, ap een 
| 

Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 

Silver subsidies. ----- | 90.2 4.5 3.0 | £3 

Guffey Coal Act. -.-- 75.3 2.3 15.9 6.5 
Gold devaluation 
and President’s 

gold powers.......-| 69.6 14.5 6.4 9.5 

Taxation policies_ --- 67.7 2.8| 22.0 7.5 

Pump priming.-.....-. 61.7 20. 2 16.3 1.8 

Dh Bes dens ctccven< 57.4 12.5 23. 2 6.9 

, eee ae 53. 6 6.3 33.7 6.4 

Wagener Labor Act-_- 48, 2 .6 47.5 3.7 

Tt subsidies.....| 42.5 10.7 18. 5 28.3 

W.P.A peal 39. 3 10.9 43. 2 6.6 

L 7 money Tates_- 32.7 19.4 16.3 31.6 

PW... 30. 2 14.0 | 47.4 8.4 
Ww oe and Hours’ 

Ree Ce ae 1.9] 47.7 21.2 
Hull reciprocal-trade 

treaties -_..-.. e 22. 4 10. 4 14.0 53. 2 
Drive to enforce 

antitrust laws_---- 20. 2 7.3 49. 4 23.1 
Housing and home- 

loki O0tE 2555 2... 10:0) . 126) 81.7 39. 2 

1 





The answers above are ranked according 
to the percentage of the men who replied 
“Always bad,” since this was the most fre- 
quent estimate of these 16 New Deal policies 
taken as a whole. Seven of them are un- 
qualifiedly condemned by a majority of the 
leaders of United States business as always 
having been bad ideas so far as recovery is 
concerned, Their abandonment would there- 
fore seem to be the first prescription for a 
healthy economy. But that leaves nine New 
Deal policies, all of them still active, for 
which majorities give the administration 
some credit. 

This is far from amounting to wholesaie 
condemnation of the New Deal by business. 
On the contrary, it suggests that much of the 
legislation could presumably, by amendment, 
be made palatable to the business community. 


Here rearranged are the nine most popular 
New Deal policies in terms of the percentage 
of forum members who declared either that 
they ought to be continued or that they 
were good ideas for recovery and only suffer 
from the way they were enacted or are being 
administered: 








Good idea} Fullor 


Continue! badly | qualified 
| handled | approval 
Drive to enforce anti- | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Te OWS cn none 23.1 49. 4 72.5 
Housing and Home 
Loan Acts__....._.... 39, 2 31.7 70.9 
Wazes and Hours Act_. 21, 2 47.7 68.9 
Hull reciprocal - trade 
ae acc neee §3. 2 14.0 67.2 
FUP Wan bee bie e eke 8.4 47.4 55.8 
W ee Labor Act-_.... 3.7 47.5 51.2 
aie Dict. cuidate 6.6 43. 2 49.8 
Low eto ea 31.6 16.3 47.9 
Export subsidies._.....- 28.3 18.5 46.8 


But the order of disapproval or absolute 
or conditional approval declared for the New 
Deal policies is changed when it comes to the 
question as to which of them are the most 
important obstacles to recovery: 

Do you believe that some or all of these 
New Deal measures are playing an important 
part in preventing recovery now? If “Yes” 
(94.1 percent said, “Yes”), which ones? 


Percent 
VERGE LOO DORs iss tjegdececqsesque 74.5 
A OO Sn inna deimaditmataes 66.8 
Wages and Hours Act__--------------- 48.5 
OR ATONE irae it dime tim cicitiientcicemmminws aes 44.3 
FN cp I ie-chnthdilede ihc ta een laid esas teense enced 42.6 
Drive to enforce antitrust laws____--- 40.0 
I non ciated ea aeeemeneneeebeide 39.1 
Gold devaluation and President’s gold 
hi dla aes ponnclalacai heen nations 38.5 
I ibe aden eeveicebanhsiee mi aes cilia ohneehipigsi a 29.3 
CN I sc cscs ase on Sines acess coseeatigras 27.6 
I ih bien cin tein aici haem inmate earini 26.5 
ge ee 25.2 
Hull reciprocal trade treaties__....-.._- 14.6 
ES EE a 14.5 
Housing and home-loan acts_..--.-.-. 11.5 


1 How drastic a modification business would 
recommend for the W. P. A. is indicated in 
the replies to the following question: 


Do you believe that until private industry 
makes work for the unemployed, the Federal 
Government must take care of them on 
relief? 


Percent 
More generously than now_--_--------- 0.8 
Just about as generously as now_----_-- 2.9 


Yes, but the relief rolls should be exam- 
ined much more closely to make sure 
that relief is limited only to cases 
Gt. MON WOO on edd o neces 45.6 
No; the relief problem should be turned 
back to the State and local govern- 
SI etree aie cheaper atten ncaaain 50.7 


Thus while the Wagner Act has the provi- 
sional approval, in principle, of a majority 
of the Nation’s top businessmen, it is thought 
by three-quarters of them to be an obstacle 
to recovery as it stands. The same rela- 
tionship holds true for the Wages and Hours 
Act. On the other hand, the Guffey Coal 
Act, silver subsidies, and gold devaluation, 
which are regarded as the worst ideas from 
the beginning, rank well down the list as 
present deterrents to recovery. It is the 
Government’s taxation policies that get the 
black marks on both scores, both on prin- 
ciple and as they affect business. These will 
be further examined by the forum’s panel, 
along with alternative proposals, in the next 
installment. 
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NEWSPAPER ARTICLES, EDITORIAL, AND 
A PAMPHLET OPPOSING ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF SEAWAY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
tendency in the Nation today to classify 
every pet project as essential for na- 
tional defense. Projects which have been 
studied and found to be uneconomic and 
unsound are now being revived on the 
theory that they are important to the 
defense of this Nation. 

Some years ago an effort was made 
to secure Senate ratification of the so- 
called St. Lawrence seaway treaty. At 
that time this project was thoroughly de- 
bated in the Senate, and that body re- 
fused to ratify the treaty. 

The offices of the Members of Congress 
are now being flooded with propaganda 
as to the necessity for this project. It 
is hoped, by legislative device, to now ap- 
prove the project by a simple majority 
vote rather than by the method of treaty 
ratification, which requires a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. The proponents of 
the measure have attempted to color the 
issue by stating that it is essential for 
national defense. 

Those who have studied this project 
can see no relationship between the St. 
Lawrence seaway and national defense. 
As a matter of fact, it is asserted that 
the project would become a military lia- 
bility, as it would undoubtedly be highly 
vulnerable from a military standpoint. 

No group which has studied this proj- 
ect in detail has made a favorable report 
on it. It will be costly, difficult to main- 
tain, hurtful to other means of trans- 
portation, disastrous to the Mississippi 
Valley and the Gulf ports, and will yield 
very little revenue or productive com- 
merce in return. No guise of national 
defense can conceal these facts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article published in the 
New York Herald Tribune on January 
25, 1940, a pamphlet entitled “Logical 
Reasons for Opposing the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project,” prepared by the New 
Orleans City-wide Committee and the 
Mississippi Valley Association, a list of 
the New Orleans City-wide Committee 
cpposing the St. Lawrence seaway project, 
and an editorial from the Labor Record 
of New Orleans, La., dated December 1940 
and entitled “Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Treaty Would Create Additional Eco- 
nomic Problems for the South, Which Is 
Already the National Economic Problem 
No. 1.” 
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Following are letters addressed to var- 
ious Senators and Governors by Gov. 
Sam H. Jones, of Louisiana: 


LETTER ADDRESSED TO VARIOUS SENATORS 


“Dear SENATOR : We are writing you 
in opposition to the pending St. Lawrence 
power and seaway project. New Orleans, Gulf 
ports, and business interests generally 
throughout the United States are opposed 
to it. 

“We urge that this project be rejected and 
that no appropriations be voted for the carry- 
ing out of the same, at least not so long as 
the Federal Government needs to spend in 
excess of revenue for national defense, and 
to use all available skilled labor for the same 
purpose. 

“Some of our reasons for opposing the 
projects are set forth in the attached memo- 
randum. 

“We hope you will use your powerful in- 
fluence in opposition to this project and the 
proposed appropriations required for its con- 
struction.” 

LETTER ADDRESSED TO VARIOUS GOVERNORS 


“Dear GOVERNOR : We feel that the 
economic well-being of your State, as well as 
that of Louisiana, is menaced by the project 
to divert moneys and labor from immediate 
defense measures to a St. Lawrence power and 
seaway project, and invite you to join with 
us in opposing the project. 

“We are advising our Senators and Con- 
gressmen of our opposition, and hope you can 
see your way to urge the Senators and Con- 
gressmen who represent the State of to 
oppose both the treaty and the project. 

“Assurance of your cooperation will help 
greatly. 

“For your information a memorandum of 
facts is enclosed.” 














[From the New York Herald Tribune of Janu- 
ary 25, 1940] 
DEFENSE THREAT IN WATERWAYS PLAN IS 
FEARED—TALLAMY BELIEVES PROGRAM FOR ST. 
LAWRENCE WOULD BE SERIOUS HINDRANCE 


B. D. Tallamy, chief engineer of the Niagara 
Frontier Planning Board, said yesterday that 
undertaking construction of the St. Lawrence 
waterways project at this time would be a 
serious hindrance to national-defense prepa- 
rations. He spoke at the midwinter confer- 
ence of the New York State Commercial Sec- 
retaries in the Astor. 

Mr. Tallamy, long an opponent of the 
project, quoted President Roosevelt to the 
effect that the seaway is necessary for de- 
fense, and then pointed out that it would be 
6 or 7 years before it could be completed. 
Furthermore, he said, the project, once fin- 
ished, would be vulnerable from a military 
standpoint. 

Mr. Tallamy reminded that the drain on 
labor and materials would be very great, 
and therefore would not be justified in the 
face of present shortages. Every ton of steel 
used for this project would be a diversion 
from our defense preparation, from our aid to 
England, and from Canada’s participation in 
the British Empire’s resistance to the onrush 
of totalitarianism, he declared. 

Mr. Tallamy said that it is “apparent” 
that the Government will circumvent the 
power of the Senate to ratify the project by 
introducing the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909, which, he said, was “really designed to 
stop further diversion of water at Niagara 
Falls and withdrawals of water through the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, to set up a commis- 
sion to supervise such diversions, and to clar- 
ify the position of the two countries with 
respect to these and similar problems.” He 
said that it was certainly not intended for 
such a far-reaching and controversial under- 
taking as the St. Lawrence seaway. 

“Nevertheless, it is now apparent that this 
treaty will form the basis for submission of 
the project to the two countries for ap- 
proval,” he continued. “Such a method 
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would require passage of the same resolution 
by both the Congress of the United States 
and the Parliament of Canada by a majority 
vote, thus doing away with the two-thirds 
senatorial vote required when ratifying a 
treaty.” 

Mr. Tallamy could see no commercial bene- 
fits coming from the waterway. He said that 
it has been demonstrated by many competent 
transportation and maritime experts that 
the project would be “uneconomical and, in 
fact, ruinous” to many of the commercial, 
port, and terminal facilities of this country 
should the seaway be used to the extent indi- 
cated by Government forecasts. 

It has also been shown, he asserted, that 
no gains or savings would accrue in the cen- 
ter of the country, and that the Atlantic 
Ocean and Gulf ports would suffer needless 
losses. 

John Lowry, president of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, another speaker, 
also assailed the waterways project and said 
that if the resulting seaway traffic were only 
what the proponents estimate, there would 
be absolutely no justification for the expense 
of building it. He added that if the project 
did everything that is claimed for it, it 
would “wreck” our present transportation 
system. 

Other speakers at the meeting were W. J. 
Schieffelin, Jr., president of W. J. Schieffelin 
& Co.; H. J. Kenner, general manager of the 
Better Business Bureau of New York City, 
Inc.; Frank J. Clark, attorney, of Lord, Day 
& Lord; Prof. M. P. Catherwood, of Cornell 
University, and chairman of the State Plan- 
ning Commission; and Dr. Lynn Emerson, 
professor of industrial education, Cornell 
University. 


LOGICAL REASONS FOR OPPOSING THE ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


(Prepared by the New Orleans City-wide 
Committee and the Mississippi Valley 
Association) 

The same reasons exist today that caused 
the rejection of the Great Lakes seaway 
treaty by the United States Senate in 1934. 
These are: 

1. The greatest portion of the cost of the 
seaway is to be borne by the United States. 
Most of its construction will be outside cz 
this country and by foreign labor. 

2. There is no lack of hydroelectric power 
available in the Great Lakes region and for 
emergency defense purposes steam power can 
be provided very much more quickly and 
eminent authorities say at less cost than 
anything the St. Lawrence development can 
produce. 

3. Careful study shows that ocean naviga- 
tion on regular schedules cannot be economi- 
cally adapted to the Great Lakes and that 
the transportation benefits claimed by its 
proponents for the St. Lawrence project will 
not be realized. 

4. The treaty would internationalize Lake 
Michigan, a wholly American body of water. 

Dr. Lewis Haney, an economist of national 
repute, voices additional reasons which we 
believe are sound and well founded: 

“The first and decisive reason against now 
considering the St. Lawrence River water- 
way and power scheme is that it stands in 
the way of our defense efforts. 

“Ask any responsible military or business- 
man. 

“Here we are, terribly short of ships, planes, 
antiaircraft defense, tanks, antitank guns, 
coast defense, and, above all, trained men. 
Here we are, badly in debt and chronically 
insolvent. The President himself has called 
for a prompt cutting of the ordinary expenses 
of government, including public works, to the 
bone. 


“Why, then, should we divert our time and 
energy from our immediate defense problems? 
The answer is that we should do the first 
thing first, and do it now. The defense emer- 
gency requires putting every ounce of our 





energy and every dollar of our revenues into | 
preparation to deal with our enemies and our 
debts. 

“Not a single skilled laborer or an hour’s 
time of managerial or engineering skill should 
be wasted in the St. Lawrence River. 

“Mr. Roosevelt asserts that this scheme will 
add power and transport facilities. But this 
is entirely off the point for two definite rea- 
sons: First, the power and transport added by 
the scheme would not be available in time to 
help in our present defense emergency; sec- 
ond, if any more of such facilities were needed 
there are better ways to get them. 

“The St. Lawrence development could not 
possibly be ready for this war. 

“No one claims that it could be done under 
4 years. The probability is that it would 
take 7 years. In any case, the war would 
probably be over first.” 

The operation of the seaway will result in 
the loss of a coal market for American coal 
mines amounting to 17,000,000 tons annu- 
ally—a very serious matter for American 
labor. 

It will admit cheap foreign coal into the 
Great Lakes region. 

It will seriously affect railway labor and 
American seamen. 

It will not benefit the American farmer. 
On the other hand, it will be beneficial to 
the competitors of the American farmer. 

It will not benefit American industry. 

Because foreign tramp steamers could use 
the seaway it may make of the midconti- 
nent area a dumping ground for cheap prod- 
ucts of foreign countries. 

Conservative estimates indicate that it will 
cause the expenditure of more than 4 billion 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money, diverted 
from needed national-defense production to 
@ project which is now unnecessary and at 
present economically unsound. 

NEW ORLEANS CITY-WIDE COMMITTEE OPPOSING 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 

New Orleans Board of Trade: W. H. Hicker- 
son, Jr., president; James N. Ricau, secretary, 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange: John N. 
Stewart, president; Henry Plauche, secretary 
and superintendent. 

New Orleans Stock Exchange: Robert R. 
Wolfe, president; Frank Emmett Meyers, sec- 
retary. 

Louisiana Sugar and Rice Exchange: Ed- 
mund J. Garland, president; Raymond J, 
Martinez, executive secretary. 

New Orleans Insurance exchange: W. Lor- 
ing Ferguson, president; L. F. Braud, sec- 
retary. 

Real Estate Board of New Orleans, Inc.: 
J. A. M. Wilson, president; Robert J. Palfrey, 
executive secretary. 

New Orleans Steamship Association: S. T. 
DeMilt, president; John L. Flettrich, secre- 
tary. 

Green Coffee Association of New Orleans, 
Inc.: L. J. Bright, president; Miss Jeanne E.: 
Hote, secretary. 

Cane Products Trade Association: George 
L. Billeaud, president; Andrew W. Dykers, 
secretary. 

New Orleans Public Belt Railroad Commis- 
sion: Edmund J. Garland, president; V. J. 
Bedell, general manager. 

Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans: Joseph A. Airey, president; Col. 
Marcel Garsaud, general manager. 

New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau: C. C, 
Hightower, chairman; E. H. Thornton, gen- 
eral manager. 

Orleans Levee Board, New Orleans Airport: 
Gervais Favrot. 

Cooperative Club: Earl Christenberry. 

Kiwanis Club: Max J. Derbes, president; 
A. W. Herrmann, secretary. 

Lions Club; Walter L. Snider, president; 
F. E. Zimmer, secretary. 

Rotary Club: Thomas E. Gannett, presi- 
dent; James Hanemann, secretary. 

Exchange Club of New Orleans: Stanley 
Snider, president; George Muller, secretary. 
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Propeller Club of the United States: E. A. 
Jimison, president; H. R. Illey, secretary. 

Young Men’s Business Club: Arthur J. 
Naquin, president; Arthur T. Dunn, secre- 
tary. 

Hon. Robert S. Maestri, mayor, city of New 
Orleans. 

John D. Klorer. 

Steve Quarles, president, Central Trades 
and Labor Council. . 

New Orleans Traffic Club: Mr. George R. 
Simno, president; E. C. Marks, secretary. 

New Orleans Clearing House Association: 
Oliver G. Lucas, president; J. H. Peterson, 
manager. 

New Orleans Business and Professional 
Women’s Association: Miss Anna May Con- 
neliy, president; Mrs. Paul Fisher, secretary. 

Forwarding Agents and Foreign Freight 
Brokers Association: J. W. Allen, president; 
L. N. Hatry, secretary. 

Commercial Coordination Council of New 
Orleans: T. J. Conroy, chairman, Mississippi 
Shipping Co.; A. E. Pradillo, secretary. 


[From the New Orleans Labor Record of 
December 1940] 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE TREATY WOULD 
CREATE ADDITIONAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS FOR 
THE SOUTH, WHICH IS ALREADY THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC PROBLEM NO. 1 


Our beloved President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, has on another occasion deplored 
the poor economic situation of the South- 
land, and as a whole this section of the 
country has been classed as the economic 
problem No. 1 of the Nation. 

The eyes of southern business and industry 
are anxiously awaiting the actions of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress relative to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Treaty which will 
be presented to that body for study and vote 
in the very early future. 

The Mississippi Valley has and is develop- 
ing with the progress realized by inland water- 
ways, and by coordination between water and 
rail bodies. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Treaty is hostile in every way to the economic 
needs of the Mississippi Valley, and does not 
assure full development of the economic value 
of the Great Lakes to either Canada or the 
United States. Enactment of this legislation 
would throttle the very life of the South, 
which would create a national crisis, in turn 
retarding national-defense preparations. 

At this particular time, when we are all 
admonished to cast the thought of personal 
profits aside, experts have calculated that the 
1,350-mile St. Lawrence waterway projects, 
which include canalization of the St. Law- 
rence River for 180 miles from Lake Ontario 
to Montreal, would cost taxpayers of the 
United States and Canada more than a bil- 
lion dollars. The most pertinent question 
arising, as we have stated before, at this par- 
ticular time is just this: Can we afford it? 

The tops for the national debt, we have 
learned, has been set at sixty-five billions. 
We feel that the honorable men representing 
the electorate of this country will justifiably 
consider very deeply the value of such a proj- 
ect before decision. Any legislation whatso- 
ever where reasonable question or doubt 
arises as to its economic effect should not 
carry the must stamp of the Chief Executive. 

From previous experiences of estimated 
costs of any projects, we have learned, much 
to our sorrow, the original estimate was more 
than exceeded in actual costs. A few exam- 
ples: The Panama Canal was estimated to 
cost $160,000,000; actually it cost $533,000,000. 
The Suez Canal, estimated at $30,000,000, 
actually cost $80,000,000. The Welland Canal 
cost $128,000,000, instead of the $50,000,000 
estimated. 

Operation and maintenance costs per year 
of the contemplated seaway project would 
be $42,704,000. 

We declare ourselves openly as being op- 
posed to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence proj- 
ect. As outlined above, such legislation would 


adversely affect a large section of the coun- 
try which already has too many problems of 
its own, and the country as a whole, already 
staggering under the enormous national-debt 
burden, can ill afford any additional costly 
experiments. If this matter were placed be- 
fore the voters, an overwhelming majority 
would cry out, “We cannot afford it.” 

We earnestly ask the readers of this paper 
to write their Senators and Representatives 
to take immediate action to defeat this bill. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., January 29, 1941. 
Hon. HAE Boses, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Boccs: Mr. Frank E. Bourgeois, 
chairman, New Orleans joint committee in 
opposition to the St. Lawrence power and 
seaway project as at present set up, has told 
me of your request for information. Mr. 
Bourgeois is a wheel horse in this movement, 
is fully informed, and while I can add very 
little to what he will give you, there is one 
point I feel it well to stress. 

Industry is now largely centered in the 
North and East and freight-rate structures 
are devised not only to facilitate the further 
congestion of industry there but to continue 
the policy of making large sections of the 
country pay tribute to this concentration. 

The economic well being of the United 
States requires that industry be spread over 
a greater area in crder that labor may have 
a better chance and in order that there shall 
be no bottlenecks. 

Time and again the wisdom of developing 
industry in the Mississippi Valley and Middle 
West has been stressed. 

Great power development has already been 
effected in the region of Niagara, the Great 
Lakes, and the St. Lawrence River. Extensive 
industrial development has taken place in 
that region, resulting in the concentration of 
enterprise and population there. 

Meanwhile, five or six Midwestern States 
lost population and will lose congressional 
representation as a result of population 
changes between 1930 and 1940. 

Were the St. Lawrence power and seaway 
project approved, here is what would result: 

In the course of 7 or 8 years, additional im- 
portant hydroelectric power would be avail- 
able in a section already better supplied with 
hydroelectric power than other sections, thus 
inducing concentration and congestion in a 
greater degree than exists now. All this 
would be done at enormous expense to the 
taxpayers of the United States at a time 
when they are severely burdened by the cost 
of other nonessential as well as vitally essen- 
tial defense expenditures. Such power could 
not be made available as a war measure be- 
cause the war will end through exhaustion if 
from no other cause before the project can 
be completed. 

Nevertheless, the people of the Mississippi 
Valley and midcontinent region generally 
would be required to pay a substantial part 
of the cost of the project and then their 
reward would be further economic handicaps 
only. 
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The people of the Mississippi Valley expect 
every midcontinent Congressman who has the 
real interest of his region at heart to vote 
against the project in the event it be passed 
to Congress as a joint resolution of authori- 
zation. 

Regards. 

Very truly, 
WALTER PARKER. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in response to various inquiries, 
I submit for the Recorp a partial list of 
caucus chairmen of both parties and the 
roll of members of the two steering com- 
mittees since their inauguration. 

Unfortunately, the list of chairmen is 
fragmentary. 

The caucus has been coexistent with 
the Congress from its first session; polit- 
ical parties had their origin in the cau- 
cus; congressional committees were made 
up in the caucuses as early as 1797; in 
1800 President Jefferson was informed 
that only five more votes were needed in 
the caucus to bring about a declaration 
of war against France; and yet no jour- 
nals of these history-making conferences 
prior to the Sixty-second Congress have 
been found and the Legislative Reference 
Bureau of the Library of Congress was 
unable to supply any information on the 
subject. Accordingly, the names of the 
chairmen who presided over the demo- 
cratic caucuses since the Sixty-first Con- 
gress are supplied by the caucus journals 
which I am today taking from my files 
and depositing permanently in the Li- 
brary of Congress. The list of Republi- 
can chairmen for those years is supplied 
by William Tyler Page, who served as 
Clerk of the House; and the names of all 
earlier chairmen available are from a list 
compiled from contemporary newspapers 
by Prof. Clarence A. Berdahl, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and in research work 
in preparation of his thesis for a doctor- 
ate. No data has been found for any ses- 
sion prior to the Thirty-first Congress. 
The list is as follows: 


Chairmen, House party caucuses 





Congress 





31st (1849-51) _... 
32d (1851-53) _ 
33d (1853 
34th (185. 










57) ° 
35th (1857-59) _. silton 


SU EIBIOO Bo coe encn eke | George 8. Houston (Alabama) - 
STU CIGOEED) 5 cn scosce cu | ELE ST 
ae cledlaiied 


Democratic 


Republican 


(1). 


-| @). 
(4), 
Justin S. Morrill (Vermont). 





1 Edie (Pennsylvania) twice announced meetings of anti-Nebraska Members, and probably acted as chairman, 
but there is no report of a formal caucus organization. 

? Pettit (Indiana) presided at a meeting Dec. 3, 1859, but there is no statement that it was a formal caucus; Corwin 
(Ohio) nominated John Sherman for Speaker, a function later generally performed by the chairman of the caucus. 

3 Hickman (Pennsylvania) nominated Francis P. Blair for Speaker, and may have been chairman of the Democratic 
caucus, but that is not clear. 

4 Thaddeus Stevens (Pennsylvania) nominated Galusha Grow for Speaker, and may have been chairman of the 
Republican caucus, but not so stated. 
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Congress | Democratic Republican 
B9th (1865-67) .........-.ecc0-- | (D... .cenconencennantiabitl-eeantiiiamreniin Justin 8, Morrill (Vermont). 
COE (URGED oa cnc ncoccccccse FU). said paced eoniailiiennalietondierednianiiiieiaetinaeatl N. P. Banks (Massachusetts).? 
Luke P. Poland (Vermont).’ 
Samuel Hooper (Massachusetts).? 

eS EE ee Samuel J. Randall (Pennsylvania) _....... Robert C. Schenck (Ohio). 
William E. Niblack (Indiana)..... N. P. Banks (Massachusetts) .! 

42d (1871-73) ooh seine tc beteas mee mundo Austin Blair (Michigan). 

43d (1873-75) “| William E. Niblack (Indiana) Horace Maynard (Tennessee), 

44th (1875-77). .-| L. Q. C. Lamar (Mississippi) - - George W. McCrary (Iowa). 

SN CO nes -ccennenntncde Hiester Cly mer (Pennsylv ania)... .| Eugene Hale (Maine), 

46th (1879-81) _................. John F, House (Tennessee). .............- William P. Frye (Maine). 

A, as (10) __. -----+----------| G. M. Robeson (New Jersey). 

ee George “W. Geddes (Ohio) - piiidliecabedied Joseph G. Cannon (Illinois). 

Sth (1908S BRicicecckkictuctcs a Dende inn, . 5 b Biadboesbiiel Bo. 

: ston |fSamuel 8. Cox (New York)......-.......-. ; 

50th (1887-O8) ......ccnsccaosase |\James B. McCreary (Kentucky) "___.._- \Joseph G, Cannon (Illinois). 

| SS. | William 8. Holman (Indiama)-_............ T. J. Henderson (Tilinois). 

tt ee ee Gs... dacdhbedickncnesoudinatiltccial “ 

53d (1893-95)_......_. Be act gd tn do itiiaetnaaainiaass 

BOE TERT) .cccconccusmeuneen | Dav id B.C ulber rson (T exas) - aeoaiahaaee Charles H. Grosvenor (Ohio), 


55th (1897-99) 


56th (1899-1901)_............... } Fumes Hay (Virginia) be<icnduccneneienaeee Seikany G. Cannon (Illinois). 
RRR ae ey ih in cries scdntnticlnid tees taiict Do. 
San l. do soil allie tiie iam P. Hepburn (Iowa). 

§0th (1905-07)...........<s-—-- | Robert L. ‘Henry (eres)... c ee Do. 

be, eS Henry D. Clayton (Alabama) im ie tea William P. Hepburn (Iowa). 

Cet (RUPEE onc cnccececcdssonn | ; do Finan Tercesa sn a7.---e-nwennoweeoeet F. D. Currier (New Hampshire). 
= 011.19 ames Hay ( irginia) 12 a-connconcosmepueial 

62d (1911-13)_.....------------- ibe rt 8. Burleson (Texas) ee } Do 

|) A. Mitchell Palmer (Pennsylvania) _...... William 8. Greene (Massachusetts). 
Os oicctsdcmeccentiat E. W. Saunders (Virginia) _............... Do. 

65th (1917-19)_...............-- E. W. Saunders (Virginia)_._..............| William §, Greene (Massachusetts). 
GR A a ckedstswconesscuse Arthur G. Dewalt (Pennsylv ania) eesthimei Horace M. Towner (Iowa). 

67th (1021-98) ...............-- | Sam Rayburn (Texas) . seninadiaeieme nt Do. 

68th (1923-25) Henry T. Rainey (Illinois).......-...----- Sydney Anderson (Minnesota). 









69th (1925-27) 
70th (1927-29)... 
7ist (1929-31) _. 







Charles D. Carter (Oklahoma)__- 
.| Arthur H. Greenwood (Indiana) 
| David H. Kincheloe (Kentucky). ne 





Ww = ‘C. Hawley (Oregon). 
Ww c, Hawley (Oregon). 


72d (1931-33) . | William W. Arnold (Illinois) .............. 
73d (1933- .| Clarence F. Lea (California) .............. Rote 7 “Lue (Massachusetts). 
74th (16 | Edward T. Taylor (Colorado)_.___........ Frederick R. Lehibach (New Jersey). 







75th (1937-% 
76th (1939- 41) 
77th (1941-43) 





Robert L. Doughton (North Carolina)....| Roy O. Woodruff (Michigan). 
John W. McCormack (Massachusetts) .... Do. 
Richard M. Duncan (Missouri) ........--. Do. 








’ Winfield (New York) nominated James A. Brooks for 
caucus, but that is not clear 


Speaker, and may have been chairman of the Democratic 


® Nicholson (Delaware) nominated S. 8S. Marshall (Democrat) for Speaker, but there was no formal] caucus nomina- 


tion, and it is not clear whether Nicholson was the chairman of the Democratic caucus. 
7 Banks acted as chairman of the Republican caucus on Mar. 6, 1867, Poland on Feb, 29, 1868, and Hooper on June 
1, 1868. At this time it was probably common to elect a chairman ‘or each meeting of the caucus rather than for the 


entire Congress 
* Banks presided over a caucus on Dec 13 and 14, 1870 
to have been elected for the Congress 


but probably in the absence of Schenck. Schenck seems 


* Fernando Wood (New York) nominated the Democratic caucus slate in the House, and may have been chair- 


man, but no definite statement to that effect. 


1” House (Tennessee) nominated Samuel J. Randall for Speaker on behalf of the Democratic caucus, but W. 8 
Rosecrans called the first caucus of the next Congress; the probability is that House was chairman but that Rosecrans 


acted for him later. 


i! Cox died during this Congress, and McCreary evidently succeeded or acted for him. 
” Hay was elected chairman on Jan. 19, 1911, presumably for the next Congress, but Burleson was elected 


chairman on Apr. 11, 1911, and served 


REPUBLICAN STEERING COMMITTEES OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sizrty-sizth Congress 

Ex officio: Mondell, Frank W., Wyoming, 
majority leader. 

Dunn, Thomas B., New York; Longworth, 
Nicholas, Ohio; Madden, Martin B., Illinois; 
Winslow, Samuel E., Massachusetts. 

Sizty-seventh Congress 

Ex officio: Mondell, Frank W., Wyoming, 
majority leader. 

Anderson, Sydney, Minnesota; Darrow, 
George P., Pennsylvania; Dunn, Thomas B., 
New York; Greene, Frank L., Vermont; Long- 
worth, Nicholas, Ohio; Nolan, John I., Cali- 
fornia; Sanders, Everett, Indiana. 

Sizty-eighth Congress 

Ex officio: Longworth, Nicholas, Ohio, ma- 
jority leader. 

Anderson, Sydney, Minnesota; Darrow, 
George P., Pennsylvania; Graham, William J., 
Illinois; Magee, Walter W., New York; San- 
ders, Everett, Indiana; Sinnott, Nicholas J., 
Oregon; Tincher, J. N., Kansas. 

Sizty-ninth Congress 

Ex officio: Tilson, John Q., Connecticut, 

majority leader. 





Darrow, George P., Pennsylvania; Denison, 
Edward E., Illinois; Magee, Walter W., New 
York; Newton, Walter H., Minnesota; Sinnott, 
Nicholas J., Oregon; Tincher, J. N., Kansas; 
Treadway, Allen T., Massachusetts. 

Seventieth Congress 

Ex officio: Hon. John Q, Tilson, Connecti- 
cut, majority leader; the Speaker (Long- 
worth), by courtesy. 

George P. Darrow, Pennsylvania; Edward E. 
Denison, Illinois; Nicholas J. Sinnott, Oregon; 
Allen T. Treadway, Massachusetts; Walter H. 
Newton, Minnesota; Homer Hoch, Kansas; 
Frederick R. Lehlbach, New Jersey; Royal C. 
Johnson, South Dakota, 

Seventy-first Congress 

Darrow, George P., Pennsylvania; Tread- 
way, Allen T., Massachusetts; Hoch, Honor, 
Indiana; Mapes, Carl E., Michigan; Cooper, 
John G., Ohio; Hadley, Lindley H., Wash- 
ington; Ramseyer, C. William, Iowa; Snell, 
Bertrand H., New York; Tilson, John Q., Con- 
necticut; Hull, William E., Illinois; Lehlbach, 
Frederick R., New Jersey; Johnson, Royal C., 
South Dakota. 

Note.—The House of the Seventy-second 
to the Seventy-seventh Congresses, inclusive, 
having Democratic majorities, no steering 





committees of Republicans were formu- 
lated.—William Tyler Page. 


DEMOCRATIC STEERING COMMITTEE 
Seventy-third Congress 


Robert Crosser, Ohio, chairman. 

William V. Gregory, Kentucky, secretary. 

Ex officio: Henry T. Rainey, Illinois, 
Speaker; Joseph W. Byrns, Tennessee, floor 
leader; Clarence F. Lea, California, caucus 
chairman; Edward W. Pou, North Carolina, 
chairman, Rules Committee; Patrick J. Bo- 
land, Pennsylvania, chairman, whip. 

William P. Connery, Massachusetts; John 
F. Boylan, New York; Patrick J. Boland, 
Pennsylvania; Patrick H. Drewry, Virginia; 
E. E. Cox, Georgia; Lister Hill, Alabama; 
William V. Gregory, Kentucky; Robert 
Crosser, Ohio; William H. Larrabee, Indiana; 
Adolph J. Sabath, Illinois; Ralph F. Lozier, 
Missouri; W. W. Hastings, Oklahoma; Sam 
Rayburn, Texas; Edward T. Taylor, Colorado; 
Sam B. Hill, Washington. 


Seventy-fourth Congress 


A. J. Sabath, Illinois, chairman. 

W. V. Gregory, Kentucky, secretary. 

Ex officio: Joseph W. Byrns, Tennessee, 
Speaker; William B. Bankhead, Alabama, 
floor leader; Edward T. Taylor, Colorado, 
caucus chairman; John J. O’Connor, New 
York, chairman Rules Committee; Patrick J. 
Boland, Pennsylvania, whip. 

William P. Connery, Massachusetts; John J. 
Boylan, New York; Francis E. Walter, Penn- 
sylvania; Zebulon Weaver, North Carolina; 
Hampton J. Fulmer, South Carolina; Lister 
Hill, Alabama; W. V. Gregory, Kentucky; 
Robert Crosser, Ohio; William H. Larabee, In- 
diana; Adolph Sabath, Illinois; Clarence 
Cannon, Missouri; Jed Johnson, Oklahoma; 
Luther Johnson, Texas; James G. Scrugham, 
Nevada; Clarence F. Lea, California. 


Seventy-fifth Congress 


Jed Johnson, Oklahoma, chairman. 

Francis E. Walter, Pennsylvania, secretary. 

Ex officio: William B. Bankhead, Alabama, 
Speaker; Sam Rayburn, Texas, floor leader; 
Robert L. Doughton, North Carolina, caucus 
chairman; John J. O’Connor, New York, chair- 
man, Rules Committee; Patrick J. Boland, 
Pennsylvania, whip. 

William P. Connery, Massachusetts; John 
T. Boylan, New York; Francis E. Walter, Penn- 
sylvania; T. Alan Goldsborough, Maryland; J. 
Hardin Petersen, Florida; Lister Hill, Alabama; 
John E. Miller, Arkansas; Robert Crosser, 
Ohio; William H, Larrabee, Indiana; Adolph 
Sabath, Illinois; Clarence Cannon, Missouri; 
Jed Johnson, Oklahoma; Luther Johnson, 
Texas; James G. Scrugham, Nevada; Walter 
M. Pierce, Oregon. 

Seventy-sizth Congress 


James G. Scrugham, Nevada, chairman. 

Wall Doxey, Mississippi, secretary. 

Ex officio: William B. Bankhead, Alabama, 
Speaker; Sam Rayburn, Texas, floor leader; 
John W. McCormack, Massachusetts, caucus 
chairman; Robert L. Doughton, North Caro- 
lina, chairman, Ways and Means Committee; 
Edward T. Taylor, Colorado, Chairman, Ap- 
propriations Committee; A. J. Sabath, Illi- 
nois, chairman, Rules Committee; Patrick J. 
Boland, Pennsylvania, whip. 

Joseph E. Casey, Massachusetts; William T. 
Byrne, New York; Charles I. Faddis, Pennsyl- 
vania; Howard W. Smith, Virginia; Malcolm C. 
Tarver, Georgia; Wall Doxey, Mississippi; 
Jere Cooper, Tennessee; Robert Crosser, Ohio; 
William H. Larrabee, Indiana; Harry P. Beam, 
Illinois; Clarence Cannon, Missouri; Jed 
Johnson, Oklahoma; Marvin Jones, Texas; 
James G. Scrugham, Nevada; Charles Kramer, 
California. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. CLARENCE CANNON, 
OF MISSOURI 





Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am submitting a speech deliv- 
ered before the Twenty-second Annual 
Convention of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Baltimore, Md., Decem- 
ber 12, 1940, as follows: 


If the Farm Bureau should disband and 
disintegrate tonight—which God forbid—its 
accomplishments and its service to agricul- 
ture and the Nation in this Congress would 
more than justify its brief and brilliant exist- 
ence. 

For that is the crux of the whole agricul- 
tural problem. That is the bottleneck. That 
is the essential field in which farm organiza- 
tion must operate and in which it must se- 
cure results if it is to justify its existence. 

Congress is the key to farm equity. In the 
committees and on the floors of the House 
and Senate will be solved—if solved at all— 
the problems which have grown each year 
since the close of the World War until they 
have reached proportions and importance 
surpassing every other economic issue in our 
national life. We have solved the problems 
of production. The only question remaining 
there is how to limit production to national 
needs. For we might as weli face the fact 
that whenever production exceeds national 
demand the farmer takes 50 cents instead of 
the dollar he has earned. We have solved 
production. We must now solve the infinitely 
more difficult problem of distribution and 
that can be done only through national leg- 
islation. 

Oh, someone says, “You can’t legislate 
prosperity.” And that has a plausible sound. 
But dearly beloved friend, Congress legis- 
lates prosperity. And it legislates poverty. 
That is exactly what it has been doing all 
these years. Propagandists for all political 
parties hammer that into us in every con- 
gressional campaign. And they are right 
about it. 

Let me write the laws enacted by Congress 
and I can legislate money out of the pockets 
of any class in the Nation—and legislate it 
into the pockets of any other class you wish 
to name. It is done practically every day 
that Congress meets. That is what Congress 
is for. Why do you suppose organizations and 
industries maintain these expensive, high- 
powered lobbies at Washington while Con- 
gress is in session? Because it means 
money—millions and billions of dollars—in 
their pockets. And remember this. You can 
seldom put money in one man’s pocket with- 
out taking it out of another man’s pocket. 
When Congress passed the coal bill provid- 
ing a minimum price for coal, they legislated 
money into the pockets of the coal industry 
but they legislated it out of your pocket. 
You paid the extra price not only on your 
own coal but on the coal entering into the 
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manufacture of machinery and other farm 
necessities. When Congress passed the law 
under which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission raised freight rates a little while ago 
it amounted to a sight draft on the farmer 
who pays the freight on all he buys and all 
he ships. 

Whenever it has passed a law legislating 
tariff money into the pockets of the manu- 
facturers, the farmers of the country have 
paid the largest part of it. The wage-and- 
hour law increased the labor costs on every 
manufactured article the farmer buys. The 
bus and truck bill doubled rates and costs 
of transportation on every farmer unable to 
own his own car or truck. The “hot oil” bill 
passed by this Congress hiked the cost of gas 
and oil for every farm tractor in the country. 
And the so-called fair-trade bill, providing 
for maintenance of retail prices, added to the 
cost of living of every farm family in Amer- 
ica. These are only a few of laws too numer- 
ous to mention which have repealed or modi- 
fied the natural law of supply and demand 
and created artificial conditions which have 
brought profit and prosperity to favored 
groups and industries by virtue of laws passed 
by Congress and signed by the President of 
the United States. And it might be added— 
engineered in every case by an aggressive 
lobby at Washington, which knew what it 
wanted and how to get it—and which have 
legislated money out of the pockets of every 
consumer and patron. 

And if there are those who still entertain 
any doubt about it, let them turn to the 
Treasury figures on the national income. 
In 1909 the farmers received 16 percent of 
the national income. In 1919, 10 years later, 
they received approximately 20 percent. And 
last year, 1939, they only received a little 
over 6 percent. 

In 1909, agriculture was receiving parity 
prices for its products. Labor was receiving 
parity. Industry was receiving parity. Today 
agriculture is receiving less than 75 percent 
of parity, while industry is getting half again 
and labor is receiving twice parity. In other 
words, the farmer is on half rations and the 
other groups are on double rations. 

Now, do not misunderstand the attitude of 
agriculture toward labor and industry. The 
farmer favors high wages and high prices, and 
he is ready and willing and glad to pay them 
as long as his own income provides sufficient 
buying power to do it. He has cooperated, 
and the Congressmen from the farming dis- 
tricts have cooperated at every opportunity 
in the passage of laws to increase the income 
and better the condition of both labor and 
industry. We approve that legislation. We 
supported it. We voted for it in the expecta- 
tion that legislation to provide the same 


benefits for agriculture and to similarly | 


stabilize farm prices would come next. 

But no such legislation has been forth- 
coming. There is no floor under farm prices, 
no stabilization of income, no guaranty of 
return on investments, and certainly no pro- 
vision for maximum hours, all of which we 


have provided for other groups and indus- | 


tries over the last 10 years. 

In fact, when you review the legislation 
passed by Congress over the last 10 or 20 
years, you are impressed by the large amount 
of legislation in behaif of labor, for example, 
and the relatively smaller amount for the 
benefit of agriculture. Regardless of which 
party has been in power, whether Democratic 
or Republican, labor has secured more and 
progressively more favorable legislation each 
year, while farm legislation has lagged behind 
at every session. 

As a result iabor has today the highest wage 
scales and shortest hours in history and all 
union schedules are far above parity, while 
farm prices are far below parity and the 
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farmer must accept a correspondingly lower 
standard of living. 

The explanation is simple. Labor is or- 
ganized 100 percent and carries its belief in 
representative government to the polls. 
While on the other hand only a small per- 
centage of our farmers are effectiveiy organ- 
ized, and as astonishing as it may seem even 
those pay little attention to the attitude of 
Congress on farm legislation. 

I take off my hat to labor. We ought to 
take a leaf out of labor’s book. Labor in every 
election instructs its members “Disregard 
party labels.” If your Congressman supports 
labor, support him; if he votes against labor, 
vote against him. And every Congressman 
knows when he votes on a measure in which 
labor is interested he is either cementing the 
labor vote at the next election, or is bidding 
goodbye forever, as the case may be. 

Labor not only supports its Congressmen 
with its votes but it vigorously endorses them 
in its official papers and contributes large 
sums for campaigning expenses in contested 
elections. Labor made one contribution in 
1936 of $500,000 at one time to support its 
candidates in the general election. Can you 
imagine the farmers donating half a million 
dollars to elect a friendly administration. Of 
course the farmers would never have that 
much money—and the reason they wouldn’t 
have it is because they too often turn down 
their best friends in the House and Senate to 
follow some demagogic hide-bound partisan 
who votes against every farm bill that comes 
up on the floor, and makes no bones about it. 

Industry and labor lobbies are entrenched 
in Washington. They have been on the job 
there for many years. Directly across the 
street from the National Capitol and adjoin- 
ing the House Office Building is a temple of 
labor, built and owned by the brotherhoods. 
And just across Jackson Park from the White 
House is a magnificent edifice of granite and 
bronze which houses the lobby personnel of 
industry. From these buildings clever diplo- 
mats and high-paid experts and economists 
pour into the halls and committee rooms of 
the House Office Buildings and the Capitol. 
You can hear the crack of their whips in the 
corridors, when any important measure is 
up in either House. 

But agriculture owns no permanent habi- 
tation in Washington. All it has is Ed 
O’Neal—God bless him. He is an army in 
himself. Few men have rendered as great a 
service to agriculture in the 30 years I have 
been on the floor of the House. We met with 
bitter opposition in the House this Congress. 
While we won consistently, all roll calls were 
carried by small margins. We saved parity 
payments by only 5 votes. None of them 
could have been passed without him. He 
was an ever-present help in time of need. 
With Earl Smith and Cliff Gregory and a 
handful of devoted workers he repeatedly 
brought in enough votes to barely win roll 
calls of vital importance to every farmer in 
America. In behalf of the farm Congressmen 
in the House, I want to thank you for send- 
ing him to Washington. He served both you 
and the country. He is 1 of the 10 most 
useful men in the Nation today. 

And we will need him and Farm Bureau 
in the next Congress more than ever before. 

This is an age of organization. Everybody 
is organized—the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick maker. And the enemies of farm 
legislation are organizing now as never before. 
They are already buttonholing the newly 
elected Members of Congress. They are an- 
nouncing through the press, as you have 
doubtless noted, that on account of the de- 
mands of the war program Congress must 


| economize—and the only people they pick to 


economize on are the farmers. They an- 
nounce that agricultural appropriations will 
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be drastically curtailed and that many 
items—including parity payments which 
bring farm prices on major products up to 
almost three-fourths of parity—will be elimi- 
nated altogether. 

Now, the farmer is a vital factor in the 
defense program as the maker of munitions. 
“An army travels on its stomach.” Food is as 
essential in war as dynamite. Moreover, an 
undernourished and underprivileged people 
are a liability to any nation in time of war or 
in time of peace. 

The farmers of America are her first line of 
defense, and they never strike. 

Yet an organized movement is laying plans 
now to further reduce the 75 percent of face 
value they are getting for their products and 
the 6 percent they are being allowed as their 
share of the national income. 

And this in the face of the fact that the 
billions of dollars pouring into the defense 
program are benefiting every other group but 
agriculture. Wage scales are already being 
boosted all over the country. Average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing are up from 64 
cents an hour in September 1939 to 67 cents 
in September 1940 and are rising with in- 
creasing acceleration. In the Cleveland area 
alone, unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor have increased buying 
power of members by more than $1,130. 
Labor leaders announce that they expect to 
have 12,000,000 members by 1944. The labor 
bloc in Congress has dictated legislation put- 
ting all Government operations under strict 
labor supervision, and labor contracts carry 
clauses authorizing the unions to open them 
on the wage question in short order. This is 
as it should be. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire, on Biblical authority. But the same 
high authority also enjoins them to “muzzle 
not the ox that treadeth the corn.” And yet 
there are those in Congress, and out of it, 
that would not only keep the muzzle on the 
agricultural ox while all others gorge to the 
limit but would still further reduce the 
meager ration of oats already only three- 
fourths of an honest wage. And only one 
thing stands in the way of their doing it, 
and that is the Farm Bureau. Are you going 
to let them do it? 

According to all estimates in Washington, 
the present disparity between prices of farm 
and nonfarm products is being widened by 
the war and the industrial boom resulting 
from the Government defense spending. 
With the huge and undigestible agricultural 
surpluses and the decline of trade and ex- 
ports to Europe, the situation is fraught with 
serious consequences to the farmer 

And the prospect for conditions following 
the end of the war are even more sericus. 

No one can forget the ruinous deflation to 
which the farmer was subjected after the last 
war. Congress passed a law under which the 
price of farm products was fixed, while the 
price of everything else was allowed to go sky 
wild. The price of all nonfarm products and 
services skyrocketed to hitherto unknown 
levels. And for the most part—especially in 
the case of wage schedules—remained there 
after peace was declared. But farm prices 
dropped like a bucket into the well, farm 
values shrunk to one-third, and ruin and 
destitution followed unparalleled in the eco- 
nomic history of any modern people. 

They are already, in effect, laying the tfoun- 
dation for another depression for agricul- 
ture—a depression to which that of 1921 will 
be as a summer breeze. 

Regardless of what the campaign oratars of 
both parties said in the last campaign, the 
present farm program, as admirable as it is, 
cannot and will not bring parity. Secretary 
Wallace testified emphatically and unequivo- 
cally to that fact in the last hearings on the 
agricultural appropriation bill. . 
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And even the approximate 75 percent of 
parity which we have been able to reach 
through the present system has been made 
possible only through the appropriation of 
money in the agricultural appropriation bill. 
Every cent of subsidy, as parity payments, 
purchase of surplus commodities makes more 
futile any hope of ever attaining the parity 
which both the President and the Secretary 
of Agriculture endorsed to this meeting last 
Tuesday. 

Now, of course, there is an alternative. If 
the strong men of the Farm Bureau who 
speak for you at Washington can prevail on 
Congress—as they have not been able to do 
up to this time in past Congresses—to pro- 
vide some other method of attaining parity— 
so much the better. We have always recog- 
nized the system of appropriating money 
from the Federal Treasury for this purpose 
as a temporary expedient, a stopgap to tide 
the farmer over until some permanent plan 
could be provided for insuring agricultural 
parity. None of us can fail to understand 
that we cannot go on indefinitely providing 
these funds by appropriations. We have 
urged the powers that be to carry out the 
Nation’s pledges to the farmers and discharge 
the Nation's obligations to agriculture by 
enacting permanent legislation—all without 
avail. 

Let us hope that this Congress—with the 
approval and support of the President and 
Secretary Wickard—will provide this long- 
delayed legislation and at last do for the 
farmer what it long ago did for labor and 
industry—give him as fair a price for what 
he sells as he must pay for what he buys. If 
Farm Bureau will see to that—as the labor 
unions and chambers of commerce have al- 
ready arranged for their people—the farmers 
of the land will rise up and call you blessed, 
and, no doubt, forget to pay their dues the 
next year after. 

But that is the task set for the farm organi- 
zations in the next Congress—either to pro- 
vide appropriations to bring farm income up 
to parity or to secure legislation stabilizing 
farm prices at parity. 

I know it means a fight. There are too 
many people who want cheap food in order 
to have cheap labor produce cheap goods in 
their factories. And the average Congress- 
man is both practical and materialistic. 
When the biannual elections roll around, they 
always know where to find the labor and 
industrial vote—they vote for their friends 
and against their enemies. They keep in- 
formed on what their Representative is doing 
in Congress and how he is voting and when 
election comes around they vote accordingly. 
But the farm vote is an indefinite and in- 
determinate quantity. 

My friends, farmers—like any other group 
in America today—can get their rights only 
by fighting for them. If any official of State 
or National Government elected by farm con- 
stituents faithfully serves them, he should be 
returned. And likewise, and with increasing 
emphasis, when he fails to serve them—and 
especially if he consistently opposes meas- 
ures to their interests as recommended by 
their organizations—they at the next elec- 
tion ought to nail his hide to the barn door. 
We can never hope to achieve farm equity or 
equality until that situation obtains. That 
is the principle on which the Republic was 
founded. That is representative government. 

The coming session of Congress is not only 
a crucial opportunity for the farm organiza- 
tion—it is a challenge. Alinements are being 
made and national policies are being formu- 
lated which will profoundly affect agriculture 
for a hundred years to come. It is for the 
farm organization—this year as never be- 
fore—to give to agriculture and the Nation a 
practical account of its stewardship. 
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Plan Proposed by Philip Murray for 
Strengthening National-Defense Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 








Friday, January 31, 1941 


ARTICLES BY PHILIP MURRAY, PRESI- 
DENT OF CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 





Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the plan for 
strengthening the national-defense pro- 
gram proposed by Philip Murray, presi- 
dent, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, as well as a survey of the steel in- 
dustry by Mr. Murray. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PLAN FOR STRENGTHENING THE NATIONAL= 

DEFENSE PROGRAM 


(Proposed by Philip Murray, president, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations) 

The national-defense program is beginning 
to advance beyond the contract-awarding 
stage, and is now entering the stage of actual 
production. To avoid a repetition of the 
1917-18 failure to produce armaments in 
needed quantities and on time it is necessary, 
without further delay, to redefine the aims 
cf the defense program, broaden its scope, 
and assure its effective execution. 

The aims of the defense program, now 
somewhat uncertain and confused, should 
be clearly set forth and redefined in certain 
essential aspects. 

The scope of the defense program should 
be broadened to encompass tk2 full produc- 
tion of armaments for the needs of the 
United States, and any eventuality that may 
arise, without disturbing the adequate pro- 
duction of domestic goods. 

The full and complete cooperation of in- 
dustry, organized labor, and government in 
the major basic and vital defense industries 
is essential to the successful execution of 
the defenSe program. 


INDUSTRY COUNCILS 


This memorandum is concerned with 
broadening the scope of the defense program 
and providing the most effective machinery 
for its successful execution. 

The President of the United States shall 
establish a council for each major basic and 
vital defense industry. Each council shall 
consist of an equal number of representa- 
tives of management and of the labor union 
in the industry, together with one Govern- 
ment representative, the latter to serve as 
chairman. Each council shall be known as 
an industry council; for example, the steel 
industry council, etc. 

Each council shall promulgate the aims 
and scope of the national-defense program in 
its respective industry from time to time in 
consultation with the National Defense 
Board (hereinafter outlined), and shall be 
charged with the responsibility of expediting 
the defense program, and assuring the ade- 
quate production of domestic, or nonmili- 
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tary, goods, subject to the review of the 
National Defense Board. 


DUTIES OF COUNCILS 


To these ends, the duties of the councils 
shall be to: 

1. Ascertain the domestic and armament 
requirements of each respective industry, co- 
ordinate the production facilities of each 
industry to meet these requirements speedily 
and accurately, and expand production facil- 
ities where they are inadequate to fulfill 
these requirements. 

2. Reemploy unemployed workers in each 
respective industry and in the communities 
and regions in which the industry operates 
as quickly as the accelerated pace of the in- 
dustry permits, fill the labor requirements of 
the industry from the available supply, and 
train workers for those occupations in which 
the council finds a shortage. 

8. Achieve the greatest possible output as 
quickly as possible by bringing into full use 
all the production facilities in each respective 
industry. This covers the granting and re- 
allocating of armament contracts, fulfilling in 
advance known domestic requirements so as 
to clear the way for the peak in armament 
production, and eliminating bottle-necks cre- 
ated by one concern having a disproportionate 
amount of armament contracts that it can- 
not complete within the necessary limit of 
time, and other bottle-necks caused either by 
contractual or technical factors. 

4. Promote industrial peace through the 
perfection and extension of sound collective 
bargaining relations between management 
and organized labor, and the adherence to all 
laws affecting the rights and welfare of labor, 
such as the social-security law, the Wages 
and Hours Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, and others. In 
this field of endeavor the statement of labor 
policy of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission shall be a guiding principle. 

Each industry council shall be adequately 
staffed, all necessary Government information 
shall be made available to it, and each mem- 
ber of an industry covered by a council shall 
make available to his respective council all 
information necessary for its work. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE BOARD 


The President of the United States shall 
establish a National Defense Board, consist- 
ing of equal numbers of representatives for 
industry and organized labor, of which the 
President shall be the chairman. 

The Board shall assist the industry councils 
in the collection of pertinent data on the 
aims and scope of the defense program, and 
the granting and reallocating of armament 
contracts, facilitate the program’s successful 
execution by acting as an appeals agency for 
the several industry councils, and coordinate 
the work of the councils by serving as a clear- 
ing house for interindustry matters. 

The authority and jurisdiction of the in- 
dustry councils, subject to the review of the 
National Defense Board, to promulgate na- 
tional policies relating to national defense 
and to execute same for their respective in- 
dustries shall be subject to all outstanding 
Federal laws. 

OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this plan of reorganiza- 
tion are: 

1. To guarantee the production of arma- 
ments in needed quantities and on time, by 
achieving the highest possible productive effi- 
ciency of American industry, through the 
full and complete cooperation of industry, 
organized labor, and Government. 

2. To guarantee the production of domes- 
tic or nonmilitary goods in adequate quanti- 
ties so as to further improve and extend the 
American standard of living through a more 
equitable distribution of the national in- 
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come, thereby improving the morale of the 
American people, and preventing a chaotic 
break-down of our domestic economy when 
the national-defense program is completed. 

3. To preserve the basic democratic rights 
of the American people, namely, the freedom 
of speech, assembly, and worship, and the 
free right to organize into independent asso- 
ciations for lawful purposes, such as the right 
of labor to organize into unions of its own 
choosing for collective bargaining, and other 
mutual protection. 

AUTHORITY FOR PLAN 

The President of the United States is 
already in possession of the legal powers, 
through the National Defense Act of 1916 
and other legislation, necessary to create the 
administrative machinery for the defense pro- 
gram proposed in this memorandum, to pro- 
vide it with the necessary operating funds, 
and to keep it in operation. 


SURVEY OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


(By Philip Murray, chairman, Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee) 


A comprehensive survey of the basic iron, 
steel, and tin producing industry has been 
completed. 

The industry is reported operating at 99 
percent of ingot capacity, yet the actual pro- 
duction of both steel ingots and finished 
steel is substantially below the level of which 
present melting and finishing facilities are 
capable. 

Large steel firms are overloaded with or- 
ders, backlogs of orders are running from 2 to 
4 months, while smaller steel firms are op- 
erating their open-hearth departments as 
little as 45 percent of capacity. 

Herewith is a summary of our findings: 

(All tonnages are in terms of annual ca- 
pacity or output, and are expressed in net 
tons.) 

One million nine hundred and sixty-five 
thousand eight hundred net tons of Bessemer 
steel melting capacity is idle and another 
1,000,000 tons can be produced this year, 
while open hearth and electric steel facili- 
ties are operating at 99 percent of capacity. 

Two million four hundred and fifty-four 
thousand three hundred and ninety-five net 
tons of steel melting and finishing facilities 
of 14 steel firms, mostly smaller independent 
companies, could be brought into production 
in the year 1941 by operating facilities that 
are completely idle at present and by round- 
ing out the melting and finishing facilities of 
certain of these firms. 

Five hundred thousand net tons of new 
billet steel could be released for armament 
and other purposes by having the 16 small 
producers of rerolled concrete reinforcement 
bars bring their finishing facilities into ca- 
pacity operations. 

In the United States a total of 5,920,195 net 
tons of steel melting and finishing capacity 
now idle can be brought into actual produc- 
tion in the year 1941, under the traditional 
“business as usual” methods of operating the 
steel industry. 

Much more additional tonnage of semifin- 
ished and finished steel can be produced in 
the year 1941 through the organization of 
the steel industry into one great production 
unit, than will be produced under the present 
“business as usual” methods of operating the 
industry. 

Efforts to get more steel produced in the 
year 1941 through the expansion of steel 
facilities will be unfruitful, because it will 
be well into next year before these new facil- 
ities actually get into production. 

Expansion plans already announced are 
mostly for steel towns that neither have the 
necessary working force nor housing facilities 
for an increased working force, while more 


than a score of steel ghost towns have in- 
dustrial buildings to house new steel facili- 
ties, a well-rounded working force to man 
such facilities, and adequate housing to care 
for the working force. 

Total employment of steel workers and sal- 
aried employees is 26,106 below the peak of 
603,106 in August of the year 1937. 

A diligent effort has been made in this 
survey to determine whether an over-all ex- 
pansion of steel facilities is needed. Frankly, 
we do not know. The statements of Gov- 
ernment spokesmen that a large-scale steel- 
expansion program is necessary, as well as 
the statements of industry spokesmen that 
present facilities are adequate to meet all 
steel needs, are unconvincing The heat 
should be taken out of the controversy. 
Management, organized labor, and Govern- 
ment representatives should get together and 
ascertain the truth of the situation. 

This survey shows, first, the actual situa- 
tion in the steel industry at present; and, 
secondly, what could be accomplished by way 
of greater steel output this year, and how 
steel needs for succeeding years could be 
ascertained and expansion plans worked out 
and executed to meet these needs through 
the coordination of the steel industry into 
One great production unit under the man- 
agement of an industry council consisting of 
an equal number of representatives of man-= 
agement and the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, with a Government representa- 
tive as chairman. 


THE PRESENT STEEL SITUATION 
Bessemer converter steel capacity 


The bessemer capacity of the industry 
is 7,596,000 net tons a year. In 1940, 503 
percent of this capacity was unused. Actual 
production in 1940 was only 3,775,426 net 
tons. This left an idle capacity of 3,820,574 
net tons of bessemer steel in the year of 1940. 

When steel operations approached a peak 
in the last quarter of 1940, bessemer ca- 
pacity was still 33 percent unused. The 
highest month’s output of bessemer steel in 
1940 was in November, when 426,442 net tons 
were produced. With a monthly capacity of 
633,000 tons, 33 percent, or 260,558 tons, of 
capacity were idle. On an annual basis, 
this amounts to 2,478,696 tons of bessemer- 
steel facilities that remained idle when the 
industry was operating above 96 percent of 
capacity. 

Bessemer operations were still 1,965,800 
net tons below capacity as of January 20 
of this year. A survey of the 15 plants of 
7 steel firms with bessemer capacity shows 
operations at the rate of 74 percent of ca- 
pacity. The details of the survey, broken 
down by plants, are set forth in appendix A. 
The names of the companies and locations 
of the plants are in code, which will be sup- 
plied the proper Government agencies when 
they are prepared to look into the problem 
of this unused capacity in consultation with 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee and 
the managements involved. 

The full utilization of this idle bessemer 
capacity will raise the actual annual produc- 
tion of steel by 1,965,800 net tons. It should 
be pointed out that this is a conservative 
figure. 

The extension of the use of the bessemer 
flame-control process, developed by the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation, should raise 
bessemer steel output fully another million 
tons. Bessemer steel has gotten an unjus- 
tified reputation because of the careless 
manner in which it was produced a few gen- 
erations ago. Today the uniformity of bes- 
semer production approaches _§ scientific 
measurement, and consequently it is suit- 
able for many uses to which open-hearth 
steel is now put exclusively. 
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Bessemer steel can be increasingly used 
for butt-weld pipe, for tinplate, for small 
structurals, for cold-finished materials like 
cold-drawn bars, for high sulfur free-cut- 
ting steel, and for many other steel products. 

One million nine hundred and sixty-five 
thousand eight hundred net tons of open- 
hearth steel can thus be released for arma- 
ment and domestic purposes by the full use 
of existing bessemer melting facilities, while 
another million tons, it is conservatively esti- 
mated, can be released by the greater exten- 
sion of the flame-control process. 


Idle open-hearth and finishing facilities 


A survey of idle open-hearth and finishing 
facilities in 15 plants of 14 firms shows 
2,334,395 net tons of open-hearth capacity 
either idle or not being properly converted 
and 120,000 tons of finishing facilities idle 
for lack of raw steel. Considerably more 
finishing capacity is presently idle, and, 
although some of it is idle because of lack 
of raw steel, most of it is down for seasonal 
or other normal reasons. 

Seventy percent, or 1,618,795 net tons, of 
this open-hearth capacity is completely idle 
at present, and the remainder is in partial 
operation or not being converted into finished 
steel in this country. 

This idle capacity is mostly in independent 
steel company plants. Either they lack orders, 
or the melting and finishing facilities of 
these plants are not rounded out. The com- 
panies need finances either to build more 
melting capacity or more finishing facilities, 
but the regular channels of finances are closed 
to them in the main. The important fact 
about their plight is that, with immediate 
finances, these firms could place into actual 
production an additional open-hearth pro- 
duction of 2,454,395 net tons that could be 
converted into usable finished-steel products 
in the year 1941. 

These 2,454,395 net tons of ingots for rolling 
into finished-steel products will not be pro- 
duced unless these firms are either provided 
with orders to absorb their idle capacities 
and/or secure funds to round out their melt- 
ing and finishing facilities where needed. The 
details of this phase of the survey, broken 
down by company, are set forth in appendix B 
The names of the companies and the loca- 
tion of their plants are in code, which will be 
provided the proper Government agencies 
when they are prepared to handle this prob- 
lem in consultation with the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee and the managements 
involved. 


Idle concrete reinforcement-bar capacity 


A survey of 16 small companies, converters 
of old rails into light rails and concrete rein- 
forcement bars, shows 72 percent of their 
reinforcement-bar capacity is idle, amounting 
to 357,400 net tons. By placing this capacity 
into operation 500,000 net tons of open-hearth 
capacity (on the basis of a yield of 70 percent 
in finished product), could be released for 
armament vr domestic purposes immediately. 

These 16 companies have an annual ca- 
pacity of 499,400 net tons of concrete rein- 
forcement bars rolled from old rails. In 1940 
they only produced 142,000 net tons. In other 
words, 357,400 tons of their capacity, or 72 
percent, was idle. 

This is accounted for by the fact that the 
large steel firms with open-hearth facilities 
have been grabbing up all the concrete rein- 
forcement bar business they can and rolling 
it from new billet or open-hearth steel. These 
large firms have gone so far as to have speci- 
fications imposed that make it impossible for 
the small rerolling firms to sell their product, 
although for many purposes it is as suitable 
as new billet steel bars. In 1940 the big com- 
panies produced 90 percent of th’ reinforce- 
ment bars from new billet steel and left only 
142,000 tons for these small firms out of a 
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total production of 1,455,211 net tons in the 
year 1940, a mere 10 percent of the total. 

The capacity of these 16 small firms is 
presently only one-fourth in use. By placing 
these firms in full capacity operation, they 
can produce 357,000 more net tons of con- 
crete reinforcement bars than they did in the 
year 1940, or than they will produce this year 
as long as the big firms continue to absorb 
90 percent of the reinforcement bar business. 

Thus 500,000 net tons of open-hearth ca- 
pacity can be immediately released for arma- 
ment and domestic purposes by bringing 
these small companies into full participation 
in the reinforcement bar business. The 
names of the companies, their location, and 
their annual capacities are set forth in appen- 
dix C. 


Summary of idle steel capacity * 


Net tons 

Idle Bessemer steel capacity... 1, 965, 800 
Bessemer steel capacity flame-con- 
trol process could bring in pro- 

ee ee 1, 000, 000 
Idle open-hearth and finishing 

ati pean wndesiaitindcues 2, 454, 395 
Idle concrete reinforcement bar ca- 
pacity in terms of new billet steel 

that could be released_......... 500, 000 

I x sctssariesiinesccitpaiints actanmaliatinods - 5,920, 195 


+This survey also uncovered the fact that 
in Canada there is 260,000 net tons of idle 
open-hearth capacity. The installation of an 
additional blooming mill at the plant in 
question would get into production 260,000 
net tons of shell steel for use in the year 1941. 


The steel industry is falling 5,920,195 net 
tons below attainable production, while it re- 
ports that operations are within 1 percent of 
capacity. Much of this additional steel ton- 
nage, however, will not be produced as long 
as the steel industry continues its present 
wasteful and inefficient operating practices. 
A practical plan is essential to the achieve- 
ment of total steel production. 


PLAN TO ACHIEVE TOTAL STEEL OUTPUT 


This plan is founded on the fact that the 
entire iron-, steel-, and tin-producing in- 
dustry should be organized into one great 
production unit in order to assure this coun- 
try of an adequate supply of iron and steel 
for civilian and military needs. 

This plan proposes to obtain this steel in 
two ways: First, through the most efficient 
coordination and use of present steel-pro- 
ducing facilities; and, second, through a 
well-reasoned, responsible program to expand 
steel melting and finishing capacities where 
necessary. 

The plan is necessary for the success of the 
defense program. Steel production is falling 
considerably below the tonnage that can be 
produced by the proper coordination of ex- 
isting melting and finishing facilities. The 
disorganized state of the industry, growing 
out of the inefficient, individual order, and 
cross-purpose state of affairs existing among 
separate companies, prevents the full use of 
the existing steel facilities as well as the 
execution of an effective expansion program. 
Unless the industry is organized into a 
single production unit, serious shortages of 
steel will follow. 

The defense machinery now existing in 
the Nation’s Capital is incapable of achieving 
this vital industry-wide coordination. All 
existing machinery is organized on a hori- 
zontally specialized basis in contrast to the 
vertical industry basis so necessary at pres- 
ent. A separate division exists for each 
special field such as production, raw ma- 
terials, labor, etc. Each division extends 
into all industries, divides each industry into 
separate segments, and prevents industry- 
wide coordination and integration. 
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The plan is practical. It has its founda- 
tion in the creation of a top scheduling 
clerk for the entire steel industry. Each 
mill and each company has a scheduling 
clerk to achieve the highest possible pro- 
ductive efficiency. This method of ccordi- 
nating steel needs with steel facilities is pre- 
cisely what is required for the entire in- 
dustry, and what is lacking at present. It is 
as practical to achieve this type of industry- 
wide coordination as it is to achieve mill- 
wide and company-wide coordination of steel 
orders with production facilities. 

To achieve the required coordination of 
steel demands to steel-producing facilities, 
an industry council should be created im- 
mediately by the President of the United 
States. The council should consist of an 
equal number of representatives from man- 
agement and the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee, with a Government representa- 
tive as chairman, 

The council, immediately upon its cre- 
ation, can undertake to put present idle ca- 
pacity into operation. It can accurately de- 
termine expansion needs. And it can co- 
ordinate producing facilities with armament 
and nonmilitary demands, so as to achieve 
the greatest possible productive efficiency of 
existing steel-melting and finishing facilities. 

Each integrated steel company, for ex- 
ample, constantly coordinates its facilities 
with the demands of its customers. One 
such firm operates its own pig-iron and steel- 
making furnaces and produces the following 
finished steel products: Sheets, tinplate, 
tubular goods, structural shapes, wire, and 
nai! products. Combined, these finishing 
facilities of the firm considerably exceed its 
open hearth and bessemer capacities. Yet 
the firm, through proper coordination, is 
able to meet all the demands of its cus- 
tomers for finished products with its exist- 
ing steel-melting facilities. 

The coordination is both logical and nat- 
ural. The peak months for the several fin- 
ished products of the firm are spread 
throughout the year. If the demands for 
its finished products were constant, month 
by month, or if they all came to a peak at 
the same time, then, the firm would re- 
quire as much steel-meiting capacity as it 
has finishing capacity. Such is not the case. 
Thus the firm, cut of its apparently inade- 
quate melting facilities, is able to supply 
its finishing mills with steel as needed. This 
is possible only by operating the entire com- 
pany or plant as an integrated productive 
unit, and planning, scheduling, and co- 
ordinating operations in accordance with the 
capabilities of the plant and the behavior 
of the demand for steel. This may involve 
measures such as production of ingots in 
advance of actual use, storing billets and 
slabs, and other mill practices necessary to 
achieve the required coordination of melt- 
ing and finishing facilities with customer 
demands. 

No such coordination of the industry's fa- 
cilities with the steel demands of our 
armed forces, our domestic needs, and our 
export markets exists. Yet this is precisely 
what is critically needed now. And such 
coordination of facilities with demands is 
as practical on an industry-wide basis as it 
is on a company-wide basis. Actually, it is 
simply a logical and natural extension of 
the company-wide integration now in effect. 

The steel demands of the auto industry 
clearly demonstrate the practicality of in- 
dustry-wide coordination. A drop in steel 
production can be expected when 1941-mcdel 
automobile steel requirements are filled, and 
next fall, when the 1942-model requirements 
are placed, the steel industry can be ex- 
pected to be jammed. Priorities for arma- 
ment-steel requirements will be enforced. 
Two things, both disastrous to our econ- 
omy, can be expected to follow: 
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1. Unemployed auto workers will be walk- 
ing the streets next winter because their 
plants will be without adequate steel sup- 
plies. 

2. Auto customers will bid prices of cars 
up in order to get speedy deliveries. 

Both of these calamities, and others that 
will naturally follow in their wake, can be 
avoided by prompt coordination of the steel 
industry. The 1942 auto requirements of 
steel can be closely estimated. These can 
be measured against other steel demands 
and producing facilities. Then one of sev- 
eral plans, or a combination of part or all 
of them, can be adopted and executed with 
dispatch by a steel-industry council of man- 
agement, organized labor, and Government 
to meet the problem. These plans have been 
carefully worked out with technicians in both 
the auto and steel industries. All that it 
takes to put them into effect is a top sched- 
uling office in the form of an industry 
council. 

The idle steel furnaces and mills, previ- 
ousiy noted, dramatically demonstrate the 
need for coordination within the steel indus- 
try. The demand for steel coming from 
automotive consumers will not continue at 
the present high level throughout the year 
of 1941. It will decline to low levels in mid- 
year. The steel outlets that normally take 
up the midyear slack resulting from the 
decline in auto-steel consumption will not 
sustain the current levels of steel operations. 
Tin-plate stocks are being built now and 
contribute to the current high level of oper- 
ations. The demand for tin plate will pass 
its peak by midyear and begin to decline. 

Pipe demands are running high at present 
for standard line pipe, but the oil-industry 
consumption of pipe is low. Offset drilling 
in the past several years has been excessive, 
and the oil industry is overproduced. For- 
eign markets are closed in the main. Sup- 
port of steel operations in midyear that nor- 
mally comes from the oil industry will not 
be as high as last year. The structural-iron 
industry will take large quantities of steel 
throughout the year for industrial and Army 
and Navy building and construction work, 
but this support of steel operations will be 
offset by the drop in public-works projects. 

Armament support of steel operations will 
not reach a peak until after the midyear. 
At the same time automotive steel require- 
ments wili resume in large quantities. A 
conflict between these requirements and 
armament requirements will develop. Prior- 
ities are being planned to clear the road for 
national defense orders. The auto and other 
steel-consuming industries will be delayed in 
getting steel. Unemployment will grow in 
these industries. Yet there will be several 
million tons of unused steel melting and 
finishing facilities. This ironical and tragic 
situation is developing because no efforts are 
being made to make a coordinated production 
unit out of the steel industry. 

Why should the industry run below ca- 
pacity at midyear when it knows that it will 
be unable to meet steel demands in the last 
quarter? A single plant does not drop its 
open-hearth operations for a few months 
when it knows that it will be unable to sup- 
ply its finishing mills with slabs and billets 
2 months later. It goes right on building 
up a steel stock. Such an obvious and prac- 
tical move will not be undertaken by the in- 
dustry us a whole, because it is uncoordinated 
and operates on am individual company basis. 
Similarly, national defense cuntracts have 
been distributed in the industry on a single- 
company basis and with no regard to the over- 
all facilities of the industry. 

The helter-skelter fashion in which steel- 
armament contracts have been distributed to 
especially large steel firms bodes no good for 
the success of our defense program. One 
steel firm has such a disproportionate amount 


of the steel-armament contracts that it pre- 
sents a bottleneck to the defense program 
all by itself. This and other inefficiencies in 
the production of steel for armament require- 
ments can be corrected by an Industry Coun- 
cil. 

Each of these companies is operating as an 
entity unto itself, and is engaged in com- 
Piling the largest and most diversified possible 
backlog of orders. This is done to assure 
profitable operations as far into the future 
as possible. This may be economically de- 
sirable to the individual company, but, per- 
mitted to run its course unchecked, it can be 
disastrous to our defense program. Much of 
the demand for increased ingot or certain 
finishing capacity is evidence of maldistribu- 
tion of orders. This “shortage” is a company 
shortage, not a national inadequacy. Over- 
taxed and idle facilities (similar or comple- 
mentary) are found side by side, but in dif- 
ferent companies, and due primarily to this 
illogical distribution of orders and lack of 
coordination. 

One of the first projects of such a council 
would be to measure the demands for steel 
against existing facilities. Steel defense con- 
tracts probably will have to be reallocated, 
to fit the special capabilities of each steel 
firm and its respective mills, and to provide 
for greater specialization in production. Fail- 
ure to achieve this maximum efficiency will 
result in the tragically ironical situation of 
priorities being enforced for the defense pro- 
gram while considerable portions of the steel 
industry’s facilities lie idle. 

In this connection, a principal source of 
productive inefficiency in the steel industry 
is mill changes. Valuable production hours 
are lost daily because individual mills have 
to cease production during mill changes. 
They are caused by the varied demands of 
customers. A comprehensive survey has re- 
vealed that a large increase in steel output 
can be achieved through more efficient sched- 
uling as well as allocating of steel orders. 
Production hours lost due to mill changes 
can be reduced by more than half, and in 
some cases completely eliminated, through 
the careful coordination of steel facilities 
with steel orders. 

The wildcat and irresponsible steel expan- 
sion plans announced by certain steel firms 
are misleading, and will not accomplish the 
necessary results on time, if at all. Expanded 
open-hearth facilities announced by one firm 
will not be in production until the middle of 
1942, 18 months hence. Neither needed 
finished facilities nor open-hearth facilities 
are being built where needed. 

A few examples are cited. A substantial 
steel firm has 400,000 tons of ingot capacity 
(on an annual basis), in excess of its finish- 
ing capacities. The firm could use to speedy 
efficiency a combination strip, 22 inches, 
and bar mill. Not being one of the big steel 
firms, ready cash is not available to this 
firm. R. F. C. funds should be advanced im- 
mediately to this firm. In this way, as 
elaborated in appendix B, needed finishing 
capacities can be brought into production in 
less than half the time it is taking one of 
the combine steel firms to install similar 
equipment. 

A major steel firm abandoned an old-style 
sheet mill along the Ohio River 3 years ago. 
As a consequence, it has idle open-hearth 
capacity at this particular mill. In addi- 
tion, it has a large industrial building, 
equipped with cranes, heating, and lighting 
facilities, etc. A smaller steel firm has con- 
siderable idle open-hearth capacity due to the 
abandonment of an old-style tin-plate mill 3 
years ago. It also has a usable industrial 
building. The problem is how to use this 
excess open-hearth capacity most effectively. 

One practical project is to install armor- 
plate-finishing facilities adjacent to this idle 
open-hearth capacity. Such facilities are 
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urgently needed, the existing armor-plate 
facilities being woefully inadequate for our 
armament requirements. Announced plans 
to expand armor-plate facilities have been 
confined to a few of the huge steel firms, and 
will not get into actual production for some 
time. The planned expansion of this vital 
equipment, spread throughout several man- 
agerial organizations, would get it into pro- 
duction sooner, in addition to coordinating 
it with unused open-hearth capacities. 

Much of the expansion proposed by va- 
rious companies in an uncoordinated manner 
will lead to a vicious cycle of further expan- 
sion in other facilities, unplanned and un- 
necessary. For example, expansion of finish- 
ing capacities is being planned where open- 
hearth capacity is taxed to capacity, or soon 
will be, and these new finishing facilities will 
then necessitate further expansion of open 
hearths, etc. This expansion could go on 
without end, without synchronization in 
ingot and finishing capacity, or without co- 
ordination between productive capacity and 
demand. 

The steel-castings industry is capable of 
producing cast armor plate. Funds should 
be immediately made available for further 
experimentation along this line to determine 
the usability of cast armor plate for certain 
armament projects. - 

Expansion of electric steel-producing facili- 
ties should not be confined, as at present, 
to the larger firms. Many of the independent 
steel companies, as well as some of the small 
rail-rerolling steel firms, could use to effec- 
tive advantage electric steel-melting furnaces. 
A program embracing the entire industry, in 
contrast to the wildcat type of expansion an- 
nouncements that are being issued by a few 
big firms to the public, would bring addi- 
tional electric steel facilities into produc- 
tion more quickly and more efficiently. 

An industry council could bring into pro- 
duction all of the steel industry’s bessemer 
steel-making capacity, put into operation idle 
open-hearth and finishing facilities, and sup- 
ply the small companies with capacity 
business. 

Lastly, whether the steel industry’s over- 
all capacity needs to be expanded should 
receive the immediate attention of the Steel 
Industry Council. 

Of necessity, such a program will take con- 
siderable time before it actually brings about 
greater steel production. Thus, while such 
a program is being worked out and executed, 
it is essential that as much steel as possible 
be produced through the complete and most 
efficient use of existing steel-melting and 
finishing facilities. 

This plan envisions the introduction of 
some new methods in the industry. It is 
predicated upon the realization that organ- 
ized labor is a valuable partner in the pro- 
ductive process, and recognizes government 
as a necessary ally to the steel industry. 

No time should be lost in the industry and 
Government getting together with the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee to assure an 
adequate supply of steel. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Purr Morray, Chairman, 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee. 





APPENDIX A 

Bessemer converter steel capacity 
Capacity 
Company: (net tons) 
SE OC nethdawnccnndemenes 550, 000 
Se ee 902, 000 
GF Wickes acvntnsici dics ean anaialian 165, 000 
incisal tan 528, 000 
TGs Bi, ccicicicicncianscsscematyes 4, 197, 000 
ee 330, 000 
Nee T ccnmcncnencmaninedbeiai 924, 000 
a ee e«-e~ 7,596, 000 
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Capacity | Idle (net 
(net tons) tons) 


Plant 





No. 1 company: 








Ie eit sanlilieciiinlaaltniiinniaeiied 291, £00 72, 875 
itiséiieinlisntinitasiihenteiaten 258, 500 193, 875 
550, 000 266, 750 
No. 2 company 
ed 496, 000 124, 000 
iicdacsanehiieineramainpeeniiinatiiedl 406, 000 101, 500 
902, 000 225, 500 
No. 3 company...............- 165, 000 82, 500 
Pen. SONS cn cuntmenterenningi 528, 000 316, 800 
No. 5 company: 
Bo, atisilninidimanitibieinmtvebbeialiion 1, 000, 600 250, 000 
i eseemmniaaentnninieaiaatitell 675, 000 101, 250 
RF instmaiieaansticutmitiniamaitmubiadl £40, 000 126, 000 
Dp iiiiatatitidenta he aeeinbedaeeniel 875, 000 131, 250 
Dan duhodbnmsésdewetudithend 319, 000 79, 750 
Dr kis wsevdetiniatnepiainaieinadnt: 488, 000 122, 006 
4, 197, 000 810, 250 
No. 6 company-............... GUO Fs-dackugeae 
No. 7 company: eo aed a. rot 
I dh dihchannicecioniomnticianiiaialincel £28, C00 184, 800 
i cavbineitibaencsauenmnemine 396, 000 79, 200 
924,000 | 264, 000 
Total: = 
TI Sc cssmatnantis TD Bintecntcniei 
ID: sonrdpuviunibasseaiaiuall detained 1, 965, 800 
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Capacity that could be brought into produc- 
tion in the year 1941, either because it is 
completely idle now or melting and finish- 
ing facilities are not rounded out 





Tons of 
ingots Net tons 
Company No. melting finishing 
capacity capacity 


(net) 


400, 000 
175, 000 
75, 000 | 
225, 495 
180, 000 
75, 000 
8&, 000 
230, 000 |... 


95, 000 
121, 000 








A. Oe 

SOD Unctitecedentieks 

Re I ei teniage 

IEE Dnctihicmcenieni 
a ae 2, 334, 395 | 120, 000 
Grend total............ 2,454,395 


— —eeccenene 


Fifteen plants of 14 companies. 

Seventy percent, or 1,618,795 net tons, of 
the 2,334,395 net tons of melting capacity is 
completely idle. 

NO. 1 COMPANY 


Seven hundred and twenty-six thousand net 
tons of ingot capacity. 

Ingot capacity is 400,000 tons in excess of 
finishing (rolling) facilities. 

A combination strip and bar mill (22 inch) 
is needed to round out company’s facilities. 

Result: 400,000 additional net tons of ingots 
available for rolling into finished steel prcd- 
ucts. 

* NO. 2 COMPANY 

Six hundred and seven thousand seven 
hundred and fifty net tons of ingot capacity. 

One hundred and seventy-five thousand net 
tons of idle ingot capacity. 

NO. 3 COMPANY 

Three hundred and fifty-three thousand 
one hundred net tons cf ingot capacity. 

Needs a small bar mill. 

Cou'd produce 75,000 net tons a year on 
bar mill with present open hearth capacity. 





Result: 75,000 additional net tons of in- 
gots would be available for rolling into 
finished steel. 

NO. 5 COMPANY 

Nine hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
seven hundred and forty net tons of ingot 
capacity. 

Two hundred and twenty-five thousand four 
hundred and ninety-five net tons of idle open 
hearth facilities. 

NO. 6 COMPANY 

Three hundred and twenty-six thousand 
seven hundred net tons of ingot capacity. 

One hundred and eighty thousand net tons 
of idle ingot capacity. 

A usable industrial building available for 
installation of armor plate producing and/or 
treating equipment. 

NO. 7 COMPANY 

One hundred and twenty thousand net tons 
of ingot capacity. 

Seventy-five thousand net tons of ingot 
capacity idle. 

Could preduce forgings with present facili- 
ties; also could roll to sizes on bar mill. 

Idle: 75,000 net tons of inots for forgings. 

NO. 8 COMPANY 

Four hundred and forty thousand net tons 
of ingot capacity. 

Eighty-eight thousand net tons of ingot 
capacity is idle. 

NO. 10 COMPANY 

Seven hundred and one ‘thousand five 
hundred and eighty net tons of ingot capac- 
ity. 

Two hundred and thirty thousand net tons 
of ingot capacity in excess of finishing mills. 

Needs additional plate-mill facilities and 
open-hearth capacity. 

Result: 230,000 additional net tons of in- 
gots available for rolling into finished steel 
plates. 

NO. 11 COMPANY 

Nine hundred and fifty-nine thousand, two 
hundred net tons of ingot capacity. 

Finishing facilities 120,000 net tons in ex- 
cess of ingot capacity. 

Needs additional reheating furnaces for 
continuous strip mill. 

Needs two 100,000 net ton open hearths 
with auxiliary equipment to put finishing 
facilities in full production. 

NO. 14 COMPANY 

One hundred and fifty-six thousand, nine 
hundred and seventy net tons of ingot ca- 
pacity. 

Ninety-five thousand net tons of ingot ca- 
pacity idle. 

NO. 16 COMPANY (ONE WORKS) 

Six hundred and five thousand net tons of 
ingot capacity. 

One hundred and twenty-one thousand net 
tons of idle open-hearth facilities. 

NO. 17 COMPANY 
(A works) 

Two hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
and six hundred net tons of ingot capacity is 
completely idle. 

(B works) 

Two hundred and nine thousand net tons 
of open-hearth capacity. 

Forty-one thousand, eight hundred net 
tons of open-hearth capacity is idle. 

NO. 19 COMPANY 

Eighty-two thousand five hundred net tons 

of idle open-hearth facilities. 


NO. 20 COMPANY 


(One works) 


Three hundred and eight thousand net 
tons of idle open-hearth facilities. 


AprrenpIx C 
Concrete reinforcement bars, rerolled 
capacity 
Capacity 
Company and location (net tons) 


Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga...... 8,250 
Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y.. 6,600 
Calumet Steel Co., Chicago, Ill....... 16, 500 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa.. 27,500 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 33,000 
Janson Steel & Iron Co., Columbia, 


PO nt tenesonentiiionvidpbibeilinaatenemianan 3, 300 
Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Co., 
CGB, Tilda ~ineteneingennninat gaan - 19,800 
Knoxville Iron Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 18,150 
Laclede Steel Co., Madison, Ill...... 60, 500 
Missouri Rolling Mill Corporation, 
iS. AE, DEO apn mimenimmionmae 58, 850 
Northern Steel Co., Boston, Mass... 9,900 
Pollak Steel Co., Marion, Ohio...... 27,500 
Sheffield Steel Corporation: 
et SE, Son enmmonneoe ---- 33,000 
Sand Springs, Okla.........-. -- 38,500 


Kansas City, Mo --.---.---~-. -- 52,800 
Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa.. 44,000 
Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex.._... 15, 400 
West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, 








Governor Stassen’s Support of Adminis- 
tration’s Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
the New York Herald Tribune of yester- 
day there appeared a brief article from 
Des Moines, Iowa, the title of which is 
“Stassen Backs Roosevelt on Foreign 
Policy.” It contains a brief statement 
made by. Governor Stassen, of Minnesota, 
on last Saturday. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 2, 1941] 

STrassen Backs ROOSEVELT ON FOREIGN 
Poticy—TELLS YounG REPUBLICANS To 
SHUN OBSTRUCTION; VOTE SuPPORTS WILL- 
KIE’s STAND 

(By Geoffrey Parsons, Jr.) 

Des Mornes, Iowa, February 1.—Gov. Har~ 
old E. Stassen, of Minnesota, called tonight 
upon members of the Republican Party to 
unite in support of the foreign policy vf the 
Roosevelt administration 

In an address before the biennial conven- 
tion of the Young Republican Federation, he 
said: “We must recognize that the election 
has placed all decisions on elected officials. 
When they reach a decision we must unite in 
support of it. We must not be obstruction- 
ists. This Nation cannot have two foreign 
policies. 

“The national administration is responsi- 
ble for the decision it makes and will be re- 
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sponsible to the people for the results. There 
will be dangers if we would divide our Nation 
from within by bitter dissension and obstruc- 
tions.” 

The 33-year-old Minnesota Governor, him- 
self a young Republican, has occupied an in- 
creasingly important part in Republican 
Party councils since the party’s convention 
last June in Philadelphia, where he was the 
keynoter, 





Aid to England 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 
ADDRESS BY CYRUS McCORMICK 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 
speech on the subject, Aid to England 
Is Self-Defense for the United States, 
delivered by Hon. Cyrus McCormick, Re- 
publican national committeeman from 
New Mexico. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Arp To ENGLAND Is SELF-DEFENSE FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


(By Cyrus McCormick, Republican national 
committeeman for New Mexico) 


(The views expressed in these remarks are 
not the official opinion of the Republican 
National Committee. No one has the right 
to pledge all Republicans to a policy except 
those Republicans by their own votes. At 
the present time, Mr. Willkie, because of his 
nomination, is the authorized spokesman for 
Republicans at large, just as Senator Van- 
DENBERG, for example, is an authorized 
spokesman for Republican voters of Mich- 
igan.—C. McC.) 

Republicans have been told by Wendell 
Willkie that the duty of public discussion is 
a@ sacred one, which, in the interests of good 
government, the minority should perform. 
The temper of these days makes that duty 
doubly important and also doubly difficult. 

Total war and its methods are grim. Even 
in the nominally peaceful United States, 
consideration of public issues has changed 
mightily because of war. Foreign affairs have 
become the paramount issue before the 
country, so much so that decisions at home 
are turning on war in Europe. 

Mr. Willkie endeavored to pin the discus- 
sion of national problems as much as pos- 
sible to domestic affairs. Recognizing 
though he did the need of defeating the dic- 
tator nations, he nevertheless argued from 
one end of the land to the other that the 
preservation of democratic processes in the 
United States required a readjustment of 
government at home. His attack was so 
strong that in the last few days of the cam- 
paign the President found it necessary him- 
self to enter the struggle. His five speeches 
unquestionably won him the election. They 
also proved that domestic affairs were not 
the major consideration that reelected him. 

The President, in the early days of last 
summer, linked his personal success with 


national defense and with the cause of 
England. It must have taken courage on his 
part to guess that the cause of England 
would assume the popularity it did not thon 
seem to possess. That Mr. Roosevelt’s guess 


Was progressively right is indicated by his ~ 


reelection in November and by the December 
Gallup poll, which showed that 68 percent 
of Americans were willing for this country to 
become an arsenal to support the British 
cause against Hitler. 

In his recent very important speeches, 
President Roosevelt has expounded the policy 
of providing arms to England and has mini- 
mized the phrase “short of war” in the much 
used expression “all aid to England short of 
war.” He has asked Congress to approve 
that the Executive may iend or lease to Brit- 
ain unlimited stores of arms and munitions. 

In Congress there has appeared two types 
of opposition to Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal. 
One, of an isolationist type, opposed any 
arms for Britain except those she might pay 
for. The other expressed itself willing to 
have the President provide arms and muni- 
tions to England but only with limitations 
to Presidential authority. Mr. Willkie has 
expressed himself as agreeable to going along 
with the President but as believing that an 
unlimited term of authority to lend or lease 
would not be in accord with the American 
way. 

I must confess that to my mind certain 
leaders of the Republicans in Congress do 
not seem at the present moment to be ex- 
pressing well the minority duty of discussing 
and examining administration proposals. 
Senators VANDENBERG and Tart are willing to 
accept limited aid to Britain, but in the 
minds of a large portion of public opinion 
they are still the isolationists they used to 
be. Representative Fisn, the ranking Repub- 
lican member on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, is an out-and-out isolationist. 
Some of the leaders of Republican opinion in 
Congress seem to be far more of an isolation- 
ist frame of mind than is Mr. Willkie. Their 
isolationism smacks of mere obstructionism. 

It is impossible to feel that the rank and 
file of Republicans have plumped back into 
the isolationist camp. There are parts of 
the United States, as, for example, around 
Chicago, in which the isolationist feeling is 
reported by the Gallup poll to be strong. 
There are parts of this country, as, for ex- 
ample, the Mountain States, which are so 
remote from the war that they do not feel 
the need of taking a definite stand about it. 
Nevertheless, in the South, in the Atlantic 
States, and in the Orient-conscious Pacific 
States, there is an increasingly large per- 
centage of persons who are feeling that it 
may be desirable even to go to war to pre- 
serve the world from dictatorship. 

Unless rank-and-file Republicans are vastly 
different in their opinions from rank-and- 
file Americans, they are constructively aware 
of the war in Europe and its surge toward us. 
Thus, news and comment on the radio have 
to do with little except the war. In New 
York, Democratic Governor Lehman, and in 
Pennsylvania, Republican Governor James 
virtually confined their addresses to the Jan- 
uary meetings of their legislatures to the 
subject of war. Also, during the election, 
Representative Fis was nearly unseated 
from his safe Dutchess County constituency 
because of his isolationism. Public opinion 
all over the land is vocally concerned with 
the need for defense in face of the imminence 
of war. 

Isolationism is by no means the official 
policy of the Republican Party. Senator 
Austin, of Vermont, acting minority leader, 
and numberless other Republican Senators 
and Representatives stand with Mr. Roose- 
velt. Contrariwise, Democratic Senators 
WHEELER and CiarK are the chief anti- 
Roosevelt isolationists and Democratic Am- 
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bassador Kennedy has been the chief ap-~ 
peaser. Wendell L. Willkie, on the other 
hand, refuses to oppose the President simply 
for the sake of opposing his opponent. 

Mr. Willkie has offered himself as a leader 
of Republican opinion in support of the 
President as opposed to Hitler. He feels that 
Mr. Rooseveit’s way is the best defense. He 
believes that otherwise our security is in 
jeopardy. He realizes that only great power 
can protect us. He understands that the 
people who reelected Mr. Roosevelt must not 
now withhold authority from him. True, a 
term might well be set to the authority, but 
opponents should not play politics or sabo- 
tage the issue. During the last election a 
hundred percent of the people voted for the 
two leaders, Roosevelt and Willkie, who held 
such views. 

It would be useless to argue that leadership 
should merely follow public opinion. The 
Republican, or any other leadership, which 
does not recognize the fact that there are 
important groups of Americans, running 
from a third to over half of the population 
of a district, who favor war, is ill serving 
those it seeks to lead. 

One can admire the courage of the late 
Senator La Follette, who voted his undying 
principles, and of Congresswoman JEANNETTE 
RANKIN, who voted as she thought the wom- 
anhood, of which she was the first Represent- 
ative, wanted her to vote. They voted 
against our declaration of war in 1917. They 
stocd for the unpopular side. It may be 
that tomorrow one may similarly admire 
the courage of the VANDENBERGS, the Tarts, 
and the FisHes. It is a question, however, 
whether one can now admire their wisdom. 

It seems to me that it is a mistake to 
argue whether or not one respects the cause 
of England. Certainly the British Empire has 
always considered its own interests first. Cer- 
tainly it has always been willing to use help 
when it needed help and then when the 
emergency had passed to reassert its own 
supremacy. Certainly, also, the British rec- 
ord is not blameless when one remembers 
the Versailles Treaty, appeasement at Munich, 
clumsy diplomacy, and the other steps leading 
to the present war. But equally certain, 
England is now the only democracy opposing 
Hitler. 

The question that should be argued by 
the American people is not whether England 
should be helped for the sake of England 
but whether any opponent of dictatorship 
should be helped for the sake of democracy 
in America and in the world. 

It can be accepted easily that Hitler will 
not soon seek to attack the United States 
across the Atlantic. It is more likely that, 
if England falls, the dictator system of gov- 
ernment will engulf South America, but even 
then Hitler would still be far away from our 
shores. The danger to the United States 
from Hitler is not from his weapons but from 
his propaganda—from the same “fifth cole 
umn” that overwhelmed Norway, caused Hol- 
land and Belgium to be weak, and, because 
it operated so insidiously in such high places, 
undermined France. There are people right 
here in New Mexico who are prepared to play 
a Quisling part. There are people in high 
places in the United States who, for the 
sake of a personal profit, would be willing 
to sell out democracy. 

We may hope that in the event of war 
“fifth columnists” would be clapped into jail. 
Remembering Norway and France, it will be 
unthinkable to tolerate them in the face of 
Hitler’s methods. It may even devolve upon 
the American people as a whole to place 
into a moral concentration camp anyone who 
uses the expression, “I would as soon see 
Hitler in the Presidency as Roosevelt,” or 
“There can be no doubt but that Hitler’s 
system is efficient,’ or “Let the dictators take 
charge, clean us up, and then we'll put 
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democracy together again in a better way.” 
After the dictator there isn’t anything except 
more dictatorship. Such remarks, which all 
of us have heard, may be indicative of a 
“fifth column” cancer working within our 
body politic that, even without fighting, 
would destroy us in favor of dictatorship. 

Even though there should be no “fifth col- 
umn” invasion of the United States by Ger- 
many, we cannot help becoming involved to 
a greater or less degree because this war, in 
all its effects, is as much an economic as a 
military struggle. If Russia is hostile, we 
shall lack manganese; if Japan grabs Malaya, 
we shall lack tin and rubber; if she fights us, 
our wives will lack silk stockings. Security 
values react to foreign exchange. Tourist 
spendings abroad influence exports. Produc- 
tion for defense interferes with production 
for normal consumption. The economic war 
will grow—and total economic war means the 
subordination of private initiative. I do not 
like that, but I prefer it to Gestapo regue- 
lation of private life. 

Without question the United States will 
find it necessary, if war comes, to give the 
administration almost dictatorial powers. 
In England, the government exercises all au- 
thority—but Englishmen retain the right to 
debate and criticize. I should profoundly re- 
gret a dictatorship here. I can only say that 
if there must be one, I should prefer a near- 
dictatorship within the remnants of our de- 
mocracy rather than a nazidom by edict of 
Hitler. 

If war comes, however, it will not be the 
sole cause of something resembling dictator- 
ship in the country. The subject was dis- 
cussed fully during the campaign. We al- 
ready have a quasi dictatorship harbored, 
even if unadvertised, in the centralized power 
c* the administration. We already have the 
foundations of dictatorship laid in the sap- 
ping of individual virility caused by Govern- 
ment subsidy and provision. We already 
have the dictator-breeding weakening of 
public morality in the sale of public opinion 
for jobs or profits. 

These things are inevitably marking a 
transition in our national life. It will do 
the people little good to say tomorrow that 
they did not forsee the logical development 
of yesterday’s events. It is but a step from 
where we are now to the collectivized state, 
to whch a majorty of our people have de- 
creed that the New Deal shall lead us. Gov- 
ernment spendng will become huger and, as 
the Nation becomes accustomed to it, will 
become entrenched. Taxes and the part of 
the natonal income absorbed by taxes will 
increase. Accumulations of private capital 
will diminish. Government control of money 
and all related functions will tighten. Agri- 
culture and labor will follow capital into a 
closer control by bureaucracy. The boss will 
speak always with a louder voice. 

War, declared or actual, will hasten the 
transition; but the transition will eventuate 
anyway, in its own time, even without war. 
It may not be good for our democracy but the 
results of the election made it inevitable. 
When the people went to the polls the ma- 
jority voted, if they thought of domestic 
affairs at all, for a logical continuation of the 
revolution begun in 1933 and solidified in the 
third term. The face of the American scene 
will change faster with war, but even without 
it the old American way will be so scrambled 
that Jefferson would turn unhappily in his 
grave. 

The transition toward quasi-dictatorship 
would be a sudden leap if England falls and 
if our democracy had to try to get along in a 
world of which Hitler was the overlord. If 


he were established in South America, it 
would be a rude task to face him. It is 
easier to beat real dictatorship, perhaps with- 
out fighting, by aiding England and England 
aiding us. If we would maintain the whole 
or any part of our democracy, we must help 
England in order to help ourselves. That is 
the immediate complexion of self-defense. 

Hitler has stated repeatedly that he has no 
designs upon the United States. He also said 
that he had no designs upon Czechoslovakia. 
He also proclaimed that the acquisition of 
Memel provided Germany with the last bit of 
territory it wanted. The most insidious “fifth 
column” argument against which we must 
guard is the belief that Hitler is a man of his 
word. He uses words as weapons, and in his 
mind a tongue in the cheek is as effective as 
a dagger in the back. 

This is no time for more appeasement. 
Though we may offer Germany and Japan 
anything they want, they will still want more. 
Though we may cling to the cross of peace, 
they will still cast greedy eyes upon our pos- 
sessions. If the experience of small nations in 
Europe is worth anything, we cannot have 
peace even if we offer the dictators all of our 
possessions. The dictators want what we 
have simply because we have it and they do 
not. They will not cease to brutalize neigh- 
bors until they get it. 

Whether the United States aids England 
or not, Hitler will try to fight us or invade us 
or undermine us or destroy our peace when- 
ever he gets ready to. The only way to pre- 
vent this we now know is to be strong. 
Japan will seek to grab what she wants in 
the South Pacific as long as she thinks a bluff 
will keep us back. We can outbluff Japan if 
we are strong and we can outface even Hit- 
ler if we are mightier than he is. 

But we cannot remain at peace simply by 
wanting to do so. We cannot legislate the 
war away from ourselves by legislating the 
defeat of England. We cannot insure de- 
mocracy simply by living within our own 
shores. We might make for ourselves an 
entirely new national life, which would exist 
behind such ramparts as we were able to con- 
struct and maintain, but it is hardly prob- 
able that Americans would esteem existence 
in a self-imposed prison. 

The domestic problems which were argued 
during the recent political campaign are the 
same now as they were then. Had there been 
no war, Mr. Willkie might well have been 
elected President. But there was war and 
most people thought that its problems were 
more crucial than were domestic issues. 
Though Republicans may regret to admit it, 
too many individuals believed that Mr. Roose- 
velt was better able to fight our battles 
against Hitler than was Mr. Willkie. In the 
minds of the people, domestic affairs are not 
as important as the continued existence of 
democracy in the face of foreign war. 

This Mr. Willkie recognizes. His words will 
influence Congress to provide the people with 
the protection, be it ships for Britain or 
money, that they demand. The actual form 
of the legislation being discussed matters lit- 
tle, provided that its objectives are reached. 
The plain fact is that the majority of 
Americans feel that the most important way 
of preserving democracy in this country is 
to defeat Hitler. 

If must be obvious that Americans do not 
want war. Its horrors are too apparent. And 
yet we are risking it by opposing Hitler. Per- 
haps the Nation is coming to the conclusion 
that he and the fear he engenders are worse 
than blood and suffering. If we risk a fight 
or if we fight, we will do so not for England 
but against dictatorship and for ourselves. 


The New Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, February 3, 1941 
ADDRESS BY FRED BRENCKMAN 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I have been 
requested to have inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp a speech delivered on 
January 18 over the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. by Fred Brenckman, the Wash- 
ington representative of the National 
Grange. I ask unanimous consent that 
this be done. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Only twice before in our national life of 
more than 150 years has the American Con- 
gress been faced with such grave and far- 
reaching responsibilities as confront it today. 
The first of these occasions was in 1861, when 
the integrity of the Union was threatened. 
The second was in 1917, when Congress threw 
down the gauntlet to the Central Powers and 
we entered the World War as a belligerent. 

While public sentiment throughout the 
country is preponderantly against embroiling 
the United States in the present conflict, un- 
less the national interest should render such 
a step imperative, the feeling is, nevertheless, 
that we must do all in our power to aid the 
British in their struggle for survival. More- 
over, there is general rescognition of the fact 
that if Great Britain should be defeated we 
would probably soon be compelled to face the 
aggressor nations unaided and alone. 


THE AID-TO-BRITAIN BILL 


Under these menacing circumstances, a bill 
has been introduced in Congress conferring 
more sweeping powers on the President than 
were ever before vested in the Chief Executive 
of the United States. It is interesting to 
note that while this bill is commonly re- 
ferred to in the headlines of the newspapers 
as the “aid Britain bill,” the measure does 
not even mention Great Britain. 

Under the provisions of this bill the Presi- 
dent is authorized to “sell, transfer, exchange, 
lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of” to any 
country whose defense he deems vital to our 
national security any fighting equipment we 
possess. The bill simply states that the 
terms and conditions under which any for- 
eign government shall receive such aid from 
the United States shall be deemed satisfac- 
tory to the President. 

Hearings on this measure, known as H. R. 
1776, are now in progress before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, whose chair- 
man is Sot Bioom, of New York. The first 
witness to appear before the committee was 
Secretary of State Hull, who urged its enact- 
ment without delay. Mr. Hull gave it as his 
opinion that if the British were defeated the 
way would be open for Germany and her 
allies to invade the United States. Secretary 
of War Stimson said that the United States 
today is in greater danger than it was in 
1917. Yesterday’s testimony of Secretary of 
Navy Knox was of like tenor. Many other 
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witnesses are scheduled to appear, and the 
hearings before the House committee will 
probably be completed in about 10 days. 
Later on there will be hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
headed by Senator Grorce, of Georgia. 

It must be conceded by all right-thinking 
people that a measure under which Congress 
would so completely abdicate its constitu- 
tional power of declaring war should be sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny and the fullest 
debate. An opportunity should be given to 
the people of the United States to understand 
its provisions and to weigh all of its implica- 
tions. Nothing could be gained by hasty ac- 
tion on this vital measure. The only matter 
that calls for haste is the production of arma- 
ments, and it should be clearly kept in mind 
that the passage of this bill would not speed 
up production in any way whatsoever. 


MEASURE SHOULD BE AMENDED 


If the bill is to be passed, it should be mod- 
ified and amended in various respects. Among 
other things, it contains no limit as to the 
time during which the present occupant in 
the White House or his successors may exer- 
cise the extraordinary powers that Congress 
is asked to delegate. If this defect were not 
remedied, some future President, say 25 or 50 
years from now, might invoke the powers con- 
ferred upon him by this legislation in pursu- 
ing a course to which the people would be 
opposed. The only way for Congress to recap- 
ture this delegated power would be by over- 
riding the Presidential veto, requiring a two- 
thirds vote. 

The issues involved in this bill are of such 
@ grave and momentous nature that there is 
justification for saying that our whole future 
as a nation may depend upon the adoption 
of proper safeguards before its enactment. 


BUDGET CALLS FOR VAST OUTLAYS 


Upon Congress also devolves the responsi- 
bility of raising the money and making the 
appropriations to finance our defense pro- 
gram, and to make proper provision for the 
ordinary running expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Budget presented to Congress by the 
President on January 8 calls for the expendi- 
ture of $17,485,000,000 during the coming fis- 
cal year. Of this sum, $10,811,314,000 is allo- 
cated for national defense. Billions of dollars 
more will be needed to finance such aid as we 
may give to Great Britain and the other na- 
tions fighting the totalitarian powers. 

The President estimates that total receipts 
for the year will be approximately $9,000,- 
000,000, while the deficit which will be in- 
curred during the year is also placed at about 
$9,000,000,000. 

As the President remarked in his message, 
the Budget is a reflection of a world at war. 
“Carrying out the mandate of the people,” 
said the President, “the Government has em- 
barked on a program for the total defense of 
our democracy. This means warships, freight- 
ers, tanks, planes, and guns to protect us 
against aggression; and jobs, health, and 
security to strengthen the bulwarks of de- 
mocracy. Our problem in the coming year is 
to combine these two objectives so as to 
protect our democracy against external pres- 
sure and internal slackness.” 

Everybody realizes that there is no use in 
quibbling about the outlays that will be nec- 
essary for national defense so long as the 
money is properly expended. But there is 
disappointment in many quarters that there 
is no reduction in Budget estimates for the 
normal running expenses of the Government. 

The feeling is that with so much money 
being put into circulation in connection with 
the defense program, which, it is estimated, 
should reduce unemployment by about 50 
percent, greater savings with reference to 
appropriations for works and relief could be 
effected without working any undue hardship 
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on anyone. This is simply an example. The ; and subordination on the part of our law- 


normal Budget of the Government could be 
reduced in many other respects without the 
elimination of any services that are really 
essential. 

TAXES SHOULD BE EQUITABLY LEVIED 


Everyone recognizes the fact that our na- 
tional-defense program calls for heavy in- 
creases in taxation. Such new taxes as may 
be imposed in this connection should be 
levied as fairly and equitably as possible. 
These levies should be of such a character as 
not to destroy our system of private enter- 
prise, upon which the security and the well- 
being of the Nation so greatly depends. On 
the other hand, no one should be allowed to 
make any inordinate profits, nor should taxes 
be levied for purely punitive purposes. 

The Grange is in accord with President 
Roosevelt in opposing a general sales tax 
because it is a tax upon the necessities of 
the people and ignores the principle of ability 
to pay. 

According to Budget estimates the national 
debt at the end of the coming fiscal year will 
be approximately $60,000,000,000. The sum 
budgeted for interest payments on this debt 
is $1,225,000,000. As the national debt is ex- 
panded to the extent of many billions of dol- 
lars, the sum required for interest charges 
must be correspondingly expanded. 

Surely the financial solvency of the Nation 
demands that under these conditions sheer 
waste and the reckless expenditure of public 
funds should not be tolerated. 


DWINDLING RIGHTS OF THE STATES 


Since all the wisdom and ability that Con- 
gress can command will be needed in dealing 
with matters relating to national defense and 
our foreign relations, the Grange entertains 
the hope that no steps may be taken at this 
session to rob the States of their fast- 
dwindling rights and to further concentrate 
authority at Washjngton. 

No argument is /needed to prove that if the 
time ever comes, which God forbid, when 
all power is logs in, the Federal Govern- 
ment, no power willbe left to the States or 
to the people. 

Congress should not forget that there are 
two sovereignties in this country, the sov- 
ereignty of the Nation and the sovereignty 
of the States. It was not intended by the 
founding fathers that the Federal Govern- 
ment should meddle to any unwarranted ex- 
tent in the affairs and activities of the States 
or their minor subdivisions. If it had been 
otherwise, the Constitution could not have 
been adopted, because the people of that 
time were passionately attached to the free- 
dom and the blessings that flow from local 
self-government. 

Every encroachment on the rights of the 
States and every invasion of the personal 
rights and immunities guaranteed by the 
Constitution should properly be regarded as 
a crime against American institutions. 

SAFEGUARDING DEMOCRACY AT HOME 


While we are girding our loins to resist 
any attacks that may be made upon our 
democracy from without, let us likewise be 
vigilant in safeguarding democracy at home. 

As the Members of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress enter upon the performance of 
their duties, they should pause to reflect that 
the United States is today the one great na- 
tion in the world where the legislative branch 
of the government still has an opportunity 
to function under relatively normal condi- 
tions. In a world that is so largely domi- 
nated by totalitarian might and brutality, 
this is a rare blessing. 

While Congress should cooperate with the 
Executive to the fullest extent in carrying 
out any program calculated to assure the 
safety of the Nation and to promote the 
common welfare, it should be remembered, 
nevertheless, that a spirit of subservience 


makers is alien to the American concept of 
government. 

While any display of pure partisanship or 
obstructionist tactics will not be tolerated, 
the people do expect their representatives 
in Congress to stand up in manly fashion 
and discharge the responsibilities with which 
they are vested under the Constitution in 
accordance with the best traditions of the 
Republic. 

May God give them and all our leaders 
light, guidance, and courage in making the 
fateful decisions with which the Nation is 
faced in this crucial hour. 





Destroyers Again? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1941 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am alarmed by the following 
article which appeared in this afternoon’s 
Washington Daily News, quoting the De- 
troit Free Press as stating that the Presi- 
dent is again considering sending some of 
our destroyers over to England. The only 
difference today is that the value received 
is supposed to be the new battleship 
George V. 


I want to insert that article at this 
point for the membership to read in order 
that I might better discuss it. 


[From the Washington Daily News of Friday, 
January 31, 1941] 
BATTLESHIP-DESTROYER DEAL NEXT, PAPER SAYS 


Detroit, January 31—The United States 
Government anticipates trading 20 Navy de- 
stroyers for the new British battleship George 
V, being held in Canadian waters, the Detroit 
Free Press said today it had learned from 
“highly reliable diplomatic circles.” 

The paper’s Washington correspondent re- 
ported his information was denied “by the 
same authorities who several months ago de- 
nied the United States was to trade 50 de- 
stroyers to the British in return for naval 
and air bases * * *.” 

BROUGHT HALIFAX 

The George V, most modern battleship 
afloat, brought Lord Halifax, new British Am- 
bassador to the United States, to Washington 
last Friday and was met by President Roose- 
velt in Chesapeake Bay. 

“At that time,” the Free Press correspond- 
ent said, “naval authorities here speculated 
as to why the British should risk losing their 
newest battleship to send a new ambassador 
to this country. It was pointed out today, 
however, that Britain has comparatively lit- 
tle use for battleships, which are of little value 
in combatting submarines. here are no 
comparable dreadnaughts of the German or 
Italian fleets in either the Atlantic or Med- 
iterranean.” 

The Free Press said naval authorities con- 
sidered the anticipated swap about even be- 
cause destroyers can be built much faster 
than battleships. It was estimated it would 
cost about $80,000,000 to build a ship like the 
George V, while United States destroyers in 
the past 10 years have cost about $5,000,000. 


The George V, we will recall, was the 
battleship which recently brought the 
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new British Ambassador, Lord Halifax, 
to our country and which the President 
met at Annapolis. The ship is now in 
Canadian waters and at the time it came 
over some people wondered how the Eng- 
lish could afford to release a battleship 
of this size when they are presumably so 
pressed for sea power. It was excused at 
that time on the ground that what Eng- 
land actually needs today most of all are 
destroyers and other medium-sized craft 
best suited for convoy and patrol service 
and which craft, incidentally, are a much 
smaller target against destructive air 
bombing. As a matter of fact there are 
some people who claim that the day of 
the battleship for most practical naval 
maneuvers belongs to a back era. This, 
of course, is highly controversial and 
quite obviously is not the consensus of 
opinion of our own naval experts in view 
of our present orders for larger and 
larger battleships. But the alarming 
thing to me, Mr. Speaker, is the fact that 
just recently when he appeared before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
testifying in favor of the lend-lease bill, 
our Secretary of the Navy Knox pooh- 
poohed as the height of folly any sugges- 
tion that the President did even contem- 
plate in the slightest way giving up any 
more of our present Navy for any con- 
sideration whatsoever. The President 
himself, I believe, was reported by the 
press as characterizing such statements 
as “cow-jumped-over-the-moon stuff.” 
Secretary Knox stated that there was no 
man in the United States who had a 
greater knowledge of, nor a greater love 
for, our Navy than our. President, and 
as such would countenance no more 
transfers. 

Coupled with those statements, we 
have the testimony of our highest naval 
Officials to the effect that we could not 
possibly spare any more destroyers with- 
out completely upsetting the balance of 
our entire Navy. 

And so for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
it is, indeed, very difficult for me to place 
credence in this report from the Detroit 
Free Press. But the fact remains that 
this article states that— 

It had learned from highly reliable diplo- 
matic circles that we were contemplating 
the exchange of 20 destroyers for this new 
battleship. 


The article goes on to state further, 
and this is the most alarming part of this 
article— 

The paper’s Washington correspondent re- 
ported this information was denied “by the 
Same authorities who several months ago 
denied the United States was to trade 50 
destroyers to the British in turn for naval 
and air bases.” 


Oh, how well, Mr. Speaker, does every 
Member of this House remember that 
transfer and the storm of protest it occa- 
sioned immediately from the American 
people. 

And then we were surprised to learn 
later that instead of this being “a shrewd 
Yankee deal” to buy these destroyers, 
the President had really in the first place 
offered to give these destroyers free of 
charge to the British without any au- 
thority whatsoever from the Congress; 
that the British refused to accept them 
as a gift and then offered to make a rea- 
sonable payment for them either in the 
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form of money or in the form of some 
of their insular possessions in this hemi- 
sphere; but that the President himself 
struck the “shrewd Yankee deal” of ac- 
cepting 99-year leases for certain air and 
naval bases on these same islands as full 
payment. 

Now, there are a few people who still 
question whether or not we got our 
money’s worth. In this case, according 
to the Detroit Free Press, we are con- 
templating exchanging, presumably on 
an equal basis, $100,000,000 worth of de- 
stroyers for an $80,000,000 battleship. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I wonder, and I 
know the American people will wonder, 
if this transfer or exchange is actually 
consummated, whether that may be the 
forerunner of some of the transactions 
we may expect under the terms of the 
lease-lend bill, which I think most of 
us here in Washington are certain is 
likely to eventually pass both Houses of 
Congress, despite what I confidently ex- 
pect will be definite, patriotically inspired 
minority opposition, who will offer in 
sincere, purely American, constructive 
opposition, amendments or a substitute 
measure, which in my humble opinion— 
while continuing to aid Britain—would 
still better preserve America, American 
ideals, American traditions, and the 
security of America for the American 
people, American children, and our chil- 
dren’s children. 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, if indeed the 
President is again proceeding to give 
away or exchange American arma- 
ment without consultation of the Con- 
gress, then I ask you in all sincerity 
after all just what is the necessity for 
this lease-lend bill? After all, some 
people in this country are preaching the 
doctrine that the Congress of the United 
States, and particularly the Republican 
Members thereof, is unduly debating this 
lease-lend bill, which in my opinion is 
the most important bill yet to appear 
before any Congress, and thereby holding 
up aid to Britain and her allies. And yet, 
Mr. Speaker, if this article be true and 
if this transfer actually be made, must 
it not then be clear to the people of 
America that regardless of our actions, 
the President goes blithely on his way 
doing what he wants to do, when he 
wants to do it, despite the Congress of 
the United States, duly elected by the 
people of the United States as a coordi- 
nate and legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 











in the Appendix of the Recorp an article, 
printed in the Public Utilities Fortnightly, 
written by Hon. John W. Scott, a member 
of the Federal Power Commission, and 
discussing a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Public Utilities Fortnightly of 
January 30, 1941] 
WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT AND THE NEW 
RIverR CAsE 
(By John W. Scott, member, Federal Power 
Commission) 

A DISCUSSION OF THE FAR-REACHING IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF THE RECENT SUPREME COURT DE- 
CISION CLARIFYING THE EXTENT OF FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION JURISDICTION OVER HY- 
DROELECTRIC PROJECTS 
Recent events focus attention upon the ac- 

tivities of the Federal Power Commission. 

This interest results from the national-de- 
fense program, the proposed St. Lawrence 
River development, and the important Su- 
preme Court decision in the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company (New River) case, 
decided December 16, 1940.1 

The two latter items place emphasis upon 
the Commission’s work with respect to water- 
power development. It may be that, by very 
reason of this emphasis on water power, other 
highly significant phases of our work may 
not receive their full share of appreciation. 

It is well to bear in mind that the Federal 
Power Commission is in no sense merely a 
water power commission. It is true that 
hydroelectric developments were uppermost 
in mind when the Federal Water Power Act 
of 19207 was enacted, creating a three-man 
board consisting of the Secretaries of War, 
Agriculture, and the Interior for the purpose 
of supervising water-power projects to be 
built under license. 

In 1930, however, the Commission was given 
the status of an independent agency, com- 
posed of five members appointed by the Pres- 
ident. By title Il of the Public Utility Act 
of 1935, broad regulatory powers over electric 
utilities which own or operate facilities for 
the transmission or sale of electricity in in- 
terstate commerce were conferred upon the 
Commission. The functions of the Commis- 
sion were further extended by the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938, under which the Commission 
exercises broad regulatory powers over natural 
gas companies engaged in the transporta- 
tion of natural gas in interstate commerce 
and in the sale in interstate commerce of 
natural gas for resale. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Act, as 
amended, the Bonneville Act, and the Fort 
Peck Act also confer authority on our agency. 

Under the Flood Control Act of 1938 it is 
provided “that penstocks or other similar 
facilities adapted to possible future use in the 
development of hydroelectric power shall be 
installed in any dam herein authorized when 
approved by the Secretary of War upon the 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers 
and of the Federal Power Commission.” This 
act initiated a new policy with respect to 
the determination of the feasibility of de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power at Federal 
dam and reservoir projects constructed pri- 
marily for flood-control purposes. Under it 
the Federal Power Commisison has a great 
responsibility concerning the future develop- 
ment of power at flood-control projects. 

For a considerable period of time the com- 
mission has been engaged in carrying on 
many prosaic regulatory functions under 
these various acts of Congress. In this re- 


1Full text of opinion preprinted in this 
issue, post, 36 PUR(NS) 129. (See also p. 
178.) 

*41 Stat. 1063. The act was amended by 
49 Stat. 838 (1935), by which it became known 
as the Federal Power Act. 


























































































































gard we have borrowed from the principles 
of preventive medicine and public health 
work and are trying innovations which have 
as their purpose a speeding up of the regu- 
latory process. Great stress is being laid 
upon preventing abuses rather than correct- 
ing them after they have occurred. 

A few years ago the Federal Trade Com- 
mission admirably exposed unsavory and 
even vicious inflationary practices among the 
utility companies. The Federal Power Com- 
mission is now engaged in a serious endeavor 
under the authority delegated to it by the 
Congress to correct these abuses. One of 
the important steps in this direction was the 
prescribing by our Commission and by some 
27 State commissions of a uniform system 
of accounts which requires electric utilities 
to record their properties at the original cost 
thereof. 

Moreover, the Commission is attempting 
to eliminate inflation from utility-plant ac- 
counts, correct haphazard practices with re- 
spect to setting up depreciation reserves, 
and forestall the issuance of watered securi- 
ties which eventually would have an ines- 
capably adverse effect upon rates. In addi- 
tion, comprehensive reports are required and 
worth-while statistics are being published 
and made readily available to the public 
and others. Anyone who has the desire or 
interest to investigate these data may ob- 
tain important information concerning the 
business operations of the utility and de- 
termine therefrom, in some degree, the effec- 
tiveness of regulation. 

The national-defense * program requires the 
assurance of an adequate power supply to 
meet the needs of increased production of 
essential war materials. In this connection 
the President has directed that this agency 
maintain contacts with the War, Navy, and 
other departments concerned with national- 
defense orders and translate their orders and 
requests into demands for power. The crea- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Advisory Committee + 
(headed by the Chairman of our Commission) 
has stimulated renewed interest in the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence River project. This com- 
mittee is now engaged in consulting with 
representatives of a similar committee of the 
Canadian Government with respect to devel- 
opment of navigation and hydroelectric power 
in the International Rapids section of that 
river, and conducting preliminary field sur- 
veys related thereto. 

There is especial public interest in water- 
power development, and in the capacity of 
the Federal Power Commission to preserve 
and protect our great water resources, how- 
ever, by reason of the recent Supreme Court 
decision in the New River case. In it the 
Court defined the constitutional power of the 
United States over navigable waters, and 
clarified the claims of riparian owners and 
the States themselves in connection with 
streams under the Federal jurisdiction. His- 
torically, the Power Act was enacted after 


® Section 202 (c) of the Federal Power Act, 
in part, provides: “During the continuance 
of any war in which the United States is 
engaged, or whenever the Commission deter- 
mines that an emergency exists by reason of 
a sudden increase in the demand for electric 
energy, or a shortage of electric energy or of 
facilities for the generation or transmission 
of electric energy, or of fuel or water for gen- 
erating facilities, or other causes, the Com- 
mission shall have authority, either upon its 
own motion or upon complaint, with or with- 
out notice, hearing, or report, to require by 
order such temporary connections of facili- 
ties and such generation, delivery, inter- 
change, or transmission of electric energy as 
in its judgment will best meet the emergency 
and serve the public interest * * *.” [16 
U. 8. C. A. sec. 824a.] 

+ Executive Order No. 8568, October 16, 1940 
(Federal Register, October 18, 1940). 
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many years of constant agitation on the part 
of farsighted individuals, organizations, and 
legislators who advocated conservation of the 
water resources of our country for the use 
and benefit of all the people. 

Conservation of our natural resources was 
first born in the hearts and brains of those 
who placed the public good first. When 
Theodore Roosevelt called the conference of 
Governors at the White House in 1908, he 
stated that the meeting was “called to con- 
sider the weightiest problem now before the 
Nation. * * * The natural resources of 
our country are in danger of exhaustion if we 
permit the old wasteful methods of exploiting 
them longer to continue.” It was realized 
then that our great forests were being rapidly 
denuded, soils impoverished, and our mag- 
nificent streams polluted. Concern was felt 
about the possible exhaustion of our supplies 
of coal and oil. Our one inexhaustible source 
of fuel and energy, water power, was then 
receiving more than covetous glances from 
those who sought its monopoly. 

Gifford Pinchot, former Governor of Penn- 
sylvania and former head of our Forest Serv- 
ice, has stated that the “struggle for con- 
trol of water power began when the United 
States Forest Service, first among Govern- 
ment organizations, undertook to control and 
direct the private development of water 
power within (its) jurisdiction—that is, on 
streams in the national forests.” The ven- 
erable forester made the further significant 
observation that before that fight began “the 
electric power interests were all for Federal 
control, because there wasn’t any. Now these 
same interests are all for State control, be- 
cause for nearly all practical purposes there 
isn’t any.” 

It was the early practice to secure special 
authorization from Congress for the develop- 
ment of power sites on streams under Federal 
jurisdiction. This, however, was abruptly 
halted by the conservationists under the lead- 
ership of Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt. 
On January 15, 1909, just before his retire- 
ment from office, the latter, in vetoing the 
James River bill, made this significant state- 
ment: 

“The great corporations are acting with 
foresight, singleness of purpose, and vigor to 
control the water powers of the country. 
They pay no attention to State boundaries 
and are not interested in the constitutional 
law affecting navigable streams except as it 
affords what has been aptly called a ‘twilight 
zone’ from any regulation.” 

And concluded his message: 

“I esteem it my duty to use every endeavor 
to prevent the growing monopoly, the most 
threatening which has every appeared, from 
being fastened upon the people of this Na- 
tion.” 

The fight was on. Tremendous pressure 
was brought to bear upon Congress by the 
power companies. Of the struggle, Kerwin 
relates: 

“It is the old story. When clever legal rep- 
resentatives of rich corporations could fash- 
ion their arguments to play upon those 
prejudices of legislators built upon theories 
of state sovereignty or of laissez faire, they 
were all but invincible.” 

The conflict in Congress was prolonged and 
extremely bitter. The conservationists never 
wavered in their support of strong Federal 
control of the development of the Nation’s 
vast water resources. To them credit should 
be given for the passage of the Federal Water 
Power Act of 1920 which is essentially a con- 
servation measure. 

This act created the Federal Power Com- 
mission and gave it authority to license, for 
not more than 50 years, water-power develop- 
ments located on lands of the United States 
and waters subject to Federal control. It 
recognized such hydroelectric development to 
be essentially a public business that might 
be entrusted to private enterprise to the ex- 
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tent it served the predominant public inter- 
est in the development of the Nation's water 
resources in an orderly, comprehensive man- 
ner in harmony with the best interests of the 
public. 

The Power Act provides for the right of the 
United States to take over projects at the 
end of the license period. The Government 
may exercise this right of recapture only upon 
the condition that before taking possession it 
shall pay the net investment of the licensee 
in the project or projects taken, not to ex- 
ceed the fair value of the property. Provision 
is made for commission supervision aver the 
accounting of the licensee and for the regu- 
lation of services and rates in the absence of 
any such State regulation. Inflation of proj- 
ect costs through valuations placed on good 
will, going value, prospective revenues, or on 
water rights and lands in excess of the actual 
reasonable cost of such properties at the 
time of acquisition is prohibited. 

In issuing preliminary permits or licenses 
for water-power developments, the commis- 
sion is required by the act to give preference 
to applications of States and municipalities. 
Whenever the development of any project 
should, in the judgment of the commission, 
be undertaken by the United States itself, 
the commission is directed, after investiga- 
tion, to submit its findings to Congress with 
recommendations for construction of the 
project. 

Let us consider the scope of the Commis- 
sion’s licensing jurisdiction. The authority 
delegated under the act rests ultimately upon 
the right of Congress: (1) To require its con- 
sent before anyone may occupy power sites 
located on lands of the United States, and 
(2) to require its consent for the use of waters 
subject to Federal control under the inter- 
state-commerce clause of the Constitution. 

Article I, section 8, clause 3, of the Consti- 
tution provides: 

“The Congress shall have power * * * 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States and with the 
Indian tribes; °* ° °*.” 

It is interesting to note that, historically, 
this power of the Federal Government re- 
sulted from the third great compromise of 
the Constitutional Convention. New Eng- 
land wanted the Central Government to have 
control over foreign commerce and over com- 
merce between the States. South Carolina 
and Georgia wanted that matter left to 
the States. New England wanted the slave 
trade abolished at once and slavery abolished 
in 1808. The two Carolinas would not enter 
the Union unless the question of slavery was 
left to the States, but were willing to consent 
that the slave trade be abolished at the time 
named by New England. With reference to 
this compromise, Young, in his The American 
Statesman, gives the following account of 
how the question of Federal control over in- 
terstate commerce was settled: 

“Thus, by an understanding, or, as Gou- 
verneur Morris called it, ‘a bargain,’ between 
the commercial representatives of the North- 
ern States and the delegates of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and in spite of the oppcsi- 
tion of Maryland and Virginia, the unre- 
stricted power of Congress to pass navigation 
laws was conceded to the northern merchants 
and to the Carolina rice planters as an 
equivalent 20 years’ continuance of the Afri- 
can slave trade.” 

What is the nature and extent of the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction when no public lands 
are involved and when constitutional au- 
thority must rest solely on the commerce 
clause? 

Undoubtedly the authors of this clause con- 
templated that the Federal Government 
would have authority to prevent the States 
from interfering with the freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse between themselves or 
with foreign nations. The clause itself, 
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however, contains no such limitation. It con- 
tains an express grant of power to Congress 
to regulate commerce. 

Chief Justice Marshall, in the early case of 
Gibbons v. Ogden (1824) ,5 decided that com- 
merce under the Constitution comprehended 
navigation, and that “a power to regulate 
navigation is as expressly granted as if that 
term had been added to the word ‘com- 
merce.’” It followed therefrom that Congress 
might regulate the navigable waterways as 
highways of interstate commerce. 

Congress has declared in the Federal Water 
Power Act of 1920, as amended, that it shall 
be unlawful to construct and operate a hy- 
droelectric development “across, along, or in 
any of the navigable waters of the United 
States” without a license issued by the 
Commission. 

Prior to its decision in the New River case, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the Montello case (1874),° said that though 
there had been rapids and falls with carrying 
places in the Fox River in Wisconsin, the 
lower court erred in ruling that the stream 
was not navigable before it was improved, 
on the ground there were obstructions to 
unbroken navigation. In refusing to accept 
the tests of navigability adopted by the trial 
court, it further stated: 

“* * * for it would exclude many of 
the great rivers of the country which were 
so interrupted by rapids as to require artifi- 
cial means to enable them to be navigated 
without break. Indeed, there are but few of 
our fresh-water rivers which did not origi- 
nally present serious obstructions to an un- 
interrupted navigation. In some cases, like 
the Fox River, they may be so great while 
they last as to prevent the use of the best 
instrumentalities for carrying on commerce, 
but the vital and essential point is whether 
the natural navigation of the river is such 
that it affords a channel for useful com- 
merce. If this be so the river is navigable 
in fact, although its navigation may be en- 
compassed with difficulties by reason of nat- 
ural barriers, such as rapids and sand bars.” 

And in Economy Light & Power Co. v. 
United States (1921)* the highest Court in the 
land stated: 

“* * * WNavigability, in the sense of the 
law, is not destroyed because the water course 
is interrupted by occasional natural obstruc- 
tions or portages, nor need the navigation be 
open at all seasons of the year, or at all stages 
of the water.” 

In this case it was contended that the Des 
Plaines River in Illinois had lost its character 
as a navigable stream, but the Court, speak- 
ing through Mr. Justice Pitney, said: 

“The Des Plaines River, after being of prac- 
tical service as a highway of commerce for a 
century and a half, fell into disuse, partly 
through changes in the course of trade or 
methods of navigation, or changes in its own 
condition, partly as the result of artificial ob- 
structions. In consequence it has been out 
of use for a hundred years; but a hundred 
years is a brief space in the life of a nation; 
improvements in the methods of water trans- 
portation or increased cost in other methods 
of transportation may restore the usefulness 
of this stream; since it is a natural interstate 
waterway, it is within the power of Congress 
to improve it at the public expense; and it is 
not difficult to believe that many other 
streams are in like condition and require only 
the exertion of Federal control to make them 
again important avenues of commerce among 
the States. If they are to be abandoned, it is 
for Congress, not the courts, so to declare.” 

Moreover, the Supreme Court, in United 
States v. Rio Grande Dam & Irrigation Co. 
(1899), in construing the Rivers and Har- 

5’ 9 Wheat. 1. 

*20 Wall. 430, 442-443, 

7256 U.S. 113, 122, 124, 

8174 U. S. 690. 





bors Act of 1890 prohibiting “the creation 
of any obstruction, not affirmatively author- 
ized by law, to the navigable capacity of any 
waters, in respect of which the United States 
has jurisdiction,” held that Congress could 
control the erection of structures in non- 
navigable tributaries which might affect the 
navigability of the waters into which the 
tributaries flow. In addition, Congress, in 
the Federal Water Power Act of 1920, as 
amended, defined for the first time “naviga- 
ble waters of the United States.” ° 

It was with this background of judicial 
pronouncement and congressional declara- 
tion that the Supreme Court considered the 
contentions made with respect to jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission in the 
Appalachian Electric Power Co. case. The 
company had refused to accept a standard 
license for the construction and operation of 
its hydroelectric plant on the New River near 
Radford, Va., as required by the provisions 
of the Power Act. The company contended, 
among other things, that the river was not 
navigable in fact and hence not navigable 
in law. It also challenged statutory condi- 
tions for a license among which are included 
sections 10 (a), requiring that the project 
be best adapted to a comprehensive plan for 
improving or developing the waterway for 
the use or benefit of interstate commerce, 
for the improvement and utilization of 
water-power development, and for beneficial 
public uses, including recreational purposes; 
10 (c), requiring the licensee to maintain a 
project adequately for navigation and for 
efficient power operation and to maintain 
depreciation reserves adequate for renewals 
and replacements; 10 (d), requiring that out 
of surplus earned after the first 20 years 
above a specified reasonable rate of return, 
licensee must maintain authorization re- 
serves to be applied in the reduction of net 
investment; 10 (e), requiring the payment to 
the United States of reasonable annual 
charges; and 14, giving the United States the 
right, upon expiration of the license, to take 
over and operate the project by paying the 
licensee the “net investment” as defined, 
not to exceed the fair value of the property 
taken. 

Forty-one States through their attorneys 
general joined the company in denying the 
authority of the Commission. Notwithstand- 
ing that the trial court had found in favor of 
the company, Mr. Justice Reed, speaking for 
a majority of the Court, in sweeping aside 
respondent’s claims and the contention of 
the States, stated: 

“The power of the United States over its 
waters * * * arises from the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. * * * The 
Federal Government has domination over the 
water power inherent in the flowing stream. 
It is liable to no one for its use or nonuse. 
The flow of a navigable stream is in no sense 


®*Sec. 3 (8). “‘Navigable waters’ means 
those parts of streams or other bodies of 
water over which Congress has jurisdiction 
under its authority to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several 
States, and which either in their natural or 
improved condition, notwithstanding inter- 
ruptions between the navigable parts of such 
streams or waters by falls, shallows, or rapids, 
compelling land carriage, are used or suitable 
for use for the transportation of persons 
or property in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, including therein all such interrupt- 
ing falls, shallows, or rapids, together with 
such other parts of streams as shall have been 
authorized by Congress for improvement by 
the United States or shall have been recom- 
mended to Congress for such improvement 
after investigation under its authority 
. * ey (380.5. ©. &. 000; Fee) 

10 Messrs. Justice Roberts and McReynolds 
dissenting; Hughes, Chief Justice, not par- 
ticipating. 
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* Exclusion of 
riparian owners from its benefits without 
compensation is entirely within the Govern- 


private property. * * 


ment’s discretion. * * * It is quite true 
that the criticized provisions summarized 
above are not essential to or even concerned 
with navigation as such. * * * In our 
view, it cannot properly be said that the con- 
stitutional power of the United States over 
its waters is limited to control for naviga- 
tion. * * * Flood protection, watershed 
development, recovery of the cost of im- 
provements through utilization of power are 
likewise parts of commerce control. * * * 
That authority is as broad as the needs of 
commerce. * * * The license conditions 
to which objection is made have an obvious 
relationship to the exercise of the commerce 
power. * * * In our view this “is the 
price which (respondents) must pay to secure 
the right to maintain their dams * * *,.” 
Such an acquisition or such an option to ac- 
quire is not an invasion of the sovereignty 
of a State. At the formation of the Union, 
the States delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment authority to regulate commerce among 
the States. So long as the things done within 
the States by the United States are valid 
under that power, there can be no interfer- 
ence with the sovereignty of the State.” 
[(1940) 36 P. U.R. (N.S.) at pp. 135, 146-149.] 

This pronouncement of the Court will serve 
as a constitutional beacon light in the field 
of conservation. 

The decision is a most stimulating state- 
ment, one that should stir the heart of 
every true conservationist. It is judicial 
statesmanship at its best. 

Congress has heretofore recognized, and 
now the Supreme Court places its imprima- 
tur upon the fundamental concept that the 
water resources of America—the totality of 
things inherent in and related to proper 
watershed development, long illusory—be- 
long to, and may be realized and possessed 
by, the people of America. 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEW RIVER CASE 


The decision, in my opinion, excludes any 
further reasonable doubt that: 

1. The plenary Federal power over com- 
merce must develop with the needs of com- 
merce and is as broad as those reeds. 

2. The constitutional power of the United 
States over its waters is not limited to con- 
trol for navigation; navigability is but a part 
of the whole; flood protection, watershed de- 
velopment, recovery of the cost of improve- 
ments through the utilization of power are 
likewise parts of commerce cor.trol. 

3. Navigable waters are subject to national 
planning and control and the broad regula- 
tion of commerce granted to the Federal 
Government. 

4. If reasonable improvemer.ts, though not 
made or authorized, will make a river availa- 
ble for interstate traffic, the stream is navi- 
gable. This includes consideration of the 
time element whereby a river not reasonably 
susceptible to navigation improvements in 
bygone years may subsequently become so in 
the light of industrial trends, population 
growth, or engineering advances. 

5. The Federal Government has domina- 
tion over the water power inherent ir, the 
flowing streams. 

6. The Federal Government has power to 
condition a license for the construction of 
a hydroelectric project. 

7. The flow of a navigable stream is in ro 
sense private property and exclusion of 
riparian owners from its benefits without 
compensation is entirely within the Govern- 
ment’s discretion. 

8. The exercise by the United States of 
authority valid under the Federal Constitu- 
tion results in no interference with State 
sovereignty. 

9. Since the United States might erect 
structures in these waters itself, even one 
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equipped for the generation of electric 
energy, it may constitutionally acquire one 
already built. 

Merely to recite the plain implications of 
the New River decision makes obvious its 
tremendous importance. It brushes aside 
many uncertainties of the past and with 
refreshing courage brings sound legal rea- 
soning to support the almost evangelical 
program of the early conservationists that 
the water resources of the Nation should be 
conserved and utilized in the public interest. 

An orderly development of our water re- 
sources would appear to require exercise of 
Federal authority over projects located upon 
nonnavigable reaches or tributaries of 
streams wherein such construction and op- 
eration will affect the downstream navigable 
capacity of any river. Otherwise, the bene- 
fits accruing from developments under license 
on the lower waters, in many instances, could 
be destroyed through the construction and 
operation of upstream projects; the compre- 
hensive development of a river basin for the 
maximum possible benefit to the public of 
the water resources of the region might be 
thwarted, and navigation in the lower reaches 
seriously impaired. 

In this regard, attention is invited to the 
authority and responsibility of the commis- 
sion under section 4 (a) of the act, as 
amended. 

“To make investigations and to collect and 
record data concerning the utilization of the 
water resources of any region to be developed, 
the water-power industry and its relation to 
other industries and to interstate or foreign 
commerce, and concerning the location, ca- 
pacity, development costs, and relation to 
markets of power sites, and whether the power 
from Government dams can be advantage- 
ously used by the United States for its public 
purposes, and what is a fair value of such 
power, to the extent the commission may 
deem necessary or useful for the purposes of 
this act.” (16 U.S. C. A., sec. 797.) 

In addition, section 10 (a), as amended, 
states that all licenses issued under this part 
will be on the following conditions: 

“That the project adopted, including the 
maps, plans, and specifications, shall be such 
as in the judgment of the commission will 
be best adapted to a comprehensive plan for 
improving or developing a waterway or water- 
ways for the use or benefit of interstate or 
foreign commerce, for the improvement and 
utilization of water-power development, and 
for other beneficial public uses, including 
recreational purposes; and if necessary in 
order to secure such plan the commission 
shall have authority to require the modifica- 
tion of any project and of the plans and 
specifications of the project works before 
approval.” (16 U.8.C. A., sec. 803.) 

Congress has here, with regard to proposed 
water-power projects to be licensed and re- 
gions to be developed, expressed very broad 
objectives for attainment. To meet these 
yequires a comprehensive study of the entire 


gyricusy. is essential to 
make “certain that anieeiadl Gexelopment 


will not only conserve and utilize w w.. 
fullest possible extent the power resources of 
a particular site but also will be an integral 
part of a comprehensive plan to conserve and 
utilize in the public interest all the water 
resources of the entire river basin. Licensing 
authority over merely the developments on 
“navigable waters,” defined as we have noted, 
would appear insufficient if the objectives 
expressed by Congress are to be attained. 

Congress has not so limited its grant of 
licensing authority. It has provided in sec- 
tion 23 (b) of the act, as amended— 

“Any person, association, corporation, State, 
or municipality intending to construct a 
dam or other project works across, along, 
over, or in any stream or part thereof, 
other than those defined herein as navigable 
waters, and over which Congress has 
jurisdiction under its authority to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States shall before such 
construction file declaration of such inten- 
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tion with the Commission, whereupon the 
Commission shall cause immediate investi- 
gation of such proposed construction to be 
made, and if upon investigation it shall find 
that the interests of interstate or foreign 
commerce would be affected by such proposed 
construction such person, association, corpo- 
ration, State, or municipality shall not con- 
struct, maintain, or operate such dam or 
other project works until it shall have ap- 
plied for and shall have received a license 
under the provisions of this act. If the Com- 
mission shall not so find, and if no public 
lands or reservations are affected, permis- 
sion is hereby granted to construct such 
dam or other project works in such stream 
upon compliance with State laws.” (16 U. 8. 
C. A. § 817.) 

Under this section of the act, the com- 
mission performs a function of jurisdictional 
fact finding. In this regard it is interesting 
to note that of the 158 declarations of inten- 
tion filed since its creation in 1920, the Com- 
mission has found in approximately half of 
them that the construction proposed would 
not affect the interests of interstate or foreign 
commerce. Thus, a large number of the pro- 
posed projects were not required to be placed 
under Federal license. 

The Supreme Court action in the New River 
case may well cause inquiry concerning the 
number of unlicensed power projects that 
may fall within the scope of the decision, 
those requiring Federal license. That there 
are a great number of unlicensed projects 
now in operation is no secret; how many are 
within the rule announced by the court re- 
mains undetermined. The Court having 
clarified the situation with regard to riparian 
owners and the States themselves, it is hoped 
that any owner or operator of an unlicensed 
project, located upon navigable waters of 
the United States within the definition of 
the New River case, will assist the Commis- 
sion in discharging its duties by applying for 
a license. 

Today our Nation has a population in 
excess of 130,000,000 people. We must be 
mindful that our ever-expanding society has 
increasing requirements for electric energy. 
True, we have the T. V. A., Bonneville, Grand 
Coulee, and many privately owned, federally 
licensed projects utilizing a portion of our 
water resources. These, however, are capable 
of developing but a small part of the total 
water resources of the Nation. In fact, the 
projects now constructed and in operation 
provide but a small part of our energy re- 
quirements during normal times. 

To meet the growing demands of national 
emergency may well require the construction 
of additional hydroelectric projects. Their 
construction by Federal, State, or municipal 
agencies, or by private companies under Fed- 
eral license, will be not only of great aid to 
the national defense and materially assist in 
the conservation and utilization of our water 
resources but provide added capacity for 
normal needs. 

The total installed capacity of water-power 
My apis in the United States was in excess of 


uve <soamatts at the end of 1940 and 
the energy output tnere:.c.— 4,, 


year totaled more than 46,500, pou >= 
watt hours. Less than 20 percent of the 
water-power resources of the United States 
is developed. It is estimated that unde- 
veloped water-power sites exist in this coun- 
try having five times the capacity now in use, 
with estimated annual energy output there- 
from of 273,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. This 
amount of undeveloped energy is nearly twice 
the total amount of electric energy gener- 
ated and consumed in the entire United 
States during last year. These figures pre- 
sent a picture of national waste and public 
blindness. Conservation and utilization of 
this “white coal” are essential to the pro- 
gressive development of the Nation and the 
improvement of our economic and social con- 
ditions generally. As a willing servant, this 
potential energy can be substituted in part 
for exhaustible fuels. A sound national econ- 
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omy, in the years to come, would appear, 
therefore, to require progressive stream plan- 
ning and orderly development of the water 
resources of the country. This will ulti- 
mately bring to all of our people maximum 
benefits from multiple-purpose projects com- 
bining, where possible, facilities for naviga- 
tion, flood control, irrigation, recreation, 
pollution abatement, and the generation of 
electric energy. 

Streams, river basins, and watersheds are 
unaware of State boundaries, and their proper 
development cannot be confined thereto. 
Rains fall and snows blanket the slopes of 
our mountains without regard to State lines. 
These blessings of Nature are bestowed with- 
out regard for political subdivisions. The 
fcunding fathers worried little about flood 
control; yet, today, it has become a real prob- 
lem requiring the construction of many con- 
trol works and large projects to protect people 
and property located in cities built upon the 
flood planes of our streams. Use of electric 
energy was unheard of by those who wrote 
the Constitution. Its use for industrial and 
domestic purposes, so essential today, was 
not in contemplation or within the minds of 
those who wrote the commerce clause. Little 
did the men who fought at Valley Forge, 
Guilford Courthouse, and Yorktown dream 
that some day electric energy would be the 
most essential thing required in the produc- 
tion of airplanes, ships, tanks, and other 
armaments so urgently needed for an ade- 
quate national defense. 

Yet the framers of the Constitution were 
conscious that they were preparing a docu- 
ment for the ages, not one adapted only for 
the exigencies of the time. It was Hamilton 
who stated:4 

“* ©* * We must bear in mind that we 
are not to confine our view to the present 
period, but to look forward to remote fu- 
turity. * * * Nothing, therefore, can be 
more fallacious than to infer the extent of 
any power, proper, to be lodged in the Na- 
tional Government, from an estimate of its 
immediate necessities. There ought to be a 
capacity to provide for future contingencies 
as they may happen; and as these are illimit- 
able in their nature, it is impossible to safely 
limit that capacity.” 

The Supreme Court, by upholding the act, 
has made it possible to harness the subtle 
magic of water power in America. The hand 
of destiny beckons to un awakening citizenry 
cognizant of the potentialities of this energy 
source. I venture to predict that the realiza- 
tion of the maximum development of our 
water resources will ultimately prove to be 
the anchor rock of our democracy. 

A statesman of the past has stated: 

“Ideals are like stars; you will not succeed 
in touching them with your hands. But, like 
the seafaring man on the desert of waters, 
you choose them as your guides, and, follow- 
ing them, you will reach your destiny.” 





Hitler’s Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 
OF MASSACHUSETis 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Boston Post of 
January 31, 1941, entitled “Hitler’s 
Speech”: 
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[From the Boston Post of January 31, 1941] 
HITLER’S SPEECH 


Ever since the start of the discussion of 
the lend-lease bill in congressional commit- 
tees, Adolf Hitler and his satellites have been 
proclaiming that American aid will be too 
late for Britain because the war will be over, 
with Germany victorious, before our produc- 
tion will have much effect. 

But yesterday Hitler revealed unconsciously 
in his Berlin speech that the German claims 
are only words, and that he and his admirals 
and generals are worried about the situation. 

How else can one interpret his assertion 
that Britain is not a democracy? Clearly that 
declaration was directed toward the United 
States. 

And why? Obviously, to try to influence 
Americans enough to slow down the produc- 
tion schedule. 

There would be no point in Hitler trying 
to tell the British they had no democracy. 
Or to impress it upon the Germans. The 
only possible influence his assertion might 
have would be in this country. 

Every speech that Hitler has made since 
the war started has been directed toward the 
United States. How, then, can he tell the 
world that American aid does not mean any- 
thing to his enemy? He is riding in two 
different directions at once. 

“We have from the beginning included 
every possibility in our calculation,” Hitler 
declared in reference to American aid. The 
supermen apparently can foresee far into the 
future. The only trouble with their boasts 
is that facts sometimes interfere. 

As usual they fall down in their appraisal 
of the American character. It is one thing 
to try to influence the minds of the American 
people by pointing to the faults of the British 
political system and social structure. 

It is quite another to present threats to 
influence Americans. The Germans should 
know from past experience that Americans 
don’t scare worth a cent. So Hitler’s threats 
to torpedo every ship that brings aid to 
Britain mean little to the people of the 
United States. 

If he was able to torpedo “every ship with 
or without convoy that comes to England's 
help,” as he says will be done, the war would 
have been over long ago. Who said we were 
going to send our ships over anyway? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has said there will be no 
American convvys. 

What was the idea of his speech anyway? 
If he is so certain of early victory, as he pro- 
claims, it would not appear that he had to 
keep making speeches trying to influence the 
United States. , 

Can it be that he is not so sure of quick 
victory as he boasts? Is he afraid that the 
war will last for years and that American 
production will finally swing the balance? 





The Grange Speaks Its Mind on Present- 
Day Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, February 3, 1941 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PIERCE 
COUNTY (WASH.) POMONA GRANGE, 
NO. 16 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 


Speaker, I herewith read into the REcorpD 
a resolution concerning the state of the 
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Nation adopted by Pierce County 
(Wash.) Pomona Grange, No. 16, on Jan- 
uary 11, 1941. The resolution, in the 
language of the lawyers—res ipsa loqui- 
tur—speaks for itself. However, I can- 
not refrain, Mr. Speaker, from adding my 
observation that this resolution evidences 
sober thought on the part of this pro- 
gressive organization. The Grange, in 
my State of Washington, is headed by a 
set of officers whose minds and hearts 
are permeated with progressive senti- 
ments. It is one of the outstanding pro- 
tagonists of libera] change and advance- 
ment in the Nation. It is made up of 
thoughtful, clear-headed, clear-eyed men 
and women with their feet on the ground, 
who cannot be coerced or easily influ- 
enced. 


The resolution gives concrete expres- 
sion to the feeling entertained by the 
majority of the people of my congres- 
sional district relative to international 
affairs and to the imperative need for 
concentration on domestic improvements 
and progress. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE STATE OF THE 
NATION 


Whereas the question of the day is, “Shall 
we build or blast our social structure?” 

If we build, what can we build with; and 
if we blast, what are the blasting forces? If 
we build, what may our objectives be; and, if 
we blast, what will we find our objectives 
to be? 

Among the objectives in building our social 
structure are: 

1. To protect the progress and gain that 
we have made so far; 

2. To improve the economic and social con- 
ditions so that we may have an economic and 
social system functioning smoothly for all 
the people and not for the benefit of only 
part of the people; 

8. To improve our intellect, our spirit, and 
our morale; 

4. To cooperate with the rest of the world 
in attaining such objectives worldwide; and 

Whereas obstacles which need to be cleared 
from the path of such a program are: 

1. Artificial scarcity—that is, the lack of 
buying power in the hands of those who 
want; 

2. Hatred among people because of differ. 
ence in religion, color, race, or geographical 
location of birth; 

3. Economic fear; 

4. Lack of the right of political or demo- 
cratic expression; 

5. Ignorance concerning the functioning of 
our economic and social structure; 

6. That huge destruction—war; and 

Whereas we firmly believe that construc- 
tion is far more beneficial to the progress of 
the human race than destruction: Therefore 
be it 


Resolved, That we are emr*- erty opposed 
to war ana ++ we are even more emphati- 


vauy Opposed to the United States entering 
into the present war; and furthermore 

We are opposed to any act or expression 
which will, in any possible manner, jeopardize 
our being at peace with all the rest of the 
world; more specifically 

We are opposed to permitting any material, 
property, service, or person while in posses- 
sion, control, or under ownership of the 
United States, or any of its residents or citi- 
zens, to enter or to be used in the area of 
any of the belligerent nations or their vicin- 
ity, or to leave our borders for their benefit; 
or to the extension of credit or in any other 
way permitting our having any material in- 
terest in the present war; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge more attention 
being focused upon building and strengthen- 
ing the most valuable asset for defense and 
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peaceful progress that our Nation possesses— 
namely, its people must be strong of body 
and mind, and this requires not only food, 
clothing, care, and comfort, but it requires 
food for thought and exercise and freedom 
of thought. The only protection against de- 
structive conflagrations that we can offer 
future generations is the ability for clear 
thinking that we may inculcate in them. 
Adopted by Pierce County Pomona Grange, 

in regular session on the 11th day of Janu- 
ary 1941, with instructions that a copy be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to each of our congressional delegates from 
the Sixth District of Washington, and to the 
Washington State Grange. 

Pierce County Pomona No. 16, 

MARTARET PIRNIE, Secretary. 

I. L. Larson, Master. 





Youth in the Present Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ESTES 
KEFAUVER, OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
speech that I made over the blue network 
of the National Broadcasting Co. on Feb- 
ruary 1, entitled “Youth in the Present 
Crisis”: 

I appreciate this opportunity of discussing 
through the medium of the facilities of the 
National Broadcasting Co. the challenge, and 
the opportunity of the youth of America, 
especially as it is related to the present crisis. 

Throughout the annals of recorded history, 
great events have called forth individuals and 
entire generations geared to the needs of the 
occasion. As the supreme historical events 
develop into epochs, proportionately deeper 
is the imprint in history of the corresponding 
generation. Thus one generation fought the 
Revolution for independence and in its wake 
founded a nation. 

To another fell the lot of settling by the ca- 
tastrophe of civil war, our Nation’s internal 
dispute; from whose fields of conflict flowed 
streams of lasting unity. 

Still another generation pushed back fron- 
tiers, produced homesteaders, agricultural 


jal w-o-eers 
gap yep ee ene ond 33 4 mpted to save 


sav wosid tor democracy, spilling American 
blood on foreign shores. 

The generation, represented by the youth 
of today has had a split heritage and collat- 
erally a split personality. 

It has been yours, to span a period which 
has run the scale of human emotions from 
the false promise of boom days to the depths 
of hopelessness and despair of depression and 
inactivity. It has been yours to see shaken to 
the roots the philosophies of former years. 
Indeed no generation has ever passed more 
conflicting philosophies nor more perplexing 
problems. No generation ever had a more in- 
viting nor promising future than that which 
finished high school and college during the 
last years of the post-war boom. Well could 
youth approach its career with hope and con- 
fidence. Optimism permeated the general at- 
mosphere and was reflected and in many in- 
stances exaggerated by magazines, newspa- 
pers, and the general literature of the era. 
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Came the depression, You know the story. 
Unemplcyment with its attendant evils, low- 
ered economic standards and revised social 
ambitions. Too many times, I am afraid, 
confidence was replaced by fear, ambition was 
supplanted by indifference, and as it has been 
put aptly, “the erosion of insecurity swept 
away the fertility of enterprise.” Long in- 
tervals of restless, seemingly endless inactivity 
ensued. The better prepared and equipped 
the youth, the more chafing did he find his 
inability to make himself useful. You know 
the quotation: “Of all the dull dead weights 
men ever bore, none wears the soul with dis- 
content like consciousness of power un- 
used.” 

Attributable alike to an improved govern- 
mental concept of his problems and to his own 
indomitable heritage, the youth of today 
has successively weathered the emotional and 
economic tempests which have raged around 
him. Now he has, still within the span of his 
youth, seen much of the world plunged again 
into the abyss of war. So, another time 
violence is rampant, with its cruelty, sordid- 
ness, terror, anguish, heartache, and agony of 
soul. It unleashes the most violent passions 
in the breasts of man and empties homes of 
loved ones. 

Dictators have resorted to its use, and in 
the clutches of these international brigands, 
it becomes a more fearful weapon than ever 
before. It has gripped civilization in a 
struggle for survival. Its fury has swept over 
and laid waste peaceful lands. It has reduced 
free peoples to servitude. 

These peoples are our spiritual kin and 
their democratic institutions were models of 
our own. When the barbarity of power-crazed 
tyrants is loosed with all its modern, me- 
chanized horror, no democratic government 
nor free people can assure itself of freedom 
without persistent preparation to that end. 
The raging storm has not reached our shores 
nor must we let it. How truly has it been 
said, “Liberty may be extinguished in hu- 
mane lands across the sea, but we will pro- 
tect it with a fierce determination here, to the 
glorious end that in some new day its flame 
will once more light the world.” 

Defense has become our theme in America. 
Obstacles in the path of defense are obstacles 
for America. Its needs pose our problems, and 
its problems form America’s crisis today. To 
the furtherance of this task with all of the 
power at their command and with all of the 
resourcefulness its ramifications suggest, let 
the youth of America address itself now. 
Youth may appropriately ask, “What con- 
tribution is expected from our group?” and 
more adult America may inquire, “What can 
we expect of our youth?” Both questions may 
be answered by a simple inventory of Ameri- 
can needs in the present crisis. To make 
known to the young people of our Nation 
how they may assist, is to open an unending 
flow of youthful energy to the end of ful- 
filling the expectations of supply. 

It has oft been repeated that American 
youth is apathetic and drifting. If this 
has been true, the emergency of the present 
situation has brought about a change. The 
normalcy of youthful alertness, eagerness, 
and idealism certainly prevails today. Van- 
ished is any listlessness in the face of our 
present trials. How greatly and how readily 
youth has responded to the call to arms is 
a matter of record and is duly attested on 
every hand. Cheerfully has he revised his 
design for living and uncomplainingly has 
he given to his Nation, which he loves, a 
year of infinite value in the scheme of his 
life. He knows his country needs his services 
and he is happy in the consolation of his 
sacrifice and also realizes that he is not with- 
out compensation. Discipline, training, and 
health are his. But of more importance, his 
own future plans, however temporarily dis- 
arranged, will be much more possible of at- 
tainment in a nation whose safety is secured 
by the joint effort of its people. He has met 
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and will continue to meet this first sum- 
mons. Preparedness industries and govern- 
mental expansion have opened new vistas of 
opportunity for those not called for service 
with arms. Young women as well as young 
men have a part in the total program of the 
United States. For this ready response the 
Nation’s populace is duly proud. But how 
strongly can it be emphasized that the task 
ahead is not to be solved alone by those in 
some form of active participation in the 
program of your Government. Everyone 
must and will have a part. To the youth of 
every age has been entrusted much which 
shaped the future. Youth has had and will 
always inevitably have either the shaping or 
the sharing of his destiny and in most in- 
stances a large portion of both. 

The great events taking place in world 
history today are of the utmost importance 
to youth. The outcome will affect our young 
people more than it will their elders. Be- 
cause it is youth that will have to bear the 
larger burden in the event of disaster and 
likewise it is youth that will enjoy the better 
world if the forces of barbarism, tyranny, 
and aggression are banished from the face 
of the earth. 

Yes; young people have a great stake in 
America’s defense effort. But what a great 
country we have to defend. How fortunate 
we are to live and work in America; to live 
under the greatest system of government ever 
conceived by human beings. 

Some days ago I was walking in the park 
from the Capitol to the House Office Building. 
I saw a bright young boy playing with one 
of the numerous pet squirrels we so fre- 
quently see there. I asked the boy, “Buddy, 
is that your squirrel?” He replied, “Well, it 
belongs to me as much as it does to anyone 
else.” And so it does, just like our Govern- 
ment, belong as much to him as to anyone 
else in the whole United States. 

Sometimes I think we are apt to forget the 
truth of this simple illustration. America, 
indeed, belongs to everyone of us, and in tyirn 
we are each charged with a personal responsi- 
bility for her welfare—for her preservation. 

Let us have no illusions about what the 
antidemocratic forces loose in the world today 
would -do to us or to our Government if they 
could. We can look for very industrious ac- 
tivity on their part in trying to cause the 
disintegration of our Nation and force their 
way of life upon us. 

Here in America the blood of all nations 
and races flows in our veins. We Americans 
are made up of many minorities. We are a 
people of many religious, political philoso- 
phies, races, and of varied ancestry. 

The forces antagonistic to our welfare will 
insist that America is not inhabited by Amer- 
icans, but by German, French, Italians, Brit- 
ish, Russian, and other European nations. 
They will try to make us race conscious, blood 
conscious, group conscious, and to play one 
interest or class against another. 

Of course, we all want full debate, free dis- 
cussion of ideas, unrestrained presentation of 
our viewpoint. This is the American way. 
This is the technique of arriving at our 
policies. But once our international policies 
are determined, it is also the American way 
to abide by the decision of the majority and 
all put our shoulders to the wheel. 

We are helping carry out the program of 
totalitarianism for our disintegration when 
we play class against class, creed against creed, 
and race against race. 

Of course, each of us is proud of our par- 
ticular religion, union, club, or lodge. Each 
of us takes pride in our ancestry, and this 
is only natural and proper. But let us re- 
member that in the defense of America first 
things must come first. For unless we can 
defend our free institutions, unless we defend 
and protect America, these other things will 
not be possible of enjoyment. And so for 
the preservation of our religious affiliations, 
our political philosophies, and our various 
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valued associations let us make sure in the 
first place that nothing destructive of our 
Government takes place. 

Ch, let us all be Americans. Let us not 
consider our dear country as a Santa Claus, 
as an institution to shield us in our blas- 
phemy of some other group or fellow citizen. 
Rather let us consider the great heritage that 
is ours. Let us strive together to protect and 
preserve this great system of government. 
Let us in reverence rededicate ourselves to 
those ideals for which our pioneer forefathers 
fought so hard and valiantly. Let us keep 
America strong and her people united. 

The great challenge and opportunity of 
youth is to help protect and preserve Amer- 
ica—to see that we present a united front 
for democracy. Youth, I believe, more than 
any other class is responsible for the solidar- 
ity or the dissolution of nations. 

American youth should sell America to the 
world. We have more to brag about than 
any five nations combined. Instead of spend- 
ing so much time ferreting out and adver- 
tising our weaknesses, let’s think and talk 
more of our many strong points and of our 
great advantages. If some nations of the 
world want to enter into a propaganda cam- 
paign, let’s beat them at their own game. 
Let’s talk up America and democracy. 

By its conduct in the present crisis, the 
youth of America can and will insure a more 
dynamic democracy now and presage a hap- 
pier world of tomorrow. And I am sure that 
in this crisis, as in all others of the past, 
youth will meet the challenge. 





Opinions on Foreign Policy—Expressions 
From Constituents as to the Attitude 
We Should Assume Relative to Lend- 
Lease Program—Warning Against In- 
volvement in War—Urge Caution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 


LETTERS FROM CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. MYr. 
Speaker, I include herein a few letters 
from constituents, which I consider to 
be highly intelligent expressions of senti- 
ments entertained by a great many of 
my home folks. In addition, I am adding 
a poem by a resident of my home city of 
Tacoma, Wash., J. H. Zegender, the con- 
tents of which I think will have a strong 
appeal for many. 

There are those intelligent and sober- 
minded citizens who may not agree with 
the sentiments expressed herein. With 
them I have no quarrel. They may be 
right. In this changing world one’s con- 
victions are subject to alteration from 
day to day or week to week, depending 
upon developments abroad. The world 
from which we have emerged and which 
existed prior to September 1939 is not 
the universe the uncharted highways 
of which we are now about to traverse. 
The Bible says, “Thy works shali be 
changed”—and God knows the works of 
mankind are being changed every hour. 
Many are puzzled as to the part we should 
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attempt to play on this gigantic check- 
erboard of world events. To what extent 
shall we commit ourselves now? How 
much aid shall we render to Britain? 
Shall we violate international law palpa- 
bly, openly, truculently, pugnaciously, 
while reviling violations committed by 
Fascist dictators? Shall we invoke dic- 
tatership powers while condemning dic- 
tatorship powers exerted by totalitari- 
ans? Shall we repeal by circumlocutive 
laws the Neutrality Act or Johnson law 
designed to insure that our country 
would not be embroiled in a war which we 
knew years ago was inevitable, and which 
would, we were told, wipe out white civili- 
zation? 

The following are the opinions of sev- 
eral of my constituents, expressed in per- 
suasive prose by people of high intelli- 
gence and profound erudition; and the 
poet writes from an overflowing heart. 
These are typical of many epistles re- 
ceived daily. 


INTERLAAKEN, TACOMA, WASH. 
Representative JoHN M. COFFEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. COFFEE: May we urge that you 
do not support the President’s plan of total 
aid to Britain, “short of war” to the extent 
of ever sending our Navy—our men. (Whom 
he says he will not send?) Or our ships to 
convoy supplies, etc. 

I have found no single person among all 
our acquaintances, who wants that done. It 
certainly would mean war for us, and we 
all feel that it is Europe’s war, not ours. 
We should sell or give to Britain or Greece 
or France, etc., anything they need which 
they can carry away, is our feeling. 

And, above all, do not give to the President 
your rights to govern what we spend and 
how it is spent in this great emergency. 

We are watching you with pride and ex- 
pect you to represent all of us out here, who 
almost to a man believe it is absolutely fatal 
for us to get any further drawn in over there. 

Thanking and trusting you, I am, 

Most sincerely, 
MarGAarRET H. STRONG, 
(Mrs. Charles A. Strong). 


P. S—You know well what a very small 
minority the Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies represents, especially out here, but, 
unfortunately, they are making a _ well- 
organized noise. Please pay no attention 
to it. 





PUYALLUP, WASH., January 27, 1941. 
Mr. JoHN COFFEE. 

Dear Sir: Sometime ago I wrote you re- 
garding the war situation and received a very 
reassuring reply stating that you stood at 
that time for peace and home defense. 

But since that time war propaganda and 
war hysteria have increased and I should like 
to know what you are doing to safeguard 
your original stand for peace. 

We all know that “saving democracy” is 
a mere catch phrase as “a war to end war” 
helped to sell us on the idea of the last war. 

The rank and file of the people know that 
this war is not a holy cause and we know 
that the appeals for aid are made because 
Americans have been softies who could be 
made to think they are pouring out the blood 
of their sons in a holy cause. And after- 
ward those whom we save despise us for 
being so gullible. However, we are not so 
gullible as we were 25 years ago. The com- 
mon people see the situation as it is and how 
then can our representatives in Congress be 
taken in to the extent of even considering 
the lease-lend bill? Let England use her 
own ships. Her trade ships are still running. 

The parents of America have put in the 
past 20 years in rearing a fine crop of healthy, 
intelligent sons, but we did not bring them 


up to mess in Europe’s quarrels and endless 
bickerings. We reared these sons to make a 
better United States and we want them kept 
where they belong. Don’t worry, they will 
defend our country when she needs defense, 
but from the way the supposedly smart fel- 
lows talk we can expect to see Hitler steam- 
ing up the Puyallup River most any day. All 
tommyrot. Hitler has his hands full in 
Europe—even with a conquered Europe he 
could not take the United States. 

No, let us keep one spot of sanity and 
safety in the world. We can do far more 
toward saving democracy by solving our own 
problems and being ready to go forward after 
the war is over rather than to plunge our- 
selves into the maelstrom and coming out 
years behind where we are now. 

The lease-lend bill will really put us into 
war and the people are still just as opposed 
to war as they were a year or 2 years ago. 

What has become of the President’s promise 
to keep America’s sons at home? 

Sincerely, 
Fern M. McCurpy. 


SEATTLE, WasH, January 24, 1941, 
Hon, JOHN M. COFFEE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CoFFEE: May I take the liberty 
of addressing you relative to the legislation 
pending in Congress at the present time, 
known as the loan-lease bill? With the stated 
reasons for this bill I am in agreement— 
namely, all possible help to Britain short of 
war, and that help given as soon as possible. 

With the bill itself, however, I am not in 
accord. I believe that the future of civiliza- 
tion, as well as the future of the United 
States, depends upon our keeping out of this 
war. From a realistic sense we need to do 
it because of the situation in the Pacific; we 
need to do it because of the future menace 
of Russia when this war is over; we need to 
do it in order to cement our relationships 
with South America; we need to do it to be 
in a position of leadership in the interests of 
democracy at the close of the war. 

This bill makes it possible for the President 
of the United States to do certain things that 
would inevitably involve us in this war, an 
involvement which would determine the fu- 
ture of our own country and as well the 
future of the world. I do not believe that 
the President would seek to misuse these 
powers; at the same time I feel that to put 
in the hands of one man with a human mind 
the possibility of mistakes, though honestly 
made, the destiny of this country, and the 
world is unwise. Under this bill situations 
could be created, with the best intentions in 
the world, which would make a declaration 
of war by Congress almost automatic and 
certainly inevitable. 

I do not believe that any one man and any 
one mind should be entrusted with authority 
which has such far-reaching results. The 
human mind inevitably thinks along certain 
lines created by points of view, experience, 
and information. It needs to be checked by 
the thinking of other earnest minds. I have 
in mind, of course, primarily such things 
as the use of American naval ships for con- 
voy purposes, the assignment of planes or 
ships where they might be desperately need- 
ed by Britain at some time, and other 
matters that would be permissible under this 
bill, and which would definitely and inevi- 
tably bring this Nation into war.: I do not 
believe that it is fair to the President or 
fair to the Nation to put him in the position 
where such decisions are possible to him. 

I am hopeful, therefore, that certain 
amendments which will make possible the 
obvious purposes of this bill and yet will 
remove the responsibility from the Presi- 
dent along the lines which I have suggested 
above, will be definitely adopted. It seems 
to me that it would be simple so to amend it 
as to have in the very framework of the bill 
limitations that would keep this aid to Brit- 
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ain absolutely and unquestionably short of 
war. 

May I take this opportunity to extend to 
you my very deep appreciation of your serv- 
ice to your country at this time and to let 
you know that the thoughts and the prayers 
of the people of Washington are with you as 
you are called upon to make these grave deci- 
sions for us and for our whole State, for our 
Nation, and for the world? 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. WENDELL FIFIELD. 


January 2, 1941. 
The Honorable JoHN MAIN COFFEE, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Excepting to repel invasion, this 
modern war monster with its terrific expense 
and destruction of human lives and property, 
if long continued, seems to defeat its own 
declared purpose; be it for democracy, ma- 
terial prosperity, or national security. 

In the last World War our money, material, 
munitions, and men were thrown into the 
war without limit to make it safe for de- 
mocracy in distant foreign lands, in whose 
political philosophies we have no legal right 
to interfere, or can ever hope to control. 
However, we did help to make it safe for cer- 


tain democracies to perpetuate the subjuga-— 


tion and exploitation of about one-third the 
population of the world. And by heaping 
fuel into the flames of war we multiplied the 
expense, destruction, and demoralization, 
thus helping to pave the way for Mussolini, 
Stalin, or a Hitler and another world war, 
which cost the United States an amount, 
about equal to that which could have made 
the defenses of America impregnable for a 
hundred years. 

Among all the great powers of the world, 
the United States is the most self-sufficient, 
potentially the most powerful military Na- 
tion and strategically by far the most fa- 
vorably situated for defense. If our military 
commitments are limited to the North Amer- 
ican continent, adjacent islands, and to the 
area within striking distance of the Panama 
Canal; together with the proper restriction 
of all war propaganda and this dangerous 
aid to belligerents just short of provocation 
to a declaration of war; then the United 
States can be assured of peace and plenty 
in a war-ravaged world. 

Even if any nation or combination of hos- 
tile nations should contemplate the invasion 
of a peaceable America, it will certainly be 
at least a generation after this devastating 
war before they can be prepared for that 
desperate venture. If the above statement 
should be accepted as a challenge by our 
military experts, to prove the contrary, not 
in vague general terms but in a definite clear- 
cut logical way, so much the better for the 
information o° the common ordinary Amer- 
ican taxpayer, who does not believe this 
racial urge for our participation in European 
power politics and preventive wars is neces- 
sary for the defense of America. 

If only for their own welfare and that of 
their descendants, certainly all intelligent 
citizens and permanent residents of the 
United States will be united in making every 
sacrifice necessary for the defence of America. 
But assisting in the blockade to starve the 
helpless victims of dictators in Europe, with 
all its horrible implications, is certain to 
cause dissension in this American mixture 
of all the warring tribes of Europe. 

If, by our complacency, divided loyalty, 
or the lack of aggressive patriotism we again 
permit the United States to be maneuvered 
into this futile maelstrom of destruction, 
hate, greed, misery, and death, then, the 
Statue of Liberty, holding aloft the torch of 
freedom, may become just a monument in 
the graveyard of real democracy. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN T. BECKER. 
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Tacoma, WasH., January 10, 1941. 
Mr. JOHN M. CorFEE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Deark JOHN: The question of national de- 
fense and the problem of supplying aid to 
England has been discussed an awful lot 
around Tacoma. There are a couple of reac- 
tions that I thought I would like to pass on 
to you to help you feel the pulse of your con- 
stituents. 

There is a general feeling that we are pos- 
sibly being propagandized into a situation 
similar to that existing at the time of the 
World War. What I have in mind is that we 
are again asked to treat the English people 
as brothers and come to their rescue and 
“kid” ourselves into the belief that they are 
going to pay us back for any assistance that 
we have given them. 

These same people, I think, feel that in 
times of peace England is pretty good about 
looking after her own people, and to our ex- 
clusion. I have particularly in mind trade 
embargoes, tariffs, etc., which have discrimi- 
nated against American industries. One in- 
stance which came to my own personal at- 
tention was years ago when traveling in Aus- 
tralia. They like American automobiles down 
there but the duty was very, very high. 
Another thing was that they were importing 
logs carried as cargo in vessels from Canada, 
but weren’t willing to permit any timbers or 
any form of lumber in from the United 
States. These, of course, are just little ex- 
amples which in a way illustrate the fact that 
the British Empire looks after itself pretty 
much. 

It occurs to a lot of us that we have the 
responsibility, in a way, of guarding British 
interests in this Western Hemisphere. At the 
same time, Britain expects the full revenue 
and control of them, and I don’t think is in 
favor of paying her bills to us. For this rea- 
son, these people, friends of yours and mine, 
have looked with some displeasure on the 
idea of merely getting leases on the territory. 
They would much rather favor the outright 
ceding of these properties to the United 
States, whether bases or the whole islands 
themselves. To what extent we should go in 
this regard, is a matter which probably isn’t 
fully decided in the minds of these people, 
but they all seem to feel that we should go 
anywhere from actually getting the owner- 
ship of the bases to actually getting owner- 
ship of all the British possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere, even including Canada. 
They feel that it would be good business for 
us to take them and then wipe off the whole 
war debt and try to end up somewhere with a 
clean slate. We just don’t want America sold 
out again. 

I think the general inclination is to help 
Britain and go a good deal of the way. At the 
same time, we don’t want our boys risking 
their lives to protect British possessions in 
this hemisphere, with the idea that when 
they are all protected and everything, they 
say, “Thank you very much,” and proceed to 
continue to own them and operate them to 
our exclusion and detriment. 

Very truly yours, 
NorTON CLAPP. 





THE ROYAL PYTHON! 
(By J. H. Zegender) 


We see a giant python 
Now creeping through our door— 
And ready for the crushing 
As in the days of yore. 
Its subtle coils now twitching 
And winding ’round our sons, 
To carry them to Europe, 
Together with our guns! 
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Not one, but many thousands 
Of pythons roam our land— 
To rob us of our freedom 
And crush us where we stand. 
To drain our noble country 
Of life and of its wealth, 
And give it all to Europe, 
By hook and crook or stealth! 


The king is still the keeper 
Of pythons, large and small— 
But God may send a saviour, 
Before he takes it all. 
George Washington once hunted 
The pythons of the king, 
And gave us all a nation 
Whose freedom bells still ring! 





Investigation of Un-American Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 


RESOLUTION FROM THE MONTANA STATE 
SENATE 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 


Senate Joint Memorial No. 3 


Memorial in support of the Committee of 
Investigation of Un-American Practices 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress Assembled, and to All the 
Officers and Members Thereof: 

We, the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Twenty-seventh Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana, now in 
session, respectfully submit this joint me- 
morial requesting the honorable Congress to 
re-create the Committee of Investigation of 
Un-American Practices. 

Believing that a large majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States realize the im- 
portance of the investigations and the find- 
ings so far made, and still to be made, by the 
committee, we further request that suffi- 
cient funds for the further prosecution of 
the same be appropriated for the use of the 
committee; and, further, that when the find- 
ings of said committee disclose with reason- 
able assurance that any person or organiza- 
tion is guilty of practices and purposes in- 
tended to overthrow our present form of gov- 
ernment by force said practices and their 
proponents shall be declared unlawful and 
all the machinery of law enforcement and 
crime detection shall be set in motion to 
apprehend and bring to justice those guilty. 

We further request and recommend that 
the above-named committee be given the 
moral and legal support of the honorable 
Congress in any and every way possible as 
a part of our national-defense program. Our 
first line of defense is “putting our own 
house in order” to safeguard it against 
espionage and sabotage. And we particularly 
call the attention of the honorable Congress 
to the fact that the requests and recom- 
mendations embodied in this joint memorial 
are nonpartisan in their origin, patriotic in 
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their principle, mandatory by their repre- 
sentation, and entirely compatible with the 
pronouncements against nazi-ism, fascism, 
and all other un-American “isms.” 

We further believe that this committee 
should make a thorough investigation into 
all espionage and sabotage cases developing 
within our present national-defense program. 

We request that the secretary of state be, 
and he hereby is, instructed to transmit 
copies of this memorial to the Honorable 
Burton K. WHEELER, the Honorable JAMEs E. 
Murray, Senators; Hon. J. F. O’Connor, 
Member of Congress; and Congresswoman 
JEANNETTE RANKIN. 

ERNEST T. EATON, 
President of the Senate. 

E. J. STROMNEs, 

Speaker of the House. 

Approved January 31, 1941: 

Sam C. Forp, Governor. 





National Defense and Organized Labor 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the Washing- 
ton Star on February 1 carried an ar- 
ticle by David Lawrence captioned 
“Army Yields to Pressure of Unions,” 
and on the same day an editorial under 
the caption “Defense Contracts.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly apparent 
to everybody that Sidney Hillman and 
his crowd are undertaking to use the 
Government to destroy the Ford Co. and 
to communize or Russianize business in 
America. I am wondering what Con- 
gress is going to do about it; if there is 
to be a complete abdication on the part 
of Congress to the bureaucrats. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp the two articles 
to which I have referred. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

February 1, 1941] 

ARMY YIELDS TO PRESSURE OF UNIONS—UN- 
HEALTHY SITUATION ALSO CHARGED IN 
PATENT INDICTMENTS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Two things happened in the last 24 hours 
which illustrate why the lease-lend bill is 
looked upon by its opponents as a dangerous 
grant of power by Congress to the Executive. 

The same administration which is calling 
on industry to exert itself to the utmost for 
national defense uses arbitrarily power that 
was never granted to it by Congress and also 
engages in a smear of patriotic American 
companies on the ground that they allegedly 
submitted to Nazi influence in connection 
with patent pools. 

First is the case of the Ford Motor Car Co. 
Congress refused to write into the law any 
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requirement that defense contracts must 
contain a stipulation concerning compliance 
with labor laws. The Defense Commission 
refused to define “compliance” as meaning 
that contracts cannot be awarded and must 
be canceled, though already awarded. if the 
contractor got into difficulties with the Gov- 
ernment on labor matters. 

The position taken by William S. Knudsen 
has been that the laws provide their own 
penalties for noncompliance. His associate, 
Sidney Hillman, takes the opposite view. 
Contracts have been awarded to the Ford Co. 
by the War Department heretofore on the 
theory that there was no obligation to force 
an advance pledge of a blanket nature. 


WAR DEPARTMENT YIELDS 


Henry Ford happens to be a man of cour- 
age and conviction, and he doesn’t submit to 
browbeating. So his attorneys accompanied 
their bid for motortrucks with a statement 
that they did not care to sign any Strait 
jacket about labor compliance which was not 
required by existing law. For a while, the 
War Department had the courage to fight off 
the labor partisans, but finally the pressure 
got too hot, and the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, who isn’t supposed to 
yield to political pressure at all, allowed his 
name to be used in a piece of labor strategy 
engineered by unions which are out to pun- 
ish the Ford Co. 

If the labor groups have enough strength 
to get Congress to pass a law barring from 
contracts anyone who doesn’t accept com- 
pulsory unionization and the closed shop, 
the industrial managers will find it necessary 
to comply with such a law. But when the 
War Department connives with the labor 
strategists to put clauses into contracts not 
required by law, confidence in the military 
leaders of the country tends to vanish. The 
broadly phrased paragraphs in the lease- 
lend bill then become open to suspicion as 
being intended not so much to aid Britain 
but to hide a deliberate attempt of s0 many 
radicals here to institute the Russian system 
of production control by labor committee: 

Mr. Ford’s bid was the lowest. The tax- 
payers were given a low bid, because Mr. 
Ford says he is willing to forego profits in the 
interest of defense. What the situation 
amounts to is that the money of the tax- 
payers is being expended as a subsidy to con- 
tractors who comply with forced unioniza- 
tion. Thic is not the way to encourage 
industry or to get maximum production in a 
national crisis. 

DEFENSE CONTRACTS 

Following closely on the War Department’s 
rejection of the Ford Motor Co.’s low bid 
for a $10,000,000 Army truck contract, because 
the company refused to accept a clause re- 
quiring compliance with all labor laws, Un- 
dersecretary of War Robert P. Patterson has 
informed the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee that his department is considering 
inclusion of such a clause in every defense 
contract. The War Department is not ready, 
however, Mr. Patterson testified, to recom- 
mend “coercive” legislation to prevent labor 
disputes from interfering with production of 
war supplies. Mr. Patterson commented, in- 
cidentally, that the Ford case is one of his 
“particular headaches.” 

Mr. Patterson’s headache can be traced to 
the increasing pressure which organized labor 
has been putting on the War and Navy De- 
partments and on the National Defense Com- 
mission for a flat ban on defense contracts 
to firms failing to abide by the National Labor 
Relations Act, the Wages and Hours Act, and 
other labor laws. The chief target of this 
drive has been the Ford Co., which has 
been held by the Labor Board to be in viola- 





tion of the National Labor Relations Act, 
A circuit court has upheld the Board's rul- 
ing and the company’s appeal is now before 
the Supreme Court. Despite objections by 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Ford has been awarded two negotiated de- 
fense contracts containing no labor clause 
objectionable to him. Defense Commissioner 
Knudsen has contended that the sole fact 
that the Labor Board has ruled against a firm 
should not bar it from Federal contracts, 
pending final adjudication of the case in the 
courts. Last December, however, the Com- 
mission decided to include in every competi- 
tive contract a proviso that all work must be 
carried out “in compliance with Federal statu- 
tory provisions affecting labor,” as well as 
with similar State and local statutes. It is 
this agreement which Mr. Ford refused to sign 
and which Mr. Patterson says is being con- 
sidered for inclusion in all contracts, nego- 
tiated as well as those awarded through com- 
petitive bidding. 

Without attempting to pass on the merits 
of the case for or against Henry Ford, it is 
pertinent to suggest that Federal officials give 
careful consideration to several questions be- 
fore formulating a definite labor relations 
policy with respect to all defense contracts. 
First, there is the question of the propriety 
of attempting to use defense orders as a club 
to enforce labor laws or rulings, in view of the 
fact that Congress has set up special enforce- 
ment machinery for that specific purpose. 
Second, it is to be doubted whether the De- 
fense Commission or the War Department 
should undertake to insert in negotiated con- 
tracts a labor proviso not authorized by Con- 
gress in the legislation approving such con- 
tracts. The ostensible purpose of a nego- 
tiated contract is to speed defense by cutting 
corners, by eliminating red tape; but this 
purpose would not be served by tying new 
strings to the contract. A third—and very 
important—question is raised by Mr. Patter- 
son’s assertion that he is not prepared to urge 
legislation to outlaw defense-delaying labor 
disputes. If, presumably in the interest of 
national defense, the Government is willing 
to penalize employers for refusal to sign a 
pledge to obey labor laws, why should it not 
be equally vigorous in curbing strikes on 
emergency jobs? Defense production re- 
quires the unremitting efforts of manage- 
ment and workers alike. And when national 
security is at stake the Government should 
demand of both parties a maximum of coop- 
eration. 





Decided Differences of Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 
LETTERS FROM CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I insert excerpts from 
three letters received from constituents 
relative to H. R. 1776, the defense bill now 
under consideration: 

LEADING THIS COUNTRY INTO WAR 

Press reports indicate that the much-pub- 
licized Dies committee is asking Congress for 
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continuation and support. This support 
should not be granted. Mr. Dies has been 
touring the country engendering hysteria, 
hate, and fear. He has persisted in making 
unwarranted and wholesale charges of dis- 
loyalty against citizens of German descent. 
All of this has been done for the obvious 
purpose of personal gain and personal and 
political aggrandizement. This is the most 
reprehensible form of Americanism. There 
are many citizens of German descent in your 
district. You know their attitude. Their 
Americanism is a thousand times more hon- 
orable than the Americanism of Dies. It 
seems incredible that Congress should give 
aid and encouragement to such a person. To 
continue the Dies committee would be an 
insult to 30,000,000 American citizens. 

I note with profound regret that the ad- 
ministration is steadily and irrevocably lead- 
ing this country into war. In spite of a 
declared neutrality, and in spite of frequent 
assurances that this country would not he 
brought into the war, the administration is 
daily committing acts of war. Sincerity is a 
virtue in government as it is in individuals. 
The giving of planes and ships and muni- 
tions to a belligerent is an act of war. The 
hysteria emanating from Washington is not 
in accord with the sentiment of thinking 
people. We favor conscription and prepared- 
ness, but we are opposed to the administra- 
tion’s present foreign policy. I trust you will 
see fit to oppose the proposed lease-lend-aid 
bill now before Congress. 


AS LONG AS ENGLAND STANDS, WE ARE SAFE 


Our family is writing to you in regard to 
the lease-lend bill. We are asking you, in the 
name of humanity, that democracy will sur- 
vive, to vote for this bill and help put 
it through in the shortest possible time. 
Last spring three or more countries in Europe 
fell under Hitler’s heel while the Congress- 
men were wrangling around over the pass- 
ing of the bill. We don’t want that to hap- 
pen to England while the Congressmen are 
debating and filibustering around over this 
one. We don’t need any of that delay. We 
know it has to be passed, and so do the 
Congressmen, so why “fiddle while London 
burns” and England falls? 

The overwhelming majority of Missourians 
are for the quick enactment of this bill. 
We send you Congressmen to Washington to 
represent us, and it is our earnest wish to 
rush this bill through. It is vital to England 
and our own Nation. We of Missouri gave 
you power to help enact this bill by our 
vote last election. Now use it. Speed is 
what we want. 

It up to this Nation to see to it that Eng- 
land does not fall; to give all aid short of 
war to help them win. We've got it within 
our power to defeat Hitlerism and keep the 
war from our shores at the same time. As 
long as England stands we are safe, and it will 
be giving us more time to grow stronger and 
stronger. We can’t let the British fall; we 
would be letting democracy down. Even the 
ordinary men and women of our country 
know our turn would be next, and that’s more 
than some of these die-hard, pig-headed iso- 
lationist Congressmen seem to know. “There 
are none so blind as those who will not see,” 
and cannot see and don’t want to see. Those 
who are isolationists are not representing the 
people of their respective States, as everyone 
knows the majority of Americans want this 
bill passed. So that shows those isolation 
views some of those Congressmen have are not 
representing the people of their State, but 
their own personal views, and we voters will 
remember that on next election day. Every- 
one knows, too, that Hitler doesn’t necessarily 
have to cross the ocean in a fleet to get at us. 
All he has to do is start in South America, 
and he’s got a good start down there already. 
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The influence down there is disturbing and 
uncomfortable even now. 

Our airplane output is lagging too far 
behind. If we are to help the British win, 
we must make planes faster, double and even 
triple what we've been doing. Our Govern- 
ment should declare that a national emer- 
gency exists and draft industry and labor, 
put them on a 17-day-week basis, 8-hour 
shifts, 24 hours a day. Strikes should be out- 
lawed during this crisis. Put the automobile 
plants to making planes. Mr. and Mrs. 
America can get along on their same car 
until this critical period ends. So when this 
bill is introduced and gets under way, put it 
through quickly. 

We've got to do something about “fifth 
column” activities, and when this kind of a 
bill comes up for enactment do all in your 
power to put it through. We've got to out- 
law the bunds and other Nazi and Com- 
munist organizations, disband them and put 
an end to their activities. And tighten up 
those deportation laws, and deport the lead- 
ers of these groups. Why should this Gov- 
ernment allow such “tripe” to take advan- 
tage of our hospitality, abusing the high 
privilege we’ve given them in aliowing them 
to live here, plotting and planning to de- 
stroy us whenever Hitler gives the word, same 
as they did France and those smaller nations. 
Sabotage going on right under our noses, 
and our laws aren’t fixed to cope with them. 
Explosions, fires, plane crashes, and impor- 
tant papers disappearing. For a while every 
few days something was happening in our 
plants working on defense orders, and the 
same ones who did those are roaming the 
streets loose to plot another terrible disaster 
if they can to keep us from aiding the British. 
We're not so dumb, we are not being fooled— 
we, the public, know they haven’t been acci- 
dents, as the G-men want us to think. 


TO SAVE WHAT WE HAVE FOUGHT TO MAINTAIN 


Away out here in the heart of the Midwest, 
“down on the farm,” far removed from the 
drama and color of the legislative halls of 
this Nation, life flows on at a rather even 
tempo. At times that evenness becomes 
monotonous and tends to lull one into a false 
sense of security and peace when there is no 
peace. So please remember that what I have 
to say upon a few issues will be colored by 
my limited experience and local viewpoint. 

The lend-lease measure will never be passed 
as originally presented. Some amendments 
will be added, but I hope they do not curtail 
the effectiveness of the measure. At least, 
this is the way I view the situation. Suche 
commitment on our part is ne-a~+ 8b tne 
present time to uph-'+ aie prestige of de- 


ee realize that England is fighting a 


life-and-death struggle to keep her Govern- 
ment and her Empire. We are not facing the 
physical dismembering of our Nation, at 
least at the present time, as is the case with 
England. But England today is the last ac- 
tive force of resistance standing as a bulwark 
between our ideals and the teachings of total- 
itarianism which would destroy all that we 
have fought to maintain. 

Today England has paid for more war ma- 
terial than our factories can furnish in 1 
year’s time. By that date the war will be 
almost 3 years old and 3 years of such a 
struggle will have brought many changes. All 
of us hope that the war will be over and Eng- 
land the victor. But to gain that victory a 
rough road lies ahead. What is furnished 
through this bill will be, I hope, more imple- 
ments of reconstruction than instruments of 
destruction. We must be ready to furnish 
each as are needed. Our commitment has 
been made; we must follow through. Such is 
the sentiment in this locality. 
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The Late James S. Barron 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COLGATE W. DARDEN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NORFOLK VIR- 
GINIAN PILOT 


Mr. DARDEN of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
a short time ago a fine citizen of Virginia 
passed away. Senator James S. Barron, 
of Norfolk, rendered over many years dis- 
tinguished service to his State and to the 
community in which he lived. 

It was my good fortune to be associated 
with him in the practice of law, and I 
desire to place in the Recorp a tribute 
paid him by the editor of the Norfolk 
Virginian Pilot on January 14, 1941: 

JAMES S. BARRON 

Nearly 40 years have gone by since James 
S. Barron came to Norfolk, a youngster in 
his twenties, armed with an academic degree 
from William and Mary and a law degree 
from the University of Virginia, to find here 
the larger opportunity that seemed lacking 
in the little Northern Neck town of Warsaw, 
in which he was born. 

Between “Jim” Barron and the town in 
which he elected to do his life work there 
was a kind of natural affinity. They took to 
each other. The newcomer from Warsaw 
had been here hardly a decade when, in 
1912, he was elected police justice. By that 
time he had already served a turn on the 
board of aldermen. A few years later he was 
the city’s representative in the State senate. 
He had brought with him, from college de- 
bater days, an instinctive interest in public 
affairs. The years that followed were to 


ripen and broaden it into an abiding in- | 


terest in the theories and structures of gov- 
ernment and to impel him to bold ana vig= 


orous action in many a gone rviltical fight. 
Here, perhaps. i-~ * Key to the career 


that has 3-~* Seen closed by death. “Judge” 
~~» MY. Barron’s title of honor, earned by 
his tour of duty on the police court bench, 
but he will be longest remembered as “Jim” 
Barron, the first-class fighting man at the law 
and in politics—a towering giant of a man, 
sprung of fighting stock, destined by his 
temperament not for the role of umpire, but 
for the role of champion, protagonist and 
pleader. If, in a public cause that seemed 
to him just, timid allies deserted him, he 
fought on alone. The religious vendetta 
against Al Smith in 1928 aroused him to a 
fury of action. And when the leading poli- 
ticians of two decades ago took to cover to 
escape the perils of challenging the state- 
craft of the high-riding prohibitionists, he 
hired a hall to proclaim his own personal dis- 
trust of the whole system of prohibition 
politics. 

The files of three decades preserve the story 
of Jim Barron’s battles at the bar and in the 
political forum, and also of the State amateur 
golf championships that he won early in his 
devotion to a sport in which he excelled until 
his strong bcdy gave way to the onset of 
his final illness, but another side of his per- 
sonality remains recorded in the memory of 
his many friends. It has to do with Jim 
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public causes in Norfolk and Virginia Beach; 
with his quick sympathy for the underdog 
and his unostentatious charity; with his 
gusty humor and his gift for making and 
holding friends; with his disdain for pre- 
tenders and tub-thumpers and his instinctive 
recognition of the sincere note whether it 
struck in private or in public. With his 
death there is lost to the community one of 
its strongly individualized personalities—a 
man who deeply impressed the life of his day 
and played a useful and honorable role in it. 





The Location of Defense Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months a group of the Members of this 
House have been actively engaged in 
bringing to the attention of the War 
Department, the Navy Department, the 
Defense Commission, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, and all other depart- 
ments or agencies engaged in national 
defense, the advantages of the Middle 
West for defense industries and activ- 
ities. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that all of our 
defense activities should be on the high- 
est possible plane. Far be it from me 
to suggest that any particular State is 
entitled to defense industries. projects, 
and activities as a matter of right. All 
of these things should be located in those 
places that are best for the entire coun- 
try. Practically no defense activities 
have been placed in the Great Plains 
States. We bolicve that this territory 
offers possibilities that other States do 
not, that the failure to grant considera- 
tion to this area is not for the best in- 
terest of our Republic. 

Here are sOme of our reasons for that 
belief: 

First. Throughout the Great Plains 
States there is an abundance of inexpen- 
sive land that can be had for training 
posts, artillery ranges, shell-loading 
plants, and other activities that require 
considerable space. Much of this land is 
marginal or submarginal in type, and it 
is in the interest of our entire economy to 
have it retired from agricultural uses. 

Second. There is an ample supply of 
labor in these farm States. This supply 
consists of men and women willing and 
anxious to work. They are not trouble- 
makers; they are cooperative and imbued 
with the highest patriotic motives. Such 
a labor set-up does not exist in every 
part of the United States. 

Third. The dislocations and hardships 
that will come when defense industries 
and activities stop abruptly can be more 
easily reckoned with in rural areas than 
in areas of congestion, high rents, and 


Barron’s many quiet but effective services to | high living costs. The people of the 
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Great Plains States are willing to save, 
if given a chance, and their farms and 
gardens will be of great assistance to 
—_ when this defense industry abruptly 
stops. 

Fourth. Those in charge of defense 
should be cognizant of the possibilities of 
the central part of the United States. 
Modern transportation makes the move- 
ment of men or material to the north or 
south border, of the east or west coast, 
possible in a very short time. The pos- 
sibility of vital defense activities being 
reached and destroyed by an enemy, if 
located in the central part of the United 
States, is many times less than any other 
portion of the United States. 

Fifth. The Great Plains States offer pos- 
sibilities in aviation unequaled or unex- 
celled any place. The broad level prairie 
provides ample location for landing fields, 
the clear, dry atmosphere is free from fog. 
The level country has many advantages 
for flying over regions with mountain 
hazards. Air industries located in this 
ideal section are but a few hours from the 
farthest corners of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, as one Member of Con- 
gress, I urge that those planning for our 
defense turn to the possibilities of the 
Great Plains States in promoting the best 
interests of our national defense, 





William Gibbs McAdoo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE ATLANTA CunstTI- 
TUTION 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the the following article 
from the Atlanta Constitution of yester- 
day: 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of 
February 2, 1941] 

McApoo Born NEAR MARIETTA IN War Days— 
FAMILY FLEEING BEForE YANKS SovuGHT 
REFUGE IN GEORGIA MANSION 
Early in the morning of October 31, in the 

war-troubled year of 1863, a Negro slave 

named Jim raised the red dust of the Pow- 

der Springs road as he pounded along on a 

flopeared mule the 5 miles to Marietta. 

His mission was urgent and, as he returned 
a short time later, there sped in front of him 
the fast-fiying buggy of Dr. E. J. Setze. The 
scattered dwellers along the road knew some- 
thing was wrong and that somebody was 
sick, but they didn’t know who. 

They asked, though, as the doctor came 
back an hour or so later, his horse moving 
at a leisurely pace. 

“Who's sick, Doctor,” they called to him as 
he came along. 

“Nobody,” he answered. “Nobody’s sick. 


Just brought another little Georgia cracker 
into the world. To a family named Mc- 
Adoo—Tennessee folks, staying down at the 
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McDaniel place. Might have him in a uni- 
form soon. Husky fellow. Weighed 9 
pounds.” 

BORN IN MADISON 

William Gibbs McAdoo was born in a fine 
old ante bellum mansion that sat on a hill 
in a grove of oaks 5 miles south of Marietta, 
where the road forks to go to Powder Springs 
and Mackland. It was built by Governor 
McDaniel, and it was impressive even in that 
day of great homes. 

The McAdoos were refugees there—driven 
out of Knoxville when the Yankees took that 
city. They headed south, to Darien, but when 
they got to Cobb County they stopped. The 
climate was good; they had visited there; old 
Joe Johnston was battling the Yankees back 
up at Dalton. Maybe here was a safe haven 
for them, they thought. 

It didn’t prove to be. The spring campaign 
of 1864 began and the blue tide rolled on 
down. McAdoo’s father himself was fighting. 
The McAdoos, when the baby, William, was 
6 months old, moved on to Milledgeville ahead 
of the invaders, and war rolled over the home, 
where, for awhile, they had been safe. 

The house in which he was born is now 
a crumbling ruin, in danger of falling in upon 
the heads of the family of Ed Ray, tenant 
farmer, who lives there today. One of its 
huge chimneys fell the other night, its bricks 
and mortar plunging down through the chim- 
ney well and tumbling up against the bed 
where the Rays were asleep. The great oaks 
of its magnificent grove have been cut down 
to make way for cotton fields. It is a picture 
of stark desolation and utter ruin. 


VISITED BIRTHPLACE 


McAdoo visited it when Gone With the 
Wind’s premiere was held. He stopped at 
Frank Brook’s filling station and looked at it 
and asked about what happened to the old 
trees and all. Brooks told him they died and 
fell or were cut down to make room for cotton. 

McAdoo went up the hill to look around. 
He came back soon. 

“What a pity,” he said. “It had a pretty 
name before the war. It was called Melora.” 

That’s the last time he saw it. 

Though he lived in Cobb County only in 
babyhood and had no memories of his stay 
there, he came back several times during his 
lifetime. Once was in 1924, when he was 
seeking the Democratic nomination for 
Faecident, 

He mauve ~ eneech at Marietta, and Judge 


Newt A. Morris, w+. neaded the Mc 
Club, had a surprise for fins. n bey ae 


brought up old Jim, the former Slav., wy, 
had ridden for the doctor, and he had the 
old Negro mammy there who had nursed 
McAdoo in his babyhood. They had their 
pictures taken together on the steps of the 
old home. 

Jim—known as Jim Democrat around 
Marietta—was taken to New York by the 
Georgia delegation to the 1924 convention. 
He wore a plug hat and a long-tailed coat 
and created quite a stir. 


COLORFUL FIGURE 


He was good copy for the newspapers. He 
told about the ride for the doctor and about 
the battle of Kolb’s farm, which involved the 
McAdoo birthplace, which he witnessed. He 
could always think of something to say. 

“The newspaper boys really made much 
of Jim,” Judge Morris recalls. Once they 
ordered for him the finest dinner they could 
find on the menu. It must have been made 
up of all the rare and exotic delicacies they 
could think of. It cost $12, I know, for 
they very thoughtfully had it charged to my 
room. 

“But Jim was worth it. He was a colorful 
figure and he did McAdoo’s candidacy a lot 
of good. That was the time, you remember, 
McAdoo and Al Smith deadlocked, and, after 
103 ballots, we had to select Davis as a 
compromise candidate.” 





The McAdoo family lived at Milledgeville 
throughout his boyhood, returning to Knox- 
ville when he was 14, where his father taught 
English in the University of Tennessee, and 
—— McAdoo himself for 2 years studied 

w. 

He never lived again in Georgia, but his 
visits here were frequent and Georgia always 
watched his career with the interest accorded 
the achievements of a native son, 





This Is America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN JARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 





COMPILATION BY FRED E. KNIGHT 





Mr. JARRETT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Fred 
E. Knight, of Highspire, Pa., has com- 
piled some very important quotations 
from Thomas Jefferson, Mark Twain, 
George Washington, and Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes. I think it is very im- 
portant that every Member of Congress 
should read this before voting on the 
lend-lease bill. I therefore ask that this 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“For us to attempt to reform all Europe 
and bring them back to principles of morality, 
and a respect for the equal rights of nations, 
would show us to be only maniacs of another 
character.” 

—Thomas Jefferson. 


Europe’s fighting mever ceases. Their 
quarrels are never settled, and for us to be- 
come entangled on one side, to pay their 
bills and fight their battles, endows the words 
of Thomas Jefferson with importance never 
before appreciated. 

“There has never been a just war or an 
honorable one. I can see a million years 
ahead and this rule will never change. The 
loud little handful will shout for war. The 
pulpit will object at first. The great, big, 

“~ hulk of the nation will rub its sleepy 


eyes, and uy, «, ke out why there should 
be a war, and will Say. r+ 4, sadeiat and dis- 


honoraole, and there is no ner__.,4,, for it’ 
Then the handful will shout louder. “A ._*. 
fair men on the other side will argue and rea- 
son against war and at first will have a hear- 
ing and will be applauded; but it will not last 
long; those others will outshout them and 
presently the antiwar audiences will thin 
out and lose popularity. 

“Before long you will see this curious 
thing: The speakers stoned from the plat- 
form, and free speech strangled by hordes 
of furious men, who in their hearts are still 
at one with those stoned speakers—but do 
not dare say so. And now the whole nation, 
pulpit and all will take up the war cry, and 
mob any honest man who ventures to open 
his mouth; and presently such mouths will 
cease to open.” 

—Mark Twain. 


“Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow 
citizens), the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake; since history and ex- 
perience prove that foreign influence is one 
of the most baneful foes of republican gov- 
ernment. But that jealousy, to be useful, 
must be impartial, else it becomes the instru- 
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ment of the very influence to be avoided in- 
stead of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and excessive 
dislike for another cause those whom they 
actuate to see danger only on one side, and 
serve to veil and even second the arts of in- 
fluence on the other. Real patriots, who may 
resist the intrigues of the favorite, are liable 
to become suspected and odious, while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and con- 
fidence of the people, to surrender their in- 
terests.”—-George Washington in his Farewell 
Address. 

“I am for a government rigorously frugal 
and simple, applying all the possible savings 
of the public revenue to the discharge of the 
national debt, and not for a multiplication of 
Officers and salaries merely to make partisans, 
and for increasing by every device the public 
debt on the principle of its being a public 
blessing. I am for relying for internal de- 
fense on our militia solely till actual invasion 
and for such a naval force only as may protect 
our coasts and harbors from such depreda- 
tions as we have experienced, and not for a 
standing army in time of peace, which may 
overawe the public sentiment; nor for a navy 
which, by its own expenses and the eternal 
wars in which it will implicate us, will grind 
us with public burdens and sink us under 
them. I am for free commerce with all na- 
tions, political connections with none, and 
little or no diplomatic establishment. And I 
am not for linking ourselves by new treaties 
with the quarrels of Europe—entering that 
field of slaughter to preserve their bal- 
ance. * * * The first object of my heart 
is my own country.” 

—Thomas Jefferson. 

“Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote rela- 
tion. * * * Hence, it must be unwise in 
us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in 
the ordinary combinations and collisions of 
her friendships or enmities. 

“Our detached and distant situation invites 
and enables us to pursue a different course. 
If we remain one people, under an efficient 
government, we may defy material injury 
from external annoyance. 

“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar 
a situation? Why quit our own to stand on 
foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the 
tails of European ambition, rivalship, inter- 
est, humor, or caprice?” 

—George Washington. 

“There are two lines of action before us at 
this moment. We may go into the war or we 
may stay out of the war. The half-way or 
three-quarters business of pretending to stay 
out, while at the same time giving all possi- 
ble aid to Britain ‘short of war,’ is absolutely 
impracticable. It is the ‘easy descent’ that 
leads inch by inch into the ‘Avernus’ of arms 
and death. In the end it must be the one 
thing or the other—the dire and drastic 
alternative of war or peace. 

“If we go into the war, let it be understood 
what we are doing—that we are adding our- 
selves, our beloved country of America to the 
sum total of the world’s ruin. And what will 
sO surely guarantee the continuance of the 
struggle to the last bitter end of attrition 
and exhaustion as our entrance into its tur- 
moil? What we will do will be to extend the 
area of the war, prolong its duration, magnify 
its horror. 

“If you like this prospect, go ahead. I 
don’t like it; and therefore to save America, 
to say nothing of the world, I would struggle 
to the end to keep this country out of war.” 

—Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 
(The Community Church, New York.) 

In this fight against aggressors let us not, 
ourselves, become aggressors, And in our aim 
to save democracy, who is a democracy be- 
sides ourselves? Let us not, in the course of 
battle, destroy the very thing we are fighting 
to preserve. 





In warning against appeasement let us be 
careful that by our very act we are not the 
first to appease. 

While we are so carefully guarding against 
the subversive activities of one side, let us 
also, as Washington warns, be on guard 
against the undermining and destructive in- 
fluence of the other. Let us not forget 
that we are Americans. 





H. R. 970 and H. R. 971 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH A. GAVAGAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 


Mr. GAVAGAN. Mr. Speaker, ladies 
and gentlemen of the House, I introduced 
on January 3 last, the opening day of 
this seventy-seventh session of Congress, 
two bills, H. R. 971 and H. R. 970. 

H. R. 971 is the antilynching bill passed 
by this House in two previous Congresses, 
only to die in the other body on both 
occasions. 

H.R. 970 seeks to prevent the disfran- 
chisement of voters in the several States 
through the media of poll-tax legislation. 
The bill makes unlawful all requirements 
for the payment of poll taxes as a con- 
dition precedent to voting in an election 
for a President, Vice President, Presiden- 
tial elector, Senator, or Representative 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Both these bills seek to remove what I 
believe to be serious impedimenta to the 
full realization of democracy in these 
United States. It is true wisdom to see 
the “beam in your own eye” before seeing 
the “mote in the eye of your brother.” 
It is hypocritical for us to proclaim de- 
mocracy to the rest of the world and 
practice its abuse in our own fair land. 
Candor and simple truth should compel 
us to strive to practice democracy here 
at home by passing both of these bills at 
this session of Congress. 

Newspapers and editors throughout 
the land recognize that we should do 
something to pass this type of legislation. 
One of these papers, the Star and Am- 
sterdam News, located in my congres- 
sional district recently printed an edito- 
rial .hereon. The logic and analysis of 
the writer of this editorial is so keen and 
logical that I respectfully call it to the 
attention of the Members of this honor- 
able body. The editorial is as follows: 
[From the Star and Amsterdam News of 

January 25, 1941] 
LET’S PASS THESE BILLS 


It is to be hoped that Congress will not 
become so engrossed in the issues connected 
with national defense that it will forget en- 
tirely our internal problems, which, in them- 
selves, are vital to our safety and security. 

Last week Congressman JosEPH A. GAVAGAN 
introduced two bills, one aimed at mob vio- 
lence and the other at the evils of poll tax. 
Both bills, if passed and signed by the Presi- 
dent, will be of primary benefit to the Negro, 
although thousands of white persons will 
gain protection also. 
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Under the antilynching bill, Mr. Gavacan 
is asking Congress to make it a felony for a 
person to participate in the lynching of 
another, and provides that upon convicticn, 
a fine of $5,000 or a sentence of 5 years, or 
both, shall be imposed. Under the terms of 
the poll tax bill, it will be unlawful to require 
payment of poll tax in order to vote in any 
election for a President, Vice President, 
Presidential elector, Senator, or Member of 
the House of Representatives. Violation of 
this law by anyone, whether or not he is act- 
ing under the authority of a State law or a 
subdivision, will result in a fine of $1,000 or 
a prison sentence of 1 year. 

Both these measures strike hard at two of 
the worst evils now existing on our domestic 
front. While lynchings have decreased con- 
siderably during the past few years, they still 
occur, either openly or in the form of “killed 
by persons unknown.” Whites as well as 
blacks are victims of this lawless practice 
and policy of southern bigots. 

Before there can be any true realization of 
the American way of life as envisioned by the 
founding fathers of this country, every citi- 
zen must be given the right to express him- 
self in the various elections of public officials. 
As long as the poll-tax system is operative in 
any section of this country such freedom can 
never be. 

The Star and Amsterdam News stands 
solidly behind Congressman GaAvaGaNn in his 
fight for the antilynching bill and for the 
bill to destroy the poll-tax system. We call 
President Roosevelt to throw the weight of 
his influence behind the bill, and finally, we 
most fervently urge voters throughout the 
Nation to flood their Congressmen and Sena- 
tors with appeals to push both bills. They 
must be passed. 





Protest of the United Irish-American 
Societies Against H. R. 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF THE UNITED IRISH- 
AMERICAN SOCIETIES OF NEW YORK 
CITY 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
passed by the United Irish-American So- 
cieties of New York City, N. Y., in protest 
against the bill H. R. 1776, known as the 
lend-lease give-away bill: 


THE UNITED IRISH-AMERICAN 
Societies oF NEw YorK, 
New York, N. Y. 
Hon. Martin L. SWEENEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: These resolutions were 
adopted unanimously at the annual meeting 
cf the United Irish-American Societies of 
New York at Eighty-sixth Street Garden, 160 
East Eighty-sixth Street, New York, on 
Wednesday evening, January 22, 1941: 
“Resolved, That we, delegates to the United 
Irish-American Societies of New York, be- 
lieving that the preservation of liberty and 
peace in this country should be the chief con- 
cern of all its citizens, and knowing that a 
people’s freedom can be lost if it is not 
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guarded vigilantly, appeal to the Members of 
the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to conserve American resources, 
including war materials, for national defense; 
and we request our Representatives in Con- 
gress to oppose the enactment of the provi- 
sions in the lend-lease bill which would 
endanger popular liberty here by establishing 
a dictatorship, would expose the United 
States to the danger of involvement in the 
Selfish quarrels of Old World powers, and 
would compel American taxpayers, already 
overburdened, to pay a large part of the ex- 
penses of a foreign nation’s war, which that 
nation is waging for the materialistic purpose 
of holding intact an empire that has been 
built up by centuries of aggression and con- 
quest. 

“Resolved, That we direct the attention of 
Congress to the efforts which are being made 
by a mixed group of pseudo-American and 
visiting foreign propagandists to subvert 
American independence and change the form 
of government of the United States by ad- 
vocating a political union of this Republic 
with the British Empire, not for the good 
of this country, but to make it a partner 
of Britain for the purpose of saving the em- 
pire and helping it to dominate the world. 
We recommend that the background, affilia- 
tions, and sources of income of the leaders 
of this subversive Union Now group be in- 
vestigated in the interest of American secur- 
ity and independence. 

“Resolved, That we denounce as fallacious 
and misleading the alleged poll recently 
made public by Dr. Gallup relative to the 
Irish territory which Britain has been trying 
to force Ireland to turn over to her for war 
bases. We brand this poll as unworthy of 
credence. Not one member of all the organ- 
izations affiliated with the United Irish- 
American Societies of New York was queried 
by Dr. Gallup on this matter, and we are 
convinced that his figures intended to prove 
that Americans who are not of Irish blood 
favor the surrender of Irish harbors and air- 
ports to Britain are also inaccurate and 
biased, because liberty-loving Americans, 
whose ancestors fought from 1861 to 1865 to 
preserve the territorial integrity of the 
United States would not be likely to join 
in an attempt to coerce the people of Ire- 
land into surrendering not only their terri- 
tory but also their neutrality to a belliger- 
ent nation for war purposes. We reiterate 
our approval of the decision of the Irish 
people to remain neutral, as it is only by the 
observance of strict neutrality they can save 
themselves and their country from the hor- 
rors and devastation of modern warfare.” 

JAMES REIpy, 
For the Committee on Resolutions. 
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ARTICLE BY ELMER H. BOYD 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


Boyd: 
SAVE THE PORCUPINES 
(By Elmer H. Boyd) 

Several articles have appeared in the Iron- 
wood Daily Globe lately under this heading, 
and, as I sit in my home this Sunday after- 
noon, pondering over the question, “How is 
it to be accomplished?” my thoughts revert 
back to '36, ’37, and ‘38, when the Ontona- 
gon Sportsmen’s Club took up the question, 
“Save the porcupines” and gave Congress- 
man Hook an all-out-aid support to his bill, 
then known as No. 9975, asking for a $10,- 
000,000 appropriation from Congress to be 
used in purchase of lands within the bound- 
aries of the Ottawa National Forest. 

Hundreds of letters were written, reso- 
lutions were adopted by practically all the 
county boards of supervisors, civic associa- 
tions, Rotary Clubs, Michigan Department 
of Conservation, Upper Peninsula Decelop- 
ment Bureau, sportsmen’s clubs, and other 
organizations, as well as private citizens in- 
terested in this subject. 

We must now think of the slogan “Save 
the Porcupines” in other terms than those 
of scenic, tourist, and public interests. We 
must think of them and their vast stands 
of timber as being used in the defense pro- 
gram. They would fit into this program in 
many ways, such as a large training camp 
might be built, housing from one to two 
thousand men, out of which might spring a 
program of training embracing skiing units, 
road-building units, logging units, fire- 
fighting units, engineering units, signal 
corps units, and many others so essential to 
a well-rounded-out program of training. 

There are several areas in the Middle West 
adapted to training of soldiers in various 
phases of warfare, but only in one which 
these various phases could be combined into 
a mammoth plan of training and that area 
is the porcupines. 

Within this area comprising thousands of 
acreage of the last stand of virgin timber in 
the Middle West can now be heard the ring 
of the lumberman’s ax and the cry of 


| “Timber!” as the mighty giants of the forest 


fall to be transported by trucks to the ever- 
awaiting hungry sawmills and paper mills, 
there to be manufactured into wood products 
to supply the consumer’s demands. 

Countless numbers of letters have been 
written, articles published in papers and 
magazines, and radio talks have been given 
appealing to the public to do something about 
“selective logging” before our timber is ex- 
hausted, but the slaughter of timber still 
goes on, leaving the woods a mass of brush 
and debris. 

These logged areas are fire hazards of the 
worst kind. Forest fires start, and if not 
quickly controlled, they spread over miles of 
territory. The wreckage to these areas is com- 
plete even to the top soil, which is burned 
away and the land left worthless for years. 

My thoughts travel backward to the years 
1910, 1905, 1900, and, yes, back to 1895, bring- 
ing memories of the many enjoyable trips 
into all parts of the “Porkies,” of the many 
fishing trips to the upper waters of Iron 
River, Union Bay, Big and Little Carp Rivers, 
Little Carp Lake, Bass and Clark Lake, and 
the upper waters of the Presque Isle River 
and the Big Union Spring; of the many hunt- 
ing trips for partridge and deer in the fall; 
the happy days spent with the members of 
the Eagle Eye Hunting Club (many of whom 
have now gone to their last reward), camp- 
ing for weeks at Cayuga Point; of the many 
trips over old Indian trails, and the Nonesuch 
Bessemer road; of listening to tales of the 
early days from some of the members of the 
Ontonagon Tribe of Indians of their happy 
days during the summer and many hard 
cold days during the winter spent in the 
“Porkies” in search of fish or game. 

And then I try to look into the future, and 
my thoughts reveal a dark picture of death 
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include the following article by Elmer H. | and destruction, of the timber gone 


fires burning, leaving a rough, rocky area of 
miles and miles, of death to young trees and 


And then I wonder what about the tourists, 
those who visit the mountains 9 months out 
of the year, of the friendly men and women 
and children you meet on the trail to the 
Lake of the Clouds, the many who visit the 
mountains in the fall to see the autumn 
hues of the various species of timber. 

These are city folks mostly and they come 
year after year to enjoy these mountains, 
meet old friends, and make new ones. 

And now other thoughts come to me, of 
the C. C. C. camps and the good work ac- 
complished by this organization in reclaim- 
ing waste lands at a large governmental 
expense. According to the best information 
available the young trees planted by these 
youths will take 60 to 75 years of growth 
before they are ready for the market and 
the cost of growing them goes on steadily 
day by day. Just what the final cost of grow- 
ing these young trees up to a marketable size 
is hard to determine, but in the Porcupine 
Mountain area we now have a virgin stand 
of timber which can be purchased by the 
Government, logged on a selective iogging 
basis in the proper proportion to pay the 
township in which it is located a revenue 
equal to the amount of taxes now being paid 
by its present owners. 

Therefore, it is just impossible for me to 
see the present policy of removing the pres- 
ent stand of timber from the Porkies, the 
Government then buying the land and re- 
stocking it with young trees. 

In this article I have tried to give the 
public my version of why you should get 
back of the movement to “save the Porcu- 
pines” and push and push until it is finally 
accomplished. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
SUNDAY STAR OF FEBRUARY 2, 1941 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orp, I include an editorial from the 
Washington Star of Sunday, February 2, 
entitled “Ignoring the Past,” which is a 
discussion of the minority report of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
H. R. 1776: 

IGNORING THE PAST 

The minority report of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee strongly suggests that the 
significant lesson of past failures to abate the 
menace of totalitarianism has been lost on 
the subscribing members. 

Armies of the aggressor states stand astride 
virtually all of Europe today because the 
relatively free nations which opposed them 
failed and refused to unify and coordinate 
their powers of resistance. Even after the 
reduction in detail of the outposts of the 
nations marked for destruction, the menaced 
survivors, deluded by false fears and false 
hopes, would not present a common front. 
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Belgium and Holland, for example, refused to 
discuss joint defense plans with the French 
and the British, preferring the illusive shelter 
of a neutrality which they knew would be 
violated whenever the Nazis decided to strike 
westward. 

This fundamental of Nazi strategy—the 
detailed conquest of its victims before they 
can unite effectively in defense—applies as 
well to a program of world domination as to 
the conquest of Europe alone, and if we per- 
mit the defeat of Britain without making 
every effort to coordinate our defense facili- 
ties with those of the British, we will be guilty 
of the same mistake wltich the other defeated 
nations have made. 

Yet it is precisely this mistake which the 
minority members of the committee are ask- 
ing the United States to make. By their 
own statement, they favor all aid to Britain 
short of war and short of sacrificing our own 
defense and our own freedom, but in their 
enumeration of the specific ways in which 
they would aid the British they lay down 
a program of half measures which, for prac- 
tical purposes, would be tantamount to re- 
fusing any assistance. In effect, they recog- 
nize the importance to us of a British victory 
by advocating aid to Britain, but they are 
not willing to sanction that degree of as- 
sistance which, in the judgment of our own 
military experts, is essential to prevent a 
Nazi victory 

For essential purposes, the minority mem- 
bers take their stand against the lease-lend 
bill on the proposition that under the bill 
we surrender our democratic way of life now 
for fear of a future threat to our democratic 
way of life. The oldest and last constitu- 
tional democracy surrenders its freedom under 
the pretext of avoiding war, with the prob- 
able result that the newest dictatorship will 
soon go to war. 

This position is fundamentally unsound 
because it assumes that the threat to our 
security is a future threat. Those who sub- 
scribe to it ignore all of the evidence which 
shows that the threat is immediate and real, 
and, therefore, they fall into the grievous 
error of believing that it is both wise and 
relatively safe for us to permit a potential 
ally to be defeated for lack of effective assist- 
ance, hoping that we will not be the next 
victim of aggression. The vanquished de- 
mocracies of Eurcpe, imbued with the same 
false hope, similarly refused to stand to- 
gether in time to beat off attack, and that 
is the reason why the minority report is 
correct in describing the United States as the 
last constitutional democracy. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE CALIFORNIA LEG- 
ISLATURE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad indeed to include with 
my remarks the following very important 
resolution recently introduced in the Cal- 
ifornia Legislature: 


Whereas the Central Valley project of Cali- 
fornia now under construction by the Fed- 
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eral Government will afford in a major degree 
a solution to the multiplying water problems 
of California by improving navigation on the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, by con- 
trol of floods, by salinity control, and by mak- 
ing available for irrigation, domestic and in- 
dustrial uses ample supplemental water sup- 
plies for many areas in dire need thereof; and 

Whereas said project when completed and 
in operation will also be capable of the eco- 
nomic production of electric energy in large 
quantities; and 

Whereas under the present construction 
program it is not contemplated that the proj- 
ect will be ready for operation prior to 1945; 
and 

Whereas the national-defense program de- 
mands and requires an ample supply of elec- 
tric energy largely in excess of present plant 
capacities in northern California; and 

Whereas, by increasing the rate of construc- 
tion of the Central Valley project, the neces- 
sity for such additional supplies of electric 
energy in aid of the national emergency can 
be met and supplied by said project; and 

Whereas, unless additional appropriations 
for purposes of advancing the time for com- 
pletion of said project are made immediately 
available the necessary increase of electric 
energy may be supplied by the construction 
by private enterprise of additional power- 
plant capacity which would seriously inter- 
fere with and hamper the absorption of Cen- 
tral Valley project power, and interfere with 
and delay the return to the United States 
Treasury of funds expended for construction 
of said project; and 

Whereas the availability of adequate funds 
to complete construction of said project 
earlier than now contemplated would afford 
widespread benefits to people of the State of 
California and to the Nation at large and 
would materially advance the national-de- 
fense program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of California, jointly, that the State of 
California, through its legislature, recom- 
mends to the Presdent and to the Congress of 
the United States that in order to afford 
solution to the many pressing water prob- 
lems of California, and to aid the national 
defense, adequate and immediate provision 
be made by the Congress for continued and 
enlarged appropriations to enable greater 
speed in completion of the Central Valley 
project; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor is requested 
to transmit copies of the resolution to the 
President and to the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to the Senators and 
Representatives of the State of California in 
the Congress. 





British Influence on American Legislation 
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ARTICLE FROM THE BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in this criti- 
cal hour when Congress is considering 
one of the gravest problems ever faced by 
our Nation—a problem fraught with un- 
foreseen consequences to the stability of 
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our Government—the safety of our peo- 
ple, and the welfare of-our country. It 
is with deep concern that I find the head 
of the British Foreign Office—now desig- 
nated as the British Ambassador of the 
United States—Lord Halifax is here in 
the Nation’s Capital dealing with the key 
men of Congress entrusted with the legis- 
lation to fix our Government’s course in 
establishing our relations with the peo- 
ple of the European countries. Relations 
that will affect the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people for generations to come. That 
you, the Members of Congress and the 
people of this country may be informed 
of this serious situation I insert herewith 
in the ReEcorp an account appearing in 
February 2 issue of the Baltimore Sun, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of February 2, 
1941] 

HALIFAX MAKES FURTHER CHECK ON AID BILL— 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR, ON SECOND VISIT TO 
CaPITOL, Discusses House AcCTION—BLOOM 
AssuRES Him FINAL VOTE WILL BE TAKEN 
BY END oF NEXT WEEK 


(By C. P. Trussell) 


WASHINGTON, February 1.—Viscount Hali- 
fax, the newly arrived British Ambassador, 
today made a second visit to the Capitol, 
this time to become acquainted first-hand 
with what he described as the “timetable” 
for House action on H. R. 1776, the bill car- 
rying the lease-lend program for aid to 
England. 

As on the occasion of his first visit yes- 
terday, when he talked with Senator GrorcE, 
of Georgia, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, he received further en- 
couragement. 

Today he was advised by Representative 
Bioom, of New York, chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, that House pas- 
sage of the legislation was considered assured 
and that a final vote would be taken by the 
end of next week. 


GETS COPY OF TESTIMONY 


Before completing his rather brief confer- 
ence with Mr. Bioom, Lord Halifax was pre- 
sented with a copy of the testimony taken 
during the 10 days of hearings held recently 
by the Foreign Affairs body. 

This record, now a public document, con- 
tained the statements and cross-questioning 
of Cabinet officers; William C. Bullitt, for- 
mer American Ambassador to France; Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, Codirector General of the 
Office for Production for National Defense; 
and other witnesses who sponsored the leg- 
islation. 

It contained, too, the opposing testimony 
given by Joseph P. Kennedy, retiring Am- 
bassador to London; Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh; William R. Castle, former Under Sec- 
retary of State; Gen. Hugh S. Johnson; and 
spokesmen for organized groups. 


RETICENT ON CONFERENCE 


Upon leaving to return to the Embassy, 
Lord Halifax said little of what had been 
discussed. 

He did observe, though, in answer to ques- 
tions, that the report that H. M.S. George V— 
the battleship which brought him to the 
United States—was to be taken by this Gov- 
ernment in exchange for 20 destroyers was 
“one of the wildest of a good many wild ideas 
I have heard.” 

The House timetable for H. R. 1776, as out- 
lined to Lord Halifax by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee chairman, was that which was 
established yesterday by the Rules Commit- 
tee. It calls for 3 full days of general de- 
bate—Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday— 
with the struggle over amendments beginning 
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on Thursday. This fight is expected to run 
at least 2 days, possibly into Saturday. 

Few, if any, more amendments will get 
into the measure, Mr. Boom predicted, and 
he voiced confidence that the Republican- 

plan to convert the lease-lend 
program into one of $2,000,000,000 of straight- 
out credits for Britain would be defeated 
decisively. 
NEEDS OF BRITAIN 

He interrogated Lord Halifax on the most 
important of British needs at the moment. 

The reply was asserted to be that the most 
vital of needs was a continuation of the 
supply of ammunition and materials; that 
Britain was getting what she needed now 
but must be assured that the flow of aid 
would keep up so that situations could be 
met “whatever happened.” 

Pending receipt of such assurances, Mr. 
Bioom pointed out as he discussed his talk 
with the Ambassador the situation was 
somewhat like that faced by a group of per- 
sons shipwrecked and stranded on a raft. 
If the water and food supply was limited, 
he observed, it would have to be rationed 
so long as rescue remained a matter of un- 
certainty. So it was, he said, with Britain’s 
situation. 

Hence, he emphasized, the time element, 
as it concerned final enactment of the pend- 
ing legislation, was vital. 





Opposition to the Misnamed Lend-Lease 
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AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE TO WRITE 
THEIR REPRESENTATIVES AND SENA- 
"TORS 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
particular attention to the tremendous 
importance of increased public interest 
to the misnamed lend-lecse bill (H. R. 
1776) before this House. Under the pre- 
tense of aid to Britain, the administra- 
tion has at long last brought forth the 
dictatorship attempt which so many pa- 
triotic Americans have feared and 
prophesied. Surely the people now will 
believe and, before it is too late, rise in 
indignation and demand of their rep- 
resentatives in the House and in the Sen- 
ate a vote against this bill. The people 
should know, even at this late hour, that 
a letter to their Senators would help 
save democracy without defeating proper 
aid to Great Britain. 

To make my position very clear to the 
people of the Twelfth Missouri District, 
in St. Louis and St. Louis County, I made 
the following statement to the St. Louis 
newspapers for publication yesterday, 
Sunday, February 2: 


SUBJECT: OPPOSITION TO SO-CALLED LEND-LEASE 
BILL 


‘The St. Louis newspapers of last Wednesday, 
January 29, carried a brief statement of my 
opposition to the misnamed lend-lease bill 
now before Congress. The measure is para- 
doxically known as H. R. 1776. In explanation 
eee I sub- 
mit the following argument: 

The first obligation of a Member of Congress 
is to live up to his oath to support the Con- 
stitution without “mental reservation or pur- 
pose of evasion whatsoever.” The second ob- 
ligation is to live up to his promises made to 
his constituency prior to the election. 

I propose to live up to both of these obliga- 
tions, hence, I oppose this bill. 

During the past 2 weeks my office has been 
besieged with letters, telegrams and post cards 
imploring me to vote to keep this country out 
of war. I welcome these expressions from the 
folks back home. Many letters have been 
specific in their demands. Others have ex- 
pressed sentiments that unmistakably reflect 
the overwhelming desires of a majority of the 
people living in the twelfth district. This I 
know: My constituents are men and women 
of peace. Some letters—not quite 18 per- 
cent—have urged support of H. R. 1776. From 
all the information at hand, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that my constituents, while 
willing to extend aid to Great Britain and the 
other democracies now at war, are determined 
that this aid should be rendered upon a basis 
commensurate with the situation as it now is, 
and within the limits of constitutional au- 
thority. 

This bill forsakes our own people by an 
abdication of their congressional power. 
This bill gives the President carte blanche 
authority of the Public Treasury. This bill 
sets up a military dictatorship equal to that 
of other dictatorships. Oddly enough, the 
proponents of this measure damn other dic- 
tators while advocating one for America. 

Specifically: (1) The measure is an at- 
tempt to vest in the President and, through 
him, in the bureaucrats under his domina- 
tion and control, numerous and extraordin- 
nary powers which, under the Constitution, 
belong to and must be exercised by Con- 
gress alone. 

(2) It does not provide for the kind of ap- 
propriation of public funds contemplated by 
article I of the Constitution, for the measure 
is a delegation to the President of the power 
to appropriate public funds. In providing 
that no money shall be withdrawn from the 
Treasury but in consequence of an act of 
Congress appropriating it, the Constitution 
contemplates that Congress, not the Presi- 
dent, shall designate the uses and purposes to 
which the appropriated funds shall be ap- 
plied. 

(3) The measure, if passed, will extend 
without end (internationally and domes- 
tically) the spending powers of the Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding the fact that, through 
the self-same kind of delegated powers over 
domestic matters, he has taken the country 
far toward the rocks of fiscal ruin. This 
loose fiscal policy must be stopped, both as 
to domestic and international affairs; and 
only Congress can stop it, by reasserting and 
exercising its constitutional powers and 
duties. 

(4) Under this measure the President 
would have the power to finance the oper- 
ations and functions of any countries and 
governments he may choose, including Rus- 
sia, Japan, China, Greece, the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, and any others. 

(5) The measure, if enacted, would em- 
power the President to violate international 
law and numerous statutes solemnly enacted 
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by Congress in recent years to insure the 
neutrality of this country as between Euro- 


pean belligerents. 
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that end. 

(7) The measure is so utterly inconsistent 
and in conflict with our Constitution and 
prior acts of Congress as to make of this 
Nation the laughingstock of the world. It 
will brand Congress and our people as hypo- 
crites and cowards, for it will put us in 
the position of saying: “We will not repeal 
our Neutrality Act, the act prohibiting sales 
to debtor nations except for cash, or the act 
prohibiting sales to belligerents except for 
carriage in their own ships, but we will dele- 
gate to the President the power to set those 
acts and international law at naught.” 

(8) The passage of this bill into law would 
proclaim to the world the forfeit of the 
people’s representative rights by the Con- 
gress. Such an act would proclaim Ameri- 
can congressional surrender to a military 
dictatorship. 

(9) Contrary to much public opinion, this 
act would not provide any immediate addi- 
tional aid to Great Britain except, of course, 
that which the President may choose to ex- 
tend by giving away part of our own military 
and naval equipment. Nothing contained in 
this bill would speed up defense production, 
nor improve coordination. 

(10) (a) Amendment restricting American 
convoys would not prevent the President 
from giving away our naval vessels to fly un- 
der another flag for the same p 
(b) Amendment to put a time limit on the 
President’s powers would make him no less 
a dictator Hitler’s powers were limited to 
4 years when granted by the German Reich- 
stag on March 23, 1933. It is now 1941. It 
was too late the minute the Reichstag 
granted the power. Germany did not go so 
far as H. R. 1776 goes, in that they originally 
delegated the power to a national cabinet 
and not one man. Democracy dies the min- 
ute Congress passes such an act. I would 
not give such power for 1 minute. 

Under the cloudy pretense of “all out” aid 
to Britain, the President has asked for “all 
out” power to himself. It has been claimed 
that he surely would not use such power. 
Let us assume that he wouldn’t, though I 
must confess that I could not honestly make 
such an assumption. Then, isn’t it perfectly 
logical and proper to ask, “Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you ask for such power?” Fine and 
noble citizens in this Nation have been 
blinded by the cry for national unity. These 
same citizens are bending backwards trying to 
demonstrate their spirit of unity. In doing 
so they are stepping into darkness. To me, 
loss of liberty is utter darkness. 

If aid to Britain is our purpose, then the 
Congress should go about the job in a 
straightforward manner. Our task is to pre- 
pare a strong defense for ourselves. Where 
foreign aid is our aim, it should be done un- 
obtrusively, with careful provision for ade- 
quate security to the United States. 

The course of America, as charted by this 
bill, is the direct road to war. 

Had a proper measure for aid to the democ- 
racies been introduced, it would have by this 
date passed the Congress. 

By personal-power grasping, our leader (the 
President) displays weakness. 

I demand of any leader (regardless of 
party) to whom I shall give unqualified sup- 
port a thoroughgoing, undiluted, selfish 
American patriotism. In my life I know only 
one complete jealousy, my country and her 
free institutions. 
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I would not vote such power to any man. 
I will not forsake my love of, or my peo- 
ple’s right to, freedom. 

My feeling on this subject is deep in my 
conscience—I must keep my conscience. 





How Can Stable Money Be Established? 
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LETTER FROM HON. ROBERT L. OWEN, 
FORMER MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE 





Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
include a letter which I have received 
from Hon. Robert L. Owen and a table 
in connection therewith. Senator Owen 
was a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate and chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency in that body dur- 
ing the administration of President 
Woodrow Wilson. This committee re- 
ported the bill that created the Federal 
Reserve System. Senator Owen is ac- 
knowledged as a great authority and an 
able and clear thinker on the subject of 
which he writes. 

The letter and table follow: 


WasHINcTON, D. C., February 3, 1941, 
Hon. Brent SPENCE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPENCE: Referring to your 
telephone conversation, I enclose the table 
showing the demand deposits of all commer- 
cial banks, the volume of checks drawn 
against these demand deposits for each year, 
the annual turn-over ratio, the national in- 
come as calculated by the Department of 
Commerce, and the manner in which the na- 
tional income diminished when the demand 
deposits diminished and the check money 
turn-over diminished. The table shows the 
loss in national income for the years 1930-39, 
inclusive. ‘You will observe that this loss 
amounts to 247.7 billion dollars; that is, two 
hundred and forty-seven thousand million 
dollars. 

The ablest economic authorities in the 
United States have estimated that our nor- 
mal increase in national production should 
be 4 percent per annum, due to increase in 
population, electric energy, improved me- 
chanical devices, etc. The income for 1926 
($79,500,000,000) under a condition of stabil- 
ity should have increased 4 percent annually 
on the income of the preceding year, or a 
total increase of $381,000,000,000, over seven 
times the present national debt. In other 
words, we failed to gain very many billions of 
dollars which we could have made as national 
income if we had had a stable monetary sys- 
tem. In Senate Document No. 23, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, you will see the picture in a 
table (which I caused to be compiled by the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System) of the tragic economic consequences 
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of our unstable monetary system. Every in- 
formed man agrees upon the importance of 
stable money. But the achievement by law 
of this objective remains unfulfilled. 


HOW CAN STABLE MONEY BE ESTABLISHED? 


The only way to stabilize the purchasing 
power of money is to regulate the volume of 
money. 

The only power that can regulate the vol- 
ume of money is the Congress of the United 
States using the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Systenmr and the Reserve 
banks as a public agency. The Reserve banks 
have unlimited power to expand credit and to 
contract credit. They have unlimited power 
to create demand deposits subject to check; 
and an unlimited power to contract demand 
deposits. They can expand credit by buying 
United States bonds and notes, other securi- 
ties endorsed by the Federal Government, and 
other sound bankable assets. When the Re- 
serve banks buy such securities they convert 
nonliquid securities into liquid demand de- 
posits subject to check; and checks drawn on 
these demand deposits in the Reserve banks 
and conveyed to the member banks can be 
employed by the demand depositors of the 
member banks for money, transferring dollars 
from one person to another for goods and 
services. Even the member banks can now do 
this, but they are under no obligation to do 
it. They have no adequate means of coordi- 
nating their services in such a process. It is 
dangerous for them to expand their demand 
deposits (which are liable to instantaneous 
payment in legal tender money), and their 
powers to do this have been demonstrated to 
be unavailing as a national remedy for now 
over 10 years. 

Individuals who have demand deposits in 
the member banks are not charged with any 
duty of regulating the value of money and 
are not guilty of any wrong if they hold their 
demand deposits unemployed. Some of such 
depositors hold their demand deposits unem- 
ployed because they do not see a safe and 
satisfactory place of investment when prop- 
erty values have no stability. There is no 
stability at present in either real estate or in 
securities listed on the security exchanges. 
Everybody knows that real estate and such 
securities undergo violent and unforeseeable 
changes in value. 

Why? 

Because there is no stability in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. There is no 
stability in the volume of dollars available 
for the transaction of the national business. 
Such dollars may be either inflated to the 
injury of the creditor or contracted to the 
injury of the debtor. When there is no 
stability in the medium of exchange, there 
can be no stability either in so-called securi- 
ties or in real estate. Even the bonds of the 
United States fell 18 percent in 1920 and 17 
percent in 1932. Neither inflation nor defia- 
tion, so-calied, should be permitted in a 
sound monetary system. 

It has been thoughtlessly said, “the banks 
are full of money.” Well, the demand de- 
posits, when used as a medium of exchange, 
may be properly called money. But the 
money referred to is a demand liability of 
the bank which the bank must redeem on 
demand in legal tender. It is a source of 
weakness to the bank, not of strength. But 
the demand deposits which are hoarded con- 
sist of money withdrawn from the consumers 
who had such demand deposits and who 
parted with them tc pay insurance premiums, 
interest on debt, the principal on debt, the 
profits on commodities, and other forms of 
property bought by the consumers. There 
is a constant flow of demand deposits from 
the consumers to the United States Govern- 
ment and its various subdivisions for taxes 
amounting to over $14,000,000,000 per annum. 
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The banks are full of money, but they are 
full of other people’s money; and the banks 
where there is no stability in the value of 
property are not encouraged to lend money 
even for constructive purposes. The experts 
of the Board of Governors know that the 
unemployed demand deposits held by politi- 
cal subdivisions amount to about $4,000,- 
000.000, and that at least $12,000,000,000 ad- 
ditional which is held by the demand de- 
positors is unemployed. As a consequence, 
the volume of money turn-over has been re- 
duced from $1,227,000,000,000 in 1929 to $577,- 
000,000,000 in 1939. In 1939, taking the turn- 
over of demand at 35 as a normal, it shows 
that the actual amount of demand deposits 
in circulation amounted to only $16,500,- 
000,000 out of $29,200,000,000. 

It has been said that the Government has 
no power to make demand depositors put 
their demand deposits in circulation. The 
Government ought not to penalize and pun- 
ish by taxation demand depositors who are 
holding their money either through fear or 
for hope of profit. That is a constitutional 
right which ought not to be denied, espe- 
cially when the Government can profitably 
to itself buy its own outstanding securities 
through the Reserve banks, saving the inter- 
est on such securities and furnishing the 
country with additional liquid money pass- 
ing into the hands of those who are willing 
to sell their bonds or bankable assets, which 
are not liquid. The proceeds of the sale of 
the nonliquid securities, therefore, would 
pass immediately into the hands of those 
who prefer cash and who could be relied 
upon to put the cash in circulation by the 
purchase of prcperty. 

The Congress should pass an ac: declaring 
the monetary policy of the United States to 
be to restore the predepression purchasing 
power of the dollar as of 1926, when the 
standard of 100 was set; and to maintain that 
standard by controlling the volume of money, 
contracting the money supply when the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar went below 100 
and expanding the supply of money when the 
dollar index went above 100. The House of 
Representatives passed such a bill in the 
Goldsborough bill in May 1932. This bill, 
although it passed by 289 to 60, was defeated 
by those who opposed the congressional regu- 
lation of the value of money in order to leave 
the value of money unregulated and subject 
to the hopes and fears of those who manu- 
facture and merchandise in money through 
privately owned banks. Those who defeated 
this bill had no conception of the enormous 
harm they were doing to the people of the 
United States and to the world. 


ABOLISHING POVERTY 


A sound monetary system regulating the 
value of money, regulating the purchasing 
power of money by regulating the volume of 
money, and regulating the debt-paying power 
of money will cause a sound foundation to be 
laid upon which maximum production and 
national income can be achieved, and, there- 
fore, maximum employment of those who are 
employable. This system will produce such 
a vast volume of the goods and services which 
are necessary that poverty will be abolished 
in the United States, involuntary unemploy- 
ment will end, and a model system set up 
which can be employed by the people of all 
the world. When poverty is thus abolished 
throughout the world by a model, perfected 
monetary system, modern inventions, mass 
production, transportation, transmission of 
intelligence will make war unnecessary as @ 
means of feeding and clothing mankind and 
giving the world and all of its people modern 
comfort, convenience, and even luxury. 

Yours respectfully, 
RoserT L. OWEN. 

[Enclosure.] 
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Monetary instability, 1919-39 
[All figures except annual turn-over are billions of dollars] 






All commercial banks 



























1919..... 17.9 645 36.1 

1920..... 19.4 699 36. 1 

1921..... 17.4 569 32.7 . 

1922_.... 17.9 619 34.4 29.7 

| ee 19.3 658 34.1 69.7 

1924_.... 19.8 687 34.6 70.4 

SR ees 21.4 788 36.8 74.8 

1926_.... 21.8 838 38.5 79. 5 

1927_.... 22.1 915 41.4 77.4 

1928_.... 22.9 1, 075 47.0 80. 4 

1929_.... 23.1 1, 237 53.5 82.9 

1930..... 22.3 892 40.0 68.9 

1931__... 19.8 667 33. 6 54.3 y 
cael 16.6 456 27.5 40.1 42.8 
GR an 16.0 424 26. 4 42.4 40.5 
1934..... 18. 2 479 26. 3 50.3 32.6 
ee 21.7 534 24.6 55.9 27.0 
1936_.. 25.1 614 24.4 65.2 17.7 
1937_.. 26.0 635 24.4 71.2 11.7 
1938_.... 25.7 651 21.4 63. 6 19.3 
1939..... 29. 2 577 19.8 69. 4 13.5 
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On an annual increase of 4 percent for eac’ 


ing 1926 there would have been a gain of $381,000,000,000 
by 1940 instead of a loss of $247,700,000,000 since 1929, a 
total difference of $628,700,000,000 to the disadvantage of 


the American people. 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserv 
System. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN W, 
McCORMACK, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following radio 
speech made by Hon. Jonn W. McCor- 
mack, Of Massachusetts, December 27, 
1940, over the Yankee network at Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 


Self-preservation is the first law of human 
nature, applying to nations just the same as 
it applies to you and me as individuals. We 
are living in one of the most trying and 
momentous periods of the known history of 
man. During this history there have been 
periods of peace and progress, and at other 
times periods in which great upheavals took 
place, with famine or war, or both, running 
rampant. 

We are in one of those periods of destruc- 
tion, with man trying to destroy man. The 
human race, with its power of reason, is the 
only living specie on earth in which one 
group, faction, or section wages war upon 
another, and tries to destroy the other. 

Unfortunate as it is, it is a condition that 
confronts us of this generation and it is our 
duty and obligation to view and meet the 
existing world situation in a practical and 
realistic manner, having always in mind 
that course of conduct which will inure to 
the best interests of our country. The law 
of self-preservation calls for such Judgment 
and for such action. 


In determining this course of action on the 
public 


decisions by public officials. We must also 
keep and bear in mind that it is when a crisis 
is imminent to a country like ours—a de- 
mocracy—that sound judgment must be ex- 
ercised by each individual person in the 
forming of a public opinion which will influ- 
ence end guide public officials in the taking 
ot tae proper course for our best interests. 
Each individual citizen should think for him- 
self or herself, listening to all, reading all 
others’ views, but using them as a piece of 
evidence in enabling them to make up their 
own minds. It is the views and opinions of 
each individual in a democracy that ulti- 
mately form public opinion. It is essential 
for our best interests that a sound, rational 
public opinion be formed at all times. It is 
particularly so at this time. 

The forming of a sound public opinion is 
dependent upon a knowledge of the important 
factors which brought about the present 
world conditions, and a determination on our 
part that those factors will not exist in the 
United States. 

As I view the present world situation, what 
we are confronted with is an economic revo- 
lution that started in those countries where 
two economic groups existed; one, the few, 
possessing the greater part of the wealth and 
property of a nation, and the other, the great 
mass, exploited in some cases for generations, 
and living and merely existing under terrible 
conditions of distress. In those countries 
very little if any middle-class economic 
group existed. A broad, strong, middle-class 
economic group, with a strong spiritual life 
existing, in a country where reasonable eco- 
nomic conditions exist, is the bulwark of a 
strong nation. Other factors, such as perse- 
cution of minorities, the unsatisfactory set- 
tlement of the World War around the so- 
called peace table, the vicious and contempti- 
ble anti-Semetic movement in those coun- 
tries, and other factors which the demagogues 
and false prophets capitalized, as I see them, 
important as they were in bringing about a 
Lenin, now a Stalin, a Hitler, and a Mussolini, 
and what they stand for, were all conse- 
quences of a deeper and more fundamental 
cause in those countries where mass human 
suffering and distress existed and which had 
reached a point where it could no longer be 
tolerated. 

With such conditions existing, the people 
of those countries overthrew their existing 
form of government and accepted the dictator, 
in the hope, as promised, that they would 
obtain some degree of economic security, sac- 
rificing, as they did, all of the rights of an 
individual. ‘The history of the present era 
shows that they sacrificed on the altars of 
false promises the precious rights of a free 
citizen, and did not receive the economic 
security promised. It, therefore, behooves us 
in America to benefit from their experiences. 

We in America must see that the family 
life of our country is preserved, that there 
continues to exist a strong, broad middle 
class which will protect the weak against the 
unscrupulous strong. We must see that the 
problems of today are met by the passage of 
social legislation which will inure to the 
benefit of our people as a whole. Our prob- 
lem is not alone external. By solving as 
best we can the economic problems that con- 
front us we will prevent the existence in the 
United States of those conditions which have 
led the people of other nations to turn help- 
lessly to dictatorship. It is our duty to keep 
our country fundamentally sound and im- 
mune, from within, from the appeals of the 
false prophets of today. 

We must also continue our program of a 
strong national defense to protect ourselves 
against possible attack from abroad. Even if 


tinue to the point where our potential ene- 
mies will realize that we are impregnable 
against attack and undefeatable as a nation. 

The next element, as I see it, that we must 
consider in the forming of a sound public 
opinion is, What are those forces that are 
our potential enemies—that threaten. us-—- 
and what are their ambitions and their ulti- 
mate objectives? 

In this connection we must bear in mind 
the civilization of which we are a part and 
in which we believe. The basis and success 
of our form of government and of our civi- 
lization is the recognition of the supremacy 
and omnipotence of God Himself; that all 
powers of government come from God Him- 
self; that all human rights are derived 
through and from Him; and that one day 
we must all answer to Him for our actions 
in life and for the manner in which we exer- 
cise any power we may possess. Love of God 
and love of neighbor is the origin of our 
civilization. Destroy that belief, or the 
right of man to believe in God, and we de- 
stroy democratic processes of government and 
everything for which enlightened man stands. 

Today that civilization, the only civiliza- 
tion under which the individual, as a right, 
can possess his or her dignity and person- 
ality and under which sound, normal, healthy 
family life can exist, is being challenged and 
threatened by a new idea—not a new civili- 
zation—but a vicious, brutal, destructive 
ideology based on hate as its origin, with all 
power coming from man and not from God, 
determined to impose itself by force and vio- 
lence and by war, if necessary, upon all of 
the peoples of the world. There is no ques- 
tion but what we are confronted by that 
challenge today—that the powerful dictators 
of the present generation are attacking re- 
ligion itself and are determined to impose a 
pagan world upon us without regard to our 
feelings or religious views. 

I stated over 1 year ago on the floor of the 
National House of Representatives that Hit- 
ler and Stalin were essentially the same, and 
that they were both attacking religion. Sub- 
sequent events have confirmed the truth of 
that statement. 

One year ago I made a radio speech in 
which I predicted that Soviet Russia would 
destroy the independence of Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, and Latvia. Unfortunately that has 
come to pass. We have seen what has hap- 
pened in those countries as well as in Poland, 
Holland, Belgium, Norway, Czechoslovakia, 
France, and other countries; what is hap- 
pening in brave little Greece; and what is 
threatened to all Balkan countries that are 
not already under the heel of Nazi Germany. 

We have seen a military alliance made be- 
tween Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and army- 
controlled Japan, aimed directly at the 
United States. 

We have seen the vicious and inhuman 
policies of paganism imposed upon the people 
of every country conquered. A dictator well 
knows that his regime can have no perma- 
nancy as long as free religion exists. 

In all conquered countries, whether by 
Communist Russia or Nazi Germany, we have 
seen the attempt to bring back the vicious 
pagan policies of over 2,000 years ago. Priest, 
minister, rabbi killed or imprisoned. Nun 
attacked, killed, or imprisoned. Spiritual 
leaders restrained in the performance of 
their service to God and to mankind. The 
youth deliberately indoctrinated against re- 
ligion. The church, all creeds, denied the 
right of engaging in charitable and educa- 
tional activities. The number of young men 
desirous of studying for the priesthood and 
the ministry limited to a very small number. 
The restriction of religious services. The 
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false charges, with wide publicity attending 
the same, made against priest, minister, and 
rabbi. The weakening of the family life by 
allowing easy divorce, just upon the say-so or 
the desire of one party to a marriage. The 
destruction of personal liberty in any form. 
The denial of the right of woman to work— 
not married women whose husbands are 
capable of supporting them, but all women, 
such as happened in Soviet Russia and Nazi 
Germany prior to the war requiring their 
services in connection with war production. 
The association of members of both sexes 
without the necessity of a marriage. The 
refusal by state to recognize the validity of a 
marriage performed by a priest, minister, or 
rabbi. The recent efforts by Nazi officials to 
debauch the single womanhood of Germany 
is known to all. These, and many other ac- 
tions, are some of the evidences of the pagan 
policies and objectives of the dictators who 
are determined to destroy everything in 
which enlightened man and woman believe. 
In the forming of a sound public opinion as 
to the course of action we should take, these 
are some of the considerations which we must 
weigh in the forming of our own individual 
opinion. One thing is certain, a victorious 
Hitler means that we of America will be 
directly confronted with this menace. 

Two thousand years ago the Redeemer ad- 
ministered the death blow to paganism. In 
so doing, He destroyed the hate of those days 
and substituted in its place the feeling among 
men of love—love of God and love of neigh- 
bor. With the destruction of paganism went 
all of the abhorrent practices and condi- 
tions of the pagan era. In those days, as 
pagan history shows, the lot of the wife and 
mother—of womanhood—was that of a slave, 
considered as mere chattel, and treated as 
such in many cases. Children, when cast 
from their homes, as the father and master 
under pagan law could do, when picked up 
by someone else, also became a slave. The 
slave in the Roman era of paganism was not 
alone the person of a land conquered by the 
Romans. Under paganism, while all suffered, 
and the human race degenerated, woman- 
hood, in particular, suffered. No decent per- 
son can stand for any elements in the world 
today who are seeking a return of those days. 
And yet that is what is happening before 
our very eyes. 

I repeat that what I have stated on this 
occasion are some of the considerations that 
confront us, and against which the policies 
of our Government must be directed. You 
and I must form a public opinion which will 
support our Government in any of its poli- 
cies which will prevent these vicious forces 
of destruction from obtaining success. A 
sound and realistic public opinion in America, 
and proper policies on the part of our Gov- 
ernment will prevent the forces of paganism 
from obtaining their goal. 

With a sound public opinion existing in 
America, appreciating all of the implications 
and dangers involved in the present world 
condition, I have no hesitancy in expressing 
the opinion that these vicious, contemptible 
forces will not prevail, and that the forces 
of decency in the world will succeed. 

In thut battle there is no necessity for the 
United States to enter the present conflict. 
However, there is necessity for our country, 
supported by public opinion, viewing condi- 
tions from a practical, realistic angle, and do- 
ing those things consistent with peace on our 
part which will deter the pagan bandits of 
the world from obtaining success. 

As I view it, and I submit these views for 
your consideration, we must keep our own 
house in order by preserving the social gains 
we have made, by improving thereon, where- 
ever necessary, having always in mind the 
preservation and strengthening of the family 
life of our beloved country, by combating sub- 
versive forces from within, by making our- 
selves undefeatable from attack from abroad, 
through a powerful national defense, and by 


lending all assistance possible which may be 
necessary as a part of our own national de- 
fense, consistent with a compliance, technical 
or otherwise, with the provisions of interna- 
tional law, to the decent peoples and nations 
of the world who are being, or will be, at- 
tacked by the enemies of our civilization. 
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' ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article by 
Walter Lippmann appearing in this 
morning’s Washington Post: 


[From the Washington Post of February 4, 
1941] 
TopAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE BRITISH-AMERICAN CONNECTION 


For the second time in our generation the 
American people are greatly concerned about 
a war which Britain is fighting, and we very 
much need to understand why this country 
should be so deeply involved in the fate of 
Britain. The accepted doctrines of interna- 
tional law and the usual formulas of Ameri- 
can foreign policy do not help us to under- 
stand. For while in the theory it is laid 
down that all foreign powers look alike to 
us and that with none do we have a special 
relationship, in practice we do not take this 
view. 

Twice we have proclaimed our neutrality 
and twice, when Britain was in great peril, we 
have gone to her support. The question 
which any sober citizen must ask himself 
is whether twice we have strayed from the 
true doctrine under the pressure of propa- 
ganda, or whether the doctrine of American 
indifference to the fate of Britain is not 
contrary to the real interests and, therefore, 
to the actual practice of the American Nation. 
Are we misled by propaganda or are we com- 
pelled by realities? 

If 1917 had been the first time and 1941 
were only the second time we were involved 
in a great British war, a plausible case might 
perhaps be made out for the idea that the 
British-American connection is the work of 
propagandists. But the fact is that while 
Americans have quite easily remained neu- 
tral in most wars—for example, the Crimean, 
the Franco-Prussian, the Sino-Japanese, the 
Russo-Japanese, and the Balkan wars—there 
has never been a great war between Britain 
and the dominant power of continental Eu- 
rope in which Americans did not participate. 
Moreover, there has never been a serious 
crisis in American foreign relations—the so- 
called quasi-war with France, the Louisiana 
crisis with Napoleon, the War of 1812, the 
crisis of the grand alliance which led to the 
Monroe Doctrine, the French invasion of Mex- 
ico, the Civil War, the Venezuelan affair, the 
Spanish War, the first World War, the con- 
flict in the Far East and the Pacific, and now 
the second World War—in which our rela- 
tions with Britain, cooperative or antago- 
nistic, were not the paramount and decisive 
consideration in American foreign policy. 
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Surely, then, there must be something 
wrong with the theory of our neutral indif- 
ference to Britain, and something very su- 

in the talk that propagandists have 
suddenly and recently invented the British- 
American connection. A relation so profound 
and so persistent and, in every practical test, 
so controlling must reflect enduring geo- 
graphic, historic, and political realities. 

In fact the relationship is ancient and is 
deep. Far from its being the work of re- 
cent propagandists, the British-American 
connection is a continual development since 
the end of the sixteenth century—since the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada gave to Eng- 
lish-speaking men the control of the North 
Atlantic Ocean. For three centuries and a 
half, since the generation just before the 
English-speaking settlers began to come to 
this continent, the ocean between the British 
Isles and North America had been held by 
English-speaking men. This has meant that 
on both sides of the ocean, regardless of po- 
litical forms, the same kind of civilization 
established itself, and it has meant that 
whatever the differences—often very serious— 
among the English-speaking peoples, their 
common interest has been so fundamental 
that they have always stood together against 
any other power which threatened to invade 
the North Atlantic world. 

The British-American connection was 
founded about a hundred years after Co- 
lumbus discovered America—in fact, during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth—after the tri- 
umph of British over Spanish sea power in 
1588. Before that victory there was already 
a great Spanish empire in the Americas ex- 
tending from Florida to Peru. But there 
were no English-speaking settlements. They 
were not begun until 1607, in the generation 
after the naval victory in the English Chan- 
nel. Because that naval battle was not lost, 
but was won, the ocean highway was opened 
to the settlement of Virginia and of Massa- 
chusetts Bay by men who spoke English and 
read the English Bible and adhered to the 
English common law. 

This is the origin of the British-American 
connection—the common control of the 
North Atlantic which has insured the de- 
velopment of a common civilization in the 
British Isles ard in North America. Ever 
since this beginning the English-speaking 
peoples on both shores of the North Atlantic 
have in the end always stood together to 
expel other military powers from this region, 
to defend it against the entrance of any 
other military power. 


Therefore, in every war between Britaii 
and any European power seeking the domina- 
tion of Europe and of the ocean highways to 
the rest of the world, Americans have partici- 
pated... ror ccntrary to the general belief in 
this country, 1917 was not the first American 
participation in European affairs; the truth 
is that there has never been a great British 
war in Europe—and there have been many— 
in which America was not involved. 

In the sixteenth century, as we have seen, 
the British struggle with Spain decided the 
very possibility of the settlement of the 
United States by English-speaking men. In 
the next century, in the British struggle 
with Holland it was determined that New 
York should be New York and not New Am- 
sterdam. Beginning in 1689 and ending in 
1815 there were fought a great series of wars 
between Britain and France which deter- 
mined that Canada and the Mississippi Val- 
ley and New England and the West Indies 
should belong to the English-speaking peo- 
ples. In all those wars Americans partici- 
pated—in what we call in our history books 
King William’s war, Queen Anne’s war, King 
George’s war, the French and Indian wars, and 
the quasi-war with France. 

Thus, though Americans fought the British 
to win their independence in 1776, though 
they fought them in 1812, though the two 
nations have quarreled dangerously over 
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many matters, yet as against all other Euro- 
pean powers that have had designs on this 
hemisphere or upon the control of the North 
Atlantic Ocean, they have since the beginning 
of our history stood together. They stood 
together against Spain from the days of the 
armada through the negotiations which led 
to the Monroe Doctrine to the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. They stood together 
against the France of Louis XIV, of Louis XV, 
of Napoleon I, and, when in 1859 they did 
not at first stand together, Napoleon ITI in- 
vaded and conquered Mexico. They stood 
together against the European alliance of 
Prussia, Russia, Austria, and France, against 
the central European alliance under the 
Kaiser William II and now they are again 
standing together—against the Nazi empire 
of Adolf Hitler. 

Is it conceivable that this history of more 
than three centuries is the work of clever 
propagandists and warmongers? Is it not 
evident that the British-American connection 
could not be so persistent if it were not al- 
ways renewed by the compulsion of geography 
and by the ties of an indissoluble and irre- 
versible history? Can any small and super- 
ficial explanation account for the fact that 
the English-speaking peoples in the North 
Atlantic, whatever their differences among 
themselves, have always stood together when 
there was any serious threat from any other 
quarter? 

What we see today is what the British and 
the Americans have always in the end been 
compelled to see—that both must survive and 
be strong or neither can be truly secure and 
independent. When the British and the 
Americans have seen this truth clearly both 
have profited immensely; when they have lost 
sight of it temporarily they have suffered 
seriously. They saw the truth clearly in the 
first phase of Napoleon and we obtained 
Louisiana. They saw it clearly in the Can- 
ning-Rush negotiations and Latin America 
was guaranteed its independence. The British 
did not see it clearly in 1859, and Louis Na- 
poleon was permitted to invade Mexico; they 
did not at first see it clearly during our Civil 
War and the British ruling class very nearly 
connived at the destruction of the Union. 
They saw it clearly in 1898 and stood between 
us and the intervention of Germany on the 
side of Spain. In 1917, but only when the 
situation was grave, we saw that the survival 
of Britain was an American interest. In 
1941 once more, but again slowly, dimly, and 
tardily, we see that the survival of Britain is 
an American interest. 

The testimony of experience is more reveal- 
ing than abstract theorizing, private wishing, 
and ancestral prejydice; that testimony is 
conclusive that the Nurth Atlantic Ocean 
joins the British Isles and Nortn America in 
one inseverable system of security. Thus tne 
British are the first line of our defense and 
we are the final citadel of the British defense 
against all who invade the ocean which con- 
nects the homelands of the English-speaking 
peoples. 
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Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the following speech by 
Alexander Kerensky, ex-Premier of Rus- 
sia, delivered on Sunday before last in 
the Town Hall: 


I had the pleasure of speaking from this 
platform almost exactly 3 years ago. The 
subject of my talk was On Behalf of De- 
mocracy. Many in the audience were proba- 
bly curious to know why I had come from 
Europe to this stronghold of freedom to 
speak on behalf of democracy. Three years 
ago it seemed that no one could threaten 
America’s democracy, protected as it was by 
two mighty allies, the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific. Few would have believed that 3 years 
later it would become necessary to mobilize 
all the material, moral, and military re- 
sources of this country in the defense of the 
American way of life. 

My talk at that time was not an academic 
lecture, but rather a call to spiritual mobili- 
zation. Why did I plead for this? Because, 
living in Europe, I watched the forces of 
democracy weaken under the pressure of the 
propaganda and the conspiracy of Stalin 
and Hitler. I spoke then of the flames of 
war which were spreading in Europe and 
Asia. War, I said, was coming because all 
three totalitarian dictatorships—Soviet, Nazi, 
and Fascist—born in war and living by war, 
needed war to achieve their ultimate aims. 
I warned that in the approaching conflict 
between two irreconcilable concepts of life— 
freedom and slavery—democracy was threat- 
ened with defeat because in its ranks there 
were men who were prepared to open the 
gates of freedom to the enemy—some to 
Stalin; others to Hitler. I told you then, 
more than a year and a half before the Nazi- 
Soviet pact, that Stalin’s popular front was 
a brilliant tactical maneuver to demoralize 
democratic government from within; that 
Stalin hated the democracies as much as 
Hitler did. 


Moreover, I said that without the help of 
a Russian Army and of the United States, 
Great Britain and France were not strong 
enough to check Germany's military machine 
on the Continent. The idea of isolation, 
still quite popular in the United States at 
that time, was an illusion, I said 3 years ago. 
The conflict between freedom and slavery 
was already world-wide, and I called upon 
you, before it was too late, to stop the dan- 
gerous flirtation with the false friends of 
democracy in Moscow. And I asked that a 
moral boycott be invoked against Stalin no 
less than against Hitler. 

Of course, my warning, just as the warn- 
ings of a few others, was then a voice crying 
out in the wilderness. The democracies con- 
tinued to travel blindly down the certain 
path to catastrophe. Today it is clear that 
the present war would not have begun and 
would not have developed under such tragi- 
cally unfavorable conditions for the free na- 
tions, had not public opinion in the West 
been hypnotized during the past few years 
by the propaganda of the Kremlin. 

Today, just as 3 years ago, I have not come 
to deliver an academic dissertation but rather 
another warning. Now it is no longer Europe 
but the United States itself which is on the 
brink of a fateful decision. At this moment 
each one must do his duty as he sees it. And 
it seems to me that one of the necessary con- 
ditions for victory is an understanding of 
the role which the Soviet Government plays 
in this war and an understanding of the 
character of the relations between Stalin 
and Hitler. And I am anxious that you un- 
derstand this problem, not only to assure to 
you your victory but for the sake of our 
victory—the victory of the Russian people— 
as well. I want the free nations to win, be- 
cause the liberation of Russia depends upon 
that victory. As President Roosevelt said in 
his recent message to Congress, the United 
States, in extending aid to Britain, looks for- 
ward to the establishment of freedom “every- 





Before the present war began, three illu- 
sions formed the basis of the foreign policy of 
Great Britain and France: First, the belief 


how in France hope remained until the end 
that Moscow would eventually come with 
help. Almost every Frenchman with whom I 
spoke asked me, “What about Stalin—your 
Stalin—when will he come to our aid?” But 
while the French people were waiting for 
the “red” army, the French Communists were 
working day and night, in Paris, in the Army, 
in the factories, in the villages, for the defeat 
of France. 

And now, since my return from Europe 
early in the fall, I meet the same question 
every day: “When will the break between 
Stalin and Hitler take place?” Nor does the 
question end there. “After the break,” people 
ask me, “who will win—Stalin or Hitler?” 
No one seems to believe that the break is im- 
possible; that Stalin will never come to the 
aid of Great Britain and the United States; 
that he is bound to Hitler by common in- 
terests and common objectives, and that 
both Stalin and Hitler planned their alliance 
for years before the war, and there will be no 
sudden improvisation to change the situa- 
tion. 

Because of their hope that Stalin will exe- 
cute an about-face the democracies still try 
very hard not to irritate him. They extend 
economic assistance tc the Soviet regime al- 
though they help Germany by doing so. They 
count heavily on the supposed solidarity be- 
tween their interests and Moscow's in the 
Baltic, the Balkans, and in the Far East. 
The press is quick to underline any hint of 
difference between Moscow and Berlin. It 
watches eagerly the movements of Soviet and 
German troops and the construction of forti- 
fications by both sides along the new Soviet- 
German border. It predicts, at least every 
2 weeks, that a military clash between these 
allies, who supposedly do not trust one an- 
other, is inevitable. “Russia cannot permit 
Germany to seize the Dardanelles because 
they are the key to the Black Sea,” is a 
favorite statement. But this key was thrown 
into the sea months ago when Russia per- 
mitted Germany to establish submarine bases 
in the Rumanian port of Constanza, which 
is on the Black Sea. 

It is said, too, that Stalin, mindful of the 
old czarist tradition of Panslavism, will not 
betray the Balkan Slavs to Hitler. But the 
Poles were also Slavs, and Stalin did sur- 
render them to Hitler. As a matter of fact, 
Leninism looks upon Panslavism as an ex- 
ample of reactionary policy. So far in this 
war the entire Bolshevik propaganda in the 
Balkans, as in France, has only served to 
strengthen the pnsition of Germany. 

It is not very difficult to predict that Mos. 
cow’s present intrigues in the Balkane are 
not intended for the benefit of the southern 
Slavs but rather for their partition. 

The final and most insistent argument 
which prevails is that Stalin cannot allow 
Hitler to win, because if he does, Russia 
would be the next victim, and too weak to 
repulse the German Army considering the 
state of Soviet industry and transport. 

Actually this argument refutes itself. For 
if Stalin refused to move against Germany in 
August 1939, when the French Army was 
intact, and Poland still existed and was 
allied with Rumania, why should he do so 
now? 

Stalin cannot fight against Hitler now, 
when (1) Hitler’s legions rule Europe; when 
(2) Germany occupies every strategic point 
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on the new Russo-German frontier from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea; when (3) the Soviet 
Union is caught in pincers between Germany 
and Japan; when (4) in a war against his 
neighbors, Stalin stands to lose everything 
and gain nothing; when (5) through col- 
laboration with them he may receive new 
territorial compensations and an honored 
place among the masters of the future new 
order; when (6) the common enemy, the 
British Empire, has not yet been destroyed. 

To the arguments I have just advanced I 
usually hear the following rejoinder: “Mos- 
cow understands the danger of a German 
victory; it wants to assist Germany’s ene- 
mies; it is preparing to do so by taking up 
the necessary strategic positions for that 
purpose and is merely waiting for the con- 
venient moment to strike.” 

It would be very difficult to reply to this 
theory if it were not for one fact—a fact 
which in my opinion is decisive: What is 
Stalin’s propaganda machine doing at the 
present time in all the democratic nations? 
The role of this machine in the collapse of 
France has become too well known for me 
to dwell upon it. But in England, only 2 
weeks ago, the Communists staged a so- 
called people’s peace congress at which the 
speakers advocated capitulation to Hitler. 
Of course, in England, where organized labor 
is entirely free of Stalinism and never swal- 
lowed the popular front, Stalin’s propaganda 
is still too weak to achieve the decisive re- 
sults which it attained in France. But for 
the moment we are not concerned with the 
results but rather with the purpose of this 
propaganda. 

The purpose is obvious: To undermine and 
destroy the heroic will of the British people 
on the very eve of the most critical weeks of 
the war. 

A dispatch to the New York Times from 
London on January 18 states that “in some 
quarters here (in London) it is suspected that 
when Premier Vyacheslaff M. Molotov visited 
Berlin recently he agreed to direct Soviet 
agents to spread discontent and industrial 
unrest.” 

Actually, of course, these Soviet agents have 
been working for the benefit of Hitler since 
the day the war began. Of this there are 
countless examples. Before the situation be- 
came critical the British tended to laugh at 
Stalin’s propaganda efforts. But now Eng- 
land is disturbed because, as we know from 
our terrible Russian experience, the exhaus- 
tion and suffering of a people at war is the 
best nourishment for the Bolshevik bacilli. 
For the first time we hear publicly that in 
England, too, Soviet agents are “strategically 
placed, in many cases occupying key posts in 
factories.” 

At the same time, the Kremlin’s diplomats 
in England have demonstrated great skill in 
keeping alive the hope that not later than 
tomorrow Moscow will change sides. It is 
only necessary to be patient, they hint, and 
not to mix up Stalin’s cards by indiscreet 
acts. Everyone continues to wait from 
month to month seeking to find the answer 
to the Moscow puzzle. Actually, it is easily 
solved. It is only necessary for the British 
to reply to the sweet words of the Soviet 
diplomats with the following: “We are pre- 
pared to wait patiently. But please prove 
your good intentions. Call a halt to your 
defeatist propaganda and to your sabotage, 
not only here in England but in the United 
States, where your agents are doing every- 
thing possible to check the organization of 
aid for our country.” 

When I listen to discussions in this coun- 
try of the solidarity of Soviet-American in- 
terests in the Far East, knowing at the same 
time the Communists demand the end of 
assistance to Britain, I understand that the 
united Nazi-Soviet “fifth column” is operat- 
ing here with the same technique as it did 
in Europe—and for the same end. 

If Moscow were really preparing to break 


with Berlin, it would scarcely be conducting 
its enormous campaign for capitulation. 

A major tragedy for the western demucra- 
cies lies in the fact that after the Bolshevik 
revolution, they decided once and for all, that 
civilized people could understand nothing re- 
garding barbarous Russia. And because they 
did not understand, the leaders of the democ- 
racies very scon became the victims of a 
legend—a legend which was very useful, first, 
to Stalin himself and, later, to the Stalin- 
Hitler combination. 

This legend played a no less fateful role in 
the destiny of the democracies than the tri- 
umph of Hitler in Germany. It started at 
the beginning of the first 5-year plan and 
continued for 10 years—until the outbreak 
of this war. It proclaimed that Stalin was 
parting with the Leninist philosophy of world 
revolution and was engaged in building a 
strong and peace-loving national state, which 
would collaborate with the western democra- 
cies. The legend grew when Hitler came to 
power and Moscow proposed'‘the united front 
for a struggle against fascism. 

The more aggressive did Hitler become, the 
more insistently did Moscow demand that 
the democracies fight in a common front of 
all the “peace-loving nations,” including, of 
course, the Soviet Union. The entire western 
world believed in the sudden transformation 
of Lenin’s Saul into democracy’s Paul. The 
extreme leftists and followers of Trotsky de- 
nounced Stalin for his betrayal of the prole- 
tarian revolution, but at the same time Stalin 
was gaining more and more friends among 
conservative statesmen in Great Britain and 
France. They believed that what was taking 
place was the rebirth of a mighty Russia, 
fashioned by Stalin in the mantle of Peter 
the Great. They thought that Europe was 
returning to that balance of power which 
had defeated Germany in the last war. 

As the outbreak of war became imminent, 
the belief in this new Russia grew stronger. 
Every attempt to expose Stalin’s game was 
received with hostility in the democratic 
countries—as I know from my own experience. 
On August 23, 1939, when the Stalin-Hitler 
pact was announced to the world, the blow 
which Stalin delivered was too great. The 
belief in Stalin as a friend of democracy had 
become too deeply ingrained in the general 
mind. And so, even now, public opinion is 
still not reconciled to reality. It waits for 
the break and asks, “Who will win?” 

Yet, as Dr. Taracouzio, the author of a new 
book entitled “War and Peace in Soviet Di- 
plomacy,” points out (I quote): “The Soviet 
appeals for international peace did not en- 
visage this peace as an end in itself, but mere- 
ly to make this peace a provisional instru- 
mentality for furthering the Kremlin’s march 
toward the Communist revolutionary world 
peace, in the world union of Soviet republics.” 

Stalin understood long ago that this “world 
peace in a union of Soviet Republics” could 
be achieved only through world catastrophe. 
Three years ago, I insisted that the difference 
between Trotsky, the outspoken advocate of 
world revolution, and Stalin, was one of tac- 
tics rather than of principle. Stalin realized 
efter many years of abortive revolutionary 
attempts, that the overthrow of the existing 
order in the west was only possible through a 
new world war. He foresaw this war as early 
as 1929 and began preparing for it at that 
time. 

Last week a book appeared called Out of 
the Night, by Jan Valtin, a former German 
Communist; a book, incidentally, which must 
be read by all who expect to fight totalita- 
rianism with open eyes. The author reveals 
that as early as 1929, the Communist Inter- 
national was instructed to forge new weapons 
in preparation for the conflict which would 
emerge out of the world economic crisis. I 
quote from Valtin’s book: 

“The most militant formations of the Com- 
intern fell into line with fervor. The 5-year 
plan would make the Soviet Union the 
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strongest industrial and military power on 
earth. That was decisive—the Comintern 
must be like a torpedo propelled and directed 
by a single force. After all, we had already 
been largely trained to regard Comintern 
service as Soviet service. The final aim of 
world revolution had not been abandoned. 
If we saw to it that Russia was made strong, 
the revolution would certainly win in the 
end.” 

Stalin did not sit by passively during the 
years the crisis deepened. Instead, whenever 
possible, he gave added impetus to events 
which were leading to the general cataclysm. 
Five stages may now be seen in Stalin’s prep- 
aration to fill his present role. 

First. The speedy industrialization and mil- 
itarization of Russia by methods of terror, 
accompanied by a merciless purge of the 
party and the Comintern, in order to estab- 
lish his personal totalitarian dictatorship. 

Second. Instructions to the German Com- 
munist Party to work with Hitler for the de- 
struction of the German Republic. To those 
close to him Stalin declared: 

“Hitler is the icebreaker who is opening a 
channel in the frozen capitalist sea for us.” 

Third. The popular front maneuver. 

Fourth. The exploitation of the war in 
China and of the civil war in Spain to bring 
general conflict closer. 

Fifth. A secret agreement with Hitler while 
open negotiations were in progress with the 
Allies for the organization of a peace front. 

When, in March 1939, Hitler occupied 
Prague and seized the remainder of Czecho- 
slovakia, psychology in western Europe un- 
derwent a sharp change. Neville Chamber- 
lain became an irreconcilable enemy of Hit- 
ler. On his initiative, Britain gave Poland 
a guaranty in a form that made war inevi- 
table. 

After Poland guaranties were given to 
Greece and Rumania, an alliance was cone 
cluded with Turkey, and finally a Franco- 
British delegation was dispatched to Moscow. 

A ring of steel seemed about to close around 
Germany. After all that Stalin’s diplomats 
and agents had said in Europe, the average 
Frenchman and Englishman had no doubt 
that Moscow would at once enter the 
“peace front.” But something unexpected 
happened. The allied delegation was kept 
waiting in Moscow for several weeks, and 
finally witnessed the triumphant arrival of 
Von Ribbentrop, who came by plane to affix 
his signature to the long-prepared alliance 
which bore the modest title of “Pact of Non- 
aggression.” How was this scandal, unique 
in diplomatic annals, possible? 

Many are eager to explain that-it was the 
result of the mistakes and the insincerity 
of the Allies and their representatives in 
Moscow. There were, of course, mistakes, 
but there was no insincerity. I know very 
well that in Paris and in London everyone 
wanted an alliance with Stalin. But they 
did not know that he did not want an alli- 
ance with them. They did not know, or, 
more precisely, they did not want to know, 
that during the Moscow comedy of open talks 
with Paris and London real but secret nego- 
tiations were going on with Berlin. Are there 
proofs of this? There are. 

In the French Yellow Book, dealing with 
events leading to the outbreak of war, I find 
a remarkable, though little-noticed, docu- 
ment. It is a letter from M. Coulondre, the 
French Ambassador in Berlin, to the French 
Foreign Office, dated May 7, 1939. Appended 
to this letter, M. Coulondre gives the sum- 
mary of a conversation of the previous day, 
May 6, between a high Nazi dignitary close to 
Hitler and a French diplomat. At the con- 
clusion of the conversation the Nazi said: 

“In short, this is the situation: The Poles 
think they can be insolent, depending on the 
aid of England and France and thinking they 
can count on material aid from Russia. They 
are mistaken in their calculations. Just as 
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Hitler did not consider it possible to solve the 
Austrian and Czech problems without the 
consent of Italy, just so he now does not even 
think of ending the German-Polish quarrel 
without Russia.” 

In sending this information to his gov- 
ernment, the French Ambassador observed 
that the Nazi official had probably said more, 
in the heat of the discussion, than he was 
permitted to say, and that it could be under- 
stood from his words that the Fuehrer would 
come to an understanding with Russia re- 
garding a new partition of Poland. 

The Polish Government itself, in February 
1939, received a warning from Tokyo of the 
secret talks in progress at that time between 
Hitler and Stalin, but no attention was paid 
to this warning any more than to other signs. 

As early as January 1938, an individual 
well informed through his long service in the 
Soviet apparatus advised the head of the 
French Government that negotiations were 
going on between Moscow and Berlin, and 
that Stalin was determined at all costs to win 
the friendship of Hitler. 

Still earlier, in the summer of 1937, after 
the execution of Marshal Tukhachevsky and 
the destruction of the high command of the 
“red” army air force and fleet, I wrote “Now 
Stalin will work with Hitler.” 

I do not know when Hitler finally accepted 
Stalin's offer of friendship. Hitler was in 
no great hurry to tie up with Moscow, be- 
cause his was the greater freedom of choice. 
Unlike Stalin, he had a powerful military 
machine. One thing is clear: The alliance 
between Great Britain and Poland in March 
1939 put an end to Hitler’s hesitation and 
his pact with Stalin became a fact, although 
it remained a secret for another 5 months. 
During Moscow’s talks with Paris and Lon- 
don, just before the outbreak of war, Hitler 
played a game he could not lose. The Allied 
diplomat regarded an agreement with Mos- 
cow as their chief trump. No later than to- 
morrow there would be an alliance with 
Russia. But Hitler calmly held this trump 
card of Great Britain and France in his 
pocket. 

On August 16 Sir Neville Henderson, the 
British Ambassador to Germany, telegraphed 
to London the substance of his conversation 
the previous day with Baron von Weizsaecker, 
the state secretary of the German Foreign 
Office. Regarding Moscow, Sir Neville re- 
ported, Von Weizsaecker “seemed very con- 
fident, and professed to believe that Russian 
assistance to the Poles would not only be 
entirely negligible but that the U. S. S. R. 
would even in the end join in sharing the 
Polish spoils.” 

So the “bluff” of Hitler turned out to be 
no bluff at all, but the realization of a care- 
ful plan, based on facts rather than illusions. 
When the secret agreement between Stalin 
and Hitler was made public on August 23, 
1939, Great Britain and France had nowhere 
to retreat. The war had really begun. 

The truth must be faced squarely. The 
first phase of the war ended with the tri- 
umph of the totalitarian dictatorships. Our 
Europe is dead. Only Britain remains, on its 
island, cut off from Europe. And only Brit- 
ain, in its stubbornness and ability to fight 
to the end, remains as the final hope for the 
resurrection of a free Europe. All the dic- 
tators regard the British Empire as the back- 
bone of the pluto-democratic order which 
ruled the world until this war. They know 
that to establish a new order in Europe 
they must establish it throughout the world, 
in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

So, by force of necessity, the entire Anglo- 
American world is uniting in the defense of 
its right to live and of its way of life. This 
way of life is based on the individual liberty 
of each citizen and on the sovereignty of the 
people. Two worlds of ideas are in conflict 





and no compromise is possible between them. 
It is total war. 

Total war is the war of ideas no less than 
of arms. 


The 20 years from Versailles to Hit- 
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ler, while the old democracies were the mas- 
ters of Europe, were barren years. There 
were no constructive ideas to build a new 
order. The new generation, born in the last 
war, had to have not only freedom but a 
new social order to give to each enough 
bread. The dictators enticed millions by 
promising them bread without freedom. 
Now these deceived victims know that with- 
out freedom they have even less bread. 

Before all of us of the twentieth century 
stands an incredibly difficult task. Unless 
we solve this problem perhaps all culture is 
to perish and the twilight of Europe will turn 
to world darkness. Our task consists in find- 
ing a real new order in which the freedom 
of the individual will be preserved in an eco- 
nomic system dedicated to the common good. 
But remember, the prewar social order is 
dead forever and everywhere. 

Remember, too, that we cannot achieve this 
task without the decisive victory of democ- 
racy—not only over Hitler but over Stalin as 
well—because Stalin and Hitler are brothers 
under the skin; both hate freedom and try to 
destroy its foundations for all time. 

And remember, finally, that in this strug- 
gle against tyranny, you have one faithful 
ally who has not yet spoken—the Russian 
people. The Russian people to whom you 
will be called upon to give all your moral 
support when the moment comes. For with- 
out freedom in Russia there can be no free 
Europe and no free world. Freedom must 
triumph everywhere in the world or not 
at all. 
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LETTER FROM H. J. THOLEN, OF HAYS, 
KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude herein a letter I received from H. 
J. Tholen, of Hays, Kans., which I con- 
sider to be a very intelligent expression of 
sentiment entertained by many of the 
people of my district: 


THOLEN JEWELRY Co., 
Hays, Kans., January 28, 1941, 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Deak FRANK: That the administration is 
definitely committed to an “all out” war 
policy, including the use of our Army and 
Navy on foreign soil and in foreign waters, 
I believe has been generally known to the 
inner circle in Washington for many months. 

The boldness with which the President ex- 
pressed himself on this subject in his fire- 
side chat December 29, and in his message 
to Congress on the state of the Nation indi- 
cates that he now believes that the people of 
the Nation have been sufficiently propagan- 
dized into such a state of hysteria that they 
are ready to accept war as inevitable. 

Just why we are to enter this war has not 
been explained. Just why this spirit of 
jingoism has been fostered by the President 
seems a dark secret. Just what Britain’s war 
aims are, according to former Ambassador 
Kennedy, we have not been informed, 








If we are to enter this war to save the 
democracies of Europe, it seems to me we 
should also look toward saving our own 
democracy. 

Must we give up our democracy and ac- 
cept a Presidential dictatorship in order to 
save what we gave up, and to save what all 
Europe has given up long ago? The incon- 
sistency and insincerity of the whole busi- 
ness is so apparent that it seems the Presi- 
dent must have accepted the estimate of the 
psychologists who claim that the average 
intelligence of the adult American is equal 
to that of a normal 12-year-old child. 

England, France, and the United States 
have shown no abhorrence for the dictator- 
ships of Russia and Greece. 

Both England and America are today court- 
ing the favor of the bloodstained hand of 
Stalin, and have all through this whole mess. 
Russia’s invasion of Poland did not even raise 
a protest from England and France, but Ger- 
many’s invasion was a cause of war, and the 
sacredly pledged aid to Poland was not deliv- 
ered. England is fighting hand in hand with 
the dictator Metaxes of Greece without scru- 
ples regarding her form of government. Rus- 
sia’s rape of Finland was lightly protested 


. and her absorption of Estonia, Latvia, and 


Lithuania went on unnoticed. France be- 
came a dictatorship shortly after she entered 
the war. England granted dictatorial powers 
to Churchill last May. We are now asked to 
grant dictatorial powers to our President, 
even while still at peace with the world. And 
all this to save democracy. “Consistency, 
thou are a jewel”—a very rare one nowadays. 

We were stampeded into the European eco- 
nomic war of 1914 by the slogan, “To make 
the world safe for democracy.” Democracy 
was not at stake in the first World War, but 
we coined the catch phrase above to arouse 
our people and prepare them for entrance 
into that war, which produced three major 
dictatorships in Europe in short order and 
many more since, and now we are asked to 
fight another war for the democracies of 
Europe which no longer exist. 

I make no claim to being a prophet, nor 
the seventh son of a prophet, but neverthe- 
less I venture the prediction that when the 
present war is over there will be no democ- 
racieés in Europe, and if we enter the war 
there will be no democracy here, regardless of 
which side wins the war. The real winner in 
this war will be Russia, and she will have no 
part in it until it is over. Powers which are 
once given up by the people are seldom, if 
ever, regained. A further prediction which I 
will make right now is that President Roose- 
velt will remain in office as President or dic- 
tator until he dies. 

Roosevelt began his administration by 
chucking one democratic principle after the 
other out the window. He has played 
around with “pinks” and “reds” in both his 
official and personal family. In this connec- 
tion I need but mention his indignation when 
the Dies committee threatened to publish the 
names of members of the Communist Party in 
Official Washington last year. 

Shortly after becoming President he ex- 
tended the hand of friendship to the mass 
murderer Stalin and brought about the offi- 
cial recognition of “red” Russia. The prom- 
ises of Mr. Litvinov to cease propaganda for 
the Third International in the United States 
were never intended nor expected to be kept; 
on the contrary, Communist activity was 
greatly intensified and such progress made 
that by the time the present war began 
communism had penetrated into every im- 
portant college and university in the land 
and into almost every department of Govern- 
ment, and was beginning to penetrate our 
Army and Navy. Ali this has had a slight set- 
back since the alliance of Stalin and Hitler 
Was announced over a year ago. Just as a 
sidelight on how ridiculous England’s and 
France’s claim of their love for democracy 
really was, you will recall that both had en- 
voys in Moscow for 3 months trying to deal 














with “reds” when Hitler completed his pact 
with Stalin. 

If the United States wants to continue as a 
democracy, it is up to Congress to defeat at 
least that part of the lease-lend bill which 
. grants dictatorial powers to the President. 
Congress must retain, among other things, 
the power to declare war and the right to 
determine the extent of aid to be given any 
country. 

I am just as anxious to see Hitlerism de- 
feated as is President Roosevelt, though not 
for the same reasons. My reasons are moral 
and religious. I don’t want to see any part 
of the world paganized by law. In my 
opinion, Roosevelt is not worrying about re- 
ligious freedom, freedom of press or speech, 
or any of the things for which the founders 
of this country bled and died. In fact, his 
very acts indicate that he intends to chuck 
all these out the window as fast as he dares. 
When religion was being assassinated in 
Spain by a “red” government you will recall 
how he tried to get the Congress to lift the 
embargo so that he could help the “red” 
(loyalists) go on slaughtering religion in 
Spain. 

Fifteen thousand priests, nuns, and broth- 
ers murdered for their faith; hundreds of 
churches, monasteries, and convents burned 
did not draw a protest from the administra- 
tion; but a $500,000,000 fine imposed upon 
the Jews of Germany drew all kinds of fire 
from the President on down. I could men- 
tion a half dozen other instances, but for 
the sake of brevity let this suffice. 

I don’t know what you think of Lindbergh 
or his judgment; but, personally, I believe 
he is the one man who has told the world 
the truth from the very beginning of the 
trouble in Europe. He tried to warn the world 
of the power of Germany nearly 3 years ago, 
but he was laughed at. He is still trying to 
warn his own country that we have no busi- 
ness in the present war and have nothing to 
gain if we enter it. For his loyalty he is 
called a traitor. 

You know as well as I do that in war no 
one wins in the end, but all lose. There is 
nothing to lose by remaining at peace. Mr. 
Churchill was right in 1936, when he said: 
“Legally we owe this debt to the United 
States, but logically we don’t; and this be- 
cause America should have minded her own 
business and stayed out of the World War. 
If she had done so the Allies would have 
made peace with Germany in the spring of 
1917, thus saving over a million British, 
French, American, and other lives, and pre- 
venting the subsequent rise of fascism and 
nazi-ism.” 

Let us heed this advice now and stay out 
of the second World War. 

God save America. 

Very truly yours, 
H. J. THOLEN. 





Will the Payment of the Price Defeat the 
Bill’s Objective? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1941 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. CLESS, JR., 
OF GLENS FALLS, N. Y., RELATIVE TO 
H. R. 1776 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
considering the preservation of our Na- 
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tion, no one would pause to count the 
cost unless it was apparent that its pay- 
ment would lead to disaster, prevent the 
attainment of the objective. 

Under the guise of national defense, 
behind the argument that the bill is for 
the preservation of our Nation, we are 
embarking upon a foreign war. If the 
cost of that war be so great as to bring 
national bankruptcy and destroy free- 
dom here in America, then indeed have 
we sold our heritage for a mess of pot- 
tage. 

When the House committee was hold- 
ing hearings on this bill, only one witness 
discussed that subject. His testimony 
is so clear, so illuminating, that it is here 
printed. It is as follows: 


H. R. 1776—THE NATION’s BANKRUPTING ACT 
oF 1941 

Statement of George H. Cless, Jr., of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., relative to H. R. 1776, delivered 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
Friday, January 24, 1941: 

“My name is George H. Cless, Jr., of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. I do not represent any group, 
organization, or association of any kind. I 
am here today to speak for only one per- 
son—myself—whose front-line military and 
semidiplomatic service to his country in 
1917-18 and 1919 took him across the Atlantic 
and moved him around from England to the 
Balkans, and who since has given much of 
his time to economic research, writing, and 
speaking. 

“While I do not appear before you repre- 
senting anyone but myself, I do feel that 
from my wide experience with the public I 
express an opinion that is rapidly becoming 
general throughout the country. 

“This bill, H. R. 1776, is improperly named. 
It should not be called the lend-lease bill. 

“Its proper title is ‘The Nation’s Bank- 
rupting Act of 1941.’ 

“If passed, not only will it bankrupt these 
United States, but will give American labor 
away on the international auction block. 

“Insofar as this bill, 1776, implies a de- 
sire to see England live, it has my appro- 
bation. 

“But there are things about this bill that 
have nothing to do with England. 

“There are sinister features in this bill that 
have to do with what is going to happen to 
these United States. I am not charging con- 
spiracy—or evil or malicious intent. I am 
only asking that these suspicions be dis- 
pelled.” 

CAN THREATEN ANYONE—CAN’T DEFEND SELVES 


“The effort is made to impress us with the 
assumption that the security and defense of 
these United States is dependent upon the 
survival of Great Britain, Greece, and China. 

“There are those who tell us of the stupid- 
ity and futility of trying to defend our free- 
dom and liberty and security here. We can’t 
do that—they contend. We are not strong 
enough to do that, they would have us be- 
lieve. 

“But in the same breath they imply that 
we are strong enough to threaten anyone we 
don’t like; strong enough to underwrite the 
security and defense of the British Empire, 
Greece, China, and the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

“Yes, they would like us to believe we are 
strong enough to-do all that, but no one has 
yet asked, or if they have asked there has been 
no satisfactory answer to the question: 

“Just how weak or how strong are we? 

“After the progress and accumulation of 
150 years or so—our physical assets used as 
tools of production in the form of industrial 
and commercial property—amount in value 
to only $80,000,000,000. 

“Yet in the last 8 years government has 
taken from the people and expended $120,- 
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000,000,000, and that is a conservative figure, 
and under a peacetime economy. 

“What would it be under this blank-check 
bill—giving the President unlimited power 
for unlimited spending? 

“Last year 9,000,000 farmers produced $9,- 
000,000,000. But government took away from 
the people $18,000,000,000. Last year the 
labor payments of 400,000 corporations 
amounted to $28,000,000,000. But 65 per- 
cent of that amount, or $18,000,000,000, was 
taken away from our people by government.” 

SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS PER FAMILY 


“There are 30,000,000 families in these 
United States. So anybody can see that this 
$18,000,000,000 represents an average of $600 
taken from each family by government each 
year. And this under a peacetime economy. 

“Our Federal debt is, or was a few weeks 
ago, around $50,000,000,000. In the astro- 
nomical language of the day, perhaps that 
doesn’t mean much. But it takes on a men- 
acing meaning when we realize that that 
debt is more than the total value of all our 
farms, farm machinery, farm lands, buildings, 
and livestock. It is more than the total 
physical assets employed in our great man- 
ufacturing and mining industries. 

“But that is a conservative statement. 
Add to the Federal debt the debt of our 
States, counties, cities, etc., and we arrive at 
a figure of debt which equals the combined 
total value of our farm, industrial, and com- 
mercial man-made physical assets. 

“Add to that debt the private, long-term 
debts already outstanding against these same 
productive assets, and we find that the full 
debt burden resting against this national 
productive plant actually exceeds the total 
full exchange value of that plant. 

“Now, how strong are we? Isn’t it obvious, 
even to a high-school boy, that we are not 
even starting from scratch on this world- 
wide crusade? Oh, I am deeply and pro- 
foundly concerned with the need of defend- 
ing these United States, of preserving and 
saving all those things in these United States 
which we hold dear.” 

HEADED FOR THE SHERIFF 


“But how much fundamental defending, 
saving, and preserving are we doing when we 
are hardly keeping even one jump ahead of 
the bankruptcy sheriff? 

“Pass this truly magnificent spending bill, 
and you will deliver the Nation, lock, stock, 
and barrel, over to the sheriff. 

“And there are only three ways that any 
nation has ever gotten out from under such 
a debt load. 

“One of them is revolution; another is in- 
flation; the third is repudiation. 

“Figure it ali out. Simple arithmetic will 
give you the answer. This country is going 
into chaos, and the degree and intensity and 
depth of that chaos will depend on how much 
further we pursue the course we now are 
following in attending to the troubles of the 
world, instead of devoting our attention 
strictly to the defense, salvation, and preser- 
vation of these United States. Let’s take an 
example: 

“Camp Edwards is being built on Cape Cod. 
The original cost estimate of $7,000,000 now 
has been hiked to $29,000,000. 

“Every month they add the original cost to 
the current estimate. Does anyone realize 
what that could mean? It certainly does not 
mean that such apparently reckless and lavish 
pyramiding of expenditures is either aiding 
Britain or defending this country. 

“Do you think Mr. Knudsen would have 
produced automobiles on any such basis as 
that? What would have happened to his 
company? Of course, it would have gone 
bankrupt.” 


WHERE ARE THE BLUEPRINTS? 
“Are there any plans, blueprints, or speci- 


fications in bill 1776? Any limits of any 
kind? What will happen to our country? 
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You know, gentlemen, even the deepest well 
has a bottom. 

“In fact, there are those who think that 
this is a spending bill; that this bill 1776, 
which we are discussing as a defense measure, 
is to authorize and legalize a spending cam- 
paign for power. 

“I am not charging that this bill 1776 is to 
put Great Britain on President Roosevelt’s 
international relief roll for the sake of ac- 
quiring more power. I am not charging that 
this bill 1776 is to put all of American indus- 
try and business on President Roosevelt’s na- 
tional relief roll for the sake of acquiring 
more and more personal power and control 
over the physical and human resources and 
facilities of the Nation. But you should know 
that that suspicion exists throughout this 
country. If it is an unwarranted suspicion, 
I want to help you allay that suspicion. 

“No President, and few men in the world 
even today, ever held the power over the na- 
tional resources and the imaginations of men 
as does President Roosevelt. Are we going 
to add to that power? Are we going to 
add to that power by presenting him with a 
blank check for the spending of unknown 
billions of dollars? 

“Let’s save something of democracy here 
rather than create new dictatorial powers. 
Let’s save and defend something of freedom 
and liberty here in this country. Let’s not 
have to appropriate for ermine and a jeweled 
crown next year 

“In case the current and proposed aid from 
our ‘arsenal for democracy’ isn’t enough, two 
dread facts stare us in the face.” 


WHY ARM OUR ENEMIES? 


“The first is that the products of our 
arsenals sent to foreign shores may become 
available to others to use against us. And 
no one could deny that we would have given 
them ample justification. Surely you gentle- 
men must recall the stories that appeared in 
our press immediately after the fall of Nor- 
way of the capture by the Germans of Ameri- 
can-made airplanes and their use of those 
airplanes against the retreating British? 

“Thus we would find that in a fantastic 
dream of being a knight errant out to defend 
everything from Dakar to Cairo, from Athens 
to Shanghai, from London to Singapore, and 
from Hongkong to Bombay, we had stripped 
ourselves naked of adequate defense equip- 
ment. Then where would we be? Can’t we 
learn some lesson from what has happened 
to France, at least in part, as a result of her 
pre-war Premier, Leon Blum, stripping her of 
needed defense equipment to aid the Spanish 
Loyalists? 

“Where would we be should that condition 
eventuate? Are we committed, then, to see 
the thing through by the use of men? There 
are those who think so, gentlemen. There are 
those who think that the use of men is in- 
evitable through nothing more than the 
policy of aid with implements of war. And 
this raises the second dread questicn. 

“I am certain the statements of Col. Robert 
R. McCormick will .ate highly with this com- 
mittee. He knows war-—-he fought in the 
Argonne. He handles great enterprises. He 
has almost unlimited sources of information 
at his command, and he maintains an in- 
teliigence service probably comparable to 
anything of its kind anywhere.” 

EUROPEAN CRUSADE COSTLY 

“Colonel McCormick has made an interest- 
ing analysis, showing that no more than a 
400-day crusade against Europe alone would 
cost us millions of lives and $400,000,000,000. 
You must remember our last crusade in 
Europe lasted more than 400 days—and the 
Allies of that day had more available man- 
power than today. 

“No words of mine can adequately condemn 
such a wastage of human life. But let us 
relate that financial cost to certain other 
facts and see what it would mean to the 
people remaining alive in this country. 








“The total value of our physical assets in 
1938 amounted to $388,421,000,000—which, 
incidentally, was $40,000,000,000 less than in 
1930. This includes everything—our farms, 
factories, utilities, railroads, buildings, homes, 
automobiles, radios, and even our shirts. 

“Now, compare this figure with Colonel Mc- 
Cormick’s $400,000,000,000 estimate for only a 
400-day crusade to Europe. The value of 
everything we own doesn’t add up to that 
figure. What is going to happen to us and 
our freedom? Is the official Washington hun- 
ger for power so great that it is even going 
to devour our shirts? 

“President Roosevelt has assured us that 
we are to be repaid for all the material we 
send across the seas—repaid by material or 
other products from the British Empire. 
Let’s see what that means.” 


REPAYMENT PLAN WRECKS LABOR 


“We have approximately 46,000,000 gain- 
fully employed people; of these, about 8,000,- 
000 are in Government, 11,000,000 profes- 
sional men and merchants, 8,000,000 in stores 
of one kind or another, all of whom, together 
with those not gainfully employed, are de- 
pendent on the wealth produced by 9,000,000 
in agriculture, and 10,000,000 in all types of 
manufacturing. 

“Nineteen million people are carrying 130,- 
000,000 people. The material well-being of 
130,000,000 Americans is dependent upon the 
production of the 19,000,000. 

“But what will those 19,000,000 be produc- 
ing when the twenty, forty, or fifty billion 
dollars’ worth of goods start rolling into this 
country in repayment of what was loaned or 
leased under this Nation's ‘Bankruptcy Act of 
1941’? 

“Is it realized that, as the parade of these 
foreign products marches by, we will be sit- 
ting on the sidelines, staring at idle fac- 
tories, stagnant farms, and unprecedented 
lines of unemployed men? 

“Will Britain, Greece, China, or some of 
our good neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, put us on their relief rolls? 

“Thus, the critical aspect of this situation, 
overlooked and lost sight of as it is, is the 
fact that in this so-called “lend-lease” aid 
program, with its repayment features, we are 
told we are lending materials. 

“But we are not—we are giving away Amer- 
ican labor 

“In short, a vote for the international 
policy exemplified in this bill, H. R. 1776, is 
a vote against all the things we are led to 
believe its enactment will defend. This 
policy is one which inevitably and ultimately 
operates against the defense, preservation, 
and salvation of these United States.” 


WHAT ARE WE UNDERWRITING? 


“I believe there will always be an England, 
even without any guaranty from us, But, 
will there always be, or must there always be 
a British Empire? Are we to underwrite its 
permanence in the name of the defense of 
this country—of democracy—or something? 

“Could, or would we have guaranteed the 
eternal existence of the Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Grecian, Roman, or French Empires? Who 
are we to underwrite Greece and China, or 
any other ccuntry the President may desig- 
nate as essential to our defense in accord 
with the terms of this bill? 

“Who are we to say to our neighbor, Can- 
ada—to Australasia, South Africa, New 
Zealand; to the hundreds of millions of 
people in India; or to the indentured labor 
or British East Indies—that they must for- 
ever remain within the confines of the 
British Empire? 

“Who are we to tell all the rest of the world 
to keep hands off these precious spots of 
earth? Have we the physical and moral 
strength and resources to undertake such a 
Gargantuan task, however romantic and de- 
lightful it might be to enthrone liberty every- 
where?” 
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DRUGGED BY WORDS 

“The people of this country have been 
drugged by powerful hypodermic shots of 
emotional words about defending America 
by again making the world safe for democ- 
racy and enthroning liberty and freedom 
everywhere. But nowhere have I seen or 
heard about an inventory or blueprint show- 
ing definitely and concretely what we've got, 
what we can do, and how we are going to go 
about doing it. 

“When Mr. Knudsen was in charge of pro- 
ducing automobiles, what did he do? He 
first took an inventory of what his company 
possessed and took stock of what he thought 
his company could do. 

“He went to his sales department and 
found out what it thought the public wanted 
in the way of automobiles. Then he sat 
down with his engineers and pored over blue- 
prints and models and conducted much plan- 
ning. When he was through and satisfied 
with what he thought his company could do, 
and what the public wanted, he took his 
plans to the production department and said: 
‘Boys, here’s what we want. Produce it.’ 

“And his company produced without any 
lost motion, confusion, waste, extravagance, 
or trouble or giving any more authority or 
power to anyone. Mr. Knudsen could quite 
possibly tell us that industrial production is 
not a matter of words of governmental flat, 
but a matter of knowledge and planning. 
Those who do the producing should know 
what they are producing, and why. Those 
who pay for that production should know 
exactly what they are paying for, and why.” 


THIS 1776 ANSWERS NO VITAL QUESTION 


“This bill, 1776, doesn’t answer one of these 
questions. It doesn’t tell us what, why, 
how much, or when. The President tells us 
the various kinds and types of freedom ‘we 
are committed’ to enthrone everywhere. But 
not in this bill or anywhere else are we 
told the details and long-range plans of at- 
taining this most commendable objective, 
or what we, who are supposed to pay the 
bill, will have to pay, or if we can or can’t. 

“Do we know how weak or how strong 
we are to undertake this program of de- 
fending America by underwriting the secu- 
rity of Great Britain, Greece, and China, 
and enthroning freedom everywhere? 

“In 1917 the vitality of our Nation was 
not strained almost to the breaking point 
as it is today by long, protracted internal 
stresses, economic and social maladjust- 
ments, and depression, nor with a debt bur- 
den against the national productive plant 
exceeding the total full exchange value of 
that plant. 

“At that time, and under more favorable 
conditions, we turned this country into an 
‘arsenal for democracy,’ and also established 
frontiers in foreign lands to achieve the 
same ends that some people would make 
our objective today—that is, to save democ- 
racy and freedom. 

“But we failed. Oh, yes, we were suc- 
cessful in our shortsighted lynch-mob tech- 
nique. We destroyed Kaiserism and the 
Potsdam gang. But then what? Sup- 
ported by our vast ‘arsenal for democracy’ 
of that day, we provided the world with 
less freedom and less liberty than it had 
before.” 


WILL WE FARE BETTER NOW THAN IN 1917? 

“Can we expect our current ‘arsenal for 
democracy’ to accomplish more and better 
things? Can our ‘arsenal’ of today turn our 
magic guns that will—this time—shoot de- 
mocracy and freedom into the other fellow 
and make it stick, no matter whether we use 
the guns, or Great Britain’ uses them, or 
whether they are sent to Britain, as they are 
today, under a fait accompli technique and 
policy, or under the provisions of this bill, 
1776? 

“The present state of world affairs proves 
that our ‘arsenal for democracy’ of 1917 and 
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1918 did not enthrone liberty and freedom 
everywhere for all time. True, we did de- 
stroy “kaiserism,” but in so doing we helped 
give the world nazi-ism, fascism, and com- 
munism. 


WHAT GUARANTIES CAN CONGRESS GIVE? 


“What guaranty can you gentlemen give 
that—in our present weakened economic con- 
dition—we can now enthrone liberty and 
freedom everywhere for all time? What 
guaranty can you give that our new ‘arsenal 
for democracy’ will not help produce some- 
thing even more dreadful and hateful than 
our previous ‘arsenal for democracy’ helped 
produce? 

“That is exactly what this ‘nation’s bank- 
rupting act of 1941’ is likely to do if you 
pass it. 

“There is no defense of these United States 
in this bill. 

“There is only the surety of world-wide 
war—disastrous public spending—and a 
crushing debt burden creating a dread situa- 
tion that history proves is met by inflation, 
repudiation, or, God forbid, revolution. 

“Must we face that? Mr. BLoom and mem- 
bers of this committee, the entire responsi- 
bility is yours.” 





Complete Authority on Board Ship Must 
Reside in Its Licensed Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1941 


ADDRESS BY DANIEL S. RING, DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION OF MARITIME PERSONNEL, 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by Daniel S. 
Ring, Director, Division of Maritime Per- 
sonnel, United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, before the Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association Sixty-fifth National 
Convention at the Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., on January 23, 1941. 

The subject matter of the address is 
related and pertinent to the discussion 
had on the floor of the House on Friday 
last, and which was precipitated by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DrrKsEn]. Since the subject 
matter is one which is soon to be can- 
vassed by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, I commend Mr. 
Ring’s address especially to the members 
of that distinguished committee for their 
consideration. 

The address follows: 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, and 
representatives of the membership of the 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, at 
your sixty-fifth national convention I ap- 
preciate very much the opportunity of ad- 
dressing you, and I bring with me from the 
Chairman of the United States Maritime 
Commission on behalf of the Commission the 
expressed hope that this will be a highly 
successful convention. 

Probably at no other time in the history of 
your organization have delegates gathered to 
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discuss problems of such gravity as those now 
confronting us, affecting as they do the se- 
curity of the Nation and the preservation of 
freedom. 

On an occasion such as this I feel very 
deeply the genuine privilege of being a citi- 
zen of this country. There are very few 
places in the world today where men may sit 
down in freedom to work out their own 
destinies. Except in a few scattered in- 
stances, their destinies are worked out for 
them by other men who have secured through 
deception and artifice the control of the 
governments under which those men live. 

It must be realized also that the plight of 
these enslaved workers of other lands has 
been largely due to their own negligence. 
Either they sat by and watched the power 
which was theirs trickle away without taking 
action, or they allowed themselves to be 
lulled into passivity by high-sounding 
phrases and word pictures which ultimately 
produced in them a fear of the consequences 
of taking any course other than to transfer 
the power which was theirs into the hands of 
those who would later use it against them. 

It is unnecessary to say that here where 
men still retain the God-given rights de- 
scribed in our basic organic law, there is a 
need for the greatest of vigilance to prevent 
a debacle paralleling that of workers in the 
totalitarian states. But, just as surely as the 
sun rises in the east and sets in the west, 
the same tragedy will happen here if those 
who have the rights of free speech and of free 
labor and free assembly fail to accept and 
discharge the responsibilities which such 
rights bring with them. 

Tnese responsibilities are directly linked 
with the duties attending any status in life. 
A failure to perform the duties entrusted to 
us by reason of our position in society will 
produce, first, a disintegration of our society 
and, second, a change in the status of all 
members thereof. 

You, above all of the groups in this coun- 
try, should most deeply understand this, for 
with you, especially in your work aboard 
ships, the word authority takes on a real and 
tangible significance. Licensed officers, under 
the master, are the instruments of authority 
at sea. Unlike supervisory forces in any other 
industry, they are not merely supervisors 
representing employers but men who, through 
their licenses and their positions, hold a 
commission as officers of government. 

Ashore, the factory or the plant is directed 
by supervisory forces who are solely and 
wholly the representatives of employers. Law 
and ordes is preserved by the local authorities 
to whom the Government has entrusted these 
duties. At sea, however, both of these func- 
tions are merged in the supervisory person- 
nel. The result is that a licensed officer is 
charged not only with the duty of super- 
vising the performance of work as a repre- 
sentative of the employer but also with main- 
taining law and order on shipboard as a 
representative of the Government which a 
ship must have as soon as it departs from the 
jurisdiction of shore authorities. It must be 
recognized that each function of the licensed 
Officer is equally important, equally essential 
to the welfare of the merchant marine—the 
function from the purely employment angle 
and the function from the governmental 
angle. Unless we recognize this fact, we may 
well find the very basis for orderly existence 
on shipboard being washed down the scup- 
pers. At the risk of being redundant, there- 
fore, I again emphasize that it is the duty of 
a licensed officer, as the representative of 
his employer, to see to it that the work of 
his subordinates is properly performed and 
that it is an equally important duty of a 
licensed officer, as a representative of orderly 
government, tc see to it that his subordinates 
are trustworthy, and loyal to the government 
under whose flag the ship sails. 

Let’s look more closely into the need for 
authority among men. Ever since the first 
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faint advances of civilization it has been the 
setting up and the recognition of authority 
which has been the basis on which civilization 
existed. First, it was the family, with a patri- 
arch or a matriarch, who was vested with 
authority. Then it was the tribe. Then it 
was the state. Then the nation. Then an 
empire. Authority, its recognition and proper 
exercise, was at the very basis of every exist- 
ence of civilized society. It has always meant 
that the individual gave up some of his very 
personal rights in subordinating himself to 
the general authority for the benefit of the 
whole group. 

Ashore it is inconceivable for a group of 
men to live together without the existence of 
some sort of authority. The authority ashore 
which operates to preserve peace and good 
order generally is vested in persons other 
than the employer of labor. 

At sea, then, where there is no separate local 
authority at the beck and call of those need- 
ing its protection to preserve law and order, 
the fact that there is an ever-present com- 
mon hazard, which must always be kept at a 
minimum, makes it infinitely more impor- 
tant than on shore that authority of superiors 
must be recognized. 

I need not go further into this with you— 
because above all others—you surely appre- 
ciate the reality of the common hazard of the 
sea. To you it is a real thing. So also must 
be the recognition of lawful authority aboard 
vessel. 

No words ever spoken about the sea are 
more appropriate to the present situation 
than the clarion phrases of Andrew Furuseth, 
as set forth in his Message to Seamen at the 
time of the World War. 

Listen to these words and ponder on the 
emphasis that present conditions and perils 
place on them today: 

“Remember that under the American flag 
you are a free man. Remember that with 
freedom comes _ responsibility. Remember 
always, that at sea you are an individual part 
of the crew of the vessel. Remember that at 
sea you are under the law arising from the 
common danger—‘the common hazard.’ This 
commands self-sacrifice and the duty to obey 
all lawful orders, to do it promptly and effi- 
ciently. Upon this depends the safety of 
the vessel, the safety of the passengers, the 
cargo, and the crew—your shipmates and 
your own. 

“In a safe harbor you are under the law 
of freedom. Your body belongs to yourself. 
The estimate in which we are held by our 
fellow men depends mostly upon the use we 
make of that, which is admittedly our own. 

“When we shall have learned to do our 
duty at sea and to nobly use our freedom in 
port, we shall have earned and shall receive 
the respect of our fellow men.” 

I have gone into detail in this respect be- 
cause I want to emphasize what I believe 
is a very serious and pressing situation in 
our merchant marine. There is no doubt 
that all of you have heard, and many of you 
know, of elements who are going to sea whose 
interests are diametrically opposed to the in- 
terests of the sort of democracy under which 
we live. From one end of the country to 
the other have come demands for purges; 
remedies by the scores have been presented 
to the Government for ridding the merchant 
marine of those elements whose first inter- 
ests are identical with the interests of totali- 
tarian powers. These remedies suggest every- 
thing from militarizing the merchant marine 
to the creation of an Ogpu which will ferret 
out subversive elements. 

There is no doubt that dictatorial nations 
need the terrorizing force of an Ogpu 
to maintain the status of serfdom insofar as 
their workers are concerned. By fear and 
terror they regiment the workers in a scheme 
of enforced labor. Any time you analyze the 
set-up of a totalitarian power you always 
find ai Ogpu or its equivalent. And it may 
well be said that they need them. 
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We need no Ogpu here. Those who will 
maintain free government will be those who 
discharge their duties and responsibilities 
with thoroughness, sincerity, and zeal. That 
this requires courage, self-sacrifice, and a 
singular devotion to duty cannot be gain- 
said. That an easier course is to proceed 
with passivity and not to accept the respon- 
sibilities nor fully to discharge the duties 
that fall to our lot in our respective walks 
in life appears to be true, but we have a 
stark and tragic example of what occurs to 
a democracy when there is a failure on the 
part of its people, in whatever walk of life 
they are, to accept real responsibility and to 
be punctilious in the discharge of duty. 
The happiest, gayest, freest people that con- 
tinental Europe knew were the French. They 
stood idly by, however, and saw their de- 
mocracy eaten away at its roots by sub- 
versive elements, and to the failure of 
France’s people in their regular daily voca- 
tions to act as the police force for their own 
freedom may be ascribed the fact that today 
France no longer is a free power. 

It can happen here. I doubt if it will. I 
believe that our people are sufficiently cog- 
nizant of their responsibilities and the terri- 
ble price that must be paid for a failure to 
accept the same and to discharge the duties 
that flow from responsibilities to prevent 
such a happening. 

That brings us to the heart of the problem 
confronting us. When all these panaceas 
that I spoke of were pouring into Washing- 
ton to save.the merchant marine from sub- 
versive activity, a group of those familiar 
with the problems of the sea and of employ- 
ment on the sea went to work to analyze the 
causes and the best remedies under a de- 
mocracy for the protection of this important 
industry which is an essential factor in the 
preservation of our national life. After all 
was said and done, it became crystal clear 
that the maritime industry had well within 
its own grasp the complete solution to the 
problems confronting it. 

There is no one who doubts the loyalty of 
licensed officers, as a whole, to the United 
States. Here and there, just as anywhere 
else, there may be a bad egg amongst them, 
but they are regarded by all as Americans 
heart and soul, who can be trusted to defend 
to the best of their ability the institutions 
of this free land. All that is needed is a 
proper appreciation of this fact and a proper 
enforcement or recognition, if you please, of 
the authority that must accompany the re- 
sponsibility of the licensed officer, in order 
to preserve the American merchant marine 
intact against the activities of subversive 
groups. 

The solution to the problem is simplicity 
itself 

To insure a safe and loyal American mer- 
chant marine then, the foundation stone 
must be a complete appreciation of the fact 
that authority on board ship is entrusted to 
those who sail with licenses. The next step 
must be complete support by shipowner and 
government of that authority when it is law- 
fully exercised. 

In effecting this, a national government 
that has enacted laws for the protection of 
labor must also recognize in the administra- 
tion of such labor laws that, as previously 
stated, a unique condition exists with respect 
to those who work at sea; that a man who 
could create purely a labor problem ashore 
by the discharge of a subordinate may, at 
sea, be taking such an act because of his 
obligation as a representative of government; 
that such an act ashore may be completely 
cognizable as a labor problem, but that such 
an act at sea may very well be a matter of 
ship government which should in no way be 
regarded as a labor problem. 

There is ample legal authority for this 
viewpoint. A circuit court of appeals for 
the Federal Government in July 1938 issued 





the dictum that the prime obligation of a 
shipowner and a master is to insure that a 
vessel into which lives and property go will 
be safe and seaworthy, and that an essential 
element in the safety and seaworthiness of 
a vessel is the trustworthiness of a crew as 
a unit. In making that decision with respect 
to a case in which a master refused to re- 
employ men who had engaged in a sit-down 
strike, although admitting that each and 
every man affected was capable and efficient 
as an individual, it was held that the master 
was well within his rights because he did 
not feel they were trustworthy as a unit. 

The decision was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court and the United States 
Supreme Court refused to disturb this dictum 
by denying an application to review the rul- 
ing of the circuit court of appeals. 

We did not wish to embark upon a vision- 
ary solution to the subversive problem con- 
fronting the American merchant marine 
without knowing conclusively what could or 
could not be done in a down-to-earth, prac- 
tical manner. The Maritime Commission, to 
insure that its beliefs in this respect were 
founded on an actual present factual basis, 
sent two members of its staff to all coasts to 
make a survey along these lines. 

These representatives found, from talking 
frankly to the men who knew most about this 
subject—the licensed officers of our merchant 
marine—that there would be a readiness and 
willingness on the part of those licensed offi- 
cers, provided they got proper backing from 
their employers and their Government, and 
their own organizations, to see to it that the 
men who sail American ships are not Ameri- 
cans in name only but are loyal to their 
Government, trustworthy in the discharge of 
their duties, and reliable in emergencies. 

Such procedure has been definitely adopted 
as our approach to the solution of the prob- 
lem of combating subversive activities on 
American ships. We are definitely committed 
to urge that the master of a vessel and the 
licensed officers to whom he delegates his 
authority will have the right to select the 
crews who serve under them; to accept those 
whom they know to be competent, efficient, 
reliable, and trustworthy as loyal Americans 
and to refuse to select those respecting whom 
they do not have such an assurance. Rep- 
resentatives of shipowners have indicated 
that they will respect and give their full and 
unequivocable support to such a procedure. 
The Maritime Commission, insofar as any 
vessels coming under its authority are con- 
cerned, has assured the owners of those ves- 
sels that so long as they observe this pro- 
cedure, they, in turn, will have the complete 
backing of the Government. 

When discussing this proposition I have 
been confronted with only two objections 
which at first blush seem to carry any weight 
at all. The first was that to take such a 
step might contravene provisions of existing 
collective-bargaining agreements. I have 
checked into the existing collective-bargain- 
ing agreements, and I find that among the 
unlicensed personnel of the union affiliated 
with the same organization with which your 
national association is affiliated, there can be 
no question of any contravention of an exist- 
ing collective-bargaining agreement in this 
respect. In fact, the agreement itself sup- 
ports, by its terms, exactly the same propc- 
sition which I am advancing. It says: 

“Whenever an employee furnished by the 
union is deemed unsatisfactory to the com- 
pany, the company shall promptly notify the 
union of its decision not to accept and the 
union agrees promptly to furnish a replace- 
ment.” 

On the west coast unlicensed unions agree 
to furnish “capable, competent, and satisfac- 
tory employees.” They also agree that the 
employers shall have the right, “in their dis- 
cretion, to reject men furnished who are con- 
sidered unsuitable and unsatisfactory,” and 
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with this is coupled the requirement that the 
union will furnish prompt replacements, and 
also the requirement that in rejecting anyone 
furnished by the union, a statement in writ- 
ing to the union of the reason for rejection 
will be given. By the terms of the agreement, 
so long as the reason is based on the unsatis- 
factory character of those rejected, and is so 
stated in writing, .the requisite conditions 
seem to be met. 

Remember that this contract gives the em- 
ployers the complete discretion to determine 
the suitability and satisfactory nature of the 
prospective employee and binds the union 
upon written notice to show that such dis- 
cretion has been used to furnish prompt 
replacements. 

The second phase of the first objection 
centers around preferential employment that 
is provided for members of many organiza- 
tions of unlicensed personnel by their collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. There is no in- 
tention whatsoever of abrogating any such 
arrangement lawfully arrived at by putting 
into effect the procedure above outlined. 
While the master, through the licensed offi- 
cers to whom he delegates authority for the 
purpose must, under the conception of his 
authority here advanced, have the right to 
accept or reject prospective employees, those 
to whom he first must give consideration 
under the existing status of the agreements 
are those who are members of organizations 
having preferential employment agreements. 

The second objection was that the master 
and his licensed officers might use such 
power for the purpose of “union busting” 
and blacklisting those especially active in 
organization work. 

A greater calumny against the unionism of 
licensed officers, who are just as good and 
just as sincere union men as any of the un- 
licensed personnel, would be difficult to im- 
agine. Does anyone expect them to be false 
to the precepts of unionism which they em- 
brace? One must, if one is to credit the sin- 
cerity of such an objection as is here raised. 
We all know that the majority of men sail- 
ing ships in licensed positions are members 
of some labor organization, and when this is 
realized, the objection that is put forth that 
they would make dastardly use of the author- 
ity which is given them to break up organi- 
zations similar in set-up to the unions to 
which they have obligated themselves, falls 
flat as a pancake. 

If, under any conceivable scheme, the au- 
thority thus given licensed officers to use for 
the benefit of the American merchant ma- 
rine should be prostituted by them to frus- 
trate the free right of men to join labor or- 
ganizations of their own choice and to main- 
tain such organizations, I bring you the as- 
surance that the Maritime Commission and 
the Government of the United States would 
insist upon the most drastic action being 
taken against such charlatans. 

I am coming before you, therefore, to put 
squarely up to you the question of your pro- 
cedure in this regard. I ask that you in this 
convention definitely indicate to your Gov- 
ernment how you feel about this. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not here 
as a representative of one of those totalitarian 
governments would be here—as a government 
agent attempting in any way to tell you what 
to do. Please do not construe anything I say 
to imply that you must take one course and 
reject another. You are free men. You are 
entitled to take any action you deem proper. 
The law of this Nation gives you its protection 
in banding together to advance your interests 
on a parity with the investors and their 
representatives who have banded together to 
set up and operate the companies for which 
you work. 

The fact that you have here in this country 
the freedom which you are today enjoying 
brings with it an obligation just as substan- 
tial as the benefits you enjoy. That obliga- 
tion ig to see to it that the interests of the 
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Nation which provides you with freedom are 
protected to the ultimate degree. I said 
before that a democracy needs no Ogpu. I 
mean it. The people of a democracy are the 
guardians of their own liberty, and they will 
hold that liberty only so long as they see to 
it that no inimical interests are allowed to 
transfer free and democratic processes to 
dictatorial hands. 

I would be remiss, indeed, to close without 
saying a word of the splendid associations 
which I have enjoyed during the past year 
with many of your representatives, and with- 
out thanking them publicly for the coopera- 
tion which they have always afforded my 
office, and for the patience with which they 
have waited at times for governmental red 
tape to become unscrambled. Whenever 
there was anything to be done in behalf of 
your Government, your national president, 
Mr. Hogan, your national secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. Jones, have always shown themselves 
eager to do whatever they properly could do 
within the sphere of their office and within 
the scope of their authority. I want you to 
know that the entire Maritime Commission 
appreciates the sincerity of purpose and the 
high plane upon which your organization has 
been operating, as evidenced in all of its con- 
tacts with you, and I again thank you for the 
opportunity of talking to you at your conven- 
tion and for the freedom which I have felt 
to go frankly and sincerely to the root of a 
very vexing problem. Thank you very much. 
All of us in Washington wish your organiza- 
tion, and each of you personally, during the 
trying days ahead, fair weather and a safe 
voyage. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Alaska 
is one of the few spots left in the Amer- 
ican domain which still can be made 
available for large-scale settlement. It 
is more than 70 years now Since Alaska 
became part of our country, and yet only 
very insignificant and most unsatisfac- 
tory efforts were made to colonize the 
Territory and make it habitable. 

In spite of the fact that only very re- 
cently this country suffered from a tre- 
mendous business depression, which af- 
fected all classes of our population, and 
which ordinarily would result in a large- 
scale settlement of new lands, Alaska still 
remains what it was 70 years ago, a virgin 
territory, sparsely populated, and with all 
its natural resources still in their infancy. 

The bill which I introduced in the 
House the other day, H. R. 2791, seeks to 
accomplish a double purpose of settling 
Alaska with desirable people and utiliz- 
ing unfilled immigration quotas for that 
purpose. 


As I pointed out in my bill, Alaska not 
only offers a haven of refuge for those 
immigrants who cannot qualify for ad- 
mission to the United States under our 
existing laws because of quota limitations, 
but particularly Alaska has become a very 
valuable outpost for this country for na- 
tional defense. 

It is apparent that the small popula- 
tion of Alaska with its slightly less than 
600,000 square miles of area makes it diffi- 
cult to defend and is therefore a danger 
to the entire continent of the United 
States. It is therefore more than neces- 
sary to strengthen this vital link in our 
chain of defenses if this large Territory 
be settled by a group of people who will 
be animated with the strongest possible 
desire to defend our country at that point. 

An economic advantage to this coun- 
try will, of course, result by the creation 
of a permanent colony for consumption 
of goods, so that a great deal of our sur- 
plus or manufactured products which now 
is seeking a market will find such a mar- 
ket in Alaska. 

It is, of course, most important for us 
to produce within our own territory cer- 
tain products which are now imported 
from other countries and which are es- 
sential to our industries. It is clear that 
Alaska has its economic resources still 
untapped, and a proper development of 
the country will surely make it possible 
to bring about a natural surplus of those 
goods which this country needs and which 
at present we are obliged to import from 
other countries. 

Fortunately, there is no necessity for 
any change in the quota system which 
now prevails in our immigration laws in 
order to accomplish a successful coloni- 
zation of Alaska. For the past 6 years 
there has been a large accumulation of 
unused immigration quotas which if used 
for this purpose wil’ make it more than 
possible to fulfill the colonization needs 
of Alaska. My bill therefore proposes 
that such accumulated unused quota 
numbers shall be declared available for 
this purpose, and that if the authorities 
are satisfied that the persons who apply 
for admission into Alaska have never 
engaged in subversive activities in their 
own lands but that they have lost their 
citizenship rights in their own countries 
and have given up all allegiance to any 
other power, that they had been law 
abiding and engaged in productive enter- 
prises and are willing to continue such 
activities in their respective trades or pro- 
fessions, or in any other pursuit which 
vhey may find possible to follow, they 
shall be allowed to enter Alaska. 

The bill further provides that any such 
person admitted to Alaska shall not be 
permitted to emigrate to continental 
United States for at least 5 years from 
the date of his arrival in Alaska, and 
further that no increase in the present 
quota limitations shall be made as a re- 
sult of this bill. I therefore propose in 
my bill to do two things: First, to open 
up Alaska to intensive colonization; and, 
second, to take care of unused quota num- 
bers for the purpose of enabling bona 
fide immigrants with a good background 
to become residents of Alaska and estab- 
lish their homes there. 

The Alaskan project is particularly 
fitted for colonization because at the 
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present time only 60,000 persons reside 
in the entire territory. Remember this 
territory occupies an area of almost one- 
fifth of the size of the entire continent 
of the United States, and yet the popula- 
tion there is not even large enough to 
fill a couple of square blocks in the many 
areas of our large cities. Is there, there- 
fore, no real reason why this territory 
should not be developed, and if anyone 
can possibly develop it, would it not be 
the hard-working refugee who has no 
other place to go, and who can easily be 
persuaded to make his home in this large 
unoccupied area? 

We have all read recently about the 
intensified program of brutal massacres 
and destruction which the master of Eu- 
rope, as he now calls himself, has pre- 
pared for those who oppose his power. 
The master of Europe wishes to see 
to it that none but devoted slaves of his 
regime remain to perpetuate his system 
of hatred and oppression, of which he has 
given the world so many examples during 
the 8 years of his power. Only recently 
Rumania became the locale of his blood- 
thirsty activities. Between four to six 
thousand persons were killed in Bucha- 
rest alone in the last few days, while the 
total for the whole country was some- 
where between nine to twelve thousand. 
In the killing of these persons no distinc- 
tion was made of race or creed, although, 
of course, the bulk of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Rumania was particularly singled 
out for destruction. But it was not only 
Jews who were killed. Anyone who op- 
possed the regime of the new leader of 
that country found that quick work was 
made of his opposition and that very soon 
his life was added to the thousands of 
others whose existence was destroyed. 

In the story of European persecutions 
perhaps a few thousand more or less 
make no difference, but in our desire to 
be humanitarians and at the same time 
develop the resources of the United 
States, I believe that this is just a sample 
of the type of immigrant who would 
come to bring their ability, devotion, and 
love of home to settle in Alaska. 

Alaska is the northernmost outpost 
of the United States, and therefore 
equaliy distant from that portion of this 
country which has been usually consid- 
ered the manufacturing part of the 
United States. By establishing manu- 
facturers in industries in the northwest, 
we will bring about a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the life’s activities through- 
out the United States. On the other 
hand, the fact that the population of 
Alaska is so small, there will be no ob- 
jection on the part of the people who 
now live in Alaska to see their number 
augmented by this new colonization. 
There are no cities in Alaska, nor are 
there communities. there sufficiently 
large to develop into slums, or become the 
breeding ground of a wasteful proletariat. 
Quite the opposite, the inhabitants of 
Alaska are accustomed to their rugged 
independence and the eking out of 4 
living in pursuits which stimulate the 
efforts of the individual and prevent his 
becoming a cog in a wheel of a merciless 
industrial] regime. 

I am sure that the type of immigrant 
who will develop as a result of this colo- 
nization will be creditable in every respect 
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to the pioneer fathers of this country, 
and will continue to promote by his own 
life and activities the spirit of American 
independence. 

For the benefit of this House, let me 
present to you this brief analysis of the 
climate and topography of Alaska. 

Despite its northern latitude, Alaska 
has a milder climate than countries sit- 
uated in the same parallels, as, for exam- 
ple, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and one- 
third of Russia. Due to the proximity 
of the Japan Current, the temperatures 
in Alaska are surprisingly mild, though 
they differ in various parts of the Terri- 
tory. Except for the towns farthest 
north, such as Nome, Coal Harbor, and 
Anchorage, the temperatures do not dif- 
fer considerably from those prevailing in 
Minnesota, or North Dakota, or in the 
United States. 

There are, of course, variations in cli- 
mate in the three principal regions: On 
the southern coast there is a mild win- 
ter, a cool summer, a heavy rainfall; in 
the north interior, near Fairbanks, there 
are cold winters, warm summers, and 
light precipitation; the Arctic region has 
cold winters and cool summers and only 
a slight precipitation. 

In the Matanuska colony, which is in 
the midst of the largest agricultural area 
in Alaska, a record taken over 19 years 
shows that the average January tem- 
perature is 12 degrees above zero, as com- 
pared with Minneapolis, Minn., which has 
13 degrees; the July average for the same 
period is 58 degrees. 

The growing season for agricultural 
crops is also as long as that prevailing in 
the northern part of the United States. 
For example, in the Matanuska area the 
growing season extends from May 24 to 
September 10, 108 days, whereas in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., it is 110 days. 

(b) Population: In October 1929 there 
were 59,278 persons living in Alaska. 
Thirty-three percent of the population, 
19.304 individuals, lived in southeastern 
Alaska, adjacent to British Columbia. 
Thirty thousand of the Alaskan inhabit- 
ants are Eskimo Indians. Most of the 
existing inhabitants of Alaska are labor- 
ers; very few are devoted to commercial 
or other middle-class occupations. The 
population is also characterized by a high 
ratio of men to women. 

(c) Size of the Territory: Alaska covers 
an area of 586,000 square miles, about one- 
fifth the size of the continental United 
States. Of this at least 65,000 square 
miles can be cleared and cultivated. Very 
little of it has thus far been productively 
used for agriculture. In addition, 35,000 
square miles are suitable for grazing. 

(d) Regional characteristics: Alaska 
may be divided into six regions, according 
to climate, vegetation, and resources: 

(1) Southeastern Alaska: This is the 
section of the Territory adjacent to 
British Columbia. It is about 400 miles 
long, covered with rich forests and hav- 
ing mild winters, cool summers, and 
heavy precipitation. Because of its ac- 
cessibility to the United States, and the 
favorable climate, it is the most highly 
populated section of Alaska, and contains 
most of the industry of the Territory. 
The mountains descend precipitously 
into the sea and form fjords. Agricul- 
ture is carried on in the alluvial valleys 
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surrounding these fjords. But the prin- 
cipal industries at present are fisheries, 
extraction of minerals, and lumbering. 
It is also becoming an important recrea- 
tional area. Most of the population is 
at present employed in the salmon and 
halibut industries. 

(2) South central Alaska: This region 
is to the north of southeastern Alaska 
and is similar to the latter area in physi- 
ography, vegetation, and climate. How- 
ever, here the valleys are larger and 
agriculturally more productive. There is 
less lumber, and the most important 
present industry is the extraction of 
minerals. The Kennicott copper mines 
are located at Copper River; and the 
well-known Matanuska agricultural set- 
tlement near Anchorage is in this area. 
There are great potential farm lands in 
the Kenai Peninsula and undeveloped 
mineral and fisheries resources through- 
out the area. Although south-central 
Alaska is more difficult of access than 
the southeastern region, the steamships 
from Seattle make frequent calls, and 
there is a 500-mile railroad beginning at 
Seward on the coast and extending to 
Fairbanks in the interior. Moreover, 
there is a regional highway—the Rich- 
ardson Highway—which extends from 
the coast to Fairbanks. In size of popu- 
lation this south-central region is second 
to the southeastern. 

(3) Southwestern Alaska: This region 
comprises the Britol Bay and Aleutian 
Islands areas. It is rugged and popu- 
lated mainly by Eskimos. The summers 
are wet and foggy and the winters are 
uncomfortable. The principal towns in 
this region are Kodiak and Unalaska. 
The chief industry is fishing. 

(4) The Yukon region: This region is 
well into the interior of Alaska. Its 
principal industry is the extraction of 
gold and its largest town is Fairbanks, 
the terminus of The Alaskan Railway. 
The temperatures are rather extreme 
and the rainfall is light, except in the 
western part. In the Tanana Valley 
there are large potential agricultural 
lands. 

(5) Seward Peninsula: This region is in 
the north of Alaska on the Bering Sea. 
The principal town is Nome, but the de- 
velopment of this area is handicapped by 
the fact that transportation by boat is 
impossible except during 4 months of the 
year, and that winters are long and cold. 
The principal industry here is gold ex- 
traction. 

(6) The Arctic slope: This region is the 
most remote and the most difficult for 
white settlers. The Office of Indian Af- 
fairs is anxious to leave it unsettled as a 
reserve for the native Eskimo population. 

Estimates as to how many people 
Alaska can really support or how many 
people can profitably settle there vary, 
but it is generally accepted that Alaska 
could support a potential population of 
3,000,000 people. Certainly, this may be 
considered the minimum population 
which can find their livelihood in Alaska 
if the resources of this country are fully 
developed. If we compare Alaska with 
other countries of similar latitude, par- 
ticularly the Scandinavian Peninsula and 
Finland, we find that the same area in 
Europe embraces a population of some 
12,000,000. Finland, for example, has a 
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population of three and one-half million; 
Norway, a population of almost 3,000,000; 
and Sweden, about 6,000,000. Of course, 
it will take a long time for Alaska to reach 
this population, but, as I said before, 
Alaska can easily be counted upon to be- 
come the home of 3,000,000 people. 

Now let us say a word about the re- 
sources of Alaska. It is true that the 
agricultural resources of Alaska cannot 
be developed too strongly, for the reason 
that if it were Alaska could not supply a 
market in this country which is already 
preempted by our Western States. It is 
therefore necessary for Alaska to co- 
ordinate an agricultural development 
with an industrial development. Should 
that be done, Alaska, of course, will 
become as prosperous as the rest of 
our country can possibly be. You must 
not forget, however, that at least for some 
time to come Alaska will not be self- 
sustaining. At present, with a popula- 
tion of some 60,000, Alaska imports more 
than $5,000,000 worth of products which 
can be produced in Alaska proper, like 
meats, milk, butter, cheese, and vege- 
tables, all of which can be produced in 
the Territory. Nearly $1,000,000 worth of 
fresh and canned fruit is imported every 
year into Alaska, and some of it, of 
course, can also be raised locally. 

The two principal regions for agricul- 
tural settlement are the southeastern and 
south central regions, and if these re- 
gions are allowed to go into industrial 
cultivation of land, the rest of Alaska 
could then be used for the development of 
industries. 

It should be stated at the outset that 
Alaska has never been adequately 
mapped, especially as regards the vege- 
tative cover. Alaska has very extensive 
forest lands. The forests consist of 
heavy, dense stands of conifers, princi- 
pally western hemlock and Sitka spruce, 
intermixed with some western red and 
Alaska cedar. The forest has an almost 
tropical density of trees and underbrush. 
It extends from the edge of tidewater to 
altitudinal limits of about 2,750 feet in 
the southern and 2,000 feet in the north- 
ern sections. However, good timber 
rarely extends inland more than 5 miles, 
except along a few large stream valleys. 
A vast network of sheltered navigable 
waterways renders a large portion of the 
area readily accessible, and it is estimated 
that 75 percent of the timber of usable 
quality lies within 21 miles of the ocean. 
It is estimated that there is in this area 
alone over 21,000,600 acres of timber, of 
which at least 4,000,000 acres is of com- 
mercial value. Most of the forest prod- 
ucts and timber taken from this area 
are now consumed locally by the fishing 
and mining industries and for local pur- 
pcses. 

There is therefore this possible de- 
velopment, and, of course, it can be seen 
how many people can find their suste- 
nance by an intensive cultivation of the 
forests in Alaska. 

We must not forget the mineral re- 
sources of Alaska, which have as yet 
been tapped only to a very small extent. 

In 1936 the annual production was 
valued at well over $23,000,000. The 
principal mineral products are gold and 
copper. But silver, platinum, lead, tin, 
coal, oil, marble, and other minerals are 
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found. However, less than half of 
Alaska has been surveyed for mineral 
products, even in an exploratory fashion, 
by technical agencies. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation already has in- 
vestigated the possibility of granting 
loans for their development. Coal de- 
posits are found in the Matanuska Val- 
ley principally, and oil seepages have 
been discovered and exploratory wells 
have been drilled south of Seward. Cop- 
per also has been produced in large 
quantities in the Seward region, south- 
central] Alaska, as well as in the south- 
eastern section. Gold, the principal 
mineral of Alaska, is being produced near 
the Matanuska Valley section and in the 
northern part of southeastern Alaska. 
Placer reserves of gold are distributed in 
large numbers throughout the northern 
part of Alaska near Fairbanks and the 
terminus of the railroad. 

In estimating the mineral reserves of 
Alaska, however, it is well to remember 
the caution expressed by the National 
Resources Committee that the potential 
mineral wealth cannot be adequately de- 
scribed because of the lack of geologic 
investigation. But with regard to gold, 
although most of the present production 
in Alaska is obtained through placer op- 
erations, the consensus of opinion of 
those geologists most familiar with the 
mineral resources of the Territory is that 
the reserves of gold in the lodes by far 
exceed those in the placers. And these 
lode-producing areas have not ade- 
quately been explored. 

The fisheries of Alaska have been high- 
ly developed and exploited for the past 
50 years. 

This exploitation has in some cases 
operated to deplete the aquatic resources 
of the country, but now efforts of con- 
servation are in operation, and yet, with- 
out depletion, the aquatic resources of 
Alaska can, nevertheless, still be developed 
to a great extent. The problem generally 
is not so much to secure cargoes of fish 
but to market the product when obtained. 
Cod, halibut, herring, and salmon exist 
in abundance in Alaskan waters. The 
salmon production alone amounted to 
8,437,603 cases in 1936; 117 canneries were 
in operation in Alaska in that year. 

However, the sparse population of the 
Territory and the highly seasonal nature 
of the more important fisheries requires 
the importation each year to Alaska of 
large numbers of fishermen, cannery 
workers, and others from the United 
States. This importation has caused 
great concern to the local workers, and 
the Federal Government is making efforts 
to prevent contract labor in the fisheries 
industry. 

The number of Alaskan inhabitants 
employed in the fisheries industry is con- 
stantly increasing. It would increase 
much more rapidly if the importation 
of seasonal oriental workers from the 
United States were stopped. The table 
below indicates the growing nature of the 
fisheries industry in Alaska: 

Number of employees in the Alaskan fisheries 
industry, 1933-36 


Year: Number 
MC ntpitnenemanenigeta tien eae 21, 695 
se enc cddckn Gin euidaes 26, 190 
I esi nik tines tame each ava tant 22, 620 
is skp citnten an eticeangcaminnimeaelian 30, 383 
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The fur industry of Alaska is of great 
importance. 

The export of fur skins from Alaska 
in the fiscal year 1936 brought $2,264,467 
and made this industry the third most 
valuable to the. country from an export 
point of view. This annual production 
of furs is the means of livelihood for 
about 8,000 trappers, a substantial ma- 
jority of whom are natives or of native 
extraction. Fur farming is becoming 
also an important and valuable indus- 
try. Blue-fox ranching, particularly on 
the various islands of the Aleutian group 
and on some of the smaller islands in 
southeastern Alaska, has become a well- 
established industry. Moreover, the pro- 
duction of silver fox and minks has been 
begun on a relatively smaller scale. The 
climate of Alaska is, of course, well 
adapted to the raising of fur animals, 
and the pelts produced are known to be 
of excellent quality. Moreover, the basic 
food for many of the animals is fish, 
which in Alaska is plentiful and cheap. 
Although fur farming is of compara- 
tively recent origin, the principal prob- 
lems in connection with the creation of 
. one industry lie in the marketing 

eid. ; 

I have given these facts to the House 
in a rather brief summary to illustrate 
the point which I have made in the be- 
ginning of my address. I feel that with 
the development of Alaska and its es- 
tablishment as a point of colonization, 
we shall have helped the cause of our 
national defense, which is so uppermost 
in our minds at the present time, and 
we shall have gone a long way toward 
making this last outpost of our country a 
place for hardy pioneers to develop, to 
cherish, and to make a home of, 
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Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, it may be 
of use and interest to have available a 
statement covering furs produced in Alas- 
ka in the year 1940. Most of the infor- 
mation contained herein is based upon 
records of the Alaska Game Commission, 
which is charged with the enforcement 
in Alaska of the laws relating to fur and 
game generally, but which has no juris- 
diction or supervision over the fur seals 
of the Pribilof Islands. The data herein 
contained with relation to seals is ob- 
tained from the Alaska Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior. 

During the calendar year of 1940 the 
value of furs shipped from Alaska, in- 
cluding fur seals, totaled $3,258,533. 
Increases were noted in the number of 
muskrats taken in 1940, the number of 
pelts shipped being 453,330, the largest 
catch recorded since 1932. Shipment of 
9,626 martens, valued at $308,032, also 
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helped to swell the total and to com- 
pensate for an extremely poor catch of 
red, cross, and silver foxes. 

By act of the Alaska Territorial leg- 
islature, there is a bounty of $20 apiece 
on wolves and coyotes. In spite of 
bounty payments, the coyote catch con- 
tinued to increaSe; 2,080 coyote pelts 
were shipped from the Territory, as com- 
pared to 1,507 during the previous year. 
It is obvious that if wolves and coyotes 
in Alaska are not controlled, the other 
game animals will materially decrease in 
number, and therefore it is of the utmost 
importance to find some effective way of 
controlling, if not exterminating, those 
predatory animals in Alaska. 

Arctic white foxes showed a Slight in- 
crease, 4,622 pelts being shipped from the 
Territory in 1940, as against 4,187 during 
the previous year. Mink shipments in- 
creased from 42,883 pelts in 1939 to 43,702 
in 1940. 

Alaska furs declined slightly in value 
on the market during the past year, but 
this was more than offset by the increase 
in the number of furs caught, which 
amounted to 565,553 peltries, as com- 
pared to a previous 15-year average of 
392,000. 

In order that an idea may be had of 
the relative values of the different kinds 
of furs taken in Alaska, the following 
table is submitted: 






























o Average Total 
Species Number value value 
_ ——! 
ear: 
Black or glacier___- 158 $2. 00 $318 
PI ibe dealeihisictacstnen 62 27. 00 1, 674 
OOO. 3 in. cacsncn<s 14, 630 18. 00 263, 340 
ON tel neeiainaciniels 2, 080 5. 00 10, 400 
Fox: 
nO 35. fess 9, 031 7.00 63, 217 
er 1, £01 13. 00 19, 513 
RE IR 632 27. 00 17, 064 
MEN ohh ashe 4, 622 13. 50 62, 397 
SR Sean entie 7, 598 27. 50 208, 945 
EE, cle nett indgnemannes 270 .10 27 
RE Shas: dbetcmask 1, 698 43. 50 73, 863 
BRO ci accienanaae 1, 196 . 50 £98 
Ti cc 9, 626 32. 00 308, 032 
ee idee oul 43, 702 8. 50 371, 467 
Rs ie cs 53, 300 1.10 498, 630 
NR ee 2, £04 10. 50 29, 442 
NE Denese ee 720 .10 72 
SAS 9, 895 . 60 5, 937 
ii kcdidn da cunnd 444 18. 00 7, 992 
WOM... 52.55. 326 5. 50 1, 793 
PRIBILOF ISLANDS 
Foxes: 
, i 12 9. 00 108 
} Np: 1, 246 11. 00 13, 706 
WOT Clee a cleaceces 65,000 |  20.00+/1, 300, 000-+- 
Wee iiciax 630, 553 |... 


------|3, 258, 533 





i1Not including pelts from Pribilof Islands, 





The Junior Naval Academy for the 
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Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
press today carried an article describing 
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the action of the Maryland State House 
of Delegates in adopting a resolution 
opposing the establishment of a junior 
naval academy on the west coast. This 
hasty decision by the Maryland Legis- 
lature only serves to further emphasize 
the urgent need and public demand for 
legislation to bring up to date our pro- 
gram of training officers for our Navy 
and Army. 

Although bills have been introduced in 
Congress proposing a logical and reason- 
able division in the facilities for training 
our officers by creating junior naval 
and military academies in the West, it 
was not until the present emergency that 
insistent public demand brought these 
proposals the consideration to which they 
are entitled. 

It is evident to any observer that the 
existing facilities of the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis are entirely inadequate for 
present-day needs. The crowded condi- 
tion of the campus makes a further 
jumbling of buildings not only impracti- 
cal but impossible. Extensions to exist- 
ing structures are now under construc- 
tion at the cost of eliminating the area 
between Bancroft Hall and the classroom 
buildings, as well as several tennis courts. 
At an early date Congress will be asked 
to appropriate an additional $10,000,000 
for even further crowding the Academy 
grounds. This proposal would, if ap- 
proved, mean the elimination of the lim- 
ited athletic field or the parade ground. 

There is no basis in fact for the Mary- 
land Legislature’s contention that it 
would be more economical and advan- 
tageous to enlarge the facilities of the 
present academy rather than to estab- 
lish a junior naval academy on the west 
coast. For the same $10,000,000 it would 
cost to reduce the usefulness of the pres- 
ent academy, a new, well-ordered, and 
entirely adequate junior naval academy 
could, and should, be erected on the west 
coast. 

The action of the Maryland Legislature 
is nothing more than a natural display of 
sectional pride and local self-interest. 
When this legislature realizes the true 
need for improving and modernizing our 
program of training officers for the de- 
fense of our country, I am confident it 
will cease thinking in terms of the days 
of Farragut and Dewey and will lend its 
support to a junior naval academy on 
the west coast. 
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Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, every day brings fresh evidence 


of the urgent need to keep the Dies com- 
mittee on the job. The thousands of 
“fifth column” agents in this country are 
always at work. They have not delayed 
their subversive activities for 1 minute. 
The minions of Stalin and Hitler want 
the Dies committee killed. Lacking the 
power to kill the committee, they want 
the maximum delay in authorizing the 
committee to go ahead with sufficient 
funds for its investigations. The ma- 
jority of this House should have acted 
long ago in the matter of continuing the 
committee. The “fifth column” alone 
has been served by the inexcusable delay 
in this matter.. 

It long ago ceased to be necessary to 
argue the merits of the Dies committee. 
This House and the whole country are 
well aware af the committee’s indispen- 
sable function in these days of national 
crisis. Why then the delay in continu- 
ing the committee? No phase of na- 
tional defense is more important than 
that of exposing the work of the “fifth 
columnists.” 

The committee’s files are bulging with 
information which the Congress and the 
country should have at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Let me give one example: 
The other day the new British Ambassa- 
dor called attention to the fact that con- 
cessions to Stalin’s Russia are favors to 
Hitler’s Reich. Days before the British 
Ambassador made his pointed statement 
the Dies committee was in possession of 
indisputable proof that Stalin is acting as 
a purchasing agent for Hitler. A more 
reprehensible policy can hardly be imag- 
ined than that which calls for all-out aid 
to Britain and at the same time sends 
vital aid to Hitler via Stalin. I am not 
speaking solely of the President’s recent 
lifting of the moral embargo against 
Stalin in order that airplanes may be 
sent to Russia. I am speaking also of the 
fact that Russia is now purchasing quan- 
tities of copper and cotton in this coun- 
try which are vastly in excess of her 
purchases here prior to the outbreak of 
the European war. Hitler was shrewd 
enough to know that he could get impor- 
tant raw materials from this country by 
coming to terms with Stalin. Hence his 
abandonment of his anti-Communist 
stand just before the outbreak of the war. 
Now, the truth of the matter seems to be 
that there are persons in this administra- 
tion who are still toying with the idea 
that Communist Russia is some kind of a 
utopia. More than 2 years ago the Dies 
committee established the fact that there 
are no important differences between the 
brutalitarian regimes of Stalin and Hit- 
ler. But that fact needs to be kept be- 
fore the American people, and especially 
before this administration. The Dies 
committee is the only agency of govern- 
ment which can keep that fact before 
the people. 

The people of this country want the 
Dies committee continued. They differ 
on many other public questions, but they 
are as nearly unanimous on the subject 
of the continuation of the Dies commit- 
tee as they have ever been on any ques- 
tion in our history. Make no mistake 
about it, the people of this country are 
at a loss to understand the tardiness of 
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this House in authorizing the continua- 
tion of the Dies committee. The reason 
for that tardiness is plain; the admin- 
istration understands very well that it 
cannot abolish the Dies committee, but it 
does the next most desirable thing from 
its standpoint. It delays the continua- 
tion of the committee. Meanwhile, the 
“fifth columnists” go about their work 
of trying to undermine the security of 
this country. 

I challenge the proposition that any 
administration body is fully on guard 
against the “fifth column.” I challenge 
the competence of the Attorney General 
to deal with the “fifth column.” Any 
man who has given active and open sup- 
port to Communist “fifth column” or- 
ganizations, as the Attorney General has 
done, is unfit to administer our laws for 
our protection against the “fifth col- 
umn.” 

I read in the papers that high person- 
ages in the administration have refused 
to address the forthcoming annual gath- 
ering of the American Youth Congress. 
The whole country knows that it was the 
Dies committee which for almost 3 years 
kept hammering home the truth that the 
American Youth Congress was a “fifth 
column” organization under the complete 
domination of Stalin’s agents. If that 
truth has finally at this belated hour 
been grasped by this administration, then 
these high personages in Washington 
should not only decline their invitations 
to speak before the Youth Congress, 
they should also apologize to the Amer- 
ican people and particularly to American 
young people for their shameful support 
of the American Youth Congress during 
all those years when the Youth Congress 
was establishing itself in a small section 
of disloyal young people. 

I remind this body that it was only 1 
short year ago that the Attorney General 
taunted the minority leader of this House 
and the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee for their refusal to 
have any traffic with the agents of Stalin 
in the American Youth Congress. But 
the Youth Congress is not any more con- 
trolled by Stalin’s agents today than it 
was in its inception or at any time during 
the past 3 years. Ialso remind this House 
that the former national chairman of the 
American Youth Congress, whose passage 
to Europe was paid for by the Communist 
Party a few years ago, is now employed 
in a highly responsible position in the 
Office of Education in the Department of 
the Interior. He obtained that position 
without renouncing his Communist con- 
nections. In fact, it is the sober truth, 
distasteful as that truth may be, to say 
that he obtained that position because of 
his Communist connections. A little 
more than a year ago this employee of 
the Office of Education appeared as a 
witness before the Dies committee and 
made a typical Communist spectacle of 
himself by his insulting behavior toward 
the committee. Immediately thereafter, 
on the same day, he and his Communist 
associates were dined at the White House. 
Shortly thereafter he was appointed as- 
sistant to the Administrator of the Office 
of Education. He is, however, only one of 
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hundreds of thousands of Communists 
and Communist sympathizers who today 
still hold their Government jobs in Wash- 
ington. They hold those jobs unmolested 
by the administration. 

The whole country needs the Dies com- 
mittee to protect it against the adminis- 
tration’s indifference toward the menace 
of communism. In fact, the administra- 
tion needs the Dies committee to protect 
it against its own blindness wherever 
Communists are involved. For the fact 
is obvious that the administration does 
not yet comprehend the whole truth 
about communism and its wholesale pen- 
etration of the Federal Government. 

In conclusion I call attention to the fact 
that our national-defense industries are 
honeycombed with both Nazi and Com- 
munist “fifth columnists.” They are in 
positions where they will do irreparable 
damage to our national security. Let no 
one be deceived or lulled into a false con- 
fidence. The “fifth column” is at work 
for its totalitarian masters, and the work 
of the “fifth column” has only one objec- 
tive—the undermining of our national 
security in the face of the totalitarian 
menace. 

The Dies committee must go on. It 
must go on at once. Delay spells incal- 
culable danger. The responsibility for 
that delay and the ultimate responsibility 
for that danger must weigh heavily upon 
the administration forces which are hos- 
tile, and have from the beginning been 
hostile, toward the exposures of the Dies 
committee. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
studying the lend-lease bill, heralded as a 
measure to aid Great Britain, it is inter- 
esting to read the many letters received 
expressing concern over the wide powers 
to be extended our Chief Executive. The 
language of the bill is so simple that the 
average layman can formulate his own 
opinion and draw his own conclusions as 
to the effect this legislation will have on 
our present form of government. 

In addition to making a personal sur- 
vey in different sections of the Twenty- 
third District of Pennsylvania, a liberal 
distribution of copies of H. R. 1776 was 
made in that area. 

From the replies received in answer to 
my personal poll of public opinion, to- 
gether with the hundreds of unsolicited 
communications, it is evident that we all 
agree that the United States should give 
Great Britain all possible aid, but not at 


the expense of cur own national defense 
nor at the sacrifice of losing our present 
form of government. Only four letters 
have been received urging aid to Great 
Britain, regardless of the consequences. 
Editorially, practically every newspaper 
in my district urges aid to Great Britain 
if it does not entail weakening our own 
national defense or changing the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

A few of the following quotations 
from letters picked at random from hun- 
dreds of communications give a good 
idea of the uppermost thoughts in the 
minds of the writers who at heart are 
sincere in their desire to see every pos- 
sible aid given Great Britain, provided 
we do not attain such an objective by 
surrendering our constitutional powers 
to one lone individual and creating a 
dictatorship in this great Republic as 
expressly provided in the lend-lease bill. 

Burgess Edgar McKinney and others 
of Tyrone, Pa., petitioning Congress, 
state: 

We do not believe the Congress of the 
United States should in any manner what- 
soever delegate the power invested in them 
by the Constitution to the President of the 
United States or anyone else. 


Col. John S. Fair, Hollidaysburg, Pa.: 


Eliminate the. provision for the repair of 
belligerent armaments and warships in United 
States shops and yards. This is an act of 
war. 


Burgess Wilbur F. Leitzell, State Col- 
lege, Pa.: 

I am opposed to this bill in its present 
form. Amendments should be adopted so 
that Congress, composed of our duly elected 
representatives, would have something to say 
in regard to running the country. 


C. J. McCullough, Altoona, Pa.: 


I am a Democrat and believe in the fun- 
damental teachings of democracy. There- 
fore, I send my views in opposition to this 
bill. Prevent the dictator from within and 
the people will take care of the dictator from 
without. 


Ira E. Matthews, Coalport, Pa.: 


Vote against the lend-lease bill in toto— 
no convoys—no more aid unless Britain pays 
cash. 


Fred Mills, Houtzdale, Pa.: 


Most people favor the bill with a time limit, 
restrictions on lending our ships as convoys. 


Robert M. Hershey, Clearfield, Pa.: 


I have taken a poll of public opinion. 
After talking to a great many people, it is 
the opinion the lend-lease bill should be 
modified. England should be helped short 
of war. At the same time we must keep the 
American way of life. Don’t have the rights 
of the American people locked away in a 
strong box with only one man knowing the 
combination. 


William Robert Fuoss, Tyrone, Pa.: 


I am pro-American; that’s why I am for 
amendments to H. R. 1776. Unless the bill 
is changed by amendments guaranteeing the 
continuation of our form of government, this 
so-called lend-lease bill should be heaved out 
the nearest window. 


Henry O. Nickola, Hollidaysburg, Pa.: 


Most of the people are for giving aid to 
England, but not to the extent of weakening 
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our own defenses or sending another Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. 


Mrs. Fred Henry, Philipsburg, Pa.: 


Bill 1776 will surely plunge our Nation into 
war. Why give President Roosevelt all the 
power? He has too much power already. 


W. Donald Flickinger, Roaring Spring, 
Pa.: 


In my opinion, this bill is the last step to- 
ward war and the downfall of our democratic 
form of government. 


Fred D. Brown, Osceola Mills, Pa.: 


I am unalterably opposed to this bill. So 
far as England is concerned, I earnestly think 
she should be backed to the hilt. But, as I 
infer from this bill, it gives the President 
the absolute power of even sending our Army 
and Navy to any nation when he alone deems 
it necessary, without consulting Congress, the 
representatives of the American people. 


A. R. Flenner, Tryone, Pa.: 


While many insist Britain pay for all aid, 
believing Uncle Sam has been a “sucker” long 
enough, I personally think we should aid 
Great Britain to the utmost, putting it “on 
the cuff” if they have actually exhausted their 
credit, keeping in mind her vast empire, upon 
which the sun never sets. The people here 
are against involvement in war and insist 
Congress maintain its constitutional powers 
as a checkrein against the errors of judgment 
of one lone individual. 


Hon. J. Banks Kurtz, Altoona, Pa.: 


The great majority are very apprehensive 
and fear the unprecedented powers contained 
in the bill mean war, and with it the end cf 
our democracy and the beginning of national 
bankruptcy. 


Robert W. Boyer, editor Altoona Trib- 
une, Altoona, Pa.: 


We are for legal aid to Britain. We see no 
sense in deliberately getting into another 
European war on the theory we might get 
into it later. We cannot forget Britain’s at- 
titude to us after the last war. Hitler being 
busy with a rebellious Europe in the event of 
a victory would be prevented from attacking 
a strong United States. There is nothing in 
the lend-lease bill except more authority for 
the President, less authority for Congress, 
an entering wedge in the war, and doubtful 
aid for Britain. It seems significant that the 
administration people say they do not intend 
to use these powers, so many of which they 
are asking. 


Mr. B. F. Nicodemus, Port Matilda, Pa.: 


The sentiment here is for some aid to Eng- 
land, but not in such a way as to involve us 
in war. The people are wondering how all 
this money is ever going to be repaid. They 
strongly insist a time limit on these powers 
if granted the President. 


Mr. Robert L. Bradford, Curwensville, 
Pa.: 


The President should not be allowed this 
power he is asking for in giving aid to Eng- 
land. We should aid England short of war 
even if we have to give them the materials, 
but amend H. R. 1776 so the President does 
not have dictatorial powers. 


Miss Olga W. Hegarty, secretary, Mount 
Pleasant Grange, No. 975, Utahville, Pa.: 


Members of Mount Pleasant Grange, No. 975, 
Clearfield County, are very much opposed to 
H. R. 1776 (lend-lease bill). We all know the 
possibilities of this bill and how serious it 
may be in the future. 
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The Ages of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 


LETTER AND POEM OF B. F. PHEMISTER, 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent of the House, I submit for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a poem written by an esteemed constitu- 
ent of mine, Mr. B. F. Phemister, of In- 
dianapolis, entitled “The Ages of Prog- 
ress.” As a preface to the poem, I present 
a covering letter which I received from 
Mr. Phemister. 

These documents are as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 29, 1941. 
Hon. Louis LupDLow, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LupLtow: In The Ages of Prog- 
ress, the writer takes a lordly loving pleasure 
in offering for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
picture of civilization’s progress from bar- 
barism to brutality, the same being a sketch 
of imbecile’s triumphant march from Filoral- 
ton to the putrid precincts of old Mundane’s 
slaughterhouses. 

Bloodthirstingly yours, 
BENJAMIN F. PHEMISTER. 


THE AGES OF PROGRESS 


I 


The first that came was the age of stone, 
Blunt tools from the crags and streams: 

Then men lived deep in the caves, alone, 
And drear were their doleful dreams. 


II 


The bronze age came with metallic tread, 
Came forms like the human mold: 
And the feet of avarice were led 
By greed, and the lure of gold. 


Itt 


The next to come was the iron age, 
Came ships with the deadly prows: 
Came bars and bolts for the prison cage, 
Came chains for the ox-drawn plows. 
IV 
With the age of steel, time’s brood complete, 
Came wheels with the driving gear; 
Came idleness to the field and street, 
Came want, and hunger, and fear! 
Vv 
Now, true the “Dream of Darius Green”! 
How the angels’ voicings swell! 
With a crashing roar of Green’s machine, 
Hate, powder puffs, death, and hell! 


“THE BARD OF THE BRANDYWINE.” 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, February 5, 1941 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE B. SOWERS, 
CHAIRMAN, CLEVELAND PORT AND 
HARBOR COMMISSION 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement by 
George B. Sowers, chairman, Cleveland 
Port and Harbor Commission, December 
5, 1940: 


“The enlarging of the seaway is coming.” 
This remark was recently made by a man well 
informed regarding the iron ore, coal, and 
limestone shipping business on the Great 
Lakes. He sees no likelihood of any serious 
injury to the operations of the Great Lakes 
fleet through the increasing activities of 
oceangoing vessels on the Lakes, and “it is 
coming bit by bit in spite of our opposition,” 
further remarked my friend. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway is 
already in existence. Its development is not 
a question of initiating but rather of mod- 
ernizing and enlarging a project in the im- 
provement of which the United States and 
Canada have wholeheartedly cooperated for 
generations. The vessels of both countries 
and the world have navigated its waters for 
more than 100 years. 

All big public projects come into being bit 
by bit. I have seen this happen so many 
times through my 27 years of intimate con- 
tact with large public works. There is op- 
position even to the most popular of public 
projects. Many of our citizens in big and 
little business, of the professional and non- 
professional groups, executive and laborers, 
are not gifted with vision and foresight. 
Some even are blinded by selfish business 
motives, some by political differences, and 
some are just “agin” everything. When you 
add together all the varieties and kinds of 
opposition to any big public project you will 
find generally that the opposition is in the 
majority yet the worth-while project even- 
tually is completed with the opposition point- 
ing with pride to its accomplishment. 

The modernizing and enlarging of the St. 
Lawrence seaway is a sound and practical 
project. Every unbiased and unprejudiced 
study and investigation has demonstrated the 
engineering soundness of the project and its 
economic advantage to the United States. 

It is time that those who see the great ad- 
vantages which the big majority of the peo- 
ple of these United States can secure through 
the modernization and enlargement of the 
St. Lawrence seaway take stock of the ac- 
complishments to date; the changing Lake 
commerce; the new demands for and uses to 
be made of the seaway and the multiplicity of 
absurd, irrelevant, and erroneous arguments 


advanced by the men on the streets, in the 
railroad offices, before our legislators and 
some of those who write for publication. 

Many parts’ of the original seaway project 
have been constructed in connection with 
other improvements on the Great Lakes and 
their cost justified and paid independent of 
the seaway thus proving their double sound- 
ness. 

The Welland Canal is built and serving 
commerce on the Great Lakes. The lake- 
connecting channels have been deepened to 
25 feet or more to facilitate and lower the 
cost for moving iron ore, coal, and limestone 
on the Great Lakes. The channel has been 
deepened and improved through the Thou- 
sand Island section. These deepened chan- 
nels will serve equally well the deeper-draft 
boats which would come into the Lakes were 
the remaining few miles of the St. Lawrence 
canals and locks rebuilt of larger size. Docks 
and warehouses are now generally available 
of ample size to handle the increased trade 
and deeper-draft vessels which would come 
into the Lakes if the St. Lawrence seaway 
were reconstructed to fit modern coastwise 
and seagoing ships. 

An up-to-the-minute, clear, concise state- 
ment of the work remaining to be done in 
order to complete the enlarging of the sea- 
way, including conservative and sound esti- 
mates of cost for the work, will be prepared. 
Such a restatement of the project will do 
much to remove the confusion promoted by 
the opposition and bring the discussion down 
to current and pertinent facts. Only on 
actual and sound facts can the issues be 
fairly judged and legislative decisions 
reached. 

Since the improving of the old seaway was 
first suggested, new lines of business have 
been developed, new needs for means of cheap 
transportation have arisen, new commodi- 
ties are being developed, and new fields for 
the consumption of goods are available. 
Many of the arguments heard in opposition 
to the modernization of the seaway are based 
upon the changing of the commerce on the 
Great Lakes, but without mentioning the 
new needs for means of cheap transportation 
and new articles of commerce available. 
The need for the enlargement of the seaway 
has grown from year to year. A tremendous 
growth has taken place in the needs and 
products of the Great Lakes Basin. An 
equally great growth has taken place in 
those areas along our seacoast calling for the 
moving of more freight between the Great 
Lakes Basin area and our east, Gulf, and west 
coast areas. These increases in the consum- 
ing and producing power of large and widely 
separated parts of our country justify the 
earlier predictions of ample commerce to use 
the full capacity of the proposed project of 
enlarging the old seaway. 

Again, much of the current confusion and 
misinformation regarding the need for the 
improving of the St. Lawrence seaway could 
be removed through the preparation of an 
up-to-the-minute, clear, concise statement of 
the advantages to be secured to the work- 
men, housewives, and industries in the Great 
Lakes Basin, the east, gulf, and west coast 
areas through the modernization of the 100- 
year-old St. Lawrence seaway. 

One reads these days so many erroneous, 
absurd, and irrelevant statements directed 
against the going forward with the moderni- 
zation and improving of the seaway. Per- 
haps these misleading statements are issued 
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in good faith and belief by those giving them 
out, and then perhaps they are intended just 
as a “smoke screen” to confuse the unin- 
formed, who do not have the time or facilities 
to verify the statements. 

The “smoke screen” of misinformation 
could be largely cleared away through a 
clear, concise statement setting forth the 
facts and figures correcting the half truths, 
misstatements, and just plain untruths which 
are being tossed about in trade papers, pam- 
phiets, and clubrooms. Such a statement 
must be most carefully prepared in order that 
we may not be also accused of misrepresent- 
ing the seaway to those who have the 
decisions to make. 

The enlarging of the seaway is coming. A 
little is accomplished here and a little there 
each year as a part of some navigation or 
power project, but which also will become of 
service when the last mile of the seaway is 
finally deepened and enlarged. 

We who can vision the many benefits which 
all the people of these United States can 
derive through the enlarging and moderniz- 
ing of the 100-year-old Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway must take the time to re- 
form and restate, first, the work yet to be 
done; second, the needs for and advantages 
to be derived from the modernization of the 
channel; and, third, the correcting of some 
of the absurd and erroneous statements 
which are being spread to the uninformed 
relating to one of the soundest engineering 
and economically justified projects which has 
been laid before the people of the United 
States. 





H. R. 1776 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, February 5, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN W. 
FLANNAGAN, OF VIRGINIA 





Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me over the National Broad- 
casting Co. network on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1941: 


The emergency confronting our country 
today transcends every personal and political 
consideration and calls for serious thought 
and consecrated reflection, because, if not 
successfully met and mastered, its conse- 
quences may disrupt our Government and 
changes our democratic way of life. What 
we think of one another personally or politi- 
cally should give way to what we think of 
our Government. It is in this spirit we should 
consider H. R. 1776, commonly known as the 
lend-lease bill. 

That we are confronted by an emergency, 
probably the greatest we ever faced, is, I 
take for granted, conceded by all. This is 
no ordinary conflict between nations or 
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races. It is a conflict between two theories 
of government, between the totalitarian 
theory that believes the government is mas- 
ter of the citizens, and the democratic theory 
that believes the citizen is master of the 
government. It is the conflict between those 
who believe governments derive “their just 
power from the consent of the governed” 
and those who believe that men are only 
cogs in a governmental machine operated 
by a ruthless dictator from an imperial 
throne whose very foundation rests upon 
an enslaved citizenry. 

The question is, and we cannot dodge it, 
Shall democracy be preserved? Shall the 
freedom and liberty that we have gained 
over the centuries’ be destroyed to satisfy 
the insane ambitions of a Hunnish Attila and 
our democratic way of life supplanted by 
the cringing, crawling life of the vassal? 
Shall America be bond or free? 

Democracy, my colleagues, although it has 
traveled a great way, has been a long, hard 
struggle, and its goal has not yet been 
reached. It has justified the struggle and 
its record, while strewn with errors, stands 
out as the greatest chronicle of governmen- 
tal achievement credited to man. And the 
reason it has justified the struggle, justi- 
fied every drop of blood that has been shed, 
every pain that has been suffered to bring 
it into being and nurture it along the way, 
is because it has been the one effort made 
by man to translate into government the 
hopes, the desires, the ideals, the longings 
planted in the human breast by the King of 
Kings. 

The issue involving, as it does, that which 
we cherish above life, there can, in the con- 
flict, be no retreat, no surrender, no “peace 
without victory” we hear so much about to- 
day from those consecrated souls who seem- 
ingly live above the realities of life. The 
struggle is on. As for me—and I know I 
express the sentiment of every true Amer- 
ican—I will never back-track from the Magna 
Carta, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. In 
them you will find recorded the accomplish- 
ments that justify democracy and vindicate 
our every effort in its defense and preserva- 
tion. 

While the great mass of the American peo- 
ple realize the issue and appreciate the seri- 
ousness of the situation and the necessity of 
immediate aid to Great Britain, there are 
those amongst us, the isolationists, the ap- 
peasers, and the sticklers for congressional 
authority, who, while professing their patri- 
otism, nevertheless are, by their action, un- 
wittingly playing into the hands of the Axis 
Powers. To these I say, “Come now, and let 
us reason together.” 

The trouble with the isolationists is that 
they argue from false premises. They as- 
sume, first, that America is self-contained, 
self-sufficient; and, secondly, that due to our 
remoteness from the present scene of car- 
nage that we are safe. 

As to their first argument, let me say that 
science, invention, and the ingenuity of man 
have largely circumscribed the scope of the 
world, brought the nations closer together, 
and that by reason of these things nations to- 
day are more dependent upon one another. 
Our commerce, our economics, our money sys- 
tems, are so closely interwoven that what af- 
fects one, more or less, affects the whole. 
Today a nation, no more than a man, can 
live alone and develop in a natural, normal 
way. Be not deceived, we cannot maintain 
our present way of life, our present standard 
of living, if we become isolated and our com- 
merce restricted or cut off from world 
markets. 
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As to their second argument, even in light 
of the fact that current modes of transporta- 
tion and communication have brought the 
world so close together, there would probably 
be some merit if the present conflict were 
one of the ordinary conflicts that have raged 
between nations and races during the cen- 
turies that have passed, and not a conflict 
waged between two conflicting theories of 
government. We cannot afford to overlook 
the established fact that this conflict is no 
ordinary conflict, but is being waged by the 
totalitarians for world dominion, that their 
thirst for power and dominion calls for sub- 
jecting all nations to their way of life, and 
that the only reason they have not attacked 
us is because they had to first subdue the 
intervening nations. This being true, the 
fight against the intervening nations becomes 
our fight, and if we use a little common 
sense and act with prudence we will assist 
them in every possible way short of war to 
arrest the aggressors and thus save our own 
country from invasion later. 

When a sheep-killing dog is in Farmer A’s 
sheep, Farmer A is not the only farmer in 
the neighborhood whose sheep are in jeop- 
ardy. The dog did not attack Farmer A’s 
sheep first because he had a thirst for the 
blood of that particular flock. His thirst for 
blood calls for the destruction of all flocks, 
and because some flocks graze upon isolated 
fields, far removed from the present opera- 
tions of the dog, does not justify the owners 
of such flocks in indulging the hope that 
their flocks will never suffer from the raven- 
ous fangs of the killer. At best it only means 
that their flocks, due to their remoteness, 
their isolation from the present scene of 
carnage, will be among the last to be at- 
tacked, because the only reason, you know, 
the dog attacked Farmer A’s flock first was 
simply because it was the first flock that 
crossed his path. 

Having been raised on a farm I think I 
know how sensible neighboring farmers act. 
They do not sit around and bemoan the de- 
struction of Farmer A’s flock and indulge the 
hope that the killer may not come their way 
but join hands with Farmer A in getting rid 
of the dog. 

And then we have with us the appeasers, 
men who prate about making peace terms 
with Hitler. They seemingly fail to learn 
from past experiences. They forget Munich 
and the experiences of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Holland fail to register upon their optimistic 
minds. They forget that appeasement is the 
meat upon which this Caesar has gained 
strength and power. They forget that had it 
not been for the appeasers it would have been 
impossible for Hitler to have nullified the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles and built up 
the greatest war machine ever assembled on 
the earth. And they forget that Hitler has 
used the appeasers, off and on as needed, to 
gain a breathing spell to rearrange his forces 
for another conquest. 

Talk appeaseinent to Hitler. You will never 
get the Americans to bite at that one. It is 
too close akin to furnishing a highwayman a 
pistol with which to hold you up or the exe- 
cutioner a rope to put around your neck to 
appeal to the realistic brains of the Americans. 

Nero used a fiddle instead of a hose when 
Rome was on fire. Rome burned. You can’t 
put out a fire with a fiddle. The world is on 
fire today and the conflagration up to the 
present has been spreading. Why? Because 
too many of those in high places have acted 
the Nero. You know, poor old Chemberlain 
thought he could do the trick with an um- 
brella. He found an umbrella a mighty poor 
weapon to fight a man armed with a bayonet. 
I hope that the fiddle-umbrella-cornstalk 
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phase of this war is over and from now on 
our leaders will realize, as do Winston 
Churchill and President Roosevelt, that the 
only way to fight the devil is with fire. 

What Great Britain needs are implements 
of warfare—tanks, bombing planes, guns, 
and other instrumentalities of death and 
destruction. They do not need our man- 
power, but they need that which our man- 
power can produce. Yes, if democracy is 
to be preserved, we have got to talk ir lan- 
guage the aggressors understand and make 
this country an arsenal for democracy and 
thus make it possible for the democracies to 
demand not only an “eye for an eye” but 
two eyes for an eye. What the aggressors 
need is not only a dose of their own medi- 
cine, but a dose of their own medicine in a 
more concentrated form. 

Oh, you say, this sounds harsh and un- 
conscionable, and vengeance belongs to the 
Lord. And I answer, while it is written 
“Vengeance is mine, sayeth the Lord,” I 
believe that the God of freedom and liberty, 
of truth and justice, of decency and mo- 
rality, yea, the God of vengeance, will use 
the democracies of the world as his instru- 
mentality to blot out, once and for all, the 
forces that would supplant the cross with 
the swastika and convert the open forum 
into a concentration camp. 

And finally we have those who hesitate 
‘about what they call delegating congressional 
authority. While I respect congressional 
authority, while I am jealous to guard the 
prerogatives of the Congress, I am more 
concerned about seeing that democratic 
processes are never used as a means of 
destroying democracy. 

They tell us that if we pass this bill that 
Congress will be abdicating in favor of a 
dictator. Those who indulge in such argu- 
ments would, while professing to be fighting 
to save democracy, by their very acts, I am 
constrained to believe, prohibit democracy 
from saving itself. The orderly processes of 
democracy can never be used in emergencies, 
such as war, except to set up and direct gen- 
eral policies. In cases of emergency, if democ- 
racy is to function, we must use the orderly 
processes of democracy—as we are doing in 
the passage of this bill—to set in motion the 
necessary machinery to meet the emergency 
The daily problems incident to the emer- 
gency will not keep in cold storage and await 
the slow processes of democracy for their 
answer, but call for prompt, swift, and deci- 
sive action. That is all we are attempting to 
do in this bill. We are simply setting up 
emergency machinery with which to fight the 
emergency. There is nothing strange about 
this. It is just plain common sense. On the 
other hand, it would be not only strange but 
fatal if democracy was ever confronted with 
an emergency that democratic processes could 
not devise a way to combat. Ever remember 
that flexibility is the strength of democracy. 
If it ever becomes static, it falls. 

And, my colleagues, if it is precedent for 
such action you seek, then I refer you to the 
emergency powers vested in President Lincoln 
during the War between the States, and in 
President Wilson during the World War. And 
remember the Congress that has the power to 
give has the power to take away, and, as a 
matter of fact, did take away and rescind the 
emergency powers vested in Presidents Lin- 
coln and Wilson as soon as the emergencies 
ended 

Oh, I hear the cry, “I believe in the prin- 
ciples of the bill—I believe that it is neces- 
sary in emergencies to vest power in someone 
to act—but I am afraid of the President.” 
Such a cry raised against the man who has 
been trusted as no other man in the history 
of our country and who, according to the 
Gallup poll, occupies a stronger and firmer 
place in the confidence and affection of the 
American people than at any other period in 
his life, sounds too much like a relayed mes- 
sage from Hitler to raise a question mark in 
my mind or bring a quiver to my heart. 


Trust the President. Why not? Oh, they 
say, “He wants to become a dictator.” Such 
a charge, I know, encourages the “reds” to be-~ 
lieve that the clandestine seed of suspicion, 
division, and confusion they have been sow- 
ing are bringing forth fruits that justify their 
dastardly efforts, causes a smile to play upon 
the sardonic countenance of mankind's great- 
est enemy, Adolph Hitler, and brings a shud- 
der to the citizenry of every democracy of the 
world whose hope, yea, whose salvation, de- 
pends upon the sustained leadership of the 
one these calumniators would traduce. 

Let me, here and now, answer that charge 
once and for all. Some of the President’s 
enemies and many of the “reds” in this coun- 
try, in an effort to destfoy him, have been 
trying to hatch that egg for the past 8 years. 
While they have already sat until they look 
like chickens in molting season, and hatching 
time is no nearer than when they began, some 
of them still persist in fussing and clucking 
around like an old neurotic hen sitting on a 
china egg, hell bent on producing something 
from nothing. Well, so far as I am concerned, 
they can cluck right on because the more 
they cluck the more plainly they show the 
American people that their cluckings are but 
the vaporings of perverse or distorted minds 
suffering from a windmill complex of a Don 
Quixote. 

What we need today is unity—unity of 
purpose, unity of thought, unity of action— 
and we cannot have unity as long as there 
are those among us who resort to Hitler tac- 
tics and try to undermine: the faith of the 
American people in the leadership of the man 
that not only they but the whole democratic 
world are looking to as they look to no other 
man for the leadership that will preserve 
and vouchsafe to them and to their children 
and their children’s children the democratic 
way of life. 

My friends, if there ever was a time when 
ill will and hate and jealousy should be sub- 
merged in love of country, when we should 
forget the fortunes of men and parties and 
think of the fortunes of the land we love, 
that time is the present. And because deep 
down in my heart I know that the American 
people will do this is the reason deep down 
in my heart I know that in this struggle to 
democracy will go the victory. 

And when I begin to think of the victory 
that lies out yonder in the future—this year, 
next year, perhaps—I begin to think of the 
shattered dreams of a great man who died a 
martyr to the cause of world peace, Woodrow 
Wilson. With victory, my friends, I pray 
there may come a reevaluation of that great 
disciple of world peace, a realization of the 
dream he had, because a victory for the de- 
mocracies would be a hollow triumph if it 
does not result in that dream coming true 
and the setting up of the necessary machin- 
ery to preserve democracy in peace down 
through the centuries that are ahead. 

May the God of our fathers not only give 
democracy the victory but the vision to trans- 
late that victory into permanent world peace. 





The Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BENJAMIN JARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


4 


Wednesday, February 5, 1941 
EDITORIALS FROM PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Mr. JARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I include the following editorials 
from the Pittsburgh Press of January 31, 
1941: 


[From the Pittsburgh Press of January 31, 
1941] 


INSTEAD OF LOANS AND LEASES 


This country is committed to full aid for 
Britain short of war. It is committed by 
administration policy, backed by majority 
public sentiment. 

Any criticism of the lend-lease bill which 
fails to recognize this commitment will be of 
no avail. And whatever ultimate decision 
Congress makes on this measure, the people 
will close ranks and support that decision 
with good will and vigor. 

But in the remaining days of the debate 
everyone who believes that some of the lend- 
lease provisions are too sweeping and perilous 
has a plain duty to advocate alternative 
measures by which he thinks Britain can be 
helped with less danger of American involve- 
ment in war. 

In that spirit we return to a proposal fre- 
quently made in this column, namely, that 
we provide Britain with the sinews of war by 
a simple purchase of British possessions in 
this hemisphere. 

According to our atlas, 110,611 square miles 
of the British Empire are situated on this side 
of the Atlantic. north of the Equator and 
south of Canada. The holdings include Ber- 
muda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, the Leeward 
and Windward Islands, Trinidad, British 
Guiana on the South American mainland, and 
British Honduras in Central America. All 
this is less than eight-tenths of 1 percent of 
the total area of the British Empire. 

She wouldn’t want to sell it all. She in- 
sists she won’t trade off British subjects. 
Very well; the United States doesn’t need 
British subjects. But it does need naval bases 
strategically situated throughout the Carib- 
bean area—on land owned by the United 
States, not leased. Also, it needs guaranties 
that no other power will construct bases in 
that area. 

Why couldn’t a deal be worked out whereby 
the United States takes possession of all this 
land it needs for defense purposes and Britain 
keeps what is required to accommodate those 
British subjects who object to a change of 
status, Britain at the same time agreeing by 
treaty ever to construct a rival military out- 
post in that area? 

What would be a fair price to pay? 

Economically and militarily these holdings 
are of small value to Britain. But they would 
be of inestimable value to us in the protec- 
tion of our shores and the Panama Canal. 

Consider these facts: We paid $25,000,000 
for the Virgin Islands—area, 133 square miles. 
At the same square-mile rate the price of all 
the British Western Hemisphere holdings 
north of the Equator and south of Canada 
would be, in a round figure, $20,000,000,000. 
Whew! But let’s suppose Britain kept for her 
subjects to live on enough square miles to cut 
the price down to sixteen billions. And Brit- 
ain still owes that old World War debt, a 
round figure of six billions; knock that off 
and the cash price is ten billions. 

Figures are large or small by comparison. 
If the lend-lease bill passes as is, we will 
have virtually underwritten Britain’s war. 
We will have pledged all our resources and 
credit to supply all the planes, tanks, ships, 
and guns that Britain needs to achieve vic- 
tory, whether the war lasts 1 year or 10. 

And even if we keep out, which we fear is 
an absurd hope under the lend-lease victory- 
guarantee program, the cost is likely to be 
much more than ten billions, or even sixteen 
or twenty billions. 

Let’s think is over while there’s time left. 





STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN 
Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, president of 
Vassar College, is one of those friends of Eng- 
land who, like William Allen White himself, 
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found the temperature of the William Allen 
White Committee to Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies getting too hot for comfort. 

He withdrew his support from the commit- 
tee some weeks ago, on the ground that it was 
advocating steps that would lead to war. Mr. 
White seems to have had somewhat the same 
teaction, although since resigning the com- 
mittee chairmanship he has gone into silence. 

Dr. MacCracken feels no obligation to keep 
still. The other day at a dinner in Brooklyn 
he said: 

“The battle for American entrance into the 
war has begun and is in full activity. The 
outline of strategy is fairly clear. The slo- 
gans have been devised, the publicity offices 
are working night and day. The psycholo- 
gists have selected the emotions. The speak- 
ers have their themes selected. 

“There are those who say, ‘We are in the 
war already. It is too late.’ I deny it. Our 
great electorate of citizens has never author- 
ized this word. We are still outside the bat- 
tle. We have never agreed that Britain is 
fighting our war.” 

He particularly censured those clergymen 
who he said are engaged in propaganda “to 
persuade the great Christian public of Amer- 
ica that war is our inevitable course.” 

That is a healthy warning, from a scholar 
of unchallengeable patriotism, that we should 
all keep our guards up if the war fever evi- 
denced here and there is not to become an 
epidemic. 





Church Leaders in England Look Forward 
to Better World 


| 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1941 


EXCERPTS FROM FINDINGS OF MALVERN 
CONFERENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Malvern conference of lead- 
ing figures of the Church of England was 
recently held under the chairmanship of 
Archbishop Temple of York, the record 
ranking churchman of England. In my 
humble judgment this conference may 
one day be marked as a turning point in 
British history. I am grateful to be able 
to have printed herewith some excerpts 
from the findings of this conference: 


The war is not to be regarded as an isolated 
evil detached from the general condition of 
western civilization during the last period. 
It is one symptom of widespread disease and 
maladjustment, resulting from loss of con- 
viction concerning the reality and character 
of God. The church has the duty and right 
to speak, not only to its own members but 
to the world, concerning the true principles 
of human life. The church, as we know it, 
does not manifest this life of the true com- 
munity. We, therefore, urge that enterprises 
be initiated whereby that life can be made 
manifest. 

The economic activity of man, which is 
entirely concerned with means, has become 
predominant, as though to produce mate- 
rial wealth were man’s true end. Christian 








doctrine must insist that production exists 
for consumption. The industrial world, as 
we know it, offends against these principles. 
To a large extent, production is carried on, 
not to supply the consumer with goods but 
to bring profits to the producer. This 
method, which tends to treat human work 
and human satisfaction alike as a means to 
a false end—namely, monetary gain—becomes 
the source of unemployment at home and of 
dangerous competition for markets abroad. 
This system also tends to recklessness and 
sacrilege in the treatment of natural re- 
sources. It has led to the impoverishment 
of the agricultural community. The mone- 
tary system must be so administered that 
what the community can produce is made 
available to the members of the community, 
the satisfaction of human needs being ac- 
cepted as the only true end of production. 

The true status of man independent of eco- 
nomic progress must find expression in the 
managerial framework of industry; the rights 
of labor must be recognized as in principle 
equal to those of capital in control of in- 
dustry, whatever the means by which this 
transformation is effected. In international 
trade a genuine interchange of materially 
needed commodities must take the place of 
a struggle for a so-called favorable balance. 
We must recover reverence for the earth and 
its resources, treating it no longer as a reser- 
voir of potential wealth to be exploited, but 
as a storehouse of divine bounty on. which 
we utterly depend. 

After the war our aim must be the unifica- 
tion of Europe as a cooperative common- 
wealth. 

Worship must be so directed and con- 
ducted that its relevance to life and to man’s 
actual needs is evident. Our traditional form 
of matins and evensong, presupposing as they 
do acceptance of the tradition of the church 
and unfailing regularity of use, are largely 
unsuitable. They must in most places be 
supplemented by services of another type, 
whether liturgical or not, designed to bring 
before uninstructed people the truth con- 
cerning God. 

We believe that the church should declare 
that maintenance of that part of the struc- 
ture of our society by which the ownership 
of great resources of our community can be 
vested in the hands of private individuals 
is a stumbling block. The time has come, 
therefore, for Christians to proclaim the need 
for seeking some form of society in which 
this stumbling block will be removed. Chris- 
tians, clergy, and laity alike cannot take 
part in this work unless they are prepared 
to advocate complete reorganization of the 
financial life of the church. 





The Arkansas Press Is for the Arkansas 
Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM ARKANSAS NEWS- 
PAPERS 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the press of 
Arkansas is almost 100 percent for the 
proposed Arkansas Valley Authority. 
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Herewith I insert in the Recorp editorials 
from three of the State’s leading news- 
papers, ably pointing out the tremendous 
benefits that would come with this pro- 
posal: 
{From the Southwest Times Record] 
A BRIGHT NEW WORLD 


A bright new world beckons to the people 
of the Southwest. 

A bill to establish the Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority, similar in its purposes to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, was introduced in 
Congress Friday by Representative CLypE T. 
Ex.is and Senators JOHN E. MILLER and Hat- 
TIE Caraway, of Arkansas. 

It is no idle gesture for home consump- 
tion. From unquestioned sources comes the 
word that the bill has the approval of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It was drafted by attorneys 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority and other 
Federal agencies concerned with development 
of power and water and soil resources. It was 
offered at the President’s suggestion. 

The scope of this proposal is so large it is 
difficult to visualize it. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority, storm center of the whole New 
Deal period, is but gne-seventh as large. 
T. V. A. covers an area of 40,500 square miles. 
The Arkansas Valley Authority bill proposes 
development on a similar basis of an area of 
308,165 square miles, covering all or part of 
eight States—Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas. 

Potential electric power in the great area 
is estimated at 4,000,000,000 kilowat-hours per 
year. Its total cost is not even estimated. 
It would be determined by the final scope of 
the development. 

The Arkansas Valley Authority is the logi- 
cal development of a trend which has been 
obvious for months and which we have re- 
peatedly pointed out here. Already the Fed- 
eral Government has invested a great deal 
of money in flood-control and power-develop- 
ment projects in this area. Already great 
programs of soil conservation are under way. 
Already the full power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been put behind the expansion 
of electric service to the farms and small 
towns all over the areas which can be reached 
from existing power sources. The coordina- 
tion of all this activity and all the great 
possible work of like nature into one single 
enterprise under control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a natural development. 

Most of us think of the T. V. A. program as 
designed primarily to produce electricity in 
competition with private enterprise. That 
has been its most spectacular activity, which 
has produced the greatest friction. But that 
is by no means its complete program. 

What is proposed for all the drainage area 
of the Arkansas, the White, the St. Francis, 
and the Red Rivers embraces power develop- 
ment, certainly. Power development may be 
described as its fundamental purpose. But a 
great variety of other results necessarily ac- 
company the manufacture of power. 

The intelligent conservation and use of 
water is the basis of the T. V. A. and the 
proposed A. V. A. That embraces not only 
power development; it embraces, too, the 
best soil-conserving practices in the upper 
reaches of the small streams which, untamed, 
finally do millions of dollars of damage on 
the flat lands in the lower valleys. It in- 
cludes the whole program of soil conservation 
which has made such progress in the past 
few years in Arkansas and Oklahoma. It 
embraces an intelligent use of check dams, 
diversion works, strip and contour planting, 
use of soil-holding crops, and the numerous 
other devices the conservation experts have 
developed to keep water where it falls and 
where it will do the most good, and keep it 
out of the choked banks of the streams below 
where it can do infinite damage. 
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The intelligent control of water leads 
naturally to the intelligent use of it. Reser- 
voirs for flood control naturally create op- 
portunity for use of the stored water for 
power production, within limits. Control of 
stream flow below opens the possibility of 
sustained water depths which invite navi- 
gation, and the whole train of benefits which 
follow in its wake. Use of the electric energy 
leads naturally to development of the indus- 
trial resources of the area, to provide a mar- 
ket for power, to provide a demand for 
natural resources, to provide employment, 
and a higher standard of living for the people 
who live there. 

Already, projects approved or actually 
under way are dotted all over the area which 
would be embraced in this new authority. 
Flood-control dams, some susceptible to use 
for power production as well, are being built 
in a number of places—Blue Mountain, Nim- 
rod and North Fork Reservoirs in Arkansas; 
Clearwater on Black River in Missouri; Deni- 
son and Ligert-Altus Reservoirs on the Red 
River, in Oklahoma and Texas; Great Salt 
Plains, Fort Supply, and Canton on the Arkan- 
sas, in Oklahoma; and John Martin on the 
Arkansas, in Colorado. Eleven other reser- 
voirs are authorized wr complete. The de- 
velopment of the White River Basin for flood 
control and power production is already ap- 
proved by the War Department and the Presi- 
dent. Rural electrification is spreading like 
fire throughout Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
other parts of the area. 

Vastly more is involved in this proposal 
than governmental sniping at private enter- 
prise. It is a comprehensive program of de- 
velopment of all the resources of a great 
region—and we sit at its center. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette] 


FEDERAL AUTHORITY AND STATES AND RIVER 
DEVELOPMENT 


The bill introduced by Senators MILLER 
and Caraway and Congressman ELLIs to 
create an Arkansas Vailey Authority on the 
model of the T. V. A. was opposed by Senator 
JouHNsoN of Colorado who relayed a protest 
from the water-conservation board of his 
State. That body’s chairman predicted that 
if the A. V. A. legislation is enacted Colo- 
rado will be “dominated by Federal author- 
ity” in the present and future development 
of the water resources of the Arkansas River. 
He declared further that such legislation 
represents an attempt to wipe out State lines 
and subject the entire basin to “a creature of 
the Federal enactment.” 

However, the people of the Tennessee Valley 
seem glad to be dominated by Federal au- 
thority in the present and future develop- 
ment of the water resources of the Tennessee 
River and tributary streams. They don’t 
seem to be rising up against subjecting the 
Tennessee Basin to a creature of Federal 
enactment. They seem mainly concerned 
to keep this great Federal creature under- 
taking new jobs in extension of the T. V. A. 
program. 

[From the Southwest American] 
BENEFITS OF A. V. A. 

The State of Arkansas produces about 95 
percent of the bauxite ores, source of alumi- 
num, which is mined in the United States. 

Not a pound of that bauxite is ever manu- 
factured in Arkansas. 

The reason? There may be several. But 
one of them is that Arkansas has not had a 
dependable and cheap source of electric 
power which could be relied on completely. 
Such a source of power is essential to gn 
aluminum reduction plant. So Arkansas ores 
have been taken out of the State to places 
where power was available. 

This situation illustrates clearly one of the 
benefits which would come to this section of 
the United States from the proposed Arkansas 





Valley Authority, for which a bill was intro- 
duced in Congress last Friday. 

Aluminum is only one of the numerous 
natural resources found in the eight States 
of the southwestern area covered by this bill. 
Many of them could be processed here. A 
combination of factors has prevented the de- 
velopment of large industrial enterprises in 
this area which can use those raw materials 
to good advantage. Electric power is not the 
sole cause. There has been as much electric 
power available always in the Fort Smith dis- 
trict as was needed to supply the demand. 
But if it were possible to reduce the cost of 
electric power and to have available tremen- 
dous quantities of it, there would be oppor- 
tunity for industries which are not in exist- 
ence now. 

The proposed Arkansas Valley Authority 
has great promise for us. 


tL 


Unwise Penny Pinching 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE PONTIAC (MICE.) 
DAILY PRESS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Pontiac Daily Press under 
date of January 29, 1941, on the subject 
of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes water- 
way project: 


[From the Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press of 
January 29, 1941] 


UNWISE PENNY PINCHING 


We fear that Representative John P. Espie, 
chairman of the house ways and means com- 
mittee, has little understanding of the in- 
estimable advantages that would accrue to 
Michigan if all our lake ports were to be made 
ocean ports as a result of going through with 
the St. Lawrence waterway project. 

He told the house at Lansing that the mem- 
bers of his committee are tired of spending 
money in the interest of the proposed lakes- 
to-the-ocean system of transportation. He 
points out that over $100,000 has been used 
for this purpose since the scheme originated 
and “nothing has happened.” Men as easily 
discouraged as this remark indicates the Clin- 
ton County member of the house to be did 
not plan the great enterprises that have made 
America great. 

The ocean waterway is a project of national 
scope. Its achievement would be of inesti- 
mable benefit to the entire Middle West. It 
is likely that Michigan would profit more 
largely than any of the 10 or 15 States imme- 
diately in interest. Of all times to lie down 
on the job this would prove the most mis- 
chievous. The Canadians finally are agreed 
and fully in favor of the venture. President 
Roosevelt has placed his approval on the plan 
and is asking for prompt action. 

We are in complete accord with every in- 
telligent attempt to introduce economical 
methods into the conduct of Government. 
But unlike expenditures that merely make 
for permanent costs in the way of mainte- 
nance, here is a widening of the scope and 
opportunity of Great Lakes shipping that will 
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prove a veritable boon to Michigan farmers, 
manufacturers, and commercial interests. 

Of all the States that should be on the 
fighting line doing its utmost to bring about 
consummation of this project, Michigan is 
No. 1. We hope there will be plenty of infiu- 
ence at Lansing to see that this bill is taken 
out of committee and passed with the least 
possible delay. 





How Shall We Finance Defense? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, February 5, 1941 





EXTRACTS FROM A WEEKLY VIEWS 
LETTER BY GORHAM MUNSON 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to ext.nd my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am glad to include 
herewith two extracts from Men First, 
a weekly views letter written by the 
economic journalist Gorham Munson and 
published by the American Social Credit 
Movement at 1133 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. These extracts are taken from the 
issues of Men First for January 11 and 
January 18, 1941, and appeared under 
the title of “How To Pay for National 
Defense.” 

- The extracts follow: 


THE KEYNES PLAN AND THE VOORHIS PLAN 


In the New Republic supplement devoted 
to the topic of financing national defense 
(July 29, 1940), John Maynard Keynes cut the 
ground from under his American followers 
like Jerome Frank, who had lectured at the 
Army Industrial College on the deferred- 
payment plan of the English economist. 
That plan for compulsory saving, said its 
author, was suited to England at war, but not 
needed by America. “There is, therefore, no 
reason,” Keynes said, “why the United States 
Treasury should be searching out ways to re- 
strict consumption or to stimulate saving by 
compulsory methods. Your war preparation, 
so far from requiring a sacrifice, will be the 
stimuius to greater individual consumption 
and a higher standard of life. You can still 
invest more and spend more. I see no major 
fiscal problem, no ,need of a special stimulus 
to saving or of other means to restrict con- 
sumption.” 

Why did Keynes take this position? You 
must grip his reason hard, because there has 
been loosed a flood of interested propaganda 
that would make us forget how wealthy in 
productive powers we are. The reason why 
“the United States is still a long way off the 
special situation for which my British plan 
was devised,” Keynes explained, is because “I 
hesitate to estimate the full industrial and 
agricultural capacity of the United States. It 
may well exceed 1929 by as much as, or even 
more than, 1929 exceeded 1914. The wealth- 
producing capacity which is now going to 
waste in the United States is so far beyond 
our powers of measurement that it is useless 
to hazard a figure for it.” 

All clear thinking on the financing of na- 
tional defense must start from this incon- 
testible fact—our colossal capacity to produce. 
Yet this fact is being minimized and ob- 
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scured by a propaganda of monetary thrift, 
sacrifice, and belt tightening which is replac- 
ing the peacetime philosophy of bankers 
(riches are bad for you; poverty is good for 
you; rich nations go to pieces). The person 
well informed on America’s industrial plant 
will greet this over-eager propaganda with 
narrowed, skeptical eyes. Americans have 
made it plain that we are going to make an 
unstinted national effort. We are prepared to 
make every needful sacrifice for the achieve- 
ment of an impregnable America. But I urge 
that we make it equally plain that we do not 
propose to have economic puritanism—that 
amalgam of an atavistic ethic of poverty, a 
cult of work for work’s sake and abstinence 
for the sake of abstinence, hatred of good liv- 
ing, mean distrust of the other fellow, will to 
govern others’ consumption—get in the way 
of straight thinking about national defense or 
sap the morale of our Nation or impose un- 
necessary tribulations additional to depriva- 
tions inherent in the situation. All propa- 
ganda which veils the full industrial and 
agricultural capacity of the United States 
(“so far beyond our powers of measurement 
that it is useless to hazard a figure for it”) is 
suspect propaganda; wittingly or not, it is the 
old banking creed of “work more and con- 
sume less” refurbished for wartime. Ger- 
many, poor in raw materials, rearmed by go- 
ing without butter. If to get guns we must 
do withcut butter, we will. But if we can 
have guns and butter—and by the Voorhis 
plan we can—it is senseless to forego butter. 
‘The answer to the economic puritans has been 
given by Stuart Chase: 

“If there are a great many idle men, as 
there are in this country, they can make both 
guns and butter.” 

Keynes having by one stroke cut the ground 
from under his American followers, it might 
seem academic to describe his plan, were it 
not that a contrast between it and the plan 
advanced by Congressman JERRY VoorHIs will 
bring out beautifully the simplicity, sound- 
ness, and creative nature of the Voorhis 
solution. 

Wars are financed by a combination of two 
methods—the savings and taxes of the people 
and government borrowings of freshly cre- 
ated credits from the banking system—the 
former accounting for not more than one- 
seventh of the cost of running a war, al- 
though the bankers would like the public 
to believe that wars are financed by the 
people’s savings and taxes. The Keynes plan 
does not traverse these two accepted meth- 
ods; rather, it fits in with the assumption 
that savings and taxes can finance a modern 
war. With his talent for persuasiveness, 
however, Keynes, in presenting his plan, does 
not feature these fundamentals but calls at- 
tention to the inflationary effects of war 
credits. Production is diverted from con- 
sumers’ goods to war goods which do not 
come to market. The making of war goods 
raises the aggregate earnings of consumers, 
but their larger purchasing power faces a 
smaller volume of purchasable goods, the 
price of which rises to absorb the increased 
purchasing power. Why not, then, offset this 
inflationary tendency by keeping spendable 
incomes down to purchasable goods through 
the Treasury’s withholding a suitable por- 
tion of everyone’s income, either as taxes or 
as a blocked savings deposit which would 
be returned after the war? So Keynes pro- 
posed deferred pay on a graduated scale, 
which, it is claimed, would put brakes 
on inflation, give the National Treasury large 
funds for war expenses, and release post-war 
purchasing power—by returning the compul- 
sory savings deposits—that would mitigate 
the evils of the well-known post-war slump. 

Even after choking on the knotty prob- 
lem of returning spent savings deposits to 
depositors who have been solemnly promised 
their deferred pay, the Keynes plan sounds 
very reasonable unless you, like Congressman 
Voornis, question its starting point, which 


is the acceptance of bank ownership of 
public credit. If you do that, the Keynes 
plan is merely a clever improvisation devoid 
of justice. 

The Voorhis plan of national credit for de- 
fense has aims similar to Keynes’ plan—name- 
ly, the raising of funds for a war effort, pay- 
ment for war as we go, the counteraction of 
inflation, and the mitigation and obviation 
of a post-war slump; but it is radically dif- 
ferent in principle, superior in ethics, and 
more scientific in its application. By tracing 
the evolution of the plan we shall seize most 
readily upon its creative differences from the 
Keynes plan while grasping its operative prin- 
ciples. 

In a speech in Congress on August 3, 1939, 
Mr. VoorHits revealed a suspicion of the hid- 
den hand of money power in international 
affairs that must have been greatly nourished 
the preceding year by the devious behavior of 
Chamberlain, Runciman, Geoffrey Dawson, 
editor of the London Times, and Montagu 
Norman during the Czech crisis. Mr. 
Voornis’ starting point—which was not 
Keynes’—was the patriotic wish to remove 
from our foreign policy any selfish financial 
influence that might swerve it from the pop- 
ular will. Next, and again unlike Keynes, Mr. 
VoorHIs emphasized that wars are fought on 
the real credit of a people—that is, upon a 
correct estimate of something the people can 
and will deliver in the future—and he saw 
that this substance of things hoped for, this 
evidence of things not seen, belongs to the 
people and should not be pawned in national 
crisis to the unproductive banks. He there- 
fore proposed in this speech that in time of 
war the people’s real credit should be con- 
verted into financial credit free of debt to 
the unproductive banking system, and he 
cited the issuance of greenbacks in the Civil 
War as precedent for debt-free national 
money. In so doing he broke out of the 
charmed circle that always stops Keynes’ 
thought short of really primary thinking. If 
going to war means a breach in the monopoly 
of money creation, Mr. VoorHis argued, then 
we shall not have financiers pressing for the 
imperialistic use of American arms, as our 
history in the Caribbean shows they are prone 
to do. But how shall the new debt-free 
money for war be issued, and what safe- 
guards against inflation are required? 

In answering these questions the Congress- 
man was again more profound than the illus- 
trious economist, for he enunciated working 
principles—not expedients. The principles 
were: Issue new debt-free money at the rate 
of production of war goods, cancel the new 
money by taxing it back at the rate of con- 
sumption of war goods. Thus, before he 
introduced H. R. 8080 in the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, Mr. Voornis defined a position far 
more worthy of serious public discussion than 
the Bloomsbury intellectual cotillion at which 
Keynes shines. 

LEGISLATION FOR GUNS—AND FOR GUNS AND 

BUTTER 

On January 6, second day of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, immediately after the 
President read his message on the state of 
the Union, Congressman Jrrry VoorHIs 
(Democrat, California) introduced H. R. 1396, 
a bill to provide for national defense without 
incurring public debt, to reduce the Federal 
deficit, to lighten the burden of debt, and to 
improve the domestic economy. Short title, 
“The National Credit for Defense and Debt 
Reduction Act.” It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The passage of this bill would make it 
absolutely impossible for any financial bottle- 
neck to develop in the process of making 
America “the arsenal of democracy.” 

To continue with the evolution of the 
Voorhis plan, in his August 3, 1939 speech, 
Mr. Voornis had stated in his governing 
rates for money issuance and cancelation 
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principles of a natural order, not mere con- 
ventions of the sort finance calls inexorable. 
He had directly related financial credit to 
the owners of real credit, the people who 
produce wealth, need goods, bear children, 
acquire education and skills, fight wars, and 
perfect the arts of peace. He had warned, as 
have sO many statesmen and so few illus- 
trious economists, against the selfish in- 
trigues of the money power in international 
affairs. No attention whatever was paid by 
intellectual leaders to his proposal either in 
speech form or later in legislative form 
(H. R. 8080). I know because I wrote to 50 
of them. Not a line appeared in the Ameri- 
can press about the Voorhis plan outside of 
two small publications accessible to mone- 
tary reform writers. Yet I assert that on 
August 3, 1939, Congressman VoorHIS pro- 
posed something that the American public 
would have welcomed as spontaneously as it 
previously welcomed the Ludlow war-refer- 
endum amendment, had our editors, com- 
mentators, and economic journalists given it 
even perfunctory publicity. 

On January 23, 1940, Mr. Voornts intro- 
duced H. R. 8080, which was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, did not re- 
ceive a hearing, and died when the Seventy- 
sixth Congress expired. This bill provided 
that upon our entering a war the Secretary 
of the Treasury should open national-defense 
credit accounts at the Federal Reserve banks 
and deposit United States currency notes in- 
eligible to be used as cash reserves by any 
bank except as 100 percent reserve against 
equivalent deposit liabilities. These notes 
were to be used exclusively to meet the ap- 
propriations of the Army and Navy. This 
meant, of course, that new unborrowed 
money would be created pari passu with the 
production of war goods, but the banks 
would be limited in basing loans upon it as 
a@ cash reserve, thus nullifying that possi- 
bility of inflation. The bill then provided 
that wartime surtaxes pari passu with the 
anticipated rate of consumption of all sup- . 
plies by the armed forces of America should 
be levied to call back the new money—a 
true pay-as-you-go policy which again would 
be counterinflationary in its tendency. 
Could any war finance bill be simpler? H. R. 
8080 provided for a war budget without debt. 
Coupled with the price fixing to which every 
nation at war must resort, it would be a 
budget well safeguarded against runaway 
inflation. 

With equal simplicity the bill also solved 
the problem presented by a transition from a 
war economy back to a consumers’ economy 
which in my judgment the Keynes plan does 
not solve. H. R. 8080 provided simply that 
when peace came the unexpended balance in 
the national-defense credit accounts should 
be distributed in equal shares to American 
citizens as a citizens’ victory bonus. This 
provision would give every citizen a tangible 
stake in his country’s victory, and its effect 
upon morale would be incalculably good. 
As Mr. Voornis pointed out in his January 
22, 1940, speech supporting H. R. 8080, “in 
contrast to totalitarian finance, this bill 
democratizes money power.” 

In the speech just referred to, Mr. Voornis 
linked his bill with protests in the British 
Commonwealth against orthodox war finance, 
protests, however, which have not yet taken 
the clearcut legislative form Mr. Voornis 
has achieved. He pointed out that his bill 
would act as a serum against the artificial 
inducing of war fever by financial interests— 
something of great import, one would think, 
to peace organizations, who nevertheless ig- 
nored his plan. He gave a new twist to the 
pay-as-you-go ideas of the Nye committee, 
John T. Flynn, and others. In short, he blue- 
printed a new financial invention that would 
strengthen both our economy of warfare and 
our ecenomy of welfare. (Wasn't it Stuart 
Chase who had been clamoring a few months 
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before for just such an invention “to con- 
quer unemployment without piling up a 
mountain of debt * * * a method which 
will permit Americans to buy back what they 
can make”? Excellent; but it would be ex- 
cellent, too, if Mr. Chase would analyze an 
invention in financial engineering when one 
is produced.) 

H. R. 8080, introduced during the “sitzkrieg” 
period, was a bill for guns unlimited by re- 
strictive financial mumbo-jumbo—to be ap- 
Plied when we went to war. The blitzkriegs 
against Denmark, Norway, Holland, Beigium, 
and France produced an entirely new situa- 
tion in which the United States is gigantically 
rearming, and for this current situation Mr. 
Vooruis has drafted a new bill, modeled on 
H. R. 8080, which may be styled a guns-and- 
butter bill. The new bill (H. R. 1396) pro- 
vides for two accounts. Copied from the 
former bill, the first account is a national- 
defense credit account, from which armament 
expenditures are paid, and it is opened by a 
special debt-free issue of United States cur- 
rency notes carrying a 100-percent reserve 
clause. This clause meets and defeats the in- 
flation bogey as far as excess bank reserves 
are concerned. The second account—and 
here H. R. 1396 departs in feature but not in 
principle from its predecessor—is called the 
national-debt reduction account, and it re- 
ceives revenue earmarked for it from special 
taxation, the tax schedule being designed to 
bring in revenue at a rate as nearly as pos- 
sible equal to the rate of completion of the 
arms program. 

Thus, the Government acts as the bank of 
issue and the debt-free money goes out to 
the community. But since the Government 
is also the only customer for the war goods 
produced, taxation must take the place of 
prices as the money-recapturing device. 
With the money thus recaptured by taxes, 
the Government then meets all payments of 
principal and interest on its direct obliga- 
tions as they fall due. That is to say, in mak- 
ing their armament effort, the American peo- 
ple reduce the national debt and may pay it 
off entirely if armament costs equal the debt. 
In other words, the new money replaces the 
national debt, having financed the defense 
effort on the way, and any sum in excess of 
the national debt will be retired and canceled. 
For every dollar of military appropriations 
disbursed, the Treasury would get back a 
dollar for the debt-reduction fund. 

If we finance national defense by the or- 
thodox way of government borrowing from 
the banks, we wind up with (a) more money, 
(b) more productive capacity, (Cc) more na- 
tional debt, and (d) heavier taxation. (a) 
corresponds with (b), but (c) and (d) con- 
tradict (b). 

If we finance national defense by the Voor- 
his way of debt-free money, we wind up with 
(a) more money; (b) more productive ca- 
pacity; (c) reduced national debt; and (d) 
lighter taxation. (a), (b), (c), (ad) are now 
in correspondence with each other, and the 
outstanding fact, namely, that the physical 
wealth of the Nation has appreciated (b), is 
not contradicted. 

So far as my voice will carry, I claim that 
the Voorhis plan will make it impossible for 
financial conservatism to hinder our arma- 
ment effort as it has slowed up both France 
and England. I claim that it mobilizes credit- 
power for defense in the swiftest, most effi- 
cient, most just, most democratic manner pos- 
sible. Casting pride aside, I importune the 
intelligentsia—and particularly the editors of 
papers like the American Mercury, Common 
Sense, Commonweal, Nation, and New Re- 
public—to think and to think fast about the 
Voorhis plan, to announce it, criticize it, back 
it. In the name of men first, let us raise a 
public opinion that will insist upon an im- 
mediate hearing for H. R. 1396 before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

GORHAM MUNSON. 
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Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me, I append a 
speech delivered by Brig. Gen. John C. 
McDonnell, United States Army, on the 
subject of air defense of the New York 
district. 

Here is a subject that has excited a 
tremendous amount of interest and spec- 
ulation throughout the country. Gen- 
eral McDonnell, one of the highest rank- 
ing officers charged with air defense of 
the United States and now commanding 
officer at Mitchel Field, Long Island, ob- 
viously speaks as an expert. 

To all air-minded people, Long Island 
is known as the cradle of aviation, and 
it was therefore peculiarly fitting that 
the back drop for General McDonnell’s 
notable address should have been the 
fifth annual Long Island dinner of the 
Long Island Association, held on January 
25, 1941, at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City. 


The speech by General McDonnell 
follows: 


Mr. President and members of the Long 
Island Association, I want to thank the Hon- 
orable Mr. Hatt for the kind introduction. 

It is a great pleasure and a great privilege 
to be here today. I am glad to have this 
opportunity of talking before the Long Is- 
land Association. 

There is not sufficient time to discuss, even 
in the most general way, all aspects of the 
air defense of New York. So I must neces- 
sarily select, from a very large field, a few 
elements that I believe will be of the most 
general interest. 

The natural approach to the question of 
air defense is a consideration of the forces 
involved; that is, the forces opposing us and 
the means at our disposal to combat these 
forces. 

The forces opposing us are bombardment 
airplanes, each carrying a ton or more of 
high explosive or incendiary bombs. In order 
to damage us these airplanes must be 
launched from air bases within range of the 
area we are defending. The enemy must 
either possess these bases before the opening 
of hostilities or must be able to seize them 
later or occupy them through the cooperation 
of an ally. 

In launching an attack against the in- 
stallations of a first-class nation a certain 
percentage of the raiders will be shot down. 
Therefore, if the losses are to be justified, 
the bombing flights must have highly effi- 
cient bombsights, fully trained crews, and 
carefully selected targets which they can 
identify and hit. They must be able to hit 
them from altitudes as high as 25,000 or even 
40,000 feet. And these targets must be such 
that their destruction will seriously affect the 
will or the ability of our people to wage war. 
Recent events in Spain, and more recent op- 
erations in Germany and England, have dem- 
onstrated that the mere destruction of pri- 
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vate property, and even the loss of life inci- 
dent thereto, does not in the case of a resolute 
people have a paralizing effect upon the will 
to wage war. 

It does not, therefore, justify an uninter- 
rupted series of daylight attacks from bases 
which although within range of the bombers, 
are beyond the range of their accompanying 
fighter planes. These fighters are charged 
with escorting the bombers during daylight 
hours to prevent excessive losses If these 
losses are permitted to continue imprudently 
it will seriously affect the Nation’s ability to 
gain or maintain superiority in the air. 
Therefore, if fighter protection for the bomb- 
ers is not possible, and when the defended 
area has a well organized and strong defense, 
the tendency will be to resort more and more 
to night operations. 

When bombers operate at night their losses 
in the air are very greatly reduced. But at 
the same time the accuracy of their bombing 
also fails off. It falls off to such an extent 
that precision bombing or the ability to hit 
a small target, such as a bridge, is so difficult 
at night that it is practically ruled out. If 
it were possible for an enemy to find bases 
close enough to New York City so that fighter 
protection for the bombers could be provided, 
and if he had sufficient superiority in the air 
so that he could operate freely by daylight, 
he would be able to select and destroy those 
targets that would most effectively paralyze 
the industrial and social structure of the 
city. For example, power and light plants, 
the water supply, bridges, docks, and trans- 
portation bottlenecks, through which neces- 
sary supplies flow daily in tremendous quan- 
tities into the city. 

The question naturally arises: “How is 
New York situated with respect to possible 
enemy air bases within striking distance of 
its shores?” 

As we face the Atlantic Ocean and look in 
a semicircle from north to south—the 
closest point on the Canadian border is 250 
miles from New York. Just to the east is 
Nova Scotia, which is 550 miles. Next in 
order lies Newfoundland, 850 miles from our 
city. 

From this point there is no potential base 
between us and the Eastern Hemisphere un- 
til we come to Bermuda, 800 miles away. 
What do these distances mean when trans- 
lated into bombardment airplane ranges? 

Heavy bombardment airplanes in use to- 
day can go out for a distance of about 1,000 
miles and return with a safe reserve of fuel 
in their tanks. That this distance can and 
will be increased to 2,500 miles is so immi- 
nent that a consideration today of the fu- 
ture employment of bombardment should be 
based on a radius of action of at least 2,500 
miles. But even with equipment available 
now bases in Canada, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, and Bermuda bring bombard- 
ment within striking distance of New York 
City. 

The wisdom of the recent transaction be- 
tween our Government and the British Gov- 
ernment which secured for us the use of 
bases in Newfoundland and Bermuda must 
become at once apparent. 

By securing these bases we not only deny 
their use to an enemy but project our con- 
trol for 2,500 miles in all directions from these 
bases. This places us in a position to inter- 
fere from the air with any attempt on the 
part of an enemy to establish a hostile air 
base on the southern tip of Greenland. 

The acquisition of a base at Newfoundland 
also brings our own bombers closer to Europe. 
Nations have violated treaties in order to se- 
cure bases closer to an enemy. 

I have spoken so far only of hostile land- 
based aircraft, employed in a sustained cam- 
paign to break down the economic and so- 
cial structure of New York City. If, however, 
@ hostile fleet controlled the north Atlantic 
Ocean in the temporary or permanent ab- 
sence of our fleet, an aggressive enemy might 
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bring airplane carriers within raiding distance 
of New York. This might occur in the early 
stages of a war ‘:, for example, our fleets and 
heavy land-based bombardment aviation 
were being employed against an enemy in 
the Pacific. 

The most effective defense against raids 
launched from airplane carriers are: First, 
control of the sea by our Navy; second, land- 
based, long-ranged bombardment aviation, 
operating against the carriers; third, pursuit 
aviation in cooperation with antiaircraft ar- 
tillery. 

Due to the limitations imposed by operat- 
ing from the deck of a carrier, land-based 
bombers have been larger and have had 
greater cruising ranges than bombers based 
on carriers. 

But if a hostile navy could acquire and 
assemble in the North Atiantic 10 or 12 
carriers, providing a force of approximately 
1,000 mixed fighters and bombardment air- 
planes, they might cruise in close enough 
at sunset to launch a night attack, and with- 
draw as far as possible out to sea before day- 
light. The measure of success of the enter- 
prise would be the ability to operate without 
bringing the carriers too close to our shore. 

In the event that a bold and aggressive 
enemy elected to stage a daylight attack he 
would have to come much closer to shore 
in order to launch his shorter-range fighter 
planes. And, even with fighter protection, 
superiority in the air would usually rest with 
the land-based forces. If a raid were at- 
tempted, our defending long-range bombers 
would employ the technique of following the 
raiders back and letting-them show us the 
way to the carriers. 

It is sometimes asked why bombers that can 
cross the Atlantic and return are not being 
constructed. Their development has been 
neglected because Europe has been preoccu- 
pied with campaigns in its own hemisphere, 
where distances are relatively short. The 
larger bomber, with so many eggs in one 
basket, is too expensive in time, labor, and 
material, and is not as efficient for close- 
range operations as the smaller types. In 
addition to this, their development has been 
retarded because a very large number of 
planes would be necessary to make their 
effect felt. Also, to make such a long flight in 
airplanes representing such an investment, 
each plane would have to carry a load of 
approximately 25 tons in bombs. Because 
of the difficulty of providing fighter protec- 
tion these bombs would have to be dropped 
at night over area targets rather than on 
carefully selected targets of military im- 
portance. 

However, there are airplanes today that can 
fly the Atlantic and return nonstop. Their 
development for tactical use in the not too 
distant future can be foreseen. Whatever 
nation succeeds in taking the lead in this 
field will be in a position to sit over an 
unfortunate neighbor in the other hemi- 
sphere in much the same manner as the 
dictators sat over England and France at 
Munich. 

Tomorrow long-range bombers will meas- 
ure the effectiveness of air power and form 
the foundation of air defense. Today the 
immediate problem is to arm as rapidly as 
possible with an adequate number of the 
best airplanes that are available now and that 
can be procured in quantity without delay. 
Such airplanes can establish a sphere of 
influence that will dominate the land bases 
from which aircraft in the possession of our 
potential enemies could threaten the New 
York area. 

Because airplanes operate without regard 
for obstacles on the earth’s surface, such as 
opposing armies and navies, field fortifica- 
tions, mountainous terrain, or water barriers 
that delay our surfaces forces on land and 
water, bombardment aviation may be expect- 
ed to strike the first blow in future wars, 
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Blockades and Maginot lines affect them not 
at all, and, if a ruthless government so elects, 
they have the inherent ability to strike quick- 
ly and to strike without warning. Against 
an unprepared nation they may be used as 
an instrument of intimidation. At Munich 
they were used to enforce diplomatic de- 
mands, and their weight was felt without the 
necessity of taking the air. Once a nation 
permits its defenses to fall far behind in 
a hostile world, the ability to strike back 
in the air cannot be purchased by wealth, 
and cannot be enacted overnight by Congress. 
It must be built up through sweat and toil 
as the result of a firmly entrenched national 
policy. 

What means have we at our disposal for 
combating hostile bombardment airplanes? 
The best defense against a bombardment 
airplane is another bombardment airplane. 
This is so because the quickest and most 
effective method of destroying them is not 
to trade blow for blow in the air and swap 
them in aerial combat but to destroy them 
in their nests on the ground. 

Germany opened the campaign in Poland 
by striking the Polish airdromes simultane- 
ously and without warning. In a matter of 
hours the Polish Air Force, as such, ceased to 
With the enemy air force out of the 
picture the invading air force was free to 
operate at will both against Warsaw and in 
support of the ground forces. 

The lesson to be learned by the campaign 
in Poland was clear. The German tactics and 
technique were exposed for military leaders of 
all nations to read. Nonetheless, when the 
same plan was employed by the Germans in 
the opening days before the conquest of the 
Low Countries and the Battle of France, it be- 
came apparent that effective measures to com- 
bat this technique had not been developed. 
The failure to heed the lesson in Poland 
permitted Germany to again cripple an 
enemy’s air force and was one of the con- 
tributing factors to that tragedy in which an 
astonished world saw the mightiest army in 
Europe fold up and disintegrate before the 
combined air and mechanized forces of Ger- 
many. 

The best known passive defense, arid it is 
not new, against the technique of striking 
airplanes on the airdromes is to disperse the 
flights on as many separate airdromes as 
possible. And then to further disperse indi- 
vidual airplanes by taxying them into con- 
cealed positions in adjacent fields. They 
should be protected with sandbag breast- 
works. 

The next best defense agsinst bombard- 
ment aviation, and the most reliable under 
all conditions, is the interceptor pursuit air- 
plane, working in cooperation with antiair- 
craft artillery. You have seen at Dunkirk 
how pursuit planes when present in sufficient 
strength can deny to a very great extent the 
operation of bombardment aviation. The 
British Expeditionary Force was able to with- 
draw successfully with her transports in easy 
striking distance of German bombardment 
aviation. 

Since last September you have watched the 
threatened invasion of Britain held up, with 
the invading armies halted at the Channel, 
and unforgiving minutes slipping by while 
the British Air Force, heavily outnumbered, 
battled the Germans for supremacy of the air. 

As we watch the Royal Air Force, out- 
numbered 3 to 1, stand fast between the 
English shores and the invading armies, we 
in America ponder over the full scope of Mr. 
Churchill’s remark: “Never in the field of 
human conflict was so much owed by so 
many to so few” 

If conditions similar to those existing in 
England today should ever prevail in this 
area at the appropriate time bomb- and gas- 
proof shelters will be constructed. Hospital 
facilities will be enlarged, shelter will be pro- 
vided for the homeless, and provision made 
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to care for children whose parents have be- 
come casualties. Fire-, gas- and bomb-raid 
alarm systems will be installed, and black-out 
drills held. People will be issued gas masks 
and instructed in their use. Citizens will be 
organized into groups and instructed in first 
aid. Stretcher and ambulance work will be 
organized. Squads will be formed for fire 
fighting and for decontamination of gassed 
areas. Labor detachments will be organized 
to remove debris and repair water, electric, 
gas, telephone, and transportation systems. 

The outlying areas will be organized into 
a net work of observation posts to warn our 
pursuit squadrons of the approach of hostile 
aircraft. Many of you who are members of 
the Long Island Association will take turns 
with your children and servants on the roof 
beside the telephone charged with a 24-hour 
watch. Your messages, after being evaluated 
at a central control station, will, in the aggre- 
gate, give a sufficiently clear picture to lead 
our pursuit to any hostile flight approaching 
by land. Mechanical devices designed to de- 
tect and locate aircraft in flight will be de- 
pended upon to cover approaches by sea. 

You have vrobably asked yourselves what 
an individual citizen can do today toward 
contributing to the defense of the New York 
area. 

In modern warfare industrial organization 
is becoming increasingly important. In the 
present stage of our crises it is the measure of 
success or failure. In a world wracked with 
war this Nation is not at war. None the less, 
it faces a crisis. The future is so uncertain 
that no living man can predict what is ahead, 
or furnish a solution with certainty that his- 
tory will vindicate it. Our democratic insti- 
tutions are being put to the severest test in 
history. We most urgently need unity and 
teamwork under a strong and confident lead- 
ership. That leadership is available if we 
will follow. We need less self-appointed 
leaders, each with a theory as to what should 
be done. And more pick and shovel men, 
each in his appointed sphere, to work toward 
the objectives set by the statesmen we 6e- 
lected to lead us. Whenever a man drives a 
rivet under a contract for the national de- 
fense he should consider that he is driving 
that rivet not for his employer but for Amer- 
ica. In contemporaneous history the tragic 
fate of a once great nation that because of 
willful minorities was unable to unite should 
be a timely warning to us. 

Many of you here tonight took your place 
in the front lines in the last war and have 
since become important in civil affairs. Your 
usefulness to the national defense can be 
greater now than it was then. Carry on with 
the same patriotism and throw your influence 
toward meeting the national defense with a 
solid, united front. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I desire to include an address by 
Dr. Arnaud C. Marts, president of Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

The address is as follows: 


Wuat America Expects OF BUCKNELLIANS 
In 1941 


(By Arnaud C. Marts) 


The year just closed has been a year of 
destruction unprecedented in modern life. 
A year ago I said that the present revolution 
was the most violent and most far-reaching 
of any social disturbance in 500 years. Four 
months ago I raised it to a thousand years. 
Tcday I am disposed to raise it still higher, 
and suggest that the present year of 1941 
may prove to be more crucial in human his- 
tory than any year since the birth of Christ. 

Nineteen hundred and forty has been a 
year of great confusion of mind and spirit. 
You have been confused and bewildered, and 
so have I, by the swift events of destruction 
and revolution. This bewilderment was de- 
scribed in the closing paragraphs of a current 
best seller, As I Remember Him, the auto- 
biography of the late Dr. Hans Zinsser, great 
scientist and teacher on the Harvard faculty. 
Dr. Zinsser wrote this account of his own 
life in the third person last summer es he 
lay dying, and it was only after his death 
that we learned that he himself was the sub- 
ject of the book. The account of his life 
closes with these moving sentences: 

“Ideas of democracy and individual free- 
dom which he had accepted as the gradually 
evolved goals of centuries of struggle were 
not only denied, but entire nations were fran- 
tically intent on destroying them. Great 
racial masses seemed willing to fight and 
perish, if necessary, for their own enslave- 
ment. New so-called ideologies were tearing 
up the foundations of all that men had 
thought firm and permanently established. 
Something had cracked in the old western 
civilization, and its walls and lofty towers 
cemented with the sweat and blood of their 
forefathers were tumbling about men’s ears. 
At the time of his death he was as thoroughly 
bewildered as any thoughtful individual of 
our time is bound to be.” 

This thoroughly bewildered state of mind 
is, I think, a fair description of the mental 
disturbances of most of us during the past 
year. And our mental equilibrium was not 
aided any by the added disturbance of our 
recent national political election. Loud 
voices pleaded with us with the utmost sin- 
cerity to believe diametrically opposite asser- 
tions, and to follow widely divergent courses 
of national direction. 1940 has been a year 
of confusion, and it is little wonder that a 
group of Bucknell students recently visited 
me to ask for counsel and prefaced our dis- 
cussions with the statement, “We’re all mixed 
up.” Those Bucknellians who think and feel 
outside the little narrow circle of their own 
daily pleasures and disappointments, have, of 
necessity, been “all mixed up” in the past 
year of destruction and confusion. 

But now a new year has come, and we can 
take a new perspective of the startling events 
of 1940, and get our bearings, I trust, for a 
clearer course ahead. What should be our 
state of mind in this new year of 1941? What 
does America expect of us Bucknellians in 
the months which lie before us? I suggest 
four attitudes: (1) In the first place, I sug- 
gest we should feel grateful for the privilege 
of living at such a fateful point in human his- 
tory. It is easy to permit ourselves to slump 
into self-pity and suspension of effort be- 
cause of the confusion in our time. I know 
college boys who are using the present situa- 
tion to rationalize their natural desires to 
escape hard work by letting their ideals and 
ambitions slide, and I know college girls who 
feel so sorry for themselves in these confused 
days that they play another rubber of bridge 
instead of getting at tomorrow’s lessons. 

This is not a time for self-pity or for slack- 
ening of effort “because the times are so con=- 


fusiug.” Rather, this is a time for new zest 
and enthusiasm and energy stepped to meet 
the new problems. The greatest thrill you 
will ever have in life will not come from com- 
fort and security in a placid world; it will 
come from your brave and determined effort 
to meet and overcome great confusion, great 
difficulties. 

Westbrook Pegler, the grouchy columnist, 
has written a refreshing jibe at our love for 
soft living. I quote a few sentences as an 
antidote to a temptation to feel sorry for 
ourselves: 

“Sometimes when people complain about 
medern existence, I wish I could whisk them 
back to a primitive day when the going was 
really tough. I have in mind such a little 
thing as the lighting of a cigarette in a car, a 
simple and nonhazardous operation now, but 
one which was fraught with hardship and 
danger within the memory of us hardy sur- 
vivors of a time when the means of existence 
were crude. The method of the moment per- 
mits the driver to obtain a lighted cigarette 
by pressing a button on the wheel, whereas I 
can recall, as if it were yesterday, when it 
was necessary first to fish around for the 
cigarette and then to jab an electrical dasher 
and wait until it got red. 

“* * * Shortly before that conditions 
were even worse, for along in there it was 
necessary to jab in the dasher and hold it 
by hand while the lighter got red. 

“s © * But those were the days. Those 
were the days when, in some cars, those in 
the front seat had to climb out while the 
man removed the cushions to put in gas, and 
people thought nothing of dragging them- 
selves laboriously on foot 15, 30, or even 50 
feet to the hamburger “jook” instead of sitting 
in comfort while cute little numbers took 
the orders and brought them out on trays, 
and—perhaps not many remember, but I 
give you my solemn word I do—when you 
had to work your windshield wiper by hand 
it wiped on only the driver’s side of the car. 

“Sometimes I wonder how we came 
through it. * °° ° 

“* * * You probably won’t believe 
that our radios had earphones instead of 
loudspeakers. * * * Looking back now, 
I don’t see where we got the courage to carry 
on. But I sincerely believe the answer was 
character.” 

The times before us are not going to be 
soft or easy. The men of Europe and Asia 
who have brought the temple of our society 
crashing down on our heads are not through, 
by any means, with their carnival of destruc- 
tion. They propose to use every power of 
force at their command with utter cruelty 
and ruthlessness to break the rest of our 
world to little bits if they can. And even 
after this war and revolution shall be over, 
we will not find ourselves in a world of ease, 
for it will require sacrifice and toil to 
rebuild. 

From the standpoint of personal comforts 
and iuxurious standards of living, 1941 and 
subsequent years will have little to offer us. 
Nineteen hundred and forty-one might well 
say to us what Winston Churchill said to the 
British people in 1940, “I offer you sweat and 
toil and blcod and tears.” But these words of 
cold, pessimistic truth stirred the spirits of 
the British people to an exhibition of courage 
and energy which amazes the world. Perhaps 
it would be good for us also to realize that 
there will be little enough good news for us 
in 1941 and following years—not much com- 
fort or security. But it will be one of the 
most thrilling periods of all history in which 
to live. 

A few days ago a letter was received in 
New York from a woman in England, who 
related some of her recent experiences in 
bombing raids. I shall read a few sentences 
from her letter: 

“Now, honestly, don’t worry about us. 
* * * ‘It’s a great feeling, knowing we are 
all in it together. * *® * Wecan and shall 
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rebuild, and if some of us are wiped out, it’s 
just bad luck; but we must all take our 
chance, and maybe we shall be lucky. If not, 
think of the thousands of decent British kids 
who will come after us and carry on, s0 
what's the odds? I would not have lived in 
any other age, past or future. The thrill 
of seeing history made before one’s eyes is 
more than rewards for the present difficulties. 

“Imagine our Empire stronger, cleaner, and 
even more united. What a heritage. Isn’t it 
worth hardships or death, or both, to know 
that this will happen? 

“Don’t pity us; envy us.” 

I suggest this as our slogan in 1941: “Don’t 
pity us; envy us our privilege of living in 
such a fateful hour.” 


VICTORY 
(Owen Seaman) 


Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife 
And know that out of death and night shall 
rise 
The dawn of ample life; 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart 
That God has given you the priceless dower 
To live in these great times and have your 
part 
In freedom’s crowning hour, 
That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens their heritage to 
take— 
“I saw the powers of darkness take their 
flight, 
I saw the morning break.” 


(2) My second suggestion regarding our 
attitude in 1941 is that we follow the Presi- 
dent of the United States energetically and 
unitedly in his program of keeping America 
at peace by aiding Britain. I shall not try 
to repeat his address in which he made his 
plea for this program, for you of course heard 
it and read it. It marked, in my opinion, one 
of the milestones in the history of these 
United States. Summed up, it said to you, 
and to me, these three things. America is in 
peril from the Axis Powers. Our ability to 
keep out of war depends upon the ability of 
the British to save themselves. We must be 
the great arsenal of democracy. 

And he closed with this plea to you and 
to me: “As President of the United States, 
I call for that national effort. I call for it in 
the name of this Nation which we love and 
honor and which we are privileged and proud 
to serve.” 

This clear call of leadership from the Presi- 
dent, whom we have so recently reelected 
after a vigorous election campaign, should 
end our pericd of confusicn and argument as 
to what America’s course should be in 1941. 
During the past months of the election con- 
test, it was our duty to listen to all view- 
points, to argue this or that course, and to 
weigh all honest arguments. Then we se- 
lected our leader for one of the most crucial 
terms in our national history. This leader 
has given 2 months’ careful thought to our 
national problems since his reelection, and 
now he formulates his program designed to 
keep America at peace by making Britain 
strong, and invites us all to unite our 
strength and will to that national end. 

I believe we will be hopelessly foolish if we 
do not follow him with full energy. 

The time for “barber shop” quarterbacking 
is over. Our civilization is in dire peril in the 
midst of a world in flames. There is no fur- 
ther excuse for confusion or bewilderment, 
such as we observed only last week in the 
meetings of two national college groups. 
These futile conferences of educated young 
people argued vehemently and at length such 
issues as these: Shall we approve the com- 
pulsory conscription act? Shall we pass a 
resolution condemning communism and nazi- 
ism equally? It seems incredible that repre- 
sentatives of a hundred college campuses 
could be so insulated from the tragic facts of 
today’s cataclysm that they could give their 
solemn attention to these stale issues. They 
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may as well have resolved that yesterday was 
Wednesday. 

The time has come for vigorous and united 
thought and action. If we have good sense, 
we will now, all of us, bring our different 
viewpoints voluntarily under the unifying di- 
rection of the lead our President has given 
us. The one hope we now have of keeping 
America at peace is to give (not sell) England 
every resource she needs to save herself. 

The time for confusion is past; our na- 
tional pathway is lighted brightly by the 
lurid flames o1 three continents ablaze. Let 
us walk in it with unity of purpose and will. 

(3) My third suggestion is that you as col- 
lege students keep at your studies and re- 
double your efforts for your education. The 
national unity of effort for which President 
Roosevelt pleads does not call for individuals 
jumping.out of one important category into 
another in a mistaken endeavor to make 
himself or herself more useful to the Na- 
tion. It does not wish students to stop 
studying in order to become factory workers, 
or soldiers, or Red Cross nurses. The proc- 
esses of enlisting and training factory work- 
ers and soldiers and Red Cross nurses and 
all the other romantic and prosaic partici- 
pants in a national effort have been care- 
fully blueprinted and are under efficient 
management. 

This gigantic effort to which the President 
summons this Republic is not a job for vol- 
unteers. Our Federal Government has built 
up, over the past 8 years, a system of na- 
tional controls over all phases of our life 
which is unprecedented in our history. Re- 
cent laws have given our Government at 
Washington absolute power over finance, 
over labor, over industry, over transporta- 
tion, over all young men from 21 to 35, over 
incomes, over everything imaginable, except 
our young women. (And Mrs. Roosevelt is 
reported in the newspapers recently as hav- 
ing suggested that they be enrolled in work 
camps.) 

The Government has even announced that 
it is now registering all the homing pigeons 
in the United States—40,000 of them—to be 
conscripted in an emergency. 

We are no longer a nation of volunteers. 
Our Government will call each of us when 
it needs us. There are 7,000,000 unemployed 
workers in America available for industry as 
and where needed. There are 11,000,000 
young men registered under the Conscrip- 
tion Act, each to be called by the Govern- 
ment when needed. The duty of each of us 
in this emergency is to carry on with the 
utmost spirit and energy where we are, and 
to go when we are called, with equal spirit 
and energy. 

The greatest need this Republic has, or ever 
will have, is for men and women with the 
threefold resources which Bucknell endeavors 
to help its students possess—intelligence, in- 
tegrity, and brotherhood. Give yourselves 
this year to your Bucknell education with 
zest, for our age desperately needs men and 
women with minds and characters and spirits 
trained to deal with great problems of hu- 
man relations. Equip yourselves here for 
your maximum capacity for future service to 
the Nation and to mankind. 

(4) Finally, I suggest that America ex- 
pects of Bucknellians in 1941 that we use 
our brains and energy to help create a better 
world after this war which will be founded 
on justice, and peace, and cooperation, and 
brotherhood. This war cannot be stopped 
now until one side or the other is beaten. 

But we can stop the next war before it 
begins if we will use our minds and spirits 
and wills fully to that end. 

Did you read in the Atlantic Monthly last 
fall that moving story, The Dark Hour, which 
had been published previously in the same 
magazine in May 1918? A hospital ship is 
bringing wounded American boys back from 
France in 1918, and one terribly wounded 
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lad engages a doctor in conversation. 
“Haven’t the Germans got something we 
never had?” he asked. “What?” asked the 
doctor. “A dream,” the soldier replies. 
“We've dreamed no dream. Germany has 
dreamed a dream. Black as the pit of hell— 
yes, yes—but a dream. They’ve seen a vision. 
A red, bloody, damnable vision—yes, yes—but 
a vision.” The soldier goes on with his 
soliloquy to say that the most we have wanted 
in international affairs is to jump on the 
thing that has scared us in the dark and 
to destroy it. “Not once,” he says, “have we 
got down on our naked knees and prayed for 
anything more than just to be allowed to wake 
up and find it isn’t so. The only thing to 
beat a dream,” he says, “is a dream more 
poignant. The only thing to beat a vision 
black as midnight is a vision white as the 
noonday sun.” 

America expects of Bucknellians or other 
college men and women that we shall dream 
such a dream in 1941, that we shall see a 
“vision white as the noonday sun” and hold 
it high where all suffering, bewildered man- 
kind can see and follow to a world of peace 
and decency and brotherhood. 

Hitler once wrote, “I shall eradicate the 
thousands of years of human domestication. 
I want to see again in the eyes of youth the 
gleam of the beast of prey. A youth will grow 
up before which the world will shrink.” That 
is the black dream, the midnight vision. 

What shall be our white dream, our noon- 
day vision? It must be of a cooperative 
world government, in which those peoples of 
the world who want peace and justice and 
fairness to rule shall merge and federate their 
powers. The heresy of nationalism must be 
ended and the architecture of present un- 
happy nations must give way to the broader 
architecture of a world system. The Thirteen 
Colonies of America created the patterns for 
peaceful world organization when they drew 
up the Constitution of the United States. 
The time will come after this war when such 
patterns must be used for a world government 
of any and all peoples who have the vision 
and the will to create a new world of peace, 
and good will, and justice, and brotherhood. 

That is the white and shining vision which 
educated men and women should lift high in 
this dark hour, to shine as a beacon of hope 
and inspiration to despairing and suffering 
and dying men and women as they pass 
through the present valley of death. 

Let us hold fast to such a vision; let us 
nail aloft our banner of high ideals of human 
brotherhood and keep firm our faith in the 
nobler virtues of life. 

Dream your dream of a nobler world; do 
not let it fade in your heart and mind. It 
will prevail. This is the same vision that 
shines across 1900 years from the uplifted 
face of that young Man of Galilee who he- 
lieved in it so intensely that He willingly died 
for it. 

Through the smoke of cruel battle, across 
the long centuries, and through the fog of 
hatreds and follies of men, this vision of 
Christian brotherhood under the fatherhood 
of a loving God has never faded. It shines 
and glows like the noonday sun. It haunts 
us with its effulgence. Let us keep our faith 
through these dark days in this dream, and 
let us dedicate our best intelligence and most 
energetic efforts to make this dream come 
true in our stricken, suffering world. 


BROTHERHOOD 
(Edwin Markham) 


“The crest and crowning of all good, 

Life’s final star is Brotherhood; 

For it will bring again to earth 

Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth, 

Will send new light on every face, 

A kingly power upon the race, 

And till it comes, we men are slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 
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“Come, clear the way, then; clear the way: 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 

Break the dead branches from the path; 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran: 

Make way for Brotherhood—make way for 
Man.” 
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ADDRESS OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Hon. Frank C. Walker, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, at the dedication of the new post- 
office building, West Scranton branch of 
coe See. Pa., post office, January 

5, 1941: 


It is good to be back in Scranton among 
my friends to take part in these exercises in- 
cident to the dedication of the new West 
Scranton Post Office Building. I am espe- 
cially happy that as Postmaster General the 
first dedication services in which I take part 
happen to be centered in the heart of the 
coal region, from which all of the nice and 
good things of life have come to me and 
have had their origin. 

My immediate ancestors lived here before 
we had a post Office, in the good old horse- 
and-buggy days when a two-horse coach 
service on Pennsylvania Post Route No. 1356 
ran from, Wilkes-Barre to Honesdale three 
times a week, with stops listed at Plains- 
ville, Pittston Ferry, Lackawanna, your own 
Hyde Park, Scranton, Providence, Blakely, 
and Carbondale, the last named being the 
home of my grandparents, and the birthplace 
of my good father. 

You know, I think most of us rather take 
our Postal Service for granted. We have but 
a faint conception of what a fine institution 
the Postal Service is and what it means to 
us commercially, economically, and socially. 
Until I came into the service myself, I, too, 
had taken it for granted and I had but a 
faint idea of its growth and deveiopment—of 
its vastness—and of its splendid efficiency. 
I will not have time today to elaborate, but 
may I tell you I was astounded to learn that 
in point of business done and personnel 
employed it is perhaps the biggest single in- 
dividual institution in the world. You can 
get some idea of what I mean when I tell 
you we have 46,000 post offices, and last year 
we had a business of more than $760,000,000; 
that in cash transactions more than $8,000,- 
000,000 of business was done by more than 
a quarter of a million full-time employees; 
and that at peak times almost 400,000 are 
required to carry on its functions. This or- 
ganization over the years has functioned 
quietly, unostentatiously, most capably, and 
efficiently, and has done much to bring about 
the fine status we have reached commer- 
cially as well as socially. I feel so proud 
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that I am a part of this great organization. 
That its integrity has never been questioned 
is the pride of all the American people. 

As I have said, it is fine to have my first 
official dedication in my own home town, in 
the heart of what I think is perhaps the most 
cosmopolitan area in the United States. 

Beginning with our first post office in Feb- 
ruary 1850, then calied Scrantonia, the post- 
masier in his report boasted a splendid busi- 
ness of $608.67. In the year just passed, the 
figures of what is now known as the Scranton 
post office are close to the million-dollar 
figure. 

Scranton received its mail by rail for the 
first time in April 1852 when the Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad was awarded a contract 
for transporting the mails between Loders- 
ville and Scranton. 

The West Scranton branch station, which 
I am dedicating today, was established as 
Hyde Park station of the Scranton post office 
in 1897, though we did have a Hyde Park 
station as early as 1832. This station was dis- 
continued in July 1900, when it was super- 
seded at that time by the establishment of 
the present West Scranton post office. The 
story of the progress and development of this 
unit of the service tells well the story of 
Scranton and its environs and is quite typi- 
cal of the development and progress of the 
Postal Service through the United States. 

Our early pioneers—among them Moore 
and Throop and Fuller and Scranton—were 
the proud executives who served as postmas- 
ters. An ancestor of my good aunt, Mrs. M. E. 
Comerford, was among the first leaders in the 
Postal Service. In later years we had another 
fine type in John Durkin and your present 
splendid postmaster, Joseph Conrad. You 
and your predecessors have been responsible 
for the development of this area and the de- 
velopment of this fine service, and your good 
citizenry have well merited this fine new edi- 
fice and the improved service that will be 
yours. 

It is a distinct honor and a great pleasure 
as a representative of your Government to 
Geliver to you, the fine people of West Scran- 
ton, this new post office. It is for your 
convenience and for your service. May I 
present it to you with a pledge that we in the 
Postal Service shall continue to lend our best 
efforts and serve you faithfully and well. 

It is a pleasant and important civic service 
we have here performed. However, I think 
I would be remiss in my duty if I did not 
take advantage of this opportunity to make 
a few observations concerning the grave 
problem which confronts us as Americans 
today, and I think perhaps you might like 
to have me discuss this issue. 

I make no pretense of being a great and 
learned statesman, but running through my 
mind are a few thoughts and I, as a citizen 
of your community—a citizen vitally and sin- 
cerely interested in our mutual welfare— 
would like to communicate them to you. I 
am anxious—so anxious that we, as a peo- 
ple—as a nation—shall well and truly and 
properly solve the great issue that confronts 
us. 

In my own fashion I have devoted much 
time to seeking out pertinent facts and to 
giving them much deliberate thought and 
consideration in order that I might reach, in 
my own mind, a definite conclusion. May 
I say to you I have been compelled to a 
conclusion. It has come to be a very deep- 
seated conviction. 

We of America, above everything, want 
peace. Our great President wants peace. 
He, with the full and complete knowledge 
of the American people, has exercised every 
effort during the past few years to bring it 
about. 

May I say that no American is more desir- 
ous of peace than am I. But is it possible to 
attain peace—even a so-called negotiated 
peace—when ambition and lust for power 
and a vast military machine stand out as the 








one and only form of international policy of 
the dictator? 

“There is not room on the face of this 
globe for the totalitarian and democratic 
forms of government. One or the other must 
go. I can lick any power on earth.” 

These are the words of him who seeks to 
dominate the entire world, who seeks to con- 
trol the destinies of us all, who seeks to force 
his political, economic, and social philosophy 
upon you and me and the rest of the peoples 
of the globe. 

That the objective of the German Govern- 
ment, as enunciated on sO many occasions, 
is world conquest and domination is so obvi- 
ous that I cannot understand the mental 
attitude of those who do not accept it to be 
a fact. 

As I said, our President, our great Secre- 
tary of State, the good man who presides over 
the Vatican, and the host of leaders of now 
fallen and conquered nations have with in- 
telligence and dignity and heart and courage 
utilized every proper means at their disposal 
to bring about peace. 

But all to no avail. 

If my recollection of history serves me 
right, no great conqueror ever stopped—all 
great conquerors met a Waterloo or fell at the 
hands of a conspirator of the inner circle. 

Again I say, we want peace, but being real- 
istic we must grant that the proper execu- 
tion or enforcement of peace treaties depends 
entirely on the honesty, sincerity, and in- 
tegrity of those who comprise its signatories. 
The thoughts of Munich and Poland and 
Norway and Denmark and Holland and Bel- 
gium and France are so vivid in our minds. 
Aren’t they ample proof that we cannot ex- 
pect good faith on the part of that signatory 
who is so necessary to bring about a fair and 
just peace? 

It is with sincere regret and deep sorrow 
that I am compelled to the conclusion that 
no peace can be made with the leader of the 
German people; and, if a peace pact with him 
were attained, I must confess it would be the 
kind in which we could have no faith. 

The basic underlying and fundamental aim 
of our foreign policy in these critical days 
in our history is to keep war from our 
shores. The President has said this so often. 
I have great faith in him and know it is a 
part of his very fiber—a part of his very 
soul. He has told us with all sincerity that 
no American boys will be sent abroad to 
fight. He has made it clear that no Ameri- 
can ships shall serve as convoys to the Brit- 
ish Isles. This surely is the best guaranty 
for keeping us out of war. 

To me, the necessity of giving all aid to 
Britain stands out as clearly as the light- 
house in the sea. It means for the safety and 
security of our Nation and our people. At 
this very moment it is a most vital and nec- 
essary act for self-defense, and our failure to 
act and act expeditiously, in my humble 
judgment, may bring consequences so dire 
that I shudder to contemplate them. 

I stand with our President upon the propo- 
sition that: “We must be the arsenal of 
Democracy. For us this is an emergency as 
serious as war itself.” 

In the Congress of the United States there 
is at this moment pending House bill No. 
1776, otherwise known as the lend-lease bill. 
This provides for the lending and leasing of 
all types of war supplies to the British, and 
by superseding the cash-and-carry program 
which has been in effect since the outbreak 
of the war, will greatly accelerate American 
aid to England. 

In supplying this aid we are building up our 
own armament program, for the placing of 
huge British orders in this country has al- 
ready enabled us to expand our defense in- 
dustries much faster and to far greater ca- 
pacity than would have been the case if we 
were turning out munitions only for our 
own needs. Already several changes in de- 
sign have been made in our air and naval 
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units as a result of the experience gained from 
actual battles during the course of the war 
now raging across the Atlantic. 

I am convinced of the fact that the ability 
of Britain to hold out, together with her 
ability to gain an ultimate military victory, 
will not only give us the needed time to 
prepare our own defense—which will mean so 
much to our safety and security—but afford 
a safeguard that should keep us from being 
drawn into this war. 

The leading advocates of the lend and lease 
bill have never objected to the insertion of a 
provision to prevent the convoying of ships. 
The convoying of ships would undoubtedly 
be a great hazard. The President himself has 
said that we should not provide convoys. 

A defeated England, however, would be a 
tragedy—a tragedy that would leave the 
United States as the lone democratic power 
remaining in a world overrun with dictators 
and their gigantic war machines—a tragedy 
that would find us confronted with aggressors 
on both oceans. 

Once Congress acts definitely, and I pray 
God it will be soon, we will be in a position 
to supply a maximum of aid to embattled 
Britain, aid of the type which well might be 
the decisive factor in this so-called second 
World War. 

For this is a war of machines, more than of 
men, and the industrial power and genius of 
the United States may come to be the most 
important factor in the prosecution and ulti- 
mate outcome of this great conflict. 

This is a democracy and we should have 
free and open debate for and against. We 
should listen to the arguments of those, the 
leaders of the opposition, whose good faith I 
do not for a moment question. That is the 
orderly process. But let us not wait too 
long—these are serious days. This is a great 
emergency. This is a time when we should 
pay great heed to our leaders, who are well 
informed as to the seriousness of it all. 

By popular vote and expression of our will 
we have chosen a great man, once again, to 
lead the destiny of this Nation. We, of 
America, have great faith in him—we have 
great faith in his great Secretary of State—we 
have great faith in our Congress. 

Our President, our Secretary of State, the 
majority of our Congress, the vast majority 
of the American people feel that we should 
exhaust every effort to lend aid to Britain— 
feel that we should exhaust every effort to 
prepare for the defense of this great heritage 
of ours—feel that we should exhaust our 
every effort that democracy may survive. 

The great need is to act now—at this very 
moment. The great need is to act now— 
tomorrow may be too late. 





All-Out Aid 
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EDITORIAL BY P. L. CLARK, OF THE 
NORWICH (N. Y.) SUN 





Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial by P. L. Clark from the 
Norwich (N, Y.) Sun of February 3: 
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[From the Norwich (N. Y.) Sun of Febru- 
ary 3, 1941] 


ALL-OUT AID 


All questions of domestic policy, some of 
them vital in themselves if we are to main- 
tain a real national defense, one which 
requires economic security, have been ap- 
parently cast to the winds in the impending 
fight over all-out aid to England, and just 
how comprehensive this is to be. Curiously 
enough, the question of how much military 
security is being built for our own shores 
seems to have been shunted aside in this 
more acute controversy. 

The bill suggested by President Roosevelt 
would give us a real dictatorship—one more 
stringent than we have ever had in war- 
time. One time after another, since the New 
Deal administration at Washington began, a 
crisis has been given as the excuse for vot- 
ing dictatorial powers to the President. But 
no blanket authority has been asked which 
would in any considerable way compare with 
the one which is now being sought. 

The question is not a partisan one. Re- 
publican leaders like Hoover, Taft, Vanden- 
berg, Landon, and Dewey have apparently 
joined hands with Democrats like WHEELER, 
CiarRK of Missouri, and CriarK of Idaho in 
opposing the broad and sweeping powers 
which it is proposed to hand over to the 
President. Mr. Dewey himself has empha- 
sized the extent of these proposed powers 
in the following language: 

“The bill gives the President the absolute 
right: 

“1. To seize any alien ship in this country 
and give it to any other country; 

“2. To use the Navy to convoy belligerent 
ships any place in the world; 

“3. To give away the whole Navy; 

“4. To give away every gun in the Army; 

“5. To give away every American airplane; 

“6. To acquire instruments of war in any 
country in the world and give them to that 
or any other country; 

“7, To cancel the Neutrality Act and the 
Johnson Act; 

“8. To give away unlimited amounts of 
any commodities to any nation in the world; 

“9. To provide harbors, repairs, and refuel- 
ing within territorial American waters to the 
warships of any nation engaged in war; 

“10. To take part in the Japanese-Chinese 
War and any other conflict between any two 
nations anywhere else in the world.” 

More than once since the European war 
started those who favor keeping Uncle Sam 
out of foreign entanglements have pointed 
out that if we engage in war in an effort to 
preserve democracy abroad we will lose de- 
mocracy at home. The proposal in the so- 
called aid-England bill would seem to indi- 
cate that it is not necessary to go as far as 
war to lose this democracy, although we will 
certainly be in war if the present trend 
continues. 





Lord Halifax Visits Sol Bloom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 





following editorials from the Washington 
Times-Herald: 
[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
Lorp Hatirax Visits Sot BLoom 


A few old American tempers are blazing 
around congressional circles because of the 
visit paid last Saturday by Lord Halifax, New 
British Ambassador, to Son Boom, Democrat, 
of New York, chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Lord Halifax presumably 
wanted to know how the dictatorship bill 
was coming along. Certainly one logical per- 
son to ask would be Sot Bioom, who has gone 
all-out for the administration's efforts to pass 
the bill. 

We don’t see why Lord Halifax should feel 
embarrassed by these scattering charges from 
midwestern Congressmen, such as Representa- 
tive E. M. Dirksen, Republican, of Illinois, 
that he violated diplomatic etiquette if not 
international law by thus calling on Con- 
gressman BLoom. 

When H. M. 8. King George V, bearing Lord 
Halifax to his new duties as British Ambas- 
sador, anchored off Annapolis Light a week 
ago last Saturday, President Roosevelt him- 
self went to sea to meet and greet the new 
envoy and personally escort him to the Brit- 
ish Embassy. 

We take it that the President wanted to 
make an unprecedented gesture to impress 
Hitler and Mussolini with the 100 percentish- 
ness of United States-British friendship. 

It was, indeed, unprecedented, so far as we 
know. We never heard of any British King, 
or even Prime Minister, leaving his capital to 
sail out on the English Channel and meet an 
incoming ambassador from any other coun- 
try. We doubt that any French or Spanish 
King ever did such a thing, either. 

Lord Halifax must have felt from Mr. 
Roosevelt’s manner of receiving him that the 
United States was saying to Great Britain in 
our breezy American idiom, “Pal, the joint is 
yours.” Why anyone should now expect Lord 
Halifax to feel any delicacy about calling on 
any of our statesmen, or even about doing 
some open-face lobbying for the dictatorship 
bill, we cannot see. 





SHorRT MEMORIES, LONG MEMORIES 


Probably 90 percent or more of the Amer- 
ican people want to see Great Britain beat 
Germany. 

Most of us are convinced that if Ger- 
many wins, the world will be a tougher, 
more strenuous place for our kind of people 
to live in than if the British win. That is 
most likely true—and so we are among the 
90 percent or more of Americans who hope 
Britain will win. 


EVERYTHING ON THE CUFF? 


If we are to underwrite Britain, though, 
every time it gets into a major war via what 
we in our breezy American idiom call stum- 
blebum diplomacy, it would be interesting to 
know where the quid pro quo for Americans 
comes in. 

Plainer English, do we continue to get 
nothing out of these all-out efforts to help 
the British win? We got nothing out of 
the 1917-18 effort. No arrangements where- 
by we shall get something useful or valu- 
able out of the present effort have yet been 
made, to our knowledge. 


AN ENGLISH VIEWPOINT 


In which connection, we quote again a 
passage about the 1917-18 episode, from a 
book entitled “The Cruise of the Nona,” 
published in 1925, and written by the dis- 
tinguished British writer and historian, Hi- 
laire Belloc: 

“The most comic of the affair was the atti- 
tude toward America. We dared not insult 
America, for we were naturally as keen on 
getting American help as is a drowning man 
on catching a deck chair, * * * 
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“In their ignorance many people came to 
believe that it was the duty of the Americans 
to come over and help, and, what was more 
astonishing still, it was represented to them 
as a matter of life and death, not to us, but 
to themselves. The Americans were told 
(heaven knows whether any of them believed 
it!) that if the Germans, Austrians, Bohe- 
mians, Slovenes, Croats, Bulgarians, Turks, 
etc., won in their push against the English, 
French, and Italians, that if the half-baked 
won against the baked, the next thing would 
be a sailing of the conquerors over the sea 
for the rude domination of Scranton, Pa. 
Fiddlesticks-ends 

“But people did really talk like that. They 
shook their fingers at the United States and 
said: ‘It will be your turn next!’” 





Mexico and the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
Monday, February 3, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ, OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, at this 
time, while in executive session and deal- 
ing with a question relating to this hemi- 
sphere, I think it is appropriate that I 
ask unanimous consent now, as in legis- 
lative session, to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by my colleague the junior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] before 
the New York Federation of Music Clubs 
at New York City, in which he discusses 
the question of Mexico and the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES 


Mrs. Cahill, members of the New York 
Federation of Music Clubs, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I always enjoy 
visiting New York City. The crowds, the 
subways, the tall buildings, the hurry and 
bustle are, surprisingly enough, a symphony 
of wonder and delight for a westerner like 
myself. I never missed an opportunity to 
come to your great city, but the recent events 
have shattered routine life, and my visits 
to New York, like the daily activities of 
every American, have been affected by what 
is happening in the outside world; a simple 
but marked example of how futile it is to 
try to withdraw into a shell and forget the 
rest of mankind. We are affected, even in 
simple things, by what the rest of the world 
is doing. These events have heightened the 
pace of official life in Washington. 

Heeding the unanimous desire of the 
people, Congress and the administration are 
bent on achieving complete national de- 
fense, for both isolationists and intervention- 
ists and those seeking a middle ground are 
agreed on the urgency of national defense. 

I consider the task of promoting more 
cordial relations in the Americas of vital 
importance, and I hold that it is second to 
no other part of the entire national-defense 
scheme. 

The promotion of our pan-American rela- 
tions has always been dear to me. Let me 
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emphasize that, although for national de- 
fense tanks, airplanes, battleships, guns, 
pilots, trained men, and a united country 
are absolutely essential, just as necessary to 
our welfare in a world gone mad and filled 
with enemies is the political, cultural, and 
economic unity of the hemisphere in which 
we live. 

The tides of two great civilizations meet 
at our southern border. I represent the great 
State of New Mexico, which borders on the 
first of the Latin-American republics. A 
part of the Iberic civilization which extends 
from there to the southernmost part of 
South America splashes over the border into 
many of our Southwestern States. Being a 
product of that splashing, as I call it, I am 
naturally interested in reconciling differences 
that might exist between the two civilizations 
in order that both can live in peace and har- 
mony. Thus it is that I welcome the oppor- 
tunity of taking part in this Mexican fiesta 
and of discussing for a brief while a most 
interesting country. 

In order to solve a problem, it is necessary 
to understand it. And in order to under- 
stand it, we should start at the beginning. 
The crux of inter-American cordiality and 
unity is Mexico. Mexico is the arch stone 
of United States relations with Hispanic 
America, or, better yet, Iberic America. 

We are separated from Mexico in part by 
the Rio Grande, or Rio Bravos as it is known 
in that country, and by a barbed wire fence 
which stretches across the southern limits 
of New Mexico, Arizona, and California, 
so close and yet so far. Our nearest neigh- 
bor to the south is Mexico, and yet she is 
separated from us by an abyss of ignorance, 
which unfortunately is mostly on our part. 

We seek to promote pan-Americanism; we 
appreciate that it is necessary, yet, how can 
we understand the whole of the problem 
when we know so little about the crux 
itself? 

Students of our foreign relations recognize 
that the success or failure and the nature of 
our policy toward Latin America can always 
be gaged by our relations with Mexico. 

Before the middle of the last century 
“manifest destiny” in our country and the 
“colossus of the north” in Latin America 
were the watchwords in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. During this period Scott was in 
Mexico City. 

In the period which followed and until 
the initiation of the good-neighbor policy, 
“dollar diplomacy” was tacked onto the ex- 
pression “manifest destiny,” and the “gringo 
Republic” was added to the “colossus of the 
north.” his is the period of the lush con- 
cessions, of the shelling of Veracruz, of 
Pershing, and Pancho Villa. 

Now we have the good-neighbor policy. 
And in Latin America, as any observer will 
tell you, there has been a distinct change of 
attitude; I’d call it “watchful willingness.” 
There is a different atmosphere now. Eight 
years of good-neighbor policy is a short time 
in comparison with a century of exploitation 
and intervention. But as a little light over- 
comes the darkness, so good will even for a 
short time overcome much hatred and dis- 





trust. And in Mexico, our gage, Vice-Presi- 
dent-Elect WaLtace goes to the beautiful 
capital of Mexico and embraces the newly 


inaugurated President, Don Manuel Avila 
Camacho. 

Mrs. Cahill, in her invitation, requested 
that I include in my address some rules and 
advice on how to be good neighbors. I am 
sure that we all know the rules. Be Ameri- 
cans and exemplify the American character- 
istic of fair play. Perhaps we need to be 
reminded, but what is really necessary is to 
put these into actual practice. We have a 
300d example here this afternoon, for ap- 
preciation and respect of the culture of our 
neighbors is first necessary. Let us endeavor 
to learn something of the physical features, 
history, the arts, and the present condition 
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of the people of Mexico, then we can be 
good neighbors. 

I am sure that you will agree with me that 
one concert by Carlos Chavez has done more 
to make us good neighbors than several 
years’ attempt on our part to run off with 
Mexico’s mineral wealth. I am sure that you 
will agree with me that a simple examination 
of our history books and our popular litera- 
ture will reveal that most of it is written in 
@ prejudiced vein. Our young boys grew 
bleary-eyed as they read of the deeds of a 
blue-eyed, tall, and lanky cowboy hero who 
swashbuckles over countless little black- 
haired, swarthy villians. These are the er- 
rors which must be overcome if we are to be 
good neighbors. 

Sadly enough, it has taken us a long time 
to realize that God has placed us in the 
Western Hemisphere along with these other 
peoples, with the result that our destinies are 
necessarily welded together. We have to 
overcome these prejudices. As good Amer- 
icans, as advocates of democracy, as believers 
in the dignity of the human individual, we 
must, if we are to survive, establish true 
unity in the Americas. 

This can come only through knowledge and 
understanding. It is useless to talk of unity 
unless we in the United States know, appre- 
ciate, and respect our neighbors. 

More goodwill will result from your efforts 
here this afternoon than from all the plati- 
tudes our statesmen have uttered on this 
subject for years. 

In the limited time I have to discuss Mex- 
ico, I hope that my words will serve to im- 
part some knowledge of this great country, 
and that you will be stimulated to seek fur- 
ther knowledge, for knowledge will inevitably 
bring respect, overcome prejudices, and unite 
us as we should and must be united. 

A few short miles from Mexico City there 
stands a stupendous pile of rock, fashioned 
by men antedating the Aztecs, built in perfect 
geometric proportions. It is the pyramid of 
the sun, rising 200 feet above the surround- 
ing valley. From its summit one looks out 
over the famous Valley of Anahuac of the 
Aztecs, on which now stands the beautiful 
and thriving capital city of Mexico. Toltec, 
Aztec, Spanish, and Mexican civilizations 
have passed in review in this valley. 

I am describing the approximate central 
part of the country, which the historian, 
Professor Valle, said recently, in a lecture in 
Washington, “is the country which lies be- 
tween the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and that 
section of the United States of America 
where chile con carne is eaten and called 
Mexican but is not.” 

I do not have time this afternoon to dis- 
cuss the beauty and the greatness of the 
preconquest civilization which existed in 
Mexico, nor to recount the annals of the 
conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards. Time 
does not permit me to mention the valor 
and enterprise of Mexico’s revolutionary 
heroes in their glorious fight against Spanish 
and French domination. I can only mention 
the champion of the masses, Benito Juarez, 
and the long reign of Diaz. The revolutions 
of 1910 and 1917 I mention only in passing. 

I would like also to tell you something 
of the natural riches of the country, for 
nature has endowed her with vast deposits 
of gold, silver, zinc, lead, tin, manganese, 
copper, petroleum, and of the millions of 
acres of fertile land, of the millions of acres 
of timber of all kinds, etc., but there is no 
time. 

I would like to dwell at length on the 
struggle of the masses for economic liberty, 
of the demand of the peasants for land, of 
the struggle of the poor classes for social 
progress, but time again prohibits me from 
doing so. I will say this: From personal ob- 
servation, the economic and social efforts of 
the administration which has just ended in 
Mexico enjoyed the overwhelming support 
of the people. For the economic and social 


























































































reforms of Mexico commenced with the ad- 
ministration of its recent President, Lazaro 
Cardenas. To recount the social progress 
achieved would require far more time than 
we have allotted, so I must limit myself to 
Mexico as it is today. 

On December 1, Gen. Manuel Avila Camacho 
mounted the rostrum of the Chamber of 
Deputies in Mexico City amid tumultuous 
ovation. He had been preceded by repre- 
sentatives from every country in the Western 
Hemisphere, including a distinguished group 
of American officials. Our own Vice Presi- 
dent Wattace was there, Senator Downey, 
and your Congressman, Hon. Sot Bioom, 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, were present. 

The scene was impressive. The Chamber 
of Deputies was called to order and up the 
middle isleway marched the outgoing Pres- 
ident, Lazaro Cardenas, wearing a sibbon 
across his chest, the insignia of his office. 
He mounted and took his place on the 
rostrum. The ovation greeting him was tre- 
mendous, a testimony of his integrity and 
popularity. Immediately following him came 
the President-elect. When he-reached the 
rostrum, he was embraced in typical Latin 
fashion by Cardenas, and the oath of office 
was administered to him. 

Then the ribbon insignia was transferred 
from President Cardenas to the new President. 

In his inaugural address President Avila 
Camacho’s theme was hemisphere solidarity. 
He made a special plea for good will and un- 
derstanding among the countries and peoples 
of the two continents. He promised to safe- 
guard foreign investments, but he emphasized 
strongly that the exploitation of the Mexican 
people and the resources of his country would 
not meet with approval. 

I have spoken with Mexico’s President even 
before he entered the race for the Presidency. 
I think that anyone who knows the character 
of this man will believe in his sincerity, and 
recognize, as I do, that he means what he says. 
That is why I have such great hopes for the 
improvement of our relations with Mexico. 

Knowing the character of the new Presi- 
dent of -Mexico, and knowing his brother, 
Gen. Maximino Avila Camacho, and the men 
who surround him, I have great hopes for 
Mexico not only for the prosperity of the 
country but also for a better understanding 
between that country and our own. In his 
campaign addresses and in public and private 
statements President Avila Camacho has ex- 
pounded time and time again the principle 
that foreign investment will be protected. 
This is the opportunity for which American 
capital has waited. Only the surface of 
Mexico’s wealth has been scratched. There 
are opportunities there for good, sound in- 
vestments; investments which will inure not 
only to the benefit of the investors but also 
to the benefit of Mexico. It is well to heed 
the other principle which President Avila 
Camacho enunciates, that the exploitation of 
the people and of the resources of his country 
will not be tolerated. Just as I am convinced 
that he means what he says about protecting 
foreign investments so am I convinced that 
he intends to protect the people and resources 
of his country from exploitation. Dreams of 
800-percent returns, like those derived from 
concessions in the old days, are a thing of the 
past. Honest profit and development of the 
country are in line and no more. 

First on the list with the inauguration of 
the new President is the necessity of bolster- 
ing Mexican defenses. And while we are on 
the subject of air and sea bases in Latin 
America, let me say * * * there is harm 
in careless statements, such as those uttered 
at recent committee hearings in Washington, 
about “taking Latin-American bases.” Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho, throughout his cam- 
paign and in recent statements, has stressed 
the absolute necessity of cooperation in 
hemisphere defenses. These people cannot 
be driven. They recognize even better than 
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we that our fate is tied together. The Presi- 
dent of Mexico has promised the necessary 
cooperation. We can secure bases for the 
asking. To take them or talk of taking them 
is to invite disaster. Mexico and Latin 
America will join in the common defense of 
our hemisphere. But when careless public 
Officials in this country speak of “taking bases 
in Latin America,” or making Cuba the 
forty-ninth State, they undo much of the 
work which has been accomplished by the 
good-neighbor policy and by the sincerity and 
good will of those sponsoring it. 

The Honorable Josephus Daniels, loved not 
only at home but in the country in which he 
serves the United States as Ambassador, said 
that if he could give a command he would 
say to the people of the United States, 
“Eyes south,” and to the people of Mexico 
and Latin America, “Eyes north.” No one 
can give this command, but those who un- 
derstand the necessity of looking south will 
continue our efforts until the people of the 
United States will, without being com- 
manded, accept the wisdom of this great 
statesman’s words. Our destiny is there, so 
let us face it. 





Consent Decree in United States Against 
Broadcast Music, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


CONSENT DECREE AND STATEMENT 
ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BROADCASTERS 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, in view of 
the rather wide interest being evinced 
by the public at the present time in the 
relationship between the organization 
known as A. S. C. A. P. and the organi- 
zation known as B. M. I., I think it 
would serve the public interest to have 
incorporated in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD a copy of the consent decree re- 
cently issued by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Wisconsin in the case of United States 
of America against Broadcast Music, 
Inc. 

In that connection I ask also to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
for the information of the public, a 
statement regarding the matter issued 
by the National Association of Broad- 
casters, through Neville Miller, its presi- 
dent, and also a release bearing on the 
matter from the Department of Justice. 
These matters affect and would come 
before my committee, the Committee on 
Patents, in the event of legislation in- 
volving them. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN, 
JANUARY TERM, 1941 
This cause came on to be heard on this 

27th day of January 1941, the plaintiff being 

represented by Thurman Arnold, Assistant 


Attorney General; J. B. Husting, United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Wisconsin; Victor O. Waters, special assistant 
to the Attorney General; and Warren Cun- 
ningham, Jr., special attorney; and the de- 
fendant being represented by its counsel, 
and having appeared and filed its answer to 
the complaint herein. 

It appears to the court that defendant, 
Broadcast Music, Inc., has consented in 
writing to the making and entering of this 
decree, without any findings of fact, upon 
condition that neither such consent nor this 
decree shall be construed as an admission 
or adjudication that said defendant has vio- 
lated any law. 

It further appears to the court that this 
decree will provide suitable relief concerning 
the matters alleged in the complaint filed 
herein and that by reasen of the aforesaid 
consent of defendant, Broadcast Music, Inc., 
and its acceptance by plaintiff, it is umneces- 
sary to proceed with the trial of the action, 
or to take testimony therein, or that any 
adjudication be made of the facts. 

Now, therefore, upon motion of plaintiff, 
and in accordance with said consent, it is 
hereby 

Ordered, adjudged, and decreed: 

1. The court has jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject matter set forth in the complaint and 
of the parties hereto with full power and 
authority to enter this decree and the com- 
plaint states a cause of action against de- 
fendant, Broadcast Music, Inc., under the 
act of Congress of July 2, 1890, entitled “An 
act to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies” and 
the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto. 

2. Defendant, Broadcast Music, Inc., its 
officers, directors, agents, servants, employ- 
ees, and all persons acting or claiming to act 
on its behalf are hereby perpetually enjoined 
and restrained from entering into or carry- 
ing out, directly or indirectly, any combina- 
tion or conspiracy to restrain interstate 
trade and commerce, as alleged in the com- 
plaint, by doing, performing, agreeing upon, 
entering upon, or carrying out any of the 
acts or things hereinafter in this paragraph 
2 prohibited: 

(1) Defendant, Broadcast Music, Inc., shall 
not, with respect to any musical composition, 
acquire or assert any exclusive performing 
right as agent, trustee, or otherwise acting 
on behalf of any copyright owner or other 
owner of the performing right, or pursuant 
to any understanding or agreement with such 
owner to pay for such right a share of, or an 
amount measured by, the receipts or reve- 
nues of said defendant. Nothing contained 
in this subparagraph (1) shall be construed 
as preventing defendant, Broadcast Music, 
Inc., from acquiring or asserting exclusive 
performance rights (a) in any musical com- 
position of which said defendant shall also 
own or acquire the copyright; (b) in any 
musical composition concurrently with the 
exclusive right to publish such composition 
in the United States of America; (c) in any 
musical composition as a purchaser, assignee, 
or licensee (but not as agent, trustee, or 
otherwise on behalf of another) in consider- 
ation of the payment or agreement to pay, as 
the sole compensation for such performing 
rights, a fixed sum stated in the contract of 
purchase, assignment, or license; or (d) in 
any musical composition, as a purchaser, as- 
signee, or licensee (but not as agent, trustee, 
or otherwise on behalf of another) in con- 
sideration of the payment or agreement to 
pay, as the sole compensation for such per- 
forming rights, an amount determinable by 
reference to the number of licensed per- 
formances of such composition at a fixed 
per-performance price and basis stipulated in 
such contract. 

(2) Defendant, Broadcast Music, Inc., shall 
not enter into, recognize as valid, or perform 
any performing license agreement which shall 
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result in discriminating in price or terms he- 
tween licensees similarly situated; provided, 
however, that differentials based upon appli- 
cable business factors which justify different 
prices or terms shall not be considered dis- 
crimination within the meaning of this sub- 
paragraph; and provided further that nothing 
contained in this subparagraph shall pre- 
vent price changes from time to time by 
reason of changing conditions affecting the 
market for or marketability of performing 
rights. 

(3) Defendant, Broadcast Music, Inc., shall 
not require, as a condition to any offer to 
license the public performance for profit of a 
musical composition or compositions for 
radio broadcasting, a license fee of which any 
part shall be (a) based upon a percentage of 
the income received by the broadcaster from 
programs in which no musical composition 
or compositions licensed by said defendant 
for performance shall be performed, or (b) 
an amount which does not vary in propor- 
tion either to actual performances during the 
term of the license of the musical composi- 
tions licensed by said defendant for perform- 
ance, or to the number of programs on which 
such compositions or any of them shall be 
performed; provided, however, that nothing 
herein contained shall prevent said defendant 
from licensing a radio broadcaster, on either 
or both of the foregoing bases, if desired by 
such broadcaster, or upon any other basis 
desired by such broadcaster. 

With respect to any existing or future per- 
forming license agreement with a radio broad- 
caster, defendant, Broadcast Music, Inc., shall 
not, if required by such broadcaster, refuse to 
offer either or both of the following bases of 
compensation which may be specified by the 
broadcaster: 

(i) in respect of sustaining programs, a 
per program license fee, expressed in terms 
of dollars, requiring the payment of a stipu- 
lated amount for each program in which 
musical compositions licensed by said de- 
fendant shall be performed; 

(ii) in respect of commercial programs, a 
per program license fee, either expressed in 
terms of dollars, requiring the payment of a 
stipulated amount for each program in 
which musical compositions licensed by said 
defendant for performance shall be per- 
formed, or, at the option of defendant, the 
payment of a percentage of the revenue 
derived by the licensee for the use of its 
broadcasting facilities in connection with 
such program. 

In the event that defendant shall offer to 
license the public performance for profit of 
a musical composition or compositions for 
radio broadcasting upon one or more of the 
foregoing per program bases, and shall also 
offer to license such performance on a basis 
of compensation which shall not vary in 
direct proportion to the number of programs 
on which musical compositions licensed by 
defendant shall be performed, defendant 
shall establish, in good faith, a relationship 
between such per program basis and such 
other basis, justifiable by applicable business 
factors, so that there will be no frustration 
of the purpose of this subparagraph to afford 
radio broadcasters alternative bases of license 
compensation. 

(4) Defendant, Broadcast Music, Inc., shall 
not license the public performance for profit 
of any musical composition or compositions 
except on a basis whereby, insofar as network 
radio broadcasting is concerned, the issuance 
of a single license, authorizing and fixing a 
single license fee for such performance by 
network radio broadcasting, shall permit the 
simultaneous broadcasting of such perform- 
ance by all stations on the network which 
shall broadcast such performance, without 
requiring separate licenses for such several 
stations for such performance. 

(5) With respect to any musical composi- 
tion in defendant’s catalog of mus‘cal com- 
positions licensed for radio broadcasting and 
which is or shall be lawfully recorded on an 
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electrical transcription or other recordation 
intended for broadcasting purposes, said de- 
fendant shall not refuse to license the public 
performance for profit by designated radio 
broadcasting stations of such composition by 
a single license to any manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or distributor of such transcription or 
recordation or to any advertiser or advertis- 
ing agency on whose behalf such transcrip- 
tion or recordation shall have been made 
who may request such license, which single 
license shall authorize the broadcasting of 
the recorded composition by means of such 
transcription or recordation by ali radio sta- 
tions enumerated by the licensee, on terms 
and conditions fixed by said defendant, with- 
out requiring separate licenses for such 
enumerated stations. 

(6) Defendant, Broadcast Music, Inc., shall 
not, in connection with any offer to license 
by it the public performance for profit of 
musical compositions, refuse to offer a li- 
cense, at a price or prices to be fixed by said 
defendant, for the performance of such indi- 
vidual musical compositions or catalogs of 
musical compositions the use of which shall 
be requested by the prospective licensee. 

(7) Defendant, Broadcast Music, Inc., shall 
not assert or exercise any right or power to 
restrict from public performance for profit 
by any licensee of said defendant any copy- 
righted musical composition in its licensed 
catalog in order to exact additional con- 
sideration for the performance thereof, or 
for the purpose of permitting the fixing or 
regulating of fees for the recording or tran- 
scribing of such composition: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing in this subparagraph shall 
prevent said defendant from restricting per- 
formances of a musical composition in order 
reasonably to protect the value of the public 
performance for profit rights therein or to 
protect the dramatic performing rights 
therein or as may be reasonably necessary in 
connection with any claim or litigation in- 
volving the performing rights in any such 
composition. 

3. The terms of this decree shall be bind- 
ing upon, and shall extend to each and every 
one of the successors in interest of defend- 
ant, Broadcast Music, Inc., and to any and all 
corporations, partnerships, associations, and 
individuals who or which may acquire the 
ownership or control, directly or indirectly, or 
all or substantially all of the property, busi- 
ness, and assets of defendant, Broadcast 
Music, Inc., whether by purchase, merger, con- 
solidation, reorganization, or otherwise. 
None of the restraints or requirements herein 
imposed upon the defendant shall apply to 
the acquisition of or licensing of the right to 
perform musical compositions publicly for 
profit outside of the United States of America, 
its territories, and possessions. 

4. For the purpose of securing compliance 
with paragraph II of this decree, and for no 
other purpose, duly authorized representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice shall, on 
the written request of the Attorney General 
or an Assistant Attorney General and on 
reasonable notice to defendant, Broadcast 
Music, Inc., made to the principal office of 
said defendant, be permitted (a) reasonable 
access, during the office hours of said de- 
fendant, to all books, ledgers, accounts, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, and other records 
and documents in the possession or under 
the control of said defendant, relating to 
any of the matters contained in this decree, 
(b) subject to the reasonable convenience of 
said defendant and without restraint or in- 
terference from it, and subject to any legally 
recognized privilege, to interview officers or 
employees of said defendant, who may have 
counse] present, regarding any such matters; 
and said defendant, on such request, shall 
submit such reports in respect of any such 
matters as may from time to time be reason- 
ably necessary for the proper enforcement of 
this decree; provided, however, that infor- 
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mation obtained by the means permitted in 
this paragraph shall not be divulged by any 
representative of the Department of Justice 
to any person other than a duly authorized 
representative of the Department of Justice 
except in the course of legal proceedings in 
which the United States is a party or as 
otherwise required by law. 

V. The provisions of subparagraph (4) of 
paragraph II of this decree shall not become 
effective until 9 months after the effective 
date of the other provisions of said para- 
graph. 

None of the provisions of paragraph II of 
this decree shall become effective until 90 
days after plaintiff shall have delivered to 
defendant, Broadcast Music, Inc., a certified 
copy of a consent decree or other final decree 
of a court of competent jurisdiction, not 
subject to further review, by which restraints 
and requirements in terms substantially 
identical with those imposed herein shall be 
imposed upon American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers; provided 
however, that if said defendant shall be of 
the opinion that the restraints and require- 
ments so imposed against American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Publishers are 
not substantially identical with those im- 
posed herein, and shall apply to the court 
within 20 days after receipt of a certified 
copy of said decree, for a determination of 
that question, no provision of said para- 
graph II shall become effective until the 
court shall have determined that such re- 
straints and requirements are substantially 
identical with those imposed herein. 

VI. Jurisdiction of this cause is retained 
for the purpose of enabling any of the par- 
ties to this decree to make application to the 
court at any time after the delivery to the 
defendant of a certified copy of a decree 
against American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publisiers complying with the 
provisions of paragraph V hereof for such 
further orders and directions as may be nec- 
essary or appropriate in relation to the con- 
struction of or carrying out of this decree, 
for the modification hereof upon any ground, 
for the enforcement of compliance herewith 
and the punishment of violations hereof. 
Jurisdiction of this cause is retained for the 
purpose of granting or denying such applica- 
tions as justice may require and the right of 
the defendant to make such application and 
to obtain such relief is expressly granted. 

United States District Judge. 


We hereby consent to the entry of the fore- 
going decree. 








For the complainant: 
B. J. HUSTING, 
United States Attorney, 
Eastern District of Wisconsin. 
THURMAN ARNOLD, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
Victor O. WATERS, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 
WarRREN CUNNINGHAM, Jr., 
Special Attorney. 


For the defendant: Broadcast Music, Inc. 
GopFrREY GOLDMARK, 
Counsel. 


STATEMENT FROM NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BROADCASTERS 


Neville Miller, president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, who also heads 
Broadcast Music, Inc., made the following 
statement in Washington today: 

“The provisions of the voluntary civil de- 
cree signed by Broadcast Music, Inc., today 
embody both the spirit and intent behind 
the original organization of B. M.I. B.M. I. 
was formed after the broadcasters of America 
had vainly struggled for 10 years to induce 
the American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers to discontinue its monopolistic 
practices. These practices compelled broad- 











broadcaster might want to use, and to pay 
whatever percentage A. 8S. C. A. P. might de- 
mand on the receipts of all programs, whether 
those programs used A. 8S. C. A. P. music, other 
music, or no music at all. 

“B. M. I., both in its original resolutions 
and in all its contracts, committed itself to 
offering music to broadcasters on a per-piece 
or per-program basis, and also to clearing 
music at the source, when determination of 
the A. S. C. A. P. monopoly made this course 
feasible. Having so announced its intention 
ever since its inception, B. M. I. has now for- 
mally agreed with the Department of Justice 
to carry out these commitments when the 
Department of Justice is able to compel 
A. 8. C. A. P. to adopt similar policies. 

“B. M. I. is owned by the broadcasting sta- 
tions of America. Over 80 percent of its 
stock is owned by approximately 670 broad- 
casting stations and approximately 20 percent 
of its stock is owned by the leading networks. 
Under the terms of the decree, broadcasters 
who do not wish to pay for music on a per- 
piece or per-program basis are not foreed to 
do so, but may obtain another basis of pay- 
ment if they so desire. The decree specifi- 
cally provides that it does not constitute an 
admission or finding of any violation of law 
on the part of B. M. I.” 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Department of Justice announced to- 
day that Broadcast Music, Inc., had signed a 
civil decree in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Wisconsin in 
which it agreed not to engage in activities 
which the Department alleges would consti- 
tute violations of the Sherman Act. 

In order to avoid placing Broadcast Music, 
Inc., at a competitive disadvantage, the 
decree will take effect only when similar 
restraints have been imposed upon the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers, either by way of decree or litiga- 
tion. 

In the light of this voluntary action, the 
Department will withdraw its previously an- 
nounced prosecution against Broadcast Mu- 
sic, Inc., the National Broadcasting Co., and 
the Columbia Broadcasting Co. 

There is no change in the Department's an- 
nounced intention to proceed prompily with 
criminal proceedings against the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers. Negotiations looking toward a settle- 
ment of the Department’s antitrust suit 
against A. S. C. A. P. ended abruptly in late 
December. 

Under the decree signed today, Broadcast 
Music, Inc., agrees, when the decree becomes 
effective, not to engage in the following prac- 
tices, which the Department deems to be in 
violation of the antitrust laws: 

1. B. M. I. agrees not to exercise exclusive 
control, as agent for any other person, over 
the performing right of music of which it 
does not own the copyright. 

2. B. M. I. agrees never to discriminate, 
either in price or terms, among the users of 
copyrighted music. All B. M. I. compositions 
will be offered for performance to all users of 
the same class on equal terms and conditions. 

3. B. M. I. agrees to license music on a 
pay-when-you-play basis. That is, broad- 
casters will be enabled to buy B. M. I. music 
either on a per piece or per program basis, 
if they desire, and in no case will a broad- 
caster be required to pay a fee which is 
based on programs which carry no B. M. I. 
music. a 

4. B. M.I. will never require a license from 
more than one station in connection with 
any network broadcast. Licenses will be is- 
sued to networks or originating stations. 

5. Manufacturers of electrical transcrip- 
tions, or sponsors, or advertisers, on whose 
behalf such electrical transcriptions are 
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made, will, if they so desire, be able to ob- 
tain licenses for the use of such transcrip- 
tions for broadcast purposes. 

6. B. M. I. agrees never to engage in an 
all-or-none policy in licensing its music. 
That is, motion-picture exhibitors, restau- 
rants, hotels, radio stations, and all com- 
mercial users of B. M. I. music will be able 
to obtain the right to perform any B. M. I. 
compositions desired without being com- 
pelled to accept and take the entire B. M. I. 
catalog. 

7. B. M. I. agrees that it will not attempt 
to restrict the performance rights of its mu- 
sic for the purpose of regulating the price of 
recording its music on electrical transcrip- 
tions made for broadcast use. 

The case was in charge of Victor O. Wat- 
ers, special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Warren P. Cunningham, special 
attorney. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. NORMAN M. LITTELL 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 25 Hon. Norman M. Littell, of the 
Department of Justice, delivered a speech 
in Indianapolis, Ind., to the bar associa- 
tion of that State on the extent to which 
German industry, by patents and other- 
wise, controls the vital things which are 
necessary to this Government for na- 
tional defense. On last Monday I en- 
deavored to have the speech inserted in 
the Recorp, but it turned out to be too 
long. I now ask there be inserted in the 


Record the part of the speech beginning 


at page 3 and ending at page 20, which 
contains all the essential facts with re- 
gard to the matter under discussion. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the address referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

1. MAGNESIUM 

Do you know what magnesium is? The 
Germans have known for a long time and 
lead the world in its production and use. 
This vital metal, lighter than aluminum, par- 
tially accounts for the success of the Stuka 
dive bomber and the greater carrying capacity 
of German bombing planes. Three parts of 
aluminum are equivalent to two parts of 
magnesium in weight. It is said that the 
landing gear of a bomber made of magnesium 
is about 100 pounds lighter than one made 
of aluminum and some airplanes have more 
than 50 pounds of magnesium alloys in crank- 
cases, in supercharger diffusers, blowers, in- 
take manifolds, oil pumps, and valve covers. 
Numerous other parts in airplane construc- 
tion are also made of magnesium. 

The highly destructive German-made 
bombs used in the Spanish Civil War in the 
bombing of Barcelona were enclosed in a 
magnesium alloy shell.1 The magnesium 
bombs were lighter, thereby increasing the 
carrying capacity of each plane. 


1 Bureau of Mines Mineral Year Book, 1939. 





Seventy percent of all magnesium castings 
produced in 1937 were used in aircraft, and 
in 1938 the consumption of magnesium alloy 
castings and other structural products of 
the aircraft industry probably established a 
new peak. Germany led the world in 1938 
with 12,000 tons out of the total world pro- 
duction of 22,000, the United States produc- 
ing only 2,400 tons. Germany’s already ade- 
quate raw material sources for magnesium 
were greatly increased by acquisition of the 
magnasite reserves in Veitsch Valley, Steir- 
mark, Austria. 

Now, the holders of the principal patents 
on the production of magnesium, as well as 
on aluminum, were in Germany, as might be 
expected, in the I. G. Farbenindustrie of Bit- 
terfield, Germany. 

The Aluminum Co. of America has pro- 
duced 100 percent of the virgin aluminum 
in the United States for the last 47 years, as 
disclosed by trial of the antitrust suit pend- 
ing against this company,* and it has not 
been to the interests of that company to 
encourage production of magnesium in this 
country. Potential competing enterprises 


| have been obstructed or bought out and the 


company has engaged in a series of cartel 
agreements which have divided world mar- 
kets and fixed prices since 1886. 

It is scarcely surprising, then, to find the 
Aluminum Co. of America in a cartel agree- 
ment with the I. G. Farbenindustrie of 
Bitterfield, Germany, providing for the joint 
control of a domestic company to hold pat- 
ents relating to magnesium. This company 
is known as the Magnesium Development 
Co. and is jointly owned, 50-50, by the Ger- 
man company and the American Aluminum 
Co. 

By virtue of this ownership a German 
company has controlled productive capacity 
in this country. The Magnesium Develop- 
ment Co. has licensed only one company— 
the Dow Chemical Co. This company is the 
only producer of magnesium in the United 
States. Its productive capacity in mag- 
nesium does not exceed 6,000‘ tons per year 
(1940), while German production has been 
estimated at 50,000 to 75,000 tons per year. 
And so it is that with a productive capacity 
in the aluminum industry inadequate to 
meet the numerous demands of the expand- 
ing airplane industry, as has recently been 
made clear by Senator O’MAHONEY,® we are 
also simultaneously confronted with a lim- 
ited capacity for the manufacture of mag- 
nesium—the only competing metal. This is 
all the more appalling when it is realized 
that the sources for magnesium—brine de- 
posits and magnesite—are plentiful in this 
country. 


2. MILITARY OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Every Boy Scout knows that the best field 
glasses are made in Germany. It has long 
been true that the best military optical 
instruments were made by Carl Zeiss, Inc., 
of Jena, Germany, manufacturer of bomb 
sights, range finders, altimeters, bore sights, 
torpedo directors, gun sights, telescopes, and 
periscopes. An American company of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., manufactured about 50 percent of all 
military optical instruments in the United 
States and almost all of the instruments for 
heavy uses, such as range finders for heavy 


? Bureau of Mines Reports for 1939. 

® United States v. Aluminum Company of 
America et al., filed on April 23, 1937, in the 
District Court for the Southern District of 
New York. The case has been tried and is 
awaiting decision. 

‘Report of the Bureau of Mines for 1940 is 
not yet completed (January 1941), but in- 
formal estimates indicate production may 
have been 6,000 tons. 

5See Senator O’MAHONEY’s statement on 
lack of aluminum capacity, the Baltimore 
Sun, January 13, 1941. 
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artillery and naval guns, airplane machine- 
gun sighting devices, fire-control equipment 
for antiaircraft guns, and periscopes. 

The two companies, Bausch & Lomb and 
Zeiss, once competed with each other but 
on April 28, 1921, they entered into an agree- 
ment to divide the world market for sale 
of these instruments into geographical areas, 
the United States to be exclusive territory 
for the Bausch & Lomb Co., and the rest 
of the world for Zeiss. They agreed not to 
sell in each other’s territory and, through 
patent control, to forbid any other manu- 
facturer to sell in violation of the territorial 
agreement. Considering that Zeiss, and its 
subsidiary company in Holland, manufacture 
the greater part of all military optical in- 
struments sold in Europe, this has resulted 
in world control of this business. 

By one paragraph of the contract both 
companies agreed to conceal the existence of 
the contract from third persons, and insofar 
as practicable not to disclose the contract 
even to their employees. The Bausch & 
Lomb Co. agreed to create a new depart- 
ment solely responsible to the board of di- 
rectors charged with the development of 
military instruments and with maintenance 
of close cooperation with the Zeiss Co. in 
Jena. It was even provided the two com- 
panies had to agree as to who would be 
placed in charge of this military department. 
In other words, the head of this all-impor- 
tant military instrument division of an 
American company had to be acceptable to 
the German company, and actually a Ger- 
man from the Zeiss Co. was placed in 
charge. 

Note that by contract obligations to pay 
royalties on every instrument sold, the Ger- 
man company had complete information as 
to the manufacture of all military optical 
instruments of major importance in the 
United States. The number of periscopes 
would indicate the number of submarines 
under construction and the number of range 
finders of a given size would indicate the 
number of guns of a certain caliber. The 
American company, of course, turned down 
many opportunities to sell outside of the 
United States because the Zeiss Co. refused 
to give its consent. 

Back in 1935 the French and British tried 
to place an order for range finders, periscopes, 
gun sights, and fire-control instruments with 
the Bausch Co. totaling over $1,500,000. 
The Bausch Co. refused to fill this order 
and in a public statement by a high-ranking 
official of the company assigned a patriotic 
motive for refusing the orders. As stated in 
the Literary Digest’ of December 12, 1936: 

“Business from these two Governments 
would have exceeded $1,500,000. Various 
smaller nations have also sought to make 
contracts and have been refused. Self-suffi- 
cient Germany, however, has shown no needs. 

- * - * * 


“* © © ‘They are not prepared for war 
overthere, * * * and if we refuse to help 
them prepare, it puts it off that much.’” 

It was not until the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice investigated this 
matter that the relations between Bausch 
and Zeiss were discovered to resemble a mili- 
tary treaty between two sovereign powers. 
Critically important military devices have 
been denied to these democratic countries 
while their adversary, Germany, was not only 
arming, but using our country to prevent the 
democracies from arming. All of this was 
terminated by the consent decree under the 
antitrust laws in July 1940. 


*Facts taken from the record in United 
States of America v. Bausch & Lomb Co, 
et al., as set forth in the indictment, com- 
plaint, and consent decree in the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York, 


| July 1940. 


7 Literary Digest, December 12, 1936. 
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3. BERYLLIUM 


There are not more than 1 or 2 people 
in every 10,000 who know what beryllium is, 
and in many industrial communities, no one 
has heard of it. And yet beryllium is one of 
the magic metals of this decade, 2 percent of 
which mixed with copper makes an alloy 
harder and stronger than the toughest struc- 
tural steel. I don’t pretend to be a scientist 
but I understand that everything in the uni- 
verse is made up of 92 different elements, the 
four lightest being, first, hydrogen, the sec- 
ond helium, the third being lithium, and 
the fourth beryllium. Copper, nickel, silver, 
nitrogen, oxygen, are other familiar examples. 
Beryl ore, the source of beryllium, is found 
in many places in the world including 22 
States in this country, but the exploration 
of its uses has yet barely commenced—as 
usual, years behind the German develop- 
ments. 

On a fatigue-testing machine, the best steel 
spring broke after 3,000,000 vibrations. 
Phosphor bronze vibrated as many as 400,- 
000 times, but beryllium-copper alloy and 
beryllium-nickel alloy vibrated fifteen to 
twenty billion times before breaking.® 

The endurance of such metals is almost 
beyond belief and its significance is perfectly 
apparent for use in altimeters, cowl hinges, 
feed lines for airplanes, magneto parts, and 
other points where continuous wear and 
functioning is vital. 

We know that up to 1938, 15,000 beryllium 
bushings were used in Germany on airplane 
propellers, with a known service of over 
12,000 hours without any apparent signs of 
wear, whereas the average bushing formerly 
used on airplane propellers (and now, I be- 
lieve, abandoned by reason of change of de- 
sign) lasted some 300 hours. Beryllium- 
nickel is as strong at a temperature of 400° 
or 500° C. as at room temperature and hence 
is a perfect metal for valve springs for high- 
speed airplanes which will soon be traveling 
from four to six hundred miles per hour and 
for distances which challenge our imagina- 
tions, weary as we are with new mechanical 
revelations in this startling age. 

Now, as usual, the basic patents are in 
Germany, under the control of the gigantic 
Siemens & Halske Co., near Berlin. Mr. 
Andrew Gahagen, president of the American 
Beryllium Corporation, experimenting and 
groping in the early stages of exploration of 
beryllium uses in 1930, noticed an article 
about the Siemens & Halske Co. in Berlin 
producing beryllium alloys and went there 
to investigate. He found an enormous plant, 
highly developed, represented in New York 
by the Metal & Thermit Corporation. 

Mr. Gahagan negotiated vainly with the 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, which was 
holding the Siemens & Halske patents in 
this country, seeking to get an agreement 
for an exchange of patent processes. Cor- 
respondence between the Siemens & Halske 
Co. and its New York representative, the 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, in regard to 
having the American company hold patent 
rights of the German company in the United 
States is illuminating. I quote from a letter 
from Siemens & Halske to the Metal and 
Thermit Corporation in New York, which 
shows how clearly the German company 
understood, and utilized to the full, the 
legal controls available through the Ameri- 
can patent office to block American develop- 
ment, and why Mr. Gahagan was given what 
is known in the vernacular as the “run 
around.” In regard to a basic patent appli- 
cation, the writer of this letter said: 

“I would at once agree to have the appli- 
cation assigned to your firm, if thereby the 
matter could be better pursued, when it 


®* Facts taken from testimony before Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, 
75th Cong. of the United States, pt. V, De- 
velopment of Beryllium Industry. 





appears under American auspices before the 
Patent Office, in a new shape or form. Since 
you, as I was happy to learn from Dr. Frank, 
have decided to take up the Beryllium mat- 
ter in America, I assume that you, too, are 


interested in the fight for these patent - 


rights, so that outsiders, like the Beryllium 
Corporation and the General Electric Co., 
etc., cannot secure any ground in the realm 
of the Beryllium-heavy-metal industry.” 

Mr. Gahagan, president of the Beryllium 
Corporation of America, finally succeeded in 
entering into a cross-licensing agreement 
with the Siemens & Halske Co. in 1934 only 
by indicating in a conference in Berlin that 
he was proceeding to Paris immediately to 
reach an agreement with the Alios Forges et 
Camarque—the French metal trust. He did 
go to Paris, but promptly received a tele- 
gram to return to Berlin. He returned, and 
an agreement was then reached for an ex- 
change of patents and for use in this coun- 
try of the German patenis. 

Soon after, one Dr. F. A. Kertess, repre- 
senting the Deutsche Gold-und-Silber- 
Scheidenstalt, tried to cartelize the Amer- 
ican beryllium industry by proposing that 
any companies interested in beryllium man- 
ufacture get together for the control of the 
market and prices. 

Your own P. R. Mallory Co., of Indianap- 
olis, wishing to do certain beryllium business 
in England through a subsidiary, ran squarely 
into the threats of Siemens & Halske to sue 
the Mallory company for patent infringe- 
ment unless the P. R. Mallory Co. agreed to 
purchase all of its beryllium from the Beryl- 
lium Corporation of America. The Mallory 
Co. had to yield to this pressure. 

At the outbreak of the war, the German 
company ordered the Beryllium Co. of 
America to stop shipments to England. But 
this was not done and shipments are going 
forward, the English having belatedly dis- 
covered the importance of this amazing 
metal. 

We, too, are discovering it and beryllium is 
now used for parts in the new Garand rifle.® 


4. TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 


As a Nation fond of calling itself the 
greatest industrial nation on earth, we have 
been slow, indeed, to grasp one of the great 
secrets of production—the use of tungsten 
carbide. This is the hardest cutting sub- 
stance known except diamonds. Its per- 
formance as a cutting edge for machine tools 
is really sensational. It cuts the hardest 
steel and is absolutely essential to the 
shaping and cutting of armor plate. Pro- 
jectiles made of tungsten carbide are in the 
experimental state, but they can pierce the 
toughest armor plate of a battleship and de- 
molish the ordinary steel tank. 

The use of tungsten carbide in Germany 
is 20 times that of the United States, accord- 
ing to expert opinion.” It is also the opin- 
ion of experts that the widespread use of 
tungsten carbide would result in a 25-percent 
increase in the total industrial production 
of the United States. 

But that widespread production has been 
strangled under the following circumstances: 
The Krupp Co. of Germany, through its re- 
search, developed patents on tungsten car- 
bide about 1925, while the General Electric 
Co. was also conducting similar research in 
this country. Up to 1928 the Krupp Co. ex- 
ported tungsten carbide to the United States 
and sold it for about $48 a pound. 

On November 5, 1928, the General Electric 
and the Krupp Co. entered into an agree- 


® Collier’s, December 21, 1940, p. 46. 

1°The facts are as alleged in the case of 
United States of America v. General Electric 
Company, an indictment under the anti- 
trust laws now pending in the District Court 
of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, the indictment having 
been returned August 30, 1940. 
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ment to fix minimum prices, terms, and 
conditions of sale which each signatory to 
the agreement, and a limited number of 
General Electric licensees, were compelled to 
maintain. The General Electric Co. was 
paid a royalty of $5 a pound for all hard- 
metal composition sold its licensees in the 
United States, of which one-third was to be 
used for patent litigation and the other two- 
thirds to be paid to Krupp. 

The General Electric Co. operated in this 
country through its subsidiary, the Carboloy 
Co. of Detroit, Mich., and each licensee of the 
Carboloy Co. thereafter sold at prices dic- 
tated by the parent company. As a result 
of the agreement, prices skyrocketed from 
$48 a pound to $453 a pound, and at no time 
during the 12-year period of this Krupp- 
General Electric domination of the tungsten- 
carbide market did the price fall below $205 
a@ pound, although manufacturing cost was 
approximately $25 a pound. 

This agreement, bad enough as it was, was 
amplified in 1936 by a further agreement 
whereby Krupp agreed not to sell tungsten 
carbide products in the American market, 
and General Electric, in turn, agreed not to 
export from the United States. Krupp re- 
served the power to prohibit the General 
Electric from issuing additional licenses in 
the United States. Of course, substantial 
royalties were to be paid to the Krupp Co. 

Our country now pays the price of these 
illicit agreements. As the second largest 
manufacturer of tungsten carbide stated: ™ 

“The control of the tungsten-carbide pat- 
ents by the General Electric Co. and the 
Krupp Co. has resulted in keeping the prices 
at exorbitant levels. Now, when the emer- 
gency has come, industry has not learned 
how to use tungsten carbide and has not the 
machines, the skilled men, or the technique 
which it would have had if the material had 
been available at the same low price at which 
it was available to German industries.” 

An attack from the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice is breaking up this 
situation. For example, the new General 
Electric-Carboloy price lists feature three typ- 
ical price reductions on their line of standard 
tools tipped with tungsten carbide, reduced 
in price as follows: $6.82 to $2.65; $8.66 to 
$3.95; and $9.58 to $4.70. But it will take at 
least a year before the use of tungsten carbide 
becomes really widespread. 

Il, GERMAN PATENT STRATEGY AND STOCK OWN= 
ERSHIP IN AMERICAN COMPANIES 


The confidential character of other infor- 
mation on these vital fronts of German 
penetration precludes me from giving other 
available illustrations. Suffice to say that 
the American Patent Office has been a happy 
hunting ground for German agents. When 
research down a particular avenue of devel- 
opment discloses possible or probable inven- 
tions, a skillful operator can file application. 
for patents in such broad and ambiguous 
language that they tend to cover an entire 
industry. The Siemens & Halske Co., the 
Krupp Co., and the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
have filed a number of these umbrella pate 
ents, which have been the subject of bitter 
complaint from large companies. 

We can all remember the problem of get- 
ting dyestuffs before World War No. 1, 
In connection with the beryllium hearings 
before the Temporary National Emergency 
Committee, it was testified, “You see we 
had a situation with which I was familiar 
before the war, a number of patents in 
dyestuffs were taken out in this country 
and as a result no dye businesses were 
started in this country. The patents were 
held merely * * * as @ means of pre- 
venting business in this country.” # 


11 Gerald Firth, president of Firth-Stirling 
Steel Co., as reported in the Detroit News, 
January 1, 1941. 

“Pt. 5, p. 2038. 
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A large domestic company is at present 
being sued by Krupp under one of these 
umbrella patents and there are clear indi- 
cations that such patents are used as ex- 
cuses to institute costly litigation whereby 
companies outside of a cartel agreement can 
be forced into it or excluded from the field. 

In addition to patent controls, the own- 
ership of subsidiary companies in this coun- 
try or stock ownership in American com- 
panies, sometimes concealed and sometimes 
openly known in American industry, is used 
as a technique of penetration. I have al- 
ready mentioned the Magnesium Develop- 
ment Co., owned 50 percent by the Alumi- 
num Co. of America and 50 percent by the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

We know from authoritative sources that 
the ownership of stock in American firms by 
Norwegian, Dutch, and most of all by Swiss 
banks, has been more often than not bene- 
ficial ownership for the I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
Krupp, and the Siemens & Halske Co. The 
reasons are obvious. Laws relating to bellig- 
erents are different from those relating to 
neutrals in many vital respects, most obvious 
of which would be the payment of royalties 
which have given millions of dollars to the 
German interests annually, creating a credit 
basis in this country and simultaneously 
giving vital statistical information as to the 
production of military instruments and sup- 
plies. 

Indeed, knowledge of the amount of mag- 
nesium produced in this country must be one 
of the principal reasons for joint ownership 
of the Magnesium Development Co. by the 
Farbenindustrie with the Aluminum Co. of 
America, for the output of the only licensee 
of the Magnesium Development Co. has been 
relatively insignificant and the royalties must 
be an inconsequential dribble to the great 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. That dribble, however, 
definitely measures the production of mag- 
nesium here so that the Germans know ex- 
actly what is being done in this field and are 
also advised of all improvements and tech- 
nical information in the development of 
magnesium uses. 

The same thing is true of the tungsten 
carbide patents, issued by the United States 
Patent Office. General Electric and Carboloy 
hold title to them. In fact, they have 
brought suits under them in their own names. 
Yet they have agreed with the Krupp Co. not 
to issue licenses in this country under these 
very same patents without the express ap- 
proval and consent of Krupp. Furthermore, 
a break-down of the royalty payments to 
Krupp undoubtedly will indicate the use to 
which tungsten carbide is being applied in 
this country. 

Similarly, in respect to the agreement be- 
tween Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. and the 
Zeiss Co. in Germany, the correspondence in- 
treduced in the antitrust suit against the 
Bausch & Lomb Co. clearly reveals the appre- 
ciation of the importance of the military in- 
formation conveyed in the royalty reports as 
to manufactured products, such as antiair- 
craft range finders, periscopes, telescopes, etc. 

Furthermore, the exchange of patent in- 
formation seems to have been somewhat one- 
sided, for in some of the patent formulas 
given by the German companies certain steps 
or elements are omitted. We learned of this 
practice during the World War, when the 
United States Government confiscated all 
German patents. It also found that missing 
information prevented production under 
these patents. The defective production of 
salvarsan in the United States during this 
period resulted in the death of several thou- 
sand soldiers because of faulty preparation, 
the correct process having been concealed by 
the Germans and not included in their pat- 
ents on file here. 

This device was worked most successfully 
on England, where, in the production of 100 
needed serums and medicines, the missing 
element concealed by the Germans in pat- 


ents on file in England completely blocked 
production in England. Only after spending 
many millions of dollars were English chem- 
ical interests able to produce 40 of these 
essential medicines. 

This all makes a pattern. The English and 
the French know what we are belatedly learn- 
ing. While these agreements may be com- 
mercial in character to the American busi- 
nessman, they are treaties to the German 
Government accomplishing definite objectives 
of German foreign policy in this country. 
They bear all the earmarks of supervision by 
the German Government. As recently as 
last week a prominent American business- 


man told me that while making an agreement - 


in Berlin he asked the question point-blank 
whether or not the agreement had to be sub- 
mitted to the Germant Government for ap- 
proval. He was advised that it did. 
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OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE R. WICKARD 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD an address 
on Agricultural Preparedness by Hon. 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, at the Farm and Home Week Convyo- 
cation at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., on Wednesday, January 15, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I come before you people who are my 
neighbors and fellow farmers to discuss with 
you the Nation’s needs for general, long- 
range preparedness of agriculture. I am 
going to discuss this subject from the stand- 
point of the type of preparedness we need in 
agriculture to keep on turning out the 
abundance our Nation has a right to expect 
from its farm plant. I want also to discuss 
the type of preparedness we need in order to 
get—in return for this abundance—an Amer- 
ican living for our farm men and women 
and children. 

Our dictionary tells us that preparedness 
means, in simple terms, making ready. But 
making ready usually isn’t a simple task. 
We are rarely fully prepared; perhaps more 
often we are wholly unprepared. Our lack 
of preparedness is frequently due to our in- 
ability to judge the future and our disagree- 
ment on what action is appropriate to meet 
the future. Resistance to change, a common 
human trait, also is frequently to blame for 
our lack of preparedness. 

I think it can be said that there are few 
situations which we could not be well pre- 
pared to meet if we could eliminate these 
three reasons for unpreparedness. What I 
am saying is that, with proper knowledge 
and determination, we can be well prepared 
to meet the future in war or peace, in indus- 
try or in agriculture. My subject and in- 
terest confine my remarks today to agri- 
culture. 

A year or so ago, I read a book called Land- 
marks of Economic Thought, describing the 
theories of Adam Smith, Ricardo, John Stuart 
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Mill, Karl Marx, and others. This statement 
in that book has stuck in my memory: “Rare 
is the man whose vision is wide and deep 
enough to compass the drift of the age in 
which he lives.” 

Now, of course, that’s true. But to fail to 
seek reasons for basic fundamental changes 
that are taking place and have taken place, 
is foolish. There are always certain things 
we can agree on if we think hard and straight 
and discuss things with an open mind. I 
ask you to think hard and straight with me 
on certain aspects of our farm problem here 
this afternoon and I hope our discussion may 
be with an open mind. 

I believe that if I were to ask a group of 
farmers or agricultural leaders or economists 
(including the Government variety) “What is 
the reason we are exporting so little wheat or 
corn or cotton or lard this year?” I would 
receive a reply in unison: “The war.” 

Now, that answer would be accurate on the 
basis of certain comparisons. But it would 
be in error if we say that World War No. 2 is 
the sole cause for our almost complete loss of 
exports and that as soon as war ends we will 
have what we think of as normal exports. 
Yet, isn’t it true that you and I, and most 
farm people, are prone to think and even 
say: “Well, if we could get this war over 
with, our exports would soon return?” That 
idea, it seems to me, is a result of poor 
memory and wishful thinking. 

The facts are that the trend of American 
farm exports has been downward since the 
turn of the century. Now, I don’t mean to 
say that the decline has been constant. You 
know better than that. It has been by fits 
and starts. Exports shot up during the World 
War days. But they had been declining be- 
fore that for 15 years. Exports fell off like a 
stone dropped from a tower after the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act of 1930. 

But here is the important thing to remem- 
ber: The long-time trend in our exports is 
downward. For a long time our national 
policies have been such as to discourage 
rather than encourage our farm exports. 
Also, the rest of the world has lived in fear 
of war during our generation, and the nations 
of the Old World have been trying to become 
self-sufficient for food. Also, new land in this 
hemisphere and in the Eastern Hemisphere 
has been broken out for cultivation by the 
millions of acres in the past 40 years. The 
outcome is a picture of our exports and of 
foreign production that you can make by 
thinking of the letter “xX.” 

Start the line of our farm exports at the 
upper left-hand corner of the X. That’s the 
year 1900. . The line goes down to the lower 
right-hand corner. That’s the year 1940. 
Forty years of decline. Start the line of 
amount of farm goods produced in other 
countries at the lower left-hand corner. 
That’s the year 1900. It ends at the upper 
right-hand corner of the X. That’s 1940. 
Forty years of increase in foreign production; 
40 years of decline in American farm exports. 

That’s the X in our equation for the future 
of American agriculture. 

How many years did it take us to realize 
that the last World War speeded up the de- 
cline in our exports? I can’t answer the 
question because we still seem to be unable 
to get universal acceptance even of the fact 
that the declining trend has been going on— 
much less unanimity as to the causes. 

In the interim between World Wars Nos. 1 
and 2, we took some very far-reaching steps 
that concealed the declining trend. We 
loaned billions to Europe to buy our prod- 
ucts. We found later what we should have 
known all the time, that it wasn’t a loan— 
it was a gift; which, after all, is one way of 
keeping up exports. Also during that period 
we decided to raise our tariffs, which is just 
as effective in accomplishing the opposite— 
stopping exports. Then we said, “We won’t 
give foreign countries any more products.” 
We bought their gold, and they used some 
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of the dollar exchange thus created to buy 
agricultural products. But war came and 
the dclilar exchange created by gold pur- 
chases was used to buy armaments, not 
farm products. In any case gold purchases 
could not indefinitely continue to make ex- 
port markets for farm or other products. 
We have the largest share of the world’s gold 
supply already. Recently we tried export 
subsidies on agricultural products. We said, 
“We will use Government funds to deal in a 
very competitive world market.” In some 
ways, results seemed successful, but in oth- 
ers they didn’t. 

The fact of the matter is that in the past 
20 years our only action that offered a real 
solution to the problem of lost exports for 
American products was the reciprocal-trade- 
agreements program. Now, although we have 
very carefully tried in operating this pro- 
gram to avoid unduly increasing imports of 
products that compete with American prod- 
ucts, some agricutural leaders still are very 
stoutly resisting this attempt to restore in- 
ternational trade, and incidentally to bring 
about a better understanding and greater 
mutual confidence between us and other na- 
tions. 

Long before World War No. 2 broke out, 
some countries were using the barter method 
of carrying on international trade. But we 
couldn't get exports by participating in this 
kind of trade—even if we wanted to—unless 
we were willing to give up our tariffs and our 
exchange built upon gold. 

Anyone who stopped to think could see that 
most European nations carried on their trade 
on the basis of political consideration. Like- 
wise European nations went to countries other 
than the United States for their agricultural 
products because they could exchange their 
manufactured products with such countries 
on a more advantageous basis. 

World War No. 2 climaxed the trend in our 
export trade that had been going on for four 
decades. Likewise, it brought out into sharp 
relief the situation that American farm prod- 
ucts face in the world-export markets today. 

For instance, let us look at the world supply 
and consumption figures of some of our major 
crops. Let us take wheat and cotton as two 
examples. The 1940 world production of cot- 
ton was 30,000,000 bales. The stocks on hand 
were about 20,000,000 bales, and the world 
consumption of cotton this year may be only 
about 25,000,000 bales. In other words, there 
are two bales of cotton on hand in the world 
today for every bale that will probably be 
used in the current marketing year. The 1940 
world production of wheat was 4,100,000,000 
bushels; on hand were 1,400,000,000 bushels 
and world consumption this year may not 
be more than three billton three hundred mil- 
lion. That means that there are at least 
2,000,000,000 bushels of wheat in the world 
today for which no market exists. And, as 
you know, the situation is likewise critical 
with regard to lard and tobacco. 

These tremendous world-wide farm sur- 
pluses are not a result of the war. Tremen- 
dous surpluses were on hand before the war 
broke out. And, if the war were to end to- 
morrow, or next year, they would probably 
still be there. Consequently, is there any 
sound reason for thinking that our exports 
will return in a large and permanent measure 
when hostilities cease? 

If it is improbable that our exports will 
return to what we think of as “normal” 
volume, then isn’t it in the interest of farm- 
ers, and the Nation, to lay future plans ac- 
cordingly? In view of our present large re- 
serves and our ability to step up production 
rapidly if export outlets should develop, I 
cannot believe that anything is lost by be- 
ing prepared for a diminished export outlet. 
In fact, from the standpoint of internal 
strength and economic well being, there is 
much to be gained by being prepared for 
such a situation. 











Of course, we will not be so stupid as to 
close our eyes to any export possibilities 
which may open up. In fact, we will keep 
a sharp lookout for them and do everything 
possible to restore old markets and find new 
ones. But let us be businesslike about it 
and do our thinking about exports in an 
atmosphere of hard fact, not sentimental 
hope. 

If it is improbable that our exports will 
return to what we regard as normal, then 
the producers of wheat and cotton and lard 
and tobacco must prepare for a buyers’ mar- 
ket, so far as world trade is concerned. And 
when there are huge supplies on the world 
market, it seems to me the only way to avoid 
cutthroat competition is to develop inter- 
national agreements among the producing 
nations. Such agreements can be worked 
out, in a world at peace, and several might 
be in effect right now had not the war inter- 
vened. 

However, at best, we seem to be under the 
necessity of being prepared to export in 
smaller volume in the future. 

So then we come to the still more difficult 
question: What are the best ways of being 
prepared? In answer to that question, 
some of us will simply reply, Reduce pro- 
duction. Again, I wish it were as simple to 
do that as it is to say it. 

In the case of at least one commodity— 
cotton—it seems to me we must return to 
the action described by cur term, “agricul- 
tural adjustment”—not merely to the idea 
of reduction. I know a lot of you people 
who have been in county-planning work have 
come to the conclusion that I have reached, 
and which I have stated to congressional 
committees: It is not difficult to see what 
we should do with our land to preserve its 
fertility, stop erosion, and create better-sized 
and better-organized farming units, eco- 
nomically speaking. The trouble comes 
when we try to place the people who would 
be driven off the land by such changes in 
land utilization. 

Suppose you Indiana county-program 
planners faced a problem in a broad area 
where the farms were too small in size, 
where there were malignant erosion areas, 
and where the major cash return to farmers 
was impaired by lost exports. These are some 
of the problems before the people of the 
Cotton Belt. “Well,” you say, “this is Indi- 
ana, and Indiana is not a cotton State.” 
But, as I said, you Indiana county planners 
have run up against a similar problem in 
your work. It is less acute because our peo- 
ple didn’t happen to lose as much of the 
export market as cotton growers did. But 
the main reason I am talking to you about 
cotton adjustment is because you people here 
and everywhere have to help solve that prob- 
lem as one of your contributions to pre- 
paredness, 

The first thing we must realize is that we 
can’t reduce the number of people who live 
on cotton farms, or wheat farms, or tobacco 
farms, in the same proportion that we reduce 
the acreages of these commodities. The fact 
of the matter is that agricultural population 
has been increasing because our surplus farm 
people couldn’t find a place in city industries. 
It is my hope that there can be greatly in- 
creased industrial expansion in areas where 
we have the problem of too many people and 
too low incomes because of lost markets. I 
am pleased to see that efforts are being made 
to locate new munitions plants in such 
areas. Chester Davis on the National Defense 
Advisory Commission is working hard to 
achieve this end. 

As farmers and as citizens, we have a re- 
sponsibility to help the underprivileged in 
agriculture. Requiring them to raise less 
cotton or other export crops isn’t solving 
their problem. They must be encouraged 
and be given the means first of all to raise 
the things they need for their own tables. 
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We can’t afford to let people go without ade- 
quate diets. That is one reason why I say 
we need agricultural adjustment and not 
just reduction. 

Yes, I know this adjustment is certain to 
mean increased production of milk, pork, and 
vegetables. Most of this increase will and 
should be consumed by the family on the 
farm or in the immediate neighborhood 
where produced. But, no one can guarantee 
that a small portion of such home produc- 
tion might not get into the so-called com- 
mercial market sometime, some place, tem- 
porarily. Even so, you and I must always 
keep in mind that these people who need 
better living on the farms are victims of 
circumstances beyond their control, and in 
a way, of our own shortsightedness. We 
can’t afford to shrug and say they shall 
always be undernourished and poorly clad. 

We commercial farmers must help and 
encourage our less fortunate fellow farmers 
wherever they may be located to grow the 
things they need for their actual well-being. 
The next thing we must do somehow is to 
help them find the opportunity to receive 
enough cash income from some source to 
maintain a decent way of living. 

Right here I want to make a little confes- 
sion. Sometimes I am rather ashamed of 
the position we are so inclined to take on 
this question of commercial production of 
crops in various areas. A few weeks ago I 
stopped in a store in a small southern town. 
While there I overheard two farmers dis- 
cussing the prices and yields of the soybeans 
they had raised last year. It was evident 
from their conversation that these farmers 
were looking upon soybeans as a cash crop. 
I thought to myself: “Just as I suspected, 
some of these southern farmers are getting 
out of cotton and into soybeans.” As a 
matter of fact, I did not ask any questions 
or let them know who I was, because I 
thought the situation might become em- 
barrassing for all of us. But I thought 
about that incident several times since and 
of the narrowness of the view which I took 
in saying in my own mind: “These people 
have no right to produce soybeans and sell 
them as a means of meeting the situation 
created by the loss of exports for cotton— 
we people up here in Indiana and Illinois 
are the only ones who are entitled to the 
soybean market.” 

Then I began to search my memory a 
little as to when and how we acquired the 
exclusive right to produce soybeans. I know 
that my own neighbors, the Fouts brothers, 
were pioneers in soybean production in my 
neighborhood. They started about the time 
I began to farm, and soybeans have proved 
to be a profitable crop. It wasn’t long be- 
fore Henry Ford was sending his trucks 
down to Fouts brothérs to buy soybean 
seed. It did not seem to me then that 
there was anything wrong about that. I 
thought it was all right for a Michigan 
farmer who undoubtedly had a pretty good 
source of income to go into soybean produc- 
tion. 

One reason, of course, for increasing soy- 
bean production in Indiana, Illinois, and 
other places is that because of the tractor and 
the truck we had lost our outlet for oats, just 
as some farmers have lost their markets 
through changing world conditions. I can 
now see that unconsciously I was condemning 
the cotton growers, or more specifically these 
two cotton farmers in this southern town, 
for doing just what we had been doing—try- 
ing to find a substitute for a crop which had 
met a drastically curtailed market. 

I have had enough experience in agricul- 
ture on the farm and off the farm to know 
that it is going to require a tremendous effort 
on the part of agricultural leaders everywhere 
to make what I am calling agricultural ad- 
justment to meet the loss of exports and to 
help long-neglected, underprivileged farm 
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people. First comes the obligation to give 
farm people the facts so that they can see 
what must be done and how to do it. The 
land-grant-college agencies, particularly the 
extension service, must lead in this educa- 
tional program. Farm organizations must 
join in the educational effort. The A. A. A., 
land-use planning, and all other farm com- 
mittees must do their share in bringing these 
problems before all farm people. 

All of us are going to run into that common 
human trait—the natural resistance to 
change. It is going to be a little difficult, 
even embarrassing, for some of us to start 
advocating production methods which are to 
some extent in conflict with projects we have 
been following for a number of years. It’s 
not going to be easy for us farmers to give up 
our habits and inclinations of many years’ 
standing—that of increasing our production 
of staple commercial crops. All of us enjoy 
turning out farm products. Nothing is more 
satisfying than using a new, smooth-working 
tractor to turn over the rich soil during the 
warm days of the spring. What is more en- 
joyable than watching a thrifty bunch of 
pigs eat corn in the clover field? Modern 
machinery and new methods have made farm 
work more enjoyable each year. But all too 
often the joy of producing is followed by the 
sadness of selling in glutted markets. Then 
farmers complain bitterly that no one is help- 
ing them with their problems. They may 
even accuse the Federal or State agricultural 
agencies of teaching or inducing them to do 
such things as making two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before. I want to 
say that as a farmer I know how easy it is to 
be thus influenced. As a matter of fact, we 
farmers have demanded that kind of infor- 
mation. 

When I signed the crop report last Friday 
summarizing the 1940 season, I was told that 
the yields for all crops in the United States 
this year were the highest on record. I con- 
Sider that a real achievement. The experi- 
ment stations, the Extension Service, and the 
farmers of the country are to be commended 
for their part in attaining this record. I am 
in no way condemning the technological 
developments which have made farming more 
efficient and less wearisome. I know that 
these developments, in some instances, have 
led to overproduction on the one hand and 
to unemployment on the other. But that is 
because we have not used the same ingenuity 
and foresight in putting these technological 
developments to work as we did in finding 
them. The trouble lies not ir? these improve- 
ments in production methods, it lies in our 
failure to make proper adjustments to meet 
the results of making the improvements. 

These problems of adjustment are the 
toughest for low-income producers who are 
in no way responsible for their development. 
All society has the moral obligation to help 
these people, because it is in one way or 
another responsible for having helped in- 
crease the problems of low-income farm peo- 
ple Also, from the hard-boiled dollars-and- 
cents point of view, it must be realized that 
letting these people go on a dole would he 
much more expensive than helping them 
make the necessary adjustments in farming. 
Likewise we must remember that one indis- 
pensable element in national preparedness is 
a well-fed, well-clothed, and well-housed 
rural people. 

These problems I have been discussing pre- 
sent great difficulties. They are extremely 
complex and their social implications are 
simply tremendous. However, there is one 
phase of the agricultural adjustment problem 
to which too little attention has been paid, 
and it is a phase that offers real possibilities, 
in my opinion. Certainly it presents a 
challenge. 

I refer to the field of the underfed and 
poorly clothed people in cities and on farms. 
There is an opportunity in our own Nation 
where we can, unhampered by world rela- 
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tionships and completely unmindful of the 
war if you please, find an outlet for many 
of our so-called surpluses. In his recent mes- 
sage before Congress, the President named 
four kinds of freedom. One of those was 
freedom from want. With 20,000,000 people 
living on an average of 5 cents per meal, we 
can hardly say that the American people are 
free from want now. Tremendous gains have 
been made in bridging the gap between the 
wants of this needy group and our highly 
efficient production methods. But we have 
made only a step. Now if we will use the 
same ingenuity in finding new ways of in- 
creasing consumption that we have used in 
developing new methods of production, I sin- 
cerely believe that we can erase this want 
that exists in the midst of plenty. It is the 
challenge of our times. And, in my opinion, 
an attack upon that problem, with courage 
and imagination, is the most important move 
to be made in agricultural preparedness. 

I would like to say a word concerning an- 
other kind of preparedness before I finish. 
You and I, and everyone, wish that it would 
be possible to bring to an end this terrible 
and devastating European conflict. We all 
want peace, but we want it to be a real peace. 
This is no time for wishful thinking. 

The people who want to make peace now 
are almost childlike in their faith that we 
can cultivate the good will of the tyrannical 
dictators. I don’t believe they recall that 
these were exactly the tactics used by many 
people in the countries now under the heel 
of the dictators. I don’t believe they stop 
to think that it is much better to have our 
materials used by others on foreign soil to 
stop this threat to the liberty and happiness 
of the world than it is to save them for use 
here in a lone fight, in a last stand. We 
farmers don’t like war. But at the same 
time we will not subscribe to any short- 
sighted actions or ideas which will ultimately 
only further add to our problems of de- 
fense. This again is a place for hard, straight 
thinking. 
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OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


STATEMENT BY HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN, 
OF MISSOURI 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment which I made this morning before 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I am pleased indeed to state for the record 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
some facts developed by the Senate railroad 
investigation. That investigation has to date 
resulted in the publication of 23 volumes of 
hearings and exhibits, plus 25 or more pre- 
liminary and additional reports. (Hearings 
pursuant to S. Res. 71, 74th Cong., and con- 
tinuing resolutions.) Naturally, I cannot 
summarize today all the material in the sub- 
committee’s record pertaining to competitive 
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bidding versus “continuing banker relation- 
ships,” as the present practice is sometimes 
described. But I can outline for you a few 
typical situations as developed in our record. 

“Continuing banker relationships” have 
been defended by witnesses before the Senate 
railroad investigation, and perhaps here too, 
on the ground that a railroad or other enter- 
prise can “in time of need” turn to its con- 
tinuing bankers for short-term accommoda- 
tions or other aid. The incident I have in 
mind in this connection comes from my own 
State, the State of Missouri. In testimony 
at a hearing before the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission, about 1931, it was urged that 
the Missouri Pacific would benefit by estab- 
lishment of such a relationship with a New 
York banking firm. Said one witness: 

“The Missouri Pacific in times of prosperity 
can finance its own needs. * * * Never- 
theless, they have got to negotiate with some 
bank in order to procure the sale of their 
securities, and I think the Van Sweringens 
may be helpful to them in that respect. 
* * * Having a friend at court, even in a 
banking house, is much more helpful than 
detrimental.” 

The Missouri commission was impressed by 
that argument. In its later opinion that 
commission declared: 

“Mr. [John P.] Murphy [Van Sweringen 
attorney] stated that mcst of the banking 
business of the applicant [Aileghany Corpo- 
ration] is done with J. P. Morgan & Co., and 
expressed the opinion that the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. will be enabled to readily 
and easily finance its future requirements 
with this connection.” 

Thereafter, J. P. Morgan & Co. became con- 
tinuing bankers for the Missouri Pacific. Less 
than 2 years later the Missouri Pacific, a 
$500,000,000 railroad, needed $1,500,000 to 
meet an interest payment, and turned to this 
banking firm. The bankers refused to make 
the loan. Thereupon the railroad went to 
the R. F. C., which agreed to lend the money, 
but could not do so for 15 days. The bankers 
then agreed to lend the railroad the $1.500,- 
000 for 15 days, but “only on the basis of the 
expectation that the R. F. C. will lend you the 
sum necessary to repay with interest such 
loan at its maturity,” 15 days later. More- 
over, the bankers took that occasion—of 
making a loan of $1,500,000 for 15 days—to 
require the railroad to post $15,500,000 addi- 
tional collateral for other loans which they 
and associated bankers held. 

But here is the interesting point. Our sub- 
committee asked one Morgan partner whether 
at that precise moment his firm would have 
let the 13,000-mile Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
serving the whole Southwest, “go bust” for 
lack of $1,500,000. 

“Why not?” he replied. 

The incident, and I have no doubt that the 
experience of the R. F. C. would show it is not 
an unusual one, seems to me to show clearly 
one thing: If continuing banker relationship 
has advantages over competitive bidding, 
financial aid in time of crisis, even from so 
recognized a firm as J. P. Morgan & Co. which 
was then engaged in both private banking 
and underwriting, is not one of them. 

Another argument against competitive bid- 
ding urged more than once upon our sub- 
committee, and perhaps urged here as well, 
is that the continuing banker relationship 
makes available to a railroad or other com- 
pany the advice and guidance of its bankers, 
Here it seems to me a misconception must be 
cleared away. That advice, in case after case, 
is not given, but rather sold by the banker 
to the company. Let me cite two or three 
instances. Some years ago the Missouri Pa- 
cific acquired control of the Gulf Coast Lines. 
Bankers for the Gulf Coast Lines arranged 
the transaction, for which they received com- 
pensation. The Missouri Pacific’s bankers, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., in this case limited its 
services to advising the Missouri Pacific. For 
this advice it was to receive 144 percent of the 
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amount involved—a sum which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission characterized as 
excessive compensation, and two Commis- 
sioners further characterized as follows: 

“Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are the regular fiscal 
agents of the Missouri Pacific. When that 
railroad issues securities, they are sold to 
the public through Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
its connections as a matter of course. One 
of the defenses offered for this variety of 
monopoly, which is widely prevalent in the 
railroad world, is that by such an arrange- 
ment a railroad enlists the friendly interest 
and advice of an experienced firm of bankers. 
In this case it does not appear that the 
Missouri Pacific secured such friendly in- 
' terest and advice at anything less than the 
current market price.” 

This episode is not unique. Let me cite 
also the sale of certain stocks by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson to the Pennsylvania. This 
transaction was arranged by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., continuing bankers for both the buyer 
and seller. The transaction can best be de- 
scribed in the exact words of a late pariner 
in that firm: 

“Upon authority of General Atterbury 
(Pennsylvania vice president) I bid Mr. Loree 
$62,500,000 (for his Wabash and Lehigh Val- 
ley stocks), which bid was accepted by him 
and his committee. I stipulated with Mr. 
Loree that out of that sum Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
are to receive a commission of $570,000, which 
he approved. I also advised General Atter- 
bury over the telephone that Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. are to receive a reasonable commission 
(I did not mention the amount) in the man- 
ner above stated.” 

Mr. Benjamin Buttenwieser, a partner in 
this firm, has testified before our subcommit- 
tee as follows: 

“Through being continuing banker for a 
company, the company feels free to con- 
sult one banking firm for a great deal of 
financial advice which may not be definitely 
on the subject of a new security issue, but 
just in the general sphere of financial ad- 
vice—very much as if one has a continuing 
lawyer, one feels free to consult him from 
time to time.” 

I think those two quotations will stand on 
their own feet. Ome describes in forceful 
language the theory of benefits accruing to a 
company from having a continuing banker. 
The other describes a typical case in which 
that theory is applied. 

To summarize, even though it be conceded 
that company needs advise from its bankers, 
that advice is a purchasable commodity. It 
is not, as cases like these clearly show, some- 
thine thrown in by continuing bankers with- 
out compensation. 

I might say here, before passing to another 
consideration, that when the compensation 
of the bankers in connection with the Gulf 
Coast transaction was under scrutiny by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Finance it was defended by the railroad’s 
lawyers at the railroad’s expense. The treas- 
ury of Missouri Pacific was the source not 
only of the bankers’ extraordinary fee but 
also of the cost of defending that fee. 

This matter of advice deserves a little fur- 
ther discussion. Let me take as an example 
the formation of Pennroad Corporation, a 
railroad holding company. I can think of no 
better example, for a partner in the banking 
firm which assisted at the formation of Penn- 
road Corporation repeatedly described the 
advice then given as “the best advice we 
ever gave.” 

The firm was well rewarded for this advice. 
It received options to purchase Pennroad 
stock, from which options it netted a profit 
of more than $2,700,000. This profit involved 
no risk. It was in addition to a profit of 
nearly $2,000,000 accruing to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and associated bankers in connection 
with the Pennroad stock offer. The $2,700,000 
profit to which I refer was on options granted 
specifically “in consideration of your having 


acted in an advisory capacity and having 
given the organizers of this corporation the 
benefit of your experience and judgment in 
connection with the organization” of Penn- 
road. 

The advice referred to cannot have ex- 
tended over a period of more than 31 days— 
from March 23, when the subject was first 
broached to the bankers, until April 24, when 
the company was actually launched. 

But let us look at the advice itself. It 
consisted of three points. First, the bank- 
ers advised the corporation to issue stocks 
rather than bonds. Perhaps that is what 
the partner in the banking firm meant 
when he said that his firm’s advice to Penn- 
road was “the best advice we ever gave.” 
And it was good advice. But what puzzles 
me is why similar advice was not given to 
the Missouri Pacific, the Delaware & Hud- 
son, the Wabash, the Pennsylvania Co., and 
perhaps other clients of this banking 
firm as well. Every one of these com- 
panies maintained a continuing banking 
relationship with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Every 
one of these firms thus had available the 
continuing advice of these bankers. Yet 
every one of them issued bonds through 
this banking firm and incurred fixed charges 
in order to buy stocks. In several instances 
this inverted-pyramid financing was a direct 
contributing cause to subsequent bank- 
ruptcy. Our subcommittee has never been 
able to determine why these bankers, know- 
ing as they did the dangers of financing 
stock purchases through bond issues, never- 
theless underwrote such bond issues and 
even advised them. Why, in short, they 
gave Pennroad in this connection so much 
better advice than they gave the Missouri 
Pacific, the Delaware & Hudson, the Wa- 
bash, or the Pennsylvania Co. 

So far I have mentioned one bit of ad- 
vice given during a 31-day period or less, for 
which the bankers received the $2,700,000 I 
have mentioned. The second bit of advice 
was that control of Pennroad be lodged 
in a voting trust, thus sterilizing the power 
of investors to control their investment. 
One Kuhn, Loeb partner, discussing such 
devices as voting trusts, described them 
very succinctly as “inventions of the devil.” 
I agree with that characterization, and I 
sometimes wonder whether advice to lodge 
control of a holding company in a voting 
trust is the kind of advice which merits 
giving one banking firm a monopoly over 
the securities of the company advised. 

The third bit of advice given in return for 
those options which netted a riskless $2,700,- 
000 profit to the bankers was that the initial 
Pennroad stock issue should not be under- 
written. Instead of an underwriting, the 
bankers proposed an agreement to purchase 
a limited number of unsubscribed shares, if 
any, subject to certain conditions. Under 
an underwriting the bankers would have had 
to assume a full liability. Under the Kuhn, 
Loeb proposal the bankers assumed no re- 
sponsibility unless stockholders of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and perhaps others, sub- 
scribed 85 percent of the offering. Again, if 
the issue had been underwritten, the bankers 
would have had to assume an $87,000,000 
risk; under the Kuhn, Loeb proposal, the 
bankers’ risk was limited to only $3,750,000. 
Finally, if the issue had been underwritten, 
the bankers would presumably have profited 
only by a “spread” of two points, more or 
less. Under the Kuhn, Loeb proposal the 
bankers profited to the extent of $1,954,- 
577.27—more than 50 percent on their total 
commitment of $3,750,000. 

I like to think of that Pennroad transac- 
tion whenever I hear or read that the advice 
given by a banker to an issuing company is 
one justification, and perhaps the chief jus- 
tification, for permitting one banker to mo- 
nopolize the underwriting of that company. 

Let me conclude with what is perhaps the 
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most interesting part of the Senate c 21- 
mittee’s record so far as it touches upon com- 
petitive bidding. As you know, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has required 
competitive bidding for railroad equipment 
trust certificates since about 1926—in my 
opinion, successfully. The significant thing 
about our 23-volume record is that while it 
is replete with instances of financial abuses 
resulting from continuing banker relation- 
ships, I do not recall a single instance of such 
abuses in the case of the tens of millions of 
dollars of equipment trust certificates issued 
under competitive bidding. So far as this 
class of securities is concerned, the competi- 
tive-bidding requirement seems to have wiped 
out with one stroke the many types of abuse 
which, as our record abundantly illustrates, 
cluster about the traditional type of under- 
writing arrangements. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, February 6, 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALF M. LANDON 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an address 
on the so-called lease-lend bill, deliv- 
ered by Hon. Alf M. Landon, of Topeka, 
Kans., over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, on February 1, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


First, let me say I am not neutral in this 
European war. Nazi-ism and communism 
stand for more than merely totalitarianism. 
They mean inhuman brutality on a scale not 
witnessed for ages. 

I, for one, am not disposed to haggle over 
the terms of the lease and lend bill, as it 
affects monetary accounting. I do think it 
would be more honest, in dealing with the 
American public, not to try to fool them with 
a phony title. But that’s my old-fashioned, 
simple way of looking at things. I don’t be- 
lieve in the philosophy of Hitler and Stalin 
and others, that the end justifies the means. 

Those who unfairly attempt to give a parti- 
san cast to the debate on this bill are com- 
pletely answered by the fact that there is no 
unity in any political party concerning it. 

To use a current but very loose definition, 
I am neither an “isolationist” nor an “inter- 
nationalist.” I have thought it unwise dur- 
ing the past 25 years that we withdrew so 
completely from world affairs. I believe com- 
plete isolation is an illusion. We cannot just 
pull out of the world. We cannot ignore and 
escape our obligations. 

But we are now committing the terrible 
folly of again swinging to the other extreme, 
and threatening to consider our part in world 
affairs on an emotional basis. A terrible re- 
sponsibility rests on those who are emo- 
tionalizing us into a war fervor. 

Therefore I do not think it wise now to go 
to the extreme of plunging back, head over 
heels into world politics. 

I have supported the moves to help Eng- 
land up to date. I am refusing to support 
the lease and lend bill, not because I am 
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by any means an isolationist. I am opposing 
the lease-and-lend biil— 

Because it delegates to the President the 
congressional power to declare war; 

Because its effect will be to repeal or evade 
the provisions of the present laws prohibit- 
ing ships from entering the war zones; 

Because its delegation of powers to the 
President is so vague and limitless that no 
one can accurately define its extent; 

In this it is like so much of the New Deal 
legislation. Congress often has found that 
it has delegated more than it intended; 

Because I am concerned about what might 
come next. Frankly, I am concerned lest 
the President carry into international situa- 
tions his love of the dramatic, and impul- 
sive, and surprising, which he has frequently 
manifested in domestic matters; 

And, finally, because I believe that Uncle 
Sam is perfectly capable of working out his 
own destiny and walking on his own legs, 
without depending on another nation as a 
crutch. 

The other side—those who are for the 
lease and lend bill—say our destinies are 
tied to the British Empire, and that we will 
go up or down with the British Empire. 
For this reason, they say, we must extend 
“all out aid” to England, even at the risk 
of getting into war. The President himself 
admits that his proposal involves the risk 
of war. 

The saddest commentary on this whole 
situation is that the people did not have 
the opportunity last November to vote on 
this question of how close we shall get to 
war. 

At that time both candidates for the Pres- 
idency were on the same side. Now they 
are still together, but on the other side. 
Then the emphasis was all on keeping out 
of war. Then neither of the candidates de- 
clared that the United States should risk 
war to insure British victory. Now both are 
in favor of an “all out aid” policy for Eng- 
land, even at the risk of war. 

It seems to me that too many people in the 
United States believe that this question is 
beyond our realm of decision. They look 
upon our country as the defenseless victim of 
some fate beyond our power to combat—that 
we are going to “get in,” no matter what we 
do about it. Some of us are becoming re- 
signed, almost fatalistic, in this fear. 

However, there is something we can do 
about it. The remedy for this is for you and 
me to make for ourselves the opportunity to 
vote on this issue today. We can make this 
opportunity by writing to our Congressmen 
and Senators, in this way casting our vote, 
the vote that was denied us in November. 

If you are in favor of the present lease and 
lend bill and are willing to risk war in order 
to give England all the help she will need to 
win, and are willing to confer upon the Presi- 
dent the right to declare war, write to your 
Congressmen and Senators today and tell 
them so. 

If, however, you are in favor of helping 
England but not to the extent of fighting in 


a European war, if you are not in favor of | 


giving the powers of a dictator to the Presi- 
dent, I suggest that you write to your Con- 
gressmen and Senators somewhat as follows: 


Simply write to him and say, “I want to | 


help England, but I am not in favor of any 
aggressive foreign policy that runs the risk 
of getting us into a war. You as a Congress- 
man are a Member of the only branch of the 
Government which can legally declare war. 
You as a Congressman represent me, and I 
wish to tell you frankly that i you vote for 
the passage of any new laws which involve us 
in war, I shall hold you accountable at the 
next election.” 

Because we have not had the opportunity 
to vote on this question, and because it is our 
duty to vote now, I merely make these sug- 
gestions to stimulate action on your part. It 
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is just as much our duty to vote now, by 
writing our Congressmen, as it was our duty 
to vote in the general election last November. 





Agricultural Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


ADDRESS BY M. W. THATCHER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by M. W. Thatcher, chair- 
man of the National Farmers Union 
legislative committee, on January 25, 
1941, uncer the auspices of the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America. The address deals with farm 
legislation and agricultural conditions 
generally. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Farm legislation, social legislation, and la- 
bor legislation—to protect the demccracy and 
the common people of the United States— 
have largely left the front pages of the press 
and are no longer much discussed over the 
radio. With the advent of the so-called New 
Deal on March 4, 1933, legislation to improve 
the lot of the common people and to protect 
their bank deposits was the order of the day 
That is now largely gone, and what we now 
hear over the radio and read in the papers 
and magazines has to do with, “How do we 
save Great Britain as a means to saving our 
form of government in the United States?” 

Most of us agree that national defense 
comes first. But two-thirds of the farmers 
of the United States would testify that their 
plight is unbearable and their future is dark 
They do not have security; they still have 
some faith and hope, and while the great 
majority of them are anxious to make any 
sacrifice necessary in order to stop the march 
of the dictators, yet, this great majority of 
the farm families would like to know that 
they are to be protected on their farms so 
that they can stay there—not only to pro- 
duce the food and fibre needed in this great 
war for freedom—but, also, they want assur- 
ance that during the period of the conflict, 
and particularly after the period of the con- 
flict, they can stay on their farms with a 
measurable degree of security. 

Most of the farmers in the Wheat and the 
Cotton Belt, some in the corn area, and most 
of those in the tobacco area, know that their 
lowlands were invaded years ago and that 
they have been making a desperate fight 
against the dictators of farm prices and finan- 
cial credit. They know that their lowlands 
have been overrun by high interest charges, 
high production costs, and low market prices. 
They know that they, long ago, were regi- 
mented into an economy that denied them 
the chance to break even and to give them- 
selves a measurable standard of living. 

This leads up to what is to happen to the 
Farmers Union legislative program during 
this present session of Congress. The pro- 
grams for agriculture for this year, 1941, are 
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pretty well established. They are going to be 
approximately this year what they were last 
year: That is, there will be the soil-conserva- 
tion payments and the loan programs for 
cotton, corn, and wheat, and there will proba- 
bly be parity payments if the Congress ap- 
propriates the money. And we think it will. 

But the programs, as they have been carried 
out and are being carried out, are largely in 
the interests of the big farmer—the com- 
mercial farmer—and they are increasingly 
bearing down on the smaller farmer. If the 
Congress of the United States is going to 
operate in good faith and intelligently, it 
must recognize what has happened during 
the past 3 years. 

The larger operators and the main street 
farmers are increasing their hold on the 
land. The smaller farmers are gradually 

eing squeezed down and out. If the pres- 
ent programs were to continue to their 
natural end, we would bring forth a new type 
of agriculture in this Nation and the majority 
of our present farmers would be taking direc- 
tion eventually from new land owners. There 
is only one way to stop thir process of making 
the bigger ones bigger, and this is to put an 
end to the Government’s paying such large 
amounts to them, and on the other hand, 
increasing the amounts in benefits to be paid 
to the smaller farmers. 

So far the Farmers Union is the only farm 
organization which has presented a pregram 
of legislation which would protect the family- 
sized farm. We propose the income-cer- 
tificate plan as a means to that end. We 
would use a loan program as a means for 
protecting minimum prices so that farm 
prices wouldn’t hit the tokoggan as they did 
in 1932. 

We propose this minimum price in the form 
of a loan, to be low enough so that the big 
farmers would be discouraged in attempting 
to increase their holdings because of the 
little or no profit that the low loan price 
would give them. Yet the low loan price 
would avoid the bankruptcy standard of 
prices on the one hand, and would operate 
as loans to the farmers to enable them to pay 
their immediate costs and not force their 
products on the market all at one time. 
Thereafter, the additional income to be paid 
to our farmers would be in the form of in- 
come certificates, which would equalize the 
low loan price with fair prices for the com- 
modities. 

But here is where the protection would 
come for the average farm. These income- 
certificate payments would be graduated to 
give the larger payments per bushel or pound 
to the smaller farmers and a lesser rate of 
payment to the larger operator. In terms of 
cotton, it wculd pay, for illustration, the full 
benefit in the form of income certificates to 
those farmers who are only producing a few 
bales, but the payments in income certifi- 
cates to the larger farmers would be cut 
down as production allotments grew larger. 
In other words, it would penalize the big 
operator as compared to the small operator, 
and that would also be true in the case of 
wheat and other commodities for which the 
income-certificate plan would be used. 

As to how much would be allowed in in- 
come certificates before the penalty would be 
imposed, of course, the Congress must decide. 
But our group, that is, the Farmers Union, 
would want those penalties to start as soon 
as the preduction was in excess of what could 
be expected to be preduced on an average 
farm. The whole force of the income-certifi- 
cate plan drives toward getting an assured 
income for the average-sized farm and to 
lessen very materially the benefits for the 
oversized farm. 

The purpose is obvious, in that our legisia- 
tive proposal, using the income certificate 
plan with its punishment feature, would be- 
gin to equalize the smaller farmer with the 
larger farmer—pulling the bigger one down 
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and pushing the smaller one up. If we would 
have agriculture as we have known it and 
as everybody pretends to want it, ours is the 
system that must be used; otherwise, the 
present trend is going to continue, which 
means the smaller farmer goes out and the 
larger one grows larger. 

In the field of farm credit, we are going 
on with our battle to reform the land-mort- 
gage system as it is carried on by the Federal 
land-bank system. The drive we have made 
in this direction has already most favorably 
expressed itself in a change of administrative 
policy at Washington, so far as it relates to 
the Federal land-bank-mortgage foreclosures. 
Our purpose in continuing this farm credit 
fight, until we are successful, has for its 
purpose protecting these average farmers 
on their farms. 

The value of the farm must be that it can 
Teasonably produce so many units and those 
units must be paid for at so much a pound 
or a bushel, so that the farmer's income off 
of that farm will be sufficient to pay the 
annual ‘principal and interest charges, the 
taxes, insurance, and the living costs of the 
family. To make a loan that won’t work out 
on that basis is positively criminal and the 
United States Government has been a party 
to making such criminal loans down through 
the years. Further, it has carried on a crim- 
inal policy of throwing the families off of the 
land because the families couldn’t meet the 
impossible conditions. 

Therefore we ask for debt readjustment 
so that the annual payments on the debt, 
the interest on the debt, the taxes, and the 
living can be arranged for in connection 
with the total debt and the production on 
that farm. The farm must have enough 
acreage in production and enough produc- 
tion off of that acreage, with enough price 
per bushel or pound, so that the farm can 
pay out and the family live. Anything 
other than that is positively crazy, if not 
criminal. 

The interest rate must be the cost of 
money to the Government, plus administra- 
tive expenses, and should not be a bit more 
than that. The Farm Credit Administra- 
tion wasn’t set up to make money off of 
debt-ridden farmers. Congress set it up to 
protect debt-ridden farmers, and, therefore, 
the land-bank system ought to be adminis- 
tered to protect debt-ridden farmers. If the 
debt is too high, it must be scaled down; if 
the acreage is too low, it must be increased; 
and the prices must be “fair exchange 
prices,” “cost-of-production  pprices,” or 
“parity prices”—whatever fancy name one 
may want to put on them. But there is no 
substitute for income, and we do know the 
farm has expenses which must be paid—or 
else out goes the farmer. 

We are assuming that all the farms we are 
talking about are operated by honest, dili- 
gent farm families, and those are the only 
ones the Farmers Union seeks to protect. 
But our conception of a farm business for 
this honest, diligent farm family is that, 
first, it must have a large enough farm to 
operate and fair exchange prices for produc- 
tion, in relation to the amount of money 
the farm family must pay each year for 
principal on the debt, interest, taxes, insur- 
ance, living of the family, and the farm’s 
cost-of-production. 

It does seem that anyone with common- 
school education not only ought to under- 


stand that, but ought to be shouting it from | 


the housetops! And it does seem that an 
intelligent Congress ought to understand that 
and promptly pass the farm debt-adjustment 
bill, and thus, get rid of this agricultural 
pain in the neck that is related to the farm- 
mortgage system. 





We are also seeking expansion of crop in- | 
surance to cover other commodities than | 
wheat. We shall be doing everything we can 
at this present session of the Congress to help | 





put crop insurance onto the cctton crop. 
When both wheat and cotton have crop in- 
surance, then the wheat farmers and the 
cotton farmers can reasonably believe that 
they have crop insurance from here on out. 
Once we have obtained crop insurance for 
cotton, as well as wheat, then through our 
experiences, we will one day have crop insur- 
ance for these great commodities, properly 
administered, with fair rates for insurance 
premiums. 

It is a painful process. It is a good deal 
like the process going from the first model 
“T” Ford to the car we have today; but trial, 
error, and experience will eventually bring 
us sound insurance for agricultural crops. 

So, in summarizing the three points that 
we have just made: 

First. Income-certificate plan would assure 
fair prices. 

Second. The farm debt-adjustment bill 
would bring sound service through the Fed- 
eral Land Bank System, which would assure 
security and protection to honest and dili- 
gent farm families. 

Third. Crop insurance would give protec- 
tion to the farmers against drought, insects, 
pests, etc., representing conditions not under 
the control of the farm people. 

All of our Farmers’ Union people, or the 
very great majority of them, are enthusi- 
astically supporting these great objectives, 
and I am happy to be able to report to you 
today that there is a great shift in senti- 
ment from other farm groups and also those 
handling agricultural commodities, toward 
support of our income-certificate plan. They 
are beginning to believe, as they should, that 
it would be to the best interests of not only 
the farmers but those handling the farmers’ 
products. 

I am also glad to report to you today a 
great shift in the sentiment of most of the 
Officers of the Federal land banks and the 
loan associations toward our program to re- 
organize the Federal land-bank system into 
one for better service to the farmer. 

Very recently your new, able, and ener- 
getic national president, Jim Patton, and I 
had a most satisfactory conference with 
President Roosevelt about some of these mat- 
ters. The President authorized us to state 
that he was still supporting our program to 
improve the policies of the Federal land- 
bank system in harmony with our farm debt 
adjustment bill, and stated he was as en- 
thusiastically in support of it as he was last 
April, when he wired congratulations to us 
at St. Paul at the time Secretary Wallace 
addressed the greatest of all farm gatherings. 
That gathering was a protest against the 
policies of the Federal land-bank system and, 
as Secretary Wallace put it, a challenge to 
all of those who were opposing our legisla- 
tion. Over 21,000 farmers from 24 States at- 
tended that mass protest meeting as evidence 
of their determination to support our farm- 
credit fight and gain the needed changes to 
protect the debt-ridden farmers of this 
Nation. 

The President also authorized us to state 
that he continues his support of our ideas 
that these programs for agricultural com- 
modities must be self-financing and support- 
ing so far as possible. We want to get away 
from annual political brawls with the Con- 
gress, where, with tin cup in our hands, we 
ask, “Won’t you please appropriate the parity 
payments?” 

In addition to the income-certificate pro- 
grams, the farm-debt-adjustment bill, and 
the extension and expansion of crop insur- 
ance, we are seeking the dairy-stabilization 
bill to protect our dairy industry; we are 
seeking our tenancy bill, which would help 
tenant farmers to regain the land for their 
own operations and eventual ownership; we 
are continuing our full support of the Farm 
Security Administration to help rehabilitate 
the farmers who have suffered disastrously in 
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the last 10 years; and we are continuing our 
support of the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation in its use of the stamp plan to 
increase the consumption of farm com-~- 
modities. 

We lean far more toward the program that 
would increase consumption than toward the 
one that would decrease production. 

The farmers must awaken to the disaster 
that presents itself now so threateningly to 
the cotton and wheat producers because of 
lost foreign markets, and farmers must rise 
to protect themselves on all of their com- 
modities when this armament economy comes 
to an end. As proper as it is and as much as 
we support it, armament economy is a false 
economy because it is preparing things for 
destruction rather than things for use. It 
is putting great hordes of people back to tem- 
porary work, and thus we will naturally see 
an increased consumption of dairy products, 
meats, etc., but it is not going to do much 
for wheat and cotton producers, and it is 
going to be tough on the tobacco growers. 

Agriculture has a dark outlook. It now 
depends upon annual political appropriations 
from the Congress. We must get away from 
Congress as fast as we can when we have 
once received the laws of equal advantage. 
When we have protected our prices through 
the income certificate plan and protected our 
farms through the farm credit debt adjust- 
ment bill and protected our crops against loss 
through crop insurance, we must from there 
on out plan and expect our future, as farmers 
in business, to be protected more and more 
through the use of a cooperative system for 
marketing our products and buying our major 
supplies for farm-production requirements. 

We are now on our way again to Wash- 
ington. While there we will review with our 
Washington secretary, Mr. Bob Handschin, 
what has occurred to date in the present ses- 
sion of Congress. We will also visit with the 
Senators and Representatives who have intro- 
duced our various bills and learn what we 
can about prospects and hearings on our bills. 

We could not hope to secure these bills 
without the support of organized labor. We 
can pretty much count on labor’s support 
for the simple reason we are going to sup- 
port labor. The common people of this Na- 
tion labor in the factories and in the fields. 
Common people have a common problem. 
Their common denominator is security for 
an ordinary income so that they can live 
ordinary lives and raise their children to 
carry on in our democratic country, composed 
of people seeking ordinary lives. 

So we expect to help labor, and we expect 
labor to help us; thus, all labor will be pro- 
tected. If all labor is protected, no one can 
successfully invade our country filled with 
satisfied laboring people. The greatest as- 
surance to our democracy is a people so con- 
tented with their lot that they will fight off 
everybody who would attempt to interfere 
with their contented lives. That would be 
democracy in action after that democracy had 
once been established. 

We are continuing our legislative fight for 
all of our legislative proposals. We hope the 
unorganized farmers of this country will rec- 
ognize the value of this militant Farmers 
Union organization, with its positive program 
to protect the family-sized farm, and that 
the farmers will join the Farmers Union. We 
invite the members of other farm groups who 
are dissatisfied to join with us to secure the 
needed reforms and protection for the aver- 
age farmer in the United States. Farmers 
must join in a pressure group, as have the 
other groups who have so successfully taken 
over the national income for their own 
benefit. 

Farmers must join the Farmers Union and 
support it if they would protect themselves. 
Join now and fight now for your rights—or 
take the consequences. 

Write to National Farmers Union, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an address 
on the relation of agriculture to the na- 
tional-defense program, delivered by 
Hon. Chester C. Davis, member of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission and 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, before the 
twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, at the 
Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo., on 
January 31, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, prob- 
ably the strongest State farm organization 
in the United States both in membership 
and resources, is a fitting time and place to 
take a clear look at American agriculture— 
to look at American agriculture against the 
background of a nation undertaking the 
greatest industrial mobilization of its his- 
tory in a world at war. In doing so before 
this association, I feel that I have the 
farmers and the farm families of Illinois 
as my audience—for your organization has 
reached the point where it has become 
synonymous with the agriculture and the 
farm people of Illinois. I wish farmers 
everywhere were so fortunate. 

Twenty years ago in a momentous elec- 
tion, a majority of the American electorate 
voted to change governments in a sweeping 
reaction against further participation in 
European affairs. We withdrew after enor- 
mous sacrifices of resources and blood had 
been made. We turned our backs at a time 
when, by staying in, we might have done 
some good, when we might even, conceiv- 
ably, have aided in securing adjustments 
that would have made Hitler impossible, 
and thus avoided the cataclysm into which 
the world has plunged. 

Today the people of the United States 
stand at another crossroad. We have again 
bitten deeply into our responsibilities as a 
world power. The debate that is going on 
over the next step is of profound signifi- 
cance. I am glad I live in a country where 
that debate is possible. For it is vital that 
the citizens of this country fully compre- 
hend and intend whatever part the United 
States is to play. 

Events of the past year have fallen with 
breath-taking speed into a pattern that was 
utterly incredible when this association met 
in annual convention in even so recently as 
a@ year ago. These events have forced many 
of us to change our convictions on many 
things. 

We face the possibility of a future world 
in which Nazi Germany, on one side of us, 
may control the lives and resources of 400,- 
000,000 souls. Japan, on the other side, may 
emerge in control of the lives and resources 
of an equal number. No man may foretell 
what the near future holds for such a world, 
and we live in that world, and we cannot 
wish ourselves out of it. 
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Two extreme points of view are being. ex- 
pressed in this country today along with 
every shade of intermediate opinion between 
them. Out of these clashing viewpoints our 
national policy will be shaped. To talk of 
the future, one must make certain assump- 
tions—he must make his own estimate of 
what will come about. I am speaking to you 
tonight on the assumption that the United 
States will go all the way in perfecting its 
sea, air, and land armaments for modern 
war; will make its resources of wealth and 
materials available to England without re- 
gard to terms of repayment; that it will 
make no commitment to engage with its 
manpower in an effort to restore the prewar 
Europe of Versailles and Locarno; and that 
in the aftermath we shall exercise what 
leadership our resources and inftuence give 
us in the direction of a peace under which 
the world can progress. 

Events may destroy some of these assump- 
tions before the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation meets again. I am not even sure 
that the assumptions themselves are essen- 
tial to the théme of my talk. Because no 
matter what the outcome of the present 
struggle may be, let no one delude himself 
into thinking that the o!d order of man’s 
affairs in this country will be restored 
unchanged. 

I am afraid, for example, that we may 
emerge in a world divided into systems of 
nations, each pursuing an economic policy 
shaped to its own needs or ambitions and 
disregarding those of the competing groups 
of nations; a world in which all international 
trade will be carried on under close central 
controis, and this means, in turn, that domes- 
tic business activity everywhere will be under 
more or less rigid Government direction. We 
have never given much thought about how to 
behave in a world like that. 

But the problems these thoughts raise are 
so far-flung and enormous that no brief talk, 
like mine tonight, could even consider them. 
If I am to get anywhere, it is necessary to 
limit my field sharply. I should like, if pos- 
sible, to hold it to three topics: I should like 
to consider a program of international trade 
for agriculture; I should like to look at the 
concentration and distribution of industrial 
effort in the defense program to date; and 
finally I should like to say a word of warning 
as to the squeeze in which farmers may be 
caught if industrial prices on the one hand 
and industrial wage rates on the other get 
out of hand in the months ahead. 

For 130 years after the first President was 
inaugurated, notwithstanding its wars to 
maintain political independence, to clear and 
extend its boundaries, and to preserve its 
Union, the United States was not, economi- 
cally speaking, an independent Nation. In 
the world family of nations we were a colonial 
dependency, an outlying source of raw mate- 
rials and food for Europe and a market for 
European industrial goods. The United States 
financed its internal improvements—the rail- 
roads, for example—by borrowing from 
abroad. It obtained the wherewithal for in- 
terest and principal on these borrowings by 
exports, exports very largely of agricultural 
raw materials. During that period we didn’t 
have much of a farm-export problem. 

The World War changed all this—it changed 
everything but our way of thinking. We no 
longer borrowed from abroad so we no longer 
could pay the interest bill in the form of 
shiploads of wheat and cotton. During most 
of the twenties we bought temporary free- 
dom from the need to face the issue by lend- 
ing abroad billions—billions that never will 
be repaid. Since 1933 we have permitted 
other nations to settle their adverse trade 
balance with us by selling us their gold. We 
continue today to furnish the ultimate mar- 
ket for the gold of the world. 

For nearly two decades the American farm- 
ers have been fighting a losing battle with 
American mass production industries over 
the division of the dollar exchange made 
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available to pay for exports by our foreign 
loans, our imports, and our gold purchases. 
Several forces abroad have handicapped agri- 
culture’s struggle to maintain its relative 
share of our exports—the expansion of farm 
production by our former customers in their 
drive for food self-sufficiency; the increasing 
competition of new areas of agricultural pro- 
duction; and the growth of bilateral barter 
by which industrial nations paid for raw ma- 
terial imports by exports of manufactured 
gocds. 

Now our place in world markets has been 
further diminished by the impact of a new 
World War. The continent of Europe is 
closed to us. The chief remaining market, 
the United Kingdom, is not only importing 
less, but in its desperate effort to save dollar 
exchange to pay for aircraft and ships, guns 
and munitions, it has cut to one-half the 
proportion of its agricultural imports nor- 
mally bought from the United States. 

In the meantime an unlimited market has 
been opened up for the products of our in- 
dustrial machine. I am deeply concerned 
over the long-time consequence of these de- 
velopments upon the agricultural economy of 
the United States. 

I am not one of those who sees some espe- 
cial quality or virtue in exports not pos- 
sessed by a domestic demand. I am in favor 
of every possible aid to the expansion of con- 
sumption and use of our farm products in 
the United States. But the cold fact remains 
that more than half of our agricultural pro- 
ducers have been drawing a major share of 
their income from the production of com- 
modities that have depended to a large 
extent on export sales—the producers of cot- 
ton, wheat, tobacco, lard, and fruit. And I 
am not in favor of giving up without a 
struggle the chance for American farmers to 
sell in world markets. Such a loss would 
force on us internal adjustments so drastic 
as to make the early ventures of the A. A. A. 
look like a Liberty Leaguer’s dream of eco- 
nomic paradise. 

I believe it is possible to choose a program 
now and develop it in the future that will 
lessen and, in part, avert that loss. Many 
things will need to be done. Here are some 
of them: 

(1) Press on to develop and discover plans 
to increase consumption of food and fiber at 
home, particularly by the underfed and poorly 
clothed millions who live here. 

(2) Continue and enlarge, if necessary, the 
policy of storing food and fiber against en- 
larged domestic consumption in the future 
or the reopening of foreign shipments. Pres- 
ent loan and purchasing programs have pre- 
vented the full inypact of these national stores 
from pressing down the price to the farmer. 
They must be pursued courageously and ad- 
ministered promptly. They should not be 
hampered by the formulas and habits of 
thought that governed us in a world at peace. 

(3) Provision should be made, either as a 
part of the pending lend-lease bill or by 
negotiations accompanying it, whereby the 
United Kingdom will take from the United 
States the normal proportion of agricul- 
tural commodities which she must imprct. 
That England has not done so in recent 
months is understandable in view «vf the 
pressure on the dollar exchange avaiiable as 
means of payment in this country. But 
pending legislation should relieve that. I 
would like to see provision made that will 
give American cotton and food the same 
status under the proposed plan as manu- 
factured goods. And I don’t see how it can 
possibly be to England’s disadvantage, under 
the new arrangement, to insist that she buy 
from the United States in approximately 
the relative proportion she did before this 
war started. Up to 2 years ago the United 
Kingdom bought from an eighth to a tenth 
of her agricultural imports from this coun- 
try. By the end of 1940 our British farm ex- 
ports had dwindled to about one-twentieth. 
I am afraid that if this continues, it will be 
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increasingly hard to get those markets back. ; war. No one in authority figured out how 


It isn’t difficult for a people to change its 
taste in tobacco, or to learn to use another 
country’s cotton. 

(4) Europe is going through a winter of 
starvation as miserable as the world has 
known since the Middle Ages. It is true that 
starvation is a weapon of war, and no one 
can blame the warring countries for making 
use of it. But civilization is not advanced 
by starvation in the long run. We need to 
plan now so that we can move swiftly when 
a way is found to make our surplus available 
to the starving millions who need it, when 
the time for reconstruction arrives. Per- 
haps that will be one way in which America 
can contribute to a better world order when 
wholesale insanity comes to an end. 

(5) No matter what the outcome of this 
struggle may be, it will be a long time, if 
ever, before uncontrolled world trade among 
individuals is possible. Nations will be com- 
pelled to direct and control international 
trade in the interest of their own economies. 
When that time comes, farmers must insist 
that the Government of the United States 
recognize the peculiar conditions of their in- 
dustry. Some forms of exports are infinitely 
more important, dollar for dollar, than oth- 
ers. Years ago I said that, under conditions 
where dollar exchange to pay for exports 
from the United States is limited, sound na- 
tional policy made it more profitable for us 
as a Nation to export cotton than automo- 
biles. I mentioned automobiles merely as 
an illustration, and some of the manufac- 
turers took sharp exception to it. I repeat 
that assertion now. The revived purchasing 
power throughout the South that would fol- 
low restored export outlets would mean an 
infinitely wider market for the automobile 
manufacturers right here at home than they 
would lose abroad if their exports were re- 
stricted in favor of cotton. That condition 
needs thinking about and acting upon and 
right now is not too soon to start it. Even 
if these policies are carried out to their 
maximum yield for agriculture, we may find 
that there are still too many people growing 
cotton, and tobacco, and wheat for all of 
them to earn a decent American standard 
of living at it. That is why, as one member 
of the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, I have carried insistence upon decen- 
tralization to the point where sometimes I 
think my colleagues have wished they had 
never heard the word. 

I believe this Nation should have laid 
down and then carried out the principle 
that no new defense industries would be 
located im areas where the heavy industries 
essential to defense are now concentrated 
when there was any possibility of placing 
them elsewhere. That is the only way in 
which new reservoirs of unemployed labor 
and resources can be tapped without uproot- 
ing families and shifting them thousands of 
miles into communities where ebbing of the 
armament effort will leave them stranded. 

The plans which had been made prior to 
the emergency for maximum war production 
were not based on such a principle. In carry- 
ing out the program we have made some 
progress toward decentralization, but I have 
been far from satisfied. I am afraid that 
in the defense effort up to date we have fol- 
lowed the same pattern of regional concen- 
tration that was followed in 1917 and 1918. 
At that time we handicapped our effort by 
shortages of labor and transport and left 
an aftermath of overbuilt and overconcen- 
trated industry. I am afraid that we will 
again reap some of the same harvest of eco- 
nomic and social consequences. 

I am not trying to lay blame for this at 
anybody’s door. Most men in the War De- 
partment agree that the principle of decen- 
tralization is right, but for 20 years the busi- 
ness of this Nation has been peace and not 





the job was to be done. Industrial manage- 
ment has thought largely in terms of doing 
the new business of war production on the 
old stand. If there had been forethought 
and planning, I believe we could have avoided 
the mistakes we are making. 

So, in the first stages of the defense pro- 
gram, I must frankly say we have missed 
some important opportunities. I had hoped 
that we might use much of the surplus man- 
power or ineffectively employed manpower of 
agriculture near at home—that we might 
avoid moving these folks across the country 
to supplement the labor supply which in 
some of the large urban centers is already 
running short. I had thought that this 
might open the way for a better balance be- 
tween industry and agriculture for the 
future. You people well know that a farmer 
who depends only on one crop is never in 
a@ very secure position. The same is true on 
a larger scale of those parts of our country— 
those States and regions—which depend only 
on agricuiture. They, too, are one-crop areas 
and they lack the stability and security of 
better-diversified areas. Perhaps we shall be 
able to do better in the future than in the 
past. 

My last subject brings me down to some- 
thing which is of immediate importance to 
all of you. The last question of national 
defense and agriculture on which I want 
to comment might be called my outlook fore- 
cast—the effect of the defense program on 
farm prices and costs in. the months ahead 
and what it means to agriculture. And here 
I do not speak dogmatically; in these days 
no one can forecast with accuracy and con- 
fidence. Certainly no shrewd forecaster will 
ever put his forecasts into writing. Let me, 
rather, make some suggestions about what 
may perhaps be ahead for the farmer. 

Here in Illinois you are, in a sense, very 
fortunate. You produce, in the main, for a 
domestic market; your market is at peace 
and facing. a year of strong demand. True, 
you have piled up stocks of lard which went 
into export in past years but compared with 
the cotton grower, for example, your lard 
stocks are an irritation rather than a prob- 
lem of critical urgency. During the past 
6 months and the year ahead, an army of 
men has been leaving part-time jobs and 
the relief rolls for regular employment at 
regular wages. Economists say that one of 
the first effects of this increased buying 
power is on the demand for meat and dairy 
products—items which, though we would 
prefer to believe otherwise, are luxury 
products for many Americans. 

So the demand for your major products 
promises to be good. I believe that the 
farmers of Illinois and the Corn Belt generally 
will meet this demand fully and efficiently 
within the agricultural machinery we have 
built up over the years. I believe it can be 
done without the reckless speculation and 
post-emergency maladjustment which we 
had during and after the last war. 

In this connection I am somewhat con- 
cerned over the beef cattle situation in the 
years ahead. It is my judgment that all 
practicable steps should be taken to stabilize 
the number of beef cattle on farms and 
ranches at approximately the level which will 
be attained in 1941. The number of beef 
cattle on farms and ranches in 1941 is ex- 
pected to be in line with needs, but sup- 
plies for slaughter in 1941 are expected to be 
reduced because of the retention of heifers 
in breeding herds due to the present favor- 
able prices. If this occurs, supplies for 
slaughter will be below needs in 1941 and 
probably above needs in later years. It is 
important that cattle feeders give considera- 
tion to this situation in order that plans may 
be made for increased supplies for slaughter 
next year. I believe that something could 
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be accomplished in the desired direction by 
encouraging the feeding and marketing of 
more heifers during the months just ahead. 

That is one side of the picture. The other 
is not so bright. The defense program as you 
know is, in many respects, a great buying 
program. We are buying vast quantities of 
industrial materials in the form of the ma- 
chines and equipment of modern armament. 
We are buying great quantities of labor. 

In a sense during the year ahead the de- 
fense program will enter its second phase. It 
began during a period of depression—-at a 
time when factories were running at partial 
capacity and when many workers, both 
skilled and unskilled, were out of work. The 
first effect of the new defense orders was to 
take up slack. Machines which had before 
been idle were started up; men who had been 
without work went back to their jobs at the 
old hours and at the old pay. Factories which 
had been operating at 50-, 60-, or 75-percent 
capacity, began to move toward full opera- 
tion. I repeat that during this first phase, 
we were taking up some of the slack. 

Now this pericd of taking up the slack 
is drawing to a close in many areas. The 
steel industry, the aluminum industry, many 
branches of the chemical industry are run- 
ning at capacity. The demand for labor is 
becoming more acute. In many branches of 
industry we are entering upon the period 
when capacity must be expanded and where, 
until this new expansion comes into pro- 
duction, shortages may be expected to appear. 

During this second phase of the program, 
we shall see some serious problems for agri- 
culture. 

Sometimes, when I am feeling very pessi- 
mistic, I find myself painting a rather black 
picture. I see industrial management using 
the defense program as a device for re- 
couping the losses of the lean years. I see 
it asking prices and obtaining margins of 
profit which enable it to set aside a kitty 
for the lean years that may be ahead. I see 
labor, pressed by higher living costs, eyeing 
those increased profits. I see some organ- 
ized labor groups exploiting the sudden in- 
crease in the demand for special skills or 
trades. I see the farmer, the white-collar 
worker, professional groups, and the small 
Jusinessman who is not participating in the 
defense program being squeezed in the 
process. 

As I say, I see this picture during my 
more pessimistic moments. I hope that it 
may never come to pass, but I think we can 
only prevent it by a clear-cut, vigorous 
policy, well fortified by action. Profits on 
defense orders must be kept to fair and 
moderate proportions. Any undue gains 
which appear must be recaptured by thor- 
ough-going excess-profits taxation. No one 
is privileged to get rich as a result of this 


|} armament effort, through defense expendi- 


tures. We must make every effort to expand 
ndustrial capacity by the time it is needed 
so as to keep shortages to a minimum, for 
every shortage is a temptation to higher 
prices. Labor must not take undue advan- 


| tage of any increase in its bargaining posi- 


tion. All unjustifiable price and wage in- 
creases must be vigorously curbed. 

All of this is a rather large order. But 
t is the front on which farmers must fight 
if they are not to become the victims of the 


| sort of squeeze which I have just described. 


In the months ahead we are going to build 
up an organization to keep careful watch on 
shortages of materials and labor as these affect 
agriculture. We haven't tried to get ahead 
of our problem but we do not intend to let 
the problem get ahead of us. Military de- 
mands will have to take priority over agri- 
cultural requirements—farmers may have to 
make adjustments in the kinds of fertilizer 
they use and sometime there may be some 
shortages in certain types of farm equip- 






































ment. I do not worry so much about this. 
But there is a right way and a wrong way 
of handling such matters so far as the farmer 
is concerned. I hope we will be able to see 
that these matters are handled equitably for 
the farm producer and with a minimum of 
inconvenience. Above all I hope we will be 
able to prevent profiteering from any short- 
ages there may be in farm requirements. 
This is your responsibility as well as mine. 
As individuals, and especially through your 
great cooperative organizations, I want you 
to keep me informed. If prices seem unrea- 
sonable or if supplies are unaccountably 
short, it is your duty to let me know. If 
there is a good reason for the situation I 
will tell you. If there isn’t, I will try to 
help you do something about it. 

It is good to be back with Illinois people— 
after all, it is something of a homecoming 
for me, and it is always good to come home. 
But there is another reason that is more 
important. You people are organized, self- 
reliant, and strong. It is never necessary to 
tell the farmers of Illinois that they must 
work together if their voice is to be heard. 
They have had experience—you have had ex- 
perience—and you take your organized 
strength for granted. This means that in 
Illinois strength comes from the people and 
that, as I understand it, is the democratic 
way of life. 





Administration’s Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


STATEMENT BY JAMES H. DUFF 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a statement made by James H. 
Duff, a prominent and well-known Re- 
publican leader in Allegheny County, 
Pa., favoring President Roosevelt’s policy 
and the lease-lend bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Durr SUPPORTS ROOSEVELT ON FOREIGN PoL- 
1cy—CouNTY LEADER FOR G. O. P. STATE 
ORGANIZATION CALLS FOR ACTION 


Declaring himself wholeheartedly in favor 
of President Roosevelt's foreign policy, James 
H. Duff, Allegheny County leader for the 
Republican State organization, yesterday 
urged prompt action by Congress on the hotly 
debated lend-lease bil for aid to Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Duff declared, “This is no time for 
politics, pussyfooting, and limitless debate.” 

“Never in our time,” he said, “was it so 
important for the American people to think 
clearly about our foreign policy as today.” 

“With most of Europe under Hitler’s con- 
trol the British Isles cannot resist that con- 
centrated might indefinitely without imme- 
diate and continuous help from the United 
States.” 

SEES THREAT TO AMERICA 


“Therefore, it is squarely up to us to deter- 
mine whether or not we propose to allow the 
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democratic way of life across the Atlantic to 
be destroyed.” 

“That,” Mr. Duff continuec, “is by no 
means the whole proposition. Hitler him- 
self has only recently declared that the demo- 
cratic way of life is in irreconcilable con- 
flict with the ‘new order’ that he and his 
confederates intend to impose upon the 
world. If that declaration means anything, 
it means that our way of life in the United 
States will be liquidated in due course.” 


TAKES SHOT AT LINDBERGH 


Mr. Duff cited that “the President and Sec- 
retary of State have repeatedly made clear 
that all-out aid to Britain is indispensable to 
the safety and security of the United States.” 

He then expressed the belief that there was 
a mandate in the Presidential election and 
in discussing this took a shot at Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh. 

“During the last Presidential campaign,’’ he 
said, “both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie, 
who together received almost the entire vote 
cast in that election, were in substantial ac- 
cord upon a policy of affording all possible aid 
to Britain short of war. 

“It is, therefore, an almost unparalleled pre- 
sumption for Colonel Lindbergh and others 
thinking as he does to attempt now to in- 
duce Congress to take action contrary to that 
well-nigh unanimous mandate of the people.” 


URGES LIMIT ON DEBATE 


Discussing the present debate before Con- 
gress, Mr. Duff said: 

“The pertinent inquiry before the Congress 
is not, as some would have it, whether we 
shall give aid to Britain short of war but 
merely how that aid shall be given and what 
means and methods shall be employed to make 
that aid most immediately available and ef- 
fective. 

“Hitler has taunted us before the world as 
a despised democracy, unable to give vital aid 
to Britain in time to prevent her defeat. Free 
discussion and debate, under the democratic 
process, are the right and privilege of those 
having opinion to express, but there is also 
the concomitant obligation, in a great crisis, 
to restrict the time for discussion to the 
reasonable demands and urgency of the 
crisis.” 

On the rights of Congress and the Execu- 
tive, Mr. Duff had this to say: 

“While the electorate has the right to de- 
mand that the Congress shall not abrogate 
its rights under the Constitution in favor 
of the Executive it also has the right to 
expect the Congress to adopt a practical and 
effective plan of operation proposed by the 
Executive unless the Congress promptly and 
effectively devises and agrees upon a better 
method of its own. 


“TIME FOR PROMPT ACTION 


“In this crisis the ability of democracy to 
act promptly may be the test of its ability 
to survive.” 

Becoming even more emphatic Mr. Duff 
continued: 

“Above all things this is no time for poli- 
tics, pussyfooting, and limitless debate. It 
is a time for prompt decision and action. 

“It might be well for some of those who 
are inclined to place methods of procedure 
and technicalities of precedent above other 
considerations to remember that during a 
great crisis in the Civil War, Abraham Lin- 
coln cast precedent to the winds and went 
so far as to suspend the right to writs of 
habeas corpus. Amidst predictions of dis- 
aster he freed the slaves on his own initia- 
tive. 

“Democracy intends to survive and it de- 
mands the kind of prompt and effective ac- 
tion that will guarantee its survival. The 
President is right in demanding action. For 
my part, I am wholeheartedly in favor of 
his foreign policy.” 
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Liberty of Opinion at Harvard University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have 
been asked to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a letter addressed to the editor of 
the Washington Times-Herald by Prof. 
William Ernest Hocking, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in reply to a January 6, 1941, 
article by Frank C. Waldrop, which was 
placed in the Recorp. 


To the Epiror, TIMEs-HERALD. 

Dear Sir: Your issue of January 6 carried 
an article by Frank C. Waldrop purporting 
to describe conditions at Harvard affecting 
liberty of opinion on the part of faculty and 
students in regard to the war. As I happen 
to represent a minority view in the Harvard 
faculty, permit me to say that the picture 
given in the article is essentially unfair. 

The Harvard Group for American Defense 
exercises these functions as a majority group, 
and, if you will, as a pressure group. But it 
does so as a private group, in no sense pre- 
suming to speak for the university; and, in 
my experience, it is hard to see how any such 
group could have carried on its work with 
more scrupulous regard for differing views 
among colleagues. 

But the chief misrepresentation of your 
article is in what concerns President Conant. 

Mr. Waldrop speaks of him as “laying down 
a@ party line,” a suggestion calculated to 
arouse the indignation of every Harvard man. 
No one treasures more than Mr. Conant the 
traditional independence of thought among 
the members of the faculty. 

And to insinuate that he allows his per- 
sonal position in regard to the war to affect 
the justice of his relations within the uni- 
versity is a calumny without a shred of truth 
in its basis. 

WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, 
Professor of Philosophy, 
Harvard University. 





Financing Our Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


ADDRESS BY JOHN W. HANES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record a most able 
speech delivered by the Honorable John 
W. Hanes, former Under Secretary of the 
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Treasury, in New York City on December 
14, 1940, on the subject of Financing our 
defense program. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the 
privilege of participating in this program of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
looking toward a solution of some of the 
many complex problems necessarily forced 
upon our country by the chaos outside of the 
United States. The theme of this convention 
is very properly built around total prepared- 
ness for America—the most vital issue con- 
fronting our country and determining our 
national destiny. 

I doubt whether any phase of this subject 
is more complicated, or is more deserving of 
your careful thought and consideration, than 
the question, How are we going to pay for 
these enormous expenditures without dis- 
rupting our national economy? I doubt 
whether any other question will have a more 
important effect in determining the kind of 
economy we shall live under during the next 
quarter of a century. 

At the outset I would like to make an 
appeal to you and to our listeners of the air, 
and to all American citizens: Let us not be 
swept off our feet in a complete loss cf bal- 
ance by this wave of emotionalism, sometimes 
almost hysterical, that is sweeping over the 
country. It may not be possible that we 
all think alike on this matter, but one thing 
is absolutely essential, and that is a com- 
plete tolerance for the other fellow’s view- 
point. He has as much right to his opinion 
as I have to mine and you have to yours. I 
do not agree with those who contend that 
everyone who does not wish to plunge our 
country into war is an appeaser or an agent 
of the Nazi Government. No more do I admit 
that those who take the opposite view are 
anglophiles or warmongers. The only way 
our people can decide this question—and 
ultimately they, the pecple, will decide—is by 
the fullest and frankest discussion of the 
issues without anger, without intolerance, 
and without name-calling. The election is 
over. The majority has spoken—good citi- 
zenship calls for our maximum effort in he- 
half of our country in whatever crisis con- 
fronts us. 

I piedge my support and cooperation at all 
times for whatever our country may demand. 
I ask nothing in return but fair play from 
all hands. I am sure the American people 
will ins:st upon that. 

The question of financing the defense pro- 
gram is neither political nor partisan. 
Whether or not you agree that any of the 
suggestions I make are sound or sensible, 
I do want you to understand implicitly 
that my thinking is not colored by preju- 
dice. It is as American as I am. 

I believe, that however much total pre- 
paredness may cost, that much we must pay. 
We are faced with a condition and not a 
theory. We must assume this burden, 
whether it results eventually in lowering our 
national standard of living by one-fourth, 
one-third, or one-half. No sacrifice will be 
too great. 

What I say today must be predicated on 
the assumption that the United States will 
stay out of the war. I shall not attempt 
to forecast whether we shall stay out, or 
not. Our duty is to plan to pay for these 
tremendous obligations we assumed when 
the Congress passed the National Defense 
Act of 1940. Today such plans must neces- 
sarily be based on our present status. If 
war comes, other plans, based on a war 
economy, would necessarily be evolved. 

How much will total preparedness cost? 
How much preparedness is total prepared- 
ness? I do not know. I do know that the 
total cost will be the sum of the capital 
outlay for ships and guns and aircraft and 


quarters and men for that degree of pre- 
paredness now contemplated by the admin- 
istration and the Congress. I know that the 
maintenance and operation of this equip- 
ment, year after year, will cost other bil- 
lions per year depending upon the size of the 
defense machine we construct. We shall 
pay first to get the machine and then we 
shall continue to pay for its maintenance. 

Congress has made appropriations and au- 
thorizations for defense of approximately 
$15,000,000,000. Some believe that in com- 
pleting our defenses we shall spend a total 
of twenty to twenty-five billion. Some think 
it may require more. 

Suppose we assume for the purposes of 
this discussion the minimum of $20,000,- 
000,000, and that the job may be done within 
3 to 4 years. Suppose these expenditures 
are financed by borrowing, and that there 
will be no further borrowing for any other 
function of government during this period. 
We would end up with a national debt of 
$70,000,000,000. 

Some may think that a debt of $70,000,- 
000,000 could be carried safely by the Federal 
Government. I do not think it would be 
wise. The expenditures must, of course, be 
initially paid for by borrowing. But it 
should be borrowing for initial expenditure, 
and it should be borrowing with a definite 
and well-ordered plan for repaying. 

Our problem is how to pay. How to begin 
paying now, and how to pay from year to 
year. 

We know that during the past 10 years the 
debt of the Federal Government has in- 
creased from under $20,000,000,000 up to 
$50,000,000,000. Whether wisely, or unwisely, 
this increase of indebtedness has been dic- 
tated in the interest of our domestic econ- 
omy and the general welfare. The increase 
that faces us today is dictated by stern neces- 
sity, a necessity that is almost primitive, the 
national defense, the national safety. 

If we did not have to start with an in- 
crease of over $30,000,000,000 already made 
in the past 10 years, the plan for financing 
defense would be far less difficult. It is my 
opinion that the recent rise in the national 
debt has been too rapid and too great. I 
think better choices could have been made 
in certain important instances than the 
choice of spending borrowed money. I do 
not propose, however, to go into past mis- 
takes—if mistakes there were. I do believe 
it basic for our thinking that we understand 
that for the past 10 years—in peacetimes, 
and not confronted with an immediate threat 
to our national safety—we have spent on the 
average $3,000,C00,000 a year more than we 
have collected in taxes. 

To me it is apparent that we should not, 
during the next 3 of 4 years, run the Gov- 
ernment on a scale that will require the 
borrowing of $3,000,000,000 a year for normal 
expenses and $5,000,000,000 a year for extra- 
ordinary defense expenditures. 

In financing defense there is one funda- 
mental fact: The Treasury must have more 
money. \Ve are more than blind if we do 
not realize that taxes will be increases and 
that the Treasury must borrow and borrow 
in a big way. In an official capacity, I have 
appeared before congressional tax committees 
to urge the necessity of more taxes at a 
time when the country was passing through 
a marked recession in business activity, with 
a declining ability to pay more tax dollars 
out of earnings. I have asked for more 
money ior the Treasury when we were in a 
depression. That was a tough assignment. 
To collect too much I believed would drive 
risk capital for production into hiding. That 
it would tend to depress our material stand- 
ard of living. 

In this same period I urged that the most 
important issue in America was economic 
recovery. In conferences in the Government, 
with businessmen and industrial leaders, and 
in public addresses I maintained that eco- 
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nomic recovery transcended all other issues. 
To me it was clear that the health, happi- 
ness, and well-being of 130,000,000 people, 
dependent upon complete economic recovery, 
superseded in importance the issues of 
monopoly, politics, programs, planning, reor- 
ganization, regulation, and reform. 

Today, the Nation is experiencing definite 
economic recovery. Our industrial machine 
is being pushed to its fullest capacity. In 
1938 the heavy-goods industries were floun- 
dering in depression—smokeless chimneys, 
idle factories, and depleted family budgets. 
Today the heavy industries face a new prob- 
lem. That problem is production and more 
production with the greatest possible speed. 
It is unnecessary at this point to go into the 
question of whether or not there will be an 
unfortunate aftermath. The fact is, the 
steel, automobile, textile, chemical, and ma- 
chine-tool industries are running at top 
speed in producing goods and employing peo- 
ple. We are in a period of real economic 
recovery. 

In his message to Congress in January 1938, 
President Roosevelt stated that this country 
should look forward to a national income 
of $90,000,000,000. We have not yet achieved 
that goal but we have reached a point where, 
with true national unity, with genuine coop- 
eration by all the elements of our national 
economy and with our best patriotic minds 
planning to meet the issues of this emer- 
gency aggressively, we have every right to 
expect a national income of $100,000,000,000 
a year, and even more. 

I conscientiously believe that we can reach 
this objective without the froth and foam 
that usually accompanies a boom period. 
Another boom is something that this coun- 
try should avoid. We can do it on a flat 
price economy together with efficient pro- 
duction. The challenge facing our country 
calls for work, and more work; production, 
and more production. 

I have faith that our people still have the 
genius of cooperation that will not let us 
miss this chance. If those who represent 
production and management, and those who 
represent labor, and those who represent 
agriculture, and those who represent gov- 
ernment give their best for total prepared- 
ness, we can achieve it and will achieve it 
with the least dollar cost. 

If I know the country I know that its 
collective good sense will want to begin to 
pay the bill now. This is the proper time. 
The time to ask the country for sacrifices is 
during a period of marked increase in earn- 
ing power. If we wait until we reach the 
crest of the prosperity that has begun for 
the Nation, we will have so increased our 
commitments, both for things we need and 
things we think we need, that the burden 
of paying will seem much heavier. It is so 
much wiser to begin paying now, before we 
have become accustomed to spending a 
$100,000,000,000 annual income. We are in 
the right atmosphere to make a substantial 
beginning. 

Let us see how. 

Aside from the extraordinary defense ex- 
penditures, our present Federal budget, in- 
cluding ordinary annual expenditures by the 
Army and Navy, is roughly at the rate of 
$9,000,000,000 a year. Our present Federal 
revenue, before the first and the second Reve- 
nue Acts of 1940, is at the rate of about 
$6,000,000,000 annually. 

The tax collections under the 1940 reve- 
nue acts cannot be accurately stated. Some 
who have studied the matter hazard a guess 
that taxes collected this year will show an 
increase of at least $1,000,000,000. Others, 
more optimistic, have guessed an increase of 
one and three-fourths billion dollars. I be- 
lieve a fair guess would be an increase of One 
and one-half billion dollars. Suppose, then, 
that taxes collectible this fiscal year should 
be in the neighborhood of seven and one- 
half billion dollars. 
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The first revenue act of 1940 will probably 
produce $1,000,000,000 more than would have 
been collectible under the 1939 act. The 
second revenue act of 1940, which increased 
the normal corporate tax rate 3.1 percent 
and levied an excess-profits tax on corpora- 
tions, will produce possibly a half billion 
dollars. In appraising the operation of this 
measure next year I would caution you to 
bear in mind the fact that defense expendi- 
tures by the Government did not begin to 
flow into the blood stream of our industrial 
life until the last quarter of this year and, 
in many instances, not until the last 2 
months of 1940. 

If this Nation can become geared to a rate 
of production that will bring us to an annual 
income of $100,000,000,000, I believe the 
present tax laws would produce revenue that 
would be amazing in amount. 

If it is a safe guess that the 1940 tax meas- 
ures will produce one and one-half billion 
dollars more than the 1939 act, then I be- 
lieve it is not too much to hope that the 
same revenue acts will produce next year 
somewhere between two and four billion dol- 
lars more than was collected under the 1939 
act. 

It is axiomatic that both the cost of nor- 
mal government and the cost of defense 
have one thing in common; namely, they 
must be paid out of the earnings of the peo- 
ple of the Nation, either present or future. 
How much we can pay on the cost of defense 
next year is dependent in a very vital way 
upon how much will be the normal cost of 
government next year. We must, therefore, 
look at the problem as a whole, although we 
should also see these two aspects of it as 
separate items. 

I have neither the time nor the inclination 
to try to outline at this point a specific tax 
program for financing the cost of national 
defense. I do think it important, however, 
to discuss the problem of a proper fiscal 
policy for the expenditure of as much as $20,- 
000,000,000. This, you will understand, is in 
addition to our regular cost of government. 
It seems to me that a fair approach is to con- 
sider that these appropriations for national 
defense will be expended in the period of 
from 8 to 5 years. And the goal for which 
we should strive is the smallest possible addi- 
tion to our national debt at the end of that 
building period. 

I suggest, therefore, that new taxes might 
be levied at sufficiently high rates to produce 
a total defense-tax income, including the two 
Revenue Acts of 1940, of $2,000,000,000 per 
annum. Over a period of 5 years, we will have 
collected total defense taxes of $10,000,000,000. 
In this crisis, it is not asking too much of 
the Government to insist that all unnecessary 
items in the Federal Budget be eliminated; 
that the appropriating committees of Con- 
gress scrutinize every expenditure carefully, 
to see that no item not necessary for national 
defense be passed through Congress under 
that guise. I am confident that the normal 
Budget of the Federal Government can be 
reduced by a minimum of $1,000,000,000 per 
annum. The country heartily endorsed the 
recent statement of President Roosevelt that 
he proposed to submit an economy budget 
to the new Congress. I believe that the Con- 
gress, which is highly trained to sense the 
will of the people, will give the President 
sincere support in this matter. 

If we are successful in reducing the normal 
budget by $1,000,000,000 per annum for the 
next 5 years, that will be the Government's 
contribution to the national-defense program 
and will defray one-fourth of the cost of 
$20,000,000,000. Thus, at the end of 5 years, 
we will have paid for $15,000,000,000 of the 
total cost. I do not think it unsound fiscal 
policy to borrow the last $5,000,000,000, to 
be amortized over a longer period of years. 
Concretely, what I am suggesting is a pay-as- 
you-go policy for three-fourths of the na- 





tional-defense program so that when it is 
completed, our national debt will not be ma- 
terially increased. 

Now the question naturally arises, what 
is the most sensible plan of taxation that 
will do the least injury to our productive en- 
terprise economy? In order to simplify the 
problem, it may be well to call to your at- 
tention the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment has only five major sources of revenue— 
they are: 

(1) Customs duties. 

(2) The estate and gift taxes. 

(3) Individual income taxes. 

(4) Corporate income taxes, and 

(5) The so-called excise taxes, which are 
in reality sales taxes. 

In analyzing the possibility of getting more 
revenue within these five sources, one prin- 
ciple should be basic in our thinking. That 
is, every citizen of the Nation should have a 
part in this extraordinary contribution for 
the Nation's present and future security. No 
one should escape. Everyone should accept it 
as a definite and personal sacrifice for him 
and her to make. 

That leads me to my first specific recom- 
mendation— 

(1) That the personal income-tax base be 
broadened to include as many in the income- 
tax system as is physically possible and that 
there be a moderate increase in the rate of 
the normal tax. Rates might also be in- 
creased in the middle and lower income 
brackets. 

(2) As Under Secretary of the Treasury, I 
recommend and still believe that Congress 
should adopt the policy of taxing the in- 
come on all future issues of Government, 
State, and local bonds. This is not so im- 
portant from a revenue-producing angle, but 
is extremely important to the principle of 
sound and equitable taxation. 

(3) A reasonable amount of additional 
revenue can be secured through the re- 
vision of the excise-tax schedule and the ex- 
tension of this form of tax. With respect 
to excise taxes, there is one precaution which 
I would suggest. This tax should never be 
allowed to become punitive in its application. 
Nor should it ever be so harsh as to result 
in a substantial decrease in the consumption 
of any product to which it is applied. It 
should not decrease substantially the ability 
of any producer to earn profits from which 
the Government is now taking such a high 
percentage of earnings. 

(4) I think that Congress should, and I 
believe it is inevitable that it will, reexamine 
the 1940 excess-profits tax with the view of 
refining and making more equitable its ap- 
plication, and with a view further of pro- 
ducing more revenue. I wish to pay the 
highest compliment to the administration 
and the Congress in setting up the two 
yardsticks for measurement of excess-profits 
tax liability, namely, the comparison of 
present earnings with earnings during a base 
period, and by relating percentage earnings 
to invested capital. These alternative yard- 
sticks are sound and based on my experience, 
I do not believe there should be material 
change in their application. 

(5) It is also possible to get some further 
revenue from the middle and lower brackets 
of the estate and gift taxes. 

I do not advocate any increase in the 
normal corporation tax, which has now 
reached the high point of all time; namely, 
24 percent on corporations having income of 
$25,000 a year and over. My suggestion, 
humbly offered, is that we approach our 
present tax system honestly and, as I have 
said many times before, with no axes to 
grind, no special favors to confer, or special 
burdens to impose on special classes; no 
mission to use taxes to effect social change. 
Our tax program should be devised so as to 
produce the most revenue with the least 
injury to the taxpayers and to the economy 
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of the country, and with the least expense 
and trouble to both the taxpayer and the 
Treasury. 

The successful achievement of adequate 
national defense calls for the finest and best 
that is in us. It calls for national unity in 
the truest sense. National unity does not 
mean to me supine agreement to every pro- 
posal, nor to every issue that might be con- 
troversial. It means discussion, argument, 
and debate that will help us develop our real 
situation—our risks, our dangers, our safety. 

I believe that after such full and free dis- 
cussion, the mind of America will be deter- 
mined upon these things: Production an‘i 
more production, economic operation of the 
normal functions of government, and a real 
beginning now to pay for the extraordinary 
costs of national defense. 

Our Nation, thus putting all of its reserve 
to work to meet the needs of our people, will 
be an inspiration in a discouraged world. It 
will serve notice that America will travel 
the road which follows the clear stream of 
our national genius and tradition, taking no 
bypass or detour from our objective; that is, 
a free, effective, well-defended, and demo- 
cratic nation. 





Lend-Lease Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, February 6, 1941 





RESOLUTIONS, LETTERS, AND 
EDITORIALS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD several letters 
and a number of resolutions adopted by 
various groups throughout the United 
States on the lend-lease bill, and also a 
number of newspaper editorials on the 
same subject. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CHINOOK, MONT., 
January 22, 1941. 
Senator Burton K. WHEELER, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As a citizen of these United 
States I want to commend you on the stand 
that you have taken concerning our for- 
eign policy. If it were not for you, and 
others like you, sitting up and barking, 
this Nation would probably be involved in 
the present war right now or at least a 
whole lot nearer to it. I believe in extend- 
ing all possible aid to Great Britain, but it 
must stop short of war itself. I don’t think 
we should ever send another expeditionary 
force over there to pull Great Britain’s 
acorns out of the fire, until we have solved 
our own economic problems. After all this 
war is the result of an economic upheaval 
that has been boiling within Europe for 20 
years. It is men like you who have the 
fortitude to stand up and say what you 
think before the people. You act as a quiet- 
ing influence on those of us who threaten 
to become engulfed in war hysteria. In 
other words, you make people stop and 
think. 
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As a farmer and as president of our local 
Farmers Union Organization of 50 members, 
I want to commend you on the fight that 
you have made for agriculture. When M. 
W. Thatcher tells us that you have done 
more for agriculture in the last decade than 
any other man in Washington, we believe 
him. I trust that you will carry on the 
struggle as you have in the past. We ap- 
preciate the present farm program as being 
the best that we have. It hasn't, though, 
brought the price of commodities up to par- 
ity price so that agriculture is getting any- 
thing like its share of the national income. 
In this shrinking world of ours we realize 
that this is a terrific problem. We don’t 
want handouts; we don’t want a dole. We 
want a fair price for what we raise. We 
think that our certificate plan will go quite 
a way toward solving this problem. A cer- 
tificate plan not only for wheat but for cot- 
ton, rice, tobacco, corn, and all other basic 
commodities. Mr. Senator we’re expecting 
and trusting that you will carry our banner 
in the future as well as you have in the 
past. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY W. VocrT, 
Bor 252, Chinook, Mont. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PORTLAND (MAINE) 
PEACE COUNCIL 


Because at the present time there is being 
carried on a deliberate campaign by some of 
our newspapers and certain high Govern- 
ment officials, which is aimed at destroying 
the neutrality of Eire (Ireland), and bringing 
this small nation into the war in spite of 
the wishes of the Irish people: Be it 

Resolved. That the Portland Peace Council, 
at this public meeting on January 17, 1941, 
acquaint the President of the United States, 
Senators WHITE and BREWSTER, Congressman 
OLIvER, and Senator BuRTON K. WHEELER, with 
our desire that the neutrality of Eire (Ire- 
land) be preserved, and that certain Ameri- 
cans in high office be restrained from tamp- 
ering with that neutrality. 


[From the Cumberland (Md.) Daily News] 
WHAT MARK TWAIN SAID ABOUT WAR 


It is a good idea every now and then to get 
out and read again that celebrated excerpt on 
war from Mark Twain’s The Mysterious 
Stranger. This certainly seems an appropri- 
ate time to reprint it. 

“There has never been a just one,” Twain 
wrote, “never an honorable one, on the part 
of the instigator of the war. I can see a 
million years ahead, and this rule will never 
change in so many as half a dozen instances. 
The loud little handful, as usual, will Shout 
for the war. The pulpit will, warily and cau- 
tiously, object—at first; the great, big, dull 
bulk of the Nation will rub its sleepy eyes 
and try to make out why there should be a 
war, and wili say, earnestly and indignantly, 
‘It is unjust and dishonorable, and there is 
no necessity for it.’ 

“Then the handful will shout louder. A 
few fair men on the other side will argue and 
reason against the war with speech and pen, 
and at first will have a hearing and be ap- 
plauded; but it will not last long; those 
others will cutshout them; and presently the 
antiwar audiences will thin out and lose pop- 
ularity. 

“Before long you will see this curious 
thing: The speakers stoned from the plat- 
form and free speech strangled by hordes of 
furious men who in their secret hearts are 
still at one with those stoned speakers—as 
earlier—but do not dare to say so. 

“And now the whole Nation, pulpit and all, 
will take up the war cry and shout itself 
hoarse and mob any honest man who ventures 
to open his mouth; and presently such 
mouths will cease to open. 
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“Next, the statesman will invent cheap 
lies, putting the blame upon the nation that 
is attacked, and every man will be glad of 
those conscience-soothing falsities, and will 
diligently study them, and refuse to examine 
any refutation of them; and thus he will by 
and by convince himself that the war is 
just, and will thank God for the better sleep 
he enjoys after the process of grotesque self- 
deception.” 

Whereas the passage of the Johnson Act 
symbolized the determination of the Ameri- 
can people to avoid repetition of a situation 
in which American taxpayers dug in their 
pockets to pay for a war which advantaged 
only American and European profiteers, the 
debts of which are still being dodged by 
our former Allies of the first World War to 
the continuing expenses of the American 
public; and 

Whereas the passage of the Neutrality Act 
further expressed the determination of the 
American people to avoid involvement in 
European wars by prohibiting exportation 
of American goods to belligerents in Ameri- 
can vessels and the granting of loans and 
other assistance to one side, which would 
drag us in; and 

Whereas the expressed desire of the Amer- 
ican people is for peace and security, and 
against any foreign war adventures, for 
which no better evidence exists than the 
preelection promises of both Willkie and 
Roosevelt that they would not go to war; 
and 

Whereas President Roosevelt’s lease-lend 
bill is a tricky evasion of the Johnson and 
Neutrality Acts, an unofficial declaration of 
war, and a grant of powers superseding the 
right of Congress to declare war, and is fur- 
thermore an unheard-of grant of absolute 
dictatorial powers to one man: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Alaska Cannery 
Workers Union No. 5 hereby determinedly 
opposes passage of the lease-lend bill, 
H. R. 1776, and urges every effort to the 
end that this bill be defeated; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to President Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
Senator Grorcre, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee; to Congressman So. BLoom, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee; to Sena- 
tor WHEELER; and to all Congressmen and 
Senators from the State of California, and 
to the press. 

Concurred in January 28, 1941. 

ALASKA CANNERY WORKERS UNION No 5, 

RAYMOND AGUIRRE, Secretary. 





Whereas the last two conventions of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, heeding the growing hue 
and cry about saboteurs and enemy agents, 
have gone on record with clear expressions 
of the fundamental patriotism of the work- 
ers, and 

Whereas this international has declared 
that the interest of the workers in his job, 
his home, and his country, is the Nation’s 
best defense against danger from within and 
without, so that this union and its subord- 
inate bodies can be counted on for full co- 
operation in any patriotic plans that are 
carried out with full knowledge of the or- 
ganizations and are not intended for the 
weakening of the organized labor movement, 
and 

Whereas this international has frequently 
reiterated its support of the principle of 
adequate national defense, going on to sup- 
port the official C. I. O. position that such 
national defense will require not only trained 
men and the implements of war but all 
other measures which will make the Ameri- 
can Nation a proud, free, adequately clothed, 


} housed, and nourished people, and 


Whereas there are those who are now in 
the process of being enriched by the tre- 
mendous expenditures consequent upon the 
defense program, but who, not content with 
this, are seeking to destroy the organizations 
of labor so that they can have a completely 
free hand regarding prices and wages with 
a view toward uncontrolled profiteering, and 

Whereas congressional spokesmen for these 
elements, reactionary members of the United 
States Attorney General’s office and repre- 
sentatives of various other Tory groups are 
already putting forward proposals that wilt 
destroy labor’s rights, such as forced labor 
schemes and limitations on the right to 
strike: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers gives warning that labor 
fears and resents all such maneuvers; that 
labor's patriotism matches, if it does not ex- 
ceed, that of any other element in the Nation, 
and that this patriotism must not be im- 
pugned by strait-jacket measures aimed at 
organized labor; that true defense of a demo- 
cratic America will be weakened in advance 
by any measures which limit the people’s 
rights under the Constitution; that there 
must be no curb placed on labor’s use of its 
economic weapon, the strike, nor any forced 
labor schemes; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins, United States Attor- 
ney General Robert Jackson,-the Council on 
National Defense, interested Congressmen, 
and C. I. O. President Philip Murray. 

Adopted by the Great Falls Mill and 
Smeltermen’s Union No. 16, Great Falls, 
Mont. 


San Dreco CouNTY DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 

San Diego, Calif., January 28, 1941. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am enclosing a copy of a 
resolution that was adopted by this club last 
night. This club cannot accept the fantastic 
idea that Roosevelt is trying to put over—that 
85,000,000 Germans can cross 3,000 miles of 
ocean and lick this Nation of 130,000,000. 
There is “something rotten in Denmark” in 
this scheme, and we hope you can do great 
work in exposing it. 

With kindest regards, 
FRANK SIMPSON, Secretary. 


Whereas the English Government, which is 
dominated by the British aristocracy, has per- 
sistently refused to make specific statements 
as to the object and purpose of the war it is 
waging against Germany or to make any pro- 
posals for a permanent peace at the expira- 
tion of the war; and 

Whereas the history of England reveals a 
determined opposition to democracy by that 
Government, in evidence of which we cite 
the following facts: It made desperate at- 
tempts to suppress the aspirations of the 
Thirteen Colonies to establish a democratic 
government in 1776; it assisted Hitler and 
Mussolini to defeat the democratic govern- 
ment of Spain and set up an autocratic gov- 
ernment in its stead; it advised and encour- 
aged Hitler to overrun Czechoslovakia and 
crush their democracy; it refused to grant 
democratic rights to Canada or the other 
colonies until they threatened to break away 
from the British Empire and establish inde- 
pendent governments; it promised a measure 
of democracy to the people of India in con- 
sideration of their support during World War 
No. 1, but ignored and violated that promise 
and have continued to rule those people ruth- 
lessly and dictatorially. In the light of these 
historical facts, we conclude that the claim 
of the English Government that it is fighting 
for the preservation of democracy is false 
and a subterfuge that is designed to cover 
up a sinister purpose that it dares not reveal. 
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Therefore, the San Diego County Demo- 
cratic Club opposes any further assistance to 
Great Britain until that Government an- 
nounces in specific terms the objects and pur- 
poses for which it is waging the present war 
and for specific terms of a permanent peace 
that it will advocate at the expiration of the 
war. 

Above resolution was adopted, with prac- 
tical unanimity, at the regular mecting of 
the club, January 27, 1941. 

Prank Srmpson, Secretary. 


CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL 
OF New Haven, 
New Haven, Conn., February 3, 1941. 
Senator BurToN K. WHEELER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR WHEELER: The New Haven 
Central Labor Council, in which 45 A. F. of L. 
unions are represented, has instructed me to 
send you the enclosed resolution, passed at 
its last meeting. We hope you will reply at 
your early convenience. 
Fraternally, 
SOLOMON ALPEROVITZ, 
Secretary. 
Resolved, That the New Haven Central 
Labor Council, in regular meeting assembled, 
records its firm conviction that the war 
makers of this country are conducting a 
campaign intended to influence the public 


and frighten the people into believing that: 


the United States is in immediate danger 
of attack, and that we must thus give total- 
itarian powers to the President and accept a 
war program at this session of Congress. 
The council warns the members of organ- 
ized labor of this city and State against this 
campaign, and on this subject affirms the 
stand of the Connecticut Federation cf La- 
bor which unanimously voted at its last an- 
nual convention to adopt the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas, the war now raging in Europe 
is a conflict between rival countries for the 
economic and political domination of that 
Continent, and for control of markets and 
colonies: Be it 

“Resolved, That this convention hereby 
goes on record as favoring adequate national 
defense which would protect us from ag- 
gression; believing, however, that we must 
not permit the present war hysteria to keep 
us from working to solve such important 
domestic problems as unemployment, im- 
provement of the Social Security Act, low- 
cost housing, and the other needs of the 
American people. The convention affirms its 
stand that the United States remain at 
peace.” 

The New Haven Central Labor Council is 
convinced that the United States must fight 
for democracy, not in a foreign war, but right 
here at home where so much still remains to 
be done in order to insure a strong, healthy, 
well-housed, well-clothed, and intelligent 
democratic America. It again calls to the 
attention of all members of organized labor 
and its friends the resolution which the 
council unanimously adopted a few months 
ago, in which it was resolved that “the New 
Haven Central Labor Council reaffirms its 
stand that the war in Europe is an imperial- 
istic war, and therefore the United States, at 
all costs, must avoid any action which would 
lead to our involvement in it. We are wholly 
in accord with the decision taken on this 
matter at the regional conference of the 
American Federation of Labor, held in Hart- 
ford, and believe, despite all propaganda to 
the contrary, that the United States can and 
should remain at peace. We call upon or- 
ganized labor not to permit the gains made 
in recent years in the field of social and labor 
legislation to be wiped out under the guise 
of ‘pairiotism,’ as many employers are now 
using this device to reduce wages, increase 
hours, deny the right of collective bargain- 


ing, and attack the civil liberties guaranteed 
us by the Constitution.” 

The New Haven Central Labor Council 
takes note of the fact that we are being 
urged by President Roosevelt, who was elected 
to a third term on his promise to keep 
America out of war, to pass legislation giv- 
ing him the power to lend, lease, or give such 
of our Nation’s defenses as he sees fit to 
whomever he sees fit. The council believes 
that H. R. 1776, introduced by the President, 
if passed by Congress, may seriously weaken 
our own national defenses, and will take us 
directly into the present conflict in Europe. 
We further believe that the American people 
do not want dictatorship and war; that they 
do not believe this war can do for peace and 
democracy what the last war failed to do; 
and that they do not want our civil liberties 
destroyed, our social gains nullified, and our 
right to organize, and to strike, if necessary, 
taken away from us. This will be the result 
if H. R. 1776 is passed by Congress. The 
defeat of this bill is of the utmost importance 
to organized labor and the masses of the 
American people. 

Be it finally resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be sent to President Roosevelt, 
Congressman JAMES A. SHANLEY, Congress- 
man-at-large Maciora, and United States 


‘Senators Francis T. MALONEY, JOHN DANAHER, 


and Burton K. WHEELER, and to the press. 


STAY ON THIS SIDE OF THE OCEAN 


(Words and music by Val Gerich, New York, 
N. Y.) 


Hail to America, our freedom land, . 
Where liberty rings through the land, 
Freedom is my father’s pride, 

And where peaceful is our holy light. 


(Chorus) 


Stay on this side of the ocean, 

I’m going to stay on this side of the sea, 

Because I love Uncle Sammy, and he sincerely 
loves me. 

I want to stay in America, 

I want to stay on this promised land, 

I'm going to stay in America, 

With the red, white, and blue flag in my 
hand. 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of January 
18, 1941] 


MAN OF BRITAIN 


Lord Lothian played out a noble tragedy. 
Fate seldom observes the rules of dramatic 
composition and is most careless about end- 
ings, even in great cases, leaving the story 
to end itself; but in this case the ending, too, 
had perfect form. On the newsstands two 
boldface headlines lay side by side. One: 
Lothian Says Great Britain Cannot Win With- 
out America; the other: Lothian is Dead. 

Seized with a sudden illness, he sent his 
last speech to Baltimore to be read. At the 
end of it he had written: “I have done. 
* * * If you back us you will not be 
backing a quitter.” 

The next morning he was dead. 

A kind of prescience was his gift and 
affliction. One who can see the shape of 
oncoming disaster, as it were a ship looming 
out of the fog, and is yet powerless to avert 
it because he cannot make others see it in 
time or compel them to believe what they 
cannot see, must live a nightmare through. 

Not only did he see the war from afar; 
he foretold the very design of it. Beginning 
with Hitler’s rise to power, which his keen 
political mind clearly understood, and there- 
after without cease until war was an inevit- 
able thing, he exhorted Great Britain to let 
it alone. It was Europe’s business, not Eng- 
land's, 

In a speech at Chatham House, June 5, 
1934—-On the Place of Britain in the Col- 
lective System—he established the thesis 
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which he never modified—namely, that 
Great Britain belonged not to the European 
system but to the world system. “If only 
we do not interfere,” he said, “Europe will 
rapidly establish a regional security system 
of its own, which may well prevent war and 
lead both to appeasement and to some 
measure of limitation of armaments in a 
system of balance.” Speaking at Chatham 
House again, April 2, 1936, he said: “I do 
not believe we are prepared to go to war for 
questions in eastern Europe, and therefore 
the sooner we make that clear to Europe 
the better for us. Otherwise war will come, 
and we shall be dragged into it exactly as 
we were in 1914. That is the real dan- 
ger. * * * JI am inclined to think that 
Europe will never make peace within her- 
self until we leave her to do her own work.” 

In a speech—On Preventing a World 
War—at the Reform Club in Manchester, 
February 24, 1937, he said: “If the theory 
of collective security got us into another 
European war, what should we be fighting 
for? We should be fighting to maintain the 
anarchy of Europe, which is Evrope’s funda- 
mental bane.” And in a speech in the 
House of Lords, March 2, 1937: “It is Europe 
which is the main focus, the main center 
from which the threat of war throughout 
the world now springs, and the fundamental 
reason for that is not the ambition or the 
malignity of any particular race or people; 
it is the fact that today it is divided into 
26 sovereign states.” 

That “old anarchy of multitudinous na- 
tional sovereignties” was going to dissolve. 
“It is going to disappear,” he said, “either 
through federation, which is the democratic 
way, or through an integration consequent 
on the rise of the great totalitarian powers. 
We can see the process going on in Europe 
and Asia under our eyes, whereby the great 
military powers, either by compulsion or by 
the magnetic attraction of their own 
strength, consolidate a group of otherwise 
autonomous units to whom they promise 
peace, security, and prosperity in return for 
entering their orbit and for accepting mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangements for trade. 
World unity is, of course, at present entirely 
out of sight. But that the world is going 
to fall into four or five main political and 
economic groups, each in great measure self- 
supporting, each under the leadership of a 
great state equipped with modern military 
and air power, at any rate for a time, seems 
certain. Nothing that we can do can pre- 
vent it.” 

The World War of 1914-18 was fought for 
self-determination, and yet at the end of it 
(Speech at Chatham House, June 29, 1937) 
“not only were certain groups of Germans, 
like the Austrians, forbidden to unite with 
Germany, but considerable numbers of Ger- 
mans just outside the German frontier were 
united with other countries. * * * Now, 
if the principle of self-determination were 
applied on behalf of Germany in the way 
in which it was applied against her, it would 
mean the re-entry of Austria into Germany, 
the union of the Sudeten Deutsch, Danzig, 
and possibly Memel, with Germany; and 
certain adjustments with Poland in Silesia 
and the Corridor. Then, on the economic 
side, there is a certain natural balance be- 
tween the various countries of southeastern 
Europe and Germany. If political antago- 
nism could be eliminated, economic ar- 
rangements could be made between the vari- 
ous states, which would give to all of them 
a higher standard of living and far greater 
economic stability. And provided it was 
done by agreement, I cannot see that vast 
Russia to the east or the satisfied colonial 
powers to the west ought to object. On the 
contrary, their greatest need is that Central 
Europe should settle down, and that is only 
possible, in my view, under German leader- 
ship.” 
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What of the moral case—the case for law, 
for the sanctity of treaties, for freedom 
against autocracy? In a letter to the Lon- 
don Times, July 13, 1938, he wrote: “We have 
had experience of one vast war fought by a 
collection of democracies from 1914 to 1918 
to defend freedom against autocracy and to 
maintain the sanctity of treaties. Most 
people now feel that while the cause was 
just, the remedy was almost as fatal as the 
disease?” 

There was a crusading morality and there 
was a morality of realism, taking the world 
to be what it is, with the fatal enigma of 
people in it. 

“It is quite certain,” he said, “that morality 
does not require us to call upon our country- 
men or other people to pay the price of 
world war to prevent relatively minor atroci- 
ties or breaches of justice. Mankind is not 
going to be benefited by multiplying carnage 
and destruction a thousandfold for the sake 
of questions that will immediately be swal- 
lowed up in the vast and catastrophic issues 
of general war.” 

And if it was democracy that people were 
thinking about, a total war to defend it 
would be bound to destroy it. “Democracy 
itself,” he said, “will not be able to stand 
another world war. To fight it you will have 
to abandon your parliamentary system, and 
the financial needs could not be met by ordi- 
nary democratic methods.” 

And this is the man Great Britain sent as 
her Ambassador to Washington to persuade 
the American people that a European war 
which he believed was none of England’s 
business had beccme America’s war, too, be- 
cause England had got into it. 

In such an undertaking there were ele- 
ments of impossibility, especially for him. 
In a speechr at Chatam House, April 2, 1936, 
he had said: “The United States has made up 
her mind, once and for all, that her interven- 
tion in Europe in 1917 was a waste of effort, 
that somehow or other Europe must solve her 
own problems, and that she is not going to 
be associated in any way with European com- 
mitments.” And in the Observer, on America 
After Munich, February 26, 1939, referring to 
Quincy Howe’s book, entitled “England Ex- 
pects Every American To Do His Duty,” he 
had said: “This represents the inveterate sus- 
picion in the United States that every Brit- 
ish proposa! is designed to induce the United 
States to underwrite British interests—a sus- 
picion which rests on the fact that Anglo- 
American cooperation obviously operates to 
the benefit of the British Commonwealth and 
not so obviously to the benefit of the United 
States’ That was a pure example of his 
ruthiess frankness. 

ut Great Britain knows her men better 
than they know themselves. If the United 
States should now adopt the European war in 
a total manner and save England, the claim 
of Lerd Lothian to the highest niche in 
Great Britain’s gallery of diplomats could 
hardly be disputed. As a propagandist he 
had the art to make people intellectually 
grateful. They were obliged to him for put- 
ting their thoughts in order—their own 
thoughts, as it seemed to them, returned to 
them in historical perspective. This was 
owing partly to the clarity of the thoughts 
he himself happened to be thinking at the 
time, and partly, of course, to the sincerity 
of his immediate purpose. He could make 
Americans believe their Monroe Doctrine was 


a borrowed piume, and that for a century of 
success, freedom, and security they were in- 
debted to the British Navy and to a ring of 
benign fortresses, named Britain, Gibraltar, 
Cape Town, Suez, Singapore, and Australia. 


To mark the discrepancy between what the 
British Ambassador was saying to the Ameri- 
can pecple and what he had been saying 
before that to his own countrymen, the late 
Senator Lundeen spread upon the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp varicus excerpts 
from his writings and speeches during the 6 
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years preceding the war, and said: “Of the two 
souls in his lordly bosom, one was evidently 
very friendly to Germany.” 

We think that was unfair and that Senator 
Lundeen would wish to have his words back. 
It is true that Lord Lothian did say, in 1938, 
that if the war came and the history of it 
were ever written, no dispassionate historian 
would blame Germany alone, even though she 
had struck the first blow. Here one must re- 
member what his passion was. To confine 
the war to Continental Europe, to let Europe 
find her own balance, in any case to keep 
England out of it—that was his passion, and 
it was founded on the fear, or the vision, 
that the policy England was pursuing, and 
did still pursue, would bring to pass her own 
downfall. 

He was neither a pacifist nor an appeaser. 
His one soul was British. His mind and his 
way of seeing were his own. A nature of 
tougher mental fabric—a Lloyd George, for 
example, who was his early mentor in state- 
craft—might have survived the strain. Lord 
Lothian lived only to put forth his supreme 
effort. His Baltimore speech; read to the 
American people as he lay dying, is the in- 
comparable classic of propaganda. 


[From the Scranton Times of January 30, 
1941] 


“BUYING SECURITY”—MR. STIMSON 


Friends and sincerely motivated supporters 
cf the lend-lease bill who have been publicly 
assuring the people that the administration 
is not against an amendment to prevent the 
use of American warships as convoys in the 
European war were put far out on a limb 
by Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson yester- 
day. 

Testifying before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Mr. Stimson repeated his 
argument before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, made last week, against any 
amendments which would prohibit the use of 
our warships as convoys. 

While he was appearing before the Senate 
committee the House committee, after having 
conducted hearings over a week, adopted four 
suggestions, but it refrained from recommend- 
ing an amendment that would, in specific 
language, prevent the use of warships as 
convoys. 

Instead of prohibiting convoy protection 
by American warships the committee went 
on record favoring a provision that “nothing 
in this act shall be construed to authorize 
or permit authorization of cozvoying vessels 
by naval vessels of the United States.” This 
means that what is not specifically forbidden 
is, obviously, left to the discretionary author- 
ity which will apply the provisions of the bill 
when it becomes law. The bill is, however, 
still subject to amendments. 

Reverting to the appearance of Secretary 
Stimson before the Senate committee, it was 
asked of Mr. Stimson, by Senator La FoLuette, 
how legislation would be of aid to Great 
Britain if, as Mr. Stimson previously testified, 
the British people face the big crisis within 
60 to 90 days. The immediate benefits of the 
bill, Mr. Stimson replied, would be: (1) A 
very great stimulus to British morale; (2) a 
small but vitally important supply of 
weapons. 

Many earnest people have been wondering 
how, precisely, the lend-lease bill could avert 
the crisis, believing that everything was being 
done to speed up supplying Great Britain 
with the output of American plane plants, 
munition factories and shipyards, considering 
the comparatively limited period in which 
American plants have been switching to a 
war-order basis. 

Touching upon the financial phase of Great 
Britain’s war effort Mr. Stimson, also in re- 
sponse to questions, presented the interesting 
viewpoint that, “We are not seeking to make 
a loan to Great Britain. We are really seek- 
ing to purchase her aid in our defense. We 





are buying—not lending. We are buying our 
own security while we prepare.” 

If the arguments of Mr. Stimson have 
validity, we are, indeed, a puny weakling. 
How, in the circumstances, if the British 
Government accepts Mr. Stimson’s story as 
the official American view, can the British 
Government be blamed if it demands as its 
price, regardless of the consequences to this 
country, the last American rifle, the last ship, 
the last dollar, and the last man? 

Anxious and willing as they are to give all 
reasonable aid, the American people do not 
dream of a lend-lease authority that can put 
everything we have in the boiling European 
war pot either voluntarily or on demand. 


Is THE PICTURE SO DARK? 


“I have come to the conclusion they [Great 
Britain, China, and Greece] haven't any dol- 
lars left, and I am convinced, if Congress does 
not make it possible for them to buy more 
supplies, they will have to stop fighting.” 
This is a statement given to the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the Senate yesterday by 
Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s statement is at variance 
with British declarations of the ability to 
carry on and the confidence of the British 
Government that it can beat Hitler. 

When he was questioned by Senator NYE 
whether the British Government had ex- 
pressed the defeatist view voiced by him, Mr. 
Morgenthau answered: 

“Not in so many words, but that is the 
situation.” 

The British Government is the greatest 
landowner and one of the biggest commercial 
nations in the world. It has infinite resources 
in many sections of the globe, and its gold 
output alone could, with a little speeding up, 
probably approximate $1,000,000,000 annually. 

A new and revised table before Congress 
puts estimated total British holdings at 
£3,868,000,000 sterling, or, roughly, $14,472,- 
000,000, as follows: 

In Canada at £481,000,000, in Australia at 
£503,000,000, in New Zealand at £146,000,000, 
in India at £550,000,000, in British Africa at 
£438,000,000, in Malaya at £84,000,000, in other 
British possessions at £31,000,000, in Latin 
America at £1,002,000,000, and in Asia at 
£308,000,000, a grand total of £3,868,000,000. 

The figures do not include the production 
of new wealth that is constant and cumu- 
lative. 

To urge the view that Britain will have to 
quit fighting if we don’t pass the lend-lease 
bill is to ask the people to believe Great 
Britain is flat broke and as gone the huge for- 
tunes of the royal family, the Astors, the 
Beaverbrooks, the titled rich and the indus- 
trial Rockefellers and Morgans throughout 
the richest and greatest empire of earth. 

From the cold facts it is obvious that 
Great Britain’s wealth, actual and potential, 
is not exhausted. Admitting that there are 
forms of wealth that cannot be immediately 
put into liquid form, the vast reservoir of 
existing government and private British 
wealth is the basis of a tremendous credit 
in every part of the world. 

Nobody over here, at least very few, ob- 
jects to giving Great Britain all the aid 
possible. They have been giving it right 
along. Our Government has dropped its 
own neutrality and risks war any day in 
what it sends overseas out of its own naval 
stations and arsenals. China, within recent 
months, has been given $50,000,000 which 
will perhaps go with the war wind. But, 
if this is so, Mr. Morgenthau said, only 
yesterday, he doesn’t expect the British debt 
from the World War, over $5,000,000,000 to 
be paid. 

Is it a fair shake to the American people 
to use on them as a goad the lend-lease 
bill, coupling it up, as Mr. Morgenthau does, 
with his judgment of guilt on the American 
people were Great Britain to quit? 
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If Mr. Morgenthau is right in his im- 
pression of the British people then there 
must be something wrong with what the 
rest of the world has read of British history, 
British tradition, British honor, British 
courage, and British characteristics gener- 
ally. But, it is Mr. Morgenthau who is 
wrong. British leaders say they can win 
and are not thinking in terms of quitting. 


LET PUBLIC OWN RESOURCES, ENGLISH 
CHURCHMEN URGE 


MALVERN, ENGLAND, January 10, 1940.—The 
Archbishop of York’s church conference, 
meeting here, declared today that private 
ownership of the nation’s main industrial 
resources may be a “stumbling block” to 
Christianity, making it more cifficult for men 
to lead Christian lives. 

A document embodying the conference’s 
ideas said that “while these resources can 
be so owned, men will strive for their owner- 
ship. * * * As a consequence the way 
of life founded on the supremacy of the 
economic motive will remain—which is con- 
trary to God’s plan for mankind. 

“The time has come for Christians to pro- 
claim the need for striving toward a form 
of society, in which, while the essential val- 
ues of the individual and human personality 
are preserved, a continuance of these abuses 
no longer will be possible.” 

The Bishop of Malmsbury said he hoped 
the economic declaration would become the 
basis for a united assertion by all Christian 
churches. 


MARK TWAIN’S WAR PRAYER 
(Copied from Capper’s Weekly) 


O Lord our God, help us to tear their sol- 
diers to bloody shreds with our shells; help us 
to cover their smiling fields with the pale 
forms of their patriotic dead; help us to drown 
the thunder of the guns with the wounded, 
writhing in pain; help us to lay waste their 
humble homes with a hurricane of fire; help 
us to wring the hearts of their unoffending 
widows with unavailing grief; help us to turn 
them out roofless, with their little children, to 
wander unfriended through wastes of the 
desolated lands in rags and hunger and thirst, 
sport of the sun flames of summer and the 
icy winds of winter, broken in spirit, worn 
with travail, imploring Thee for the refuge of 
the grave and denied it—for our sakes, who 
adore Thee, Lord, blast their hopes, blight 
their lives, protract their bitter pilgrimage, 
make heavy their steps, water their way with 
tears, stain the white snow with the blood of 
their wounded feet! We ask of One who is 
the Spirit of Love and who is the ever faithful 
refuge and friend of all that are sore beset 
and seek His aid with humble and contrite 
hearts. Grant cur prayer, O Lord, and Thine 
shall be the praise and honor and glory now 
and ever. Amen. 

Epitor’s Notr.—Mark Twain said of this 
prayer, “I have told the whole truth in that, 
and only dead men can tell the whole truth in 
this world. It can be published after I am 
dead.” 


And it was. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 18, 1941] 


OpporTuniIry SEEN FoR ROOSEVELT To FAciri- 
TATE PASSAGE OF Arp BILL—MaArK SULLIVAN 
Says PRESIDENTIAL ASSENT TO CuT IN Pow- 
ERS WOULD SPEED ENACTMENT; CITES DANGER 
OF DEFEAT THROUGH UNFORTUNATE Han- 
DLING 

(By Mark Sullivan) 
WASHINGTON, January 17—The original 
idea of the lease-lend bill was simple, easy 
for the public to understand. It was that 
the Government of the United States should 
loan money, or extend credit, to Britain. It 


was in this form the suggestion first arose; 
in this form it first became familiar to the 
public. It was said—and it was and is true— 
that Britain is coming toward the end of her 
ability to pay cash. Hence it was proposed, 
the United States Government should give 
Britain a loan of money or credit, so that 
she could continue to buy supplies in the 
United States. 

For carrying out this purpose, the simplest 
Way, as the average man would assume, 
would be just to let Britain have the money 
or credit—set up in the Treasury, or some 
Government agency, a fund available for 
Britain. Then, let Britain go on buying sup- 
plies, precisely as she now buys them; and in 
paying for the supplies, give a draft on the 
United States Treasury. This could have 
been accomplished by the simplest possible 
act of Congress, a bill appropriating the 
amount of money to be loaned and fixing the 
conditions, including security or no security. 


WOULD HAVE GONE AS AT PRESENT 


By this method, everything would have 
gone on as at present. Britain would order 
planes from an American manufacturer. 
Britain would pay for the planes with an 
order on the American Treasury. Britain 
would own the planes. Britain would do 
with the planes whatever she chooses to 
do with them. Britain would wholly con- 
trol the situation, and be wholly responsible 
for it. Our President and our Government 
would have no more to do with it than 
they now have. Their relation to the pur- 
chase of supplies by Britain would be just 
what it now is—merely to see that the 
British purchases do not too seriously inter- 
fere with supplies for our own Army. What 
would have happened would be merely this: 
Britain, instead of buying a limited quantity 
of goods with her cash, would buy a greater 
quantity of goods with the credit given her 
by our Government. 

Doubtless the simplicity of this method 
is too simple; there may be reasons for not 
doing it this way—well-informed persons 
say there are. But the great merit of this 
method is that everybody would have un- 
derstood it. Because the country over- 
whelmingly favors help to Britain, little or 
no objection would have been raised to this 
easily understood method. 

But when the suggestion reached the form 
of a bill, it was extremely complex, so much 
so as to mystify the average man. In the 
final stage, now before Congress, Britain is 
not to go on buying goods from American 
manufacturers es at present. Britain as a 
direct buyer drops out of the picture. It is 
the President of the United States who is 
now to buy the goods from American man- 
ufacturers, and thereafter turn them over 
to Britain, or some other country in the 
President’s discretion. The President 
(through the War and Navy Departments, 
of course) will do the buying of the goods, 
he will control the goods when made, and 
he will dispose of the goods as he sees fit. 
He can turn them over to what country he 
chooses—Britain, Greece, China, even neu- 
tral countries. He can turn them over on 
such terms as he chooses. 

This is a decided change—from Britain as 
buyer to the President as buyer, from Britain 
as owner to the President as official owner, 
from Britain controlling the destination to be 
made of the supplies to the President con- 
trolling it. That change gives great power 
to the President. It gives him power within 
the United States over manufacturers and 
the conditions of manufacture. It gives him 
power abroad. He will be able to say to 
what nation any item of supplies shall go, 
and make conditions as to how the supplies 
shall be used. This is a large power; it is 
power, if the President should choose, to take 
a hand in the direction of the world-wide 
war against the Axis. 
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CONFERS POWER ON PRESIDENT 

For having the bill written this way—in- 
stead of a simple loan or gift of money or ex- 
tension of credit to Britain—there are some 
reasons. But it does confer great power on 
the President. Because much of Congress 
was already disquieted about previous grants 
of power to the President they will be hesi- 
tant about making this additional great 
grant. If the President can see his way to 
assent to changes in the bill, in the direction 
of restoring it toward the original idea of a 
loan or credit to Britain, he will facilitate 
passage of the bill. He can facilitate it 
further by assenting to a time limit on what- 
ever powers the bill grants him, and assent- 
ing to other reasonable limitations. 

The people of the United States, by an 
overwhelming majority, favor aid to Britain. 
A majority of Congress favors it. But the 
project could be lost through unfortunate 
handling of it. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of January 
6, 1941] 


A STILL BIGGER ARMY AND WHAT IT MEANS 


A year ago tne War Department believed 
that an Army of 375,000 men, well-trained and 
fully armed, would be adequate to protect the 
country against any invasion. Six months 
later the President called for a mobilization 
of the National Guard and for conscription, 
with a view to a standing Army of perhaps 
1,200,000 men. On Thursday the War De- 
partment announced that it would ask Con- 
gress to appropriate a supplemental $3,000,- 
000,000 to buy arms for 2,000,000 men at once 
and provide manufacturing facilities to sup- 
ply an army of 4,000,000. 

It is true that the original estimate was 
made before the attack on Holland and 
Belgium and the collapse of France, but it 
is also true that the latest estimate was made 
half a year after Germany had seized every 
port on the Continent which locks toward 
England. To reach America, Hitler must 
cross 150 times as wide a stretch of water as 
has kept him from England, and the military 
problem is much more than 150 times as diffi- 
cult. He has few, if any, planes which can fly 
to America and back with bombs, and no 
fighters to accompany them. He has a neg- 
ligible navy. and nothing like the merchant 
marine which would be required to transport 
a million men and their supplies for an 
attempt at invasicn. No responsible military 
man believes that even if England is knocked 
out Hitler can undertake an attack upon our 
shores until he has spent long years in 
preparation, years during which the Germans 
would have to forego any of the fruits of 
their European victory, if they win it. 

The probability of a successful joint assault 
upon us by Germany and Japan is scarcely 
better. The Japanese have a navy, but it 
would be severely handicapped if it tried to 
operate on this side of the Pacific. Japan 
is fully 300 times as far from America as 
Hitler is from England. 

When Congress receives the request for 
arms for 2,000,000 men it is to be hoped 
that an answer will be demanded to the 
question: What are they wanted for? If they 
are not required for the defense of this 
continent, then where will they be used? 

Perhaps they are intended for export to 
Britain and perhaps for the use of an Ameri- 
can expeditionary force in Europe or Asia 
or both. In either case American resources 
would be thrown into the Old World to pre- 
vent a shift in the balance of power. 

A balance established with our weight can 
be maintained only with our weight. The 
aggregate populations of England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
countries are growing slowly, if at all. The 
population of Germany is growing more rap- 
idly and is already twice that of France or 
the United Kingdom. That suggests that 
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if our arms, with or without our men, are 
needed in 1941 to check Germany’s ambitions, 
our help will be needed not less but more 
in the years to come. 

And that means that if we go into this war 
our effort will be wasted unless, after a mil- 
lion or more of our young men have been 
killed, we take a permanent place in the 
Old World balance. That, in turn, will mean 
an enormous annual drain for a military 
budget and a huge standing army. It will 
mean that America will have embarked on 
a@ policy of foreign entanglements. No war 
will be too small or too remote for us to fight. 
Every big war will be ours. 

Will America gain from such a reversal of 
policy? We sought to adjust the balance in 
Europe in 1917, thinking that the job, once 
done, would stay done. It didn’t. There is 
no reason to suppose that we can do better 
in 1941. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
issue raised by the new Army estimates is a 
critical one for America’s future. The three 
billions now to be asked may be a pledge of 
future aid and future wars without end. 





[From the New York Daily News] 
SECRETARY HULL ON THE DICTATORSHIP BILL 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull appeared 

Wednesday as the first witness for the so- 
called lease-lend bill before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Hull used a brand of logic or argument 
which struck us as clever but fallacious. His 
thesis ran about as follows: 

Great Britain, a leading democratic nation, 
is in serious danger of being overthrown by 
Germany. If Britain goes down, the United 
States will be in grave danger of a German 
attack sooner o: later—probably sooner. 
Therefore, Congress should pass the lease- 
lend bill, so-called. 

To us the argument seems faulty. Admit- 
ting both of Mr. Hull’s premises, it does not 
follow that Congress must abdicate its powers 
and make the President dictator of the 
United States. 

That is what this bill proposes to do. To 
call it a lease-lend bill is merely to prettify 
it. Its right name is “a bill to set up a 
dictatorship in the United States with a view 
to combatting the dictators of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan.” 

In case some readers don’t believe that, we 
reprint the entire bill on the opposite page. 
We suggest that you take time out to read it 
over. It’s cnly 872 words, counting all the 
section and subdivision signposts. 

The President is authorized by this bill 
to do the following things without consult- 
ing Congress: 

To manufacture in United States arsenals, 
factories, and shipyards any defense article 
for the government of any country whose 
defense the President deems vital to our 
defense. 

To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of any such defense article 
to any such government. 

To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, recon- 
dition, or otherwise place in good working 
order any defense article for any such gov- 
ernment. 

To take any kind of payment, or no pay- 
ment, for these goods and services. 

To spend Federal Government money in 
any way beneficial to our defense, as the 
President sees fit, and in any amounts. 

All existing laws in conflict with any pro- 
visions of this bill are declared overridden 
by this bill. There is no time limit fixed in 
the bill on these dictatorial powers it seeks 
to give the President—meaning that this 
dictatorship could run on forever. 

If Congress passes H. R. 1776 as written, 
Congress may do something far more drastic 
than merely abdicating for the duration of 
this emergency. It may write democracy’s 


finish forever in the United States. 
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Congress would do this in the name of 
making the world safe for democracy, as 
against the dictatorships of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. 

Congress need not abdicate 


The point we are trying to make is that 
there is no need for Congress to yield up all 
its powers to the Executive. 

Certainly the United States will be on a 
tougher spot than it is now if Germany wins. 
Certainly we should arm to the teeth and keep 
ourselves that way for an indefinite time to 
come. One thing we should do soon is to 
make the draft law permanent. And, Seem- 
ingly, majority United States public opinion 
favors all aid to Britain short of war. 

But why can’t Congress and the President 
go on molding and carrying out these policies 
together, as the Constitution requires? Why 
must Congress resign the whole job to the 
President? 

The two branches of the Government have 
been doing an able job of it so far. War sup- 
plies are reaching Britain in an ever-increas- 
ing stream; the defense program is gathering 
steam as fast as appears humanly possible. 
And when the President thinks Congress isn’t 
moving fast enough, he puts over a fast one 
of his own and gets away with it, as in the 
50-destroyer deal. 

George Washington had no such dictatorial 
powers in the Revolution as this bill proposes 
to give the President. Lincoln had no such 
powers in the Civil War, and Woodrow Wilson 
no such powers in the World War. Why must 
Franklin D. Roosevelt be given powers never 
yet wielded by any American President? 


[From the Jersey Journal of January 
18, 1941] 
IT IS COMFORTING TO KNOW PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT DOES NOT INTEND TO GIVE AWAY OUR 
NAVY 


President Roosevelt, 1 week after a Jersey 
Journal editorial raised the question, has 
answered: he would just as soon stand on 
his head as give the Navy away. 

Good. 

No one ever seriously supposed the Presi- 
dent wanted to give away cur Navy. 

But that is almost the only new thing the 
President could do to help the British if 
the lend-lease bill were enacted; anything 
else he can do to help the British he al- 
ready has power to do. At least, that’s the 
impression given by the testimony of Sec- 
retaries Stimson and Knox. 

This bill won’t turn out a single addi- 
tional airplane to help the British that can- 
not be turned out without the bill; nor a 
single warship, or tank, or gun, or torpedo, 
or anything else 

But it would make Roosevelt a dictator, if 
not amended. 

Fortunately for the country, Congress has 
so far refused to be stampeded into bestowing 
on the President the power to give away the 
Navy or all the armament and equipment of 
our Army and the power to put us at war with 
any unnamed nation. Fortunately, too, the 
President is showing himself to be entirely 
reasonable, and not only has emphatically 
denied any intention of giving away our Navy, 
but has not raised any objections to the 
modifications proposed, which would limit 
the powers granted by the lend-lease bill to a 
life of 2 years and specify that the only na- 
tions to be helped are Great Britain and 
allied democracies. 

If it were not that Hitler would construe 
defeat of the bill as good news and that the 
British might be disheartened by such defeat, 
there appears no good reason for passing it. 

Since the bill has been so worldwidely de- 
scribed as a measure to help Britain, however, 
there seems nothing to do except pass some 
sort of bill; but, definitely, Congress must 
not surrender to the President the unlimited 








dictatorial powers so sweepingly provided in 
the bill. For instance—Congress should cer- 
tainly refuse the President the power to spend 
as much as he pleases without any further 
reference to Congress. 

The bill must be thoroughly amended, and 
then, in order to save the President’s face and 
avoid overjoying Hitler and depressing the 
British, it must be passed in the most in- 
nocuous form possible. 

Meantime, the defense-production program 
needs to be speeded up to meet our own de- 
fense requirements. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald] 


IT ISN’T A LEASE-LEND BILL—THE BILL’S RIGHT 
NAME 


H. R. 1776 is called by its proponents the 
lease-lend bill, a pretty label, which gives the 
impression that it would empower the Presi- 
dent only to lease or lend war equipment to 
Great Britain and get the stuff or its equiva- 
lent back after the war. 

The bill goes much further than that. It 
authorizes the President, without consulting 
Congress, to have United States arsenals, 
shipyards, and factories make defense goods 
for any country whose defense the President 
deems vital to our defense * * * to sell, 
transfer, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of 
any such defense article * * * to take 
any payment, or no payment, for such goods 
* * * to spend any amount of United 
States Government money for defense in any 
way the President sees fit. 

In short, the bill gives the President virtual 
power to take us into war on the side of any 
country or countries he thinks we should 
be allied with, and to run our entire war 
effort, without consulting Congress as to any- 
thing he sees fit to do. Therefore the bill is 
a bill to make the President dictator of the 
United States, and hence its right name is 
the dictatorship bill instead of the lease- 
lend bill. 

We don’t mean to imply that President 
Roosevelt would use these dictatorial powers 
foolishly or tyrannically. His character and 
his record alike indicate that he would use 
them as wisely and moderately as any dic- 
tator could. 

But why, when the Nation is not officially 
at war, should Congress abdicate and give 
official dictatorial powers to this President 
or any other—powers such as were never 
enjoyed by Washington, Lincoln, or Wilson? 

Of course, if you don’t want to call it 
either the lease-lend bill or the dictatorship 
bill, you can always call it by its technically 
correct title—H. R. 1776. 


[From the Stevens Point (Wis.) Daily 
Journal of January 27, 1941] 


A LITTLE AMERICAN ANALYZES THE NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 


We are turning this column over today 
to a communication written by a Stevens 
Point youth, Dearborn Spindler. Dearborn 
is the son of the late Frank N. Spindler, for 
many years a member of the faculty of 
Central State Teachers College. He is what 
might aptly be called a typical young Amer- 
ican, with a deep sense of faith in and 
loyalty for his country. 

Dearborn’s communication was written for 
the Public Opinion column, but we are print- 
ing it here for a timely purpose. The Ameri- 
can people, during the past couple of weeks, 
have been hearing much from so-called au- 
thorities, in hearings on the lease-lend bill, 
relative to the policies we should pursue in 
international affairs. Many of these witnesses 
have solemnly testified that the safety of 
America is dependent upon a British victory 
over the Axis Powers. One or two have even 
gone so far as to say that we should not 
only help Britain by all means “short of war,” 
but should go all the way into the war. In 











general it can be said, without drawing un- 
warranted assumptions, that the viewpoint 
of witnesses favoring the lease-lend bill is 
that even imminent risk of war should not 
dissuade us from giving all the aid Britain 
needs to achieve victory. 

These, truly, are times when hysteria is 


rampant and when the quality of objective. 


thinking is at a low ebb. Leaders of public 
thought, in the main, seem to be thinking 
less in terms of the ultimate welfare of the 
United States than in the immediate needs 
of Great Britain. There is an evident pur- 
pose to tie up our international policy with 
that of Great Britain, to accept the unwar- 
ranted and fatalistic theory that if we per- 
mit Britain to be defeated we cannot hope to 
cope alone with the menace of totalitarian- 
ism. In the midst of all this hysterical 
thinking, it is refreshing and heartening to 
. have one of America’s millions of “little peo- 
ple” subject the Nation’s emergency to cold 
analysis and logical reasoning. That is what 
Dearborn’s letter does. It may well be taken 
as typical of the thoughts of millions of other 
Americans, specially those who, like him, are 
of military age and, while willing to make any 
sacrifice necessary for the legitimate defense 
of America, see only the prospect of disillu- 
sionment and “national suicide” in another 
adventure into the maelstrom of foreign war. 
Here is the letter: 

“As the President’s lend-lease bill is de- 
bated in Congress and all over the land in 
private homes, public meetings, and personal 
arguments, it becomes more and more evi- 
dent that sooner or later we are going to be 
asked, or forced perhaps, to make a mo- 
mentous decision. * * * Are we willing 
to go to war to insure a British victory? 

“Are we? I say we are not. I say this 
because I do not believe that a British victory 
is necessary for the preservation of our United 
States and its government. 

“My reasons for this belief are these. The 
United States is a strong Nation of 130,000,000 
people, with nearly unlimited resources, both 
financial and material, with more power, 
more ships, more armed strength in the mak- 
ing, than any power, or even possibly, com- 
bination of powers on this earth. There is 
no question about our productive capacity, 
once we get started. There is no question 
about our military genius, once we get started. 
There is no question about the patriotism 
and loyalty of our people, once we are unified 
in one common desire. The United States, 
when fully armed, unified, and determined, 
will be unconquerable in this hemisphere. 
Most military men are unanimous in this 
opinion. Then is a British victory essential 
to our national existence? It seems not. 
We can protect ourselves. We are not some 
weak, colonial power that needs to have the 
armies of some other nation do its fighting 
for it. We are not hemmed in by strong 
enemies that menace our national life. We 
are at least partially protected by several 
thousand miles of ocean that is constantly 
patrolled by a continually growing Navy, 
soon second to none, or to combinations of 
any. We do not have to have Great Britain 
fight our wars for us. We can start our own, 
and finish our own, when we feel that we 
have some reason for fighting. 

“If some 40,000,000 Englishmen, with a 
comparatively small army, and an excellent 
navy and air force that has to do empire as 
well as home duty, can hold the combined 
powers of Germany and Italy at bay on their 
side of the 20-mile-wide English Channel, 
130,000,000 Americans, with the powers at 
their command, and multiplying armed forces 
of huge numbers, can hold the German mili- 
tary machine and its allies off indefinitely, 
across the 3,000 miles of ocean that separates 
our country from Europe, if the necessity 
ever arises. 

“I want to see the British win; I am in 
favor of giving them all aid that is compati- 





ble with our own interests and existing laws 
set up by our own Congress in a time of 
comparative lucidity and cool-headedness. 
But I am not willing to die for them. I do 
not think they are dying for us, or fighting 
for us. I think they love their country and 
are fighting for it and themselves. They 
would naturally appreciate our help, and are 
asking for it now in the form of ships and 
credits and planes. Soon they are going to 
ask for it in the form of armies, men, and our 
blood. They admit they cannot win the war 
without continental invasion. They are not 
capable alone of this invasion. We are the 
Only power in the world that is a logical ally 
in this monstrous attempt. We might suc- 
ceed, but only after untold numbers of us 
have been killed and we have sacrificed our 
civil liberties at home in a tremendous na- 
tionalistic effort that would last for years. 
The cost is too great for the return. 

“If the lease-lend bill is passed I think 
that we will soon be facing the fact of war, 
the decision that we will have to make. 
Every step in greater and greater aid to 
Britain is another stride toward doing the 
complete job. Since I cannot help but be- 
lieve that entering the war would be a terri- 
ble mistake, with untold misery and blood- 
shed as its only reward, and since I believe 
that every ‘further aid to Britain’ measure 
is a further push toward this fateful plunge, 
I am unequivocally against it and every 
measure of its type.” 


[From America, a Catholic review of the 
week |} 


CoMMENT 


The text of the lease-lend bill should have 
the close and immediate attention of every 
American blessed with literacy. It should be 
read carefully to every illiterate. And every 
small word should be deeply pondered. The 
most intense concentration should be applied 
to one very small word that is repeated 
again and again, almost with wearying insist- 
ence. The word is “any.” “Any” slips into 
bill very inconspicuously. Anyone could miss 
it. Section II includes any weapon, etc.; any 
machinery, etc.; any component material, 
etc.; any other commodity, etc.; any article, 
etc.; any foreign Government, etc.; anv plan, 
etc.; any defense article, etc. Section III be- 
gins to betray the profundity and the com- 
prehensiveness of “any.” Here we find: “Not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other 
law * * * anyotherdepartment * * * 
any defense article * * * any country 
whose defense the President deems vital 
* * * to any such government any defense 
article * * * any defense article for any 
such government,” etc., etc. Section III B, 
goes deeper into “any,” when it refers to “any 
other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory.” Section IV 
has a sprinkling of “any,” as has section V. 
But there is a very important little “any” in 
section VI: “Out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated.” There is a 
rest for “any” in sections VII and VIII, but in 
section IX the President has power to “prom- 
ulgate such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary and proper to carry out any of the 
proposals of this act.” And he may exercise 
“any power of authority conferred on him 
through this act through such department or 
agency or officer as he shall direct.” The 
immortal framers of the bill slipped in that 
last line by using “such” instead of “any.” 
Perhaps they did not have another “any” 
left. Taking the lease-lend bill as a whole, it 
seems that there is not any power which the 
President does not possess. There has never 
been any President at any time who held any 
such power. And the people cannot do any- 
thing about it. But they are sure that at any 
time any bill like this may carry this, or any 
other country into any war on this or any 
other planet. 
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OUR PASSING DEMOCRACY 


The prevailing theory at Washington is 
that the only way this country can keep out 
of the war in Europe is to get in it. Closely 
connected with this theory is another which 
states that it is the duty of the American 
people to guarantee freedom, by force of 
arms if necessary, in any part of the world 
in which freedom is assailed. 

In support of these theories, the Barkley- 
McCormack bill has been introduced in 
Congress. This bill proposes to vest the 
President with the right, among other 
rights, to open our ports to British war 
vessels, and to transfer to Great Britain, in 
such proportion as he deems necessary and 
proper, the ships, planes, tanks, guns, and 
other munitions of war which are now being 
constructed and which will be paid for by 
the American people. 

Should this bill become law, we may look 
to see the Brooklyn Navy Yard transformed 
into a British naval station, equipped with 
every device for rebuilding and replenishing 
all war craft which Great Britain may send 
to it. In that case, the city of New York 
will, naturally, be deemed an enemy port, 
subject to attack by the German forces in 
the manner of London and Coventry. 

This picture is by no means overdrawn. It 
is not a caricature. In his first fireside chat 
of the year, the President himself warned us 
in the most serious language that the dis- 
tance between Europe and the United States 
can easily be covered by bombing planes. 
Further, improved aircraft daily shorten this 
distance. 

In that case, it is proper to inquire what 
protection against bombing planes the Gov- 
ernment has provided for New York. At 
present, and for years to come, it can offer 
none. 

Nations usually declare war only after they 
have prepared for war. We are asked to re- 
verse the process by authorizing the Presi- 
dent to bring the country into a war not 
declared by Congress, before sufficient prepa- 
ration has been made. The Barkley-McCor- 
mack bill not only sets aside the constitu- 
tional prerogative of Congress to declare war, 
but empowers the President to transfer the 
Army and Navy of the United States, despite 
the provisions of any Federal law “to any 
country whose defense the President deems 
vital to the defense of the United States.” 
Further, he may make this transfer on terms 
which need not be submitted to the repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress. It suf- 
fices, if the terms “be those which the Pres- 
ident deems satisfactory.” Finally, to 
provide for possible powers not specifically 
conferred by this monstrous bill, it is pro- 
vided that the President may make and 
promulgate rules and regulations, and en- 
force them through any agency or individual, 
as he may see fit. 

It is still possible for an American to speak 
his mind about this bill for the creation 
of an American dictatorship. Should the 
bill be enacted, criticism will in all prob- 
ability be treated as rebellion or treason. 
Hence, every American who believes that 
we ought to imitate Great Britain, and 
maintain a foreign policy which looks first 
to the interests of our own people, should 
send his protest against the destruction of 
our constitutional form of government by 
this bill, to his Representative in the House 
and to his Senators. The least upon which 
we may insist, and must insist, is that this 
bill, despite the President’s request for 
speedy enactment, be fully and freely con- 
sidered by Congress, and that the views of 
Americans who oppose it be given respectful 
hearing. 

We are not satisfied with the President’s 
expressed hope that he may never be obliged 
to use any of the powers which the bill 
confers. It is our conviction that no one 
man, be he another Washington or Lincoln, 
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should be clothed for a moment with powers 
to make war, and alliances for war, and to 
use the military force of the Government 
in a foreign war, in a manner not counte- 
nanced by the Constitution of the United 
States. It is our conviction that the con- 
ferring of such powers is the first step in the 
creation of a dictatorship in this country, if 
indeed, it does not actually create that dic- 
tatorship. 

Jefferson was eternally right when he de- 
clared that governments never relinquish a 
power once granted, but always seek to retain 
and expand it. Step by step we have retraced 
the dark path which led us into war in 1917. 
Beginning with aid short of war, we are now 
asked to provide an “all out” aid to Great 
Britain’s democracy and to begin by suppress- 
ing democracy at home. 

Once suppressed, who can say by what long 
travail of human suffering it will ever be 
reestablished? May Almighty God guide our 
counsels in this dark hour to which we have 
been brought by the unhallowed ambitions 
of men in other countries and strengthen us 
to be true to our American principles and 
traditions and to Him to whose guidance our 
fathers trusted. 


{From the Christian Century of February 5, 
1941] 


REVEALING THE HEART OF THE LEASE-LEND BILL 


If there were a Pulitzer prize for editorials 
in weekly papers we would nominate for this 
year’s honor a paragraph in America, the 
Jesuit journal of opinion. In less than 400 
words it completely exposes the craft and the 
peril of the lease-lend bill, H. R. 1776: 

“The text of the lease-lend bill should have 
the close and immediate attention of every 
American blessed with literacy. It should be 
read carefully to every illiterate. And every 
small word should be deeply pondered. The 
most intense concentration should be applied 
to one very small word that is repeated again 
and again, almost with wearying insistence. 
The word is ‘any.’ ‘Any’ slips into the bill 
very inconspicuously. Anyone could miss it. 
Section II includes any weapon, etc.; any 
machinery, etc.; any component material, 
etc.; any other commodity, etc.; any article, 
etc.; any foreign government, etc.; any plan, 
etc.; any defense article, etc. Section III 
begins to betray the profundity and the com- 
prehensiveness of any. Here we find: ‘Not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law 
* * * any other department * * * any 
defense article * * * any country whose 
defense the President deems vital * * * 
to any such government any defense article 
* * * any defense article for any such 
government,’ etc., etc. Section III (B) goes 
deeper into any, when it refers to ‘any other 
direct or indirect benefit which the President 
deems satisfactory.” Section IV has a sprin- 
kling of any, as has section V. But there is 
a very important little any in section VI: 
‘Out of any money in the treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated.’ There is a rest for any 
in section VII and VIII, but in section IX, 
the President has power to ‘promulgate such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary 
and proper to carry out any of the proposals 
of this act.” And he may exercise ‘any power 
of authority conferred on him through this 
act through such department, or agency, or 
officer, as he shall direct.’ The immortal 
framers of the bill slipped in that last line, 
by using such instead of any. Perhaps they 
did not have another any left. Taking the 
lease-lend bill as a whole, it seems that there 
is not any power which the President does 
not possess. There has never been any Pres- 
ident at any time who held any such power. 
And the peop'e cannot do anything about it. 
But they are sure that any time any bill like 
this may carry this, or any other country, 
into any war on this or any other planet.” 





AMERICA’S DUTY 


It is agreed on both sides of the controversy 
that in the President’s war bill the Nation 
is confronted with one of the most solemn 
decisions it has had to make in its entire his- 
tory. Only on two occasions have the people 
of the United States been called upon to face 
an issue comparable in gravity and pregnant 
with such consequences as that on whose 
brink their Congress now wavers. The deci- 
sion of 1776 determined our political destiny 
as an independent nation. The decision of 
1861 determined the permanent solidarity of 
the States of the Union. The decision of 1941 
will determine whether we shall preserve and 
cherish the inestimable results of these his- 
toric decisions or consign them, like a desper- 
ate gambler staking his entire fortune on the 
turn of a wheel, to the inscrutable determina- 
tion of incalculable fate. 

The proponents of the bill envisage a theo- 
retical future which they describe with hys- 
terical emotion. The Hitler regime, they 
declare, is a menace to the independence of 
the United States. Between us and this 
menace stands only Great Britain, whose 
people are engaged in beating back with grim 
determination the terrific onslaught of Ger- 
many’s military machine. Hitler’s conquest 
of England would bring the United States face 
to face with the conqueror, who would then 
attack us. We shall not be able to repel this 
attack, it is claimed, because whatever diffi- 
culties the ocean presents are offset by access 
to South American countries through eco- 
nomic penetration and “fifth column” sup- 
port. The maintenance of our Own inde- 
pendence as a nation therefore requires that 
we go to Britain’s aid with all our resources— 
industrial, financial, and military. Great 
Britain is fighting our war. Her cause is our 
cause; her defeat will be our defeat; her 
victory will be our release from the dreadful 
apprehension that free America will be help- 
lessly forced into the orbit of Nazi tyranny. 

But the opponents of the bill approach the 
national decision with no less grave a sense 
of its ominousness. They deny that this is 
America’s war. America, they point out, had 
no part (or at least no authorized part) in 
the French and British decision of 1939 which 
precipitated it. Upon this fact, however, they 
rightly lay little stress, for the thesis that 
this is not our war does not derive its chief 
support from criticism or resentment of past 
decisions. They envisage the situation in a 
wider and more realistic perspective than that 
within which the advocates of the bill draw 
their conclusions. Behind whatever argu- 
ments they put forward, there lies a different 
picture of the present world scene. An anal- 
ysis of this scene leads to the conviction that 
America’s entrance into the war promises no 
gain either to America or to the world com- 
mensurate with the enormous destruction 
and suffering which would only be added to 
and proionged by her participation. 

Whether or not the opposition can succeed 
in defeating the President’s bill and thus 
blocking intervention will depend upon the 
ability of congressional leaders to translate 
the issue out of the framework in which the 
President and his supporters have stated it 
and recast it in the wider and more realistic 
framework of the existing world scene. 
Changing the metaphor, it may be said that 
the debate, up to now, has largely taken place 
on the ground staked out by the proponents 
of intervention. Within the limits of that 
terrain the wordy battle is bound to be incen- 
clusive, with volleys of mere “‘yesses’”’ answer- 
ing volleys of stark “noes.” If the issue con- 
tinues to be debated in this narrower field, 
the vote will register the fears, the sympa- 
thies, and the prejudices of Congress rather 
than an intelligent conviction based upon a 
comprehensive and realistic analysis of the 
objective scene. 

It is easy to conjure up future possibilities 
of danger from Hitler’s Germany. These 
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dangers can be pictured in the most fan- 
tastic terms, and the picture can be estab- 
lished in the popular imagination in a 
fashion that renders it ineffaceable by direct 
denial. With regard to modern war, and 
especially as modern war is waged by Hitler, 
the public mind has become susceptible to 
any fantastic suggestion of future possibil- 
ities. You can bring forward unlimited ex- 
pert testimony, including that of the gen- 
erals and admirals and Colonel Lindbergh, 
to deny the possibility of an invasion, and 
that of such competent students of these 
matters as General Wood and Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, but the net result is incon- 
clusive. You cannot effectively deny a pos- 
sibility. If Professor Compton should assert 
that it is possible for an army from Mars 
to invade America by sliding down the cos- 
mic rays, the assertion could not be effec- 
tively disposed of by merely denying it. 
In the game of fantastics the advantage 
always lies with the most vivid imagination. 
You simply cannot prove that Hitler cannot 
invade America, nor that he has no inten- 
tion of trying to do so. 

For this reason, the opponents of the Presi- 
dent’s bill should exercise all their intelli- 
gence to transfer the issue to the deeper level 
and the broader scene from which their own 
convictions arise. America’s duty, decided 
upon within the framework in which the 
issue has been so far debated, will be a false 
duty. It might even be a duty to commit 
national suicide, as President Hutchins fears 
the United States is about to do. Our lead- 
ers must help the Nation to look at the issue 
in a larger and more realistic framework 
than the traditional framework of interna- 
tional blocs of power, maintained by military 
force. We must be made to see that that 
traditional framework is being shattered by 
the upsurge of forces everywhere in the world, 
forces which have long been gathering and 
which have weakened the long-existing inter- 
national structure to the point of disintegra- 
tion. To conceive America’s duty in terms of 
such a framework is to hang our destiny 
upon nails driven into a beam already eaten 
with decay. 


The tight, smug, dependable world of na- 
tions in which all previous wars were fought 
has passed away. In that world a victory was 
a victory. The World War of 1914-18 was 
the last war whose causes and purposes, and 
whose settlement, could presuppose the con- 
tinuation of a world order consisting of the 
distinct national entities then existing. That 
war was fought altogether within a relatively 
stable political framework. It was to make 
the world safe for democracy—by which was 
meant a form of government. The two pivot- 
al items in the Allied pre-armistice peace 
terms were the displacement of the German 
monarchy by a democratic political system 
and the granting of democratic self-determi- 
nation to the small nationalities which had 
previously been parts of powerful political 
states. The League of Nations by which 
peace, once achieved, would be maintained, 
was built upon the then unquestioned pre- 
supposition that the nations were depend- 
able political entities, that their pledged word 
could be trusted, and that problems of justice 
arising from the internal needs of each na- 
tion could be solved by voluntary modifica- 
tions of the status quo without the rupture 
of war. 

The story of the past two decades has been 
one of progressive disillusionment as to the 
basic presupposition on which that war was 
waged and on which its settlement was 
based. It was not merely that the nations 
in the League behaved exactly as they would 
have behaved had there been no League, nor 
was it the abstention of the United States 
from League membership, nor yet was it the 
discrediting of democracy as a form of gov- 
ernment by the rise of totalitarian dictator- 
ships. ‘These all were symptoms of a unil- 








versal international disillusionment and dis- | 


trust. And this distrust was not mere hate: 
it was self-distrust as well as a distrust of 
cthers; it expressed a growing awareness of 
the impotence of independent political 
entities, even when lIeagued together, to 
assure justice and order in the kind of world 
which our world has come to be. 

And what kind of world has our world 
come to be? It has come to be a world in 
which the economic life of mankind has 
become ascendant over the political mecha- 
nism of nations. Ascendant, not alone in 
the sense that economic need dominates 
political policy, but in the sense that it 
threatens the undermining of every nation 
as a political entity. The nations used to be 
sure of themselves. Today they are in terror 
of themselves. This is true of every nation 
in the world, including our own. Their 
very existence is precarious, and that not 
merely because of external enemies, but be- 
cause of the upsurge of the economic prob- 
lem at home. Up to and including the last 
war, a nation could fight without fear that 
the battle won at the front might be lost 
at the home base. That is not true today. 
The political structure of the world is no 
longer the tight, snug, calculable thing it 
was. Today it is trembling on the brink of 
collapse. 

The duty of the United States, as it faces 
such a world, is to choose its course of action 
in the light of this all-important reality. For 
this country uncritically to act upon the as- 
sumption that the sheer preservation of the 
British Empire will assure the preservation 
of the national and world-wide interests of 
the United States, or the democratic ideals 
which this country cherishes, is to make a 
momentous decision in a framework of as- 
sumptions which no longer exist. The de- 
cision which the President asks Congress to 
make involves a high degree of probability 
that we shall be launched upon a vast war, 
demanding all our resources of wealth, labor, 
and manpower, engaging the enemy on re- 
mote seas and in far-distant lands, continu- 
ing for years, and with the outcome un- 
certain. This decision ought not to be made 
within the narrow limits of a debate on the 
question of the possibility of Hitler’s future 
invasion of America. Nor ought it to be made 
on the basis of either our hatred of Hitlerism 
or our sympathy for England and our un- 
bounded enthusiasm for the gallantry of her 
resistance. The very fact that Britain’s de- 
mands are increasingly tinged with the as- 
sumption that we are already committed 
should arouse the Nation to inhibit congres- 
sional action until any such commitment is 
dragged into the open and its unauthorized 
character exposed. In a world of disinte- 
grating national entities it cannot possibly 
be the duty of the United States to ally itself 
with any nation on the bare ground of senti- 
mental trust in the continuing identity of 
interests with that nation once the war is 
over. 

Certain it is that, however the war turns 
out, the map of the world as we have known 
it will present a wholly different picture from 
the international scene with which we have 
long been familiar. Assuming that Britain 
wins, with the help of the United States, 
what will she do with her victory? The con- 
tinent of Europe will be her ward. As the 
dean of St. Paul’s put it, the British Empire 
will be extended to include the continent of 
Europe. Is the United States ready as an 
ally in the victory to be also an ally of Great 
Britain in the reorganization of Europe on 
the basis of British imperialism? Is the 
United States ready to embark upon a policy 
of imperialism so vast, and to do so in the 
name of democracy? 

It is the bounden duty of Congress to an- 
ticipate the consequences of both defeat and 
victory, and to envisage them not in the un- 
stable framework of the Old World order but 
in terms of the vast change that is coming 





over the whole political structure of the world, 
a change that is nothing short of a world 
revolution. Before binding our national des- 
tiny to the national destiny of any other na- 
tion, the least we can ask is for a clear dec- 
laration of that nation’s purposes in the event 
of victory. What conception of the conse- 
quences of her victory does Great Britain en- 
tertain, to which she will pledge her people? 
It is blind sentimentalism for the United 
States to plunge into war beside Great Britain 
without having as clear an understanding 
with her ally as it is possible for statesmanly 
imagination and purpose to forecast. Decision 
on the President’s bill should be withheld 
until this understanding is arrived at. 
Repeatedly and persistently the demand 
has gone up for Britain to define her war 
aims. Persistently has this demand been re- 


fused. America is asked to tie her destiny | 


to Great Britain as a simple act of trust in 
Great Britain’s magnanimity. In the present 
precarious condition of the whole interna- 
tional order, and confronting the incalcu- 
lable forces of social and political revolution 
everywhere, in Britain and in the United 
States as well, it would seem obvious that to 
tie our national destiny to that of any other 
nation without assurances that our long-time 
interests will coincide with the long-time 
interests and purposes of that nation is to 
hang our destiny on nails driven into rotting 
timber. The sane alternative to such a 
course is for the United States to preserve 
its freedom of action, meanwhile preparing 
itself against an incalculable future by build- 
ing up its own defensive strength and work- 
ing out an economic order of justice and 
contentment for all its people, thus insur- 
ing its inner as well as its armed strength for 
whatever emergency may arise. So long as 
Great Britain refuses to give such assurances 
as to the future, it cannot be maintained 
that this is America’s war. 





Warmongering 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHARLOTTE (N. C.) 
OBSERVER 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a very worth-while editorial from the 
columns of the Charlotte Observer, of 
Charlotte, N. C., of recent date, entitled 
“Beware of Warmongering”; and in ask- 
ing for the publication of this particular 
editorial I respectfully direct attention 
to the last paragraph thereof, in which 
the editor of the paper—one of North 
Carolina’s leading daily newspapers— 
very timely says: 

America must take abundant caution in 
these critical and hysterical times to keep 
its shirt on and not commit reckless and 
unwise acts that would virtually be tanta- 
mount to an act of war and thus force the 
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| Axis Powers to do what they clearly wish to | 
avoid for as long as possible, and that is to | 





recognize the United States as an active 
belligerent. 
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There being no cbjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer] 
BEWARE OF WARMONGERING 


William Allen White resigned as head of 
the national committee bearing his name, he 
tells John Temple Graves in a letter, because 
of the warmongers in the organization. 

Mr. White’s committee was not designed to 
become warmongering. 

Its purpose was quite the other extreme. 
It was to save America from war by giving aid 
enough to England so that it could win and 
thus keep the blaze from spreading over here. 

But Mr. White contends the warmongers, 
especially in New York and Washington chap- 
ters, made it too uncomfortable for him and 
the purpose to which he has been devoting 
his time through this national enterprise. 

He will be greatly and widely sympathized 
with in his reproach to these elements. 

America must take abundant caution in 
these critical and hysterical times to keep its 
shirt on and not commit reckless and unwise 
acts that would virtually be tantamount to 
an act of war and thus force the Axis Powers 
to do what they clearly wish to avoid for as 
long as possible, and that is to recognize the 
United States as an active belligerent. 





Lend-Lease Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARE 3 


Or 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have carefully considered this 
bill. I have tried not to be influenced by 
any prejudices that I might have. It 
seems to me that now, if ever, one should 
cast aSide all emotion and catch phrases 
that too often rule men when making 
such decisions. 

I believe no man has been a more loyal 
supporter of the President in the past 
than I, but on this issue we must part 
company. 


WHY THIS CRAVEN ATTITUDE 


When I hear people claim that England 
is fighting our battles and that our first 
line of defense is the British Navy, I find 
myself wondering why this United States, 
the greatest nation in the world, must 
put her dependence upon some foreign 
power rather than stand on her own feet. 
I have been watching the British. I saw 
her allow Manchukuo to be seized by 
Japan, Ethiopia by Italy, and Spain to be 
subdued by the Fascists. I know she was 
a party to Munich when she hoped to 
turn Hitler, whom she has armed, east- 
ward to save her own skin. I have also 
noted that the English failed to send aid 
to Finland. I know her first interest is 
in her own self-preservation, for which 
we cannot blame her. I believe if it hap- 
pens to serve her interests best, she will 
sell the United States short. No, she is 
fighting England’s battles—not ours. 
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She is fighting to maintain her empire 
that she has taken by conquest. I for 
one put no stock in the idea that we look 
for protection to the nation that op- 
pressed us in 1776, burned our Capitol 
Building in 1814, and helped the seced- 
ing States during our own Civil War. I 
prefer rather to put our trust in a strong 
defense of this Western Hemisphere 
rather than in any foreign nation. 

DO NOT MISUNDERSTAND ME 


I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
abhor Hitlerism. I hate everything for 
which he stands. My life’s record will 
show that I have constantly fought 
against his ideology. I want England to 
win. I admire the fight the English 
people are putting up. I believe it will 
be better for us if Hitler is defeated. 
That is why I voted to lift the embargo 
and to establish the cash-and-carry 
principle. I am willing to continue aid 
on the basis we are now giving it, but I 
am unwilling to take one step further in 
the direction of war, which I am con- 
vinced this bill does. 

WE CANNOT SAVE DEMOCRACY BY BECOMING 

TOTALITARIAN 

This bill provides for a surrender of 
power by the Congress that will establish 
a dictatorship. But, we are told that it 
is only for a limited time. Let us recall 
that the German Reichstag, the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, and the Polish 
Parliament all surrendered their powers 
—also for a limited period of time—never 
to regain them. Such drastic steps by 
the representatives of the people is not 
necessary in time of peace, and I fear 
those who advocate it are on very thin 
ice. 

WHO WON THE SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE? 

No nation ever won a war. The victor 
was loser in the long run. To ask who 
won the war is like asking who won the 
San Francisco earthquake. If we enter 
this war, and I believe the lend-lease bill 
will put us into it, we will immediately 
lose our civil liberties and all our great 
American privileges, perhaps never to 
regain them. 

If we go into this war, and men in this 
House who favor this bill declare this is 
a War measure and are supporting it as 
such, we can look to the death of the 
“flower of our land” on foreign soil, the 
utter wrecking of our internal economy, 
and years of misery following the peace 
terms regardless of whether we win or 
lose. 





EUROPE’S QUARRELS NOT OURS 


Since the beginning of civilization in 
Europe she has been a series of battle- 
grounds. She has always fought over 
colonies and trade routes. We cannot 
help to settle her quarrels. We can have 
no part in them. We tried that in the 
World War No. 1. We were forced into 
war by such slogans as “‘a war to end all 
wars,” “make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” or “get the Kaiser.” 

We should have our eyes open by now 
and know that the best thing we can do 
is to keep aloof and not get caught in 
the fire. By so doing, we can do most 
for civilization, for we will be in a posi- 


tion to help in the reorganization of the | their views. 
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I believe the program for America to 
follow is this: First, defeat this lease- 
lend bill. Build up our defenses so 
strong that none dare to attack us. 
Keep, first, all supplies at home that we 
need for our own protection before we 
allow anything to be shipped to any 
country. Continue to cultivate friendly 
relations with all countries of this hemi- 
sphere, and establish air bases at stra- 
tegic points in both North and South 
America. While this is being done 
prove to the world that democracy can 
work to the advantage of all its people. 
See that every man that wants to work 
gets a job at a decent living wage, give 
our old people, and disabled, the pension 
to which they are entitled. See that the 
rights of labor are protected, and that 
civil liberties are not taken from the 
people. Give our young people some- 
thing for which they can really be proud 
in the way of educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities, and see that on all 
fronts this is really a Government for 
all the people. 

Do this, and we will have a Nation so 
strong that all combined nations of the 
world cannot shake us even though they 
attack all at the same time. Yes, let us 
disregard the cry of the few who own 
the agencies of propaganda and are in 
position to profit by the giving of aid 
to the so-called democracies at the ex- 
pense of our own safety and from the 
pockets of the great plain people. Let 
us remember our oaths and not sur- 
render the power entrusted to us by the 
people to any or> man, regardless of 
who he may be. Let us kill this bill. 





Senator Overton’s Position on Lease-Lend 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


REPLY OF HON. JOHN H. OVERTON, OF 
LOUISIANA, TO LETTERS OF CONSTIT- 
UENTS 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, to- 
gether with all other Senators, I am re- 
ceiving numerous letters concerning the 
lend-lease bill, H. R. 1776. Doubtless the 
number is largely increased by the fre- 
quent wire-or-write-your-Senator ap- 
peals that are frequently being broadcast 
to the American public by various 
speakers. 


While I am always happy to hear from | 


my constituents on any subject, the cor- 
respondence on this particular measure 
has been so heavy as to necessitate my 
preparing a form letter, which I am ad- 
dressing to those who favor me with 
In order that I may more 


world when peace finally comes, as come | generally, perhaps, inform my constitu- 


it must. ents as to my attitude toward this pend- 








ing legislation, and in view of the fact 
that possibly I will not speak to the bill 
when it comes up for debate upon the 
fioor of the Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the form letter that I am 
using in my correspondence, giving a few 
of the main reasons why I am support- 
ing the bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

UniTep STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Re H. R. 1776, Lease-Lend Bill. 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to your letter 
concerning H. R. 1776, known as the Lease- 
Lend Bill. 

It is my intention to vote for and support 
the enactment of this measure; and I am 
undertaking to give you briefly a few of the 
chief reasons that have led me to this 
conclusion. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that in 
the fall of 1939 I opposed the lifting of the 
arms embargo. With the information then 
before me I thought that I was right in 
taking such a stand. 

Since then many things have happened. 

Since then, the German hordes have over- 
night invaded Denmark and Norway, and 
without warning crushed Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxemburg. The studied care of these 
nations to maintain a strict neutrality was 
of no avail to them. In violation of inter- 
national law, and of his promises and 
pledges to the contrary, the German Fuehrer 
subjected these countries to his domination 
when and as it suited his purpose to do so. 

Since the arms embargo discussion, the 
“Pact” of September of last year has been 
entered into between the Axis Powers and 
Japan, an agreement that, admittedly, is 
aimed against the United States, and is in- 
tended as a constant threat to our safety. 

Since the act amending the neutrality 
law was passed, and only here recently 
Hitler has in public utterances proclaimed 
to the world his hostility to all democracies, 
and his determination to subject them to 
the totalitarian ideology. 

Since the autumn of 1939, not only have 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands fallen under the dominion of the Axis 
Powers, but France has capitulated, and her 
splendid army conquered, upon which so 
much reliance was placed to halt the march 
of Germany’s war machine. 

Russia is doing nothing to stay Hitler’s 
program of ruthless conquest, and it is dif_i- 
cult to predict what course she will take. 

As the situation now stands, Hitler is the 
undisputed master of Europe; and the further 
extension of his power is actively opposed 
only by England and valiant little Greece. 

Whether the aid proposed to be given by 
H. R. 1776 to Great Britain, and other demo- 
cratic powers, is likely to be considered a 
cause of war by Hitler is, to my way of 
thinking, entirely beyond the question and 
issue at stake. Hitler has shown by his con- 
duct, and by his declarations, that he will 
turn his guns against any country, or people, 
when he considers it to his interest so to do, 
and when he has reasonable expectation of 
success attending his military movements. 
No consideration of international law, or the 
obligation of treaties, or the sanctity of 
pledges and promises, or of human suffering 
or slaughter, have any deterrent effect upon 
him. 

If we are to judge his course in the future 
by his conduct in the past, I am quite sure 
that at any time he considers he can success- 
fully and beneficially bring beneath his sov- 
ereignty any part of the Western Hemisphere, 
including the United States, he will not hesi- 
tate to do so, regardless of how strictly neutral 
we are or have been. 























































































In view of these circumstances, it is rather 
obvious to me that the better policy for us is 
to keep the Union Jack afloat by land, sea, 
and air, as long as possible. If Great Britain 
is successful in resisting the Axis Powers we 
need not have any reasonable apprehension 
of being attacked. If through some unhappy 
disaster England should fall, the longer her 
arm is upheld in the conflict the longer time 
we, as a nation, have to prepare for any attack 
to which we may be exposed. 

The contention that the enactment of the 
bill will place dictatorial powers in the 
hands of the President does not deter me 
from giving it my support. If the aid con- 
templated by the proposed legislation is to 
be extended to England, Greece, China, it 
will be utterly impracticable for the Con- 
gress to pass upon and authorize specifically 
the many and varied transactions of leasing, 
lending, or otherwise transferring war 
matériel based on cash, exchange, or other 
consideration. The mechanics of the bill 
must be entrusted to someone; and who 
better than the President of the United 
States, who is likewise Commander in Chief 
of our Army and Navy? Furthermore, there 
are many other important powers that today 
are delegated not only to our Chief Execu- 
tive, but to many departments, agencies, and 
commissions. In most instances such a dele- 
gation of power is necessary to effectuate 
the declared purposes of Congress. 

I readily recognize that the proper course 
to pursue is debatable. Neither I nor, as far 
as I know, anyone else, can with absolute 
certainty declare that the passage of this bill, 
or the defeat of this bill, is the thing to do. 
All that one who is charged with responsi- 
bility can do is to determine whgt, in his 
judgment, is the better course in the light of 
all the information at his command. 

While I am supporting the lease-lend bill, 
I shall not oppose amendments thereto 
which, in my judgment, tend to safeguard 
the interests of the United States, and 
which, at the same time, will not destroy the 
main purpose and objective of the bill, or 
unduly hamper the carrying out of its 
policy. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN H. OveERTON, 





Export Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, February 5, 1941 





ADDRESS OF COL. RUSSELL L. MAXWELL 





Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, the 
restriction of normal trade—even in the 
interests of national defense—is an in- 
tricate task. The sensitive responsibility 
of effectively coordinating the activities 
of various governmental agencies; of an- 
ticipating future requirements of the 
Army and Navy so as to insure adequate 
supplies when needed; of maintaining 
helpful relations with those engaged in 
foreign trade while of necessity limiting 
their opportunities; in short, the job of 
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guaranteeing an economic conservation 
of our industrial and natural resources, 
a conservation which is so esSential to 
the general welfare during these days of 
national emergency, is indeed a most 
delicate assignment. 

Called to this high responsibility less 
than 6 months ago by the President of 
the United States, Col. Russell L. Max- 
well, as Administrator of Export Con- 
trol, has achieved a success in this 
difficult field which far surpasses the 
anticipation of even those who are most 
familiar with his great capacity for 
executive management. 

Because of the great importance of 
the responsibility which is presently his, 
I am quite certain that anything he 
might have to say on this intricate sub- 
ject would be not only interesting, but 
in the light of his experiences, highly 
informative not only to those whose 
business his activities directly affect, but 
to the country at large. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a copy 
of an address delivered by Colonel Max- 
well before the Export Managers’ Club 
in New York City a few days ago, on 
the 21st day of January, to be exact. 
It tells the story of that which he as 
Administrator of Export Control has 
been able to accomplish in the short 
period of time that the regulation of 
of our export trade has been under his 
direction. Because I appreciate the wide- 
spread interest in the subject with which 
he deals, I ask the unanimous consent 
of the membership of this body that 
the text of this epochal enunciation be 
spread upon the pages of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The unanimous consent of the mem- 
bership having been indicated, the ad- 
dress of the Administrator of Export 
Control, Col. Russell L. Maxwell of the 
United States Army, follows: 


EXPORT CONTROL 


Members of the club and guests, I am in- 
deed honored to be here today, to have the 
privilege of discussing exports with you ex- 
perts—and I use the word advisedly, for I 
understand this club, since its inception in 
1917 with eight members, has continued to 
restrict its roster to executives active in the 
export trade. 

Hence I am here to discuss our mutual 
interests, and, from your response to my re- 
marks, obtain your point of view, and your 
suggestions as to all phases of this subject. 

Advice on export control, based on real 
experience in the field, is obviously hard to 
obtain, and so I have been especially grateful 
for the assistance and cooperation volun- 
teered by men associated with the War Trade 
Board—the World War agency whose task 
was somewhat analogous to ours. I have 
drawn freely on their experience, and with 
their permission, shall continue this practice. 

Our export-control policy has had, as its 
predominant factor, economic conservation. 
It is a rather new subject to most Americans; 
for years they have been told of their coun- 
try’s wealth and riches; how, within our bor- 
ders lie the world’s greatest concentration 
of raw materials, of agricultural products—of 
the physical assets by which a nation’s re- 
sources are reckoned. 

Their attention having been centered on 
the supply side, few are cognizant of the 
needs of this country—those needs which are 
multiplied a thousandfold when a defense 
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effort, such as we are now engaged in, is in 
process. 

To illustrate this point: Copper will be 
subject to export control on and after Feb- 
ruary 3, in accordance with the recent Presi- 
dential proclamation. Following publica- 
tion of this proclamation, I received a num- 
ber of inquiries as to the reason therefor, 
many of the inquiries quoting facts showing 
the tremendous domestic production of cop- 
per—very few of those inquiring, however, 
realized that a single ship for the Navy re- 
quires about 200,000 pounds of this metal. 

In other words, demand for products and 
need for materials cannot be measured by 
normal civilian or business requirements— 
the only requirements familiar to most citi- 
zens—but must take into account the tre- 
mendous military and naval demands super- 
imposed upon the nonmilitary demands. 
And obviously we cannot afford to gamble, 
but must, in the national interest, leave 
ample margin for unforseen contingencies 
or additions to the defense program. 

In studying this problem of adequate de- 
fense the Army and Navy Munitions Board— 
the country’s experts in defense require- 
ments and military procurement methods, 
listed 15 basic materials as “strategic,” 
“strategic materials” being defined as those 
not produced domestically at all or not pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities for defense 
needs. The Board has listed 20 additional 
materials as “critical,” that is, materials of 
which there might be some difficulty obtain- 
ing adequate quantities. 

Many of our difficulties in this respect can 
be traced to the draining out of the country, 
over the last few years, of articles, and prod- 
ucts, and materials needed for defense pur- 
poses. The demand for these products came 
from neutrals as well as belligerents. 

The only controls over this commerce, 
prior to last July 2 had as their purpose the 
limitation of international traffic in arms. 
The major effect of this limitation was to re- 
strict and curtail our domestic production of 
the weapons of defense, leaving us a scarcity 
of munitions, and practically eliminating the 
facilities for their production—facilities being 
feverishly built in the present crisis. 

Early in 1940 the world situation forced a 
complete reversal of national policy in this 
respect, and on July 2 of that year, control 
of exports, in the interests of national de- 
fense, were instituted. 

These controls had as one of their major 
purposes the stimulation of production of 
munitions. 

In the exercise of these controls it would be 
relatively easy to forbid the export of any 
product or material. That would be simple 
but its simplicity would only be surpassed by 
its stupidity. 

Our policy, consistently followed from the 
outset has been to minimize restrictions on 
normal business. 

The reasons for this are twofold: First, 
complete prohibition of exports, in some 
instances, would result in the curtailment of 
imports needed in our defense program; 
second, we want to be able to look back, when 
this emergency is over, and see that we have 
fostered foreign trade, that we have assisted 
American business to expand and to Sell in 
world markets, where the selling did not in- 
terfere with our total defense efforts required 
at the time. 

Thus export policy can be expressed as a 
maximum of conservation, coupled with a 
minimum of restrictions and regulations. 

The initiation and development of these 
controls with which you, of necessity, have 
become familiar, has been a task with many 
ramifications. Starting last June, we were 
faced with this job of organization—not 
alone of personnel, but organization of poli- 
cies, practices, and procedures, 
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Under the present set-up, we are advised 
by the Army and Navy as to needs, and by 
the Defense Commission and the newly or- 
ganized Office of Production Management, as 
to available resources. Any balance repre- 
sents defense items that can be safely 
exported. Simple in the telling, these deter- 
minations, in practice, have required con- 
siderable time and study. Your patience and 
sympathetic understanding have been of 
great assistance to all of us involved in the 
operation of the licensing system. 

Among the national policies influencing 
our decisions, special consideration is given 
the policy of hemisphere defense. 

Our approach to this problem has meant 
that we are doing all we can to strengthen 
the defense agencies of these other great 
American republics lying to the south of us. 

Cooperation of exporters, in furnishing 
their export data for the past 5 years, has 
been of particular assistance in the long- 
range planning so essential for a proper 
solution of this problem. 

And now, as to some facts about actual 
licenses. At present, the Department of 
State is issuing some 800 licenses daily—a 
sevenfold increase in 7 months. Every effort 
is being made to expedite the issue of these 
licenses. 

Until recently, individual licenses were re- 
quired. On Wednesday last, however, by Ex- 
ecutive order, the use of general licenses was 
authorized. On Friday the first of these was 
issued, covering exportations to Canada. 
Going to collectors of customs, these general 
licenses permit, with but a few exceptions, 
shipments of all items now under export 
control to Canada, without the necessity of 
obtaining individual licenses. 

This step will facilitate the export of items 
under control without jeopardizing our de- 
fense program. 

The question is frequently put to me, 
“What can I do to hasten action on my 
application?” My first answer is invariably, 
“Make sure it is properly filled out.” While 
this advice is seemingly superfluous, I regret 
to say that many applications are not made 
out properly, necessitating the return to the 
applicant for correction or completion. 

Great assistance will also be rendered if 
the instructions issued as to the units of 
measure to be used are followed. The use 
of terms such as pieces, boxes, cartons, bar- 
rels, or even carload, does not give data suffi- 
cient for the statistical records we are com- 
pelled to maintain. In case of doubt, refer 
to schedule B, as issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Exporters uncertain as to the fate of their 
applications often ask how long they should 
wait before writing or wiring. At present, I 
advise 3 full weeks from the date of mailing 
applications. We look forward in the near 
future to a shortening of this period. 

Cases of requisitioning occasionally arise. 
This practice has been found necessary in 
those cases where the owners of controlled 
items, unable to export the items, are either 
unwilling or unable to dispose of them to 
defense activities. In such cases the War 
or Navy Department, acting through the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, request 
requisitioning. Following the physical tak- 
ing over of the property, hearings are held 
to determine fair and just compensation to 
be paid the owner. 

In conclusion let me express my sincere 
appreciation of the wholehearted coopera- 
tion which has been invariably received from 
American exporters and manufacturers. 
With their wealth of experience, and with a 
clear comprehension of the need for the con- 
trols now in effect, and the additional ones 
which may become necessary, I am confi- 
dent of their support and their assistance 
in finding the best solution to this problem. 


A Plea for Peace of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, February 6, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM THE BOSTON PILOT 





Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following very able article by William 
Cardinal O’Connell, one of America’s 
greatest advocates of peace, which was 
published in the Pilot, Boston, Mass., for 
January 11, 1941: 

[From the Boston Pilot of January 11, 1941] 


CARDINAL MAKES PLEA FOR PEACE OF AMER- 
ICA—ADDRESSES HoLy NAME MEN AT CATHE- 
DRAL UNION SERVICE—SPEAKING AS “PLAIN 
AMERICAN CITIZEN,” His EMINENCE VOICES 
ConvicTION THAT TH1Is CouNTRY SHOULD 
Stay Out or CoNFLICT RAGING ABROAD 


Two thousand five hundred members of 
the Holy Name Society of this diocese at- 
tended the union services last Sunday in 
the Cathedral and heard a stirring address 
by His Eminence the Cardinal. The pro- 
nouncement was one of the most important 
coming from His Eminence in recent times. 
He spoke for 40 minutes, in a strong, firm 
voice, enunciating truths that need to be 
known and thoroughly assimilated in these 
trying and perilous times. 

The Cardinal spoke of himself as “a plain 
American citizen,” who voiced what he felt 
to be the general sentiment of all true 
Americans concerning the preservation of 
national peace. His great audience listened 
with rapt attention as their illustrious 
leader told of the menacing dangers con- 
fronting this country in relation to the 
present war unless the wishes of the great 
majority of sober and loyal Americans 
prevail. 

CARDINAL'S ADDRESS 

His Eminence spoke, in part, as follows: 

“My dear men of the Holy Name, I am 
grateful to Almighty God, in His Divine 
Providence, for this annual privilege of 
meeting you all here once again at the be- 
ginning of the year. I always look forward 
to this beautiful occasion with the deepest 
satisfaction and consolation because it 
brings into my very presence a group of 
men who are devoted to the name of Jesus 
Christ. That means the men who are loyal 
to their faith, to God, to His holy church, 
and to their country. 

“We know perfectly well, my dear men, 
that at the present time humanity all over 
the world is tremendously afflicted and we 
for our part are doing our duty, as it is a 
real duty, to safeguard ourselves against 
men who seem no longer to fiave conscience 
or reason, by the proper defense of our 
country. This is a wise and necessary move. 

“But the great defense of the nation is in 
men, in men like you, men with the spirit 
of faith and the love of God and determina- 
tion to obey God’s law and the laws of the 
land. That is the real defense of any na- 
tion and without that all other defenses are 
frail indeed. Unless the Lord keep the city, 
they labor in vain who guard it. 

“So, again and again, we have to repeat 
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the same story which is always forever true, 
that without religion, without knowledge, 
without faith and love of God no nation 
can be secure, because what have they to 
stand on? What is there to resist passion, 
greed, envy, and hate? What else is there 
to guarantee peace and prosperity in any 
land?” 
‘STRONGER FAITH 

“So what is true generally, is true of 
America. I thank God that I have noticed 
in the last few years a very considerable 
increase on the part of everybody to 
strengthen in the hearts of the people the 
infinite truth of religion and of faith in 
God. Now for a long time there seemed to 
be a period of indifference to it all, but men 
wake up to the fact that they cannot live 
on bread alone; that life is brief and full 
of difficulties, trials, and sufferings.” 

“After a while one tires and wearies of this 
vain striving for nothing and his mind and 
heart is turned finally to eternity, where 
things last forever, where there is peace and 
rest, where there is love that conquers all 
fear. And so today, in this mad world of 
ours—very certainly it is mad—the great 
strength of religion is being felt and its 
necessity is being realized more and more, 
thank God. 

“Looking over our wonderful diocese I see 
the fruits of faith and fidelity on all sides. 
Only a short time ago I finished a series of 
interviews with every parish priest in the 
diocese. From them all came the same story, 
thank God—our people are alive to the ne- 
cessity of their faith—they go to communion 
frequently; our churches are filled three and 
four times on Sundays, and very often during 
the weekdays great numbers assist at the 
Holy Mass.” 

GOD OUR HELP 


“This means one thing: Your faith is alive, 
and with a living faith we can face the world 
and life with its difficulties with confidence. 
God is with you, your help, your consolation, 
your reward. What else is there in life? 
Isn’t it clear today, the futility of all foolish 
envy and greed that bring on hatred, strife, 
murders, and endless sorrow and griefs? 

“Surely, everyone knows that God doesn’t 
want that. It is willful man that brings that 
on the earth. God is standing by, waiting 
the time when the madness will cease.” 


SERIOUS PROBLEM 


“Now that our Congress is assembling, they 
will have to face a great number of very 
serious problems, and I think it is the duty 
of every American to pray to Almighty God 
to enlighten their minds. 

“I think Congress does not need to be told 
that its duty is to safeguard the welfare of 
America, that its duty is to safeguard the 
order of this country. The Members of Con- 
gress are not responsible for the order of the 
universe or the world. They are responsible 
for the peace, the prosperity, and the order 
of America. When they have secured that, 
they have done their duty. 

“The members of our Government, natu- 
rally, are all disposed to do their very best in 
this regard, but, unfortunately, they are be- 
sieged right and left by all sorts of foreign 
propaganda which has no place here except 
to disturb and confuse the people of America. 

“With what pours in on them from all 
sides, the Members of our Congress sometimes 
are wondering exactly what the people think. 
There is one thing certain: I feel sure that 
every Congressman, every member of our 
Government, and every governor must know 
that the vast majority of our people want 
peace. There can be no misunderstanding 
on that.” 

RIGHT GUIDANCE 


“The American people as I know them, and 
I have lived among them for 80 years, have 








&@ deep respect for their Government. They 
are loyal. But they want to know where that 
Government is leading them. 

“Well, we are Americans. We have a right 
to speak our minds. We are loyal to our 
country. We want to see it act wisely. You 
men of the Holy Name and men like you all 
over the country are very often inarticulate; 
you are shy and very modest about your 
opinions, even if generally they are right, 
That is why we, in some sort of humble way, 
have a duty to perform in at least trying to 
guide our country right. That is the reason 
why today and on other days we feel obliged 
to speak our minds directly. 

“This country ought not to goto war, That 
is practically the universa’ sentiment of the 
people of this country, and everybody ought 
to know it. We do want to defend ourselves 
against any enemy, from whatever side it may 
come. Some of these enemies are right here 
in the country itself. We do not have to go 
to Europe to find them. They are generally 
the ones who have no religion and their cry 
is ‘No God.’ They are the enemies of Amer- 
ica. What is being done about them? 

“I have lived all over the world—in Europe, 
in Asia, and in Africa. I have lived with the 
people of these different continents, and I 
have learned to know and to like them. And 
so would you and so would all Americans if 
they knew the real people of all these coun- 
tries, even if now they are at war with each 
other. As many others have found, I have 
found that there are in all these other coun- 
tries people who genuinely love America. 
There is no question that in Italy, in Ger- 
many, in Hungary, and in England there are 
millions of people who love America. 

“I have met people all over the world, even 
in Japan, who have a genuine admiration for 
everything American. 

“They love its freedom, they love its sim- 
plicity, and they love its opportunities. But 
there is another class which loves us when 
they want us or need us, and they have queer 
ways of showing their friendliness.” 


WAR BREEDS DISEASES 


“Of course, war breeds all sorts of diseases, 
and one of those diseases is the confusion of 
minds and hearts. Oftentimes, the people, 
driven into war, scarcely realize the true facts 
and conditions. They are told by their 
masters that they must go to war against this 
country or that, and they have to go. They 
are told all sorts of strange lies and deceitful 
things in order to arouse them to hatred. 
That is not the normal attitude of the ordi- 
nary men and women of all the countries of 
Europe or even of Asia. 

“Let us get at the straight truth. These 
people do not normally hate one another. 
It is all cooked up. That is a good American 
phrase. They are told to hate their oppo- 
nents because that is a part of the psychosis 
of war. You cannot get men to go out and 
kill other men unless they hate them. So 
they stir up their feelings of hatred. Who 
wants us to be blinded by that sort of thing? 
Let us find out who is the cause of all this 
warmongering and why. 

“If the people who sneeringly look down 
upon us in supercilious fashion, suddenly find 
out their love for us and come to us, some- 
times with gifts, commonly called bribes, let 
every American look about and see just what 
is happening. Let him remember it is his 
country. He has helped to make it; he has 
helped to keep it in order and, therefore, he 
has a right to know why all these things are 
happening. 

“My dear men of the Holy Name, the peace 
of God is waiting for those whc want it. 
Why don’t they want it? Well, the reason is 
fairly clear. They have been bitten by the 
disease of war. War is a fever, and that 
fever spreads like any fatal disease, until 
people think they are doing right when they 
fly in the face of God’s own providence and 
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they quote pious principles and ideologies, 
as they call them now, when they know that 
is alla deceit. It means nothing.” 


THE PLATFORM OF DUTY 


“These wars are carried out for selfish rea- 
sons, imperialistic if you like. 

“My dear men, I am merely a plain Ameri- 
can citizen, no more and no less. I have no 
political office and I desire no political office. 
I desire to serve my country and my people. 
If I were young enough I would go to the 
defense of my country tomorrow or any time 
it needed me. So don’t let them put me 
down as a pacifist. I am not a pacifist in 
their sense, nor an appeaser in their sense, 
nor any of these new names that are coined 
to terrify people. I am standing for the wel- 
fare of America as my country. 

“When we stand on the platform of duty 
we can look into the deceits that are being 
attempted. We are not entirely without 
intelligence, although some of our high and 
mighty neighbors look upon us as a crude 
people, to be patronized, and then used 
when they need us. We are Americans. By 
the grace of God we stand for all that is 
best for the welfare and safety of America, 
but we are not to be confused by any spe- 
cious propaganda or fine talk. 

“Today, the propagandists are using two 
methods of speech. One is Machiavellian 
* * * soft phrases which only cloak their 
true meaning which is a sly attempt to push 
us gently into the war. The other is the 
language of the bully and the braggart 
which attempts to stifle the honest desire 
for peace by coarse browbeating and name- 
calling. It would be well for Americans to 
be on guard against both these types of 
vicious propaganda, the purpose of which is 
to force America to become a belligerent 
Nation with the result that every American 
must know that what is best in our Ameri- 
can life would be lost, perhaps forever. 

“My dear men of the Holy Name, I know 
that your strong faith in Divine Providence 
will help and guide you in these trying days. 
You will, I am sure, never allow yourselves 
to be either wheedled or bullied where your 
true American rights are concerned. As true 
Catholics and true Americans you will con- 
tinue to ask Almighty God, in His mercy and 
loving kindness, to keep this Nation out of 
the madness of war, and to bring peace— 
honorable and lasting peace to all the peo- 
ples of the earth. Let us place our faith and 
our hope in the Prince of Peace, and that 
faith and hope will be rewarded by that 
personal and interior peace of the mind and 
heart which surpasseth all understanding. 
“*Fierce is the fight, for God and the right, 
Sweet name of Jesus in Thee is our might.’” 





No Missionary Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1941 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, this is 
not a missionary bill drawn up in a burst 
of altruism, but a hard-headed business 
bill drafted with an eye to doing the best 
part by the people of the United States. 
No risk we could take would be greater 
than to dare that England shall be over- 
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come by Germany and thus turn nazi-ism 
loose to flow round the earth. Those who 
claim to be so horrified at the thought of 
war are inviting us to the chance of a 
more terrible war with the odds against 
us tremendously increased, and it is 
strange to me how any man can lift his 
eyes above the level of a political copy 
sheet without seeing plain facts against 
the sky and realizing it. If this bill 
seems to be carrying a great expense, 
how does it compare to the billions we 
should be forced to spend in an all-out 
effort to save ourselves and our Govern- 
ment when the Axis Powers level their 
guns on this earth-rich land, when in 
all the world no strong arm exists that 
can be lifted in our favor? I have never 
seen such shutting of ears and eyes to 
the very plainest of facts. 

Hitler started back in October 1933 by 
saying the “German Government is filled 
with the wish to make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to the preserving of 
peace in the world,” and thereupon com- 
menced conscripting soldiers. 

In January 1936 Hitler said, “We can- 
not often enough reiterate the fact that 
we want to be a peace-loving part of the 
life of the nations of the earth,” and 
promptly stepped forth and took over the 
Rhineland territory and assailed the Pact 
of Locarno. A very peaceful move. We 
thought that a rather peculiar line of 
behavior coming from one in high place 
who had so warmly pledged himself and 
his country to peace. But we were to 
learn we did not know Hitler. We were 
soon to recognize that as the Hitler way. 
Well, he is the same Hitler grown more 
powerful and more arrogant, and that is 
still his way. 

Then he beamed upon fine, little Her- 
man Schuschnigg over in Austria and as- 
sured him that all was well and should 
be well and harmonious between the two 
great and friendly countries of Germany 
and Austria. I think that was in Jan- 
uary 1938, and it was in the following 
March that he proceeded to march right 
into Austria—and he slammed his good 
friend Herman Schuschnigg into jail— 
one of theSe jail cases that has no at- 
tending trial or course of release—a part 
of the new order that has just a little 
taint of the medieval about it. 

Later in the good year 1938 this great 
man Hitler said—after Munich this was: 

We have guaranteed all our good close 
neighbors that so far as Germany is con- 
cerned the integrity of their territory is safe. 
The last claim to territory Germany has any 
desire to occupy is the Sudetenland. As I 
have assured Chamberlain that is the last 
of the European territorial problems. 


But the people of the earth did not go 
into paroxysms of joy. They had begun 
to compare Hitler’s word with Hitler’s 
act. In the beginning of the year 1939, 
on January 1, Hitler made a New Year 
speech, declaring for a policy of peace for 
the world, and a few days later said: 

I feel that there is to now be a continued 
pericd of peace on earth and nobody but the 
warmongers think otherwise. 


He was getting ready to grab Czecho- 
slovakia—was then almost in the very 
act. As a matter of fact, he was at that 
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time getting ready to invade and take over 
Poland and Denmark, to break into and 
take Norway, then into Holland, Belgium, 
and France; then, if possible, to break the 
back of England, and by the support of 
Italy and Japan—and a strange contact 
with Russia—take the sweet-smelling 
geranium of his new order into every part 
of the earth. He has already set up his 
potential trading posts all over the earth, 
in every land and country. 

Since 1870 there has been a selfish and 
ambitious desire springing from an amaz- 
ing and entirely unjustified egotism that 
prompts the German to try at ruling the 
earth. That is what the Hun had in his 
mind when the first World War was 
brought about. His cry today is “en- 
circlement.” For 60 years it has been 
the habit of Germans to get together sol- 
dier groups, groups of college boys, 
scholars, writers, and so on to sing and 
shout “Weltmacht oder niedergang,” that 
is, “World power or downfall.” Welt- 
macht oder niedergang is deep in their 
hearts, and it does not mean half a 
sphere. They want the earth. Every- 
body in the upper classes has heard that 
in song, in toast, in yell, in boast since he 
could remember, and in this Hitler, who 
is from the lower classes, they have 
just the front man with whom to appeal 
to fanaticism, and to lead the masses as 
far as wrack and ruin will awe weaker 
nations. 

Look how fast it works. In France to- 
day, however much the people of France 
hate the German and his rule, the power 
of the conqueror is inch by inch pulling 
the Petain regime over on its back for 
the placing of the pro-Nazi and the un- 
French-like Laval in power. Are the 
people of France, the ones to be gov- 
erned, given a vote or representative 
voice as to whether Laval is to get into 
position of such control? Well, I scarcely 
think so. This is the sinister influence 
the gentlemen would have us let the pres- 
ent Allies fight it out with, while we 
merely sit back, look on, and take it easy. 
But they are so afraid we shall do some- 
thing to get us into war. Bless their 
little hearts! Do not they know the Axis 
Powers do not want usin now? Get in? 
How? The way to get into this war is to 
let England be licked, and then we should 
be in. About our only way to get in at 
this juncture would be for us foolishly to 
declare ourselves in and there is no re- 
mote danger of that. Of course, Ger- 
many wishes that we withhold all aid 
till it is too late for it to serve England— 
and then they shall attend to the Western 
Hemisphere in due time when they have 
the unobstructed resources of all Europe 
at their hands—or I had better say, at 
their feet. No, thank you, I am voting to 
act now. I regret the consuming of time 
it requires to debate and pass this bill, but 
we must, of course, do our job right and 
give all a chance to be heard. 

Each measure that has been advanced 
for our national preservation has been 
attacked on the ground that it gives too 
much power to the President. Some 
state that it gives him the power, if he 
should wish to do so, to plunge the 
United States into war—a thoughtless 
argument, since, as everyone knows, the 


President could do that at any time, re- 
gardless of this or any other such -bill. 
But I do wish they would dig up a syno- 
nym or something, as we have heard the 
same old cry of “wolf,” “wolf,” till I fear 
they have entirely broken the cry down, 
and some day they may yell it with justi- 
fication and no one will listen. Right 
now the people of the country seem to 
have a right goodly sprinkling of confi- 
dence in our Chief of the Army and Navy. 
We can never strike out without the 
concentration of striking strength be- 
hind the point of thrust. Jack Dempsey 
could never have knocked over an oppo- 
nent had he not been willing to get be- 
hind his striking arm. Of course, prac- 
tically the whole strength of Jack’s body 
fiew into the arm for the moment of the 
blow, but it did not stay there. This is 
merely the strongest and best way Con- 
gress has of using its power, as we be- 
lieve, and it is not giving it up at all. 

Besides, it has a great economic reliev- 
ing advantage. As it now stands, the 
myriad of laws has many of our willing 
and prepared manufacturers of war 
goods mystified and they do not know 
what to do. As a result, they are doing 
little or nothing. This will release the 
whole structure under a clearly defined 
program—one program—and business 
can act with understanding and assur- 
ance. They will act. This really means 
something. One thing we Congressmen 
must learn, I sometimes think, is to be 
practical. It is so easy for us to sit up 
here sometimes and not see the differ- 
ence between something that works and 
something more theoretical than practi- 
cal. This means a flow of goods much 
earlier, something important to democ- 
racy right at this time. This is a very 
sensible and practical bill. We think it 
is safe of passage by this body, and let 
us hope for it no encumbering or limiting 
amendments to interfere with its oper- 
ation. I thank you. 





Farmers, as Well as Others, Greatly 
Helped Through Robinson-Patman A:t 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


ADDRESS BY L. S. HULBERT, ASSISTANT 
GENERAL COUNSEL, FARM CREDIT AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following address on 
the Robinson-Patman Act by L. S. Hul- 
bert, assistant general counsel, Farm 
Credit Administration, delivered at a 
meeting of cooperative cannery officials 
in Chicago, Ill., on January 18, 1941: 
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Tue RoBINSON-PATMAN ACT 

It is, indeed, a privilege to speak on the 
Robinson-Patman Act before an audience so 
vitally concerned with its administration as 
cooperative cannery officials. The act has 
now been in force for some 4 years, and, no 
doubt, from your daily work you have gained 
an extensive knowledge of the interpreta- 
tions placed upon it and of its significance to 
your particular enterprises. This insures that 
my remarks will be subjected to informed, 
intelligent scrutiny and criticism. 

In the nature of things, laws are enacted 
only after some need or occasion has arisen 
which is believed to require a legislative 
remedy. It is therefore helpful to a proper 
understanding of any law to have in mind 
the causes that led to its enactment and the 
things that it was designed to accomplish. 

In the 80 years preceding the enactment 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, mass distribu- 
tion of consumer goods through chain stores, 
syndicated department stores, and mail-order 
houses developed at an ever-increasing pace. 
Perhaps mass distribution was a necessary 
complement to mass production and an in- 
evitable result of improved mechanization, 
transportation, and communication. How- 
ever, it is quite generally recognized that 
the growth of these mass distributive sys- 
tems was greatly accelerated by unfair buy- 
ing advantages which they enjoyed through 
their ability to obtain prices on merchandise 
which discriminated against individual oper- 
ators with whom they were in competition. 
As a result of the growth of these large re- 
tailing systems, many independent wholesale 
and retail establishments were eliminated, 
and manufacturers were subjected to ever- 
increasing buying pressure from large buying 
units. The situation was further accentu- 
ated by the surpluses of nearly all consumer 
goods which existed during the 5 or 6 years 
preceding the adoption of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and which necessarily resulted 
in a “buyers’ market,” and which is still with 
us in many lines of business. 

Extensive studies were made of the prob- 
lem by the Federal Trade Commission and 
others, and the Robinson-Patman Act was 
one of the results of these studies.? 

This act, or at least the first section thereof, 
is an amendment of section 2 of the Clayton 
Act, and is administered by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The purpose of section 2 of the 
Clayton Act, prior to its amendment, as con- 
strued by the courts, was to prevent manu- 
facturers and others from discriminating in 
prices for the purpose of eliminating their 
competitors. This section of the Clayton 
Act, as construed by the courts at least prior 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Van Camp & Sons v. Amer- 
ican Can Co. (278 U. S. 245), did not cover 
situations in which buyers from the same 
seller were in competition. Section 2 of the 
Clayton Act, as amended by the Robinson- 
Patman Act, however, includes not only sit- 
uations like those just outlined, but seeks 
to prohibit a seller from discriminating in 
prices between those who purchase their 
goods from him and who are in competition 
with each other. 

DISCRIMINATION IN PRICES PROHIBITED 


The act prohibits the sale of commodities 
of the same grade and quality at prices which 
are discriminatory. Broadly speaking, the 
act contemplates that buyers similarly sit- 
uated will receive the same net price on sub- 
stantially equal quantities of goods of the 


146 Yale Law Journal, p. 447, The Robin- 
son-Patman Act in Action; 15 Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, p. 156, The Problem of Admin- 
istering the Robinson-Patman Act, Melvin 
T. Copeland. 

?See final report on the chain-store in- 
vestigation by Federal Trade Commission, 
S. Doc. No. 4, 74th Cong. 


same grade and quality. However, the act by 
no means requires that uniform prices be 
charged to all buyers. In fact, the statute 
specifically provides “that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent differentials which 
make only due allowance for differences in 
the cost of manufacturing, sale, or delivery 
resulting from the differing methods or 
quantities in which such commodities are 
to such purchasers sold or delivered.” Thus 
the act permits a seller, if he desires to do 
so, to give a buyer every saving attributable 
to quantity purchases of the merchandise 
in question. In the long run, if differentials 
greater than these were permitted, the small 
buyer would necessarily be paying for some 
of the costs of the goods purchased by the 
larger buyer. This idea was well expressed 
by Congressman Utterback on June 15, 1936, 
in explaining the meaning of the term “dis- 
crimination”: 

“Where [also] the price to one is so low 
as to involve a sacrifice of some part of the 
seller’s necessary costs and profit as applied 
to that business, it leaves that deficit in- 
evitably to be made up in higher prices to 
his other customers.” * 

This is precisely the situation which had 
previously existed and which the statute 
was designed to remedy. 

The Federal Trade Commission had held, 
on several occasions that quantity discoun's, 
based upon deliveries made to a chain-store 
system, should be determined by the quan- 
tities delivered to each individual warehouse, 
and not upon the total deliveries to all 
warehouses. 

With respect to cumulative discounts, that 
is a discount based upon the total amount 
of goods purchased during a given period of 
time, the Federal Trade Commission has 
ruled: 

“A cumulative discount is sound only 
where savings have been achieved by the 
seller with respect to individual sales made 
to a particular buyer over a period of time, 
which savings were not reflected in the price 
at which the buyer purchased and which are 
reserved for the purpose of refunding at the 
end of a period of time. But any system 
of discounts based on the amount of annual 
sales is a price discrimination contrary to 
section 2 (a) of the Clayton Act, as amended, 
if it has any of the injurious effects on 
competition enumerated in the statute, un- 
less justified as by making only due allow- 
ance for differences in cost not previously 
allowed and resulting from the quantities 
sold or delivered.’’® 

So also the Commission has held illegal 
quantity discounts based on the buyer's 
annual consumption of goods without regard 
to the quantities which he buys from any 
particular seller.® 

In determining whether a given sale is 
discriminatory, the net amount received by 
the seller for the goods is all important, 
and this means that all terms, discounts, and 
allowances for services and concessions of 
every character and description must be 
taken into consideration. Although the 
statute does not require that the terms of 
sale be identical in each case, yet if by 
means of the terms given, a price advan- 
tage is obtained, this would appear to violate 
the statute. 

Even though a transaction may appear to 
be profitable to the seller, if it involves dis- 
crimination, it is illegal. 


® Vol. 80, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 9559. 

‘Docket No. 3299, H. C. Brill Co., Inc. 

5 Address on price discrimination under 
the Robinson-Patman Act, by A. W. DeBirny, 
attorney, Chief Counsel’s Office, Federal 
Trade Commission, June 3, 1940, p. 3. 

* Address on price discrimination under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, by A. W. DeBirny, 
etc., p. 6. 

™Docket No. 3299, H. C. Brill Co., Inc. 
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As stated by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion: 

“It may be to respondent’s interest to 
favor large customers often doing a Nation- 
wide business; however the seller cannot re- 
gard his interests exclusively and must 
subordinate such interest to the requirement 
that his prices not reflect an unlawful dis- 
crimination.” * 

At the time the Robinson-Patman Act 
went into effect, some lawyers and others ap- 
parently felt that the act would benefit the 
chain stores by compelling sellers to pass on 
to the buyers every demonstrable saving at- 
tributable to their quantity purchases.’ This 
view is unfounded. 

Congressman Utterback, in discussing the 
Robinson-Patman bill, expressed the follow- 
ing opinion on this point: 

“The bill neither requires nor compels the 
granting of discriminations or differentials 
of any sort. It leaves any who wish to do so 
entirely free to sell to all at the same price 
regardless of the differences in cost, or to 
grant any differentials not in excess of such 
differences. It does not require the differen- 
tial, if granted, to be the arithmetical equiva- 
lent of the difference. It is sufficient that it 
does not exceed it.’”® 

In discussing this question, Richard P. 
Whiteley, Assistant Chief Counsel of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, has stated: 

“It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the passing on of savings is permissive, not 
mandatory, and those who would seek to cir- 
cumvent the statute by giving or receiving 
fictitious savings would do well to remember 
this, for paragraph (b) of the act provides 
that the Commission makes out a prima facie 
case merely by proving a discrimination, and 
the person shown to have given or received 
it must then justify his conduct. It may be 
broadly stated, however, that sellers who pass 
on to customers, and purchasers who receive 
bona-fide efficiency savings, computed by an 
honest and intelligent analysis of ccsts, have 
nothing to fear from paragraph (a) of the 
Robinson-Patman Act.” 

While the seller who grants a discrimina- 
tory price thereby violates the law, under sec- 
tion 2 (f) of the act the buyer is guilty of 
violating the statute only in case he knows 
that the price allowed him is discriminatory. 

t is on account of this fact that some large 
buyers require the concerns from whom they 
purchase to certify that the prices at which 
the goods are being sold are not discrimina- 
tory within the meaning of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Concerning this provision, Con- 
gressman Utterback stated, at the time of the 
passage of the bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

“The closing paragraph of the Clayton Act 
amendment, for which section 1 of this bill 
provides, makes equally liable the person who 
knowingly induces or receives a discrimina- 
tion in price prohibited by the amendment. 
This affords a valuable support to the manu- 
facturer in his efforts to abide by the intent 
and purpose of the bill. It makes it easier 
for him to resist the demand for sacrificial 
price cuts coming from mass buyer customers, 
since it enables him to charge them with 
knowledge of the illegality of the discount, 
and equal liability for it, by informing them 
that it is in excess of any differential which 
his difference in cost would justify as com- 
pared with his other customers. 

“This paragraph makes the buyer liable for 
knowingly inducing or receiving any discrimi- 
nation in price which is unlawful under the 


8Some comments on the Price Discrimina- 
tion Act, vol. X, University of Cincinnati Law 
Review, pp. 402, 410. 

®*Publication of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the Robinson-Patman Act, No- 
vember 1, 1938, p. 5. 

1 Address before American Trade Associa- 
tion executives, May 2, 1938. 
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first paragraph of the amendment. That ap- 
plies both to direct and indirect discrimina- 
tion; and where, for example, there is dis- 
crimination in terms of sale, or in allowances 
connected or related to the contract of sale, 
of such a character as to constitute or effect 
an indirect discrimination in price, the lia- 
bility for knowingly inducing or receiving 
such discrimination or allowance is clearly 
provided for under the later paragraph above 
referred to.” 4 

In all cases, in order for differences in prices 
of gocds to constitute a violation of the stat- 
ute, there must be a tendency to create a 
monopoly or to injuire competition.” 

CLASSIFYING CUSTOMERS 


Sellers are free, under the act, to distribute 
their goods in any manner that they may 
see fit, and may sell by mail, through sales- 
men, or through brokers or commission men. 
They may classify their customers, accord- 
ing to function, as wholesalers or jobbers, 
and retailers; and may, within reasonable 
limitations, accord to each class a special 
price or series of prices, although it may be 
that this was not fully appreciated at the 
time the statute was enacted. 

A case which dealt with the functional 
classification of customers should be of un- 
usual interest to you, since it involved county 
farm bureaus. County farm bureaus pur- 
chased seed innoculants at jobbers’ prices, less 
20 percent. They then sold to jobbers, to re- 
tailers, and to consumers on a functional- 
price basis. In holding the sales to the county 
farm bureaus violative of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, the Federal Trade Commission 
stated: 

“These county farm bureaus are direct com- 
petitors of independent retail merchants 
buying at higher prices. Where, in fact, 
jobbing services are rendered by State or 
county farm bureaus, nothing herein con- 
tained shall preclude jobber prices on that 
portion which is jobbed.” * 

The order of the Federal Trade Commission 
in this case is of particular significance in 
that it holds, in effect, that a jobber is en- 
titled to jobbers’ prices only on those goods 
which are distributed to dealers, and that the 
jobber should be required to pay the same 
purchase prices as a dealer on all goods sold 
to consumers. 

While this rule appears to be required by 
the terms of the statute, its application 
would appear to present perplexing problems, 
because neither the buyer nor the seiler is 
in a position to know with certainty at the 
time the goods are delivered what part of 
them wil! ultimately be sold to dealers and 
what part will be sold to consumers. In order 
to comply with the order of the Federal Trade 
Commission, it would appear necessary to 
have a final settlement of account at the end 
of the season based on the ultimate sales 
where the purchaser engages in both whole- 
saling and retailing. 

CHOOSING CUSTOMERS 


Under the statute you are free to select 
your own customers “in bona fide transac- 
tions and not in restraint of trade.” This 
means that ordinarily no one has a legal basis 
for complaint because a seller refuses to sell 
him goods; and, likewise, ordinarily it is im- 
material why a seller refuses to sell goods. 
In this connection Congressman Utterback 
said: 

“The bill contains the proviso already con- 
tained in the present Clayton Act permitting 
sellers to select their own customers in bona 











11 Vol. 80, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 9561. 

2 Docket No. 2935, Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corporation. 

143Some comments on the Price Discrimi- 
nation Act, vol. X, University of Cincinnati 
Law Review, pp. 402, 411. 

14 Docket No. 3265, The Urbana Labora- 
tories. 
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fide transactions and not in restraint of trade. 
This permits, however, the selection of cus- 
tomers and not the selection of what shall 
be sold to them. It is intended to protect 
the buyer against customers who are trouble- 
some in their methods or insecure in their 
credit. It does not permit the buye?, once 
he has accepted a customer, to refuse dis- 
criminatorily to sell to him particular dis- 
tinctions of quality, grade, or brand which 
the seller has set aside for exclusive sale at 
more favorable prices to selected customers 
in evasion of the purposes of this bill.” * 


CHANGING PRICES 


The law does not require a’ seller to ad- 
here to a schedule of prices throughout a 
season. On the other hand, the statute 
permits changes in prices due to changes in 
market conditions, and apparently to meet 
competition. Again, it permits changes in 
prices on account of “actual or imminent 
deterioration of perishable goods, obsoles- 
cence of seasonal goods, distress sales under 
court process, or sales in good faith in dis- 
continuance of business in the goods con- 
cerned.” 


ADVERTISED AND PRIVATE BRANDS 


Neither the Federal Trade Commission 
nor the courts have as yet passed directly 
on the question of whether a seller, distrib- 
uting goods of the same grade and quality 
under an advertised brand and under a 
private brands, is required to sell both at the 
same price. Inasmuch as the statute re- 
quires that goods of like grade and quality 
be sold at the same price, subject only to 
the differentials permitted by the statute, it 
would seem that where for instance a can- 
nery packs goods of the same grade and 
quality under both advertised and private 
brands, it is required to obtain the same 
price for the goods bearing the private 
brands as for those sold under the adver- 
tised brand. It might be that in a partic- 
ular case 1t would appear that there was 
no direct competition between the goods 
sold under the private brand and those sold 
under the advertised brand, in which event 
there would be a basis for holding that no 
discrimination affecting competition between 
buyers existed because of the difference in 
price. 

As illustrating the different views that 
may be taken concerning this subject, the 
following quotation is taken from an article 
appearing in the Cincinnati Law Review: ** 

“Prior to amendment, section 2 of the 
Slayton Act made unlawful discriminations 
in price between different purchasers of com- 
mcdities when the commodities were sold 
in any place under the jurisdiction of the 
United States and where the discrimination 
had certain proscribed effects. As amended, 
this section makes illegal discrimination in 
prices between different purchasers of com- 
modities of like grade and quality in such a 
situation. An attempt to add ‘brands’ to 
the phrase ‘grade and quality’ was rejected, 
and the Federal Trade Commission appar- 
ently considers that this rejection means 
that private brands of the same grade and 
quality as nationally advertised brands must 
be sold at the same price. This was un- 
doubtedly the attitude of the sponsors of 
the bill. Witnesses testifying at the hear- 
ing before the House committee said that 
this language made it mandatory for a manu- 
facturer to sell private branded merchandise 
at the same price as that charged for regu- 


lar branded goods, even though the distribu- 
tion of the latter might involve greater cost. 
Oiher witnesses said that the clause re- 


*% Vol. 80, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, p. 9560. 

%10 Cincinnati Law Review 430. The 
Scope of Federal Power Over Price Discrimi- 
nations, Edward M. Brown. See also 46 
Yale Law Joural 447, 473, The Robinson- 
Patman Act in Action. 








quired manufacturers to make private brands 
available to competing purchasers upon 
comparable terms. It is submitted that the 
latter view is the more reasonable. The 
first proviso allowing differentials which 
makes due allowance for difference in cost 
of manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting 
from the differing methods or quantities in 
which such commodities are sold or deliv- 
ered would seem to permit a manufacturer 
to sell a private branded article at a lower 
price than his standard branded product— 
even though of like grade and quality—if 
the differential is based on his increased sell- 
ing cost for advertising and distributing his 
standard branded products. If a manufac- 
turer makes a private brand for one custom- 
er, he may be required to make this service 
available to purchasers competing with that 
customer, but there seems to be nothing in 
the language of the act to require him to 
sell to the competitor the standard branded 
product at the same price where there is a 
demonstrable difference in selling costs.” 

Even if it is assumed that a seller may 
sell goods under private brands at lower prices 
than like goods are sold under advertised 
brands, there still remains the perplexing 
problem of determining the amount of the 
differential. I am inclined to feel that an 
impartial analysis of individual cases would 
not reveal any substantial savings as a basis 
for the differential. If it is assumed that 
advertising is profitable because it increases 
volume and thus reduces manufacturing and 
selling costs, then it would ordinarily appear 
that an allowance on the nonadvertised goods 
equal to the advertising costs would mean 
that the nonadvertised goods would be re- 
ceiving the benefits of advertising that is 
refiected in reduced manufacturing costs 
without bearing their just share of this ex- 
pense. However, as previously indicated, the 
express language of the statute and its legis- 
lative history afford compelling reasons for 
concluding that private brands must bear 
the same prices as advertised brands of goods 
of the same grade and quality. 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION ALLOWANCES 


If a seller follows the practice of making 
allowances for advertising and for promo- 
tional expenses such allowances must be made 
available to all competing buyers on propor- 
tionally equal terms. 

STATUS OF COOPERATIVES 

While section 4 of the statute provides 
that— 

“Nothing in this act shall prevent a cooper- 
ative association from returning to its mem- 
bers, producers, or consumers the whole, or 
any part of, the net earnings or surplus re- 
sulting from its trading operations, in pro- 
portion to their purchases or sales from, to, 
or through the association.” 
this section does not in any way exempt 
cooperative associations from the terms and 
conditions of the statute. 

In Quality Bakers of America against Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in which some 70 
wholesale bakeries had organized a coopera- 
tive buying agency which received brokerage 
fees on purchases made for its members, the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit stated that this section “does 
not authorize cooperative associations to en- 
gage in the practices forbidden by section 
2 (c) of the act [the brokerage section] nor 
except them from its provisions.” ” 

In this connection, Congressman Utterback 
said: “There is nothing in last section of 
the bill that distinguishes cooperatives, either 
favorably or unfavorably, from other agencies 
in the streams of production and trade, so far 
as concerns their dealings with others.”!* 


Quality Bakers of America v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 114 F. (2d) 393. 

48 Publication of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the Robinson-Patman Act, No- 
vember 1, 1938, p. 30. 
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BROKERAGE 


Under the statute, the only persons en- 
titled to be paid brokerage are those per- 
sons who function independently as bro- 
kers. A buyer may not receive, either directly 
or through a subsidiary, brokerage fees or 
allowances in lieu thereof from the seller on 
purchases of goods, even though some services 
may be rendered by the buyer in connection 
with their sale.” This was established in the 
case involving the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., in which the cease and desist order of the 
Commission was upheld by the courts. Wil- 
liam T. Kelley, chief counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission, said: 

“In the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
case, it appeared that prior to the Robinson- 
Patman Act A. & P. had accepted brokerage 
on many of its purchases made through fleld 
buying agents employed by it on a salary 
basis. After the act became effective, A. & P. 
instructed these agents to accept no more 
brokerage, but to make their purchases for 
the company on one of two bases: 

“First. To buy at net prices reflecting a de- 
duction from the seller’s regular price to other 
customers of an amount equivalent to the 
brokerage customarily paid by the seller on 
such sales. For example, if a seller were 
selling a commodity at a price of $1 and 
paying his brokers 5 percent, A. & P.’s field 
buyers purchased at 95 cents net. 

“Second. If unable to purchase on a net 
basis, A. & P.'s field buyers were instructed to 
execute with sellers a so-called quantity dis- 
count agreement, whereby sellers agreed to 
pay A. & P. monthly, as a so-called ‘quantity 
discount,’ an amount equivalent to the bro- 
kerage customarily paid by sellers to their 
brokers on the quantity of commodities pur- 
chased by A. & P. 

“The Commission held that in buying com- 
modities at net prices and in receiving the 
quantity discounts referred to, A. & P. had 
accepted allowances and discounts in lieu of 
brokerage in violation of paragraph (c) of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. A cease and desist 
order was therefore issued.” *° 

If a broker is acting for and on behalf of 
buyers, he may not collect brokerage from 
sellers and then pass this brokerage on to his 
clients.“ Any doubts that may have once 
existed regarding the construction to be placed 
on the brokerage section of the statute have 
now been dispelled. 


COST ACCOUNTING 


Just as the Federal income tax resulted in 
a vast improvement in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting systems, it may well be that the 
Robinson-Patman Act will lead to more ac- 
curate systems of cost accounting. This is 
so for the reason that you may only grant 
such differentials in prices as are justified 
by differences in costs. Consequently, if you 
want to be sure that your price differentials 
are legal, it will be necessary that your costs 
be accurately computed. In this connection 
it should be pointed out that if your goods 
are not packed to order there will be no basis 
for making any manufacturing allowances on 
quantity purchases since each case will pre- 
sumably cost the same as every other case of 
the same kind, grade, and quality. Of course, 
you may make allowance for any actual sav- 
ings in marketing and delivery other than 
brokerage or allowances in lieu thereof. 
Where goods are produced to order in large 


2 Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company v. 
Federal Trade Commission, 106 F. (2d) 
667; Quality Bakers of America v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 114 F. (2d) 393. 

2 The Federal Trade Commission and the 
Robinson-Patman Act, April 19, 1939. 

“4 Biddle Purchasing Company v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 96 F. (2d) 687; Oliver 
Brothers v. Federal Trade Commission, 102 
F. (2d) 763; Webb Crawford v. Federal 


Trade Commission, 109 F, (2d) 268. 








quantities, however, there may be demon- 
strable manufacturing savings. 

The importance of an accurate knowl- 
edge of costs cannot be overemphasized; no 
doubt sales are frequently made by sellers in 
ignorance of their actual costs which wou'd 
not be made if the sellers knew how unde- 
sirable and unprofitable these sales really 
were. 

In figuring cost differentials you should 
have in mind that each customer must bear 
his share of all items of expense. Suppose 
a@ plant has sold 70 percent of its output at 
prices based on 70-percent operations which 
are computed to yield a 3-percent profit, 
after meeting all overhead expenses. A 
large buyer offers a price for a large quan- 
tity of the remaining stock which will cover 
all costs of manufacturing and a 3-percent 
profit but which is insufficient to take care 
of the 10-percent overhead charge. The 
seller figures that since the previous sales 
have taken care of the season’s overhead it 
will be to his elvantage to make the sale 
and realize the 3-percent profit. However, 
this would ordinarily be a violation of the 
act since each customer is required to pay 
a fair share of all expenses. In discussing 
price difference under circumstances like 
those just outlined, Congressman Utterback 
said: 

“Such a difference cannot be claimed on 
the basis of a difference in cost in the seller's 
entire business with and without the pur- 
chases of the customer in question. If his 
purchases so increase the seller’s volume as 
to make possible a reduction in unit cost 
upon his entire business, other customers are 
entitled to share also in the benefit of that 
reduction. The differential granted a par- 
ticular customer must be traceable to some 
difference between him and other particular 


customers, either in the quantities pur- 
chased by them or in the methods by which 
they are purchased or their delivery 
taken.” * 


In computing all cost differentials, the 
direct and indirect effects of granting the 
differential should be considered. Savings 
which appear actual may upon analysis 
prove to be illusory. For example, a large 
buyer requests that his order be filled at 
regular prices, less an allowance of 10 cents 
for cases, cans, and labels which he proposes 
to furnish, and which would cost the packer 
the amount requested as an allowance. At 
first glance, it would appear that you would 
be justified in accepting this offer. How- 
ever, by reason of the fact that this will 
reduce the amount of your purchases of 
cases, cans, and labels, you may have to 
pay at the rate of 11 cents per case for 
them, in order to take care of your other 
customers. Under these circumstances, an 
acceptance of the offer might be a viola- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act, but in 
any event it would not be consistent with 
sound business practices. 

Perhaps in certain cases you may have an 
opportunity to obtain large orders from a 
big operator by making only those price dif- 
ferentials which represent actual savings in 
costs. If such a sale will be detrimental to 
well-established small trade or the general 
welfare of your business, it may be to your 
advantage to decline the business. As pre- 
viously explained, you are not required to 
pass on to the buyer any savings arising 
from the buyers’ patronage if you do not 
choose to do so. Your business interests 
would seem to require that you afford rea- 
sonable protection in this regard to your 
loyal and well-established trade. A _ sale 
which may show a profit in a given season’s 
operations may be the cause of less profit- 
able operations next year. The granting of 
price differentials even though they are per- 


22'Vol. 80, CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, p. 9559. 
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missible under the Robinson-Patman Act 
may have an indirect demoralizing effect 
upon the future of your business. 

Finally, if you have any doubts about the 
legality of a price differential you should de- 
cline to make it. This will be compara- 
tively easy since you can honestly refuse to 
execute the certificate which many large 
buyers are requiring, or you may frankly state 
that ii: your opinion the acceptance of the 
order might involve a violation of law. 


DISTRIBUTING METHODS 


One of the large chains has concluded that 
it is to its advantage to buy as much as pos- 
sible from canners who do not employ bro- 
kers, and other large buyers are endeavoring 
to effect savings by offering to perform cer- 
tain services for themselves, such as ware- 
housing and delivery, which have previously 
been performed by the sellers. Before 
changing any of your marketing and dis- 
tributing methods and practices in response 
to the suggestion of buyers, you would do 
well to take into account not only the actual 
transactions in question, but the effect of 
a change of policy with respect to these par- 
ticular customers on the remainder of your 
business. Changes should be made only 
after you have demonstrated to your entire 
satisfaction that no disadvantage will result 
from a change in your business policies and 
practices. 

Much that has been written on the Robin- 
son-Patman Act reflects the viewpoint of 
the large buyer and endeavors to point out 
the limits to which buying power may be 
exerted, without violating the act. This is 
entirely understandable, since it is to be ex- 
pected that these large buying organizations 
will leave no stone unturned in attempting 
to obtain their goods most advantageously. 
If they find it to their interest to pack and 
can food products, it is fair to assume that 
they will do so, just as they now operate 
dairies and bakeries, and roast their own 
coffee. While it is to the interest of the 
buyer to obtain the largest possible price 
differentials, the competent seller tries to get 
the full price for his goods, and makes only 
such concessions from his regular prices as 
he feels are necessary to produce a satis- 
tactory volume of business. Ordinarily, 
price concessions arise from no desire of the 
seller, but result from buying pressure ex- 
erted on the seller by the large buyer. 

Marketing experts seem to agree that in 
distributing goods, it is unwise to “put all of 
your eggs in one basket,” and that an effi- 
cient marketer strives to obtain as wide a 
distribution as possible for his goods and 
to avoid having any one customer take too 
large a percentage of his output. It is 
sometimes said that if any one customer is 
taking more of a concern’s output than it 
would be able to dispose of elsewhere with- 
out a loss, if the account were lost, too 
much of that concern’s output is being sold 
to that customer. 

Some concerns which produce goods of ex- 
ceptional quality which are well and favor- 
ably known to the consuming public, and 
which command a premium, are able to sell 
their goods to all buyers—large or small—at 
one and the same price and terms. Perhaps 
some of your cooperative canneries are doing 
likewise. 

I am sure that you are all desirous of con- 
forming to the provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, but of course you have the fur- 
ther desire to process and market the prcd- 
ucts of your members to the best possible 
advantage. Buyers are adjusting their buy- 
ing practices to the end that they may ob- 
tain every possible buying advantage con- 
sistent with the act. I am sure that you are 
closely scrutinizing your marketing methcds 
and selling practices so that you may comply 
with the law and render the maximum serv- 
ice to your members. 
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It is, of course, possible, under the act, to 
lower prices by producing cheaper and in- 
ferior products to increase your business with 
some buyers. On the other hand, a manu- 
facturing and merchandising principle which 
is generaily recognized is that one who re- 
fuses to cheapen his products to obtain busi- 
ness and steadfastly maintains their quality 
and integrity has the greatest independence 
in marketing them, and the best chances of 
building and maintaining a permanent busi- 
ness. 

I believe that many farmers’ cooperative 
associations are proceeding on this principle 
because many of them are leaders in the 
preparing and marketing of quality products. 

Entirely aside from the elimination of 
acts and practices prohibited by the law, 
it may very well be that the Robinson- 
Patman Act, in focusing attention upon dis- 
tributing and marketing problems, will lead 
to sounder and more efficient marketing 
methods and practices. 

It should be noted that the Robinson- 
Patman Act contains provisions applicable 
to both sellers and buyers, which prescribe 
criminal penalties for acts and transactions 
similar to those prohibited by the civil pro- 
visions of the act. The enforcement of the 
criminal provisions of the statute are vested 
in the Department of Justice. It should 
also be noted that those who are damaged 
by violations of the Robinson-Patman Act 
may bring an action to recover treble dam- 
ages from the parties who have engaged in 
violating the law. Time does not permit 
of a detailed discussion of these phases of 
the act. 

Much has been accomplished during the 
past 4 years by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the courts in construing the stat- 
ute and in making its meaning clear; and 
in eliminating the practices condemned by 
the law. While much remains to be done in 
interpreting the law, I feel confident you 
will agree that the efficient work of the 
Federal Trade Commission in administering 
the Robinson-Patman Act has been condu- 
cive to improved selling and distributing 
practices. 











































































































America First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HON. A. H. STONE, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE MISSISSIPPI STATE TAX 


COMMISSION, PUBLISHED IN THE 
STAPLE COTTON REVIEW, JANUARY 
1941, GREENWOOD, MISS. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave granted, I extend my re- 
marks by including the following article 
by Hon. A. H. Stone, chairman of the 
Mississippi State Tax Commission, and 
one of the leading citizens and outstand- 
ing statesmen of the Scuth, which article 
was published in the Staple Cotton Re- 


Louisiana Farmers Protective Union, 
Inc., v. Great Atiantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, 31 F. Supp. 483. 
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view, January 1941 number, the official 

organ of the Staple Cotton Cooperative 

Association, Greenwood, Miss., to wit: 
AMERICA FIRST 


“If we desire to avoid insult, we must be 
able to repel it; if we desire to secure peace, 
it must be known that we are at all times 
ready for war. * * * Yet an addition 
even to these supplies (of armaments) can- 
not with prudence be neglected, as it would 
leave nothing to the uncertainty of procur- 
ing of warlike apparatus in the moment of 
public danger.”—-George Washington, to Con- 
gress, December 3, 1793. 

“With the British power and Navy com- 
bined with ours, we have nothing to fear 
from the rest of the world; and in the great 
struggle of the epoch between liberty and 
despotism, we owe it to ourselves to sustain 
the former.”—James Madison to Thomas Jef- 
ferson, November 1, 1823. 

“But the war in which the present proposi- 
tion might engage us, should that be its con- 
sequence, is not her war, but ours.”—-Thomas 
Jefferson to President Monroe, October 24, 
1823. 

The precedents, parallels, and analogies of 
history may be mere matters of interest and 
entertainment to the student or the dilet- 
tante, or they may be filled with practical 
significance for the statesman and the man 
of affairs. One difference between the states- 
man and the politician is the former’s knowl- 
edge of history and his ability to make prac- 
tical use and application of its lessons and 
teachings to the problems of government and 
statecraft. 

The tragic drama which in Europe under 
Hitler is still unfolding toward its unpre- 
dictable climax, had its counterpart in the 
Napoleonic domination of the same country 
during the first decade and a half of the 
nineteenth century. The situation which 
confronts those in positions of authority and 
responsibility in our Government today, as 
well as the citizens of this Nation as a 
whole, is strongly suggestive of that which 
challenged the administration of James Mon- 
roe, and the people of America, in 1823—a 
century and a quarter ago. Whether or not 
our people recognize and profit by these 
analogies, is another story. It is nonethe- 
less a fact that Hitler’s aping of Napoleon 
Bonaparte is not a matter to be dismissed as 
a mere psychopathic aberration. It is not 
for nothing that only yesterday, amid pomp 
and circumstance and mystic rites, Hitler him- 
self ordered and supervised the removal of 
the ashes of Napoleon's only son, the little 
King of Rome, from their long resting place 
in Austria to the tomb of the dead conqueror 
of Europe, the Corsican dreamer of imperial 
power and dominion. It is not for nothing 
that Hitler has himself visited that same 
tomb many times, almost as an act of worship. 

If we call the roll of Napoleon’s conquests, 
from Austria to Spain, from 1804 to 1808, the 
roster makes Hitler’s present subjugations 
seem puny by comparison, save only in the 
one aspect of physical destructiveness. And 
compare the conditions in the conquered 
countries in the wake of Napoleon’s victories 


with the conditions which exist behind 
Hitler’s invasions. In his political history of 
modern Europe, Hayes thus sums up Na- 





poleon’s position after his defeat of Alexander 
of Russia, and the resulting Treaty of Tilsit: 

“The year that followed Tilsit may be taken 
as marking the height of Napoleon’s career. 
The Corsican adventurer was Emperor of a 
France that extended from the Po to the 
North Sea, from the Pyrenees and the Papal 
States to the Rhine, a France united, patri- 
otic, and in enjoyment of many of the fruits 
of the revolution. He was King of an Italy 
that embraced the fertile valley of the Po 
and the ancient possessions of Venice; and 
that was administered by a viceroy, his stepson 
and heir-apparent, Eugene Beauharnais. The 
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Pope was his friend and ally. His brother 
Joseph governed the kingdom of Naples. His 
brother Louis and his stepdaughter Hortense 
were King and Queen of Holland. His sister 
Elise was princess of the diminutive state of 
Lucca. The Kings of Spain and Denmark 
were his admirers, and the Czar of Russia now 
called him friend and brother. A restored 
Poland was a recruiting station for his army. 
Prussia and Austria had become second- or 
third-rate powers, and French influence once 
more predominated in the Germanies.” 

It was in this situation that Napoleon con- 
ceived the idea of his continental system for 
bottling up England, by preventing the im- 
portation of English goods into any country 
of Europe. Again quoting from Hayes: 

“If he could prevent the importation of 
British goods into the continent, he would 
deprive his rivals of the chief markets for their 
products, ruin British manufacturers, throw 
thousands of British workingmen out of em- 
ployment, create such hard times in the 
British Islands that the mass of the people 
would rise against their government and com- 
pel it to make peace with him on his own 
terms; in a word, he would ruin British com- 
merce and industry and then secure an ad- 
vantageous peace.” 

Because they would not agree to his “con- 
tinental system,” but wished to continue 
trade relations with England, Napoleon took 
possession of both Portugal and Spain and 
made his brother Joseph king of the latter 
country. 

Hitler is said to possess a mass of Napo- 
leonic literature, on which he feeds his hero 
worship and whets his appetite for Napo- 
leonic rivalry. He apes Napoleon in spirit, 
as he boasts that when he has finished with 
England, the half-American Churchill will 
have been driven from power by his own 
people, and that ancient Empire, the mother 
country of America, will beg on bended knees 
for such terms as he may deign to give. What 
Napoleon proposed to do by economic pres- 
sure applied through force of arms, his pres- 
ent successor and imitator is trying to do by 
means more modern and more in keeping with 
his barbarian proclivities. But it was against 
England that Napoleon finally failed. It was 
an English general who was in command at 
Waterloo. It was on an English ship that 
Napoleon made his last journey to the exile 
of St. Helena. 

From the close of the American Revolution 
to the downfall of Napoleon, this country 
was constantly, directly and indirectly, in- 
volved in the inextricable confusion of Euro- 
pean wars, politics, intrigue, diplomacy, and 
commerce. There is not now, never has been, 
and in the very nature of things there never 
can be any such thing as national isolation. 
China tried in vain to isolate herself behind 
a wall which was at the time, and still re- 
mains, the most stupendous achievement of 
physical construction ever executed by the 
hand of man. Little Switzerland is subjected 
to the invasion, at their convenience, of the 
airplanes of any of the belligerents in the 
present war. The messages and papers of our 
Presidents, from George Washington through 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe to 
the present day, testify to the inevitable con- 
tact and friction between our Government 
and all the governments of Europe, both in 
times of war and in times of peace. 

In 1806 Napoleon issued the so-called Berlin 
decree, which declared a blockade of Engiand 
and which vitally affected every country trad- 
ing with her. The United States replied with 
the Embargo and Nonintercourse Acts of 1807 
and 1809. When today Hitler and Mussolini 
tell America that if she does certain things 
on the high seas, or in the waters that wash 
the shores of Ireland, she will do so at her 
peril, it is no more than has been done during 
every war which has been waged in Europe 
since American independence was won at 
Yorktown. 

In his discussion of some of the funda- 





mentals of the Monroe Doctrine, J. R. Clark 
illustrates this proposition: 

As already outlined, the relationships be- 
tween ourselves and the European belliger- 
ents had been strained almost to the break- 
ing by the Berlin decrees, the Milan decrees, 
and the orders in council, and on our own 
part by the Embargo and Nonintercourse Acts. 
The diplomatic situation had become acute 
between the United States and Great Britain 
by the refusal of the latter to go forward 
with the adjustment (of pending difficulties) 
negotiated by her Minister, Mr. Erskine, as 
also by the attitude of her Minister, Mr. 
Jackson, known as Copenhagen Jackson be- 
cause of the part he played in the affair be- 
tween Great Britain and Denmark in 1807. 
In his message to Congress President Madi- 
son gave as the reasons for recommending 
@ declaration of war with Great Britain, 
the impressments of American citizens, the 
violation of American posts, the practice of 
paper blockades, and the orders in council. 
war was declared June 18, 1812. 

The sale of Louisiana to America by Na- 
poleon, in 1803, was directly related to the 
schemes and machinations in which he was 
then engaged for remaking the map of 
Europe. Ready cash for the execution of his 
plans was one of the controlling considera= 
tions. Another was his belief that by this 
transaction he was building up a commercial 
and military rival to England. In all of 
these European plots and counterplots the 
United States was either wittingly or unwit- 
tingly concerned. Washington, Adams, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, all warned against involve- 
ment in European affairs; but to little pur- 
Pose, in face of inexorable conditions and 
events. And always the countries to the 
south of us and the European possessions in 
this hemisphere, both insular and conti- 
nental, were stakes or pawns in these Euro- 
pean broils. Clark refers to the “repercus- 
sions in the West Indies,” resulting from the 
chaotic condition of Europe, which led Con- 
gress to adopt the following resolution, on 
January 15, 1811: 

“Taking into view the peculiar situation of 
Spain, and of her American provinces; and 
considering the influence which the destiny 
of the territory adjoining the southern border 
of the United States may have upon their 
security, tranquillity, and commerce: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the existing crisis, cannot, without serious 
inquietude, see any part of the said terri- 
tory pass into the hands of any foreign 
powers; and that a due regard to their own 
safety compels them to provide, under cer- 
tain contingencies, for the temporary occu- 
pation of the said territory; they, at the 
same time, declare that the said territory 
shall, in their hands, remain subject to fu- 
ture negotiations.” Also in 1811, Congress 
authorized the President to take possession 
of west Florida, to keep it from being taken 
over by England. 

There is magic in the words which Congress 
used in the above preamble: “Security, tran- 
quillity, and commerce.” They embrace the 
substance of everything for which govern- 
ments are ordained and established among 
men, for which wars are fought, for which 
navies are built and armies maintained, for 
which canals are dug and money coined, for 
which treaties are made and kept, or made 
and broken, as the case may be. The same 
words serve the ends and purposes of all 
nations, whether honestly or dishonestly 
used. In the case of our own country, we like 
to believe that we have invoked them hon- 
estly, or aS nearly so as has been humanly 
possible, throughout our history. And now 
their use confronts us again; teday, in face 
of the world of Eurcpe and Asia aflame; we 
ourselves grown rich and fat, self-indulgent, 








and self-satisfied; tied by commerce and 
business and investment to all the nations 
of the earth yet smugly boasting of our in- 
dependence and our isolation; for a hundred 
years blindly hugging the delusion of the 
protection of the two great oceans which 
wash our shores, as if ships could sail in but 
one direction and the oceans’ only shores 
were ours. 

“Security, tranquillity, and commerce.” 
Neither is worth much without the other 
two. Taken together, they constitute a 
priceless, blood-bought heritage, which we 
have received from our fathers and which it 
is our duty to defend and to pass on unim- 
paired to those who come after us. This 
responsibility has been recognized, and the 
corresponding authority has been asserted, at 
every stage of our national history on every 
occasion and in every event in which our 
security, tranquility, and commerce have 
been attacked or jeopardized. The cutstand- 
ing occasion in our history is, of course, that 
of the announcement of the Monroe Doctrine, 
December 2, 1823. 

The fundamental basis of justification of 
this doctrine is that the security, tranquillity, 
and commerce of this country must not be 
subjected to the threat of European attack, 
which would necessarily be involved in Eur- 
opean interference in the affairs of the coun- 
tries of Central or South America, or of 
American Islands, near or remote. These 
fundamental considerations have been grad- 
ually but consistently developed, as a definite 
American policy of self-protection, as evi- 
denced, for example, in the resolutions of 
Congress of 1811, above referred to. But the 
actual occasion of their concrete statement 
was tied into the immediate European situa- 
tion, and was responsive to it and to English 
suggestion. Secretary Olney, in his elaborate 
discussion of the Monroe Doctrine, in connec- 
tion with the Venezuelan boundary dispute, 
says: 

“Its pronouncement by the Monroe admin- 
istration at that particular time was unques- 
tionably due to the inspiration of Great Brit- 
ain, who at once gave to it an open and un- 
qualified adhesion which has never been with- 
drawn. But the rule was decided upon and 
formulated by the Monroe administration as 
a distinctively American doctrine of great im- 
port to the safety and welfare of the United 
States, after the most careful consideration 
by a Cabinet which numbered among its 
members John Quincy Adams, Calhoun, 
Crawford, and Wirt, and which, before acting, 
took both Jefferson and Madison into its coun- 
sels. Its promulgation was received with 
acclaim by the entire people of the country 
irrespective of party.” 

Before concluding this fragmentary discus- 
sion, it may be worth while to inquire into 
the reasons and considerations which influ- 
enced and controlled the decision of the 
great Americans whose names Secretary Ol- 
ney gives, in taking the solemn and momen- 
tous step of warning the European world 
to keep out of the affairs of the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. What weight 
should their words now have with us, their 
descendants; of what value are their coun- 
sels to the situation which confronts their 
country today, as it once more faces a war- 
torn Europe, a century and a quarter after 
they reached and announced their own con- 
clusions to the Europe and the world with 
which they then had to deal? 

Napoleon had conquered Europe, even 
though his second invasion of Russia, in 
1812, had failed. England had finally de- 
feated him, just as thus far England has 
defeated Hitler’s efforts to conquer her. Fol- 
lowing the close of the Napoleonic wars, Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria, or, more correctly, 
the rulers of those countries, formed what 
they were pleased to designate the holy alli- 
ance. The ostensible purpose of this com- 
bination, into which practically all of Europe 
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was drawn, was to assure peace and to pro- 
mote the Christian religion. Thomes Jeffer- 
son referred to it as the “unholy alliance.” 
One of its objectives was the reconquest of 
the revolted Spanish American colonies, os- 
tensibly for Spain, but in reality for France, 
which was then waging war on Spain. It is 
also clear that France had definite intentions 
as to strengthening her own position in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

It was generally believed that she would 
u.e her war on Spain as a pretext for aggres- 
sive action and claims against the Spanish 
colonies in America, whether the latter had 
revolted or not. The affairs of South and 
Spanish America were of general concern to 
both France and Spain, as well as to the 
Portuguese and others. And every move that 
was made or contemplated in this connection 
was in immediate contravention of our inter- 
ests, as affecting, directly or indirectly, our 
security, tranquillity, and commerce. In this 
posture of affairs, England was the only 
friend which this country had in Europe, the 
only country between which and the United 
States there existed a mutuality of interests, 
a community of governmental ideas and 
ideals, to say nothing of the possession of a 
common mother tongue. 

It was in August 1823 that Mr. Canning, 
English foreign minister, initiated the dis- 
cussions with the American minister, Richard 
Rush, which resulted in the proposals upon 
which the Monroe Doctrine was predicated. 
In one of Mr. Canning’s notes to our minister, 
he writes: “Is not the moment come when 
our governments might understand each 
other as to the Spanish-American colonies? 
And if we can arrive at such an understand- 
ing, would it not be expedient for ourselves, 
and beneficial for all the world, that the 
principles of it should be clearly settled and 
plainly avowed?” He then declared his belief 
that it was impossible for Spain to recover 
her American colonies, and that while Eng- 
land wanted none of them herself she would 
object to their acquisition by any other power. 
With France’s Spanish war in mind, he added 
this statement: 

“If there be any European power which 
cherishes other projects, which looks to a 
forcible enterprise for reducing the colonies 
to subjugation, on the behalf or in the name 
of Spain, or which meditates the acquisi- 
tion of any part of them to itself, by 
cession or by conquest, such a declaration 
on the part of your government and ours 
would be at once the most effectual and 
the least offensive mode of intimat- 
ing our joint disapprobation of such proj- 
ects. . * * Nothing could be more 
gratifying to me than to join with you in 
such a work, and I am persuaded there has 
seldom, in the history of the world, occurred 
an opportunity when so small an effort of 
two friendly governments might produce so 
unequivocal a good, and prevent such ex- 
tensive calamities.” 

And there is no way to estimate the effect 
upon the peace of the world today of a 
joint declaration by these same two gov- 
ernments, could it have been made in time. 

Our minister replied to Mr. Canning that 
the Government of the United States, hav- 
ing recognized the independence of the for- 
mer Spanish Colonies, was anxious that the 
same recognition be accorded them by 
European powers, and particularly by Great 
Britain. He added that the United States 
“would regard as highly unjust and fruitful 
of disastrous consequences any attempt on 
the part of any European power to take 
possession of them by conquest, or by ces- 
sion, or on any ground or pretext what- 
ever.” 

It should be kept in mind that all such 
expressions, declarations, and resolutions of 
Congress as we are referring to were prior to 
the announcement of the Monroe Doctrine. 
They demonstrate beyond any shadow of 
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doubt or controversy the fact that American 
statesmen, with the support of the American 
people, have from time immemorial resented 
and considered any sort of European inter- 
ference in the affairs of this hemisphere as 
hostile to our interests, and as filled with 
destructive possibilities to our security, tran- 
quillity, and commerce. The particular time 
or circumstance is immaterial, nor is the form 
of such interference a matter of so much con- 
cern. It is the fact of the hostile action or 
threat which we have always challenged, 
whether in 1790 or 1811 or 1822 or 1864 or 
1894 or in 1940. And, with few exceptions, 
such as boundary troubles with Russia in 
the ivorthwest and with England over Ca- 
nadian lines, these manifestations have been 
in connection with South America, Central 
America, or Mexico. The interest which we 
have in recent years so keenly shown in the 
affairs of these other American republics pos- 
sesses no element of novelty. It goes back 
well over 125 years and is probably as acute 
today as at any other time in the long history 
of our relations with these Spanish- and 
Portuguese-speaking countries. When Ger- 
man influence is sufficient in a country which 
borders Panama on the south to cause dis- 
crimination against this Government in the 
matter of landing fields for American planes, 
within gun range of the Panama Canal, we 
need not flatter ourselves that our Spanish- 
American troubles and problems are over. 
With certain eventualities in Europe realized, 
they may easily have just begun. 

Returning to our minister to England, Mr. 
Rush, we find that on August 23, 1823, he 
dispatched to President Monroe’s Secretary 
of State, John Quincy Adams, the full text 
of Mr. Canning’s note of August 20, and of 
his own reply of August 23, from each of 
which we have already quoted. The papers 
sent by Mr. Rush from London on August 
23, 1823, were not received at Washington 
until October 9. President Monroe, on Oc- 
tober 17, sent the letters to Mr. Jefferson, 
with the request that he forward them to 
Mr. Madison. Jefferson replied on October 24 
and Madison on the 30th. 

There are some striking passages in this 
correspondence—passages which shed light 
on the relationships of the two great English- 
speaking nations, as the meaning and signifi- 
cance of these relations were then regarded, 
understood, and judged by American states- 
men closest to the scene. In Monroe’s let- 
ter to Jefferson, referring to the matter of our 
keeping out of European affairs, he asks: 
“If a case can exist in which a sound maxim 
may and ought to be departed from, is not 
the present instance precisely that case? 
Has not the epoch arrived when Great Brit- 
ain must take her stand, either on the side 
of the monarchs of Europe or of the United 
States, and, in consequence, either in favor 
of despotism or of liberty; and may it not be 
presumed that, aware of that necessity, her 
Government has seized on the present occur- 
rence as that which it deems the most suit- 
able to announce and mark the commence- 
ment of that career?” 

There is something familiarly modern and 
suggestive in this century-and-a-quarter old 
reference by Mr. Monroe to Great Britain’s 
choice between liberty and despotism. But 
the choice, this time, is more momentous 
than before, and fraught with even greater 




















































































consequences, and it is to be made by 
America instead of Great Britain. 

Jefferson did not hesitate, nor did he mince 
matters, in advising Monroe as to his atti- 
tude on the British proposals. He wrote: 
“The question presented by the letters you 
have sent me is the most momentous which 
has ever been offered to my contemplation 
since that of independence. That made us 

; a nation; this sets our compass and points 
the course which we are to steer through the 
ocean of time opening on us. And never 

| could we embark upon it under circumstances 
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more auspicious. * * * While the last 
[Europe] is laboring to become the domicile 
of despotism, our endeavor should surely be to 
make our hemisphere that of freedom. One 
nation, most of all, could disturb us in this 
pursuit; she now offers to lead, aid, and ac- 
company us in it. By acceding to her propo- 
sition, we detach her from the bands, bring 
her mighty weight into the scale of free gov- 
ernment, and emancipate a continent at one 
stroke, which might otherwise linger long 
in doubt and difficulty. Great Britain is the 
nation which can do us the most harm of 
any one, or all on earth; and with her on 
our side we need not fear the whole world. 
With her, then, we should most sedulously 
cherish a cordial friendship; and nothing 
would tend more to knit our affections than 
to be fighting once more side by side in the 
same cause. Not that I would purchase even 
her amity at the price of taking part in her 
wars. But the war in which the present 
proposition might engage us, should that be 
its consequence, is not her war but ours.” 

After commenting on the combined 
strength of the two nations, Mr. Jefferson 
adds: “Nor is the occasion to be slighted 
which this proposition offers of declaring our 
protest against the atrocious violations of 
the rights of nations by the interference of 
any one in the internal affairs of another, 
so flagitiously begun by Bonaparte, and now 
continued by the equally lawless alliance 
calling itself holy.” 

This was not an Anglomaniac speaking. 
It was not a member of some early nine- 
teenth century Cliveden set. This was not 
a worshipper of titles and royalty. This was 
the same Thomas Jefferson who drew the in- 
dictment of George III in the immortal lan- 
guage of the Declaration of Independence. 
And now again he was carefully weighing his 
words, and taking full account of the possible 
consequences of the action which he was 
urging. He did not halt, even at the pros- 
pect of war, but advised Monroe to take the 
matter up with Congress, “as it may lead 
to war, the declaration of which requires an 
act of Congress.” In the light of his own 
words, there is no room for doubt as to 
where the patron saint of American democ- 
racy would stand, in face of the crisis which 
confronts America and the world at this 
present hour. 

Regardless of our thoughts or theories as 
to a policy of isolation, the practical fact 
is that the whole history of America com- 
mits this Nation to the cause of liberty and 
democracy, even to extreme action, where 
commitment to the abstract principle might 
lead naturally to such a result. We have 
seen Jefferson’s position, even when he 
thought that war might follow the course 
he advocated. Certainly James Madison was 
mever accused of being a warmonger, and 
certainly he was no lover of England. The 
War of 1812 was known as “James Madison’s 
War.” He had recommended to Congress 
the declaration of war against England. His 
family occupied the Executive Mansion when 
the British burned it and the Capitol, after 
the disgraceful rout of American troops at 
Bladensburg. His reply to President Monroe 
was tinged with criticism of England, as 
might have been expected. But he was 
wholeheartedly in agreement with Jefferson 
as to the British proposal. He wrote: 

“It is particularly sortunate that the policy 
of Great Britain, though guided by calcula- 
tions different from ours, has presented a 
cooperation for an object the same as ours. 
With that cooperation we have nothing to 
fear from the rest of Europe, and with it the 
best assurance of success to our laudible 
views.” And note this language: “There 
ought not, therefore, to be any backwardness, 
I think, in meeting her in the way she has 
proposed, keeping in view, of course, the 
spirit and forms of the Constitution in every 
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step taken in the road to war, which must 
be the last step if those short of war should 
be without avail.” He said further: “Our 
cooperation is due to ourselves and to the 
world; and whilst it must insure success in 
the event of an appeal to force, it doubles 
the chance of success without that appeal.” 

In writing to Jefferson on November 1, 
1823, Madison referred as follows to his own 
letter to President Monroe: “I have expressed 
to him my concurrence in the policy of meet- 
ing the advances of the British Government, 
having an eye to the forms of our Constitu- 
tion in every step in the road to war. With 
the British power and navy combined with 
our own, we have nothing to fear from the 
rest of the world; and in the great struggle of 
the epoch between liberty and despotism, we 
owe it to ourselves to sustain the former, in 
this hemisphere at least. I have even sug- 
gested an invitation to the British Govern- 
ment to join in applying the small effort for 
so much good to the French invasion of 
Spain and to make Greece an object of some 
such favorable attention.” 

There is no note of hesitation, appease- 
ment, isolationism, or fear in Mr. Madison’s 
discussion of the relation of America to the 
problems of democracy and despotism, 
whether presented in the abstract or as in- 
volving the eventuality of war. He speaks 
of our cooperation with England as some- 
thing due to ourselves and to the world, “in 
the great struggle between liberty and des- 
potism.” There is no question that both 
Jefferson and Madison, as well as Monroe, 
were taking the large view of the matter; 
that the cause of liberty and democracy in 
North and South America was linked with 
the cause of liberty and democracy, as 
against despotism, in Europe and through- 
out the world. In principle, there is nothing 
new in this aspect of the present situation. 


Mr. Monroe had an able Cabinet; John 
Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, was Secre- 
tary of State; John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, Secretary of War; William H. Craw- 
ford, of Georgia, Secretary of the Treasury; 
William Wirt, of Virginia, Attorney General; 
John McLean, of Ohio, Postmaster General; 
Samuel L. Southard, of New Jersey, Secretary 
of the Navy. The Cabinet expressed varying 
estimates of the necessity for immediately 
favorable action on the Canning proposal, but 
they all supported Monroe in his position. 
Secretary Adams did not believe that the 
Holy Alliance intended ultimately to attack 
the United States. Calhoun differed with this 
view and thought that they “had an ulti- 
mate eye to us; that they would, if not re- 
sisted, subdue South America * * * 
violent parties would arise in this couztry, 
one for and one against them, and we would 
have to fight upon our own shores for our 
own institutions.” 

These references and observations are not 
submitted in any argumentative spirit. The 
editor of the Review is not a member of any 
committee having any connection with any 
movement for or against closer cooperation 
with England, or with any other form of 
propaganda. Like most Americans who have 
studied American and English origins, in- 
stitutions, and government, he knows that 
certain great underlying principles are funda- 
mentally common to both countries. He 
knows that notwithstanding the Revolution, 
the War of 1812, the Alabama claims, the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute, the Sackville 
West incident—notwithstanding a thousand 
and one items of controversy between us— 
the possession of the same mother tongue, 
the possession of the King James Bible, the 
heritage of all the literature in the English 
language, from Chaucer and Shakespeare 
down to the present day, that these common 
possessions more than offset the balance the 
other way. 


Thomas Jefferson did not indict the Eng- 
lish people or the English system of govern- 
ment in the Declaration of Independence. 
He indicted an English king—and one partic- 
ular king, a German, at that. But he also 
wrote: “How much would contribute to the 
happiness of these two nations a brotherly 
emulation in doing good to each other, rather 
than the mutual vituperations so unneces- 
sarily and unjustifiably sometimes indulged 
in by each. No two peoples on earth can so 
much help or hurt each other.” 

The controlling relations between the two 
countries are grounded on something even 
more fundamental than a common language, 
with all of its implications. It goes back 700 
years to Magna Carta in England and 150 
years to our own Bill of Rights. It embraces 
all that both nations and both peoples know 
of liberty under law, of representative as- 
sembly, of trial by jury, of self-government, 
of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of religion. It embraces every- 
thing which separates and differentiates lib- 
erty and despotism, as patterns of national 
life, whether in 1823 or in 1940. 

The situation in which we now find our- 
selves is worth whatever it may cost, if we 
are wise enough to learn and apply the les- 
sons which it holds. There is no such thing 
as peace on earth which is not based on 
either sufferance or power. For the larger 
nations of the world the price of peace today 
is what it was in George Washington's time, 
and in every other period of the world’s 
history. His warning words were true in 
1783, and they are true today: “If we would 
avoid insult, we must be able to repel it. 
If we desire to secure peace, it must be 
known that we are at all times ready for 
war.” 

And in this present crisis the words of 
another great Virginian come down to us 
through more than a hundred years: “In 
the great struggle of the epoch between lib- 
erty and despotism, we owe it to ourselves 
to sustain the former, in this hemisphere 
at least.” The surest means to this end is 
to keep all European wars in Europe, and 
thereby avoid the consequence which Cal- 
houn feared, of having to “fight for our 
own institutions upon our own shores.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address deliy- 
ered over the radio this afternoon by my 
colleague from Texas, Hon. RicHarp M, 
KLEBERG: 

My countrymen, the executive and the leg- 
islative branches of our Government, and 
you, the people from whom all of its just 
powers come, are charged in this momentous 
hour with a responsibility which is hereto- 
fore unparalleled in the annals of the history 
of mankind. 
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Prior to, during, and subsequent to, 1776 
A. D., God-given reason exemplified and 
put to use by our forefathers, coupled with 
high courage and amazing fortitude and 
self-control brought to us the Government 
of the United States and enabled us to 
justly claim citizenship in this, our country. 

Again, as in 1776, after functioning as a 
Government of the United States for over 
150 years, we are face to face with a con- 
dition which calls for the exercise of our 
extreme best in reason, fortitude, self-con- 
trol, and tolerant invincible patriotism and 
faith in our common God. He has willed 
this major test of our capacity in this great- 
est of all deliberative forums and representa- 
tive democracies. If we can but subjugate 
those inner distracting and destructive 
human prejudices and frailties, we can and 
will discharge this, our major obligation in 
all time. 

We are charged today with putting forth 
our dead level best in the accomplishment cf 
certain major objectives: First, in the ex- 
ercise of the first law of nations—national 
defense and preservation—we are called to 
exercise our duty of first magnitude; second, 
in preparation to perform this task, it is our 
earnest prayer that we may perform this 
duty, and, at the same time, maintain peace 
in our homeland and thus avoid the de- 
structive ravages of the God of War. 

From times remote, when man’s existence 
was first noted on earth, history has it that 
man has made war. Man has always made 
war in its broader sense against inanimate 
objects, other forms of life, cold, hunger, 
thirst, and, in short, everything that has re- 
sisted his will to live. It has been man’s lot 
to be forced to struggle for existence; and 
because of his frailties he has also been forced 
to war with his fellows, with other men, and 
other groups of men. 

Tragically, down through the ages has come 
a historical indictment and conviction of 
man. Despite his God-given reason, he has 
submitted to the god of war as a one-judge 
court the settlement of his differences with 
his feilows. For instance, I submit this evi- 
dence: From 1496 B. C. to our present year, 
A. D. 1941, a period of 3,437 years, there have 
been but 227 years of peace on earth—over 
14 years of war for every year of peace. World 
War I, for the purpose of “making the world 
safe for democracy” and end all wars, came 
to its close in 1918. From that date to this 
there has not been 1 single year when one 
or more wars, revolts, or revolutions were not 
transpiring at one or more places in the 
world. 

The war raging in Europe today is the most 
portentous and ominous war of all time. 
This war is likewise the most unreasonable, 
unholy, and vicious in both origin and char- 
acter that has ever befallen man. 

And, so today, if we love our Ged and 
country, and if we have faith in them, we 
must conduct ourselves in accordance with 
today’s tragic and vital demand upon us. 
Our considerations, deliberations, and con- 
clusions should, and must, if we are to suc- 
ceed, be divested, as nearly as possible, of 
reactions from human frailties, such as pas- 
sion, hate, partisanship, selfishness, and 
cowardice. We must indulge in cold, dis- 
passionate facts and crystal-clear reason if 
we expect answers to the prayers of our 
countrymen. Our statements must be tem- 
perate at all times. We must jealously 
guard against ignorant, selfish, and careless 
effulgence. In short, we must be the kind 
of men who can establish by these means 
the right to maintain our priceless liberty 
and freedom which came to us at the same 
time with our God-given lives, and from the 
same source. We must be tolerant of our 
fellows. We must forget and forgive the 
hasty, heated, and careless words spoken in 
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the early stages of the discussion of the 
so-called lend-lease bill which is now before 
us. We must unalterably know and be con- 
vinced that H. R. 1776 has called us together 
for action to maintain those priceless things 
which we acquired in 1776. To the con- 
trary, and all other things, thoughts, and 
words, notwithstanding, this is the sacred 
American truth. Our cause is even greater 
today than it was in that unforgettable and 
inimitable year. Upon our success depends 
not only our own and our country’s future, 
but the future of Christian civilization and 
man’s freedom and priceless liberty. The 
leading spirit of the aggressors bent on 
world conquest is a man of little faith, as 
proven by his past, and the immediate pres- 
ent. He knows no God and fears no God, 
and follows no God save only the insensate 
lust for power over man, 


In conclusion, may I say that we are in a 
veritable Gethsemane. The first battle 
which we must win is with and against our- 
selves and our inner frailties. We must 
realize that the major possible and most 
immediate benefits that we can expect from 
our legislative action is first the uplifting 
and sustaining of the morale of the great, 
God fearing and Christian people, and aims 
of Great Britain. Second, the inevitable 
bringing home to the people in arms that 
followed the godless leader of oppression 
the depressing and unalterable conviction 
that the United States of America is op- 
posed to their cause. The greatest effective- 
ness can only be attained by maximum 
proof of our unanimity in this matter. The 
more nearly unanimous our vote, the greater 
our service to our God and country. H. R. 
1776 purposes, God willing, to prevent our 
involvement in war by sustaining courageous 
British arms and their cause for God and 
country which is likewise our motivating in- 
fluence. Every known fact in the entire 
world picture as, up to date, presents in- 
exorably the fact that if Britain falls we will 
be next to be assailed. I do not believe that 
the German people hove forgotten either 
our entry into the last World War nor the ef- 
fectiveness of our arms. No one can make 
me believe that Hitler would pleasurably 
entertain thoughts of our direct participa- 
tion in this war. Likewise, I am convinced 
that the valiant Greeks and the oppressed 
people of those countries prostituted and 
robbed of their rights and freedom by the 
mad lust and might of German arms can 
fail to be overjoyed by the expression of our 
united purpose to extend the Christian hand 
of aid to them through Great Britain. A 
calm dispassionate analysis of the facts can- 
not fail to convince, I feel sure, the unalter- 
able truth of that great American slogan: 
“In time of peace, prepare for war.” This is 
my view of it. This is the demand of today. 
This is the purpose of H. R. 1776. No one 
can deny the likewise inexorable truth that 
we are stronger while Britain lives and her 
navy floats the sea under the English flag. 
For us to fail in this critical hour to show 
indisputable acceptance of this most visible 
truth, would, in all candor, in my best judg- 
ment, be an invitation to German arms to 
come on, we are here for the taking. The 
impact of our failure on this occasion to aid 
Great Britain to the full extent of our ability, 
save direct participation, in the war, would, 
of course, have the directly opposite effect 
of our unanimous vote for H. R. 1776. It 
would break England's mighty heart. It 
would be a complete refutation, not only of 
H. R. 1776, but of the spirit of 1776. It 
would be tantamount to declaration of the 
failure of our faith in God and country and 
our conviction that we have something here 
worth fighting for and yes, worth dying for. 
We would disclaim the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day, my friend the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, whose stanch patriotism, sturdy 
courage, and great ability have no 
warmer admirer than myself, asked me 
a rhetorical question, Did not I know 
that the Monroe Doctrine had been con- 
ceived and born because the then Gov- 
ernment of the United States feared 
Great Britain’s purpose to dominate this 
hemisphere, and that the doctrine was 
set up as a shield against Britain. 

At the time several gentlemen were 
anxious to get the floor, my own time was 
ending, and I could no more than tell him 
an emphatic “No.” But I believe this 
House will find the actual details of the 
origin of the doctrine not only interesting 
historically but definitely pertinent to the 
immediate situation we now confront. 

It is quite true that the Monroe Doc- 
trine was conceived to fend off an over= 
seas menace to the freedom of the nations 
of the Americas. But the menace came 
not from Britain but from the absolute 
monarchies of the continent of Europe. 

Here is the history of it. As soon as 
Waterloo wrote “finis” to Napoleon’s pre- 
view of a Hitler world, another despotism 
undertook to govern the globe. This was 
a league of absolute monarchs, organized 
by Czar Alexander I ane given the title 
of the Holy Alliance. Its purpose was 
to extirpate the vicious principle of de- 
mocracy wherever it existed. 

To Russia Alexander quickly added 
Austria, then the chief fraction of the 
holy Roman Empire; Prussia, whose king 
had promised his people a constitutional 
monarchy but now took back his word; 
France under Louis XVIII, a Bourbon, of 
which family it has well been said that 
they never learned and they never for- 
got; and Spain, whose weak and despotic 
ruler Ferdinand was a Bourbon, too. The 
holy alliance set out to make the world 
safe for despots. By 1821 it boldly de- 
clared that any changes in government 
“ought only to emanate from the free 
will of those whom God has rendered 
responsible for power’—God talks only 
to despots and these are responsible only 
to God. 

By that time Spain was having trouble 
with her colonies and Bolivar had the 
torch of liberty aflame in the Americas. 
The next year revolution broke out in 
Spain itself. Louis XVIII promptly 
gathered an army of 100,000, stamped it 
out, and put his cousin back on the 
throne. But Ferdinand wanted more— 
he wanted his colonial treasures back 
again. So the holy alliance began plan- 
ning a war effort to this end. 
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It sought to enlist the English, but that 
Government would not join in war 
against the infant American republics, 
The Cabinet, and particularly the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, George 
Canning, were much perturbed. 

In August 1823 he learned that the 
Holy Alliance was about to summon a 
Congress of the Powers to set up the ex- 
peditionary force. 

On September 18 Canning sent for 
Richard Rush, the Minister of the 
United States, and proposed to him that 
the two countries take a common course 
to stop this threat. 

Let the two countries issue either a 
joint or simultaneous declaration that 
they would resist any attempt from out- 
side to reconquer, shift title to territory 
in the Americas. 

Naturally the American Government 
had been interested in the South Ameri- 
can Republics succeeding and apprehen- 
sive of the looming Holy Alliance threat. 
When Rush’s dispatch reached Washing- 
ton, it became the subject of active study. 
James Monroe was in the latter part of 
his second term as President, and John 
Quincy Adams was his Secretary of State. 
They wanted to embrace the scheme. 
Madison sent Russia’s dispatch to that 
wise and far-seeing counselor, Thomas 
Jefferson, then in retirement on his be- 
loved little hill near Charlottsville. On 
October 24, Jefferson responded with 
vigorous endorsement, 

This proposal, he wrote “sets the com- 
pass and points the course which we are 
to steer through the ocean of time open- 
ing on us.” While Europe “is laboring to 
become the domicile of despotism, our 
endeavor should surely be to make our 
hemisphere that of freedom. One nation 
most of all, could disturb us in this pur- 
suit; she now offers to lead, aid, and ac- 
company us in it.” In other words, it 
would permit the United States to “eman- 
cipate a continent at one stroke.” 


Great Britain is the Nation— 


Jefferson went on— 
which can do us the most harm of anyone, 
or all on earth; and with her on our side 
we need not fear the whole world. * * * 
Nothing would tend more to knit our affec- 
tions than to be fighting once more side by 
side in the same cause. 


Jefferson did not seek a war, but if one 
came over this issue it would be not her 
war but ours. Therefore, the Executive 
should encourage the British Government 
to a continuation in the disposition. 

And President Monroe did encourage 
it. The result was his incorporation in 
his message to the Congress that Decem- 
ber of the statement which promptly be- 
came famous as the Monroe Doctrine. 

Furthermore, when the message reach- 
ed London, the British Government ex- 
pressed its pleasure. A little later 
Canning proudly told the Commons that 
“T called the New World into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old.” 

Thus we see that, a century and a quar- 
ter ago, Britain was prepared to be a first 
line of defense against a thrust at 
America from the despotism of the day. 
Perhaps history does not repeat itself, 
but sometimes it comes awfully close to 
doing so. 


This statement has been checked and 
approved by an eminent historian with 
whom I have a fortunate acquaintance. 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Mark Sullivan, appearing in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post: 

[Frem the Washington Post of February 6, 
1941 


UNDERSTANDING AIMS 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
ADVOCATES LOAN TO BRITAIN 


A well-informed and able Member of Con- 
gress, and of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, is Republican JoHN M. Vorys, 
of Ohio. In a colloquy on the radio he was 
asked by Commentator Fulton Lewis, Jr., how 
many Republicans opposed aid to Britain. 
Mr. Vorys replied that in his judgment not 
one Member of the House, of either party, 
opposes aid to Britain. He added that all 
the debate has to do with, is the form of the 
help. 

This answer, made off-hand in an informal 
radio colloquy, may possibly be extreme. It 
is possible that a very small number of Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, on principle, op- 
pose help to Britain in any form. But as a 
picture of Congress as a whole, Mr. Vory’s 
answer was correct. Congress favors help to 
Britain. Congress is going to give help to 
Britain. About the form of the help, there 
are many shadings of opinion. About the 
particular form of help prescribed in the 
pending bill, there is much and serious disa- 
greement. 

If this condition—the unanimity of inten- 
tion to help Britain—is understood, public 
understanding of the whole situation will be 
clarified. For the fragments of debate and 
testimony, necessarily brief, which appear in 
newspaper dispatches and headlines, may lead 
the country to assume there is substantial 
opposition to helping Britain in any way. 
Such an assumption would mislead the coun- 
try, mislead Britain, and mislead Herr Hitler. 

The practically unanimous determination 
to help Britain is accompanied by one quali- 
fication—and the qualification is as nearly 
unanimous as the determination. The 
qualification is that the help given Britain 
must be “short of war.” As universally in- 
terpreted, “short of war’ means that the 
armed forces of the United States shall not 
participate in the fighting. This qualifica- 
tion has been made repeatedly by President 
Roosevelt, by Republican candidate Willkie, 
by formal declarations of both parties and 
their leaders. This qualification is con- 
sciously and continuously in the mind of 
Congress. We may some time change our 
minds about this—just as we are now chang- 
ing our minds about the qualification we put 
into law in November 1939, which said that 
Britain could get no help from America ex- 


cept by paying cash for it. For the present, 
“short of war” is a fixed qualification to the 
help we are now preparing to give Britain. 

Accepting this qualification, the problem 
before the administration and Congress is 
simple, though not without difficulty. The 
problem is how to put the legislation to help 
Britain into a form which would command 
support as nearly universal as the purpose 
to help Britain commands. How to write a 
bill which will be passed by a majority so 
overwhelming that it will be notice to the 
world (including Herr Hitler) of the corre- 
sponding overwhelming American determina- 
tion to help Britain. To put it the other 
way round, the problem is how to write a 
bill which will encounter the mininrum of 
disagreement. 

All the possible forms of help, all the 
proposed alternatives to the present bill and 
the bill itself, all the amendments and dis- 
agreements, come roughly down to two. One 
is the present bill. The other is to give Brit- 
ain cash or credit, make her a loan, or give 
her a gift. This would merely undo the 
limitation we enacted in November 1939. It 
would release Britain from paying cash. With 
this limitation removed Britain would con- 
tinue to get war material from America as 
she has got it in the past—by buying it from 
American manufacturers (and by getting 
some from our Government by a kind of 
trade arrangement, as she got the 50 destroy- 
ers in exchange for naval bases). With a 
bill merely making a loan to Britain, every- 
thing would go on as it now goes on. If the 
administration were willing to put the meas- 
ure in this form, it would get the support of 
practically all who oppose the existing meas- 
ure. The administration would be able to 
show the world a unified America favoring 
help to Britain. 

The opposition in Congress to the present 
bill will continu? so long as the present bill 
continues. This opposition is an opposition 
to the fundamental principle and mechanism 
of the bill. What the present bill does is to 
substitute the President, in place of Britain, 
as buyer of supplies. By the present bill, 
Congress would make an immense amount of 
money available to the President. With this 
money, the President would buy supplies, or 
make them in Government arsenals. The 
supplies thus acquired the President would 
turn over to Britain, or to such other country 
as he wishes, in such quantities and on such 
terms as he wishes. Opponents of the present 
bill feel that it would put upon the President 
of the United States an immense discretion 
and responsibility, which would continue for 
the duration of the war, and which would 
amount to participation in the conduct of 
the war. 
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Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following letter from the 
New York Times for today: 
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[From the New York Times of February 6, 
1941] 


“SHORT OF WAR” MEANS WAR—ISSUE SEEN AS 
PEACE OR WAR-—BELIEF THAT WE CAN AID 
ALLIES WITHOUT CONFLICT REGARDED AS DE- 
LUSION 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

It seems to me that the recent Gallup sur- 
vey showing that 70 percent of those ques- 
tioned believed that aid to the Allies contrib- 
utes to keeping the United States out of war 
deserves more than passing attention. This 
fundamental belief of the American people 
helps to explain what seems to some of us 
two contradictory wishes of our public: (1) 
to remain at peace and (2) to aid the Allies. 

There can be no doubt that the public 
wants both to remain at peace and to aid 
the Allies. The appeal to defend America 
by aiding the Allies has therefore attracted 
their support. 

If, on the other hand, the desire to stay out 
of war -is incompatible with the desire to aid 
the Allies, the Nation is being deluded. It is 
extremely difficult for me to imagine how a 
neutral can expect to help one of two bel- 
ligerents without himself becoming a bellig- 
erent. Those who want to go to war have 
some very good reasons for their stand, and 
I have the highest respect for them. I admire 
their sincerity and intellectual integrity. 
They face the issue for what it is—one of 
peace or war. That is the question before 
the American people. 

My cbjection here is not against going to 
war but rather against the way in which we 
are getting into the war. As The Economist 
of London pointed out on July 6, 1940, it isa 
delusion on the part of the American people 
to suppose that hostile acts can stop short of 
war. “For example,” says The Economist, 
“there is the almost universal qualification 
that aid must stop ‘short of war’; that is the 
delusion that afflicted many here (England) 
who paid lip service to collective security— 
the delusion that hostile acts can be taken 
with limited liability. Or there is the deter- 
mination of Americans that, even if they are 
dragged into war, they will not send an army 
to Europe.” 

In times like the present it is extremely 
dificult for any of us to be sure of our opin- 
ions. If we are going to be honest with our- 
selves, we are going to admit that on the 
issue of war or peace we may be wrong. But 
on the basis of common sense we owe it to 
ourselves to at least recognize the issue and, 
as The Economist has suggested, to stop de- 
luding ourselves into believing that there is 
any such thing as “aid short of war.” It 
means war, and if we prefer peace to war, we 
had better give up a course which is leading us 
into war. If we prefer aid to the Allies to 
peace, let us, frankly say so and start to fight 
our own battles. 

PHILIP G. NELSON. 


NEw York, February 4, 1941. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, here in 
the House we have listened to many 





speeches; we have read many articles on 
the question of what America should do 
at the present time. 

Columnists like Dorothy Thompson, 
Walter Lippman, and others, who repre- 
sent no one; who are professional writers, 
writing for pay; who are responsible to 
no one; who are all too often merely 
word factories, turning out at so much 
per word or line their own or borrowed 
views, might do well to read now and 
then a letter from the home folks, who 
send us here and to whom we are re- 
sponsible. 

Three letters, typical of the mail which 
I receive, are here inserted. Not more 
than two out of a hundred who have 
written me favor the passage of the so- 
called lend-lease bill. 

The letters are as follows: 


BANGoR, MICH., 
February 3, 1941. 
Congressman CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
Fourth District, Michigan. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Two articles from the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD have come in my mail 
box, and an answer was requested in regard 
to how we felt about the lend-lease bill, 
1776. Well, what I say and what I would do 
wouldn’t amount to much, for I understand 
bill 1776 will pass anyway. But it is an 
opportunity for me to blow it out of my 
system. I am 100 percent against bill 1776. 
When I marched down the road after World 
War No. 1 we were always told that we didn’t 
win the war, but the English won the war; 
so I say let them win it now. 

Another point I look at is, they never paid 
a dollar of their part to the United States, 
and they won't pay any of this part either. 
We gave them the past war debt owed us, 
or at least we will have to give it to them 
before we get through. 

I believe in unions in their place, for 20 
years ago I belonged to the machinists’ union. 

I have a nephew that had to leave his posi- 
tion as baritone musician with Ringling Bros. 
Circus to go to the draft army for $1.25 per 
day, and his salary with the circus with $200 
and expenses. Now, if these boys can work 
for what the Army pays, then it is about time 
that the Government tell these strikers what 
they can do; and it is no worse for these 
strikers working on defense orders to give a 
little than the boy that is forced to leave a 
good lucrative position for $1 per day. 

When I was drafted into World War No. 1 
I was working on Government work. My 
salary was $9 per day. I never got my job 
back when I came back from France; and 
now I am knocked out and can only farm 
because someone else does the work; and I 
think the farm a gooc place to stay if it would 
just pay out. 

I am not kicking on my service in the 
World War; very proud of it, instead. But I 
do say that those strikers should be forced 
to let strikes alone, same as our draftees have 
to. They have no alternative. And if the 
Government can build a law to draft an army 
they can also draft union strikers; and in 
case they can’t, just call on a few of us old 
World War Number Ones and, even though 
we are only half men, we still may be able to 
do some convincing yet. I have expected the 
American Legion to say something about 
these strikes. But they are no good either, 
for if they can’t or won’t help their own 
members they are not likely to back up de- 
fense strikes either. I am a member of the 
Legion, but I seldom go, for I don’t like their 
attitude about this war lend and lease and 
a lot of other things. 

I can’t understand why such men as Colonel 
Lindbergh is called to tell something he never 
was in or knows nothing about, such as war. 
He is a good flyer, and I am a good engineer 
and machinist and a fair farmer; but in all 
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his talks I never have heard him say any- 
thing yet. Therefore, why not ask a man 
to report that has had war experience? 

When England asks for all we have got 
to give, that is a big event. But if a few ol 
us World War No. 1 ask for a little we are 
Treasure raiders and are unpatriotic. I be- 
lieve in a big Army and Navy and to stay 
right here in the United States, and one 
that will scare Hitler to even think of com- 
ing here. But if the United States will keep 
some of our defense goods here we won't 
need any help from anyone else. But we 
never can reach that goal by strikes slowing 
progress up. We have plenty of want here 
at home without giving all to a country 
that don’t care a snap for us or keeps any 
promises. 

The more free hand to England the sooner 
War No. 2 will be a reality; and I might say 
it is a reality except men. I consider we are 
at war now. For if all goes to England that 
is asked of the United States, then war is 
inevitable just as War No. 1. Letting all 
our armaments go abroad is no way to safe- 
guard this country. I was in sight of Berlin 
in War No. 1. God pity us that we let the 
chance slip to hang the American flag there 
then, to save the trouble now, which is 
going to be done sooner or later under the 
road we are taking. 

And to allow some of these Communist 
leaders to stay here in the United States. 
If I did one little thing I would pay. But 
they can do as they please and still stay 
here. Can you blame an ex-American World 
War veteran for taking the stand I believe 
in? But I understand why nothing much 
is done about strikes, for the General Motors 
strike at Flint a few years ago is the daddy 
of them now. 

This country has spent billions on relief 
and P. W. A. that never made a return 
dollar. And still millions need work. All 
right; turn into the gunboat and airplane 
business and make so many of all of them 
that if a canary bird tries to fly through 
them he will lose his wings. And no blow- 
ing Hitler will ever attempt invading this 
country; and if he does, we will be here 
ready with a receiving committee to wel- 
come him. Might just as well make guns 
for bread and butter as to hoe out weeds 
along the road that thrive on the hoe culti- 
vation; should of been making guns last 8 
years. 

I don’t believe in any such powers as 
bill 1776 gives to one man. 

If I had two neighbors that wanted to 
fight I wouldn’t help either one, and if I 
helped one I would help both. I will stay 
in my own yard and let them fight. But if 
they come over in my yard, then it will be 
just too bad. And that is what I think of 
helping England. And only to keep our own 
nose clean. By so doing we can build our 
own Nation to safety. I don’t know if this 
letter amounts to a pinch to you. But it is 
off my chest, and I feel better. But it is the 
way I think, and you are my Congressman 
to use your good judgment on bill 1776. 
That bill needs a few good amendments. 

Yours very truly, 





Bancor, MIcH. 


Dowaciac, MIcH., January 30, 1941. 
Mr. CLARE HOFFMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. HorrMman: Until now we silent 
Americans have stood by and listened, view- 
ing the war in Europe with an impartial 
eye. But with the turn of events in the 
Capital, for the first time in my life I raise 
my voice in protest, and hope that you, our 
Representative, will heed and hear it, and 
fight for us as you have never fought before. 

I’m a farmer with five children, all Amer- 
icans, in the third generation. We know 
no other country and owe no other country 
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allegiance. Our hearts and souls are here 
with roots buried deeply, and I think we 
have a right to be heard. 

Lincoln and Washington wanted it so. 
What happens in Europe is no concern of 
ours, but we are concerned in what happens 
in America, our America. In arriving at 
our decision we looked at the past, the 
great teacher, experience. At last we are 
taking sides, not one European country 
versus another, but America versus Europe. 
Our mind is clear, even as the minds of 
those who wrote the Monroe Doctrine. It 
was written to be consulted in a time like 
this. To keep the path and decisions of 
our trusted executives straight, for America 
unaffected by foreign propaganda. It is 
being warped and twisted to fit patterns 
designed in Europe, which it will never fit. 
Oh, we are a deluded American people. 
When we elect men to office we presume 
they are 100-percent Americans. But now 
we wonder. There could be no doubt, no 
hesitancy, no fear in the course of our first 
Presidents. They did not double-cross, sell 
out their people, their country. We need 
have no worry for our future if we had 
real heart-and-soul Americans in Congress, 
in the Senate, or as our President. 

As events are shaping their course we see 
now that our leaders are British—looking 
after English welfare. 

Yes; those same English whose tyranny 
drove our ancestors over here. Those same 
men who levied taxes in the days of the Bos- 
ton Tea Party—who incited the Indians to 
scalp our pioneers. Those same redcoats who 
tried to bluff our farmers at Lexington. Those 


same Tories who sold us out long ago. And 
if that’s history, this isn’t. Every day we 
are paying their debt for the last war. And 


these warmongers and Tories of 1941 are get- 
ting ready to saddle the bill for this war on 
the people of the United States again. We 
can’t pay it, but what do the Simon Legrees 
of England care? 

What good was their promise, their word 
of honor to us in the war of 1917? 

What good to France a few months ago? 
To Norway? Belgium? The Finns? Show 
me one thing they ever did for any country 
out of sympathy or charity. They tell us 
they fight for democracy. Is that why Mr. 
Gandhi starves himself? Is that why her 
former ally, Italy, is fighting her? She always 
looks after England i100 percent. How in 
God’s name can anyone believe her envoys? 
Why can’t she be kept out of our Capitol, 
to let our statesmen solve our own problems? 
How do we know these British helpers in the 
Senate and House are not being paid also by 
England? 

How can we help being sold out? Is Eng- 
land already controlling our welfare, our 
destiny or are we just pawns and another 
English colony? Does the President think 
we are children or imbeciles? Please, Mr. 
Horrman, fight for us. We pray that God 
may give you the strength, the courage, the 
health, and the will and heart to defend the 
cause of America. Our fate is in the hands 
of a few real Americans. Long after you and 
I and the President have gone, our helpless 
youngsters will pay for the Tory acts of the 
present. Don’t stop fighting. We are once 
again the farmers at Lexington. Yes; Lind- 
bergh and a lot more of us are the rebels of 
old but Americans at heart. No interest in 
gold or profits, just peace and love of our 
children, the good earth, and our country 
the way Lincoln wanted it, not the way 
Churchill wants it. Think of our boys who 
lie in Europe now who died in vain. Must 
we repeat this tragedy? Through the errors 
of dim-wits who can see naught but money, 
must a whole nation be sacrificed? Must we 
follow Europe’s footsteps? God forbid. What 
right have a few insane men to put to death 
thousands of healthy lives, and spread misery 
and suffering to millions more? Wouldn’t 
it be kinder to snuff out the lives of our 
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children now than to know they will suffer 
for years? 

Fight to your last breath, my friend, and 
God bless you. 








Dowagiac, Mich. 


Berrien Sprincs, MIcH. 

Dear Mr. HorrMan: We all have become 
keenly interested in the affairs of our Gov- 
ernment and in our Representatives. We 
get a fairly clear picture via radio of what is 
going on, and we should be able to arrive at 
intelligent conclusions. 

All my life (and my father before me) I 
have been a staunch Republican. I served 
nearly 2 years in the last war, including 14 
months with the A. E. F. My son will be 21 
next June, and I expect him to do his duty 
for his country, and he is willing to do so. 

With all my heart I would like to see peace 
for all nations, but I cannot conceive of a 
peace in which the dictators would have a 
word. No promise they could give would be 
possible to believe. My country is inextri- 
cably bound up in the affairs of the world, 
and we must play our part fearlessly. 

I say with genuine regret that I have come 
to feel that my Republican Party is opposing 
bill 1776, as it has opposed other legislation, 
purely for political reasons. I am ashamed to 
think that they are not courageous enough to 
be honest with themselves. The great ma- 
jority of Republican speakers and writers have 
expressed themselves in favor of all possible 
aid to England. How can we give all aid if 
we are afraid or if we will put party above 
our country? 

Ever since 1932 the Republican Party has 
been crying “dictator” against our President 
until it has become meaningless to most of us 
because even a certain Republican high-rank- 
ing legislator has told me that most of the 
things that have been done in the past 8 
years have been good but that the Republican 
Party could better administer them, and the 
evidence does not lead us to believe that we 
are in any danger of dictatorship. 

I believe my country will be doomed to 
perpetual warfare if England goes down, and 
as one of your constituents I speak out in 
favor of the bill and urge the utmost speed 
in passing it. 

Faithfully yours, 





St. Lawrence Seaway Project 
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OF 


HON. PIUS L. SCHWERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD 
OF SUPERVISORS OF ERIE COUNTY, 
STATE OF NEW YORE 





Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Board of Supervisors of 
Erie County, State of New York: 


Whereas the Erie County Board of Super- 
visors has gone on record as being opposed 
to the St. Lawrence seaway project because 
of its destructive effect on the economy of 
Erie County and the Nation at large; and 

Whereas this board of supervisors believes 
that during this national emergency all labor 
and material resources of the country should 





be dedicated to the defense preparations of 
our Nation; and 

Whereas huge quantities of material, labor, 
and equipment, tremendous sums of money 
and services of technicians whose talents and 
experience are precious to our country’s de- 
fense effort, would be seriously diverted from 
our defense efforts by any action of the Con- 
gress of the United States leading to the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway; and 

Whereas the project could serve no useful 
purpose in the present world crisis, because 
it would require at least 5 years to complete 
the power section of the plan, and from 6 
to 8 years for the seaway portion if imme- 
diately undertaken by both the United States 
and Canada: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this board of supervisors of 
Erie County urges the legislators of the State 
of New York to formally declare, by appropri- 
ate resolution of the New York State Senate 
and Assembly, their opposition to the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the Erie County 
Board of Supervisors be, and hereby is, in- 
structed to forward copies of this resolution 
to the President, Members of Congress, the 
Governor, and members of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, and to the boards of 
supervisors of all counties within the State 
of New York, with the request that these 
honorable bodies take like action immediately. 

Cart E. SENTZ. 





Hitler the Gangster 
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ARTICLE BY L. C. HALL 





Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following article by L. C. 
Hall, editor of the Wareham (Mass.) 
Courier: 

HITLER, THE GANGSTER 
(By L. C. Hall, editor, Wareham Courier) 


The United States developed the gangster, 
the wolf who leads a pack against the pos- 
sessors, the “have nots” who prey upon the 
“haves.” Did Hitler get his inspiration from 
them? Did he note how they seemed to be 
a@ power beyond the law? Was he envious cf 
their success and did he dream of becoming 
a supergangster greater than they, with the 
world for his field and greed-inspired Ger- 
mans to implement the power of his ambi- 
tions? 

Hitler, the beer-hall talker, found his 
listeners in the lowest dregs of society. He 
whetted their appetites by telling them that 
they could have what others had by ganging 
together and taking it away from them. He 
preached class consciousness by exciting 
their racial pride and whipped it up by giv- 
ing them something to hate—those of other 
races and all who had authority over them. 

Like Satan he took them to a high moun- 
tain and showed them all the good things 
of the earth and they accepted his plan 
and went forth to loot. 

He defied the legislature of his country, 
made fun of it and condemned it for the 
foolish discussions which went on in its hall, 
where everything was debated but little was 
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done. He called upon his gangs to defy au- 
thority, to drive the talkers out of power, and 
to rule the country through an organization 
much similar to our Ku Klux Klan. He in- 
stigated a reign of terror implemented by 
brutal beatings and violent deaths for all 
who opposed him. 

He told the people that as long as they 
looked upon themselves as inferiors, as 
beaten people, there could be nothing but 
slavery for them. With some shrewdness he 
appealed to people suffering from an inferi- 
ority complex. He fed their vanity by telling 
them that they were dumb, driven cattle 
who, made aware of their power, could im- 
pose their will by exerting the force of their 
numbers against those who posed as their 
leaders and were exploiting them to their 
own advantage. 

He set himself up as their leader even 
while he condemned leaders and defied their 
authority. He looked upon the people in the 
mass as being incapable of thought and ac- 
tion and taught them to depend upon him as 
their instrument of salvation. 

For him no state existed which did not look 
to him for supreme control. He taught the 
people to shout “Heil Hitler” whenever he 
appeared among them. His party became a 
majority and he immediately suppressed all 
other parties and robbed them of their power 
of criticism and debate. 

He made divided Germany into a nation 
with racial pride and denied that any other 
nation or sort of a nation had a right to 
exist. National honor he laughed at. Lying, 
he adopted as a policy and defended it as a 
measure of expediency. No promise did he 
consider valid if it was found to be hamper- 
ing. Once in control of the German majority, 
lulled by his promises or driven to terror in 
his ruthlessness and intolerance of opposi- 
tion, his decrees became laws and his orders 
undefiab!e. 

How can we be sure of his ideas which 
led to the result he achieved? We have read 
his book, Mein Kampf, wherein he has bared 
his soul and made known his gangster phil- 
osophy. In it he visions a world ruled by 
German power. He saw a greater Germany 
in the center of Europe sufficiently strong to 
make all the smaller nations bend to his will. 
And then he saw a Germany no longer peo- 
pled by different races and speaking different 
languages and pursuing different aims, but 
a united people with Germans everywhere in 
the world looking to him for leadership and 
fattening upon the loot he would wring from 
the rest of the world. He saw Germany sop- 
ping up the wealth of other peoples as with 
a sponge and wringing it all into one German 
receptacle. 

To carry out his aims he ganged up with 
Russia to defeat democracy wherever it 
existed He ganged up with Japan to drive 
white control out of Asia. He ganged up 
with Italy because Mussolini wanted his 
share of the loot and because he could prom- 
ise it to him and then deny it to him. 

He became an international Al Capone; 
may have unconsciously patterned his course 
after him. His raids on smaller nations par- 
alleled Capone’s raids upon other gangs which 
sought to divide responsibility with him. By 
a system of rewards for his humble followers, 
and by assassination of those with ambitions 
to muscle in on his racket, he became the 
recognized master. 

And all through this stage he played the 
role of benefactor of the under-dog, the 
benevolent despot who would not keep it all 
for himself, but would give a meager share of 
the swag to those whose loyalty and worship 
he could depend upon. 

Thus we have a picture of Hitler painted 
by his own brush. We may look at that pic- 
ture and decide whether it has been truly 
painted. We can know his aims and his am- 
bitions, and the means he will use to accom- 
plish them. It isn’t a pretty picture to our 
way of thinking. It leaves no room in the 
world for right, justice, or peaceful pursuits. 
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Thus far he has confined his war to Europe | orp, I include the following editorial from 


with the principal purpose of destroying the 
rule of the people and making them all his 
vassals. Either they must conform to his will 
peacefully and humbly or they must feel the 
strength of his iron heel and exist solely by 
his sufferance. 

The only opposition he fears is concen- 
trated in Britain and in the United States. 
For the moment the United States is outside 
his realm, a thorn in his flesh, and an active 
ally of his enemy, Britain, which is the only 
nation strong enough to give him battle. 

England he hopes to bring to its knees by 
ruthless bombings and the sinking of its 
ships. While England’s soldiers are engaged 
in the defense of its own island, he remains 
master of Europe with the help of his associ- 
ated gangsters who are content to play a 
minor role. 

With England thus isolated he hopes to 
make the United States ineffective by means 
of propaganda. He intends to show us that 
with the rest of the world gone totalitarian, 
it is futile for us to pretend that we can 
maintain our democracy. He hopes to con- 
vince us that if we want to associate and 
fraternize with the rest of the world, we must 
acquiesce in the new order which he will 
have established with the defeat of Britain. 
Only the perverseness of the English-speaking 
peopie now stands in his way. 

Nowhere in his book does he appear to con- 
template an actual invasion of either Eng- 
land or the United States. No; he visions 
other means less dangerous to him. He sees 
the entire continental Europe subject to his 
will. He sees England stripped of its colonies 
which are its lifeblood. 

In Asia he is willing to concede political 
dominance by the yellow race as exemplified 
by the Japanese, whom he considers as a 
superior race to the Chinese, but still inferior 
to the Germans. 

In the New World he sees a source of pro- 
duction which will be open to him and his 
allies if they peacefully conform to the new 
order and will do business with him on his 
own terms. 

With alarm and apparently with mortifi- 
cation he is coming to believe that the Amer- 
ican Monroe Doctrine and that American 
unity will block his plans. He calls it a 
stubborn and useless resistance to the new 
order, but he must know that his complete 
new order is impossible unless he can break 
our will to resist. 

Merely as the master of continental Europe 
his new order cannot be maintained, and its 
collapse is inevitable through revolt from 
within. Unless we become gangster-minded, 
too, and our have nots can be successfully 
brought to demand their loot, unless our sense 
of right and wrong can be reversed, so long 
as right can prevail over might, we are im- 
pregnable. Our gravest danger lies in our 
own doubt as to maintenance of democratic 
principles. 





Ten Billion Dollars for Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


the Washington Daily News of yesterday: 
[From the Washington Daily News] 
TEN BILLION DOLLARS FOR BRITAIN 


Representative Metvin Maas, of Minnesota, 
is talking big money in his proposed amend- 
ment to the lend-lease bill to purchase Great 
Britain’s Western Hemisphere possessions. 
The price to be negotiated, he admits, might 
run as high as $16,000,000,000. The out-of- 
pocket figure wouldn’t be quite that much, 
however, since he proposes to subtract there- 
from the six billions which Great Britain still 
owes us On the World War debt. 

Even $10,000,000,000 is a big round sum— 
and a lot more than the sandy islands of 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, the Antilles, and the 
coastal jungle of Guiana and British Hon- 
duras could possibly be worth on any con- 
ceivable measurement of economic value. 
But, as Mr. Maas convincingly argues, the 
United States doesn’t want these lands for 
economic exploitation but for purposes of 
national defense, and there is no way to 
measure in dollars the value of such a cordon 
of naval and air bases protecting our shores 
and the Panama Canal. 

The primary purpose of this proposal— 
and its greatest virtue—is that it would 
provide financial aid to Great Britain 
promptly and on a grand scale. The $10,- 
000,000,000 made immediately available 
would be enough to pay for all the ships, 
planes, arms, and ammunition that Britain 
could purchase in this country for a long 
time to come. And Britain would get what 
she desperately needs, on a _ straight-out 
quid pro quo deal, with no strings at- 
tached. 

Another virtue is that the $10,000,000,000 
outlay, though indeed large, is a definite sum, 
which Congress itself would prescribe, exer- 
cising its constitutional responsibilities for 
the Nation’s purse. There would be no limit, 
no possible way of fixing the ultimate cost, 
through the lend-lease method. Once we 
have committed ourselves to a policy under 
which the President has the unrestrained 
authority to provide the sinews of war to 
Britain, China, Greece, and any and ail 
other nations of his choosing in any and all 
other wars in which he may think we have 
a stake—once we are launched on so ambi- 
tious a program as that, there can be no 
counting of final costs. By comparison, the 
proposed 10 billions might prove to be only 
chicken feed. : 

And, at least, under the Maas proposal we 
would have something to show for our money, 
real estate and defense outposts, something 
far better than bad debts and embittered 
debtors. 





A Suggested Program for Discussion by 
the Liberal Bloc of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 
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LETTER FROM HON. JERRY VOORHIS, OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the liberal bloc of the House of 
Representatives has commenced its fort- 
nightly dinner meetings. The gentleman 
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from California [Mr. VoorHIs] was un- 
able to attend the first regular meeting 
held at the Dodge Hotel, Monday, Janu- 
ary 27, but sent a letter to me, as chair- 
man of the organization, which contains 
such meaty content and so succinctly 
sums up the situation confronting our 
country that I am requesting leave to in- 
corporate it in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I am attaching it hereinbelow. 


WasuincTon, D. C., January 27, 1941. 
Hon. JOHN M. CoFFEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JoHN: I regret more than I can say 
that because of a promise given many months 
ago I have to speak in Raleigh, N. C., to- 
night, and therefore I am compelled to miss 
the first meeting of the progressive group. 

I believe if ever there was, now is the time 
when it is important for those of us who 
see clearly the necessity of forward steps 
with regard to our economic problem to draw 
together for mutual consultation and effec- 
tive action. Upon us will fall the principal 
responsibility for seeing that the defense 
program does not become an opportunity for 
special interests to profit at the expense 
of the Nation as a whole; to protect the hard- 
fought gains of farmers, labor, and other 
groups among the common people; and to 
» point out continuously and with all the vigor 
at our command the evident fact that the 
future of free government and democracy 
must ultimately depend on how good a job 
we do in making it possible for the people of 
America to consume in proportion to their 
power to produce and to afford here at home 
a market sufficient to sustain the full em- 
ployment of our people. It is up to us like- 
wise to begin to develop now a program 
with the adjustment of our country to a 
peacetime economy when these great defense 
expenditures aie completed. 

I wanted so much to be there at this first 
meeting that I am taking the liberty of 
asking you, if you feel it wouid be appro- 
priate, to read this letter to those who may 
be in attendance. 

Gratefully yours, 
JERRY VOORHIS. 





Democracy at Stake 
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OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Thursday, February 6, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HON SAMUEL A. WEISS, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, WHICH APPEARED IN 
PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 





Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask per- 
mission and consent of the House to ex- 
tend my remarks which appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on Tuesday, January 21, 1941. This 
article is my direct answer to thousands 
of inquiries that I have received from my 
constituents about my position on H. R. 

776, bette: known as the lend-lease bill. 

The article follows: 

I heartily favor the present H. R. 1776, 
better known as the lend-lease bill, which 
includes the following amendments: 





(1) Time limitation—to January 1, 1943. 

(2) It prohibits the convoy of ships (as 
this may lead us to war). 

(3) The President of the United States 
is to make periodical reports to Congress 
every 90 days. 

This is an emergency measure, and these 
same powers have been granted to past 
Presidents of the United States in times of 
emergency. . Although I am a Democrat, I 
might conclusively state that this is not a 
partisan question as many Republican 
leaders are in favor of this measure. 

We must continue our present course and 
support H. R. 1776 as amended in order to 
prevent our involvement in this war. For 
our own preservation, it is our responsibility 
as a democratic Nation to give every aid to 
Britain short of war because England is 
fighting her life’s battle for the preserva- 
tion of democracy and civilization itself, 
and her battle is our battle. We all know 
that with an Axis victory we will be caught 
in a world dominated by the combination 
of Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia, and 
that combination will control Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Those nations may have dif- 
ferences among themselves, but one thing 
is certain, they will be united and we will 
be the common victim. The Western Hem- 
isphere will be the common looting ground. 
It will be the last place left to loot and that 
will be the finish of democracy. 

America will soon ascertain that, as a 
nation of free people, we cannot carry on 
our form of government isolated from the 
rest of the world. One-half of the world 
cannot be free and the other one-half slave. 
We will never be able to compete with the 
regimented labor of Continental Europe and 
maintain our high standard of living. An 
Axis victory, even though not culminating 
in actual declaration of war, will result in 
an economic war that will see a break-down 
of the financial, industrial, and moral struc- 
ture of our great Nation. That is why we 
must speed up production for our own de- 
fense and, in addition, furnish airplanes, 
tanks, munitions, and all types of war mate- 
rials to Great Britain and the other coun- 
tries fighting for their own preservation of 
democratic government and against the 
ruthless rule of dictators and their totali- 
tarian government. 

I feel if we pursue this course of giving 
every aid possible to Britain and her allies, 
Britain and they can continue their admir- 
able defense which will give us a real oppor- 
tunity to “gear up” our production so that 
we can for our own security prepare an 
invulnerable national defense. Our greatest 
assurance of not becoming involved in this 
present war will be the building of a defense 
that will be feared by every nation on the 
face of the globe. The more aid we can 
give to Britain now will give them every 
opportunity to hold off any possible early 
Axis victory, if at all victorious, and the 
more opportunity and time we will have to 
build up our national defense and our guar- 
anty and assurance that we will not become 
involved in the present war. 

I do not believe that we should assume 
an isolationist position and concentrate on 
our own defense alone and maintain a posi- 
tion of independence. As I have previously 
stated, we cannot live alone in a world dom- 
inated by dictators. I repeat again that 
America's security is threatened by Hitler’s 
barbaric assaults, and I strongly maintain 
that it is for the best interests of our security 
that we give all possible aid to England and 
her allies and not assume a position of iso- 
lationism. I am convinced that if we give 
every aid to Britain short of war that our 
aid will be decisive in turning the tide against 
the Axis Powers and barbarism and return 
us to peace and into international law which 
has been violated at every turn by Hitler 
and his cohorts. 

The issue is simple. Either we make the 
decision which will effect our Nation and its 
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destiny, or our enemies will make it for us. 
We still have the power to decide for our- 
selves. The longer that the R. A. F. of Eng- 
land and the little country of Greece re- 
sist the aggression of the Germans and its 
Axis partners, the more difficult it will be 
for Germany to conquer England. ; 

We cannot assume a position of neutrality 
for we must remember, lest we forget, that 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Holland, and Norway 
also assumed a position of neutrality. All 
helpless little nations who believed in demo- 
cratic government were annihilated over- 
night by a ruthless militaristic machine, and 
then we saw the fall of France unprepared 
and without courageous leadership. I pray 
to God that we in the United States of Amer- 
ica will never have to make the stand that 
England is now making alone, but I am posi- 
tive that we will have to make it alone if 
England would go down unaided to defeat, 
because our South American pact would be 
worthless once the Axis Powers conquered 
England. We must make our stand for peace 
now, while our front is 3,000 miles away. 

Let us profit by the fall of France. Let 
us prepare and aid Britain and follow a 
courageous leadership needed now more 
than in the days of Washington and Lincoln. 
They fought to establish and unite democ- 
racy. We must unite and fight together to 
maintain and preserve our democracy. We 
must profit by the mistakes of the English 
for which they are now paying so dearly in 
human lives. Never can we let it be said 
of us that we did “too little, too late.” 
Let us remind ourselves of a thought that 
appeared in a recent editorial of a Pitts- 
burgh newspaper that “it’s later than you 
think.” Let us all follow the real spirit 
of true Americans and not be partisan poli- 
ticians, and support the present lend-lease- 
aid bill and give England every aid short 
of war in order to keep us from involvement 
in this present conflict and to preserve our 
democracy and civilization in the world. 

Respectfully, 
SAMUEL A. WEIss, 
Member of Congress, 
Thirty-jfirst Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania. 





New England Faces the War 
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ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE RALPH E. 
FLANDERS, SPRINGFIELD, VT. 





Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by the Honorable Ralph E. 
Flanders, president of the New England 
Council, before the New England Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, at the Uni- 
versity Club in Boston, on January 30, 
1941: 


In any ordinary times this pleasant meet- 
ing would be given over to personal greet- 
ings, a glance at business conditions for this 
industry in this region, and a discussion of 
current problems, winding up with an ex- 
hilarating pep talk to brace us up for the 
new year. However, these are not ord:nary 
times. The affairs of our own industry and 
region, while important, are overshadowed 
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by world events. We, therefore, deeply feel 
the need for an awakening and a guidance 
more fundamental and more far-reaching 
than anything we have sought for in the 
past. 

We meet in the shadow of a mighty war. 
The American people, after a period of doubt 
and hesitation, have accepted a major re- 
sponsibility in this war—the responsibility 
of aiding the side which we have chosen 
with such an overwhelming material and 
moral support that the conflict will be 
averted from this hemisphere, and decisively 
won by our friends in Europe. Month by 
month, the picture becomes more clear. 
Month by month, the determination of 
America strengthens in force and sharpens 
toward a full unanimity of purpose. 

Yet, if we observe our own actions and 
look into our own hearts, it becomes clear 
that it is only for moments that the great- 
ness of the event gets hold of us and deter- 
mines our action. The fortunate chance 
that puts 3,000 miles of water between us 
and the conflict draws a curtain of un- 
reality over the scene. It is only by effort 
that we rouse ourselves to thought and ac- 
tion which measure up to the emergency. 

In a recent interview I referred to reports 
which have been current as to the lack of 
enterprise and comprehension found in a 
small section of New England business. A 
few firms have been unwilling to shift to a 
somewhat different line of product needed 
in our defense program. Some have bid 
much higher on governmental proposals than 
have western competitors with the same or 
higher wage rates. Others have fallen short 
of full production from lack of enterprise in 
the training of the magnificent reservoir of 
human material which lies ready at hand in 
our region. 

All of this indicates that we do not yet 
see clearly, do not yet feel deeply. For, if 
we saw and felt truly, we would surpass in 
our endeavor all the achievements of the 
past and all our imaginations as to the fu- 
ture. Can we see clearly here tonight? And, 
if so, to what depths of feeling and heights 
of achievement will that insight lead us? 

To see clearly is to see coolly. Excitement 
and partisan passion draw a veil before the 
eyes. We live in an old region, and a trace 
of skepticism is natural to us. It is fortu- 
nate that this is so, for when we are finally 
convinced, the grounds of our conviction 
are tested and sure. 

Is this our war? Here is the question 
which demands a clear decision. 

There is no question but that it has become 
our war. The first World War became our 
war. If there is any consistency in history, 
the next world war—should our world sur- 
vive to have one—will likewise become our 
war. We seem bound by unbreakable bonds 
to the problems and miseries of the Old 
World; and no predetermination, no “swear- 
ing off,” no iteration and reiteration of the 
words “never again” suffice to save us. By 
blind fate or inner necessity, this is our war. 

We need, however, to ask the question in 
a deeper sense. Is this our war in the sense 
that we can draw from it a positive benefit 
for ourselves and for the world instead of 
being its helpless victim? I believe that we 
can make it our war in a positive sense. Not 
as president of the New England Council, 
and not with any other authority whatever, 
but as an American citizen, talking with his 
fellow citizens, I am going to tell you how I 
think that this might become a war we would 
be proud to support. 

I said that we needed to see clearly and 
coolly. That is, above all, the state of mind 
in which we must examine our relations with 
England. It is in the interests of this coun- 
try and of the world that we should not be 
guided in this relationship by emotion alone. 
The grounds for emotion are there. The an- 
cestral roots of many of us go back to the 
British Isles. Our social and political insti- 


and variously they have developed. We have 
@ common tongue, a common literature, and 
a common tradition. 

Yet, as between governments there has sel- 
dom or never been a community of interest 
corresponding to these historic and cultural 
bonds. There have been many periods of 
tension between us—notably in the Civil 
War. The first World War was not of our 
making or to our liking. Yet it was won by 
our decisive intervention. The question of 
who should stand the cost of our financial 
and material support of the Allies of 1914-18 
has been an irritating controversy ever 
since. “Uncle Shylock” seems to us an un- 
gentlemanly epithet to apply to a nation 
which cleaned up a mess which was not of 
its making. 

The English Government has always looked 
out for itself. For that it cannot be blamed, 
for such is the duty of governments. The 
fault has lain in the short-sightedness of its 
self-interest. The latest example was the at- 
tempt through the Argentine connection to 
weaken the solidarity of pan-American in- 
terest. In one particular failure of hers lay 
the seeds of our present disaster. When 
Japan went into Manchuria, our State De- 
partment was prepared to join Great Britain 
in upholding the spirit of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, even though we were 
not bound to do so. While we refused to 
resort to arms, we would have joined in moral 
and economic sanctions which would have 
brought Japan to the terms of the Covenant 
She had signed. This we did later in the 
ill-advised measures taken against Italy. 
England refused to do her duty to China and 
the world, narrowly calculating that trading 
relations in the Orient were more valuable 
than international faith and honor. 

It was a fatal mistake. It encouraged 
Mussolini to go into Abyssinia—another 
breach of the Covenant. And the sanctions 
applied were not against the vital materials 
of war, particularly oil, for that would have 
interfered with business profits. The sanc- 
tions were imposed against the sustenance 
of the civilian population—a crime which 
embittered the Italian race and which has 
added a hundredfold to the problems of this 
war. 

Mussolini “got away with it,” and Hitler 
moved into the Rhineland. Hitler “got 
away with it” and took Austria. He “got 
away with it” and took Czechoslovakia— 
and Poland, and Denmark, and Norway, and 
Hollard, and Belgium, and France, and all 
the rest. It is a terrible chain of events, 
and the first links are anchored in the 
short-sighted selfishness of the nation to 
whom we have determined to render every 
material assistance in our power. 

Yet this is our war. The alternative to 
British victory is unthinkable. With all the 
shortsightedness and injustice of the dec- 
ades of British domination (and our own 
record is not spotless), those decades in 
retrospect constituted the golden age of the 
modern world, when the earth’s commerce 
was free, when passports were unneeded, 
when the interchange of ideas and cultures 
was universal, when mankind was reaching 
yearly new freedoms and new achievements. 

The alternative—a world ruled by the 
Axis Powers—is unthinkable. Freedom of 
thought and action is condemned. The 
weak and lowly are denied protection. 
Force and bestial cruelty become the normal 
tools of government. A Nazi peace is more 
terrible than any war our fathers knew. 

This is our war. 

But again, let us be cool and let us see 
clearly. Let us recognize the narrowness of 
England’s interests. Let us recognize our 
own overwhelming strength. We must not 
go into this conflict as the cat’s paw of a 
shrewder government, but as the dominant 
partner. What price shall we ask for our 
help? 

We will ask, first, that England pay us 


tutions had their birth there, however freely | for the assistance rendered as long as she 
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has the resources to do so. Her present 
store of gold and the continuing output of 
the mines of South Africa, Canada, and 
Australia will be paid to us. What naval 
vessels we can spare are properly traded for 
naval and military bases. Before we assist 
with merchant shipping in the war zone, 
Britain must first withdraw for use in the 
Atlantic all her vessels from all trans-Pacific 
traffic and leave this area for our own lines. 
In addition to gold and ships she must com- 
plete the return to this country of all secu- 
rities held by her nationals in our factories, 
railroads, banks, and all other business in- 
stitutions. 

But this is not all of the hard bargain 
we must drive. During the World War a 
perfect tangle of conflicting secret treaties 
bound together the heterogeneous mass of 
the Allies. The situation for England is 
simpler now, even as it is more desperate. 
She has no allies who have to be bound by 
agreements of doubtful validity. Could she 
win alone, she would win clean and clear. 
But she cannot win alone. She must have 
our help. We have stipulations to make, 
and they need not be—they must not be— 
secret. 

Churchill has been pressed to state Eng- 
land’s war aims. Very properly he has re- 
torted that the aim of the war is the de- 
struction of Nazi power. There can be no 
other answer. 

But what are England’s peace aims? This 
is another question and a tremendously im- 
portant one. Some satisfactory statement of 
peace aims must be the price for our whole- 
hearted and free support of England. There 
is a great opportunity for a new Europe and 
a new world. The opportunity is that of free- 
dom and order under the shadow of a sword 
held by hands that are both strong and clean. 
Only thus will the world find real peace in 
our day. In such a world we have a major 
part to play. Is such a world a peace aim of 
Britain? 

This world must not be dominated by the 
narrow commercial interest of the victor. It 
must be one in which the material and 
human resources of the earth are consciously 
freed and directed toward the well-being of 
all races who are willing to live in coopera- 
tion and good will with their neighbors and 
with the rest of the world. There will be no 
room for the sordid post-war policies of the 
1920’s, which made impossible of success the 
well-meant efforts of the Weimar government 
in Germany. Is such a world a peace aim of 
Britain? Is the history of the last post-war 
period to be repeated? 

Our President has sent Mr. Hopkins to 
England on a mission known only to himself. 
Is is rumored that he is delegated to inquire 
into the peace aims of England. Let us hope 
that this is true, and that those aims can be 
so formulated that we, the most powerful 
nation on earth, can put behind them the 
full measure of our support. 

We must drive a hard bargain with Great 
Britain. For our initial support she must 
turn over to us all her available resources of 
gold, American securities, Pacific ship lanes, 
and needed naval and military bases in both 
oceans. In addition, she must be able to put 
her peace terms in satisfactory form for our 
assent and cooperation. The price is a heavy 
one. The price is a large share of the ex- 
ternal wealth that England possesses, and her 
freedom to negotiate a private peace. 

The price is great, but when the bargain is 
struck and payment made, we must be pre- 
pared to deliver to her in return assistance 
that is tenfold and one hundredfold greater 
than the material price we receive. Let there 
then be no talk of leasing. Let there then be 
no talk of lending. From that time on the 
war is assuredly our war; and ships, guns, 
airplanes, tanks, ammunition, and civilian 
supplies must be delivered to the limit of our 
physical capacity, without money and without 
price. Not even by such an unstinted out- 
pouring of our effort can we adequately repay 
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the nation whose people, in their bodily suf- 
fering and death, are fighting our war. 

For we have no reservations in our admira- 
tion and affection for the people of Great 
Britain. Their Government has on occasion 
been selfish, narrow, and unjust. It has 
many times been unworthy of the men and 
women whom it rules. These men and wom- 
en and children have given the world an 
exhibition of steadfastness, character, and 
indomitable courage in disaster which ranks 
with the greatest of human achievements in 
all history. The Dunkirk retreat was a cul- 
mination of years of governmental incapacity. 
The escape and rescue of the doomed army 
was the spontaneous achievement of a great 
people—an achievement that surpasses those 
of the ancient heroes of Marathon and 
Thermopylae. 

Nor did their valor end in a single glorious 
achievement. Day by day, week by week, 
month by month, the common people of 
London, Bristol, Coventry, Birmingham, and 
a hundred other ports and industrial towns 
have lived under continuous bombardment 
from the air. Above, in the clouds, the 
young eagles battle the enemy. Below, the 
dogged courage, the high moral fiber of 
nameless men, women, and children carry 
on the great battle for Britain. Never was 
there such a treasure of pure metal tried 
in so fiery a furnace. 

At Great Britain as a government, we 
look coolly and clearly. The English people 
we cannot regard without emotion and 
without a veil of mist across the sight. 
When New England—when this Nation— 
thus sees at once clearly and through the 
mist, we will become transformed. We will 
not lend or lease. We will give. Every 
workman, every employer, every farmer, 
every man, woman, and child will want to 
play each his full and proper part in this— 
our war. 

When we do play our part, we will rise to 
heights of production and provision beyond 
anything we have ever imagined. We will 
accept with cheerfulness such a burden of 
taxation upon high and low incomes as has 
never before been laid upon us. Of the 
residue of our incomes we will lend to 
the Government all that we can spare above 
the daily needs of living. We will accept 
with cheerfulness hours as long as we can 
work without danger to health. We will 
resign ourselves without regret to the situa- 
tion which the stock market so clearly por- 
trays—that there will be no millionaires 
made in this war. 

In all possible ways we will by personal 
sacrifice serve the people whom the acci- 
dent of war has compelled to live daily and 
nightly beneath a rain of fire, knowing that 
in so serving we are making possible a 
new world of human freedom and oppor- 
tunity. And we will so organize our own 
effort that it will become now the firm 
foundation of that hopeful future. 

We stand at the turning point of history. 
The event is in our hands. This responsi- 
bility we accept with determination and 
with pride. We will not fail. 





Brother Bryan of Birmingham 
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Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, Brother 
Bryan fell asleep a few evenings ago. 
Those who were able to see him say he 


was sleeping like a baby; a kindly, gentle 
sleep that held a wonderfully peaceful 
expression about his face. 

Oh, I know there is a terrible war going 
on and that this is a time weighed down 
with a thousand burdens of state, and 
you say you never knew this Brother 
Bryan. But did you ever meet an influ- 
ence that made you stop in the middle of 
a workday and take a humble thought 
of your lowly place in life and the great- 
ness of Creating Power? Did you ever in 
your life find one who reflected a visible 
nearness to heaven itself and who was 
able to unconsciously refresh you with a 
feeling of faith in divine things that gave 
you renewed hope and courage? Were 
you ever supported by a sermon thor- 
oughly devoid of oratory but sustained 
entirely by its simplicity and clear hon- 
esty? Were you ever blessed to see one 
go busily through every day, beginning 
with or before the rising of the sun, and 
work with men’s souls till night, forget- 
ful of station, creed, money, power, rain, 
cold, danger, business, and the thousand 
things that arise to prevent an even flow 
of such activities? Did you ever see one 
of whom it could be said, “He is drunk 
with the Holy Ghost”? Were you ever 
associated with one whose presence made 
you feel more strongly your duty to your 
fellow man and your responsibility to 
Heaven? Did one ever entertain you who 
unconsciously made you feel that Jesus 
Christ must have passed through this life 
or such a man as this could never have 
existed? If these things have come into 
your life, you have an acquaintance in 
some measure with the spirit that was 
Brother Bryan. I do not exaggerate 
when I state that this simple Presby- 
terian preacher was all that and more. 

Brother Bryan—for that is what we 
all called him—was more of love than 
any man I ever saw. Of course, there 
was once on a time more to his name, but 
in his work he had worn it off and only 
“Brother Bryan” remained. It was quite 
enough. It was enough that he did not 
need to have any money in this land of 
money and its works. It was enough 
that all doors and gates swung open 
wherever the Spirit of Good led his busy 
feet. It was enough that a life-sized 
statue of him was graven by a great 
artist, a real work of art, during his life- 
time and was erected in his home town. 
It was enough that when a great paper of 
the South presented a loving cup to the 
citizen of Birmingham who had rendered 
the greatest public service to the city, no 
other name than that of Brother Bryan 
was submitted. It was enough that the 
traffic of a busy city has been seen to 
stop and turn to the right and left while 
he prayed with a sinner in the open 
street. It was enough that while he was 
for some 40 years nominally pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church he was ac- 
tually regarded as pastor to the city of 
Birmingham, Ala., and the surrounding 
territory. It was enough that men and 
women journeyed from great distances to 
kneel on his doorstep and hear him say, 
“God forgive and bless you.” 

BROTHER BRYAN 

I was not born in time to see 

With eyes the Man of Galilee, 

Nor view the Master’s gentle face 

While he extended living grace— 

But I am sure he passed this way 
For I saw Brother Bryan today! 
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I did not hear with ears the voice 
That bade the foul, unclean rejoice, 
That bade the blind believe and see, 
That bade the sick and lame go free— 
But, oh, I know he came this way 
For I heard Brother Bryan pray! 


Now that Brother Bryan has taken his 
departure and as no one ever can, we be- 
lieve, take his place or even substantially 
duplicate -him, let us hope that someone 
who can really write, can catch up worthy 
truths and write so men will read, may 
take up the task and devote the time, 
patience, and energy necessary to bring 
out a biography of Brother Bryan and his 
works that will do some justice to his life. 





Misdirected Jeers 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, as a new Member of Congress 
I have spent my first month in listening 
and endeavoring to learn the functions 
of this great body. As a result of my 
observations, I desire to pay this tribute 
to one of my colleagues from the oppo- 
sition party. While I very seldom agree 
with his philosophy, I cannot help but 
admire his sense of humor, whether he 
is on the receiving or giving end. I 
admire his fairness and his willingness 
to ever yield to his fellow colleagues, 
and I feel that the tribute paid by the 
Washington Evening Star to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Girrorp] during the debate on 
H. R. 1776 should be inserted in the 
Recorp. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and insert this edi- 
torial from the Washington Star of 
February 5 in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 5, 1941] 


MISDIRECTED JEERS 


Those Republican Members of the House 
who hooted in derision yesterday when one 
of their party members, Representative Grr- 
ForD, of Massachusetts, spoke in behalf of 
the lease-lend bill, contributed nothing, to 
say the least, to an intelligent and nonparti- 
san debate of the vital issues underlying this 
measure. 

The particular comment by Mr. Girrorp 
which evoked the jeers of his colleagues was 
the statement that the British Navy, under 
conditions as they exist today, is the first 
line of defense for the United States. Mr, 
Girrorp is not alone in holding that belief, 
for it is shared by our own military experts 
and by the great majority of the American 
people on the basis of evidence which seems 
to be almost conclusive. The mere fact that 
the Republican dissenters are in the minority, 
however, by no means signifies that they 
should abandon their own opinions. If they 
believe that the British Navy is not an im- 
portant asset to this country and that it could 











be lost without impairing our security, they 
are clearly entitled to hold that opinion and 
to advocate it in debate. But it is quite 
another matter when they publicly deride 
one of their own number merely because his 
views do not coincide with theirs. 

If the record were to be searched, it is safe 
to assume that the names of many of those 
who jeered at Mr. Girrorp would be found 
on the list of Republicans who voted against 
the repeal of the arms embargo in the belief, 
no doubt sincerely held, that this country 
should not sell arms to any belligerent under 
any circumstances. Now, however, these same 
legislators—or most of them—are supporting 
a plan for the extension of $2,000,000,000 of 
credit to Britain for the specific purpose of 
buying arms, a record which certainly should 
deter them from jeering at anyone else. 

As the House debate of the bill approaches 
its close, it is to be hoped that more Repub- 
licans will subscribe to the enlightened and 
patriotic position taken by Representative 
WapsworTH, of New York, one of the ablest 
G. O. P. Members. Mr. WapswortH favors 
certain amendments of the measure in the 
nature of limitations on the total that might 
be appropriated under the bill and on the 
amount of future commitments which it 
would authorize the President to make. The 
wisdom of attempting to lay down any hard 
and fast restrictions to be applicable to an 
uncertain future is questionable at best, but 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that Mr. 
WADSWORTH gave expression to sound counsel, 
which should be heeded by his colleagues, 
when he said: “I do not believe a bill of this 
sort spells the end of liberty in America. 
We will have three precious things still— 
free speech, free press, and free elections. 
Armed with these we can maintain our lib- 
erty.” Such a statement, coming from so 
eminent a Republican, is in striking contrast 
to the comments of those who can see 
nothing in the bill but the makings of a 
“dictator” bent on taking the Nation into 
war. 





What Do Our Defense Experts Actually 
Say About America’s Alleged Vul- 
nerability To Armed Invasion? 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
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Wednesday, February 5, 1941 


Mr, MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, one aspect 
of the program of proponents of the 
lend-lease bill to sell this proposition to 
America, as is, disturbs me seriously. It 
is the standardized pattern which men 
like Stimson, Hull, and Knox iterate and 
reiterate in an apparent effort to scare 
Americans into believing this country is 
seriously in danger of invasion from en- 
emies across the sea. I think this type 
of public utterance by men in high au- 
thority is perhaps without parallel in 
recorded history and marks these offi- 
cials as the first in any great govern- 
ment to deliberately portray their coun- 
try before the world as a sickly step- 
child of the universe sclely dependent 
upon other and lesser nations for its 
national safety. I think this strange 
portrayal merits our analysis. 
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In the first place, if it were accurate, 
would it be wise to sound the same re- 
frain for all the world to hear that 
America cannot defend itself, that it 
relys on other powers to save it, that it 
feels itself in danger of attack? Morale 
is an important adjunct of any country’s 
self-defense. Almost unaided after Dun- 
kerque, for many months British morale 
supplied powers of resistance and deter- 
mination to carry on in the face of a 
grave threat while new munitions and 
implements of war were being forged to 
defend that island kingdom. No states- 
men—no cabinet officers—in England 
arose to tell the people, “The French 
Army is our first line of defense. Now 
we shall be invaded and we cannot pro- 
tect ourselves. Our way of life is done. 
We shall fall as victims against the com- 
bined powers of aggression.” No indeed, 
Finglish courage was made of sterner 
stuff. Churchill told his people that the 
country would be defended and could be 
defended street by street if need be, city 
block by city block, and farm by farm. 
He preached a doctrine of self-reliance 
and courage. He did not sell England 
short. And while lashed from the air 
and attacked on the sea, England fights 
on for England and invaders hesitate to 
invade the forces of an adversary which 
they completely outnumber but which 
have refused to believe that their defense 
was any place else in the world except 
in the courage, the ability, and the weap- 
ons of England. One wonders what 
might have been the result had cabinet 
officer after cabinet officer in England 
told Englishmen that it could not defend 
itself. I doubt that what would have 
been unwise in England in time of war is 
a wise formula for public officials to 
follow in America in times of peace. 

AND IS IT ACCURATE? 


But whether it is wise or foolish to try 
to demoralize 132,000,000 Americans to 
the point of thinking their national safe- 
ty depends upon the armed forces of an- 
other country, one also wonders whether 
such a campaign is in keeping with the 
facts. Trained experts of our national 
defense—as contrasted with laymen po- 
litically appointed to serve as depart- 
ment heads—seem to refute the terrify- 
ing tales we hear that all is lost if Amer- 
ica, unhappily, should have to defend 
itself. 

Iam no military expert. Like other 
Members of Congress, and even like our 
Secretaries of War and Navy, as well as 
other Cabinet members, I must rely on 
evidence provided by the trained staff 
experts of our national-defense establish- 
ments. Let us, therefore, consider what 
these experts had to say, not 5 years ago, 
or 2 years ago, but on May 15, 1940, 
much less than a year ago. I call your 
attention to Senate Report No. 1615, a 
unanimous report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, headed by Sena- 
tor Davip I. WatsH, of Massachusetts, and 
comprised of 17 of the most important 
Members of the United States Senate. 
Under leave extended me by the House, 
I now insert certain significant passages 
from this report which speak for them- 
selves. I offer this evidence not in oppo- 
sition to a sound and peace-preserving 
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policy of aid to England, Greece, and 
China, which I have supported, but in 
order that Americans may be given some 
important facts to bolster their morale 
and let them know that those charged 
with our national defense have not yet 
yielded to the siren song that America 
has run her course and now stands before 
a hostile world worried and afraid and 
unable to defend herself. No; Mr. 
Speaker, America is not yet done. Amer- 
ica is robust, strong, and full of fighting 
spirit. She has strength enough to help 
others in less fortunate circumstances, 
but she is not dependent upon a foreign 
friend for the freedom which she enjoys 
and she is not the easy victim which she 
has been pictured to any dictator who 
might cast his envious eyes in our direc- 
tion. 


Let me call your attention, first, to 
page 2 of this unanimous Senate report. 
I quote a complete paragraph to indicate 
how the real military experts of this 
country met and agreed upon the power 
which is America’s. And, please, re- 
member, these findings are dated May 
15, 1940: 


The most important question before the 
Congress at the present time is that of 
maintaining peace and making sound provi- 
sions for our national defense. In view of 
world conditions the committee has made a 
resurvey of our national defense problem, 
with particular regard to the needs of our 
Navy. The views on national defense re- 
corded in this report which the committee 
considered in arriving at its conclusions and 
recommendations do not represent the views 
of any one person or group of persons. They 
represent composite opinions derived from 
one or more of the following sources: State- 
ments made by our best-informed citizens 
who have studied this problem, prior re- 
ports made by the committee to the Senate 
and data presented to the committee during 
the past 5 or 6 years by the most responsible 
naval officers and naval experts in America, 
including such prominent officers as Admirals 
Stark and Leahy, Chief and former Chief 
of: Naval Operations; Admirals King and 
Cook, former Chiefs of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics; Admiral Laning, former president of 
the Naval War College; Admiral Taussig; 
and an outstanding national defense expert, 
Maj. George Fielding Eliot. 


INSULAR POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 


From the military point of view the United 
States must be considered as an insular 
nation. We are separated from potential 
enemies on the east and west by broad and 
deep oceans. On our northern and southern 
borders are nations which have been friendly 
heretofore. Across these land frontiers could 
come no armies of sufficient strength to men- 
ace our security. Our situation is not simi- 
lar to that of the British at the present time. 
Prior to the advent of air power the British 
Isles were insular countries. This complete 
insularity is now compromised in the mili- 
tary sense in that they are subject to damag- 
ing attack by aircraft based on the Ccn- 
tinent. 

The armies of Europe and Asia do not 
menace us. To be a menace they must be 
transported across the sea in ships. Airplanes 
based on the continents of Europe and Asia 
do not menace us. To threaten seriously our 
continental security they must be conveyed 
across the sea and operated from bases in or 
near this hemisphere. 

The armed forces of no foreign nation or 
group of nations can seriously threaten our 
continental security if we make sure that we 
command the seas which separate us from 


| all potential enemies. 
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Mr. Speaker, I now continue by insert- 
ing here some paragraphs from pages 8 
and 9 of this realistic and encouraging 
report based on the testimony of the 
trained defense experts—the staff ex- 
perts—of America: 


AMERICA AND THE WAR IN EUROPE 


The war in Europe is not in a military sense 
similar to the last World War. At that 
time Germany had a large surface fleet and 
her submarines seriously threatened Allied 
shipping. The British battle fleet was kept 
concentrated to meet the threat of the Ger- 
man fleet. American naval effort consisted 
chiefly in fighting the submarine menace, 
protecting Allied shipping and troop trans- 
ports. At the present time Germany does 
not have a large surface fleet. Her chief 
weapons against Allied sea power are air- 
craft and submarines. We are doing now 
practically everything possible to bolster Al- 
lied sea and air power, as we are stepping up 
American production of aircraft and shipping 
them to the Allies. Some naval experts are 
of the opinion that due to the superiority 
of the Allies in surface craft it would not 
materially change the chances of an Allied 
victory if we did send our fleet te operate in 
European waters. 

We are not prepared to participate in the 
European war, as we do not possess the 
necessary weapons to make our efforts ef- 
fective. We should not consider our naval 
needs with this objective in view. Some of 
our best informed naval experts are of the 
opinion that the United States should never 
again engage in other than a naval war out- 
side this hemisphere and that American sol- 
diers should never again be landed upon a 
foreign continent, except to defend the naval 
or air bases from which it may be necessary 
for our fieet and our air forces to operate. 
Can anyone see how we could possibly ac- 
complish anything worth the sacrifices of 
human lives, of resources, and possible loss 
of our free institutions, that will be de- 
manded of us by our participation? We 
should certainly profit by the experience of 
the last World War and avoid becoming too 
greatly involved in European affairs. 

Some naval experts point out that the 
view that we ought to fight now when we 
would have allies rather than take the 
chance of having to fight victorious total- 
itarian states flushed with victory at a later 
date, is based upon an incorrect evaluation 
of actual military facts and military history. 

History is replete with instances demon- 
strating beyond a reasonable doubt that no 
insular nation (using the word “insular” in a 
military sense) is ever defeated so long as 
she retains command of her vital sea com- 
munications and further showing that her 
decline—a decline which eventually ends 
in defeat—begins with the decline of her 
sea power. 

No qualified expert, or student of history, 
would contend that Great Britain faces de- 
feat until she loses command of the sea 
and air approaches to the British Isles and 
her vital trade routes. 


Should Germany’s submarines and air- 
craft succeed in overcoming the greatly 
superior fleets of Great Britain and France 
and destroying British sea power, there is 
every reason to infer that they could prob- 
ably also overcome the United States Fleet 
if we entered the war and sent our fleet and 
aircraft to operate in European waters with- 
in ready reach of short-range aircraft and 
numerous small submarines. If it is as- 
sumed that British sea power will be de- 
stroyed or that the combined British and 
French Navies cannot retain command of 
the sea in and around the British Isles and 
the coast of France, the inference must be 
made that the United States Fleet, operating 
from bases in this hemisphere, could not 





command the sea approaches to France and 
supply American expeditionary forces with 
food, supplies, and equipment. 


WHAT OUR EXPERTS RECOMMEND ABOUT GOING TO 
WAR 


Mr. Speaker, we have heard from some 
editorial writers and radio commentators 
that America should now throw off its 
cloak of peace and go to war. A few bel- 
ligerent college presidents have made the 
same suggestion. Wars, however, are 
fought and wars are won not behind the 
editorial desk, the microphone, or the 
professorial desk—wars are waged by 
men who have made a career of studying 
how best to defend our national safety. 
Let the experts talk for themselves. I 
quote to you, now, from page 10 of this 
unanimous Senate report revealing the 
findings of this serious-minded confer- 
ence of the defence experts of America, 
especially those vitally concerned with 
our Navy and air forces: 


If we go to war again we shall be fighting to 
preserve our free democratic institutions, our 
right to live and govern ourselves as we see 
fit, and to be secure from aggression from 
without. 

Why should we go to war to defend freedom, 
if we must begin by destroying it with our 
own hands? We need not do this. The cold, 
hard military fact is this: Our Navy, if ade- 
quate, supplemented by a highly efficient 
Army and air force, will be so effective that 
few nations, not excluding victorious totali- 
tarian nations, will challenge its power; and if 
any do we shall be the deliverer and not the 
recipient of the terrible hammer strokes of 
war. 

The naval, military, and air forces necessary 
to prevent any foreign nation or group of na- 
tions from challenging us in our part of the 
world are well within the power of this Nation 
to create and maintain without regimenting 
all our vast resources under a single control, 
without wiping out our democracy, and with- 
out abandoning our American ways of life and 
free government. 


And now I quote you from page 11 con- 
cerning our own national defense: 
THE DEFENSE OF AMERICA 


If we realize that the important causes of 
war are in human minds and emotions; 
that force cannot change materially human 
nature; give up the illusion that American 
armed force can bring permanent peace to a 
warring world and confine our military ob- 
jectives to the defense of this country, we 
shall find that our problem of national de- 
fense becomes relatively simple. An im- 
pregnable defense for America will be costly, 
but infinitely less costly in the long run than 
engaging in another futile attempt to “save 
the world for democracy” and certainly less 
costly than conquest and consequent con- 
fiscation of resources and enslavement of 
all our people. It is believed that the Ameri- 
can people are ready and willing to make any 
sacrifices necessary to protect their birth- 
right and their liberties, but that they are 
not willing to endure the horrors of war to 
take part in the age-old quarrels of Europe 
and the game of power politics. 


Mr. Speaker, on page 14 this high au- 
thority asks America to do something 
which few of us find time to do these 
days—to face the facts. Again, let the 
record they have written speak for itself. 
And I wish everyone who reads these re- 
marks would read this Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee in full; in these days of 
hysterical predictions there is much food 
for thought in it for all of us: 
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WHY NOT FACE THE FACTS? 

Why not face the fact that we have not 
provided ourselves with the necessary instru- 
ments of war to assist the Allies or the neces- 
sary bases to make our air forces and our Navy 
effective on foreign continents or in foreign 
waters and that our prior efforts to build up 
our defense were not undertaken with these 
objectives in view? 

Why not face the basic military and eco- 
nomic fact that it is not within our power or 
means to create Military or Naval Establish- 
ments of sufficient strength to police the 
world, but that it is within our power and 
means to prevent others from transporting 
their wars to this hemisphere? Why not face 
the fact that American armed forces cannot 
force permanent peace on a warring world, 
but that we can maintain peace in our own 
part of the world? 

In doing this we need not shut ourselves 
off from contacts with other nations, but we 
can and should command the seas and air- 
ways which are the medium of those contacts. 


WHY FOREGO THE ADVANTAGES OF OUR PECULIAR 
SITUATION? 


We alone may so arm ourselves as to be 
able—if compelled to do so—to inflict griev- 
ous hurt on others, while taking little hurt 
ourselves. 

We alone, of all great peoples, are so for- 
tunately situated that we can remain at peace 
and be secure in our homes and our means 
of livelihood. 

In the words of George Washington: 

“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a 
situation? Why quit our own to stand upon 
foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, 
humor, or caprice?” 

Why not take advantage of our peculiar 
situation, develop the sources of raw mate- 
rials available in this hemisphere, and con- 
struct the instrumentalities of war which 
will enable us to pursue our way in peace, 
free from the horrors of invasion, the perils 
of bombs from the sky above us, the burdens 
of supporting vast armies, and the perils to 
our liberties which any involvement in war 
would bring? 

PATH TO SECURITY 


In a world where unprovoked aggression is 
the order of the day and force the final arbi- 
ter, this is the path to security; this is the 
path to peace: That we be able, ready, and 
willing not only to defend ourselves but to 
inflict such serious damage on any aggressor 
who threatens us as will enable us to compel 
him to sue for peace. 

NAVAL EXPERTS DO NOT RECOMMEND. WAR 

The committee’s attention has been di- 
rected to articles and.items which have 
appeared in the public press alleging that 
military and naval experts are of the opin- 
ion that it is inevitable that the, United 
States will become involved in the European 
war and that the United States should take 
an active military part in the war. 

The committee can state that some of our 
best informed naval experts are of the opin- 
ion that the United States should not par- 
ticipate in the present European war under 
any circumstances now conceivable and that 
United States soldiers should never again be 
landed on a foreign continent. None of the 
naval experts or civilian witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee recommended 
that this country participate actively in the 
present European war. Privately some mili- 
tary and naval officers may believe that we 
should enter the war, but they have not so 
recommended publicly to the committee. 


NAVAL OFFICERS DO NOT DETERMINE POLICY 


Naval officers and naval experts do not de- 
cide upon national or military policy; they 
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do not decide if, or when, we go to war. It 
is. believed, however, that the opinions of 
those who have made a scientific study of 
the principles of war, the causes of war, and 
the methods of avoiding war, should be given 
serious consideration by those responsible 
for the formulation and carrying out of poli- 
cies which may lead this country into war. 


This serious analysis of our national 
defense position by the best experts of 
the land, summarizes its findings in 25 
conclusions, Mr. Speaker, which I shall 
now insert in full. Let them here speak 
for themselves. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After examining thoroughly all available 
facts; after considering carefully the views of 
our most responsible and best-informed naval 
officers and naval experts, and the views of 
other competent persons interested in the 
problem of national defense, the committee 
has arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. Our economic problems and military 
situation are not similar to those of other 
nations, and courses of action which may be 
appropriate for them to follow are not neces- 
sarily appropriate for this country. Exam- 
ples of basic differences may be cited as 
follows: 

(a) The British Empire is today both a 
continental power—since it can be attacked 
directly by aircraft—and an insular country— 
since the British Isles are dependent upon 
the sea for importation of food and vital raw 
materials. Our country on the other hand 
is, in effect, an insular Nation. 

(b) Germany’s chief economic problem is 
the acquirement of raw materials. Our coun- 
try is well supplied with most raw materials, 
and our chief economic problem is that of 
converting these raw materials into useful 
products and distributing them more equi- 
tably among our peoples. 

2. In the military sense, the United States 
is an insular Nation and can be defended 
upon the seas. 

3. An insular nation cannot be defeated if 
it is able to maintain command of the sea 
and air approaches to its shores and its vital 
trade routes. 

4. An insular nation dependent upon the 
sea for the importation of food, or raw ma- 
terials essential to her industries and the 
creation of weapons of defense, can be de- 
feated and forced to sue for peace without 
invasion or military conquest by an enemy 
sufficiently strong to command the seas. 

5. The United States at the present time is 
not vulnerable to direct attack by any means 
whatsoever save those with which a thor- 
oughly modern navy and air force can deal 
adequately. 

6. Air power, due to its limited radius of 
action, has not yet changed the fact that in 
a military sense we are an insular nation and 
that we are not vulnerable to direct attack 
if we prevent the establishment of air bases 
in this hemisphere. 

7. Military power can always be exercised 
more efficiently and to much greater effect 
within a reasonable radius of action than it 
can by fighting thousands of miles away. 

8. The instrumentalities of war required to 
make reasonably sure that we shall not be 
threatened or attacked are: A Navy suffi- 
ciently strong to meet and defeat any po- 
tential enemy before he reaches our shores; 
an Army and an air force of sufficient strength 
to give our Navy freedom of action; and the 
necessary secure bases from which our fleet 
and air forces can operate effectively. 

9. It is not enough merely to defend our- 
selves. Without the means and the will to 
carry the fight to an enemy, in case we are 
attacked, there can be no alternative other 
than subjugation to his wishes. Without a 


Navy capable of controlling the sea areas 
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against an enemy the importation could be 
prevented of the necessary raw materials re- 
quired for our industries, our outlying pos- 
sessions could be captured and used against 
us as advance bases, there would be nothing 
to prevent the establishment of bases in this 
hemisphere from which, as well as from air- 
craft carriers, repeated bombing attacks could 
be dispatched against our cities and our 
highly industrialized areas. 

10. Aircraft alone cannot protect our cities 
and industrial areas from aircraft attack 
if an enemy controls the sea and maintains 
aircraft carriers upon the seas. 

11. Nothing would be more conducive to 
aggression on the part of an unscrupulous 
and reasonably intelligent enemy outside this 
hemisphere than the knowledge that he 
could wage war upon this country while ex- 
posed only to the negligible injury of the 
Passive defense to which we should be com- 
mitted by primary reliance on shore-based 
aircraft and upon light surface vessels. 

12. There is no evidence as yet which indi- 
cates that battleships or other surface craft 
are obsolete. If Germany’s shore-based air 
force should succeed in destroying British 
sea power it would not follow that they 
would be able to defeat our Navy if our Navy 
operated in this hemisphere or that we should 
abandon our plans to build up our Navy and 
place our chief reliance on our own shore- 
based aircraft. The assumption that British 
sea power may be destroyed implies, how- 
ever, that we should take our stand in the 
Western Hemisphere, where our military 
power can be applied effectively and effi- 
ciently; that our Navy should not be subjected 
to the hazards of short-range shore-based 
aircraft and small submarines based on the 
Continent of Europe. It implies that our 
Navy should be retained intact to prevent 
ship-borne aircraft from directing attacks 
against our cities and industrial areas and 
prevent an enemy from establishing naval, air, 
or submarine bases in this hemisphere which 
would theaten our security by attacking in 
any manner our vital sea communications or 
our homeland. 

13. If we fail to provide ourselves with a 
sufficient number of battleships we will invite 
that which we dread most—the bringing of 
war to our own shores. 

14. We need not subject our Navy to the 
hazards of shore-based aircraft and small 
submarines, if we prevent, by force if neces- 
sary, the establishment of naval, air, or sub- 
marine tk.ses in this hemisphere. It is 
easier to prevent an enemy from establish- 
ing bases in this hemisphere than to dislodge 
him after he has established himself firmly. 
In order to establish bases in this hemisphere, 
troops, munitions, and supplies must be 
transported across the sea in ships. Our 
Navy, if adequate, can destroy these forces 
upon the seas without risking destruction 
from shore-based aircraft or small sub- 
marines. 

15. We should acquire, if possible, places 
in the Caribbean area for additional United 
States naval bases or to prevent these places 
from falling into the hands of any potential 
enemies. 

16. We should make sure that we command 
the sea and air approaches to this country, 
the Caribbean Sea, and the Panama Canal. 

17. We must not only keep abreast of the 
improvements made abroad in foreign ves- 
sels, airplanes, and other weapons of war 
and incorporate the best of these in our own 
defense equipment, but also we must take 
advantage of American ingenuity and inven- 
tive genius and provide ourselves with better 
and more effective weapons of war than those 
possessed by other nations. 

18. We should acquire stock-piles of essen- 
tial raw materials, not only for our military 
establishments but also for our industrial 
establishments, for a period of at least 2 years 
and develop the necessary facilities to use the 
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essential raw materials available on this con- 
tinent and prepare for the possible use of 
substitutes. 

19. American efforts to preserve peace by 
treaties limiting naval armaments have failed. 
We need not abandon our efforts to maintain 
peace, however. Under present world condi- 
tions this seerns to be the path to peace as 
well as the path to our own security—that 
our warlike efforts be limited to the defense 
of this hemisphere until our country or our 
vital interests are actually attacked and that 
we make our arms to be feared so that no 
aggressor will attack us. 

20. We are more fortunately situated than 
any other peoples. We should take advantage 
of our fortunate situation and avoid entang- 
ling our peace and prosperity in the quarrels 
of Europe or Asia. 

21. We should make every effort to preserve 
peace in the Far East. We can, if we have 
to, defeat Japan, but the effort required 
would be enormous. At the present time, 
due to lack of United States naval bases in 
this area, a war in the Far East could be 
undertaken only in conjunction with Great 
Britain, France, and Holland. 

22. No circumstances were presented to 
the committee which would indicate the 
necessity for United States naval forces being 
sent to operate in European waters or United 
States air forces being sent to operate from 
bases in Europe. Our naval forces should 
not be subjected to the hazards of European 
shore-based aircraft and small submarines. 
Our Naval and air forces should be preserved 
for our own defense if and when needed. 

23. We should face the basic military and 
economic facts that we do not have the 
power or the means to police the world; that 
we cannot bring peace to a warring world, but 
that we do have the power and the means 
to prevent others from transporting their 
wars to this hemisphere. 

24. We should cultivate friendly relations 
with all nations in this hemisphere, and 
should go to their assistance if any foreign 
nation attempts to establish naval or air 
bases in their countries from which direct 
attacks could be made against us. 

25. When the world was at peace it was 
determined that a 5-5-3 naval ratio was 
necessary to make certain that we should not 
be attacked in either one of the two oceans. 
At the present time our Navy is below that 
ratio. Immediate steps should be taken to 
provide ourselves with a reasonable defense. 


And now, Members of the House, just 
one concluding paragraph from the Sen- 
ate report. It, too, tells its own story in 
its own authentic manner: 


Thoughtful consideration be given its con- 
clusions that the best interests of our country 
will be served if we remain at peace; that we 
very probably can remain at peace, be free 
from the horrors of war, the fear of invasion, 
the crushing burdens of vast armies, the fear 
of bombs from the sky above us, and be able 
to work out our own domestic problems in a 
sensible American way; and that should any 
unscrupulous aggressor attack us, we will be 
able to meet and defeat him quickly and de- 
cisively far from our homes and our firesides, 
if we provide ourselves with ample sea and 
air power to command the seas which wash 
our own shores and the sea approaches to the 
Panama Canal and the Caribbean Sea. 


Mr. Speaker, why do I call this re- 
port to the attention of the country and 
the Congress at this time? To defeat the 
lend-lease bill? Not at all. That legis- 
lation will have to stand or fall on its 
own feet. It is one method of implement- 
ing the desire of America, a desire in 
which I share, to help England and her 
associates. But it is only one method, 
and, for me, I believe it is a very unwise 
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and dangerous one. But that is not the 
purpose of these remarks. I have col- 
lected this up-to-date evidence simply for 
the reason that we have heard so much 
from high places of the extreme dangers 
threatening to America that I think it 
well we hear something from authentic 
sources as to the real strength and fiber 
of America. 

The Senate report preaches the doc- 
trine of staying out of war. It preaches 
the doctrine of courage and self-suffi- 
ciency in national defense. It advocates 
that this country build and maintain, 
prepare and preserve a national-defense 
establishment second to none, a navy 
second to none, an air force second to 
none. We are well on our way in this 
preparedness program, but we must speed 
it up all along the line. We can do that 
better if we remain steady and avoid at- 
tacks of war jitters sponsored, at times, 
unwittingly perhaps, by those who should 
be preaching courage to America. What 
is needed is hard work and not hysteria. 
What is needed is defense, not defeatism. 
What is needed is more arms, not more 
alarmists. The rugged spirit of Ameri- 
canism which has built this country, can 
prepare and defend it. We do not need 
to be scared into action, we need simply 
to be shown the way. Democracy is 
tough and it is harder to defeat or to defy 
than any dictatorship in the world or any 
combination of them. Let us be Ameri- 
cans first and let us preach Americanism 
always. Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad, sometimes with fear. 
Let us save America by our strength and 
our courage, by our determination and by 
our defense establishments. We cannot 
conquer or repel by prating of our weak- 
nesses. America is strong. Let us be 
strong in its faith and faithful to its 
strength. 





Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. M. MICHAEL EDELSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF THE STATE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN LABOR 
PARTY 


Mr. EDELSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, while 
there are some groups and people in this 
country who are opposed to the policy 
embodied in H. R. 1776, there can be no 
doubt that nearly everyone who sin- 
cerely believes in preserving democracy 
is an ardent supporter of the lend-lease 
bill and of President Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram, of which it is a part. 

A clear expression of such support is 
contained in the resolution recently 
adopted by the State executive commit- 
tee of the American Labor Party of New 
York State, which I ask leave to have 
included in the Recorp. It is as follows: 


The American Labor Party, through its 
State executive committee meeting on Febru- 
ary 3, has adopted the following declaration 
of policy relative to H. R. 1776, the lease-lend 
bill, and President Roosevelt’s program for 
aid to Britain: 

European and Asiatic aggressors in the wars 
now being fought in the Old World have an- 
nounced it as their purpose to destroy 
democracy. Their successes thus far make it 
clear that the most valued elements in our 
civilization would vanish with victory for the 
totalitarian dictatorships. America will in- 
evitably suffer, from internal as well as for- 
eign attacks, if these brutal aggressors should 
triumph. 

Victory or defeat in the European sector 
of this world-wide conflict may well be de- 
cided within the next 3 months. Britain 
alone stands between democracy and de- 
struction in that European sector. Only 
American aid, delivered in the greatest pos- 
sible amount and with the utmost speed, can 
make possible the preservation of human 
freedom upon that continent. Our own im- 
munity from future attack also depends upon 
maximum support short of war being given 
now to the people of the British Empire. 

This crisis must find the American people 
united behind the leadership and the pro- 
gram of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Delay or disunity now will not only lend 
color to the claim of the dictators that de- 
mocracy is unable to act decisively in emer- 
gency, but will also endanger our own na- 
tional security. 

But domestic enemies of civil rights and 
democracy are seeking by every possible pub- 
licity and parliamentary device to prevent 
or delay action upon H. R. 1776. In particu- 
lar, a multiple attack upon our national 
security has brought together in a single 
effort the Communist Party, the Nazi ap- 
peasers, and a group of short-sighted, sui- 
cidal obstructionists within the Republican 
Party. 

The American Labor Party pledges all pos- 
sible aid, now and in the future, to the peo- 
ples on the firing line for democracy in the 
Old World, and to the President of the 
United States in his determined fight to 
safeguard this Nation and humanity by con- 
centrating all possible power at the point 
where the decisive battle is now joined. 

We therefore demand of every New York 
State Representative in the National Con- 
gress and of our two United States Senators 
that they give full and vigorous support to 
the President’s proposals, in H. R. 1776, for 
assistance to all nations now under attack 
from aggrecscrs. 





Some Further Thoughts on International 
Relations, War Psychosis, and Pending 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON DAILY 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I herewith read into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a provocative editorial 
from the University of Washington 
Daily, official publication of the vast stu- 
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dent body of the University of Wash- 
ington. It expresses the views of many 
of the younger generation with respect 
to war and peace. My contact with col- 
lege students throughout America, as a 
result of addressing many student bodies 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land, convinces me that this view- 
point is quite generally entertained by 
the youth of this country. I have long 
felt that Congress and the Government 
have failed sympathetically to concern 
themselves with youth and its problems 
and to lend a responsive ear to the con- 
structive suggestions for domestic re- 
form offered by the intelligent youth of 
America. 

Upon whom are we to depend to do the 
fighting and the dying, should we be 
involved in war? The very young folks 
whom we have been too long ignoring! 
As a graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington and a former contributor, as a 
student, to its columns, I take pride in 
presenting herewith an editorial from 
the talented pen of the promising editor 
of this publication: 


[From the University of Washington Daily 
of January 28, 1941] 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


“Though the gray beard I am, I harbor no 
fear of youth’s neglecting its responsibility 
toward democracy. What I fear is democ- 
racy’s lack of responsibility toward youth.” 

So says Oscar Ameringer, publisher of the 
American Guardian, whose thoughts on youth 
and democracy appear in the adjoining col- 
umn. Ameringer holds many of the Socialist 
beliefs of Norman Thomas. His paper carries 
the same headline every week: “Starve the 
war and feed America.” Silly, isn’t it? 

He is dogmatically opposed to this coun- 
try’s entry in the war. A portion of his speech 
was reprinted because it is the view of youth 
expressed by an elderly man. 

We have been called a doomed genera- 
tion—doomed because it was apparent 8 years 
ago that some day soon we would have to 
fight a war which was not of our making nor 
of our choosing. That day came September 
1, 1939. 

Our elders have looked down at us and re- 
marked, “How times have changed.” But the 
times don’t change. They were once care- 
free, reckless, eager, and foolish. Oh, no; 
they never thought or acted the way we do— 
not much. 

Thus, the younger generation, has been 
accused of being cynical, immoral, and soft. 

“The characteristic attitude of the 
younger generation which most disturbs 
their elders is their distrust not only of all 
slogans and all tags, but even of all words— 
their distrust, that is to say, of all state- 
ments of principle and conviction, all dec- 
larations of moral purpose,” said poet Archi- 
bald McLeish, only last spring. 

Yes; we are cynical. We did not live 
through the last war. We only heard. Men 
struggling through the mud of France. 
Uncle Bill who never came back. A little 
cross in Flanders. Just a college lad who 
died to save democracy. 

American youth gave generously in the 
last war. One hundred and_ twenty-six 
thousand died. Two hundred and thirty-four 
thousand were wounded, blinded, and crip- 
pled. They fought to save democracy, but 
among its allied defenders was his honor the 
King of England, the Czar of all the Russias, 
the King of Rumania, the King of the 
Belgians, and the King of Japan. 

Where are the teachers who taught us 
the meaning of peace? The ministers who 
helped us pray for peace? The men who 
promised us peace? 





Today they say we are not quite capable 
of defending America. They see an Amer- 
ica huddled behind the British Fleet, cow- 
ering under the wings of the Royal Air 
Force. They see an America which will fall 
easy prey to the tyrannical Hitler, if and 
when England is defeated. They would risk 
America for the peace of Europe. 

But the spirit of American youth is dif- 
ferent. We love our country dearly. We will 
die for it if necessary. But we want no part 
of Europe’s war, and we have the foolish 
notion that Adolf Hitler will find crossing 
the Atlantic Ocean 100 times more difficult 
than crossing the English Channel. Ameri- 
can young men and women are ready to meet 
any challenge. 

Hope is eternal in youth. We cherish those 
fundamental principles of our way of life— 
freedom of speech, freedom of prayer, and 
freedom to pursue our happiness as best we 
can. We know America is not perfect. 

On the contrary, there is much to do, but 
we believe we can make some improvements 
and leave a better America for our children. 
That is our heritage. 

Franklin Roosevelt has promised the young 
men of this Nation they will not fight in 
Europe. We have also heard about a promise 
to the boys who went before. 

“They shall not die in vain.” 

We are cynical enough to believe in peace. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Project 
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or 


HON. PIUS L. SCHWERT 


OF NEW YORK 
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RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE COMMON 
COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF BUFFALO, 
N. Y. 


Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution passed by the Common Council of 
the City of Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Whereas the Common Council of the City 
of Buffalo is convinced that in the present 
national emergency all of the labor and ma- 
terial resources of the country should be dedi- 
cated to the defense preparaticns of our 
Nation, and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway project 
would be pernicious to the economy of the 
city of Buffalo and the Nation at large, and 
would serve no useful purpose in the present 
world crisis because it would require at least 
5 years to complete the power portion of the 
project and from 6 to 8 years for the seaway 
section, if work was immediately initiated on 
both the United States and the Canadian 
portions of the project, and 

Whereas any action by the Congress of the 
United States leading to the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway would seriously di- 
vert from our defense efforts huge quantities 
of material, labor, and equipment, tremendous 
sums of money and services of technicians, 
whose talent and experience are precious to 
our country's defense effort: Therefore be it 

Resoived, That this Common Council of the 
City of Buffalo urges the legislators of the 
State of New York to preserve and protect 
the interests of the people they represent by 
formally declaring, through appropriate res- 
olution of the New York State Senate and 
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Assembly, the opposition of the State of New 
York to the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the city of Buf- 
falo be and hereby is instructed to forward 
copies of this resolution to the President, 
Members of Congress, the Governor and mem- 
bers of the legislature of the State of New 
York and to the common councils of all cities 
within the State of New York, requesting 
those honorable bodies to take like action 
immediately. 





Aid to England, Short of— 
Dictatorship? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 
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STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN O’CONNOR, 
FORMER CHAIRMAN OF THE RULES 
COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
from the Honorable John O’Connor, for- 
mer chairman of the Rules Committee of 
the House of Representatives, on the sub- 
ject Aid to England, Short of—Dictator- 
ship? 

I commend the reading of this sound 
and thoroughly American contribution to 
every Member of Congress who may be 
swayed by the vicious propaganda that 
seeks to make the United States virtually 
a colony of Great Britain. 

AID TO ENGLAND, SHORT OF—DICTATORSHIP? 


(By John O’Connor, former chairman of the 
Rules Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives) 


By the time this shall be published the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America—not the British Parlia- 
ment—will be well on its way to pass the so- 
called lease-lend bill, No. 1776—shades of 
Lexington and Concord! But there still may 
be a meager hope of stopping the bill in the 
Senate, if the American people act quickly. 

Many honest-speaking citizens describe the 
bill as the “war bill” or the “dictatorship 
bill,” or both, or the “bill to put the British 
Empire on the relief rolls of the United 
States”"—add China—or the “United States 
bankruptcy act of 1941,” etc. 

Take your choice. 

But those who still valiantly cling to the 
term “lease-lend” ought to, at least, add the 
word “give” in the title, because under the 
terms of the bill, the President can also 
“transfer” or “otherwise dispose of” any- 
thing from a battleship to an arsenal. Any 
lawyer would state that such legal words 
include “give.” The bill itself even grants 
power to dispose of our “arsenal of de- 
meocracy.” 

WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO THAT ADDENDA, 

“SHORT OF WAR’? 

For nearly a year those three words have 
been rolled on the tongues of all the 
Anglophiles. “All aid to England, short of 
war.” The William Allen White Committee 
propagated the slogan. Even Mr. Willkie 
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found himself saying it during the “me-too” 
campaign. But suddenly all pro-British 
propagandists dropped it like a hot potato— 
as was long since predicted. It had served 
its well-calculated purpose, however, in de- 
luding the American people to fall for the 
“all aid” part of the well-planned cam- 
paign, and when the Gallup poll, etc., 
showed that the bill of goods had been 
thoroughly sold, there was no further need 
to practice the deception. 

Many of our people became dizzy trying 
to figure out how you could be for “all aid” 
and still “short of war” or short of any- 
thing—one leg over the precipice. Even 
Ambassador Kennedy joined the glee club, 
and his consistency became a study in 
American logic. Janus was vindicated. 

One of the future studies for psychiatry- 
inclined historians will be to try to figure 
out how a majority of the American people 
could be for all aid to England, one belliger- 
ent, not mentioning the denunciations of 
other belligerents, and still 88 percent of 
the same people be against going to war. 
(See Gallup polls.) 

That it makes one dizzy is no descrip- 
tion of the mental gymnastics involved. 
But let us pass the point of the first prem- 
ise. Let us for present purposes assume 
that it is correct that a majority of the 
American people are for “all aid to Eng- 
land,” despite the fact that many of our 
citizens still think the aid already given 
was ill-advised. How much further are our 
people willing to go? That is today’s big 
question. 

Even those who would, right now, have us 
go to war against Germany, never had in mind 
such a bill as old “1776.” While they may 
not have been on the level as to “short of 
war,” it is difficult to believe they would de- 
liberately turn our form of government into 
a dictatorship, just so they could send our 
boys to fight and die on the fields of Europe. 
SOME OF OUR PEOPLE WOULD FRANKLY DECLARE 

WAR ON GERMANY NOW 


Those among our citizens who long ago 
would have had the United States declare 
war on Germany have, at least, been on the 
level with our people. Future events may 
prove they were right, but right or wrong, 
they were frank and honest with their fellow 
citizens. Whether from love of England or 
for any other reason, they woud proceed to 
take the first Jump, as England did, and de- 
clare war on Germany. 

Germany did not declare war on England. 

The cold fact is, however, that for all pur- 
poses except shooting, the United States is at 
war against the Axis. 


THE FIRST ARGUMENT WAS THAT IT WAS PRACTI< 
CAL THAT WE GO TO ENGLAND'S AID 

For a long time our people listened to such 
arguments. 

That if England fell, we would also be 
attacked by Hitler, because the English Navy 
has always been “our sole defense in the At- 
lantic.” Who can prove that assumed prem- 
ise, which has now grown into a bromide, by 
means of constant reiteration? Who ever 
challenged that defense in the Atlantic? All 
the record shows is that on at least four oc- 
casions England used her “control” of the 
Atlantic to attack us. 

That sealed-tight premise is like its illegiti- 
mate cousin, that “for 117 years the Monroe 
Doctrine has kept foreign nations from at- 
acking South America.” Again, how are you 
going to prove that? Who ever issued a 





| challenge? 


In passing it may be recalled that the 
English Navy did not keep Maximilian out of 
Mexico. 

The latest argument is that—' 

WE SHOULD NOW GIVE ALL AID TO ENGLAND— 
WHICH MEANS WAR—FOR HUMANITARIAN 
REASONS 
The practical, selfish reasons not having 

appealed to some of our Christian people, 
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recourse is now had to that old line—“bru- 
talities,” “atrocities.” Remember those 
“atrocities in Belgium”? 


WHAT ABOUT ETHIOPIA? 


All right, if we are “our brother’s keeper,” 
where were we when Italy went into Ethi- 
opia? We were in Washington, and passed a 
neutrality bill, overnight, at the urgent be- 
hest of the President, so poor, little, black, 
Semitic Ethiopia could not get any arms to 
defend itself. 

WHAT ABOUT MUNICH? 


Where were we at the crime of Munich? 
Still in Washington, telegraphing Hitler it 
was O. K. to go ahead and rape little Czecho- 
slovakia. Add Finland, Norway, etc. 

At just what hour did this lofty humani- 
tarianism sneak up on us? It surely was not 
during those dark days when England was 
doing its worst in India. 

There are still a lot of people who wonder, 
if England were not in this war, and only 
France were defending against Germany, 
would we have William Allen White commit- 
tees and the other groups which Al Smith 
says should pipe down? 

IS ENGLAND REALLY A DEMOCRACY? 


Probably no word, except possibly “pa- 
triotism,” has been so bandied, and espe- 
cially in recent years. We went into the 
first World War to “make the world safe 
for democracy.” We were crusaders, just as 
“religious” in our zeal as those medievalists 
who sought to rescue the Holy Grail. That 
Billy Sunday nuzzah, added to the “Belgian 
atrocities,” stirred the fervor of our people, 
just like they are being scared into war 
today. 

What “democracies” were we making 
“safe” in 1917? The only one in existence 
some of us knew about, were on the Ameri- 
can Continent—if there was more than 
one—if anyone wants to quibble about that. 

But what “democracies” are we supposed 
to go to war for today—or next month? 


SINCE WHEN HAS THE BRITISH EMPIRE BEEN A 
DEMOCRACY? 


Do not bother to ask the Irish. Every- 
body knows what their answer would be. 

Do not ask Mahatma Ghandi or the 
400,000,000 English subjects in India, who 
would become part of Dorothy Thompson’s 
Union Now, a porridge of all the “English 
speaking” peoples. There would be only one 
answer there. 

Likewise, do not waste time asking the 
indentured laboring classes in the British 
East Indies. 

And so on through the seven seas—where 
“the sun never sets.” 

Just ask the people in England, the 
42,000,000 out of 45,000,000, who, like our 
one-third, “are ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill- 
housed.” Ask them how they like being sub- 
jects of the Hanoverian German rulers, who 
from George I to Edward VII could not speak 
English and used only German in conversa- 
tion. Ask them how they like the caste sys- 
tem, membership in Parliament by inherit- 
ance, and the state church still collecting 
tithes from every farmer. You will not have 
to go any farther—as you could. 

Was it our present President who first re- 
ferred to England as a “democracy”? 

ARE CHINA AND GREECE DEMOCRACIES? 

Up to recently the interventionists wanted 
us to go to war just for dear old England, who 
still considers us one of her colonies, which 
feeling is in turn reciprocated by many of our 
leading citizens. Of course, English clothes, 
titles, and presentations at court have noth- 
ing to do with it. Nor does the inferiority 
complex called “apeing.” Now we are going 
to take on the battles of China, Greece, and 
so forth. 

Ask Stalin if thai part of the English-speak- 
ing union called China is a democracy. 

Ask King George of Greece if he is presi- 
dent of a democracy. 
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The dead dictator, Metaxas, would have had 
a characteristic blunt answer to that question. 

Yes; there may always be an England, 
but as long as there is a British Empire it will 
never be a democracy. . 

Some of our people feel rather positive that 
Washington, Jefferson, and Jackson would 
never have undertaken to underwrite the se- 
curity of the monarchial British Empire or 
communistic China or the Kingdom of Greece. 
Not even a visit from their bosses would have 
influenced those old fogey Americans. They 
did not live long enough to hear the phrase 
“Uncle Shylock.” Maybe some of us will hear 
it again. 

Speaking of Washington and Jefferson, it 
might be well to recall that Washington said: 

“Why, by interweaving our destiny with 
that of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the tails of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice?” 

Jefferson said: 

“For us to attempt to reform all Europe 
and bring them back to principles of moral- 
ity and a respect for the equal rights of na- 
tions would show us to be only maniacs.” 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 1776 DO NOT 
EVEN SUGAR-COAT THE BILL 


One amendment suggests the President re- 
port to the Congress from time to time—if 
he sees fit—as to just what he has done under 
the bill—kind of a report of progress. 


THE PRESIDENT MUST ADVISE WITH HIS 
APPOINTEES 


Another amendment would have the Presi- 
dent just consult with his Army and Navy 
officials as to whether or not he should give 
England a warship or all our fleet or ali our 
planes. The boss asks the office boy if he 
may go to the ball game. 


THE “GRACIE ALLEN’ AMENDMENT 


Another amendment is a modern Follies 
Bergere of legislation. It says in effect that 
nothing in the act shall be construed as per- 
mitting American ships to convoy British 
supplies. That empty gesture was stuck 
into the bill in the face of the acknowledg- 
ment of Representative Bloom and every 
other advocate of the measure that it was of 
no effect whatsoever, because under our 
Constitution “the President shall be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy,” and 
by reason of being such, Mr. BtLoom, etc., 
say “he is empowered to order out our ves- 
sels as convoys for England.” The amend- 
ment is not even worded as an admonition or 
a request that the constitutional power, if 
it does exist, be not used or that it be exer- 
cised sparingly. So why put it in? 

For the first time we can now recall there 
is put into legislation a useless gesture to be 
enacted into law. It is surprising that this 
same committee, which Lord Halifax, the 
British Ambassador, lobbied, did not also in- 
clude a provision that “the President may, if 
he sees fit, personally journey to Buckingham 
Palace” to receive his knighthood. Sic semper 
“legislation,” drafted at the other end of the 
Avenue. 


THE BILL IS EFFECTIVE WITHOUT ANY 
APPROPRIATION 


Among the several misleading misrepre- 
sentations made to the American people as 
to the meaning and purport of the bill, is 
that reiterated by one of the authors of the 
measure, the democratic leader of the House 
of Representatives, via radio and on the 
floor of the House, and by other supporters 
of the bill, that “the President can do 
nothing under the bill until he comes back 
to Congress and asks for an appropriation” 
that even though, under the bill, Congress 
may be surrendering its constitutional power 
to declare war, it is still holding on to its 
coordinate and tremendous power—“control 
of the purse strings.” 

No statement could be more incorrect. 
Without the necessity of spending $1 or ask- 
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ing Congress for 1 cent, the President, under 
old “1776” could give away to England, or 
even China, our entire fleet, all our planes, 
and all our guns, or any part of them. All 
he would have to say to those democracies 
is, “Come and get ’em”—just like the British 
sailors were waiting in Canada to take over 
the 50 destroyers, before the transfer of those 
ships was even confided to tiie American peo- 
ple by the President. So much for the further 
grip Congress will have on the bill, once it 
passes it. 


THE TIME LIMIT AMENDMENT 


Now, for the one big amendment, the 
Beau Geste—the provision that the act 
will automatically terminate in June 1943. 
It is only temporary, to be effective only 
during the emergency. Where have we 
heard those words before? Could it have 
been in connection with much New Deal 
legislation since 1933, such as the Silver 
Purchase Act, etc.? How many times are 
we to have a temporary rendezvous with 
destiny? 


HITLER WAS GRANTED THE SAME TEMPORARY 
POWERS GIVEN TO THE PRESIDENT UNDER 1776 


Some of cur people have learned, and will 
learn more later, how dangerous it is to refer 
to Germany—even to quote its history; but 
the audacious ones recall that on March 23, 
1933, the German “Congress,” the Reichstag, 
enacted a similar bill, surrendering all power 
to Hitler; but they were very careful to spe- 
cifically prescribe in the bill that all powers 
under it ceased and terminated automatically 
on April 1, 1937. 

That day came—and went. 

It will be little consolation to those eter- 
nally hopeful sculs that some temporary 
measure may sOme day live up to its name to 
find on July 1, 1943, that the barn door is 
wide open and the horse is racing in the 
English Derby. 


ONE AMENDMENT THAT SHOULD BE INSERTED IF 
IT IS NOT POSSIBLE TO DEFEAT THE WHOLE 
BILL 
It apparently has not yet occurred to any- 

one to suggest an amendment to the bill that 
at any time Congress alone, by a majority 
vote, may rescind the grants of power under 
the bill. A lot of irreparable damage can be 
done in 2 years. There may be nothing left 
to give away, and the ordinary method of 
repeal of a law would require a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses of Congress if the Pres- 
ident vetoed a repeal bill. 


HOW CAN A THING WRONG IN PRINCIPLE BE 
TEMPORARILY RIGHT? 


If a proposal is wrong in principle, if it 
violates the fundamental concepts of our 
form of Government, and would set up a 
totalitarian system, by what logic or leger- 
demain, can it be right for 2 years, or 2 
hours, or 2 minutes? 

If some ardent supporter of the bill quotes 
the President that he “would stand on his 
head,” etc., before he would use some of the 
powers granted to him in the bill, remind 
him what Patrick Henry said: 

“Is it consistent with any principle of pru- 
dence or good policy to grant unlimited, un- 
bounded authority which is so totally unnec- 
essary that it will never be exercised.” 


WILL THE BILL BECOME A LAW TOO LATE, 
ANYWAY? 


The very latest scare worked on the Ameri- 
can peopie is that Congres is dilly-dallying 
so long that the bill will be of no aid to 
England anyway, because we have already 
given her all the munitions, etc., possible, 
and no more will be available for 3 or 6 
months, and in the meantime England will 
fall. 

There’s good oriental logic for the passage 
of the bill. 

The net irreducible result will, therefore, 
be only the one sought, and “planned that 
way,” to wit: 
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Congress will have surrendered its “right 
to declare war” and, 

A totalitarian government will have been 
set up in the United States, the one last 
remaining “democracy.” 





The Lease-Lend Bill 
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Or 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE ENID (OKLA.) 
DAILY EAGLE OF FEBRUARY 3, 1941 





Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting my remarks of yesterday, I am 
inserting in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Enid Daily Eagle of February 3, 1941, 
entitled “Why Not Be Honest?” as fol- 
lows: 


In considering all aid to Britain, why not 
be honest about the proposition? Britain, 
if she is to be the front-line savior of de- 
mocracy, needs help. But she is not asking 
that, to get that help, the President of the 
United States be made a dictator, as the 
lease-lend bill intends. That bill was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s own idea. It would make 
him all-powerful, with a power that hardly 
could be taken away without his consent. 
He has never relinquished willingly any 
power that has been granted him. 

The minority report on the lease-lend, 
power-granting measure suggests that Britain 
be granted two billions in credit. Why not, 
if we are to help her? 

The lease-lend plan doesn’t fool anybody; 
it doesn’t fool the Nazis, it doesn’t fool Eng- 
land. After all, the chances are infinitesimal 
that anything leased or loaned will ever come 
back to us, either in kind or in other ways. 
What we are going to give Britain will almost 
unquestionably be a gift. 

But at least if we must give, why not put 
it on a polite credit basis and let the grant 
of unprecedented Presidential powers go by? 

Why not be honest about the entire 
matter? Is it help for Britain or power for 
the President that the people want? 





War Threatens To Destroy Founda- 
tions Upon Which Democracies Were 
Erected 
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ADDRESS OF SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
KNOX BEFORE THE CANADIAN SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 





Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, I 
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include the following address by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox before the Ca- 
nadian Society of New York at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York, N. Y., over the blue 
network, National Broadcasting Co., Jan- 
uary 18, 1941: 


My fellow Americans of the Canadian So- 
ciety of New York, the honor you have be- 
stowed upon me, that of addressing you 
tonight, is overshadowed by a brutal war. 
This war is threatening to destroy the very 
foundations upon which democratic govern- 
ments have been erected. The Magna Carta 
and the Constitution of the United States, 
great human documents that have given our 
two peoples corelated liberties in speech, 
common law, and the rights of free men, are 
in jeopardy. 

The Canadian Society of New York has 
personalized the bond of friendship existing 
between the Dominion of Canada and the 
United States. In the prelude to your by- 
laws it is written that the outstanding serv- 
ice which a foreign-born citizen can perform 
for the land of his birth is to fulfill honorably 
every obligation, social and political, of his 
adopted country. This you have believed 
and faithfully observed. Membership in your 
organization has always stood for loyal and 
patriotic devotion to our Constitution and 
its fundamental principles. 

We in the United States have admired this 
attitude and for over a century have tried to 
be equally cordial and understanding in our 
relations with Canada. 

The results of this mutual understanding 
between our two countries speak for them- 
selves. We go back and forth across our 
borders without ceremony. We trade with 
each other and around the world in harmony, 
without hindrance or jealousy. We live in 
peace. The possibility of war between us has 
never even touched our thinking. And now, 
because of another war for which neither of 
us has been responsible, we are drawn closer 
together than ever we were before. 

Today Canada is at war. True to its tra- 
dition, it is supporting the mother country 
in a struggle to save the way of life we too 
consider priceless. We in the United States 
do not intend that this way of life shall be 
destroyed. The enormous potential of our 
industrial production can help save it. By 
supplying ships, guns, planes, and ammuni- 
tion we can help. As a country united in its 
hatred of aggressors we can help. Thank 
God, we are helping and will help more and 
more. 

I propose to speak to you tonight very 
frankly. I conceive it to be my duty not to 
gloss over hard facts, not to minimize the 
dangers of the immediate future. That we 
are living in acutely dangerous times is ob- 
vious to us all save only that curious segment 
of the people who think they can avoid dan- 
ger by refusing to see it. The facts of the 
situation upon which I shall enlarge, are 
grim facts. They will not make pleasant 
reading. Summed up, they constitute a 
graver threat to American security and fu- 
ture welfare than any we have faced since 
the founding of the Republic. You will find 
no inspiration in what I have to say to you 
tonight save only the inspiration that comes 
to resolute men who boldly face threatened 
danger, and gird themselves for the defense 
of all that freemen cherish. 

I can begin what I have to say no more 
appropriately than by a brief quotation from 
the President’s address to Congress at the 
opening of the present session. In what I 
regard as the greatest state paper written by 
the present occupant of the White House 
will be found three declarations of policy: 

(1) “By an impressive expression of the 
public will and without regard to partisan- 
ship, we are committed to all-inclusive na- 
tional defense. 

(2) “We are committed to full support of 
all those resolute peoples, everywhere, who 
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are resisting aggression, and are thereby 
keeping war away from our hemisphere. 

(3) “We are committed to the proposition 
that principles of morality and considerations 
for our own security will never permit us to 
acquiesce in a peace, dictated by aggressors, 
and sponsored by appeasers. We know that 
any enduring peace cannot be bought at the 
cost of other peoples’ freedom.” 

Here we have a declaration of national 
policy built on the foundations of resolute 
courage and a supreme devotion to those 
principles which have provided an opportunity 
for the erection here, on this continent, of 
what we call the American way of life. 

With a courage that thrills and inspires, 
the President has accepted the challenge of 
the totalitarian dictators and repudiated all 
thought of a peace dictated by aggressors, 
sponsored by appeasers, and bought at the 
cost of other peoples’ freedom. 

There is but one interpretation which can 
be put upon the message to which the world 
listened from the lips of the American Com- 
mander in Chief. It was that the United 
States must not and will not permit the de- 
feat of those peoples who are fighting on land, 
sea, and air the battle for free men eve”y- 
where. 

I am aware that there are those who still 
think that what is transpiring in the rest of 
the world is of no immediate moment or 
concern to us. That a peace with the dic- 
tators can be negotiated if Britain should fall. 
That we can continue to live our own lives, 
in our own way, within our own boundaries, 
even although the entire rest of the world is 
conquered by the Axis Powers and is forced to 
live as the helpless victims of a world-wide 
tyranny. These self-deluded people who still 
profess to believe that a tolerable peace could 
be established with a victorious Germany also 
believe that with wide oceans on either side 
our own Nation is safe from any attempt at 
invasion by those powers that have already 
declared themselves our natural enemies and 
affirmed without qualification that our sys- 
tem of life and theirs can ever be reconciled. 

What can be said of the capacity for obser- 
vation and deduction of those who have wit- 
nessed what has transpired in the last 12 
months and still believe that we Americans 
could hope from a dictator’s peace good faith 
and observance of the terms of any treaty, 
recognition of any of the obligations involved 
in international agreements, or respect for 
any of the rights or for the independence of 
the people who enter into an agreement with 
them? Under a peace made by the dictators 
could any reasonable hope be held out for 
world disarmament, for the adjustment of 
international disputes by other means than 
by war, for anything other than an armed 
truce, accompanied by an armament race that 
will cripple or destroy all human progress and 
steadily lower everywhere the standard of 
living? 

To assume that even if Britain were de- 
feated we would still be free from the danger 
of invasion, whenever the German conquerors 
felt the time was ripe to garner the loot of 
the greatest treasure house in the world, is 
to be guilty of the most colossal and inex- 
cusable self-deception. Such a conclusion is 
only possible when one refuses to examine, 
realistically, the world situation with which 
we will be confronted if Hitler conquered all 
of Europe, including Britain. 

The greatest undeveloped region left in the 
world lies in South America; on this side of 
the Atlantic, and on this side of the Pacific. 
It is sparsely settled by nations incapable, 
because of their fewness in numbers and 
their lack of armaments, to set up an ade- 
quate defense against Axis aggression. In a 
conquered Europe, Germany would have 
available the cheap labor of millions of con- 
quered peoples in addition to the underpaid 
labor of the German working people. Ger- 
many has need of the raw materials which 
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are available in South America. Thus, Ger- 
many would have the cheaply produced man- 
ufactured goods which South America re- 
quires, and a Nazi-conquered Europe would 
offer an eager market for South American 
surplus foods and raw materials. Economic 
conquest of South America under such con- 
ditions would proceed apace, despite any- 
thing we could do. Economic penetration 
would speedily, and unquestionably, be fol- 
lowed by political infiltration, and somewhere 
in the vast regions to the south Germany 
would soon find a base from which she could 
operate a new terror. Once that is accom- 
plished, with the European exits to the At- 
lantie Ocean open, and no British Fleet to 
control them, the security now provided by 
the Atlantic would disappear and we would 
soon have, not what some of these appeasers 
call a “foreign war,” but we would have a 
war on our Own territory, with American 
women and children the victims of night- 
raiding bombers. 

All this is not a figment of the imagination. 
It is a blunt forecast of what could happen 
to us if the Axis Powers conquered the rest 
of the world. Who can doubt, if British re- 
sistance is broken and the British Isles are 
captured, that German domination in Europe 
and Africa would be complete, while Asia 
would be divided by two other great powers, 
both professedly totalitarian in their systems 
and militantly aggressive in their policy? 
This would mean that 80 percent of all the 
population of the world would live under the 
rule of dictators, and only 20 percent—those 
peoples occupying North and South Amer- 
ica—would still be free. 

Not only would the free peoples of the 
Americas have to face a 4 to 1 numerical su- 
periority, but with the dispersal and defeat 
of British sea power, we should have to face, 
at once, a bitter struggle for contro] of the 
seas. We should have to face a victorious 
Germany which would have available to her a 
shipbuilding capacity of at least 5,000,000 tons 
per year compared to our present shipbuild- 
ing capacity of 1,500,000 tons. Only by su- 
perhuman effort, and at the cost of frightful 
sacrifices by our people, could we hope to 
maintain even a reasonable degree of freedom 
of the high seas for our merchant fleet. The 
alternative, obviously, would be to conduct 
all of our international commerce subject to 
the will and caprice of the Axis dictators. If 
we should be forced in on ourselves by a dic- 
tator control of the high seas, our lot would 
be far from happy. Our standards of living 
will swiftly go down. We would have to con- 
stantly maintain for our own defense, huge 
armies and support an air force adequate to 
the successful defense of the ccuntry against 
the combined efforts in the air cf the Axis 
Powers conveniently based on the same side 
of the ocean with us. 

This is not an overdrawn picture of the 
sort of world in which we should have to live 
if the predatory powers which now seek to 
conquer the world are successful. The timid 
and the thoughtless cry out for peace in a 
world reduced by the acts of the aggressor 
nations to a condition where might is svbsti- 
tuted for right; where naked force ruthlessly 
applied seeks domination; a world in which 
justice and righteousness are forgotten, and 
yet, it still remains true, as it has always been 
true, that the only worth-while peace is a 
peace of justice and righteousness. No peo- 
ple can long retain their freedom and their 
liberty if they permit themselves to grcw 
soft and impotent and are unwilling to fight 
or are too timid to fight for their freedom and 
their liberty. 

We Americans are a people who throughout 
our national existence, both sentimentally, 
and historically, have been committed to 


those principles that provide for the indi- 
vidual, freedom of expression, freedom of 
religion, freedom from fear, and freedom to 
order our own lives after our own pattern. 
The present world contest is over the con- 
tinuance of a system of society based upon 
these four freedoms. What is now in prog- 
ress is an irreconcilable conflict that must be 
fought to a finish—it cannot end in a nego- 
tiated peace. Our wofld cannot continue to 
exist with 80 percent of the population slaves 
in a system which makes the state supreme, 
and 20 percent of the population which insists 
that the rights of the individual are superior 
to the rights of the state. Either a world 
will emerge in which the state is all-in-all, 
to which every individual right is subordi- 
nate, or, out of this struggle will emerge a 
world which recognizes the individual as 
supreme, and the state a servant of the citi- 
zens who comprise it. 

In this fight now in progress, characterized 
by ruthless force employed on a scale never 
know before, Britain occupies the firing line. 
This firing line is no longer a narrow strip 
of territory held by a thin line of armed men, 
but it is now made up of the whole of the 
British Isles. 

The women and children of Britain share, 
with the British soldiers, the dangers of the 
battlefield. This type of war, carried on with 
a brutal, ruthless indifference to every dictate 
of humanity, has reduced life in Great 
Britain for all men, women, and children, rich 
and poor alike, to an existence like that of 
wild beasts, who live in holes in the ground, 
and yet, living thus, they support with gal- 
lantry and a resolute courage that counts no 
cost too great, the very principles on which 
our whole system of free government is based. 
We, on the other hand, in this critical con- 
test, play the minor part of munition-makers, 
who provide the weapons and the munitions 
and the tanks and the planes with which this 
most critical battle in world history is being 
fought. 

Under such circumstances we can afford, 
as a nation, to be generous to a fault. We 
cannot retain our self-respect and haggle 
over the terms with which we will lend our 
help to the British, to the Greeks, and to 
the Chinese, when the latter are baring their 
breasts to the storm of battle. Selfishly, who 
would not admit the wisdom of freely sup- 
plying the arms to another nation actively 
engaged in war in which we are vitally con- 
cerned, while we prepare ourselves for de- 
fense in case we should be attacked? Our 
sole hope of avoiding involvement in the 
world-wide war now in progress lies in the 
hope that we may become so strong on land, 
on sea, and in the air that the aggressor 
nations will be afraid to attack us. While 
we are thus making ourselves strong, for the 
sake of our own security, shall we not lend 
every possible aid to those who are gallantly 
holding the lines while we prepare? 

In this war thus far England has resorted 
to us for munitions and supplies. For these 
she has paid us in full—cash on the barrel 
head. Nay, she has done more. She has 
paid to American manufacturers a total of 
$550,000,000 in excess of the cost of the 
material which has been delivered to her. 
This half billion has been expended by the 
British to pay for lands, buildings, and equip- 
ment in this country in which to manufac- 
ture war materials. Again let me emphasize 
that Britain has paid for every gun, every 
plane, every item that she has bought in 
America to carry on the war, and she has 
paid some half billion dollars in excess of 
their actual cost. She now tells us that when 
she has paid for the remaining orders now 
unfilled, placed with American manufactur- 
ers, she will have exhausted her dollar credits 
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necessary for the purchase of American equip- 
ment. To pay for American-made goods re- 
quires dollars. There is nowhere in the 
world where England can go to buy dollars 


except to the United States. Since the bal- © 


ance of trade between Britain and ourselves 
is heavily in our favor, we have no need to 
buy pounds with dollars and, therefore, the 
only source of dollar exchange is cut off. 
This does not mean in any way the British 
Empire is bankrupt. It does mean that Brit- 
ish sources for the only medium of exchange 
which can be used in the American market 
have dried up. 

The President, in what I conceive to be 
one of the most courageous and statesman- 
like proposals in American history, has sug- 
gested that we eliminate from our discussion 
with the British the dollar sign, and proceed 
to lend them, subject to future adjustment, 
the vital things they need to carry on the 
war to a victorious conclusion. At a time 
when the very fate of our kind of a world 
hangs in the balance we must not let this 
British lack of dollar exchange halt the flow 
of matériel to Britain, so vital to her de- 
fense—which is also our defense. We cannot 
afford to stop now and dicker and trade. We 
must help—help in material things—but also 
help in spiritual things. The magnificent 
fighting spirit of the British—amazing to her 
friends and devastating to her adversaries— 
must be maintained. There must be no 
thought that, while they fight with their lives 
a battle so vital to us, we are thinking in 
terms of dollars and cents. We can well af- 
ford, indeed, our own self respect permits no 
other course, to let the future relations be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
wait for a time when the war has been won, 
and the danger of dictatorship of the world 
has been destroyed. Our own defense in a 
world where force is supreme is dependent 
upon our speed in production of those things 
essential to defense. Expanding our produc- 
tion to help the British directly helps us to 
achieve that speed in production which is 
our only hope of safety if Hitler wins in 
Europe. 

At a matter of literal truth, dealing with 
only one phase of preparedness, it is not how 
many planes we have in our hangars, on our 
air fields, and aboard our carriers that is sig- 
nificant. A reasonable number of the pres- 
ent models is all we need, but what we do 
desperately need, with an urgency that can- 
not be exaggerated, is the capacity to turn 
out new models, as they are developed, in 
sufficient numbers to overwhelm any foe we 
have to meet. Helping Britain to win mas- 
tery of the air in their present fight helps us 
to accomplish this very vital thing. 

I propose a revision of our nomenclature. 
We should call those who support the pro- 
posal to provide Britain with the means of 
successful defense “a committee to aid Brit- 
ain to aid us to defend America.” There is 
no more compelling duty laid upon every one 
of us than is defined in that phrase. Let 
every liberty-loving American—native-born, 
Canadian-born, or descended from overseas 
stock—join this upsurging Nation-wide 
movement, whose first and only aim is to 
maintain alive and alight the fires of human 
liberty. Let us help by generous, open- 
handed, freely given assistance to those who 
are heroically carrying the burdens of the 
fight for the preservation of all that free 
men have cherished, and for which freedom- 
loving men have died on many a blocdy field 
since history began. 

At such a time can we stand aside? To do 
so would be faithless to those whose courage 
and sacrifice gave us what we have of liberty 
and freedom. 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an inter- 
esting and challenging article by one of 
the leading thinkers and intellectuals 
identified with the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. The article contains much mate- 
rial which should be intensely interesting 
to American agriculture. As the author 
well points out, our important job ahead 
is to find a greater market for all the 
food and cotton we now have in storage. 

The article is written by Milo R. Per- 
kins, who is Director of Marketing of the 
Department of Agriculture and Adminis- 
trator of the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration. 

The article, from Harper’s magazine, 
December 1940, is as follows: 

[From Harper’s magazine of December 1940] 
EXportTs AND APPEASEMENT 
(By Milo Perkins) 


One of the ironies of the great depression 
that hit us 10 years ago was the overabun- 
dance of food on our farms and the growing 
amount of hunger in our cities. Looking 
back, we can see that there were three funda- 
mental causes for farm surpluses—unem- 
ployment, scientific advance in farming, and 
decline of foreign trade. 

All three of these causes are with us today 
in some measure. There is still unemploy- 
ment. Men without jobs aren't very good 
customers for our farmers. 

Through science we have learned how to 
grow two blades of grass where one grew be- 
fore, but we haven’t learned how to sell the 
extra blade at a profit. That has added to 
our farm surpluses. 

The decade of the thirties was a tough one 
for farmers who depended upon export mar- 
kets. One nation after another entered the 
frantic race to have its cake and eat it, too, 
by trying to sell all it could abroad and buy 
as little from other nations as possible. We 
were in the race from the beginning and part 
of the time we were out in front. Tariffs 
were raised; food was produced under Gov- 
ernment subsidies in certain countries at 
twice the cost of producing it elsewhere; im- 
ports and exports were licensed, and foreign 
exchange was blocked. 

Rather than face the fact that foreign 
trade must run on a two-way street, we took 
gold instead of goods for our excess of exports 
over imports. The country’s sense of horse 
trading apparently was not affronted when 
Wwe swapped a ton and a half of corn for an 
ounce of gold. Even so, world trade in farm 
products declined. That added to farm sur- 
pluses. 

Yet for all the restrictions in world trade, 
the American farmer managed to hold on to 
a foreign market that during the thirties 
averaged $800,000,000 a year. Then came the 
present war. 


Exports held up fairly well im- 


mediately after the 1939 harvest, but by win- 
ter it became apparent that there had been 
tremendous changes since the first World 
War. The problem in that war was how we 
could produce enough to meet the demand; 
now our preblem is how we can market our 
surpluses, even from restricted acreages. 
The invasion of Norway, the collapse of the 
Low Countries, and the closing of the Med- 
iterranean shut off important markets. The 
fall of France cut us off entirely from the 
Continent. England reduced her food pur- 
chases from us substantially by summer. 
She was saving her dollar exchange for indus- 
trial goods and buying food as far as possible 
from within her Empire. 

And the 1940 harvest came on. The sea- 
sons pay no attention to lost foreign out- 
lets. Had we not been prepared through cur 
comprehensive and varied agricultural pro- 
grams for dealing with such an overnight 
crisis an utter collapse of farm prices would 
have taken place. It didn’t. Actually, the 
prevention of such a collapse was more diffi- 
cult than it was to lift farm prices from 
their low point in 1933. It was less bold and 
dramatic, however, and for that reason it 
failed to capture the imagination of the 
public. 

Normally, we export 45 percent of our 
prunes and 30 percent of our raisins. The 
Scandinavians like dried fruits. They still 
need them, but not a pound can get through 
to these Hitler-dominated countries now; 
12 percent of our fresh apples and 45 percent 
of our winter pears used to go into export— 
largely to Great Britain and the Continent. 
They won’t be eating them this year. Maybe 
when you're ducking bombs you forget about 
fresh fruits, oranges, walnuts, pecans, and 
canned peaches, but the farmers over here 
can’t forget about their surpluses. Maybe 
you use whale oil instead of lard, but the 
farmers of the Corn Belt can’t forget about 
that 300,000,000-pound surplus in storage. 

We had some 300,000,000 bushels of wheat 
as a carry-over on July 1, 1940; then came 
a crop that ran 100,000,000 bushels above 
domestic requirements. We'd like to export 
at least 150,000,000 bushels. Canada alone, 
however, has 500,000,000 bushels to sell. 
Even if there were no war going on, that 
would be enough to take care of the full 
needs of all the importing nations of the 
world. British bread this winter will be 
made largely from Canadian wheat. 

We had over 8,000,000 bales of cotton under 
Government loan before the 1940 crop was 
Picked. Last cotton year we sold 6,500,000 
bales for export—nearly a third of which 
was to Continental Europe. Total foreign 
sales for this year probably will run a little 
under 2,000,000 bales. 

Some 14,000,000 persons in the United 
States are dependent directly or indirectly 
on the production of cotton. If overnight 
we were to stop producing it for a foreign 
market, the number of persons thrown out 
of work would be greater than the total relief 
load now being carried by W. P. A. 

There are troubles ahead for farmers who 
have been producing for an overseas market, 
and they are likely to continue for several 
years. The only lasting cure is to get more 
of the land now in export crops into crops 
for domestic consumption. It’s a long-time 
job, and it means finding other work for dis- 
placed farmers; but it means solid security 
for the long pull. 

The immediate marketing problems were 
met for the 1940 harvest by commodity loans 
of several hundred million dollars, by the 
heaviest seasonal purchases of surplus com- 
modities ever made by our Government, by 
marketing agreements, and by various other 
programs for expanding domestic consump- 
tion. Farm prices were maintained. The 
emergency was met, and we cleared the first 
hurdle. 
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Our next job is to find bigger and better 
customers for all the food and cotton we 
now have in storage. This might be done, 
in a measure, by feeding and clothing the 
destitute peoples of continental Europe. Be- 
fore we make up our minds that these goods 
should be sent through the British bicck- 
ade, however, we need to do some straight 
and some rather uncomfortable thinking. 

We need to remember some of the ugly 
things that happened after the last World 
War. For instance, thousands of under- 
fed and half-starved German boys were 
brought back to health in Dutch and Scandi- 
navian homes after the armistice. Under a 
Nazi leadership that gave them no alterna- 
tive, they returned in less than 20 years to 
conquer the very countries that had given 
them life itself when they were helpless chil- 
dren. We mustn’t forget that. The Hitler 
regime can’t be trusted. 

This is a new and an utterly different kind 
of world and parts of it are unbelievably 
brutal. Horrible as it is, some starvation in 
Europe now, under the British blockade, may 
be necessary to break the Hitler strangle- 
hold on free men. It may be the alternative 
to slavery for a thousand years under the 
Nazis. It’s something to think about 

But the real test for us will come if Hitler 
wins abruptly. That’s when he’s going to 
need the food and the other raw materials 
of the New World to underwrite his military 
conquest and make it stick. Just what he 
will use for money no one seems to know, 
but Nazi agents in New York aiready have 
suggested that we put up $5,000,000,000 in 
gold or other credits as our contribution to- 
ward being able to sell our own goods. 

Naturally, we shall not be asked to make 
loans to Germany. On the contrary, we shall 
be asked to provide billions of dollars to 
rehabilitate France, Denmark, Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Poland. Every effort will 
be made to persuade us that such countries 
are not ruled by puppet governments. Our 
hearts will tell us that we ought to do all 
we can to aid these suffering peoples. 

We did something of that sort on a large 
scale after the last World War, but that was 
before any totalitarian threat to our own in- 
stitutions appeared. Most of the loans were 
not repaid, of course. The sales that added 
so much to the fictitious prosperity of the 
1920’s turned out, as everyone knows, to be 
gifts. At last we got tired of giving away our 
surpluses abroad through this stupid device 
of letting foreigners buy them with our own 
money, and the stocks that thereupon piled 
up did much to bring on the crash of 1929. 

That’s going to be pointed out to us if we 
balk at playing Santa Claus to the Nazis. 
While there’s still time to be calm about it we 
ought to explore what they would do if we 
refused to be suckers. The German pattern 
of conquest is known; we don’t have to guess 
about it. 

Hitler would threaten us with economic 
collapse if we didn’t trade with him on his 
own terms. Cotton farmers and automobile 
manufacturers and tobacco farmers and our 
oil companies would be told that they were 
facing ruin in foreign markets, unless our 
Government cooperated in the extension of 
credits. Corporations with foreign invest- 
ments would be easy prey for this kind of 
propaganda. The Nazis would make some 
heavy purchases from other nations just to 
prove their point. Countries in South Amer- 
ica would be played off against us. 

Becoming frightened and giving in to such 
threats is just what economic appeasement 
means. It always comes first; political con- 
trol and territoria! appeasement and military 
domination come afterward. It’s part of the 
Nazi divide-and-conquer technique to under- 
mine democracies. It bewilders a free and 
individualistic people. This strategy has been 
successful elsewhere, and it’s going to be tried 
on us if Hitler wins. 
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We need to put internal strength above 
external generosity now, as a matter of self- 
protection against possible military attack 
in the future. It’s a case of building up a 
country strong enough to defend itself on 
every front before we build up a continental 
Europe strong enough to attack us. [If 
Britain falls this is where democracy will be 
making its last stand. 

In the event of a Hitler victory the United 
States can take either of two courses. We 
can follow the road of economic appeasement 
and make loans to puppet governments 
abroad so that they can buy our industrial 
and agricultural surpluses with our own 
money, or we can make the internal adjust- 
ments necessary” to use most of our surpluses 
at home. 

If we are wise enough to choose this latter 
course it will not mean abandoning trade 
with a Nazi-dominated Europe. Quite the 
contrary. Some trade with the totalitarians 
makes sense. We must conduct it on our 
own terms, however, and be good enough 
businessmen to make a profit out of it. 

But our very democracy hinges upon get- 
ting ourselves in a position to tell Hitler that 
we look upon trade outside this hemisphere 
as so much velvet anyway and that we are 
not dependent upon it. 


II 


If we want to preserve our democracy it’s 
going to take more than guns to defend it. 
Among other things, it will take a healthy 
people. In August I received a rather alarm- 
ing letter from an Army colonel in charge 
of recruiting in one of our larger cities. 

Three-fourths of the applicants for mili- 
tary service in this particular city were re- 
jected for health reasons during a given test 
period. Over half of those thus rejected 
were underweight, which is a pretty good 
sign of malnutrition during the years these 
boys were growing up. The first thing to do 
with our farm surpluses is to give the under- 
fed in our own country a chance to eat them 
as a matter of national health defense. Later, 
if the Nazi grip on human liberty is broken, 
we can help to feed the whole world. It’s 
physically possible, and we can find ways to 
make it fiscally possible. 

If we have tears to shed for the hungry 
we'd better shed them first in our own back- 
yard. Heretofore one look at hunger abroad 
through a telescope has filled us with com- 
passion; maybe if enough of us discover the 
same thing here at home through a micro- 
scope it will fill us with a rising indignation. 
That’s been the reaction among the people 
who have learned the facts. 

There are simple facts known about this 
problem of underconsumption here at home. 
They are based on a study made in 1935-36 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Bureau of Home Economics with the collabo- 
ration of the National Resources Committee. 

Two-thirds of our people—80,000,000 per- 
sons—live on an average cash income of only 
$69 a month for a whole family. That’s the 
story of underconsumption in one sentence. 
Some 20,000,000 persons getting public assist- 
ance spend an average of 5 cents a meal for 
food. In areas where the food-stamp plan 
is operating this is increased to an average 
of 744 cents a meal. When a man goes off 
relief and gets a job at about $100 a month, 
however, expenditures run from 10 to 12 cents 
a meal. Every time an unemployed man gets 
a job, therefore, every farmer in America 
ought to shout, “Hallelujah.” 

Now, for the third figure. If all the families 
making less than $100 a month ate as much 
as those which do make $100 a month, nearly 
$2,000,000,000 a year would be added to the 
national food bill. We'd actually have to 
produce more dairy products, more poultry 
products, more meats, and more of most of 
the fruits and vegetables to meet the demand. 
Over and above the land now in cultivation, 


an area about the size of the State of Iowa 
would be required to produce the additional 
food for that $2,000,000,000 market. 

We ought to produce more of these foods 
on part of the lands that are now in cotton 
and wheat and tobacco. Our Nation needs 
them for a minimum diet. It’s one way to 
avoid the pressure for economic appeasement 
later on if Hitler wins. It will take time and 
it won't be easy, but it will give agriculture 
a lasting stability. 

The undeveloped market for foods among 
our low-income families is tremendous. 
Families making $500 a year or less, for ex- 
ample, buy only 28 percent as much fluid 
milk as families making $1,200 a year; only 
33 percent as many tomatoes; only 46 percent 
as much beef and 13 percent as much lamb; 
only 44 percent as much poultry and 57 per- 
cent as many eggs; only 47 percent as much 
butter; and 39 percent as many dried fruits, 
like the prunes and raisins, which used to go 
to Europe; only 23 percent as many oranges 
and 21 percent as many apples. When we 
look at things from this minimum dietary 
point of view, it becomes apparent that the 
term “surpluses,” as applied to most foods, is 
simply a smug, polite name for a shocking 
amount of underconsumption. 

The Nation has ways to use its surpluses 
at home today that it didn't have in the 
decade of the 1920’s. During this school year, 
for example, some 6,000,000 youngsters will 
be getting their noonday lunches free, made 
in whole or in part from vitamin-rich, sur- 
plus foods. 

Five million people will be using food 
stamps by Christmas. The cotton-stamp 
plan is growing. In a few of our larger cities 
an experimental program is under way which 
makes it possible for low-income families to 
get milk at 5 cents a quart. Plans are now 
in the early stages for a penny-a-glass milk 
program in schools in low-income areas. If 
they are completed, fluid-milk consumption 
can be increased by 500,000,000 quarts a year. 
Many of our less fortunate farm families will 
be making their own mattresses this year. 
This program will use nearly half a million 
baies of surplus cotton and 50,000,000 yards 
of cotton ticking. One of the ironies of the 
rural South has been a lack of cotton mat- 
tresses in the very cabins where those who 
raise the cotton spend their lives. 

Funds for this work are limited and less 
than half of our neediest families are being 
reached. A good start has been made, how- 
ever, toward giving the underprivileged a 
chance to use our surpluses, pending the time 
they can get work and buy more of them. 
Full employment is the real answer to all of 
our problems of course. The farm problem 
can’t be solved without it. 

What we need is a much greater volume 
of capital investment. Our private invest- 
ment in new durable goods during 1929, for 
example, exceeded $23,000,000,000. By 1932 it 
had fallen to $6,000,000,000. Even by 1938 it 
had risen to only $13,000,000,000, and obvi- 
ously a couple of billion a year for W. P. A. 
wasn’t enough to take up the $10,000,000,000 
slack in private investment. This has been 
the chief cause of continuing unemployment. 
It can be cured by business-like action if 
Government and industry will tackle the 
problem together. It should be done before 
we become too dependent upon armaments 
as a substitute. It isn’t a matter of taking 
a liberal or a conservative approach. It’s a 
matter of knowing that this is a new and an 
utterly different kind of world and that some 
of the old automatic mechanisms won’t work 
any more. Only those who know that have 
the competence to develop new ones that will. 

For centuries the world lived in an age of 
scarcity. Now for the first time in history 
there is enough to go round. Science has 
taken care of that. Men no longer have to 
grab from one another in order to have 
enough for themselves. The years ahead will 
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no more permit us to hoard goods in the face 
of want than they will permit us to hoard 
money in the face of poverty. A civilization 
that is commodity-rich but consumption- 
poor cannot survive. The world of tomorrow 
is a world that must use its surpluses. 

None of us chooses to live in this transition 
period of hate and brutal confusion. We 
didn’t choose to be cut off from all our friends 
in Europe who fought a reign of iron and 
blood—too late. We didn’t choose it, but it 
happened. Now that it has happened, how- 
ever, we can use this time or semi-isolation 
to grow in strength ourselves. It will take 
the strong to give the world the leadership 
its going to need tomorrow. 

Meanwhile there isn’t any easy magic by 
which we can wipe out this nightmare of 
under consumption overnight. No single 
genius is going to arise and light a torch in 
the darkness and lead us into the promised 
land. That isn’t the way America works. 
That isn’t the way the West was conquered 
and that isn’t the way be built our techno- 
logical civilization. 

There’s a job of internal pioneering ahead 
of us. We must learn to make intelligent 
use of our industrial as well as our agricul- 
tural surpluses. Those surpluses can lead us 
into economic appeasement later on if Hitler 
wins the war, or they can be used to build up 
the health. and the well-being of our own 
country now. The choice we make depends 
upon how well we understand the implica- 
tions of each alternative. Everything we 


treasure is at stake. The answer lies with 


those throughout the country who believe in 
tomorrow and are willing to fight for their 
convictions today. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM GREEN, PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 





Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of William Green, pres- 
ident, American Federation of Labor, be- 
fore the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


In order to clarify and perfect the proposed 
measure, the American Federation of Labor 
recommends the following substantive modi- 
fications of this bill. 

First. The time limit upon the grant of 
extraordinary powers: 

Article I, section 8, clause 12 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States vests in the 
Congress the power to raise and support 
armies but provides that “no appropriation 
of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than 2 years.” 

The extraordinary powers for which Con- 
gress must grant specific authority should be 
defined in terms of the real needs which arise 
out of a practical situation. The constitu- 
tional provisions to which I have just re- 
ferred reflect a profound conviction on the 
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part of the authors of the Constitution that 
@ democracy should not surrender for an 
indefinite period of time its basic processes 
and procedures; that extraordinary powers of 
military authorities should not stand in per- 
petuity and in time become a substitute for 
civilian powers which provide the necessary 
and proper channels for the self-government 
of a democratic people; and that a govern- 
ment by consent can only remain a demo- 
cratic government so long as the popular 
consent to grants of power is conditioned on 
resubmission of such grants to the people 
and their duly elected representatives within 
reasonable time. 

The emergency conditions we are facing 
are changing rapidly. There is little doubt 
that we shall soon be faced with new and 
now unforeseeable problems arising out of 
new situations. I believe it is necessary, 
therefore, to place a reasonable limit upon 
the grant of extraordinary powers provided 
in the bill, and I believe that a 2-year limit 
to such powers is not only a reasonable one 
under the present conditions but also ac- 
cords with the intent and spirit of those who 
have so wisely framed our Constitution. 

Second, The grant of power to comman- 
deer production should be circumscribed. 
Section 3 (a) (1) of the proposed bill states 
that: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the President may, from time to 
time, when he deems it in the interest of 
national defense, authorize the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the head 
of any other department or agency of the 
Government— 

“(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States.” 


In a statement made on January 10 to the | 


House and the Senate, respectively, the ma- 
jority leaders, McCormack and Bark Ley, at- 
tempted to interpret the meaning of this and 
other provisions of the bill. In this state- 
ment it was pointed out that “the power to 
manufacture under this provision does not 
carry with it a waiver of the Eight Hour Act, 
the Walsh-Healey Act, and similar domestic 
iegislation.” 

Labor believes that the implications of 
such a provision and its possible consequences 
to our entire national economy are so vast 
that more than an incomplete clarifying 
statement is needed to indicate the clear 
intent of Congress in this basic question of 
policy. I therefore recommend a specific in- 
clusion into this section of a proviso which 
would clearly set forth the full and unim- 
paired applicability of the Eight Hour Act, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, the Bacon-Davis Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, and of other laws guar- 
anteeing to workers free exercise of their 
rights to self-organization and collective bar- 
gaining and full maintenance of the mini- 
mum labor standards prescribed by Congress. 
I therefore strongly recommend the insertion 
in section 3 (a) (1) of a proviso which would 
fully spell out the desire on the part of Con- 
gress to maintain labor standards and labor’s 
rights unimpaired in the operation of the 
lend-lease program. 

Third. Report to Congress: In the develop- 
ment of so far-reaching a program, it is im- 
perative that the people of the United States 
be fully informed of progress of every phase 
in its administration. To accomplish this I 
believe it would be desirable to embody a 
specific provision in the bill requiring all 
agencies of the Government utilized by the 
President in the administration of the law 
to report to Congress in detail on the manner 
in which the tasks assigned to such agencies 
are being carried out and to require the 





President to report to Congress on the prog- 
ress of the entire program as well as its effects 
upon the employment, wage, and price trends. 

Fourth. Reciprocity for aid: The object of 
the lend-lease bill is to make the United 
States the arsenal for the democracies and 
to carry out President Roosevelt’s pledge to 
send to the democratic nations “in ever- 
increasing numbers ships, planes, tanks, 
guns.” In promulgating this bill Congress 
cannot lose sight of the crucial problem we 
shall be facing possibly in a short time when 
our Nation stands face to face with the task 
of returning to normal life and of disman- 
tling the great arsenal we shall have built up. 
It is only fair to our own people and equitable 
to all peoples concerned that, in return for 
effective aid we furnish to other nations, 
these nations through a solemn covenant 
would pledge themselves to a cooperative ar- 
rangement which would assure an outlet for 
American goods in a peacetime world market 
and thus provide a basis for full employment 
to our workers when peace comes. 

The aftermath of the present struggle will 
be a crucial test of our economic system and 
even of our institutions themselves. I can- 
not think of a fairer and yet more imperative 
safeguard against utter chaos and collapse at 
the end of this war that is now raging 
throughout the world than a clear-cut for- 
mula of full economic participation by the 
United States in the period of post-war 
reconstruction. 
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Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, ladies 
and gentlemen of the House, I arise at 
this time, in the closing moments of this 
history-making debate on the proposed 
lend-lease legislation—H. R. 1776—to 
briefly express my thoughts. 

I have listened with a“great deal of 
interest and I might say a great deal of 
anxiety to powerful arguments for and 
against this bill for the past several 
weeks. And the more I listen the more 
complicated things become because of 
the apparent disunity that exists. That 
disunity is preSent no one can deny and 
before the bill becomes law, charges of 
betrayal, partisanship, appeasers, pro- 
British, and pro-Nazi will be hurled at 
one another. In my humble judgment 
this should not be. Each and everyone 
in this House, I believe, is entitled to his 
or her own opinion, acting as their con- 
science dictates and what we believe will 
be in the best interests of our constitu- 
ents and our beloved United States. 

I have studied this bill more than any- 
thing I ever did in all my life. I love this 
America of ours as much as anyone in 
this House. I served my country in the 
last World War, in France—not as a phy- 
sician in a base hospital or in the S. O. S. 
but in the front line with my battalion 
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and regiment of infantry. I know the 
horrors of war. 

During the past 2 years I have repeat- 
edly promised my people that I would 
never vote to send the sons of any mother 
to be used as cannon fodder on the bloody 
battlefield of Europe, unless we are driven 
to it by foreign aggression or insults to 
our Nation. 

I hold no brief for the godless dictators 
of any country and if I were to give vent 
to my personal feelings concerning these 
destroyers of innocent women and chil- 
dren; these purveyors of death and de- 
struction to God-fearing and Christian 
people, it would be a simple matter to go 
along with this proposal. But I have not 
forgotten so quickly the horrors of war. 
I saw men blown to pieces by high explo- 
sive shells and shrapnel; I saw them 
clutch at their throats and hammer their 
chests gasping for air in poison gas at- 
tacks. I know the results of all these 
things on the boys who came home from 
the last World War. That war which was 
supposed to end all wars; that war which 
Was supposed to be a war to save 
democracy. 

While I sympathize with Czechoslo- 
vakia, and all the other countries that are 
now dominated by the hordes of Hitler, 
while my heart aches for the people of 
Poland, and even though I aline myself 
with Great Britain, the birthplace of my 
father and mother, I see the utter futil- 
ity of our becoming a partner in this 
useless and inhuman new World War. 
God forbid that we should repeat the 
failure of 1917 and 1918. 

To draw a veil over the agony of that 
last war is the wisest and gentlest thing 
at this time, because no amount of color- 
ful description could bring the scenes of 
those war years to your imagination, and 
I realize something of the tremendous, 
even the impossible task of trying to 
make a new generation realize the horror 
and tragedy of war. 

What I would rather do today is to 
make a plea for the spirit of peace. That 
is what this great America of ours should 
do. 

Instead, however, we are being asked to 
delegate the powers of Congress to one 
man and to give aid to England short of 
war. We find no fault with the latter if 
performed in a manner which existing 
law prescribes. But when we undertake 
to do these things by establishing a dicta- 
torship in our country—the very thing 
that England and her Allies are fighting 
against today—and when so many oi our 
people in this country need assistance 
and are unemployed it seems to me that 
we are heading in the wrong direction. 

And, in conclusion, my colleagues, let 
me say that not only in view of past 
events in our history and that of Eurcpe, 
but in view of every step that resulted in 
the present war in Europe, I cannot sup- 
port this bill, which I honestly believe will 
be our final step toward plunging Amer- 
ica into World War No. 2. And lest we 
forget, even the phrase “short of war” is 
becoming obsolete to those who asx that 
Congress surrender its legislative duty 
and betray the very people who sent us 
here as their trusted Representatives. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, out of 
the thousands of words of testimony be- 
fore the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
this body; from the speeches before the 
House; through the hundreds of polls, 
newspaper and magazine articles, and 
from the hundreds of letters crossing Our 
desks, it is possible to conclude with cer- 
tainty the wishes of the American people 
in respect to H. R. 1776, in the popular 
mind identified as the lease-lend bill. 

Not a single power, voice, or influence 
publicly refutes the first and most definite 
conclusion one must reach, which is that 
our country must not get into war. On 
this question there is no division of re- 
sponsible opinion. All voices unite in a 
desire that we remain at peace, and that 
this Congress do nothing which reason 
tells us would be a step into the war. 

From this mass of material another 
strong conviction of the American people 
is evident. This is their desire that Eng- 
land be preserved, that Great Britain win 
her war, and that our country help her 
win by providing her with arms, air- 
planes, ships, and munitions. We reach 
this conclusion perhaps because of the 
close racial association between the Eng- 
lish and the majority of our people; per- 
haps due to the fact that they were our 
Allies in the last Great War; perhaps be- 
cause of sympathy for the gallant fight 
their whole people are making today, and 
certainly because we recognize they are 
fighting a nation whose god is force, 
whose whole effort is to dominate the 
individual by strength of the state, so 
that the rule of force rather than the 
rule of law shall dominate the world. 

And we fairly conclude there is a de- 
termination by our citizens to provide the 
necessary defensive equipment, ships, 
planes, guns, tanks, and munitions of all 
kinds for our Nation’s adequate defense. 
A determination to provide those defenses 
insuring our ability to protect our vital 
interests regardless of foreign influences. 
The American .citizen recognizes that in 
a world of greed we must be able to, if 
necessary by force, protect our country. 

Lastly, and of greatest importance, all 
the evidence of those supporting H. R. 
1776, the lease-lend bill, and all the evi- 
dence and speeches of those opposing this 
bill, indicates a determination by the 
citizens of the United States, that we will 
not grant the powers of a dictator by 
legislative action to our President. All 
are determined that democracy under our 
constitutional form of government will 
work efficiently in times of trial, just as 
it has weathered the storms of other 
years, emerging triumphant through 
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trial. Representative democracy, by its 
own legislative act, must not commit sui- 
cide in the United States. We will not 
have a dictator here. 

Thus these four conclusions emerge as 
definite and basic truths from the debate 
on H.R. 1776. They are: First, keep out 
of the war; second, help England win her 
war; third, provide for our national de- 
fense; and fourth, avoid a dictator in the 
United States. 

Our national administration is moti- 
vated by these considerations in offering 
H. R. 1776, the lease-lend bill, to the 
Congress. The opponents to this bill are 
basing their objections on these consid- 
erations also. There is no disagreement 
as to the purposes of those favoring and 
those opposing the bill; all are seeking 
to carry out these four objectives, clearly 
recognized in the American mind. Ad- 
ministration forces argue this bill’s pas- 
sage will most likely insure our national 
safety; the opposition insist that there 
are such broad grants of authority to 
the Executive that they amount to dic- 
tatorial powers, which, if willfully or mis- 
takingly used, could readily involve us in 
the war. 

Advocates and opponents of the bill 
recognize and concede that any legisla- 
tion affecting one of these purposes may 
weaken the other correspondingly. Thus 
we concede the desirability of furnishing 
the English with equipment belonging to 
our Army, Navy, and aviation forces, so 
that she may the better be able to fight, 
recognizing, however, that we corre- 
spondingly weaken in the same degree our 
defensive forces. As again we recognize 
the desirability of insuring delivery to 
England of the products of our farms 
and industry and undertake to transport 
or convoy ships bearing them, we risk the 
danger of their sinking, thereby shorten- 
ing the steps toward war. 

Likewise we see what some term the 
“marvelous efficiency” of the German war 
machine. This they attribute to the 
methods of a dictator, and determine that 
if we had just a little bit of a dictator, 
a man with more power than our found- 
ing fathers saw fit to give our President, 
but not sufficient power to untie his hands 
completely, then we, too, could compete 
with Hitler on equal terms. They lose 
sight of our determination to remain a 
people governed by elected representa- 
tives under law. They forget that such 
grants of power are playing with fire, 
that there is no such thing as a con- 
trolled dictator, any more than there is 
permanently controlled inflation. 

No, Mr. Speaker, H. R. 1776, the lease- 
lend bill, by which Congress would au- 
thorize the President alone to determine 
what nation or nations in the whole wide 
world we would make our allies, thus 
making our resources without limitation 
available to them, is the grant of too 
much power which Congress should re- 
tain. Congress must select our allies, if 
any, and not permit one man to do so. 
The power of the purse, to help or not 
to help any warring nation, is too great 
for mortal man. The President, with 
power to give or withhold fighting equip- 





ment to any nation, would impose condi- 
tions under which his grants would be 
made. He could, and doubtless would, 
provide aid conditioned on its use in 
accord with his directions, thus, in ef- 
fect, becoming a director general of that 
war, whether it be in Europe, Africa, 
Asia, or this hemisphere. With direc- 
tion goes responsibility of success. 

No, Mr. Speaker, H. R. 1776, the lease- 
lend bill, which would authorize the Pres- 
ident alone to transfer title or lend any 
or all of our Navy to a nation at war, is 
not the American way of helping a 
neighbor. The Congress, in its consid- 
ered judgment, must pass upon such 
matters directly. And, Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 1776, the lease-lend bill, authoriz- 
ing the President alone to transfer title 
or lend any or all of our Army’s equip- 
ment for or without a consideration, is 
not fair to the American people. Their 
representatives, and they alone, are re- 
sponsible for appropriating money to 
build this equipment, and it is not proper 
that the executive department of Gov- 
ernment be empowered by a blank check 
to give it away, if he, and he alone, 
Sees fit. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, no peacetime 
emergency can justify the granting of 
power as does H. R. 1776, the lease-lend 
bill, to the President to suspend the effect 
of any other law ever passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States with respect 
to his exercise of any of the powe's 
granted by this bill. No one man should 
ever have the power to alone, in effect, 
say that the Johnson Act, the wage-and- 
hour law, the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Walsh-Healey law, the social- 
security laws, or any other law, is inop- 
erative. This is purely a matter for the 
people’s representatives to act upon, 
assembled as a congress. 

And also, Mr. Speaker, H. R. 1776 
directly and indirectly authorizes the 
President, as he and he alone desires, to 
commit the credit of our Nation any 
place in the world for the purchase of 
defense material. Further, he can seize 
anything in this country of ours and 
give, sell, or lease it to any other country 
in the world, and do it regardless of the 
wishes of a majority of the Congress, 
which to this extent will have abdicated. 
Surely, Mr. Speaker, there is no conceiv- 
able justification for the centering of 
such power in any mortal. 

Death comes to each of us. When, we 
know not. It is certain and uncertain 
at one and the same time. There are 
those who trust our President, both in 
intent and judgment, beyond all other 
men; he, in their eyes, has never made 
mistakes; nor will he, as they view him, 
ever do but the wisest thing for our coun- 
try. But surely these must see that some 
day his work will end. Some day an 
untried and untested President may be 
our Chief Executive. God, in his mercy, 
will say when. Certainly you, my col- 
leagues, with unlimited faith and trust 
in President Roosevelt, do not want to 
risk your country’s future in the hands 
of any untried, untested, and theorizing 
gentleman who might undertake to make 
the world over. 





I submit, Mr. Speaker, that H. R. 1776 
must be defeated in order that democ- 
racy may not die at democracy’s hand. 

I submit that the purposes of the 
American mind to help Great Britain 
win the war must be developed, and I 
suggest that, as usual, the direct course 
in any situation, pleasant or unpleasant, 
is best. 

We know that England needs financial 
assistance. She needs dollars with which 
to buy her means of defense. Let us at 
once extend to her ample credit so that 
she may buy of us whatever we can safely 
spare of arms, airplanes, munitions, and 
ships. This is all she has asked, and we 
can quickly give it to her. Under exist- 
ing law, containing reasonable safeguards 
for an adequate national defense, our 
Priorities Board can and does give every 
preference to British orders. Our Office 
of Production Management has full 
power to coordinate orders from what- 
ever source they spring; it can fix priori- 
ties and forbid exports, thus favoring one 
nation over another. Congress has and 
can act quickly. We are in daily session, 
where we should remain. Let us decide 
immediately on the question of policy 
providing ample credits to England, and 
Congress can and will from time to time 
carry out our people’s desire to help 
England and stay out of war. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, if we defeat H. R. 
1776 and in plain legislation provide 
quickly to England that which she needs 
most—dollars with which to buy—if we 
speed up production so that the articles 
are available to her when she buys, we 
will at one and the same time retain our 
form of government in fact and not in 
name alone. Help England in her hour 
of need, secure time in which to provide 
adequately for our national defense, and 
avoid that step short of war which is be- 
coming shorter and shorter each day. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. PATRICK J. 
BOLAND, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following radio address 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Hon. Patrick J. BOLAND, Over station 
WOL, Mutual Broadcasting System, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1941: 


Our country faces perhaps the gravest crisis 
in its history. Across both the great oceans 
a war is in progress, the outcome of which 
involves the United States to a horrifying 
degree. On one side there is the massed 
power of three powerful nations bent on world 
domination. Opposed to them are two great 
nations—Great Britain and Greece—which 
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remain the only prepared champions of the 
right of democracies to live. 

Moreover, it is a war that has no parallel 
in the world’s history since Ghengis Khan 
and Tamerlane made their hideous marches 
through Asia far into Europe, slaughtering, 
burning, and looting states and communities 
that had not known even the existence of the 
Asiatic conquerors. Today’s Germanic in- 
vasion recognizes none of what the world be- 
lieved were the laws of warfare. Hitler’s 
legions have plowed through peaceful states 
without warning and without other excuse 
than might. For the first time since the 
barbaric onslaughts we see peaceful cities 
bombarded without even a pretense that 
military objectives are the target. America 
has recognized that world domination is the 
program of the totalitarian countries. 
America realizes that an intensive defense 
program is the only possible escape from war 
coming to our shores. 

It is useless to talk of coming to terms 
with these bullying powers which recognize 
no treaties and regard promises as mere ex- 
pedients, to be broken whenever it serves 
their purpose. The only argument that such 
rapacious nations will listen to, is the argu- 
ment of force. 

The only outcome of this war which would 
enable peace-loving nations to live is the de- 
feat of the Axis, which has disrupted the 
world. We are not supplying Great Britain 
with war materials because we love England. 
We did not trade our destroyers with that 
country as a favor to her. We merely recog- 
nize the appalling circumstance that the 
British Fleet and the British airships are all 
that stand between this hemisphere and the 
ambitions of Hitler, Mussolini, and their 
Japanese ally. 

To this extent England, defending herself, 
is defending us. 

The sentiment of this country is, I believe, 
overwhelmingly with the President’s policy— 
the policy of extending to the democracies of 
the world all the assistance we can give them 
short of war. Some of those who are still 
following the will-o’-the-wisp theory that the 
forces of the Axis would stop their conquest 
on the far side of the oceans will tell you that 
we have already committed acts of war. If 
their theory is correct, it is merely another 
argument for extending our assistance to the 
beleaguered defenders of cemocracy, for who 
is it that believes that if Hitler prevails he 
will not attempt to punish us for the aid we 
have given the British Empire? 

We have before us in Congress the bill that 
has come to be known as the loan-lease bill, 
which gives the President certain authority 
which he requires in order that the defense of 
our country may be adequate. 

In the present situation no man can fore- 
cast what may happen even in the next 24 
hours. This is a war without warnings, and 
it is quite possible to imagine an emergency 
too sudden and too great to be subject to the 
delays that even the most patriotic Congress 
could not avert if every move had to be de- 
bated before there could be action. 

No American citizen wants war, but every 
American citizen is sensible of the fact that 
war may be forced upon us, and I think 
the country overwhelmingly believes that our 
only possible escape from war lies in making 
our defense so strong that no nation or 
group of nations will dare attack us. We have 
gone through the years with an army so small 
as to be numerically no figure at all amid 
the armaments of other world powers. We 
have pursued our peaceful way unvexed by 
the quarrels of other nations. We were con- 
tent with a one-ocean navy, and our happy 
Peace, even though we did not always ap- 
preciate it, was due to the circumstance that 
Great Britain dominated the sea and we had 
nothing to fear from her. It was only when 
it came to pass that the British Empire was 
in danger of destruction that we awoke to the 
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necessity of arming against a possible on- 
slaught. 

It takes time for a nation to prepare for 
war, as it must when a friendly world sud- 
denly becomes hostile. We have appropri- 
ated many billions of dollars for our defense 
program, but until those billions are turned 
into bombing and combat planes, warships, 
and a huge, perfectly equipped army, they 
are meaningless. The only way we can gain 
time requisite to build our defense engines 
is to bolster the British defense to the limit. 
And it is to enable the President to do the 
job efficiently that the bill to which I have 
referred has been introduced. 

Naturally, the measure has to be investi- 
gated and discussed, and that is what is 
going on now. Amendments are offered. 
For example, there is one that limits the 
authority granted to the President to a speci- 
fied period. That period has not yet been 
determined, but I gather from talks with 
my colleagues that the legislation contem- 
plated the authority will lapse in 244 years. 
With such suggestions the supporters of the 
bill have no quarrel. Such matters will be 
worked out in the course of congressional 
debates. It may be that the emergency may 
not endure beyond the indicated time. On 
the other hand, if the necessity continues, 
it will be a simple matter for the Congress to 
extend the period. 

Another controversial point is whether the 
President should have the authority to di- 
rect that shipments in American bottoms 
should be convoyed by our Navy. I am vio- 
lating no confidence when I state that there 
is no present intention of doing anything 
of that kind, but I can imagine a crisis when 
it might become necessary, and we who sup- 
port the bill believe that the granted powers 
should be broad enough to cover such pos- 
sible emergencies. Do not forget that a dele- 
gation of authority is not an order that this 
authority must be exercised. The President 
is Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. I suppose it is quite within his power 
to direct the fleet, now on guard in the Pa- 
cific, to proceed to Lake Michigan, for ex- 
ample, and anchor there. That does not 
mean that he has this or any other fantastic 
idea in mind. On the contrary, he has, dur- 
ing the existing strain, kept the fleet around 
our far western bases in the Pacific, where 
everybody agrees it ought to be, so long as 
the British Fleet takes care of our defenses 
in the Atlantic. 

Another suggestion has cropped up during 
the hearings in the House of Representatives, 
and that is, that the President before any 
major act shall consult with the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, and the Chief of Opera- 
tions of the Navy. Does anybody imagine that 
any President would do otherwise? To take 
a homely parallel would any hostess give a 
large dinner party without consulting her 
cook? 

But these are minor things to be thrashed 
out before the bill goes to final passage. Its 
chief and declared purpose is to permit the 
President to sell, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of war and kindred mate~ 
rials to the nations that are fighting the 
totalitarian menace. 

Few of the opponents of the measure object 
openly to the principle of the bill, but they 
see, or pretend to see, in it a dark menace 
to American liberties. One might have 
thought that the American dictatorship ghost 
had been buried long ago; that it had joined 
other phantoms, begotten of political cam- 
paigns. You remember that back in 1932 Mr. 
Hoover gravely announced that if Roosevelt 
were elected and the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
were molested, grass would grow in our streets 
and various other dire things would happen. 
But municipal lawn mowers were never called 
for. You remember that in 1936, we were sol- 
emnly assured that if Roosevelt were reelected, 
a terrific economic panic was inevitable. And 
business mounted almost to the level of the 
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big boom year. So in 1940 we were told that 
if Roosevelt were given a third term we would 
be at war within 2 months. Three months 
have passed and we are no nearer war than we 
were before election. 

So let us consider the bogie of dictator- 
ship, which is the theme song of the oppo- 
nents of the lend-lease bill. 

President Roosevelt has been in power for 
8 years, and Congress continues to function 
untrammeled and in full control of its con- 
stitutional authority. The congressional mi- 
norities steadfastly oppose most of his poli- 
cies. Even among those of his own party 
there are individuals who disagree with him, 
perhaps more often than they support him. 
From time to time Congress has delegated 
to him powers beyond the normal functions 
of the Executive. Has he ever abused them? 
On the contrary, he has accepted the respon- 
sibility moderately and sanely and with a 
view only toward the national welfare. 

I would not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that all the opposition to this most im- 
portant measure is based on sordid political 
motives. I give full credit to the sincerity 
of isolationists who actually believe that Hit- 
ler is only concerned with ruling Europe, or 
that we on this side of the Atlantic are im- 
mune from aggression. But I fail to per- 
ceive the consistency of those who proclaim 
themselves eager to give England every aid 
short of war but still oppose enactment of 
this bill, without which it is impossible to 
extend that measure of aid. Reluctantly, I 
am compelled to the opinion that such oppo- 
sition represents a partisan attitude. It is 
not a mere coincidence that a majority of 

» Republican Members of Congress are in oppo- 
_sition. It seems to me that they are not so 
much against the bill as they are against 
Roosevelt. They are continuing the hostility 
of the recent national campaign in a situa- 
tion wherein there should be no room for 
political vendettas. 

They fought the repeal of the neutrality 
law on the same mythical ground, though it 
was patent to all who cared to take a realistic 
view of world conditions that adherence to 
the isolationist principle would have exposed 
our country to ghastly danger. The Nation 
understands this danger. Were it otherwise, 
would we be arming in every form? Why 
would we have leaped from our peacetime 
activities into a whirlwind of defense con- 
struction? Why the draft, why the two- 
ocean Navy program, unless it is because we 
have reason to fear that the conquest of 
England would leave us to face the most 
menacing aggregation of brute force the 
world has ever known? 

Nobody will contend that we are ready for 
the grisly possibility of what Hitler intends. 
The more time we have to prepare for that 
contingency, the better shape we will be in 
to meet it. The stiffer resistance Great 
Britain puts up, the more nearly will we be 
able to defend ourselves. If the assistance 
we give Great Britain is sufficient to defeat 
the onrush of totalitarianism, we will have 
won our immunity from aggression without 
having had to fight for it. 

The American people have testified through 
three hotly contested elections that they have 
faith in the President. Isn’t it rather ridicu- 
lous for anybody at this stage of international 
peril to renew the absurd thought that Mr. 
Roosevelt is seeking power, which in some 
unnamed and undescribed manner is to 
jeopardize any American interest? 

The objective of this bill is not to increase 
the powers of the President but to speed up 
the aid we are all agreed should be extended 
to England. There is nothing sentimental 
about it. We are not actuated by any emo- 
tional sympathy for the British Empire. We 
are simply taking care of ourselves as we 
should. 

Let it not be forgotten that whatever Con- 
gress grants, Congress can take away. More- 
over, let it be remembered that in Congress 


alone lies control of the purse strings. That ' 


in itself provides a perfect check to any major 
usurpation, even though the President were 
capable of such a betrayal of his responsi- 
bilities. 

Will those who act against this bill be able 
to explain their actions to the American peo- 
ple in the event that Hitler wins and overt 
acts are directed against our country? Will 
they say that they relied on Hitler’s word 
that he has no designs outside of Europe? 
Are they going to tell us, like Chamberlain, 
that they believed in Hitler’s promise not to 
invade the Western Hemisphere? 

I will not have it upon my conscience that 
in this hour of certain but unknown danger 
I had faith in the word of a person whose 
infidelity has become almost a proverb for 
history, and was willing to sabotage those 
two heroic nations which are now engaged 
in war against the most vicious enemies that 
American institutions have ever known. 





The Lend-Lease Bill 
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HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1941: 


[From the Washington Daily News of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1941] 


“NOT GERMANE” 


Representative Cooper (Democrat, Tennes- 
see) was in the Speaker’s chair. He had been 
well coached. So when Representative Maas 
(Republican, Minnesota) offered an amend- 
ment to the lend-lease bill, authorizing the 
President to negotiate for Britain’s Western 
Hemisphere possessions—at a price that 
would wipe out Britain’s war debt and leave 
her $10,000,000,000 to buy American muni- 
tions—Presiding Officer CooPEeR was prepared 
to rule. And he did rule— 

“Not germane,” he said, “because the 
amendment deals with acquisition of terri- 
tories.” 

Not germane, apparently because it was a 
plan whereby, at the end of this war, the 
United States would have something to show 
for the wealth it had thrown to the winds of 
Mars. We are to go all-out in supplying 
ships, planes, tanks, and guns, with no limit 
to the ultimate cost to United States tax- 
payers—but a Congressman is ruled out of 
order for suggesting we try to get in return 
therefor some defense bases close to our 
shores and to the Panama Canal. 

Not germane, although two proponents of 
the lend-lease bill had argued previously 
against the Maas amendment on the ground 
it wasn’t necessary, because the President, 
if he wanted to, could acquire those bases 
anyway, under the broad and undefined pow- 
ers already in the bill. 

Not germane, Representative COOPER 
ruled—and so 435 elected Representatives of 
130,000,000 people were denied their right to 
vote on this simple proposition, 

It’s a slick parliamentary trick if they can 
get away with it. 
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But the question will come up again when 
the lend-lease bill is before the Senate, where 
clever parliamentary tricks don’t work so 
well. So there will doubtless be a yea-or-nay 
vote. 

Meanwhile, a lot of voters back home will 
probably write a lot of letters to Washington 
suggesting they think it would be “germane” 
for the lawmakers to look out for the Nation’s 
best interests. 





There Should Be, and Need Be, No 
Increase in the Interest-Bearing Debt 
of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1941 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, when the House considers the 
bill H. R. 2653, to raise the debt limit to 
$65,000,000,000, I intend to offer an 
amendment to the bill. My amendment 
will strike cut section 2 of the bill and 
will substitute for that section language 
which would provide two things: First, 
purchase by Congress of the capital stock 
of the 12 central Federal Reserve banks; 
second, purchase by the Federal Reserve 
Board of non-interest-bearing obligations 
of the Treasury in sufficient amount, 
when added to tax revenues, to cover 
appropriations made by Congress. 

The whole principle of my amendment 
can be summed up very simply. It is 
this: That since the Federal Reserve 
banks now exercise the money-creating 
power in this Nation, and since our Gov- 
ernment does not exercise it—except in 
minor respects such as the coinage of 
subsidiary coins—therefore the Federal 
Reserve banks should be public institu- 
tions and should then exercise the basic 
power of sovereignty—money creation— 
in the interest of the Nation as a whole. 
My amendment would disturb existing 
accepted practices very little. It would 
cost us about $136,000,000 to buy the out- 
standing stock of the central banks. 
Millions of people in this country believe 
this should be done. Having done that 
the amendment then provides for a direct 
use of the credit of our country in order 
to finance our defense effort instead of 
continuing to pursue the present policy 
of securing privately created credit by 
means of the sale of interest-bearing 
bonds. As I have pointed out over and 
over, the only things that support any 
nation’s money, or its bonds, are the na- 
tion’s power to produce wealth plus its 
power to tax. If that production and 
power to tax will not support and make 
good non-interest-bearing credit, or 
money, certainly they cannot support an 
interest-bearing debt. It all boils down 
to whether the Congress wants to recap- 
ture the money-creating power and the 
credit resources of our Nation as a whole, 
or whether we want deliberately to de- 
cide to add further to the interest-bearing 
debt by leaving those powers and re- 
sources in private hands, 
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To those who cry “inflation,” let me 
say this: The one circumstance most cer- 
tain to bring inflation is a huge increase 
in interest-bearing debt. At a certain 
point, if that process goes on and on, 
there comes a time when national self- 
preservation will require a reduction in 
that debt. And if it be too large for us 
to hope to reduce it by taxation, then 
inflation is a practical certainty. 

It is my effort to forestall this. It is 
my earnest hope that some day before 
it is too late the House will consider seri- 
ously the appeals I have been making, 
that I now make, and that I shall con- 
tinue to make for Congress to assume in 
the name of the American people the 
essential control over their credit and 
their medium of exchange which the 
Constitution itself vests in Congress. 

My amendment follows: 


Amendment to be offered by Mr. Voornts 
of California to H. R. 2653: On page 1, line 
4, strike out all of section 2 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Src. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States is hereby authorized 
and directed forthwith to purchase the cap- 
ital stock of the 12 Federal Reserve banks and 
branches, and agencies thereof, and to pay 
to the owners thereof the par value of such 
stock at the date of purchase. 

“All member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System are hereby required and directed to 
deliver forthwith to the Treasurer of the 
United States, by the execution and delivery 
of such documents as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, all the stock 
of said Federal Reserve banks owned or con- 
trolled by them, together with all claims of 
any kind or nature in and to the capital as- 
sets of the said Federal Reserve banks, it 
being the intention of this section to vest 
in the Government of the United States the 
absolute, complete, and unconditional owner- 
ship of the said Federal Reserve banks. 

“There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any funds not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section 

“(b) The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks shall purchase from the 
Treasury such amounts of non-interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States as may 
be necessary, in addition to revenue derived 
from taxation, to provide funds for the na- 
tional defense and other expenditures of the 
United States for which appropriation is 
made by the Congress.” 





California Asks Embargo on Meats, Nec- 
essary Roads for Army and Navy, and 
Speed on Central Valley Project Com- 
pletion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1941 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE OF 
CALIFORNIA 





Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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ReEcorD, I include California State Senate 
Joint Resolutions Nos. 5, 6, and 7, which 
have been adopted by both the Senate 
and the Assembly of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

I draw to your attention that No. 5 
asks the United States Government to 
retain in effect the existing embargo 
against the importation of livestock and 
dressed meats from any country where 
foot-and-mouth disease exists. 

No. 6 is relative to the construction of 
necessary roads required by the Army 
and Navy. 

No. 7 memorializes Congress to provide 
funds for greater speed in completion of 
the Central Valley project in aid of na- 
tional defense. 

I solicit the support of this entire 
House in giving consideration to the 
State of California on these resolutions, 
as I certainly do feel they are entitled to 
this support. 

The resolutions follow: 


Senate Joint Resolution No. 5 


Relative to the baneful effect of the impor- 
tation of livestock and dressed meats from 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease 
exists 


Whereas in the year 1924 there was an out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in Cali- 
fornia, necessitating the slaughtering of 
58,303 cattle, 28,382 sheep, 21,195 swine, 22,214 
deer, and 1,380 goats; and 

Whereas during the outbreak practically 
every business in this State suffered serious 
financial loss, and it is estimated conserva- 
tively that the collateral damage was some 
$200,000,000, and 36 States issued embargoes 
and restrictions against various products of 
this State, including fruits, vegetables, 
canned goods, dried fruits, and even auto- 
mobile traffic; and 

Whereas during the year 1929 another out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease occurred in 
this State, and the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry reported that this outbreak 
was caused by trimmings from meat which 
was taken on board the American steamship 
City of Los Angeles at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina; and 

Whereas recently foot-and-mouth disease 
was reported to be prevalent in Argentina 
and to be present intermittently in every 
area of that country where cattle are raised 
or fed; and 

Whereas an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in this country at this juncture would 
through its repercussions and indirect con- 
sequences gravely jeopardize the success of 
the national-defense program: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That we 
urge the President and the Congress of the 
United States of America to retain in effect 
the existing embargo against the importa- 
tion of livestock and dressed meats from 
any country where foot-and-mouth disease 
exists; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted by the secretary of the Senate 
of the State of California to the President of 
the United States of America, to the Secre- 
tary of State and to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States of America, and 
to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress of the State of California, and to the 
Governors of the States of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, Colorado, and Wyoming. 





Senate Joint Resolution No. 6 
Relative to the construction of necessary 
roads required by the Army and Navy 

Whereas the Federal Government is at 
present working on an elaborate defense pro- 
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gram, including the construction of nu- 
merous military establishments in all 
branches of the service and the enlargement 
of establishments already built in Califor- 
nia, for the purpose of training new Army 
and Navy personnel; and 

Whereas the construction of adequate 
highways leading to these camps and other 
military areas to provide connections with 
the main arteries of the State is of vital 
importance to the rapid handling of sup- 
plies and troops; and 

Whereas the construction of these access 
roads is primarily an obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas California, with a registration of 
nearly 3,000,000 motor vehicles, is contribut- 
ing in excess of $32,000,000 each biennium 
to the Federal Government through gasoline 
taxes and excise taxes on motor vehicles; and 

Whereas Federal aid regularly contributed 
to the State under the terms of the Hayden- 
Cartright Act is a main essential in the im- 
provement of structures and highways on the 
Federal system with the State to standards 
required of the State by Federal engineers 
affecting roadways, shoulder widths and 
bridges as part of the new military defense 
road system; and 

Whereas the regular allocations in Federal 
aid received by California have been grad- 
ually getting less each biennium for a series 
of years, despite the enormous traffic re- 
quirements peculiar to this State with its 
ever-increasing record of out-of-State cars 
now to be further increased through the op- 
eration of military vehicles in great number 
bringing about congestion in the vicinity of 
all plants operating under the national-de- 
fense program; and 

Whereas the expense of building a system 
of access roads is beyond the financial abil- 
ity of the State, counties, and cities; and 

Whereas the California Highway Depart- 
ment is now doing all that is necessary in 
making surveys and estimates on proposed 
highway construction leading to the military 
units in the State: Now, therefore, be it 

Besolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California does 
hereby urge and recommend the National 
Government to enact legislation that will pro- 
vide immediate Federal money in sufficient 
amount to acquire all necessary property and 
to construct all necessary access roads re- 
quired by the Army and Navy without dis- 
turbing the present payments to California 
of regular Federal-aid funds and the rules 
governing such payments; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate and the Assem- 
bly of the State of California call upon the 
members of the California delegation in Con- 
gress to caucus for the express purpose of 
consideration of this highly important mifi- . 
tary access roads problem as affecting this 
State, using the full influence of the dele- 
gation in behalf of the proposal for full pay- 
ment of the planning and construction of 
the access roads by the Federal Government; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
respectfully submitted to the President of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the State of California in 
Congress and to the Secretaries of War and 
of the Navy. 


Senate Joint Resolution No. 7 
Relative to memorializing Congress to provide 
funds for greater speed in completion of 
the Central Valley project in aid of the 
national defense 


Whereas the Central Valley project of Cali- 
fornia now under construction by the Federai 
Government will afford in a major degree a 
solution to the multiplying water problems of 
California by improving navigation on the 
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Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, by con- 
trol of floods, by salinity control, and by mak- 
ing available for irrigation, domestic, and in- 
dustrial uses ample supplemental water sup- 
plies for many areas in dire need thereof; and 

Whereas said project when completed and 
in operation wili also be capable of the eco- 
nomic production of electric energy in large 
quantities; and 

Whereas under the present construction 
program it is not contemplated that the proj- 
ect will be ready for operation prior to 1945; 
and 

Whereas the national-defense program de- 
mands and requires an ample supply of elec- 
tric energy largely in excess of present plant 
capacities in northern California; and 

Whereas by increasing the rate of construc- 
tion of the Central Valley project, the neces- 
sity for such additional supplies of eiectric 
energy in aid of the national emergency can 
be met and supplied by said project; and 

Whereas unless additional appropriations 
for purposes of advancing the time for com- 
pletion of said project are made immediately 
available the necessary increase of electric 
energy may be supplied by the construction 
by private enterprise of additional power plant 
capacity which would seriously interfere with 
and hamper the absorption of Central Valley 
project power, and interfere with and deiay 
the return to the United States Treasury of 
funds expended for construction of said proj- 
ect; and 

Whereas the availability of adequate funds 
to complete construction of said project earlier 
than now contemplated would afford wide- 
spread benefits to people of the State of 
California and to the Nation at large and 
would materially advance the national-de- 
fense program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of California (jointly), That the State 
of California, through its legisiature, recom- 
mends to the President and to the Congress 
of the United States that in order to afford 
solution to the many pressing water problems 
of California, and to aid the national defense, 
adequate and immediate provision be made by 
the Congress for continued and enlarged ap- 
propriations to enable greater speed in com- 
pletion of the Central Valley project; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Governor is requested 
to transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and to the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to the Senators and 
Representatives of the State of California in 
the Congress. 





British Credit 
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Friday, January 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHARLESTON 
(W. VA.) GAZETTE 


Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 
of December 16, 1940: 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of 
December 16, 1940] 
BRITISH CREDIT 

We are taking it for granted that the pre- 

ponderant majority of American people not 


only wish to see Britain successfully prose- 
cute its war with Germany but wish to give 
the hard-pressed Empire all possible aid 
short of actual participation on our part. 

We believe our people wish to act as 
Britain’s source of supplies, whether it be 
guns, clothing, food, powder, ships, planes, or 
what not, and in such measure as shall be 
sufficient to bring about Hitler’s eventual 
downfall. We believe that the great ma- 
jority of our people wish to do this not only 
for sentimental reasons—we detest the Nazi 
philosophy—but also because hard common 
sense tells us that if Hitler can be beaten 
now by Britain, with our aid, it may be un- 
necessary in the future for us to do the job. 
Our people do not believe that nazi-ism and 
our form of democracy can exist side by side 
in competition in this world and we are re- 
solved to preserve our form. If it comes to 
a show-down we can and will do it, but we 
would prefer it to be done now by helping 
Britain. This is only ordinary self-interest 
talking. 

But we wish to make democracy last this 
time—not to have to do it periodically as we 
would if the present system remains in Brit- 
ain. This is a most important and pressing 
question. 

The present problem, according to Britain, 
is money to furnish herself with the equip- 
ment we stand ready to make for her. She 
claims that her supply of ready money is 
about gone and is drumming up a terrific 
amount of propaganda to get us to repeal 
the Johnson Act so that she may borrow 
money once more from us. She claims that 
she is fighting our battle and that we should 
finance her. Without regard to the merit 
of that argument we must admit that the 
majority of our people wish to give Britain 
aid. But we believe that they would add a 
qualifying phrase—when Britain has ex- 
hausted her own credit. We know perfectly 
well that if we lend money to Britain now to 
fight her war for existence we will never be 
paid back a penny of it, regardless of the 
pontificai statement of Jesse Jones that Brit- 
ain is a good risk for a loan. We know that 
is not true and that she would no more pay 
a present ioan than she paid her past one. 
Let that pass, for regardless of that probably 
most of our people wish to give her the sup- 
plies anyway. 

But let us ask ourselves seriously this 
question: Has Britain exhausted her resources 
so that she actually has nothing more with 
which to buy our supplies? 

For ourselves we must say that we do not 
believe it for a moment. We believe that 
even now, after spending huge amounts in 
this country, British investors still have bil- 
lions of dollars tied up in American securities 
and these securities constitute a huge reser- 
voir of credit for the British Government 
which should be used up before Britain comes 
to us begging for what amounts to a gift. 
We say this soberly, seriously, and in good 
faith. Consider— 

The British investments in this country 
represent billions of dollars of the ruling 
class in England—the titled people, the up- 
per class which have been wealthy out of all 
mind for hundreds of years, and who have 
never hesitated to transfer their investments 
into any market that looked good to them. 
They have been the incubus of England since 
time immemorial; they have been the very 
antithesis of what we call democracy in this 
country, and they have made England one of 
the worst class-ridden countries in the world. 
If Britain survives the present holocaust, it 
will be in spite of this class and not because 
of it. History tells us these things; we know 
they are true. Shall our Government, then, 
permit this privileged, decadent, inept ruling 
class of Britain to preserve its private for- 
tunes in the United States while our Gov- 
ernment finances a war to preserve them in 
their place of power to keep the masses of the 
British people subservient to them? We be- 
lieve not and we believe that if our people 
will think of it they will say “No” also. 
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There is a simple remedy. Let the British 
Government sequester all British invest- 
ments in this country and in return issue to 
the owners of those investments ifs own 
government bonds. Let the investments be 
liquidated in our markets—we have 10 fear 
we cannot absorb them readily and easily— 
and then let the credits so made available be 
used to purchase armaments and supplies 
for Britain. We believe the sum of money 
will be sufficient to last quite a while. Cer- 
tainly the proposal is nothing but fair and 
decent. We would only be asking the British 
to spend their own money before coming to 
beg ours. What’s wrong with that? 

As for the future, that is a different mat- 
ter. If British credit does become exhausted, 
we do not believe the British Government 
will experience any trouble in getting all of 
the supplies it needs over here. The credit, 
we firmly believe, will be forthcoming. But 
it sticks in our craw for us to be asked to 
finance someone else’s war and at the same 
time to preserve intact the fortunes of a rul- 
ing class, its privileges, and snobbery, and its 
oppression of the other people of Britain. 
Let these inept lords and ladies strip uhem- 
selves of some of their money and some of 
their luxury to help preserve the empire of 
which they speak so lovingly. For once, lIct 
their own money speak for them. After they 
have done that they can come to us and talk 
about credit. 

This is not something in the far future. It 
is directly upon us. The pressure from the 
hundreds of British propagandists in this 
country is going full blast. The ex-King 
makes a timely visit to us. It is the only 
topic the British wish to talk to us about. It 
is as plain as day. But not one of these 
propagandists will discuss the matter we have 
discussed here. No peer is talking of giving 
his American investments for the cause. 

Put it this way: Our people are willing to 
finance the British people in their fight for 
freedom. We do not believe they are willing 
to finance a decadent, inept, and snobbish 
ruling class in its attempt to preserve its 
privileges and unwarranted powers at the ex- 
pense of the mass of the British people. For 
that is what the British ruling classes are 
longing for us to do. 

We think this matter should be brought 
out into the open. It should be freely dis- 
cussed in Congress. After all, we have a right 
to ask those who seek help from us that first 
they do their utmost to help themselves. 
That the moneyed people of Britain have done 
that up to now we do not believe at all. 





The Spiritual Defense Program of the 
Churches To Save Democracy 
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OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HERBERT J. BURGSTAHLER, 
PRESIDENT, OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVER- 
SITY 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
by Herbert J. Burgstahler, president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio: 

In this the greatest, most confusing, and 
terrifying crisis America has ever faced, the 
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Christian church should take a definite and 
active part in helping clarify the issues. In 
spite of disagreement and confusion on cer- 
tain minor points, the church is and has 
been clear in her great basic beliefs, It 
believes in God the Father and leader of its 
life; in Jesus Christ, the true representation 
of God; in the fact that human personality 
is sacred and that all men are brothers. The 
church believes in the democratic form of 
government because its theory is based on 
the principle of the wrotherhood of man. 

During the ages the church has been the 
voice of God to the people, and today, if the 
church is to lead the way in this crisis, it 
must discover what the mind of God is for 
this emergency and then proclaim it to the 
world. 

Let us first face the issues of today as they 
are, not the reasons for them. We believe in 
redemption and that with God all things 
are possible, even though with man they are 
impossible. I believe that with the aid of 
God it is possible to redeem the world from 
the terrible sin of war. 

I am proposing that the churches of Amer- 
ica ask Congress and the President to call 
for an armistice, and that all belligerent na- 
tions and those others that are vitally inter- 
ested such as Russia, the United States, the 
South American states, and Turkey meet 
around the conference table, face the issues, 
and attempt a conciliation. Hitier has stated 
that he wants peace, and his demands and 
those of his allies should be heard, and it 
should then be determined whether there is 
validity in what is being asked. 

If, after an honest facing of the actual situ- 
ation, a peace can be worked out, then the 
next step would be to develop a superstate 
to enforce the peace with the combined arma- 
ments of the various states. Never again 
should a nation be permitted to arm for its 
own use. 

In case a peace cannot be negotiated, then 
the democracies at war, with such as will 
give them aid, including the United States, 
should sit around the conference table and 
agree as to the objectives of the war and the 
post-war program, at all times keeping clearly 
in mind that the future world must be a free 
world where the brotherhood of men is re- 
spected, where materialism is subservient to 
the spiritual, where love predominates and 
righteousness has its way among men. 

It should be made plain to the Axis Powers 
that the democracies have no imperialistic 
objectives and that the consuming passion of 
the democratic belligerents is to bring about 
in actual fact the brotherhood of men among 
all nations. 

When such a clear-cut statement of objec- 
tives has been made, it then becomes possible 
for our Nation to continue its defense pro- 
gram, even to the point of aiding the de- 
mocracies at war, ever keeping in mind these 
spiritual objectives. 

The consuming question of the American 
people is, What shall be America’s part in the 
war? We are now aiding the democracies 
materially. Shall we increase this aid? Ifa 
peace fails and democracies are clear in agree- 
ment as to the above objectives, we should 
undoubtedly give every possible aid to these 
democracies. However, we should insist that 
a@ post-war program be at least outlined as to 
principle before we throw the vast resources 
of America into the present conflict. 

Should America enter the war? It is my 
judgment that we should not enter the war 
ourselves, at least not now, but should mobi- 
lize every resource of America for speeding 
our own defense program. We are in no 
position at the moment to enter the war nor 
can we aid the democracies at war most in 
that way now. 

May I reiterate by saying that war cannot 
possibly be justified until every effort has 
been made to stop the present conflict. Such 
effort failing, then issues and aims of the 
democracies at war must be made clear to 
all people. The aims must be those of the 
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Christian church and can only be discovered 
if all the people of the churches—Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish—in fact, all faiths, will go 
to the upper room in prayer and remain 
there until the will of God for the world 
be discovered. 
HERBERT J. BURGSTAHLER, 
President, Ohio Wesleyan University. 





Great Britain Wants United States 
Actively in War in Europe in 1942 
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or 
HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 7, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE ECONOMIST 





Mr, TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Economist of November 16, 
1940: 

[From the Economist of November 16, 1940] 
AMERICA AFTER THE ELECTION 
I. TO FIGHT OR NOT? 


Mr. Roosevelt’s victory in the Presidential 
election has been taken, all over the world, 
as a defeat for the dictators. Obviously, Mr. 
Wiillkie’s professions of even greater hostility 
to the Axis and of even greater determina- 
tion to assist Great Britain have not been 
taken at their face value. The world expects 
something more from Mr. Roosevelt in the 
way of active support for the democratic 
cause than it would have expected from Mr. 
Willkie. Perhaps this universal attitude is 
unjust to the Republican candidate; we shall 
never know now how far he would have been 
able to free himself from the influence of 
the isolationist wing of his party. Perhaps 
also it is more than just to the President 
and perhaps the democratic world is expect- 
ing too much of him. That he will continue 
his present policy is assured; it has been re- 
confirmed since the election, and with the 
next appeal to the voters—that is, the next 
recurrence of the necessity to conciliate the 
isolationist minority—2 full years off, he will 
be much freer to follow his judgment than 
in recent months. The President has not 
changed his views, and with the prestige of 
a third victory behind him he can make the 
Official policy of the United States Govern- 
ment more completely Rooseveitian than it 
has been. America will go further and faster 
on the course the President has set; so much 
is certain. But how much further and how 
much faster? We must guard ourselves 
against wishful thinking in answering these 
questions. We must remember that the 
President declared in the course of the elec- 
tion that he would do his utmost to keep 
America out of the war, and that he thought 
he would succeed in doing so. We must re- 
member that he is virtually pledged, in any 
case, against sending troops outside the 
United States. Hitherto the American re- 
action to the war has followed fairly exactly 
the course that was predicted before the war 
broke out, always given the fact that the 
war itself has been unexpected. (If that 
sounds like the easy ommiscience of hind- 
sight, the reader can be referred to an arti- 
cle in the Economist of February 18, 1939.) 
There is a need for further prophecy today. 

It will assist clear thinking if we first make 
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certain what it is we hope for from America. 
It can be argued with considerable force that 
an American declaration of war against Ger- 
many would be a very mixed blessing for 
Great Britain. So long as we are fighting 
and they are not, we can reasonably hope to 
receive a higher proportion of the American 
output of munitions than if both countries 
were equally belligerent. Mr. Roosevelt has 
promised us an equal share in all that is 
produced; could any belligerent country af- 
ford to be so generous? Moreover, within 
our 50 percent share we can at present rea- 
sonably hope to get a certain measure of 
priority; we shall get not merely half the cake, 
but the earlier slices. With America at war, 
with her citizens flocking to the colors and 
demanding equipment, could this priority 
possibly be maintained? 

But this argument ignores certain other 
factors of no less importance. There are 
many signs that America’s rearmament drive 
is being initiated in conditions very reminis- 
cent of Great Britain in the years 1937-39. 
In general, it is the American belief that a 
very large production of munitions can be 
secured without trenching upon the standard 
of living of the American people, but by 
drawing on the margin of resources of labor 
and capital not at present fully employed. 
British experience shows that this can be 
done up to a point; but it also shows that 
it cannot be done beyond that point, and 
that the point is soon reached. Long before 
the margin as a whole is exhausted; that is, 
long before unemployment has disappeared, 
Specific difficulties and bottlenecks are 
reached which can only be removed by the 
compulsive intervention of the state, im- 
posing the conditions of a war economy on 
small sectors of the national industry. But 
in a democratic and egalitarian community, 
it is very difficult to impose pains and penai- 
ties on isolated sectors of the community 
when the community as a whole is not 
mobilized for war. Is it possible, in peace- 
time, to ration the output of machine tools, 
to limit the sales of motorcars to the public, 
to impose restrictions of movement and obli- 
gations of training on certain strategically 
located varieties of labor? In Great Britain 
we find difficulty in doing some of these 
things, even after 15 months of actual war. 
Can America, with her much looser political 
organization, do them while she is still at 
peace? Yet without them rearmament will 
inevitably lag. It is the penalty of being a 
democracy that the production of armaments 
can begin in earnest only after the declaration 
of war. 

What, then, should we in England hope 
for—a larger and earlier slice of a smaller 
cake or a smaller slice of a much larger cake? 
If the answer is to be given from the some- 
what narrow viewpoint of our own material 
needs, it must be that we should -prefer 
America to be nonbelligerent in 1941, bellig- 
erent in 1942. We must hope for her even- 
tual participation in the struggle with all 
the strength of an armed continent. 

This conclusion is reinforced by a very 
important consideration that has not hither- 
to been mentioned either in this article or 
(so far as the public can tell) between the 
two Governments. This is the very thorny 
question of finance. It is not known to what 
extent the dollar reserves of the British Gov- 
ernment have already been drawn upon, and 
they were, of course, large at the outset. 
But it requires no knowledge of secrets to 
appreciate that we cannot possibly finance 
cut of our own resources the very large or- 
Gers that are now being placed in the United 
States. The President has recently men- 
tioned a figure of 12,000 aircraft for Britain. 
Even if these machines cost no more than 
£10,000 apiece (less than the average of a 
fighter and a bomber), they would cost £120,- 
000,000 by themselves alone. It is obvious 
that financial assistance in some form will 
have to be provided, and probably before very 
long. It may be taken almost for granted 
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that the whole program of defending America 
by helping Britain will not be permitted to 
be stultified by a purely financial difficulty. 
But the American public has a bitter menr- 
ory of war debts; there will be a strong oppo- 
sition even among many who are most anx- 
ious to help us on cash-and-carry conditions; 
there will be much surface acrimony; and 
we must be prepared for very stiff terms. 
The whole problem would be immeasurably 
simpler if American opinion were rescued, 
by a declaration of war, from the present 
dualism of outlook, in which America’s safety 
is seen to be involved but her wealth is not 
committed. Moreover, it is not the cash part 
of cash and carry that alone impedes us. A 
neutral America may provide ships; it is im- 
probable (though not quite impossible) that 
she could provide escort vessels and still stay 
neutral. 

A question mark must therefore remain 
against the future course of American policy. 
The progress made since April 1940 has been 
very rapid; and if that mounting curve of 
support for Britain is extended into the 
future, it undoubtedly encourages hopes of 
active participation before long. But the 
pace may slacken. It is never sufficiently ap- 
preciated in this country that though Amer- 
ica’s interests are endangered and her sym- 
pathies aroused when Britain appears to be 
in danger of defeat, she has not the same 
realistic or emotional interest in a British 
victory. If next year we appear to be reason- 
ably secured against invasion, starvation, and 
destruction from the air, we may find a cer- 
tain listlessness of American interest in plans 
for cooperation in the attack. We can be 
certain that there will be no going back from 
the level of cooperation now attained and 
that there will be a large measure of advance. 
But whether that further collaboration will 
reach the last full measure of joint action 
without reserve or limit depends entirely on 
what Hitler does—on what he does to us and 
on what he does to America. 


2. THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


The American businessman, like the French 
general, expected this war to be the last war 
streamlined. In other words, he looked for- 
ward to an era of unlimited orders and 
almost unlimited profits. When war broke 
out there was a brief boomlet on Wall Street 
and the general expectations were revealed by 
the regularity with which prices fell when- 
ever, in that far-off phoney period, there 
seemed to be a risk of peace. These pleasur- 
able anticipations naturally gave rise to a 
spurt in prices and to a certain“briskness in 
business, which carried the Federal Reserve 
Board’s new index of industrial production in 
December to the highest point it has ever 
touched, almost 10 percent above the peak of 
1929. These hopes, however, like many others, 
were chilled in the cold winter of 1939-40 
and a mood of economic disillusionment set 
in. It gradually became apparent that the 
Allies were purchasing little more than air- 
craft and specialities such as machine tools. 
American defense orders were barely signifi- 
cant in the context of the trade cycle. The 
Budget message of January 1940 estimated 
that the United States Government would 
spend on armaments in 1940-41 only some 
$1,800,000,000—not a very impressive sum 
when expressed in sterling terms as £450,000,- 
000, and still less imposing when stated as 
rather less than 3 percent of the national in- 
come. Moreover, the effect of the war on the 

,.raw material markets was to create more sur- 
pluses than shortages. Throughout last win- 
ter the world conjuncture was one of incip- 
ient deflation, relieved only by a few spots of 
scarcity. American prices and production 
drifted downward. 

Since the early summer months, however, 
there has been a substantial recovery, which 
seems to be gathering strength. Steel pro- 
duction, as befits an economy under the 


shadow of war, is virtually as high as the 
mills can manage (it is a reflection of the 
starvation diet on which the industry has 
lived for 11 years that “theoretical capacity” 
is little, if any, higher than in 1929). The 
figure of the index of production for Septem- 
ber is within a single point of last December's 
peak, and the national income has risen to 90 
percent of the 1929 level, in spite of the inter- 
vening rise in the value of money. At last the 
America of Franklin Roosevelt is producing as 
much wealth in a year as the America of 
Calvin Coolidge and can begin to tackie the 
job of putting to work the extra millions of 
inhabitants it has acquired since then. 

Yet with all these evidences of returning 
activity, there is nothing that can properly 
be described as a boom. Commodity prices 
are giving only the most sluggish response to 
the upturn in business. With production 
substantially higher than in 1929, che prices 
of securities are still substantially lower, 
while the volume of transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange—the surest mirror of 
speculative interest—is the merest trickle. 
Stocks of goods held by manufacturers, an- 
other sensitive barometer, were no higher in 
July. than last winter (though they may have 
risen since). In the past, the America spec- 
ulator has not resisted many opportunities to 
build a pyramid of paper values on any im- 
provement in the fundamental wealth-creat- 
ing capacity of the national economy. 
Whether his conspicuous failure to do so at 
present is due to the conscious controls 
erected by the New Deal, or to the muzzling 
by the same agency of the spirit of enterprise, 
or to the forbidding uncertainties ot the 
times, is problematic. The fact remains that 
the present position is almost. the exact cp- 
posite of that in, say, 1928, when an indus- 
trial recovery which was already coming to 
a stop was made the excuse for a wild specu- 
lative orgy. 

The explanation of the recent business im- 
provement is to be found partly, perhaps 
mainly, in the natural buoyancy of an econ- 
omy with a large margin of underemployed 
resources, with large arrears of capital con- 
struction to make up, and with no internal 
monetary or psychological impulse to defia- 
tion. Rearmament has undoubtedly played a 
part, but its importance has probably been 
exaggerated in current comment. In some 
industries armament or pseudo-armament 
orders have admittedly been dominant—in 
aircraft, for example, where the level of pro- 
duction is between 3 and 4 times that of 
the years 1935-39, or in the machine-tool and 
shipbuilding industries. British orders are 
important for the profits they generate, but 
they are still small compared with the bulk 
of the American economy. Even the rearma- 
ment program of the United States itself is 
still very small. Expenditure in the current 
financial year is not expected to exceed $5,000,- 
000,000, in spite of authorizations and ap- 
propriations of 3 times that amount. The 
latest monthly figures show an expenditure 
on defense of only about $200,000,000, against 
a total national income of over $6,000,000,000 
a month. Relatively to its national income, 
in other words, the United States is still 
spending substantially less than Great Britain 
spent in 1937-38. Our expenditure in that 
year did not prevent a sharp recession in 
trade, and American defense expenditures, 
even after full allowance has been made for 
the anticipations that the program arouses, 
are clearly a very long way from dominating 
economic conditions. A final proof of this is 
given, which shows employment on durable 
goods still lagging behind that on nondurable 
goods (by an irony of the statisticians, arma- 
ments are classed as durable goods). In 
terms of output, the durable industries are 
still barely levei with the peak of 1929, while 
the nondurable industries have exceeded it by 
nearly 20 percent, 
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The present state of trade in America may 
thus be a boom in embryo, but it is certainly 
not a boom in being. The trend, however, is 
undoubtedly upward. The rearmament pro- 
gram is still in the stage with which we in 
Great Britain were painfully familiar before 
the war—in which schemes are drawn up, 
plans are laid, and, sometimes, plants are 
built, but money is not spent in mass. But 
a time will come in America, as it came in 
Britain, when the plans mature, the factories 
produce, and the money is spent. It is diffi- 
cult to say how large American defense ex- 
penditures would have to be before they 
dominated the conjuncture. The two ele- 
ments in the puzzle are, first, the size of the 
unemployed margin that has to be absorbed 
before full employment is reached; and, sec- 
ond, the size of the multiplier—in other 
words, the extent to which defense expendi- 
ture sets off secondary buying by the public. 
The unemployed margin in the American 
national income may be as much as $15,000,- 
000,000, which would indicate that defense 
expenditures of, say, three or four times the 
present level would be needed. But, on the 
other hand, the multiplier may well be large 
in present-day America. There is a smell of 
boom in the air; individual bottlenecks will 
soon be appearing and will have a tendency 
to stimulate buying for stock; many capital 
industries are seriously underequipped and 
will not wish to be shut out by armament 
demands; British buying will put an edge 
on America’s own rearming; and, in the 
interests of national unity, the President 
and big business may well compose their long 
quatrel. 

This is where the financial position is rele- 
vant. The last of the six charts demonstrates 
the astonishing plethora of ready money in 
the United States. The banks have twice the 
reserves they need, even on the very high 
scales now prescribed; and the public has 
almost twice as much on deposit as in 1929. 
But the chart also demonstrates the complete 
failure of this abundance of money to induce 
an increase in the volume of spending. A 
plethora of money clearly does not cause a 
buying spree. But if the public were, for 
some other reason, to begin spending, there 
is no possibility of any control being exerted. 
An inflationary movement, once touched off, 
as it well may be within a year or 18 months 
by the growth of defense expenditures, might 
well run away with itself. It would not nec- 
essarily show itself in commodity prices or 
in stock-exchange vaiues, though both are 
probable; but what would inevitably follow 
would be such an insistent demand for all 
kinds of labor and materials that the defense 
program, Britain’s as well as America’s would 
find itself seriously impeded. In a very real 
sense, what America has to fear in the near 
future is not too little prosperity, but too 
much. 





The Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, February 7, 1941 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am vot- 
ing against passage of this bill in the 
House, because it did not adopt amend- 
ments thereto which I considered ade- 
quate and necessary safeguards. If the 
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other body, in its consideration of the 
bill, adopts such amendments, the mat- 
ter will again come before the House 
for action, and I hope that the bill will 
then be in such form as to permit me 
to support it, as I should like to see 
prompt aid extended to Great Britain. 

An editorial in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of February 6, 1941, states that it 
is the mandatory job of Congress before 
passing the lease-lend bill to make it as 
safe for America as it can possibly be 
made and then to enact it without fur- 
ther loss of precious time. 

In my opinion, this object has not yet 
been accomplished, and until this bill 
has been made safe for America I can- 
not support it. 

As the editorial referred to is of much 
interest and presents views with which 
I am in substantial agreement, I would 
like to insert it in full, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of February 
‘ 1 


A QUESTION OF METHOD, NOT OF AIM 


Representative WaDsworTH, New York Re- 
publican, spoke the truth when, in urging 
further needed changes in the lease-lend 
measure, he bluntly told the House that 
“there are a multitude of people in this coun- 
try who are filled with apprehension about 
this bill.” 

It is a fact that although the vast majority 
of Americans are wholeheartedly for aid to 
Britain, short of war, as a means of strength- 
ening this Nation’s own defenses, many have 
qualms about the pending bill. 

Some are afraid it will Icdge too much 
power in the hands of the Executive. Others 
fear it will drain our home defenses of the 
ships, planes, and guns we would gravely 
need if England were forced to bow to Hit- 
lerism, or if we faced a threat of aggression 
in the Pacific. 

Not a few of our people, furthermore, see 
in this measure the beginning of a train of 
activities on the part of the United States 
which might tend to take us closer to the 
war rather than keep us safely apart from it. 

Some of the more glaring faults in the bill 
can be corrected if Congress forgets partisan- 
ship and gets down to work on them. Cer- 
tainly it should not be passed until curbs 
on undemocratic authority and safeguards 
against unlimited expenditures have been 
written into it. 

Yet the general effect of the lease-lend 
measure may be to make this country re- 
sponsible in considerable degree for the con- 
duct of a war in which Americans are sternly 
determined to take no actual part. 

One ‘reason many of our people are appre- 
hensive about the bill is that no real op- 
portunity has been afforded to weigh other 
methods of helping England which might 
entail less risk for this country and provide 
more efficiency for the British. 

It may be that more attention should have 
been given at the start to proposals for the 
granting of straight credits to Britain as an 
alternative to the controversial legislation 
now being discussed on the floor of the House 
and by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Unquestionably there are many Americans 
who, remembering the war debts, would view 
with deep disfavor the extension to Britain 
of further large credits. Yet it is at least 
conceivable that such a course, if the credits 
were accompanied by the posting of security 
of a kind that could not be repudiated, would 
be more practical, even more desirable from 
this country’s standpoint, than the lease-lend 
bill’s far-reaching provisions. 

Under the straight credit system Britain 
would go on buying in this country as she 
has while dollar resources were available to 
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her, and we would continue to speed up our 
production of the defense goods which Britain 
and America both need. 

But under the lease-lend bill it is conceiva- 
ble that we would take over virtually all 
aspects of England’s supply problem and 
make ourselves responsible, to a disquieting 
extent, for the beleaguered island’s ability to 
hold off Hitler in the dread weeks and months 
ahead. 

Although Congress and the country have 
had no chance to examine thoroughly the 
possibilities of the credit proposal as against 
the lease-lend bill, it is something to keep in 
mind in the event the pending measure falls 
short of accomplishing what is expected of it. 

Meanwhile there is reason to believe that 
there are enough votes to send the aid-to- 
Britain bill to the White House. It is im- 
peratively necessary, therefore, to make sure 
that it protects our democracy and the 
pocketbooks of American taxpayers so far as 
is humanly and legislatively possible. 

To name only two essential safeguards, and 
there are others, Representative WADSWORTH’S 
proposals to put a money ceiling on the 
amount of equipment the President would 
lend or lease and to place a time limit on the 
execution of lease-lend contracts—apart from 
the already projected 2-year grant of author- 
ity to the Executive—should be included in 
the bill. 

The situation boils down to this: The lease- 
lend bill has serious flaws. It is even sus- 
pected as to method. But it is the only aid- 
to-Britain project being pushed in Congress 
and Britain’s need of help is superlatively 
great. 

Our immediate and pressing task is to pro- 
tect America from aggression by buttressing 
England’s resistance. It is the mandatory 
job of Congress before passing the lease-lend 
bill to make it as safe for America as it can 
possibly be made and then to enact it with- 
out further loss of precious time. 





The Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1941 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest for 
the past few days to the debates and 
consideration of the lend-lease bill and 
amendments thereto. Being one of the 
new Members of Congress, I can under- 
stand how easily it is to become confused 
by the wonderful and interesting argu- 
ments pro and con on this legislation, 
if I should yield myself to the persuasions 
and sincerity of the Members who have 
participated. I also wish to say that I 
have profound respect for the sincerity 
of the Members in Congress outspoken 
against giving material assistance to 
those fighting to ward off aggression, but 
I cannot stand by without indicating my 
feeling when I see the danger we are 
faced with and the importance of this 
legislation for the security of the Ameri- 
can people. It is gratifying to know that 
my first expression before this House is 
in the defense of our country; and being 
interested, as all other true Americans, 
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in the preservation of American democ- 
racy, and pledged to a responsibility for 
the security of our people, there are defi- 
nite reasons why I favor the lend-lease 
bill proposed for the aid of Great Brit- 
ain and others in their fight to stop the 
Axis aggression that threatens to domi- . 
nate the world. 

When we see a fire raging in the forest 
and spreading rapidly, threatening the 
very existence of our being, certainly 
there is no person but who knows that the 
longer the fire rages the more destructive 
it becomes. The Axis fire is raging in 
Europe and the liberty and freedom of 
democracy that we have enjoyed since 
the beginning of this Government are 
threatened today as never before. We 
cannot close our eyes and ears to a cer- 
tain and existent fact; we cannot shirk 
a responsibility of preserving the Ameri- 
can way of life and the security of our 
people, and the more assistance we can 
give now with our materials to those who 
are fighting for their very lives the more 
secure this Government will be for its 
continued existence. 

Within 5 years after the important na- . 
tions of the world signed in Paris a treaty 
renouncing war Hitler came into power 
and announced to the world that there 
must be a new world order; that his lords 
of Germany. should dominate the world. 
He did not limit it to Europe, but said 
that he would conquer Europe and use 
the resources of that continent to con- 
quer the entire world. He said through 
one of his lords: 

No race has greater claim to rule in the 
United States of America than the Germanic 
race. The job of taking over North America 
will be comparatively simple. The world will 
have to reckon with German business, with 
German soldiers, and cannons. 


Few people gave any significance to 
these threats and statements, but they 
were soon followed by the militarization 
of the Rhine. Still the countries did not 
heed his threats, and today, within a span 
of a few years, he has conquered most of 
Europe, as he stated he would do in the 
early stages of his regime. Who, then, 
can deny that he intends to dominate the 
world? Are we to sit idly by, as did the 
other countries who have bowed on their 
knees to the lords of Hitler, until we see 
the planes flying over the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the high seas ruled by the 
German flag? 

There are those who wish to believe 
that it is impossible for this country to 
be affected, and that it is not to the 
interest and preservation of the United 
States of America to give our material 
assistance for the suppression of such ag- 
gression. They only hope the worst will 
not come to America, as it did to the low 
lands, and in the belief of such hope 
would desire to sit idly by without taking 
any action for that day when we likewise 
would be overrun and destroyed. They 
are not necessarily the appeasers, but are 
not willing to act for the prevention of 
the apparent danger of this country. 
Even they admit that Hitler has done the 
impossible, and that unless some mate- 
rial assistance is given to Britain, he will 
soon dominate the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Is it not clear, then, when such domina- 
tion and control is certain, that our 
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economic and political life and freedom 
of democracy will be destroyed? 

Foreign commerce and freedom of the 
seas have always been preserved and pro- 
tected by this Government, and it is 
necessary for our very existence that 

- these liberties continue to be preserved. 
Not for several years will our two-ocean 
Navy be sufficient to police our part of 
the Atlantic and Pacific and preserve and 
protect the Western Hemisphere. There- 
fore we must rely on the British Navy as 
our first line of defense against such 
threats which will destroy our commerce 
and rights upon the high seas. 

The purpose of this bill is to show to 
the world that the democracies will work 
in extreme emergencies and that by our 
actions we are preserving and protecting 
the rights and privileges of our people 
and our security. We will continue to 
have our first line of defense and to 
safeguard American democracy. 

In my campaign last year, I condemned 
the aggression of the Axis Powers and 
advocated every material assistance to 
the British and their allies. I saw, even 
before then, the danger that this country 
was facing, and the danger is even more 
apparent now. We should act now under 
the provisions of this bill. No one cares 
to go to war, and I believe by giving im- 
mediate assistance of our materials to 
those who are already in war, we can 
keep war away from America, and have a 
much better chance to save America from 
the raging flames. Thus, I favor the 
lend-lease bill, giving someone the au- 
thority and the power to act, and that 
party should be none cther than the 
President of the United States. Con- 
trary to the views of those who contend 
and hope that we will not be affected by 
the raging Axis fire, Congress will retain 
its constitutional power, its rights, and 
its privileges. The people of this country 
have implicit trust in our President to act 
for the preservation of American de- 
mocracy under the authority and provi- 
sions of the proposed bill. 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Friday, February 7, 1941 


ARTICLE BY GOULD LINCOLN 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article by Gould Lincoln, which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on February 6, 1941: 

THE POLITICAL MILL—WaDSWORTH SPEECH FOR 
LEASE-LEND AMENDMENT May Go DOWN As 
One THAT CHANGES HISTORY 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

Now and then a speech is made in Con- 

gress that changes history. Now and then a 
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speech is made which changes votes on a 
major measure under consideration. Such a 
speech may well have been made in the 
House on Tuesday by Representative Waps- 
worTH, of New York, in which he pleaded 
for national unity back of the bill to aid the 
democracies now warring against the to- 
talitarian governments. The House today 
will begin consideration of amendments to 
the bill, and upon the outcome may depend 
the measure of the unity so vitally needed. 

Mr. WapswortTH strongly urged administra- 
tion forces to accept two amendments, which 
he insisted might, if adopted, swing a large 
number of votes to the measure. One calls 
for fixing a specified limit on the amount of 
money that may be expended for the pur- 
poses of the lease-lend bill. The other, for 
a limitation in time on the future commit- 
ments which the President may enter into 
during the life of the bill, which has been 
fixed by the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
as June 30, 1943. 

Neither of these amendments would halt 
or hinder aid to the democracies which is 
proposed—provided the amount specified in 
the appropriation and expenditure “ceiling” 
is not too low. Mr. WapsworTH made it clear 
he would go along with any reasonable sum, 
whether it be two, three, or four billion dol- 
lars. It remains to be seen whether the ad- 
ministration, for the sake of national unity, 
will accede to such amendments. 


PUTS PARTISANSHIP IN BACKGROUND 


The New York Representative holds to an 
unusual degree the respect of his colleagues. 
He is a Republican. But he has never let 
partisanship interfere with his views and his 
action on measures which he regards as vital 
to the people and the country. He speaks 
seldom in the House, but when he speaks 
it is after full consideration and study cf 
the issue at hand. He has a clarity of ex- 
pression and of reason in his addresses that 
is not equaled often. He never subordinates 
principle to partisanship. He has an elo- 
quence that comes largely from sincerity but 
not entirely, for he has a gift of expression 
that is rare. 

Other men in public life of this country 
have a similar devotion to principle and to 
public duty, a similar intellectual honesty. 
Three other public men come to mind—-men 
who have not believed with Mr. WapsworTtH 
either politically or on nonpartisan issues. 
The first is the late Senator Oscar Underwocd, 
of Alabama, who served as Democratic leader 
of the House and later as Democratic leader 
of the Senate. Another is former Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith, of New York, as dyed-in-the-w»ol 
a Democratic as is Mr. WapSworRTH a Repub- 
lican. The third is the late Senator William 
E. Borah, of Idaho. All of them had or have 
great gifts of expression. All of them were 
or are forthright in their views and their 
devotion to principle. 

Mr. WapsworTH sacrificed a good deal in 
his political career because of his independ- 
ence and devotion to what he considered 
to the best interests of the country. He 
came to the Senate as Senator from New York 
when he was 31 years oid. Before he had 
completed his second term in the upper 
House, he had been recognized as outstand- 
ing, and he was listened to with the same 
interest as he is today in the House. He 
did not move with the times, however, in 
a day when the national prohibition issue 
was becoming predominate. Because of his 
opposition, he was defeated for reelection 
in 1926. Since that time, his position on 
national prohibition has been vindicated po- 
litically, at least, for the eighteenth amend- 
ment has been repealed. 

For 8 years Mr. WapsworTtH retired from 
public life, and then in 1932 he was elected 
to the House and has been reelected ever 
since. 

SEES LIBERTY CONTINUING 


In his appeal for support of the lease-lend 
bill, which grants great powers to the Chief 


Executive, Mr. WapsworTtH did not cavil at 
the grant of such powers. He told the House 
he did not believe that the grant, or their 
exercise by the President, would spell the 
end of liberty in this country, His conclud- 
paragraph was prophetic: He said: 

“As I look back over the history of this 
country and the process of government under 
the Constitution of the United States, I do 
not believe that a bill of this sort spells the 
end of liberty in America. I do not believe 
that. Three precious things we Americans 
possess, and they cannot be taken away from 
us without our consent—free speech, a free 
press, and free elections. Armed with these 
weapons, the American people will continue 
to be the master of their destiny.” 

Mr. WapsworTH’s argument in favor of the 
amendments which he suggested was based 
on the need for Congress to keep control of 
the “purse strings.” While Congress holds 
the purse, there can be no doubt of its power, 
he said. The adoption of the amendments, 
he urged, would satisfy the fears of many 
Americans who have been told that the pas- 
sage of the present bill will bring virtual 
dictatorship, with the abdication by Congress 
of its constitutional powers, 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
sat through the long course of this de- 
bate since it began Monday, and I expect 
to be here until the final vote is rendered 
tomorrow. I have listened to every argu- 
ment rendered and every discussion on 
the floor of the House, and many of them 
in the cloakrooms and in the corridors 
of this historic building. I am prepared 
to vote tomorrow for the final passage 
of H. R. 1776. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a tremendously 
important bill submitted to us for a vote 
in this tragic hour of the world’s his- 
tory. I fully appreciate the needs of this 
Nation and its perils in perhaps the most 
serious times which the United States of 
America has ever faced. I am fully pre- 
pared to take all necessary action to make 
this Nation safe from the natural ene- 
mies of democracy and to make our 
homes and our families secure in the 
future. 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that a 
Europe completely dominated by dicta- 
torship presents a savage danger to our 
Republic in this hemisphere. England is 
the last democratic nation of the Old 
World, and unless she survives the im- 
pending spring blitzkrieg of Hitler there 
will be no opposition to him in that part 
of the globe and no serious restraint upon 
his actions save from the United States. 
With this in mind, I cannot escape the 
conviction that this Nation and its peo- 
ple may ultimately become involved in 
war with a conquering dictatorship which 
may take millions of our youth and count- 
less billions of our wealth. It is such a 
war that this legislation and our action 
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is designed to prevent. It is my careful, 
conscientious, and prayerful opinion that 
by the action which we as a Congress 
now take, this Nation may be spared the 
tragedy of such a blood bath. 

The House of Representatives has given 
most attentive and most serious consid- 
eration to this matter and certainly can- 
not be charged with any neglect of duty 
in this crisis. My wish has been, how- 
ever, that we may have sped this legisla- 
tion through the House in record time so 
that those who watch from across the 
Atlantic Ocean with democratic eyes may 
be filled with hope and courage and those 
who bear the brand of the dictator may 
cringe and fear. 





After the Ball Is Over—A Reminder 
That Washington Has Not Forgotten 
Those Who Helped To Make January 
a Memorable Month in the National 
Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1941 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, once a 
year those stars who twinkle on the 
screen to banish dull care and transport 
us for a fleeting hour to the magic land 
of make-believe descend upon Washing- 
ton, and we are grateful for it. 

In the January which has become a 
recent memory, the pomp and ceremony 
which accompanied an historic third- 
term inaugural was heralded by a Star- 
studded gala in historic Constitution 
Hall. Another constellation of those 
touched by fame and the precious wand 
of popular fancy came, in generous cara- 
van from the far West, to make the fifty- 
ninth birthday of President Roosevelt an 
occasion to be cherished in memory. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is a splendid 
thing that in the tense and serious busi- 
ness of government, and keeping America 
on the broad highway of peace, we are 
able to relax, and in this momentary 
pause, enjoy a few moments with those 
whose lives and careers are dedicated to 
war upon gloom. Hollywood, we bend 
low in graceful tribute to your youth, 
your abundant beauty, and your talent. 

We Americans have always worshipped 
the golden calf of physical magnetism 
and expended adulation on those who 
have achieved both fame and success in 
a highly competitive field of endeavor. 
Some of the captious like to list it among 
the expressions of our national weakness 
as an evidence that our fancy is fickle 
and our favor freely bestowed. I have 
neither apology nor debate with those 
who find no relish in the glorious land of 
illusion. Let me be numbered among 
those who love the stage and its people; 





among those who can find diversion and 
sometimes education in the realm of 
shadowland; who enshrine in a personal 
gallery those heroes and heroines of 
camera creation who can play upon 
heartstrings and emotions. Hail to our 
living stars. May they grow in number 
and in brilliance. 

Mr. Speaker, these annual January 
birthday parties in Washington have be- 
come an institution with amusement 
seekers, As they have grown in prestige 
and appeal, so also do they serve to honor 
a great American and the cause that is 
closest to his heart. Since 1934, when 
the beloved Will Rogers shed his wit and 
wisdom over 3,500 merrymakers at the 
Shoreham Hotel, they have expanded, 
until now they enlist a galaxy of enter- 
tainers for the peacetime army that is 
fighting the dread infantile paralysis. 

Out in the great production center in 
the far West, the motion-picture indus- 
try annually responds to the appeal 
which fills our Washington programs 
with such glamour and glittering talent. 
Nor am I unmindful of the magnificent 
role that the beloved First Lady plays as 
a troubadour of joy, cheerfully touring 
the hotels, cutting the birthday cake, and 
as the gracious White House hostess dis- 
pensing hospitality to our honored 
guests. Here is democracy at work, and 
we propose to preserve its precious mani- 
festations. 

Hollywood, we are grateful. For the 
time and the trouble which the anointed 
of your magic city took to make January 
a treasured month on our calendar, many 
thanks. For the close-up glimpses of 
your royalty, for the autographs, a salute. 
To the envoys of good will, cheer, and 
happiness, a dozen curtain calls and 
bravos. Washington says, “Come again.” 





The British Navy, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, and the Aide Memoire 
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HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
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Thursday, February 6, 1941 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been so much discussion about the 
speech of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill in the House of Commons on 
the British Fleet that I am inserting in 
the ReEcorp today, under my unanimous 
consent, the original words that are 
apposite and the aide memoire of the 
State Department. 

In volume 361, No. 72, of the Parlia- 
mentary Debates, House of Commons, 
official report, column 799 to 800, the 
Prime Minister concluded with these sig- 
nificant words: 

I have, myself, full confidence that if all 
do their duty, if nothing is neglected, and 
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if the best arrangements are made, as they 
are being made, we shall prove ourselves 
once again able to defend our island home, 
to ride out the storm of war, and to out- 
live the menace of tyranny, if necessary for 
years, if necessary alone. At any rate, that 
is what we are going to try to do. That is 
the resolve of His Majesty’s Government— 
every man of them. That is the will of 
Parliament and the nation. The British 
Empire and the French Republic, linked 
together in their cause and in their need, 
will defend to the death their native soil, 
aiding each other like good comrades to the 
utmost of their strength. Even though large 
tracts of Europe and many old and famous 
states have fallen or may fall into the grip 
of the Gestapo and all the odious apparatus 
of Nazi rule, we shall not flag or fail, we 
shall go on to the end, we shall fight in 
France, we shall fight on the seas and 
oceans, we shall fight with growing confi- 
dence and growing strength in the air, we 
shall defend our island, whatever the cost 
may be, we shall fight on the beaches, we 
shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall 
fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall 
fight in the hills, we shall never surrender, 
and even if, which I do not for a moment 
believe, this island or a large part of it were 
subjugated and starving, then our empire be- 
yond the seas, armed and guarded by the 
British Fleet, would carry on the struggle, 
until, in God’s good time, the New World, 
with all its power and might, steps forth to 
the rescue and the liberation of the old. 


Naturally this statement occasioned 
comment in this country with the re- 
sult that the following correspondence 
took place between the respective Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and America: 


[From the American Journal of International 
Law] 


GREAT BRITAIN-UNITED STATES EXCHANGE OF 
NOTES CONCERNING THE BRITISH FLEET 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE BRITISH AM- 
BASSADOR AT WASHINGTON, AUGUST 29, 1940 


[Confidential] 


The Prime Minister of Great Britain is re- 
ported to have stated on June 4, 1940, to 
Parliament, in effect, that if during the 
course of the present war in which Great 
Britain and the British Commonwealth are 
engaged, the waters surrounding the British 
Isles should become untenable for British 
ships of war, the British Fleet would in no 
event be surrendered or sunk but would be 
sent overseas for the defense of other parts 
of the Empire. 

The Government of the United States 
would respectfully inquire whether the fore- 
going statement represents the settled policy 
of the British Government. 


THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON TO 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, SEPTEMBER 2, 1940 


In his aide memoire of August 29, 1940, 
the Secretary of State inquired whether the 
Prime Minister’s statement in Parliament on 
June 4, 1940, regarding the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom never to surrender or sink the British 
Fleet in the event of the waters surrounding 
the British Isles becoming untenable for His 
Majesty’s ships “represents the settled policy 
of His Majesty’s Government.” 

His Majesty’s Ambassador is instructed by 
the Prime Minister to inform Mr. Secretary 
Hull that this statement certainly does rep- 
resent the settled policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. Mr. Churchill must, however, 
observe that these hypothetical contingencies 
seem more likely to concern the German 
Fleet, or what is left of it, than the British 
Fleet. 
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ARTICLE BY GERALD W. JOHNSON 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in all 
the charges and countercharges involv- 
ing dictators and the absence of dicta- 
tors, no article seems as illuminating as 
that which was published in the Balti- 
more Evening Sun, May 6, 1937, by 
Gerald W. Johnson. 

Its lesson was forecast some 75 years 
ago by the foremost scholar of liberty of 
all times when he asserted that “one does 
not shrink from confronting great emer- 
gencies by some Sacrifice of individual 
rights and some concentration of power.” 

The article follows: 


[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of May 6, 
1937] 


WANING DICTATORSHIP 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


As one who had the pleasure and privilege 
of voting twice for the Honorable Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and who has never for a moment 
regretted having done so, I am fascinated by 
the arguments of those who assert that Mr. 
Roosevelt is heading the United States toward 
a dictatorship. What fascinates me is the 
time-lag in the thinking of men who are 
otherwise highly intelligent. Apparently 
great numbers of them have never realized 
that we are heading not into a dictatorship, 
but out of the one that has lasted for 4% 
years. 

It is hard to understand how anyone can 
fail to realize that this Nation has been under 
personal government since March 4, 1933. 
To be sure, the forms of our Constitution and 
laws have not been changed, but that is 
neither here nor there. The power has re- 
sided in the White House, regardless of 
forms. For the last 4 years any man who 
has had the temerity to buck Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has committed political suicide; 
every politician has known it, so very few 
have bucked him. Even Carter GLAss, re- 
garded as the very spearhead of the opposi- 
tion, came out for Roosevelt in 1936. He 
had to. He was up for election himself, and 
if he had not supported Roosevelt, he would 
no longer be a Senator. Now that he is safe 
for 6 years more, he is in opposition again; 
but if he had not submitted last year—well, 
he did submit, so it is plain that he knew the 
penalty for not coming into camp. 

Of course, it was never the power of the 
President. It was the power of the people 
that trampled down all opposition. The Pres- 
ident had their confidence, and as long as 
that condition lasted it was worse than use- 
less for any politician to oppose him. There 
are plenty of men in Washington who are 
not, and never have been, afraid of Mr. 
Roosevelt; but there is not one who doesn’t 
fear the wrath of the country, and with good 
reason. 

The reason is the American habit of al- 
ways appointing a dictator in times of crisis. 
The fact that the appointment is entirely in- 
formal and even extralegal doesn’t affect its 
validity. The fact that it isn’t democratic 
doesn’t matter, either. Indeed, it is easy to 
believe that this capacity to adjourn demo- 


cratic forms in times of erisis accounts for 
the long survival of democracy in this coun- 
try. It is under stress of the emergency that 
democracy cracks. Its weakness is that it 
cannot act swiftly and decisively. But every 
time in our history that a first-rate emer- 
gency has arisen, the American people have 
suspended democracy and reverted to auto- 
cratic government; but they have done it 
without bothering to alter the law, and be- 
cause they have found no difficulty in re- 
instituting democracy as soon as the crisis 
was safely passed. 

It happened in 1800, when the people found 
their Government slipping from their control 
and into the hands of an aristocratic group. 
They did not make Jefferson merely Presi- 
dent; they made him dictator merely by 
visiting their wrath on anybody who ventured 
to oppose him. 

It happened again in 1828, when the people 
found control slipping from their hands once 
more, this time into the hands of party bosses 
allied with the financial power. They made 
Andrew Jackson dictator and he slaughtered 
both King Caucus and Nicholas Biddle with 
precious little regard for law or Constitution. 

It happened for the third time in 1861. 
Lincoln, to be sure, was not elected to be a 
dictator, but in time of war someone has to 
be boss, so Lincoln exercised, with immense 
popular approval, an autocratic power that 
did not merely pack, but temporarily abol- 
ished the Supreme Court, along with most 
other democratic forms. 

It happened for the fourth time in 1917. 
Again the crisis was war, and Woodrow Wil- 
son assumed a power that Mussolini has 
hardly surpassed in Italy, or Stalin in Russia. 
The country realized that unity of command 
was essential, so it approved the assumption 
with an enthusiasm that smashed opposi- 
tion. 

The fifth time was 1932. The Crisis on 
this occasion was economic. For 3 years the 
country had been laboring unde: 12arful dis- 
tress, and the Government was bankrupt of 
both ideas and courage. Rocsevelt proved 
to have both, so everything he did was in- 
dorsed with a roar. Four years afterward he 
went to the country on his record and was 
indorsed with an even louder roar. Of course, 
he has been a dictator, exactly as Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, and Wilson were dictators 
before him. It is as impossible for him to 
become a dictator as it is for Mussolini, Hit- 
ler, or Stalin to become a dictator. You can- 
not become what you are already. 

The conspicuous characteristic of Ameri- 
can dictatorships, however, is that they are 
temporary. There is no reason to assume 
that the fifth will be any more permanent 
than its four predecessors. In fact, there are 
already signs that the people are about ready 
for the resumption of democratic forms. 
Some changes introduced by Roosevelt will 
endure, no doubt; some changes introduced 
by each of his predecessors have endured. 
But personal government by one man is 
plainly on its way out. 

Why not? The emergency is pretty well 
over. The dictatorship has done its work. 
It was, in my opinion, a darn good job, and 
the man who did it has earned a large and 
honorable place in the history of the country. 
One of the best phases of it was the success 
it had in reducing somewhat the intellectual 
“rigor mortis” that seemed to be affecting 
the Supreme Court. Unfortunately, that part 
of it has not yet been given any permanence 
and there is no guaranty that senescence may 
not again separate the bench from the lives 
and affairs of men; but the country has been 
arcused to the danger and perhaps there 
will yet be a constitutional amendment limit- 
ing the active service of Justices to some 
reasonable age. 

Be that as it may, it is clear that the New 
Deal has done the major part of its work 
and done part of it weil. In such circum- 
stances the custom of the country is to dis- 
continue the extraordinary support it al- 
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ways gives the dictator while the emergency 
lasts. 

Has the time come to withdraw from the 
President the unlimited power that he has 
wielded? Perhaps it has. Unquestionably 
some of the smart boys in Congress think 
it is being done. Regard the course of Sena- 
tor Byrnes, for example. He is quite cer- 
tain that in South Carolina, at least, the 
people are not behind the President as they 
were a year ago. Republicans, too, are emerg- 
ing from the storm cellars here and there. 
There is a growing belief that the hurricane 
has gone on. 

If this is, in fact, true, there is nothing 
in the world Mr. Roosevelt can do about it 
save to adapt himself to circumstances. It 
is the American way, and it is not likely to 
be altered for the benefit of any individual. 
Jefferson realized the situation, conformed, 
and ended his second administration in high 
favor. Jackson went out while the wind was 
still blowing, and the luckless Van Buren 
had to face the counterrevolution. Lincoln 
was murdered while at the height of his 
power. Wilson failed to realize the situation 
and his party was wrecked as a result. 

Perhaps the real test of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ability as a politician lies ahead. If he can 
yield gracefully the power of a dictator and 
content himself with that of an ordinary 
President, he may, like Jefferson, assure his 
succession for a dozen years. But that is a 
hard job. - 





Tribute to Hon. John E. Rankin, of 
Mississippi 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 7, 1941 


PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am inserting a record of the proceedings 
before the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation on the occasion of 
the presentation to the Committee of an 
oil painting of the chairman, Hon. JouHn 
E. Rankin, of Mississippi, by the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

The matter referred to follows: 
PRESENTATION TO THE COMMITTEE ON WORLD 

War VETERANS’ LEGISLATION OF AN OIL 

PAINTING OF THE HONORABLE JOHN E. Ran- 

KIN, CHAIRMAN, BY THE AMERICAN LEGION 

AS A TOKEN OF PERMANENT APPRECIATION 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON WorLD War 
VETERANS’ LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1941. 

The committee met in honor of its chair- 
man, JOHN E. RANKIN, to receive the pre- 
sentation of the American Legion, the Hon- 
orable EpITH Nourse RoceErs presiding. 
STATEMENT OF MILO J. WARNER, NATIONAL COM- 

MANDER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. WaRNER. Mr. Chairman and members of 
this committee: I have a somewhat personal 
matter which I desire to discuss with the 
committee, and if it is not out of order, Mr. 
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Chairman, with your permission, I shall be 
very happy indeed if, temporarily at least, 
you turn the gavel over to the minority 
leader of your committee, Mrs. RocErs. 

Mrs. Rocers. Commander Warner, will you 
proceed, please? 

Mr. Warner. Yes; and thank you, Mrs. 
ROGERS. 

Mrs. Rocers and gentlemen of this com- 
mittee, 2 years ago it was the pleasure of the 
American Legion, through its national com- 
mander, Stephen F. Chadwick, to present as 
a token of permanent appreciation a likeness 
in the form of an oil painting of the former 
chairman, Hon. Royal C. Johnson, a stanch 
member of the American Legion and who, I 
regret to say, has since responded to the 
last roll call. 

We of the Legion are mindful of the great 
service that your committee has rendered to 
the cause of the disabled man of the World 
War and his dependents. In 1931, your pres- 
ent chairman, the Honorable Jorn E. 
RANKIN, took over the gavel. He has been a 
member of this committee from its very in- 
ception, and I might add that, as you know, 
the World War Veterans’ Committee was 
created at the request of the American 
Legion. This great problem has grown and 
grown beyond our farthest expectations. For 
10 years we have enjoyed the privilege of 
coming before you and addressing your com- 
mittee through your present chairman. 

He has been eminently fair in his handling 
of this great problem and we have enjoyed 
to the fullest his confidence. He has been 
the author personally of many bills which 
have been enacted into law, which have 
brought relief and happiness to the suffer- 
ing and the disabled. He has, through the 
years, exhibited a very clear understanding 
of just what it was the veterans have been 
presenting to the Congress in the form of 
amendatory legislation. He, too, is a mem- 
ber of the American Legion. 

It is a great organization of more than 
a million members, with more than a half 
million members in the auxiliary, scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
country. The Legion never forgets. 

And so as a token of our appreciaticn, 
and while he is still here with us as chair- 
man, we desire at this time, Mrs. RoceErs, 
to present to the committee this likeness 
of the Honorable JoHN E. RANKIN that it too 
may occupy a place on the walls of your 
committee room to ever be held as a re- 
minder to those who come here and plead 
the cause of the veteran. It also will show 
the high esteem and affection in which we 
hold your present chairman. 

The likeness was executed by the same 
artist that did the painting of Royal John- 
son, Mrs. Brisbane Preble, and it was se- 
cured through the personal efforts oi the 
members of the department of Mississippi 
of the American Legion, of which the Honor- 
able JoHN E. RANKIN is a member. 

So, Mrs. Rocers, on behalf of the national 
organization of the American Legion, and in 
particular the department of Mississippi, and 
as national commander, I present to the 
committee this portrait of the chairman. 
[Applause. ] 

Mrs. Rocers. Commander Warner, it gives 
me the greatest pleasure to accept this very 
fine portrait of our chairman, JOHN RANIIN, 
in behalf of the committee. Doing this is 
one of the things that the American Legion 
is noted for doing. It seems to me so won- 
derfully fine to do things of this kind during 
a man’s lifetime instead of waiting until after 
he is gone. As you have stated, Commander 
Warner, Mr. RANKIN was on the roll of honor 
as a member of that first Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, and I sup- 
pose that no veteran in the United States 
will cease being grateful to him and to the 
late Honorable Royal Johnson and to Major 
BULWINKLE and those others during those 
very first years of veterans’ legislation. 





The committee was formed in 1924. In 
1925 I was privileged to become a member of 
the committce, so I have had for over 16 
years—legislative years—the privilege of serv- 
ing with Mr. Rankin. I know his tireless 
efforts in behalf of the veterans and their 
dependents, the widows and children and the 
aged fathers and mothers. I know of his 
deep and untiring devotion to all of them, 
and I think, commander, that the veterans 
and the World War Veterans’ Committee owe 
a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Rankin for the 
care that she has taken of our chairman. 
[Applause. ] 

He goes into everything very hard, and he 
has gone into this particularly hard, and he 
has never spared himseif in any particular. 

He has been responsible for much helpful 
legislation, as you know, and he has worked 
tremendously hard to bring justice and fair 
dealing in that way to the veterans, not only 
for the legislation that has been under the 
consideration of this committee, but for 
legislation that has been considered in other 
committees, and in the House and in the 
Senate. 

He has had a particularly difficult time, I 
think, during his 10 years that he has served 
as chairman because when he first came in 
as chairman the economy bill was passed 
during the depression. So much of the bene- 
ficial legislation that has been passed for- 
merly was repealed and it was his task to 
bring that legislation back and besides pro- 
curing much more needed legislation. It 
has been an extremely difficult decade for 
him, as you know. The new adjustment of 
new legislation to prevent hardship and in- 
justice entailed a tremendous amount of hard 
work and a very deep knowledge of the prob- 
lems of legislative procedure. All of this 
JOHN RANKIN gave, and gave willingly, and 
gave with all his heart and all his soul. I 
join with you today in doing him this great 
honor. 

The Chair now recognizes Major BuLWIN- 
KLE, who served this committee for so many 
years and who was a brave and gallant soldier. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE, 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Major BULWINKLE. Mr. Commander, Gen- 
eral Hines, ladies and gentlemen, it is need- 
less for me to say I am very much pleased 
at the honor that you have conferred upon 
JOHN RANKIN. And I say to you, as one who 
has known him for these 20 years—we came 
to Congress together, and we went on this 
committee together, and we have been to- 
gether a great deal on other legislation— 
that it is needless for me to say that I deeply 
appreciate it. It is hard for me to stand and 
praise a man to his face. You get in the 
habit sometimes of criticizing him, but with 
JOHN RANKIN, as everyone of you know, he 
is able, he is honest, and he is courageous, 
and he has been a most excellent Repre- 
sentative. 

If I were to make any criticism of that 
picture though, I would say it flattered him 
a little. [Laughter.] 

But I want to say that in those years that 
we were on this committee it was a great 
committee. I do not know how you are now, 
but I know in those days there was always 
a full attendance at the committee meetings 
and we did not have to send for the members 
to attend the meetings. We never had to 
bother about asking for a quorum. They 
were always here. We did not agree on all 
matters, of course not. It was not expected. 
But that committee worked together. 

The Veterans’ Act of 1924, and other legis- 
lation that was passed, showed that we were 
together on all things for the benefit of the 
veterans of the United States. Again, Mr. 
Commander, I express to you the deep ap- 
preciation for this honor that you have con- 
ferred on a friend of mine and on a friend 
of yours today. [Applause.] 
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STATEMENT OF COL. JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes Col. 
John Thomas Taylor, the man who did more 
toward initiating this movement than any- 
one else, and who has worked for years as 
legislative representative of the American 
Legion, and who has worked tirelessly. He 
has always been extremely helpful with the 
committee. We have never satisfied him 
with what we can give, but I know that the 
committee and I know you all would like to 
have him say a few words in honor of Mr. 
RANKIN. 

Colonel Taytor. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. RocErs, 
I have been appearing before this committee 
now ever since its inception, and I have seen 
your present chairman, JOHN RANKIN, handle 
it during these past 10 years. Speaking for 
the millions of men that have been benefited, 
who belong to the Legion, and those of their 
dependents who belong to the auxiliary, I 
take great pride—great pride—today to stand 
here and pay tribute to my friend, JoHN 
RANKIN, who has been a grand, grand person 
and a grand chairman. It is a pleasure for 
me to be here, JoHN, to pay this high tribute 
to you. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARY T. NORTON, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
NEW JERSEY 


The CHamrMan. The Chair recognizes Mrs. 
Norton. Mrs. NorTON was a member for a 
number of years of this committee. She and 
I came in together in 1924. 

Mrs. Norton. Madam Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee and ladies and gentle- 
men, as a former member of this Veterans’ 
Committee, it gives me a very great deal of 
pleasure to come here this morning to pay 
my tribute of admiration and respect to the 
very able chairman of the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee. I know of no person who has done 
more for veterans in this country than has 
JOHN RANKIN. I believe that were it not for 
his constant watchfulness, the veterans 
would not be in the very fine position they 
are in today. And I think, Mrs. Ranxrn, that 
this is a very fitting tribute. I know that 
you will value that, and I am sure your com- 
mittee will. It was a very grand idea of the 
American Legion to do this, but not any 
more than you deserve. [Applause.] 
STATEMENT OF DR. JOSEPH C. MENENDEZ, COM- 

MANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 

WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Dr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Rocrrs, 
and honorable and distinguished gentlemen 
of the committee, it is really a source of 
great pride and a privilege to be here this 
morning and witness this beautiful ceremony 
whereby the American Legion in its wisdom 
and by their thoughtfulness presented to 
this committe the likeness of the Honorable 
JOHN RANKIN of Mississippi. It is needless 
for me to say how thoughtful Mr. RanKIN 
has been in behalf cf his serious considera- 
tions of veterans and widows and their de- 
pendents. I can voice the sentiments of both 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the organiza- 
tion I am privileged to represent here this 
morning, to express their sincere love and 
their admiration and their respect of Mr. 
RANKIN. And we likewise wish to pay our 
tribute and show our deep appreciation to 
Mr. RankKIN for his very favorable considera- 
tions in behalf of veterans and their depend- 
ents. So, Mr. RANKIN, I would like to per- 
sonally join with my organization in extend- 
ing to you my highest compliments and our 
love and esteem. [Applause.] 

STATEMENT OF DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 

Mr. Rice. Mis. Rocers, may I say that the 
national commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans was just requested to leave sud- 
denly and he asked me to announce that he 
had to make a call to the President of the 
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United States and was therefore unable to 
stay any longer. I am sure that he very much 
regrets missing this opportunity, but he hopes 
that he will have an opportunity of coming 
before the committee tomorrow. 

The CuHarmrman. Will someone speak in his 
behalf? 

Mr. Rice. I understand that Mr. Krocu, 
who was here, has also left. I do not know of 
any representative of the Disabled Veterans 
who happens to be here just now. He re- 
quested me to advise you that he just had 
to leave. 

STATEMENT OF MILLARD W. RICE, NATIONAL LEGIS- 

LATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 

WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rice. I might say that I am myself a 
past national commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, as well 
as national legislative representative of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars at the present time, 
and also a 20-year member of the American 
Legion, so I feel that I sort of symbolize the 
spirit of cooperation that I think ought to 
exist and frequently does exist between vari- 
ous veterans’ organizations, and therefore in 
that sort of triple position, as it were, may I 
say that I, too, would like to join in, both 
personally and officially, in paying tribute to 
Congressman RANKIN. I think it was a 
splendid thing for the American Legion to be 
inspired with this thought of presenting this 
painting to the committee. I only wish that 
the various veteran organizations might have 
had an opportunity to join in in such a pres- 
entation, because we all feel the same love 
and esteem toward the chairman of this com- 
mittee and toward all of the members of the 
committee. Nevertheless, we do very much 
appreciate the opportunity to join in, as it 
were, in words and be assured that our spirit 
goes with the splendid presentation that was 
made by the American Legion this morning 
of this splendid painting in paying tribute to 
Mr. RANKIN for the contribution that he has 
made to the Nation, to every State, and to 
every community by reason of providing 
gradually liberalizing legislation on behalf of 
veterans and their dependents. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. I ask unanimous consent 
that all the speakers or anyone who has not 
been able to be present may have permission 
or be allowed to extend their remarks. I know 
all the members of the committee would like 
to pay tribute, both the older members and 
the new members, and therefore I make that 
request. 

I hear no objection. It is so ordered. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. FRANK T. HINES, AD- 
MINISTRATOR, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The CHAIRMAN. There is one gentleman 
who appears before us constantly and gives 
us sO much valuable information and who 
has the extremely difficult task of operating 
the Veterans’ Administration and of seeing 
that the laws which we have passed are car- 
ried out. I know that Gen. Frank T. Hines 
will be glad to pay his tribute to our chair- 
man. 

General Hines. Madam Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, and my good friend, 
JOHN RANKIN, and ladies and gentlemen, I 
would have felt greatly slighted if the chair- 
man had not offered me the opportunity of 
paying a tribute to the chairman of this 
committee. I have appeared before the 

. veterans’ committee since its organization. 
I have seen the benefits of the veterans of 
the World War rise and fall and rise again. 
I have gone through the period of the Econ- 
omy Act and have been privileged to appear 
before this committee and offer whatever 
information might be of value from the ad- 
ministrative end of the Government. 

It is a great pzivilcge to be able to be here 
this morning and witness this presentation. 
The American Legion has truly recognized, 
and properly so, the man who has devoted 
time and a great deal of energy and careful 
thinking to the cause of the veterans. Not 
only from the legislative point of view, but 





I can testify probably better than anyone 
else in the room of the cooperation and 
assistance which he has rendered to the 
agency of the Government that has been 
responsible for carrying out the mandates 
of our Congress in dealing with the veterans’ 
problems. It has been my good fortune to 
have had close relationship with Mr. RANKIN 
and I am going to pay tribute to his fairness, 
his honesty, and his cooperation in assisting 
the Veterans’ Administration in doing what 
this committee hoped we would do with the 
legislation you have brought forth in the 
many years that he has served on the com- 
mittee. I know I speak for my assistants 
when I say that had it not been for the close 
relationship between the committee and the 
Veterans’ Administration I doubt if we would 
have done all that we expected and wished 
to do for the disabled veterans and their 
dependents. 

I thank you, Madam Chairman, for the 
chance to say these few words. [Applause.] 

The CHairnman. I know, General Hines, 
that you are glad Congressman RANKIN is 
chairman of the committee today. 

General Hines. I am. 

The CHAIRMAN. During this period when 
in the great need for national defense there 
may be danger that benefits for the veterans 
will be forgotten, I know that you are glad 
that Congressman RANKIN is chairman of 
the committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON, 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


The CHatrrman. I think Congressman 
WHITTINGTON is here. The Chair recognizes 
him. There are so many friends of our 
chairman that want to speak that I will be 
obliged to limit them to 3 minutes. 

Congressman WHITTINGTON. 

Mr: WHITTINGTON. Madam Chairman, I be- 
lieve in flowers, portraits, and gratitude for 
the living as well as for the dead. I am sure 
that I express the united sentiments of all 
of the colleagues from Mississippi for our 
friend, JoHN RANKIN, when I say that we are 
greatly pleased and highly gratified at the 
thoughtfulness that prompted the presenta- 
tion of this portrait and the fine tribute that 
has been delivered as it has been presented 
to this committee. [Applause.] 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALL DOXEY, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSIS- 
SIPPI 
The CHAIRMAN. Congressman Doxey. 

Mr. Doxey. Madam Chairman, members of 
the committee, and ladies and gentlemen, and 
our colleague, JOHN RANKIN, I want to say 
as a member of the Mississippi delegation that 
Mr. WHITTINGTON has voiced our sentiments 
that we appreciate what has been done in 
the spirit which it has been done and what 
has been said. And above all, we appreciate 
JOHN RANKIN. [Applause.] 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAN R. M’GEHEE, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
MISSISSIPPI 


The CHAIRMAN, Mr. McGEHEE, of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. McGernHee. Mr. Chairman, members of 
the committee, and ladies and gentlemen. I 
am sure that I express the feeling of the other 
Members in the Congress from the State of 
Mississippi that it is with a feeling of pride 
that we have one of our Members who has 
been so well thought of by an organization, 
legislation affecting which comes before the 
committee of which he is the chairman, and 
in the presentation to our colleague of his 
portrait or likeness of him that will adorn 
the walls of this room for years to come. I 
can say this to my friend, JOHN RANKIN, no 
man has more zealously fought on the floor 
of Congress for legislation that he believed in. 
John has made a noble fight for the veterans 
and their different organizations and for 
legislation for them and their dependents. 
And this is a deserved compliment to him and 
@ deserved expression of appreciation in the 
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presentation to this committee of this won- 

derful picture. [Applause.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR 
VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


The CHarrmMan. The Chair recognizes Con- 
gressman ENGEL, of Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL. Madam Chairman and members 
of the committee and representatives of the 
veterans organizations and friends. I want 
to join others in paying tribute to the chair- 
man of this committee, JonN RANKIN. I do 
so as a member of the committee, as a mem- 
ber of several veterans’ organizations, and as 
a citizen. I pay tribute to him for the 
splendid work that he has done as chairman 
during the 10 years during which he has pre- 
sided over this committee. That period 
covered perhaps what I consider the most 
critical period or one of the most critical 
periods in American history. During those 
10 years we have had millions of unemployed 
and millions of men, women, and children 
on relief and among them many, many veter- 
ans. Their heart-rending appeals and cries 
for help come from every nook and corner 
of this great Nation of ours. And somehow 
they find their way and come here to this 
room and to this group who sit here and try 
to solve their problems without regard to 
political affiliations, as problems which must 
and should be solved. 

During that 10-year period commanders of 
veterans’ organizations have come and gone; 
the membership of this committee has 
changed, some have gone to a great beyond 
and answered that last roll call, as has our 
former chairman, our beloved Royal C. John- 
son. Others, like Major BULWINKLE and Mrs. 
NorTon, have been called to important duties 
on other committees. Other members have 
retired to private life. But during all this 
period of time, the most critical, I think, from 
the veterans’ point of view in the history of 
this country, JoHN RANKIN sat in that chair 
and listened to those appeals for help com- 
ing from veterans and their orphans and wid- 
ows from every corner of America. He has 
tried to meet those problems. And there is 
only one man in America that I know of that 
has had the comprehensive view of the needs 
of the veterans during that period and who 
has heard those cries as insistently and as 
constantly as JOHN RANKIN, and that is Gen- 
eral Hines, who is the head of the veterans’ 
organization. [Applause.] 

We who served—and this is my seventh 
year on the committee; I believe Mrs. Rocrers 
was the only member of the committee who 
was on it when Mr. JOHN RANKIN took the 
chairmanship of the committee. 

The CHaIrRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. ENGEL. I think I am the only one on 
the Republican side—I do not know how 
many there are on the Democratic side who 
were here when I came here. But during 
that period of time we have been confronted 
with this desperate problem on the one hand 
and an empty treasury on the other hand. 
And it has been a real problem. I want to 
say here and now when I pay my tribute to 
him, when I speak of the work he has done as 
chairman of this committee, I speak so in 
the light of that 10 years of critical history in 
this Nation. I speak of it not lightly and not 
in passing by, but in a realization of the tre- 
mendous job that has confronted him in try- 
ing to guide through the Congress legisla- 
tion which will in some degree, at least, an- 
swer the appeals of those who come to us 
from the rank and file of the American vet- 
erans and his orphans and widows. 

JouN, I want you to know how much I per- 
sonally appreciate that work. I want you 
to know how much I personally appreciate 
your friendship as a member of this com- 
mittee. Life is strange. Life in Congress is 
strange. If the outside public could only 
see the strange friendships that exist here, 
friendships that somehow seem to span Over 
that gap of political differences, and friend- 
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ships that exist between men and women 
here in Congress despite the fact that they 
are diametrically opposed in their political 
beliefs. I want to say to you here and now 
that this veterans’ committee has been sort 
of a bridge over which have passed many 
men and women who have clasped their 
hands in friendship. I hope, JoHn, that you 
will continue to serve for many, many years 
on this committee. 

I hope that whoever is made chairman of 
this committee in the future, without regard 
to politics or creed, may be able to look 
after the interests of the veterans and their 
widows and orphans as carefully and effi- 
ciently as it was during the years that you, 
Joun, have looked after those interests dur- 
ing the past 10 years that you have been 
chairman. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Congressman ENGEL, will 
you take the chair? I deeply regret, Mr. 
Chairman, that I must go to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, which is passing on legis- 
lation in an effort to make this country 
strong and to keep its defense strong and 
yet keep it out of war. They tell me that a 
vote on the bill is to be taken immediately, 
so I must leave for a minute. I hope to 
return. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA AND MEMBER OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. ENGEL. I want now to call upon a for- 
mer commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, who has done splendid service in be- 
half of the veterans. He is a member of this 
committee, JIMMIE VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. VAN ZanpT. Mr. Chairman and my col- 
leagues, and the national commanders of the 
several veterans’ organizations, and ladies and 
gentlemen, I wish to appear at this time in 
the capacity of spokesman for the War Vet- 
erans Association of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress. We have such a unique organi- 
gation in our midst. It is composed of vet- 
erans of all wars, campaigns, and expedi- 
tions. Not only do we war veterans of this 
Congress want to join with those who are 
paying such well-deserved tribute to JoHN 
RANKIN, but we wish to thank the American 
Legion and the department of Mississippi for 
singling out one of our buddies and paying 
this splendid tribute to him this morning. 
And to JoHN RANKIN the war veterans of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress wish to extend to 
him their best wishes, and we hope that he 
can be with us at all times and carry out his 
duties as the chairman of this committee, a 
most important one, of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress. |Applause.] 

Mr. ENGEL. The chairman presides best who 
says the least. So I am just going to intro- 
duce these gentlemen. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD K. CLAYPOOL, REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF OHIO, AND MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. ENGEL. I want to call on another mem- 
ber of the committee, a veteran, Mr. CLay- 
POOL. Will you say a few words, please? 

Mr. CLaypooL. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, as I am one of the prac- 
tically new members of this committee, only 
having served a few years, it has been a great 
pleasure to work with JoHN RANKIN. I con- 
sider him one of the hardest-working Mem- 
bers of Congress whom we have, and espe- 
cially on this Veterans’ Committee. I pay 
great tribute to JOHN. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 


STATEMENT OF HON. JERRY VOORHIS, REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA, AND MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
WORLD WAR LEGISLATION 


Mr. ENGEL. I will now cal! upon another 
member of the committee who has been very, 
very active, JERRY VoornHis of California. 
Will you say a word? 

Mr. VooruHis. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 





express my own feelings as a member of this 
committee and as one who will always con- 
sider it to have been a very great honor to 
have served as a Member of the House with 
the Honorable JoHN RANKIN and to have 
been able to listen to him confound his oppo- 
nents on the floor and lead the fights in the 
cause of the American people. I think the 
action of the American Legion is most appro- 
priate, and I am sure we are all very grateful. 
I value more than I can say the personal 
friendship of our chairman. I admire his 
tremendous capacity for hard work, clear 
thought, and the gift of eloquence which he 
possesses perhaps as highly as any Member 
of the House. Most of all, I appreciate his 
devotion to the public interests and the great 
common people of America and the way that 
he has shown us all to consider with care as 
well as with a deep and profound interest the 
problems connected with the veterans of 
America which we are confronted with here 
in this committee. 

Mr. ENGEL. Of all the appeals that come tc 
us, both as veterans and Members of the 
Congress and members of this committee, 
those that come fiom the widows and orphans 
of the deceased veterans or those which come 
from the families of the veterans who are 
unable to care for their families because of 
their disabilities are perhaps the most heart- 
rending. Those appeals perhaps come as 
much or more to the women’s organizations of 
the veterans’ organizations, the auxiliaries to 
the veterans’ organizations, and I would like 
to hear a few words from the heads of the 
auxiliary organizations, if there are any here. 

Is the head of the American Legion Auxil- 
iary here? 

STATEMENT OF MRS. DORIS CORWITH, PAST NA- 

TIONAL PRESIDENT OF THE LADIES AUXILIARY, 

TO THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. ENGEL. Is the head of the American 
Legion Auxiliary here? 

Colonel Taytor. She is not. But if you 
wish, Mr. Chairman, the immediate past na- 
tional president, Mrs. Doris Corwith, is here. 

Mr. ENGEL. We would like to hear from her. 

Mrs. CorwiTH. Thank you, Mr. Commander. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
last year as national president of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary it was my rare privilege 
to meet and know Chairman RaNnxIN. I have 
in my home a photograph which was taken 
last year in which you will see, as I may do 
every day, the face of Chairman Rankin, 
of General Hines, of my national commander, 
Raymond J. Kelley, and past national presi- 
dent. 

I think it is a splendid likeness of the chair- 
man. And so today, as I look at this painting 
which has been given by the American Legion 
in honor of this distinguished gentleman, I 
shall be proud that it was my privilege to 
stand with him for a few moments and to 
work with him during a year, and to be con- 
scious of the great contribution that the man 
has made, not only to the veteran and his 
dependents but to this Nation. And in be- 
half of the women of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, whom it has been my privilege to 
lead, more than a half million women devoted 
to the welfare of the veterans of the World 
War and their widows and orphans, I am 
proud to pay my tribute to this distinguished 
gentleman and to acknowledge his devotion 
to the men and women who need our care, 
and to acknowledge his rare qualities to his 
country and to his friends. I wish to say 
that I am proud indeed to have the privilege 
to know him and to have the courteous at- 
tention of this committee under his chair- 
manship, and to speak for the patriotic 
women of my organization in tribute to JoHNn 
RANKIN. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

STATEMENT OF MRS. GRACE H. DAVIS, NATIONAL 
SECRETARY OF THE LADIES’ AUXILIARY TO THE 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Mr. Rice. May I present Mrs. Grace H. 

Davis, ladies and gentlemen, who is national 
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secretary of the ladies’ auxiliary to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mrs, Davis. 

Mrs. Davis. Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a 
very happy privilege to be permitted a few 
moments this morning to express the grati- 
tude and appreciation of the ladies’ auxiliary 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the splen- 
did work that has been done throughout the 
years by Chairman RANKIN of this Veterans’ 
Committee. 

It is sorrowful to say that the many appeals 
that come from these widows and dependents 
of these veterans come over my desk, and we 
are at all times interested and naturaily 
watch all of those and transmit them to the 
various committees of the Congress. 

It is again a privilege to extend our good 
wishes to Chairman RANKIN and hope that 
throughout these years he will continue to do 
the splendid work that he has been doing. 
We express our appreciation in behalf of 
the ladies’ auxiliary to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. 

Thank you. |[Applause.] 

Mr. ENGEL. Is there anyone here from the 
Disabled American Veterans? 

Is there anyone here of the officers of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars who wishes to pay 
their tribute? 

STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN E. RANKIN 


Mrs. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, as the wife of 
the chairman of the Veterans’ Commitee, I 
wish to express my very great appreciation of 
this beautiful picture, I would call it, because 
I think it is a very good one, and I am sure 
that he deserves all the honor. I will testify 
as his wife that he does. [Applause.] 

Mr. ENGEL. I can assure you that we all 
join in that sentiment, Mrs. Rankin. I think 
it is a splendid picture of JOHN. 

I want to express my appreciation and the 
appreciation of the committee for the splen- 
did way in which Mrs. Rankin has taken care 
of our chairman and his health and every- 
thing. You know we married men do not 
always appreciate fully what our wives do 
for us. And I am sure that a great deal of 
the credit for the splendid work that JoHN 
has done goes to his lovable companion, Mrs. 
Rankin. Let us all give her a hand. [Ap- 
plause. | 

STATEMENT OF HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN, OF 

LOUISIANA 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Madam Chairman, 
members of the committee, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am very happy to join with this 
great throng and the other members of the 
committee in paying tribute to our beloved 
chairman, the Honorable JoHN RANKIN, of 
Mississippi. I say “beloved” in the fullest 
sense of the word. I have for Mr. RANKIN 
more than a high regard—I love JoHN 
RANKIN. 

Soon after I came to Congress, it was my 
good fortune to meet him and we have been 
good friends since that first meeting. 

I have always been interested in the poor 
and those in need, for, indeed, I have always 
been in that class myself and I have always 
been delighted to work with others who had 
the same interest. In JoHN RANKIN, the 
poor of the land have a never-failing friend. 
He has given the best of his life and talents 
to helping those in need. What greater 
tribute can be paid to any man? 

Mr. RANKIN I consider to be one of the 
best posted men in Congress. He is a ready 
debater, a hard worker, a conscientious legis- 
lator, and I count it a privilege to serve on 
this committee under his fine leadership, and 
I shall cherish his friendship throughout 
the years. 


STATEMENT OF WATSON MILLER, COMMITTEE 
IRECTOR, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. ENGEL. There is just one more man 
that I would like to call on. We have just 
a few minutes. He is a man who has done 
splendid work. We all know that he has 
given wonderful help to the veterans—Watson 
Miller, 
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Mr. Mrtuer. Mr. Engel, ladies and gentle- 
men, through the 16 years which I have been 
privileged to appear before the committee 
with my associates of the American Legion 
and the representatives of other organiza- 
tions, its hearings have been conducted with 
friendliness and understanding and infor- 
mality that has made us feel completely with- 
out self-consciousness. And the job has not 
been a task, but a pleasure. I think there 
is a truism that we can all recognize as 
being fundamental. If we do not occasion- 
ally depart from the A, B, C’s of everyday 
life and the drudgery of the daily task and 
take recourse to the seat of our tender emo- 
tions, we do not truly live. This graphically 
correct and not too flattering colorful por- 
trait is an excellent representation of just 
such an episode. It thrills us all very deeply. 
Yesterday I took the liberty of putting my 
arm around Joun’s neck. I think we both 
blushed a little bit, but we both under- 
stood I was trying to convey a sentiment 
which defies the limitations of our language. 

Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

Mr. ENcEL. Now, in surrendering the gavel 
to the chairman, I am going to give him a 
chance to say just a word, as he has been 
sitting here so patiently. Joun, here is the 
gavel. 

Mr. RanKIN. Ladies and gentlemen, words 
are inadequate for me to express my grati- 
tude to my friends and to my comrades in 
Mississippi and to the American Legion for 
the presentation of this manifestation of 
their friendship and confidence. Words fail 
me to express my gratitude for the splendid 
tributes that have been paid by my friends 
on both sides of the aisle here today. 

Someone has said that those friendships 
that spring up between the members of the 
two political parties in the Congress are the 
flowers that overhang the walls of party 
politics. I want to say to you that they af- 
ford some of the finest friendships I have 
known. And the friends I shall remember 
most gratefully are the ones who have served 
with me on this committee. There is no one 
who ranks higher in that respect than does 
the distinguished temporary chairman, Mr. 
EnceL, who just left the chair. 

My friend, Major BuLWINKLE, was one of 
the pioneers. He and I served here side by 
side with Royal Johnson, our former chair- 
man, a real patriot, a man who really gave 
his life to the service of his country. 

Of course, I am so well vouched for now 
that I do not suppose there is anything I 
can say about my service. Even my moral 
character is vouched for by the highest au- 
thority, Mrs. Rankin. [Laughter.] 

This has been a hard place to fill. When 
we realize that out yonder there are more 
than 4,000,000 World War veterans, many of 
whom have disabilities that reach back to 
the World War for which they have not been 
compensated; when we realize that there are 
thousands and thousands of widows and or- 
phans of these men who really died of World 
War disabilities which they were unable to 
establish; when we realize that there are or- 
phans of these men who have gone uncom- 
pensated, some of them now being called to 
the colors, probably to engage in another 
conflict; when calls come to us from every 
nook and corner of the United States, it 
affects us as no other legislative appeal that 
ever reaches the office of a Member of the 
House of Representatives or of the Senate of 
the United States. 

In a conversation with Royal Johnson 
once, he said that he feared the time would 
come when the chairmanship of this com- 
mittee would be one of the most unpopular 
positions in America, because, he said, the 
committee and the chairman would be 
under such pressure from so many different 
groups that they would likely make mistakes 
that would bring the committee and the 
chairmanship into ill repute. I am glad to 
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testify in his absence, and I wish he were 
here with us today, that Royal Johnson held 
the committee on an even keel, and that 
such criticism never came to him, and it 
never came to the committee as long as he 
occupied the chair. He was a great chair- 
man. He was a great American. He was a 
great partiot. We all loved him. 

In the last 10 years I have had the support 
of all the veterans’ organizations and all the 
auxiliaries. And during that time this com- 
mittee has devoted its energies to trying to 
reach the real problem and not to stir up 
unnecessary troubles that would injure the 
committee or injure the cause of the veterans 
themselves. 

This tribute is to the committee. It is to 
those Members who have fought with me, 
and who are still fighting with me for justice 
for the disabled veterans and their widows 
and orphans. We know it costs money. We 
do not deny that. We knew it would cost 
money when the war was over. It has al- 
ways cost money. But, in my opinion, there 
is no greater investment America can make 
at any time than to take care of the disabled 
veterans and the widows and orphans of 
those veterans who fight in the defense of our 
country. 

I want to again thank each and every one 
of you, and particularly Mrs. Rogers, Jimmy 
Van Zandt, General Hines, and all the others, 
for their complimentary remarks. 

Before I close I want to thank most par- 
ticularly the ladies of the auxiliaries for their 
constant, patient, untiring efforts in this 
great cause of humanity, in helping to look 
after these disabled veterans and their widows 
and orphans. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the veterans 
of the World War which we can never pay. 
And especially is that true of our own coun- 
try. During the trials through which we 
have passed in the last 20 years, the World 
War veterans have been a stabilizing in- 
fluence that has helped to save American 
institutions. During this time, when we 
were threatened with outbreaks on every 
hand, if it had not been for them we might 
have collapsed into chaos. And during these 
trying times it is not the most patriotic 
man who speaks loudest over the radio or 
screams in the headlines of the daily press, 
The greatest patriots in America are the vet- 
erans—those men who have gone through 
the fire; those men who have served their 
country in times of war and are now pro- 
tecting it and supporting it in times of 
peace—they are the greatest patriots in 
America. To them and their loved ones the 
members of this committee are dedicated. 

Again I want to thank you from the depths 
of my heart for the honors you have be- 
stowed upon me today. [Applause.] 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I desire to submit for the Recorp an 
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address by Chester C. Davis, member of 
the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, over the radio in the American Farm 
Bureau program, National Farm and 
Home Hour, this afternoon. 

It is a timely and pertinent comment 
on one of the most pressing problems of 
the day by one qualified to speak with au- 
thority on the subject, and I commend it 
to the earnest consideration of the Con- 
gress and the Nation. 

Mr. Davis said: 


Out of the wide field of challenging and 
critical problems that grip our interest there 
are just three things about which I want to 
talk today. Some of: you may perhaps have 
heard me comment on them before. One of 
these problems is that of agricultural ex- 
ports—the question of the policy which we 
face in the immediate future and beyond with 
respect to export shipments of farm commodi- 
ties. Next, I want to say a word about the 
expansion of defense industry in relation to 
agriculture, and finally, a word on the outlook 
for farm prices and farm costs as these are 
affected by the war emergency and the de- 
fense program. 

For 130 years after the first President was 
inaugurated, the United States, while it had 
political independence, was not, economically 
speaking, an independent nation. In the 
world family of nations:we were a colonial 
dependency, an outlying source of raw materi- 
als and food for Europe and a market for Euro- 
pean industrial goods. We financed our in- 
ternal improvements, the railroads for ex- 
ample, by borrowing from abroad. We ob- 
tained cash for interest and principle on these 
borrowings by exports, exports very largely 
of agricultural raw materials. During that 
period we didn’t have much of a farm-export 
problem. 

The World War changed all this, it changed 
everything but our way of thinking. We no 
longer borrowed from abroad so we no longer 
paid the interest bill with shiploads of wheat 
and cotton. During most of the twenties we 
bought temporary freedom from the need to 
face the issue by lending abroad billions— 
billions that never will be repaid. Since 1933 
we have permitted other nations to settle 
their adverse trade balance with us by selling 
us their gold. We continue today to furnish 
the ultimate market for the gold of the world. 

For nearly two decades the American farm- 
ers have been fighting a losing battle with 
American mass production industries over 
the division of the dollar exchange made avail- 
able to pay for exports by our foreign loans, 
our imports, and our gold purchases. Several 
forces abroad have handicapped agriculture’s 
struggle to maintain its relative share of our 
exports—the expansion of farm production 
by our former customers in their drive for 
food self sufficiency; the increasing competi- 
tion of new areas of agricultural production; 
and the growth of bilateral barter by which 
industrial nations paid for raw material im- 
ports by exports of manufactured goods. 

Now this farmer’s place in world markets 
has been further diminished by the impact 
of a new World War. The continent of Eu- 
rope is closed to us. The chief remaining 
market, the United Kingdom, is not only im- 
porting less, but in its desperate effort to 
save dollar exchange to pay for aircraft and 
ships, guns, and munitions, it has cut to 
one-half the proportion of its agricultural 
imports normally bought from the United 
Stetes. 

1 am not one of those who sees some es- 
pecial quality or virtue in exports not pos- 
sessed by a domestic demand. I am in favor 
of every possible aid to the expansion of con- 
sumption and use of our farm products in 
the United States. But the cold fact remains 
that more than half of our agricultural pro- 
ducers have been drawing a major share of 
their income from the production of com- 
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modities that have depended to a large extent 
on export sales—the producers of cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, lard, and fruit. And Iam not 
in favor of giving up without a struggle the 
chance for American farmers to sell in world 
markets. Such a loss would force on us 
internal adjustments so drastic as to make 
the early ventures of the A. A. A. look like a 
Liberty leaguer’s dream of economic paradise. 

I believe it is possible to choose a program 
now and develop it in the future that will 
lessen and, in part, avert that loss. Many 
things will need to be done. Here are some 
of them: 

1. Press on to develop and discover plans 
to increase consumption of food and fiber at 
home, particularly by the underfed and 
poorly clothed millions who live here. 

2. Continue and enlarge, if necessary, the 
policy of storing food and fiber against 
enlarged domestic consumption in the future 
or the reopening of foreign shipments. Pres- 
ent load and purchasing programs have pre- 
vented the full impact of these national 
stores from pressing down the price to the 
farmer. They must be pursued coura- 
geously and administered promptly. They 
should not be hampered by the formulas 
and habits of thought that governed us in 
a world at peace. 

8. Provision should be made, either as a 
part of the pending lend-lease bill or by 
negotiations accompanying it, whereby it will 
again be possible for the United Kingdom to 
take from the United States the normal pro- 
portion of agricultural commodities which 
she must import. That England has not 
done so in recent months is understandable 
in view of the pressure on the dollar ex- 
change available as means of payment in 
this country. But pending legislation 
should relieve that. I would like to see pro- 
vision made that will give American cotton 
and food the same status under the proposed 
plan as manufactured goods. 

4. Europe is going through a winter of 
starvation as miserable as the world has 
known since the Middle Ages. It is true that 
starvation is a weapon of war, and no one 
can blame the warring countries for making 
use of it. But civilization is not advanced 
by starvation in the long run. We need to 
plan now so that we can move swiftly when 
a way is found to make our surplus available 
to the starving millions who need it, when 
the time for reconstruction arrives. Per- 
haps that will be one way in which America 
can contribute to a better world order when 
wholesale insanity comes to an end. 

5. No matter what the outcome of this 
struggle may be, it will be a long time, if ever, 
before uncontrolled world trade among indi- 
viduals is possible. Nations will be compelled 
to direct and control international trade in 
the interest of their own economies. When 
that time comes, farmers must insist that the 
Government of the United States recognize 
the peculiar conditions of their industry. 
Some forms of exports are infinitely more 
important, dollar for dollar, than others. 
Years ago I said that, under conditions where 
dollar exchange to pay for exports from the 
United States is limited, sound national policy 
made it more profitable for us as a Nation 
to export cotton than certain kinds of manu- 
factured goods, for example. Some of the 
manufacturers took sharp exception to it 
then but I repeat that assertion now. 

Even if all these policies are carried out 
to their maximum yield for agriculture, we 
may find that there are still too many people 
growing cotton, and tobacco, and wheat, for 
all of them to earn a decent American stand- 
ard of living at it. That is why, as one mem- 
ber of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, I have carried insistence upon de- 
centralization to the point where I think some 
of my colleagues may have wished sometimes 
they had never heard the word. 

I believe this Nation should have laid down 


and then carried out the principle that no 
new defense industries would be located in 
areas where the heavy industries essential to 
defense are now concentrated when there was 
any possibility of placing them elsewhere. 
That is the only way in which new reservoirs 
of unemployed labor and resources can be 
tapped without uprooting families and shift- 
ing them thousands of miles into communi- 
ties where ebbing of the armament effort will 
leave them stranded. 

The plans which had been made prior to 
the emergency for maximum war production 
were not based on such a principle. In 
carrying out the program we have made 
some progress toward decentralization but I 
have been far from satisfied. I am afraid 
that, in the defense effort up to date, we 
have followed the same pattern of regional 
concentration that was followed in 1917 and 
1918. At that time we handicapped our 
effort by shortages of labor and transport 
and left an aftermath of overbuilt and over- 
concentrated industry. I am afraid that we 
will again reap some of the same harvest of 
economic and social consequences. 

I am not trying to lay blame for this at 
anybody’s door. Most men in the War De- 
partment agree that the principle of de- 
centralization is right, but for 20 years the 
business of this Nation has been peace and 
not war. No one in authority figured out 
how the job was to be done. Industrial 
management has thought largely in terms of 
doing the new business of war production on 
the old stand. If there had been forethought 
and planning, I believe we could have avoided 
the mistakes we are making. 

So in the first stages of the defense pro- 
gram I must frankly say I think we have 
missed some important opportunities. I had 
hoped that we might use much of the surplus 
manpower or ineffectively employed man- 
power of agriculture near at home—that we 
might avoid moving these folks across the 
country to supplement the labor supply 
which, in some of the large urban centers, 
is already running short. Perhaps we shall 
be able to do better in the future than in 
the past. 

My last subject brings me down to some- 
thing which is of immediate importance to 
all of you. The last question of national 
defense and agriculture on which I want to 
comment might be called my outlook fore- 
cast—the effect of the defense program on 
farm prices and costs in the months ahead, 
and what it means to agriculture. And here 
I do not speak dogmatically, for in these 
days no one can forecast with accuracy and 
confidence. Let me, rather, make some sug- 
gestions about what may perhaps be ahead 
for the farmer. 

Some parts of the country are fortunate if 
they produce, in the main, for a domestic 
market. Their market is at peace and facing 
a year of strong demand. It is true that 
Corn Belt farmers have piled up stocks of 
lard which went into export in past years 
but compared with the cotton grower, for 
example, the lard stocks are an irritation 
rather than a problem of critical urgency. 
During the past 6 months and the year ahead, 
an army of men has been leaving part-time 
jobs and the relief rolls for regular employ- 
ment at regular wages. Economists say that 
one of the first effects of this increased buy- 
ing power is on the demand for meat and 
dairy products—items which, though we 
would prefer to believe otherwise, are luxury 
products for many Americans. 

So the demand for domestically consumed 
products promises to be good. I believe that 
the farmers will meet the domestic demand 
fully and efficiently within the agricultural 
machinery we have built up over the years. 
I believe it can pe done without the reckless 
speculation and post-emergency maladjust- 
ment which we had during and after the 
last war. 
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In this connection I am somewhat con- 
cerned over the beef-cattle situation in the 
years ahead. It is my judgment that all 
practicable steps should be taken to stabilize 
the number of beef cattle on farms and 
ranches at approximately the level which 
will be attained in 1941. The number of 
beef cattle on farms and ranches in 1941 is 
expected to be in line with needs, but sup- 
plies for slaughter in 1941 are expected to be 
reduced because of the retention of heifers 
in breeding herds due to the present favor- 
able prices. If this occurs, supplies for 
slaughter will be below needs in 1941 and 
probably above needs in later years. It is 
important that cattle feeders give considera- 
tion to this situation in order that plans may 
be made for increased supplies for slaughter 
next year. I believe that something could 
be accomplished in the desired direction by 
encouraging the feeding and marketing of 
more heifers during the months just ahead. 

But domestic demand is one side of the 
picture. The other is not so bright. The 
defense program, as you know, is, in many re- 
spects, a great buying program. We are buy- 
ing vast quantities of industrial materials in 
the form of the machines and equipment of 
modern armament. We are buying great 
quantities of labor. 

In a sense during the year ahead the de- 
fense program will enter its second® phase. 
It began during a period of depression, at a 
time when factories were running at partial 
capacity and when many workers, both skilled 
and unskilled, were out of work. The first 
effect of the new defense orders was to take 
up slack. Machines which had before been 
idle were started.up; men who had been with- 
out work went back to their jobs at the old 
hours and at the old pay. Factories which 
had been operating at 50-, 60-, or 75-percent 
capacity began to move toward full operation. 
I repeat that during this first phase we were 
taking up some of the slack. 

Now this period of taking up the slack is 
drawing to a close in many areas. The steel 
industry, the aluminum industry, many 
branches of the chemical industry are run- 
ning at capacity. The demand for labor is 
becoming more acute. In many branches of 
industry we are entering upon the period 
when capacity must be expanded and where, 
until this new expansion comes into produc- 
tion, shortages may be expected to appear. 

During the second phase of the program we 
shall see some serious problems for agri- 
culture. 


Sometimes, when I am feeling very pessi- 
mistic, I find myself painting a rather black 
picture. I see industrial management using 
the defense program as a device for recoup- 
ing the losses of the lean years. I see it 
asking prices and obtaining margins of profit 
which enables it to set aside a kitty for the 
lean years that may be ahead. I see labor, 
pressed by higher living costs, eyeing those 
increased profits. I see some organized-labor 
groups exploiting the sudden increase in the 
demand for special skills or trades. I see the 
farmer, the white-collar worker, professional 
groups, and the small businessman, who is 
not participating in the defense program, 
being squeezed in the process. 

As I say, I see this picture during my more 
pessimistic moments. I hope that it may 
never come to pass, but I think we can only 
prevent it by a clear-cut, vigorous policy, 
well fortified by action. Profits on defense 
orders must be kept to fair and moderate 
proportions. Any undue gains which appear 
must be recaptured by thoroughgoing excess- 
profits taxation. No one is privileged to get 
rich as a result of this armament effort, 
through defense expenditures. We must 
make every effort to expand industrial ca- 
pacity by the time it is needed so as to keep 
shortages to a minimum, for every shortage 
is a temptation to higher prices. Labor must 
not take undue advantage of any increase 
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in its bargaining position. All unjustifia- 
ble price and wage increases must be vig- 
orously curbed. 

All of this is a rather large order. But it 
is the front on which farmers must fight if 
they are not to become the victims of the 
sort of squeeze which I have just described. 

In the months ahead we are going to 
build up an organization to keep careful 
watch on shortages of materials and labor as 
these affect agriculture. We haven’t tried to 
get ahead of our problem but we do not 
intend to let the problem get ahead of us. 
Military demands will have to take priority 
over agricultural requirements—farmers may 
have to make adjustments in the kinds of 
fertilizer they use and sometime there may 
be some shortages in certain types of farm 
equipment. I do not worry so much about 
this. But there is a right way and a wrong 
way of handling such matters so far as the 
farmer is concerned. I hope we will be able 
to see that these matters are handled equi- 
tably for the farm producer and with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience. Above all I hope 
we will be able to prevent profiteering from 
any shortages there may be in farm require- 
ments. This is your responsibility as well as 
ours here in Washington. As individuals, 
and especially through your great farm or- 
ganizatipns, I want you to keep us informed. 
It prices seem unreasonable or if supplies are 
unaccountably short, it is your duty to let 
us know. If there is a good reason for the 
situation we will try to explain it. If there 
isn’t, we will try to help you do something 
about it. 

Above all else, this is a time which impera- 
tively requires that farmers stand closely to- 
gether in meeting their problems, and the 
Nation’s problems. No one doubts the will- 
ingness of the American farmer to carry his 
share of the load; we want to see to it that 
he isn’t asked to carry too much more than 
his share. 
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Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the debate on the bill now be- 
fore the House (H. R. 1776), known as 
the lease-lend bill, leaves no doubt in 
my mind that the membership of this 
House is fully aware of the heavy respon- 
sibility that is resting upon each of us 
in these critical times. 

I do not believe anyone can speak with 
assurance as to what the future holds in 
store for our Nation, whether the bill be 
passed or defeated. There are some who 
are convinced that its passage, without 
fundamental and clarifying amendments, 
will result in loss of our democracy, the 
creation of a dictatorship, and involve- 
ment in war. There are others, equally 
sincere, who are just as certain that fail- 
ure to pass the bill will result in the loss 
of democracy as a system of government, 
the spread of totalitarian and dictator 
forms of government, and the involve- 
ment of our own Nation in a world strug- 
gle to retain our own institutions of 
freedom, 
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It is my humble opinion that the cha- 
otic condition existing throughout the 
world presents too many conflicting ele- 
ments, beyond our control, to permit 
anyone to speak with certainty and as- 
surance as to what the future holds in 
store for us—war or peace. I pray God 
that it may be peace. Certain I am that 
each Member will cast his vote, whether 
for or against the bill, with no other 
thought, conviction, or desire than that 
such is the best way to preserve our 
peace. Each is seeking to do that which 
he thinks is best for America. Hence 
there is need for, and there should be, the 
greatest degree of tolerance for the opin- 
ion of others, thought different from our 
own. 

What is the best thing to do under 
existing circumstances? This is the 
question that each of us has asked our- 
selves time and again. It is the ques- 
tion that Members of Congress have 
asked each other time and again. It is 
the question thoughtful citizens ask each 
other. In all walks of life it is the 
paramount question in every conversa- 
tion. We who are elected Representa- 
tives of the people must answer that 
question by our votes in this House. It 
is a tremendous responsibility. 

I am inclined to think that many who 
are not in a representative position such 
as ours, with its attendant responsibility, 
would not be so glib, so sure, and so un- 
reasonable and intolerant toward the 
views of others if they had to assume the 
responsibility of casting their vote on 
this bill. 


AVOID WAR 


The responsibility of doing the right 
thing in a time such as this, when the se- 
curity and welfare of our people are at 
Stake, has for me a most sobering influ- 
ence. I am conscious of the fact that 
there is nothing the people of this Nation 
more sincerely and earnestly desire, par- 
ticularly the fathers and mothers who 
have sons who must answer the call and 
fight our battles, than for this Nation to 
avoid war with its terrible carnage, deatin, 
and distress. Deeply conscious of this 
fact my vote on this bill will be my sin- 
cere conviction and belief after careful, 
serious, and most searching study and 
consideration, that such is the best course 
to pursue at this time to avoid war. My 
judgment may be wrong but God knows 
that I will do what I think is right. The 
desire for peace is of the very heart and 
soul of America. It is in the hope that 
the cause of peace for America will be 
advanced that I shall vote for this bill in 
its amended form. 

In deciding the important questions 
that arise under the provisions of this 
bill it is helpful to realize that our 
people, generally speaking, favor aid to 
Britain—short of war. Thus the giving 
of aid to Britain, regardless of the vary- 
ing views as to the form our aid should 
take, is not the real issue. 


IMPORTANT AMENDMENTS 


Most of the opposition to the bill has 
arisen from the powers the bill author- 
izes the President to exercise. However, 
the bill as originally presented to Con- 
gress, and, upon the basis of which most 
of the opposition has arisen, has been 
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materially amended with respect to the 
objectionable features. 

The amendment that fixes a time limit 
beyond which the powers shall not be 
exercised, the amendment that specific- 
ally states that nothing in the act shall 
be construed to authorize or permit the 
authorization of convoying vessels by 
naval vessels of the United States, that 
which prohibits any vessel flying the 
American flag from entering a war zone, 
and the amendment that reserves the 
right of Congress at any time by majority 
vote to withdraw and terminate any of 
the powers granted to the President will 
answer and remedy to a great extent the 
objections that have been mace. These 
amendments, and others of importance, 
were made in response to the widespread 
opposition that was directed at the bill 
in its original form. They are intended 
to satisfy and remove the fear that too 
much power was being given to one 
man—the President. The retention by 
Congress of the power to terminate the 
powers granted at any time by a majority 
vote is most reassuring of all. It an- 
swers and removes the most fundamental 
of all objections to the bill. With that 
reservation in the bill most of the oppo- 
sition to the bill is removed. 

PRESIDENTIAL POWERS 

And now with respect to the question 
that has been raised as to whether the 
powers contained in the bill should be 
lodged in the hands of the President. 

In considering this question I think it 
is generally agreed that the conditions 
existing throughout the world require 
that this Naticn shall be adequately pre- 
pared. To do so requires not only the 
production of ships, planes, guns, tanks, 
and munitions, but also the ability to do 
so quickly. To accomplish this there 
must be a centralization of authority. 
Power must be lodged somewhere or in 
someone. The duties incident to such 
power are of an executive character. 
Thus it naturally comes within the scope 
of duties contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion to be performed by the executive 
branch of our Government. The Presi- 
dent, as Chief Executive of the Nation, 
is the head of the department. Upon 
whom, then, in our scheme of govern- 
ment, does the duty more naturally de- 
volve, and who, other than the President, 
should assume such duties, and, there- 
fore, be granted the general powers 
provided in this bill? To this there can 
be no real objection. 

The objection, however, does not arise 
from power in the President to direct the 
fulfillment of our defense requirements 
for use in our own country, but from the 
fact that power is given to the President 
by the terms of the bill (1) to authorize 
the manufacture of “any defense article 
for the government of any country whose 
defense the President deems vital to the 
defense of the United States,” and (2) to 
sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of, to any such govern- 
ment, any defense article.” ‘There are 
other provisions in the bill, but this is 
sufficient to make plain the basis of the 
objection. 

NEUTRALITY DESTROYED 


The question that is raised by these 
provisions of the bill requires a decision 
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as to what should be the foreign policy of 
this Nation with particular reference to 
the nations now engaged in war. Should 
there be a policy of strict neutrality, or, 
one that will give aid to the nations that 
are resisting the aggressor nations? We 
cannot be termed a neutral and give the 
aid that this bill provides to Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, and China. In fact, we long 
ago cast off the right to be termed a neu- 
tral as between the nations now at war. 
Our neutral status was destroyed from 
the moment the President directed the 
delivery of war planes, guns, and muni- 
tions to Great Britain even though a 
devious method of transfer and delivery 
was provided to accomplish the purpose. 
All pretext of neutrality was cast aside 
when the President arranged for the 
transfer of 50 destroyers to Great Britain. 
Any one of these transactions consti- 
tuted an act of war as defined by the 
recognized principles of international 
law. The only reason they have not re- 
sulted in actual war is the fact that 3,000 
miles of ocean separate us from those 
nations against whom the act was com- 
mitted, and who are otherwise too busily 
engaged to take on an additional foe. 

These acts, already committed, and 
without the acquiescence or consent of 
Congress, are in no sense different in 
principle from the facts under which our 
Nation claimed a violation of neutrality 
and recovered $15,500,000 in gold as dam- 
ages from England in the celebrated Ala- 
bama case, decided in 1871. That case 
arose when private individuals, citizens 
of Great Britain, built, sold, and delivered 
to the Southern Confederacy three armed 
ships, including the Alabama, to be used 
as vessels of war and raiders against the 
United States Government during the 
Civil War. In fact, that case does not 
begin to be as flagrant a violation of 
international law as our own acts of 
intervention already committed during 
this present war. In the Alabama case 
the vessels which were transferred to the 
Confederacy did not belong to the British 
Government. They were the property of 
private citizens. They were neither 
armed or delivered within the jurisdic- 
tion of Great Britain, but, having been 
built in England, and the arms manufac- 
tured there, the arbitration court held 
Great Britain had violated the principles 
of neutrality and was responsible for the 
damage the vessels subsequently com- 
mitted against American shipping, and 
accordingly awarded judgment of $15,- 
500,000 against Great Britain for its viola- 
tion of the laws of neutrality. 

My purpose in emphasizing the fact 
that this Nation can no longer be con- 
sidered a neutral, whether this bill be 
passed or not, is not to invite considera- 
tion at this time as to whether the Presi- 
dent was right or wrong in the steps he 
has taken. The time to have considered 
that phase of the situation was before 
the acts were committed, but Congress 
was never given that opportunity. It is 
now too late. To do so would be merely 
academic. The act has been done. As 
a result we are now faced with a condi- 
tion and not a theory. That being the 
case the question resolves itself into what 
is best to do under the conditions that 
now prevail? 
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INVOLVEMENT IN WAR 


Today our situation with respect to the 
nations at war is far different from what 
it was when the war commenced in Sep- 
tember 1939. Long before that time, at 
the suggestion of the President, Congress 
with only a few dissenting votes passed 
an act to define our neutrality. That 
act placed an embargo against the ship- 
ment from this country of any munitions 
or implements of war to any nation en- 
gaged in war. In appealing for the pas- 
sage of that bill, to make certain and 
secure our neutrality and avoidance of 
all acts that might lead to war, the Presi- 
dent pictured the profits that come from 
the manufacture of war material as 
fools’ gold. His reasoning was sound 
and logical when he urged Congress to 
pass that legislation, and Congress re- 
sponded by passing the bill with an 
almost unanimous vote. 

In speaking upon the subject of our 
neutrality policy in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 18, 1937, and with 
particular reference to the Embargo Act, 
I said: 

The American people do not want war. 
Nor do our people desire any policy to be 
adopted with respect to our international 
affairs that would have any possibility of 
creating entanglements that might lead to 
war. To avoid war and remain at peace is 
the supreme desire of America. 

Already, at the present session, Congress 
has given evidence of its intention to make 
effective this desire of the American people. 
I refer to the law, enacted by unanimous 
support of Republicans and Democrats, that 
prohibits the shipment of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war to any one of the fac- 
tions in Spain now engaged in civil strife. 

This action by Congress is based upon the 
recognized possibility that entanglements of 
a most serious nature, affecting the welfare 
and peace of our Nation, can easily arise by 
the shipment of war material. 

It is a step in the right direction. While 
it is only a short step, yet it is a very im- 
portant one. It reverses a long-established 
policy that permitted all such shipments so 
long as we remained a neutral nation in the 
particular conflict. It is a wise step when we 
consider the unfortunate result that followed 
the adoption of a contrary policy by our 
Nation preceding our entrance into the World 
War. 

* * - * * 

Our Nation has been the leader in every 
movement to promote peace and good will 
among the nations of the world. The adop- 
tion of a neutrality policy founded upon a 
desire to remain aloof from war, and a will- 
ingness to refuse the profits of war, is addi- 
tional and convincing evidence of the peace- 
ful inclination of our Nation and a proper 
recognition of the spirit and purpose of our 
people to promote peace. 

” * . * - 

I favor the adoption of the strongest pos- 
sible policy to insure our complete national 
neutrality in time of war whenever and 
wherever it may hereafter exist. By the adop- 
tion of such a policy we promote and make 
more certain the safety, security, and con- 
tinued peace of America. 


The Embargo Act defined and fixed an 
American policy of nonintervention, or 
strict neutrality. It was in effect long 
before Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many went to war in September 1939. 
However, shortly after the commence- 
ment of the war the President, notwith- 
standing his previously expressed opinion 
that an embargo policy was the best pos- 
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sible security against involvement in war, 
advocated repeal of the strict provisions 
of the Embargo Act and the substitution 
of a “cash and carry” policy. After bit- 
ter opposition in the Congress, the Presi- 
dent finally succeeded in his purpose and 
the Embargo Act was repealed and the 
“cash and carry” policy adopted. 

The intense desire upon the part of 
administration leaders to carry out the 
President’s desire to repeal the Embargo 
Act and substitute a “cash and carry” 
policy can be readily seen from the fact 
that the legislation to accomplish the 
purpose was brought before the House for 
consideration under what is termed a 
“gage rule,” that unduly limited debate 
and denied full opportunity to offer 
amendments. In speaking upon this 
subject on October 31, 1939, I said: 


Mr. Speaker, it is regrettable that the rule 
now before the House, which fixes the pro- 
cedure for the consideration of the neutrality 
bill recently passed by the Senate, is not more 
liberal in its terms. The effect of the rule 
will be to limit debate and restrict the offer- 
ing of amendments. The welfare of our peo- 
ple is vitally concerned in the type of neu- 
trality legislation to be adopted. Therefore 
there should be no attempt to stifle debate 
or restrict the right to coffer amendments. A 
gag rule has no proper place in the procedure 
of this House when a matter of this impor- 
tance is under consideration. The welfare of 
our people demands that the fullest oppor- 
tunity of expression be given to the member- 
ship of this House as representatives of our 
people. The rule is unfair and unjust be- 
cause of the severe limitations it places upon 
the consideration of this bill. 


And then addressing my remarks 
against the repeal of the Embargo Act, 
I said: 


I am strongly in favor of retaining the 
present embargo against shipment of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war, of any 
kind or character, to belligerent nations. 
I shall therefore vote against repeal of the 
embargo as provided for in the Senate bill. 

* * * * * 

No guaranty can or has been given that 
the repeal of the embargo will prevent our 
being drawn into the war. I prefer to re- 
main on the safe side and adhere to the 
thought previously expressed by the Presi- 
dent, that repeal would be a step toward in- 
volvement in foreign wars, and therefore, tc 
be avoided. It is my judgment that there is 
more to sustain the correctness of his first 
viewpoint than there is now to change it. 


On November 2, 1939, in addressing the 
House I again emphasized the thought 
that danger of involvement would follow 
our changing from an embargo to a “cash 
and carry” policy. I said: 


We must not be blind to the danger that 
can easily arise as a result of our changing 
our neutrality policy in this important matter 
at this time. 


* * * * * 


To repeal the present embargo will, there 
fore, mean a reversal upon our part of our 
long-established practice of recognition of 
established principles of international law in 
our dealing with other governments. The 
result of such a change at this time would be 
to create an uncertain future fraught with 
danger. 

Strange as it may seem, many of those now 
advocating repeal of the embargo, adopted 
by Congress and accepted by the people of our 
country as the best possible means of demon- 
strating our desire to avoid the horrors of 
war and remain at peace, are willing to con- 
cede that such a repeal at this time is an 
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unneutral act, but, justify it upon the ground 
that this is in effect our war, and that we are 
in duty bound to participate to the extent 
of shipment of arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war. This is a dangerous philoso- 
phy if carried to its logical conclusion. Con- 
demnation of the methods used by aggres- 
sors, though sufficient to create natural sym- 
pathy for those who have been the subject of 
aggression, is not sufficient to justify the 
thought that it is our war when another 
nation, with rights it deems necessary to pro- 
tect, declares war. Neither sympathy nor 
prejudice should dictate our national course 
to the extent of taking sides in a European 
war. To do so is to set in motion circum- 
stances that may lead us to grave conse- 
quences. 


Today, as I look back on the interven- 
ing years and the events that have tran- 
spired, I am proud that I supported the 
embargo bill. I did so conscious that by 
so doing I was giving expression to the 
deepest instinct and desire of the heart 
and soul of America, namely, to avoid 
war and exalt peace and good will among 
the nations of the world. I am equally 
proud of the vote I cast against its re- 
peal. The fears I then expressed as to 
dangers that would arise and threaten 
our peace, I regret to say now, seem al- 
together too real for comfort. 

Since the repeal of the Embargo Act, it 
seems we have hurried onward toward 
war. I am inclined to believe that if 
this Nation had adhered to the policy 
fixed by the terms of the Embargo Act 
we would have been free of the involve- 
ment that now threatens our peace. 
When we repealed that act, at the in- 
sistence of the President, it was, in my 
opinion, a repudiation of the idealism 
that had made this Nation the outstand- 
ing exponent of peace and good will 
among the nations of the world. Fur- 
thermore, we thereby created enmities 
that might at any moment involve us in 
war and which most certainly would cur- 
tail, handicap, and possibly entirely de- 
stroy our usefulness and influence in 
bringing world order out of chaos at the 
end of the war. Certainly our leader- 
ship in that respect is greatly weakened. 

But, even more disturbing to our na- 
tional peace and security have been the 
words spoken and the acts committed 
by the President on his own initiative. 
To say the least, to charge the leader 
of a foreign nation with having stabbed 
another nation in the back could not by 
the greatest stretch of imagination cre- 
ate a spirit of good will. Equally un- 
fortunate is the fact that it could not 
possibly result in any good. It would 
have been much better to have left it 
unsaid. The immediate result has been 
to create more ill will and greater en- 
mity. The fire of world revolution is 
burning too fiercely to require any addi- 
tional inflammable remarks or acts. It 
is a time for sober thought and cool 
words. This and other happenings have 
not made the possibility of our remain- 
ing at peace any brighter. 

Furthermore, even though the cash- 
and-carry policy is far removed from the 
purpose of neutrality that actuated the 
Embargo Act, yet, it is as nothing, as a 
provocative measure, when compared 
with the delivery of munitions and imple- 
ments of war, with approval of the Presi- 
dent, that is now being carried on not 


only with the sanction but the help of the 
Government itself. All of this was done 
long before the lease-lend bill was even 
presented to Congress. 

The part that has been taken by our 
Government in all these transactions, 
and, without congressional consent or 
action, has resulted in placing this Na- 
tion not only in the position of having 
taken sides with one of the belligerents 
but to involve us to such an extent that 
we are now told that it is our war. I 
repeat, all this has resulted from acts 
already committed without congressional 
action. It is said by some that the pas- 
sage of this bill will involve us in war. 
It is plain to see that we are already in- 
volved in war by the acts already com- 
mitted. Our involvement is complete 
whether this bill is passed or not. 

A DEFENSE REQUIREMENT 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that our 
foreign policy has brought us to a posi- 
tion that now requires the expenditure of 
billions of dollars in behalf of another 
nation whom we are told is fighting our 
battle for us, although we had nothing 
to say or do about its entrance into the 
war. Strange indeed. If it is our war, 
I wonder why we were not consulted be- 
fore the war was declared. But, in the 
face of the situation that confronts us it 
is folly to pursue the ordinary course of 
reasoning. The President informs us 
that the danger is real and not imaginary. 
Through the Secretaries of State, War, 
and Navy we are told that if immediate 
help is not forthcoming from this Na- 
tion to support Britain and the other 
nations that are fighting our war that 
they will fail and be defeated, and, that 
then we must actively participate in the 
war. This bill, now before the House, is 
the remedy that the President and his 
advisers offer to the Congress to prevent 
the further involvement of this Nation 
in the war, and, in the hope and with 
the expectancy, that it will make unnec- 
essary our actual participation in the war 
at a later date. If the measure can ac- 
complish all of this then we better accept 
it and save our boys from going “over 
there” again. 

The situation of danger that confronts 
us has been forcibly set forth by the 
Cabinet officers and by our military ex- 
perts. General Marshall, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, and Admiral 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, have 
each emphasized the danger and the 
consequent necessity of having this leg- 
islation enacted at the earliest possible 
day. There are many questions that 
arise in my mind with respect to the 
necessity of this legislation and the bene- 
fits that can be provided under its terms 
prior to the time of necessity. There 
is doubt in my mind as to how we can 
spare anything of a military character 
from our own meager supply. Certainly 
our national defense is not so strong 
that we can afford to give away ships, 
planes, tanks, guns, and ammunition in 
great quantities. The House has acted 
wisely in amending this bill so as to fix 
a limit to the amount of our war sup- 
plies that can be transferred under the 
provisions of this bill to another na- 
tion. But, after all, it is a question of 
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military strategy that must be decided 
from the standpoint of where our war 
matériel can be best utilized for our 
defense. Some of us may be inclined to 
think that it would be better to hold 
everything right here in America as 
against the day when we may need it 
for defense of our own shores. But if 
our military experts tell us otherwise, 
and say that it can render our defense 
greater service by some of it being put, 
now, in the hands of Great Britain or 
other nations engaged in opposing the 
ageressor nations, then it seems to me it 
would be just as foolish not to take their 
advice as to refuse the advice of a phy- 
sician when our life or physical well- 
being is at stake. It is a condition and 
not a theory with which we are faced, 
and I am constantly conscious of the 
responsibility that rests upon me as a 
Member of this House of Representatives 
to do my part to maintain the safety and 
security of our people. 

NECESSITY TO CONSIDER CONDITIONS, NOT 

THEORIES 

In considering the question of neces- 
sity for the passage of this bill it is im- 
portant to determine whether the danger 
to the Nation is as great and as imminent 
as the President and the members of his 
Cabinet have pictured to us. In this 
connection it cannot be denied that the 
President, through his consular agents, 
ministers, ambassadors, and other diplo- 
matic and civil agents throughout the 
world, the Army Intelligence Service, the 
Navy Intelligence Service, and all the 
other means at his disposal, is in a far 
better position to know conditions affect- 
ing our national welfare and the dangers 
that confront us than anyone else. He 
knows the situation in far greater detail 
than any other individual or group of in- 
dividuals in this Nation. There is no 
Member of House or Senate who could 
possibly have such a fund of detailed in- 
formation. In times as treacherous as 
these, with intrigue, pressures, self- 
interest, fear, and all the other elements 
that affect and control the mind of men 
and the actions of nations, we should 
not withhold that help to our national 
security and the safety of our people 
that the President, by virtue of his high 
office, recommends to the Congress as 
necessary, except for the most urgent 
reasons to the contrary. And if the 
power necessary to accomplish the pur- 
pose sought by the President can be 
placed in his hands without abdication by 
Congress of the inherent powers placed 
in its hands by the Constitution, then it 
should be done. The amendments that 
have been placed in this bill, in my opin- 
icn, retain in the hands of Congress the 
ultimate control as intended by the Con- 
stitution. A time limit within which the 
powers may be exercised, control of ap- 
propriations, and power by majority vote 
to recall any powers at any time as may 
seem necessary or proper, are sufficient, 
in my judgment, to retain the proper 
balance of government as between the 
executive and legislative departments. 

Time and again, during these remarks, 
I have expressed the thought that we are 
faced with a condition and not a theory, 
Nations opposed to the aggressor nations 
are fighting with their backs to the wall. 
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Other nations that might have a great in- 
fluence on the future course of the war 
and its result are standing by ready to 
take sides according to what may seem 
their best interest. If England falls what 
would be the effect on Russia, the Bal- 
kans, Turkey, Egypt, and the Central and 
South American countries? The latter 
are already honeycombed with millions 
of Nazi, Italian, and Japanese. Revolu- 
tion in many of them often takes but a 
few days to foment. Already we are told 
that the German interest and influence in 
Panama is pronounced. Would anyone 
want to contemplate the results that 
would follow the destruction of the 
Panama Canal with our national defense 
depending upon our present meager naval 
forces? All of this, and much more that 
could be said, presents a situation too in- 
volved for me to contend against the 
advice and recommendation of our civil, 
military, and naval officers and authori- 
ties. 

I do not relish the situation in which 
our Nation is now placed. The conditions 
that create the danger for us are, in my 
opinion, largely of our own creation. I 
firmly believe that our present danger 
would have been much less had we ad- 
hered strictly to a policy of neutrality 
and used the force, the power, the eco- 
nomic and financial resources of the Na- 
tion in a struggle for sanity and the re- 
moval of the conditions growing out of 
the World War that constitute to a large 
extent the underlying causes of this pres- 
ent war. But, again I say, the situation 
that confronts us is a condition and not 
a theory. What might have been done 
or what should have been done is no an- 
swer to our present need. 

Although I have not agreed with the 
policy heretofore followed, yet I am 
nevertheless conscious of a duty upon 
my part to act in the present on the 
basis of the facts as they now exist. 
As I look these facts in the face it is to 
realize that, like it or not, the policy we 
have pursued has already involved us in 
this war and its outcome to such an ex- 
tent as to make it impossible at this late 
date to withhold our aid. And if aid is 
to be extended it can most effectually be 
done through the agencies of the Execu- 
tive Department under the President. In 
times such as these where nation after 
nation has fallen before the onslaught of 
the aggressor, in some instances only a 
matter of days having separated the de- 
feat of one and the surrender of another, 
then it behooves us, if we are to render 
effectual aid to Britain and other na- 
tions as part of our defense strategy, to 
give sufficient power to the President as 
Commander in Chief to act for us and in 
our behalf. To do otherwise would make 
less effectual the defense this bill seeks 
to insure. 

CONCLUSION 

I have given careful, serious, conscien- 
tious, and prayerful consideration to this 
matter. I have refrained from express- 
ing any opinion until I was satisfied as to 
the course that should be pursued. I 
may be wrong in the decision to which I 
have come. I hope not. If peace or war 
is the issue by the passage of this bill, 
then I can only say that as God knows 
my heart, my vote for the bill has been 


cast with the thought that it may help 
keep war from our midst. The President 
has said there is no intention to send our 
boys abroad, and that the passage of this 
bill will be helpful in keeping war from 
our shores and our boys at home. This is 
the actuating motive that prompts my 
vote. I need no better reason. I pray 
God that this may be the result. 
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Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, the chief 
line of demarcation which has developed 
during the course of the debate on this 
bill is not difficult to define. Stripped of 
all the phrases that have been employed 
and the maneuvers that have been re- 
sorted to, the issue has boiled down to 
one thing—power—not power to make 
our own defense the more secure—not 
power to aid Britain, but power to he 
placed at the disposal of the President to 
use his own discretion to determine the 
destiny of America. No reasonable man 
will attempt to dispute or seriously ven- 
ture a denial of the assertion that such 
discretion will be lodged in the hands of 
the President if the bill in its present 
form is enacted. 

There are those, Mr. Speaker, who 
contend that to oppose the delegation of 
such sweeping and far-reaching powers 
to the President is based on narrow par- 
tisanship. For myself, I emphatically 
and categorically deny this contention. 
It is an unjust and unfounded accusa- 
tion, which smacks of totalitarian phi- 
losophy, rather than being sympathetic 
to established principles and procedure 
under our constitutional system. A man 
need not be a partisan to be a patriot. 
And as I see it, Mr. Speaker, patriotism 
is not measured by the willingness to 
abandon time-honored principles of self- 
government—principles which the expe- 
riences of free people have proven to be 
fundamental to the continuity and pres- 
ervation of their freedom, when such 
abandonment is not necessary for our 


own security and defense or for the at- | , 
| They insist that the impulsive decisions 


tainment of the objectives which we 
seek. 

Among those who contend for the ne- 
cessity of this extraordinary abandon- 
ment of constitutional safeguards can be 
found many who vehemently opposed 
the attempted usurpation of power by 
the President to pack the Supreme 
Court, who were vociferous in their de- 
nunciation of his original plan to reor- 
ganize the executive branch of the 


Government, and who expressed in no | 


uncertain terms their disapproval of the 
granting of blank checks for billions of 
dollars to be used by the President as he 
saw fit. Their opposition was based not 


| individual, even 
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on the question of the need of such pow- 
ers, but primarily on the basis of the 
dangers involved in such delegations. 
In those instances, they insisted that the 
doctrine that the end justifies the means 
was fallacious, and repugnant to a sys- 
tem of government such as ours—a 
government of laws and not a govern- 
ment of men. 

It must not be overlooked either, Mr. 
Speaker, that some who today are clos- 
ing their eyes entirely to the possible and 
probable inherent dangers of reposing 
complete and absolute and final confi- 
dence in the judgment and discretion of 
the President have in times past been ex- 
tremely critical of the results flowing 
from even lesser delegations of authority 
to the President. They have not hesi- 
tated to emphasize the effects of legisla- 
tive proposals and enactments by which, 
under the President’s direction, admin- 
istrative law has invaded the fields of 
legislative limitations and judicial deter- 
minations, and which have made a farce 
of fact-finding processes in every conceiv- 
able controversy. If the sweeping dele- 
gation of power under the N. R. A. was 
an “unconfined and vagrant” power, and 
many of the supporters of this measure 
concurred with Justice Cardoza in this 
characterization of that delegation of au- 
thority, then certainly the power ex- 
pressed and implied in this measure 
might well be termed the wanderlust of 
a globe trotter. If administrative law is 
dangerous in domestic affairs, then surely 
the philosophy which supports and de- 
fends this type of procedure is equally, 
if not more, hazardous when it ventures 
into the broader and more complicated 
fields of international relations. By this 
bill the President, and the President 
alone, would find the facts, determine the 
weight of the evidence, decide upon its 
relevancy and admissability, interpret the 
law and then embark on an excursion of 
execution, the ends of which could only 
be contemplated by the wildest flights 
of imagination. To say that the advice 
of the Chief of Staff of the Army, and 
the opinion: of the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations must first be secured is equiv- 
alent to the claim that a corporal might 
challenge successfully the conclusions of 
a colonel. 

I am aware, of course, Mr. Speaker, 
that my effort to retain in the Congress 
what little power has not been trans- 
ferred to or assumed by the Executive 
will not receive the approval of those who 
are persuaded that dictatorial methods 
are necessary here at home because of 
the exercise of dictatorial powers abroad. 


of one man—the snap judgments of an 
though hurriedly 
reached—are more desirable in the swift 
movement of forces let loose today than 
the more deliberative action which here- 
tofore has been looked upon as a safe- 
guard to self-government. I confess that 
I cannot concur with this acknowledged 
inability of established and tested proce- 
dure to function successfully under the 
stress and strain of present conditions. 
Nor can I expect those, who, either by 
reason of hysteria or purely self-inter- 
ests, are ready to rob our system of self- 
government entirely of its substance and 
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leave in its wake only a fawning form, to 
give me their approbation. The ends to 
which this group would go in its intol- 
erant insistence that form may be safely 
substituted for substance, are only meas- 
ured by the heights of their hysteria or 
the vastness of their self-interests. 
There comes to my mind again the warn- 
ing of Justice Fuller that “It is with gov- 
ernments, as with religions, the form may 
survive the substance of the faith.” My 
course always has been, and always will 
be, that the substitution of the form 
for the substance will not be the expe- 
rience of this Nation as a result of any 
act of mine. 

The position which I have taken on this 
measure cannot be construed as one of in- 
difference to the fate of Great Britain. 
On previous occasions in the House, as 
well as on the public platform, I have de- 
nounced the practices and the policies of 
the aggressor nations. All possible aid 
should be given to Britain, and that in a 
very practical way, which will not weaken 
our own defense or the plans which have 
been projected for their development. I 
am not led to this conclusion as the re- 
sult of a fear that an attack by the Axis 
Powers is imminent. I believe we can, if 
we will, be ready and prepared to meet 
them if and when they come. My own 
hope is, and I believe this to be the hope 
of the majority of our people, that Eng- 
land’s heroic struggle may be crowned 
with success—that the traditions and in- 
stitutions of England, with which we have 
so much in common, may survive the 
threat of force directed against them to- 
day. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, my fear that the 
measure in its present form brings us even 
closer to war than our conduct in the 
past, as precarious as that may have been. 
But so much has already been done, 
which it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, has 
been wholly inconsistent with neutrality 
that nothing further is needed should an 
aggrieved combatant decide that our ac- 
tive participation is more desirable than 
our passive belligerency. On that score 
the die has already been cast. It is be- 
side the point to argue this question now. 

In his message on the state of the 
Union, the President, in referring to aid 
to those nations contending with aggres- 
sors, said: 

The time is near when they will not be 
able to pay for them—weapons of defense— 
in ready cash. We cannot, and will not, tell 
them they must surrender, merely because of 
present inability to pay for the weapons 
which we know they must have. 


That means one thing, that credit 
should be extended to meet these needs. 
And that can and should be done by this 
Congress without any difficulty whatever. 

Such a proposal will be made, a pro- 
posal which would set up a credit system 
for the benefit of Britain, with the terms 
so eaSy and generous that no one who is 
sincerely eager to render her assistance 
can take any exception to it whatever. 
The very simplicity of this proposal 
should be attractive and appealing—and 
would in a forthright and direct way 
reach the objectives which we have in 
mind—the production within specified 
limitations of purchaseable material and 
on a generous credit basis for Great Brit- 
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ain to be used as she deemed to her best 
interests and as her property. 

Such a proposal takes this matter out 
of the field of heated controversy, it re- 
moves the elements of danger which the 
present proposal contains, and would 
give to Britain the sinews of war without 
making the war our war. Great Britain, 
not the President, would be the guiding 
and determining force in the future 
struggle. 

Such a proposal would remove one fac- 
tor, which, I believe, must be taken into 
account and which should not be lightly 
dismissed. It would remove both the 
temptation and the danger which are a 
part of this measure for the President to 
become so provocative as to make our 
active participation inevitable and neces- 
Sary. 

As I have said before, Mr. Speaker, the 
simplicity of this proposal would make it 
appealing. The man on the street could 
understand it. He would know what it 
entailed and what it involved. He could 
make his appraisal of its purposes and its 
ultimate costs and results. He would 
know how it would affect him. It would 
take this whole problem out of the field 
of conjecture and complexity, out of the 
field of uncertainty and apprehension, 
and bring the issue down to one thing. 
It would take this bill out of the category 
of a “do as you please,” “spend as you 
please,” “lease, lend, give away as you 
please, Mr. President,” measure and in a 
direct, not devious, way provide a plan, 
simple and sufficient, for giving the help 
which Britain needs and which most of 
us are eager to extend. Such a proposal 
would, of course, remove the President as 
the one to decide upon what Britain’s 
policies should be, or what the policies of 
most of the other nations of the world 
should be. But it would do what we are 
supposed to be doing here, render assist- 
ance to Great Britain in her struggle 
against the aggressors. 

No one can charge that this suggestion 
is one of obstruction. Surely there is a 
responsibility resting upon all of us to 
place first things first—to protect us 
here at home from forces which threaten 
our own self-government—protect our- 
selves from the dangers of delegating 
unlimited powers to the Executive and 
surrendering completely the duties which 
are ours as the representatives of the 
people. 

I cannot close this discussion, Mr. 
Speaker, without a passing reference to 
the possibility of testing the constitution- 
ality of the bill or of restraining the Pres- 
ident from exercising the powers con- 
ferred and implied here. Even were 
the Supreme Court so minded, it would 
be powerless to prevent the President 
from carrying into effect the provisions 
of this bill and from exercising such 
powers as in his judgment are inci- 
dent to the sweeping grants specifically 
provided. Constitutional rights are in- 
volved here, rights which are far reach- 
ing and the invasion of which may be 
totally destructive of our system of self- 
government and _ self-determination. 
The Congress is the guardian of those 
constitutional rights. Upon our shoul- 
ders rests the responsibility for their con- 
tinued benefits. This, above all else, is 
the essence of our oath of office. 


Confederates Honored 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE DECATUR (ALA.) 
DAILY 





Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently appeared in the Decatur (Ala.) 
Daily an editorial discussing the designa- 
tion of Camp Wheeler, Ga., for Gen. Joe 
Wheeler. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am setting it out below. 

The people of my district are proud of 
the memory of Fighting Joe Wheeler. 
After the War Between the States was 
over, he settled on the Tennessee River 
in north Alabama. There his fine old 
home still stands, presided over by his 
gracious daughter, Miss Annie Wheeler, 
who is likewise loved and honored by the 
people of that section, not only because 
she is the daughter of a great man but 
also because of great heroism on her own 
part during the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine Insurrection, and the 
World War. General Wheeler for many 
years represented in this House the same 
district I have the honor now to repre- 
sent. His statue stands in the Statuary 
Hall here as one of Alabama’s two repre- 
sentatives. We constantly honor his 
name and his memory. We are proud 
that this additional recognition has been 
given to him. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily of January 
25, 1941] 
CONFEDERATES HONORED 

New signs of national unity are seen in 
recent selection by the War Department of 
the name of Joe Wheeler Camp for the post 
at Macon, and of Forrest Camp at Peay. 

Of course, General Wheeler not only was a 
beloved leader of the Confederate cause but 
later was one of our country’s heroes in the 
War with Spain. General Forrest, however, 
is honored only because of his heroic role in 
the ranks of the Army of the Lost Cause. 

The Tuscaloosa News is gratified because of 
the honor paid to General Wheeler, and adds 
a warm tribute of its own to the memory of 
the distinguished chieftain whose home is 
only a few miles from Decatur. The News 
comment was published prior to the selection 
of Forrest Camp, but the Daily believes all 
North Alabamians wiil share the pride the 
Daily felt upon reading the News’ tribute to 
one of our own. 

The editorial follows: 

“The selection by the War Department of 
the name ‘Joe Wheeler Camp’ as a permanent 
designation in place of the temporary name 
Macon Camp serves to give recognition to 
one of the South’s most distinguished sol- 
diers and outstanding citizens. 

“General Wheeler served the Confederate 
States of America with great distinction, and 
later served the United States of America 
with equal distinction, his fame increasing 
by reason of his outstanding part in the 
Spanish-American War. 

“Born in Augusta, Ga., General Wheeler 
received his academic education in that city 
and later was graduated from the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. He 
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entered the United States Army but when 
the line of division was drawn between the 
North and South, he threw his lot with his 
native section and then began a military 
record that is unique in the annals of war. 

“First a lieutenant and then a lieutenant- 
general, he participated in some 400 engage- 
ments. During these engagements 15 horses 
were shot from under him and he was 
wounded 3 times. 

“Following the close of that struggle, Gen- 
eral Wheeler moved to Alabama where he 
entered politics in due time and later was 
elected to Congress. There he belied the 
saying that a Democrat may die but he never 
resigns, by resigning his congressional post 
to enter the United States Army at the out- 
break of the Spanish-American War. He 
served both in Cuba and the Philippines and 
did it with the usual dash and distinction. 

“In commenting with satisfaction upon 
the permanent designation of Camp Macon 
as Camp Wheeler, the Macon Telegraph re- 
calls that 7 regiments were mustered out 
in Macon at the close of the campaign in 
Cuba and that on December 19, 1889, ‘Presi- 
dent McKinley, wearing the badge of the 
United Confederate Veterans, and General 
Wheeler, wearing a Yankee uniform, from 
the same platform, the cavalry leader had 
become the embodiment of the new South 
in its loyalty to the Federal Government.’” 


The camp which now becomes perma- 
nently designated as Camp Wheeler is 
fittingly named in honor of the hero of 
two wars and it is to be hoped that under 
this name the history of the camp will 
be happier than in the earlier days. It 
was from this camp that great numbers 
of young men went out to fight in the 
World War, many never to return, and 
one may indulge the hope that this ex- 
perience will not be repeated. However, 
if fighting becomes the order, the fact 
that the young soldiers come from a 
camp bearing the name “Wheeler” 
doubtless will have a stimulating influ- 
ence, since every soldier must feel some 
envy of the fame won by General Wheeler 
through his devotion to country, both as 
a soldier and as a private citizen. 
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LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following copy of a 
letter just received, indicating the atti- 
tude of 90 percent of voters in the Fourth 
Congressional District as expressed in per- 
sonal letters and telegrams coming to 
my office. I am glad that my personal 
conviction is so heartily and overwhelm- 
ingly approved by my constituents. 

Fesruary 3, 1941. 
Hon. KNUTE HILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR KNUTE: The writer is one of those 

Americans who was quite belligerent toward 


the Axis until he lately had occasion to read 
Inside Europe and the full implication of 
what involvement in European intrigue would 
mean struck him so forcibly that he has 
joined the unpopular minority which believes 
our sympathies for England (Denmark, Nor- 
way, Belgium, Netherlands, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, etc.) are leading us toward that in- 
volvement. . 

Knute, it’s a toss-up whether contemplated 
action under the lease-lend bill will keep us 
out or put us in. But anything which will 
delay the actual use of our own forces will 
be strictly in line with the statement which 
you made to me and other friends last spring 
when you said you would never vote for war. 
It’s going to take guts to oppose it, just as it 
took guts for those few far-sighted leaders 
who voted against it in 1917. At that time 
I was one of the “saps” who howled against 
their “unpatriotic” stand. Today I am will- 
ing to join the minority in the hope we can 
avert a war. I listened: to Governor La Fol- 
lette on the Town Meeting and think he has 
the better logic, even though he was hooted 
down by the war-mad crowd. 

Knute, follow your conscience. If it tells 
you that this bill is going to drag us in, 
for God’s sake vote against it! 

Sincerely, 
LorEN F. DuMAs. 





Arkansas Valley Authority 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
read in the morning papers that 13 West- 
ern States last night at Denver, Colo., 
in a conference called by Governor Ralph 
Carr, of Colorado, voted “Unqualified 
opposition to any proposal for the crea- 
tion of ‘power yardsticks’ similar to the 
T. V. A. anywhere west of the Mississippi 
River,” and that they specifically con- 
demned the proposed Arkansas Valley 
Authority. I notice also that they au- 
thorized Governor Carr to name a seven- 
man committee to draft legislation for 
a three-point alternative proposal. Their 
first proposal is “to coordinate activities 
assisting Federal agencies now engaged 
in constructing and operating projects 
for the development of water resources.” 
That is exactly what the pending Arkan- 
sas Valley Authority legislation would do 
except that it would include also the 
complete future development of the 
rivers. 

Now what is it in the pending Arkan- 
sas Valley Authority legislation that Gov- 
ernor Carr and his asscciates object to? 
Surely they do not still base their objec- 
tion on any question of State’s rights, for 
since the passage of the Reclamation Act 
in 1902, the West, including Colorado, 
has been the beneficiary of several bil- 
lion dollars in Federal expenditures for 
multipurpose dams for interstate stream 
control. Surely they are not opposed to 
the Federal Government helping out in 
their irrigation problems because the 
Government is doing it now and propoSes 
to bring them even greater aSsistance. 
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While there was no doubt those pres- 
ent at the meeting who did not know 
what was behind it, the truth of it is 
that the Denver meeting, fathered by 
Governor Carr, is the first Power Trust 
raid in what Governor Carr himself last 
week called “a bloodless civil war.” If 
Governor Carr would declare a civil 
war on the high power rates of his own 
State instead of declaring it on an effort 
to develop his own State and the West, 
he would make himself immortal in the 
pages of Colorado’s history. 

I am just advised by telephone from 
Denver that what actually happened was 
that the day-long debate yesterday devel- 
oped the power issue, and the delegates 
in their enthusiasm to do the bidding of 
the power companies, ran away with the 
meeting and condemned any effort on the 
part of the Federal Government to bring 
cheaper power to the people of the West. 

We have tremendous hydroelectric 
power in the tributaries of the lower 
Arkansas and the other rivers in the 
A. V. A. region. We need to tie this in 
with a cheap power source in Colorado, 
and this would come from the vast coal 
deposits of that State. 

If the Power Trust will just leave us 
alone, we will develop the water re- 
sources of the West and the power com- 
panies will get their share of the 
benefits. 





Opinion of Idaho Businessman on the 
Lease-Lend Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


LETTER FROM J. H. GIPSON, OF CALD- 
WELL, IDAHO 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our thoughtful citizens and businessmen 
foresee the ultimate outcome of the 
course being followed by our Government 
in taking sides in the European war. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I insert here a letter from 
J. H. Gipson, one of Idaho’s leading busi- 
nessmen and the head of Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd., our largest publishing firm, for 
the thoughtful consideration of the Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

THE CAXTON PRINTERS, LTD., 
Caldwell, Idaho, January 17, 1941. 
Congressman CoMPTON I. WHITE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WHITE: I think, without 
exaggeration, that I can safely say that I 
speak for 90 percent of the common people 
of Idaho when I tell you that they are op- 
posed to our participation in Europe’s war, 
and I think practically all of them feel that 
the administration is moving step by step to 
involve us in this war. 

I shall be very happy and proud if, when 
the fateful decision is made, the votes of 
Idaho’s two Congressmen and two Senators 
are recorded in opposition to further involve- 
ment in the affairs of Europe. 
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Frankly, the administration's aid to Britain 
will make our participation in this war in- 
evitable. 

I've been all over the country, from Bou- 
logne on the English Channel, clear through 
into the Rhine Province of Prussia, and I 
have some vague idea of the difficulties which 
an invading American force is gcing to meet 
in conquering Germany. I doubt if Germany 
can be beaten with anything short of an 
American expeditionary force of eight to ten 
million men, and half the men who go to 
Europe from this country will never come 
back. It’s going to be an entirely different 
situation than it was in 1917. 

It’s going to be a difficult course for states- 
men to follow who oppose this war hysteria. 
I think you can be very confident, however, 
if your voice is heard constantly for peace 
that the people are going to sustain you when 
they go to the polls in the next and subse- 
quent elections. 

Yours truly, 
J. H. GIPson. 





Voters and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, I regret that the cartoon mentioned in 
the following editorial cannot be pub- 
lished herewith. Pictorial expressions 
often convey more than editorials. 

Wilson was as sincere in his purposes as 
is Roosevelt. That, however, did not 
change the conviction of the voters of that 
day as to the utter futility and folly of 
war and the tragedy of American inter- 
vention in European squabbles. 

In 1917 the voters were not consulted as 
to entrance into the World War. But 
here are the results of the three post-war 
Presidential elections: 


1920: 
Harding and Coolidge_....-.. 16, 152, 200 
Cox and Roosevelt_......... 9, 147, 353 
1924: 
Coolidge and Dawes.-..-..... 15, 725, 003 
Davis and Bryan-_....-.-.... 8, 386, 586 
1928: 
Hoover and Curtis._........ 21, 482, 588 
Smith and Robinson.....-.. 15,011, 115 


History has a way of repeating itself. 
Do we Democrats in 1941 want to tempt 
history to repeat itself in 1942 and 1944? 
Remember that in the final analysis the 
people are the sovereigns in this democ- 
racy of the United States. 

[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
VOTERS AND WAR 


The opposite side of this page carries a 
John T. McCutcheon Chicago Tribune car- 
toon which seems interesting and ominous 
to us. 

It sketches the history of the United States’ 
entry into the World War, and of what the 
voters did to the Democrats in three succes- 
sive Presidential elections thereafter; and it 
predicts that the same tough luck will over- 
take the Demccrats if President Roosevelt 
takes the United States into the present war. 


Mr. McCutcheon’s cartoon is highly ef- 
fective as it stands. We think, though, that 
it would have been even heightened in ef- 
fectiveness if a fourth pane] had been worked 
in somewhere. 

This fourth panel would show what hap- 
pened at an election which has always seemed 
to us even more significant than the three 
Presidential elections recorded in the car- 
toon. We refer to the congressional elec- 
tions of November 5, 1918. 

In those elections, the Democrats, the war 
party, lost control of the House, which they 
had held since Woodrow Wilson’s first elec- 
tion in 1912. When the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress adjourned, the Democrats had 231 
Members of the House and the Republicans 
1938. When the Sixty-fifth Congress con- 
vened, the House had 216 Republicans and 
210 Democrats. 


VICTORY AND THE BALLOTS 


The circumstances surrounding that elec- 
tion were what made it so significant. 

To all intents and purposes, the Allies had 
won the war by November 5, 1918. The Ger- 
mans were retreating everywhere. So far as 
our people knew, our troops overseas had 
covered themselves with glory. The war 
boom was soaring toward the delightfully mad 
inflationary year of 1919, with the floppo of 
1920-21 unforeseen. The Armistice was only 
6 days away, and rumors of an armistice to 
come at any moment were in the air—an 
armistice with victory. 

Yet the voters turned. against the Demo- 
cratic Party in such numbers as to destroy its 
House majority, and thereby to foreshadow 
James M. Cox’s overwhelming defeat by 
Warren G. Harding in 1920. 

That was what millions of Americans 
thought about the war in the hour of victory. 
That was how they reacted, the moment they 
could get to the polls, to Wilson’s 1916 re- 
election on the boast that “he kept us out 
of war,” followed in 5 months by our declara- 
tion of war on Germany. 


IS HISTORY TO REPEAT? 


What is coming in 1941 or later, of course, 
Wwe can’t foresee. But various episodes have 
taken place which give substance to that 
bottom panel of Mr. McCutcheon’s cartoon on 
the opposite side of this page. 

During the campaign, President Roosevelt 
made repeated promises to keep us out of 
war: 

“Your President and your great Secretary 
of State are following the road to peace. We 
are arming ourselves not for any purposes of 
conquest or intervention in foreign dis- 
putes.”—Philadelphia, October 23, 1940. 

“Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars.”—Boston, October 30. 

“I am fighting to keep this Nation prosper- 
ous and at peace. I am fighting to keep our 
people out of foreign wars.”—Brooklyn, 
November 1. 

“The first purpose of our foreign policy is to 
keep our country out of war.”—Cleveland, 
November 2. 

A short time after the 1940 Presidential 
election—as soon as the Seventy-seventh 
Congress had shaken down to business—the 
Administration proposed enactment of H. R. 
1776, the dictatorship bill. 

This bill, as originally written, makes the 
President dictator of the United States. It 
gives him virtual power to declare war—a 
power confined by the Constitution to the 
Congress, not the President. It certainly 
gives him power to do a baker’s dozen of 
things which would draw down a declaration 
of war on us from the nation or nations at 
which those things were aimed. 

We don’t know whether Mr. Roosevelt is 
going to repeat Mr. Wilson’s World War 
history, with unimportant variations, or not. 

If he does do so, though, the voters, on 
the record of general elections for a decade 
after the World War, will take a long series 
of revenges on the Democratic Party. 
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H. R. 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES F. McLAUGHLIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
title of H. R. 1776 is— 

A bill further to promote the defense of 
the United States and for other purposes. 


Every man, woman, and child in this 
country is interested in the proper carry- 
ing out of the objective of the promotion 
of national defense. The only difference 
of opinion which can exist among pa- 
triotic citizens is as to the method of 
achieving that objective. 

The opponents of the bill have assigned 
two major reasons for their opposition to 
it; first, that it grants too much power to 
the President, and may lead to dictator- 
ship; and, second, that it will lead us 
into war. 

Those who assert the first objection 
may be divided into two general classes. 
The first are those who conscientiously 
believe that if the bill is passed there will 
result an imbalance of the constitutional 
plan of coordination of powers between 
the three branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial, through a transference of authority 
from the Congress to the President of 
powers now vested in the legislative 
branch. The second are those who for 
whatever reason distrust the President 
and fear that he will misuse any power 
which he may possess, or at least that he 
will so use such power as to cause us to 
become involved in the present European 
war. 

Many earnest, sincere, thoughtful citi- 
zens deeply interested in the welfare of 
their country are numbered among the 
first of the classes just mentioned. Such 
citizens have written to me from the dis- 
trict I represent just as citizens of all 
congressional districts have written to 
their own representatives. The powers 
of the President are defined in the Con- 
stitution and they have been construed 
by the Supreme Court. An examination 
of these powers and the judicial pro- 
nouncement of the Supreme Court with 
regard to them will, I feel satisfied, allay 
the fears of those who have expressed 
concern that H. R. 1776 will result in an 
abdication of its powers by the Congress 
and the setting up of the Chief Executive 
as a virtual dictator. While it might be 
desirable to present an exhaustive brief 
of the judicial decisions on the question 
of Executive power, the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the year 1936 in the 
case of United States v. Curtis Wright 
Export Corporation (299 U. S. 304) will 
suffice to make clear the wide powers 
passed by the President at present. 

In the opinion written by Justice 
Sutherland and concurred in by the en- 
tire Court save one member, who wrote 
no dissenting opinion, the Court says: 

It is important to bear in mind that we are 
here dealing not alone with an authority 
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vested in the President by an exertion of leg- 
islative power, but with such an authority 
plus the very delicate plenary and exclusive 
power of the President as the sole organ of 
the Federal Government in the field of in- 
ternational relations * * *. It is quite 
apparent that if, in the maintenance of our 
international relations, embarrassment—per- 
haps serious embarrassment—is to be avoided 
and success for our aims achieved, congres- 
sional legislation, which is to be made effec- 
tive through the negotiation and inquiry 
within the international field, must often 
accord to the President a degree of discretion 
and freedom from statutory restriction which 
would not be admissible were domestic affairs 
alone involved. * * * 

When the President is to be authorized by 
legislation to act in respect of a matter in- 
tended to affect a situation in foreign ter- 
ritory, the legislator properly bears in mind 
the important consideration that the form 
of the President’s action—or, indeed, whether 
he shall act at all—may well depend, among 
other things, upon the nature of the con- 
fidential information which he has or may 
thereafter receive, or upon the effect which 
his action may have upon our foreign rela- 
tions. This consideration, in connection with 
what we have already said on the subject, 
discloses the unwisdom of requiring Congress 
in this field of governmental power to lay 
down narrowly definite standards by which 
the President is to be governed. 


This opinion demonstrates that the 
President possesses, aside from any 
authority vested in him legislatively, 
“plenary and exclusive power of the 
President as the sole organ of the Fed- 
eral Government in the field of interna- 
tional relations,” and that the enactment 
of H. R. 1776 will not substantially in- 
crease the powers already vested in the 
President. 

To those who distrust the President 
and oppose the bill on the ground that 
they fear the President will misuse his 
power and lead us into war it is sufficient, 
it would seem, to point out that the Presi- 
dent has throughout his tenure of office, 
possessed the powers described in the 
foregoing opinion. The fact that he has 
not so used these powers as to involve our 
country in the war which has raged for 
nearly a year and a half must be con- 
sidered sanely and dispassionately, and 
such consideration should assure us that 
he meant what he said and will live up to 
what he said in his announcement within 
the past 4 months that he is against 
sending any American soldier to fight on 
European soil and that he is opposed to 
our engaging in any war unless attacked. 

To those who believe this bill will lead 
us into war it can be said with certainty 
that their desire to stay out of war is 
shared by all American citizens, save that 
few so inconsequential in number as to be 
hardly worthy of consideration. I voted 
for the Neutrality Act and voted against 
lifting the embargo. I voted against con- 
scription because I did not favor such a 
step until the voluntary enlistment possi- 
bilities had been exhausted. Notwith- 
standing my deep and solemn opposition 
to war and to militarism, I favor H. R. 
1776 as it has been amended. I favor it 
because I am against war. I favor it be- 
cause I believe its effect will be, not to 
lead us into war, but rather to keep war 
away from us and keep us out of war. 

I served nearly 2 years in the World 
War in the Ninety-first Division, and half 
of that time in France. After the armi- 
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stice I was in Germany in the army of 
occupation. I like the German people. 
The development of my State and of a 
large part of the Midwest resulted in no 
small measure from the toil and char- 
acter of men and women of German birth 
and extraction. Theirs was a contribu- 
tion of peace. They represent the citi- 
zenship of peace-loving, home-loving 
men and women. They have no interest 
in war, in conflict. Yet warrages. What 
our country seeks is peace—freedom from 
participation in foreign wars and freedom 
from war in our own Nation. 

During and after the last war we used 
to speculate as to whether the war could 
have come to our land. I was among 
those who thought it could not. I could 
not see the possibility of such a thing. 
Many believe that it is fantastic today to 
think that the United States could ever 
be invaded. My study of the views of 
experts leads me to agree that an out- 
and-out frontal attack is highly improb- 
able. But fantastic things have actually 
happened in this war and more may hap- 
pen. The military achievements of the 
past year would have been regarded as 
fantastic, viewed prospectively, a year 
ago. But the test of our defensive pre- 
paredness must. not be based on the pos- 
sibility of a frontal attack. We have 
adopted the Monroe Doctrine as a na- 
tional commitment and we must, as guar- 
antors of the territorial integrity of this 
hemisphere, consider the question of de- 
fense and of what action we should take 
to keep out of war, from the standpoint 
of the possibility of involvement in war 
as a result of our guaranty. When we 
consider the nature and extent of this 
hemisphere candor compels us to regard 
as less than fantastic the possibility of 
our involvement in war if it should spread 
beyond its present confines in Europe or 
in the Orient. 

To the mothers and wives and sisters 
who have written to me, as they have 
written to all of us, pleading that our 
country be kept out of war, I can say, 
without being dramatic or emotional, 
that I have been guided by their wishes 
for peace which are so fervently my own. 
This is not a partisan matter. Party 
lines are broken and every Representa- 
tive is searching his mind and heart in 
an endeavor to do what is best for his 
country and for mankind. It is natural 
for people at peace to want to shut out 
from their minds the thought of war. 
Such a thought is so unpleasant that to 
entertain it is felt by some to be a bel- 
ligerent thing. But we must not close 
our eyes to what has happened to coun- 
tries whose people were at peace and 
loved peace as much as all Americans 
love peace. Perhaps there is no analogy 
between their situations and ours. Per- 
haps. But we cannot take that chance. 
I have supported every national-defense 
measure presented to Congress since I 
have been a Member. If we are to err, 
we should, in my humble judgment, err 
on the side of too much rather than too 
little national defense. Life is real, and 
like it or not, we must be realistic if we 
are to defend ourselves and maintain 
ourselves at peace. 

There is a difference of opinion among 
qualified people as to whether this bill is 
necessary or desirable. So many un- 
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known quantities exist because of un- 
predictable developments and because of 
lack of exact or reasonably exact prece- 
dents to guide us that it is not possible 
to be dogmatic. Each Representative 
must study the bill and the evidence 
bearing on it and make his own determi- 
nation. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
the action we take will promote the de- 
fense of the United States and contrib- 
ute to the continuance of peace in our 
land. 





In re H. R. 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


LETTER FROM H. J. HULL, OF WALLACE, 
IDAHO 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to the pending lend and lease bill, 
H. R. 1776, I desire to present for the 
serious consideration of the Members of 
the House of Representatives, the views 
of a prominent and influential Idaho at- 
torney, H. J. Hull, of Wallace, on the in- 
ternational situation and the effect of 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Hull’s suggested amendments to 
the bill are constructive and I commend 
them to the serious attention of the 
Members of the House: 


WALLACE, IDAHO, January 28, 1941. 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 
Representative from Idaho, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re lease-lend bill, 1776. 

Dear Compton: I write to enter my indi- 
vidual protest against the lease-lend bill in 
its present form. 

I am opposed to this Nation going into war 
of any kind, except a strictly defense war, 
and by a defense war I do not mean a war 
fought either in Europe or Asia. This Nation 
is not at war, yet the lease-lend bill gives 
the President greater power than any Presi- 
dent has ever had, even in wartimes. As l 
view it, the powers are not necessary at this 
time, and I even doubt if they be necessary 
in time of war. I and a great many other 
Americans feel that the administration is 
rushing this Nation into war, and I can see 
nothing but ill to come from such a war 
We were the suckers the last time and they 
will make us the “suckers” again if we give 
them a chance. 

If we get into the war, we are going to 
pay for the war, and all we are going to get 
out of it will be death, mutilation, economic 
collapse, and hatred, and we will have the 
bill to pay for the whole thing. 

The sentiment I am expressing is not only 
my own, but is the sentiment of practically 
everyone I have come in contact with, and 
the reason it is not more voluble is that 
there is a feeling of inevitableness sweeping 
over the Nation as a direct result of the 
administration’s attitude 

On the other hand, the very same people 
who feel as I do about going into this war 
are nevertheless anxious to help Britain in 
every way short of war. 

Personally I concur with Joseph Kennedy 
that England is not fighting our battle, but, 
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rather, is fighting a battle resulting from her 
own mistakes. Nevertheless, she is holding 
the front line and giving us the time neces- 
sary to prepare, and for that reason, if for no 
other, we should aid her. 

I sincerely hope that Congress will defeat 
the lease-lend bill in toto; but if it is impos- 
sible to do that, certainly it should be hedged 
with xsmendments. I suggest the following: 

1. The President shall not be permitted to 
declare war; 

2. That he shall do no act which could be 
considered as an act Of war; 

3. That ships flying the American flag be 
kept out of the war zone; 

4. That our Navy shall not be used for con- 
voy purposes; 

5. That our armed forces shall not be sent 
into the war zone; and 

6. That a time limit be fixed upon the 
powers granted. 

It seems to me that the omnibus clause in 
1776, which grants blanket powers, notwith- 
standing reservations in other existing legis- 
lation, is a reckless and vicious means of 
legislating. If there are any reservations of 
power in existing acts \ hich are to be super- 
seded by 1776, then they should be named, so 
that Congress and the people will know what 
reservations it is intended to set aside. 

Finally, Compron, whatever else Congress 
may do, it should keep the United States out 
of this mess, in which we stand to lose every- 
thing and to win nothing. 

In conclusion, do not get me wrong. We 
are all for the defense program, but we want 
it to be a defense program in the strict sense 
of the word. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. J. Hutt. 





President Asks Congress To Surrender Its 
Powers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE FRESNO BEE 





Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, January 11, 1941, an editorial 
of great importance appeared in the 
Fresno (Calif.) Bee, which, in the light 
of the epochal debate upon the prin- 
ciples involved in H. R. 1776, the so- 
called lend-lease-give-away bill, should 
be made a part of this day’s proceedings. 

Because I believe that the writer of 
the editorial calls attention to the in- 
herent defect in the legislation in a mas- 
terful way, I ask the unanimous consent 
of the membership that the editorial may 
be spread upon the pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The unanimous consent of the mem- 
bership being indicated, the editorial re- 
ferred to follows: 

[From the Fresno (Calif.) Bee of January 
11, 1941] 

PRESIDENT ASKS CONGRESS TO SURRENDER ITS 
POWERS 

A press dispatch from Washington says: 

“After President Roosevelt urged quick ac- 
tion on his vast lease-lend program, admin- 


istration leaders asked Congress to give him 
sweeping powers to transfer American-made 
military equipment to Great Britain and 
the other warring democracies.” 

And, according to the summary of the legis- 
lation recommended to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s wishes, the word “sweeping” is a 
monument to understatement. 

For the lease-lend bill authorizes the Chief 
Executive, without the consent of Congress 
or without consultation with the American 
people, “whenever he deemed it in the inter- 
est of national defense,” to: 

“Manufacture in arsenals, factories, and 
shipyards under their jurisdiction, or other- 
wise procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States. 

“Sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of, to any such government 
any defense article. 

“Test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, recon- 
dition, or otherwise to place in good working 
order any defense article for any such gov- 
ernment. 

“Communicate to any such government in- 
formation pertaining to any defense article 
furnished to such government under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection. 

“Release for export any defense article to 
any such government.” 

If the measure does not in every particular 
give the President exclusive and all-inclusive 
authority to do as he sees fit with the whole 
American defense equipment, then the Eng- 
lish language means something in Washing- 
ton that it does not in Fresno. 

For instance, read carefully the second au- 
thorization: 

“Sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of, to any such government 
any defense article.” 

Under such a provision, what is to prevent 
the President from giving away the whole 
American Fleet if he should deem it necessary 
to some friendly country’s defense? 

A battleship or a superbomber no less than 
a machine gun is a defense article. 

And the fleet need not even be paid for or 
otherwise compensated for in case the Presi- 
dent, by personal edict, ordered it released to 
Britain, Greece, or China. 

Possibly even more immediately dangerous 
to the peace of the country is the proposed 
grant of authority to test, inspect, repair, 
etc., any defense article for any such govern- 
ment. 

This unconditionally provides for repairing 
and reconditioning British warships, perhaps 
damaged in battle on the high seas, in Ameri- 
can naval yards in direct and flagrant viola- 
tion of all the accepted canons of inter- 
nationai law. : 

In fact, it would be as much an overt act 
of war as would an actual attack on the 
armed forces of a country with which America 
pretended or was supposed to be at peace. 

No wonder Senator La Follette, the brilliant 
Wisconsin Progressive, was moved to remark: 

“This (proposed legislation) is not a re- 
quest for a blank check. It is a demand that 
Congress abdicate vital and important 
powers.” 

No such grant of dictatorial power was 
voted to the President of the United States 
during the World War. And it never has 
been proposed, much less granted, in America 
in time of peace. 

Nor is it safe or wise that it be granted to 
any President if our democracy is to be pre- 
served inviolate. 

It was President Roosevelt himself who said 
in 1936: 

“All the wisdom of America is not found 
in the White House or in the Department of 
State; we need the positive support of the 
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American people who go along with us in 
seeking peace.” 

But is the President seeking peace? 

Or is he preparing the country for the 
tragic hour when he plans to leaa her actu- 
ally into the European war? 





We Should Keep Out of War 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE DEPOSIT (N. Y.) 
COURIER 





Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Deposit Courier, of 
Deposit, N. Y.: 


[From the Deposit (N. Y.) Courier] 
WE SHOULD KEEP OUT OF WAR 


The dangers to the United States of Amer- 
ica in this present international conflict are 
not all physical. They do not assume such 
form as to necessitate any declaration of war 
on any European or Asiatic belligerent. Two 
of the worst dangers which would confront 
this Nation on the declaration of war would 
be spiritual and economic loss. 

Spiritual, because the natural freedom en- 
joyed by the Nation would be replaced by a 
strict form of some kind of one-man control 
of government, in which the liberties of 
conscience, speech, and press would be re- 
stricted. Already this is being demonstrated 
by the demand for a 7-day, 56-hour work- 
week. Where is the 1 day of rest in 7 for 
man’s spiritual and moral recuperation? At 
no time in history has there been a greater 
need of man taking time to weigh his spiri- 
tual self in the balances of life; taking time 
to fill his mind and heart with the spiritual 
powers necessary to meet the great issues of 
this tragic hour. 

The economic dangers which would con- 
front the Nation in the event of our direct 
involvement in the European war “staggers 
the imagination,” said James S. Kemper, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, in a speech before 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. He 
continued: 

“Economists are of the opinion that Ameri- 
can participation in the war would result in 
a Federal debt alone of at least $125,000,000,- 
000. That sum is more than the assessed 
valuation of all real property in America. It 
would place a crushing mortgage on every 
individual, every building, and every busi- 
ness in America. 

“American business, in my judgment, can 
do no greater service to the country than to 
exert all its influence in opposing every meas- 
ure which might involve thiscountry. * * * 

“Of course, a definite determination not to 
intervene in European or Asiatic wars does 
not change our responsibility to see to it that 
America adequately is prepared against ag- 
gression on the part of others.” 

All of which is a call to every American to 
gird himself with wisdom and cool level-head- 
edness that he may, like Issachar of old, 
“have an understanding of the times and 
know what we ought to do.” 
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The World War Veterans of the 


American Merchant Marine 
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LETTER FROM CLARENCE J, CORMIER, OF 
LYNN, MASS. 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following letter on Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Recruiting Service 
in the World War of 1917-18: 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE RECRUITING 
SERVICE, WORLD WAR OF 1917-18 


By the Urgent Deficiencies Act of June 15, 
1917, the President of the United States was 
given the power to use for the national se- 
curity and defense a fund of $6,250,000 for 
recruiting, instructing, and training of offi- 
cers, engineers, and crews for American ships. 

The President granted this power and fund 
to the United States Shipping Board and au- 
thorized the establishment of the recruiting 
service, with headquarters in the United 
States customhouse, Boston, Mass., under the 
supervision of Henry Howard. 

The first school of navigation was opened 
in Cambridge, Mass., June 4, 1917, under the 
direction of the United States Shipping 
Board, and others were established on the 
Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific coasts, and the Great 
Lakes, until 43 schools were in operation. 

Men who had some experience in seaman- 
ship were to be given a short, intensive period 
of training in navigation by experienced sea 
captains, as well as teachers from scientific 
schools and universities. 

The next work to which attention was di- 
rected was the training of engineers. Schools 
were opened up and maintained in 12 en- 
gineering schools, chiefly at technical col- 
leges. 

For admission to navigation or engineering 
schools, candidates must be American citizens 
between 19 and 55 years, inclusive. 

The graduates from the navigation schools 
from June 4, 1917, to November 9, 1918, num- 
bered 3,300. 

The graduates from the engineering schools 
as marine engineers from June 4, 1917, to 
November 9, 1918, numbered 2,960. 

By the autumn of 1917 the ship-construc- 
tion program of the emergency fleet had 
reached such a stage that the Government 
authorized the United States Shipping Board 
to establish a recruiting service for young 
men who wished to enlist as sailors in the 
American merchant marine. 

To enlist in the merchant marine, a man 
had to be an American citizen between the 
ages of 18 and 35 years. It will be noticed 
that no other branch of the service—that is, 
the Navy, Army, or the Marines—during the 
World War, were as strict in the citizen 
clause. 

Deferred classification under the selective 
service regulations applied to regular mem- 
bers of merchant crews, while apprentices 
enrolled for training in the United States 
Shipping Board Recruiting Service were held 
to be not available for military service. If 
such men left the merchant marine service, 
they were liable to immediate draft. 

In December 1917 the Sea Training Bureau 
of the United States Shipping Board Re- 
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cruiting Service was ready to receive appli- 
cations from Americans willing to take a 
course which would fit them for service as 
sailors, firemen, coal passers, oilers, water 
tenders, cooks, and stewards on vessels of 
the American merchant marine. 

Applicants were enlisted for the “duration 
of the war’ and were trained on seven ships 
in Atlantic waters, four on the Pacific, one 
at New Orleans, and one at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Headquarters were established at Federal 
pier, East Boston, Mass., where the former 
Eastern Steamship Line steamers Calvin 
Austin, Governor Dingley, Governor Cobb, 
and later, the Meade were stationed. 

The thousands of men who were needed 
for this new service could be obtained only 
through the aid of recruiting stations in all 
large cities. President Louis K. Liggett, of 
the United Drug Co., came to the assistance 
of the Recruiting Service by placing 6,854 
stores of his company available as recruiting 
stations. How effective this recruiting serv- 
ice was can be shown by the rate at which 
recruits, all of whom were volunteers, were 
obtained. During the first 3 months, 7,500 
men were enlisted, while by November 8, 
1918, 3 days before the armistice, 32,014 
applicants were inducted into the service. 

The men enlisted were given a course of 
training from 6 weeks to 3 months and then 
assigned to merchant ships with regular pre- 
war seaman in the proportion of four recruits 
to six able seamen. It is a matter of record 
that 75 percent of these sailors came from 
New England, living up to the traditions of 
the men who “went down to the sea in 
ships” from the earliest New England days. 

A Sea Service Bureau was created, which 
had charge of the assignment of graduates 
of the training ships and the enlisting of 
crews for all United States Shipping Board 
vessels. This shipping agency has been con- 
tinued to the present day. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Harrington Pike, who was 
in charge of the Boston office of this service 
during the war, is still carrying on that po- 
sition. Mr. Henry Howard was director of 
the recruiting service during the war, and 
it was his capable leadership that was re- 
sponsible for the success of this service. 

Before the World War about 70 percent of 
the crews on American ships were foreign, 
but at its close nearly all crews were Amer- 
ican citizens. The records show that the 
service rendered by the merchant marine, of 
its ships that were sunk and men killed or 
disabled is sufficient to say that a large, 
well-operated merchant marine was unde- 
niably essential to bringing the war to its 
successful close. 

CLARENCE J. CORMIER, 
Member of Captain Charles Kemp 
Post, No. 4, World War Veterans of 
the United States Merchant Marine. 





Acquisition of British West Indian 
Possessions 
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Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day there was a good deal of talk to the 
effect that the United States should take 
over some of the British possessions in 
the West Indies in payment for our lend- 
ing, or leasing, defense facilities to Great 
Britain, 
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In most instances British possessions 
in the West Indies would be a liability 
instead of an asset to this country. 

The British Empire has great resources 
of rubber and tin and other raw ma- 
terials that are vitally needed by us for 
the proper defense of this country. 
Every effort should be made, and I feel 
confident will be made to secure from 
Great Britain things of value in the na- 
ture of quantities of raw materials of 
this kind. 

But any proposition involving the ac- 
quisition by this country of tropical, or 
semi-tropical islands should be carefully 
scrutinized. These islands, for the most 
part, are agricultural and depend upon 
exporting agricultural products. The 
farmers of continental United States 
raise more things than they can find a 
market for now and no good purpose 
would be served by taking over islands 
whose farm products are in competition 
with the farmers of continental United 
States. The farm problems of this Na- 
tion were seriously complicated when we 
took over the Philippine Islands as a 
result of Republican imperialism. 

For the most part, the islands of the 
British West Indies would have no value 
to us commercially and would be of use, 
so far as we are concerned, only for the 
establishment of military and naval bases. 

The problem of our cotton farmers, 
sugar farmers, sweetpotato farmers, and 
various other agricultural producers 
would be complicated a great deal by the 
incorporation of these islands into our 
national economy. 

An important consideration in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of these islands 
is that they are already overpopulated 
with natives having a very much lower 
standard of living than we do in the 
United States. We have had the experi- 
ence of the social and economic problems 
resulting from the acquisition of Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, and the Philippines, 
which experience has been very cosily and 
no permanent solution has been provided. 
Therefore, in my opinion, we should go 
very slowly about taking on new head- 
aches when we have not yet found the 
cure for existing problems resulting from 
our present island possessions. 

I herewith submit tables prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress giving certain data 
in connection with British possession in 
the West Indies, including the agricul- 
tural products of these islands: 

West Indies: Area, 12,500 square miles; 

population, 2,230,225 
BAHAMAS (AREA, 4,404 SQUARE MILES; 
POPULATION, 66,908) 


Production: 
Hemp exports. =. ..s.<.-<..- tons... 727 
SAD SUC k.kc kcnntincncoss do... 4,900 


Tomatoes are being exported in increasing 
quantities. Sponge and sisal are the main- 
stay of the colony. 

Sources: S. A. B. E., pp. 4, 42, 52; S. Y. B., 
p. 275. 

BARBADOS (AREA, 166 SQUARE MILES; 
POPULATION, 190,939) 


Production: 
Cane sugar (1937-38)___cwt_. 2, 565, 000 
Cotton (1937-38) _..._pounds.. 3, 000 
Rum (1936) ___-wine gallons_. 442, 162 


Fish, value, annual catch, about £15, 000 


Sources: S. A. B. E., pp. 4, 39, 41; S. Y. B., 
p. 276. 
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JAMAICA (AREA, 4,450 SQUARE MILES; 
POPULATION, 1,152,528) 
Production: 
Banana exports ...bunches.. 17, 601, 000 
Cocoa exports .._...-.- cwt.. 40, 700 
Cane sugar (1935-36)_.do_.. 1, 494, 000 
Sources: S. A. B. E., pp. 4, 35, 37, 39. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS (AREA, 104 SQUARE MILES; 
POPULATION, 6,750) 


Production: Principal industries, turtle 
fishing, logwood, shipbuilding, rope making. 
Sources: S. A. B. E., p. 4; S. Y. B., p. 279. 
TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS (AREA, 166 SQUARE 
MILES; POPULATION, 5,300) 
Production: Salt exports.....- tons... 50, 000 
The most important industry is salt rak- 
ing. Sponge and fiber industries are also car- 

ried on. 
Sources: 8S. A. B. E., pp. 4, 52; S. Y. B., p. 
280. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS (AREA, 714 SQUARE MILES; 
POPULATION, 139,759 (1936)) 


Production: 
Cocoa exports.._.---.-- cwt.. 2, 400 
Cane sugar (1936-37)_..-do_. 1, 223, 000 
Cotton (1937-38) ...-..- Ibs_. 1, 764, 000 


Other products (figures not given) are 
limes, lime juice, citrate of lime, lime oils, 
orange oil, coconuts, copra, and fruit. 

Sources: S. A. B. E., pp. 4, 37, 39, 41; S. Y¥. 
B., p. 282. 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO (AREA, 1,980 SQUARE 
MILES; POPULATION, 456,000) 


Production: 
Cocoa exports...-.....- cwt.. 234, 400 
Coffee exports_...------. do... 15, 600 
Cane sugar (1937-38) .--. do... 3, 085, 000 
Crude petroleum-_-_--.- tons... 2, 124, 000 
Asphalt (1935) ~-..-....- do.. 111,965 


Sources: S A. B. E., pp. 4, 37, 38, 39, 51; 
S. Y. B., p. 284. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS (ST. LUCIA, ST. VINCENT, AND 


GRENADA) (AREA, 516 SQUARE MILES; POPULA- 
TION, 212,035) 
Production: 
Banana exports --.--- bunches... 111, 000 
Gooos euports..........-.. cwt_.. 70,300 
Cane sugar partially exports 
(198 F268) 6. coc ncansd cwt_. 170,000 
Cotton partially exports (1937- 
ID nine neninconbeniindniaenal pounds... 872, 000 
Rum (1933) -~.--- proof gallons... 36, 892 


Other products (figures not found) are 
arrowroot, copra, molasses, peanuts, cassava, 
fruit, vegetables, spices, lime juice, lime oil, 
soy oil, bay rum, logwood, honey, and hides. 

Sources: S. A. B. E., pp. 4, 35, 37, 39, 41; 
8. Y. B., pp. 286-287. 





Our Plutocratic Money System Is the 
Greatest Danger Facing Our Democ- 
racy—Government Should Not Issue 
Interest-Bearing Promises To Pay Se- 
cured by the Incomes of the Many for 
the Profit of a Few 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1941 


STATEMENT BY HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
OF TEXAS, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS 





Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, January 
30, 1941, when the Ways and Means Com- 


mittee of the House was considering the 
bill to raise the debt limit to $65,000,- 
000,000, I appeared before that committee 
and testified for 1 hour in support of my 
contention that the Federal Reserve 
Banking System should accept Govern- 
ment non-interest-bearing obligations 
sufficient to finance our national-defense 
program and thereby provide the money 
necessary as it is now provided under the 
present system, except the Government 
would not have to pay interest. 
MONEY AND BONDS 


When long-term bonds are issued, it 
usually requires taxpayers to pay as 
much in interest as they pay on the prin- 
cipal by the time the bonds are liqui- 
dated. I believe it is absolutely idiotic 
for our National Government to issue 
interest-bearing obligations under pres- 
ent circumstances. Thomas A. Edison 
contended all of his life that any Gov- 
ernment that could issue a dollar bond 
that was good could issue a dollar bill 
that was just as good, and the latter 
would be easier for the taxpayers to pay 
because it provided for no interest. Gov- 
ernment bonds drawing interest are is- 
sued by the United States Treasury. 
They represent a mortgage upon all the 
property of all the people, and taxes may 
be levied upon the incomes of all the 
people to pay them. The Federal Re- 
serve Banking System, which is thought 
by many people to be owned by the Gov- 
ernment, but is owned by the private 
commercial banks, issues another form 
of Government obligation or promise to 
pay. It is noninterest bearing and is 
likewise secured by a mortgage upon all 
the property of the people and taxes may 
be levied upon their incomes to pay it. 
Although the Federal Reserve banks issue 
these obligations, the Federal Reserve 
banks are not obligated to pay them. 
Each note says on its face, “The United 
States Government promises to pay to 
bearer on demand dollars.” The 
Federal Reserve Banking System, pri- 





-vately owned, exchanges these non-in- 


terest-bearing notes for Government- 
bearing obligations and requires the 
Government to pay interest on the latter 
every year when due. You would think 
ordinarily that if one form of the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation is used to buy an- 
other form that the form so purchased 
would be canceled, but not true in this 
case. 

If the people of this Nation were all 
to become fully acquainted with the ac- 
tual facts regarding the abuse of Gov- 
ernment money and Government credit, 
they would demand and secure a change 
almost overnight. 

PEOPLE NOT GETTING JUSTICE 


Our Government is paying almost 
$4,000,000 a day as interest that should 
not be due as a matter of right. It will 
amount to almost $2,000,000,000 annually 
within the next year. When I appeared 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means I insisted that this imbecilic sys- 
tem should be ended as we embark upon 
the huge preparedness program which 
causes our debt limit to be raised to $65,- 
000,000,000. It is not an easy matter to 
be successful in a fight against such 
powerful interests, but, so far as I am 
concerned, the fight will continue until 
the people get justice in this matter. 
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GOING TO MILL ON A MULE 

Some people are determined to stand 
by any system, although wrong and op- 
pressive, because it has been built up 
over a period of years. In the moun- 
tains of one of our Eastern States a young 
man on his twenty-first birthday rode up 
to the gristmill sitting on a sack balanced 
on a mule’s back containing one-half 
bushel of corn in one end and a rock of 
comparable weight in the other end of 
the sack. The miller insisted that it 
would be a good day for him to change 
his policy and, instead of bringing the 
rock to the mill every Saturday and car- 
rying it back, that he should substitute 
corn instead and not be required to come 
to the mill except every second Saturday. 
The boy replied that he could not think 
of making the change; that his father 
had used that same rock the same way, 
and so had his grandfather before him, 
and they always had meal in the barrel at 
home. The system used by this young 
man was no more ridiculous and sense- 
less than our present monetary system. 

My testimony was as follows: 
STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, A REPRE- 

SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

TEXAS 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is 
understood that the gentleman may proceed 
without interruption until he comples his 
statement, after which questions may be 
asked by the members of the committee. 

You may proceed, Mr. PATMAN. 

Mr. Patman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I appreciate the courtesy of the committee in 
allowing me to make this statement. 

This is a bill to allow the sale of Liberty 
bonds and savings stamps to the public; to 
increase the public debt to $65,000,000,000, 
and to set the precedent of taxing Govern- 
ment securities. 

It is not the increase of the debt to $65,- 
000,000,000 that I am thinking so much about 
as it is the $130,000,000,000 really that will 
have to be paid by the American people be- 
fore the $65,000,000,000 worth of bonds are re- 
tired, judging the future by the past. This 
tax-exemption feature, I think, should be 
stricken out, and I will give you my reasons 
for it. 

We cannot consistently contend that it is 
right for a citizen who invests, say, $5,000 in 
a home and his neighbor invests $5,000 in 
Government securities, that he pay taxes to 
the local community, city, county, or State 
on his home property, and the neighbor that 
invested $5,000 in Government securities pay 
nothing in taxes. That does not seem right. 
But that is not corrected in this bill at all. 

These securities will not be subject to ad 
valorem taxes. Then, another discrimination 
is pointed out: In a State where you invest 
ycur money or have an income, you pay a 
State income tax on it. The citizen who in- 
vests in Government securities and has an 
income of a certain amount pays nothing. 
That discrimination is not removed in this 
bill, because the State will not be allowed to 
tax the income from these Government bonds. 


INCREASE IN INTEREST RATES 


So the only discrimination that is at- 
tempted to be removed is the one to permit 
the Federal Government only to levy these 
taxes, and that does not go far enough, gen- 
tlemen. It means nothing. It will only re- 
sult in a general increase in interest rates. 

And may I invite your attention to the 
fact that a study of interest rates over a 
period of 20 years enabled me to discover 
that there is a fairly constant ratio, a con- 
stant spread between the interest rate paid 
by the Government on its long-term securi- 
ties and the interest rate paid by private 
corporations and individuals for their money, 
even down to the home owner. So if you 
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increase interest rates on Government securi- 
ties you, in effect, increase interest rates ail 
down the line and you will affect the people 
many, many times more than the small 
amount that the Government will receive in 
taxes. 
FORERUNNER TO TAXATION OF STATE AND MUNIC- 
IPAL SECURITIES 

It does not appear to me to be very rea- 
sonable to levy Federal taxes only to collect it 
back. In other words, we pay more interest 
to collect it back through the tax collector. 


That does not seem like a very good theory.. 


And furthermore, the main reason I am op- 
posed to it is because it is a forerunner to 
taxing State and municipal securities. 

A vote for this is a vote to set a precedent, 
and establish a principle which is to be fol- 
lowed up later. I believe the Treasury au- 
thorities would admit, if you would ask them, 
that it is intended to be a forerunner, to 
establish a precedent. Therefore, I ask that 
that provision be stricken out. 

Now, about the sale of Liberty bonds and 
savings stamps to the people. If that is 
necessary, well and good; I am for it, because 
I am for this defense program. I am for 
everything that is necessary to prepare ade- 
quately and properly our country. But I 
want to say to you gentlemen, with all the 
earnestness I possess, that it is absolutely 
unnecessary—absolutely unnecessary. 


NEITHER BANKS’ MONEY NOR PEOPLE’S SAVINGS 
NEEDED 


We have one of the greatest banking sys- 
tems on earth, the Federal Reserve Banking 
System. That has more power, I suppose, 
than almost any banking system on earth. 
And I make this statement which I expect to 
follow up later, if I have the time, and it will 
not burden the committee too much—but I 
shall not follow it up now—that the Federal 
Reserve banks can make these loans to the 
Government without interest, without jeop- 
ardizing our financial and monetary system 
in the least for the purpose of adequately 
financing this preparedness program, and 
they will not need either the banks’ money 
or the people’s savings. 

Now, it is contemplated in this bill that 
baliyhoo campaigns will be put on all over 
the Nation; that in every one of the 3,072 
counties, quotas will be fixed, even down to 
the local communities and subdivisions of 
the county, and each little community will 
be given a quota. The people will be called 
together, and they will be led to believe that 
they are slackers, that they are unpatriotic 
unless they do what? Unless they invest 
money in savings stamps and Government 
bonds. 

Well, now, if that is necessary, all right; 
I am for it. But I do not believe, gentlemen, 
it is necessary, and it will tend to perpetuate 
a system which I think is a very bad one. 

On page 2, line 16 of the bill, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is given the power to restrict 
the transfers of these savings stamps and 
these Government bonds. Well, are you 
going to make a person hold them after he 
purchases the stamps and the bonds? Are 
you going to freeze that much credit? Will 
he not have a market for it? Will he not be 
able to sell them to his local banker or to his 
broker, or to anybody? I hope you watch that 
provision. I think there should be some 
safeguard put around it in the interest of the 
people. 

Remember this, gentlemen, that during 
the war I was not at home. I was in the 
service all during those campaigns, every one 
of them. But I was in this country, and I 
am familiar with what went on. I know 
of the pressure that was put on the people. 
And the people are patriotic. They want to 
help the country. Why, you will find thou- 
sands of people in this Nation today that will 
give their last dime, their automobile, every- 
thing they have, to help the country. Right 
now they want to do it. They are patriotic, 


and whenever you get out and make these 
speeches, such as these people will make, and 
lead the people to believe that they are 
slackers and unpatriotic and yellow and 
everything else that they are going to say, 
unless they invest in these bonds and stamps, 
people are going to go the limit, just as they 
did during the World War. But let us not 
have the awful thing happen that happened 
then, because when that war was over, these 
bonds went down to 85 and to 80. A lot of 
them sold for $80 on the hundred. Many a 
veteran put his money, $5 and $10 a month, 
into these bonds, and when the war was over, 
instead of getting $100, he got $80. And some 
of them bought bonds on the installment 
plan and had not paid their $20 on them, 
and that also was wiped out, and he even had 
to pay money on the notes that he had used 
to borrow the money, because he had been 
led to believe that although he was wearing 
@ uniform he was a slacker in disguise unless 
he put up some money. 

Let us protect these bonds, if you are going 
to issue them, whatever you do. Have a mar- 
ket for them where a person can go and get 
his money on them if he wants to. The 
banks can do it; why should not they be 
given that privilege? 

Today the open markets committee of the 
Federal Reserve banks is always on the alert, 
watching the bond market. If it goes down 
they buy some bonds. They buy some bonds 
to raise that market. Why? To help the 
banks, because the banks have about $20,- 
000,000,000 worth of Government securities. 
They have got to watch that market. Wili 
you give the same protection to these people? 
Whatever you do, gentlemen, watch that. 

I suggest an amendment that will allow 
people who purchase these stamps or these 
bonds to go to their banks, and through the 
Federal Reserve get at least 100 cents on the 
dollar, even though they have to lose a part 
or all of the interest. Protect them against 
the decline of the bond. That should be 
done. That is a safeguard that should be put 
in this biil, and I am going to offer an amend- 
ment to that effect. I offer it for your con- 
sideration so that that protection may be 
provided in this bill, that one purchasing 
these bonds or stamps can go to the bank 
and through the Federal Reserve can get at 
least the amount of money that he paid for 
these bonds or stamps. That is to protect 
him against that market decline. 

Referring to page 3, lines 18 and 19, where 
it is provided for the exchange of the stamps 
for bonds. That is to take the pennies from 
the baby’s bank and buy stamps with them. 
And when they get enough stamps they can 
convert them into a bond. Well, of course, 
if you are going to have this system, that is 
all right, and if it is absolutely necessary I 
do not object to it. 

But on page 4, in subdivision (f), you will 
find a method whereby the people can with- 
draw their postal savings and invest in these 
proposed bonds and stamps. But there is no 
method whereby they can get their money 
back after they invest in these proposed bonds 
and stamps. 

Did you know that the people have in- 
vested in postal savings $1,200,000,000 today? 
They have. That is a large sum of money. 
Now you are going to induce them, by this 
bill, by paying the interest up to date—you 
are changing the law in that way—to take 
that money and invest it in these savings 
stamps and these bonds for national defense. 

But whatever you do, gentlemen, fix it in 
this bill so that if they want their money 
back, they can get their money back and they 
will not be subject to a conspiracy, as they 
were after the World War, that caused people 
to lose the savings of a lifetime, and caused 
many of them to have debts over their heads 
which took them a generation to pay, when 
they incurred the obligation of buying Lib- 
erty bonds during the World War. 

Here is the way I believe the Federal Re- 


serve can finance this. Congress passed a law 
requiring people to turn in their gold, and 
if they do not turn in their gold they are put 
in jail. There is not only a civil penalty but 
a criminal penalty attached. People were 
compelled to turn in their goid. They turned 
it into the Treasury and the Treasury turned 
it over, for convenience, to the Federal Re- 
serve banks. Now, there is a mistaken notion 
that the Federal Reserve banks have the title 
to that gold. That is not true. But they have 
the equivalent of the title, so far as their 
business is concerned. They have what are 
known as gold certificates, which are not ne- 
gotiable; in fact, they have never been 
printed. They just gave them credit on the 
books. But they are supposed to have gold 
certificates and use these gold certificates to 
issue money. And the Federal Reserve banks 
today have about $20,000,000,000 in gold cer- 
tificates, or the equivalent of gold certificates, 
and on the basis of a 40-percent gold reserve 
behind every dollar of money there is enough 
there to raise $50,000,000,000 right, and have 
a 40-percent gold reserve. 

That is the same method that is being 
used today. I am not asking that you change 
the method. I am not asking that you 
change anything. I am asking that you 
adopt in substance everything that is being 
done today but just convert it into use by the 
Government without the payment of interest. 

Today the 12 Federal Reserve banks own 
about two and one-half billion dollars in 
Government bonds, Government securities, 
that draw interest. How did they acquire 
those bonds? They created the two and one- 
half -billion dollars to buy the bonds. In 
cther words, they exchanged Federal Reserve 
notes, which are also Government obligations, 
but noninterest bearing for other Govern- 
ment obligations which are interest bearing. 
They take those and put them in their lock 
boxes and charge the Government interest. 


EXACT PLAN 


The only difference that I propose is that 
the Federal Reserve System would purchase 
non-interest-bearing Government securities 
instead of interest-bearing Government se- 
curities sufficient for the purpose of financ- 
ing this preparedness program. 


TWENTY DOLLARS PER CAPITA FOR INTEREST ON 
NATIONAL DEBT 


In conclusion, gentlemen—and let me say 
that I appreciate this opportunity of pro- 
ceeding without interruption, and then I 
shall be very glad to yield to any member of 
the committee for any questions he may 
desire to ask me—this interest matter is a 
big thing. It amounts now to $4,000,000 a 
day on the national debt. That is a large 
sum, $4,000,000 a day in interest. Up until 
25 years ago, the question of paying interest 
was of little or no concern to the people or to 
this Government, because the national debt 
was small, very small. Up until 1917 the 
Government never paid over $25,000,000 a year 
interest except for 3 years during the War 
between the States, when it got up to about 
$130,000,000 in 1 year. So interest had never 
been a problem to this Government until 
1917. Since 1917 we have been paying a large 
amount in interest; $600,000,000; $700,000,- 
000; $1,000,000,000, and now it is more than 
it has ever been in history, and before the 
end of this year, if this preparedness program 
goes on and these bonds are issued as con- 
templated, the interest burden is going to be 
$20 per capita per year in the United States 
on the national debt alone. Just the in- 
terest, my friends, just the interest. That 
is $100 for every family of 5—just interest 
on the national debt. 

INTEREST SHOULD NOT BE PROMISED ON GOVERN- 
MENT OBLIGATIONS 

So let us ask ourselves this question. Is it 
necessary for us to pay that interest? If it is, 
pay it. But if it is not, we can render this 
Government the greatest service that has 
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ever been rendered, and to the people, if we 
will gradually and eventually establish a 
policy—not quickly, but gradually; not 
hurriedly, but gradually; and eventually 
establish a policy that will lead us back to 
where the Government will not pay for the 
use of its own credit. I say that it is wrong. 

Now, I shall be glad to yield to anyone who 
desires to ask me a question. 

Mr. BorHNE. One or two questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I believe, Mr. PatmAn, you said a moment 
ago that taxation of Federal securities as pro- 
posed in this bill would do only one thing, 
and that is increase interest rates. 

Mr. Parman. Generally; yes, sir. 

Mr. BoEHNE. You were here yesterday and 
heard the Treasury statement that in their 
opinion, in spite of a possible increase in 
interest rates, they have estimated that it 
would net the Federal Government about 
$20,000,000 to $100,000,000. Have you any 
figures to prove your statement? 

Mr. PatMaNn. Well, certainly it will cost the 
Government that much or more. Now, here 
is where they have a good talking point on 
this. They can go to the fellow that does not 
have much income, but has a little money, 
and say, “If you buy Government securities, 
you will not have to pay any income tax, be- 
cause your total income is not sufficient to 
require it.” 

But it is the big corporation and the people 
with lots of money, their income taxes are so 
high that they will probably not be justified 
in buying these bonds because the taxes 
would be so high. But that will help them 
in the distribution of the bonds out among 
the little fellows: That is how they can use 
that good argument. 

Mr. BorHne. But the Treasury Depart- 
ment must have done some figuring in order 
to arrive at that particular, that specific 
amount. 

Mr. PaTMAN. Certainly they did; yes, sir. 

Mr. BoEHNE. Now, you stated that you 
had an amendment. Do you have it in form 
ready for us to consider it? 

Mr. PatmMan.I do not have it in legal 
form, and I suggest to the committee that 
if the committee does not adopt such an 
amendment, I expect to offer such an amend- 
ment on the floor. 

Mr. BorEHNE. I would like to see the 
amendment in legal form that would do ex- 
actly what you suggest. 

Mr. Parman. Would you mind asking your 
counsel to cooperate with me in preparing 
such an amendment? If so, I should be very 
glad to try to get up such an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. We would have no objec- 
ticn to that. 

Mr. Patman. That is fine. 
to work with them on it. 

Mr. HILL. You say you are opposed to the 
taxation of Government bonds and securi- 
ties? 

Mr. PatTMANn. Well, I do not want Govern- 
ment bonds issued. That is, Government 
bonds that are interest bearing. That is 
the main reason. 

Mr. Hitt. Are you opposed to taxing them 
if they are issued? 

Mr. Patman. If the public is benefited by 
taxing them, I would be in favor of it. But 
this particular bill would not be in the pub- 
lic interest, the way I view it. 

Mr. Hi.u. They are property, the same as 
any other property, and are protected by the 
Government. 

Mr. PaATMAN. Yes; but, you see, the Govern- 
ment gets its taxes when it sells the bonds, 
because it gets such a reduced interest 1ate. 
That has a tendency to reduce interest rates 
generally, and the people are helped many 
times more than that amount. 

Mr. Hitz. I believe you said that the in- 
come from the Government bonds was very 
small. What was the point that you were 
making on that? 


I shall be glad 


Mr. Patrman. It is paying more out for the 
purpose of bringing it back through the tax 
collector, and I do not see much to be gained 
by that. 

Mr. Hix. In your opinion, who purchased 
most of these bonds, the Liberty bonds, at 
about 80 percent of their value? 

Mr. PatmaNn. Well, I know at least two or 
three of the big banks that sent agents out 
all over the Nation and just gobbled them up 
like a gocse eating shelled corn. 

Mr. Hitt. And they were the ones who 
urged the people to purchase these bonds? 

Mr. PatmMaNn. That is right. 

Mr. Disney. Mr. PaTMaNn, does the same 
argument go as to municipal and State se- 
curities, if that question should be raised 
later, as suggested by the Treasury yesterday? 

TAXED WHERE OWNERS RESIDE 

Mr. Patman. Yes. I would not be in favor 
of taxing municipal and State securities. 
And I will tell you another dangerous path 
you are leading to. You see, this is leading 
to the eventual taxation of all these securi- 
ties. Who owns these securities? Once I 
spent considerable time finding out, working 
with the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the F. D. I. C., and other 
agencies. And I discovered that most of these 
bonds are held in three or four cities. And 
if you are going to tax them, you are going to 
tax them where the owner resides. And I can 
see in the future that if you extend this tax- 
ing of securities that are tiow nontaxable, 
the city of New York, for instance, could levy 
a tax sufficient to support its city,. county, 
and State government on these bonds that 
are now nontaxable, and that would cause all 
the rest of the people all over the Nation to 
pay the taxes of that city, county, and State. 

Of course, I know that New York is not 
asking that, and I am just giving it as an 
illustration of what can happen. New York 
is not responsible for the fact that they are 
held there. But it just happens to be that 
way. They are all he'd in a few cities. And 
if you are going to tax the bonds of all 
political subdivisions, cities, counties, and 
States from all over the Nation you are go- 
ing to make the people all over the Nation 
pay the increased load to benefit certain 
favored and fortunate areas. And it is a 
very dangerous thing. 

Mr. Disney. Your suggestion would con- 
fer the circulation privilege on the baby 
bonds? 

Mr, PatTmaNn. Not the circulation privilege 
exactly. Of course, it would be tantamount 
to that, I suspect. This bill specifically pro- 
hibits that. 

Mr. Disney. Do you think that would be a 
good thing for them, to have substantially 
the circulation privilege? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Disney. To use it as money? 

Mr. PatMaNn. Yes; because if you get all 
this money in, it will go to places that are 
favored through the expenditure of large 
sums of money. It will not necessarily go 
back to the areas from which it is drawn. 
And if you freeze that money you might 
cause some communities, some citics, and 
States to suffer that otherwise would not 
suffer. 

Mr. Disney. Would you not get into the 
midst of a tremendous inflaticn that way? 

Mr. PatmMaNn. I do not think so. But if 
there is any danger of that, put safeguards 
around it, such as doubling the reserve re- 
quirements of banks, raising taxes. You can 
stop inflation if you want to. Mr. Eccles 
demonstrated that to his sorrow and to the 
sorrow of this Nation in 1936 and 1937. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. PATMAN, you Said you 
were opposed to the Government issuing 
bonds that are interest-bearing. What is the 
plan you favor of meeting Government obli- 
gations in excess of the current revenue? 

Mr. PaTMAN. I would like for the Federal 
Reserve to use the Government’s credit 
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through non-interest-bearing obligations ine 
stead of interest-bearing obligations. 

Mr. Ropertson. I just want to get clear 
what your plan is. By non-interest-bearing 
obligations you really mean printing-press 
money, do you not? Let us get down to 
plain terms. 

Mr. ParmMan. If the money we have today 
is printing-press money, it would be exactly 
the same. 

Mr. RoBertson. I just want to see if we 
understand each other. It is the same kind 
of money that you recommended in the bill 
that you introduced for the payment of the 
soldiers’ bonus, printed money? 

Mr. Patman. No; it is different. I have a 
better plan now. 

Mr. Ropertson. You have a better plan 
now? 

Mr. Parman. I have the bankers’ plan, 
using the same money that the bankers use, 
without the change of dotting an “i” or 
crossing a “t.” 

Mr. RoBERTSON. But it would be the issu- 
ance of money instead of Government secu- 
rities? 

Mr. Patman. Well, it would be using the 
same method, the same money, the same 
credit, the same agency, the same every- 
thing—the same Government credit that is 
now used. 

Mr. Rosertson. What is generally referred 
to as “printing-press money,” is that right? 

Mr. Parman. Well, that is a slogan that is 
used when you attempt to make any change 
of the monetary system. They say it is 
printing-press money. It is a good siogan to 
use, but, of course, it is kind of worn out now. 

Mr. RosBerTson. If you refer to a Reserve 
Board plan, people might not understand 
that; but they do understand what you mean 
by printing-press money. 

Mr. Parman. But I do not agree that that is 
what is commonly referred to as printing- 
press money. I deny that. 

Mr. Rosertson. That is all. 

Mr. JENKINS. What is your idea of what 
printing-press money is? 

Mr. Patman. What is commonly called and 
generally referred to as printing-press money 
is money printed without reference to any 
backing or security, such as Germany issued 
after the World War, when they printed bales 
and tons and tons of money, without refer- 
ence to any idea of ever paying it off or hav- 
ing any security back of it at all, ruining the 
monetary system. That is generally referred 
to as printing-press money; such as France 
used one time. 

Mr. GEaRHART. Mr. PaTMAN, you have in- 
dicated that there is enough gold under the 
control of the Federal Reserve Board to jus- 
tify the issuance of $50,000,000,600 at 40- 
cents-on-the-dollar security. 

Mr. PatMan, Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEARHART. Do you advocate the issu- 
ance of $50,000,000,000 worth of securities? 

Mr. Patman. No; not right off. I would 
commence a policy that will eventually do 
that, but I would do it gradually. But it 
would lead to doing it eventually. In other 
words, I would not go so fast that I could 
not back up, if something else should enter 
into it that might disturb things—some out- 
side factor. But generally, if we were start- 
ing over, if we were starting this country 
over, I would say that we. should not issue 
interest-bearing securities at all. We should 
issue non-interest-bearing securities. And 
let me give you a good illustration of that, 
if I may. 

Mr. GeEaRHART. Non-interest-bearing 
curities are nothing but money. 

Mr. PaTMAN. It is another Government ob- 
ligation. They are both promises to pay. 
But may I give you the illustration I was 
about to give you? 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes. 

Mr. Patman. Down here at Fifteenth and 
Pennsylvania Avenue the Treasury Building 
is located and they issue their United States 


se- 
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Government securities that provide for an 
interest rate. Over on Twentieth and Con- 
stitution Avenue—only a few blocks away— 
there is another building, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank Board Building; they cause to 
be issued the same kind of a promise to pay 
upon the same Government, the same secur- 
ity, the same kind of a mortgage and every- 
thing, but it is non-interest-bearing. That 
agency over there on Constitution Avenue 
has already taken $2,500,000,000 worth of its 
kind of obligations that draw no interest, and 
has exchanged them for interest-bearing ob- 
ligations, and have put them in their vaults 
over there; maybe not all of them are right 
there, but it is the same as right there. The 
Government pays interest on those obliga- 
tions every year. 

In other words, we let a concern that is 
privately owned take our non-interest-bear- 
ing obligations and trade them for interest- 
bearing obligations and collect interest from 
us. Why does not the Government do that? 
Why cannot the Government use its credit 
that way instead of going through somebody 
else and paying tribute to them? If anybody 
can explain that that is reasonable and right, 
I would like to know how. I cannot, and I 
have studied this thing 25 years. I have 
talked to people ali over the Nation, and if 
there is any sense or logic or reason to that 
kind of a system, I would like to know what 
it is. There is just no sense to it, gentlemen, 

The thing to do when we are embarking on 
&@ program that involves $65,000,000,000 is cer- 
tainly to stop, look, and listen before we con- 
tinue <. do that. 

Mr. GrarHarT. When we issue interest- 
bearing securities, those securities are sold to 
the public and the money that the Govern- 
ment gets comes out of the $5,500,000,000 or 
$6,000,000,000 worth of currency that is al- 
ready in the market, that the Government 
has already issued. 

Mr. Patman. Theoretically that is true, but 
in practice it is not. 

Mr. GearHartT. If that is enough money to 
have in circulation to supply all of the inter- 
est-bearing security demands in the money 
market, what would happen to the money 
market if you had, in addition to that $5,500,- 
000,000 or $6,000,000,000 worth of currency of 
different kinds, $10,000,000,000 or $15,000,000,- 
000 more by issuing currency on a 40 percent 
basis against gold? 

Mr. Patman. In effect it would not be 
issued, because you only have outstanding 
what the people demand and require for 
their use, and exchange, from hand to hand, 
in goods and services. So in effect it would 
not be issued. 

Now, there was at one time a good reason 
for issuing interest-bearing securities—a 
good, logical reason. That reason was that 
if the Government issued interest-bearing se- 
curities, if Congress got too extravagant and 
caused a good many of them to be issued, 
and the people would not buy them, they 
would go down, and that would stop the 
extravagance of Congress. That was an ap- 
pealing reason. But that reason does not ex- 
ist now, gentlemen, because the banks can 
take their bonds and put them up and get 
100 cents on the dollar for them. So there 
is a floor on the price of those bonds. So 
that reason does not exist. 

The Comptroller of the Currency gives a 
bank credit for 100 cents on the dollar, in 
their statements, for these Government 
bonds, although they are below par. They 
have a floor on the price. So that good 
reason that use to exist for the issuance of 
interest-bearing obligations does not exist 
now at all, and therefore we should seriously 
consider whether or not we should continue 
this policy. 

Mr. GEARHART. This is a thought that I 
cannot get out of my mind. We are getting 
along with $5,500,000,000 or $6,000,000,000 of 
currency now, of different kinds. Now, you 
issue a lot more money, even though it is 


secured by gold, and you are going to have 
too much money on the market. 

Mr. Patman. Let me give a better illus- 
tration than I gave. In the last 2 or 3 years, 
we have issued about $20,000,000,000 more, 
have we not? They are Federal Reserve 
notes. They were not actually put out in 
circulation because there was no demand 
for them. We only need about $6,000,000,000 
or $7,000,000,000 of money in circulation ail 
the time. If you put out any more than 
that, it would drift right back to your local 
bank, into your Federal Reserve, and back 
into the deposit vaults; and it will stay out 
of circulation. 

Recently the circulation has gone up be- 
cause of these-slot machines and because of 
the many different ways of using coin money. 
You have noticed the big increase in the use 
of minor coin. There are so many machines 
now that use money, they demand more of 
these minor coins, and that is the reason 
that circulation has increased. But not a 
dime will be issued, put in circulation, unless 
there is a demand from the people for it. If 
there is any attempt to force it out, it would 
go right back into the banks. 

Mr. McKeocuH. At the present time, Mr. 
Patman, there are outstanding approximately 
$45,000,000,000 of Federal obligations. That 
is the total funded debt, and all of it bears 
interest. Some of it is callable within the 
next 5 years and some of it is not callable 
until 1960. But taking your plan, from a 
practical standpoint, and attempting to put 
it into execution, what process would the 
Government have to employ to make those 
that are now the holders of interest-bearing 
securities accept a non-interest-bearing se- 
curity issued on the credit of thé Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Parman. I would not think of doing it 
so quickly as that and so drastically. I 
would wait until they were due and pay them 
in Federal Reserve notes or similar credit. 
I would let everything go on just as it is. I 
would just adopt the policy now for the 
future that will eventually lead to that. I 
think that would be disturbing, very dis- 
turbing. 

Mr. McKeocH. Well, according to the testi- 
mony yesterday, as I recall the figures, by 
June 30, 1942, it is estimated that the deficit 
will be $15,000,000,000, and I think it was 
also indicated that some $5,000,000,000 in 
addition to that was subject to refinancing 
or subject to call in that same period, or 
approximately $20,000,000,000 in the next 18 
months that the Government has to finance. 
Putting your plan into execution, beginning 
tomorrow morning, it would require on an 
average approximately $1,000,000,000 a month 
for the next 18 months of issuance of non- 
interest-bearing cecurities. They would be, 
of course, an evidence of debt by the Govern- 
ment to whoever might obtain that evidence 
of debt. Would not that have, in your judg- 
ment, a great momentum toward inflation 
by reason of putting that added $18,000,- 
000,000 into the channels of trade and activ- 
ity in this country? 

Mr. Parman. Not any more so, probably, 
than under the system we have been using. 
Under the system we have been using, the 
banks will buy the bonds. They just create 
the money to do it. They just create it; and 
I mean create it. There is no dispute about 
that. Every informed person admits that the 
money is created. 

Mr. McKeocH. Except that most of it is 
done by check and in this plan it would be 
done actually by currency. 

Mr. Parman. No. It would not be done by 
currency, either. It would be exactly what 
we have today; no change at all, not a bit of 
change. And they do that with the knowledge 
that if they need money, they can go to the 
Federal Reserve banks and get it. They can 
always get enough non-interest-bearing Gov- 
ernment obligations to pay off any calls that 
they have. That is our present system. 
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I would have plenty of safeguards around 
this. I would give some board the power to 
change the Reserve requirements and every- 
thing else so as to prevent any undue in- 
flation. But at this time, gentlemen, when 
we have 8,000,000 people unemployed and we 
have low farm prices, and things like that, it 
is a little bit too early to talk about inflation. 
I think Mr. Eccles made a very serious mistake 
in 1936. He had been saying all the time 
that if we had paid out as much money as 
the veterans would be paid, it would cause 
inflation, it would ruin our financial system. 
He had been saying that in effect, and when 
that money was paid out, he d‘d a very seri- 
ous thing. We gave him the power to do it. 
I am sorry we did, but we did. He doubled 
the Reserve requirements of the banks, and 
in effect plowed under or destroyed #3,000,- 
000,000 in money and that put our country 
into a tailspin. We had the panic of 1937 by 
reason of it, and we have not fully recovered 
yet. 

If you can control any threatened inflation 
as well as Mr. Eccles controlled it, I think 
that is a pretty good example for you to use 
in the future, although it was a disastrous 
one for us in 1937. But it shows positively 
it can be controlled. We can place safeguards 
around this and control it. 

Mr. KNnuTsON. Mr. Patman, we will assume 
that A invests $100,000 in non-interest-bear- 
ing Government securities. Would he not 
lose the use of that money? 

Mr. PatMan. Yes; but he is not going to do 
that. 

Mr. KNuTson. Why not? 

Mr. Patman. This is money that you might 
say is paid into circulation. You do not 
expect to receive interest on what you are 
paid. You only expect to receive interest on 
that money that you lend. This will be paid 
into circulation and not ioaned into circula- 
tion. 

Mr. Knutson. If I buy $100,000 of Govern- 
ment bonds I am loaning the Government 
$100,000, am I not? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Yes. you are, in a way. 

Mr. Knutson. I no longer have it. 

Mr. Patman. That is right. 

Mr. Knutson. The Government has it; I 
have loaned it to the Government. 

Mr. Patman. You have passed it on; yes. 

Mr. Knutson. And you would not pay me 
for the use of that $100,000? 

Mr. Patman. I would, if I borrowed it from 
you. And if the Government borrowed it I 
would pay it, just like the bonds outstanding, 
because the Government should carry out its 
promise to pay. But I would not do it that 
way. Instead of borrowing it from you, I 
would have the Federal Reserve System issue 
the $100,000, just like they issue it to the 
banks exactly. The question is whether you 
are going to do it through the commercial 
banks or whether you are going to use the 
Government’s credit. 

Mr. Knutson. Would you give this paper 
the same privileges that ordinary currency 
has? 

Mr. Patman. It would not actually be 
printed, Mr. Knutson; it would be just as it 
is today. There is no change proposed from 
the system that we have today; none at all. 
We would still have no more money in cir- 
culation because, if you put out more, then 
the people who get it go to the local bank 
and turn the money in, and then it is re- 
turned to the Federal Reserve bank and then 
into the vaults, just as it is done today. 

Mr. Knutson. Suppose the American peo- 
ple are called upon to turn over to the Fed- 
eral Government $%50,000,000,000 before this 
wave of hysteria subsides. The people no 
longer have the use of that money or the 
control of that money; it has passed over to 
the Government. What would the Govern- 
ment put out in place of it? 

Mr. PatmMan. Of course, the Government 
can put out bonds in place of it. 

Mr. Knutson. Who would get the bonds? 
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Mr. Parman. The people who let the Gov- 
ernment have the money. 

Mr. Knutson. And if those bonds did not 
pay anything—— 

Mr. Patman. The people would not buy 
them. 

Mr. Knutson. Would not that be con- 
scription of wealth? 

Mr. Patman. No; it would not be conscrip- 
tion of wealth; I do not believe it would. 
I do not think the question of the conscrip- 
tion of wealth enters into it at all. We are 
going to increase the Government obliga- 
tions here, regardless of how we do it, exactly 
in the same amount. If one is inflation, the 
other is inflation. 

This way, taking $65,000,000,000, if you pay 
4 percent—and that is now being advocated; 
the people now, some of them, are wanting 
us to pay 4-percent interest—but if you pay 
4 percent each year on that $65,000,000,000, in 
25 years you will have paid the amount of 
$65,000,000,000. It is being reduced each 
year. But if you pay 4-percent interest on 
the $65,000,000,000, at the end of 25 years 
you still have your $65,000,000,000 debt. 
That is the reason I say this is a $130,000,- 
000,000 bill. 

Mr. Knutson. Suppose $1,000 of my money 
went to the Government, what would I get 
under your plan in return? 

Mr. PatMan. You would not be asked to 
put up your money at all. 

Mr. Knutson. That certainly would be a 
fine way to do it. 

Mr. PatMaNn. Certainly it would be. That 
is what I think. 

Mr. Knutson. That has an appeal to me 
as a way of the Government raising money. 

Mr. Patman. Do not overlook this fact: 
You would have to pay taxes to pay that 
money back. But you would not have to pay 
twice as much. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why would we have to pay 
taxes? 

Mr. PATMAN. You would have to pay it back. 
You could not just get the money and spend 
it and have a good time and not pay it back. 
You know, pay day comes. It will always 
come, regardless of whose plan is used. 

Mr. KNuTsON. I am afraid this thing looks 
like a revolving squirrel’s cage to me 

Mr. PaTMAN. I wish you would show me 
where it is bad. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. Disney. Is this a correct statement of 
your plan? You would have the Federal Re- 
serve banks issue the securities. 

Mr. PATMAN. Noninterest bearing; yes. 

Mr. Disney. Noninterest bearing? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Disney. To pay for the defense pro- 
gram? 

Mr. PatTMAN. That is right. Then if it got 
too big, levy higher taxes, retire more of them 
each year. There are lots of ways you can 
control it. 

Mr. Disney. You have made some reference 
to Mr. Eccles and his activities. What obser- 
vation do you have to make on these recent 
suggestions of Mr. Eccles? 

Mr. PaTMAN. They would be fine if you had 
a board that was working in the interest of 
the people. But, you see, that board is only 
watching the bond market. If the bond 
market begins to go down, they go into 
action. But otherwise they do not seem to be 
interested. 

I want a board that is not paid by the 
banks. That board is paid by the private 
bankers. They have been looking after the 
interests of the private bankers. If there 
were a board under obligation to the people, 
with no obligation to the banks, I would be 
willing to give them every power that they 
are asking and more. ButI am not willing to 
give that board that power, because they have 
abused their power in the past. Probably 
some of the members are all right, but not 
the Board 

The Federal Reserve Board has caused three 
panics in this country—in 1920, in 1929, and 


in 1937. And three panics are too many for 
any board, and one panic is too many for 
any chairman. So I am not willing to give 
this Board any additional power, because we 
have already tried them and they have abused 
that power. 

Mr. Disney. One other question. Give us 
the exact procedure you would adopt if you 
had the authority to do it. What would be 
your procedure under your plan of issuing 
non-interest-bearing bonds, Mr. PATMAN? 

Mr. Patman. I would have the Federal Re- 
serve banks—of course, there are 12 of them, 
and they would have to take the bonds in 
proportion. That could be worked out. That 
is a detail. But they could give the Govern- 
ment credit on their books for the amount 
of non-interest-bearing bonds that would be 
delivered to them. Then the Government 
could check on those accounts through any 
bank in this Nation. 

Mr. Disney. And pay those bonds off by 
ordinary taxation? 

Mr. PAtman. No; pay the debts. The bonds 
would still be due, which would have to be 
paid through ordinary taxation. 

Mr. CrowTHER. Do I understand, Mr. Pat- 
MAN, that the Federal Reserve Board—and by 
the way, I do not know whether my people 
are different from any other people in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, but every- 
where I go, 75 or 80 men out of 100 to whom 
I talk are firmly of the impression that the 
Federal Reserve banks belong to the United 
States. I think 75 or 80 percent out of 100 
at home believe that. 

Mr. Patman. I think that prevails all over 
the Nation. 

Mr. CrowTHER. Do you mean to tell me 
that the’ Federal Reserve Board down here 
can buy interest-bearing bonds and then pay 
for them with non-interest-bearing securities 
that only cost them 30 cents a thousand for 
printing? 

Mr. PatmaNn. They certainly can and have 
done it to the extent of $2,500,000,000, and 
they can do it to the extent of $50,000,000,000, 
if they want to. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I have been a hard-shell 
conservative on that subject for years, but 
there certainly looks to be something cock- 
eyed in that to me. 

Mr. Patman. There is something else that 
is cockeyed. You know that the Open Mar- 
kets Committee, that actually conducts their 
operations, is composed of seven members of 
the Board and five of the private bankers, of 
the largest private bankers in the country. 
That Board, composed of five of the largest 
private bankers and seven of the members, 
are the ones that perform this operation we 
are talking about, using the Government's 
credit principally and using it free. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Could we say to these people 
who believe that the Federal Reserve banks 
are Federal institutions, that, as they are 
under the control of the Federal Reserve 
Board—or are they—that they are in a sense 
Government institutions? 

Mr. PaTMAN. No; they are not, in any sense. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I was just asking the ques- 
tion for information. 

Mr. PatMAN. They are even in a separate 
building. They wanted to get away from the 
Treasury. They did not want to be associated 
with any Government institution at all. 
They have gone off, and the Government does 
not own a penny of stock, not a penny of 
stock, in it. It is all owned by the private 
banks. 

Now, remember this, Dr. Crowther, that 
they only own $136,000,000 of stock. Now, 
$136,000,000 is a lot of money to me, but it is 
nothing compared to the amount of business 
that they do. With that $136,000,000 they 
have claimed the privilege of buying $20,000,- 
000,000 in gold, under the fictitious way that 
they have of handling it, and they have cre- 
ated $2,500,000,000 to buy Government 
bonds. They have created over $5,000,000,000 
that they have paid out into circulation— 
money that is used every day—on that little 
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$136,000,000. It is just a round-about way of 
using the Government credit for nothing. 

Mr. CrowTHER. When the national banks 
used to issue their own notes, on what basis 
was that done? Was it something similar 
to this? 

Mr. Patman. They had national bank cur- 
rency, using the old consols, They were 
drawing 2 percent interest. They would put 
the bonds up, as for instance you wanted to 
start a benk and you wanted $1,000,000, you 
would buy $1,000,000 worth of these bonds 
and you would put them up with the Treas- 
ury and get a million dollars in new money. 
And you would have your bank’s name 
printed on it. You would put that money in 
as your capital stock to start off with. Then 
you would pay them into circulation as it was 
necessary to pay them into circulation. 

Mr. CrowTHEer. And what did they pay for 
that privilege? 

Mr. Parman. They did not pay for it. They 
got paid for it. The bank 2 percent interest. 
And that is very much like the system we 
are under now, just under a different plan. 

Mr. CRowTHER. We did away with that. 

Mr. PatMaNn. We did away with that, but 
we are using another system that is just as 
bad. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Patman, I want to 
understand your position here. I do not 
want to get into any argument about it, but 
I am very much interested in your observa- 
tions. As I understand you, your proposal is 
that the Federal Reserve System would be 
called upon to issue $16,000,000,000, or up to 
that amount, and let the Government use it 
in its national-defense program. Thereby 
the Government will not have to pay any 
interest. 

Mr. Patman. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. Now, if that be sound—and 
I do not question it at all—the Government 
now has interest-bearing obligations in an 
amount of $49,000,000,000 or nearly $50,000,- 
000,000. And they are trying to augment 
that further for national-defense purposes. 
Why would it not be sound economy for the 
Government to call on the Federal Reserve 
System to issue enough additional Federal 
Reserve notes to retire these $48,000,000,000 
and stop paying interest on that, as fast as 
the Government can call them in, or as fast 
as the obligations mature? 

Mr. Patman. I would do that gradually, if 
it did not upset things. I would kind of 
feel my way. If it looked as though it was 
too much to do, I would not do it. I would 
use some safeguards to put around it. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say you would feel 
your way. Then you do not believe your 
theory is sound? 

Mr. PatMaNn. Yes; it is sound. 

The CHatrMAN. Then why do you say you 
would feel your way? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Well, if you put out $20,- 
000,000,000 

The CHarmrRMAN. The impression I get is 
that you are not absolutely confident in the 
soundness of your plan, if you say you have 
to feel your way to put it into effect. 

Mr. Patman. There is no lack of confidence, 
my dear sir. 

The CHarrman. Then why do you say you 
would feel your way about it? 

Mr. Patman. There is no lack of confidence 
at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not want to argue 
about it. I merely want you to explain just 
what you mean. Why do you have to feel 
your way about it, if you do not lack confi- 
dence in the soundness of your plan? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Because, you take the defense 
program, There is $16,000,000,000 that is 
necessary. We do not have anything that we 
have done in the past to govern us on that, 
Regardless of that, if the money is going to be 
issued, it is issued one way or another. It is 
issued either through the commercial banks 
or some other way. Still, it is issued. The 
credit is there. And if it would cause infla- 


tion for the Government to issue it, then it 
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will cause inflation for you to issue it in any 
other way. Either method would cause us to 
feel out and watch out for unexpected dis- 
turbing factors. 

The CHarrMAN. I am just trying to get an 
understanding of what your plan is. I want 
to find out whether it is sound and whether 
it is to the interest of the Government. We 
want to do anything if it is in the interest 
of the Government, if it is sound and equi- 
table and honest. In your opinion, it would 
be sound not only to issue these $16,000,- 
000,000 in lieu of borrowing it, and turn the 
money over to the Government to pay for this 
national-defense program, but by doing it 
gradually, you say we could also issue suf- 
ficient Federal Reserve notes, to take up the 
$49,000,000,000 on which the Government is 
paying interest now, and thereby pay no 
further interest? 

Mr. Patman. That is right, exactly. And it 
will be easier for the Government, because 
every time you make a payment, it is a pay- 
ment on the principal and not on the interest. 
Now, when you make a payment, it is on the 
interest and not on the principal. 

The Cuarrman, Are there any further ques- 
tions? 

We thank you, Mr. PaTMan. 

Mr. Parman. Thank you very kindly, 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a lot of truth in the homely old maxim 
that “them that has—gits.” This is 
especially true in the present national- 
defense boom that has been reflected in 
many communities already blessed with 
a lion’s share of the fruits of business 
and industry. 

In the Twenty-third Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania we have several 
communities that have many vacant fac- 
tories and buildings that with a mini- 
mum of renovation could be utilized for 
many purposes incident to the national- 
defense program. In addition, being 
strategically located in the mountains of 
central Pennsylvania, the counties of 
Blair, Centre, and Clearfield are ideal 
sites for the expansion of national-de- 
fense industries and the decentralization 
of many of these important industries in 
the interest of safety. 

From an employment standpoint, we 
have a surplus of skilled workers whose 
need for rehabilitation as a result of the 
depression has never been wholly accom- 
plished. These ambitious and capable 
American citizens are in the most cases 
home owners and taxpayers and are, 
from the standpoint of true American- 
ism, “the salt of the earth.” 

The problem faced by many of these 
communities is well illustrated by the 


graphic account of the conditions faced 
in Clearfield County, Pa., and so ably 
described in an open letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, appearing in 
the February 6 issue of the Clearfield 
Progress, published at Clearfield, Pa. 
For the information of my colleagues I 
insert herewith the open letter to the 
President: 


[From the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1941] 
Dear MISTER PRESIDENT: WHat CAN WE Do?— 
CouNnTy EMPLOYABLES WEARY OF RELIEF, 
Want DEFENSE WorK 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We have been reading 
in the papers of the great defense program 
that has been inaugurated, of the Govern- 
ment building tremendous plants and plant 
extensions and homes for workers, of the 
scarcity of men in various trades and voca- 
tions, of employment mushrooming, of busi- 
ness and industrial production charts touch- 
ing new high points. 

We Frow that all this prosperity we read 
about /s a bit artificial and a result of Gov- 
ernment spending, Mr. President, but we 
confess it sounds good, anyway. 

As we write there is a story staring us in 
the face from Farrell, Pa., telling how the 
Government is building a new $100,000 fac- 
tory to make castings and machine parts 
for the defense program. Every day we read 
three or four similar stories from Pennsyl- 
vania towns and cities and realize it must 
make their people feel mighty good because 
it means extra jobs and better business for 
them. 

Every day, too, we read about the new 
houses the Government is going to build 
for defense workers—11,000 for Philadelphia, 
200 for Titusville, 250 for Williamsport, 500 
for Erie, etc. 

Then there was that announcement by 
Senator Jim Davis a couple of days ago: 
Pennsylvania received $1,000,000,000 in de- 
fense orders and building contracts in 7 
months, July 1 to December 31, 1940. 

A billion dollars for Pennsylvania, even in 
these days of big figures, Mr. President, looks 
good to those of us in the Keystone State. 
On the face of the news stories it seems like 
the whole of the Commonwealth's industrial 
and man power is being called upon to help 
make America strong. 

It seems that way, Mr. President, until we 
start making a survey at home. 

We look at Clearfield and then must ask: 

“What can we do?” 


What can we do, that is, besides send our 
boys to Camp Shelby and Indiantown Gap 
and Fort Belvoir and Camp Maxwell and 
the Hawaiian Islands? We are proud to do 
that, Mr. President, but we want to do more. 

We want to do our share in the industrial- 
defense program. While your Government 
bulletins tell of worker shortages, here in 
Clearfield County we seem to have almost as 
many on relief as beforé the defense program 
was started, many are drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation insurance, and there are 
hundreds of young men whose fingers are just 
itching to be put to useful work. 

Let’s glance at the record to date: 

Pennsylvania has received a billion dollars 
worth of defense business; probably more 
than that by this time, but let’s call it a bil- 
lion. 

What has Clearfield received? 

So far as we can learn from your Own an- 
nouncements, the Airplane and Marine Di- 
rection Finder Corporation was awarded a 
$29,000 contract, and $13,647 was appropriated 
for school-board sponsored defense industry 
courses at the Clearfield Aviation Institute. 

That, roughly, Mr. President, seems to be 
Clearfield’s share to date. Out of a billion 
dollars’ worth of defense funds, we get 
$42,000. 





That means Clearfield’s share of the Penn- 
sylvania business to date is about 0.000042 
percent. 

Clearfield’s share—forty-two one hundred- 
thousandths of 1 percent. 

Let’s try to forget that for a moment, Mr. 
President, and consider this: 

It doesn’t seem right, or even good busi- 
ness, to give all the defense orders to those 
who already have more than they can do, 
and to build new plants and pay for exten- 
sions when there are places like the vacated 
nickel plant at Hyde, just waiting to be used. 
Out there we have a plant already set up— 
104,000 square feet of floor space—all you 
would have to do is move in. And should 
you need to do a little extending, you'll find 
about 15 acres more of available space. And, 
also, you'll find plenty more empty buildings 
around the county. 

It seems odd to create all these additional 
facilities and industries where there is al- 
ready a housing shortage, necessitating the 
building of homes and family barracks by 
the Government, when all Ciearfield asks is 
a chance for jobs. Our men will find their 
own homes—those who do not already have 
them—and pay their own fares to their jobs. 

Do we have the men available? Listen: 

As of last week the Department of Public 
Assistance reported 691 county families on 
general assistance rolls contained 1 or more 
employable persons. It has been estimated 
that there are about 1,000 employable per- 
sons on the rolls. 

The employment service office here reports 
that there are 2,355 persons on their rolls 
receiving unemployment compensation in the 
Clearfield-Philipsburg area—1,846 of them 
men. We might add that 52 are World War 
veterans. 

And our men will work, Mr. President. 
They are darned well rested up from having 
nothing to do since prosperity hid around 
the corner, or wherever Mr. Hoover said it 
was, 

They’re a husky, healthy lot, too, Mr. Presi- 
dent. When your Army physicians examined 
our National Guard troop for induction into 
the United States Army, they were astounded 
at the health record. Only 1 man turned 
down—an eye-opening record of 99.45 per- 
cent—the best in the country. Last year we 
had only 67 cases of communicable disease 
in the borough and 30 of those were chicken- 
pox. 

What’s equally important, Mr. President, 
our people are defense-industry minded. Not 
war-minded; defense-industry minded. We 
cite: 

Clearfield has been thinking about avia- 
tion for years. Not so long ago the whole 
community got back of a program to bring 
an airplane factory here. We didn’t get the 
factory but we demonstrated what we wanted. 
A little later we raised funds by community 
subscription to bring an instrument plant 
here. We sponsored and are developing an 
aviation school which promises to be one of 
the best in the Nation. Dozens of our county 
young men studied flying, bought their own 
planes, laid the groundwork for developing 
airports. All this before the huge defense 
program caught the Nation’s imagination. 
We have been and still are defense-industry 
minded. 

The fact that Clearfield as a community is 
defense-minded in a military sense is evi- 
denced by the record of the men who have 
served under the stars and stripes. Two 
whole companies went from Clearfield during 
the Spanish-American War; the community 
provided more than its share in the World 
War. And now more than a hundred of our 
boys are at Camp Shelby, many more are 
scheduled to go to Indiantown Gap, scores 
more are already scattered in camps and forts. 
The splendid history of the troop shows all 
too clearly that we were thinking in defense 
terms long before you and other world leaders 
were so rudely shocked by Herr Hitler after 
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Munich. The troop has always had a waiting 
list. 

Not only our soldiers, but our workers are 
loyal and patriotic, too, Mr. President. 

You don’t need to worry about the danger 
of strikes in a national emergency. Our 
workers are too patriotic. Our people are 
substantial, home loving, home owning. 
Nearly 7 out of 10 of our families own their 
own homes. They are descendants of stock 
that made Pennsylvania great. 

That’s Clearfield today—waiting to do its 
part, not only in military defense, but in 
industrial defense. 

Can we do it when we are given but 
forty-two one hundred-thousandths of 1 per- 
cent of the total received by Pennsylvania? 

Mr. President, what can we do? 

Won’t you tell us we have some part to 
play in this period which you say is an emer- 
gency requiring the united effort of the 
military and industrial manpower of the 
Nation? 

There are thousands of our good, employ- 
abie workers who would be satisfied with any 
kind of a job after 8 years of idleness. 

But they would be thrilled, inspired, filled 
with new hope for the future of American 
democracy if they could once again be given 
a chance to work and know they were vital 
parts in this program to defend the land they 
love. 

Mr. President, we speak for Clearfield: 

“What can we do to help?” 

Sincerely yours, 
The CLEARFIELD PROGRESS. 
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TELEGRAM FROM HOUGHTON AND HAN- 
COCK (MICH.) CHAMBERS OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegram: 


HOUGHTON, MIcH., February 7, 1941. 


Congressman Frank E. Hook, 
Washington, D.C. 

Situation in copper country, which has 
been extremely bad for past 10 years, is now 
most critical. In 1920 population Houghton 
County was 71,930; men employed under 
ground in mines, 6,080. Last year, popula- 
tion 47,636; men employed under ground, 


1,306. Average number unemployed in 
Houghton County during past year was 
6,600. Unemployed February 1, 1941, exactly 
6,178. Copper-mining industry claims to 


have been working to capacity for past 2 
years. Only four mines operating claim; no 
others can reopen on present prices. Last 
week 18 miners quit work at mine in this 
county and left for New York State to 
enter employment of iron mines there at 
greatly increased wage. Over 300 selective- 
service registrants have left Houghton 
County. 
men leaving at rate of 10 per week. The 
only remedy we see is for establishment 
here of an industry or industries which will 
provide employment for men in this section. 
We see no remedy for situation unless Gov- 


Reemployment service advises work- | 





work, either for Government operation or 
lease to private industry. We suggest con- 
sideration of two following plants: Atlas 
Powder Co., now engaged in manufacturing 
dynamite in Houghton County. Plant could 
be extended to provide manufacture of pow- 
der and explosives. Foley Copper Products 
Co., now manufacturing copper wire and rods 
at Dollar Bay. Has modern building, steel 
and concrete; vacant. It is 90 feet by 280 
feet, with rail and water facilities at buiid- 
ing, with 900 feet dockage in front, which 
building could be placed in production of 
shells if Government would install equip- 
ment, and would thereby furnish employ- 
ment to approximately 100 men. Additional 
land available near plant for construction 
of additional buildings if desired but com- 
pany has no capital for purchase of equip- 
ment or construction of buildings. Also 
suggest many abandoned mining shafts in 
this county would provide ideal storage fa- 
cilities for armament, shells, explosives of 
any type, which shelters would be thoroughly 
bombproof. We earnestly ask your aid in 
our very distressing situation. 
HOUGHTON ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE. 
HaNcocK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 





H. R. 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with regret I was unable 
conscientiously to vote for the bill H. R. 
1776. I reached this conclusion with 
great reluctance. I fully realize the de- 
sirability in a chaotic world of a British 
triumph. There was a strong emotional 
appeal to support this measure regard- 
less of the consequences which I believe 
its enactment will force. 

I voted against the bill because I be- 
lieve that in its present form it will be 
the longest single step this Nation has 
yet taken toward direct involvement in 
wars abroad. 

Great Britain principally needs at the 
present time to know certainly she can 
have dollar credits available to her to 
continue her purchases of arms, air- 
planes, bombers, tanks, and other mate- 
rials of war. I would vote for a bill to 
make these credits possible without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

My concept of the duty which I owe the 
people of the Nation, especially those I 
directly represent in Congress, is to safe- 
guard the welfare of my country first. 
I could not bring myself to give to the 
President power which will, in my judg- 
ment, make it highly probable the United 
States will be drawn into a war which will 
cost the lives of a multitude of American 
boys and which will bring bankruptcy to 
our Nation, with all the awful hardships 
and sufferings to the American peopie 
which financial ruin entails. 

I am in full sympathy with Britain in 
her valiant fight. Dictatorship either at 


ernment will build plant here for defense home or abroad is utterly obnoxious to 
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me. It means persecution, the loss of 
precious personal liberties, and regimen- 
tation. It deprives the people of so much 
that is worth while in life. 

I am convinced the greatest help we 
could give to Britain would be a simpie 
act of Congress making available two bil- 
lions of dollars in credits and permitting 
her to buy her own supplies. Such a 
credit would give Britain all the help 
possible for American industry to provide 
in the next year. Help for Britain is the 
avowed purpose of this bill; that is the 
spirit in which it should have been con- 
sidered. Let us aid England but let us 
do it in American fashion, in a straight- 
forward way. 

I am unwilling to give any President 
control of the public purse, which, under 
the Constitution, belongs to Congress, 
the Representatives of the people. The 
power to control the public purse is the 
power to rule. If our form of govern- 
ment is to be preserved, that power 
should not be delegated to any one man; 
it should remain with the people. 

We must not forget the first duty of 
every American must be to his own 
country. We will have a difficult time to 
retain here in the United States the 
American form of government. We 
could wage a winning war and find at 
the end we had lost that which we actu- 
ally were fighting to preserve—the 
American way of life. 

We face realities today. This is not 
the hour for us to let emotionalism or 
partisanship sway our judgment. Our 
task is to save Americanism. That is my 
first objective in these perilous days. It 
is that motive which prompted my vote 
on this measure. 

The bill now goes to the Senate, and 
there I hope it will be amended so when 
it returns to the House there can be an 
expression of national unity on what 
should be the chief objective of the 
proposed legislation—prompt and prac- 
tical aid to Britain. 
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Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letters: 

JANUARY 31, 1941. 
Hon. HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: I would be very 
much pleased if you could furnish me, pro- 
vided, it is available for publication, the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The number of trainees in the Air Corps 
for pilot-training course 1 year ago. 
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2. The number of trainees that are now 
presently being trained by the Air Corps. 

8. The number of trainees anticipated to 
finish the course within the next year. 

4. How many have finished their ground 
training? How many have finished their pri- 
mary training? How many have finished 
their basic training? How many have com- 
pleted their course and have become full- 
fledged pilots? 

5. How many trainees have now finished 
their ground course and are waiting to enter 
their primary training and unable to do so 
because of the lack of ships, if there is such? 

6. If there is any lack of training ships, 
how many are needed to fulfill the present 
needs, to wit: Primary trainers, basic train- 
ers, and final trainers? 

7. What is the average cost of training a 
pilot under the present system and method of 
training—that is, to make a finished flyer 
ready for combat? 

Respectfuily submitted. 

FRANK E. Hook, 
Member of Congress. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 5, 1941. 
Hon. Franx E. Hoox, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Hoox: Receipt is acknowledged 
of your letter of January 31, requesting in- 
formation concerning Air Corps trainees. 

Your letter is receiving attention and 
further reply will be made at a later date. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MANCHESTER 
(N. H.) UNION 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Manchester 
(N. H.) Union of February 6, 1941: 


[From “the Manchester (N. H.) Union of 
February 6, 1941] 


SENATOR BRIDGES’ WARNING 


Senator Brinces strikes a sane and timely 
note in his warning in an interview in Boston 
against the danger of the Republican Party 
playing party politics or acquiring the isola- 
tionist label in its attitude toward the Presi- 
dent’s lease-lend bill. 

Whether or not one accepts the old adage 
that politics should stop at the water’s edge 
as applicable under all circumstances, it is 
obvious that politics has no legitimate place 
in dealing with the problems created by the 
present emergency. These problems involve 
the future of the Nation and they should be 
dealt with on their merits and in a spirit of 
patriotism and not partisanship. 

As for isolationism, that policy is, as Sen- 
ator BripcEs says, doomed as unworkable. 
The geography of the world has shrunk and 





we can’t live behind walls. Little by little 
a majority of those who at one time believed 
the United States could live in isolation, have 
been forced to abandon that belief. The 
shocks of the past year have jarred all but 
a minority into the conviction that the 
American people have a vital stake in the 
present Old World struggle. 

Prior to the Republican national conven- 
tion last summer, a small group of isola- 
tionists in the Republican Party tried to tie 
that party to the isolationist standard. 
When as a result of popular pressure Willkie 
was nominated, this group got aboard the 
Willkie bandwagon in the hope that it would 
be able to swing the candidate to its point of 
view. 

When Willkie adopted his own independent, 
straightforward course by refusing to make 
foreign policy an issue in the campaign and 
by sanctioning the Roosevelt administration’s 
aid-to-Britain program, these isolationists 
voiced their disappointment in him. More 
recently, when Mr. Willkie, as the titular 
leader of the party, came out frankly for the 
lease-lend bill with some minor modifications, 
their displeasure passed all bounds. Some of 
them even went so far as to talk about read- 
ing him out of the Republican Party. 

The Republican Party, as Senator Brinces 
so aptly recognizes, faces a grave decision in 
the shaping of its course. In the long run 
the fate of the Nation as well as the future of 
the party hangs on that decision. For the 
future of this Republic depends as much on 
the health, vigor, and wisdom of the oppo- 
sition party as on the leadership of the party 
in power. 

There seems no doubt that in the fearless 
stand he has taken on foreign policy Mr. 
Willkie represents the majority of Republicans 
and not the voluble minority leaders who 
oppose him. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
forces of Americanism, to which he has given 
such able and inspiring expression, may not 
be unduly hampered in the party counsels. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include therein a timely and 
powerful editorial from the Boston Trav- 
eller of February 5, 1941. The editorial 
points strongly to the indictment of 
nazi-ism by the seven heroic bishops of 
Norway. It is an inspiration to note the 
fearlessness and devotion to duty of 
these militant Christian churchmen. 
This open rebellion against the paganism 
of the Nazi oppressors is as a ray of hope 
to the priests, ministers, and rabbis. It 
bodes well for the ultimate triumph of 
truth and the liberation of tortured hu- 
manity now suffering the greatest and 
most systematic and fiendish persecution 
in the history of the world, and affecting 
all creeds within the subjugated nations. 

Millions of people throughout the en- 
tire world applaud and respect this coura- 
geous example of Christian fortitude. 
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The great bulk of the people of the United 
States, hoping and praying for the day 
of liberation and sanity, fully subscribe 
to the expression. We of the faith have 
a right to look to our spiritual leaders to 
speak out in condemnation of the pagan 
treatment of our fellow human beings 
wherever it rears its foul and persecuting 
head. On this point there can only be 
one course: that is unity. 

Unfortunately there is much misunder- 
standing, criticism, and a sad division of 
opinion, much of which gives to nazi-ism 
encouragement and continued strength. 

The millions of innocent people, both 
Christian and Jew, in the subjugated 
countries suffering untold miseries and 
privations cry out to their fellow Chris- 
tians and Jews for at least moral support 
and encouragement. 

The people of Poland, Catholic Poland, 
nearly thirty-two out of thirty-five mil- 
lions of them bleed and cry for deliver- 
ance, plead at least for the sympathy and 
understanding which so often is not 
forthcoming. Their cries and prayers 
have been stifled by the foul paws of 
the Hitlerian anti-Christ. 

While on occasion a stray tear is shed 
for poor Poland, more often we read and 
hear editorials and expressions which by 
indirection openly favor the sin of nazi- 
ism. Seven million people of Polish ante- 
cedents and millions of others here in 
our own beloved America decry this mis- 
guided fervor, the misunderstanding or 
even silence on the question of nazi-ism. 
They were taught to believe that there is 
no compromise with persecution, sin, and 
error and that heroic churchmen would 
stand by the teachings of the Master 
without regard to the price to be paid. 

There is no doubt about the aims and 
objectives of nazi-ism wedded to com- 
munism. The plague has spread over 
most of Europe and has even infected 
America. There can be no compromise 
lest we are prepared to embrace the doc- 
trine of Godlessness and to discard the 
faith of our fathers. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Boston Traveller of February 

5, 1941] 
INDICT “NEW ORDER” 

All Norwegian bishops, seven in number, 
have just released a most outspoken indict- 
ment of the “new order” enforced in their 
country. It is accused of openly encourag- 
ing violence and contempt for law. 

Concrete reasons for their anxiety are, first, 
the Quisling storm troopers’ systematic vio- 
lence; second, the resignation of all the 
members of the supreme court, and last, but 
not least, the interference with preachers’ se- 
crecy of oath. 

The document brings to mind the fact that 
Nazi authorities had promised to respect the 
Norwegian and church laws. 

Thus, evidence is again forcefully presented 
proving that Nazi promises are forgotten as 
soon as they are uttered and that the “new 
order” is merely another expression for gov- 
ernment by fear, violence, lawlessness, and 
injustice. 

Unfortunately, the bishops can hope for 
no redress or reform from the Nazis. Per- 
haps they expect none. But in speaking out 
sco courageously they have voiced the desire 
of their fellow men for truth and justice. 

They have shown themselves as leaders 
worthy of their trust. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, with full 
realization of the grave and serious prob- 
lem which faces me as a new Member of 
Congress, I have very carefully and ear- 
nestly studied and considered the pend- 
ing lease-lend bill, H. R. 1776, listened to 
the arguments pro and con as presented 
in committee hearings and debate, and 
have no hesitancy in assuming full re- 
sponsibility for my action, which is en- 
tirely in accord with my honest convic- 
tions and what I believe to be not only 
in the best interests of my constituency 
but of the Nation. 

I am in full sympathy with the gen- 
erally expressed desire to aid Great Brit- 
ain and the other victims of aggression 
at the hands of the Axis Powers. I am 
convinced that aid to Great Britain, in 
particular, is necessary, not because I am 
in complete accord with British objec- 
tives, not because the war or peace aims 
of Britain necessarily parallel the aims 
of the American people, but because from 
a military and economic standpoint it is 
essential, in my opinion, that we must 
have time in which to prepare against the 
possibility of military or economic attack, 
or both, by aggressor nations. Further, 
I recognize that we may be in danger of 
being plunged into participation in a 
conflict where we may have to fight on 
two fronts and the waters of the seven 
seas at a time when we do not even have 
fully adequate protection for either sea- 
board. 

Mr. Speaker, I had hoped to see such 
amendments accepted as would permit 
me to vote for this bill. I regret that I 
cannot support it in its pre_ent form. 

The grants of power contained in the 
bill are so broad as to warrant the very 
grave fear that this bill is a long stride 
in the direction of war. I have assured 
my constituents that I will vote against 
any measure which, in my opinion, will 
lead this country into war. This bill in 
its present form may do so. The fact 
that it may also lead us into nationai 
bankruptcy because of the absence of 
any monetary restrictions whatsoever is 
by comparison a minor matter even 
though standing alone it should be a 
sufficiently grave consideration to lead 
the Congress to place some ceiling upon 
the amount to which we might become 
obligated by virtue of the terms of this 
legislation. 

I earnestly hope that if this bill be 
passed it will come back to us from the 
other body in such form as to be truly a 
bill for aid to Britain, and if the bill shall 
be so amended as to accomplish this pri- 
mary object under provisions which will 


which will lessen the risk of involvement 
in war, then I will gladly support it. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, I fear the Gov- 
ernors of certain Western States, led by 
Gov. Ralph L. Carr, of Colorado, are 
permitting themselves to be made the 
tools of the Power Trust in their fight 
against the Ellis bill for the creation of 
an Arkansas Valley Authority—the great- 
est measure ever offered for the protec- 
tion of the consumers of electric lights 
and power west of the Mississippi River. 

They pretend to be making this fight 
in the name of the farmers in those 
States, contending that this bill would 
interfere with their water rights and 
therefore disturb their present irrigation 
program. As a matter of fact, this 
measure would promote irrigation and 
reclamation in the areas affected, and at 
the same time provide flood protection 
and supply cheap electricity to the people 
throughout the area, both on the farms 
and in the towns and cities. 

I am inserting at this point a copy of a 
telegram sent by Senator Epwin C. 
JoHNsSON, of Colorado, to all the Gover- 
nors who were invited by Governor Carr, 
of Colorado, to attend a convention for 
the purpose of protesting against the 
passage of the Arkansas Valley Authority 
measure. 

It reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 5, 1941. 

The Governor of my State has invited me 
to attend a mass meeting in Denver on Friday 
next to question the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to inquire into the 
motives of the administration in Washington 
regarding the spending of Federal money in 
the development of the West, and to instruct 
Congress as to its duties. 

It must be borne in mind that this same 
Governor was the right-hand bower of the 
power octopus at the late lamented Republi- 
can Convention in Philadelphia, and is their 
front and spokesman now; and while he talks 
about irrigation he is thinking of privately 
owned power. 

I do not have the figures for all of the 
reclamation States, but our supposedly wick- 
ed and grasping Federal Government who has 
grievously offended him, has contemplated, 
or has under construction in Colorado alone, 
at this very moment, flood and reclamation 
projects totalling $104,890,000. 

Under these circumstances, it will be diffi- 
cult to frighten the people of the West into 
believing this administration has evil de- 
signs against their best interests. 

Three times in 1 month has this impetu- 
tous, impatient, ambitious Governor attacked 


permit such aid, and with restrictions this administration, has threatened to lead 
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a march on Washington, and has even spoken 
of organizing a civil war. To see his name 
in headlines he has made himself ridiculous 
in the eyes of the temperate men of my 


State. Apparently he cannot wait for the 
electorate to make him a Senater from 
Colorado. 


Senator MILLER and Congressman ELLIs, 
the authors of the Arkansas Valley Authority 
bill, have courteously invited the congres- 
sional delegations from reclamation and 
other States to write a provision satisfac- 
tory to them into the proposed legislation, 
which will fully protect irrigation and rec- 
lamation service and developments, and 
which will assure the citizens of the West 
that their vested rights in irrigation water, 
potential and acquired, will be preserved. 
The President of the United States has sig- 
nified his wholehearted support for such 
protection. I stoutly maintain that the con- 
gressional delegations from the reclamation 
States are competent to cope with this prob- 
lem, and I hope that their integrity, intelli- 
gence, loyalty, and patriotism will never be 
questioned by any conference of Western 
Governors 

Denver is a lovely city in which to spend a 
few days away from your arduous duties, 
and I hope that you will make the trip. 
Just what you can do about the decision of 
the Supreme Court is not clear, and just why 
you should enlist in a campaign to impugn 
the administration and reflect upon the com- 
petence of your Representatives in Congress 
is for you to decide. I thought you ought to 
have the real motives back of Governor 
Carr’s emergency call. 

Ep C. JOHNSON. 


Governor Carr has appealed to the 
Governors of 17 States, including Colo- 
rado, to join in this unholy combination. 
I am going to take those States, 1 at 
a time, and show just what this program 
means to the people in those States, and 
since Arkansas and Missouri are both 
vitally affected, I am going to include 
them also. 

Although the overcharge for electric 
energy in those States was greater in 
1939 than it was in 1938, as I showed by 
the tables which I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD on January 6, I am 
going to repeat what I said about the 
overcharges in each one of these States 
for the year 1938. 

When you have read and reread these 
facts and figures, you can understand 
why the private power interests are thus 
trying to frighten the farmers of these 
States, and their Governors, into making 
these silly protests. 

Be it said to their credit, the Gover- 
nors of some of these States refused to 
walk into the trap. They recognized the 
odor of the bait. 

Now let us take a look at the over- 
charges the people of those States pay 
for their electricity. 

ARIZONA 

Of all the States in the Union where 
the people are paying “through the nose” 
for their own electricity, it is the State 
of Arizona. 

In Arizona they have the Roosevelt 
Dam on Salt River, the Coolidge Dam on 
the Gila River, and four or five other 
public dams, where electricity is gen- 
erated by the Federal Government. Ari- 
zona is also entitled to her pro rata share 
of the power generated at Boulder Dam— 
the greatest single power dam yet com- 
pleted in the entire world. 
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But during the former administra- 
tion the private power companies got 
between the people of Arizona and this 
great natural resource, with the result 
that they are paying overcharges 
amounting to more than 100 percent on 
their electric bills. As a result of these 
high rates, the people of that State are 
denied the use of many of those electrical 
appliances so necessary for the comforts 
and convenience of modern homes, as 
well as for the successful operation of 
modern business establishments. 

In 1938 the people of the State of Ari- 
zona used 417,176,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, for which they paid $7,983,960. 
Under the T. V. A. rates the cost to them 
would have been $3,664,696, which shows 
an overcharge of $4,319,264. Under the 
Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost would have 
been $2,895,926, showing an overcharge 
of $5,088,034, according to the Tacoma 
rates. Under the Ontario rates the cost 
would have been $3,478,845, which shows 
an overcharge, according to the Ontario 
rates, of $4,505,115. 

If the average electric consumer in 
Arizona will take his canceled bill for the 
preceding month, compare it with the 
T. V.A., the Tacoma, or the Ontario rates 
as set out in this volume, or if he will get 
the National Electric Rate Book, pub- 
lished by the Federal Power Commission, 
and compare his rates with the rates 
paid by the people in Los Angeles, Calif., 
where they are also using Boulder Dam 
power, he will see that he is being over- 
charged around 100 percent for his elec- 
tricity produced by Arizona’s own natural 
resources every time he pays an electric 
bill. 

ARKANSAS 

No area of a similar size anywhere on 
the face of the earth was ever more 
bountifully blessed by Nature’s lavish 
hand than the territory that comprises 
the State of Arkansas. AS was once 
said of the Emerald Isle, “There is balm 
in her climate, sublimity in her scenery, 
fascination in her waters, and wealth in 
her soil.” 

With a superabundance of natural 
water power; with inexhaustible mines 
of the finest soft coal in the world; with 
unlimited supplies of oil and natural gas; 
with a “gentle climate above a fertile soil 
that yields to the husbandman every 
product of the Temperate Zone”; with 
a land stored with minerals such as iron 
ore, bauxite, manganese, lead, and zinc, 
and with “diamonds beneath their 
feet”—having the only diamond mine in 
America—with all these natural advan- 
tages, the people of Arkansas should en- 
joy a measure of prosperity unprece- 
dented in all the annals of mankind. 

But, unfortunately, they are either de- 
nied the benefit of their own natural re- 
sources or unmercifully penalized for 
using them. 

Arkansas has enough undeveloped 
water power to supply the needs of the 
entire State, and there is enough gas 
going to waste in her extensive oil and 
gas fields to generate more electricity 
than the people of two or three such 
States could use. 

Yet, in the face of these conditions, 
the people of Arkansas pay about the 





highest electric rates of any State in the 
Union, and as a reSult the consumption 
is held almost to the irreducible mini- 
mum. 

During the year 1938, the people of 
Arkansas used 472,128,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which they paid $11,- 
868,951. Under the T. V. A. rates the 
cost would have been $6,187,408, a differ- 
ence of $5,681,543. That is the over- 
charge the people of Arkansas had to 
pay for their electricity during the year 
1938, according to the T. V. A. rates. 
Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost 
would have been $4,962,367, an over- 
charge, according to the Tacoma rates, 
of $6,906,584. According to the Ontario 
rates, the cost would have been $4,600,- 
354, an overcharge of $7,268,597, accord- 
ing to the Ontario rates. 

It would take more than 130,000 bales 
of cotton a year to pay the overcharges 
for electricity in the State of Arkansas, 
even according to the T. V. A. rates. That 
would average more than 1,700 bales of 
cotton to the county. And the tragedy 
of it all is that an overwhelming majority 
of the farmers of the State get no elec- 
tricity at all. 

The opposition will no doubt come back 
with the statement that the T. V. A. rates 
are too low; that the T. V. A. is selling 
power below the cost of production when 
it sells it to the municipalities through- 
out its distribution area at 4.46 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. 

The records of the Federal Power Com- 
mission show that in 1938 the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. purchased 152,817,000 
kilowatt-hours of firm power generated 
in Louisiana and transmitted into the 
State of Arkansas at 2.2 mills a kilowatt- 
hour, and that during that year the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. bought, all 
told, 298,522,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity—more than half the amount used 
in the State that year—and had it laid 
down in the State of Arkansas at an 
average of 2.6 mills a kilowatt-hour 
wholesale, or just about one-half the rate 
the municipalities and cooperative power 
associations throughout the T. V. A. area 
paid wholesale for the power they bought 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

This power could have been delivered 
to the ultimate consumers in the State of 
Arkansas at the T. V. A. yardstick rates 
without one dollar’s loss, but with ample 
returns on legitimate investments. 

Unless they get some relief through the 
Federal Government or some other public 
agency, the people of Arkansas will prob- 
ably continue in this bondage for all time 
to come. 

Electricity could be generated with the 
gas that is going to waste in Arkansas— 
evaporating into thin air it could be gen- 
erated by her water power that is now 
running waste and wanton to the sea, 
and distributed to every home in that 
State, including every farm home, and to 
every business establishment, at the 
T. V. A. yardstick rates, with ample re- 
turns on legitimate investments. That 
would save the people of Arkansas an an- 
nual overcharge ranging from $5,680,000, 
according to the T. V. A. rates, to $7,268,- 
000, according to the Ontario rates, or 
the value of 1,700 bales of cotton, on an 
average, for eyery county in the State. 
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If electricity were supplied to all the 
people of Arkansas at these yardstick 
rates, or at rates based upon the cost of 
generation, transmission, and distribu- 
tion, with only reasonable returns on le- 
gitimate investments, the consumption of 
electricity would increase by leaps and 
bounds. The State would take on new 
life, the people would become inspired 
with renewed hope, and Arkansas would 
move into a new era of progress, content- 
ment, and presperity the like of which her 
people have never known. 

CALIFORNIA 


One of the chief battlegrounds in the 
struggle for cheap electricity during the 
last 20 years has been the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

The public power plant at Los Angeles, 
which has led in this fight, has been 
largely responsible for the reduction in 
light and power rates throughout the 
entire State. 

During the year 1938 the ultimate con- 
sumers of electricity in California used 
8,177,854,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
for which they paid $152,273,910. But 
owing to the high rates outside of the 
city of Los Angejes, the overcharges for 
the State amounted to more than $30,- 
000,000. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost of this 
electricity would have been $119,331,903, 
or $32,942,007 less than they actually 
paid. Under the Tacoma rates the cost 
would have been $95,331,778, or $56,942,- 
132 less; while under the Ontario rates 
the cost would have been $111,935,916, or 
$40,337,994 less than they actually paid. 

If it had not been for the public system 
in Los Angeles, which has brought cheap 
electricity to the people of that great 
metropolitan area, and the influences it 
has exerted throughout the rest of the 
State, the overcharges would have 
amounted to more than $100,000,000 a 
year. 

When Boulder Dam was constructed, 
instead of creating an authority, such as 
we did on the Tennessee River, the ad- 
ministration then in power made a con- 
tract to sell a large portion of the energy 
developed at Boulder Dam to private 
power companies without any limit as to 
the rates that could be charged the ulti- 
mate consumers. 

The result is that while this power is 
laid down wholesale in Los Angeles and 
other points in southern California, at a 
cost of about 4 mills a kilowatt-hour, the 
city of Los Angeles distributes it to her 
consumers at rates far below the rates 
charged by the private power companies. 

At the same time, Los Angeles is 
gradually paying out her plant and dis- 
tribution system. When it is paid for, 
the people of Los Angeles will own it, and 
rates may again be reduced—to the ir- 
reducible minimum—while the people 
paying this tribute to the private power 
companies in the State will probably 
never get out froma: under the load. 
Private power companies never amortize 
their investment and will, no doubt, con- 
tinue to exact this tribute indefinitely. 

At San Francisco private power inter- 
ests, in violation of the Raker Act, got 
control of the power generated at the 
Hetch Hetchy project and continued to 
exact their tribute in overcharges until 
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this administration called a halt and 
demanded that the law be complied with. 

The power interests are attempting to 
do the same thing in the Central Valley 
and at every other project that supplies 
electricity to the people of California. If 
they should succeed in getting complete 
control of Boulder Dam, the Hetch 
Hetchy, and the Central Valley projects, 
and in destroying the public systems 
throughout the State, they would then 
levy tributes upon the people of Cali- 
fornia in overcharges for electric energy 
that would range far above $100,000,000 
a year. 

Remember also that California has one 
of the finest oil and gas fields in the 
world. Electricity could be generated 
with oil or gas produced in California, 
and distributed throughout the entire 
State, at the Los Angeles rates, the 
T. V. A. yardstick rates, the Tacoma, 
Wash., rates, or the Ontario rates, with- 
out loss on legitimate investments. 

I understand the Governor of Califor- 
nia refused to join this unholy alliance, 
as did several others. 

COLORADO 

During the year 1938 the people of 
Colorado used 581,891,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which they paid 
$17,802,306. 

Under the T. V. A. yardstick rates, the 
cost would have been $9,269,371, or 
$8,532,935 less; under the Tacoma, 
Wash., rates, the cost would have been 
$7,544,875, or $10,257,431 less; and under 
the Ontario rates the cost would have 
been $8,203,424, or $9,598,882 less. 

Colorado has an abundance of water 
power, and the State is underlaid with 
rich beds of the finest coal. This elec- 
tricity could be generated with Colorado 
water power, or with Colorado coal, and 
distributed to every home, including 
every farm home, and to every business 
enterprise in Colorado, at the T. V. A. 
yardstick rates, the Tacoma rates, or the 
Ontario rates, with reasonable returns on 
legitimate investments. But, of course, 
that cannot be done as long as these su- 
perholding companies, which are pyra- 
mided upon the private power companies 
in that area, impose these overcharges 
and exact these enormous tributes from 
the helpless consumers of electric lights 
and power throughout the State of Colo- 
rado. 

The people of Colorado Springs enjoy 
about the lowest light and power rates in 
that section of the country. Colorado 
Springs owns its light and power system, 
which, in 1938, was valued at $3,880,065. 
During that year the plant generated 
and distributed 32,386,760 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, of which station use and 
line losses amounted to 5,673,715 kilo- 
watt-hours. leaving 26,713,045 kilowatt- 
hours, which was distributed for a total 
revenue of $806,572. Total operating ex- 
penses amounted to $275,617, leaving a 
gross annual profit of $530,955. The sys- 
tem paid, in lieu of taxes, $97,726, and 
gave to the city cash donations of $85,- 
000, making a total of $182,726, which, 
taken from the gross annual profit of 
$530,955, left a balance of $348,229. This 
would pay 6 percent on the entire invest- 
ment and still leave a balance of $115,- 
425.10. 
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The same thing could be done by other 
cities, towns, and communities through- 
out Colorado. 

IDAHO 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Idaho used 585,330,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$8,475,119. Under the T. V. A. rates the 
cost would have been $4,978,110, which 
shows an overcharge, according to those 
rates, of $3,497,000. Under the Tacoma 
rates the cost would have been $3,927,547, 
showing an overcharge, according to the 
Tacoma rates, of $4,547,572. Under the 
Ontario rates the cost would have been 
$4,572,773, showing an overcharge, ac- 
cording to those rates, $3,902,346. 

Yet Idaho is blessed with potential 
water power beyond almost any other 
area of its size to be found anywhere in 
America. 

Electricity could be generated with 
Idaho water power, and distributed 
throughout the entire State at the 
T. V. A. rates, the Tacoma rates, or the 
Ontario rates, after paying all expenses, 
including interest, taxes, depreciation 
costs, and reasonable returns on legiti- 
mate investments. 

KANSAS 


In 1938 the people of Kansas used 
952,000,000 kilowat-hours of electricity, 
for which they paid $24,692,000. Under 
the T. V. A. rates the cost would have 
been $13,918,000, or $10,774,000 less; un- 
der the Tacoma rates the cost would have 
been $11,483,000, or $13,209,000 less; and 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $12,448,000, or $12,244,000 less 
than they actually paid for it. 

This power could be generated with 
gas, oil, or coal produced in the State of 
Kansas and distributed to every nook and 
corner of that State at T. V. A. rates, the 
Tacoma rates, or the Ontario rates, and 
still yield reasonable returns on legiti- 
mate investments after paying all ex- 
penses, including taxes, interest, and 
depreciation costs. 

Kansas City, Kans., has one of the fin- 
est public light and power systems in 
America and supplies electricity to its 
customers at rates below the average for 
the State. During the year 1938 its rev- 
enues for electricity amounted to $2,266,- 
618, or 1.4 cents a kilowatt-hour for all 
classes of service. 

Remember that the T. V. A. rates for 
all classes of service during the month 
of May 1940 amounted to 1.34 cents a 
kilowatt-hour. 

The operating expenses of this Kansas 
City public power system during the year 
1938 amounted to $1,323,292, which, taken 
from the total revenues of $2,266,618, left 
a gross annual profit of $943,326, or more 
than 40 percent of the total revenues. 

Kansas City could reduce her rates be- 
low the T. V. A. rates, the Ontario rates, 
or the Tacoma rates and still pay all 
operating expenses, including taxes, de- 
preciation costs, and a reasonable return 
on her investment. 

The same thing could be done by all the 
municipally owned light and power sys- 
tems throughout the State and could be 
done by the private power interests if 
they would eliminate the expense of the 
useless holding companies, squeeze the 
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water out of their capital structures, and 
generate and distribute electricity at 
rates based upon the actual cost of gen- 
eration, transmission, and distribution, 
with only reasonable returns on legiti- 
mate investments. 

During the year 1938 wheat sold in the 
State of Kansas at 60 cents a bushel. 
This overcharge of $10,774,000, according 
to the T. V. A. rates, was equal to the 
value of more than 17,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, or an average of more than 160,000 
bushels to each 1 of the 105 counties in 
the State. 

MISSOURI 

During the year 1938, the people of the 
State of Missouri used 2,450,217,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $54,277,898. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $33,272,487, or $21,005,411 less; 
under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost 
would have been $27,687,599, or $26,590,- 
299 less; under the Ontario rates the cost 
would have been $29,713,012, or $24,564,- 
8&6 less. 

In other words, the people of Missouri 
paid total overcharges for their electricity 
in 1938, ranging from $21,005,411, accord- 
ing to the T. V. A. rates, to $26,590,299, 
according to the Tacoma rates. 

The entire wheat crop of the State of 
Missouri would not pay their annual 
overcharges for electricity. In 1936 the 
State produced 31,600,000 bushels of 
wheat which sold on an average of a lit- 
tle less than 60 cents a bushel, or for 
about $18,900,000. 

There are 115 counties in the State of 
Missouri. If each and every county had 
to pay an equal share of these over- 
charges, it would take more than the 
value of 300,000 bushels of wheat to the 
county to pay this enormous tribute for 
which nothing is secured in return. 

Yet Missouri has some of the most 
valuable undeveloped water-power 
resources in America, as well as an abun- 
dant supply of coal. This electricity 
could be generated with Missouri coal or 
Missouri water power and distributed 
throughout the entire State at rates that 
would save the people from $21,000,000 
to $26,000,000 a year, or more than the 
value of their entire wheat crop every 
year that rolls round. 

MONTANA 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Montana used 1,289,681,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $12,383,154. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $8,267,742, or $4,115,411 less; 
under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost 
would have been $6,260,075, or $6,123,079 
less; under the Ontario rates the cost 
would have been $7,963,192, or $4,419,962 
less. 

The people of Montana paid total over- 
charges for their electricity in 1938, rang- 
ing from $4,115,411, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $6,123,079, according to 
the Tacoma rates. 

In addition to an abundant supply of 
cheap coal, Montana has sufficient water 
power to supply the entire State with 
electricity. If it were distributed to them 
at rates based upon the cost of genera- 
tion, transmission, and distribution, these 
overcharges would be wiped out. 
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Electricity could be supplied to every 
home, including every farm home, as well 
as to every business establishment in the 
State, at the T. V. A. rates or the Ontario 
rates, and still pay all expenses and allow 
for reasonable returns on legitimate in- 
vestments. 

NEBRASKA 
During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Nebraska used 604,093,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $16,928,989. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $9,829,820, or $7,099,169 less; 
under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost 
would have been $8,232,807, or $8,696,182 
less; under the Ontario rates the cost 
— have been $8,784,164, or $8,144,825 
ess, 

The people of Nebraska paid total over- 
charges for their electricity in 1938, 
ranging from $7,099,169, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $8,696,182, according 
to the Tacoma rates. 

Efforts are now being made to develop 
and distribute the water power of Ne- 
braska to the people of that State at 
rates they can afford to pay. These rates 
could be reduced to the T. V. A. rates or 
the Ontario rates and still allow for 
reasonable returns on legitimate invest- 
ments. It could be distributed at these 
rates to every home, including every farm 
home, and to every business establish- 
ment throughout the State. 

Thanks to Senator Norris, a great 
program is now under way in Nebraska 
that promises to give the people of that 
State relief from the tremendous over- 
charges they now have to pay for their 
electricity, amounting to more than 
$7,000,000 a year. 

It would take an average of more 
than 100,000 bushels of wheat to the 
county to pay these overcharges in 
Nebraska for 1 year. 

NEVADA 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Nevada used 100,294,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $2,377,033. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $1,435,443, or $941,590 less; 
under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the cost 
would have been $1,555,802, or $821,231 
less; under the Ontario rates the cost 
— have been $1,356,239, or $1,020,794 
ess. 

The people of Nevada paid total over- 
charges for their electricity in 1938, 
ranging from $941,590 according to the 
T. V. A. rates to $821,231 according to 
the Tacoma rates. 

Nevada is adjacent to Boulder Dam, 
the greatest single structure of its kind 
in the world; and there is no reason 
why the people of Nevada should not 
have this power distributed to them at 
the T. V. A. rates or at the Ontario 
rates. 

NEW MEXICO 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of New Mexico used 86,227,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid a total of $3,708,493. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $1,535,553, or $2,172,940 less; 
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under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $1,346,718, or $2,362,775 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $1,327,789, or $2,370,704 less. 

The people of New Mexico paid a total 
overcharge for their electricity in 1938 
ranging from $2,172,940, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $2,370,704, according to 
the Ontario rates. 

New Mexico produced 2,718,000 bushels 
of wheat in the year 1938. If sold at the 
market price prevailing in that year, or 
at the market price today, it would take 
every grain of it to pay the overcharges 
for electricity paid by the people of New 
Mexico during that year. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of North Dakota used 133,041,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $5,334,909. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $2,597,702, or $2,737,207 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $2,290,611, or $3,044,298 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $2,220,255, or $3,114,654 less. 

The people of North Dakota paid total 
overcharges for their electricity in 1938, 
ranging from $2,737,207, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $3,114,654, according 
to the Ontario rates. 

In addition to her share of the Na- 
tion’s water power, North Dakota has an 
unlimited supply of cheap coal with 
which electricity could be generated and 
distributed at the T. V. A. rates, or at 
the Ontario rates, to every person in 
North Dakota, including every farmer, 
after paying all expenses, including rea- 
sonable returns on legitimate invest- 
ments. 

OKLAHOMA 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Oklahoma used 934,645,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $23,959,480. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $12,506,812, or $11,452,668 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $8,494,791, or $15,464,689 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $11,284,465, or $12,675,015 less. 

Oklahoma, like Arkansas, is bounti- 
fully blessed with all the natural re- 
sources with which electricity is gener- 
ated—coal, oil, gas, and water power. 
Electric energy could be generated with 
any one of them and distributed to every 
home in Oklahoma, including every farm 
home and every business establishment, 
at the T. V. A. rates, the Tacoma rates, 
or the Ontario rates, after paying all ex- 
penses, including taxes and depreciation 
costs, as well as reasonable returns on 
legitimate investments. 

Oklahoma is one of the great cotton- 
growing States of the Union, as well as 
one of the great wheat-producing States. 

It would have taken 232,000 bales of 
cotton, or an average of a little more 
than 3,000 bales in each of the 77 coun- 
ties in the State to pay these overcharges 
for electricity in Oklahoma in 1938. 

It would have taken more than 19,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, or more than 240,- 
000 bushels to the county, to pay these 
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overcharges for electricity in Oklahoma 
during the year 1938. 

Electricity could be generated by Okla- 
homa water power, Oklahoma gas, or 
Oklahoma oil, or Oklahoma coal, and dis- 
tributed to every home, including every 
farm home, and to every business estab- 
lishment in that State, at the T. V. A. 
rates, or the Ontario rates, with ample 
returns on legitimate investments. 

ORECON 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Oregon used 1,030,117,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $20,086,066. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $13,671,592, or $3,414,474 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $11,068,879, or $9,017,187 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $12,470,054, or $7,616,012 less. 

We have recently constructed the great 
Bonneville Dam on the Columbia River 
in Oregon, one of the greatest power 
structures in the world; and if we can 
get the electricity generated there dis- 
tributed to the people of that great north- 
western country at the standard rates 
fixed by the Bonneville administrator, 
we will not only wipe out these over- 
charges but we will supply electricity to 
every home and to every business estab- 
lishment throughout that area at rates 
below the T. V. A. yardstick rates, and 
make it one of the richest, most pros- 
perous, and most desirable sections in the 
world. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

During the year 1938 the people of 
the State of South Dakota used 157,- 
498,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, for 
which they paid $6,318,130. 

Under the T. V. A. rates, the cost 
would have been $2,986,941, or $3,331;189 
less; under the Tacoma rates, the cost 
would have been $2,588,963, or $3,729,167 
less; under the Ontario rates, the cost 
a have been $2,601,633, or $3,716,497 
ess. 

These overcharges exceed 100 percent 
of the value of the electricity used. The 
same condition prevails throughout that 
entire section of the country. 

TENNESSEE 

During the year 1938 the people of 
the State of Tennessee used 1,294,358,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $25,742,724. 

Under the T. V. A. rates, the cost 
would have been $18,468,437, or $7,274,287 
less; under the Tacoma rates, the cost 
would have been $14,900,146, or $10,842,- 
578 less; under the Ontario rates, the 
cost would have been $16,835,145, or 
$8,907,579 less. 

Since the people of Tennessee have 
purchased the distribution facilities of 
the private power companies of practi- 
cally the entire State and will now be 
served with T. V. A. power at T. V. A. 
rates, these overcharges will be virtually 
wiped out. 

TEXAS 

During the year 1938 the people of 
the State of Texas used 2,889,172,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $69,243,509. 
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Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $38,146,547, or $31,096,962 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $26,923,305, or $42,320,204 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $34,261,783, or $34,981,726. 

In other words, the people of Texas 
paid total overcharges for their electric- 
ity in 1938, ranging from $31,096,962, 
according to the T. V. A. rates, to $24,- 
320,204, according to the Tacoma rates. 

This power could be generated with 
Texas oil, gas, or water power and dis- 
tributed at the T. V. A. rates, the Tacoma 
rates, or the Ontario rates. In fact, there 
is enough gas going to waste in Texas 
to generate sufficient electricity to supply 
several States its size. 

It would take 690,000 bales of cotton 
to pay the overcharges for electricity now 
borne by the people of Texas every year, 
according to the T. V. A. rates, or more 
than 2,800 bales to the county. 

One can understand what a tremen- 
dous burden this is to the people of the 
great empire State of Texas when they 
realize that if every county in the State 
were to contribute 2,800 bales of cotton 
every year it would not be sufficient to 
pay their overcharges for electricity 
alone. 

Some day the people of Texas will be- 
come so aroused as to demand the bene- 
fits of their own natural resources. 

Austin, Tex., has a public power sys- 
tem valued at $5,550,000. It has been 
paid for entirely out of its revenues. In 
1938 it generated and sold electricity to 
the value of $1,346,826 at an average rate 
of 2.1 cents a kilowatt-hour, paid its op- 
erating expenses, amounting to $427.542, 
and had left a gross annual profit of 
$919,284. It gave to the city in cash con- 
tributions and free services $469,400, and 
still had a balance left of $449,884. 

If the users of electricity had been 
given the benefit of these profits in rate 
reductions, electricity could have easily 
been supplied them at the T. V. A. rates, 
the Tacoma rates, or the Ontario rates. 

The same thing could be done through- 
out the entire State as the records of the 
other municipal systems in Texas show. 

UTAH 


During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Utah used 680,271,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$11,653,174. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $7,225,560, or $4,427,614 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $5,552,716, or $6,100,458 !ess; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $6,760,098, or $4,893,076 less. 

Utah has a superabundance of water 
power, as well as one of the greatest de- 
posits of coal in the entire Nation. Elec- 
tricity could be generated with Utah coal 
or Utah water power and distributed 
throughout the entire State to every 
home, to every farm, and to every busi- 
ness establishment at the T. V. A. rates, 
the Ontario rates, or the Tacoma rates, 
with ample returns on legitimate invest- 
ments. 
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In 1938 Utah raised 6,713,000 bushels 
of wheat, valued at $4,027,800, according 
to the market price at that time. There- 
fore the entire wheat crop of the State 
of Utah would not bring enough money to 
pay the overcharges for electricity alone. 

It would have taken on an average of 
250,000 bushels of wheat for each one of 
the 29 counties in Utah at the 1938 mar- 
ket price to pay these overcharges for 
electricity in Utah during that year. 

WASHINGTON 

During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Washington used 2,342,699,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $34,067,104. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $23,574,839, or $10,492,265 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $19,793,159, or $14,273,945 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $21,443,757, or $12,623,347 less. 

The Grand Coulee Dam now being 
constructed on the Columbia River in 
the State of Washington, when finished, 
will be the greatest structure of its kind 
in the world. Electricity from this dam, 
and from the Bonneville Dam just across 
the line in the State of Oregon, can be 
supplied to every home, including every 
farm home, and to every business estab- 
lishment in the State of Washington at 
the Tacoma rates. If that is done, it 
will make that section of the Northwest 
one of the most prosperous and most de- 
sirable sections in the world. 

WYOMING 


During the year 1938 the people of the 
State of Wyoming used 106,996,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $3,658,534. 

Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $1,569,671, or $2,088,863 less; 
under the Tacoma rates the cost would 
have been $1,295,573, or $2,362,961 less; 
under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $1,418,463, or $2,240,071 less. 

In other words, the people of Wyoming 
paid total overcharges for their electricity 
in 1938, ranging from $2,088,863, accord- 
ing to the T. V. A. rates, to $2,362,961, 
according to the Tacoma rates. 

Wyoming is abundantly supplied with 
natural water power as well as unlimited 
deposits of coal and her people would en- 
joy the cheapest light and power rates in 
America if they could get it distributed to 
them at rates based upon the cost of gen- 
eration, transmission, and distribution. 
But, instead of that, they are overcharged 
more than 100 percent, which restricts 
consumption, and therefore limits the 
benefits which an abundant use of cheap 
electricity would bring. 

The Governors who are joining this 
combination to fight this movement are 
also directing their efforts against a sim- 
ilar program in the Central Valley in 
California, and on the Columbia River 
in Washington and Oregon. They may 
fool themselves, or be fooled by the pri- 
vate power interests, but they will not 
be able to fool the farmers and the other 
electric light and power consumers, who 
are paying these exorbitant overcharges 
throughout those States. [Applause.] 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Jim Blissell, city editor of the Lima 
(Ohio) News: 

[From the Lima (Ohio) News] 
Is Tuts REALLY Our FIGHT? 
(By Jim Blissell, city editor, the Lima News) 


Buried down deep in the maze of accusa- 
tions, statements, and opinions concerning 
the foreign policy of the United States, and 
the unprecedented dictatorial powers asked 
by President Roosevelt, is the question, “Is 
this really our fight?” 

Ignored by the interventionists and isola- 
tionists as they pile up page after page of 
testimony in committee hearings, this funda- 
mental question can be answered in the nega- 
tive and a good case made out for those op- 
posed to House bill 1776. 

In the first place, there are those who con- 
tend Great Britain cares not a hoot for Uncle 
Sam except for what she can mulct from him 
as she did in the past. She is fighting for 
empire, for colonial power, rule of the seas, 
and for capital and trade. She was not fight- 
ing our fight when her commercial envoys 
met with Nazi experts as recently as 2 years 
ago to hatch a plot to exclude this Nation 
from South American trade. 

Great Britain’s capitalists and purple- 
cloaked royalists were not fighting our fight 
as they helped finance the remilitarization of 
Germany. They connived with Hitler’s aides, 
the men they now denounce, hoping to have 
the Nazis check the Russian bear, only to 
have the former Austrian house painter beat 
them at their own game by the well-known 
double cross. 

Great Britain did not consult this country 
before declaring war; it is unlikely that Uncle 
Sam will have anything to say about a peace 
in the event of an English victory. Cer- 
tainly, should England be forced into a nego- 
tiated peace as was France, it is conceivable 
that she will acquiesce to every demand in 
order to spare herself. What good will be 
Churchill’s word regarding surrender of the 
British Fleet? Suppose she is decisively de- 
feated despite all this Nation does to help? 
What then? 

No. By no stretch of the imagination can 
this be considered “our fight.” Churchill tells 
the House of Commons: “Most right-minded 
people here and abroad, and especially in the 
United States, fully understand the cause 
and principles for which we are waging war 
on Nazi tyranny.” Shades of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

When Mother England goes out and takes 
what she wants by force it is done in the 
name of Christianity and civilization. When 
some other power attempts it, in this case 
Germany, it is tyranny. A rose by any other 
name would still smell as sweet. 
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NEW FIGHTS IN FUTURE CERTAIN 


Great Britain will be just as vindictive 
should she win as she was in the past. The 
same rule holds in wars as in politics: “To 
the victor belong the spoils.” You can see 
the pattern—another Versailles; probable 
revolution in Germany and Italy; some form 
of bolshevism; Hitler, Mussolini, et al., joining 
old Kaiser Bill in sawing wood at Doorn and 
then—and then in another 20 to 25 years a 
reincarnation of Hitlerism in some other 
regime. Yes, there probably will be as many 
of Barnum’s “suckers” in this country who 
again will be asked to save democracy or 
Christianity in that distant era as there are 
in this day. 

You can expec* about the same treatment 
for Great Britain at the hands of the dicta- 
tors in the event of an Axis victory. They will 
not only demand and get the return of Ger- 
many’s lost colonies but plenty more in ad- 
dition. They will get trade concessions and 
working agreements advantageous to their 
nationals. Puppet governments will be set 
up and the peoples subjected to some form of 
fascism. Yet here again the people will 
revolt, and in a new generation some ambi- 
tious leader will arise to lead the masses in 
a@ move to throw off the yoke of domination. 
Will Uncle Sam participate in that bloody 
conflict because of his commitments of 1940 
and 1941? 

This latter statement is not as farfetched 
as it might seem. Certainly, the declared 
aims of this administration in its aid pro- 
gram amount to a virtual alliance with 
Great Britain. 

And where do we stand in this great game 
of international-power politics called war? 
Is it our fight? Ask yourself that question, 
and then be honest with yourself in your 
answer. 


BILL’S FOES OBJECT TO GREAT POWER 


What the foes of H. R. 1776 object to is 
the dictatorial power, and that is just what 
it is, no matter how you try to disguise it, 
that would be reposed in President Roosevelt. 
Not necessarily because he is President Roose- 
velt, but because it would be an absolute sur- 
render of the powers of Congress constitu- 
tionally granted and heretofore of sufficient 
scope to guide this Nation through many 
perilous times until the advent of the bril- 
liant amateurs now proclaiming our foreign 
policy. 

Couple this unprecedented power with the 
belligerent temperament of Mr. Roosevelt and 
his little group of advisers and you begin to 
see that democracy here will “fly out the 
window,” as it did in England, according to 
Ambassador Kennedy, when Parliament 
passed the war bill. I: is infantile to sup- 
pose that, after going as far as we have “short 
of war,” the war-minded international crowd 
is going to let any little technicalities deter 
them now—even if it means dropping the 
“short of.” The only check the people have 
is Congress; the power of Congress must be 
retained if democracy is to be preserved for 
posterity. 

Even his fondest admirers and supporters 
must admit that Mr. Roosevelt is not a per- 
son of self-restraint. His public utterances 
and official acts attest to his bellicose treat- 
ment of all who challenge his convictions. 
Here is a man who shattered every prece- 
dent held sacred by the Nation. One may 
honestly conclude that attitudes, beliefs, and 
traditions mean nothing to him by the very 
nature of the powers he seeks to acquire in 
the war bill. 

These dictatorial powers, even in a nation 
at peace, would sound the death knell of true 
democracy. No one, including this corre- 
spondent, can assume for a minute that free- 
dom to find fault with Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram would be permitted under the war-bill 
powers. With America at war, these dicta- 
torial powers would be still more destructive. 
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And the sorry part of the whole mess of pot- 
tage is that, once enacted, there will be noth- 
ing to stop the employment of powers in the 
act that will eventually involve us. 


NO OBJECTIONS TO DEFENSE FOR THE UNITED 
STATES 


Citizens who object to the war bill are not 
objecting to building up the defenses of this 
country. The fine line of demarcation has 
been lost in differentiating between aid to 
England and girding for defense. Both have 
been tied up in the same bundle and made 
interdependent. This coordinated pill is be- 
ing sold the people of the country under the 
iabel of “defense.” 

Some proponents of the war bill inject a 
placating note by suggesting that an “expira- 
tion date” be fixed for the President to turn 
back to the Congress and the people the 
powers he seeKs to usurp. That is merely a 
palliative that can be dismissed without seri- 
ous thought, for who can say when the pres- 
ent “emergency” has subsided. It is of fac- 
tual knowledge that powers once acquired are 
never relinquished. There is no assurance 
they would be in this case. 

What this country needs is a modern Paul 
Revere to shout over the length and breadth 
of the land of the dangers to democracy right 
here at home. The people need an awaken- 
ing to the insidious menace to all that we 
hold dear. Let us aid England to assuage the 
feelings of those so inclined, but let us stop 
this assault upon the very vitals of demo- 
cratic government. Let us build our own de- 
fenses—for defense. Let us cast aside this 
intolerance for the views of both sides and 
unite for America! Remember that old 
adage “God helps them who help them- 
selves.” It is up to America to help Ameri- 
cans first; then let those so inclined help 
Great Britain, Greece, China, Abyssinia, 
Ethiopia, or any other nation they desire. 





Will History Repeat? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tention of those who have already for- 
gotten the promises made to the people a 
few short months ago, prior to election, 
to keep this country out of any foreign 
war, is called to a part of an editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
this morning: 


IS HISTORY TO REPEAT? 


During the campaign President Roosevelt 
made repeated promises to keep us out of war: 

“Your President and your great Secretary of 
State are following the road to peace. We 
are arming ourselves not for any purposes of 
conquest or intervention in foreign disputes.” 
Philadelphia, October 23, 1940. 

“Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars.”—Boston, October 30. 

“I am fighting to keep this Nation prosper- 
ous and at peace. I am fighting to keep our 
people out of foreign wars.”—Brooklyn, No- 
vember 1. 
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“The first purpose of our foreign policy is 
to keep our country out of war.’—Cleveland, 
November 2. 

A short time after the 1940 Presidential 
election—as soon as the Seventy-seventh 
Congress had shaken down to business—the 
administration proposed enactment of H. R. 
1776, the dictatorship bill. 

This bill, as originally written, makes the 
President dictator of the United States. It 
gives him virtual power to declare war—a 
power confined by the Constitution to the 
Congress, not the President. It certainly 
gives him power to do a baker’s dozen of 
things which would draw down a declaration 
of war on us from the nation or nations at 
which those things were aimed. 

We don’t know whether Mr. Roosevelt is 
going to repeat Mr. Wilson’s World War his- 
tory, with unimportant variations, or not. 

If he does do so, though, the voters, on the 
record of general elections for a decade after 
the World War, will take a long series of 
revenges on the Democratic Party. 





Lease-Lend Bill Does Not Give President 
as Much Power as He Now Possesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives has spent several 
weeks giving almost undivided attention 
to what is known as the lend-lease bill. 
The opposition contended that it gives 
the President entirely too much power. 

The fact is that the President has 
more power now under the Constitution 
than any Congress would probably give 
an Executive by law. It came about 
this way. The framers of the United 
States Constitution placed in it the fol- 
lowing provision: 

The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and of the militia of the several States 
when called into actual service of the United 
States. 


The Constitution was signed Septem- 
ber 17, 1787, and the Convention ad- 
journed. The question of ratifying the 
Constitution was then submitted to the 
several States. In practically every 
State, the question of giving an Execu- 
tive such enormous powers was raised, 
but was not deemed too dangerous, since 
the President had power neither to. de- 
clare war, raise armies, nor appropriate 
money. It was further thought by those 
who discussed this matter in the different 
State conventions that Congress could 
certainly prevent any abuse of the Presi- 
dent’s authority, because Congress alone 
had the means of supporting armies and 
the Congress could impeach the Presi- 
dent if he abused his trust. 

The President is Commander in Chief 
of the militia only when called into the 
actual service of the United States. It 
was called out at the instance of the 
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Federal Government at the time of the 
Whisky Rebellion in 1794, at the time 
of the War of 1812, and at the time of the 
War between the States in 1861. It will 
be recalled that President Woodrow Wil- 
son, under his power as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, ordered the 
seizing of a custom house at Vera Cruz, 
in Mexico; also the pursuit of Villa into 
Mexican territory. In fact, the President 
has as much power under the Constitu- 
tion, which Congress cannot take away, 
as any President would need in an 
emergency. 

Therefore, since the President can do 
practically everything, if not everything, 
under existing powers that he could do if 
the lease-and-lend bill becomes law, and 
much more, it is not entitled to be con- 
sidered of such great importance as it 
seems to be considered. 

An amendment was adopted in the 
House to this bill, which provides that 
any powers granted in the bill may be 
revoked by the passage of a concurrent 
resolution by both Houses of Congress. 
Were this provision not in the bill, then 
if Congress decided to change it and the 
change, after being passed by both 
Houses, should be vetoed by the Execu- 
tive, then it would require a vote of two- 
thirds of the Members in both Houses to 
override the veto. The amendment will 
assure Congress that by a majority vote 
necessary to pass a concurrent resolution, 
the powers granted may be revoked at 
any time by Congress. 





The Cloakroom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, February 7, 1941 





Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Mussolini is giving Hitler all aid short of 
war. 

Since England is broke, we should pay 
for the lifting of Wally’s face. 

Wendell adopts the old philosophy— 
“if you can’t whip ’em, jine ’em.” 

America is so unfortunate as to be 
caught between two great oceans.— 
Clif Stratton. 

Roosevelt and Hitler had anniversaries 
January 30; William McKinley and 
Kansas the day before. 

The Republican vote in the House on 
the lease-lend declaration of war bill was 
Willkie, 22; Landon, 135. 

A successful constitutional lawyer is 
one who can anticipate the Supreme 
Court decisions—Representative Wo.n- 
COTT. 

In the District of Columbia alone there 
are 150,000 “pay-triots” who are willing 
to fight to save their country. 

Would it be strange if the British Navy 


and the Kingdom outside the Isles 
should become ours to mother and 
further? 


Young men in the States are tempted 
to take up their residence in Canada to 
avoid conscription in the war we are 
going to fight for England. 

When a Kansas group asked Senator 
CLaupe Pepper, the third-term advocate 
and interventionist, to address a Febru- 
ary 22 banquet, it was like asking Lord 
Halifax to speak to a Fourth of July 
picnic. 

Joe Kennedy is against the big bill. 
He knows a lot about F. D. R. and more 
about England, as is, than any other 
American. The Senator from Montana 
has been sleeping with Joe in Florida. 
Is it any wonder that the President hates 
WHEELER? 





If This Be True, ’Tis Treason 
That "Tis True! 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Saturday, February 8, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 





Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of the Congress and the coun- 
try, I ask leave to insert in the Recorp 
at this point a most startling and dis- 
turbing article taken from the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald for the morning edi- 
tion of today, Saturday, February 8,. 1941. 

I do not know who William Fulton is, 
but he is apparently one of the regular 
contributors or reporters for the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald. His news story is 
played up with a three-deck headline, 
and it should be read by every American 
who wants his country to keep out of 
the war and who resents any organized 
effort by selfish interests or foreign 
propagandists to involve us in the bloody 
business overseas. Such activities as 
Mr. Fulton describes are tantamount to 
treason. 

He who would unnecessarily involve 
this country in a foreign war which it 
is unprepared to fight and which would 
jeopardize the liberty of all Americans 
and force us to abandon our system of 
free government for an American au- 
thoritarian form, stabs his country in 
the back. The time ha. come for real 
Americans to be on guard against the 
pseudo-patriot who would propagandize 
this country into war. 

America today is standing at the cross- 
roads between war and peace. The next 
few steps we take down one path or the 
other will determine the destination we 
shall reach the next few months. The 
decision is for Americans to make, not for 
foreign lecturers, lords, ladies, ambassa- 
dors, embassy officials, or distinguished 
guests from other lands to dictate. It 
must be decided upon the basis of what is 
best for the common good and not what is 
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best for foreign investors, rich importers, 

or international businessmen of other 

types. 

To go to war or remain at peace is a 
decision to be made in the interests of 
the boys on Main Street and not in the 
interests of the bankers on Wal! Street. 
It should be made to protect the mothers 
of men and not the merchants of death. 
It should place American interests first 
and neither Nazi bunds and Communists 
nor seductive societies for intervention 
should swerve this Republic from its goal 
of protecting itself fully as rapidly as 
possible and extending its aid to free 
men in other countries in a manner 
which will neither get us into war nor 
strip us of defenses needed for our own 
protection. Propaganda must not be 
permitted to make it unpatriotic in these 
days to be articulately pro-American. 

In this crusade to protect and preserve 
America, each of you can help. If it be 
true as Mr. Fulton reports in the fol- 
lowing article that unseen forces of 
great power are pushing us toward war 
for selfish reasons—and I give you his 
article for what it is worth leaving it to 
you to judge its truth or falsity—patriotic 
citizens in every community can serve 
their country’s cause by exposing such 
sedition to the spotlight of public opinion. 
Citizens can write your Senator or Con- 
gressman. They can advise the Presi- 
dent. They can report the incident to 
the newspapers of their community. 
They can tell their friends and neighbors. 
They can make a speech about it or they 
can tell the pastor of their church. 

A determined people cannot be stamp- 
eded into war if it is kept informed. 
These are times calling for cool heads 
and warm hearts. These are the days 
when every man and woman can exert 
his influence for war or peace. The 
common people still are the rulers of 
America but unless they assume respon- 
sibility for their country’s course and 
help determine its direction they have 
no cause to complain if after a while 
they find themselves in a situation un- 
suited to their liking. Eternal vigilance 
may well be the price of peace as well 
as the price of liberty these modern days! 

If what this article describes be true 
in your community it is your job to cor- 
rect the situation unless the condition be 
one which you approve. 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of Feb- 

ruary 8, 1941] 

Drive To Force UNITED STATES ENTRY IN WAR 
CHARGED—FOREIGN INVESTORS REPORTED 
LEADING PRESSURE CAMPAIGN 

(By William Fulton) 

New Yor, Feb. 8.—Pressure to force indi- 
viduals into line for American intervention 
in the European war is mounting steadily 
along the eastern seaboard. This was re- 
vealed today by reliable sources which have 
been sounding out war sentiment in New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Incidents of coercion are reported both in 
the daily conduct of business affairs and in 
social life. The pressure comes mainly from 
international bankers and persons with for- 
eign investments it was disclosed. 

INCIDENT CITED 


Along with its objective of American par- 
ticipation in the European hostilities, the 
propaganda pressure drive is attempting to 
smother antiwar or peace sentiment wherever 
it crops up. 
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An episode graphically illustrating one form 
of pressure occurred here recently in connec- 
tion with the formation of a new antiwar 
group. 

The president of one large New York in- 
stitution, who felt strongly that American 
entry into the war would be disastrous, en- 
thusiastically agreed to head the new 
organization. Then he went to his board 
of directors to obtain their permission, which 
he thought would be a mere formality. 


COULDN’T TAKE IT 


“Three or four directors objected so strenu- 
ously I couldn’t take it,” he said, “I have my 
company to think about and couldn’t risk a 
split in the board at this time. Yet the 
unfair thing is that the individuals who op- 
posed me are all active workers for the main 
interventionist outfit, the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies.” 

Another source described a “mental con- 
scription” campaign. He said the most wild- 
eyed of the interventionists were known to 
be deliberately packing meetings, forums, and 
public gatherings, where war issues are de- 
bated, to heckle and shout down all peace 
proponents and “appeasers.” 

An indirect but highly effective form of 
pressure is reported along the social front 
where “bundling for Britain” is all the 
fashion. There are incidents of women be- 
ing snubbed socially when their views or 
those of their friends are opposed to American 
intervention. 


REPRISALS HINTED 


In Philadelphia the war parade is led by 
prominent citizens with Wall Street and for- 
eign banking connections. There are stories 
of threatened business reprisals for “ap- 
peasers.” 

The Philadelphia pressure was brought 
home to a reporter who went there recently 
to tap the sentiment. One source was a 
brilliant young Philadelphia lawyer, who is 
opposed to war on religious grounds. He 
apologized for meeting the reporter in a base- 
ment coffee shop instead of his law office, 
explaining his law associates feared the firm’s 
business would suffer if his antiwar activities 
became known. 

This lawyer revealed that the employees of 
a large insurance company, in which the 
British had heavy holdings of stock, were 
being subtly recruited to get behind the drive 
to put over the war dictatorship bill in 
Congress. 

Many pastors of Philadelphia churches had 
been opposed to war, the lawyer said, but 
had been forced to yield to the pressure from 
leading members of their flocks and were now 
advocating intervention. 





London Times Sees the United States 
in the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE LONDON (ENGLAND) 
TIMES 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following from the 
London Times: 





[From the London Times of January 9, 1941] 

President Roosevelt’s address to Congress, 
followed by his Budget message of yesterday, 
marks another stage in the evolution of 
American opinion and American determina- 
tion. From “neutrality in deed though not 
in thought” the people of the United States 
have passed through “all aid to Britain short 
of war” to “all possible aid to Britain irre- 
spective of consequences.” Nothing more 
clearly marks the increasingly “total” and 
world-wide character which the war has as- 
sumed. No continent is now removed from 
its scope. 





H. R. 1776 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
at this time to call attention to a thing 
that I have noticed running through the 
debates of the last few days on the bill 
before us, and which I believe should be 
emphasized. Let me say at once I find 
myself now in agreement with this bill, 
as amended, and I believe I shall vote for 
it. I have noticed that the opponents of 
the bill have said that the passage of the 
bill would not increase our supply of de- 
fense articles by one ounce of powder or 
one single rifle, therefore its passage will 
not render immediate aid to Great Brit- 
ain; however, its chief value will be in 
giving heart and encouragement to the 
British until more material aid can be 
rendered them. I believe there is much 
to that, but how much encouragement 
shall we give them? After all that has 
been said, no sensible Englishman will 
expect us to go too far in this matter and 
look for us to send men as well as guns. 

Yes; the greatest immediate benefit 
which the supporters of this bill claim 
for it—and we’ve heard several Members 
emphasize this point—is that its enact- 
ment into law without delay will hearten 
the British people. It will encourage 
them, it will keep up their hope until 
more material aid can be had for them. 
The question is, how far may they hope? 
For what may they hope? What does 
the background of this debate indicate 
that we will do? How far are we willing 
to go? 

Undoubtedly more than 90 percent of 
our Members have expressed a desire to 
aid England in this struggle. We have 
all said that that aid should be short of 
war. How short? The President him- 
self has repeatedly said that this Govern- 
ment will not send men to fight in the 
Old World. By every test of public 
opinion the American people seem to be 
determined on that matter, and I judge 
that it is almost if not quite unanimous 
in Congress that we shall not—no mat- 
ter what the tide of battle over Britain 
or in Europe may be—furnish soldiers to 
take part in it. MI can see anything 





plainly in what has transpired in this 
country in the past 6 months, it is that 
America will not be stampeded into send- 
ing soldiers to Europe, Asia, or Africa. 
Nor do I think Congress or the President 
can be stampeded, no matter what 
happens. 

Mr. Speaker, I do trust the people of 
England will get some encouragement and 
much aid out of what we are doing here, 
but I would not want them to have false 
hopes or hope for too much. ‘t has been 
said that Europeans thought that Wood- 
row Wilson, as President, spoke authori- 
tatively fo. America a generation ago, but 
Europe found otherwise. I think that 
any European ought to judge how far 
America is going in this war business, 
not by his wishes in the matter but by 
the plain indication or determination as 
evidenced by our party platforms and 
discussion in legislative debates. Surely 
we are saying to Britain in this defense 
bill we ar~ prepared to match materials 
and equipment against your manpower 
to the end there shall be no Axis victory 
over either of us—that and nothing more. 





The War in Europe and the Danger to 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 





RADIO ADDRESSES OF HON. CLAUDE E. 
PEPPER, OF FLORIDA 





Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp three radio addresses made 
by me on January 22, January 25, and 
January 26, 1941, relative to conditions 
brought on by the war. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


SHALL THE APPEASERS DRAG THIS COUNTRY INTO 
WAR? 


If war shall come to this country, I lay it 
squarely before the door of those who brought 
war to English—the appeasers and the ob- 
structionists. If peace shall continue cur 
blessing, I place the credit for it squarely 
where the credit belongs, to those who have 
had the wisdom and the courage to avoid war 

The unhappy state of Europe today did not 
burst, like Minerva, full grown from the brow 
of Jove. It came slowly, tediously, obviously 
enough, it would seem, for all to see. It did 
not come by stealth, but was preceded by the 
blare of blatant trumpets. It was not a 
danger men could not see; it was a threat 
men would not see. Some strange, psycho- 
logical drug seemed to paralyze the will of 
responsible and intelligent men to act in a 
responsible and intelligent way before this 
creeping crisis. 

The historian of this era will be hard put 
to explain this mystical interia of the last 
few years, which closed men’s mouths when 
they should have been shouting warnings 
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from the housetops, and chained them to 
their beds when they should have been men 
of heroic action. Never in history, in a com- 
parable time, have there been so many na- 
tional shipwrecks upon the rocks of wishful 
thinking as in the last 10 years. 

After the World War “a little group of 
willful men” would not see that the only hope 
of world peace lay in following Woodrow 
Wilson in the greatest effort of history to lay 
the foundations of institutions which would 
be the ramparts against war. A small coterie 
of European statesmen repudiated the moral 
obligations of the victory of 1918 to make a 
better world, and became petty politicians, 
grabbing for gain and struggling to reestab- 
lish an old order which had been condemned 
by the conscience of mankind. 

The statesmen in this same tragic post- 
war period, the statesmen of both Europe 
and America, either could not see, or would 
not see, that it took wisdom and courage to 
nurture and to preserve the democratic sys- 
tem and the democratic spirit which emerged 
from the World War. The political leader- 
ship of the world seemed totally incapable 
of understanding the cause and significance 
of the rise of bolshevism in Russia, fascism 
in Italy, and nazi-ism in Germany. While 
many leaders continued to put property 
above patriotism and class above country, 
the storm clouds gathered thicker and 
thicker. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, typical 
politicians, preferred to haggle and wrangle 
and play politics instead of to unite for 
France. Of course, France is prostrate! 

And all those years England would not 
hear the Churchills and the Edens. She 
preferred to hear Sir John Simon and 
the Sir Samuel Hoares—the appeasers who 
never could find things quite ripe for action, 
who never did think the danger was quite 
acute enough to demand sacrifice, who al- 
ways thought that tomorrow, or next week, 
or afterwhile things could be done. Now, 
what have they left England? Not only 
war, but, as the Prime Minister of that 
heroic country, who has so long held up the 
torch, says, hopeless war, without the aid of 
the United States. 

At the door, therefore, of blind and un- 
seeing statesmen, or dull-witted and selfish 
politicians, of vainglorious and perfidious 
men lies today a prostrate and ravaged Eu- 
rope. 

The situation is not without a parallel in 
the United States. Since he came to the 
Presidency, President Roosevelt has been 
pouring out his heart, not only to his coun- 
try, but to the world, in an appeal to man- 
kind, to awake to the danger to democracy 
and save freedom for the world. But his 
critics said that he was merely seeking per- 
sonal power, that he was an alarmist, and 
the creator of a disturbing hysteria, that he 
was a meddler and an interventionist. Hon- 
orable men flung back at him the rebuke 
that they knew more about the European 
situation than he did, while others continued 
their blatant charges that there would be no 
war in Europe if Roosevelt did not start it. 

Consequently, the politicians ignored him 
when he called out, in 1938, that the world 
unite and quarantine, even at that late hour, 
,those who were a menace to world security. 
They heeded him not when he called for air 
and naval and Army strength which would 
prepare us against the day when we should 
be next in the dictatorial march. They 
scorned his plea when, with heavy heart, he 
called for the immediate lifting of the em- 
bargo against furnishing of the materials of 
war from our factories and arsenals to hard- 
pressed Britain and France. 





When the President appealed to the coun- 
try and the Congress to begin to train an 
Army to defend our shores and our insti- 
tutions, some men denounced this as little 
better than Hitlerism, and were undecided 
apparently whether they feared Hitler Or 
Roosevelt more. But the American people 
demanded of their Congress that this meas- 
ure of defense be taken, and eventually the 
sluggish process of democracy was so vitalized 
by public opinion that a citizens’ army is in 
the camps to defend citizens’ rights in a free 
world. 

Roosevelt appealed for support in giving all 
aid short of war to England. The people re- 
sponded, but the Congress did not. It was 
an act of war, the legalists proclaimed. It 
was unneutral, the timid cried. It was get- 
ting us into war, the appeasers shouted. It 
was serving British imperialism, the dema- 
gogues trumpeted. 

I declare that the yielding of the Congress 
to the loud cries of the appeasers and the 
so-called isolationists 6 months ago, 8 months 
ago, and refusing to declare our high resolve 
that England shall not fall, and that we pro- 
pose to sustain it by every aid short of war, 
that an aroused and unified nation, out of 
its vitalized and militant factories can give 
it, may have cast the die which hurled this 
Nation eventually to war. 

I now declare that it is the counsel and 
the obstruction of those who decry the Pres- 
ident’s present proposal known as the lease- 
lend bill, which proposes to give of this Na- 
tion’s materials until it hurts, to the heroic 
people of Britain, that, if anything, is lead- 
ing this country to war. They are the ene- 
mies of a people’s peace, these appeasers, who 
are not certain whether they fear Hitler or 
Roosevelt more, who are of the “yess but” 
faith, who want to aid England, but not in 
any particular way, who are for some kind 
of a bill, but not this one, and they don’t 
know just what kind. 

Many who oppose the lend-lease bill, 
decried President Roosevelt’s quarantine 
speech of 1938. They declared there would 
be no war if Roosevelt didn’t cause it. They 
denounced Roosevelt as an interventionist 
because he wanted to save democracy for 
the world. They defeated for tragic months 
the lifting of the arms embargo to Britain 
and France. They obstructed the selective- 
service bill. They tried to sabotage the 
President’s executive efforts to aid Britain 
with planes and guns and ammunition and 
destroyers. 

Now, they oppose the lend-lease bill and 
are the Don Quixotes who joust against the 
imaginary dictatorship of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, while Hitler, little noticed, ravages 
the earth. Their only idea apparently for 
saving democracy is to keep it weak. The 
cornerstone of their policy is to keep safe by 
keeping still. 

They still cry out against the surgeon who 
would amputate a wounded finger with 
charges of mayhem and assault, while they 
ignore the deadly infection that creeps to- 
ward the heart. 

They still do not see that a sword of Damo- 
cles, suspended by a slender thread, hangs 
over America’s head and that the only way 
to save this land we love from the scourge 
of war, to keep America’s sons out of the 
firing line, out of actually going to Europe 
in America’s Navy, in America’s airplanes, 
or bearing American arms, is to put the wea- 
pons that we can make in the hands of brave 
and stalwart Britons so they can defend 
themselves and us. It is these men and their 
policies who are leading this Nation to the 
terrible precipice where we shall have to make 
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the heartrending choice: Shall England fail 
or shall America go to war? Upon them will 
be the blood of America’s sons, if it is ever 
spilt. It is they who have chosen to make 
America fight instead of helping Britain to 
fight for the common cause. 

And the spectacle is not improved by the 
course of the Ambassador of the United 
States of America to the Court of St. James. 
This man who saw the appeasers of England 
give away Czechoslovakia and Europe’s hope, 
this man who literally sat at the door of 
the British cabinet room in those terrible 
days of Munich and aided the policy of 
appeasement apparently by his counsel, his 
prayer, he says, that Britain should not go 
to war, even when the German hordes were 
already marching toward and across the heart 
of Europe and the world—if he was of no 
great help to Britain then, he is no great 
help to us now in meeting this terrible 
crisis. 

It is unlike his great genius and his strik- 
ing career of action for him now to preach 
indecision to a people whom he should be 
warning every minute of the day and night, 
and whom he should be counselling to bold, 
daring, vigorous action. 

I have the highest esteem and the great- 
est personal affection for our Ambassador 
to England, but I cannot admit that his 
judgment, which minimizes the danger, is 
infallible because he has been in England 
in these last horrible days. For I remem- 
ber that it was his friend and confidant, 
even the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
who a little while before the iron heel of 


Hitler pressed in the soil the face of an 


enslaved Europe, so misunderstood the dan- 
ger that he derided the Hitler who had 
“missed the bus.” 

I prefer that this cause be rested in the 
forum of American public opinion, for I 
know that an aroused America has crossed 
the Rubicon of doubt and solemnly resolved 
upon a course which breathes the fervid 
patriotism of America; a course of action— 
intelligent, wise, courageous action, which 
alone has the hope of peace for America’s 
people. 

My fellow Americans, pour out your heart 
to your Congress. Your America today tot- 
ters upon the crumbling brink of an uncer- 
tain destiny. All who shall come after us, 
all to whom we are morally pledged for a 
better world, both the living and the dead, 
turn a plaintive eye to America in this hour 
of trial. Even from Flanders field comes 
back the voice of him who said: 


“We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe; 

To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies 
Grow in Flanders fields.” 


AID TO BRITAIN 


My fellow Americans, America was not 
made by those without a sense of moral 
indignation against outrageous wrong. 
America will not be saved by those who are 
morally sterile. 

The whole institution of democracy is now 
being subjected to its most severe ordeal in 
modern, if not in all history. By the way 
democracy responds shall it be determined 
not only whether democracy shall live but 
whether democracy ought to live. 
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Democracy, of course, is just the people 
handling their own affairs. If democracy is 
decadent, the people are decadent. If democ- 
racy is incapable of government and self- 
defense, so are the people. By what the 
democracies do, therefore, shall the people 
reveal themselves. 

It is admitted, I believe. by the great ma- 
jority of our people, that the democratic way 
of life, the American way of life, the life that 
we know and had intended to pass down to 
our children, even our own continent and 
our own country, are in danger—actual, ohys- 
ical danger. Before our very eyes a mad 
genius, speaking for a great and powerful 
nation, has declared it his purpose to con- 
quer the world and to make his race the 
master of the earth. 

He has said it for 20 years. He built upon 
that purpose a political party which domi- 
nates Germany. For that purpose he built 
the greatest military machine the world has 
ever seen. Toward the accomplishment of 
that purpose he has, in a little more than a 
year, conquered Europe, become the partner 
of the dominant power in Asia. Now the 
threat of his cruel hand hangs ominously 
over the head of Great Britain and the 
British Empire. 

You know he has sent his spies and his 
sinister saboteurs into every country in the 
Western Hemisphere, including the United 
States. You know that they are carrying out 
their wicked purposes and laying their sa- 
tanic plans, every day and night, first, to 
prevent us from helping Britain, and, second, 
eventually to destroy us. 

The heroism of British defense has aroused 
the admiration of the world. This ordeal has 
burned away the dross from the character of 
a great people and left the solid elements of 
character: honor and courage. They have 
thrown every resource they possess into the 
struggle, for they know that the issue is no 
less serious than life or death. In a manly 
way, with the dignity of free men and noble 
women—yes; brave children—they have asked 
us to help them. Almost with one voice the 
people of our country have responded to that 
appeal. We are not moral incompetents, de- 
void of a sense of outrage and shame that 
this generation has seen such banditry as has 
been exhibited by the dictators. We are not 
too much afraid of bullying threats to say 
that we have taken sides in this struggle; that 
we do detest and despise the methods by 
which these soulless men propose to put the 
yoke of slavery upon the neck of the world. 

We are not afraid to tell an anxious world 
that America has not lost her enthusiasm for 
what is right or her disgust for what is wrong. 

Call us idealists, if you will, but say that 
we thank God that we still possess those feel- 
ings which brought men here from oppression 
all over the earth; say that we shall not be 
such base ingrates for the freedom the Divine 
Power has generously allowed us here that 
we shall ignore the cry for freedom as it comes 
from the blood-soaked and bomb-shattered 
homes of others across the sea. 

The lend-lease bill is just a way of carry- 
ing these purposes out. Under it, the Presi- 
dent is simply made a nation’s agent to 
accomplish a nation’s aim. The power con- 
ferred upon the President is always, of 
course, subject to congressional control, to 
modification or revocation at congressional 
pleasure. But Congress obviously cannot 
handle the details of innumerable transac- 
tions, fix the consideration to be given for 
every airplane, ship, gun, round of ammu- 
nition that we shall send. 

This is not a time to quibble. The destiny 
of nations is being determined, not by the 
calendar but by the clock. Shall we hesi- 


tate, wrangle, debate while our cause is lost? 
Is it democracy to use the power of debate 
to destroy democracy? Is it intelligent seif- 
defense so to delay the aid we give England 
that she shall inevitably fall and leave us 
exposed to the full force of an attack that 
within less than 2 years may have destroyed 
Europe, Britain, and the British Empire? 

Think of what Germany is doing while we 
delay, think of her united effort behind her 
Fuhrer Hitler; then hear some of our respon- 
sible statesmen cry out that we cannot trust 
our President. 

What can arouse us? We have lost tragic 
time already. How many more weeks can 
we throw away in a split-second crisis? 

Remember, my countrymen, that if Eng- 
land falls we shall either go to war or war 
shall come to us. 

Let us not have our sons later say, “You 
could have spared us this.” Let us not later 
have a despoiled world cry out to us, “You 
could have saved us this.” Let us not so 
ignore the tragic demand of the minute that 
we shall, in our lamentations, rebuke our- 
selves with “the saddest words of tongue or 
pen” * * * It might have been.” 


HOW IS OUR DEMOCRACY MOST THREATENED? 

Democracy, I should define as the people’s 
right, as much as men may be, to be the 
masters of their own fate. Look where the 
power of government rests and you can tell 
whether or not you see a democracy. 

From three sources is our democracy now 
most threatened: 

First, from those within our borders, even 
our own citizens who do not really believe in 
the people controlling our Government and 
our national life. They are the avaricious, 
the greedy, the over selfish, the stupid, or the 
wicked few who believe neither in the dignity 
nor the brotherhood of their fellowmen. 

Second, from the ignorant, the blind, the 
shortsighted. They do not see the menace 
upon the horizon, or the weak places in the 
bridges that span our internal dangers. They 
cannot distinguish between power which the 
people confer upon another to serve the peo- 
ple and to save the people, and the power 
one usurps to exploit and to enslave the 
people. They cannot distinguish between a 
Roosevelt, who asks for power to save de- 
mocracy for which he is accountable to the 
people, and a Hitler, who takes power to de- 
stroy democracy and denies his accountability 
to anyone. They do no* see what Lord 
Tweedsmuir tells us, that democracy is pri- 
marily an attitude of mind, a spiritual testa- 
ment, and not an economic structure or a 
political machine. 

Then, third, there are those outside our 
borders who hate the name of democracy, 
and to it have sworn eternal enmity, like 
man for the dangerous serpent. Such men 
are callous to the call of conscience; their 
hearts hear not the plaintive cry of the 
oppressed for justice; their ears are closed to 
the soft appeals for mercy. To them law is 
the jungle law— 


“The simple plan 
He may take who has the power, 
And he may keep who can.” 


Force. Force. Force. A government of 
wolves over sheep is all they know. While 
so great a danger is loose, it overshadows 
all else. Over the horizon rises its hideous 
head. Until it is destroyed there can be no 
peace, and without peace there can be no 
harvest of the good things from the fields 
of democracy. 

Today, God spare us from those who do 
not understand democracy; from the false 
prophets who think democracy is weakness, 





and that the only way for a democracy to 
keep safe is to keep still; spare us from those 
who would strike down every power de- 
mocracy has to defend and to preserve itself; 
spare us from those who would abuse their 
democratic privileges to destroy the demo- 
cratic institutions which alone assure those 
privileges; spare us from those who would 
teach false doctrines which would paralyze 
the will of a free people to live, to master 
the danger that threatens their lands, their 
homes, their lives, and their democratic insti- 
tutions. 

Give us vision for ‘ where there is no vision 
the people perish.” 
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ADDRESS BY PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorpD the address broadcast by Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill yesterday, 
Sunday, February 9, 1941, on Britain’s 
growing strength in the war. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Five months have passed since I spoke to 
the British Nation and Empire on the broad- 
cast. In wartime there is a lot to be said for 
the motto “Deeds, not words.” All the same, 
it is a good thing to look around from time to 
time and take stock. And certainly our 
affairs have prospered in several directions 
during these last 4 or 5 months far better 
than most ef us would have ventured to hope. 

We stood our ground and faced the two 
dictators in the hour of what seemed their 
overwhelming triumph, and we have shown 
ourselves capable, so far, of standing up 
against them alone. 

After the heavy defeat of the German air 
force by our fighters in August and Septem- 
ber, Herr Hitler did not dare attempt the 
invasion of this island, although he had 
every need to do so and although he had 
made vast preparations. Baffled in this 
grandiose project, he sought to break the 
spirit of the British Nation by the bombing, 
first of London, and afterward of our great 
cities. 

It has now been proved to the admiration 
of the world and of our friends in the United 
States that this form of blackmail and mur- 
der and terrorism, so far from weakening the 
spirit of the British Nation, has only roused it 
to a more intense and universal flame than 
was ever seen before in any modern com- 
munity. 

HINTS OF A TURNING TIDE 


The whole British Empire has been proud 
of the mother country, and they long to be 
with us over here in even larger numbers. 
We have been deeply conscious of the love 
for us which has flowed from the dominions 
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of the crown across the broad ocean spaces. 
There is the first of our war aims—to be 
worthy of that love and to preserve it. 

All through these dark winter months the 
enemy have had the power to drop 3 or 4 
tons of bombs upon us for every ton we could 
send to Germany in return. We are arrang- 
ing so that presently this will be rather the 
other way around, but meanwhile London 
and our big cities have had to stand their 
pounding. 

They remind me of the British squares at 
Waterloo. They are not squares of soldiers, 
they do not wear scarlet coats; they are just 
ordinary English, Scottish, and Welsh folk, 
men, women, and children, standing stead- 
fastly together. But their spirit is the same, 
their glory is the same and, in the end, their 
victory will be greater than far-famed Water- 
loo. 

All honor to the civil defense services of 
all kinds, emergency and regular, volunteer 
and professional, who have helped our people 
through this formidable ordeal, the like of 
which no civilized community has even been 
called upon to undergo. If I mention only 
one of these services tonight, namely the 
police, it is because many tributes have been 
paid already to the others. But the police 
have been in it everywhere, all the time, and, 
as a working woman wrote to me in a letter, 
what gentlemen they are. 

More than two-thirds of the winter has 
now gone and so far we have had no serious 
epidemic. Indeed, there is no increase of ill- 
ness in spite of the improvised condition of 
the shelters. That is both creditable to our 
local medical and sanitary authorities, to our 
devoted nursing staffs and to the Ministry of 
Health, whose head, as you may have seen, 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, is now going to 
Canada in the important office of High Com- 
missioner. 

There is another thing which surprised me 
when I asked about it. In spite of all these 
new wartime offenses and prosecutions of all 
kinds, in spite of all the opportunities for 
looting and disorder, there has been less 
crime this winter and there are now fewer 
prisoners in our jails than in the years of 
peace. 





MASTER OF DAYLIGHT AIR 


We have broken the back of the winter. 
The daylight grows. The Royal Air Force 
grows and is already certainly master of the 
daylight air. The attacks may be sharper, 
but they will be shorter. There will be more 
opportunities for work and service of all 
kinds, more opportunities for life. 

So, if our first victory was the repulse of 
the invader our second was the frustration 
of these acts of terror and of torture against 
our people at home. 

Meanwhile abroad in October a wonderful 
thing happened. One of the two dictators— 
the crafty, cold-blooded, black-hearted Italian 
who had thought to gain an empire on the 
cheap by stabbing fallen France in the 
back—he got into trouble. 

Without the slightest provocation, stirred 
on by lust of power and brutish greed, Mus- 
solini attacked and invaded Greece, only to 
be hurled back ignominiously by the heroic 
Greek Army, who, I will say, with your assent, 
have revived before our eyes the glories which 
from the classic age gild their native land. 

While Signor Mussolini was writhing and 
smarting under the Greek lash in Albania, 
Generals Wavell and Wilson, who were 
charged with the defense of Egypt and of 
the Suez Canal in accordance with our treaty 
obligations, whose task seemed at one time 
so difficult they had received very powerful 
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reenforcements—reenforcements of men, 
cannon, equipment, and, above all, tanks, 
which we had sent from our island in spite 
of the invasion threat, and large numbers 
of troops from India, Australia, and New 
Zealand had also reached them. 

Forthwith began that series of victories in 
Libya which have broken irretrievably the 
Italian military power on the African Conti- 
nent. We have all been entertained, and I 
trust edified, by the exposure and humilia- 
tion of another of what Byron called “those 
pagod things of saber-sway with fronts of 
brass and feet of clay.” 

Here, then, in Libya, is the third consider- 
able event upon which we may dwell with 
some satisfaction. It is just exactly 2 months 
ago to a day that I was waiting anxiously, 
but, oh, so eagerly, for the news of the great 
counterstroke which had been planned 
against the Italian invaders of Egypt. 

The secret had been well kept. The prepara- 
tions had been well made, but to leap across 
those 70 miles of desert and attack an army 
of 10 or 11 divisions, equipped with all the 
appliances of modern war, and who had been 
fortifying themselves for 3 months: That was 
@ most hazardous adventure. 

When the brilliant, decisive victory at Sidi 
Barrani, with its tens of thousands of pris- 
oners, proved that we had quality, maneuver- 
ing power, and weapons superior to the 
enemy, who had boasted so much of his 
virility and his military virtue, it was evident 
that all the other Italian forces in eastern 
Libya were in great danger. 

They could not easily beat a retreat along 
the coastal road without running the risk of 
being caught in the open by our armored 
divisions and brigades ranging far out into 
the desert in tremendous swoops and scoops. 
They had to expose themselves to being 
attacked piecemeal. 

General Wavell—nay, all our leaders and all 
their live, active, ardent men, British, Aus- 
tralian, Indian, in the Imperial Army—saw 
their opportunity. At that time I ventured 
to draw General Wavell’s attention to the 
seventh chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
at the seventh verse, where, as you all know 
or ought to know, it is written: 

“Ask and it shall be given; seek and ye 
shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” 

The Army of the Nile has asked, and it was 
given; they sought, and they have found; 
they knocked, and it has been opened unto 
them. 

In barely 8 weeks, by a campaign which 
will long be studied as a model of the military 
art, an advance of over 400 miles has been 
made; the whole Italian Army in the east of 
Libya, which was reputed to exceed 150,000 
men, has been captured or destroyed; the en- 
tire Province of Cyrenaica, nearly as big as 
England and Wales, has been conquered; the 
unhappy Arab tribes who have for 30 years 
suffered from the cruelty of Italian rule, car- 
ried in some cases to the point of methodical 
extermination, these Bedouin survivors have 
at last seen their oppressors in disorderly 
flight or led off in endless droves as prisoners 
of war. 

Egypt and the Suez Canal are safe. And 
the port, the base, and the air fields of Ben- 
gazi constitute a strategic point of high con- 
sequence to the whole of the war in the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

APPLAUSE FOR COMMANDERS 

This is the time, I think, to speak of the 
leaders who, at the head of their brave troops, 
have rendered this distinguished service to 
the King. The first and foremost—General 





Wavell, commander in chief of all the armies 
of the Middle East—has proved himself a 
master of war; sage, painstaking, daring, and 
tireless. But General Wavell has repeatedly 
asked that others should share his fame. 

General Wilson, who actually commands 
the Army of the Nile, was reputed to be one 
of our finest tacticians, and few will now 
deny that quality. General O’Connor, com- 
manding the Thirteenth Corps, with General 
Mackay, commanding the splendid Austral- 
ians, and General Creagh, who trained and 
commanded the various armored divisions 
which were employed—these three men exe- 
cuted the complicated and astounding erratic 
movements which were made and fought the 
actions which occurred. 

I have just seen a telegram from General 
Wavell. He wishes to add that the success at 
Bengazi was due to the outstanding leader- 
ship and resolution of O’Connor and Creagh, 
ably backed by Wilson. 

I must not forget here to point out the 
amazing mechanical feats of the British 
tanks, whose design and workmanship have 
beaten all records and stood up to all trials 
and shown us how closely and directly the 
work in the factories at home is linked with 
the victories abroad. Of course, none of our 
plans would have succeeded had not our 
pilots, under Air Chief Marshal Longmore, 
wrested the control of the air from a far more 
numerous enemy. - 

Nor would the campaign itself have been 
possible if the British Mediterranean Fleet, 
under Admiral Cunningham, had not chased 
the Italian Navy into its harbors and sus- 
tained every forward surge of the army with 
all the flexible resources of sea power. 

How far reaching these resources are we 
can see from what happened at dawn this 
morning when our Western Mediterranean 
Fleet, under Admiral Somerville, entered the 
Gulf of Genoa and bombarded in a shatter- 
ing manner the naval base from which per- 
haps a Nazi German expedition might soon 
have sailed to attack General Weygand in 
Algeria or Tunis. 

It is right that the Italian people should 
be made to feel the sorry plight into which 
they have been dragged by Dictator Musso- 
lini, and if the cannonade of Genoa, rolling 
along the coast, reverberating in the moun- 
tains, has reached the ears of our French 
comrades in their grief and misery, it may 
cheer them with the feeling that friends, 
active friends, are near and that Britannia 
rules the waves. 

The events in Libya are only part of the 
story. They are only a part of the story of 
the decline and fall of the Italian Empire. 
That will not take a future Gibbon so long 
to write as the original work. 

Fifteen hundred miles away to the south- 
ward a strong British and Indian Army, hav- 
ing driven the invaders out of the Sudan, is 
marching steadily forward through the Ital- 
ian colony of Eritrea, thus seeking to com- 
plete the isolation of all the Italian troops in 
Abyssinia. 

Other British forces are entering Abyssinia 
from the west, while the army gathered in 
Kenya, in the van of which we may discern 
the powerful forces of the Union of South 
Africa organized by General Smuts, are strik- 
ing northward along the whole enormous 
front. Lastly, the Ethiopian patriots whose 
independence was stolen 5 years ago have 
risen in arms and their Emperor, so recently 
an exile in England, is in their midst to fight 
for their freedom and his throne. 

AID FROM AMERICA HAILED 


Here, then, we see the beginnings of a 
process of reparation and of the chastisement 





of wrong-doing which reminds us that though 
the mills of the gods grind slowly they grind 
exceedingly small. 

While these auspicious events have been 
carrying us stride by stride from what many 
people thought a forlorn position and once 
certainly a very grave position, in May and 
June, to one which permits us to speak with 
sober confidence of our power to discharge our 
duty, heavy though it be, in the future— 
while this has been happening a mighty tide 
of sympathy, of good will and of effective aid 
has begun to flow across the Atiantic in sup- 
port of the world cause which is at stake. 

Distinguished Americans have come over 
to see things here at the front and to find out 
how the United States can help us best and 
soonest. In Mr. Hopkins, who has been my 
frequent companion during the last 3 weeks, 
we have the envoy of the President, who has 
been newly reelected to his august office. 

In Mr. Wendell Willkie we have welcomed 
the champion of the great Republican Party. 
We may be sure that they will both tell the 
truth about what they have seen over here, 
and more than that we do not ask. The rest 
we leave with good confidence to the judg- 
ment of the President, the Congress and the 
people of the United States. 

I have been so very careful since I have 
been Prime Minister not to encourage false 
hopes or prophesy smooth and easy things, 
and yet the taie that I had to tell today is 
one which must justly and rightly give us 
cause for deep thankfulness and also, I think, 
for sound comfort and even rejoicing. 

But now I must dwell upon the more seri- 
ous, darker, and more dangerous aspects of 
the vast scene of the war. We must all of us 
have been asking ourselves, What is that 
wicked man, whose crime-stained regime and 
system are at bay and in the toils, what has 
he been preparing during these winter 
months? What new deviltry is he planning? 
What-new small country will he overrun or 
strike down? What fresh form of assault 
will be make upon our island homes and 
fortress? Which, let there be no mistake 
about it, is all that stands between him and 
the domination of the world. 

We may be sure that the war is soon going 
to enter upon a phase of greater violence, 
Hitler’s confederate, Mussolin:, has reeled 
back in Albania. But the Nazis, having ab- 
sorbed Hungary and driven Rumania into a 
frightful internal convulsion, are now already 
upon the Black Sea. 

A considerable German Army and air force 
is being built up in Rumania and its for- 
ward tentacles have already penetrated Bul- 
garia with, we must suppose, the acquiescence 
of the Bulgarian Government. Airfields are 
being occupied by German ground personnel 
numbering thousands, so as to enable the 
German air force to come into action from 
Bulgaria. 

Many preparations have been made for the 
movement of German troops into or through 
Bulgaria. And perhaps this southward move- 
ment has already begun. We saw what hap- 
pened last May in the Low Countries—how 
they hoped for the best, how they clung to 
their neutrality, how awfully they were de- 
ceived, overwhelmed, plundered, enslaved, 
and, since, starved. 

We know how we and the French suffered 
when at the last moment, at the urgent, be- 
lated appeal of the Fing of the Belgians, we 
went to his aid. Of course, if all the Balkan 
people stood together and acted together, 
aided by Britain and by Turkey, it would be 
many months before a German Army and 
air force of sufficient strength to overcome 
them could be assembled in the southeast 
of Europe. And in those months much might 
happen. 
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A WARNING TO BALKANS 


Much will certainly happen as American 
aid becomes effective, as our air power grows, 
as we become a well-armed nation, and as 
our armies in the East increase in strength. 
But nothing is more certain than that, if 
the countries of southeastern Europe allow 
themselves to be pulled to pieces one by one, 
they will share the fate of Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Belgium, and none can tell how 
long it will be before the hour of their de- 
liverance strikes. 

One of our difficulties is to convince some 
of these neutral countries in Europe that we 
are going to win. We think it is astonishing 
that they should be so dense as not to see it 
as clearly as we do ourselves. 

I remember in the last war, in July 1915, 
we began to think that Bulgaria was going 
wrong, so Mr Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, 
Sir F. E. Smith and I asked the Bulgarian 
Minister to dinner to explain to him what a 
fool King Ferdinand would make of himself 
if he were to go in on the losing side. It 
was no use. The poor man simply could 
not believe it, or couldn’t make his govern- 
ment believe it. 

So Bulgaria, against the wishes of her 
peasant population, against all her interests, 
fell in at the Kaiser’s tail and got sadly 
carved up and punished when the victory was 
won. 

I trust that Bulgaria is not going to make 
the same mistake again. If they do the Bul- 
garian peasantry and people, for whom there 
has been much regard both in Great Britain 
and the United States, will for the third 
time in 30 years have been made to embark 
upon a needless and disastrous war. 

In the centra: Mediterranean, the Italian 
Quisling, who is called Mussolini, and the 
French Quisling, commonly called Laval, are 
both in their different ways trying to make 
their countries into doormats for Hitler and 
his new order, in the hope of being able to 
keep or get the Nazi Gestapo and Prussian 
bayonets to enforce their rule upon their fel- 
low countrymen. I cannot tell how the 
matter will go, but at any rate we shall do 
our best to fight for the central Mediter- 
ranean. 

I dare say you will have noticed a very 
significant air action which was fought over 
Malta a fortnight ago. The Germans sent 
an entire Geschwader (squadron) of dive- 
bombers to Sicily. They seriously injured 
our new aircraft carrier Illustrious, and then, 
as this wounded ship was sheltered in Malta 
Karbor, they concentrated upon her all their 
force so as to beat her to pieces. 

But they were met by the batteries of 
Malta, which is one of the strongest de- 
fended fortresses in the world against air 
attack. They were met by the Fleet Air 
Arm and by the Royal Air Force, and in 2 
or 3 days they had lost, out of 150 dive- 
bombers, upward of 90—50 of which were 
destroyed in the air and 40 on the ground. 

Although the Illustrious, in her damaged 
condition, was one of the great prizes of the 
air and naval war, the German Geschwader 
accepted the defeat. They would not come 
any more. 

All the necessary repairs were made to the 
Illustrious in Malta Harbor, and she steamed 
safely off to Alexandria under her own power 
at 23 knots. I dwell upon this incident not 
at all because I think it disposes of the dan- 
ger in the central Mediterranean, but in 
order to show you that there, as elsewhere, 
we intend to give a good account of ourselves. 

But, after all, the fate of this war is going 
to be settled by what happens on the oceans, 
in the air and, above all, in this island. 
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It seems now to be certain that the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States 
intend to supply us with all that is neces- 
sary for victory. In the last war the United 
States sent 2,000,000 men across the Atlantic, 
but this is not a war of vast armies hurling 
immense masses of shells at one another. 
We do not need the gallant armies which are 
forming throughout the American Union. 
We do not need them this year, nor the next 
year, nor any year that I can foresee. 

But we do need most urgently an immense 
and continuous supply of war materials, and 
technical apparatus of all kinds. We need 
them here and we need to bring them here. 
We shall need a great mass of shipping in 
1942, far more than we can build ourselves, 
if we are to maintain and augment our war 
effort in the West and in the East. 

These facts are, of course, all well known 
to the enemy, and we must therefore expect 
that Herr Hitler will do his utmost to prey 
upon our shipping and reduce the volume 
of American supplies entering these islands. 
Having conquered France and Norway, his 
clutching fingers reach out on both sides of 
us into the ocean. I have never underrated 
this danger and you know I have never con- 
cealed it from you. 

Therefore I hope you will believe me when 
I say that I have complete confidence in the 
Royal Navy, aided by the air force of the 
coastal command, and that, in one way or 
another, I am sure they will be able to meet 
every changing phase of this truly mortal 
struggle, and that, sustained by the courage 
of our merchant seamen and of the dockers 
and workmen of all our ports, we shall out- 
wit, outmaneuver, outfight, and outlast the 
worst that the enemy’s malice and ingenuity 
can contrive. 


INVASION THREAT STUDIED 


I left the greatest issue to the end. You 
will have seen that Sir John Dill, our princi- 
pal military adviser, the chief of the imperial 
general staff, has warned us all yesterday that 
Hitler may be forced by the strategic eco- 
nomic and political stresses in Europe to try 
to invade these islands in the near future. 

That is a warning which no one should 
disregard. Naturally we are working night 
and day to have everything ready. Of course, 
we are far stronger than we ever were be- 
fore—incomparably stronger than we were in 
July, August, and September. 

Our Navy is more powerful, our flotillas are 
more numerous. We are far stronger, actu- 
ally and relatively, in the air above these 
islands than we were when our fighter com- 
mand beat off and beat down the Nazi attack 
last autumn. Our Army is more numerous, 
more mobile, and far better equipped and 
trained than in September, and still more 
than in July. 

And I have the greatest confidence in our 
commander in chief, General Brooke, and in 
the generals of proved ability, who under hims 
guard the different quarters of our land. But 
most of all, I have put my faith in the simple, 
unaffected resolve to conquer or die which 
will animate and inspire nearly 4,000,000 
Britons with serviceable weapons in their 
hands. 

It is not an easy military operation to in- 
vade an island like Great Britain without the 
command of the sea and without the com- 
mand of the air, and then to face what will 
be waiting for the invader here. 

But I must drop one word of caution, for 
next to cowardice and to treachery overcon- 
fidence leading to neglect or slothfulness is 
the worst of martial crimes. Therefore, I 
drop one word of caution: A Nazi invasion of 
Great Britain last autumn would have been 
a more or less improvised affair. Hitler took 
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it for granted that when France gave in we 
should give in. But we did not givein. And 
he had to think again. 

An invasion now will be supported by a 
much more carefully prepared tackle and 
equipment of landing craft and other appa- 
ratus, all of which will have been planned 
and manufactured during the winter months. 
We must all be prepared to meet gas attacks, 
parachute attacks, and glider attacks with 
constancy, forethought and practiced skill. 

HITLER’S DOOM PROMISED 


I must again emphasize what General Dill 
has said and what I pointed out myself last 
year—in order to win the war Hitler must 
destroy Great Britain. He may carry havoc 
into the Balkan States; he may tear great 
provinces out of Russia; he may march to 
the Caspian; he may march to the gates of 
India. All this will avail him nothing. He 
may spread his curse more widely through- 
out Europe and Asia but it will not avert his 
doom. 

With every month that passes the many 
proud and once happy countries he is now 
holding down by brute force and vile in- 
trigue are learning to hate the Prussian 
yoke and the Nazi name, as nothing has 
ever been hated so fiercely and so widely 
among men before. And all the time, mas- 
ters of the sea and air, the British Empire— 
nay, in a certain sense, the whole English- 
speaking world—will be on his track, bear- 
ing with them the swords of justice. 

The other day President Roosevelt gave 
his opponent in the late Presidential elec- 
tion a letter of introduction to me, and 
in it he wrote out a verse in his own hand- 
writing from Longfellow, which, he said, 
“applies to you people as it does to us.” 
Here is the verse: 


“Sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 


What is the answer that I shall give in 
your name to this great man, the thrice- 
chosen head of a nation of 130,000,000? 
Here is the answer which I will give to 
President Roosevelt: 

“Put your confidence in us. Give us your 
faith and your blessing, and under Provi- 
dence all will be well. We shall not fail 
or falter; we shall not weaken or tire. 
Neither the sudden shock of battle nor the 
long-drawn trials of vigilance and exertion 
will wear us down. Give us the tools and 
we will finish the job.” 


Second Monthly Report of Government 
Finances 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, February 10, 1941 





STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority of the House given on Feb- 
ruary 3, last, I am presenting the sec- 
ond monthly report on Government 
finances. The statements accompanying 
the letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which were printed in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of February 3, last, were 
brought down to the end of December 
31, last. The following statements are 
to the end of January last. The next 
statements will be presented early in 
March, and will revise this data to the 
end of this month. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 5, 1941, 


Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
Chairman, House Committee 
on Appropriations, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: By direction of 
the Secretary and in accordance with the 
arrangements made with you as outlined in 
his letter of January 31, I am enclosing here- 
with the following financial statements: 

Statement No. 1. General Budget Sum- 
mary—Receipts and Expenditures, compar- 
ing (1) Budget estimates for the fiscal years 
1941 and 1942 and actual figures for the 
fiscal year 1940; and (2) actual figures for 
the first 7 months of each of the fiscal years 
1940 and 1941. 

Statement No. 2. Effect of Financing the 
Deficit on the Public Debt, showing (1) 
Budget estimates for the fiscal years 1941 
and 1942 and actual figures for the fiscal 
year 1940; and (2) actual figures as of Jan- 
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uary $1, 1940, and January 81, 1941, respec- 
tively. This statement shows the extent to 
which the net deficit has been met through 
borrowings and reductions in the Treasury’s 
cash balance. It also shows the debt at the 
beginning and the close of the period. 

Statement No. 3. Statutory Debt Limi- 
tations, showing the amount of the debt out- 
standing which is subject to the debt limi- 
tation and the balance of the borrowing au- 
thority, i. e., the amount of additional debt 
which may be issued pursuant to existing 
limitations. The borrowing authority is seg- 
regated as between the general debt limita- 
tion under section 21 (a) of the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act as amended, and the national- 
defense limitation under section 21 (b) 
thereof. 

Statement No. 4. General Fund Balance, 
showing an analysis of the general fund bal- 
ance and the changes therein during the 
period. This statement sets forth the bal- 
ances at the beginning and the close of the 
period classified as to working balance, in- 
crement on gold, and seigniorage. It shows 
how the general fund balance was affected by 
(1) borrowings, (2) excess of receipts or ex- 
penditures in trust accounts, etc. and (3) 
the net deficit as set forth in Statement No. 1. 

Statement No. 5. Obligations of Corpora- 
tions and Credit Agencies Guaranteed as to 
Principal and Interest as of January $1, 1941. 
This statement shows the contingent liabili- 
ties of the Government, i. e., the outstanding 
securities issued by corporations and credit 
agencies which are guaranteed by the United 
States as to principal and interest. 

Statement No. 6. Combined Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities of Governmental Cor- 
porations and Credit Agencies, as of December 
31, 1940, based upon the latest official re- 
ports received by the Treasury. This state- 
ment shows the total assets of such corpora- 
tions and agencies, the liabilities (including 
reserves), and their net worth. The liabili- 
ties are segregated according to obligations 
guaranteed by the United States and obliga- 
tions not so guaranteed. The net worth is 
also classified as to the amounts of the Gov- 
ernment’s proprietary interest and of the pro- 
prietary interests not owned by the Govern- 
ment. 

As stated in the Secretary's letter of Janu- 
ary 31 this Department is glad to cooperate 
with you in any plan which will provide the 
means of keeping the Congress currently in- 
formed concerning the finances of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. BELL, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


I. General Budget summary—teceipts and expenditures 


[On basis of daily Treasury statement, i. e., checks paid by Treasurer of the United States. 














In millions of dollars} 








Full fiscal years July 1 to Jan. 31 























Classification Budget estimates 
Actual, Actual, 
1941 1940 
1942 1941 
Receipts: 

I I oii. cient stink ihren: alssisieirnietan dudbipetibasiabheiinciainnawtsepebgiiatahipaitenit thin milhinnapaisiainaieamiaies dle , 509. 5 8, 055. 0 11,103. 4 845. 5 
DE IOGS INS TUTE DRIIID, cticinidcuntiveriicdinennanmatinitincbinminaiidnnishiiintiligimiaceieieleat iene . 029. 3 2, 871. 0 1, 726. 2 1, 443.3 
IIS Urn I I nk nneseneeetaenciinimiaititd tlie ttadacde dain earns pin elie eileen 816. 4 755. 9 393. 9 362. 3 
Fe an: ON CURT NIE NE Cee CNB iia ntivndscnccendnacssuncdebennsiabeseseceteatanubises isin 144.9 135. 3 67.1 57.7 
IG a iinsin ssstninsaspicinianite nmtbinite nanighweiiokemedadeinhbinndim amaacinindintidesine alia nded ene 295. 0 302. 0 191.8 213.4 
Return of surplus fends from Government Cnrpethete assis iscdkctnecbcncedscnstmnnckcabecbocskbctsdonbaalpinthocgmenl 360. 5 7.5 4.3 
RUT i: sss:sssipgc orcs tievtaszcccaeSeabaieruen els ipa nevis dl tabainn eo canine cicactanciaedaammeandtiia alia eieds tie Miata ae 176. 6 173. 5 117.3 132.3 
I ae, iste hese hie iia encalclessass nectarines te essbiiblon sated ea ee Ce ee , 971.7 7, 653. 2 8 3, 607. 2 3, 058. 8 
Less net amounts transferred to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 696. 3 640. 3 537.7 342. 9 268. 0 
PEE CG oan <n cinisitinn cape cissngisinmantpetpaseeniciedstniaiowiahiiapinidninanhacasbanididaiintaainaseaibicaapimgaaiiaaanas eel 8, 275. 4 7,012.9 5, 387. 1 | 3, 264. 3 2, 790. 8 
=—=——== =} SSeS SS SSS 
1In comparing actual receipts and expenditures for parts of a fiscal year with estimates for the full fiscal year, consideration must be given to the 
fact that moneys are not received and expended evenly throughout the year. For example, the larger amounts of income-tax payments are received in 
March and June quarters of each fiscal year. While certain expenditures occur evenly from month to month some are seasonal and others vary 

according to circumstances. 
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I. General Budget summary—receipts and expenditures—Continued 


[On basis of daily Treasury statement, i. e., checks paid by Treasurer of the United States. 
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In millions of dollars] 








Expenditures: 


I cs busie gin enaancuinmindiowatsiiingenadsennemanniias 
ea sere ma OMedaaenADenonusepensennnsedcanesauscasne 


Nat ional defense: 










Other agencies____.._.. 
Supplemental items 3 


I I re I i inc orinetndinnaeesKdebshabeatiaredsenaecam 


Federal Loan Agency-.-...-.-...-.- 
Federal Security Agency-.-....... 
Federal Works Agency. -.-.-.. 
Tennessee Valley Authority... 
Veterans’ Administration_-_-.....- 


Return of surplus funds from Government corporations 


Re it bdidttnctad nhhghininshhcondiiniatishdedbers penepsaenennasesanncncsenssenasaecanseaosoenecococesecoen== 
nt hte abee daha sdlgndandbes heeded vanteneundigndbthuncetsipeesahuatsnououeasesaskeses 


ene LOU A I UNOS OI lo nin daraninnnckdasassensheonwnnqesadepeqeessececceseeccseer= hs 


National defense funds for the President 
ND, SENS oie oc caa soscdacaaeseuetes 


Classification 





———- ee I, ons 8), Sania Be nndon dabbepaseahendéesedqeasonasas 
r 


Full fiscal years July 1 to Jan. 31 








Budget estimates 
































___| Actual, Actual, Actual, 
1940 1941 1940 
1942 1941 

849. 5 879. 5 809. 9 494. 5 75.1 
1,078.6] 1,149.9] 1,430.5 724.5 850. 6 
3,402.4} 2,086.3 891.5} 1,055.5 468.6 
5,915.1 3, 768. 1 667.1 1; 209. 4 352.8 
229. 6 WEG SG isieaos eer 
32.0 ee Stee ‘ 

232. 2 304. 4 @) () () 
1, 000. 0 a een |? ieee F 
10,811.3| 6,463.9] 1,558.6] 2,304.5 | 821.4 
1,225.0; 1,100.0] 1,040.9 515.7. 493.0 
8.5 9.3 14.2 5.2 8.3 
873.1 846. 0 799. 3 556. 2 472. 1 
1,239.0] 1,688.5] 2,007.3| 1,015.2 1, 213.3 
40. 0 40.0 39.1 24. 3 23. 8 
568. 6 565. 1 556.7 322. 5 324. 4 
274. 6 216. 2 207.9 186. 2 174. 4 
‘ant. Dt | Seka 
517.3 583. 4 533. 8 305. 7 336. 0 
17,485.5| 13,2023| 8,998.2 2| 6,251.5| 5,102.4 
9, 210, 1 6,189.4| 3,611.1 1| 2, 987. 2 2, 401. 6 





2 Actual expenditures under this item are included under “Departmental” and other 
3 Expenditures from supplemental items will be distributed during the fiscal years 1941 and 1942 


4 Credits, deduct. 


5 Exclusive of debt retirements pursuant to sinking fund and other appropriations. 


appropriate classifications. 


and to the classifications applicable. 


II. Effect of financing the deficit on the public debt 


[On basis of daily Treasury statements. In millions of dollars] 








I is eis nein saeibenecncagphisbuaraacsananeammaenen 


Changes in cash accounts during period: 


Classification 


Add: Increase in general] fund balance during period 


i cen ee ee i hwadadipsonennbadctbcetwannpandsdagsnconanenddbusonce 
Deduct: Excess of receipts over expenditures in trust accounts, etc., during period 


Total financed by increase in public debt 


Add: Public debt at beginning of period 


a Ee Cl iid, ending bins a sneak ta bubeth etipondinnedacsGhipindennimenasnehqenaes 








Full fiscal years July 1 to Jan. 31 














Budget estimates 
Actual, Actual, Actual, 
1940 1941 1940 
1942 1941 
9, 210. 1 3, 611.1 2, 987. 2 2, 401.6 
37.8 41, 1947, 5 134. 3 1555.9 
9, 247.9 6, 230. 6 2, 663. 6 3,121.5 | 1, 845.7 
37.8 41.2 135. 6 212.0 175.4 
9, 210.1 6, 189. 4 2, 528. 0 | 2, 909. 5 1, 670.3 
49,156.9|  42,967.5|  40,439.5|  42,967.5| 40, 439.5 
58, 367. 0 | 49, 156.9 | 42, 967. 5 | 45, 877. 0 | 42, 109.8 





1 Decrease, deduct. 


III. Statutory debt limitation 


[Under sec. 21 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, as of January 31, 1941. 


In millions of dollars] 
Limitation: 


General limitation—sec.21 (a). 45, 000.0 
National defense limitation— 
section 91 (6) .cucccescces 4,000.0 
TORN tid tine ndcte en 49, 000. 0 
Deduct: 
Gross public debt outstanding 
Jahnuaty 81, 1061.:....6.6-<.< 45, 877.0 
Unearned discount on U. S. 
savings bonds (difference be- 
tween current redemption 
value and maturity value) _. 956.9 
46, 833.9 
Less—debt outstanding not 
subject to statutory limita- 
WEE nrcaniniscennancktaeaeaun 585. 4 
a mcaeeaiiie paidantemna __46, 248.5 
a Balance of borrowing authority: 
Ee Under general limitation— 
CUI EE CR iti ain 1, 123.6 
Under national-defense limi- 
tation—section 21 (b)----. 1, 167.9 
inn, a ER eee ee . a 





IV. General fund balance 


[On basis of daily Treasury statements. 


In millions of dollars] 





Classification 


Balance in general fund at beginning of period: 
Working balance 
Increment on gold_........... 
Seigniorage (silver) 


Increases: 


Borrowings—net increase in public debt........ 
Net receipts, trust accounts, etc. ....--......... 


Total_- ‘i 
Decrease: Net deficit (stateme nt ‘ID. 


Balance in general fund at end of period_..... 


Analysis of general fund balances at end of period: 
TP a meena 
ST WI Ni Liekccciwincniecdnsssaceece 


Seigniorage (silver) ....... 


_ ne accel casita geass tchelicspenaece 











Full fiscal years July 1 to Jan. 31 


Budget estimates eile: ot 


























Actual | Actual Actual 
1940 1941 1940 
1942 1941 
| | 

ili sicstvelesias 1,178.4 1, 162.7 2,159.5} 1,162.7 2, 159. 5 
143.3 142, 8 142. 4 142.8 142. 4 
610. 2 585. 2 536. 3 585. 2 536. 3 
I ace 1,931.9 | 1,890.7 | 2,8382]| 1,890.7| 2,838.2 
mernipnisisaiin 9,210.1} 6,189.4] 2,528.0) 2,909.5 1, 670. 3 
ee 37.8 41.2 135. 6 212. 0 175.4 
11,179.8 | 8,121.3 | 5,501.8] 5,012.2] 4,683.9 
9,210.1 | 6,189.4 | 3,611.1] 2,987.2] 2,401.6 
nticinarmanai 1, 969. + 1 2, 025. 0 2, 282.3 
asain 1,195.8] 1,178.4 | 1,162.7] 1,282.5] 1,571.2 
Sabana 143. 7 143. 3 | 142.8 143.0 142.6 
630. 2 610. 2 | 585. 2 599. 5 | 568. 5 
eieiiinstichaacete 1,969.7 | 1,931.9 | 1,890.7 | 2,025.0 2, 282.3 
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The exhibit shown on pages 57 to 62, in- 
clusive, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con- 
cerns itself with derogatory re- 
marks about Dr. Carl D. Thompson, Fair- 
banks-Morse & Co., and the Burns & McDon- 
nell Engineering Co., respectively, who are 

to have been, in the statements 
and insinuations set forth in the exhibit, 
together in some sort of subversive combine. 


FULL OF MISSTATEMENTS 


The entire exhibit is made up of misstate- 
ments and half truths similar in character 
to those to which we have been accustomed 
as coming from the private utility interests 
in attempting to discredit our firm where 


V. Obligations of corporations and credit agencies guaranteed as to principal and tnterest 
[As of Jan. 31, 1941. In millions of dollars} 
caeath of Obligations outstanding ! 
Corporation or agency ooaay 

Total Matured ? | Unmatured 

Commodity Credit Corporation ...................-<c--cees---s-- 1, 400.0 | ae 696. 2 
Federa! Farm Mortgage Corporation__. -. 2, 000.0 1, 269.6 2 1, 269.4 
Federal Housing Administration_--.. 3 4,000.0 12. 2 12.3 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation ___- 44, 750.0 2, 613. 6 13.8 2, 599.8 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 5, 533.0  Tisscsuencoe 1, 096. 9 
Tennemed Valley. DOG, cicciecsncuimerisniatinnmonne EE Eccewwnainnth al badaasnsenkas- aatdaenaanatls 
PR EE NE 800. 0 Ce tecncnkinn 226. 2 
UW. B, Raat CIs a cteecececcantintancettetinninascd ATE Be in scereestieniies Bate teal teadenaten tall 
DOC... citiintiinncttthcnntesnespiiipeeulibaniseionenetaidieii armas momiicieiytie 65, 915.0 14.2 5, 900.8 





1 Exclusive of obligations owned by the Treasury. 


ry 
? Funds have been deposited with the Treasurer of the United States for payment of all obligations guaranteed 
by the United States, representing outstanding matured principal amounting to $14,200,000 and interest of $3,200,000. 


* Limit of authority to insure mortgages. 
property acquired through foreclosure. 


Debentures may be issued and tendered only in exchange for insured 


4 The Corporation was authorized to issue bonds for an amount not to exceed $4,750,000,000 to be exchanged or 
sold to obtain funds for financing home mortgage loans or for the redemption of any of its outstanding bonds. Its 


authorit 


to make loans expired on June 13, 1936, and the above limit i 


of retiring its 


r the purpose 
outstanding bonds by an amount equal to the amount of the bonds to be retired, which would not affect the net 


amount outstanding after June 13, 1936. 


* Limit which may be outstanding at any one time with respect to the insuring of mortgages and the issuance 


of debentures. 


¢ The total amount of assets of these corporations and agencies is in excess of the total amount of liabilities, includ- 
ing obligations guaranteed by the United States. See statement 6. 


VI. Combined statement of assets and liabilities of governmental corporations and credit 
agencies 


{As of Dec. 31, 1940. In millions of dollars] 
























Liabilities Net worth 






Obligations 


Corporation or agency Assets guaranteed | All other 
by the (including 
United reserves) 
States ! 
Commodity Credit Corporation__............... 697.4 Mer: (MOL. 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation...........-. 1, 279.1 Gibi. - FRR Biiessicoms 
Federal Housing Administration._............... 13.1 5.8 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation___...........- 2, 631.0 50.7 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation a 1, 100.7 287.0 
Tennessee Valley Authority_.... ll... |.» . Ra cpanel 15.4 
U. 8. Housing Authority ..-..... “ 226. 9. 5.4 
i ees ee, eee 82.4 
ER NE DE. not ik tkesiccectneiccccut ~ Ie Leama 1, 819.7 
BEGET . ccntebblitbesenccostentinctonteeisia «6 ESO hie 902. 6 
eS 13, 261. 2 2 5, 948. 2 3, 339. 2 











1 Includes accrued interest 


? Excludes 89.6 millions of dollars held by the Treasury. 


Nore.—The foregoing figures are compiled from latest reports received by the Treasury Department from the 


respective corporations and agencies. 


The amounts covering obligations guaranteed by the United States differ 


from those shown in table V for the reason that they are stated as of Dec. 31, 1940, instead of Jan, 31, 1941, and include 


accrued interest. 





Engineering Company Replies to Charges 
Made in Exhibit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 


STATEMENT BY BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, during 
January some remarks were made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BrincEs] relative to the engineering firm 
of Burns & McDonnell, a firm which has 
done some work for public power bodies 
in my State of Washington. This engi- 
neering firm has asked me to place in the 
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REcorD a statement concerning the re- 
marks of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and I ask that the statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
as the answer of Burns & McDonnell 
Engineering Co. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, ‘Ss follows: 


REPLY TO EXHIBIT OF SENATOR BRIDGES IN 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD JANUARY 8, 1941, 
RELATIVE TO Burns & MCDONNELL ENGI- 
NEERING Co. 


We have received copies of the ConarEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, dated January 8, 1941, contain- 
ing the exhibit which Senator Brincges has 
prepared and which the Senate has ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp. This exhibit 
contains statements relative to the Burns & 
McDonnell Engineering Co. and to members 
of the organization. We feel that it is only 
the fair thing that our side of the question 
be presented to Congress, which permitted the 
introduction of these misstatements, which, 
if allowed to go unchallenged, are directly 
harmful to our business and to the individ- 
uals concerned. 


we have been retained in cities which are 
considering municipal ownership of the pub- 
lic utilities. As a matter of fact, if the ex- 
hibit is scrutinized closely it will be found 
that approximately one-quarter of the ex- 
hibit is a direct quotation from the Knox- 
ville Journal, Knoxville, Tenn., being an arti- 
cle published by the Journal on November 
24, 1933, at which time we had just been 
retained by the city of Knoxville to report 
to them as to the feasibility of obtaining 
T. V. A. power and entering into the munici- 
pal ownership of the electric utility in the 
city of Knoxville. The Knoxville Journal 
continued to make false statements such as 
are set forth in this article throughout the 
several years of litigation and construction 
of the municipal system and the improve- 
ments thereto. 

We served the city of Knoxville during the 
entire period when they were attempting to 
acquire the property and have served them 
subsequently in the design of the improve- 
ments to the system and its successful opera- 
tion. The Knoxville News Sentinel was dur- 
ing the entire period a booster of T. V. A. 
and municipai ownership of the electric util- 
ity with the subsequent low rates to the con- 
sumers within the city of Knoxville. The 
Knoxville News Sentinel, at the time when 
the Journal article was published, inquired 
of many other cities where we had been re- 
tained as engineers and publishcd in their 
paper the results thereof and commended us 
most highly for our qualifications and ac- 
complishments. The Senator’s exhibit pref- 
aces the quotation from the Journal by the 
statement that the article was “never denied 
by Burns & McDonnell.” In answer to this, 
we wish to state that it has always been our 
policy to deny misstatements such as set 
forth in this article only by proceeding in a 
professional manner with the service for 
which we have been retained and allowing 
the successful conclusion of the enterprise 
to stand as a blanket denial for all of the 
slurring remarks made against us personally. 
With only one or two minor exceptions, the 
misstatements and accusations set forth in 
the exhibit have been repeated over and over 
again by the friends of the private power 
utilities in various cities where we have been 
retained as consuitants. 


KNOXVILLE WELL SATISFIED 


Perhaps the best general denial to the one- 
quarter of the exhibit heretofore mentioned 
containing the Journal article, can be made 
by including herein extracts from letters writ- 
ten by the Honorable W. W. Mynatt, city 
manager and mayor respectively of the city 
of Knoxville. The first letter dated February 
1, 1934, contains this paragraph: 

“The work delegated to the firm of Burns 
& McDonnell by the city was performed in a 
most able and satisfactory manner. Their 
spirit of cooperation was particularly pleasing, 
and we do not hesitate to recommend them 
very highly for this type of service.” 

The other ietter dated October 80, 1939, 
after the city had been operating its munici- 
pal system for some time, contains this para- 
graph: 

“Their services were highly satisfactory in 
every respect, and we believe they stand at 
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the top in this particular type of professional 
work.” 

As the proof of the “pudding is in the 
eating” we quote herewith from a letter from 
Mr. Max C. Bartlett, general manager of the 
Knoxville Electric Power and Water Board, 
dated January 7, 1941, to the city of Spokane, 
Wash.: 

“INCOME STATEMENTS 


“Our accounts are kept in accordance with 
the requirements of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and are audited annually by a firm 
of nationally known certified public account- 
ants. I am summarizing for your informa- 
tion our income statement for the calendar 
year 1939 and for the calendar year 1940: 


Calendar year 1939: 











report and estimates of cost for a competitive 
electric system for serving the city, while at 
Knoxville the only service rendered was a pre- 
liminary report and estimate on a competitive 
system. The two services are in no way 
comparable. 

Fort Thomas, Ky.: The attempted compari- 
son of time required to complete our report 
on a municipal plant at Fort Thomas, Ky.; 
versus time required to make a report at 
Knoxville is based completely on a misstate- 
ment of facts. Our report to Fort Thomas is 
dated June 12, 1933, and the contract under 
which the service was performed is dated 
April 12, 1933, being exactly a 2-month inter- 
val instead of the 6-month interval as stated 
in the exhibit. In addition, the Fort Thomas 
job was handled in the field by only one of 
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of 5 percent of the actual cost of improve- 
ments was excessive. Actually, for a project 
of this size, this fee is very reasonable when 
compared with those received on other work 
by other engineering firms and when com- 
pared with the fees recommended by the 
National Engineering Societies. On March 1, 
1933, the mayor of the city of Belvidere wrote 
the following letter, copy of which is at- 
tached hereto: 

“The defeat of the proposed municipal 
electric light plant at Belvidere is attributable 
to the fact that the local newspapers were 
evidently controlled by the utility company, 
together with the fact that the utility com- 
pany spent a large sum of money in various 
ways in connection with the election and 
referendum.” 


Maven. 6 cs cece sccsae ~ $2,119, 659.41 | our representatives while several representa- THANKS FROM MAYOR 

Operating expenses -..... 1, 218, 448. 44 Raeaiaa Ge : We kunkiader teen et sai ee nes ona f mayne tas 

Taxes -.------------ ----- 207,036.61 | of any error in our estimates on the Augusta | connection with iis ieiaelieth. Sue nee 2 

Total deductions ....---. 1,426, 485.05 | tached’ hereto which indicate the satisfac. | become 4 reality I am cay made oe ae a 
htenion,.. inane” Gin een ae ee ee een ere it is my opinion that the Burns & McDon- 


interest, bond retire- 


ber 2, 1930, is signed by the mayor, Mr. W. B. 


nell Engineering Co. is one of the few in the 


country that cannot be controll 

ments, depreciation, 04, 174.36 | Dell:,, Quoted from this letter is this state- | yp by utility companies.” ea ot bought 
and surplus --.-.-.- - 694, 174. ment: Muscatine, Iowa: The slurring remark 
Calendar year 1940: Our selection of this firm over a year ago | made relative to the operation of the Musca- 
ROVE iciia cc cdtcaccce 2, 466,148 .14 | has been so eminently satisfactory to Augusta | tine plant for the year 1929 can best be 
crinciiatinintes.: 1 Saale ae iis a real pleasure to recommend them | answered by a direct quotation from the an- 
Operating expenses -..-... 1, 396, 313. 0: to you. nual report of the city of Muscatine for the 

ND his. cacincitawctinas 208, 702. 57 HELP IS INVALUABLE year 1932, page 22: 
aaa er nnn amae The other letter is dated September 17, “The great and outstanding value of the 
Total deductions -.....-- 1, 605,015.61 | 1932, and is signed by the mayor, city attor- | municipal light and power plant is its earning 
——=== | ney, and chairman of the canal commission capacity. The net earnings of the Musca- 

Balance, available for 


interest, bond retire- 
ments, depreciation, 
and surplus -._---.-. 861, 132. 53 


“SAVINGS TO ELECTRIC USERS 


“Our present rates effect an over-all saving 
to consumers of 38 to 40 percent in the cost 
of electric service. For the 12 months end- 
ing December 31, 1940, our total revenues 
were $2,466,000. This same service, under the 
private company’s rates in effect when we 
purchased the system would have brought 


respectively. Quoting from this letter: 
“We employed this firm and their reports 
and help have been invaluable.” 
Belvidere, Ill.: The slurring reference to 
our retention by the city of Belvidere, IIl., 
attempts to indicate that the engineering fee 


tine plant for the 714 years that it has been 
in operation are $745,403.12 or over $99,387 
average per year. 

“The gross earnings, total expenditures and 
net earning for the 714 years have been set 
up in the following table: 


Financial operations, Muscatine municipal light plant 


nse 





eee po eta Gross earnings | operation and 





Net earnings 
over all opera- 
tion and main 


Total expenses, 


maintenance 











revenues of approximately $4,065,000, so that tenance 
during the past 12 months consumers have ’ 
saved over a million and one-half dollars ac 1924 and 1925__........-.---+---+------------ ‘ oe = =. S $112, 720. 81 a7, 508. 00 
sec cccecccecccccccccncesecccescsecesccesecces a iS, . 2, O29. 94 . ‘ 
under our present rates.” eccrine teak cates 5, 011, 600 132, 135. 16 73, 616.07 63, 805, 17 
Included in the article from the Knoxville | 1928_.........................-.-..---..-.-------- 7, 156, 000 173, 892. 43 95, 509. 13 76, 726.73 
Journal and reprinted in the Senator’s ex- = penennceneensenccesecesanecenesesscaseccencns- ' os - od - ne 7 124, 130. 37 
hibit are references to the following prOjectS | 190U-------------------0-------n0- semen nnennnen ene ate 2e0, <51, 412. , 802. 64 215, 117. 38 
where we were retained by the cities of Crown 1931... ---------20--200----- 22-22 -ee- a 2-22 2-2----- 11, 762, 000 290, 412. 04 144, 510. 47 151, 026. 90 
Point, Ind.; St. Paul, Minn.; Cleburne, Tex.; Os ee hss sich cadet 54, 313,000 | 1, 339, 940. 31 750, 426. 06 745, 403. 12 


Columbus, Miss.; Elko, Nev.; Fort Thomas, 
Ky.; Augusta, Ga.; Belvidere, Ill.; Muscatine, 
Iowa; Paducah, Ky.; and Yonkers, N. Y. 
These cities are only a few of the 1,721 reten- 
tions we have had in the various communi- 
ties in the United States since the inception 
of our organization 43 years ago. The follow- 
ing comments we believe refute successfully 
the insinuations set forth in the Senator’s 
exhibit. 
FIGURES ARE VERIFIED 


Crown Point, Ind.: That the facts relative 
to this project have obviously been misstated 
has been made evident by a letter dated June 
11, 1933, from the mayor of the city of Crown 
Point. A quotation from this letter which is 
attached hereto is as follows: 

“The operation is right at the figure Burns 
& McDonnell estimated, and Burns & Mc- 
Donnell’s report is true and correct in every 
way, as to the engine plant proper.” 

St. Paul, Minn.: The comparison made as 
to the time and fee received for the Knoxville 
report and the St. Paul retention is obviously 
inane when it is explained that our services 
at St. Paul consisted of making a detailed nut 
and bolt inventory and appraisal of all prop- 
erties of the private power company for the 
purpose of rate making, in uddition to a 
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“In this connection we take some satis- 
faction in calling attention to the fact that 
in our report to the people 2 years ago we 
estimated that by the end of 1929 the an- 
nual net earnings of the plant would be not 
far from $110,000. As the table above shows 
the net earnings were $124,130.37 for 1929, or 
over $14,000 better than we had predicted. 
And the net earnings have continued to 
grow until they are now well over $150,000 
a year. 

“Our municipal light plant has always 
done better than its friends predicted and 
continues still to do so.” 


PRIVATE UTILITIES FALSIFIED 

Paducah, Ky.: The inference that the 
Burns & McDonnell estimates on the Pa- 
ducah project were incorrect was made by 
engineers retained by the private utility 
company. That their conclusions were not 
believed by the city officials is indicated by 
extracts from a letter written June 9, 1931, 
by the mayor of the city, copy of which is 
attached: 

“Based upon their appraisal, we secured a 


reduction in rates of approximately $100,000 
per year. The rates were reduced upon 


their testimony and evidencce 3314 percent, 
and for a 10-year period of the new fran- 
chise we saved the citizens nearly $1,000,000. 
We were so successful in this that 2 years 
later we employed this same firm of engi- 
neers to appraise the water-works property, 
on which we had an option to buy each 5- 
year period. We decided to take over the 
water-works property and operate it as a 
municipally owned plant.” 

Yonkers, N. Y.: Senator Bripces’ exhibit 
contains a reference to the appraisal work 
done by the Burns & McDonnell Engineering 
Co. for the city of Yonkers, N. Y., referring 
to it as “slack appraisal work by this firm.” 
The exhibit also speaks disparagingly of the 
testimony rendered by their Mr. Hatcher 
Apparently the city officials of Yonkers are 
not in accord with the statements set forth 
in the exhibit. Quotation from a letter by 
the corporation counsel of the city of Yon- 
kers dated January 14, 1937, is as follows: 

RATES WERE REDUCED 

“A very substantial reduction in rates was 
granted by the commission to consumers in 
this case. The work that you did was in 
all respects most satisfactory. * * * Mr. 
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Carl F. Lambert and Mr. M. P. Hatcher 
proved to be very effective witnesses in be- 
half of the city.” 

The exhibits set forth on page 67 examples 
as follows: 

(1) The Akron, Ohio, case. 

(2) The Ainsworth, Nebr., case. 

(3) Contractual tie-in between Burns & 
McDonnell and Diesel manufacturers. 

The Akron case is best disposed of by 
reference to a letter dated December 31, 
1935, which we r -eived from the commis- 
sioner of public utilities and the chairman 
of public utilities committee of council of 
the city of Akron, which is attached hereto. 
Quotations from this letter are as follows: 

“However, these firms were all requested 
to submit proposals, and the fee asked by 
Burns & McDonnell was over $2,000 lower 
than that of any other firm. 

“* * * every single councilman voted 
to employ Burns & McDonnell.” 

OUTCOME WAS EXCELLENT 

“Both you and the city of Akron should 
be proud of the excellent outcome of the 
vigorous investigation which resulted in such 
large savings to the people of this city. 
Naturally, it is to be expected that any 
company whose excessive rates you so ably 
expose will redouble its efforts to prevent 
other communities from employing the 
Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co.” 

The misleading insinuations relative to 
the Ainsworth, Nebr., case are best contra- 
dicted by reference to a letter from Mr. 
William M. Ely, city attorney of Ainsworth, 
dated April 12, 1933, copy of which is 
attached hereto. Quotations from this letter 
are as follows: 

“The power company failed in its effort 
to show that you were to be paid by the 
contractor, and thereby failed to establish 
its claim that there was collusion between 
you and the contractor. 

“T am sure that any thinking man will 
understand that a kic’ by the power in- 
terests is in fact a boost, and I am con- 
fident that you will not be harmed in the 
least by the insidious propaganda that is 
being circulated by them.” 

Relative to the insinuation that we have 
been influenced by a contractual relation- 
ship with Fairbanks-Morse & Co., we wish to 
call attention to the fact that the only 
such agreement which we have had has been 
with the Fairbanks-Morse Water Supply Co., 
which was a subsidiary organization which 
was not interested in the manufacture or Sale 
of Diesel engines in any respect and which 
organization ceased to exist shortly after its 
formation. No services were rendered by us 
under this contract, and no compensation 
was ever paid to the Burns & McDonnell 
Engineering Co. on account of this contract. 

The Fairbanks-Morse Water Supply Co. 
was an organization having no engineering 
steff familiar with water-supply problems. 
They therefore entered into a contract with 
us in May of 1928 to make the necessary 
surveys, reports, plans, estimates, specifica- 
tions, etc., for the design of these water- 
supply projects. This service is one which 
we have rendered to many clients all over 
the United States. There was nothing un- 
professional about this sort of engineering 
service being furnished and paid for, by 
Burns & McDonnell as well as other engi- 
neers furnishing service to private plants as 
well as to municipalities. 

BASELESS INSINUATIONS 

It is rather interesting to note, relative to 
the insinuated relationship of our firm with 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co., that less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the projects with which 
we have been connected have purchased any- 
thing from Fairbanks-Morse & Co. Of the 
power plants which have been constructed 
under our direction and supervision since 


1924 only 18 out of 49 projects have installed 
Diesel engines, of which 
furnished by Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 


only 5 have been 
In every 


case where Fairbanks-Morse & Co. has in- 
stalled an engine on one of our jobs, they 
have been the low bidder thereon. 

The inference set forth in the Senator's 
exhibit that there is something of which to 
be ashamed in our interest in public owner- 
ship and the membership of R. E. McDonnell 
in the Public Ownership League is rather 
far-fetched. We have been retained by 
something like 532 clients for rendering serv- 
ice in connection with waterworks plants of 
which approximately 82 percent of the num- 
ber of these utilities in the United States 
are municipally owned. The Senator has 
not intimated in his exhibit that 82 percent 
of the cities in the United States are inhab- 
ited by citizens who are vicious socialists. 

It is also a fact that there are approxi- 
mately 5,000 members of the Public Owner- 
ship League, of which we are proud to be a 
member. We found it necessary many years 
ago to take sides in this question of municipal 
ownership because of the fact that we were 
unable to straddle the fence. The private 
utilities have never been willing to retain 
for professional services engineers like our- 
selves who have had the temerity to oppose 
them in the city’s interest in other cases. 
We are proud of the fact that we have been 
able to withstand the onslaught of these 
powerful private utility interests for these 
many years and maintain an efficient organ- 
ization of engineers to furnish service to 
those cities which desire bona fide results 
and wish to have their interests protected. 
Naturally, our friends are to be found among 
those who have been interested in munici- 
pally owned utilities and in furthering the 
interests of the consumers rather than the 
interests of holding companies. 

REAL MOTIVE OF ATTACK 

The motive or incentive that prompts or 
causes an attack such as Senator BripcEs 
makes against the Burns & McDonnell Engi- 
neering Co. is apparent when one is ac- 
quainted with the results of engineering in- 
vestigations made by this firm as to the ex- 
cess profits that have been enjoyed by the 
private utility interests, wherein these com- 
panies have been forced by these investiga- 
tions to relinquish or disgorge these excess 
profits, turning them back to the people in 
savings. 

It is no wonder the private power interests, 
through Senator BrincEs, are trying to dis- 
credit the Burns & McDonnell Engineering 
Co. Cities all over the United States, upon 
discovery that they were paying excess profits 
for utility service, employed the engineering 
firm of Burns & McDonnell to make rate 
studies and investigations for the purpose of 
determining if they were paying excess 
charges. A few of the reductions in rates 
as a direct result of their surveys and inves- 
tigations are as follows: 


Annual rate reductions secured from utility 
investigations made by Burns & McDonnell 
Engineering Co. 


Akron, Ohio: 
Returned to electrical users, 
NO sateen tans $800, 000 
Annual refund in reduced 
SRR. oso nccine ete 600, 000 
Amarillo, Tex.: Annual reduc- 
HOD oncaeid cowasncatcueeutn 200, 000 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Annual re- 
GURI ieg nc tinicricieecednwnipns 2, 250, 000 
Cleveland, Ohio (private plant): 
Annual reduction within 
the city limits_........-.. 778, 500 
Suburbs and other territory. 599, 500 
Cleveland Co. further reim- 
bursed city, to cover city’s 
expense for engineering 
ee 50, 000 
Dallas, Tex.: Annual reduction_. 250, 000 
E] Paso, Tex.: Annual reduction 
in gas and electric............ 169, 500 
Galveston, Tex.: Annual reduc- 
TD. cwininiiab naman 100, 000 
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Annual rate reductions secured from utility 
investigations made by Burns & McDonnell 
Engineering Co.—Continued 


Jackson, Miss.: Annual reduc- 
Ti oie iat cic ahh te vie pits 165, 000 
Jackson, Tenn.: Annual reduc- 
Chains cine daiicbiitidinminne a 100, 000 
Miami, Fla 
Annual reduction, water and 
gas and electric._......__ 875, 000 
Refund in cash over 544-year 
period during litigation... 3, 600, 000 
Paducah, Ky.: Annual reduction. 100, 000 
Piqua, Ohio: Annual reduction... 100, 000 
Reading, Pa.: Annual reduction. 795, 000 
Rockford, Ill.: Annual reduction_ 292, 820 
San Antonio, Tex.: Annual reduc- 
tion, gas and electric_.....__. . 590, 000 
St. Paul, Minn: 
Annual reduction: 
entail tit ena 350, 000 
ti ci ee ea 518, 000 
Tampa, Fla.: Annual reduction 
approved by court decision 
(appealed Supreme Court) -___- $635, 000 
Tucson, Ariz.: 
Annual reduction: 
Pirst electric............ 147, 391 
Second electric._...._. 202, 000 
ra aa 21, 000 
Yonkers, N. Y.: Annual reduc- 
dia eithen cispisntcsin cite tii el 550, 000 





Total of above annual re- 
CON cigs tecniseitiizs 14, 838, 711 


The foregoing are just a few of the many 
reductions secured, but do not include the 
large number of reductions in rates made 
by the private companies preliminary to the 
investigations as a means of heading off any 
move toward the investigation or municipal 
ownership. 

RESULTS TALK 


If our services had not obtained such satis- 
factory results, we would not be subjected 
to the attacks by the private power interests 
every time we are retained by a municipality 
and we would not be retained by the muni- 
pality if our services in previous engagements 
had not been satisfactory. 

With these private companies being forced 
by these engineering investigations into these 
enormous refunds or reductions, is it any 
wonder that they are imploring Senator 
Bripces and the other private-utility sup- 
porters to attempt to discredit this engi- 
neering concern? 

In over 40 years of engineering practice, 
with practically every power engagement 
combed over with a fine-tooth comb investi- 
gation to discover any errors or irregularities 
in our work, the four cases previously cited 
are the only ones that the power companies 
have raised as the big “bugaboos.” All these 
cases are open for any unbiased investigation. 





Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, February 10, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM MAGAZINE LIGHT ON 
LEND-LEASE BILL 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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an editorial from the magazine Light, the 
official magazine of the International 
Catholic Truth Society. This editorial 
outlines and analyzes the lend-lease bill 
very well, and I think it should be called 
to the attention of the people of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From Light of February 1941] 
LEND-LEASE BILL 


it is the duty of religious and moral leaders 
to reveal and oppose unethical principles and 
practices on the part of individuals, groups, 
or even government itself. It is likewise the 
duty of religious and moral leaders to reveal 
and oppose any attempts made by govern- 
ment to indulge in unconstitutional meas- 
ures, especially when such measures are equiv- 
alent to a provocation of war. Any govern- 
ment which provokes war, through warlike 
words, or deeds, or legislation, is itself an 
aggressor. 

On the basis, therefore, of ethics and con- 
stitutionality, it becomes the duty of religious 
and moral leaders to oppose the present lend- 
lease bill recently submitted by the President 
to Congress. For the lend-lease bill is both 
unethical and unconstitutional. This edito- 
rial, consequently, is not political in nature 
or scope. It is a denunciation of the lend- 
lease bill as unethical and unconstitutional, 
and a plea to all our fellow-American citizens 
to resist an attempt by Congress to establish 
the President as dictator for the defense of 
foreign nations. 

The President’s lend-lease bill, which he 
hopes will become Congress’ lend-lease bill, is 
unconstitutional in its entirety and in its 
parts. It is unconstitutional in its entirety 
because it is a dictatorial and unwarranted 
demand by the President that the Congress 
of the United States abdicate its law-making, 
treaty-making, and money-disbursing power 
in the field of national defense, and hand 
over such powers to the President for the de- 
fense of any foreign nations whom the Presi- 
dent in his own judgment may wish to defend. 

We must remember that the only powers 
which either the President or the Congress 
may exercise are those clearly stated or clearly 
inferred in articles I and II of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Our Constitution 
is a document of delegated powers. In 1789, 
the sovereign people of the various States be- 
queathed certain powers, and only certain 
powers, to the President and the Congress. 
Certain definite powers were denied to the 
Federal Government. Certain definite pow- 
ers were also denied to State governments. 
All powers not delegated to our Federal Gov- 
ernment remained in the sovereign people. 

This means that legislation is not consti- 
tutional merely because the President asks 
for it or Congress proposes it. This means 
that legislation, not provided for in the ex- 
plicit or clearly implied powers granted by 
the people to the President or the Congress, 
does not become constitutional even after it 
is passed. Both before and after passage 
such legislation remains, as legal language 
phrases it, ultra vires, that is to say, beyond 
the power of the Congress to pass and there- 
fore, unconstitutional. 

The lend-lease bill is unconstitutional be- 
cause not one of the dictatorial powers con- 
tained in it is granted either to the Con- 
gress by article I or to the President by 
article II of our Federal Constitution. Nei- 
ther Congress nor the President should exer- 
cise powers not granted by these articles of 
the Constitution. The powers of the Con- 


gress and the President are limited powers. 
They must not be extended. The American 
people must not allow either Congress or the 
President to exercise any power beyond that 
which the Constitution grants them. 


Nor can the unconstitutional powers 
sought by the President be deduced from 
the phrase, “to provide for the common de- 
fense,” which is contained in the preamble 
to the Constitution as one of the reasons for 
which the sovereign people granted limited 
and delegated powers to the various branches 
of our Federal Government. In article I, 
this phrase is translated to mean the crea- 
tion of an Army and Navy and the support of 
a national militia for the defense of the 
United States against her enemies. By no 
stretch of the imagination can the powers 
of the lend-lease dictatorship bill be derived 
from the preamble or from articles I and II 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Coming to the particular sections of the bill, 
it is clear that section 3 violates article 2, sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution by attempting to 
give to the President, and to the President 
alone, the power to enter into political and 
military and commercial treaties with foreign 
countries without requiring the advice and 
consent of the Senate and without securing 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present. By article 2, section 2, of the 
Constitution the Senate holds equal place 
with the President in the enactment of all 
treaties with foreign nations. 

Section 6 of the lend-lease dictatorship per- 
mits the President to use any moneys on hand 
in the Treasury, no matter for what purpose 
the people paid them and the Congress as- 
sessed them, in order to send war materials 
to foreign nations or in order, according to 
section 8, to support foreign munitions fac- 
tories by buying war materials from foreign 
nations for the same or other foreign nations. 
Section 6 permits the President to use unex- 
pended funds appropriated for any other pur- 
pose, such as to pay veterans’ pensions, or to 
meet the needs of social security, etc., in 
order to deliver war materials to foreign na- 
tions without requiring these foreign nations 
to pay a single cent for the war materials thus 
received. 

For instance, let us suppose that there is 
a million dollars in the United States Treas- 
ury as a result of a revenue act passed by 
Congress for purposes of social security, or 
of health, or of youth, or of pensions for 
those veterans who are maimed in mind or 
body, or both. This money is collected for a 
specific purpose. It lies in the Treasury, ear- 
marked. It has come out of the sweat and 
toil of American citizens who are willing to 
make any sacrifice in order to meet the re- 
quirements of social security and in order to 
compensate those who were maimed and 
mangled in the World War 20 years ago. 

Then along comes section 6 of the lend- 
lease dictatorship bill, which would authorize 
the taking of this money and the spending 
of it in domestic or foreign munition fac- 
tories for the defense of China or Greece or 
any other country which the President be- 
lieves should be defended. The fact that the 
President would never exercise these powers 
to the foregoing extent is no reason for call- 
ing such powers into existence. The very 
granting of such powers is unconstitutional, 
as distinguished from their exercise. 

Constitutionally, moreover, section 6 is a 
clear violation of section 9 of article I of the 
Constitution, which declares: “No money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law.” 

The lend-lease bill reeks with violations of 
ethics and constitutional government. The 
American Nation is to be mortgaged to any 
country chosen by the President, and the 
President, according to section 3, need not 
demand any payment in money for the ma- 
terials and services provided by the American 
taxpayer. Subsection (b) of section 3 clearly 
states: “The terms and conditions upon 
which any such foreign government receives 
any aid authorized under subsection (a) shall 
be those which the President deems satis- 
factory” and may consist, if the President 
does not choose to receive payment in kind 
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or property, in “any other direct or indirect 
benefit which the President deems satisfac- 
tory.” According to this, neither payment 
in money nor in kind need be accepted by 
the President for the economic and political 
enslavement of the American people to the 
defense of foreign nations. 

The lend-lease bill is economic insanity. 
The lend-lease bill is unethical and uncon- 
stitutional. The lend-lease bill is totali- 
tarian in spirit and undemocratic in oper- 
ation. The lend-lease bill is the worst blow 
ever delivered by any President to the Con- 
stitution of the United States in times of 
peace. The lend-lease bill is the vestibule 
to war. Its passage would mean the estab- 
lishment of the President as a dictator for 
the defense of foreign nations, the abdication 
by Congress of the need for its own existence 
in the field of foreign policy and national 
defense, and the beginning of government 
by Presidential decree. Therefore, the lend- 
lease bill must be defeated at all costs. No 
political compromises by the President and 
no revisions or amendments by the Congress 
can Offset or minimize its character as un- 
ethical and unconstitutional legislation. 
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ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD an address delivered by the Pres- 
ident last Saturday in commemoration 
of the thirty-first anniversary of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow scouts, the record of your achieve- 
ments during the past year, as reported by 
Mr. Head, is something of which we can all 
be proud. I am most favorably impressed 
with the scope and magnitude of the emer- 
gency service training program now being 
developed by the Boy Scouts of America. 

The Boy Scouts of today are approaching 
manhood at a grave hour in the world’s his- 
tory. Recent events have threatened the se- 
curity of free men everywhere, and the demo- 
cratic way of life is being challenged in many 
parts of the world. The United States must 
be strong if our free way of life is to be main- 
tained and for our national policy we, as a 
Nation, have adopted the motto of the Boy 
Scout organizaiion—Be Prepared. 

In many ways the Boy Scouts have sought 
to emulate the deeds of the early American 
pioneers who subdued the wilderness and es- 
tablished on a new found continent a better 
human society. But it is not primarily for 
mere physical feais that the Boy Scout move- 
ment has won the high praise and the 
esteem of the American people. It is rather 
because the Boy Scouts have dedicated them- 
selves to the development of those qualities of 
character and citizenship upon which the 
future of our democracy rests. 

In this grave hour national defense dom- 
inates the heart and mind and soul of Amer- 
ica. The Government must take the major 
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responsibility since it alone represents all of 
the people acting in concert. But the Gov- 
ernment cannot and should not pre-empt 
those fields of private endeavor which have 
become an indispensable part of life in 
America. 

You who ere members of the Boy Scouts 
have a great opportunity in your organiza- 
tion to do your part in this great task. In 
your scout troops you have the opportunity to 
develop the type of leadership and group co- 
operation which is so greatly needed in a 
democracy such as ours. You have oppor- 
tunities in your scouting program to develop 
those physical and mental qualities upon 
which the survival of a self-governing com- 
munity depends. 

The Boy Scouts have made and will con- 
tinue to make an important contribution to 
the welfare of America’s young manhood. 
The Boy Scouts have always responded gen- 
erously when called into action in the service 
of their communities and their fellow citi- 
zens. The Nation is confident that the Boy 
Scouts stand ready to contribute to the na- 
tional welfare in these critical hours. 

It follows, therefore, that I am proud of 
what you have done and are doing, and 
proud of what I know you will do in playing 
your part in our American defense. 
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Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a radio address on 
labor relations and national defense, 
which I delivered on the National Radio 
Forum, sponsored by the Washington 
Evening Star over the National Broad- 
casting Co., blue network, on February 3, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

This problem of developing better and more 
efficient labor relation procedures in the 
United States is not a new one. It has been 
with us for at least a century. During the 
past 50 years especially, it has been the sub- 
ject of ever increasing investigation and 
public discussion and debate. The growth of 
both labor organizations and business enter- 
prises have increased the magnitude of the 
problem and its complexities. Today we 
have single plants employing upward of 
10,000 men. A stoppage of work in such a 
plant as a result of a labor dispute cannot 
but have a tremendous effect on the com- 
munity and often on an entire region. 

Actually, the techniques and procedures 
used in handling labor disputes have im- 
proved steadily in recent years. Both em- 
ployers and union leaders have been and are 
learning. Much improvement is due to the 
fact that labor’s right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively has been written into our 
statutes. It is now fully accepted by all but 
a very few employers who are still living in 
the past and who resent labor’s use of its col- 


lective power to obtain for itself a larger 
share in the fruits of production. 

Strikes are declining. Department of La- 
bor Statistics show that during 1940 there 
were 160 fewer strikes than in 1939. Only 
half as many employees were involved. And 
the loss in man-days of work in 1940 was 
only about one-third of that in 1939. Our 
labor relations today are much better than 
in 1916 and 1917. 

But despite this progress, the problem has 
come forcibly to the front in recent months 
because of labor disputes closing some plants 
producing for our national defense. 

Time is of the essence in our tremendous 
effort to make the defenses of this Nation 
impregnable against any possible attack. 
Unfortunately, for every first-line combat 
plane which we possess today, the aggressor 
nations against which we are arming have 
at least 20 and possibly 50. For every trained 
and equipped division of fighting trvops 
which we have today, they have at least 10. 
It is, therefore, essential that we arm com- 
pletely with all possible speed. And every 
time a plant producing planes or guns or 
ships is shut down, even for a few days, 
as a result of a labor dispute, it slows up our 
defense production. Every time a canton- 
ment-building job is shut down as a result 
of a labor dispute, it sets back so much the 
date when troops may be moved into that 
cantonment for training. There is involved 
not only the direct loss of the planes and 
guns that might have been produced during 
the days the plant was closed, but there is 
the indirect loss which results from the dis- 
ruption of production schedules and the bit- 
terness between employer and employees 
which always follows any plant shut-down 
due to this cause. Any labor leader and 
any employer who has been through it will 
admit that after a plant has been closed 
down as a result of a labor dispute, it often 
takes months, and even years, to restore 
the harmonious relations and the teamwork 
between management and employees that is 
so essential to speedy and efficient produc- 
tion. It is my opinion that these indirect 
losses are far greater than the direct losses 
in production which might have taken place 
during the shut-down. 

That is why today the public, management, 
organized labor, and the Congress are all 
concerned about this problem of labor rela- 
tions. With the dangers threatening our 
Nation, we simply cannot afford to permit 
anything to slow down our defense efforts. 

If these were normal times, I believe it 
would be wiser to leave this problem to the 
parties directly concerned, management and 
labor. I am sure that in the course of the 
years they would voluntarily work out fair 
and equitable procedures which would elimi- 
nate to an ever-increasing degree stoppages 
of production due to labor disputes. I be- 
lieve that eventually, when they had per- 
fected these procedures to suit themselves, 
they probably would come themselves to the 
Congress and ask for enactment of legisla- 
tion writing these procedures into the stat- 
utes. But, unfortunately, that sort of de- 
velopment, and it is a development which 
fits best into the pattern of our democracy, 
takes time, years of time, and today we can- 
not afford that time. I believe it is essen- 
tial that procedures be worked out immedi- 
ately that will reduce to the absolute mini- 
mum stoppages of production due to labor 
disputes. 

We do have some models and some experi- 
ence on which to draw. Noteworthy among 
these is the Railway Labor Act. It is sig- 
nificant, I believe, that this act, which has 
virtually eliminated major stoppages of work 
in that industry, was the result of nearly 40 
years of trial, error, and experience. Con- 
gress enacted the first railway labor disputes 
conciliation law in 1888 and made one or 
two other attempts before 1926, when the 
railroad brotherhoods and the big interna- 
tional unions in that industry joined with 
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the railway executives to draft the present 
Railway Labor Act which Congress then 
passed 


We have also the experience of several 
States under State labor relations acts, no- 
tably that enacted in 1939 in my own State 
of Minnesota, which was a modification of 
the Railway Labor Act to meet the varied 
conditions existing in all industry as opposed 
to those only in the railway industry. In the 
nearly 2 years of its operation the Minne- 
sota law has proven its workability and its 
fairness to labor, management, and to the 
public. 

Indicative of the growing concern over this 
problem is the fact that in the closing 
months of the Seventy-sixth Congress a num- 
ber of bills aimed at its solution were in- 
troduced. And already in the Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress we have had several measures 
offered. In addition to these legislative at- 
tempts, the Labor Division of the Defense 
Advisory Council, under Sidney Hillman, is 
expanding its activities, and the Concilia- 
tion Division of the Department of Labor is 
also intervening wherever possible in labor 
disputes affecting defense production. 

Last week Chairman VINson of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee introduced a Dill 
which would require at least 50 days of ne- 
gotiations and mediation before any strike 
in any plant having a naval contract. His 
bill would create a special naval mediation 
board to handle such disputes. The pro- 
cedures under it are largely modeled on those 
provided in the Railway Labor Act, but his 
measure as introduced would apply only to 
concerns having naval contracts. 

I have introduced a labor relations bill for 
defense industries modeled on our Minne- 
sota act. The principle in that law is a 10- 
day waiting period before either a strike or 
a lockout, during which the Government 
steps in and brings both parties together 
around the conference table in a final effort 
to effect a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 

Before discussing the provisions of the bill 
I would like to quote from a statement of 
policy adopted by the international presi- 
dents and representatives of the 13 big in- 
ternational unions affiliated with the metal- 
trades department of the American Federation 
of Labor, at a conference here in Washington, 
January 3 and 4. These 13 internationals 
comprise the bulk of the skilled metal trades- 
men employed in the vital defense industries. 
After pointing out the gravity of the inter- 
national situation and the need for speedy 
production of all materials needed for our 
own defense and for aid to Britain, the state- 
ment of the metal-trades department con- 
tinues: 

“It was the conviction of the international 
representatives that the most effective method 
of speedily unifying labor conditions so that 
the greatest output of production could be 
secured would be the immediate application, 
on a wider scale than heretofore, of collective 
bargaining between the employers and the 
employees in the metal-working industries. 

“Our country naturally divides itself into 
certain recognized zones, and the conference 
declared its intention immediately to en- 
deavor to secure conferences with employers 
in such districts, or zones, beginning with 
the shipbuilding industry, so that without 
loss of time those who must produce for 
national defense—management and labor— 
meet at the conference tabie for the purpose 
of negotiating working-rules agreements, the 
intent and effect of which will be to unify 
and stabilize industrial relations, and the 
terms of employment in such districts. Such 
agreements must contain provision for vol- 
untary arbitration, and that there shall be 
no stoppage of work. The entering into of 
such agreements are the guaranty that there 
will be neither strikes nor lockouts. 

“As the conference declared itself on June 
20, 1940, it so again declares its policy and 
its intention to cooperate to the greatest de- 
gree, to which recognition is given to it, 





with every Federal agency connected with 
national defense. 

“There must be no stoppage of work. 

“Thoroughgoing cooperation must be es- 
tablished between management and labor 
through direct contact between their chosen 
representatives. 

“Where their efforts fail to bring adjust- 
ment of questions which may arise, the serv- 
ices of the Division of Conciliation, Depart- 
ment of Labor, must be speedily secured. 
Should this conciliation not establish prompt 
results, then arbitration must be applied. 

“The rules to govern voluntary arbitration 
and the selecting of the arbitration personnel 
must be the joint responsibility of manage- 
ment and employees’ representatives. 

“These are the methods of democracy ap- 
plied to a national emergency.” 

I believe the metal trades department of 
the American Federation of Labor is to be 
highly commended for the breadth of under- 
standing and the statesmanlike approach to 
our national-defense production problem dis- 
played in this statement of policy. I am in 
complete accord with the entire statement, 
including the position that the sooner all of 
our major defense industries work out col- 
lective bargaining agreements with bona fide 
organizations of their employees, the better 
it will be for our defense effort. And if those 
agreements include prohibitions against stop- 
pages of work and provision for voluntary ar- 
bitration and mediation of all disputes aris- 
ing, then neither the employees nor the em- 
ployers working under such agreements will 
ever be affected by the Federal legislation I 
propose. 

The bill I have introduced would in essence 
simply write into our statutes the procedures 
relative to iabor disputes which the metal 
trades department of the American Federation 
of Labor advocates in its statement of policy. 
Unfortunately, we cannot depend entirely on 
voluntary adherence to this policy. There 
would always be a few violators on both sides. 

Let me tell you briefly what my bill would 
do. First it would apply only to defense in- 
dustries, but of course in these days, that 
takes in almost everything. It would expire 
Juiy 1, 1943, unless renewed by the Congress. 
It would apply to jurisdictional disputes as 
well as to those between employer and em- 
ployees. 

No new agency would be created by the bill. 
The act would be administered by the direc- 
tor of the United States Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labor and he would be 
authorized to employ any additional commis- 
sioners or other help needed. The conciliator 
also would be authorized to utilize the serv- 
ices of any State official in a State having a 
similar conciliation statute. 

Both employees and employers would be 
required to give written notice to the other 
party of any intention to seek or make a 
change in wages, hours, or other working con- 
ditions. After such notice they would be 
required to negotiate in good faith for at 
least 10 days, after which the employees 
might serve notice of strike or the employer 
might serve a lockout notice on the concili- 
ator. After service of such notice there would 
be a 10-day waiting or cooling-off period dur- 
ing which the conciliator would cali both 
parties together for a conference or series of 
conferences which both would be required to 
attend. He would endeavor to work out a 
settlement of the dispute. The 10-day wait- 
ing period could be extended indefinitely by 
mutual consent of both parties. 

If at any time during the course of negoti- 
ations or conciliation both parties to a dispute 
agreed to submit the issues to arbitration, the 
conciliator would appoint a three member 
arbitration board. One member would be 
representative of the employees, one of the 
employer, and the third would be agreed upon 
by the first two if possible, but if not, would 
be named by the conciliator. The arbitra- 





tion board would have power to subpena 
witnesses and records and its decision would 
be binding upon both parties. 

In any strike or lock-out notice in an in- 
dustry producing critical defense items, the 
conciliator would immediately notify the 
President, who might at his discretion appoint 
a@ special mediation board which would at- 
tempt to settle the dispute. This special 
board would publish a report of its findings 
as to the issues in dispute and its efforts to 
mediate them. No strike or lock-out would 
be permitted until the board had published 
its report or until 30 days had elapsed since 
its appointment, whichever occurred first. 

Any action to effectuate either a strike or 
lock-out during either the 10-day waiting 
period or the 30-day period would be de- 
clared unlawful by the act. The district 
courts would be directed to enjoin any such 
action, but only for the balance of the wait- 
ing period and only after verifying from the 
conciliator the facts as to whether notice had 
been given and the date on which it was 
given. 

The bill also would permit either party to 
a dispute to call upon the conciliator for his 
services at any time without necessarily giv- 
ing notice of strike or lock-out. 

In Minnesota these principles of a cooling- 
off period and conciliation have been in effect 
now for a year and 8 months. During that 
time, 944 notices of strike or lock-out involv- 
ing 60,700 employees have been served on the 
conciliator. Out of that total only 47 have 
resulted in strikes and 3 ir lock-outs and the 
total number of employees involved in both 
the strikes and lock-outs was only 3,868. 

The bill which Chairman Vinson of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee introduced is 
somewhat more elaborate and follows a little 
more closely the pattern of the Railway Labor 
Act. It also contains one feature which I be- 
lieve would cause endless trouble. That is a 
prohibition of closed-shop agreements with 
unions. The unions, which have fought long 
and hard for closed-shop agreements, would 
resent such a provision bitterly. I think it 
would increase industrial strife rather than 
promote harmony in labor relations. 

The Vinson bill would require 50 days of 
1egotiation and mediation in all. That might 
be all right in a shipyard constructing a bat- 
tleship, which takes 3 or 4 years to build. 
It would not work so well in a small plant 
turning out minor parts where a total con- 
tract might be completed in a few days or 
weeks. It would not work very well in the 
construction field. For instance, one canton- 
ment construction job recently let must be 
completed in 60 days under the specifications. 
A requirement of 50 days of negotiation on 
such a job obviously would tie labor’s hands 
completely. 

Further, I believe the need is for broad 
legislation covering all industries producing 
for defense. A number of separate acts ap- 
plying to individual industries would cause 
endless confusion and increase costs need- 
lessly. 

This need for a fairly simple-and speedy 
procedure which can be applied to all types 
of industry is one factor which led me to 
depart considerably from the Railway Labor 
Act model. The Railway Labor Act sets up a 
very complicated and lengthy procedure. It 
provides first for direct negotiation between 
the employer and employees, then for sub- 
mission to an adjustment board, then for 
mediation by the National Mediation Board, 
then for an attempt to get both parties to 
agree to arbitration, and finally if all else 
fails, for appointment of a special fact-finding 
commission by the President. During all 
these procedures, and they often string out 
over many months, there can be neither a 
strike nor a lock-out. That system has 
worked out very well for the railways where 
employment is stable year in and year out 
and where there is a long record of collective 
bargaining on both sides of the table. 
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I don’t believe it can be applied immediately 
to all industries, and so I have simplified the 
machinery as much as possible. I hope and 
I believe that eventually organized labor and 
organized employers will themselves get to- 
gether and work out procedures aimed to 
Settle disputes with a minimum of strikes 
or lock-outs. They will either incorporate 
such procedures into all collective bargaining 
agreements or else ask the Congress to enact 
them into law. 


The bill which I have introduced does not 
take away labor’s basic right to strike. I 
am absolutely opposed to a legislative pro- 
hibition of all strikes or a requirement for 
compulsory arbitration, which amounts to 
the same thing. For one thing, Congress 
could not stop strikes by such legislation; 
it would merely make them illegal. Further- 
more, I believe the emphasis in such legisla- 
tion should be on conciliation and negotia- 
tion, rather than having government step 
into the labor relations picture as a police- 
man cracking down on either party. 

I do not believe that a requirement of 
20 days of negotiations in all before a strike 
could take place impairs labor’s right to 
strike seriously. As I see it, it simply means 
that when a group of employees and their 
employer have reached the conclusion that 
they cannot agree and decide to have a test 
of strength by either a strike or lock-out, the 
public steps in and says to both of them that 
you must make one more attempt to settle 
this thing peacefully. 

The chances of effecting a settlement of 
a labor dispute are much better and the 
job is much easier if the employees are still 
working and the plant still operating. Once 
the plant has been closed down either by 
strike or lock-out, tempers rise. Usually 
there are incidents which create bitterness 
and it is infinitely more difficult to get both 
parties to be reasonable and agree on a set- 
tlement. 

And even from organized labor’s point of 
view—while the strike is labor’s ultimate and 
most powerful weapon—it is also true that 
the strike is a more effective weapon when 
it is still a threat than it is once it becomes 
an actuality and the men have walked out. 
As long as the strike is only a threat, the 
employer is anxious to make any possible 
concession as a rule to avoid having his plant 
closed by a walk-out. Once the strike has 
taken place and his plant is closed, then he 
is likely to settle back and say, “The worst 
has happened,” and be much more inclined 
to stand pat and refuse to make any con- 
cessions. 

I realize that union business agents and 
employers may not like having their rights 
to do as they please even regulated to the 
extent proposed in this bill. I don’t think 
any organization or corporation or business 
ever likes to be regulated by government. 
Labor unions and employers are no excep- 
tions. But society from time to time has 
found it necessary in the public interest to 
regulate many types of organizations and en- 
deavors; and I believe that in the present 
emergency society is fully justified in step- 
ping into this labor relations picture to the 
extent proposed in this bill. 

Every labor dispute is settled eventually, 
and consequently the possibility of settle- 
ment is always there. I believe it should be 
government’s sole objective in labor rela- 
tions legislation of this sort simply to make 
sure that every avenue of peaceful settlement 
is explored before there is a plant shut-down 
and stoppage of production. If government 
attempts to “crack down” on either em- 
ployers or labor unions, it defeats this objec- 
tive, because it is only when both parties have 
confidence in the fairness and justice of gov- 
ernment conciliators and procedures that its 
efforts can be effective. 

Thank you. 
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Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
on the subject of law enforcement for 
national security, delivered by Hon. Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, Attorney General of the 
United States, before the Saturday Af- 
ternoon Forum of the National Demo- 
cratic Club at New York City on February 
8, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LAW ENFORCEMENT FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


(Address of Robert H. Jackson, Attorney 
General of the United States. Because of the 
illness of the Attorney General, the address 
was presented for him by the Assistant to the 
Attorney General, Matthew F. McGuire.) 

It is characteristic of intelligent society 
that in time of national danger we should 
devote ourselves to learning our weaknesses. 
The old Greek admonition “Know thyself” 
is a wise slogan for a nation preparing its 
defenses. 

For nearly a year America has been re- 
examining itself, and the process has brought 
its full share of viewing-with-alarm. Each 
day has brought a new disclosure of some 
field in which we were not prepared for 
military defense—the small number of men 
under arms, the inadequate number of guns, 
tanks, airplanes, insufficient productive facil- 
ities for armaments, shortages of vital mate- 
rials—until the full enumeration was enough 
to discourage the faint-hearted. 

But a nation which has the fortitude to 
look its shortcomings squarely in the face 
is half way on the road to full strength. And 
so, it is well from time to time to take stock, 
not of our weaknesses, but of our strength. 

At the outset we must take care not to 
confuse mere military unpreparedness with 
national weakness. The United States has 
never been a military state. We have not 
lived and we have not governed by force of 
arms. We have been a peaceful nation de- 
voted to the arts of peace and the building 
of a strong social structure. Now we sud- 
denly find ourselves in a world at war, and, 
for the time being, the enemies of our way 
of life have been in the ascendency. We are 
suddenly aware that we must rapidly shift 
from peaceful pursuits to military prepara- 
tions. If we have been quick to study where 
We are weak and how we can be made 
stronger, such an effort must not be misin- 
terpreted as a national lack of self-confidence 
nor should it be regarded with undue alarm. 
For it is the process by which a great nation 
converts itself from a peaceful state to one 
militarily strong. 

In appraising any. country’s strength for 
the long pull it is folly to measure military 
strength merely by such factors as numbers 
of tanks, speed of airplanes, or naval power 
ratings. The potency of weapons still de- 
pends ultimately upon the judgment, the 
courage, and the devotion of the men who 
wield them. And the economic machine 





which supplies an army and the social system 
which backs its morale are most vital parts 
of any defense system. 

The strength of the totalitarian systems is 
that they overcome an inferiority of resources 
by a better utilization of them. They hurl 
themselves with great impact because they 
are so closely organized. Their effective pow- 
er is great because they have eliminated lost 
motion, debating time, and friction by mesh- 
ing their political system, their military pow- 
er, their cultural institutions, and their eco- 
nomic system into one total machine. Quick 
decision, an external appearance of unity be- 
cause dissent is suppressed and rapid exe- 
cution of orders is a characteristic strength 
of dictatorship. Its weakness is the slowly 
disappearing individual initiative which re- 
sults from ruthless suppressions and the lack 
of faith and convictions which results from 
regimentation. 

In contrast a democracy gives the appear- 
ance of weakness at the very beginning. At 
first it is a confusion of tongues as free citi- 
zens debate objectives, policies, purposes, and 
methods. But this apparent confusion leads 
to a voluntary unification of purposes and 
opinions as the national will becomes crystal- 
lized. It is then that democracy begins to put 
forth its great latent power. 

I am one who believes that our representa- 
tive democracy is capable of maximum effi- 
ciency without sacrificing its essential and 
basic liberties. I believe that the best way 
for us to remain democratic is to achieve a 
greater and greater effectiveness. Moreover, 
I believe that in the past 8 years, under the 
inspiration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, we have 
laid some sclid foundation for national effec- 
tiveness under any circumstances of stress. 

In time of nationai crisis tiie functions of 
the Department of Justice become of special 
importance, for it is our task, by enforcement 
of the Nation’s laws, to maintain order among 
its citizens when order and orderly procedure 
are most needed for the national safety. This 
covers a wide field of activities. You are all 
familiar with the part played by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; in addition to the 
general investigation of Federal crimes the 
F. B. I. has a broad program for detection of 
sabotage and espionage. Through the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service the De- 
partment of Justice has supervision over all 
aliens in the country and seeking admittance, 
and through the Border Patrol it guards our 
borders against illegal entry. Enforcement of 
the antitrust laws takes the turn of opening 
up bottlenecks of production of defense ma- 
terials. Violators of defense laws must be 
prosecuted, and the civil rights of honest citi- 
zens must be protected against busybodies 
and troublemakers who take the law into 
their own hands. 

The Department of Justice feels the full 
impact of the problem which a democratic 
country faces when it is called upon to de- 
fend itself against subversive activity while 
at the same time it must defend and pre- 
ferve the integrity of the constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom. Because some persons 
have seen in this problem an insoluble 
dilemma, I hope I may be pardoned if I 
recite some of the gains which we have made 
on this front in something less than a year. 
For our experience serves only to reaffirm 
my steady conviction that within the letter 
and spirit of our Constitution there is ample 
authority for every measure which emergency 
requires. I am more than ever convinced 
that we can best defend our freedom not by 
giving up some of it, but by vigorously using 
it. We will protect the Constitution not by 
departing from it, but by invoking its 
strength in our own defense. Each new ex- 
perience demonstrates again that, as someone 
recently said, it is not the country that fights 
for democracy, but democracy that fights for 
the country. 

The record of the past year should give 
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us considerable encouragement as to the 
country’s ability to meet whatever tests the 
future may hold. As a nation, we have kept 
our heads during a period of great nervous 
tension. For this is a time when we bear 
most of the emotional stresses of a war 
situation without the release which actual 
war activity brings. We have maintained a 
commendable coolness in the face of alarm. 
There have been no serious waves of hysteria 
and few dangerous outbreaks of vigilantism. 
Our public men and our press have done 
splendid service in discouraging such dan- 
gerous upheavals. 

With a fine spirit of cooperation, the sev- 
eral States have joined with the Federal 
Government in a proper division of responsi- 
bilities for law enforcement and national 
defense. Last June, the governors and other 
Officials of nearly all the States met in 
Washington at the Federal-State Confer- 
ence to appraise the problem of law enforce- 
ment for national defense, and to define 
their responsibilities. We have had no juris- 
dictional controversies and there have been 
no bickerings of a personal, partisan, or local 
nature. Instead, there have been mutual 
understanding and cooperation. 

As a nation, we have demonstzated that 
we have the capacity to remain calm under 
fire. We must continue to adhere to this 
standard. We must avoid spreading un- 
founded rumors. We must discourage efforts 
to create hysteria or group antagonisms. If 
there are irresponsible firebrands among us, 
it is the duty of socially responsible citizens 
to discourage them and their activities. 

A year ago there were many fears in the 
country resulting from the presence in our 
midst of a large alien population. To a 
large extent these were fears of the unknown. 
We were not well enough acquainted with 
our alien population; we had no assurances 
whether or not they could be trusted. 

Now, we know about our alien popula- 
tion. We know how many aliens there are 
in the country, who they are, where they 
are, and what they are doing. 

We have learned from the response of 
aliens to the alien registration law that they 
are overwhelmingly law abiding and eager 
to be identified with this country. 

From fingerprint comparisons we are able 
to ferret out those with criminal records 
who might prove dangerous. As for the ma- 
jority of aliens, I am convinced that they 
are loyal to this country. It would be a 
tragic blunder and unforgivable injustice to 
assume that foreign birth means disloyalty 
to America. On the contrary, to have torn 
oneself up by the roots to come here is a 
strong outward sign of devotion to the ideals 
of this country. We who are citizens must 
keep that devotion. Were aliens to be driven 
by discrimination or harsh treatment to hate 
an American Government which they had 
expected to revere, they might become dcan- 
gerous to our security in war and to our order 
in peace. 

Against the entry into the country of un- 
desirable persons, our borders are practicaily 
closed. The Department of State, the Army, 
and the Navy have cooperated with the De- 
partment of Justice in measures to prevent 
unauthorized entry, and to scrutinize with 
great care each individual who is admitted. 
Our best precautions, of course, will not 
prevent entry of some individuals that we 
could do better without, but I do want to 
assure you that every possible measure is 
being taken to prevent dangerous persons 
or potential leaders of treacherous move- 
ments from gaining entrance into the 
country. 

The threat of sabotage and espionage is 
an understandable source of concern to the 
citizen population. As for criminal sabotage, 
that is, blasts, fires, and the like, we have 
learned that it is more effective to prevent it 
in the first instance than to try to apprehend 
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the saboteur after the damage has been done. 
Accordingly, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation lorg ago initiated a broad program for 
instructing the managements of industrial 
plants engaged in the manufacture of de- 
fense materials as to methods for protection 
against possible sabotage. The experts of 
the F. B. I. have made intersive surveys of 
over 1,200 such plants at the request of the 
War and Navy Departments. There have 
been a certain number of explosions and 
fires in the past year, it is true. There will 
be others in the future. Whether they re- 
sult from willful efforts to destroy property 
or whether they are industrial accidents aris- 
ing out of attempts to speed up productior 
is difficult to determine. A blast generally 
destroys all evidence of its origin. But this 
much we know: That in the past year blasts, 
explosions, and fires, from whatever source, 
have not constituted a significant obstacle 
to the production of deferse materials. 


The detection of foreign espionage is also 
the province of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. To be sure, the F. B. I. is not, 
nor should it be, the terroristic secret police 
organization found in dictator countries. 
But years of systematic detectior of crime 
and apprehension of criminals have built up 
an organization which over a year ago was 
able to take on this job in its stride. Begin- 
ning last spring, the personrel of the F. B. I. 
was enlarged and its counter-espionage work 
put into high gear. Its sources of informa- 
tion cover all the States of the Union, all 
the Territories of the United States, ard 
most foreign countries. Internally, it has 
over the years built up a valuable network of 
cooperation with State and local police 
Officials. Thanks to the F. B. 1., the country 
has little to fear from the secret criminal 
type of foreign agert. 

We are not so naive as to believe that 
foreign efforts against the security of this 
country are limited to spies and bomb throw- 
ers. We have become well aware that the 
agents of foreign systems play for larger 
stakes. We know that their objective is not 
simply the bombing of a single plant or the 
stealing of a few documents. Their aim is 
to so influence broad industrial and labor 
policies as to interfere with production. 
Agents of this type do not necessarily operate 
secretly. Often they are well-known figures, 
and there is nothing illegal about their 
presence here or about the methods they em- 
ploy. Most commonly they make no pretense 
at secrecy and offer their treacherous advice 
and counsel openly, and, from their point of 
view, in all sincerity. They urge “business 
as usual” and the appeasement of aggressors 
as the road to business profits; they spread 
distrust and doubt in the ranks of industry 
and labor; they seek to incite capital against 
labor, labor against capital, labor against 
labor, and all of them against the Govern- 
ment. 

I say this not to spread fresh alarm but 
to point out that this is a danger which we 
have not overlooked. We recognize now that 
while in normai times this country has fol- 
lowed a policy of “live and let live,” and 
while we have encouraged here a free and 
open kind of life, in other countries there 
has been a close and purposeful coordination 
between the aims of political leaders and 
the activities of their industrialists and 
financiers. That this type of assault on our 
national security is virtually at an end is 
clear from two facts: First, we know now 
what these people have been up to; and, 
second, we are daily defining, more and more 
sharply, the limits of our own national self- 
interest. Already anyone who represents a 
point of view which is more favorable to 
some other country than it is to the United 
States finds himself up against the militant 
opposition of Americans, whether his activi- 
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ties be in business, finance, labor, or gov- 
ernment. 

Propaganda is another foreign activity 
which has made many of us apprehensive. I 
do not minimize the effects that foreign 
propaganda may have in terms of stirring up 
internal strife and confusion. But I do think 
it is time that we recognized the strength of 
our own resistance to it. 

The fact is that democracy is much more 
secure against propaganda than is dictator- 
ship. Free people have a rugged sales resist- 
ance to propaganda that is not to be found 
amongst the oppressed and the enslaved. 

Indeed, the dictatorships are particularly 
vulnerable to propaganda. An ideal example 
of the failure of attempts to suppress free 
speech is czarist Russia. No government ever 
suppressed all forms of radical speech, press, 
and agitation as diligently, as steadily, or 
as brutally as did czarist Russia. Yet it was 
Russia that was first of all nations to fall 
to Marxism. The secret police could not 
exile an idea to Siberia. 

Another example is Germany itself. Ger- 
many began a rigorous censorship in Febru- 
ary 1915 and extended it by August 1915 to 
include internal propaganda. It was set up 
under the general staff and had full military 
as well as civilian support, but in the end 
public opinion broke all bounds and revolu- 
tion came with defeat. 

Nor is modern Nazi Germany any better 
insulated against the infiltration of news and 
ideas. Despite their drastic prohibitions en- 
forced against publishing, reading, or listen- 
ing to news of the outside world, the Nazi 
leaders hurry to reply to the statements of 
President Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and 
others, lest they corrode the public mind. 

The propaganda prowess of the Nazi Gov- 
ernment has been thoroughly celebrated, 
yet I am unable to see that it has had a 
significant effect, either in England or in this 
country; and I wonder how effective Dr. 
Goebbels would be in his own country if the 
terror of the concentration camp and the 
Gestapo were removed. The reign of terror 
exists because the Nazi leaders have an abid- 
ing fear of truth. They know the irresistible 
power of free speech. 

No people in the world is so accustomed 
to identifying, discounting, and disregarding 
propaganda as are we Americans. We are 
not like a people who Rave been sheltered 
from a free press. We have been brought 
up on a steady diet of propaganda—Repub- 
lican propaganda, Democratic propaganda, 
Manufacturers’ Association propaganda, labor 
propaganda, Communist propaganda, and 
Fascist-Nazi propaganda, to say nothing of 
high-powered advertising propaganda of 
every kind. The American every day tests 
these claims against his own experience and 
reason and decides for himself. He may 
make mistakes, but he and his fellow Ameri- 
cans are the most propaganda-conscious and 
literate people in the world. 

Danger for democracy lies not so much 
in totalitarian propaganda as in our failure 
to answer it. Already that answer is being 
made. It fills the columns of our free press; 
it thunders from our free radio. It is not 
the synthetic product of a central propa- 
ganda bureau but the strong spontaneous 
expression of free Americans in all walks of 
life. Against it the efforts of foreign propa- 
gandists must seem puny and futile. 

I do not want to weaken the assurances 
which I have given you by overstating them. 
There is still much to be done on every one 
of the fronts which I have discussed. In all 
of these fields we must be alive to the real 
dangers, aware of our own limitations, and 
conscious of our strength To be sure, there 
are some weak sisters among us who at the 
slightest appearance of danger are ready to 
hand over everything to the enemy. The 
best answer that we can give to them is to 


know our strength, and to show that we are 
ready to use it in the defense of the American 
way of life. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, last 
Saturday evening the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Columbia University was sig- 
nally honored by the presence of His 
Excellency Sefor Rodolfo Michels, the 
newly appointed Ambassador from 
Chile. 

Sefior Michels, who resigned from the 
Senate of the Republic of Chile to ac- 
cept the appointment as Ambassador to 
the United States, delivered a notable 
address at that meeting on pan-Amer- 
ican unity. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Ambassador’s address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


It is particularly gratifying that among the 
first opportunities offered to me in the dis- 
charge of my duties as Ambassador of Chile, 
there should appear that of addressing so 
distinguished an audience as this, composed 
of alumni of Columbia University. 

We Chileans have many reasons for admira- 
tion of Columbia University, and of gratitude. 
In her halls of learning a number of our 
professional men, teachers, and businessmen 
have been molded or have perfected their 
knowledge. There is scarcely a useful activ- 
ity in Chile in which there are not engaged 
persons who have enjoyed the privileged op- 
portunity of attending the university, either 
in the School of Medicine, or of Engineering, 
or of Laws, or of Architecture, or of Business, 
or of Library Service, or Teachers College, or 
Barnard College. For them personally, it 
has been an unforgettable and healthy ex- 
perience, and the specialized knowledge, the 
broader cultural and spiritual horizon opened 
to them by contact with other minds and 
other methods, contributes to the greater 
progress of the country when applied gener- 
ously, as happens, in benefit of the collec- 
tivity. The Chilean students graduated 
from Columbia, or from many other estab- 
lishments of higher learning, return to their 
country as convinced propagandists of the 
United States, their institutions, their cul- 
ture, their lofty contributions to the progress 
of mankind, and are forever converted into 
enthusiastic missionaries in the cause of a 
better understanding, an ampler cooperation, 
and an ever-increasing solidarity between 
Chile and the United States. Everything 
done by governments and interested institu- 
tions in promoting a constant exchange of 
students and professors, and of those people 
who are representative of the culture, the 
arts and the sciences, between both countries, 
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will be repaid a thousand times in the returns 
of all kinds. 

I have been requested to say something to- 
night concerning the contributions of Chile 
in some aspect of Pan Americanism. It would 
be presumptuous on my part to attempt to 
point out special contributions of my coun- 
try in a work which has grown harmoniously 
through the voluntary and convinced acqui- 
escence, and the constant cooperation of all 
the nations of this Hemisphere. Chile prides 
herself on having placed at the service of 
this common effort, and from the first falter- 
ing steps of her independent existence, the 
maximum contribution of her decided and 
enthusiastic will. 

The republics of the Americas are a moral 
unit, especially from the political and inter- 
national point of view. This is due to for- 
tuitous circumstances, principally their situ- 
ation geographically, their enormous extent 
of territory, and the lack of a historic past, 
and of deep-rooted ethnological, economic, 
military, or other rivalries. A sentiment and 
a mentality in common arose among the 
American nations from these factors. Our 
countries have a feeling of continental con- 
sciousness which is peculiarly their own. 
They are peace loving and respecting; they 
prize justice; and they have confidence in 
one another. 

The American nations have sought, from 
the beginning, to attain a lasting peace among 
themselves. With that end in view, they de- 
cided to organize the community composed 
by them, and to govern their relations by 
international law. It was their wish, also, 
to unite and coordinate their interests, and 
to cherish among themselves a spirit of co- 
operation in their most important activities. 
This, I believe I may say, constitutes Pan 
Americanism. 

The Declaration of Continental Solidarity, 
signed at Lima, Peru, in 1938, states it this 
way: “The spiritual unity of the peoples of 
the American Continent has been achieved 
through the similarity of their republican 
institutions, their unshakable will for peace, 
their profound sentiment of humanity and 
tolerance, and through their absolute adher- 
ence to the principles of international law, of 
the equal sovereignty of states and of in- 
dividual liberty without religious or racial 
prejudices.” 

Since 1889 our nations have assembled pe- 
ricdically at Pan American Conferencc-, and 
it has been chiefly in these meetings that 
the union and solidarity of America has been 
developed. For the coordination and con- 
tinuity of the work of these conferences there 
was created the Pan American Union, which 
last year celebrated 50 years of meritorious 
and useful accomplishment. 

In the American Hemisphere international 
life has continued its progress without devia- 
tions or retrogressions because of animosities 
or rivalries such as those existing on the con- 
tinent of Europe. It :s easily apparent, there- 
fore, that there are secure and solid bases 
for the increasing greatness of our continent. 

But we should not take a snobbish satis- 
faction in contrasting the spiritual unity and 
peaceful collaboration attained by the Amer- 
ican republics with the tragic occurrences in 
other parts of the world. Peace achieved 
through cooperation is not a self-enduring 
condition. The living and growing body of 
pan Americanism requires constant care and 
sustenance. Our awareness of this must not 
diminish and our efforts must be unceasing. 

Each year of development and strengthen- 
ing of pan Americanism has brought unani- 
mous acceptance of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples by the American international com- 
munity. It is especially worth while to cite 
four which have been formally recognized 
in reiterated declarations adopted at Pan 
American Conferences. 

(1) Proscription of territorial conquest and 
that, in consequence, no acquisition made 
through violence shall be recognized; 


(2) Intervention by one state in the inter- 
nal or external affairs of another state is con- 
demned; 

(3) Forcible collection of pecuniary debts 
is illegal; and 

(4) Any-difference or dispute between the 
American nations, whatever its nature or ori- 
gin, shall be settled by the methods of con- 
ciliation, or full arbitration, or through oper- 
ation of international justice. 

Chile has given its support to the develop- 
ment of these principles, now crystallized in 
basic postulates of American international 
law. But by reason of the essentially pacific 
temperament of the Chilean people we have 
taken particular satisfaction in our support of 
the principie of the peaceful solution of in- 
ternational disputes. Permit me to briefly 
refer to some historical examples: 

In the last century one of the more impor- 
tant and most menacing of the inter-Ameri- 
can boundary problems was that between 
Chile and Argentina. All the efforts of both 
Governments for many years to reach some 
agreement with respect to their common fron- 
tier had been futile. As early as 1881, with 
the friendly mediation of the United States 
Ministers to Santiago and Buenos Aires, a 
treaty was signed which stipulated that the 
boundary line should be defined by the most 
lofty peaks of the Andes which divide the 
waters running to the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific. Unfortunately, the establishment of 
this line on the ground created even greater 
difficulties. Chile contended that the water- 
shed should constitute the boundary, while 
Argentina insisted that the line be marked 
from highest peak to highest peak. It was 
soon apparent, through the continued in- 
ability of joint commissions to come to an 
agreement, that no accord could be reached 
by direct negotiation. Finally, in September 
1898, the dispute over the boundary line in 
the southern territory of Patagonia was sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of the British Gov- 
ernment. At the same time the determina- 
tion of the frontier in the north, in the dis- 
trict of the Puna de Atacama, was referred 
to an international commission, with William 
J. Buchanan, United States Minister to 
Buenos Aires, as arbitrator. This Commission 
quickly reached a decision in March 1899, but 
it was not until November 1902 that an award 
was made in the arbitration of the Patagonia 
region. 

Strong feelings of nationalism were aroused 
in both countries by the long-drawn-out 
negotiations, and on several occasions it ap- 
peared that war was inevitable. To com- 
memorate the happy solution of a dispute 
fraught with such serious consequences the 
people of Chile and Argentina erected on 
their common frontier, high up in the Andes, 
the statute of the Christ of the Andes. Paid 
for by popular subscription in both countries 
and dedicated with impressive ceremonies on 
March 13, 1904, the Christ of the Andes is not 
only a memorial to the pacific settlement of 
an international controversy but has become 
a symbol of the spirit of peace that animates 
the entire continent. 

Both Chile and Argentina had been making 
active preparations for war, but once the 
danger had been averted, they immediately 
gave the strongest evidence of their desire to 
remain in the ways of peace. On May 28, 
1902, they negotiated the first known agree- 
ment for the limitation of armaments. In a 
convention on naval armaments, signed at 
Santiago, the two governments renounced 
the acquisition of the war vessels they then 
had under construction, as well as the mak- 
ing of new acquisitions. They agreed further 
to reduce their respective fleets until they 
had effected a prudent equilibrium, and 
bound themselves not to increase their naval 
armaments during a period of 5 years, with- 
out giving the other party at least 18 months’ 
notice in advance. 

Another historical example of the intention 
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of Chile to seek only by peaceful means the 
solution of her international controversies 
may be found in the final settlement of the 
Tacna-Arica question. This was one of the 
most serious international problems ever to 
confront nations of this continent, and had 
very dangerously divided the peoples of Chile 
and Peru for one generation. In 1922 at the 
invitation of the United States Government, 
a protocol was signed by the two countries, 
and also a supplementary act by which the 
President of the United States was requested 
to determine, whether, in view of the time 
elapsing since the Treaty of Ancon was signed 
in 1883, a plebiscite could still be held in the 
disputed province. If the answer should be 
in the affirmative, he was to lay down the 
conditions for the plebiscite. The decision 
of the arbitrator, President Coolidge, was in 
the affirmative, but in 1926 the attempt to 
hold the plebiscite was abandoned, and for 
a time it appeared that the efforts of many 
years had come to naught. 

However, the efforts continued, and as a 
result of direct negotiations between Chile 
and Peru, aided again by the good offices of 
the United States Government, the two coun- 
tries reached an agreement which was an- 
nounced on May 17, 1929. By the terms of 
the treaty signed at Santiago, the territory 
was divided, Arica going to Chile and Tacna 
to Peru, and the latter received from Chile 
the sum of $6,000,000. 

There was an immediately noticeable im- 
provement in the relations between the two 
countries directly involved, but continental 
relations were favorably affected as well. 
Today relations between Chile and Peru are 
based on the most solid and cordial friend- 
ship. 

At the present time, Chile is making ef- 
forts to solve by friendly and legal means 
her only pending controversy: That of the 
sovereignty of three small islands situated 
to the south of Beagle Channel, near Cape 
Horn, the ownership of which is disputed by 


‘Argentina. By virtue of a convention signed 


between the two countries in April 1938, it 
was agreed to submit the matter to the arbi- 
tration of a distinguished jurist of the United 
States. 

Chile has not confined herself to settling 
her own problems by peaceful means. She 
has contributed, also, with her efforts and 
influence to the arrangement of the prcblems 
of other sister nations, which might disturb 
the peace of the continent. May I recall only 
the part she played in the justly celebrated 
mediation of the A. B. C. in 1918, between 
the United States and Mexico. 

As you doubtless know, in the early part. of 
that year relations between this country and 
Mexico had become very strained. In April 
there occurred the incident at Tampico, fol- 
lowed by the occupation of Vera Cruz, and 
there developed a situation which appeared 
to be drifting rapidly into a state of bellig- 
ency. At this moment the spirit of pan- 
American cooperation manifested itself, and 
the A. B. C. countries—Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile—presented their services as media- 
tors in bringing about a peaceful settlement 
between General Huerta and the Government 
of President Wilson. A conference took place 
at Niagara Falls on May 20, and on June 24 
a protocol was signed which avoided an 
armed conflict and opened wide the road for 
the solution of the controversy. This media- 
tion was important, not merely because it 
contributed to the avoidance of an outbreak 
of hostilities but because it represented a 
translation into practice of the ideal of inter- 
national cooperation. 

Just to cite a few instances more, Chile 
has in recent years again contributed its 
efforts to the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Costa Rica and Panama in 
1928, in the boundary arbitration between 
Honduras and Guatemala in 1932, and to the 
final settlement of the Chaco war between 
Paraguay and Bolivia. 
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So it is with pride that my country points 
to her contribution to the development of 
the principle of the peaceful solution of 
international conflicts in America. 

In recent times the political, economic, and 
cultural relations between the American 
countries have attained a degree of strength 
and understanding which was judged impos- 
sible only 10 years ago. Two principal fac- 
tors have contributed to this result: One is 
the leadership, realism, and vision which has 
marked the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the field of international rela- 
tions. The other is the impact of the Euro- 
pean war on the Western Hemisphere. 

I do not believe it to be necessary to recall 
to this audience the significance to the cause 
of pan-Americanism of the effective realiza- 
tion of the policy of the “good neighbor,” 
announced by President Roosevelt in his 
inaugural address of March 4, 1933. This 
marked the beginning of a brilliant era in 
the field of inter-American relations. The 
sincere applause of all other nations of the 
continent before the specific achievements 
of the United States obtained by a revision 
of their policy toward Latin America is ample 
testimony of its success. You have only to 
compare the attitude of Latin America 
toward the United States in 1928, the year 
of the Sixth Pan American Conference at 
Habana, to appreciate the full significance 
of the change brought about by the appli- 
cation of the “good-neighbor policy.” 

Because of the mounting dangers in world 
relations, President Roosevelt took the in- 
itiative of calling at Buenos Aires an 
Inter-American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace, and attended at its opening 
session. The accomplishments of this con- 
ference, and of the seventh and eighth Pan 
American Conferences, clearly shows the 
great distance covered in recent years on the 
road of inter-American relations. In Lima 
the American governments solemnly reaf- 
firmed their continental solidarity, their 
purpose to collaborate in the maintenance 
of the principles upon which that solidarity 
is based, and their decision to maintain and 
defend it against all foreign intervention or 
activity. 

We have reasons to be appreciative of the 
era of improved relations brought about by 
the leadership of President Roosevelt, and 
the common determination of all the 
American republics. In this manner the 
progress achieved at Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, and Lima was made possible. 

In Buenos Aires Secretary Hull declared 
that war in Europe would affect, directly or 
indirectly, all civilized peoples, and en- 
danger the great principles of liberty and 
justice which constitute the American ideal. 
Fortunately for the American republics when 
the European war broke out they were solidly 
united and ready with common machinery— 
the consultative system devised at Buenos 
Aires and perfected at Lima—for immediate 
cooperative action to serve our common ends. 

As is well known to you, in less than 3 
weeks after the war started, the first con- 
sultative meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American republics took place 
in Panama. A declaration of neutrality was 
approved, to which Chile has scrupulously 
adhered, and an Inter-American Neutrality 
Committee set up, as well as an Inter-Amer- 
ican Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee created to study economic problems 
resulting from the war. 

The second consultative meeting took place 
last July in Habana, within a short time 
after the rapid developments in Europe held 
forth the possibility of a transfer in sov- 
ereignty or control of certain European pos- 
sessions in this hemisphere. I had the honor 
to be one of Chile’s representatives at Ha- 
bana. There was evident the complete de- 
termination of all the American countries to 


prevent interference in their own affairs by 
any overseas power, or any attempt to domi- 
nate by force, by economic duress, or by any 
other means any portion of the New World. 

As the Under Secretary of State of the 
United States, Mr. Sumner Welles, recently 
said in a speech delivered in New York: “We 
Stand today a united continent, united not 
for aggression but for social betterment and 
self-defense, united in the determination to 
uphold those great freedoms which the New 
World cherishes, and united as sovereign and 
independent equals in a great enterprise of 
safeguarding civilization.” 

The American continent has been called 
the reservoir of humanity, and rightly so, 
because here are found ethical and spiritual 
values saturated with sane and sublime prin- 
ciples; of men and peoples who march with 
open arms toward the future, certain and 
confident that it belongs to them; because 
our traditions and our minds are moided 
in the idea of subordinating force to law, 
and because the experiences of the picture 
of horror presented by the drama tortuously 
unfolding itself in the Old World has placed 
this continent on a plane of calm thought, 
confraternity, and solidarity, delineating the 
duties that must be observed toward our 
sister peoples as well as among ourselves. 

And these postulates can be maintained 
and defended as long as we continue being 
good neighbors, as long as we have the de- 
termination to maintain peace on this conti- 
nent, as long as we combine our efforts to- 
ward making this hemisphere a spiritual and 
material arsenal for the defense of those 
institutions which we deem sacred and 
fundamental for the preservation of peace, 
freedom, and tolerance among men of all 
races and all creeds. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES F. BYRNES 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 


ADDRESS BY REV. MAURICE S. SHEEHY 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Reverend Maurice S. 
Sheehy, head of the department of re- 
ligious education of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, over the Columbia 
network on February 8, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

This is a moment in which calm thought 
must precede decisive action. 

For some months I have been disturbed, 
both as an American citizen and as a Catholic, 


at the indifference shown toward the world | 


revolution now in progress. It will be my 
privilege in a few days to join the fighting 
forces of our Nation as a chaplain in the 
Navy. My action is dictated in part by the 
fact that some weeks ago I chanced to read 
in Dante’s immortal legacy to culture a de- 
scription of the fence sitters, the angels who 
refused to fight either on the side of God or 
Lucifer, who had lost their intellectual good. 
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They were the isolationists, or, as Dante 
said, “they were for themselves only.” 

My action in joining the forces marshaled 
for the defense and security of our country 
may be interpreted by some as approval of 
our national-defense policy and all it implies. 
That assumption is 100-percent correct. 

I also believe that no church, mine or any 
other, should speak officially on the subject 
of our Government’s control of foreign af- 
fairs. Any church has a right and an obli- 
gation to declare the spiritual and moral 
principles which underlie forms of political 
action. It is, indeed, a happy circumstance 
that in our country, unlike many other deso- 
late and unhappy countries, state and church 
operate in harmonious freedom. 

At this moment, I repeat, churches and 
their spokesmen might well stick to prin- 
ciples, those that have any, and let the 
technical business of our State Department 
be administered by its well-informed officials 
under the direction of a noble and farsighted 
American, Cordell Hull. And the technical 
business of manning our defenses should not 
be left to journalistic crackpots, venal racket- 
eers, and committees which seek to usurp 
the powers of the’ President and the Con- 
gress. Our defense must be engineered by 
admirals, generals, and technicians who alone 
are competent to tell what can protect us 
from the threat of a Hitler-dominated world. 
While I happen to be an officer in the United 
States Naval Reserve, I know nothing about 
that business. 

I am competent and have an obligation to 
speak on the intrinsic right or wrong of this 
conflict which threatens to envelop the 
United States. On September 2, 1939, I had 
a ringside seat at one of the dramatic prel- 
udes to the war. I was in London. Three 
times the House of Parliament assembled to 
hear the statement which might mean war. 
The German hordes were rushing into de- 
fenseless Poland. Von Ribbentrop refused to 
show Hitler’s demands even to the Polish 
Ambassador. In that grim hour, I saw the 
late Chamberlain, pale and exhausted, as he 
exerted all the ingenuity of a peaceful heart 
and a great mind, to avert the arbitrament 
of war. He magnanimously and fairly re- 
vealed the efforts of Mussolini in behalf of 
peace. 

As Greenwood, the labor leader, rose to 
speak, there came a shout from the conserva- 
tive benches, “Speak for England,” and that 
moment I knew that the people of England 
had made a great decision—to fulfill their 
pledged word—a decision that would mean 
death to countless British youth. 

At that moment I was still a “fence sitter.” 

Possibly the fact that I am of Irish descent, 
mindful of the tyranny of Engiand’s dicta- 
tors in the past, may explain in part my 
indifference. And then, too, I had as a 
youngster at base hospital No. 28 ministered 
to several thousand victims of the last war— 
and I had then decided that no war justi- 
fied such suffering. 

I am no longer a “fence sitter.” My Irish 
blood clamors for vengeance against Eng- 
land—but only for God’s vengeance, which 
will be accomplished when England returns to 
the unity of Christendom. Perhaps in the 
providence of God that day may be speeded 
by the horrors of war. 

Today I am convinced, as a matter of calm 
reason, with all my inborn prejudices pull- 
ing to an opposite conclusion, that England’s 
cause is the cause of freedom, of the United 
States of America, and of Christianity. 

A document too little known, even among 
Catholics of Germany, is the encyclical let- 
ter of Pope Pius XI on the condition of the 
church in Germany. In it that noble man 
of God recalls the misgivings with which he 
signed the Concordat. He reminds the chief 
of the German Government of its broken 
promises in these words: “The lessons ef the 
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past years make it clear where responsibility 
lies. They disclose machinations which have 
no other aim than a war of extermination. 
In the furrows where we labored to plant 
the seeds of peace, others were sowing the 
tares of discord, of hatred, of calumny, of 
secret and open enmity against Christ and 
His church, an enmity in principle, fed from 
a thousand springs and working with every 
means at its disposal.” 

Are those words of a British propagandist? 
No; they are the words of Pope Pius XI. And 
his spirit, thank God, lives on in another 
great Pope, Pius XII, who fearlessly, in his 
last Christmas message, demanded as a con- 
dition of a just peace, “the right of every 
nation, great or small, to live in freedom.” 

The real test of what is at stake for Chris- 
tianity in this conflict is not activity at the 
battlefronts, but what is occurring in those 
countries seized by the dictators. 

So expert is Russian ruthlessness that we 
have only a faint idea of what horrors have 
been visited upon the portion of Poland Hitler 
magnanimously gave his ally, Stalin. In the 
German-occupied part of Poland, churches 
have been razed, priests shot or imprisoned, 
3,000,000 slaughtered, and other millions have 
been reduced to virtual slavery in German 
work camps. The whole philosophy of 
nazi-ism appears in the Christmas message of 
Herr Frank, Hitler’s representative: “It is the 
greatest gift of heaven to be able to call one’s 
self a German, and we are proud to master 
the world as Germans. The Poles must 
loyally do their duty; and their duty is work.” 

Is it any wonder that Pope Pius XII wept 
as he received a Polish delegation with these 
words: “May Christ, who wept at the grave 
of Lazarus and over the ruins of His father- 
land, gather and some day compensate you 
for the tears you spill over Poland, which will 
not die.” 

Just two other instances of the peril to 
Christianity in a Hitler-dominated world. 
On February 2, 1941, a message was received 
from the seven Lutheran bishops in Norway 
condemning in fierce terms, “the systematic 
violence of Quisling storm troopers and inter- 
ference with the preachers’ secrecy of oath.” 
A few days earlier the Catholic bishops of the 
Netherlands issued a definance of Nazi-ism, 
even refusing the sacraments and Christian 
burial to members of the Nazi party in Hol- 
land. Here is their version of the peril of 
Hitlerism: “The Nazi movement not only 
threatens to hamper the church in the execu- 
tion of its tasks, but it endangers the 
Christian conception of life to those who par- 
ticipate in it.” 

And still there are some Americans who 
maintain that we should be fence sitters, in- 
different to the issue of war. Is it any wonder 
that Dante described the fate of the angelic 
fence sitters in these words: “Stung by wasps 
and hornets, their cheeks were bedewed with 
blood, which, mixed with tears, dropped to 
their feet and was consumed by loathsome 
worms.” 

There are three nations to which I wish I 
could speak in person tonight. The first is 
Ireland, the land of my fathers, which I love 
with all the passion a man dare love any 
nation not his own. To this long-suffering 
people I would say, “We of Irish descent in 
America know that you will not desert other 
small nations in their hour of trial. We 
Irish-Americans have loved and defended 
you. We shall ever work for the peace and 
security of your country. But the Irish heart 
is magnanimous and we trust that feelings 
aroused by past injustice will not work havoc 
with the cause of freedom in the world.” 

And to my fellow-Catholics in Italy, I 
would say: “The people of Italy have no bet- 
ter friend than the people of the United 


States. Here millions of your children have 
found peaceful refuge. America has taken 
the Italian to its heart. In every walk of 


life he here represents the culture of a noble 





race. Our President, Mr. Roosevelt, has 
labored and prayed that yours might not be 
the course of war. We believe that bondage 
to Hitler is as bad as bondage to Stalin. 
Rise up in your might, sons of Italy, and 
follow the peaceful aspirations of our Holy 
Father and your own king. Italy belongs in 
the axis of Christ, not in the wicked alliance 
of God-denying tyrants, Come back—before 
it is too late—lest your young men die in 
vain on foreign fields for the triumph of 
Satanic force. What have you people of 
Italy in common with Hitler, Stalin, and 
the Japanese emperor worshippers? Your 
real friends, if the Fascist censors permit you 
to learn the truth, will be revealed as the 
free countries of the Americas.” 

And since this broadcast is reaching Eng- 
lish ears, may I add one further word: “We 
salute you, fighting men of Britain, in your 
gallant stand against tyranny. We know 
there is joy in heaven over the fact that your 
citizens are now willing to die for that which 
in the past some of your rulers sought to 
stifle. England suffering appears more noble 
than ever did England triumphant. We shall 
stand with you and the God of freedom that 
the treachery of tyranny may be removed 
from this earth.” 





Man’s Incentive to Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 


ADDRESS BY JUDGE T. WHITFIELD 
DAVIDSON 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for insertion in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Judge T. Whitfield 
Davidson to the student body of Abilene 
Christian College, at Abilene, Tex., on 
October 12, 1940. The subject of the 
address was Man’s Incentive to Work. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Members of the faculty and student body, 
I congratulate you and the people of Abilene 
on having institutions like this where training 
may be administered to the youth of the 
land. We have many great institutions of 
learning in our country that have followed 
scrupulously and consistently a theory that 
the course of training must be nonsectarian 
and nonpolitical. That is a correct theory, 
but it may be overdone ‘o the point that the 
student emerges with little knowledge of God 
or government. 

I feel, my young friends, that in iife there 
should be to each of you a standard. With- 
out a standard of measurement you cannot 
tell just how far you have gone. We use 
certain standards to measure life’s attain- 
ments. The two bedrocks of our magnificent 
civilization are the Christian faith, its pur- 
poses, objects, and rewards, and the privilege 
of free government, its guaranties and re- 
wards. With us the privilege of reward for 
one’s labors is inseparable from our social and 
economic life. 

Why do men work? What is “man’s incen- 
tive to work?” 
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The savage works in a limited way—his 
Squaw perhaps does the most of it, to get the 
bare necessities of life. The civilized man 
works to procure for himself some of the com- 
forts of life, but the more enlightened and 
inteliigent work, not merely to have the com- 
forts of life but also in order to have the 
joys of ownership, the joy of having things 
that are theirs. 

There will come a time in the life of almost 
every young man under the sound of my 
voice, when he will take the woman of his 
choice by the hand and he will go to some 
beautiful cottage, and say to her: “It is ours. 
Under the American form of government no- 
body can take it away from us, because under 
the Constitution of these United States no 
man can be deprived of his property except 
by due process of law. No President can take 
it, no Governcr can take it, nobody can take 
it unless he has a claim on it, and he must 
establish that claim before an impartial judge 
and 12 jurors, or else it will always be ours.” 
He will lead her further, perhaps, and say: 
“Here is a farm,” or “here is a ranch,” or 
“here is a business. That is also ours.” 

The joy of ownership is perhaps man’s 
greatest incentive to strive, to create, to con- 
struct, and to acquire the things that we 
know as wealth. Through the pages of Holy 
Writ we have that teaching bred into the 
hearts and moral fiber of our parents, and 
that heritage must be ours, too. The Ten 
Commandments, the Law of Moses, and all 
of those early lawgivers teach us that men 
are rewarded according to the deeds done 
in the body. The Great Philosopher laid 
down that rule in this very forceful parable. 
When the servant to whom he had given 5 
talents appeared before his master, he said: 
“Master, thou gavest me 5 talents. I put it 
to work and here are 5 other talents that 
have been gained by it.” The next man came 
and said: “Master, thou gavest me 2 talents, 
and behold, I put it to work and here are 
2 other talents.” And the master said: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
and I will make thee ruler over many.” Men 
get their reward. He tells us in another place 
that that which we sow we will also reap. 
But the third man came up and said: “Master, 
I knew thou wert a hard master, and I knew 
thou wouldst reap where thou hadst not 
sown, so I buried the talent thou gavest me 
and here it is. I have brought it back to 
you.” The master said: “Depart, slothful 
servant. That which thou hast will be taken 
from thee and given to them that have.” 
They each had their reward. 

There is nothing more certain in life, in 
nature, in philosophy, or experience, than that 
men are rewarded according to the efforts 
put forth. That is the teaching of Holy 
Writ. It is the teaching that has given us 
our Christian civilization, the greatest civili- 
zation ever known. It teaches that the good 
have their reward and the evil have their 
punishment. 

Not only is that true in the Christian way 
of thinking, but it is true in America in a 
governmental sense. Thomas Jefferson, the 
oracle of democracy, laid down the rule and 
correct philosophy when he said: 

“Let us found a government in which there 
will be no extremely rich and no abjectedly 
poor.” Now get his philosophy—‘“And let 
us say to every man, ‘with the gifts (the 
talents) God has given you, your brain, your 
brawn, your energy, work out your own for- 
tunes under a just government and an equal 
jurisprudence.’” 

That “equal jurisprudence” means in 
courts that insure all men equal opportunities 
under the law. 

That Government, founded by Jefferson, 
Washington, Franklin, and others, wrote into 
its Constitution that no man shall be de- 
prived of his property except by due process 
of law. That is not true the world over. I 
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might point to the great totalitarian powers 
who crush their subjects and take property 
without due process of law. It cannot be 
done here. Why? Because of an equal and 
just jurisprudence. As I said a moment ago, 
there is no dictator, there is no president, and 
there is no governor that can take your 
property. Nobody can take it except a jury 
of your peers, presided over by an impartial 
judge, and that has also to be done in accord- 
ance with the law as it stood before your 
case arose. 

It has been the theory and conception of 
Christian civilization that man reaps whatso- 
ever he sows, and that he reaps it and not the 
state. The theory and doctrine of democracy 
as announced by Jefferson was that man 
would work out his own fortunes under a 
just government and an equal jurisprudence 
and not have the state to work it out for him. 

When Capt. John Smith had his head upon 
the block and Pocahontas pleaded for his life, 
he was endeavoring to procure corn and food 
for the Virginia Colony because they were in 
want, and England was a long way off. Dur- 
ing that season this Colony of Virginia, gen- 
tlemen unused to labor, had had a common 
commissary, a common corn crib, a common 
smokehouse, a common tobacco bin, and 
everything together on a community basis. 
They produced nothiiig. Captain Smith, as 
acting governor, cut out a block of land to 
the Nathaniel Bacons, the Richard Henry 
Lees, and said, “This is your land; he that 
will not work shall not eat.” The following 
year there was corn and food and feed in 
abundance. Every man had his own and 
some to sell. Virginia had had enough of the 
socialistic state in the first year of her experi- 
ence. 

I have always attached great value to the 
presence of the lawyer. The legal profession 
has been trained to reason and to analyze 
the probable outcome of man’s actions. Re 
has led his countrymen out of many a close 
place. The Colony of Massachusetts was made 
up of the Puritans, fanatically religious. One 
of its early Governors thanked God that there 
were no lawyers in Massachusetts. This 
seemed very fine, but in the course of time 
Massachusetts got to the place where she 
felt she ought to have a lawyer, because she 
needed one. She even discussed sending to 
South Carolina or Virginia for one. The ab- 
sence of the lawyer became manifest in the 
thought of the Massachusetts colonists at 
a later period. About the time that our Cun- 
stitution was being written there were great 
disorders in New England. General Knox, 
who had been sent to get a first-hand report 
of the situation, in a letter to Washington, 
as well as in his report to Congress, said 
there are about 15,000 desperate men up here 
who have a theory of their own, and that 
theory is that since the Army had been vic- 
torious in the war with England, and since 
the victorious Army had thereby saved the 
property of the well-to-do colonists from con- 
fiscation by the British Government, that the 
land should be forfeited to the whole people 
and divided, thus becoming a socialistic 
state. In the light of the constitutional 
Government that was now formed, the crisis 
passed and Massachusetts afterward produced 
the great lawyer, Daniel Webster. 

I was telling this experience of the Nation’s 
two foremost Colonies to a literary group of 
people a few days since, and a lady from San 
Antonio, Tex., volunteered this experience. 
Said she: “For several years during the de- 
pression we have encouraged the children of 
the schools to make some money by culti- 
vating vacant lots throughout the city that 
had been set aside or given for such use. 
Some of them had done remarkably well, but 
in an effort at mass production and uniform- 
ity we tried to have all the lots cultivated 
by all the children and then divide the 
money. At the end of the year there had 
been no crops raised and there was no money 





to divide.” The socialistic idea is not con- 
ducive to the abundance that the Jeffersonian 
conception of democracy has given us. 

Let me vary for a moment and speak of the 
security of the written law. I had a letter 
not long since from a man by the name of 
Mallory, and I am referring to that particular 
letter because it is illustrative of a trend. 
He was the head of an electrical concern. He 
wrote me a letter to introduce a booklet he 
had written. He sent it to many judges over 
the country. He said: 

“If I were a judge, and the Constitution 
interfered with what I thought was just and 
right, and to the best interest of a majority 
of the people, I would disregard the Constitu- 
tion and hold with the majority.” 

Now, that sounds very good; it sounds 
like it is right. When I answered that man, 
I said: 

“Mr. Mallory, if you were a judge and would 
disregard the Constitution when you thought 
it was right to do so, you would also disre- 
gard the written statutes. Therefore you 
would not be a judge of the law. There 
would be no law except your conscience, and 
Hitler would be a pygmy in the form of a 
dictator, compared with you.” 

You have heard the story of the time when 
the English barons met King John at Runny- 
mede and had him sign the great charter. 
One of the limitations in that charter was a 
limitation on kings and those that held 
power. I said further to Mr. Mallory: 

“If you were a judge, you would wipe out 
all the security and all the guaranties that 
freemen have accumulated to protect them- 
selves for this thousand years, and institute 
a dictatorship in courts of justice.” 

I never heard anything more from Mr. 
Mallory. 

Unfortunately and unhappily there are 
those all over our country who nave not 
thought of this in a serious way, nor have 
they considered the blessings that we enjoy. 
Let’s take it by comparison. Comparisons 
are said to be odious, but only in a relative 
sense do we see the greatness of an cbject. 
Take Mr. Schuschnig, the Premier of Aus- 
tria. When Austria was incorporated into 
the German Reich, it was ostensibly done 
by the consent of Austrians, who were Ger- 
mans in a way. There was a man by the 
name of Schuschnig who was Premier of 
that country. Today he sits in his home, or 
in a house, with bayonets on each side of his 
door, in the hands of his enemies. He can’t 
come and go, like you. When we have an 
election here, and Governor O’Daniel beats 
Ernest Thompson, and Mr. Hines, and the 
other boys, the next day they all go about 
their business. But over there it is different 
The man who loses is a political prisoner. 
He can’t write for the newspapers; he can’t 
get passage on a ship; he can’t leave his 
home, and yet no crime has he committed. 

If that were America, what might be done? 
He wouldn’t have to address the Fuehrer, he 
wouldn’t have to address Mussolini; he 
could address a judge of a court. He would 
say, in a note, “Judge, your Honor, I am 
down here in prison. Men are keeping me in 
custody unlawfully. Grant a writ of habeas 
corpus and have them take me before you.” 
That judge would then issue just a little 
piece of paper, saying, “Come up here. Why 
have you got this man in jail?” “He hasn’t 
done anything, but he didn’t agree with our 
political views” “Is that all you have 
against him? If it is, then turn him loose.” 
You walk out in the sunshine—that is 
America. Aren’t you glad you are in 
America? 

Not only is that true of your liberty, but 
of your cherished earnings, and I say cher- 
ished earnings advisedly. When America 
was a little country, Russia was great and 
powerful. Peter the Great was holding forth 
in Russia over a great domain. Today 
America has more gold than all the people of 
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Peter the Great, more than the British Em- 
pire, more than all the world, than all the 
nations of the world. She has more auto- 
mobiles, more printing presses, more miles 
of good earth. The middle class of our 
people live in more comfort and more splen- 
dor than did the earls and nobles of days 
gone by. We are a free people and every 
man’s home is his castle. In the days of 
King John a man’s casile was free from 
search. In this day in America every man’s 
cottage is his castle, and it is free from 
search and seizure, except by due process of 
law. 

We have more oi] than all the rest of the 
world put together. Yesterday they cele- 
brated in Kilgore the discovery of the east 
Texas oil field, discovered by Dad Joiner. 
Do you suppose Dad Joiner would have 
spent his last dollar and all he could bor- 
row from his friends to put down a well if 
he had known the proceeds of his discovery 
would go to the Government and he would 
not get it? If he had been a citizen of 
Russia, the well he discovered would have 
belonged to the Communist State, the Gov- 
ernment, and not to Dad Joiner. Therefore, 
the joy of ownership, man’s sense of acqui- 
sitiveness, brought us this great east Texas 
oil field, and it is that joy of ownership 
that has brought the great wealth and the 
great comforts to our country. 

We had a time here in our country—you 
know, kinfolks fall out and fight sometimes. 
There is a dark page in American history 
when brother fought brother. The War 
between the States brought out a very great 
character, Robert E. Lee, loved and honored 
by both sides of the Mason and Dixon’s line. 
He wrote a letter toason. If you ever have a 
son, you could do no nobler thing than to 
write him a letter in the language of Robert 
E. Lee: 

“My son, duty is the most sublime word 
in the English language. You can never do 
more, and you should never do less.” 

That was the motto of Robert E. Lee, and 
no historian has ever thrown one blot upon 
his life or character. 

Duty—ihe sublime word. As the years went 
by and the great general “Marse Robert” 
was dead, this son looked up to Arlington, 
beautiful Arlington, handed down by Martha 
Washington to her descendants, and he 
thought: “Arlington is the home of my 
father; why is it not so any more? Some- 
thing told me in my bringing up that no man 
in America could be deprived of property ex- 
cept by due process of law. We haven’t lost 
that by due process of law. It ought to he 
ours yet.” He went to the courts. The lower 
court, sometimes influenced by the heat of 
political sentiment, denied him his rights, 
but the great Supreme Court of the United 
States, where the judges sit for a lifetime and 
do not have to be reelected or reappointed— 
one of them sat there during the adminis- 
trations of seven different Presidents: Chief 
Justice Taney swore in seven different Presi- 
dents—that great Court got the complaint of 
George Curtis Lee. 

How had this home been taken from him? 
During that strife they passed a law and pro- 
vided that the property should be taxed, 
and nobody could pay the tax except the 
owner—the owner had to appear in person. 
So when Robert E. Lee’s taxes came due, Ar- 
lington was behind the Union lines, and if 
he went to pay his taxes he would get caught 
and thrown in prison. He couldn’t pay his 
taxes, but Mrs. Lee tried to tender the money 
for the taxes on Arlington. They said: “No, 
we won’t take it unless it comes out of the 
hands of Robert himself,” so the Lee taxes 
were not paid, and Arlingtor was sold. 

After the war was over, Curtis Lee said: 
“There is no due process of law here.” The 
great Supreme Court of the United States 
said there was no due process of law. It said: 
“This property still belongs to the children 
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of Robert E. Lee.” Aren’t you glad you are 
an American? Of course, now it is a national 
cemetery, for they had buried so many of the 
Union dead on it nobody wanted to move 
them, and Lee’s children were glad to sell it, 
but they had won back the title to that 
property. 

Christian civilization has taught us for 
2,000 years that men are rewarded for deeds 
done in the body. There is a communistic 
and socialistic civilization that teaches differ- 
ently—that men are not rewarded for deeds 
done in the body, but that all they have be- 
longs to the state, and that they themselves 
likewise belong to the state. That is not 
Americanism; it is not according to Christian 
ideals. Men don’t reap what they sow there— 
somebody else reaps it. Whenever you find 
a militant Communist you find somebody 
that hates God. One wouldn’t be attending 
this chapel service. In a communistic state a 
man dares not mention the name of the 
Deity, the great God of all, except it be under 
cover. The churches are closed. The Chris- 
tian civilization has gone down before the 
new state socialism. 

Not only would they destroy the Holy Writ 
and the Christian civilization, but they like- 
wise hate the Constitution of the United 
Stats. They want to get rid of the Constitu- 
tion. They will tell you, when they think 
you won’t take any more, that the Constitu- 
tion is old and antiquated and stands in the 
way of progress. I tell you the Constitution 
embraces those elementary rights of men and 
women, like the Ten Commandments. The 
Ten Commandments are not old and anti- 
quated; honor and virtue are not old and 
antiquated. Neither is the Constitution of 
the United States; and so long as we have 
the Constitution on one hand, where men 
are guaranteed the right of freemen, and the 
right of property, and so long as we have on 
the other hand the Christian civilization, 
where people are rewarded according to their 
efforts and according to the deeds they do, 
and where they are allowed to reap what 
they sow, just that long will we be free people 
and great people. God bless America. 

It will not be long before the President will 
issue his Thanksgiving proclamation. Now, 
what do you envision when you think of 
Thanksgiving Day? The story runs that an 
Indian killed a turkey and the white man 
raised a pumpkin, and together they had a 
Thanksgiving. There may have been such a 
Thanksgiving Day once upon a time, but the 
great American Thanksgiving Day had its 
origin with George Washington, the first 
President of the United States. And what did 
he write in that proclamation? Did he pro- 
claim a feast? No. Did he proclaim a holi- 
day? No. George Washington said in that 
first Thanksgiving Day proclamation: “Now 
that we have a Constitution, which is an 
agreement among all of us that will secure 
us the blessings of freedom, let us set aside 
a day of thanksgiving and prayer.” That 
was the first Thanksgiving Day proclamation. 
“No greater body of men ever assembled 
than those in the Colony of Virginia who de- 
bated our constitutional government. There 
were James Madison, John Marshall, Patrick 
Henry, George Mason—many others—who 
were greater students and philosophers of 
government than were Demosthenes, Aris- 
tides, or Pericles of ancient Greece. We 
should be proud that we can point to char- 
acters like George Washington, Robert E. 
Lee, Abraham Lincoln, and others. They are 
the ones who have given us the standards of 
American civilization. We will take up no 
new standard until we find something that 
has shown itself to be better. 

Somewhere we have been taught that two 
objects cannot occupy the same space at the 
same time. For these 1,900 years we have 
been taught that men are rewarded according 
to their labors and that as individuals they 
reap what they sow. Under the democratic 
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institutions of our Nation we have been 
trained to work out our own fortunes and to 
preserve the land as one of equal opportunity 
to the youth. The militant Socialist or Com- 
munist disagrees with the long training of 
Christian civilization, and he disagrees with 
the theories of Jefferson under which our 
Nation has so prospered. ~Their differences 
are so fundamental that we, as a people, can- 
not accept both at the same time. Either we 
will be a democracy in a Christian state, or 
we will be a socialistic state in an atheistic 
country. 

The Constitution and the Bible must re- 
main as handbooks upon the library table, or 
Karl Marx and Lenin must take their places. 
I am glad that you and I are for democracy 
and Christian civilization. 
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Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a paper prepared as the 
basis for an address I expected to make 
at the thirty-eighth annual convention 
of the American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation in New York City on January 29. 
I was unable to attend the convention 
on account of illness, and my place on 
the program was taken by the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Rosinson], the able 
chairman of the House Public Lands 
Committee and a ranking majority mem- 
ber of the Roads Committee. 

Development of the proposed system 
of interregional highways and the build- 
ing of roads for defense, which are dis- 
cussed, are subjects about which there 
is general interest. 

The address is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and road builders, Charlie 
Upham wrote me last November and invited 
me to speak briefly at your convention here 
today. And he emphasized the “briefly.” 
Charlie has learned a lot about Congressmen 
in the years he has served you at Wash- 
ington. 

At that time he suggested that he thought 
a discussion dealing with the development 
of the interregional roads would be both 
timely and interesting. 

A few months ago, in fact, it was generally 
thought that the improvement of interre- 
gional highways, the most important long- 
distance traffic routes of the Nation, would 
be a matter of first concern to national- 
defense officials and to the members of the 
new Congress in this important new year. 

ACCESS ROADS MOST URGENT 

But now it is apparent that access roads 
to military and naval reservations and de- 
fense industrial plants are of more immedi- 


















































































ate urgency and must be given first 
consideration. 

So I shall try to say a few words about 
interregional highways, and the so-called 
strategic network of which they are a part, 
and also about the access road problem. 


INTERREGIONAL HIGHWAYS 


We have seen an old saying demonstrated 
repeatedly in recent months: That in the 
midst of war there is always talk of peace. 

We are talking of peace and peacetimes 
today when we consider the development of 
an interregional system of highways—be- 
cause improvement of this system on the 
scale that is required must be delayed, it 
appears, until peace is restored in the world. 

The national-defense program has created 
a job of greater immediate urgency—that of 
building about 4,000 miles of roads and 
streets within, and in the vicinity of, mili- 
tary and naval reservations and defense- 
industry sites, and of correcting the worst 
conditions on the strategic highway system. 
Since the interregional system forms the 
most important part of the strategic system, 
critical weaknesses will be strengthened. 
But the immediate and urgent defense 
needs will occupy our whole attention, and 
a large undertaking requiring a period of 
years for its accomplishment must neces- 
sarily be deferred. 

Nevertheless it is a good idea to be plan- 
ning the development of the interregional 
system in anticipation of the time when 
our resources will no longer need to be di- 
rected entirely to military and naval pre- 
paredness. It will then be desirable to have 
available for instant use fully developed 
plans for public expenditures to sustain our 
industrial activity in the shift from a war 
economy to an economy of peace. 


PLANS FOR URBAN SECTIONS 


I know several cities have plans well 
along for urban sections of the interregional 
system. An express highway through De- 
troit has already been designed by Gov. 
Pat Van Wagoner and his associates. 
Cleveland is an example of another city 
that is planning more adequate through- 
highway facilities, under the leadership of 
our friend Hal Sours. I hope many other 
cities will follow this lead. 


PROPOSED IN REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Most of you will recall that the interre- 
gional system of highways was first offi- 
cially proposed nearly 2 years ago by the 
Public Roads Administration in its monu- 
mental report, Toll Roads and Free Roads, 
prepared by direction of Congress in the 
Hayden-Cartwright Act of 1938. 

The interregional system represents a new 
concept—a third, or fourth, stage—in Fed- 
eral aid to the States for highway construc- 
tion. 

POST ROADS FIRST STAGE 


The first stage began with the Federal Aid 
Act of 1916. This provided for Federal coop- 
eration with the States in the construction of 
rural post roads. The roads eligible for im- 
provement fanned out from each local post 
office, and the plan was adequate for the 
traffic of the time. But with the rapid de- 
velopment of the automobile, motorists began 
to demand intercommunity and interstate 
routes. 


CONNECTED INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


Accordingly, the next stage in Federal aid 
dates from the passage of the Federal High- 
way Act of 1921. This act specifically limited 
Federal-aid projects to routes forming a con- 
nected system of interstate highways. As 
a result, our interstate highway system was 
steadily built up during the next several 
years. By 1935, rural sections of these most 
important roads permitted unobstructed flow 
of ordinary traffic. Conditions at many 
points still were unsatisfactory, of course. 
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But the year 1935 marked the end of our 
pioneer period of road improvement. 
INTEREST IN SECONDARY ROADS 

By that time the public demand was def- 
initely for more and better secondary, feeder, 
and farm-to-market roads, for improvement 
of rural-mail-route and school-bus roads. 
In the work-relief programs the Federal 
Government provided huge sums to assist the 
States and counties with this tremendous 
problem. And in the Hayden-Cartwright 
Act of 1936 the Congress authorized appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 to establish a regular 
program of Federal] aid to the States for con- 
struction of secondary or feeder roads, under 
the supervision of the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration and the State highway departments, 
and by the contract system. Continuing 
authorizations for this program were made 
in the Hayden-Cartwright Acts of 1938 and 
1940. And most of the States have set up 
administrative machinery for careful plan- 
ning and efficient operation of feeder-road 
improvement work. 


MAIN HIGHWAY INADEQUATE 


The proposal to develop an interregional 
system as the next stage in our highway- 
building program grew out of the recognition 
that many sections of our main system of 
highways are now inadequate to handle the 
ever-growing volume of highspeed traffic that 
moves over them. It outlines the steps for 
modernizing these roads to meet the require- 
ments of national defense and the needs of 
peacetime traffic. 


MAJOR ROUTES TOTAL 30,000 MILES 


The proposed interregional system totals 
about 30,000 miles. It represents the major 
routes of travel, as shown by highway-plan- 
ning surveys conducted by the Public Roads 
Administration and cooperating State high- 
way departments. It interconnects practi- 
cally all of our largest cities. Most of it is 
included in the 234,000-mile Federal-aid 
system of highways. It is the backbone of 
the 75,000-mile strategic network selected by 
the War Department as most important to 
national defense. 


CITY TRAFFIC PROBLEM URGENT 


The most urgent step, from a national 
standpoint, in modernizing the interregional 
system is to cut express highways directly 
into and through the centers of our big 
cities. The need for these fast through ways 
is indicated by the fact that about 90 percent 
of the traffic on main highways near the 
entrances to large cities is bound to or from 
points within the cities and cannot be by- 
passed around them. A traffic count for 
Washington, D. C., for example, showed that 
of about 20,000 vehicles entering the city 
from the Baltimore side, about 18,000 were 
definitely bound for points within the city. 

A few cities already have modernized their 
street facilities. Some of the most notable 
examples are in use here in the New York 
City area. For instance, one can now travel 
almost entirely over modern express high- 
way for a distance of about 65 miles between 
Elizabeth, N. J., and Westport, Conn. The 
New York City sections of this route include 
the Holland Tunnel, the West Side Highway, 
and the Henry Hudson Parkway. Parkways 
in Westchester County, N. Y., connect these 
metropolitan sections with the Merritt Park- 
way in Connecticut. The New Jersey end of 
the route includes the Pulaski Skyway and 
an elevated-highway approach. 

NEW YORK BELT-LINE PARKWAY 

Last fall members of the House Roads 
Committee came to New York and were 
shown by Park Commissioner Robert Moses 
over about 85 miles of parkway in and 
around this great city. It was most interest- 
ing and impressive. 

The 6-mile, six-lane Arroyo Seco Parkway 
through the urban area between Los Angeles 


and Pasadena is another of the outstanding 
express-highway projects in the United 
States. In Pittsburgh, Bigelow Boulevard, a 
main artery through the business area, has 
been rebuilt and widened for nearly 2 miles. 
Cleveland has built the first section of what 
will eventually be a magnificent express 
highway through its badly congested busi- 
ness district. St. Louis has completed a 
short section of a depressed highway. The 
Roosevelt Boulevard in Philadelphia is re- 
markable as an earlier, less daring venture 
that could be converted with relative ease 
into a highly efficient modern trafficway. 


BYPASSES NEEDED 


Next to provision for the safer and more 
efficient conduct of large traffic streams into 
and across cities, new facilities most urgently 
required are belt-line distribution roads 
around the larger cities and bypasses around 
many of the smaller cities and towns. The 
belt-line distribution roads will serve to by- 
pass some through traffic. Their main pur- 
pose, however, is to distribute incoming and 
outgoing vehicles to points around the cir- 
cumference of the city nearest their destina- 
tions, thus greatly relieving congestion with- 
in the cities. 

Bypasses for smaller cities serve a somewhat 
different purpose. To determine whether one 
would be useful for a particular city, it is 
necessary to consider the volume of through 
traffic and the size of the city. Where a 
small city lies between nearby large cities, a 
bypass around the smaller city may not only 
be a great convenience to the through trafiic, 
but may also reduce the traffic volume on 
the connecting streets and relieve a trouble- 
some condition. 

Until a few months ago, a case in point 
was Havre de Grace, Md., a city of 4,000 
population located between Baltimore on the 
south and Wilmington and Philadelphia on 
the north. Of the average daily traffic of 
5,000 vehicles on U S 40 very little had any 
reason to enter the town. A new bridge over 
the Susquehanna River now bypasses through 
traffic. 

MODERNIZE EXISTING ROADS 


On the proposed interregional system out- 
side of city and suburban areas, the highway- 
planning survey and traffic counts show that 
the principal need is for ample capacity. On 
some rural sections, existing two-lane roads 
are satisfactory. On other sections, wider 
lanes or additional lanes are required to 
handle the traffic. In general, desirable im- 
provements for the rural part of the inter- 
regional system include: 

(1) The reduction of excessive curvature. 

(2) The flattening of heavy grades. 

(3) Longer sight distances. 

(4) General widening of pavement lanes. 

(5) Construction of additional lanes and 
separation of opposing traffic in many places, 
especially on heavy grades to accommodate 
slow vehicles. 

(6) Separation of grades at many railroad 
and highway intersections. 

(7) Installation of protective cross-traffic 
controls. 

(8) Elimination of dangerous roadside con- 
ditions of all kinds. 

(9) Improved alinement between princi- 
pal points on the system. 

(10) More adequate right-of-way. 

Usually ail of these improvements can be 
provided by modernizing existing roads. But 
in certain places, more direct routes for long- 
distance, interregional travel will require new 
sections of highway. 

RIGHT-OF-WAY PROBLEM 


So far delay in effecting needed changes 
has been due mainly to the inadequacy of 
available funds and to the overpowering legal 
obstacles and inhibitions which upset plans 
for securing essential rights-of-way. States, 
counties, and cities never have had sufficient 
funds to meet the costs of a desirable land- 
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acquisition program. Consequently, the 
character of the improvements undertaken 
too often has been governed by the limited 
possibilities of land acquisition. 

Too often highway authorities have to op- 
erate under legal restrictions as to the maxi- 
mum width of right-of-way that may be 
acquired for highway or street improvements 
These statutory widths were adopted in some 
instances in horse-and-buggy days and have 
never been changed. 

The courts interpret these legal restric- 
tions, of course, and may in time adopt a 
more liberal attitude. They may eventually 
recognize that the term “public use” applies 
to lands necessary for future widening, safety, 
parks, recreational and sanitary faciliiies, 
preservation of scenic values, and the elimi- 
nation of unsightly developments as well as 
to the actual area occupied by the road it- 
self. It may even be that in a few years the 
courts will show a disposition to take judicial 
notice of traffic volume and congestion and 
of the public need for expanding existing 
traffic facilities. 


LONG-TERM UNDERTAKING 


The development of the interregional sys- 
tem of highways is, therefore, a long-term 
job—one beset with legal difficulties, ob- 
structed by tradition, and limited by the 
competition of other public works for avail- 
able funds, materials, and labor. The in- 
terregional system needs to be developed 
with all possible dispatch, within the limits 
of practicability. But we must recognize 
that it is not stamped with the urgency 
of many roads within and adjacent to mil- 
itary reservations and defense-industry sites. 
No elaborate scheme for the construction 
of long, continuous stretches on an ultra- 
modern scale can be justified now on the 
grounds of defense necessity, in the opin- 
ion of those best qualified to judge. 


DEFENSE ROADS 


* understand the motto of this conven- 
tion is Roads for Defense. What is a “de- 
fense road”? I receive many letters from 
people all over the country, and almost with- 
out exception the writers think their pet 
highway route or local-road project is im- 
portant to national defense. I think it is 
true in a very broad and liberal sense that 
every mile of road or proposed road in 
the United States is or would be an asset 
in the defense of our country. And money 
that is expended or invested in the build- 
ing of good roads will benefit us in time 
of peace as well as war. 


DETERMINED BY DEFENSE AGENCIES 


But we should all keep in mind that there 
are three principal defense agencies: The 
War Department, the Navy Department, and 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense. The defense program in 
all of its wide ramifications is generated by 
or flows through these agencies, so when we 
speak of the highway program for the na- 
tional defense we must think in terms of 
the findings which have been made by one 
of these agencies, in which are lodged au- 
thority to determine the validity of the 
defense character of a project. 


CENTERS OF DEFENSE ACTIVITY 


A short time ago I was informed that ap- 
proximately 175 military and naval reserva- 
tions and industrial plants had been certi- 
fied to the Public Roads Administration as 
areas in which the roads serving them are 
of defense importance. This list is con- 
stantly growing. These roads in general are 
the connections between the roads and 
streets within the reservations or plant areas, 
and the arterial roads in the vicinity and 
nearby communities. Within this category 
are numerous roads, most of them of rela- 
tively short mileage, but very important and 
necessary for the efficient functioning of the 
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particular facility which they serve. These 
vital centers of defense which have been 
designated are scattered widely from coast to 
coast, but the concentration is more marked 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 


CONGRESS READY TO ACT 


As I indicated earlier, and as most of you 
already know, it has become apparent that 
these access roads are of immediate urgency 
and must be given first consideration. The 
partial estimates now available indicate that 
the Army and Navy alone have need for about 
3,000 miles of access and reservation roads 
which, if adequately improved, will cost 
around $200,000,000. The job of planning 
these access roads is under way, and in many 
cases the actual construction with the regu- 
larly available Federal and State funds is 
going forward. The State highway depart- 
ments are cooperating in making plans and 
surveys and supervising construction work. 

The roads committees of the Congress, I 
feel sure, are ready to give prompt consid- 
eration to any recommendations for addi- 
tional legislation which may be necessary to 
properly deal with this problem. 


STRATEGIC HIGHWAY NETWORK 


What do we mean by the “strategic net- 
work” of highways which has been mentioned 
a lot in the last few months? First, let us 
lcok for a minute at the background of the 
now existing major highways. When the 
Federal-aid system was first selected by joint 
action between the State and Federal High- 
way Departments, the War Department was 
formally requested to prepare recommenda- 
tions as to the roads which were most im- 
portant to the national defense. The find- 
ings took the form of a map which we have 
long referred to as the Pershing map, since 
it was signed in 1922 by General Pershing. 
All of the routes carried by this map were 
incorporated in the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem when it was first selected, about 18 years 
ago. At intervals since then there have been 
reviews by the War Plans Division of the 
Army General Staff. Modifications and ad- 
ditions to the system have been made in line 
with their suggestions through the interven- 
ing years. 

INCLUDES 75,000 MILES 


A more critical review extending over the 
past 2 years resulted in the approval by the 
War Department of a system of major routes 
which we call the strategic network. It is 
thus apparent that the cooperative road pro- 
gram of the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment has, since passage of the Federal High- 
way Act of 1921, been very largely concerned 
with the improvement of those roads now 
incorporated in the strategic network. 

In addition to the estimated 30,000 miles 
in the proposed interregional highway system 
there are about 45,000 miles on routes in the 
next order of military importance. Thus the 
strategic network as designated comprises 
substantially the 75,000 miles of most heavily 
traveled highways of the Nation. 


DEFENSE ONE PURPOSE OF FEDERAL AID 


When the first recommendations as to de- 
fense routes were secured ffom the War De- 
partment, careful consideration was given by 
the Public Roads Administration to the 
structural capacities of the road design re- 
quired by military ordnance and equipment. 
These studies resulted in the conclusion that 
has become almost axiomatic—that the de- 
sign specifications for highways and bridges 
that would provide adequately for civil use 
would safely carry military loadings 

Provision for the national defense has been 
used through the years as one argument for 
the Federal Government to extend financial 
assistance to developing the major roads, but 
it could not conceivably have been foreseen 
to what extent this Federal aid has actually 
provided for the national defense. 


Due to the adoption of uniform specifica- 
tions throughout the Nation, more than 85 
percent of the bridges in use today are ade- 
quate to carry the heaviest loads that it now 
appears our armed forces may wish to move 
over the highways. 


CONTAINS MANY WEAKNESSES 


This does not mean, however, that our 
present highways even approach adequacy. 
There are many weakneeses in the strategic 
system which have been revealed by the 
highway planning surveys. According to the 
Commissioner of Public Roads, Mr. Thomas 
H. MacDonald, these weaknesses include 
around 5,000 miles of road surface less than 
18 feet in width, and about 14,000 miles that 
are not structurally strong enough for heavy 
loads. Also there is a large mileage inade- 
quate to carry without congestion additional 
volume of traffic. 


ACCESS ROADS REQUIRE MILLIONS 


The immediate program, then, is, first, 
necessary improvement o° access roads of all 
kinds important to the national defense. 
The exact extent of these needs, of the Army 
and Navy, and for defense industrial plants, 
has not yet been fully determined but it will 
likely run into rather large mileages as a 
total, and require the rapid expenditure of 
several hundred million doliars, most of which 
the Federal Government will probably have 
to provide. 

I am sure we all agree with a recent state- 
ment by “Chief” MacDonald that “the pro- 
duction process which is certain to develop 
a large amount of transportation of materials 
locally in the plant areas, and a very large 
increase in the number of empioyees to be 
transported daily, forecasts congestion and 
delays that cannot be tolerated.” 


TACTICAL ROADS 


There is another class of roads, called 
tactical roads by the Army, rather large 
mileages of which will be required in those 
areas where training and practice maneuvers 
are held. These roads will need betterment 
and particularly maintenance during and 
succeeding their use for this purpose. 


REPLACE NARROW, WEAK BRIDGES 


The program of eliminating the most 
pressing weaknesses in the strategic network 
will include shoulder widening, new surfaces, 
and, in particular, the replacement of sub- 
standard bridges. Some work of this nature, 
of course, is being done steadily in prac- 
tically all of the States, financed with regu- 
lar Federal and State highway funds, and 
with the cooperation of the Work Projects 
Administration in some cases. 


ROADS INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 


In closing, may I quote again from a re- 
cent statement by Commissioner MacDon- 
ald: “A logical and necessary program is 
definitely evolving to meet defense require- 
ments. The routine procedures that have 
been established have led to decentralization 
in the consideration of the problems in every 
State. A spirit of coordination and coopera- 
tion has been established and is rapidly grow- 
ing. There is no thought on the part of the 
Federal organization of attempting to dictate 
programs or sequences of undertakings in any 
State. The highway departments are one of 
the most valuable defense organizations we 
have, and are working wholeheartedly and 
efficiently upon ‘first things first.’ Since de- 
fense is dependent to so great a degree upon 
mechanized, motorized operations, it is cer- 
tain that roads must play an increasingly 
important part as the training and produc- 
tion programs gather momentum.” 

In the improvement and maintenance of 
these roads the highway industry and pro- 
fession has and will continue to have a 
highly important place, and, as in the past, 
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I am confident of the full cooperation of the 
road builders of America in every possible 
way. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard something about strikes from those 
who are accused of being antilabor. Let 
us have a little something from a mem- 
ber of the C. I. O. Local 248 of the Allis- 
Chalmers at Milwaukee, Wis. 

That local is still engaged in a strike 
which for more than 2 weeks has held up 
production on an order for more than 
$40,000,000 worth of Government defense 
materials. 

This strike is a jurisdictional one and 
apparently it is one of those strikes which 
is engineered by Communists. It pre- 
vents the giving of aid to Great Britain 
and interferes with our own defense. 

Read this letter received February 2, 
1941. The writer gives his name and 
address but both are withheld for obvious 
reasons. That letter is as follows: 
Congressman HOFFMAN: 

Representative from Michigan, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. HorrMan: Allow me to con- 

gratulate your spunk in attacking those 


evils which are undermining our entire sys- 
tem of constitutional rights. 


Until last April I hoped to be a free man, - 


to pursue my happiness as I wished, and 
since I was not in favor of unions as they 
are today, I did not wish to join. 

On April 12, 1940, an army of approxi- 
mately 200 radicals forced me with threats 
of bodily harm to sign a card in local 248 
of the C. I. O. 

I am a member only to the extent of pay- 
ing dues and in name. Not being a mem- 
ber of a small group of the strong-arm gang 
little or nothing I might wish in the name 
of justice to the workingman receives con- 
sideration. We are compelled to follow 
dictates. 

I am enclosing a letter which was dis- 
tributed the day of the strike. The under- 
lined threats are far from democratic, and 
believe me, I have yet to speak to a man 
who was in accord with the strike idea, 
and I have talked to dozens. Just where 
and how he came about his figures is a 
puzzle to a great number of employees. 

Mr. Christoffel refuses to have a vote with 
neutral surroundings. Why? Could it be 
that he might have had a hand in pre- 
arranging the ballots? 

I believe a thorough investigation should 
be held, and immediately. These strikes hurt 
the wage earner more than anybody else 
concerned, including defense, which is very 
vital. 

Again allow me to extend best wishes for 
success to you and your fight for our rights. 
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The copy of the circular letter of the 
C. I. O., which he enclosed, dated Janu- 
ary 22, 1941, reads as follows: 

JANUARY 22, 1941. 
To All Allis-Chalmers Workers: 

This strike has been voted by the over- 
whelming majority of the workers in the bar- 
gaining unit covered by Local 248. It is the 
direct result of the company’s failure to live 
up to its promises of April 1940. The agree- 
ment was tentatively accepted at that time to 
see if the company would keep its promises. 
It was never signed because the company 
broke its promises and encouraged disruption 
instead of harmony. 

In its letter of January 20, to all its em- 
ployees, the company itself admits that it has 
offered the union nothing (except another 
promise that maybe it will give a wage in- 
crease next April). It refuses even to discuss 
the main issue—security for the union, which 
means security for everything the union has 
gained and will gain. On other important 
matters such as the 1,000 men it refuses to 
rehire, seniority, and shop conditions, it says 
nothing. 

The company has admitted to the medi- 
ators during negotiations that Local 248 has 
99 percent of the eligible workers in its ranks; 
yet it refuses any kind of union shop and 
union security and insists on using the 1 
percent to disrupt the 99 percent. It calls this 
democracy. 

It speaks of arbitration. The union will 
arbitrate any legitimate question at the proper 
time. But the question of using 1 percent to 
destroy the harmony and peaceful relations 
of the 99 percent cannot be arbitrated. 

The company repeatedly talks about the 
millions of dollars in orders ‘that it has; but 
even with these guaranteed profits and steady 
production, it will not consider a wage in- 
crease. 

You can win this strike, insure the life of 
your union and all that it has gained for you, 
and get a wage increase by holding steady and 
staying out of the plant until the company 
learns to cooperate. 

The union will not picket the plant. This 
strike will be won by unity and solidarity. 
The company can hire 100 or 1,000 or 5,000 
scabs and strikebreakers; it can farm out 
work and ship out half of the plant. But 
the plant cannot operate at a profit without 
you, the Allis-Chalmers workers. When the 
company has lost a few million dollars, it 
will listen to the pleas of its workers for pro- 
tection of their union, wage increases, and 
job security—pleas which it ruthlessly ignores 
today. 

But all gates will be watched. Moving 
pictures will be taken of every worker who 
goes through the gates. Any man who does 
go through will forever be a scab in the eyes 
of every Allis worker and will be dealt with 
accordingly when an agreement is reached and 
the union’s proposals are met. These people 
will not return. 

We will match the company’s money and 
ruthlessness with the strongest weapons work- 
ing people have—solidarity and devotion. 

Fraternally yours, 
ALLIS-CHALMERS WORKERS UNION, 
Local 248, U. A. W. A.-C. I. O. 

Note.—Local meeting Monday, January 27, 
9 a, m., Coliseum, State Fair Park. Stewards’ 
meeting, Friday, January 24. 


Note the threats contained in the last 
paragraph of this letter and then note 
that if a worker returns to his job without 
the union’s consent it declares he will not 
have a job when the strike is ended. 

Let the champions of the National La- 
bor Relations Act and the N. L. R. B. 
come on the floor of the House and talk 
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about collective bargaining and em- 
ployees free to join a union of their 
choosing. The Members of this House 
must be well aware of the fact that with 
the aid of the administration, with the 
aid of the N. L. R. B., with the aid 
of the Defense Council, the “fifth col- 
umn” is working each day to prevent 
national defense, to destroy our Govern- 
ment, and while that happens, the Con- 
gress sits here and talks and now and 
then gives a Communist a kick in the 
pants because no one at present loves a 
Communist, and no votes will be lost by 
kicking him. But dare we, I ask again, 
dare this Congress meet this situation 
which has permitted for months this 
graft, this racketeering, this exploitation 
of working men, this interference with 
national defense—dare this Congress 
meet it? It is mighty slow in getting 
started. 
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ADDRESS BY R. M. EVANS 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following address by 
R. M. Evans, Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Iowa, Des 
Moines, Iowa, January 29, 1941: 


When I come back to my native State here 
in the Middle West, I feel safer, more secure, 
and much further removed from the world 
events that are tearing out the hearts of 
millions of living people. Perhaps it is be- 
cause I am closer to home, to my old friends, 
and to those former days when mankind was 
at peace. I am troubled about this feeling 
of security because I know deep down in my 
heart that it is false. 

There can be no lasting peace when most 
human beings are compelled to reshape their 
lives to prepare for conquest or destruction. 
No way of life and no human enterprise can 
remain unchanged when the mighty forces 
of war and dictatorship are shaking the earth. 

Today we ought to feel grateful that here 
in America at least cooperation can still thrive 
as part of the democratic way of life. In 
Europe, nation after nation where coopera- 
tives once flourished bowed to the might of a 
military machine. Even in this country the 
kind of cooperative enterprise which you 
represent will have to exert every effort to 
meet the competition of ruthless commercial 
methods abroad. It is necessary to demon- 
strate all over again that economic democracy, 
as well as political democracy, can be success- 
ful in a world where most nations are mobi- 
lized on a wartime basis. 

Farmer cooperatives have rendered a great 
service to American democracy. They are a 
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living testimony that people can work to- 
gether for common ends without surrendering 
popular control. In economic affairs, they 
have greatly improved the functions of buy- 
ing and selling. 

One of the hard facts that caused farmers 
to form cooperative organizations has been 
the wide margin between the prices received 
by farmers and the prices paid by consumers. 

The Department of Agriculture has made a 
study of what happens to the average doliar 
that a typical workingman’s family spends 
for food. It shows that the farmer receives 
about 40 cents of the food dollar. The con- 
sumer pays the remaining 60 cents, but it 
does not go to the farmer. Before and dur- 
ing the first World War the farmer got over 
half of the workingman’s food dollar, but 
in 1932 his share was only one-third. 

Farmer cooperatives have tended to give 
the producer a larger share of the money 
which is paid for farm products. They have 
also tended to give the cooperating farmer 
a better break on the things he has to buy. 
Many gains have been made, but it is obvi- 
ous that we still have a long way to go in 
the direction of fairer price relationships. 

Another great service that farm coopera- 
tives have rendered is to help plan and 
carry out the farm programs which agricul- 
ture has developed since 1933. The efforts of 
individual farmers, cooperatives, and farm 
organizations have given us a program of, by, 
and for the farmer. Working together, we 
doubled farm income, and we fortified the 
Nation’s agriculture so that it was able to 
bear the stress and strain of a world crisis. 
We will have to work together just as hard 
in the future in order to keep the farm pro- 
gram at least one jump ahead of the rapid- 
fire changes that are overrunning the face 
of the globe every day. 

The Nation has called upon all its mem- 
bers for total preparedness. Agriculture had 
answered the call even before it was issued. 

We did not have to organize local com- 
mittees of farmers all over the country when 
the defense emergency arose. Farmers had 
already elected their committees in every 
agricultural community and county, and 
these farmer committeemen had already 
been given full responsibility for carrying 
out the agricultural program on most of the 
Nation’s farms. The minutemen of agri- 
culture were equal to each and every adapta- 
tion which world events made necessary. 

We did not have to plow up every hillside 
in a desperate attempt to feed the Nation, 
Farmers were producing more than the peo- 
ple were consuming, more than we were able 
to export, and more than we needed to carry 
over as reserves against any possible emer- 
gency. Moreover, six out of every seven 
farmers were creating a second storehouse 
underground by putting into the soil the 
fertility that can be converted into food at 
any time. The land-building practices and 
the deferred plantings of today are the po- 
tential harvests of tomorrow. 

If it had been necessary to mobilize 
6,000,000 farmers to produce adequate food 
and fiber all of a sudden, in a frantic emer- 
gency drive, the entire population would 
have given wild cheers for the heroic effort. 
Certainly then the Nation owes an even 
greater tribute to farmers for having done the 
same job before the emergency arose. In- 
stead of fighting against bottlenecks, agri- 
culture has prevented them from occurring, 

At this time I want to express my gratitude 
to the members of this association for taking 
such good care of the grains stored in your 
bins and cribs and warehouses and elevators. 
Since the beginning of the ever-normal 
granary program less than 1 percent of the 
millions of bushels of grain under loan has 
been damaged in storage. Farmers and con- 
sumers alike can rest assured that the reserve 
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supplies of grain in the country are in ex- 
cellent condition. 

I have said it before, and I shall say it 
again: Our national farm program is the 
most effective, the most flexible, and the most 
democratic in all the world. Nevertheless, 
we are not justified in assuming that all our 
battles are over by any means. 

It has been suggested in some circles—al- 
though not among farmers, to be sure—that 
the problems of agriculture will be prac- 
tically solved by the defense program and a 
rising national income. It is true that more 
employment and bigger pay rolls will tend to 
improve the prices of certain farm com- 
mcdities, particularly dairy and poultry 
products, meats, and some fruits and vege- 
tables. But there is another side to the 
picture as well. 

First of all, farmers will be paying higher 
prices for things they buy. That will in- 
crease their operating costs and reduce the 
buying power of every dollar they make. It 
will neutralize a good share, if not all, of the 
expected gain in farm prices as a result of 
improved demand for certain commcdities. 

Moreover, there is a distinct danger of 
overestimating the effects of a larger national 
income upon the domestic consumption of 
farm commodities. The fact is that the aver- 
age consumer eats about the same amount of 
food pretty regularly. 

As grainmen, you may perhaps be in- 
terested in the consumption of livestock 
products more than other commodities. 
Here are the facts. 

Although there have been ups and downs 
in certain years for various reasons—and 
total consumption has, of course, been 
affected by the normal increase in popula- 
tion—the consumption of meat per person 
has gradually declined during the 40 years 
since 1900. It was lower during and after 
the first World War than it had been ir. 1913, 
in spite of a rising national. income. It was 
lower in 1929 than in 1921, again in spite of 
a rising national income. During the last 
few years it has been lower than in 1932, 
once more in spite of a rising national 
income. 

These figures were for meats of all kinds. 
Perhaps you are especially interested in the 
corsumption of pork and lard. 

During the 1920’s and again during the 
1930’s—both periods of rising national in- 
come—the consumption of pork per capita 
averaged less than during the first decade 
in this century. 

The consumption of lard per capita has 
been exceptionally stable, averaging between 
1114 and 13 pounds annually for each of the 
4 decades of the twentieth century. 

As for wheat and other cereals, the long- 
time trend in per capita consumption has 
been definitely downward. 

These facts and figures should be enough 
to convince anyone that we are not likely to 
experience sharp increases in the per capita 
consumption of grains, nor even of livestock 
products, solely as a result of the economic 
expansion arising from the defense program. 
It is likely that people will pay higher prices 
for their meat, but it is not likely that the 
average person will consume much larger 
amounts of meat simply because of the de- 
fense program. At all events, it is very cer- 
tain that we will not need larger grain sup- 
plies to take care of domestic consumption in 
the United States. 

The consumption of farm products among 
low-income groups will naturally be increased 
by the stamp plan and the distribution of 
surpluses to people on relief. But these 
measures, even if they are greatly expanded, 
cannot be expected to boost consumption up 
to the level of the agricultural output which 
is possible today. Our farms can produce 
more food and fiber than we can possibly con- 
sume at home, more than we can possibly 


export, and more than we will ever need as | 





reserves for any conceivable emergency. The 
stamp plan and other measures to stimulate 
consumption must therefore go hand in hand 
with acreage adjustment, marketing quotas, 
stabilization of feed-grain supplies, and other 
control features of the national farm program. 

I hope I have made it abundantly clear that 
we cannot look for any automatic or miracu- 
lous solution to agriculture’s problems as a 
result of the defense program or any other 
factor in the domestic demand for farm prod- 
ucts. As a matter of fact, farmers are sud- 
denly confronted with a new set of problems 
even while they are still fighting to conquer 
others inherited from the past. I want to 
discuss three of our older dilemmas before 
going into the outlook for tomorrow. 

The Nation has not yet found a Ssatisfac- 
tory way of taking care of the surplus man- 
power in agriculture. Bigger and better ma- 
chines and improved farming methcds have 
lowered operating costs, but they have also 
reduced the number of people required on 
the land. Here in the Corn Belt, for ex- 
ample, farming is conducted more efficiently 
than in many other sections of the country, 
and proportionately fewer people can be sup- 
ported here in agriculture. It has been esti- 
mated that there are about seven or eight 
million people living on farms—between a 
fourth and a fifth of the entire farm popula- 
tion—who are not needed to produce the 
Nation’s food and fiber. 

What has happened to these millions who 
are no longer needed in agriculture because 
of more efficient technology? They are not 
included in the number of migrants who are 
roaming the country looking for jobs thet 
don’t exist. They are not included in the 
number of unemployed who cannot find 
work in the city. They have simply stayed 
on the farm because there were no opportu- 
nities for them elsewhere. 

Agriculture is supporting this surplus pop- 
ulation. Farming has at least enabled them 
to exist on a bare subsistence level. But 
these folks commonly live on small parcels 
of poor land which they cultivate to the 
point of exhaustion. The result is a steady 
depletion of soil rescurces, accompanied by a 
lower status of life for more and mcre 
farmers. 

By supporting seven or eight million people 
who are not required for commercial produc- 
tion, agriculture is conducting a large-scale 
relief program at its own expense. 

As one who takes pride in America, I want 
to say very emphatically that subsistence liv- 
ing on submarginal farms is no answer to 
the needs of the surplus rural population. 
Their ancestors did not come to America in 
search of a heritage like that. Our great 
country, overflowing with abundance, owes 
these stranded families a real opportunity 
to live the way Americans should live. 

Real opportunity for them does not exist 
in the field of agriculture. It is up to the 
Nation to give them a chance in other fields 
of enterprise. 

The defense program no doubt will absorb 
some of the surplus farm population, at least 
temporarily, but it is not expected to pro- 
vide jobs for all of the city folks who are 
unemployed and cannot be expected to solve 
the problem of rural unemployment, either. 

Here is one great challenge for the future— 
either by private or by public enterprise—to 


| create genuine opportunities for those who 


have no essential role in our existing produc- 
tive system on the farm or in the factory. 
Another national problem that has bur- 


| dened agriculture—increasingly since the first 


World War—is the loss of markets both at 
heme and abroad. 

The use of tractors and trucks instead of 
horses and mules has eliminated the need for 


|} about 35,000,000 acres on which feed grains 


were formerly raised to feed work stock. At 


| the same time, shrinking markets abroad 


have decreased the number of acres required 


to produce export crops from more than 
60,000,000 acres 20 years ago to less than 
20,000,000 acres for the 1940-41 crop. 

I don’t need to tell you what it means to 
lose the market for the products of 75,000,000 
acres. What I do want to stress, however, 
is that these trends unmistakably point to 
further declines in the future, both during 
the war and after it is over. 

The march of technology removed the need 
for 35,000,000 acres formerly cultivated to 
feed horses and mules. Mechanization is 
sure to increase in the future, and that will 
mean even fewer acres devoted to oats and 
other feed grains for work stock on the farm. 

The loss of export markets for farm prod- 
ucts during the past 20 years arose from four 
major causes, and all of them seem destined 
to play important roles in the future. 

One thing that made it difficult to sell our 
farm products abroad was the fact that for- 
eign countries owed us so much money after 
the first World War. Already in debt to us, 
they did not have enough buying power to 
pay for our food and fiber. Today the coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia still owe us a lot of 
money, and they are being impoverished by 
the most destructive war in all history. I 
fail to see how they are going to have enough 
purchasing power to buy our farm products 
after the fighting is over. 

A second reason for the loss of some of our 
farm markets in other lands was the increas- 
ing competition offered by Canada, Australia, 
the Argentine,-and oiher newcomers in the 
field of agricultural exports. It is not likely 
that this form of competition will lessen in 
the future because these countries have 
themselves become dependent upon the ex- 
port markets which they have won in recent 
years. 

A third factor that hindered foreign coun- 
tries in buying our agricultural commodities 
was the high tariff wall which the United 
States built up in 1922 and raised even 
higher in 1930. Stiff tariff rates on manufac- 
tured articles made it difficult for other na- 
tions to send us the products of their fac- 
tories in exchange for the products of our 
farms. Before the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program came along to lower some of 
these barriers, our industries had grown to 
gigantic proportions behind the tariff wall. 
Now, there remains very little prospect of 
selling large quantities of foodstuffs to in- 
dustrial nations abroad in return for their 
manufactured products. 

The fourth major cause of shrinking for- 
eign markets for American farm products 
wes the network of trade barriers strung up 
all over the world, especially during the 
past 10 years. Nations tried to outdo one 
another in their efforts to raise the largest 
possible amount of farm products in their 
own backyards. The present war has made 
even more apparent the hazards of being 
dependent for food upon foreign sources. It 
is quite possible, therefore, that the end of 
the war may find the nations of the world 
trying harder than ever to become self-suffi- 
cient in food supplies. Under those condi- 
tions, our farmers would have very little 
chance to dispose of their surpluses in for- 
eign channels. 

We may as well read the handwriting on 
the wall. Foreign markets for our agricul- 
tural commodities have been narrowing down 
for a long time in the past, and there is 
every indication that they will continue to 
shrink in the future. In addition to this 
long-time downward trend, there has been 
a terrific cut in farm exports as a result 
of the war. 

Let me give you some figures on pork and 
lard by way of illustration. In the 5-year 
period following the first World War we ex- 
ported an average of more than $1,700,000,000 
pounds of pork and lard annually. Last year 
we exported less than 400,000,000 pounds. 
Thus the long-time trend shows a loss of 
more than three-fourths of our former mar- 
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kets abroad. During the current fiscal year 
we will export only about 230,000,000 pounds. 
Thus the war has cost us another 40 percent 
of what was left of our foreign market for 
pork and lard. 

The situation that I have been describing 
to you boils down to something like this: 

1. Our production and reserves of feed 
grains are more than adequate to meet any 
conceivable conditions that may arise in 
national or international] affairs. 

2. Domestic consumption of meats and 
cereals is certainly not going to increase 
enough to take care of the output which agri- 
culture has the capacity to produce. 

8 There are too many people growing feed 
grains and other crops that are not needed 
to supply all our markets. 

4. We have lost a large part of our market 
for feed grains as a result of the displace- 
ment of horses and mules by tractors and 
trucks, tnd we are likely to experience addi- 
tional declines for the same reason. 

5. We have suffered great losses in our ex- 
port markets over a long period of time and 
further losses as a result of the war, and these 
trends are also likely to extend into the 
future. 

In addition, if we were to conduct farming 
operations in accordance with the best con- 
servation practices, we would plant fewer 
acres than ever before to those crops that 
exhaust the soil. We have never cut soil- 
depleting acreage as much as true conserva- 
tion demands simply because we do not 
want to force people off the land when they 
have nowhere else to go. But we must face 
the fact that safeguarding our topsoil means 
devoting fewer acres to crops which rob the 
land of its fertility. 

For the coming season acreage allotments 
are higher than may actually be necessary. 
We wanted to make doubly sure that the 
national preparedness program would not 
find even the slightest chance of any pos- 
sible shortage anywhere at any time. We 
are aware, however, that the unpredictable 
tide of world events may leave us with too 
many supplies on hand. Our defense pre- 
cautions of today may require special meas- 
ures of control and compensation for to- 
morrow. 

From the standpoint of corn-hog pro- 
ducers, all the factors in the current situa- 
tion point unmistakably to one certain 
conclusion. In order to avert a serious crisis 
we must hold down our corn acreage very 
closely this season, and if the crop is any- 
where near normal we will have to ask for 
a referendum on marketing quotas for corn 
this fall. Let me tell you frankly what the 
alternative is. 

Failure to keep a tight control on corn 
acreage and failure to approve marketing 
quotas would mean a calamity every bit as 
serious as the situation in 1932. A corn loan 
would be impossible, and the price of corn 
would probably drop to 25 or 30 cents a 
bushel. Considering the trend of livestock 
prices, livestock production would tend to 
increase to the point where, in a year or so, 
beef and pork prices would have a disastrous 
sinking spell. The result would mean ruin 
for many farmers in the Corn Belt. 

It is not only the producers of corn and 
hogs who are in peril. Nor is the danger 
confined to the producers of feed grains and 
livestock. Wheat farmers face much the 
same prospect. When such a large part of 
agriculture is at stake, it is a matter of con- 
cern to businessmen in the cities and small 
towns who depend in large measure upon 
rural trade. In short, it is a full-fledged na- 
tional issue that we must meet with decisive 
action. 

Full application of the farm program is the 
only thing that stands between us and the 
kind of emergency that exists in other West- 
ern Hemisphere countries that have suffered 
heavy losses in agricultural exports. In the 
absence of production control, Argentine corn 
is so cheap that it is being burned as fuel. 
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For lack of production control, the Canadian 
Government has been compelled to impose a 
penalty of fine and imprisonment on farmers 
who market more than a fixed quota of wheat, 
and the general delivery quota is now only a 
little more than half of the average produc- 
tion per acre on the Canadian prairie. Un- 
less we make full use of the control measures 
that are available to us, the farmers who pro- 
duce wheat and corn and hogs in this country 
will surely suffer consequences just as bad if 
not worse. 

On the other hand, we can avoid a world of 
trouble if we take the proper steps soon 
enough. We can avoid the corn surpluses 
that would drive the price down so low as to 
cause overproduction of livestock with a re- 
sulting collapse of those prices as well. We 
can reduce the wide swings in livestock num- 
bers and prices that have caused so much 
hardship for fatfmers and consumers in the 
past. 

Fortunately, we have an ever-normal gran- 
ary program to stabilize the livestock indus- 
try by regulating feed-grain supplies. First 
of all, we have acreage allotments that pre- 
serve the soil and keep corn production at a 
level adequate for all our needs without run- 
ning into tremendous surpluses. Then we 
have reserve supplies stored in bins and cribs 
so that neither consumers nor farmers need 
fear any shortage. Next, we have corn loans 
that put a floor under prices for the protec- 
tion of farmers without penalizing the con- 
sumers of beef and pork. Finally, we have 
a provision for marketing quotas whenever 
corn supplies become so high as to threaten 
the stability of the ever-normal granary. 

This season we will need marketing quotas 
as an aid toward future stability in livestock 
numbers and prices. Marketing quotas are 
democratic; they are employed only after two- 
thirds of all producers approve of them in a 
referendum vote. Marketing quotas are fair; 
the formula which Congress has set up to 
apply them to the individual farm treats 
everyone alike. Marketing quotas are effec- 
tive; when there is sufficient inducement for 
participation and high enough penalties for 
noncompliance, they make certain that sup- 
plies are kept in line with all of the Nation’s 
requirements. 

To those farmers who are cooperating in 
the farm program, I want to make it clear 
that marketing quotas on corn this season 
will not require them to reduce production 
below the normal output of their acreage 
allotments. As long as they plant within 
their allotments, they have nothing to lose 
and everything to gain from marketing quotas 
on corn. 

I have a great deal of faith in the com- 
mon sense of corn-hog farmers when the 
facts are presented to them squarely. For 
that reason I have been very frank in de- 
scribing the situation confronting us today 
and tomorrow. I am confident that farmers 
in the Corn Belt will take action to prevent 
a crisis brought about by world forces be- 
yond the control of any of us. 

There is just one more thought that I 
want to leave with you today. The time 


has come when we must agree upon some | 
financing parity | 


continuous method for 
payments. Direct appropriations will of 
course be necessary to finance the Agri- 
cultural Conservation program and other 
measures to help the farmer. Congress may 


find it difficult, however, to make adequate | 


funds available for parity payments because 
the defense program will be a tremendous 
Grain on the Federal Treasury. At the same 
time, the need for parity payments on basic 
crops will be greater than ever. 

Farm income and farm prices have been 
below par for 20 years. In this time farm- 
ers have suffered an income deficiency of 
amout $35,000,000,000. It is expected that 
farmers will have to pay higher prices for 
things they buy. On top of all that, pro- 
ducers of our basic export crops have lost 
most of their foreign markets and will no 
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doubt undergo more losses as the war con- 
tinues. 

Various proposals have been advanced to 
give the farmer a fair price in the market 
place instead of depending upon annual ap- 
propriations by Congress. An income-certifi- 
cate plan, a high loan policy, and various 
forms of price fixing have been suggested. I 
do not intend to discuss these proposals to- 
day, but there are three things we should keep 
in mind when we consider them. 

First, any fair-price plan to be successful 
must be consistent with all the features of 
the existing farm program that have proved 
successful in every test during the past 8 
years. This is no time to abandon or weaken 
measures for a balanced and stable agri- 
culture. 

Second, parity prices on our basic crops 
would not cause hardship for the consumer. 
There would be no justification for any ap- 
preciable rise in retail prices, because the 
farmer gets only a small fraction of the retail 
price for manufactured products containing 
basic farm crops. For example, the cotton 
producer gets only about 7 cents from a cotton 
shirt that sells for a dollar at the store, and 
the wheat grower gets only about 1 cent from 
the sale of a loaf of white or whole-wheat 
bread which costs the consumer about 8 or 9 
cents. Most corn is fed to livestock, and it is 
hard to say how much corn value there is in 
a pound of bacon or in a beef roast, but I 
can tell you that the farmer gets only 14 
cents from a package of corn flakes that costs 
7 cents at the grocery store. As for tobacco, 
a study made a few years ago showed that 
the producer got a cent and a half from the 
average package of cigarettes costing about 13 
cents at retail. 

Full parity prices on these commodities 
would add only about a nickel to the cost 
of a cotton shirt, about three-fourths of a 
cent to the cost of a loaf of bread, and less 
than three-fourths of a cent to the cost of 
a package of cornflakes. Cigarette prices 
would show no advance at all because tobacco 
was above parity at the time the study was 
made. 

It is obvious that there need be no sig- 
nificant increase in the cost to consumers as 
a result of parity prices on our basic crops. 

Finally—and I feel very strongly about this 
point—farmers have a basic right to parity 
prices and parity income without going to 
Congress year after year asking for a portion 
of what they should have as a matter of 
simple justice. 

Farmers cannot be expected to keep on 
taking care of the Nation’s soil and feeding 
the population with the world’s best food 
unless they have enough income to operate 
the agricultural plant according to American 
standards. 

Parity for the farmer is a national obliga- 
tion. It is part of the democratic ideal of 
equal opportunity for all. 
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Scott of Los Angeles in the Civic Audi- 
torium of San Francisco on the subject 
of Ireland’s neutrality: 


Mr. Chairman, reverend fathers, and my 
dear friends, I have been edified and fortified 
by this program. I compliment your presid- 
ing officer, Mr. Taheny, for his fine introduc- 
tion and analysis of the situation, the clear 
comprehensive platform that you have estab- 
lished in the resolutions, the thorough-going 
talk of Andrew Gallagher [applause], the 
wholesome timely references of Captain Rior- 
dan, and last, but not least, the scholarly 
review of the situation by Mr. Reilly. 

You have, therefore, a fund of information 
now to satisfy the most hungry of you, so I 
am just here to put a brief epilog on the 
whole situation. 

What really brought me here tonight to 
San Francisco, my dear friends, is the vivid 
recollection that this city was the one lone 
town in the whole United States that stood 
firmly by Ireland in its darkest hours. I see 
here some youngsters, some black-maned men 
and fair-haired girls, who don’t know whereof 
I speak about Easter week in 1916—in the 
darkest hours of the so-called World War, 
when Patrick Pearse and his young patriotic 
followers faced the firing squads in Kilmain- 
han jail. Many of Irish blood went into the 
cellars, muttering, “We can’t afford to show 
any sympathy for these Dublin insurrection- 
ists. We must run away from it. The opin- 
ion in this country is too strong.” But you 
people in San Francisco, under the leadership 
of Father Yorke, had the eyes of the prophets, 
and, although you might be like a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness, you registered on earth 
and in heaven your admiration and respect 
for the ideals of those young men who fought 
and died for Ireland. 

I have hanging in my office yet the letter 
that Patrick Pearse wrote to his mother 
which is as pure and limpid a piece of liter- 
ature that could come from the pen of a 
Christian martyr, so undefiled and innocent 
in the sublimity of his devotion for the ideals 
for which he died or was to die. They blew 
his brains out and scattered them on the 
walls of the jail and there were lots of Irish- 
men then who were afraid, but not you men 
and women of San Francisco. There has al- 
ways been enough of the race that have not 
been afraid, that did not care about life or 
temporal prosperity or anything else, where 
the freedom of Ireland was involved. I am, 
therefore, here tonight to testify to my ad- 
miration and regard for just such people as 
this meeting represents. 

There have been many movements in this 
country, my friends, that sought to benefit 
Ireland. It is a question, however, with some 
of you whether or not there was any justifi- 
cation in the old days in wanting recognition 
of the Irish Republic from the American Gcv- 
ernment. Nevertheless men and women with 
the purest motives did what they could in 
that movement. In other periods, likewise, 
we have stressed our sympathy with Ireland 
where there might possibly be an honest dif- 
ference of opinion as to the justification for 
it 

But there should be no such uncertainty 
or difficulty about the righteousness of our 
position in this present campaign. The only 
place where the old land can look for sym- 
pathy, understanding, and help, is right here 
in the United States. If we desert her now, 
then whatever forces destroy her neutrality, 
the Ireland of your forebears will disappear 
from the map of the world in this generation. 
[Great applause.] 

There may be people who are here in the 
paid employment of the British Government. 


So be it—let them hear what I have to say. 
| Applause. | 
De Valera is not going to surrender the neu- 


trality of Ireland either to Hitler or Churchill. 





His reasons for not surrendering to Hitler are | hilation. 
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self-evident. By surrendering the ports to 
Churchill he would be flying in the face of 
the overwhelming sentiment of the people of 
Ireland, because they don’t trust Churchill. 
They have experienced Churchill’s bitter 
activities before when Ireland was attempt- 
ing to reach its ultimate goal of inde- 
pendence by the cruel, hard road of war. Men 
have died that those little ports should be 
free, and I entertain the reasonable opinion 
that if anybody as an aggressor invades the 
neutral territory of Ireland, the people of the 
United States would frown upon the aggres- 
sor, be it Hitler, Churchill, or anybody else. 

These ports belong to the established Gov- 
ernment of Eire with its international rights 
recognized by the world. It is true, not the 
entire country of Ireland is under the con- 
trol of that Government, but these ports 
were granted to the Government of Eire by 
solemn treaty with the Neville Chamberlain 
administration of England and the British 
troops were moved out of the country. No 
man of any political caliber whatever in the 
26 counties would stand up and advocate 
that they should be surrendered back so that 
British troops could move in there. [Great 
applause. | 

Now, the situation ought to be obvious 
to anybody who has the time to read or to 
study or familiarize himself with the situa- 
tion. Once you put British troops in there, 
the Irish people believe they are there for- 
ever, so long as men of the Churchill type run 
the British Government. Then with the 
British flag flying over these ports, losing 
their neutral status, they are legitimately 
a target for the Hitler and Nazi program, 
and little Ireland will be blown to pieces. 

Therefore, this is not an academic ques- 
tion for us men and women of Irish blood 
and sympathy. I repeat our legitimate in- 
fluence, not inconsistent to our duty as 
American citizens, should be aroused to save 
Ireland’s integrity. Therefore, we must edu- 
cate ourselves first and then teach the lesson 
of this problem to our fellow Americans, 
who won't be indifferent to any cause where 
justice and liberty are involved. Let me 
quote for that purpose from a recent issue 
of Time, a magazine which has a very large 
circulation, an article written by the Irish 
Minister, Mr. Robert Brennan, who some of 
you must know is a very dispassionate and 
intellectual type of man. He wrote a letter 
to Time magazine. Let me read that letter 
because you will understand better what is 
driving some otherwise fair-minded Amer- 
icans into a position of dissatisfaction with 
Mr. de Valera: 

“Sirs: Your notes on the Irish ports desired 
by Britain (Time, November 18) and your 
curious reference to Mr. de Valera’s conscience 
are based on a misreading of the Irish situ- 
ation. You say Mr. de Valera in refusing the 
ports is handcuffed by his Briton-hating col- 
leagues. One could hardly accuse the Irish 
Times of being Briton-hating and yet this 
paper, consistently friendly to Britain, speak- 
ing specifically of the debate on the Irish 
ports in the British House of Commons, de- 
precated ‘the loose talk concerning Ireland 
which occasionally creeps into the proceed- 
ings of the British Parliament,’ and adds: 
‘The people have endorsed the neutrality pur- 
sued by the Irish Government and are pre- 
pared to abide by it.’ 

“The policy of neutrality is supported by 
every party in the Dail, by all the people, and 
by every metropolitan and provincial news- 
paper in the country. It is based not on 
hatred of anyone but on a very natural love 
of Ireland and an equally natural desire to 
keep war from her shores. It is not denied 
that cession or lease of the ports to either side 
would bring war to Ireland. 

“The Irish didn’t fight for over 700 years 
for their survival as a nation in order now to 
embark on a policy which would invite anni- 
Consequently, Mr. de Valera’s con- 








science is clear when he says ‘the Irish people 
will defend their rights in regard to these 
ports against whoever shall attack them.’ 

“Your map clearly shows that the Irish 
ports would be useful to Britain. Could it 
not also be used to show they would be use- 
ful to Germany, and will anyone contend that 
Germany would be justified in demanding 
them on the grounds of their usefulness? 

“ROBERT BRENNAN, 
“Irish Minister tc United States.” 

That opinion of Mr. Brennan is based upon 
the very natural love of Ireland and the 
natural desire to keep war from her shores. 
It is not denied that seizure or lease of the 
ports of either side would bring war to Ire- 
land. The Irish did not fight for over sev- 
eral hundred years for survival as a nation in 
order to embark upon a policy that would 
invite annihilation. Consequently, Mr. de 
Valera’s conscience is clear when he says the 
Irish will defend these ports against any- 
body that would attack them. Poor as her 
chances of success would be, he means what 
he says. 

Now, then, observe the editorial note from 
the editor of Time appended to Mr. Bren- 
nan’s letter: 


“IRISH LEGATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

“To His EXCELLENCY, MINISTER BRENNAN: 
Thanks for expounding the feelings of his 
people. The fact that the conservative Irish 
Times, long the upholder of British interests 
in Eire, is against the leasing of bases to Eng- 
land, lends his contention strong support.— 
Ed.” 


Now there is another article in the Wash- 
ington Star, which was printed in The Leader 
of this week. Mr. de Valera has in The 
Leader a paper which has consistently sup- 
ported his cause in fair and stormy weather, 
and I hope you will maintain and support 
this paper, even if you don’t agree with all 
its editorial policies, because I don’t know 
what we would do in our section of the State 
without it, in keeping before the people the 
integrity of Ireland and the purity of its 
governmental motives to preserve its inde- 
pendence. 

Now let me read from the Washington 
Star. It is replying to one of these syndi- 
cated writers, Col. Frederick Palmer, a man 
who evidently knows little or nothing about 
the reasons governing de Valera’s attitude. 


“To the EDITOR OF THE STAR: 

“British propaganda seems to have won its 
most candid recruit in Col. Frederick Palmer. 
In an article widely published on November 
30, and which appeared in the Star, he argues 
vigorously that ‘in the serious situation’ of 
Britain they should be delivered to her. 

“The ‘serious situation’ is the growing loss 
of British tonnage by submarine attacks, and 
this, we are to assume, British possession of 
these ports, including Galway on the west 
coast, would bring to an end. 

“The backbone of Colonel Palmer’s argu- 
ment is that Galway is now being used by 
German submarines as a supply base and, 
being refueled and resupplied there, they 
proceed upon their hellish errand peculiarly 
equipped for deadly success, 

“Prime Minister de Valera of Eire (which 
Colonel Palmer most strangely and unpar- 
donably miscalls the ‘Free State’ when there 
is no such state) has stamped upon this 
fantastic invention an inescapable stigma. 
He has declared to all the world that it is 
‘a lie,’ and that the British Government 
knows it to be a lie. 

“Colonel Palmer is well aware of this de- 
terminative fact, but says that maybe the 
Prime Minister does not know what is going 
on in Galway. No one who knows Mr. de 
Valera, once aptly described as ‘the man 
of crystalline integrity,’ needs to be assured 
that he would not make a positive assertion 
except upon positive knowledge. But if he 































































































and his watchful government, with all of 
its resources and all of its vital interests 
at stake, do not know there are German 
submarines in Galway, who does know? 

“Promptly comes the answer from Colonel 
Palmer. ‘From a quite trustworthy source,’ 
he says, ‘I learn that Galway is being used 
as a submarine base. So he learns in 
Brooklyn what de Valera cannot learn in 
Ireland, and on the basis of this testimony 
we are asked to reject the unequivocal state- 
ment of the head of the Irish Government 
and accept anonymity as our trusty guide. 

“It happens, however, that we have at 
hand other testimony on this subject, and 
neither nameless nor open to the least ques- 
tion, since it comes from the British Gov- 
ernment itself. 

“In the British House of Lords on October 
23 Lord Strabolgi, a member, denounced 
as physically impossible the story of the 
submarines in Galway Bay, and pointed out, 
for one thing, that the submarines did not 
use gasoline, but heavy fuel oil, of which 
no submarine could carry an extra supply 
sufficient to refuel another vessel. That 
is to say, such supplies could be trans- 
ported only in a surface ship, which could 
not fail to be observed and reported. 

“Lord Strabolgi demanded that the govern- 
ment state the facts about this matter and 
explain why it had allowed these impossible 
stories to be circulated in the press. 

“In reply, Lord Snell, deputy leader of the 
house and authorized spokesman for the 
government, said he did not know why the 
government had allowed these imaginings to 
go uncorrected. The subject was ‘of great 
delicacy and of some importance.’ Then 
followed this statement, which seems final 
and decisive: 

“‘*anl he could say that day was that the 
government had no evidence to the effect 
that enemy submarines were being supplied 
from Irish territory.’ 

“So, if Mr. de Valera is either ignorant or 
dishonest, he shares that distinction with 
the British Government, equipped with cll 
its marvelous machinery for accurate in- 
formation. 

“T may cinch this matter with a few obvi- 
ous facts: 

“1. Great Britain does not need any more 
ports in Ireland. It is already provided with 
excellent ports in Irish territory, these being 
Londonderry and Lough Foyle, not to men- 
tion others, which, lying within the bounda- 
ries of the Six Counties, are under complete 
British control. And these are not only good 
ports, but they are nearer to the northern, 
trans-Atlantic route, now most commonly 
followed, than the ports she is trying to 
acquire. 

“2. The ports she wants are Cobh, Bere- 
haven, and Lough Swilley, being ports that 
were returned to Ireland when the indepen- 
dence of Eire was acknowledged. And these 
ports are of no advantage to her in combating 
the Atlantic raiders. 

“3. The shores of Gaiway Bay are thickly 
inhabited and it would be impossible for any 
transfer of supplies to a submarine to take 
place without common knowledge. 

“It is evident that the real purpose of this 
campaign is something else. What is really 
involved appears probable enough on a little 
reflection. 

“1. If she obtains these ports and wins the 
war Britain will have Ireland again at her 
mercy and the independence so far achieved 
after seven centuries of struggle wili be at 
an end. 

“2. If she wins these ports they wiil in- 
evitably be attacked by the Nazis, whereupon 
the natural sympathy of America will be 
aroused as nothing else could arouse them 
and America will be the more easily moved 
to come openly to Britain’s aid. 

“In all this is a profound menace to fun- 
damental principles of democracy. The peo- 
ple of Ireland have overwhelmingly declared 
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their fixed determination to remain neutrai 
and have no part in the madhouse slaughters 
convulsing the rest of Europe. As a sovereign 
people this is their indefeasible right. Any 
attempt to seize their territory and force them 
into a conflict they abhor would be the most 
flagrant violation yet known of that everlast- 
ing right of national existence and self-deter- 
mination announced as the guiding beacon 
of Britain in this war and supported by the 
great body of American faith and opinion. 
“It is therefore the plain duty of this 
country to uphold and support the neutrality 
of Ireland as it upholds and supports its own 
freedom of choice and action. 
“CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL.” 


I sometimes would like to know how many 
of these columnists are on the pay roll of the 
British Government. My own quarrel with 
that is, there should be a law requiring pub- 
licity for that purpose when men are masquer- 
ading as pure-minded patriots, whereas they 
are simply paid commentators for a foreign 
government. Of course, I do not desire to 
intimate that Colonel] Palmer is in that class. 
I have no knowledge on that subject. [Ap- 
plause.] 

When I go into the courtroom and repre- 
sent a man for the defense or the plaintiff, 
the jury knows who I am; that I am employed 
on a fee, contingently or otherwise; or, in 
other words, I am representing to the best of 
my ability the rights of this particular man, 
and I am paid for my services, and every 
juror, every judge upon the bench, takes that 
into consideration when they are drawing up 
their final conclusions. 

We have the same right to demand that of 
the propagandists, and they tell us there are 
10,000 of them here in this country. Let 
them announce their affiliations. If it is a 
legitimate business—I am not saying that it 
is not—let them announce their affiliations, 
whether they be American citizens or not. 
We have got to educate ourselves and then 
educate our neighbors afterward. This forth- 
right letter of Mr. Russell clearly shows that 
Great Britain doesn’t reed any more ports in 
Ireland. It is already provided with excellent 
ports in Irish territory, these being London- 
derry and Lctugh Foyle, which lie in the 
boundaries of the six counties, and which are 
under complete British control. These are 
not only good ports, but they are nearer to 
the northern trans-Atlantic route than the 
ports England is trying to acquire. The ports 
Mr. Churchill wants are the ports that Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain turned over to Ireland 
when the independence of Eire was acknowl- 
edged. They are Cobh, Berehaven, and Lough 
Swilly. 

I am giving that to you folks, my friends, 
because we must spread the leaven of this 
information among those of our own people, 
of our own blood, of our own race and 
faith, because lots of us are just unaware 
of what the situation is. 


We must talk and work incessantly. I 
repeat there never was a time when Ireland 
depended so much upon us, and when we 
could do so much for her with the help of 
God. I have been in your civic auditorium 
some years ago and I have seen it jammed 
up to the roof with you glorious people of 
San Francisco urging Congress to pay some 
attention to the agitation in Ireland for its 
independence. We have been all through 
that, my friends, but that was in a sense 
just a sympathetic movement. But this is 
in your hands. The only thing that is to 
stop Churchill or anybody else is the force 
of public opinion in this country and even 
the President of the United States won’t 
be indifferent to the force of public opinion, 
if it comes from the hearts of people who, 
like the Irish, are not going to despair of 
democracy or of the American ideal of gov- 
ernment. That is the kind of government 
Mr. de Valera is running today in the land 
of your forebears. [Loud applause.] 
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When I think of the last Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, how I wonder how we could have 
been so dumb. I was in Paris during the 
World War. I talked with Father Duffy of 
the Old Irish Sixty-ninth Regiment from 
New York when they came out of St. Mihiel 
and Baccaret and Cantigny, all battered and 
worn and decimated by death and wounds, 
and I said to Father Duffy, “They are going 
to let the boys go back to a rest station, 
are they not?” “No,” he says, “Joe, Pershing 
has seen the record of our fellows. He 
knows they could be trusted in the toughest 
kingyof fighting; we are going up to more 
battles.” And sure it was, because they 
were sent up to the Argonne country. 

When those Irish boys came back home 
and started from the Battery marching up 
Fifth Avenue, there were 644 gold stars upon 
their colors, and 2,857 wound stripes upon 
the colors of their regiment. That means 
644 brave lads had died on the field of bat- 
tle, and 2,857 wounds had been received in 
frontal engagements, so I think I may be 
acquitted of being presumptuous or con- 
ceited when I say that I don’t care whether 
his name is Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, or 
Theodore, I am going to say right now with- 
out being impertinent or bumptious, that 
the record of the Irish race in this country 
in defense of the principles of American 
ideals in this country is not exceeded by 
any group, even those of the Roosevelt blood 
itself. [Great and prolonged applause.} 

On every battlefield of the Republic they 
have been found. They have stained the 
grass and soil of every single war in which 
the American flag has been carried. Now 
when Ireland came, through its representa- 
tives, to Paris, humbly pleading at Versailles 
in 1918, they informed the conference 
around the treaty-making table of their plea 
for Irish independence. The President of 
the United States had talked about the 
rights of small nations, and of self-deter- 
mination. The delegates both from Ireland 
and America reminded him of the record the 
Irish had made for his Government, for his 
administration, and they asked that this 
little nation of Ireland be allowed to live. 
What was their answer? What did they get? 

The Versailles Treaty put little Poland back 
on the map; it hadn’t been seen as a nation 
around for more than a hundred years. The 
treaty-makers carved out a country called 
Czechoslovakia—nobody had ever heard of 
such a place before—and they drew out 
another people called Jugoslavia; and they 
carved a piece out of Germany and called that 
the Danzig Corridor; they sliced Hungary and 
Austria to ribbons, and they carved the map 
of Europe pretty much as they pleased, but 
when the fundamentals that the Irish had 
fought for in the Argonne were presented by 
Ireland’s committee to these gentlemen of 
Versailles, the European diplomats, guided by 
England’s wishes, made Woodrow Wilson look 
like a Vermont school teacher among a bunch 
of Arizona poker players. [Loud applause.] 

It is just as my friend Will Rogers told me 
personally, after attending every conference 
in which the United States had participated, 
including the one at Versailles, he never knew 
America to get anything but the worst of it in 
all of these conferences. We were outsmarted 
and outwitted every time. 

Are we going to get the same treatment 
this time? Far be it from me to stir up 
bitterness or animosity here. We recognize 
the fight the Britons are making, and a lot of 
people of Irish blood are in that British Army. 
Don’t misunderstand me. I have a great 
admiration for the King of England and for 
his wife. The way they are taking this test— 
on the chin—with courage and calmness, 
must command the respect of everyone. But 
why can’t we recognize with equal fairness 
and appreciation the duty imposed upon De 
Valera to stand by his people in face of 
danger and possible destruction? [Loud 
applause.] 
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Now, my friends, I am going to be still more 
specific. I am frank to say that if the Presi- 
dent of the United States tells Mr. Churchill 
to go no further with his propagandists and 
his newspaper columnists or any other activ- 
ity to annoy De Valera in Eire, then Mr. 
Churchill will take the President’s program 
and that will be the end of it. 

If we don’t help Ireland at this time and 
Churchill gets into Ireland, this generation 
of gray-haired fellows like you, and even you 
black-haired fellows, you auburn-haired girls, 
may never see Eire again in your generation, 
for Hitler will bomb Ireland to bits for for- 
saking its neutrality. I am saying this from 
the depths of my heart, and there I beg of 
you to follow up the resolutions you have 
adopted tonight, and get your friends to 
memorialize your Congressmen and your Sen- 
ators from California of your intense devo- 
tion to the cause of democracy by saving the 
one spot in all of Europe that is free from 
war or dictatorship tonight. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 

My friends, if we don’t help Ireland because 
we are too afraid or too cowardly to come to 
her assistance, we are unfit to have the blood 
of Irishmen or of Irishwomen in our veins. 
We are going to sink ourselves if we would 
desert this cause, because that is the purest 
thing that ever came across the Atlantic 
waters, the love of liberty and the love of God 
in the hearts of the Irish. I say this from 
the bottom of my heart in this city of San 
Francisco, the birthplace of my little wife. I 
am saying to you people of San Francisco— 
not only you old folks but you youngsters— 
be proud of your lineage; be proud of the 
faith of your Irish folks; and, above all, be 
proud of the record they have made in this 
country, and look up to anybody, from the 
President of the United States down, and say, 
“You are talking, Mr. President, to a man 
and a woman who is as good an American as 
there is in this country.” [Great and pro- 
longed applause. | 

You give him that from the shoulder. My 
littie Irish mother gave me that, and I got 
it into my blood. That’s why I came over 
the storms and winds and rains of California 
by airplane to mix with you people tonight, 
and when we have a few meetings like this 
and send the message back to Washington, 
Mr. President Roosevelt will recognize the 
sincerity and justice of this appeal, and he 
will have a chance to tell the new English 
Ambassador, Lord Halifax, who is a religious 
man I am told, “Lord Halifax, go over to your 
church and pray and I will do likewise,” and 
when they get through, may the spirit of 
St. Patrick breathe on both of them and en- 
able our President to see the wisdom of telling 
Churchill to stay out of Ireland. God save 
Ireland and God bless our President. [Loud 
and prolonged applause. ] 





Help Save England 
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OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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EDITORIAL BY CLINTON N. HOWARD 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp an able editorial entitled 
“Help Save England,” written by Dr. 
Clinton N. Howard, and printed recently 
in Progress magazine. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From Progress of February 1941] 
HELP SavE ENGLAND 


Washington is all agog, as this is being 
written, at the end of the most turbulent 
day at the hearing before the House Foreign 
Relations Committee on the administration's 
lease-and-lend bill. Standing room was at 
a premium, and those fortunate enough to 
get in Nad a 2-hour wait before the fireworks 
began. 

It was Lindbergh and Johnson day, and 
the “lone eagle” and the “blue eagle” had 
things all their own way. Demonstrations by 
the audience got out of hand, despite the re- 
peated warnings of Chairman BLoom. Our 
federation has taken no official action one 
way or the other on this turbulent issue that 
is rocking the Capital City, and dividing Con- 
gress into two partisan camps, but the editor 
enjoys the “freedom of the press and speech” 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and has some 
opinions of his own to express of interest to 
our readers. 

He favors all possible lawful aid to Eng- 
land, as a nation that has fallen among 
thieves and robbers, stripped of its raiment, 
robbed and left for dead on the highways of 
the world, of land, sea, and air, but he does 
not favor an unconditional surrender of our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

Every nation now engaged in this war on 
both sides has been fighting for security 
from the others. We believe that America 
should have some assurance of security be- 
fore it does any fighting, or strips itself of its 
resources, money, and weapons of defense in 
favor of our natural ally. 

In other words, we favor aid to England 
by everything we have to offer short of war, 
but not without some understanding and on 
some definite condition prior to the extension 
of such help. 


COUNTING THE COST 


What are we asked to do? To mortgage 
ourselves, our children, and our children’s 
chiidren with an unfathomable and undeter- 
minable burden of debt. To bind on the 
backs of this generation and the next a mill- 
stone of debt such as this country did not 
incur in the Civil War, or as the result of its 
participation in the World War. Perhaps 
five times that amount. 

Further, to give this help at the risk of 
becoming involved in this war whether on 
our own shores, or upon the soil of Europe, 
and Asia, and even Africa, by the sacrifice of 
millions of American boys. Further, the 
prospect of sustaining armies of occupation 
in Germany and other subjugated lands, as 
England has had to do for generations, and 
France did in Germany following the World 
War, engendering hatreds which provoked 
this war of reprisal on the recovery of Ger- 
many, thus making the American uniform a 
synonym for oppression around the world. 
We can heip win the war, but we cannot 
police the world or impose our American 
democracy upon the millions of the Old World 
by military force. 

There are other uncountable costs which 
we will be compelled to pay if we are drawn 
into this war on either hemisphere, and come 
out as a permanent military power to pre- 
serve our own peace against any combination 
of enemies we have made. 


EVERYTHING WE HAVE FOR NOTHING 


What does England promise in return for 
this costly investment? Nothing. We are 
asked to make this sacrifice without condition, 
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so far as is known. We are asked to advance 
the credit of war supplies, money, food, and 
the strengthening of our own defenses on 
land, sea, and air, by risking an embroilment 
in this European war, without any security, 
which is the common practice among business 
corporations at home, and between nations 
when at peace or war, to make secure the 
return of such investments and the payment 
of interest on such loans and suppiies until 
paid. 

These covenants were disregarded by all 
the great nations who solicited and accepted 
such aid in the first World War. They were 
not only disregarded, but we were impolitely 
told that our claim was not good. We were 
told that these claims should be written off 
and canceled, as though made null and void 
by a statute of limitations. They never have 
been paid, either in principle or interest, and 
they never will be paid. 

Not only were we admonished to forget it, 
but we were reviled as Uncle Shylock when 
they were reminded of it. Indeed, our Eng- 
lish cousins, through their responsible 
statesmen, were told that our participation 
in their war had proved a hindrance instead 
of a help. 


WHAT WINSTON CHURCHILL SAID 


The same Mr. Churchill, who is now de- 
manding that we repeat that sacrifice a thou- 
sandfold, who tells the world that England 
can be saved only from occupation and sub- 
jugation by our unlimited participation, had 
this to say after we had invested 250,000 
American boys and $30,000,000,000 of Amer- 
ican money in their war. Mr. Churchill 
said: 

“America’s entrance into the war was dis- 
astrous not only for your country, but for 
the Allies as well, because had you stayed at 
home and minded your own business we 
would have made peace with the Central 
Powers in the spring of 1917, and then there 
would have been no collapse in Russia, fol- 
lowed by communism; no break-down in 
Italy, followed by fascism, and nazi-ism 
would not at present be enthroned in Ger- 
many. If America had stayed out of the war 
and minded her own business, none of these 
isms would today be sweeping the Continent 
of Europe and breaking down parliamentary 
government.” 

The man who wrote that now confesses 
that England is lost without our help and 
that “help” to them means an American 
Army, with American equipment, fighting 
on the soil of Europe or Asia 5,000 miles from 
its base. That is England’s understanding 
of help “short of war.” A London dispatch 
under date of December 18 states, “Great 
Britain officially admitted today she could 
not win the war until the British Army ‘had 
struck deep into the Axis countries.’” 
France had an Army larger than England’s, 
and could not hold the German Army at 
the Maginot Line with British and Belgian 
aid. What would England do with her Army 
of 2,000,000 against the German Army of 
8,000,000, to say nothing of her conquered 
territory and possible Russian, Balkan, and 
Japanese aid? 

We do not favor an American Army of in- 
vasion to subdue and police the totalitarian 
nations of the Old World. 

Shall we help England again? Yes! But 
not without some definite security that her 
obligations will be paid, either in money, in 
kind, or in English possessions on, or contigu- 
ous to, the American Continent, which will 
contribute to our future security. 

It should be a solemn treaty signed, sealed, 
and delivered, and secured by such collateral 
as England has to offer, to be forfeited as 
any other business bond between creditor 
and debtor, borrower and lender, in case of 
default of interest or principal after peace 
is restored. 
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AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 


There should also be another and even 
more important condition agreed to by the 
Allied Powers: That they will join with us in 
using every possible effort after peace is re- 
stored to disarm the world, agreeing them- 
selves to join in this plan to become operative 
in all lands at the same time and on the same 
condition, to promote the future peace of 
the world, and without reprisals for past of- 
fenses. “Vengeance is mine: I will repay 
saith the Lord.” 

We will help “to the last full measure of 
devotion” if they will highly resolve that our 
dead (and theirs) “shall not have died in 
vain,” that this world “under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom—and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people” 
shall become the possession of all nations who 
agree to put up the sword and employ only 
civilized and peaceful means of solving all 
future differences in a court of nations to 
whose support and obedience they are one 
and all pledged. 

On some such or similar just agreement 
let us offer to England “our fortunes and our 
sacred honor,” but not our lives. If such a 
proposal is met with refusal, let the answer 
be No, most regretfully, but positively No. 
Our slogan should be: No American Army on 
foreign soil; no foreign army on American 
soil. We believe in preparedness for protec- 
tion against the military maniacs of the Old 
World. 





Col. Edgar S. Gorrell Presents Interest- 
ing Information on American Aircraft 
Strength During Last World War 
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ARTICLE FROM AMERICAN AVIATION 





Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
American Aviation, well-known and fac- 
tual magazine, in the issue of February 
1, in the belief that the following inter- 
esting and informative comment is espe- 
cially timely as we carry forward our 
national-defense program. 


{From American Aviation Magazine of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941] 


Twenty-five thousand airplanes a year! 
Forty-six thousand of one type of aircraft 
engine per year! No, these figures are not 
from today’s newspaper headlines. They are 
figures of what was actually accomplished 
22 years ago in another World War. 

Some of us have never known the true 
story of what the aircraft manufacturing 
industry of the United States did in World 
War No. 1. Others of us have forgotten. The 
real story has just been put into print. It 
is most timely. 

Col, Edgar Staley Gorrell, now president 
of the Air Transport Association, was suc- 
cessively chief engineer, assistant chief of 
staff, and chief of staff, of the American Ex- 
Peditionary Force air service in World War 
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No.1. Immediately following the Armistice in 
1918, the air service of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force ordered compiled a history 
of the service. One typewritten copy of this 
report was compiled and filed—60 volumes, 
5,000 or 6,000 photographs and over 5,000 
charts and tabulations. Today this report 
rests in the vaults of the War Department, 
some of the pages torn, some yellowing, some 
hard to read. 

Col. Gorrell has delved into this report, 
which he knows better than any living man, 
to write a compact summary of the im- 
portant features and this summary comprises 
one of the Cabot lectures of Norwich Uni- 
versity, just published. This 78-page booklet 
is an exciting bit of reading and exceedingly 
pertinent to today’s national-defense news. 
Here are some of the most salient points: 

At the beginning of 1917 the United States 
ranked fourteenth among the nations of the 
world in terms of aviation. 

The total number of planes which had been 
delivered to the United States Army between 
1908 and 1916 was 224, and not 1 was a type 
fitted for combat at the front. 

At the time the Army entered Mexico in 
March 1916, the United States owned approx- 
imately 16 airplanes. 

There was no hope of producing Amer- 
ican-designed airplanes in time to be of use 
in the war, so on October 18, 1917, the DH-4 
aircraft was ordered into production in the 
United States. The first American-built 
DH-4 arrived in France on May 11, 1918, just 
short of 7 months later. 

On August 2, 1918, the first squadron of 
American-built DH-4’s (18 planes) fiew across 
the front-line trenches. 

The production story is good reading. 

During the war (19 months), America man- 
ufactured 11,760 airplanes. By November 
1918 our plane production exceeded a rate of 
25,000 a year. 

In July of 1918 England attained a produc- 
tion rate of 41,000 planes a year and France a 
rate of 31,0000 a year. 

American manufacturers delivered 3,431 
DH-4’s to the United States Government up 
to Armistice Day, November 11, 1918. By 
December 31 of 1918 they had delivered 4,587 
DH-4’s. 

Of these planes delivered, 1,213 were re- 
ceived overseas prior to Armistice Day, 798 
were available for use by the A. E. F. on 
Armistice Day, 499 had actually reached the 
squadrons on the front before the armistice, 
and 417 actually had been utilized on the 
front before the armistice. 

The A. E. F. flew over 35,000 hours and 
traveled over 3,500,000 miles in battle—an 
average of about 30 hours and 3,000 miles 
of flight in battle per American pilot who 
had actually reached the front prior to 
November 11, 1918. These figures should 
certainly belie the oft-heard statement that 
no American planes reached the front. True, 
they were American-built foreign-designed 
planes, but our industry turned them out. 

The story of aircraft engine production is 
equally impressive. Colonel Gorrell makes 
the definite statement that “The Liberty en- 
gine probably was America’s greatest me- 
chanical contribution to the war.” The 
design of this engine was begun on May 29, 
1917. The first test of the 8-cylinder Lib- 
erty was on July 4, 1917. In October 1918 
Liberties were being produced at the rate of 
over 46,000 a year. 

During the war we produced 30,630 aero- 
nautical engines in America and 17,344 of 
these were produced between July 1, 1918, 
and November 11, 1918—a truly astounding 
record. 

Colonel Gorrell points out that what was 
true of aircraft was not true of engines. 
We had to copy foreign aircraft, but our 
efforts to copy foreign engines met with 
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failure. The Liberty was an American 
engine and although efforts were made to 
build the 180-horsepower Hispano Suiza, and 
3,920 were actually built up to the armistice, 
not one was received by the A. E. F. prior to 
November 11, 

“Our World War aeronautical effort re- 
sulted in a little-understood but yet an 
enviable achievement,” Colonel Gorrell writes. 
“We started with nothing—not even blue- 
prints—not even experience. We succeeded 
in building a splendid Air Force, in placing 
desirable American-built plans at the front, 
in creating and supplying one of the best, if 
not the best, of all airplane engines, and in 
supplying vast quantities of sorely needed 
material to our Allies. 

“After the war this effort was belittled and 
misrepresented. Patriotic Americans, par- 
ticularly those who had labored well on this 
side, were attacked. Their great mistake 
had been that they had originally promised 
too much in a burst of unfounded optimism. 
But the record speaks well of their accom- 
plishments in the face of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

“If it ever happens again, let us hope that 
we will be neither so unprepared nor too 
optimistic. Aeronautical warfare requires 
the expenditure of much, both in men and 
material; we cannot afford to be caught 
with empty hands or to lull our people with 
promises of a capacity greater than we 
have.” 





Protect Pacific Fisheries Against Japanese 
Invasion 
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ARTICLE FROM THE ALASKA WEEKLY 





Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by including an article appearing in the 
Alaska Weekly, under date of January 17, 
1941. It is as follows: 


[From the Alaska Weekly, January 17, 1941] 
EXCUSE, PLEASE—WE DON’T WANT IT 


One of the outstanding examples of con- 
structive cooperation between labor and 
capital in American industrial life is fur- 
nished by the joint committee for the pro- 
tection of Pacific coast fisheries. This 
committee is composed of such men as 
William Hecker, agent for the Alaska Fish- 
ermen’s Union; Joseph F. Jurich, president 
of the International Fishermen and Allied 
Workers of America; I. A. Sandvigen, of the 
International Association of Machinists; and 
A. E. Harding, president of the American 
Federation of the Pacific, representing labor; 
while representing management are such 
fishery experts as Dr. E. D. Clark, executive 
secretary of the Association of Pacific Fish- 
eries; Edward W. Allen, of the International 
Fisheries Commission; and W. C. Arnold, 
of Ketchikan. The committee, organized 
about 4 years ago under the leadership of 
Miller Freeman, has made many valuable 
contributions to the intelligent handling of 
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the problems which have confronted the 
industry. 

This week the committee released the 
startling story of an attempt on the part 
of Japanese salmon packers to put 680,000 
cases of red salmon on the American mar- 
ket. By virtue of the recent Axis treaty 
which placed Japan definitely in the ranks 
of the enemies of the democratic way of 
life, the Nipponese lost their principal ex- 
port market, Great Britain. They, there- 
fore, proposed to market their surplus stocks 
in America in competition with our domes- 
tice product and thus gain some $9,000,000 
in American credits with which to further 
the war of aggression in China and assist 
in preparing for such other conflicts as may 
be brewing. 

As is usual when our Japanese friends are 
over a barrel, the offer was made with almost 
naive willingness to cooperate with American 
packers and brokers. They wanted to act, 
so they said, with the full knowledge and 
approval of the American industry. They 
would enter into an agreement not to cut 
prices and they would even arrange to con- 
tribute to the national advertising campaign 
which has been conducted by the industry for 
several years. 

The committee for the protection of Pacific 
fisheries rejected the offer flatly and then 
forwarded the details of the proposal to the 
State Department together with a full state- 
ment as to the reasons for such action. We 
should like to reprint those reasons in full. 
They were cogent, terse, devoid of rancor, and 
altogether unanswerable. Boiled down, they 
said that Japan had created her own problem, 
she could relieve it at any time by amending 
her power policy, her alliance with the Axis 
powers was a threat against the interests of 
the United States, the importation of Japa- 
nese salmon would depress the market and 
inflict serious loss on American industry and 
workmen, the money received by Japan would 
be employed in a manner inimical to Ameri- 
can interests, and finally, that it would be a 
mistake to acquiesce in any proposal which 
would assist Japan to escape the consequences 
of her Axis affiliation and Chinese conquest. 

The committee made it very clear that it 
harbored no enmity for the Japanese people, 
but it made it equally clear that it could get 
at no tear drops in considering the plight of 
the Japanese militarists. The entire report 
to the Department of State was done in the 
best diplomatic style. Our State Department 
needs a few people of the type of person who 
drafted that report. 

We are under no compulsion to approach 
the subject from such a silk-glove standpoint. 
Japanese invasion of Alaska’s red salmon 
fishing grounds has long been a sore point 
as has the competition of the Japanese, who 
have exploited our crab and codfish and sold 
it in the American market at prices ruinous 
to American industry and the workers in 
these industries using, in many instances, 
forged labels and other methods in defiance 
of the most elementary business ethics. 

One thing which the committee did not 
mention in its statement is, nonetheless, of 
vital importance. There are several million 
housewives in America who would prefer no 
canned salmon on the pantry shelf to tak- 
ing a chance on having a can of Japanese- 
packed salmon there. In other words, the 
propesed influx of the Japanese product 
would be certain to militate against the sale 
of all canned salmon, thus undermining the 
widespread customer acceptance of canned 
salmon which has so laboriously been built 
up at the expense of the industry. 

The action of the committee for the pro- 
tection of the Pacific fisheries is altogether 
commendable and should have the unquali- 
fied support of Alaska and the entire Pacific 
coast. » 





Aid to Britain 
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Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
ORD, I include the following address which 
I delivered yesterday over the radio: 


AID TO BRITAIN 


The world of today is divided into two 
groups of nations. The one where the gov- 
ernment is by the people, of the people, and 
for the people, and where it is recognized 
that all just powers of government are de- 
rived from the consent of the governed. 

The other group of nations are those in 
which individual liberty is subjugated to the 
whims and caprices of an absolute dictator 
and where both the government and the 
people are considered only instrumentalities 
and agencies of his will. 

Now the world is engaged in a great war, 
testing whether nations conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all just 
powers of government are derived from the 
consent of the governed or whether only the 
dictator nations shall endure. 

In this conflict nations dedicated to peace 
and wishing only security find themselves 
facing a tragic but vital demand for self- 
defense. All democracy is engaged in a war 
of thought or arms defending itself against 
the attack of totalitarianism. 

America has lived for the world an example 
of a people who want only security, tran- 
quility, freedom of commerce, and individual 
liberties. Just one score and 7 years ago we 
fought a war to keep democracy alive in the 
world—guaranteeing the inalienable right of 
the individual citizen for security of his life 
and property and for freedom of thought and 
speech. 

The American people are, of course, deeply 
concerned with the security of our way of 
life. We cannot profess indifference and un- 
concern about the war raging in Europe today. 
It is ominous for us because 3,000 miles of 
distance has, through man’s inventive genius, 
been turned into 10 hours of time. If we 
did not feel that we were vitally affected we 
would not be building up a two-ocean Navy, 
a great Army, and air force. We would not 
have mobilized industry anc summoned man- 
power did we not recognize that our way of 
life is seriously affected by the conflict over 
there. Why are the American people demand- 
ing full speed in the manufacture of guns, 
tanks, airplanes, and all the munitions and 
materials of war? The American people are 
making those demands because they want to 


insure the United States of America. Insure 
the United States against whom? Against 
England? Against Czechoslovakia? Against 


Finland, Poland, Canada, or Cuba? Certain- 
ly not. We all know that our motives in de- 
manding these materials of war have been to 
insure us against the blitzkrieg and against 
Hitler. We have seen what has happened 
over there, and we want to be certain that it 
cannot happen here. We all want this se- 
curity. The only difference of opinion has 
been on the best policy to take out in buying 
that insurance. 
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Realizing that if Britain wins, Hitler there- 
after cannot attack us or anybody, our Gov- 
ernment, under the leadership of our Presi- 
dent, has vegun a program of investing ma- 
terials in Great Britain, Ltd. It is believed 
that this insurance policy, with a much 
cheaper premium than that of engaging all 
cur resources and our men in a war of Sself- 
defense, might in itself prove sufficient 
security -or our way of life. 

The Congress has, however, taken out a 
double insurance policy. One with Great 
Britain & Co. and another with the United 
States of America Mutual Aid Co. We hope 
neither one of these firms will fail and that 
both investments will prove sound. Both 
investments are made for the same purpose— 
our own security. And while we are investing 
in aid to Great Britain in the hcepe it will 
prove a wise investment that will pay divi- 
dends, we at the same time are investing a 
great deal more in the form of national de- 
fense here at home. There is no doubt but 
that both investments will provide something 
toward the safety and security of our country, 
our philosophy of government, and our way 
of iife. If it turns out that material aid to 
Britain pays the full price of security against 
totalitarianism, then the material cost will 
certainly be a much smaller price to pay 
than the cost of both materials and men, 
should the tornado ever reach our own shores 
to destroy our own property. 

It is a tragic indictment of civilization that 
mankind has again submitted his differences 
with his fellows to the God of War as a one- 
judge court to settle those differences, but 
since the trial goes on we cannot claim to be 
a disinterested party for the results of the 
trial greatiy affect us. We are forced to weigh 
the consequences of a possible British defeat. 
The truth must be faced squarely, only Brit- 
ish stubbornness and her ability to continue 
to fight remains to block complete triumph 
of totalitarianism in Europe. 

More than that, Great Britain and Greece 
are the policemen engaged in enforcing a 
quarantine keeping the war confined to 
Europe. If Great Britain’s power to keep this 
war quarantined in Europe breaks down and 
that war comes to the British Dominions, 
what then? Can you then be sure of safety? 
Or for that matter can you now be sure of 
safety? Can any American be dead-sure of 
security as long as Hitler continues to be 
successful? I can imagine that I can hear a 
mother even in the distant Middle West with 
her son in her arms at eventide, saying in the 
words of the poet: 


“While I am rocking you, my son, 
And singing luliabies, 

Hitler is building 10,000 more planes 
For Death to ride the skies. 

While I work with care to make you 
So fine and strong, my son, 

Hitler toils to try to make 
A farther reaching gun.” 


oes that mother feel tonight her son 1s 
absolutely safe? Would she feel her son was 
safe, if tonight she could feel absolutely 
sure England was safe? That is the question. 

That question the American people have 
decided. In this epochal struggle between 
liberty and despotism, America _ several 
months ago began a program to sustain lib- 
erty. The policy has been established for 
more than a year. We have been giving aid to 
Britain and we have pledged to give unstinted 
aid to Britain on the theory that sending 
American materials to war will prevent send- 
ing American men to war. The success of 
that policy is the only hope now to keep 
American boys out of war. 

Today, then, America must stand united to 
let the whole world know that this is the way 
America feels. And that this is an expres- 
sion of our confidence that the fundamental 
principles as expressed in our Bill of Rights 
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shall endure through the ages while dictators 
come and go. 

What we give in aid to Britain is an attesta- 
tion of our devotion to those principles which 
must not perish from the face of the earth. 
It is for us, then, to dedicate ourselves to the 
great task remaining before us. Every indi- 
vidual can do something definite toward help- 
ing Britain carry on the cause which they 
have thus far so nobly advanced. 

Down in my home town, Seminole, Okla., 
1 man, Fred McDuff, started a movement by 
giving a carload of scrap iron to Great Britain. 
He believed that action now is important. His 
fellow townsmen joined with him and out of 
Seminole went 20 carloads of scrap iron to be 
made into aid for Britain. The movement 
grew. Oklahoma City contributed a number 
of cars of iron for Britain. The Governor of 
Oklahoma has declared an “iron for Britain 
day” in Oklahoma. Iron for Britain is fur- 
nishing material aid and may we highly re- 
solve that from it will grow the iron of unity 
for America. Today in Tulsa, 35 more car- 
loads of iron for Britain are being loaded on 
the trains. So, from the action of 1 man 
and his neighbors the movement of iron for 
Britain has encompassed an entire State and 
has been taken up by many towns and villages 
in other States. So, the iron-for-Britain 
movement is one expression of the united 
stand of America for aid to Britain. And so 
it is with bundles for Britain and other pro- 
grams. I compliment each one who partici- 
pates in the program of iron for Britain be- 
cause our policy of aid to Britain, already 
begun, is no longer debatable but demands 
our united support now. 

All America must unitedly get down to bus- 
iness. The most serious and important busi- 
ness ever undertaken in our history. And 
again paraphrasing the immortal Lincoln: 
We must here highly resolve to fulfill our 
hope and determination to keep American 
soldiers at home by dedicating ourselves unit- 
edly, wholeheartedly, and with intense devo- 
tion, to the established program of material 
aid to Britain. It is our one hope now to keep 
our boys at home and it may well be that ma- 
terial-aid to Britain will mean that this world, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom 
and that government of, by, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth. 
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Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, uncer 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address, which I delivered over Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls stations on Saturday, 
February 8, 1941: 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen; I am 
going to speak to you tonight on a subject 
which appears to be the topic of conversa- 
tion everywhere—the lend-lease bill. The 
measure is now on its way through Con- 
gress, and every sign points to its ultimate 
enactment. I might state at the outset that 
I am supporting the bill because I firmly 
believe it is our best chance to avoid war. 
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Yes, I know that there are those who be- 
lieve just the opposite. Some of the mail 
I have been receiving in opposition to the 
proposal comes from earnest people who are 
sincere advocates of peace, and object to 
this bill primarily because of a fear that in 
aiding Great Britain and the democratic 
nations we ourselves will become involved 
in war. Opponents fear that the bill will 
modify or even nullify the Neutrality Act 
and the Johnson Act. 

In reality, the bill does neither. It does 
not authorize American ships and sailors to 
enter the war zones. A committee amend- 
ment provides that the bill shall in no way 
be construed to authorize or to permit the 
authorizing of convoying by naval vessels of 
the United States. It was the view of the 
committee that nothing in the original bill 
in any way enlarged the powers of the Navy 
to convoy vessels, but in order to avoid any 
doubt on this highly controversial issue the 
amendment was inserted. 

The bill does not amend or cancel one 
provision of the Johnson Act. By way of 
explanation, I want to say here that the 
Johnson Act prohibits the extensions of 
credit by individual or private corporations 
to a foreign country which has defaulted on 
its debt to the United States. This bill does 
not change that in any way. 

We might take a look at the bill to see 
what it does do. First, it permits us to send 
equipment and munitions to the democratic 
nations—not Great Britain alone, but to any 
of the democracies. The bill authorizes the 
President to dispose of defense articles, sub- 
ject to certain limitations, whether or not 
they are defense articles which have been 
manufactured or procured especially for any 
country the defense of which is vital to our 
national security. The term “defense arti- 
cle” means not only arms, munitions, and 
war materials, but agricultural products as 
well, such as cotton, wheat, and other 
commodities. 

Second. It permits British battleships to 
be repaired in United States ports. 

Third. It permits the Government to manu- 
facture military and naval equipment in its 
arsenals or procure such equipment from 
private manufacturers directly on behalf of 
any foreign government. 

Fourth. It authorizes transfer of existing 
equipment of the Army, Navy, and other 
branches of the military service to these 
democratic nations, but only if such trans- 
fers would not impair the efficiency of our 
own fighting forces. 

The bill, with these provisions, does not 
violate international law in any respect, since 
any nation is justified in acting in its own 
self-defense. 

This bill represents the short-of-war policy 
to which the Government will be committed 
when it becomes law. We are told by our 
experts in foreign affairs, including Ambas- 
sador Kennedy, that we can and must do 
everything possible to help Britain, since by 
doing so we gain time to make America 
strong, which, in the end, is our real job. 

Secretary Knox has said that the measure 
is most necessary, but that he is desperately 
concerned about the dangerous weeks ahead 
for England. He said, too, that for 2 years 
we have had the benefit of a two-ocean navy 
without possessing one, and that the British 
Fleet has nullified the threat of aggression 
in the Atlantic. He takes a very grave view 
of the entire situation, as do others who are 
placed in important positions in our Govern- 
ment. Secretary of State Cordell Hull re- 
minds us that were Britain defeated, and 
were she to lose command of the seas, Ger- 
many could easily cross the Atlantic, espe- 
cially the South Atlantic, unless we were 
ready and able to do what Britain is trying 
todo now. He stated at the committee hear- 
ing that were the Atlantic to fall into Ger- 
man control, the Atlantic would offer little 
or no assurance of security. Mind you, this 
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is no so-called alarmist speaking. It is our 
wise and courageous Secretary of State. 

The fact is that none of us know what 
England will be facing in the next few 
months. Gen. George Marshall, our Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, has testi- 
fied that Germany stands ready to put into 
combat service 36,000 planes and as many 
more reserve planes, in an effort to conquer 
England. This is proof that if Britain is to 
be aided at all, now is the time to do it. 
And speed is mcst important. General Mar- 
shall believes invasion of England is immi- 
nent, and that if we are to act at all we 
must do so now. 

In the face of this, it does seem unimpor- 
tant to quarrel over added powers for the 
Chief Executive. Committee amendments 
have compromised some of these objections 
by restricting to a definite two-year limit the 
time for administering the law. Ambassador 
Kennedy has said that to get things done we 
must put the power in one hand. 

I have said at the outset of this talk that 
I believe the lend-lease bill to be the best 
possible way of avoiding war. Nearly every 
person in the United States believes that we 
should not go to war except in case of attack. 
This belief is shared by the President, the 
members of his cabinet, your Congressmen, 
and Senators, and the Government. 

The Gallup poll indicates that 85 percent 
of the people having opinions on the subject, 
oppose our entry in the war. In view of this 
overwhelming sentiment against war there 
is little basis for believing that we will enter 
the conflict. Furthermore, the United States 
can provide aid to the democracies fighting 
the Axis Powers much more effectively by 
staying out of the war. 

It is entirely natural, of course, that there 
should be differences over this bill. Some 
want safeguards written into the bill— 
others want restrictive amendments. These 
differences, for the must part, arise over the 
ways and means of carrying out the principles 
of the bill. A vast majority of the people 
appear to be in accord with its aims. Ac- 
cording to the latest Gallup poll the people 
now stand 2 to 1 for aid to Britain. Fortune 
magazine this week carries the result of their 
survey on the subject. Surprisingly, it shows 
that a majority of those polled not only 
strongly favor unlimited aid to Great Britain, 
but are willing to go even further than this 
lend-lease proposal. 

I think all of us need to be tolerant in our 
discussions of the bill. The issues raised By 
the European war have been grave ones. In 
solving them there is no need to lose our 
tempers. It is just as unfair and ridiculous 
to call those who support the lend-lease bill 
warmongers as it is to apply the term “pro- 
Nazi” to those who cppose it. 

The Washington Daily News, in a plea for 
tolerance in the discussion of the bill, had 
this to say: 

“The time will come when we will regret the 
ugly things now being said. The important 
fact is that a course must be chosen and 
followed and we are most likely to choose the 
best course and follow it unitedly if we make 
our choice calmly, advancing our own opin- 
ions with a little humility and conceding 
that contrary opinions may be just as honest 
and as much worth consideration. 

“Debate? Byailmeans. But name-calling 
isn’t debate. Epithets are arguments. They 
inflame passion and stifle thought—and we 
better be thinking while we still have time. 
These waters are perilous enough without 
fighting in the lifeboat. Let’s cut it out.” 

These are wise words and we will do well 
to heed them. It is the view of a majority 
of your Representatives in Congress that, in- 
sofar as human minds are capable of dealing 
with the situation, the probable effect of this 
bill will be to keep us out of war. Those of 
us who are supporting the measure believe 
that aid to the democratic nations in the 
interest of national defense is provided for 
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efficiently under the terms of this bill. We 
believe this measure is the best possible way 
of adding to our national defense and that 
it is in agreement with the views of the 
vast majority of Americans. In addition to 
this, I believe we must prepare America’s 
industrial power to leave the blue-print stage 
and get going full speed ahead. We must 
see that materials needed for the armament 
program are provided with no diversions to 
nonvital industries. Speedy production by 
private industry will be our need. And I 
am convinced that private enterprise will 
meet the challenge, just as every American 
man, woman, and child will unite behind our 
Government in this time of trial. 
Thank you, and good night. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE COLORADO 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RrEcorp, I wish to include an editorial 
from the Colorado Springs Gazette under 
date of Friday, February 7, 1941, calling 
attention to the advantages for military 
training camps in the State of Colorado. 

I might further state that Colorado 
Springs is one of the most famous resorts 
of this country, nestling at the foot of 
Pikes Peak. The climatic conditions are 
ideal during the entire year. Stretching 
to the east are great areas of level land 
which offer unusual possibilities for 
Army camps. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Colorado Springs Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1941] 
OUR CLAIM FOR DEFENSE RECOGNITION 


The clamor going up from small cities 
all over the country for a direct share in 
defense spending is not prompted altogether 
by a desire for profits wherever they are 
to be found. In many cases, as in that of 
Colorado Springs, the concern is self preser- 
vation. The defense boom means for us 
deepened gloom, because it lures away our 
workers and otherwise interrupts our nor- 
mal processes. It may be that the fault 
is inherent in an arrangement which finds 
industry highly centralized, and big cities 
arrayed against small. Nevertheless, defense 
slanning should seek to avoid any intensi- 
fication of the error, and insofar as possible 
to offset the disadvantages. 

We are not an industrial center and never 
expect to be. We have no facilities for 
heavy production and we have no idea of 
asking Government to provide them merely 
because it has defense billions to spend. 
We do think the peculiar advantages we 
offer should be recognized and utilized. 

Colorado Springs is essentially a resort— 
a health and recreational and cultural cen- 
ter—made so by the natural beauty of its 
setting but primarily by its friendly climate. 
The factors which attract travelers are first 
considerations in the location of military 


| training camps. In the rush for early mo- 
bilization, Government, with the rigors of 
northern winters in mind, turned to the 
Southern States for camp sites, seeking cli- 
matic conditions that would offer minimum 
interferences with training schedules. The 
experience hes not been altogether happy, 
and summer will bring new difficulties. 

Colorado, by contrast, offers almost ideal 
conditions for training men. With its dry, 
rarified atmosphere, it is more healthful. 
Despite the mistaken ideas of people who 
know nothing about mountain country, its 
climate is mild throughout the year. The 
Gays are open; there is more sunshine. The 
terrain here where plains rise to join the 
Rockies is well suited, and finally, the region 
is one of easy accessibility. 

Defense planning should properly take such 
factors as these into consideration that it 
might produce the best results for Govern- 
ment and at the same time protect such 
small cities as Colorado Springs from un- 
necessary disruptions. 





The Home Town Paper—The Greatest of 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in these 
trying days when we need to cherish our 
right to express ourselves, I want to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
home-town newspapers. They are con- 
tributing a very major part in the preser- 
vation of the American way of life. 

These home-town editors keep on a 
consistently even keel in these trying 
times; never lending their influence to 
the jingoists and warmongers, yet al- 
ways praising the young men who are 
called to the service. They are contrib- 
uting to our preparedness program and 
have helped to build up a spirit of patri- 
otism and a feeling of security which is 
our American heritage. They minimize 
the horrors of war as pictured by the 
metropolitan press, yet they are building 
more Americans than any other current 
medium of the printed word—not exclud- 
ing the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. From 
reading these papers regularly, I would 
not know that there was a war in prog- 
ress in Europe, nor who is fighting 
across the seas. But they are sending a 
message of patriotism into the millions of 
homes that receive them and building a 
love of country which will serve us in 
good stead if and when this country is 
called upon to defend its traditions. 

Over 100 home-town papers arrive on 
my desk each week. Iam more and more 
impressed with the important part that 
these papers play in the lives of our 
citizens. These papers are a most wel- 
come visitor in my office, and I know 
that the home-town paper is the most 
welcome and thoroughly read paper in 
any household. 

The home-town paper records the 
heartthrobs of the community. It is in 
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the pages of the home-town paper where 
you read about the boy or the girl who 
has been successful. It is there that a 
written record is made of anniversaries 
and milestones, which we love to remem- 
ber. It is the home-town paper that an- 
nounces the arrival of the newborn 
babes in the American homes. It car- 
ries the story of the passing of our cit- 
izens when they go to the great beyond, 
these stories that remind you of their 
virtues and force of character and their 
contribution to society. It is the home- 
town papers that bring welcome news of 
friends back home to those who are away 
from their home communities. 

It has been my observation that the 
local editor is a pretty good fellow. When 
you have a meeting of the church board, 
the chamber of commerce, the town 
council, the board of education, the serv- 
ice clubs, the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, the welfare organizations, and 
other public-spirited gatherings, you will 
usually find the editor there. He is 
playing his part as a citizen. He is lend- 
ing his hand to those things that make 
our communities better. 

I think that the home-town paper is 
one of the greatest of public servants. 
Its pages are open to our churches, our 
schools, the Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, 
the Campfire Girls, and every other 
worth-while enterprise. In fact, the 
contents of the home-town paper con- 
sists of those things that build individ- 
uals and the community. The unwhole- 
some and the sordid news items are 
never found there. 

The home-town paper is a great Amer- 
ican institution. It is an essential part 
of our great self-governing Republic. It 
is a product of American independence. 
I say thank God for the freedom of the 
press and the American home-town 
papers. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star for today: 


ALUMINUM OUTPUT HELD INSUFFICIENT—Mo- 
NOPOLY BLAMED FOR PRESENT LEVEL OF 
PRODUCTION 


(By Jay Franklin) 


Behind the Government’s recent indict- 
ment of the Aluminum Co. of America and 
others for monopolistic practices with respect 
to magnesium lies a curious story. 

During the recent long trial of Alcoa 
under the antitrust laws, the Government 
attempted to introduce evidence to show that 
the great monopoly had extended its opera- 
tions to magnesium. Magnesium is lighter 
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than aluminum and superior for purposes of 
alloys and for the manufacture of aircraft. 
The principal American producer of mag- 
nesium is Dow Chemical—indicted with Al- 
coa. The Government contends that the 
“conspiracy in restraint of trade” involves 
Alcoa with the big German dye trust to limit 
production in this country. At the time the 
defense counsel objected to evidence on mag- 
nesium on the ground that it was another 
case. 

So now the Government has obliged with 
a new indictment of Alcoa for its magnesium 
policy, while the Federal court in New York 
is considering its verdict in the aluminum 
case. 

One of the first reactions to the new 
magnesium indictment seems to have been 
the purchase by Alcoa of the half interest 
in the American Magnesium Corporation, 
formerly owned by the General Aniline & 
Film Corporation (also indicted with Alcoa 
for monopolizing the key metal of aviation). 
American Magnesium Corporation is a 
manufacturing rather than a producing cor- 
poration, and its acquisition by Alcoa as a 
wholly owned subsidiary simply tends to 
dissociate the latter from the German dye 
trust. It does not touch the basic problem 
of using magnesium as a metal in itself, as 
the Germans have done—rather than as an 
alloy for aluminum, as has been the practice 
over here. 


BIG DEPOSITS NEAR GRAND COULEE 


In the meantime, there are huge magne- 
site deposits near Grand Coulee which can 
be developed by new electrolitic processes 
developed in Washington State College, 
using Bonneville power. This would cut the 
cost of magnesium far below the price now 
charged by Dow Chemical, which extracts 
the metal from brine in Michigan deposits. 

The background of the case, however, 
remains the fact that aluminum produc- 
tion—with or without magnesium—is insuf- 
ficient for a large airplane program. The 
goal of the Defense Commission is 50,000 
planes a year. This involves production of 
aluminum up to about 800,000,000 pounds. 
Yet in 1939, with Alcoa producing at nearly 
100 percent capacity, the total production 
for all purposes—pots and pans, as well as 
aircraft and machinery — was’ under 
400,000,000 pounds. This, the Government 
contends, jeopardizes our national defense 
and is due to Alcoa’s policy of limiting pro- 
duction and maintaining high prices for a 
metal which should be nearly as cheap as 
steel. To which Alcoa rejoins’ that 
800,000,000 pounds is purely a hypothetical 
figure and that as more aluminum is 
needed Alcoa will expand its production 
facilities. 

In the course of the first trial it was 
brought out that the aluminum monopoly 
dates back to about the turn of the century. 
Alcoa had a Canadian subsidiary—Northern 
Aluminum—but divested itself of control by 
a@ consent decree in 1912. In 1928 Alcoa 
created the Canadian Aluminum, Ltd., to 
which it transferred 33 subsidiaries. In 1931 
a world aluminum cartel—or trust—was 
established at Basle, Switzerland, the Alli- 
ance Corporation. Alliance allotted produc- 
tion quotas to different national monopolies. 
In 1934, when Germany began to rearm, the 
German company got a larger quota than 
allowed under the world agreement. So the 
Germans became the largest aluminum pro- 
ducers in the world. 

UNITED STATES MARKET FOR ALCOA 

Thanks to this cartel the European pro- 
ducers were forbidden to sell aluminum in 
the United States. The entire American 
market was reserved to Alcoa. In 1932 a 
price arrangement was made for cartel 


aluminum to sell in the United States for 
17.2 cents per pound, plus 4 cents tariff, plus 
freight, etc., while Alcoa’s price was net at 


15 cents a pound—a price which automati- 
cally gave Alcoa its monopoly. 

Government figures on Alcoa’s net profit 
on the cost of producing the virgin alumi- 
num show that this arrangement was very 
advantageous financially to the majority 
stockholders of Alcoa, Andrew Mellon, R. B. 
Mellon, and Arthur V. Davis. These profits 
were 75 percent in 1932, 35 percent in 1934, 
95 percent in 1936, and 104 percent in 1937. 

After it was announced that the R. F. C. 
would lend money to the Reynolds Metal 
Co. to enlarge independent facilities for 
aluminum production Alcoa cut deliveries of 
aluminum to Reynolds to about 60 percent 
of the latter’s needs for defense and civilian 
purposes. 

In December 1940 Northrup Aircraft, Inc., 
of Hawthorne, Calif., announced a 20-percent 
reduction in hours of operation due to alu- 
minum shortages. 

That is why the Justice Department ex- 
pects plenty of fireworks to develop when 
its magnesium case comes to trial. 
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Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
delivered by me over the radio on Satur- 
day last: 


i am happy to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity for a few short minutes to address 
myself to the people of the United States in 
this turbulent hour of world unrest. 

We in the Congress have for some time 
been considering what best can be done to 
insure the people of this Nation that they 
have some hope of preserving peace and 
tranquillity within our boundaries. After 
long and laborous hours a measure known as 
the lend-lease bill, being officially desig- 
nated as House Resolution 1776, has been pre- 
pared, considered at length by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and finally debated and read for 
amendment by the House of Representatives 
itself. 

The United States today stands out as al- 
most the last free nation under the sun and 
still guarantees the constitutional right of 
the people to freely express themselves by 
word of mouth or through the printed press 
without fear of the consequences. Through 
the exercise of this treasured privilege, we in 
the lawmaking body of the Federal Govern- 
ment learn that there are differences of 
opinion as how best to preserve our treasured 
liberty, freedom, and independence. I am 
one of those who think that the passage into 
law of the bill above referred to is the surest 
method for the preservation of these things. 

Many opponents to the present pending 
House Resolution 1776 say that it is not a 
peacetime measure but a war measure. I 
have heard the challenge hurled from the 
floor, “Choose between war or peace.” 

My friends, I wish to God that it were 
within the power of the people of the United 
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States to choose between war and peace. If 
we had a choice, the answer would be unani- 
mous. 

Czechoslovakia, Poland, Holland, Belgium, 
Norway, Denmark, Luxemburg, China, Ethi- 
opia—none of them were given the right to 
choose between war and peace. 

No; that is not the true situation, because 
if we are permitted to exercise this choice, 
even though we have around us the most 
powerful Navy, Army, and air force that 
the world has ever seen, the people of the 
United States will choose peace. 

There are those who say that to give the 
power to the President of the United States 
that this bill proposes is to permit him to 
lead us into war. That challenge requires 
two answers. 

In the first place, to charge that the 
President would willfully and deliberately 
take this country into war, knowing the will 
of the people as he does, is to charge that 
he is, first, not a good American; second, 
that he is not as patriotic as his accusers; 
and third, that he is willfully and mali- 
ciously dishonest—because in every public 
utterance he has made in late months he 
has promised that his every effort would be 
exerted to the end that this country would 
continue to enjoy peace and tranquillity. 
He recently said: 

“I have one supreme determination to 
keep war away from the Western Hemi- 
sphere for all time. It is for peace I have 
labored, and it is for peace I shall labor all 
the days of my life.” 

And those who are willing to assume this 
position will then be required to point out 
to thinking people what it is that could 
possibly motivate him to practice such in- 
trigue and deceit upon a people who have 
three times given him the greatest honor 
and trust at their command. 

Then I will ask them to point out what 
motive he could possibly have and what it 
is that causes them to think that by reason 
of some dark, sinister, characteristic that 
has never become evident he is now being 
urged to sacrifice to war this peaceful God- 
fearing Nation? 

And the delegation of great powers un- 
usual in their scope to Presidents of the 
United States has been done in some out- 
standing instances in the past. Further, 
where such powers were not expressly dele- 
gated, the President had to exercise them 
in times of crisis. 

I hope my memory of historical incidents 
proves to be correct, as I seem to remember 
that Thomas Jefferson, who was meticulous 
in his regard for the Constitution, hesi- 
tated not at all in his purchase of the Loui- 
siana Territory without the registered con- 
sent of the Congress. He met an emer- 
gency and acted quickly, unhesitatingly, in 
order to strengthen the Government and the 
people of the United States. 

Abraham Lincoln, shortly after the firing 
upon Fort Sumter, found himself in Wash- 
ington for some days, actually cut off from 
all communication with northern and west- 
ern States, and with the Nation’s Capital 
quite naturally thronged with sympathizers 
who would make a success of the secession. 

The Congress was not in session at the 
time. It did not meet until July of 1861. 
Lincoln had to meet his emergency in April 
of 1861. He did something in the way of an 
exercise of power which I think no other 
President has ever done. He suspended the 
right of habeas corpus. The implications of 
such an act are tremendous. He did it as 
he thought and as I believe—and I think 
he was right—to save his Government. In- 
cidentally, before the Congress convened in 
July of 1861, Lincoln called for 75,000 volun- 
teers on his own responsibility. Those are 
some of the exercises of Presidential power 
of the past. There are others which are in 
the memory, doubtless, of a great many men. 
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Consider the powers exercised by President 
Wilson during our participation in the World 
War. Not only was he the unrestrained 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy as provided by the Constitution, but 
by legislation passed by the Congress he, 
either directly or through agents appointed 
by himself, controlled the price of wheat all 
over the country; the price of coal; the ra- 
tioning of gasoline; the contro] of the sup- 
ply of all raw materials, iron ore, pig iron, 
copper, and a great number of materials and 
elements which in the aggregate affected the 
daily life of every man, woman, and child 
in the country—all done under the exer- 
cise of executive power by the President of 
he United States to meet an emergency. 

So I think it fair to say that the exercise of 
great powers by a President is not new in 
our history; and probably as years come and 
go down through the future, more incidents 
like those of the past will occur. Apparently 
the authors of our Constitution, the found- 
ers of our Government, were well aware of 
what they were doing when they conferred 
that executive power upon the President. 
They must have looked ahead and realized 
that upon occasion dire emergencies might 
arise, and that only by the action, and the 
quick action, of one man might the country 
be saved. In other words, that Presidents 
must be trusted. 

In the final analysis, what is our reason for 
going so far in giving aid to Britain and the 
other countries of the world who are fighting 
aggression? 

Some might say it is solely for the purpose 
of protecting the rights of free peoples to 
govern themselves. I am not sure that this 
alone would not be ample reason for our 
being willing to give great aid and assistance. 

But I think there is a much stronger rea- 
son for our being apprehensive. I am frank 
to say that I have no fear that neither Ger- 
many nor Italy nor both of them will at any 
time in the near future be abie to, regardless 
of their desire, send an air force or armies or 
naval power across the Atlantic in sufficient 
numbers to successfully invade the United 
States. 

I am convinced, however, that when they 
enticing and the richest plum that could be 
tween Germany, Italy, and Japan that it was 
not an idle gesture, and I am positive that 
the United States—in fact the continents of 
North and South America—furnish the most 
inticing and the richest plum that could be 
picked by a combination of dictator nations. 

Therefore the thing that I fear is that 
Russia, with her almost unlimited manpower 
and resources, would join the Tokyo-Berlin- 
Rome Axis almost immediately upon the fall 
of Great Britain, and that she would join this 
Axis Power in hopes that she could be in at 
the division of the spoils, if the United States 
were ever successfully invaded by Japan. 

The part that she could play in such a part- 


nership would not be the part of furnishing 
manpower in the form of armies and navies 
but the telling part that she could play 
would be to put into operation her tremen- 
Gous productive power from her broad fertile 
acres, and to deliver to her partner, Japan, 
the implements of war which she would 
manufacture in her almost limitless indus- 
tria! empire. In this capacity she would be 
a more powerful ally than she would on the 
battlefield, because her soldiers, as are the 
soldiers of Italy, are notoriously poor fighting 
men 

Therefore it is my opinion that we are not 
giving aid to Britain in hopes that she can 
stop Germany, and aid to Greece in order 
hat she may aid in stopping Italy, simply 

we are afraid that if they are vic- 
torious they will send their forces immedi- 
ately to invade the United States. 

Eut we are helping these countries in hopes, 
first, that our help will get to them soon 
enough that they can successfully stop Ger- 
I and Italy and by so doing discourage 
Stalin in entering into an agreement with 





Japan, which would culminate in a direct 
plot against us. 

Every thinking person must know that 
even with the passage of the so-called lend- 
lease bill, which will give the President 
almost unlimited power to give aid and as- 
sistance to Great Britain, we will not be able 
to give them material assistance in the form 
of arms, tanks, airplanes, and other important 
implements of war within any reasonable 
short time—8, 10, or even 12 months may be 
necessary before we can supply them with 
these things in great enough quantities to be 
of material aid to them. 

But this immediate aid and assistance will 
flow to them upon the passage of this bill into 
law. That is, the morale of the fighting 
British, Greeks, and Australians will be im- 
mediately heightened, and the morale of the 
people back home who supply these armies 
with not only the munitions and the imple- 
ments of war but also with the morale fiber 
to carry on will be strengthened no end. 

And in this connection a great historian 
has written that no army engaged in a bitter 
fight can long survive unless the morale of 
the people at home for whom they are fight- 
ing remains healthy and upon a high plane. 

The other aid that will immediately flow to 
the countries which we are attempting to 
help will be the devastating effect that our 
action will have on the morale of first the 
dictators themselves, and second, the people 
over whom they exercise their ruthless 
powers, to say nothing of the good cheer 
and the hope that will immediately well up 
in the hearts of those conquered peoples of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Low Countries, 
Belgium, and France. 

The people of these countries will, of course, 
not receive this information over the airways, 
nor through the printed press, because the 
dictators see to it that these avenues are 
closed to every item except their own propa- 
ganda. But through the time-honored meth- 
od of grapevine telegraph this word will 
gradually and surely trickle back to them. 

And the knowledge that the great free 
people of America are standing firm against 
the unholy alliance of the dictators will 
stiffen the resistance of these stricken peo- 
ples, cause them to snipe at their German 
rulers in many ways, and help to break the 
grip of tyranny. 

We in America who have among our people 
the best blood from all the nations of Eurcpe 
now stricken by the brutality of dictatorship 
must repay a part of our debt to the lands 
from which our people came by giving them 
the knowledge that the light of freedom will 
not go out, and the hope that this light will 
burn brightly again for them if they will 
remain resolute. 


a 


H. R. 1776—The Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against H. R. 1776 because the adminis- 
tration and a majority of the member- 
ship of the House refused to permit any 
amendments which would preserve the 
constitutional powers of Congress over 
the purse and war, protect our own na- 
tional defense, and keep America out of 
the European war as a belligerent, 
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The fundamental propositions before 
the Congress today with respect to our 
national defense and our foreign policy 
are: 

First, providing a defense for our own 
country so strong that we may success- 
fully repel any invasion of our rights. 

Second, preserving our democracy by 
keeping America out of Europe’s wars 
as a belligerent and keeping war out of 
America. 

Third, giving such aid to Britain and 
the other Old World democracies, short 
of war, as is possible without the sacri- 
fice of our own defenses. 

I attended the hearings on the bill and 
have heard and weighed all of the argu- 
ments presented in its support, and I am 
convinced that in the form in which it was 
presented to the House on final passage 
it failed to embody these essentials nec- 
essary for our own safety and for keeping 
us out of war. 

It is unfortunate that the leaders in 
charge of the bill refused to permit the 
House to vote upon a simple bill that 
would have given this aid to Britain. We 
all are in accord in our desire to see the 
democracies of the Old World win in their 
fight against the aggressors who are seek- 
ing to overthrow them by brute force. 
We need unity in this crucial time. We 
want to help—we will help, and we will 
help now without delay—but the Ameri- 
can people are determined that we will 
not join in the fight in the Old World. 
The greatest contribution we can make to 
the preservation of democracy in the 
world is to keep out of the European war 
as a belligerent, to make our own Nation 
strong and impregnable and insure our 
own preservation, and at the same time 
give all help possible consistent with such 
a program in aiding the democracies of 
the Old World in their struggle. 

It is admitted by the supporters of this 
bill that what Great Britain needs most 
of all now is the ability to secure from 
America the tools and implements of war 
so urgently needed by her at this time 
in her struggle. We can give her this 
aid, keep out of the war, preserve our 
own democracy, and preserve our con- 
stitutional government without a surren- 
der of the purse and the lawmaking 
powers to the Executive. We must not, 
in order to preserve the democracies of 
the old world, give up the most precious 
thing we possess—our own democracy. 

This bill, as it passed the House, dele- 
gates the war-making powers of the 
Congress to the Executive, with the ex- 
ception of the power to declare war. 
Under modern warfare this naked right 
to declare war in the Congress is no pro- 
tection against our involvement. This 
bill gives the power to the President to 
lend or lease our battleships, guns, tanks, 
and bombers and other implements of 
war to any foreign country he may de- 
sire if he deems it essential to our de- 
fense. Our guns, our ships, our planes, 
under the direction of our own Chief Ex- 
ecutive, will be carrying forward the 
fight. This is an alliance of offense and 
defense. By so doing we are in the war 


as a belligerent. 

Under this bill our Commander in 
Chief becomes the directing head in the 
war and the United States of America 
underwrites its success. 


Under his di- 








rection our ships, our guns, our planes, 
and our munitions, the very sinews of 
war, are plunged again in the battlefields 
of the Old World under the control of 
our commander and America becomes at 
long last a belligerent. Who will say our 
men will not follow? If it becomes our 
war, will we not be slackers if we do not 
join in with all we have—our blood as 
well as our dollars? 

The House refused to put any restric- 
tions in the bill to protect us against this 
involvement in the war. It refused to 
place a limit upon American money and 
property that was thus placed at the Pres- 
ident’s disposal. Seven billion dollars was 
suggested as a limit by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WapsworTH], a 
friend of the bill. The administration 
and the majority leaders refused to con- 
sent even to this limitation. A blank 
check was given to the President by the 
bill. The only power left in the Congress 
is our future appropriations. This bill, 
however, establishes the policy of the 
Congress and gives the President a man- 
date to go forward without limitation. It 
also directs him to turn over to the bel- 
ligerents he may select our arsenals and 
shipyards in which to repair and equip 
belligerent vessels, thus bringing the war 
to our own shores. This is a direct viola- 
tion of the Panama agreement we pro- 
posed, and secured its adoption. The ma- 
jority leaders refused to permit an 
amendment providing that our own sol- 
diers should not be sent to the battlefields 
of Europe and Asia. Thus the proponents 
of the bill refused to permit it to be lim- 
ited to immediate and full aid to Britain 
short of war. 

I conceive it to be my duty as a Mem- 
ber of the Congress and in accordance 
with my oath of office to do everything 
within my power to provide for our own 
national defense, to protect and to pre- 
serve our own democracy and, above all, 
to keep the United States out of the Eu- 
ropean war as a belligerent. 

We are facing a great crisis in our 
national history. Our emotions have 
been aroused. With the liberty and pres- 
ervation of our own country at stake, we 
must not give way to emotionalism or 
partisanship or personal considerations, 
but must each for himself decide what is 
best in this emergency for the well-being 
of our own country. 

I do not hold to the defeatists’ belief 
that America is weak, that the British 
Fleet is our first line of defense and we 
will be found wanting if the supreme 
test comes and we are called upon to 
defend our people and our possessions. 
We will rise up as one man and fight to 
the last ditch. We will fight not only 
with our dollars and our property, but 
we will defend with our lives the great 
heritages which have come to us through 
struggle and battle in a righteous cause, 
and we will win in such a cause. Let us 
prepare ourselves against the day if it 
shall ever come—God grant it will not— 
when we will be put to the test, and let 
us preserve in the meantime our unity 
and loyalty to America, and let us pre- 
pare ourselves that we will not be found 
wanting in equipment and the means for 
defense as well as the spirit to battle to 
the end. 

Mr. Speaker, with these considerations 
in mind I could not vote for H. R. 1776, 


feeling as I do that the aid to Britain 
which it seeks to provide and which I 
am willing to give can be given without 
putting America in the war and without 
Congress surrendering its constitutional 
control over the purse and the war 
powers. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of our own 
welfare and national unity I sincerely 
hope that the other branch of the Con- 
gress in the consideration of this bill will 
amend it so that all of us may join to- 
gether in unity in a program without 
the abdication of Congress that will 
bring about total defense for America, 
preserve our own American way of life, 
and give effective and immediate aid to 
the democracies of the Old World in 
their life and death struggle, and at the 
same time keep America out of the war 
as a belligerent. 





The Duty of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE SHREVEPORT (LA.) 
JOURNAL OF JANUARY 18, 1941 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Shreveport Journal of Janu- 
ary 18: 

THE DUTY OF CONGRESS 


Hearings on the lease-lend bill got under 
way with surprising promptness following 
introduction in Congress of the measure de- 
signed to give aid to Great Britain, Greece, 
and China in their struggle against the 
dictators. Already three members of the 
Cabinet have given the committee the benefit 
of their views on the subject; other men in 
high position, in and out of the Government, 
are to be heard at length before the commit- 
tee makes its recommendations, all of which 
is as it ought to be in a democracy such as 
ours. 

Opponents of the vastly important measure 
are to have their inning, as a matter of right, 
and Senators VANDENBERG and Tart, Republi- 
cans, and WHEELER, Democrat, promise a 
vigorous fight. Representative HamILTon 
FisH, Republican, who hails from Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own congressional district, has assumed 
command of the opposition forces in the 
lower House, and has invited a number of 
witnesses; included in this list are Wendell 
Willkie and Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, the 
former Presidential candidate having an- 
nounced agreement in principle with the 
President’s plan, while the latter may be 
expected to oppose anything and everything 
the administration asks. 

It is the obvious duty of Members of Con- 
gress to give careful, prayerful, and patriotic 
consideration to the proposed legislation, 
realizing that they have a very large share 
of the responsibility in charting the Na- 
tion’s course during the dangerous times 
ahead. They should not delegate all power 
and responsibility to the executive depart- 
ment of the Government without placing in 
the law all necessary restrictions as to how 
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far the United States is willing to travel 
along the defense road by aiding the bellig- 
erents. It is their duty, also, to place a 
limit upon the time for which they shall 
turn over the functions of the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

The bill, hastily drawn, without doubt will 
be found defective in some respects, and 
these imperfections should be remedied in 
committee, rather than on the floor of the 
House. There is need, of course, for quick 
action, because the emergency is great and 
the threat to western civilization is im- 
minent; but there should be full and com- 
plete discussion, then a vote, on absolutely 
nonpartisan lines. Republican minority 
leaders have agreed there shall be no fili- 
buster on the floor of either House; in- 
deed, they cannot afford to use such tactics 
after 22,000,000 of their political party voted 
for a candidate pledged to the same course 
now being followed by the Democratic Presi- 
dent. Any effort at obstructionism, merely 
for the sake of opposing the administration 
in power, will be frowned upon by the whole 
of the American people, regardless of politi- 
cal beliefs. The problem with which Ameri- 
ca is faced is entirely too grave for any 
attempted solution on partisan lines. 

The suggestion is made in representative 
quarters that a time limit not to exceed 2 
years should be fixed for the expiration of the 
authority sought to be given the President, 
and this should be ample. The time might 
even be made 1 year, since the same Con- 
gress would have authority to extend it if 
necessary. President Roosevelt is said to 
have no objection to some definite limita- 
tion being fixed by law. The Congress 
should also reserve to itself some supervision 
of the appropriations that will have to be 
made, instead of giving the President what 
amounts to a “blank check,” though care 
would have to be taken that the whole pur- 
pose of the legislation should not thus be 
destroyed. 

All Americans, we believe, are in agree- 
ment as to the necessity for placing power in 
the hands of one individual if results are to 
be accomplished promptly. We have learned 
this much from the totalitarian governments’ 
successes and from the failure of the democ- 
racies of Europe—the failure to prepare for 
emergencies. When the Congress has given 
the needed careful consideration and has 
made the necessary changes in the bill under 
consideration, it then becomes the solemn 
duty of every Member, regardless of political 
label, to support the President in every move 
he may be called to make for protection of 
the land which all of us love. To do any- 
thing less would be treason. 





Educational Program of Young Demo- 
crats of California; Resolutions in Sup- 
port of H. R. 160, Voorhis Bill for Pur- 


chase of Federal Reserve Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 


THREE DOCUMENTS OF DEMOCRATIC 
CLUBS OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked permission to in- 
clude with my remarks herewith three 
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short documents. The first of these is an 
outline of the educational program 
adopted by the Young Democrats of 
California. It seems to me their plans 
and program are worthy of careful study 
and consideration by anyone who is con- 
cerned with one of the really fundamen- 
tal jobs of our country today—the job of 
building a sturdy, informed, and, if pos- 
sible, inspired public opinion. 

Naturally it means a very great deal 
to me to note that the Young Democrats 
of my State advocate the passage by 
Congress of H. R. 160, my bill to purchase 
the capital stock of the 12 central Federal 
Reserve banks. 

The second document which I include 
herewith is a resolution of the Demo- 
cratic County Central Committee of Los 
Angeles, endorsing that same bill. 

The documents follow: 

JOINT STATE MEETING ADOPTS PROGRAM 

The attached program expresses the stand 
taken by the Joint Executive Committee of 
the Young Democratic Clubs of California, 
Inc., on the subject of national defense. At 
the same time, this program serves as a 
guide to the most controversial topics of cur- 
rent political interest. It is suggested that 
debates, open forums, or town meetings on 
such controversial subjects would prove of 
great benefit to our organization. These 
meetings would be sponsored by Young Dem- 
ocratic Clubs. The purpose of these meetings 
would be to attract large audiences, build 
favorable publicity, and as a result to in- 
crease the membership and prestige of our 
clubs. 

THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE WILL HELP YOU 

The education committee will meet with 
interested club members for the purpose of 
planning and organizing mass meetings. 
Controversial issues will be discussed to de- 
termine their crowd-gathering power. Means 
of publicity such as hand bills, newspapers, 
telephone committees will be determined 
upon to promote a particular meeting. 
Speakers will be obtained. 

Lastly the members of the education com- 
mittee will cooperate with the club mem- 
bers when the club has determined upon a 
course of action. 

The education committee recognizes that 
the control of mass action, the effective de- 
velopment of mass opinion is a scientific task. 
The education committee is therefore at- 
tempting to establish a laboratory for the 
development of formulae which will enable 
the clubs to gather large audiences and thus 
to interest large numbers of people in Young 
Democracy. 



































Forum StTupy Topics 


Each subject may be used for one or sev- 
eral meetings. 

An educational program for the Young 
Democratic Clubs of California, Inc., for the 
purpose of achieving a greater degree of effi- 
ciency in national defense, the joint execu- 
tive committee meeting of January 19, 1940, 
approved unanimously the following: 

Preamble: We advocate a program of mili- 
tant democracy on the part of the American 
people for the purpose of perpetuating the 
vitality of attitude and the effectiveness of 
action which was basic to those great leaders 
who established and developed the American 
Republic. Democracy was not won and can- 
not be maintained by weaklings. 

First, for national defense we advocate the 
complete mobilization of American strength 
for the defeat of the Axis menace to the 
Americas. In particular, we advocate to use 
as much of the capacity of industry for the 
preduction of war materials as is consistent 
with the health and well-being of our people. 
We advocate that no loans be made to nations 
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which might have the effect of aiding the 
Axis. We advocate the complete withhold- 
ing of supplies from the Axis Powers or to 
nations under their domination, and also to 
any nation from which supplies may be trans- 
shipped to the Axis. 

Secondly, for national defense we advocate 
the suppression of traitors and spies; in par- 
ticular, we advocate the suppression of for- 
eign-controlled political organizations. These 
organizations have shown clearly by word 
and deed their determination to sabotage the 
national-defense program, they have flaunted 
their loyalty to principles of government con- 
trary in spirit and form to the Constitution 
of the United States, and they have organized 
lately with treasonable and seditious intent 
an army of “fifth columnists” here in the 
United States. Therefore, and for the sole 
purpose of national defense, we advocate, as 
an immediate first step, that the German- 
American Bund and the Communist Party 
be outlawed. 

Thirdly, for national defense we advocate 
the reciprocal responsibility of labor, industry, 
and the public for the creation of a national 
unity which will provide fair and just treat- 
ment for all economic and social classes, with- 
out undue sacrifice on the part of any. In 
particular, we advocate that no discriminatory 
limitation be placed on labor’s right to 
strike. We advocate that no Government 
contracts be given to labor-law violators. 
Lastly, for national defense through recipro- 
cal responsibility, we advocate that the bene- 
fits of social security be extended to all cate- 
gories of workers, and that more of our senior 
citizens be granted the benefits of the old- 
age pension system. 

Fourthly, for national defense we advocate 
the reorganization of the financial proce- 
dures of the Nation so that the constitutional 
departments of the Government, the Con- 
gress, and the President shall exercise their 
constitutional right to control the issuance of 
currency and credit. In particular, to effect 
the purposes, we advocate the passage by 
Congress of H. R. 160, introduced by JERRY 
Voornis of California. 

Fifthly, for national defense we advocate a 
system of taxation based on these two prin- 
ciples, the ability to pay, and the promoton 
of the welfare and strength of the Nation. 
In particular, we advocate that the Nation 
discontinue its present policy of allowing in- 
vested capital to be tax free, when it is in- 
vested in bonds or other obligations of Fed- 
eral, State, or local units of government. 

Sixthly, for national defense we advocate 
@ national health program. In particular, we 
advocate a national system of health insur- 
ance, slum clearance, and more recreational 
facilities. 


FOR THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA WE ADVOCATE A 
PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH 
STATE STRENGTH 


1. We advocate the reorganization of our 
State legislature so as to make it responsive 
to the will of the people of the State. There- 
fore, we advocate a unicameral legislature. 

2. We advocate the full utilization of the 
natural resources of the State by such means 
as the Central Valley project. 

3. We advocate a reform of the State pri- 
mary election practices for the purpose of 
giving to the people of California a fuller 
and more healthful sense of participation In 
democratic processes. In particular, we ad- 
vocate that the practice of cross-filing be 
declared illegal. 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resoived, That the Los Angeles County 
Democratic Central Committee does hereby 
endorse the Voorhis bill (H. R. 160 and H. J. 
Res. 30) for monetary reform, and request the 
members of the Los Angeles County congres- 
sional delegation to both support it and to 
use their influence to have them reported out 
from committees; and be it further 








Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States 
and to the Secretary of the Treasury, and to 
Senator Downey and members of the Los 
Angeles County Congressional Committee. 

Adopted unanimously at the regular meet- 
ing of Los Angeles County Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee, January 14, 1941. 

Gezorce Myers, Secretary. 





Civil Defense Organization and Admin- 
istration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
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Monday, February 10, 1941 





PRELIMINARY REPORT OF CONFERENCE 
OF MAYORS 





Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a Preliminary 
Report for Civil Defense Organization 
and Administration in the United States, 
submitted to the President of the United 
States by F. H. LaGuardia, president of 
the United States Conference of Mayors, 
and a letter of transmittal of the report. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
report were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES 
CONFERENCE OF MAYors, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 31, i941. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I submit herewith 
a preliminary report on the requirements 
and necessary preparation for the proper de- 
fense of the inhabitants of the cities that 
may be exposed to attack, prepared by the 
United States Conference of Mayors. This 
preliminary report is the result of a pains- 
taking study and survey made by Mr. Paul V. 
Betters. May I point out that it is of urgent 
importance to bring about proper coordina- 
tion for civil defense and arrange for the 
proper allocation of duties and responsibili- 
ities. Other countries have learned that the 
responsibility of civil defense and the loss of 
a city is not local but involves and injures 
the entire country. 

This report will be followed with a more 


| detailed statement as to the emergency 


equipment required for the protection of life 
and property as well as construction and 
physical changes needed based upon actual 
experience in other countries. The United 
States Conference of Mayors will submit this 
statement to you in a very short time as well 
as to the Congress for their consideration. 

The United States Conference of Mayors is 
ready at any moment to cooperate with the 
War and Navy Departments. I respectfully 
wish to say that this report does not call for 
additional surveys or simply paper planning 
or the presentation of theoretical problems. 
The cities are in a position now to proceed for 
actual and necessary measures of defense. 

I await your plecsure. 

Respectfully submitted. 

F. H. LaGuarpra, 
President. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT FOR CIVIL DEFENSE Or- 
GANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Submitted to the President of the United 
States by F. H. LaGuardia, president of 
the United States Conference of Mayors) 


INTRODUCTION 


The need for establishing a program for 
civil defense in the United States has al- 
ready been recognized by many cities and 
by various branches and agencies of the 
Federal Government. Some cities, such as 
New York City, have been giving attention 
to the problem for several years, and de- 
tailed civil-defense plans have been formu- 
lated which can be put into immediate 
operation in the event of any emergency. 
The War Department has announced that 
it has in preparation a report on air-raid 
precautions for use by civil authorities. 
Recently the Department appointed a com- 
mittee of engineers to assist on problems 
of protection to civilians and civilian prop- 
erties in time of war. Among the matters 
to be studied are those pertaining to air- 
raid bomb shelters, water supply, and power. 
For several months a fire advisory com- 
mittee to the advisory commission to the 
council of national defense has been func- 
tioning. In the organization of the coun- 
cil there is also an office of coordinator 
of health, welfare, and related activities 
giving attention to the health and welfare 
problems of both the civilian and military 
population. The Defense Communications 
Board has been established by Executive 
order of the President. The Federal Se- 
curity agency, including the United States 
Public Health Service, the Social Security 
Board, and the N. Y. A., and the Federal 
Works agency, including the W. P. A., are 
similarly concerned in one way or another 
with civil-defense problems. 

We have already gone so far along the 
road of preparation for any eventuality that 
municipal officials have studied conditions, 
on the spot, in both Canada and England. 
And certain Federal officials are now en- 
gaged in making surveys in combat zones 
abroad. 

It is now apparent that the time for 
creation of an integrated and coordinated 
civil-defense administration has arrived if 
waste and duplication of effort are to be 
avoided and efficient organization is to be 
achieved. In an emergency it would simply 
be impossible for local authorities to deal 
with a score of separate and independent 
Federal agencies. 

The interest of the cities of the Nation in 
an adequate civil-defense program requires 
no extended discussion. The fact that city 
governments have an important part to play 
in any civil-defense program is evident 
through European examples. Local govern- 
ment in England, as elsewhere, “was estab- 
lished and developed to administer the acts 
of peace, and to promote social welfare. To- 
day it finds itself cast for the involuntary 
role of playing a leading part in the Battle of 
Britain.” And upon the extent to which the 
English local authorities are able to carry 
the burdens which have been thrust upon 
them, much depends. 

Modern warfare has completely changed the 
whole conception of civil defense; and aerial 
warfare, specifically, has emphasized the im- 
portance of efficient municipal governments 
prepared to deal with emergencies. For 
“aerial assaults on cities spread death and 
ruin, impair public-utility services and put 
a tremendous strain upon police, fire, wel- 
fare, and other municipal departments.” 

A recent editorial in the Washington Post 
is to the point: 

“The bombing of our own cities by a hos- 
tile air force may appear to be a very remote 
possibility at present. But it is against such 
potential dangers that we are arming, and 
the greater our preparations for defense the 
smaller will be the likelihood of an attack. 
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“With the experiences of London vividly in 
mind, Americans tan readily appreciate the 
importance of close cooperation between the 
civilian and military authorities in the event 
of war. To make such cooperation fully ef- 
fective, when an emergency develops, it is 
essential for the military and civilian au- 
thorities to understand one another’s prob- 
lems and to be ready with plans of action. 

“At its recent annual meeting the United 
States Conference of Mayors showed that it 
realizes the heavy responsibilities resting up- 
on the shoulders of the municipal authorities 
in the present emergency. The War Depart- 
ment is likewise impressed by the importance 
of city defenses. Brig. Gen. James E. Chaney 
told the mayors: 

“*You are in a position to exercise profound 
influence over the American people who have 
elevated you to your present positions. Con- 
sequently we of the Army are glad to talk to 
you and point out from a military viewpoint 
some of our problems and our plans for the 
future.’ 

“Here is encouraging evidence that military 
and civilian leaders have a realistic grasp of 
the problems created by modern warfare. 
They know that it is no longer a clash be- 
tween armed forces but a contest in which 
both civilians and soldiers must employ all 
the resources at their comrmand to avert dis- 
aster to themselves and to overcome a com- 
mon enemy.” 

Attack from the air “made it necessary for 
Great Britain to develop a whole new sys- 
tem of civil defense. In doing so it chose to 
make use of its existing structure of local 
government rather than to turn the job over 
to military authorities or to set up new or- 
gans of administration.” In the stress of the 
emergency the latter two alternatives were, 
of course, out of the question. Similarly, 
Canada is now at work on a nation-wide civil 
defense programr based on utilization of exist- 
ing municipal machinery. 

This report is submitted in the hope that, 
based upon the experiences of Great Britain 
and the studies made in Canada, it may lead 
to adoption of a civil-defense program for the 
United States—with particular reference to 
the functioning of municipal governments in 
such a program. 

The report is admittedly incomplete in 
many particulars. It deals primarily with 
organization. Civil defense consists of many 
activities and only the important phases are 
mentioned. However, it is fortunate that 
there now exists a body of technical litera- 
ture from England on practically every detail 
of a civil-defense program. A partial list of 
documents now available is included in the 
appendix. 

I emphasize that the suggestions made 
herein are not made for the purpose cf spread- 
ing alarm regarding our own situation as re- 
lated to the present international situation. 
The report simply recommends establishment 
of an organization for civil protection against 
possible air attack. 

If Montreal, just a few minutes by air from 
the border of New York State, has deemed 
it advisable to plan an extensive air-raid 
shelter scheme, it is at least well that we 
give some thought to developing a ccordinated 
and workable civil-defense program for Amer- 
ican cities—particularly for those cities in 
areas which are, in the opinion of military 
experts, vulnerable to attack. 

F. H. LaGuarpia, President, 
United States Conference of Mayers. 
PRELIMINARY REPORT 
(Prepared by Paul V. Betters, executive di- 
rector, United States Conference of Mayors) 
Chapter I. The problem and passive air 
defense 
Defense against air attack can be divided 


1 Based on material supplied to the writer 
by the Federal Air Raid Precautions Com- 
mittee, Ottawa, Canada, 
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into two parts—active (which comprises the 
bombing counter-offensive and the action of 
fighters, antiaircraft guns, and searchlights), 
and passive. Active defense is the respon- 
sibility of the military services, and, as such, 
is outside the scope of this report. Passive 
defense includes those measures of protection 
which can be taken on the ground to mini- 
mize the effects of attacks from the air, 
both on personnel and material. 

Unlike land forces, aircraft cannot be pre- 
vented from crossing a frontier by any 
natural or artificial means; the measures of 
active defense, i. e., bombing, fighting, and 
antiaircraft defense, which can be instituted 
will, however, reduce the scale of attack and 
may ultimately render the attack of ob- 
jectives situated some distance from the coast 
too hazardous to be undertaken regularly. 
Air operations can be conducted with almost 
equal facility either by day or by night and 
under weather conditions which 10 years ago 
would have been considered extremely haz- 
ardous; the regularity with which modern air 
transport operates bears ample witness to 
the developments which have taken place. 

It is therefore of importance that any 
preparations for protection against air attack 
should be brought to as great a degree of 
finality in peacetime as circumstances will 
permit; reliance or. eleventh-hour improvisa- 
tion or the assumption that adequate warn- 
ing will be received is almost certain to prove 
illusory and may have the most unfortunate 
consequences, 

Air attacks may be experienced in ary of 
the following forms: 

(a) High explosive bombs: This type of 
bomb is filled with high explosive material, 
and is intended primarily for the destruction 
of life and property. The actual effect of the 
bomb will naturally depend on the amount 
of high explosive it contains and the thick- 
ness of the case, but most modern bombs of 
100 pounds weight or over will be capable of 
penetrating ordinary buildings. Contact 
with any part of a steel or stone structure 
may serve either to deflect the path of the 
bomb or to explode it prematurely, and re- 
inforced concrete floors of exceptional thick- 
ness may also cause the bomb to explode. 
It will be more normal, however, for the ex- 
plosion to take place at or below ground 
level. Apart from the direct damage caused 
by the explosion of the bomb, considerable 
effect may also be felt from the blast which 
usually spreads upwards and outwards. 

(b) Incendiary bombs: This type of bomb 
is usually small and light and is filled with 
an incendiary compound which is ignitcd 
when the bomb strikes any obstacle. It is 
used only for causing fires to property and 
is not likely to cause much injury to person- 
nel unless a direct hit is sustained. 

(c) Gas bombs or sprays: Gases may he 
divided into two main types: (1) Nonper- 
sistent; (2) persistent. 

(1) Nonpersistent gases when liberated are 
rapidly diluted by admixture with the atmos- 
phere, and the danger is therefore of fairly 
short duration. Examples of such gases are 
chlorine, phosgene, and the poisonous smokes 
derived from various arsenical compounds. 

(2) Persistent gases are usually liquids 
which will contaminate the area on. which 
they are released and continue to give off 
vapor for a considerable time, in certain 
cases, weeks, unless countermeasures are 
taken. Mustard gas is the most dangerous 
of the persistent gases, and in addition to the 
high degree of vapor danger, there is also 
risk of injury as a result of contact with the 
contaminated ground. Under normal weath- 
er conditions the rate of evaporaticn of mus- 
tard gas is slow, and this accounts for its 
persistency. It should be noted that the 
danger from vapor will be greatest in con- 
fined places, where rapid interchange of air 
does not occur. 

The essential difference between these two 
types of gas is that in the one a temporary 
local high concentration of gas may be ex- 
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pected, whereas in the other an area will 
have been contaminated which will continue 
to be dangerous for an extended period un- 
less measures of decontamination are under- 
taken. 

Gas attacks may be made by means of 
bombs or sprays. If the former are used, the 
gas will be liberated where the bomb ex- 
plodes, whereas the latter will descend in the 
form of a shower of liquid, which may reach 
the ground at some considerable distance 
(i, e., up to 5 or 6 miles) from the point in 
the air at which it has been discharged. 

Passive air defense: Passive air defense may 
be considered under a number of different 
headings, of which the most important are: 

The restriction of lighting. 

The provision of protection, including shel- 
ters, and the safeguarding of important 
points. 

The evacuation of personnel from threat- 
ened areas to districts less liable to attack. 

The maintenance of vital services, includ- 
ing food supplies, transport services, electrical 
supplies, gas supplies, water supplies, and 
postal, telegraph, and telephone services. 

The treatment of casualties and the or- 
ganization required to set up and maintain 
first-aid posts, hospitals, and ambulance 
services. 

The organization required to repair damage 
caused by enemy air attack, including clear- 
ance of debris, fire fighting, road repairs, etc. 

Antigas measures, such as decontamina- 
tion, gasproofing of dwellings, individual and 
collective protection against gas, etc. 

Dealing with these various problems con- 
stitutes the responsibility of the civil defense 
organization. 

It is well to add to the above list the 
very important problem of maintaining the 
morale of the civilian population. 

Chapter II. General organization 


The problem of evolving the most suitable 
type of organization to meet the peculiar 
needs of passive air defense is to find a sys- 
tem which, while combining central direc- 
tion and guidance with a large measure of 
local decentralization, will also allow suffi- 
cient elasticity to meet the rapidly changing 
situations which may arise. 

It is also necessary to establish the closest 
relations between the civil defense and mili- 
tary authorities and to define clearly their 
respective responsibilities. It is equally es- 
sential that the machinery should be such 
that in time of emergency ad hoc decisions 
on matters of high policy can be obtained 
without delay. 

Finally, the organization set up in normal 
times must be equally suitable for abnormal 
conditions. The whole machinery must, in 
fact, be so designed as to enable it to meet 
an emergency with the minimum of delay 
and the maximum of efficiency. 

The Federal Civil Defense Board 
t is clear that any effective organization 
for civil defense in the United States must 
be directed by some Federal agency func- 
tioning in a supervisory and advisory ca- 


pacity to local civil-defense authorities. The 
whole experience of England indicates that 
national policies are essential in such fields 
as financing of the cost of shelters, warning 


systems, communications control, evacuation, 
mutual-aid plans, etc. 

It is recommended, therefore, that a Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Board be created, such 
Board to consist of representatives of all Fed- 
eral agencies concerned or involved in any 
way with the protection and the welfare of 
the civilian population.? Also, it would be 
advisable to include on the Federal commit- 
tee one representative of the State govern- 
ments and one representative of the local 
authorities. The Federal Civil Defense Board 








*Such as the Canadian Federal Agency. 
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should certainly include representatives of ,; cerned. It may be found, in practice, better 


the following Federal agencies: 

War Department. 

Navy Department. 

Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related 
Activities of the Council of National Defense, 

Federal Security Agency. 

Federal Works Agency. 

United States Department of Justice. 

Defense Communications Board. 

Undoubtedly other Federal agencies might 
well be added to the above list. 

The board should have an executive officer 
who probably ought to be the chairman. 

The work of the board would be to con- 
sider all points and questions arising in con- 
nection with civilian defense and to provide 
the required coordination between all Fed- 
eral departments. It would advise with and 
guide the local authorities in establishing and 
operating local civil defense boards. Further, 
it would prepare and make available to all 
local authorities technical information and 
data covering all phases of civil defense. In 
actual emergencies, the Board might be given 
specified executive powers. 

Federal Regional Offices 

In carrying out the ever-to-be-sought 
principle of decentralization, the Federal 
board should establish regional offices which 
as Federal agencies would deal directly, and 
without delay, with the local civil defense 
boards. Such offices might well be estab- 
lished for each Army Corps Area—with pos- 
sible subregional offices within some of the 
corps areas. In this way the Federal Civil 
Defense Board can be relieved of a great mass 
of detail work. 

It is essential that a plan of regional ad- 
ministration be adopted since, as is well 
known, aircraft does not recognize State po- 
litical boundaries any more than microbes 
do; and neither do bombs for that matter. 
For efficient organization it is simply out of 
the question to expect State agencies, re- 
stricted in their functioning to obsolete and 
archaic geographical boundaries, to handle 
the task. The smoothness of operation of 
regional offices, dealing directly with the local 
authorities, is apparent in the British set- 
up—especially in the London area. Only 
through this plan can the problem of the 
metropolitan areas (which sometimes overlap 
into three or more States in our country) 
be met. 

In time of peace the regional offices should 
work in close cooperation with the military 
authorities. It is the intention that the local 
authorities should be responsible for working 
out detailed plans of passive air defense based 
on general principles formulated by the Fed- 
eral board, and it should be the responsibility 
of each regional office to act as the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of the local authori- 
ties while they are working out their detailed 
plans. 

In emergency, the regional office, while still 
acting as a general advisor, would probably 
be vested with considerable executive author- 
ity. It would, in fact, become the executive 
nerve center in each area and would provide 
for such coordination as might be necessary 
in connection with action by the local author- 
ities. It is needless to point out that prior 
to and in an emergency, there must be com- 
plete cooperation with the military branches. 

Local Civil Defense Boards 

In each municipality concerned,’ there 
should be set up a civil defense board under 
the chairmanship of the mayor or his dele- 
gate, and including representatives and liai- 


*It is my suggestion that, in peacetime, no 
municipality set up a civil defense board 
unless requested to do so by the Federal board 
acting upon recommendation of the War and 
Navy Departments. 
son officers of all the public services con- 





to group some municipalities together so that 
resources can be pooled. It is not proposed 
to lay down any more detailed composition 
of these committees, which will best be left 
to the discretion of the chairman, with the 
advice, as necessary, of the regional office. At- 
tention is drawn, however, to the necessity 
for the maintenance of a close liaison with 
authorities outside the control of the munici- 
pal authorities, i. e., those concerned with 
water, light, heat, telephone, and other public 
services. 

It is proposed that responsibility for the 
preparation of detailed plans should normally 
rest with the respective local boards; possibly 
in certain cases separate plans may be re- 
quired for populous and highly developed in- 
dustrial communities. The actual organiza- 
tion is a matter which can best be left to be 
worked out by the local authorities concerned 
in consultation, as necessary, with the re- 
gional office. 

The local boards, in addition to being 
responsible for working out detailed plans 
of passive air defense for the areas under 
their control, decontamination, medical serv- 
ices, clearing of debris, repairing of roads, 
etc., will also be responsible for estimating 
the number and kinds of any special equip- 
ment as may be required in an emergency. 

It is also necessary that all local organiza- 
tions concerned in passive air-defense meas- 
ures should be in close touch with each 
other, and it would be the duty of the re- 
gional office to take steps to insure this. 

Finally, it is essential that civil passive 
air-defense schemes should not run counter 
to military preparations. 

This, in brief, is a suggested organiza- 
tional outline for civil defense. The extent 
to which local boards should now be created 
and activities undertaken might well rest 
within the discretion of the Federal civil 
defense board. 

Chapter III. The job of the local civilian 

defense boards 


It is not intended in this report to present 
a detailed analysis of the responsibility of 
local civil defense boards. The outline of 
services and activities which the local au- 
thorities in England are carrying on indi- 
cates, however, the importance and complex- 
ity of adequate civil defense in time of war. 

In general, the purpose of the local boards 
in peacetime is to provide adequate ma- 
chinery for the direction and protection of 
the civilian population in the event of war. 
Such responsibility may be divided into 
three categories: 

1. The prevention of civilian casualties 
and property damage. 

2. The instruction of the civilian popula- 
tion in the proper method of protecting 
themselves, and preventing civilian casual- 
ties. 

3. The organization of those services con- 
sidered necessary for the treatment of 
civilian casualties if they do occur. 

The table of contents of the Ontario Or- 
ganization and Instruction Manual lists the 
following items for the consideration of local 
civil defense committees: 


Wardens 


General qualifications. 
Purpose of wardens, 
Personnel. 
Duties of wardens. 
Warden posts. 
Equipment. 
Training. 
Police Services 


Duties of the director of police services, 
Duties of controller of police services. 
Personnel. 

Warning system. 

Traffic control. 

Evacuation. 








Control of lighting. 

Local observers. 

Unexploded projectiles. 
Maintenance of law and order. 


Fire Services 


Duties of the director of fire services. 

Duties of controller of fire services. 

Problems of the civilian defense committee 
fire services. 

Personnel. 

Equipment. 

Auxiliary fire services. 

Special duties and training. 

Mutual aid. 


Medical Services 


Duties of officials. 

Regular services. 

Emergency services. 

Casualty service. 

Selection and training of personnel. 

Special problems. 

Advisory service. 

Advance preparations—summary. 

The organization of the casualty service. 

Cutline of organization in a larger munici- 
pality. 

Personnel for casualty service. 

First-aid parties. 

First-aid posts. 

Casualty clearing hospitals. 

Base hospitals. 

Ambulance services. 

Records. 


Public-Utility Services 


Duties of officials. 
Personnel. 

Vital points. 

Equipment. 

Substitute services. 

Antigas precautions. 
Repair and clearing gangs. 
General. 


Transportation Services 


Duties of officials. 

Reference lists. 
Transportation requirements. 
Payment. 

Points of preparation. 
Communications. 

Plans. 


Likewise, the report of the Canadian Air 
Raid Precautions Committee lists the fol- 
lowing: 

The Warning System—Lighting Restric- 
tions—Provision of Protection 


General. 

Measures of artificial concealment, 

Provision of shelters. 

Further practical hints. 

Provision of trenches. 

Responsibility for issuing instructions and 
directions for the provision of shelters. 

Protection against incendiary bombs. 

Use of reinforced concrete. 

Protection of vital points. 

Safe custody of national art treasures. 


Maintenance of Vital Services 


(a) Enrollment of personnel. 

(b) Protection of shipping. 

(c) Transport services. 

(1) General control. 

(2) Railways. 

(3) Motor transport and gasoline storage. 

(4) Water transport. 

(5) Air transport. 

(dad) Electrical supplies. 

(e) Gas supplies. 

(f{) Water supplies. 

(g) Sewage disposal. 

(h) Postal, telegraph, telephone, and radio 
services. 

Mails. 

Telegraph facilities. 

Telephone facilities. 

Repair of damage. 

Radio. 

General. 
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Evacuation—-Treatment of Casualties 


First-aid parties. 

Ambulance-transport service, 

Casualty clearing stations. 

General hospitals, administrative organ- 
ization. 


Repair of Damage 


(a) Clearing of debris. 
(b) Fire-fighting services. 
(c) Road repairs. 


Maintenance of Law and Order—Anti-Gas 
Measures 


General information. 

Collective protection. 

Individual protection. 

Decontamination. 

Local civil defense involves, therefore, a 
whole new set of functions and activities. 
The situation was well stated in a recent 
English municipal publication: 


“Local authorities which in time of peace 
were charged with lighting the streets are 
now responsible for seeing that the high- 
ways are kept darkened. Housing authori- 
ties which 18 months ago were making clos- 
ing and demolition orders are now engaged 
in endeavoring to rescue the victims of air 
raids buried beneath masses of debris from 
houses demolished by bombs. Education 
authorities which normally compel children 
to attend elementary schools within their 
areas are now doing their utmost to drive 
the children away from the neighborhood of 
those schools into safer areas. In many 
parts of London and other cities the public- 
utility services have from time to time been 
put out of operation by enemy action, and 
in consequence for days or weeks the in- 
habitants have been suddenly compelled to 
follow the example of their great-grand- 
parents and do without gas, electricity, 
tramways, and even a piped water supply. 
Public-health authorities are now called 
upon to consider rudimentary sanitary 
problems of a kind scarcely encountered in 
England since the early phases of the indus- 
trial revolution. The maintenance and con- 
struction of highways, before the war a 
dominant preoccupation of county and 
county borough councils (and the ministry 
of transport), has ceased to be important 
with the decline in motoring. 

“These and similar changes constitute a 
fundamental reorientation in the direction 
and emphasis of local government services 
which is operative in the target areas, and 
especially London.” 


CONCLUSION 


It is only to be hoped that in the United 
States, civil defense may proceed efficiently 
and adequately under a plan of organiza- 
tion best suited to the existing local ma- 
chinery of government. It is essential that 
we benefit from the experiences of local au- 
thorities in other countries of the world. 

Certain steps can and should be taken now. 
For example, due to the importance of fire 
fighting in civil defense it is recommended 
that the Chemical Warfare Service and Ord- 
nance Department of the War Department 
give training courses to municipal fire officers 
in the techniques and skills of fighting fires 
caused by incendiary and explosive bombs. 
These officers in turn would give this train- 
ing to the personnel of their own local de- 
partments. All of this preliminary work 
could be undertaken without setting up ex- 
tensive civil defense organizations. Similar- 
ly, training of local police officers in certain 
specialized fields might well be given consid- 
eration at the present time. 

Until such time, however, as a national 
agency is created which brings together all of 
the various interests concerned with planning 
for civil defense, we shall not be organized 
to execute the responsibilities in a manner 
calculated to achieve the best results. 
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Defend America Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. BARNES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF SPEAKER SAM RAY- 
BURN, OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Speaker Sam RAysurn over the National 
Broadcasting Co. blue network, February 
9, 1941: 


As Speaker of the House of Representatives 
I amr proud to be able to say tonight that 
within less than a month after its introduc- 
tion the House of Representatives has passed 
the vitally important lease-lend bill to pro- 
mote the defense of America. 

I am proud that the House of Representa- 
tives has given this magnificent proof of the 
ability of cur democracy not merely to debate 
fairly but to act timely. When dictators 
strike democracies must not hesitate to act in 
self-defense. 

The lease-lend bill is not, as some people 
are trying to make us believe, a bill to put 
America into war; it is a bill to keep war 
from America. It is based on the common- 
sense proposition that it is better to give 
those nations which are fighting to stop Hitler 
in Europe the sinews of war with which to 
fight rather than to let them unaided go down 
in defeat, leaving ourselves isolated and alone 
in an unfriendly world to fight Hitler on 
the Rio Grande or the Amazon. 

We in America do not want war. But we 
do not want to find ourselves helpless and 
isolated if and when the dictators choose to 
make war upon us. It is not we, but the 
dictators, who have created the dangers of 
war. To ignore or minimize these dangers or 
to oppose action to guard against them is not 
the way to keep war from coming to America. 

The lease-lend bill is a simple, straightfor- 
ward bill. It says what it means and means 
what it says. Its purpose is to make effec- 
tive the pledge of both the Democratic and 
Republican parties at the last election—to 
make effective the expressed will of the Amer- 
ican people; to give the fullest material aid 
short of military participation to those na- 
tions resisting the Nazi aggression which 
threatens the peace, liberty, and well-bein 
of the whole world. 

It is well to remember that, while we feel 
that the people of this country have long 
been committed to the policy of aid to Brit- 
ain, the lease-lend bill is the first major 
legislative step taken by the Congress to carry 
into effect that policy. No legislation has 
been enacted differentiating between aggres- 
sor nations and nations which are the vic- 
tims of aggression. We have returned used 
planes, rifles, and other war materials to 
private manufacturers in order to get credit 
on new materials. The President saw to it 
that our private manufacturers sold these 
war materials to Britain rather than to the 
Axis Powers. The President transferred 50 
old destroyers and obtained in return 7 
strategic naval and air bases in the Atlantic 
from Newfoundland to British Guiana—bases 
of incalculable value to the United States— 
bases which we would have never been able 
to obtain by any means short of war from 
any power friendly to the Nazis. 
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The administration has done its part to 
carry out the policy of aid to Britain. The 
House of Representatives, the past week, did 
its part. But the time has come when the 
whole Congress also should, in a straight- 
forward manner, demonstrate that it stands 
back of that policy of aid to Britain as part 
of our own defense program, and it will make 
that policy truly effective. 

It is true that the lease-lend bill is de- 
signed to speed tip and make more effective 
our aid to Britain. But it is also true, and 
this fact many people do not realize, that the 
bill is necessary to prevent a stoppage in the 
fiow of aid which is now going to Britain. 
Those people, who tell you that they are for 
giving such aid as we are now giving to Brit- 
ain, but are unwilling that the Congress 
should do anything more, are concealing from 
you the fact that if the Congress does noth- 
ing more, aid to Britain will gradually slow 
down and stop altogether. For the plain 
truth is that Britain has not the cash to pay 
for further aid. 

One may argue until doomsday about the 
value of British securities and investments, 
but one cannot deny that Britain is running 
out of ready cash. One cannot deny that 
Britain’s lack of liquid funds is interfering 
with the placement of large orders in this 
country to enable her to continue her mag- 
nificent resistance to Nazi aggression. 

The American people are for aid to Britain 
because Britain is resisting the Nazi drive 
for world domination which threatens us no 
less than Britain. The American people 
are for aid to Britain as a first line of 
defense against Hitler. The American peo- 
ple do not favor aid to Britain for the 
money they can get out of it. 

When our own national security is in- 
volved there is not time for us to sit back 
and wait for Britain to liquidate a mass 
of illiquid securities and fixed assets. And 
I for one do not believe that the American 
people want to force Britain when she is 
fighting for her life to sell at sacrifice prices 
the illiquid securities of her citizens just 
to yield a profit to a few bargain hunters. 
Much better deals for the common people 
of this country can be worked out if the 
President is given the authority to work 
them out. The value to our national de- 
fense of the naval and air bases which the 
President secured for us when he trans- 
ferred 50 over-age destroyers to Britain simply 
cannot be computed in terms of dollars. 
The high cash prices which Japan, an Axis 
partner, paid for war materials purchased 
in this country may have yielded large profits 
to a few speculators, but those deals were 
not good bargains for the American people. 

Our task is not to get as many dollars 
as we can from Britain, but to do what we 
can to help Britain stop Hitler in Europe 
so that the tentacles of Nazi aggression will 
not fasten themselves in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

I yield to no man in my belief in the 
courage, genius, and resources of the Ameri- 
can people. But that belief does not blind 
me to the dangers which would confront 
America isolated in a world dominated by 
Nazi aggression. 

As the President has pointed out our danger 
is not so much from immediate armed inva- 
sion from abroad as it is from the economic 
and political penetration of Nazi influences 
which seek to confuse and corrupt, divide, 
and destroy the inner strength of every coun- 
try into which they reach. We know that 
the Nazi agents and their stooges are already 
at work in our own country and in South 
America. We know that further Nazi suc- 
cesses would cause an enormous increase in 
their nefarious subversive activities. We 
know that further Nazi successes would pro- 
duce throughout the Western Hemisphere a 
new crop of little native Hitlers, bent upon 
stirring up racial, religious, and class preju- 


dices, bent upon exploiting social and eco- 
nomic conflicts within and among the 
American republics. 

Let Hitler become more active in Latin- 
American politics, and I would expect to find 
us quarreling among ourselves as to whether 
in a neighboring country one group or an- 
other group represented the democratic forces 
or the dupes and stooges of Hitler. It is not 
wholly inconceivable that in our confusion 
we would be helping those very forces which 
would give Hitler the toeholds he seeks in 
America. 

Let Hitler become the master of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and I would anticipate tre- 
mendous economic repercussions from the 
changed character of international trade. If 
the Western Hemisphere is to trade with the 
totalitarian world, it will have to trade pretty 
much on the dictators’ own terms. And if 
the Western Hemisphere is not to trade, or 
is to reduce its trade, with the rest of the 
world, it will have to alter radically its own 
internal economy so as to absorb at home 
the products which it now sells abroad. 
Knowing what internal stresses and strains 
the economic reforms of the New Deal have 
occasioned, I should fear the social convul- 
sions which might occur when we face the 
necessity of making economic adjustments 
far more drastic and far more far reaching 
than any which we have been called upon to 
make during the last 8 years. 

But Hitler would not be content merely 
to see us quarreling among ourselves and 
with our South American neighbors. He 
wants to confuse us and divide us in order 
to weaken us while he is organizing all the 
peoples and all the resources of the other 
continents in order to conquer us. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Frightened 
and conquered nations cannot be our friends 
even if they want to be. When the war 
started the Balkan countries were, as a whole, 
most friendly to the allied cause, but now 
they not only dare not show their friendship 
to Britain but some of them dare not even 
protest when Nazi troops occupy their soit. 

It is idle to talk of negotiated peace. The 
Czechs got a negotiated peace at Munich. 
The French made a negotiated peace at Com- 
paigne. And where are the Czechs and 
French today? Those who suggest a nego- 
tiated peace for Britain are, whether they 
know it or not, suggesting that Britain sur- 
render her freedom. Let not those who 
value their own freedom seek peace at the 
price of other people’s freedom. 

Our responsible military and naval experts 
are agreed that if Britain falls and the British 
Fleet passes into unfriendly hands this Na- 
tion faces greater peril to its independence 
than it has ever faced. Let us awake. Let 
us defend America now. Let us give Britain 
the support necessary to hold Hitler at bay 
and to keep war from America. 

There has been a great deal of talk about 
the extraordinary powers which the lease- 
lend bill confers on the President. The 
powers are extraordinary because the emer- 
gency which they are designed to meet is ex- 
traordinary. As the President has said, “The 
Nation’s hands must not be tied when the 
Nation’s life is in danger.” 

I am as jealous of the prerogatives of the 
Congress as any man. But being jealous of 
the prerogatives of the Congress, I am un- 
willing to see those prerogatives abused. It 
is right and proper that the Congress should 
recognize and declare that British resistance 
is vitally important to the defense of the 
United States. It is right and proper that 
the Congress should authorize and direct the 
executive branch of the Government to sup- 
ply the planes and ships and guns which are 
required to enable Britain to continue to re- 
sist the dictatorial aggression of the Axis 
Powers. 

The Congress may properly determine these 
policies and direct the executive branch to 
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carry them out. But the Congress cannot 
execute these policies. The execution of these 
policies is the task not of the Congress but 
of the executive branch. There is only one 
person to whom the extraordinary powers of 


meeting an extraordinary emergency may 
properly be entrusted, and that is the Pres- 
ident, who the Constitution of the United 
States made the Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces; the Chief Executive of the 
United States, who is the democratically 
chosen leader of the American people. 

There is no real alternative. There is not 
time to debate endlessly the relative merits 
of much-disputed substitute bills or amend- 
ments. Either we give the President the 
flexible powers necessary to help Britain or, 
by our inaction, we strengthen Hitler’s power 
to conquer Britain and attack us, 





The Debt Limit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, February 10, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE INDIANAPOLIS 
(IND.) STAR OF FEBRUARY 6, 1941 





Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people and the press are greatly dis- 
turbed over the proposed increase of the 
debt limitation in our country. The 
people are now taxed to the very limit 
of their ability to pay, and now the pro- 
posal is offered to increase our debt limi- 
tation from $49,000,000,000, as now, to 
$65,000,000,000. This administration has 
developed a mania for spending money, 
and there is no limit to this vast pro- 
gram. There appears to be no thought 
of saving money or reducing the burden 
which the people are compelled to bear. 
Under the plan of the lease-lend bill the 
burden is removed from the taxpayers in 
Great Britain and is transferred to the 
taxpayers in the United States of Amer- 
ica. In order to have more funds avail- 
able for spending, it is now proposed to 
raise the debt limit. The debt limit 
should not be increased to $65,000,000,- 
000, but it should be increased only to 
the amount which will be required for 
national defense for the year 1941. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp and to include therein 
a very enlightening editorial which ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis Star, of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., on the 6th day of February 
1941. 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1941] 
KEEP DOWN DEBT LIMIT 

The proposal of Republican members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee that the 
national debt limit be fixed at $60,000,000,000 
could do no harm and would be practically 
certain to result in benefits to the country. 
The present limit is $49,000,000,000 and a bill 
is before Congress to raise it to $65,000,000,- 
000. Official Budget estimates are that the 
probable national debt on June 30, 1942, will 
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be $58,000,000,000 under present conditions 
and outlook. 

The Republicans take the very proper posi- 
tion that a $60,000,000,0C9 limitation would 
cover all that will be required until June 30, 
1942. It is proposed to limit the President’s 
powers under the lease-lend bill to terminate 
June 30, 1942. The expectation is that the 
war emergency will be over then. In that 
case it would be time to take stock of the 
situation and make new plans for the future, 
and those plans should include consideration 
of national finances and debt. 

A limit of $65,000,000,000 would be an in- 
vitation to extravagance. If that total is not 
likely to be needed as a result of war activi- 
ties, it should not be voted now. Nothing 
stands in the way of Congress raising the 
limit if that is found to be necessary at any 
time. Meantime a ceiling that is adequate 
for the next year would tend to center atten- 
tion on the importance of economy and of 
coming as near as possible to paying as we go. 

Attention is called to the fact that prac- 
tically all the $24,000,000,000 debt increase 
since March 1933 was incurred before the de- 
fense program got under way. It is due to 
nonmilitary expenditures. Those should be 
trimmed to the bone. Une of our most im- 
portant resources is national credit. We 
should safeguard that as we would Army, 
Navy, and air preparedness. To that end we 
should cut down deficit financing as much as 
possible. Restriction of the debt limit will 
be an encouragement to that end. 





Committee on Un-American Activities— 
The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives will act this 
week on a resolution of major impor- 
tance to the people of the United States. 
We will be asked to appropriate funds 
to permit this Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities to continue its work. 
Without these funds the committee which 
has held hearings, and uncovered activi- 
ties of people and groups of people who 
did not believe in our form of govern- 
ment, will cease to function. I shall 
support this resolution. 

Yesterday, I noted an item in the press 
that this plan is opposed by certain peo- 
ple who base their objection to the com- 
mittee on various grounds. Some of 
them say that the committee has been 
biased and unfair. I have no trouble in 
denouncing those accusations as abso- 
lutely without foundation. During the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, it was my privi- 
lege to attend many meetings of the com- 
mittee, listen to the testimony, and 
observe the conduct of the committee 
members. It was the purpose of the com- 
mittee to get the facts, and to secure full 
and complete testimony for the House 
reports which have been made from time 
to time. 


Another charge against the committee 
deals with criticism that lists of people 
and organizations have been made pub- 
lic, and that an injustice has been done 
to well-intentioned individuals who may 
have been caught with the wrong crowd. 
There may or may not be some indi- 
viduals who think they suffer, but they 
can always plead their innocence. Any- 
one who joins a communistic Russian- 
front group ought to make inquiries 
before doing so. The white light of pub- 
licity of un-American groups is a sure 
way to awaken Americans to the danger 
of the enemies from within our gates. 
The Dies committee has done outstanding 
work along these lines, and the House of 
Representatives may be proud of the fact 
that it has furnished a committee that 
has rendered this fine service to our 
country. 

There is still greater need for this com- 
mittee in view of our national-defense 
program. The menace of the Trojan 
Horse becomes increasingly important, 
not only with reference to the Russian 
communistic activities, but in connection 
with other groups whose sympathies are 
directed to other foreign governments. 
No one should be permitted to continue 
in positions in our Government who have 
no sympathy for American institutions, 
or who would give allegiance to alien 
theories and principles. The problem of 
locating such persons and bringing their 
cases to the attention of proper Govern- 
ment agencies is still with us. If sabo- 
tage and other dangers are to be avoided, 
the kind of work that the Dies commit- 
tee has rendered should be continued. 
Otherwise, our national-defense program 
may be crippled. We will not attain 
unity at home until every enemy of 
America is located and dealt with prop- 
erly. Everyone in this category hates the 
work of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, 

Measured by this yardstick, the com- 
mittee is entitled to the plaudits of this 
House, and I hope that the resolution 
may be speedily adopted. 





The National Youth Administration, Ne- 
gro Youth, and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 


ARTICLE BY ROBERT E. BROWN, JR. 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
REeEcorD an article dealing with the work 
of the California National Youth Admin- 
istration for Negroes. The article was 
written by Mr. Robert E. Brown, Jr., as- 
sistant in the division of youth personnel 
in the California N. Y. A. It was printed 
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in the California Eagle, of Los Angeles, 
for January 23, 1941, and in the Los An- 
geles Neighborhood News for January 16, 
1941. 

The article follows: 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION, NEGRO 
YourH AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(By Robert E. Brown, Jr., assistant, Division 
of Youth Personnel, National Youth Ad- 
ministration for California) 


The National Youth Administration recog- 
nized at the beginning that it is impossible 
to separate the problems of Negro youth from 
their problems as Negroes. Therefore, while 
the democratic procedure of one and the 
same program for all American youth was 
adopted, Negroes were included on the staff, 
adviscry boards, and planning committees, 
national, State, and county, to insure the in- 
clusion of the Negro viewpoint and the 
necessary adaptation of the program to meet 
his specific and peculiar needs. 

In California, the operation of the N. Y. A. 
program in accordance with these principles 
has resulted in participation by Negroes in 
State, area, technical, supervisory, and project 
levels. The advisory board includes out- 
standing representatives of legislature, em- 
ployment, religion, industry, social service, 
recreation, education, and labor. 

The November count of the out-of-school 
work program shows that 6.2 percent of the 
total California case load, or 789 Negro youths, 
are gaining valuable work experience on a 
variety of projects, including wood shops, 
metal shops, aircraft, clerical, and research, 
heusehold demonstration, graphic arts, medi- 
cal-dental, drafting, power sewing, day nurs- 
ery, recreation, radio, construction, agricul- 
ture, weaving, and ceramics projects. Many 
of these projects are developed around the 
construction of public buildings such as 
schools, community centers, libraries, dormi- 
tories, hospitals, playgrounds, tennis courts, 
swimming and wading pools, and baseball 
diamonds. On other projects the youths 
beautify and improve public parks and 
grounds around public buildings, lay out 
recreational areas, construct and repair high- 
ways, roads, streets, and bridges, and con- 
serve soil and forest resources. 

Two and four-tenths percent of the total 
caseload in the student-work program, or 
approximately 777 Negro youths, are gaining 
experience in a wide range of activities which 
in many cases means the difference between 
remaining in school or having to drop out 
because of economic conditions. These ac- 
tivities may be generally grouped according 
to four major classifications: Departmental 
assistance, construction and maintenance, 
clerical assistance and service, and semipro- 
fessional work. 

In the aircraft projects the youths partici- 
pate in classes and shops equipped for theory, 
shop safety, Army and Navy standards, blue- 
print reading, bend allowance, aluminum al- 
loys, lay-out practice, shaping and forming, 
riveting, drill sizes and sharpening, compo- 
nent parts, and fillings. A recent survey of 
seven concentrated centers in the State shows 
that Negro youths are working in these proj- 
ests, as follows: 


WOE ciiietieieteein mn aidinntinmompennnoe 70 
INGE GN icici crack nepicenactiestenccsdes ahead 50 
Pe, GR ikicpiinmnnnnnadiasion 23 
I ii cereiectiren ase tnstetalytitincberen cic nike ini 144 
a 55 
NN a strates conse ensigns dein eden dinthcni 8 
IE cin Naat dniipeieilan ependadeen sie cities rid 9 
DOGCRT ONG TORGIIING. cnc cncccicnncesccccs 12 


Total, 371 youths, or 47 percent of the total 
number of Negro youth on the out-of-school 
work program in California. 

By city and county the figures are as fol- 
lows: Los Angeles (county), 211; San Diego 
(city), 31; Fresno, 28; Riverside (city), 18; 
San Bernardino (city), 10; San Francisco, 16; 
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Alameda (county), 58. Four of these youths 
are in the resident projects at Bakersfield and 
San Luis Obispo. Three of four youths who 
were working in the Santa Monica aircraft 
project have been employed by the Douglas 
Aircraft plant at Santa Monica, and two from 
the N. Y. A. program in San Diego have been 
employed by the Consolidated Aircraft plant. 
N. Y¥. A. of California realizes that this is 
only a beginning of the possible solution of 
the problems of Negro youth and continues 
every effort toward more practical results, 





National Welfare Demands Decentraliza- 
tion of Industry in National-Defense 


Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States are united on 
the program for national defense. 
Straight-thinking people recognize its 
necessity. 

But in carrying out this program, those 
not inspired by selfish motives want the 
industries decentralized, so that the Mid- 
west may share in the manufacture of 
war materials. They do not want all 
activity centered in any one locality. 
Part of the industries should be located 
inland, hence the protest for sometime 
that the East as being permitted to ex- 
pand to the ruin of the States in the 
Middle West. In carrying out this pro- 
gram of decentralization the program 
should include the building of small craft 
in ports on the Great Lakes, and the con- 
struction of new shipyards at strategic 
locations. It is hoped that the Navy De- 
partment will cooperate along these lines. 

A recent article by Art Ramberg, editor 
of the Labor World, of Duluth, Minn., 
February 6 issue, points out effectively 
what will happen, and what is now hap- 
pening to communities that have been 
overlooked by the officials charged with 
the responsibility for locating industries 
in various communities in our section of 
the United States. 

Mr. Ramberg says: 

National defense is having its effect on Du- 
luth—an effect which thus far is detrimental 
to the community. 

Lack of employment here for skilled work- 
ers, especially in the construction trades, has 
caused several hundred mechanics to leave 
Duluth for jobs in other States. 

This poses a serious problem for Dulvth 
industrialists and contractors as well as for 
the leadership of the labor movement. 

Although there is no shortage of skilled 
construction workers here, a spurt in build- 
ing in the spring may cause one if tco many 
building mechanics are forced to leave in the 
next few months in order to earn a livelihood. 

Almost a hundred members of the Car- 
penters Union are working at Rockford, Il. 
A number of plumbers have left for Tacoma, 
Wash., and Mare Island, Calif., union elec- 
tricians have been sent to projects in other 


States, as have sheet-metal workers, struc- 
tural-iron workers, and other craftsmen. 

The loss of so much skilled labor to a city 
the size of Duluth can be disastrous, not 
only from an industrial and pay roll view- 
point, but from its effects on homes, retail 
buying, schools, etc. 

It is a problem which needs immediate 
attention by all concerned. 

This article by Mr. Ramberg speaks for 
itself. Its lesson is clear. Communities 
that are overlooked in the placing of na- 
tional-defense industries may suffer for 
years from the damage that is done to 
them. In fact, they may never recover 
from the bad effects. Surely the admin- 
istration does not want this to happen. 

There is some ground for optimism, 
however. Recently we have observed that 
there is a tendency on the part of some 
Government officials to cure the situa- 
tion, and to insist that communities be 
given consideration. The Members of 
Congress from Minnesota last week held 
a conference where steps were outlined to 
give relief. Definite statements were 
made that communities which could meet 
requirements of the national-defense or- 
ders would be given a share of this work. 
We hope that speed will be the watch- 
word, and that constructive steps will be 
taken to bring about this result. The 
emergency demands that every available 
locality be used in the making of mate- 
rials for the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Corps. 





Women’s Relations Service With the 
United States Army 


REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 11, 1941 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I earnestly hope that the Mem- 
bers will join with me in enacting some 
legisiation, if action along the same line 
is not taken quickly by the War De- 
partment, to coordinate and to have a 
dignified women’s relations service in 
charge of such people as hostesses in the 
camps and of the various women’s activi- 
ties in and about the camps. There has 
been a great deal of very unfortunate 
publicity regarding them. The impor- 
tance of having an extremely dignified 
woman at the head of such work in the 
War Department seems to me evident, 
as well as the importance of having 
trained workers and workers of experi- 
ence to direct the other women and the 
volunteer women in this kind of work. 
Certainly if we are to have a well- 
organized and well-prepared national de- 
fense so far as women’s work is con- 
cerned, it must be thoroughly prepared 
and thoroughly thought out. In the 
work in the War Department, of course, 
it should be done with the approval and 
under the supervision of the War Depart- 
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ment. Certainly any plan thought out 
as a result of the successes and failures 
in the last war should be extremely 


valuable today. 

I think the Members will be very much 
interested in this article by William A. 
Millen. A plan was evolved in 1925 for 
just this sort of thing, and I hope some- 
thing of the sort can be adopted now. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The article referred to is as follows: 


Women Assume More Important ROLE IN 
WARFARE AS RESULT OF EUROPEAN CONFLICT 


(By William A. Millen) 


America, summoning her sons to the colors 
in peacetime, through a national draft, may 
yet witness her daughters, too, in the war- 
like ranks. 

For in the files of the War Department 
here, prepared by a Washington woman, is a 
plan for utilizing women in the national 
defense. Miss Anita Evans Phipps, erst- 
while director of women's relations in the 
Department, latterly has been interested in 
restoring old Georgetown homes, refurnish- 
ing those classic structures, so that lovers of 
the yesterdays may have their modern con- 
veniences in a setting of loveliness. 

Born in the service, the daughter of an 
Army officer, Miss Phipps served with the 
Red Cross during the World War. Thor- 
oughly familiar with service life, Miss Phipps 
was born at Augusta Arsenal in Maine and 
lived in the Army, until the retirement of her 
father, Brig. Gen. Frank Huntington Phipps, 
in 1907. She was a private in the motor 
corps of the Red Cross in the war, and some 
years back she was regarded as being prac- 
tically the only woman member of the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Arimy. 

In her quest for the part women have 
played in the wars of the bloody yesterdays, 
Miss Phipps delved into historical records and 
read a great number of books. Upon her re- 
search she predicated her recommendations. 
Questionnaires were dispatched to Army corps 
area commanders to elicit their reactions to 
the potential use of women in times of na- 
tional emergency. Miss Phipps supplemented 
the work of Mrs. John Cassidy, of San Fran- 
cisco, who resigned as director of women’s 
relations at the War Department, after laying 
the groundwork for a study on which selec- 
tive service for women might well be based. 


TOO DARING TO ADOPT 


Miss Phipps studied the posts that women 
held in previous civilizations in times of 
national stress and adapted the program to 
latter-day needs. But as yet the program is 
deemed too daring for Congress to adopt as 
a national policy. Yet the genesis of it re- 
poses in the archives of the War Department 
and when the Army bigwigs are willing, it 
can be furnished for the use of the Eagle’s 
wings. 

In general, Miss Phipps’ program contem- 
plates the release of men for duty in the 
fighting ranks, filling the places behind the 
lines with womenfolk. Cooks, laundry work- 
ers, Office personnel, and other groups that 
the Army has hitherto filled from the ranks 
of men in khaki would be taken from the 
battalions of capable womankind. Any 
work that might be accomplished behind 
the fighting forces by woman would be done, 
permitting more men to be sent into actual 
combat against the enemy. 

Typists, file clerks, assistants to dentists 
and surgeons, canteen workers, helpers in 
the commissary, the despised kitchen po- 
lice—all these may well be recruited from 
the ranks of women, under an enlarged con- 
ception of the national defense of the United 
States. This program, in the opinion of far- 
seeing Army men, would permit thousands 
of men to be trained in the arts of war, 
furnish additional aids in the far-flung avia- 
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tion fields, supplement the powerful tanks 
and send more men to be schooled in the 
complex. machinery of modern warfare. 

And as if the lean, bewhiskered Uncle 
Sam had an eye on this very thing, women 
are asked by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service of the Department of Justice, 
in the course of their examination for Ameri- 
can citizenship: 

“If necessary, are you willing to take up 
arms in defense of this country?” 

And some of them have refused to answer 
in the affirmative, on the ground that they are 
pacifists or have religious scruples against 
bearing arms, or are opposed in conscience to 
war. In naturalization proceedings in the 
Federal courts women, as well as men, take 
the oath of allegiance to “support and defend 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and domes- 
tic, and bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same.” And this is interpreted to mean by 
force of arms if needs be. And the Supreme 
Court has set it down as its opinion that a 
woman can be denied American citizenship if 
she declines to take the oath to bear arms in 
defense of the Nation. 


WORLD WAR SERVICE 


For America is not without the experience 
of womankind in her fighting. 

During the World War, botl. in the Navy 
and Marine Corps, women served, doing their 
“bit” for the Stars and Stripes. But the 
Army never had women regularly enlisted, as 
did the sister services. Yet the Army, in these 
latter years, raised womankind to the desig- 
nation of officers. Nurses for a number of 
years were given the title of major, captain, 
first and second lieutenants, although the 
Army has recently abolished these designa- 
tions. In the Navy Nurse Corps members were 
not known by officer ranks. 

Many are the Washington women that 
reecall their service in the armed forces of 
the Nation during the World War. Described 
as the largest post of women in the Ameri- 
can Legion that served in the ranks of yco- 
men (female) is the Jacob Jones Post here, 
with more than 400 active members. Women 
who served in the Marine Corps have their 
own veterans’ post, known as the Belleau 
Wood Post. 

Yeomen (F) were taken into the Navy 
during the World War from every State in 
the Union, from Puerto Rico and from 
Hawaii. They signed the same shipping ar- 
ticles as did the men, but were assigned to 
the Reserve. In the National Capital they 
were attached officially to the tugboat, the 
U. S. S. Triton, stationed at the Washington 
Navy Yard, although they worked elsewhere 
in the city for the Navy. It has been well 
said that if all the women who were officially 
aboard the Triton were there at one time it 
wou'd have sunk with all hands. 

The women of the Navy formed themselves 
into a Nation-wide organization known as the 
National Yeomen (F). It has upward of 500 
members now. While there were some 10,000 
women in the Navy during the World War 
the Marine Corps had but 385 women in its 
ranks. 

ADDED TO AGES 


Active in the fight to secure the adjusted 
compensation—bonus to the layman—for the 
women who served in the war was Miss Helen 
G. O'Neill, 1527 Forty-fourth Street NW., then 
national commander of the National Yeomen 
(F). The present national commander of the 
organization is Miss Charlotte Berry, another 
Washingtonian. The age limits for the Yeo- 
men (F) were 18 to 35, but so eager was young 
Miss America of an older generation to get 
into Navy blue to work alongside brothers that 
the women added to their ages instead of 
exercising woman's traditional privilege of 
discounting a few years. As a result there 
were some embarrassing situations that de- 
veloped in civil service in the later years, be- 
cause ages had to be adjusted subsequently. 








Women who served in the Yeomen (F) 
branch of the Navy resent the term “yeoman- 
ette,” just as their sisters of the Marine 
Corps do not relish the appellation of “mar- 
inette.” 

As the war caldron boils in Europe, women 
are taking their place in the conflict—even 
as they did down the ages—and the women of 
the United States may be called upon again 
to do their share. But as the statutes are 
now drawn there can be no women in the 
Navy and Marine Corps. The law limits 
service to men at thistime. But in the stress 
of conflict Uncle Sam may well call again 
upon his daughters to aid in getting out the 
mass of clerical work, to oil the machinery of 
war production, to lend knowledge to the 
whole organization. 

What role is woman playing in the Europe 
that is shot through with war today? 

“Women are not playing any part in the 
armed forces of Germany,” declares the Ger- 
man Library of Information, which has head- 
quarters in New York. 


AID NATIONAL EFFORT 


But women in the Reich are taking over 
agricultural production and operating the 
tractors that facilitate this work. And in 
many other ways they are assisting in the 
national effort. It is said that 165,000 girls 
have been instructed in social-service work. 
The Mother and Child organization, at beach 
resorts and elsewhere, is caring for women 
and children. The Woman’s Labor Service 
aids, and “harvest kindergartens” have 
been organized over the land. Nurses of the 
National Socialists welfare organization are 
pictured aiding in the relief stations in 
northern France and assisting in getting 
pecple back to a normal life. As air-raid 
wardens, women have distinguished them- 
selves in the Reich and medals of honor are 
bestowed on them. The Air Protection 
League singles out the women who have dis- 
played outstanding heroism. Participating 
in kindergarten supervision is the German 
Giris’ Association. 

The Women’s Labor Service, the farmer- 
ettes, trained nurses, and the women who 
are assisting in feeding, in medical problems 
and housing are among the parts that wom- 
ankind in Germany is engaging in these 
strenuous war days. And women are taking 
their stand in the entertainment field to en- 
courage the morale of the troops. 

Behind bank counters, in post Offices, in 
railway stations, as collectors and drivers 
aboard busses and streetcars, as station mas- 
ters, in factories, doing electrical, mechanical, 
optical, and other tasks, and even in the 
heavy industries, wcmen are found. They 
are in the labor service camps; they are aid- 
ing peasant women whose huskands are at 
the front; they are caring for refugees. 

Feminine activities are centered in the 
Deutsches Frauenwerk, headed by Gertrude 
Scholtz-Klink, who is on the board of the 
German Red Cross and the women’s depart- 
ment in the German Labor Front, cooper- 
ating with the Bund Deutscher Madel—the 
girls’ branch of the Hitler Youth. So wom- 
ankind in the Third Reich in wartime under 
the aegis of national socialism. 

And what of Italy? Ugo V. d’Annunzio of 
the Italian Library of Information tells this 
writer: “Because in this present conflict 
Italy has mobilized only partially, it has not 
been necessary as yet to replace men with 
women on farms or otherwise; nor are 
women ambulance drivers used. Many 
women do canteen work. 

“We may say that the outstanding woman 
connected with the Red Cross, relief and 
welfare organization is the Italian Crown 
Princess,” says Mr. d’Annunzio. “She is de- 
voting all of her time to these organizations.” 


REQUIRED BY FASCISTS 


But today it is recalled that in 1931 the 
Fascist Party enacted a law directing that 
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women are to be mobilized “for productive 
work, for nursing and for defense against 
aerial attack,” if necessary in wartime. 

In the famous march of Mussolini to the 
royal palace in Rome October 28, 1922, women 
participated in the procession. In their 
branch of the Fascist Party, women have up- 
ward of 2,000,000 members, and in the Asso- 
ciations of the Families of the War Dead are 
gathered the wives, children, mothers, and 
relatives of these deceased. 

“In any national emergency the members 
of these associations do all in their power to 
serve their country; at other times they assist 
any of the members who are in need and the 
disabled men,” writes the authoress, Maria 
Castellani. 

And during the World War it is recalled 
that women of Italy enrolled by the thousands 
in the Red Cross, others aided the armed 
forces directly behind the lines, others toiled 
in the factories and on the farms and in offices. 

Hard-pressed Britain finds its womenfolk 
valiantly in the forefront of defense. Mus- 
tered for the big push are between 1,500,000 
and 2,000,000 women in workshops and fac- 
tories. In the uniforms of the King are the 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, the Women’s 
Auxiliary Territcrial Service, and the Wom- 
en’s Royal Naval Service. By their duties 
they release menfolk for more strenuous 
fighting work. 

In the auxiliary fire service women occupy 
a major position. As watchroom personnel, 
drivers, and messengers, they go about their 
tasks of keeping fires under control, second- 
ing the efforts of the men. Some 176,000 
women of Britain are engaged in the air-raid 
precautions organization for civil defense, 
flashing out the word when hostile aircraft 
are aloft and assisting the civilians in getting 
rapidly into the air-raid shelters. 

Aiding with the evacuation of civilians is 
the Women’s Voluntary Service, totaling 
some 700,000 volunteers who work without 
compensation. It cooperates in hospital ac- 
tivities, supplies bandages, furnishes night- 
shirts and sheets to hospitals in England, 
and gives surgical dressings. On their own 
sewing machines, the women of Britain are 
humming cut a defiant song of victory, the 
cloth being supplied by the Ministry of 
Health. 

NURSING RESERVE 


Civilian air-raid casualties are succored 
by the Nursing Reserve. First-aid trains 
stand ready to take civilian casualties out 
of the bombarded cities and these are 
manned by young women out of the fac- 
tories and the offices, who have been trained 
in this type of service. In the naval and 
military hospitals of Britain are some 60,000 
Red Cross nurses. And there are some 46,000 
women trained in driving ambulances. Blood 
donors are recruited, classified, and trans- 
ported to the doctors by women in the 
auxiliary services. 

Patrolling the historic River Thames, in a 
variety of motley craft, affording dressing 
stations and rapid transportation to casualty 
clearing centers are the port of London river 
emergency ambulance, in which women are 
holding a conspicuous part. Women are ac- 
tive, too, in catering and canteen duties in 
conjunction with civil defense. 

Out on the farms of Britain women are 
likewise industrious. The Women’s Land 
Army beckons young women to the fields to 
aid in winning the battle for fcod. Gardens 
around the delightful cottages of peacetime 
England are being tilled and in erstwhile 
unused plots vegetables are being grown, 
under the auspices of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes, which numbers 
330,000 upon its rolls. 

In the kitchens, on the switchboards, 
dressed in long capes of territorials, ferry- 
ing planes from manufacturers to service 
stations, in a thousand and one posts, con- 
spicuous and hidden, the women of Britain 
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are working beside their brothers for the vic- 
tory they feel sure will come to the “tight 
little isle,” their historic sireland. And, in 
the front-line trenches of this dreadful con- 
flict—in their very front yards—the women 
are keeping their chins up, hopeful that on 
the morrow, over the eastern horizon, will 
not come an engine of destruction—a Nazi 
war plane—but the benediction of a morning 
of peace. 





W. P. A. Deficiency Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, February 11, 1941 





Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
now under consideration, H. R. 3204, be- 
ing the Work Projects Administration 
deficiency bill, is just what its term im- 
plies—a deficiency measure. All over the 
country there are Work Projects Admin- 
istration projects under the course of con- 
struction that will be compelled to sus- 
pend operations unless this bill is passed. 
There are projects in my State and dis- 
trict, some of them connected with the 
national-defense program, that must be 
Suspended unless additional funds are 
provided by March 1, 1941, which is not 
So far away. 

There are many objectionable features 
to the Work Projects Administration but 
the consideration of this deficiency bill is 
not the time or place to discuss these ob- 
jections. The fact of the matter is that 
unless this deficiency bill is passed and 
that without delay, many projects al- 
ready under way, as I have just stated, 
will be held up. Sponsors who have al- 
ready put up their contribution will be 
penalized and thousands of needy people 
will be injured. In many instances, 
work on national defense program proj- 
ects will be retarded. 

Speaking of the national-defense pro- 
gram, I am constrained to say again what 
I have stated so often before, that I am 
very much concerned about the situation 
in my section and in the rural areas 
throughout the Nation. There are those 
who claim that the national-defense pro- 
gram will take the place of relief rolls and 
as national-defense work gets under way, 
other appropriations will be cut to the 
bone. 

In all of the rural areas and in the 
small cities and towns of this country 
where there are no great industrial 
plants to be expanded, unemployment will 
not be helped as a result of the expansion 
of the national-rearmament program. 
Our national administration is making 
every effort to break down contracts for 
rearmament into smaller subcontracts 
and farm these out to smaller shops and 
foundries, and so forth. The putting of 
this program of decentralization into ef- 
fect is not a simple matter and until this 


is done some provision must be made for 
these needy people now on relief. 

Regardless of whether the Work Proj- 
ects Administration is the best method of 
handling the problem of unemployment, 
the fact remains that it is the method 
voted by the Congress and adopted by 
the Government. For better or for 
worse, it is now a part of the national 
economy and it would be a cruel and in- 
human thing to tear this system down, 
either by deliberate action or by failure 
to make the necessary appropriation, 
until something better has been devised 
to take its place. 

I herewith submit a table showing the 
situation with regard to Work Projects 
Administration employment in the Sixth 
Congressional District of Louisiana. 
This table was furnished by the office of 
the State administrator of the Work 
Projects Administration of Louisiana. 

The table is as follows: 

Information on W. P. A. employment, State 
of Louisiana, Sixth Congressional District, 

as of Jan. 29, 1941 
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RESOLUTION OF THE NORTH DAKOTA 
STATE SENATE 





Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker and Members of the Seven- 
ty-seventh Congress, I ask leave to ex- 
tend in the ConcrEssIOonAL Recorp the 
text of a resolution adopted by the North 
Dakota State Senate of the twenty-sev- 
enth legislative assembly now in session, 
and I respectfully call the attention of 
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Members of Congress to what I believe to 
be an unfair and discriminatory ruling 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration against the farmers of my State. 

North Dakota for years has been the 
Nation’s largest producer of flax, and it 
has been one of our major cash crops, 
Now, and despite the fact that this coun- 
try is importing great quantities of flax 
from foreign lands, the A. A. A. has is- 
sued a ruling which will seriously inter- 
fere with the production of this crop, 
Heretofore, our farmers were allowed to 
seed sweet clover with flax as a nurse 
crop, but under this new A. A. A. ruling, 
they will not be allowed to do this and 
receive credits under the A. A. A. pro- 


am. 

In view of the fact that we are still 
importing millions of bushels of fiax—in 
1939 these imports totalcd more than 
13,000,000 bushels—and in view of the 
further fact that flax is a very vital crop 
in the defense program because of the 
increased need for linseed oil which is 
made from flax, it seems to me that the 
A. A. A. should be interested in increasing 
flax production instead of reducing it. 

I am of the opinion that this ruling is 
entirely out of line with the needs of the 
hour; that it inflicts upon the farmers of 
North Dakota an unnecessary hardship; 
and that it will further reduce the agri- 
cultural income of a State which is almost 
wholly dependent upon such income, 

When we consider the vast amounts of 
Federal funds that are being spent in 
industrial States for defense purposes, 
surely the farmers of North Dakota are 
entitled to more favorable consideration 
at the hands of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, and I urge your 
support to have this discriminatory rul- 
ing of the A. A. A. revoked. 

Herewith is the resolution adopted by 
the North Dakota State Senate: 


Senate Resolution A 


Whereas it has come to our attention that 
the A. A. A. county committeemen, repre- 
senting the 53 counties of the State of North 
Dakota, at their recent State convention in 
Fargo, went on record as being unanimously 
in favor of an amendment to the A. A. A. 
docket for North Dakota for 1941, providing 
that flax, when sown as a nurse crop for 
sweet clover, such acreage shall be classified 
as neutral, or non-soil depleting, as was the 
case in 1940; and 

Whereas it appears that there is a possi- 
bility that those charged with the adminis- 
tration of the A. A. A. in Washington may 
be reluctant to grant this change; and 

Whereas North Dakota has for years been 
a leading State in flax production, and many 
millions of dollars have come into our State 
thereby; and 

Whereas flax is one of the crops of which 
our Nation has never had a surplus; and 

Whereas under our present A. A. A. docket 
flax production in our State will tend to be 
reduced almost to a vanishing point, thus 
making us more a one-crop State than ever; 
and 

Whereas flax and linseed oil are important 
items in our preparation for national de- 
fense, and importations of flax from South 
America are already slowing up and later 
may be much further reduced due to the 
shortage of boats, as was the case in the 
World War: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this body is heartily in favor 
of and supports the action taken by the 
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A. A..A. county committeemen at their State 
convention; be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Washington are hereby urged 
and requested to use their influence with 
those charged with the administration of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to the end that 
this regulation, so inimical to the interests 
of North Dakota, may be amended; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Senate 
is hereby instructed to prepare, as soon as 
possible, copies of this resolution and for- 
ward same to each of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, to the Honorable 
R. M. Evans, Administrator, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, Washington, D. C., 
and to the Honorable N. E. Dodd, Director of 
the Western Division, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Oscar W. HAGEN, 
President of the Senate. 
W. J. Trout, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 
ARTICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
appearing in the Washington Post of 
February 4, 1941, entitled “The Real 
Issue”: 


[From the Washington Post of February 4, 
1941] 


THE REAL IsSUE—RESPONSIBILITY OF LEASE- 
LEND BILL 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


This column is about the lease-lend bill 
debate, now beginning in Congress. What is 
here written goes on two assumptions. 

One is that our people want Britain to have 
help from the United States—every help short 
of actual participation by us in the war. Our 
people want Britain to win this war. Our 
people feel that by Britain winning, America 
will be safer, our defense more secure. And 
our people prefer a world dominated by Brit- 
ain, detest the thought of a world dominated 
by Nazi. 

The other assumption is that our people 
should have complete understanding of what- 
ever is done by our Government with respect 
to the war. We are moving closer to the war. 


This is inevitable—indeed, the truer way to | 


put it would be to say that the war is com- 
ing closer and closer to us. In this condi- 
tion, this column goes upon the assumption 
that as we get closer to the war our succes- 
sive steps should be based on intelligence and 
understanding—not emotion. This column 
thinks that much of the unhappiness our 
people have suffered during 20 years past, and 
much of the world’s present distress, is a 
sickness of disillusionment. This disillusion- 
ment had one main cause—the fact that as 
we entered the Great War 24 years ago we 
proceeded by emotion rather than informed 
understanding. Had we been guided by in- 
telligent understanding we would have en 
tered the Great War with practicable objec- 








tives, not with the intangible and impossible 
objectives that were set up in our minds by 
relying on slogans and acting upon emotion. 

Turn now to the present question before 
Congress. For understanding what the 
lease-lend bill proposes to do, the change it 
would bring about—begin by considering the 
status that now exists. 

Britain is now buying war supplies from 
American manufacturers. This is done with 
the complete assent of our people and our 
Government. Our Government approves the 
process and facilitates it. Not only does our 
Government further the sale of supplies by 
our manufacturers to Britain, our Govern- 
ment itself sells or otherwise transfers to 
Britain supplies owned by our Army and 
Navy, such as the 50 destroyers. Our Gov- 
ernment helps Britain to procure in America 
every plane, ship, and other munitions that 
we can supply her with, subject only to 
keeping for ourselves as much as is indis- 
pensable for our own armed forces. To this 
end, our Government cooperates with the 
British Government, the British purchasing 
program is coordinated with our own arma- 
ment program. 

All this goes on already. To this process 
recently arose an impediment. The impedi- 
ment is lack of ready cash on the part of 
Britain—Britain is coming toward the end of 
her available financial resources. 

For lack of cash on Britain’s part, what is 
the remedy? The remedy is credit—a loan 
by our Government to the Government of 


Britain. (We would feel better if we made it 
a gift.) Credit is specifically what Britain 
asked for. Britain’s expressed wish for credit 


was the beginning of the whole present dis- 
cussion. 

Not only is a loan—or gift—by our Gov- 
ernment the direct answer to Britain’s need. 
It is the simplest way for us to meet that 
need. It would involve us in no responsi- 
bility beyond the act of making the loan. 
The loan would be a completed act. There- 
after, everything would go on as it now goes 
on. With the money procured by our loan 
to her, Britain would buy such supplies as 
she needs, make such use of them as she 
deems best. She could use them herself if 
she chooses. She might turn some over to 
Greece or to China, or send them elsewhere. 
Whatever she does with them would be wholly 
her responsibility. All the future control 
would be with Britain, all the*responsibility 
would be on Britain. There would be no 
continuing responsibility on us. 

That would be the effect if we made a 
simple direct loan to Britain. But, by the 
present proposal in Congress, we do not make 
a direct loan to Britain. We do something 
very different. 

By the lease-lend bill 
money to the President. With this money 
the President would buy war supplies. After 
the President buys the supplies, he will do 
with them as he sees fit—transfer them to 
Britain, or China, or Greece, or elsewhere in 
his discretion. The responsibility would be 
on him. It would be a continuing respon- 
sibility. Daily, so long as the war lasts, the 
President will make decisions—sending sup- 
plies to that nation or area of war he con- 
siders best for the winning of the war. 

The lease-lend bill is not a single step, as 
@ loan to Britain would be. The lease-lend 
bill is the beginning of a progression of steps. 
It puts upon the President a continuing re- 
sponsibility. It is a responsibility for the 
duration of the war. It is a partial respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the war. It will 
become a responsibility for winning the war. 

It may be the people of the United States 
are ready to take on this responsibility. 
Some of our people think we should. Possi- 
bly it is desirable we should, even imperative 
we should. But if we are to take this respon- 
sibility, at this time, our people should un- 
derstand that we are doing it. 


Congress grants 
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“History and Experience Prove That For- 
eign Influence Is One of the Most 
Dangerous Foes of Republican Govern- 
ment”—George Washington; “The 
First Object of My Heart Is My Own 
Country”—Thomas Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I pointed out in my speech un- 
der general debate some of the very 
serious objections to H. R. 1776. I urged 
the adoption of various amendments 
offered to this bill, I have been all along 
in favor «f giving necessary and reason- 
able aid to Great Britain on reasonable 
terms. 

Our forefathers left Europe to get 
away from their quarrels and wars over 
there. They had seen kings, emperors, 
queens, and princes bring on unnecessary 
wars and force the common people to 
finance and fight those wars, and there- 
fore, when they wrote and adopted our 
Constitution, they put the provision in 
there that Congress should have the sole 
power to declare war, to raise and sup- 
port armies, and provide and maintain 
a navy. They wanted this great power 
to remain in the hands of the representa- 
tives of the people. This bill overturns 
that purpose of the founders of the Con- 
stitution. 

I am unwilling for the Congress to ab- 
dicate its ccnstitutional powers to declare 
war, to raise and support armies, and pro- 
vide and maintain a navy, and turn these 
great powers over to the President, or to 
involve this Nation as an active belligerent 
in the European-Asiatic-African war, or 
to strip our own Navy, Army, and air 
forces of their ships, guns, tanks, planes, 
and other defense equipment and mate- 
rials, or for the sky to be the limit in 
providing credits and resources. I had 
hoped that the bill would be amended 
and strike out these highly controversial 
and objectionable features, but the bill as 
it was finally passed by the administra- 
tion in the House gives the President un- 
limited powers, with unlimited resources, 
including the power to make commit- 
ments and involvements on the part of 
this Nation and countless billions of 
dollars; and gives him the power to turn 
over any part of our Navy or the guns, 
tanks, planes, munitions, and other 
equipment of our Army and air forces to 
any nation or nations; and to go forth 
and form alliances and engage in unde- 
clared wars for or against any nation or 
nations on the face of the earth. 

It is generally conceded this bill gives 
the President more power than was ever 
given to any American President by any 
American Congress even in wartimes. 
The President can turn over all of these 
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weapons and equipment of defense, cash, 
and credits on such terms or conditions 
as he may desire. If the President car- 
ries out these powers, I do not see how 
we can keep from being involved in that 
war; and if we are, we will likely find it to 
be the longest, costliest, and bloodiest 
war in which this Nation has ever en- 
gaged. It will in the end mean complete 
bankruptcy for our own country and the 
loss of our own liberties. 

We all agree that Mr. Roosevelt has 
shown himself to be the most ambitious 
man for power that has ever occupied the 
White House. I would be unwilling to 
vote any such power to any man. It has 
been often said that it is more power than 
any good man would want and more than 
any bad man should have. The Ameri- 
can people during all of last year, and 
now, insist that Congress remain in ses- 
sion and help keep us out of war. If we 
grant all of these powers to the President, 
Congress may as well quit and go home 
so far as keeping out of war is concerned. 
The amendments that would have lim- 
ited these powers of the President, pro- 
tected our own national defense, lim- 
ited the amount paid by the American 
taxpayers, and kept us out of war were 
defeated by the administration. The 
amendments that were adopted will not 
afford this protection. 

WASHINGTON—JEFFERSON—LINCOLN 


These three great Americans were pas- 
sionately devoted to their country and 
the preservation of our own freedom and 
liberties. They knew the dangers of 
these foreign alliances and commitments. 
They knew their history. They knew that 
there was no end to the wars of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and that we could not 
settle their centuries-old quarrels; and, 
therefore, they counseled against these 
foreign entanglements and foreign alli- 
ances until finally it was crystalized in 
what is known as the Monroe Doctrine— 
friendship for all nations and entangling 
alliances with none of them. 

Washington, in his Farewell Address to 
the American people, said: 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow 
citizens), the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake; since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one 
of the most baneful foes of republican gov- 
ernment. 


Those of us who want to take care of 
America first are called isolationists. 
That great American, Thomas Jefferson, 
had something to say on this subject: 

And I am not for linking ourselves by new 
treaties with the quarrels of Europe; entering 
that field of slaughter to preserve their bal- 
ance * * *, The first object of my heart 
is my own country. 





Jefferson also said: 


For us to attempt to reform all Europe and 
bring them back to principles of morality, and 
a respect for equal rights of nations, would 
show us to be only maniacs of another 
character. 


Another American, who had traveled 
extensively and made a careful study of 
conditions in Europe, had this to say: 

Europe’s fighting never ceases. Their quar- 
rels are never settled, and for us to become 
entangled on one side, to pay their bills and 
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fight their battles, endows the words of 
Thomas Jefferson with importance never be- 
fore appreciated. 


The immortal Lincoln said that if this 
Nation ever falls it would be by reason of 
the sins of commission and omission of 
the American people. No great nation 
was ever destroyed by forces without. It 
always first breaks down from within. 
Great Britain bases her hope to go into 
central Europe and win a total victory 
over Germany when and if the German 
people themselves break down inside. 
This great Nation will never be over- 
thrown by attacks from without. The 
death blow, if it ever comes, will be given 
by those within the United States. 


NOT OUR WAR 


Some groups in this country, in order 
to serve their own selfish interests or give 
vent to their emotional partiality, tell us 
that this is our war. It is not cur war. 
We were not consulted. Our American 
Ambassadors warned Great Britain, 
France, and Poland that the United 
States would not come to their aid if they 
got into this war. Ambassador Bullitt, in 
testifying for this bill, admitted that this 
war grew out of the Treaty of Versailles 
and selfishness of Eritain, France, and 
some other countries in the other World 
War. They got into that war without 
consulting us, and they ignored our Pres- 
ident and other American peace commis- 
sioners in writing that treaty. The 
United States Senate would not ratify 
the treaty. We were led into the war on 
the idea that we were fighting for the 
democracy and freedom of all people, but 
when the war was over we found out that, 
through secret agreements made by the 
Allies, they were fighting as they have 
been through all the centuries—for terri- 
tory, markets, trade routes, and power. 
We got started over in Europe in 1917, 
and if we do not stop meddling, our coun- 
try will never get out of their wars and 
quarrels. They will always be able to cre- 
ate a sympathy case over there and claim 
they are fighting our battles and fighting 
for democracy and freedom. 

Europe and Asia have always handled 
their dictators, whether it was Xerxes, 
Darius the Great, Cyrus the Great, Alex- 
ander the Great, Julius Caesar, Charle- 
magne, Attila the Hun, Napoleon, Bis- 
marck, or the Kaiser, and they will con- 
tinue to overthrow their own dictators. 
Even though we do not become an active 
belligerent, I do not believe that Hitler 
can take possession of Great Britain and 
overthrow the British Empire. On the 
other hand, I do not see how Great Brit- 
ain and the United States could go into 
the middle of Europe and win a total vic- 
tory over Germany. It would require 
countless billions of treasure, our Navy, 
thousands and thousands of planes, and 
millions of American boys unless Ger- 
many cracks from within. There is no 
sign of her cracking within. 

The war situation in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa is very different in 1941 from what 
it was in 1917. In 1917 the nations on the 
Pacific, Japan and China, were on our 
side. In the Mediterranean we had as 
allies Greece, Rumania, and Italy. On 
the Atlantic we had Portugal, France, 
and Belgium. In the North Sea and the 





Baltic we had Russia on our side, and 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were 
friendly. There were in all 23 nations 
lined up on our side. Now there is no 
nation on the Pacific, the Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean, the North Sea, nor the 
Baltic Sea that can or will help Great 
Britain. It is not a very pleasant pic- 
ture to contemplate. 

Judge Hatton Sumners, of Texas, who 
was here when the other World War was 
declared and voted for it said at the 
close of a debate the other day: 

I have never seen as black a cloud hanging 
across the horizon since I have been here 
than is hanging there today. Do not make 
any mistake; we are starting into deep water, 
and it may get much deeper and bloody be- 
fore we get through. The future doesn’t 
look good for our country. 


That is the way I feel about this whole 
matter. To my way of thinking, the 
measure before Congress presents the 
most fateful issue that has confronted 
this country since its very beginning. 
I cannot help but feel that if we get into 
this war it will mean almost utter ruin 
of our own country. 

The House on yesterday—but not 
with my vote—jumped the debt limit of 
this Nation to sixty-five billions. If we 
get into this war, before we are through 
with the course that is marked out in 
this bill it will jump billions again and 
again. 

None of the powers granted or the bil- 
lions authorized in the bill before us are 
to be used to add a single ship, gun, tank, 
plane, or other defense article or equip- 
ment to our own Army, Navy, and air 
forces. Let us not forget all the powers 
and billions provided for in this bill are to 
be used to furnish ships, guns, tanks, 
planes, credits, and supplies to any nation 
or nations that the President may desire 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, or to any na- 
tion on the face of the earth except our 
own country. 

I have voted billions and I am willing 
to vote more billions if necessary to pro- 
vide this Nation with such a powerful 
two-ccean ficet, thousands and thou- 
sands of airplanes, tanks, guns, and other 
equipment as will enable us to defend 
curselves successfully against any na- 
tion or nations that may attack us. 
Let us not in this moment of hysteria 
and emotion strip our own country of 
its defenses, bankrupt our own Nation 
and people, and involve ourselves in this 
long, costly, and bloody war. 

The President can use all the powers 
given to him in this bill with what we 
have already provided in the way of 
equipment for our Army and Navy and 
air forces and the billions we have al- 
ready appropriated for national defense 
and turn them over to these foreign 
governments. We have observed that all 
the sacrifice of treasure and blood that 
our Nation gave in the last World War— 
the war to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy and the war to end all wars— 
the countries and political structures 
that we set up over there have fallen like 
a house of cards. 

DOES IT MEAN PEACE OR WAR? 


We are told by the proponents of this 
bill that this is a measure to keep us out 





of war, to keep America out of war over in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and to keep the 
war out of America. 

It is a pipe dream to talk about Hitler 
and Mussolini projecting an expedition 
against the United States or the Western 
Hemisphere. The President admitted in 
a recent speech to the Congress that no 
one now believes that Germany and Italy 
could invade the United States or the 
Western Hemisphere unless they secured 
naval or air bases here in the Western 
Hemisphere. They are not going to get 
any such bases unless in our zeal to take 
care of the British Empire we strip our 
own country of our own defenses. We 
have admittedly the best navy in the 
world. 

The President is surrounded by inter- 
ventionists. He put Secretary Stimson 
and Secretary Knox in his Cabinet be- 
cause they are in accord with him on his 
foreign policy. Secretary Stimson made 
one or more speeches just before he went 
into the President’s Cabinet last summer 
openly advocating immediate entry into 
that war with ships, guns, and men. Mr. 
Willkie has always been and is now an 
interventionist. 

The repeal of the Neutrality Act in 
November 1939 was for the purpose of 
taking a hand in that war, and the pas- 
sage of the Conscription Act was to raise 
an army of millions, looking to the time 
when we would likely become involved in 
that war. Recently the War Department 
entered into a contract for 4,500,000 casu- 
alty tags to identify the dead and wound- 
ed making up our Army and Navy and 
air force; and what did they mean by 
ordering such a tremendous number of 
coffins for the Army, Navy, and air force? 

If the President exercises the power 
given to him in this bill he would become 
the economic dictator of the world, dis- 
tributing ships, guns, planes, tanks, and 
other war equipment, and extending 
credits to any nation throughout the 
earth, and we will proceed to sit in on the 
war councils of these warring nations, 
and I cannot see how this country can 
Stay out of war. It looks to me as if the 
administration is leading us down the 
road to actual war. The President has 
threatened the leaders of many countries 
when he had little more than an umbrella 
in his hand. If this bill passes he will 
have ships, guns, and men, with all the 
power necessary to strike. 

What is the rush about this bill unless 
we are getting into the war? Great Brit- 
ain has not yet exhausted her dollar 
credits in this country, and will not ex- 
haust them for several months to come, 
according to their own statements, and 
she owns and controls billions of dollars 
in this country of bonds and securities, 
and other liquid and liquable assets. 

I know it is urged that the President 
will not turn over to any foreign nation 
any of our ships, guns, planes, tanks, or 
other defense materials, and will not send 
our Navy or other ships into the war 
zone, and is not going to get us into war 
or send our boys into war; but every 
amendment offered to the bill to give 
assurance to the American people that 
the administration means what it says 
was defeated by the administration. 
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AMENDMENTS DEFEATED 


An amendment was offered to prohibit 
the use of the Navy to convoy merchant 
ships into the war zone. It was defeated. 

An amendment was offered to prohibit 
the President from disposing of any of 
our ships, boats, guns, tanks, planes, or 
other defense equipment which he would 
have a right to do under the provisions 
of this bill. It was defeated by the ad- 
ministration. The fact remains that the 
President, in violation of an act of Con- 
gress, did turn over 50 destroyers to the 
British Government last year and en- 
tered into a contract to dispose of 20 of 
our latest-type submarines, but when it 
was pointed out that this was a violation 
of law the President had to back up. 
Neither Congress nor the American peo- 
ple knew anything about these transac- 
tions until they had actually happened. 
The President turned over to Great 
Britain 75,000 machine guns, hundreds 
of thousands of rifles, and shiploads of 
shells and other explosives. Congress 
and the American people did not find 
that out until about 2 months after it 
was done. 

The present law provides that before 
the President can dispose of any of the 
Navy or the equipment of our Army or 
Navy he must have a certificate from the 
Secretary of the Navy or the Secretary of 
War, as the case may be, stating that 
such materials are surplus and not neces- 
sary for our own defense. H. R. 1776 
repeals that law. An amendment was 
offered to require a certificate from the 
Secretary of the Navy or the Secretary 
of War before the President could give 
away any of our defense materials under 
this act, but it was defeated. 

Some of the expert Army and Naval 
aviators say that we do not have a single 
up-to-date combat plane that could 
match the planes of England and Ger- 
many. We are sending to England 
nearly all the new planes we make. An 
amendment was offered providing that 
not more than one-third of our new 
planes should be turned over to other 
nations and we should keep two-thirds. 
That amendment was defeated. An- 
other amendment was offered that the 
President could not turn over to any for- 
eign government more than 50 percent 
of our new planes, and that was de- 
feated. 

We sent a lot of our planes to France, 
but they fell into the hands of Germany. 
If we strip our own Nation of our own 
defenses, what would happen to us if 
Britain should go down? 

It appears now in a few days the war 
will spread. We may soon expect t> see 
Rumania and Bulgaria joining the Axis 
Powers, and this may involve Turkey. 
Russia may be found on the side of Ger- 
many. No one can foresee how far this 
holocaust of war may extend in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and no one can foresee 
what it would cost this country in blood 
and treasure if we become involved. 

Recently the administration gave Rus- 
sia a certificate of good character which 
will enable her to buy planes, tanks, and 
other war equipment here. This bill 
would enable the President to transfer 
a@ part of our equipment and extend 
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credit to Russia. An amendment was 
offered to exclude Russia from the bene- 
fits of this legislation. The administra- 
tion, by an almost strictly party vote, de- 
feated that amendment. 

We have been told over and over that 
they are not going to use American boys 
in that war. They made the same claim 
in 1916 when they were insisting upon 
us furnishing them materials and money, 
but the boys followed the money and the 
ships. They do not say they are not going 
to ask us for the use of all or part of 
our Navy and merchant ships. Of course, 
some of these will be sunk, and then 
they will be demanding men. But in 
order to test the good faith of the admin- 
istration, several amendments were of- 
fered which prohibited the sending of 
American boys to fight outside of the 
Western Hemisphere. That meant to 
prohibit them from being sent to Europe, 
Asia, and Africa; but the administration 
forces beat down all of these amend- 
ments. 

It is a far cry between what Mr. Willkie 
and Mr. Roosevelt are saying and doing 
now and what they were saying and 
doing before the November election. 
They then talked peace. Since the elec- 
tion they have talked nothing but war. 

Amendments were offered to limit the 
amount of cash and credits and com- 
mitments that the President could make 
to these foreign nations. Each and all 
of these amendments were defeated, ex- 
cept an amendment was adopted to 
limit the transfer to foreign countries 
of our ships, guns, planes, tanks, and 
other equipment that are now in exist- 
ence or being produced under former 
appropriations of this Congress to $1,300,- 
000,000. But who is going to say what 
an article is worth that is transferred 
to these foreign governments? It will be 
the President. If he wants to sell air- 
planes at $1,000 apiece, tanks at $100 
apiece, or ships at $1,000,000 apiece, or 
he can give them away—I see nothing in 
the bill to keep him from doing it—so 
that when he adds it up the amounts 
will be less than $1,300,000,000. How- 
ever, this amendment has nothing to do 
with the billions in cash and credits that 
the President can extend or give to for- 
eign nations. 

GREAT BRITAIN HAS NOT EXHAUSTED HER 

FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

Some lord came over from Great 
Britain and saw Mr. Morgenthau, Secre- 
tary of our Treasury, and told him that 
Great Britain would soon be out of dol- 
lar credits. In other words she would be 
out of cash before the end of this year. 
That does not mean that she is out of 
financial resources or credits. The Fed- 
eral Reserve bank keeps a tab on all in- 
vestments in this country and issued a 
statement 2 or 3 weeks ago that Britain 
had $8,000,000,000 worth of securities in 
this country. Of course she could sell 
these securities or put them up as col- 
lateral and get all the money that she 
wants or needs to make all the purchases 
that we could let her have in this country 
for the next 2 or 3 years. 

I favor loaning Great Britain such 
necessary funds as she may need but I 
think she ought to put up collateral if she 
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can do so. We increased the taxes on 
the people of this Nation more than 
$2,000,000,000 annually and yet our Gov- 
ernment will have to go out and borrow 
ten billions for our own use and what- 
ever money we give to Great Britain and 
other countries. Canada is a part of the 
British Empire. Great Britain owns 
$2,000,000,000 of securities in Canada. 
Canada has passed no lend-lease-give- 
away bill to protect herself and the 
mother country. Great Britain is selling 
her securities in Canada and paying 
Canada for the ships, guns, planes, and 
other war supplies that she is getting in 
Canada, but our big-hearted administra- 
tion rushes in and tells the world that 
the sky is the limit as to what we will 
take from our taxpayers and give to 
Great Britain and other countries to sup- 
port a war that is not our war. 

One of the great additions that we 
could make to our national defense would 
be to secure the islands owned by Great 
Britain here in the Western Hemisphere. 
If our Government owned these islands 
along the Atlantic coast and in the Carib- 
bean, and we would establish naval and 
air bases on these islands, it certainly 
would make the Western Hemisphere im- 
pregnable from attack. My contention is 
that we have no business in any war un- 
less this Nation is attacked. The plat- 
forms of both parties last year and their 
candidates and every Member of the 
House and Senate pledged the American 
peop‘e that we would not take them into 
any foreign war unless and until we were 
attacked. 

An amendment was offered to this bill 
which provided that this Nation would 
pay Great Britain $16,000,000,000 for 
these islands but deduct from that sum 
the $6,000,000,000 that Great Britain owes 
this Government for money and interests 
advanced to her in the last World War, 
ljeaving a balance of ten billions and 
make this ten billion available to Great 
Britain to purchase any war supplies or 
materials that she might need, but the 
administration defeated this amendment. 
Although Great Britain owns one-fourth 
of the earth’s surface and has without 
these islands nearly 1,000,000 square 
miles more territory in North America 
than the United States. But the Presi- 
dent said that we must take the silly 
dollar sign off of our help to these other 
countries. The dollar sign does not look 
so silly whenever the tax collector comies 
around and hard-pressed taxpayers have 
to borrow the money to pay their taxes 
to meet the billions being expended by 
this Government, and the tax collector 
will come around for the next hundred 
years to collect from our children and 
our children’s children on this enormous 
national debt with its interest. Canada 
refrains from putting through a lend- 
lease bill for the mother country, but we 
fall over ourselves to rush one through 
here. 


I refuse to vote for a bill that the sky | 


is the limit as to the power of the Presi- 
dent and the billions that must be met 
by the American people. Not a word is 
written into this bill in the interest of the 
American people or to protect American 
boys from going to fight in foreign lands 


and on foreign seas. The British Parlia- 
ment could not have passed a bill more 
in the interests of Great Britain than the 
bill that we had before us. 

This bill has now gone to the Senate 
for consideration. Let us indulge the 
hope that such amendments may be 
adopted as will limit the powers of the 
President; will set forth the names of 
the countries that are to be the objects 
of our bounty; will put a ceiling on the 
character and extent of the aid we are 
to give; will keep our President from in- 
volving us in the European-Asiatic-Afri- 
can war; will keep our boys from fighting 
in Europe, Asia, or Africa; and will pre- 
vent the stripping of our own country of 
its naval, war, and air-force defenses. 

Neither Great Britain nor her fleet has 
ever come to the defense of this country, 
and neither has she or any other nation 
bankrupted itself for this country. It 
seems to me that our first concern should 
be to preserve, protect, and defend the 
United States, the American people, and 
their liberties. 





They Pulled Themselves Up By Their 
Bootstraps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 11, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day and age, when we hear so much 
about the necessity for Government aid; 
when we are being advised from hour to 
hour that we are a poor, weak, unfit peo- 
ple who will perish unless the Federal 
Government wet nurses us from the day 
we are born until the time when the 
gravediggers tramp the dirt in over our 
casket, it certainly is encouraging to all 
who believe that the spirit of the Revolu- 
tionary fathers still lives to contemplate 
the things which have been accomplished 
by the farmers of Heath, Fillmore, Overi- 
sel, and a few other townships in Allegan 
County, in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan. 

Farming has been bad, farmers have 
suffered. They have lost farms, have 
been forced by this administration to 
compete with products from Canada, 
from South America. 

Some Allegan County farmers, how- 
ever, did not lose hope. They could not 
be beaten down by being told that they 
were helpless, having neither industry, 
spirit, or determination. They started a 
new enterprise, they developed a new 
business, and all by their own exertions 
and their own ability, without aid from 
county, State, or Nation. 

Recently the manager of the Hamil- 
ton Farm Bureau, Andrew G. Lohman, 
had something to say. On February 5, 
1941, at a week-end session of the Michi- 
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gan farmers meeting at the State college 
at Lansing, Mich., among other things, he 


Development of improved marketing pro- 

free from trade restraint, labor- 

union interference, and racketeering—are 

problems which farmers must solve, Farm- 

ers must organize and cooperate to gain con- 
sideration from other organized groups. 

Misrepresentation and unethical practices 
of handlers of eggs have destroyed consumer 
confidence in the quality of the product they 
buy. 

One of the newer developments in the co- 
operative marketing of Michigan’s agricul- 
tural products was the adoption of a system 
of grading eggs under Federal-State grades. 
Marketing under this system is optional. 

The Federal-State grading program offers 
an incentive to groups of producers for the 
production of quality merchandise. Under 
this system the grading and packing of the 
eggs is under the supervision of a disin- 
terested Federal-State inspector to insure 
compliance with the standards set up under 
the program. Rigid compliance of grades 
meeting standards is important. 

Egg marketing under the Federal-State 
program is now developing rapidly in this 
State. I believe it has already proved that 
it is here to stay. It does not permit job- 
bers, wholesalers, or retailers to substitute 
inferior products under their pack, thus de- 
stroying the reputation of and demand for 
their pack. 

We will have consumers’ acceptance and 
demand when we give them satisfaction. At 
Hamilton we have handled our eggs under 
Federal-State grades for about 3 years and 
I am sure that it has raised our price level 
several cents per dozen. We have developed 
one of the outstanding packs of eggs in this 
country and are recognized as such by the 
industry. 

Our producers receive a substantial pre- 
mium for their eggs. Prior to going on this 
program, we could not afford to sell our eggs 
in Detroit and were forced to ship to New 
York City. The situation now is that De- 
troit will pay such prices that we no longer 
ship to New York. 

One of the problems in the marketing of 
quality products is the policies and practices 
of wholesalers and retailers of taking much 
wider margins of profit on quality products 
than on products of inferior quality. In 
some cases, they use the wide margins on 
quality merchandise to absorb the losses on 
low-grade products, This practice is unfair 
to the producer of quality products. 

Operations in restraint of trade in mar- 
keting agricultural products are robbing the 
farmer of his rightful income. Interference 
from labor unions, racketeering in terminal 
markets, monopolistic practices of organized 
groups, trade barriers, and short selling of 
agricultural products on future markets, 
where such practices exist, are some of the 
major problems which confront farmers. 

Why does organized labor insist that any 
handler of our eggs in Chicago rehandle and 
recandle our eggs, which were candled, graded, 
and inspected the previous day by Federal- 
State licensed employees? Anyone wishing 
to handle eggs under this prcgram should be 
protected from interference of organized 
groups. The Government should protect this 
program the same as it does the United States 
mail. 

Less than a year ago one of the large han- 
dlers of eggs in Chicago was in my office con- 
demning labor unions and claiming that they 
were running his business. I told him that 
any distributor who made use of labor 
racketeers for the purpose of controlling his 
competitors could expect that later these 
racketeers would control him. I have had 
many conferences with labor leaders during 
the past year. Most of them agreed that they 
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would welcome assistance in removing the 
racketeers from their ranks and have asked 
us to do everything possible to help them 
“clean their house.” 

Recently a labor union solicitor was in my 
office asking us to donate to their advertising 
campaign; that labor, industry, and the 
farmer were standing united behind the na- 
tional-defense program. 

I asked him what he meant by labor unions 
standing behind the defense program and at 
the same time calling strikes in our defense 
industries. Also, how could he justify their 
union for not allowing any person to work 
at Fort Custer unless he had joined the union 
and was paid from $1 to $2 per hour and 
expect our boys to be in the Army for $1 or 
less per day. 

One of the big problems for the leaders of 
cooperative marketing today is to develop a 
condition whereby the farmer will be on a 
parity with industry and labor. We believe 
that industry, properly managed, is entitled 
to a fair return. We want to see the working 
man earn more money. Then he would make 
a better customer for our products. Indus- 
trial earnings should come from large-scale 
efficient production and small profits per unit. 
Labor’s increased income should come from 
steadier employment and greater output 
rather than from higher hourly wages for 
fewer hours of work. For economic preserva- 
tion, farmers may be forced to consider man- 
ufacturing some of their own necessities of 
life. Monopolistic practices, restraint of 
trade, creation of shortages, and wars do not 
create prosperity. 





The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 11, 1941 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my desire to present some of the reasons 
which are pertinent at this time as to 
why House Resolution 90 should be 
adopted. This resolution applies to the 
continuance of the Dies committee. It 
is my considered judgment that this 
resolution should be adopted without a 
dissenting vote. Let us examine some of 
the reasons which are outstanding and 
which should be carefully considered be- 
fore casting our vote on this resolution. 
This is very important legislation at this 
very critical period in our country’s 
history. 

The Dies committee has been function- 
ing for a period of approximately 3 years. 
During that period of time it has per- 
formed a signal service for our country. 
This committee has uncovered and un- 
earthed many subversive groups within 
our borders, and it has driven many of 
them into inactivity, and some of them 
have disbanded and have ceased to op- 
erate. This result has been attained be- 
cause of the vigorous activity of this 
committee. 

We are not unmindful of the tragic 
happenings throughout Europe during 
the recent months. The great develop- 





ment among those subversive groups was 
directly responsible for the downfall of 
Norway, Belgium, Holland, Poland, and 


France. By their sinister and secretive | 


manipulations they developed an ideology 
which was disastrous to the people; 
their morale was destroyed and their pa- 
triotism was demoralized. They were 
made to believe that the theories ex- 
pounded by the Nazis, the Fascists, and 
the Communists were those which would 
produce the abundant life, and without 
which their nation could not survive. 
The hopes and the anticipations of the 
people respecting a democratic form of 
government were dimmed and progress 
was made to appear wholly impossible 
under their government. They urged 
those people to abandon their way of 
life and adopt a new and a novel plan—a 
totalitarian state—as the single charted 
course to happiness and contentment. 

Mr. Speaker, the result was disaster— 
those European nations capitulated. 
The form of government which the peo- 
ple knew, and which they had learned 
to love, was overthrown and destroyed. 
And the most natural question then pre- 
sents itself, When will their form of 
government be restored to them? As 
long as the military power is able to re- 
sist the common people, the dictator will 
reign supreme. 

What has the Dies committee revealed 
to the people of this Nation, respecting 
the subversive groups within our own 
borders? The fact that the bund, the 
Nazis, the Fascists, the Communists, and 
the so-called “fifth column” have organ- 
ized and have distributed venomous lit- 
erature among the people against our 
form of government, that they have 
counseled others to join them in their 
mad rush to injure and destroy by force 


| or violence our form of government and 


our way of life, all of which has been 
revealed by this committee, is the very 
highest recommendation for its continu- 
ance. The further fact that many of 
the subversive groups, within our own 
boundaries, have been driven to cover 
and to disorganization because of this 
very great activity of the Dies commit- 
tee, is a positive cause for every thorough 
American to fully support this pending 
resolution for the continuance of this 
committee. 

We have not forgotten, I am certain, 
that these subversive groups have gained 
admittance into many of our highly im- 
portant departments of Government, and 
many of them are now holding high and 
responsible positions of trust. They have 
been admitted into our Army and Navy; 
they are within the gates of our in- 
dustries in which materials, supplies, and 
equipment are now in course of develop- 
ment for our national defense. They are 
developing each day in our country. 
They seek, in the end, to overthrow our 
form of government. They would seek 
to establish a dictator here. 

When we turn the pages of history and 
recall the government established in Mos- 
cow, by this same group, and those who 
are here are dominated by the will and 
spirit from Moscow, we realize the iron 
hand of domination that has exerted its 
force and power in that “no man’s 
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land”; the church, the school, the free- 
dom of speech, and the freedom of the 
press have all disappeared; the will of 
the master controls, while the people be- 
come serfs and pawns. 

This must not be in the United States 
of America. This is America—and we 
are Americans. Let us cast a unanimous 
vote, today, approving the praiseworthy 
steps the Dies committee has taken, and 
let us pass this resolution with thunder- 
ous acclaim and send this committee on 
its way to greater accomplishments in 
the future, 





The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 11, 1941 


LETTERS TO DIRECTOR OF SELECTIVE 
SERVICE SYSTEM AND REPLY THERETO 





Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a universal demand that the 
Dies committee be continued. There is 
a general feeling that the Dies committee 
has made a very valuable contribution to 
the welfare of this Nation in its investiga- 
tion of un-American activities. 

What I cannot understand is the atti- 
tude of some of the people of this coun- 
try. Even some leading educators seem 
to be unaware of the un-American activi- 
ties taking place in this country. 

The following letters to and from the 
acting president of the University of Wis- 
consin and Director of the Selective Serv- 
ice are indicative of some of the opposi- 
tion: 

JANUARY 9, 1941. 
Mr. C. A. DYKSTRA, 
Director, Selective Service System, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DyxKstTra: Last year when the 
question of appropriating funds for the Dies 
committee was before the House, Ii received 
a circular letter asking me not to vote for 
funds for the continuance of the committee. 

As I remember, your name was among the 
prominent educators who signed the circular 
letter. 

As you know, there is a similar resolution 
coming up in the House soon with additional 
appropriations requested, and I would like 
to have your opinion as to whether or not 
you think these funds should be appropri- 
ated for the continuance of the Dies com- 
mittee. 

Yours very truly, 
Rew F. Murray, 
Member of Congress. 


JANUARY 28, 1941. 
Mr. C. A. DYKSTRA, 
Director, Selective Service System, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Dykstra: Under date of January 
9, I wrote you a letter to which I do not 
appear to have received a reply, according to 
my records, 
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I am, therefore, enclosing a copy of the let- 
ter in question and shall appreciate hearing 
from you. 

With every good wish to you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rew F. Murray, 
Member of Congress. 


—— 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1941, 
Hon. Rei F. Murray, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Murray: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of your letter of January 9. I 
seem somehow to have missed it, but I am 
glad even at this late moment to reply to you. 

My recollection is that early last year I re- 
ceived a letter from an organization of which 
Prof. Franz Boas was chairman, asking wheth- 
er I would join a committee to appear before 
the House on the question of further appro- 
priations to the Dies committee. I indicated 
that I did not join committees but I wrote 
him a letter giving him my general impres- 
sion of the current program of the Dies com- 
mittee. I gave this letter then to the papers 
so that there would be no misunderstand- 
ing of my position. Briefly, it was that I be- 
lieved the committee had done all it reason- 
ably could do; that it might come to be some- 
thing more than a pure investigation com- 
mittee, and that therefore I felt that matters 
were now in such shape that they might be 
left to the Department of Justice and the 
P. G.I. 

Particularly, I was anxious that we should 
not have an emotional movement get under 
way which would result in the organization 
of vigilantes and all that sort of thing. 

It would seem to me that there are many 
others more competent to pass just now on 
whether more money should be voted to that 
committee. I should prefer, for instance, to 
get reaction of the Department of Justice in 
connection with further appropriations for 
the period ahead. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
C. A. DYKSTRA. 





The Lease-Lend Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 11, 1941 


ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence, from the Washington 
Star of yesterday: 

[From the Washington Star of February 10, 
1941] 
Av BILL Vote Seen S1Gn oF DISTRUST—MINOR- 
ITy HELD FEARING MISUSE OF POWERS 
(By David Lawrence) 

There is scant comfort for Adolf Hitler in 
the passage by the House of the lease-lend 
bill. For even the 165 votes cast against the 
bill were votes to aid Britain and on that 
issue alone scarcely a handful of opposition 
votes would have been polled. 





But there is scant comfort also for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the fact that on a measure 
of such transcendent importance to the Na- 
tion in a critical hour of world history, dis- 
trust of the Chief Executive should be so 
deep-seated as to be formally recorded by a 
substantial number of votes in the House of 
Representatives. 

The Republican leadership and rank and 
file did a courageous thing in fighting the 
lease-lend bill. Politically dangerous—be- 
cause events may prove the Republicans as 
wrong as they were in fighting the arms-em- 
bargo repeal—the minority party has held to 
the American tradition that there must be a 
check against arbitrary power, actual or po- 
tential, on the part of the Executive. 

The lease-lend bill is a tremendously im- 
portant measure. Everybody here knows it 
can mean war involvement if necessary to our 
defense or it can mean abstention from war 
and a British victory or it can-mean utter 
misuse of power by the President’s little group 
of radicals and a transformation of the whole 
economic system into a form of state capi- 
talism with some of the features of com- 
munism and fascism mixed therein. 

PRESIDENT MAY NEED POWER 

On the possibility that any moment the 
President may need all the power in the 
lease-lend bill, and even more, to ward off an 
attack on American interests, and that there 
would not be time to consult Congress, there 
is little dispute. Such a contingency is en- 
visaged. But there are Republicans who 
would be willing to take a chance on that 
because they feel a greater danger faces Amer- 
ica—a continued misuse of power by execu- 
tive agencies and boards and commissions, 
which, coupled with the vague powers of the 
lease-lend bill, can create more discord, more 
economic disintegration, and more interrup- 
tions to production for defense than all the 
agencies of Berlin and Moscow combined. 

If the Republicans are blind to the realism 
of the world situation, it may be said that 
the President is blind to the misuse of power 
going on all around him and the manner in 
which his own Cabinet officers and other ap- 
pointees are deliberately sabotaging national 
unity. 

The insidious influence of the Soviet theory 
of production control by workers’ commit- 
tees is already advanced boldly and gets con- 
siderable publicity. The whole labor policy 
of defense is in the hands of a man who is 
on the pay roll of a major labor union. The 
War Department, including the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, has already succumbed to labor 
intrigue by allowing political specifications to 
be inserted in contracts that have nothing to 
do with the quality of the goods bought or 
the prices. In such an atmosphere the cries 
of dictatorship are not as hollow as they seem, 
and that’s why the Republican Party, feeling 
itself to be the only single force left to defend 
free government from insidious attacks from 
within, registers its protest even at the cost 
of being accused of “appeasement” or of being 
pro-Hitler. 

ADMINISTRATION DISTRUSTED 


The Republican minority has made its pro- 
test and now leaves to the Senate and to an 
alert and vigilant press the task of bringing 
about further correctives. But all the safe- 
guarding amendments that the Senate may 
think up and pass will not remove the dis- 
trust of the administration which is being 
engendered every day by arbitrary-minded 
officials whose faults are either glossed over 
by the President because he doesn’t like to 
hurt the feelings of his appointees or because 
he is ignorant of what is going on in his own 
entourage. 

The cause of Britain and democracy are 
dear to millions who want to see Hitlerism 
crushed and totalitarianism beaten. But the 
fear may well be entertained that a house 
divided against itself may not see victory un- 
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less somewhere, somehow, the cause of na- 
tional unity is served by a new attitude of 
discernment in the White House toward the 
really serious menace which is reflected in 
the Republican vote in Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt presumably has no further 
political ambition. He rightfully has the am- 
bition to be recorded as a truly great Presi- 
dent who steered America successfully 
through a fateful period in history. But his 
chances of winning that prestige will be 
dimmed as long as he lets the agents of special 
privilege and class interest sit in his councils 
and exercise the powers granted him by Con- 
gress. What America is eager for is a truly 
national policy—above petty politics, above 
intrigue, above job-holding vanities, and 
zealotry such as permeate Washington today. 
It would be a healthful experience for the 
entire civil branch of the Government to take 
a trip to some of the camps where youth 
whose careers have been interrupted by the 
hand of Government are making sacrifices. 
Maybe there would ensue a feeling that the 
period in which we are living is not just an- 
other era of experiment in the “isms” and 
fancies of those who sit comfortably at Wash- 
ington desks dreaming dreams of more and 
more power for themselves even as Britain 
calls desperately for help in her defense of 
the last citadel of democracy. 





Winant Urges a Just World After Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Post 
of February 9: 


[From the Washington Post of February 
9, 1941] 


WINANT URGES A JUST WORLD AFTER VICTORY 


New York, February 8—John G. Winant, 
Ambassador-designate to the Court of St. 
James’s, today predicted victory for democ- 
racy in the war, but warned that it would 
then be necessary to “conquer the peace” by 
building a “democratic world of tomorrow” 
based upon social justice and economic secu- 
rity. He asserted this was prerequisite to a 
“real and lasting” peace. 

Winant, who is still Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, and was formerly 
Chairman of the Social Security Board and 
thrice Republican Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, spoke before the New York City League 
of Women Voters. 

Making his first public address since his 
appointment as Ambassador by President 
Roosevelt last Thursday, Winant explained 
that he had been invited earlier to speak, and 
was speaking in his capacity of Director of 
I. L. O. 

He said the democracies had been caught 
unprepared in social policy as well as in arma- 
ment, and their failure to solve the problems 
of unemployment and security had played 
into the hands of fascism and national social- 
ism, thus contributing to “division within 
the house of democracy.” 
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“We could not expect—and we cannot now 
expect—that a citizen with no share in the 
benefits of democracy will give his faith and 
his life for the preservation of the empt 
promises of democracy,” he added. ; 

Since this is a war of and for social prin- 
ciples that are international, he went on: 

“To win the war or to build our defense 
we must first justify our beliefs by strength- 
ening the fundamental economic, social, and 
civil rights of all free citizens.” 

“In national affairs,” he continued, “equal 
cooperation of labor and industry with gov- 
ernment in planning and executing national- 
defense policies is a strengthening factor 
which enables democracy to mobilize its 
forces more completely.” He said Americans 
must not give way to defeatism as to the 
future of democracy, but “must have faith 
in ourselves, in our institutions, and in our 
abilities to adapt our way of life to the chal- 
lenge of today and the greater challenge of 
tomorrow.” 

“We must make democracy work,” he coun- 
seled. 





Lincoln and the Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES A. 
PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address which I delivered 
today through the facilities of the red 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Co.: 


On my way to the Capitol this morning, I 
stopped once more to look at that classic 
memorial, where sits the marble statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, the man who needs no 
monument, the recurring anniversary of 
whose birth we honor ourselves by observing. 

Rugged, honest, steadfast, his perseverance, 
his unwavering loyalty to the fundamentals 
of American Gevernment, his genuine respect 
for the Constitution, his grave concern for 
the destiny of the Repulllic he saved ended 
only with his untimely death. 

As Albert D. Richardson has said: 

“Strong without symmetry, humorous 
without levity, religious without cant, tender, 
merciful, forgiving, a profound believer in 
divine love, an earnest worker for human 
brotherhood—Abraham Lincoln was perhaps 
the best contribution which America has 
made to history. His origin among humble 
laborers, his native judgment, better than 
the wisdom of the schools, his perfect in- 
tegrity, his very ruggedness and angularities 
made him fit representative of the young 
Nation which loved and honored him.” 

So many people have so well said those 
things which all of us would be proud to put 
in words that little remains to be said or can 
be said which has not already been spoken. 
One poet has said: 

“Some opulent force of genius, soul, and race, 
Some deep life current from far centuries, 
Flowed to his mind and lighted his sad eyes, 
And gave his name, among great names, 

high place.” 
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No monarch ever had greater power than 
he; none ever employed it so tenderly, so 
benevolently, so graciously. No power of 
pardon, except that of Providence, was ever 
exercised so mercifully, so benigniy. No 
other human being dried so many tears, 
stopped so many heartaches, revived so many 
hopes. 

In the words of Edwin Markham: 


“Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 

One fire was on his spirit, one resolve— 

To send the keen axe to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 
The eyes of conscience testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 


He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 

Pouring his splendid strength through every 
blow; 

The grip that swung the axe in Illinois; 

Was on the pen that set a people free.” 


Though Lincoln is dead, yet today and for 
all time, and to eternity, he stands upon the 
earth. 


“As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form 
Swelis from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm.” 


“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all, following the right as God (gave him) 
to see the right’”—there he stands, like the 
Christ of the Andes, at the top of man’s 
world. 

A redeemed and reunited republic is his 
monument. 

Today, as in his time, the United States of 
America faces a crisis—only greater because 
we have no right to lose what those who 
sacrificed and died for it made possible for 
us. A momentous peril portends involving 
the destruction of all that we hold dear and 
that Lincoln saved for us, and a catastrophe 
of such magnitude threatens as the world has 
never experienced, growing out of the mad- 
dened strife across the sea. 

Trapped between two hostile oceans, the 
flooding problems of the world have already 
submerged those problems of our own on the 
correct solution of which our own perpetuity 
depends and is predicated, and in high tide 
the destructive “isms” undertake to sweep 
on to destroy the peace, order, and security 
of the world. 

We stand today a solid wall against the 
further encroachment and seeping in of these 
atheistic and medieval doctrines of the Old 
World as the last haven fcr freemen. As 
Jefferson wrote with respect to his day and 
time, so today— 

“Sole depositaries of the remains of human 
liberty, our duty to ourselves, to posterity, 
and to mankind, calls on us by every motive 
which is sacred or honorable, to watch over 
the safety of our beloved country during 
the troubles which agitate and convulse the 
residue of the world.” 

It is an unsatisfactory and empty philoso- 
phy which suggests that the way to bring 
peace and order and security and abundance 
to the world is for us to undertake to settle 
the problems of the world first. 

The unvarnished truth is that as we sclve 
or fail to solve our own domestic, economic, 
social, and internal problems, so in the last 
analysis shall we and England stand or fall. 
We alone are responsible for our own welfare 
and the stability of our cherished form cf 
government. Our own domestic problem 
should be our greatest concern. Yet, as 
Wordsworth said: 


“We must be free or die who speak the tongue 
Which Shakespeare spoke; 
The faith and morals hold which Milton 
held.” 


So we are for all aid to England, short of 
war, realizing as we do that the surest way 
to destroy our form of government is to strike 
it the blow of war. 

All that is needed is for us to “give what 
we think America is worth,” as Calvin Cool- 
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idge once said with respect to our duty. But 
bear in mind also that he said, “No great 
question has ever been decided by the peo- 
ple of this Nation on the sole basis of dollars 
and cents.” 

Let me tell you that in this crisis our re- 
sponsibility is as great only and just so great 
as is our opportunity. We must not sacrifice 
our democracy in an effort, emotionally su- 
perinduced, to help maintain a democratic 
ideology. What we shall do must be the 
result of our calm, cool, courageous consid- 
eration of all the angles that the situation, 
forced upon us, now presents. 

The question that confronts the American 
people today is: Which road, if we take it, 
will lead us away from rather than toward 
our manpower involvement in the age-old 
controversies of Europe now seething and 
boiling anew? Which is the way out for 
America and the world? Quo vadis? 

Our first duty is clear and plain—to make 
America safe for Americans; to do all that 
we can to keep out of war; to insure and to 
assure ourselves that never again shall a son 
of an American mother be called upon to 
make the supreme sacrifice in any land across 
the sea; or in its fight for ideas and ideol- 
ogies from which our forefathers had the 
brains, the courage, and the independence 
to separate themselves so long ago; and, 
finally, to give all aid to England, short of 
war. 

Stripped of all hysteria, devoid of emotion- 
alism, despite all propaganda for or against, 
as an American rather than as a partisan 
proposition, the problem, if we are to keep 
out of war, is briefly stated. 

Should we give, for that is what it 
amounts to in the long run, 2,000,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ dollars to England, grant 
it outright for her to expend, as, when, and 
where she pleases, in her discretion, without 
let or hindrance, and to its exhaustion with- 
out suggestion from us as to how it shall be 
expended, and with the fair prospect that 
when such sum is so expended and exhausted 
we will be called upon again for a further 
furnishing of an equal or even larger amount, 
over the disposition of which fund we shall, 
could, and will have, as in this case, ab- 
solutely no control? I do not think so. 

Should we undertake to discharge the 
burden of the responsibility that is ours, as 
we see it, by imposing the burden of the 
debt that will have to be borne and even- 
tually paid by the taxpayers, by making a 
dollars-and-cents contribution with the hope, 
but not with any justified expectation, that 
in so doing we wipe our hands of all our 
responsibilities, presently and for the future? 
I do not think so. 

Or should we, the people, through our 
representatives undertake to empower our 
duly elected Chief Executive, who by our 
suffrage and under the Constitution is the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
and who by us, we the people, is invested 
both in time of peace and in war, with 
extraordinary power—lend-lease bill or no 
lend-lease bill, contribution or no contribu- 
tion—to exercise his discretion, as the head 
of our Government and the Commander in 
Chief of our Army and Navy, with respect 
to what and how much and in what manner 
war material shall be furnished, as, for, or 
in the equivalent form of money in hand 
that might be loaned to Britain, while we 
undertake by legal enactment to restrain the 
discretion to be used; to circumscribe it; to 
preserve the right of Congress to exercise its 
power of control over the purse; to require 
regular reports from the Executive; to insist 
upon the imposition of a time limit on the 
grant of extraordinary power; to control the 
amount to be appropriated, thereby preserv- 
ing the prerogatives of Congress? I believe 
so, with some reservations. 

Be assured that the Congress will under- 
take, in its best judgment, to do that and 
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those things it believes best to be done and 
for us to do in order to do all which may 
eventually “achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and all na- 
tions.” We cannot avoid the issue. We 
must determine what shall be done; then we 
must prepare to see it through to the end 
in order that “Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

So we look again to Lincoln, uncommon 
commoner, great emancipator, savior of a 
nation, as we say reverently with Hermann 
Hagedorn: 

“Be with us, Master! These unseeing eyes 

Waken to light, our erring, groping hands 
Unfetter for a world’s great needs! 

Till, like Creation’s dawning, golden 

through the lands 
Leaping, and up the unlit, unconquered skies 

Surging with myriad steeds, 

There shall arise 

Out of the maze of clashing destinies 
Out of the servitude of race and blood 

One flag, one law, one hope, one brother- 

hood.” 





Urging Peace and Neutrality for United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 


ARTICLE BY JAMES H. GIPSON 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the thoughtful citizens of this country 
are deeply concerned about the policy 
of our Government in dealing with the 
belligerent nations in the European war, 
and express grave concern as to the ulti- 
mate result of this country’s unneutral 
attitude in dealing with the belligerents. 

That the Members of Congress may 
have the views of one of Idaho’s promi- 
nent businessmen, who has widely trav- 
eled in Europe, where he had an excep- 
tional opportunity to learn of European 
conditions from personal observation, I 
insert herewith an article taken from the 
Caldwell, Idaho, Tribune, written by 
J. H. Gipson, president of Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. 

[From the Caldwell (Idaho) Tribune] 
GIPSON URGES PEACE AND NEUTRALITY FOR 
UNITED STATES 
(By James H. Gipson, Caldwell publisher) 

I know something about war from first- 
hand experience. 

I've seen and helped clear a score of 

stricken battlefields, gathering up _ the 
maimed and rotting bodies of fine American 
boys who gave their lives only about a quar- 
ter of a century ago in the last war—to make 
the world safe for democracy. 
r as an ordinary fellow can, I’ve 
tried to see what we accomplished by going 
to war in 1917. 

We then had a debt of around a billion 


As far 


collars, less than $12 per capita. We had a 
central government of limited powers, a 
population busy, happy, and prosperous, and 


we enjoyed the friendship and respect of the 
whole world. 


SOLVED NO PROBLEMS 


Our interference resulted in the crushing 
of the Central Powers. We helped remake 
the map of the world, and all of the problems 
of the world were solved. 

Or were they? 

My belief is that our interference in the 
last war prolonged the struggle, cost mil- 
lions of lives and untold billions of treasure. 
Since the Versailles Treaty was signed that 
ended the war, the world has known no 
moment of peace. 


DEMOCRACY DYING 


Kaiserism in Germany was followed by Hit- 
lerism. Was this an advance? 

Every nation in the world today groans 
under a staggering burden of debt, which in- 
creases hourly. Sabers clank on every street, 
and the productive energies of every people 
on the five continents is devoted day and 
night to the making of armaments to destroy 
men instead of to providing food and cloth- 
ing and housing and other things to make 
them happy. 

Democracy, which 30 years ago seemed des- 
tined to conquer the last trace of absolutism, 
has been destroyed as a world system. Free- 
dom and liberty are unknown outside of 
America—and fast vanishing here. 


ON ROAD TO WAR 


Two things are essential if America is to 
keep out of war. We must observe a policy 
of real neutrality, and we must build our 
national defenses to the point where it won’t 
be worth while to attack us. 

Step by step we have moved from the posi- 
tion of neutrality to one of benevolent neu- 
trality, and now we are classed as nonbel- 
ligerants actively siding with England. If we 
continue to follow this road we'll not only be 
in the war, but we will be carrying its prin- 
cipal burdens. 

If we are going to crush Germany we should 
first count the cost. Hitler cannot be beaten 
excepting by landing another American ex- 
peditionary force upon Europe. This won’t 
be any war like the last. Probably half the 
American boys who leave this country to 
fight in Europe’s wars will stay there to rot 
in the mud of Flanders. The struggle may 
easily take 10 years and cost 5,000,000 lives 
and $200,000,000,000. 

And what will we accomplish? 

Assuming we finally win, and I think we 
shall, what will come after the dictators have 
been overthrown in Germany and Italy? 
Can you make a democratic and peace- 
loving nation out of 80,000,000 Germans by 
force of arms? 

It’s difficult for those of us who love liberty 
and justice and toleration to see how Ger- 
many could have a worse government than 
the Nazis have given her, but my prediction 
is that she will. Germany’s problems can 
only be solved by forces within. 

And what about America? 

As a preliminary to our entering the war, 
we are asked to set up, in the so-called aid- 
to-Britain bill, an absolute and total mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

That is only the first step. 

Those who are howling for armed interven- 
tion should read the provisions of the May 
bill, which will be introduced and passed by 
Congress when war breaks out. All control, 
and it’s an absolute control without any 
qualifications, over our economic life is 
vested, under the terms of that bill, in the 
President. He will have full power to estab- 
lish prices at which everything will be 
bought and sold and to withhold authority 
for buying or selling any article. He will 
exercise dictatorial control over employees 
and employers alike in the matter of hours 
and wages. 

The blood and cost of this war and the woe 
and destruction, the famine and the plague 
and the grinding poverty for generations 
yet to come will be borne by us little peo- 
ple—the farmers, the laborers, and the mid- 
dle class. 
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I oppose the lease-lend bill, as I expect to 
oppose every unneutral act and action. 

I urge every plain American to join some 
patriotic organization dedicated to keeping 
us out of this war. I urge those who don't 
want war to write to their Senators and 
Congressmen and their friends in other 
States. 

If we go to war, we will lose our liberty 
and our security, and we will undoubtedly 
leave Europe worse off. 

Let’s be smart for once in our national 
lives, and let those who started this war 
finish it. 





A Farmer Expresses His Views on the 
Effect of Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM IDAHO FREE PRESS, 
NAMPA, IDAHO 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, thought- 
ful people in all walks of life are giving 
consideration to the foreign policy of our 
Government in dealing with the Euro- 
pean belligerents and the outcome in 
affecting our future national welfare. 
In this connection, it is extremely inter- 
esting to have the views of an Idaho 
farmer as expressed in an article taken 
from the Idaho Free Press, published at 
Nampa, Idaho, under date of February 
4, which I herewith insert in the Recorp: 


[From the Idaho Free Press, Nampa, Idaho, 
of February 4, 1941] 


WRITER RAPS BRITAIN, OPPOSES AID 


To the EpIToR OF THE FREE PREssS: 

I am not pro-German nor pro-Hitler, 
neither am I pro-English. I hope England 
wins this war, but there are two sides to it, 
as there is, also, to this lease-lend bill. It is 
an extremely controversial measure, If we 
went into this war, just what would we be 
fighting for? Some say for democracy. We 
fought the first World War for democracy 
and a war to end wars. President Wilson, 
who was fooled info getting us into this war, 
said on his deathbed that he thought he was 
fighting for democracy but had found out it 
was a commercial war. 

Is England fighting for democracy? She is 
not. Is she fighting because she felt sorry 
for the Poles? She is not. She is fighting 
because she was afraid if Germany got back 
the territory she lost she would become 
stronger, and it is this military strength that 
she is afraid of. Why is she afraid of it? 
She figured as soon as Germany got so she 
felt strong enough she would be making de- 
mands on England to open up the Suez Canal 
and the Dardanelles and other trade lanes 
and trade advantages. So it is just another 
commercial war. I hope England wins this 
war, but I do not think we should give her 
any assistance which she is not willing to pay 
for. For this putting $3,000,000,000 on to the 
taxpayers of this country is all wrong, in view 
of our present national debt. 

I said England was not fighting for democ- 
racy. She cannot possibly qualify as a de- 
mocracy. The British Government has con- 
quered one-fourth of the world’s territory 
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and has put many peoples of the world into 
subjection. At the outbreak of this war, the 
British Commonwealth included an area of 
13,350,000 square miles and a population of 
500,775,000. Less than one-fifth of these 
have any vote in choosing the higher officials 
who rule over them. 

Here are a few of the wars of foreign con- 
quest during the glorious reign of Queen 
Victoria: British opium war in China; Brit- 
ish war in Punjab; French and British war in 
China; French, English, and Spanish action 
against Mexico; during our Civil War British 
seizure of Cairo; British conquest of Sudan; 
British war in South Africa; the Boer War in 
South Africa was as rank a case of conquest 
as any country was ever guilty of. 

The Boers discovered gold and diamonds 
down there; the English miners wanted to 
lease the mines and operate them. The Boers 
said “No; we want to operate them ourselves.” 
The English said, “We'll show you.” So they 
declared war on them and took them. Eng- 
land in declaring war on Germany took the 
role of the old man who got drunk and was 
bad, otherwise who said to his son, “Don’t do 
as I have done, but do as I tell you.” All of 
this war hysteria, or most of it, is brought 
about by English propaganda greatly ampli- 
fied from Washington. 

We heard all about these things we are 
hearing now in the first World War. It has 
taken all the time from the last World War 
until this one started for Germany to pull 
herself together. I think this one will end 
in a negotiated peace which will leave all 
the belligerents flat for some time. Our Am- 
bassadors Kennedy and Bullitt are not so 
crazy about jumping into this too far. Just 
now Kennedy is in Florida, and Mr. WHEELER 
is vacationing with him. 

It does not seem fair for the President and 
some small-town and big-town editors to try 
to vilify those who disagree with them. Such 
men as Wheeler, Hamilton Fish, Shipstead, Hi 
Johnson, Lindbergh, and many others—TI feel 
sure Senator Borah would be against the bill 
if he were alive. 

One thing that has added to this hysteria 
is the resentment in Europe to our dagger- 
stabbing, pin-pricking, shin-kicking foreign 
policy. I think the proper foreign policy is 
just the reverse of our present one. Teddy 
Roosevelt said the best foreign policy was to 
walk softly but carry a big stick. In other 
words, keep well prepared to take care of our- 
selves, but keep our mouths shut. 

If we lend, lease, or give England this 
$3,000,000,000, and even though it should en- 
able her to win the war, and we should ask 
for any of it back, she would give us the 
“hoss” laugh just as she did after the first 
World War, and Churchill would wink to 
King George and say, “We worked them again, 
now we will save up our money for another 
war.” 

C. L. BENJAMIN. 





Cardinal O’Connell Makes Plea for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 11, 1941 


ADDRESS BY CARDINAL O’CONNELL 


Mr, HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address re- 
cently delivered by Cardinal O’Connell: 


We know perfectly well, my dear men, that 
at the present time humanity all over the 
world is tremendously afflicted, and we for 
our part are doing our duty, as it is a real 
duty, to safeguard ourselves against men who 
seem no longer to have conscience or reason, 
by the proper defense of our country. This 
is a wise and necessary move. 

But the great defense of the Nation is in 
men—in men like you, men with the spirit 
of faith and the love of God and determina- 
tion to obey God's law and the laws of the 
land. That is the real defense of any nation, 
and without that all other defenses are frail 
indeed. Unless the Lord keep the city, they 
labor in vain who guard it. 

So, again and again, we have to repeat the 
same story, which is always forever true: 
That without religion, without knowledge, 
without faith and love cf God, no nation can 
be secure, because what have they to stand 
on? What is there to resist passion, greed, 
envy, and hate? What else is there to guar- 
antee peace and prosperity in any land? 


STRONGER FAITH 


So what is true generally is true of America. 
I thank God that I have noticed in the last 
few years a very considerable increase on the 
part of everybody to strengthen in the hearts 
of the people the infinite truth of religion 
and of faith in God. Now, for a long time 
there seemed to be a period of indifference to 
it all, but men wake up to the fact that they 
cannot live on bread alone; that life is brief 
and full of difficulties, trials, and sufferings. 

After a while one tires and wearies of this 
vain striving for nothing and his mind and 
heart is turned finally to eternity where things 
last forever, where there is peace and rest, 
where there is love that conquers all fear. 
And so today in this mad world of ours— 
very certainly it is mad—the great strength 
of religion is being felt and its necessity is 
being realized more and more, thank God. 

Looking over our wonderful diocese I see the 
fruits of faith and fidelity on all sides. Only 
a short time ago I finished a series of inter- 
views with every parish priest in the diocese. 
From them all came the same story, thank 
God our people are alive to the necessity 
of their faith; they go to communion fre- 
quently; our churches are filled three and 
four times on Sundays, and very often during 
the weekdays great numbers assist at the 
holy mass. 

. GOD OUR HELP 

This means one thing: Your faith is alive 
and with a living faith we can face the world 
and life with its difficulties with confidence. 
God is with you, your help, your consolation, 
your reward. What else is there in life? Isn’t 
it clear today, the futility of all foolish envy 
and greed that bring on hatred, strife, mur- 
ders, and endless sorrow and griefs? 

Surely, everyone knows that God doesn’t 
want that. It is willful man that brings that 
on the earth. God is standing by, waiting the 
time when the madness will cease. 


SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Now that our Congress is assembling, they 
will have to face a great number of very 
serious problems, and I think it is the duty 
of every American to pray to Almighty God 
to enlighten their minds. 

I think Congress does not need to be told 
that its duty is to safeguard the welfare of 
America, that its duty is to safeguard the 
order of this country. The Members of Con- 
gress are are not responsible for the order 
of the universe or the world. They are re- 
sponsible for the peace, the prosperity, and 
the order of America. When they have se- 
cured that they have done their duty. 

The members of our Government, natural- 
ly, are all disposed to do their very best in 
this regard, but, unfortunately, they are be- 
sieged right and left by all sorts of foreign 
propaganda which has no place here except 
to disturb and confuse the people of America. 

With what pours in on them from all sides, 
the Members of our Congress sometimes are 
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wondering exactly what the people think. 
There is one thing certain, I feel sure that 
every Congressman, every member of our 
Government, and every Governor must know 
that the vast majority of our people want 
peace. There can be no misunderstanding on 
that. 
RIGHT GUIDANCE 


The American people as I know them, and 
I have lived among them for 80 years, have 
a deep respect far their Government. They 
are loyal. But they want to know where that 
Government is leading them. 

Well, we are Americans. We have a right 
to speak our minds. We are loyal to our 
country. We want to see it act wisely. You 
men of the Holy Name and men like you all 
over the country are very often inarticulate; 
you are shy and very modest about your 
opinions, even if generally they are right. 
That is why we, in some sort of humble way, 
have a duty to perform in at least trying to 
guide our country right. That is the reason 
why today and on other days we feel obiiged 
to speak our minds directly. 

This country ought not to go to war. That 
is practically the universal sentiment of the 
people of this country, and everybody ought 
to know it. We do want to defend ourselves 
against any enemy, from whatever side it may 
come. Some of these enemies are right here 
in the country itself. We do not have to go 
to Europe to find them. They are generally 
the ones who have no religion and their cry 
is, “No God.” They are the enemies of Amer- 
ica. What is being done about them? 

I have lived all over the world—in Europe, 
in Asia, and in Africa. I have lived with the 
people of these different continents, and I 
have learned to know and to like them. And 
so would you and so would all Americans if 
they knew the real people of all these coun- 
tries, even if now they are at war with each 
other. As many others have found, I have 
found that there are in all these other coun- 
tries people who genuinely love America. 
There is no question that in Italy, in Ger- 
many, in Hungary, and in England there are 
millions of people who love America. 

I have met people all over the world, even 
in Japan, who have a genuine admiration 
for everything American. 

They love its freedom, they love its sim- 
plicity, and they love its opportunities. But 
there is another class which loves us when 
they want us or need us, and they have queer 
ways of showing their friendliness. 


WAR BREEDS DISEASES 


Of course, war breeds all sorts of diseases, 
and one of those diseases is the confusion of 
minds and hearts. Oftentimes, the people, 
driven into war, scarcely realize the true facts 
and conditions. They are told by their 
masters that they must go to war against this 
country or that, and they have to go. They 
are told all sorts of strange lies and deceitful 
things in order to arouse them to hatred. 
That is not the normal attitude of the ordi- 
nary men and women of all the countries of 
Europe or even of Asia. 

Let us get at the straight truth. These peo- 
ple do not normally hate one another. It is all 
cooked up. That is a good American phrase. 
They are told to hate their opponents because 
that is a part of the psychosis of war. You 
cannot get men to go out and kill other men 
unless they hate them. So they stir up their 
feelings of hatred. Who wants us to be blind- 
ed by that sort of thing? Let us find out who 
is the cause of all this warmongering and 
why? 

If the people who sneeringly look down 
upon us in supercilious fashion, suddenly find 
out their love for us and come to us, some- 
times with gifts, commonly called bribes, let 
every American look about and see just what 
is happening. Let him remember it is his 
country. He has helped to make it; he has 
helped to keep it in order and, therefore, he 
has a Tight to know why all these things are 
happening. 
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My dear men of the Holy Name, the peace 
of God is waiting for those who want it. 
Why don’t they want it? Well, the reason 
is fairly clear. They have been bitten by the 
disease of war. War is a fever, and that 
fever spreads like any fatal disease, until 
people think they are doing right when they 
fiy in the face of God’s own providence and 
they quote pious principles and ideologies, 
as they call them now, when they know that 
is all a deceit. It means nothing. 


THE PLATFORM OF DUTY 


These wars are carried out for selfish 
reasons, imperialistic if you like. 

My dear men, I am merely a plain 
American citizen, no more and no less. I 
have no political office and I desire no po- 
litical office. I desire to serve my country 
and my people. If I were young enough I 
would go to the defense of my country to- 
morrow or any time it needed me. So don’t 
let them put me down as a pacifist. I am 
not . pacifist in their sense, nor an appeaser 
in their sense, nor any of these new names 
that are coined to terrify people. I am 
standing for the welfare of America as my 
country. 

When we stand on the platform of duty 
we can look into the deceits that are being 
attempted. We are not entirely without in- 
telligence, although some of our high and 
mighty neighbors look upon us as a crude 
people, to be patronized and then used 
when they need us. We are Americans. By 
the grace of God we stand for all that is best 
for the welfare and safety of America, but 
we are not to be confused by any specious 
propaganda or fine talk. 

Today the propagandists are using two 
methods of speech. One is Machiavellian 
* * * soft phrases which only cloak their 
true meaning which is a sly attempt to push 
us gently into the war. The other is the 
language of the bully and the braggart which 
attempts to stifle the honest desire for peace 
by coarse browbeating and name calling. It 
would be well for Americans to be on guard 
against both these types of vicious propa- 
ganda, the purpose of which is to force Amer- 
ica to become a belligerent nation with the 
result that every American must know that 
what is best in our American life would be 
lost, perhaps forever. 

My dear men of the Holy Name, I know 
that your strong faith in Divine Providence 
will help and guide you in these trying days. 
You will, I am sure, never allow yourselves 
to be either wheedled or bullied where your 
true American rights are concerned. As true 
Catholics and true Americans you will con- 
tinue to ask Almighty God, in His mercy and 
loving kindness, to keep this Nation out of 
the madness of war and to bring peace—hon- 
orable and lasting peace—to all the peoples 
of the earth. Let us place our faith and our 
hope in the Prince of Peace and that faith 
and hope will be rewarded by that personal 
and interior peace of the mind and heart 
which surpasseth all understanding. 

“Fierce is the fight, for God and the right, 

Sweet Name of Jesus in Thee is our might.” 





William L. Austin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 11, 1941 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, an- 
nouncement has been made that the Di- 


rector of the Census, William L. Austin, 
is retiring from this position. Part of 
my work has had to do with contacts with 
the Bureau of the Census, and I have 
found that organization to be efficient 
and prompt in meeting all requests that 
have been made. Further, I know from 
personal contacts that the effort of this 
Bureau has been directed toward service 
to many people who have to establish 
birth records. This, by no means, limits 
the fine cooperation which Mr. Austin 
has extended on numerous other requests. 
He is not a “bureaucrat,” but his record 
shows a man who applies common sense 
to problems that confront him, and ar- 
rives at the proper solution. I pay trib- 
ute to this fine, outstanding public offi- 
cial. The Washington Daily News for 
today has this to say in a short editorial, 
which I quote: 


NO PLACE FOR POLITICS 


William L. Austin, Census Director, has 
reached the age of 70 and is retiring. He 
became a Census Bureau clerk 41 years ago 
and worked up through various positions 
until President Roosevelt made him Director 
in 1933. He has given years of faithful, 
effective public service, and he deserves the 
country’s gratitude. 

His chief assistant, Dr. Vergil D. Reed, is 
to be in charge of the Bureau until a new 
director is appointed. Indeed, Dr. Reed has 
earned the right to that appointment—but 
he happens to be a Republican, and poli- 
ticians are assuming the job will go to some- 
one who, like Mr. Austin, is a Democrat. 

That is a wrong and unfair assumption. 
Democrat Austin was promoted, for merit, 
by Republican as well as Democratic admin- 
istrations. We hope the present Democratic 
administration will reward merit and put 
Republican Reed into this job, about which 
he knows more than any other man available. 





House Resolution 90—For the Continua- 
tion of the Special (Dies) Committee 
To Investigate Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 11, 1941 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted for the original creation 
of the Dies Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities, and have voted for 
the subsequent appropriations and con- 
tinuation of the committee, and shall 
vote for the pending resolution to con- 
tinue the committee to April 1, 1942. 
While we are preparing our national de- 
fense against attack from foreign ene- 
mies without, we should continue our 
defense against our enemies within. 

I do not approve of all the actions of 
the Dies committee and fully realize that 
it has made mistakes, which is true of all 
investigating committees, for they face a 
difficult task. They have to deal with 
unwilling and in many cases recalcitrant 
witnesses, and witnesses who are trying 
to conceal the true facts from the com- 
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mittee. The fair way to judge the work 
of the committee is to take its whole rec- 
ord. When we do that we are forced to 
conclude that its disclosures and expo- 
sures of communism, fascism, and nazi- 
ism have been worth while. 

I come from a part of the United States 
where our people are noted for their pro- 
gressive and liberal views, but they have 
no sympathy with the foreign “isms” 
which a small minority in this country 
would substitute for Americanism. We of 
this national administration have proven 
our consideration and regard for the wel- 
fare and happiness of: the masses of our 
people by enacting the most progressive 
and salutary labor legislation in the his- 
tory of our Republic, as well as other 
types of liberal legislation relating to our 
social and economic problems. 

In our investigation of conditions, pur- 
suant to the jurisdiction of this commit- 
tee and all other congressional commit- 
tees, and in legislating, we must main- 
tain inviolate our freedom of speech, our 
freedom of the press, our freedom of as- 
sembly, our freedom of religious worship, 
which are the pillars of our constitutional 
liberty. We have the finest country and 
the best Government on earth. Let us 
keep them that way. 

House Resolution 90 reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Special Committee to 
Investigate Un-American Activities is au- 
thorized to continue the investigation begun 
under authority of House Resolution 282 of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress and continued 
under House Resolution 26 of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, and continued under House 
Resolution 321 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
and for such purposes said committee shall 
have the same power and authority as that 
conferred upon it by said House Resolution 
282 of the Seventy-fifth Congress and shall 
report to the House as soon as practicable, 
but not later than April 1, 1942, the results 
of its investigations, together with its recom- 
mendations for necessary legislation. 





The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


4 OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 11, 1941 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the great majority of American peo- 
ple desire the extension of the work that 
has been carried on by the Dies com- 
mittee. 

This is particularly true at this time in 
our national history, when there can be 
no doubt about the organized effort being 
made to create confusion and sabotage 
throughout the country. 

The strength of Nazi Germany and 
Communist Russia, to a large extent, lies 
within their secret international world- 
wide organizations. 

We in America enjoying a liberal form 
of government which makes possible free 
speech and free press are, to some extent, 
at the mercy of these groups who take 
advantage of our free institutions. It is 
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certainly not the desire of any of us to 
curb any of these institutions because 
they are the foundation of our democ- 
racy. But certainly we must take every 
precaution to root out those who would 
use these institutions to destroy them. 

The Dies committee has done a splen- 
did job in focusing public attention on 
the activities of subversive groups. At 
this time when we are about to extend 
full aid to Great Britain and the other 
democracies, the Nazis will do everything 
within their power to prevent, to ham- 
per, and to sabotage these efforts. It is, 
therefore, important that the work of the 
committee be continued. 

I can say that the expressions from 
my district have been unanimous for the 
continuation of this committee. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sicheeieiens 
Tuesday, February 11, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM THE LABOR RECORD, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sanna 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the January issue of the Labor Record, 
an ally of the American Federation of 
Labor, published at New Orleans, La. I 
believe the arguments for the rejection 
of the Great Lakes Seaway Treaty set 
forth in this article are especially timely 
and informative. 

The article follows: 


[From the Labor Record, New Orieans, La.] 


LOGICAL REASONS FOR OPPOSING THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE PROJECT 


The same reasons exist today that caused 
the rejection of the Great Lakes seaway 
Treaty by the United States Senate in 1934. 
These are: 

1. The greatest. portion of the cost of the 
seaway is to be borne by the United States. 
Most of its construction will be outside of 
this country and by foreign labor. 

2. There is no lack of hydroelectric power 
available in the Great Lakes region and for 
emergency defense purposes steam power can 
be provided very much more quickly and 
eminent authorities say at less cost than any- 
thing the St. Lawrence development can 
produce. 

3. Careful study shows that ocean naviga- 
tion on regular schedules cannot be economi- 
cally adapted to the Great Lakes and that 
the transportation benefits claimed by its pro- 
ponents for the St. Lawrence project will not 
be realized. 

4. The treaty would internationalize Lake 
Michigan, a wholly American body of water. 

Dr. Lewis Haney, an economist of national 
repute, voices additional reasons which we 
believe are sound and well-founded: 

“The first and decisive reason against now 
considering the St. Lawrence River waterway 
and power scheme is that it stands in the 
way of our defense efforts. 

“Ask any responsible military or business 
man 
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“Here we are, terribly short of ships, planes, 
antiaircraft defense, tanks, antitank guns, 
coast defense, and, above all, trained men. 
Here we are, badly in debt and chronically 
insolvent. The President himself has calied 
for a prompt cutting of the ordinary expenses 
of government, including public works, to 
the bone. 

“Why, then, should we divert our time and 
energy from our immediate defense prob- 
lems? The answer is that we should do the 
first thing first, and do it now. The defense 
emergency requires putting every ounce of 
our energy and every dollar of our revenues 
into preparation to deal with our enemies 
and our debts. 

“Not a single skilled laborer or an hour’s 
time of managerial or engineering skill 
should be wasted in the St. Lawrence River. 

“Mr. Roosevelt asserts that this scheme will 
add power and transport facilities. But this 
is entirely off the point for two definite rea- 
sons: First, the power and transport added 
by the scheme would not be available in time 
to help in our present defense emergency. 
Second, if any more of such facilities were 
needed, there are better ways to get them. 

“The St. Lawrence development could not 
possibly be ready for this war. 

“No one claims that it could be done under 
4 years. The probability is that it would 
take 7 years. In any case, the war would 
probably be over first.” 

The operation of the seaway will result in 
the loss of a coal market for American coal 
mines amounting to 17,000,000 tons annu- 
ally—a very serious matter for American 
labor. 

It will admit cheap foreign coal into the 
Great Lakes region. 

It will seriously affect railway labor and 
American seamen. 

It will not benefit the American farmer. 
On the other hand, it will be beneficial to 
the competitors of the American farmer. 

It will not benefit American industry. 

Because foreign tramp steamers could use 
the seaway it may make of the mid-continent 
area a dumping ground for cheap products 
of foreign countries. 

Conservative estimates indicate that it will 
cause the expenditure of more than a billion 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money, diverted 
from needed national-defense production to 
a project which is now unnecessary and at 
present economically unsound. 

Statistics show that 70 cents out of every 
dollar spent in the city of New Orleans origi- 
nates from the operation of the port. Why, 
then, should official Washington even enter- 
tain the idea of any project that would cur- 
tail our port’s business, in turn also jeopard- 
izing the economic security of the entire 
Mississippi Valley? 

From present appearances the St. Lawrence 
Waterways Treaty will be presented the 
Seventy-seventh Congress under the guise of 
important national-defense legislation. The 
absurdity of this tagging is all too obvious. 
In the first place, such a project would require 
a number of years for completion, on conclu- 
sion of which the present war in Europe will 
have long been ended. On the other hand, 
why divert skilled labor now being used in 
production of armaments for national de- 
fense and Great Britain on another giant 
experiment which will no doubt result in an 
economic boomerang. 

This country of ours will thrive and 
strengthen only as long as equal prosperity 
and opportunity is known throughout the 
width and breadth of the land. The pros- 
perity and expansion of the South can be 
largely attributed to seaway commerce 
through the port of New Orleans. The treaty 
project would provide a direct seaway to all 
Great Lakes ports, including Chicago, and 
ships from foreign nations which presently 
come to New Orleans with tonnage for these 
ports, would go direct through the seaway. A 
diversion of such a tremendous part of the 
city’s business would mean a total collapse of 
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investments in many associated lines. A 
brief summary of the outcome would be— 
unused public and private wharves, many of 
which have been recently built and compare 
with the finest in the world; unemployment 
among the poorer laboring classes, which 
would more than overshadow the darkest days 
of the depression; business failures among 
the merchants and immense reduction of 
sales among the wholesale and retail trade; 
general property devaluation; repossession of 
Many small homes for nonpayment of taxes, 
installments, etc. As a whole, the entire 
South would be affected, because the in- 
fluence of New Orleans is felt in the entire 
South. 

Restraints and restrictions of competition 
as proposed by the St. Lawrence treaty proj- 
ect can mean nothing else than the restric- 
tion of opportunity. Therefore less oppor- 
tunity for enterprise and labor, reduced crea- 
tion of national wealth, and a lower standard 
of living. The economic life of the Missis- 
sippi Valley requires the development and 
use to the full of the inland waterways. The 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway project would 
destroy the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Channel and 
hit legitimately operating power companies 
and their investors a paralyzing body blow. 

Every Senator and Congressman of Louisi- 
ana should work day and night to discourage 
and prevent this treaty being finally ap- 
proved. Every professional, business, and 
laboring man should exert all influence in 
that direction, and this is a fight where 
everybody should be united as well as deter- 
mined. 





The Dies Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 11, 1941 





Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is indeed gratifying to note 
that the resolution to continue the Dies 
committee carried today by an over- 
whelming vote. Opposition to the splen- 
did work that has been carried on by this 
committee has almost completely disap- 
peared in the House of Representatives. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that where 35 Members of the House 
voted against the resolution to continue 
the Dies committee in 1939, only 21 op- 
posed it in 1940, and today the vote was 
353 to 6. This is conclusive proof that 
the American people are heartily in favor 
of continuing the investigation of un- 
American and subversive ectivities, and 
the strong voice of public opinion is re- 
flected in today’s vote. 

The remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas, the Honorable Martin Digs, draw 
particular attention to the necessity for 
further curbing the activities of all sub- 
versive groups and their activities during 
the critical emergency which our country 
faces at the present time. The Dies 
committee, in cooperation with other 
Federal agencies, can render a valuable 
service in exposing and putting a stop to 
the work of those whose ideologies are 
directly opposed to the best interests of 
this country’s future welfare. I join with 
my colleagues in congratulating the 
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chairman and other members of the com- 
mittee and in assuring them of my con- 
tinued support and cooperation. 





Loyalty of Canadian Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 11, 1941 


ASSOCIATED PRESS ARTICLE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and 
Members, there has been some discussion 
on the floor of the House from time to 
time pertaining to the financial attitude 
of Great Britain and her possessions dur- 
ing the war now going on—the inference 
being that England and her possessions 
were not using their own financial re- 
sources before coming to us for assist- 
ance. 

In some instances the discussion has 
been somewhat marked as to the indus- 
trial profits that were being made by 
manufacturers in England and her pos- 
sessions. 

I recently read an article under an 
Associated Press release from Ottawa, 
Canada, of January 6, which I found very 
interesting on this subject. I am insert- 
ing it in the Recorp in order that the 
membership of this House may have 
brought to its attention the publicized 
attitude of some Canadian businessmen 
and their splendid unselfish loyalty to 
their Government. 

I think if the release is correct that 
they are to be complimented upon their 
attitude and patriotism toward their 
country. 

The article follows: 

War Prorir DECLINED BY NUMBER OF CANADIANS 

Ottawa, January 6.—Nobody seems to re- 
member who started the cry that this must 
be a profiteerless war, but a lot of Canadians 
are taking it seriously. 

It was assumed from the first that the 
Government would take steps to tax excess 
profits heavily, and that this war would not 
produce a new crop of war millionaires. The 
Government did take such steps; but the 
movement goes much further than that. 

Many citizens not only gre refusing to be- 
come war millionaires, they are refusing to 
take any profit from the war at all—even a 
small one. 

MONEY COMES BACK 

Canada is putting money into the conflict 
at the rate of about $1,000,000,000 a year, and 
most of this is being spent by the department 
of munitions and supply. But, believe it or 
not, some of this money is coming right back. 
It is coming in from manufacturers who have 
finished a war contract, found that they made 
a profit on it, and decided they d'd not want 
to keep it. 

“We do not desire to receive any benefit or 
gain from this war contract,” said one letter 
from a firm which had just completed an 
order for battle-dress blouses, and explained 
that the check enclosed represented the profit 
on the contract plus the management salaries 
of two firm members. 








Another company found its profit on war 
orders, plus production economies made pos- 
sible by increased volume of business, 
amounted to $42,000, so promptly sent back a 
check for that amount. 

This antiprofit trend among the recipients 
of war contracts is just beginning; but mean- 
while another movement is gaining headway. 
It affects people who are willing to lend the 
Government money for prosecution of the 
war, but prefer not to receive any interest. 

To accommodate this group of lenders, 
Dominion of Canada non-interest-bearing 
certificates have been issued and about $4,- 
000,000 worth of them sold so far to individ- 
uals, corporations, labor unions, savings and 
loan associations, in amounts ranging from 
$1 up to $500,000. 





Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, February 11, 1941 





Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, it is good 
and just that the living should pay tribute 
to the memory of the illustrious dead. It 
is fitting that on this day those who love 
the principles of republican government 
should pause in their daily routine to re- 
member one of those to whom the institu- 
tions of freedom were dear as life itself. 

Every nation has its roll call of heroes. 
In most lands the great figures of history 
are the men of the sword. France thinks 
of Napoleon. England remembers Wel- 
lington. Americans honor Lincoln. 

Perhaps, we of the United States are a 
peculiar people in this respect. We have 
refused almost without exception to deify 
our soldiers. Our hall of fame is filled 
with the names of men who have risen 
from the ranks of the poor to the sum- 
mits of power. We think in terms of 
Thomas Edison, of Andrew Carnegie, of 
Henry Clay, of Abraham Lincoln. In 
politics, in science, in industry, in in- 
vention our most beloved are the men 
who have worked their way up from the 
bottom. 

No wonder, then, that Abraham Lin- 
coln is a name which brings a glow of 
personal satisfaction to every citizen of 
this Nation. As no other man, he rep- 
resents in himself the success story of 
America. His life is the life of America. 
As we started from a humble, poverty- 
stricken, courageous group of daring col- 
onists, so did Lincoln. As these great 
United States have spread themselves 
across the continent to bring our land 
to the peak of power and strength, so did 
Lincoln grow from humble, impoverished 
surroundings to manhood, strength, and 
power. 

The generation of Abraham Lincoln 
was remarkably like our own. Problems 
of the machine age were already pres- 
ent. The building of roads, the span- 
ning of the continent by rail; these were 
important events in Lincoln’s youth. 


Sccial adjustments were being made to 
a new way of thinking. The Nation was 
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switching from an agricultural economy 
to the economy of industry. The social 
problem of slavery was weighing heavily 
upon men’s minds. Bitterness and divi- 
sion within the ranks of the North and 
the South were only too easily apparent. 

Today, we have problems of equal com- 
plexity. We are living in an age of tran- 
sition once more. We are facing diffi- 
culties of adjustment. Capital and labor 
are as divided in their interest as were 
the North and South. The social problem 
of slavery has given way to the social 
problem of economic security for all. 

The career of Abe Lincoln has a mes- 
sage for us today. It will always have a 
message wherever men live and labor. 
Today, millions of mer. and women scat- 
tered across this Nation are given to des- 
pair and fear over the uncertainties of 
the future. 

Yet what are their hardships by con- 
trast with those which Lincoln knew? 
His life is an object lesson in faith and 
courage. No one in our day faces the 
physical hardships, the uncertainty the 
constant struggle which Lincoln’s family 
faced for mere survival. There is an old 
story that one day when Tom Lincoln, 
Abe’s father, had finished reciting grace 
before the meal and thanked God for 
the “blessings” of the supper, Abe de- 
livered himself of the opinion that they 
were “mighty pocr blessirgs.” 

Abraham Lincoln’s mother died be- 
cause the nearest doctor, 35 miles away, 
was unable to cope with a mysterious 
“milk sickness” which periodically rav- 
aged the Indiana backwoods where Lin- 
coln grew up. Poverty and adversity 
were the daily lot of the entire family. 
Yet out of all this nightmare of difficulty, 
there came a mind keen to do battle with 
the best of his day; a rugged, pioneering 
spirit which wrote an immortal page of 
American history. 

Abraham Lincoln was a Republican be- 
cause he could not be a Democrat. When 
the Whigs began to compromise with 
slavery, Lincoln refused to go with them. 
He left them for a party which stood for 
freedom. From the first days of his 
young manhood, the people about him 
had strong opinions on politics.. States’ 
rights were fought over, literally. Pas- 
sionate debates took place. Duels were 
scheduled to put an end to political dif- 
ferences. No one advocates a return to 
this crude form of controversy. Yet all 
of it somehow generated an atmosphere 
of tremendous enthusiasm which made 
men conscious of the precious legacy of 
freedom which they had inherited. 

There was no room in Lincoln’s day for 
talk of dictatorships. The tradition of 
democracy was properly valued then. 
Men realized that without it they be- 
came slaves as certainly as the thousands 
whom they saw in the plantations of the 
South. 

Lincoln’s birthday should remind us 
of these things. We should remember 
that Abe Lincoln, saint though we have 
made him, was a man among men. He 
lived in a day when politics were the 
lifeblood of the Nation. It provided an 
education in the administration of 
mighty affairs. 

Abe Lincoln was a genius at America’s 
great game of politics. He used it as his 
stepping stone. He rose to fame by his 
ability to outguess, outthink, and out- 








argue his opponents. We should not for- 
get this when we list his accomplish- 
ments. 

His first speech when he ran for politi- 
cal office gives us an inkling of the man 
who was to come. He was running for 
the Illinois Legislature. The scene was an 
auction sale. While young Lincoln was 
trying to be heard, a fight broke out in 
the audience. Lincoln had to battle to 
be heard. He located the chief disturber. 
a well-known bully, and took him by the 
neck and trousers’ seat. According to 
the chronicle, he tossed the disturber 12 
feet. Then he spoke. He said, as thou- 
sands of others have said since then: 

Fellow citizens, I presume you all know who 
Iam. Iam humble Abraham Lincoln. I have 
been solicited by many friends to become a 
candidate for the legislature. My politics 
are short and sweet, like the old woman’s 
dance. I am in favor of a national bank. I 
am in favor of the internal-improvement 
system and a high protective tariff. These 
are my sentiments and political principles. 
If elected, I shall be thankful; if not, it will 
be all the same. 


For some 15 years Lincoln’s reputation 
grew throughout the State of Iilinois. 
When the Thirtieth Congress was about 
to be elected, Lincoln, now a leader of the 
Whigs, was nominated. His opponent, 
Peter Cartwright, was a famous revival- 
ist. One Sunday evening in Springfield, 
where Cartwright was reviving and cam- 
paigning simultaneously, he spied Lincoln 
in the audience. He shouted from the 
pulpit: “Mr. Lincoln, if you are not going 
to repent and go to heaven, where are 
you going?” “To Congress,” replied Mr. 
Lincoln, and he was right. For 2 years 
he served in the lower House. 

At one time in the course of a speech 
Lincoln said to the Democrats: 

I have heard some things from New York, 
and if they are true one might well say to 
your party there, as a drunken fellow once 
said when he heard the reading of an indict- 
ment for hog stealing. The clerk read on 
until he got to and through the words “did 
steal, take, and carry away 10 boars, 10 sows, 
10 shoats, and 10 pigs,” at which he ex- 
claimed: “Well, by golly, that is the most 
equally divided gang of hogs I ever did hear 
of!” If there is any other gang of hogs more 
equally divided than the Democrats of New 
York are at this time, I have not heard of it. 


In Illinois the Republican Party made 
its bow in 1856. Lincoln, destined to be- 
come the leading figure in the party, was 
really introduced to the new movement 
by his young law partner, who signed his 
name to a call for a convention at Bloom- 
ington. Lincoln attended, remaining 
silent until constant calls for his name 
brought him from his seat. As he 
warmed to his subject, Lincoln gained 
the eager attention of his hearers. Then 
he ended with his declaration: 

We must reinstate the birthday promise 
of the Republic, we must reaffirm the Decla- 
ration of Independence, we must make good 
in essence as well as in form Madison’s avowal 
that “the word ‘slave’ ought not to appear in 
the Constitution.” * * * We must make 
this a land of liberty in fact, as it is in name. 
But in seeking to attain these results—so in- 
dispensable if the liberty which is our pride 
and boast is to endure—we will be loyal to 
the Constitution and to the flag of the Union. 


This declaration was the declaration of 
the Republican Party. It is still the dec- 
laration of the Republican Party. 


By 1858, it was obvious that the Illi- 
nois Republican Convention would nomi- 
nate Abe Lincoln for the United States 
Senate. Lincoln was ready for the 
nomination and had his speech of ac- 
ceptance at hand. He spoke words of 
historic importance. Those words are 
pertinent today as they were in ’58. 
They have meaning in the chaos of dis- 
union which interrupts our social order 
today. Lincoln said: 

If we could first know where we are, and 
whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do, and how to do it. We are 
now far into the fifth year since a policy was 
initiated with the avowed object and con- 
fident promise of putting an end to slavery 
agitation. Under the operation of that 
policy that agitation has not only not ceased, 
but has constantly augmented. In my opin- 
ion, it will not cease until a crisis shall have 
been reached and passed. “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” I believe this 
Government capnot endure permanently 
half slave and half free. I do not expect the 
Union to be dissolved—I do not expect the 
house to fall. 


How would Abraham Lincoln view our 
modern problems? Today, too, we 
should know far better what to do, if 
we could determine where we stand, and 
whiter we are tending. Today, too, we 
are moving along lines of policy which 
are leading toward grave difficulties. 

The analogy is only too perfect. 
Lincoln the Republicar. spoke strong 
words of challenge as he accepted the 
honors of the infant Republican Party. 
Were he alive today he would find suf- 
ficient occasion to repeat them. 

The Republican Party has made of 
Abraham Lincoln its patron saint. He is 
for them what he is for all Americans, 
the man who made good, and in the 
process saved the United States. 

The spirit which made us united is in 
as great danger today as it was in 1860. 
Internal forces, chaos in industry and 
labor, uncertainty in Washington, poli- 
cies of doubtful merit brought forth 
Abraham Lincoln then. 

I am confident that the spirit which 
made possible the preservation of this 
great Nation in the crisis of the Civil War 
will keep us a united people today. We 
shall winter the storms ahead because our 
people still cherish the love and affection 
for the Constitution and Union which 
were Abraham Lincoln’s greatest posses- 
sions. 





Who Are You? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, February 11, 1941 


ADDRESS BY REV. ALFRED R. STREUFERT 





Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to include a splendid pa- 
triotic address on citizenship by the Rev- 
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erend Alfred R. Streufert, of the First 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Glen- 
coe, which address was delivered at the 
naturalization proceedings for new citi- 
zens. In this day and age it is well that 
we be reminded of the advantages of 
citizenship in this country and the appre- 
ciation we should have of that citizen- 
ship and of all the powerful reasons why 
we should safeguard that great privilege. 
For these reasons I find that the address 
of Reverend Streufert is an inspiration 
to me, and I am sure it will be to my 
colleagues and the citizens of this 
country. 
The address follows: 


Your honor, the district judge; members 
of the judicial staff, and fellow citizens, 
“Who are you?” This is the casual question 
asked as strangers meet on the street or on 
the market place. “Who are you?” Ap- 
parently a question of small consequence in 
our daily lives, however, the reply to this 
ordinary inquiry may be vastly important, 
yea, decisive for one’s well-being. Promptly 
the stranger will mention his name. This is 
of some interest to me, yet chances are that 
I do not fully understand or am not able to 
repeat or even pronounce the name and, 
therefore, scon forget. Or the stranger may 
be more specific by stating what he is by 
trade or what profession he follows. Also 
this interests me only to the extent that I 
am directly benefited by his work. 

In these critical times it is of far greater 
importance for me to know whether the 
stranger is my fellow citizen and country- 
man; a man guided by the identical American 
principles which I uphold; a man worthy of 
my confidence because he shares with me 
@ common interest in the welfare of my 
community and my native land; to know 
whether this man is a self-centered dweller 
who lives on the fat of the land or whether 
he is willing to make his personal contribu- 
tion toward the safeguarding, the develop- 
ment, and the advancement of my country. 
Of truth, a privilege for any mortal if in 
these perilous days he is able to respond 
with joy, “I am proud to be an American.” 
At once his standing is honorably established. 
That gives him poise. He demands our re- 
spect and confidence. On the other hand 
how extremely embarrassing his situation in 
human society becomes to be, if he must con- 
fess, “I am a man without a country.” 

In these our glorious United States any 
honest and respectable woman may find 
shelter under the American banner. They 
will find more justice and equality than any- 
where in the great wide world, find greater 
opportunity for gainful emptoyment, and 
enjoy a higher standard of living in con- 
tentment and happiness the like is not to 
be found in any other country. Nonethe- 
less, as long as a person remains to be an 
alien, he exposes himself to the mistrust 
and the suspicion of insincerity and well- 
founded criticism despite of good talents, 
excellent qualifications, and even great 
wealth. On every turn in life he becomes 
conscious of the fact that he is not on equal 
footing with his neighbor, all because he is 
an alien who voluntarily foregoes, yea, de- 
liberately disregards the one priceless privi- 
lege which makes this our native country 
to be “the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” An alien does not partake of 
our heritage so dear to the heart of every 
true American, namely, freedom of speech, 
expression of opinion by his ballot, and the 
free exercise of civil rights under a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by 
the people. 

You, my friends, who have applied to this 
court for naturalization and wish to be re- 
ceived into the family of American citizens, 
have immigrated to the shores of the land 
of golden opportunities. I dare say you have 
found the veritable garden spot of fertile 
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fields, luxuriant meadows, and prosperity as 
are not to be found in the land where your 
cradle stood. You have found ample live- 
lihood and are probably now in comfortable 
financial circumstances. Withal, you have 
met with one disadvantage. 

Unquestionably you felt that you could not 
fully assert yourselves because you were not 
citizens. Now, then, the natural sense of 
justice within your own bosom caused you 
to realize that, as one who has the privilege 
to partake of a sumptuous meal is under 
obligation to his benefactor, and that as one 
who enjoys the shelter of a comfortable home 
must assume responsibility to protect it and 
make necessary repairs, so any inhabitant of 
the United States will prove himself an un- 
grateful and an utterly thankless parasite if 
he refuses to shoulder the responsibility and 
obligation of citizenship. In my mind, com- 
mon and everyday gratitude demands of every 
dweller in this land to become a citizen. 
Gratitude demands loyalty to the Nation on 
the part of such who have been permitted to 
live and to prosper in its midst. Friends, this 
is briefly stated sum and substance of the 
oath of allegiance which you stand ready to 
render this day, “I pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, and one 
Nation indivisible and liberty and justice for 
all.” True Americanism does not consist, 
never has consisted, and never will consist in 
shouting from the housetops, “Loyalty,” 
“Patriotism,” but in the conscientious ful- 
fillment of one’s personal obligations toward 
the country that has taken us under its 
sheltering arms. Hence, not shallow words 
but the personal contribution of the individ- 
ual in the service to his Commonwealth and 
his community: this alone and nothing less 
is loyalty. 

Speaking of loyalty of an American citizen, 
I do not merely refer to military service 
during dark days when our country calls its 
sons to its colors for the protection of our 
Nation’s interests. Of far greater import- 
ance is the task to keep the foundation upon 
which our great American democracy stands 
firm and intact from within by bending 
every effort to preserve law and order. True 
loyalty makes us law-abiding citizens; makes 
us men and women who, seen or unseen, for 
conscience sake submit to laws, rules, and 
regulations enacted by the representatives 
of the people. All this not because a police 
officer patrols our streets and may find us to 
be offenders and violators of civil ordinances; 
not because any infringement upon the con- 
stitutional rights of others will lead to legal 
entanglements and fines; not because a prison 
with barred doors and windows is found to 
the rear of the courthouse, but, mark my 
words, for conscience sake; because every 
offense, every misdemeanor, every unlawful 
act is a violation of, and an act of shameless 
ingratitude against the greatest earthly bene- 
factor, your native land. 

True loyalty, furthermore, manifests itself 
in the honest endeavor of the individual to 
live by the labor of his hands irrespective of 
occupation or profession. The age-old adage 
reads, “A diligent hand finds bread in every 
land.” I maintain that the truth expressed 
in this maxim can be put into practice in a 
vastly greater measure under the stars and 
stripes than under any banner fluttering in 
the unsteady breezes of foreign lands. My 
friends, if anywhere opportunity knocks at 
your door amid the nation of which you now 
desire to become part and parcel. True, we 
as other nations have our less fortunate ones 
who cannot possibly supply their wants be- 
cause of adverse circumstances and are, 
therefore, dependent upon public assistance. 

Generously our Nation has at all times 
opened its hand to alleviate the distress of 
the poor and needy. It has always granted 
relief to people in disastrous stricken areas. 
Incompatible with true loyalty, however, is 
the attitude of ever so many in our day, “The 
Government owes me a living.” Who said 


so? The Government owes you guidance; 
it owes you protection; it owes you safe- 
guarding of your constitutional right to make 
an honest living. Ever since the colonial 
days when sturdy men and women with brave 
hearts came into the primeval American for- 
ests, or settled upon the extensive plains of 
our giorious State of Minnesota and particu- 
larly of this our beloved McLeod County, 
every loyal American has experienced the 
truth of one of our eminent men, Whatever 
you do, do it well, and if you make mouse- 
traps, you will have a trodden pathway to 
your door. Hence, loyalty to your country 
manifests itself in the endeavor in honesty 
and industry to provide for your household 
by any honorable vocation whereby the good 
of your community is promoted. 

During the few moments allotted to this 
address many other instances in civic life 
can only be referred to which characterize 
true loyaity. In conclusion permit me to 
direct your attention to one more, namely, 
to your obligation as cititzens to hand down 
the priceless heritage, which this day be- 
comes yours by naturalization, to your chil- 
dren as the rising generation. The privilege 
of American citizenship granted to you this 
day can be safeguarded only under this one 
condition—that you thoroughly recognize the 
necessity of preparing your sons and daugh- 
ters for their future obligation as real Ameri- 
cans by granting them a thorough education. 

Immigrants as you are, you may deplore 
the fact that you were deprived of the op- 
portunity of acquiring a good training in 
the days of your youth. Experience in later 
life has undoubtedly moved you deeply to 
regret the lack of a good elementary train- 
ing. The Government to whose flag you now 
pledge allegiance has placed excellent facili- 
ties for the education of your children at 
your free disposal. Loyalty to your country 
now makes it your inescapable duty to give 
your beloved ones an opportunity to equip 
and qualify themselves for the hard struggle 
in life. Loyalty demands of you to rear your 
sons and daughters to be useful members of 
the human society; to grow up to be men and 
women who love their country and deem it 
an honor to serve their Nation in any capac- 
ity for which they are qualified. 

Your honor, inasmuch as these applicants 
have familiarized themselves with the rudi- 
ments of American citizenship and now are 
ready to render the oath of allegiance, it is 
my privilege to recommend them to this 
court to become our fellow citizens to live 
and prosper with you and me under the 
glorious Stars and Stripes which, God grant, 
may never cease to wave over the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 





Polish Day Celebration in Honor of the 
Birthday of Thaddeus Kosciuszko 
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ADDRESS OF HON. M. MICHAEL EDEL- 
STEIN, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. EDELSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by inserting a 
speech which I delivered on Sunday, 
February 9, 1941, at the celebration of 
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Polish Day, held at the city hall in the 
city of New York in honor of Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, general of the armies in the 
struggle in which the American Colonies 
obtained their freedom and leader of the 
heroic stand of Poland against the in- 
vading armies of its oppressors. 
The speech follows: 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, my fellow 
Americans of Polish ancestry, and friends, 
when I received the invitation of Father 
Burant to appear at this great meeting to 
speak to you, I deeply appreciated the privi- 
lege and opportunity afforded me for a num- 
ber of reasons: First, because I have long 
known and greatly admired Father Burant, 
especially for his leadership of his people in 
St. Stanislaus Parish. Second, because I am 
proud of my Polish birth, since I was born and 
spent my infancy in Mezrich, near Warsaw— 
the home of my ancestors for many, many 
centuries. Third, and foremost of all, Po- 
land’s tragic and gallant stand against the 
overwhelming odds of Hitler’s invading 
hordes, emblematic of all her history, made 
me proud to address you on a day dedicated 
to perpetuating the memory of a freedom- 
loving Polish and American patriot, and to 
the resurrection of Poland. 

Poland can boast, and justly so, of many 
heroes, who fought valiantly to preserve 
her freedom, but today we celebrate the 
birth on February 12, 1746, of Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, general in the armies of the 
struggle in which the American Colonies ob- 
tained their freedom, and leader of the 
heroic stand of Poiand against the invading 
armies of Prussia, Russia, and Austria. 

All who knew him, including Thomas Jef- 
ferson, held him to be a real democrat. By 
training and by instinct he stood and fought 
for freedom. It was to be expected, there- 
fore, that Kosciuszko was the first man to 
cross the Atlantic to aid the United States 
to win its independence. Today, just as 165 
years ago, he would be fighting for freedom 
and democracy everywhere, and in opposition 
to the Nazi theory of slavery. 

It is altogether fitting that his birthday 
should be linked with that of the great eman- 
cipator, Abraham Lincoln, who was born on 
February 12, 1809. Lincoln preserved and 
expanded the American democracy, which 
Kosciusko helped to create. They had one 
other trait in common—their great detesta- 
tion of human slavery. This is clearly shown 
by the will that General Kosciusko made 
when he left this country for the second and 
last time in 1798 to try to restore Poland. 
This brief will showed not only his abhor- 
rence of the vile institution of slavery but 
furnished a peaceful solution of a problem 
which was to vex our country so much during 
the next 67 years. I quote the entire text 
of this brief document which amply reveals 
the generosity and democracy which so truly 
distinguished Thaddeus Kosciusko: 

“I, Thaddeus Kosciusko, being just on my 
departure from America, do hereby declare 
and direct that, should I make no other tes- 
tamentary disposition of my property in the 
United States, I hereby authorize my friend, 
Thomas Jefferson, to employ the whole thereof 
in purchasing Negroes from among his own or 
any others, and giving them liberty in my 
name; in giving them an education in trade or 
otherwise; in having them instructed for 
their new condition in the duties of morality, 
which may make them good neighbors, good 
fathers and mothers, husbands and wives, in 
their duty as citizens; teaching them to be 
defenders of their liberty and country, of the 
good order of society, and in whatsoever may 
make them happy and useful.” 

Though they had a common dislike of 
slavery, Lincoln and Kosciusko, by nature, 
were fitted for different tasks. The former 
led this country safely through the trying 
times of the Civil War, the other was as a 
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military engineer, who could prepare a bat- 
tlefleld to the best advantage. General 
Kosciusko contributed two outstanding en- 
gineering feats to the success of the American 
Revolution. 

His first task of importance prepared the 
way for the eventual winning of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. When Burgoyne and his 
army surrendered at the battlefield of Sara- 
toga in 1777, the United States obtained the 
open and active support of most of the 

countries. Without this support it 
is doubtful whether we would now be Ameri- 
can citizens. Yet the battle of Saratoga 
would not have been such a decisive victory 
for the Colonies had not Kosciusko, with 
careful foresight and planning, so strongly 
fortified Bemis Heights, overlooking the bat- 
tlefield, that Burgoyne was brought to a 
standstill and then to his knees in surrender. 

At West Point, Kosciusko secured control 
of the Hudson River Valley above New York 
City to the United States. For 2 years he 
worked quietly but assiduously strengthening 
and extending the fortification of that key 
position. He did his task so well that the 
British Army never dared assault this strong 
bastion of liberty. Only a traitor could undo 
Kosciusko’s achievements, and a traitor, 
Benedict Arnold, almost succeeded in selling 
to the British what Kosciusko had made it 
impossible for them to conquer, West Point. 
The garden which he created there still bears 
his name, and his statue stands there as an 
inspiration to all the cadets, as the first 
engineer of the American Army. 

When he returned to Poland to serve his 
native land, he was loaded with honors from 
his adopted country, established as a na- 
tion and on the high road to becoming a 
great democracy. In the death struggle of 
the old Polish Republic, Kosciusko fought 
well and long. When appeasement became 
the policy of the day in 1792, he resigned 
from Poland’s Army, but in 1794 he led the 
last gallant stand. When he was wounded 
and captured on the field of battle, Poland 
was partitioned for the third time. Truly 
did Campbell, the English poet, say: 

“Hope for a season bade the world farewell 
And freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell.” 


Poland, from then on, was a dream, to be 
brought into reality a century and a quarter 
later, through the unremitting energies of 
the Polish people, and the unceasing friend- 
ship of this country. Kosciusko, who re- 
turned to this country after 2 years of im- 
prisonment in Russia, left it in the vain hope 
his presence in Europe might help Poland to 
rise again. Even though he was in Europe, 
he still rendered one last service to his adopt- 
ed country: He wrote, by request, a book on 
the use of field artillery, which has justly 
earned him the tile of “The Father of Amer- 
ican Artillery.” 

The dream which Kosciusko was prevented 
from making into a reality was achieved 
when Poland became a free country once 
more in 1918, and the United States, through 
Woodrow Wilson, helped establish the bor- 
ders of old Poland, gloriously reborn. But 
the new Poland was surrounded by neigh- 
bors who waited only for an opportunity to 
repeat their unenviable role in destroying 
Poland. 

Hitler’s attack on Poland was based on his 
desire for conquest and destruction and can- 
not be justified on any ground. The fourth 
partition of Poland was the joint work of the 
Russian and German dictators. But even in 
destruction Poland showed she had heroes 
who could fight the German juggernaut to a 
standstill. Above all these heroes stands the 
mayor of Warsaw, Stefan Starzynski, whose 
courage, example, and leadership resulted in 
holding the German Army outside the gates 
of Warsaw because the civilian population 
would not surrender as long as they thought 
there was some faint possibility of relief from 
the outside world. His refusal to surrender 
earned the mayor the title of Stefan the 


Stubborn. He organized the civilian defense 
and constantly used the radio to help keep 
up the spirits of the population and to let 
the outside world know that the German 
invasion was not proceeding according to 
schedule. 

On the honor roll of Polish and world his- 
tory the name of Stefan Starzynski will always 
rank high for his valor in holding Warsaw 
against all odds for 3 weeks. His whereabouts 
is unknown today. I wish he were here 
again at city hall, as he was in 1935, when he 
came to this city to study its municipal ad- 
ministration. There is little likelihood of 
that, since the Polish Embassy in Washington 
recently told me they had received a report 
8 weeks ago that he had been executed by the 
Germans. All hail to the stubborn mayor of 
Warsaw. 

Today, as in 1915, most of Poland, including 
Cracow and Warsaw, is under German rule. 
Conditions are worse, however, since Ger- 
many is trying to reduce Poland into a slave 
territory. All Polish schools are closed and 
forced labor is the rule. Two million out of 
thirteen million able-bodied men and women 
have been shipped into slavery in Germany. 
Poland has been looted to the fullest possible 
extent. Her leaders are either dead or in 
exile, and the only hope of the Polish Nation 
must rest on outside aid. 

Poland's history is both glorious and tragic. 
Today, under the iron boot of an invader 
whose only thought is to destroy, she is in the 
most tragic phase. Those of us who are of 
Polish birth, who feel pride in Poland’s his- 
tory, must do our best to free Poland from 
the yoke of slavery. All Americans, thankful 
for the invaluable aid of Polish heroes in the 
American Revolution, should help this coun- 
try repay its debt of gratitude. We are all 
united in the battle to end dictatorship and 
restore democracy everywhere. This country, 
by aiding Britain, is doing her share against 
Hitler. The lend-lease bill, which passed the 
House this week, is another effective weapon 
in President Roosevelt’s battle against Hitler 
and dictatorship. Victory in that battle will 
mean the redemption of Poland from the 
fourth partition, her restoration to freedom, 
her rededication to democracy once more. I 
hope that that day will soon be here, 
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STATEMENT BY WALTER I. BEAM, EXECU- 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT, THE CLEVELAND 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
T include the following statement by Wal- 
ter I. Beam, vice president of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce: 


The advent of war conditions has given new 
encouragement to the proponents of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway and 
power project. It is now being set forth as 
a@ vital necessity in a program of national 
defense. 

If, in fact, it would prove to be a substan- 
tial contribution to our security, whether a 
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vital necessity or not, it should be under- 
taken at once and hastened to completion. 
However, it is a project of such magnitude 
and it involves such important effects upon 
American economy that its military and 
naval necessity must not be simply assumed. 

Any calm approach to the proposal imme- 
diately lays bare facts which establish be- 
yond any possible doubt that, as an ele- 
ment in a program of national defense, the 
project is indefensible, regardless of whether 
or not it may be desirable under conditions 
approaching world peace. 

First. Even under what appears to be an 
overly optimistic estimate, power cannot be 
developed by the proposed plants before 1945. 
If there is or should be a power shortage at 
any points within a reasonable distance of 
the International Rapids, we cannot wait 
until 1945 to remedy the situation. Modern, 
efficient steam plants can, and in fact must, 
be built when and where power is needed. 
The later completion of a water-power devel- 
opment would be a wasteful duplication. 

Second. No general shortage of electrical 
power in this country has yet been shown. 
It appears that there is a greater excess in 
production over consumption in the very 
area to which the distribution of St. Lawrence 
power would necessarily be limited. The 
country should at least be furnished with a 
definite and factual survey of the needs for 
additional power in the Northeastern States. 

Third. Modern steam plants, located at 
load centers, can produce and deliver energy 
more economically than water-power plants 
which must deliver their product over long 
distances. The national defense is not served 
by uneconomical practices. 

Fourth. The expenditure of money, labor, 
and materials in the construction of water- 
power facilities in the St. Lawrence River, 
which cannot be available for use for some 
5 years, would be an unfortunate diversion 
of the energies of our people under present 
conditions. Far from being an aid to a pro- 
gram of national defense, it would be simply 
an additional heavy burden which would 
hamper and reduce defense efforts. On No- 
vember 26 the President announced that 
nondefense items in the Federal Budget 
would be sharply reduced. This undertaking 
is one of these items, and should not be 
adopted. 

Fifth. The construction of one huge power 
plant, which can only serve eastern plants, 
is directly contrary to the policy of decen- 
tralization of the production of war mate- 
rials and the location of munition plants in 
the interior, which has been recently an- 
nounced in Washington. The proposed plant 
would be 400 miles east of the area gener- 
ally approved by the War Department as stra- 
tegic and suitable for munition-plant loca- 
tions. 

Sixth. As a navigation project for purposes 
of national defense, the undertaking is even 
more objectionable than when considered 
from the point of view of power production, 
if for no other reason than that its comple- 
tion could not be accomplished for an addi- 
tional 2 or 3 years. 

Seventh. The waterway would be so pecu- 
liarly vulnerable to enemy attack that it 
would border upon the foolhardy to under- 
teke the construction of large ocean ships, 
either naval or commercial, in the Great 
Lakes, even if the facilities therefor should 
be constructed. 

The foregoing is a sketchy outline of some 
of the grounds on which the St. Lawrence 
project is to be condemned as a part of our 
present program of national defense. Apart 
from military considerations the following 
is a recapitulation of the chief reasons 
against its adoption. 

The waterway could never become an effi- 
cient agency of transportation. 

The power project is of such limited possi- 
bilities that it is not economically justifiable. 

It would be disastrous to Great Lakes ship- 
ping, injurious to American rail, highway, 
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and inland waterway services, and seriously 
harmful to the American coal and iron ore 
mining industries. 

By facilitating the direct importation of 
semifinished, low-value commodities, it 
would adversely affect American labor. 

Reduced purchasing power in leading 
American industries would adversely affect 
American agriculture. 

Government financing of power plants, the 
production of which must be of limited dis- 
tribution, would be a subsidy to some areas 
and interests, to the injury of every present 
industrial center. 

Government-subsidized power would be de- 
structive of existing efficient and economical 
private agencies. 

The construction of an additional and un- 
necessary transportation agency at great cost 
to the Federal Government would be an un- 
justifiable burden on the public Treasury. 

There is no substantial business demand 
for the proposed waterway, nor has any such 
demand been shown for the propoSed power 
development. 

Finally, such an undertaking should be 
based on definite facts and the burden of 
establishing its desirability must rest upon 
its proponents. No evidence has ever been 
submitted in support of the project which 
upon impartial analysis has been persuasive. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include a bulletin of the National 
Geographic Society as printed in the New 
York Times on Monday, February 10, 
1941: 


[From the New York Times of February 10, 
1941] 


CaNALS OF ReEIcH Goop R. A. F. TarGeT— 
NORMALLY CARRY 20 PERCENT OF ALL THE 
MERCHANDISE TRANSPORTED IN COUNTRY— 
VESSELS Excerep 17,500—DortTmMuUND-EMsS 
Waterway Is 500 Mites LONG In ALL—CostT 
ORIGINALLY $20,000,000 


Bombers of the British air force have been 
directing attention to Germany’s extensive 
system of inland water transportation, and 
particularly to the easily accessible Dort- 
mund-Ems Canal in northwest Germany. 

For a considerable distance this canal 
utilizes the bed of the Ems River, which 
parallels the eastern boundary of the Neth- 
erlands, and which is the westernmost of the 
all-German rivers entering the North Sea. 

“Germany has been increasing her inland 
water facilities in recent years until now 
more than 20 percent of all goods transported 
in Germany are normally carried over in- 
land waters,” says a National Geographic 
Society bulletin. 

TRAFFIC OF INLAND PORTS 


“Before the present war, more than 130,- 
000,000 tons were loaded and discharged an- 
nually at inland ports. Germany’s fleet of 
inland vessels numbers more than 17,500, of 
which about 3,500 are employed in the Rhine 
district. The southern portion of the Dort- 
mund-Ems Canal is part of the system iinking 
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Berlin with the Rhine River, while the canal 
as a whole connects the Rhine and the North 
Sea. 

“This canal, originally built at a cost of 
nearly $20,000,000 and completed in 1899, 
extended from Dortmund, the principal city 
of Westphalia, to Emden, a harbor on the 
North Sea. The length was about 150 miles, 
and branch canals later increased the length 
to about 500 miles. 

“The canai passes north through Muenster, 
capital of Westphalia, and on to Herne, where 
another canal connects with the Rhine; and 
at Bevergern begins the Midland Canal which 
extends eastward through Braunschweig to 
Berlin. The canal between Herne and Bev- 
ergern was deepened, and all bridges raised. 

“Canals in northwest Germany were de- 
signed further to develop the ports of Emden, 
Bremen, and Hamburg through increased fa- 
cilities for inland shipping, and thus to im- 
prove their positions in competition with 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and neigh- 
boring ports in other countries, and to give 
Germany’s industrial northwest an all-Ger- 
man route to the North Sea. 


SHIPMENTS FROM EMDEN 


“Normally the shipments from the port of 
Emden over the canal into the interior consist 
of raw materials for the Rhine-Westphalian 
industrial region along the canal, with more 
than 80 percent ores. From the interior 
much coal was shipped through the canal to 
the port for bunkering ships, together with 
some manufactured iron. 

“The opening of the Midland Canal on 
October 30, 1938, extending 300 miles east- 
ward from the Dortmund-Ems Canal and con- 
necting the industrial region of the Rhine- 
land and Westphalia with Berlin, joined from 
east to west a network of about 7,000 miles 
of inland waterways. This is almost one- 
fifth of the mileage of German railways.” 
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LETTER AND STATEMENT FROM JOHN K. 
JENNINGS, INDIANA W. P. A. ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following letter and 
statement: 


Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 28, 1941. 
Hon, WILu1AM T. SCHULTE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: To bring you up to 
date on the employment situation in the 
State of Indiana I hand you herewith copy 
of a general release just made by this office 
on this subject. 

I am also enclosing copy of a release regard- 
ing the W. P. A. community service programs, 
which I believe will be of interest to you. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN K. JENNINGS, 
State Administrator. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January.—The rapid 
expansion of Indiana business and indus- 
trial activity under the national-defense 
program was reflected today in a W. P. A. 


employment survey which showed that in 
1940 approximately 18,500 persons left 
W. P. A. rolls in the State to take private 
obs. 

, State Administrator John K. Jennings 
pointed out that this meant a net gain of 
approximately 11,000 jobs, since 7,500 per- 
sons lost private jobs, and returned to 
W. P. A. rolls during the past year. He ex- 
plained that the W. P. A. is mandated to pro- 
vide immediate work-relief employment for 
former W. P. A. workers who lose their jobs 
in private industry. 

In discussing the relationship of general 
business in Indiana to the national-defense 
program, the survey showed that contracts 
let in Indiana under the defense program 
have reached a total of more than 
$263,000,000. 

“If data were available on the total ton- 
nage contracted with the Calumet mills by 
steel users having national-defense orders, 
this figure would increase tremendously,” 
the survey sets out. “In addition, there is a 
substantial volume of subcontract work for 
use on national-defense orders. 

“The tremendous business activity gener- 
ated by those orders is reflected by the In- 
diana University business curve which rose 
from 15 points below the 1923-36 average in 
the summer of 1938, to 56 points above the 
average in November 1940. In October 1929 
this curve was about 37 points above the 
1923-36 average. The increase of 26 points 
registered during October and November 1940 
was the most rapid in the period covered by 
the index which extends back over 20 years. 
Since there still are industries and indi- 
vidual plants in the State which have not 
reached capacity output and the flow of 
orders seems destined to continue for some 
time, it is hard to place a limit on the heights 
which may be reached by business activity. 

“Steel mills in the Indiana-Illinois district 
came to the end of 1940 with backlogs which 
indicate that the records of 1940 will be sur- 
passed in 1941. The mills operated at 94 
percent capacity during December. Coal pro- 
duction in Indiana gained 19 percent over 
November and electricity production increased 
6 percent.” 

Many of the persons who left W. P. A. rolls 
for private employment during the past 2 
years have been skilled workmen and the 
demand for skilled workers in Hoosier indus- 
trial plants still is very heavy, according to 
the survey. Despite the tremendous indus- 
trial activity, however, there is a surplus of 
common labor in most every industrial center, 
and the rural regions have a labor pool which 
is untapped, except in the vicinity of the 
Charlestown powder plant in Clark County. 

“Inquiries and studies have been made to 
determine the impact of the present indus- 
trial activity on the W. P. A. program with 
particular attention to the possibility of 
closing out the program in counties favored 
by war orders. While conditions are chang- 
ing rapidly and studies must be made con- 
stantly to keep abreast, at present there ap- 
pear to be no industrial centers where W. P. A. 
employment can be completely eliminated 
without working a grave hardship. 

“Broadly speaking, it is found that private 
industry working under heavy pressure is 
seeking a type of worker no longer to be found 
on the W.P. A. rolls. Rigid physical examina- 
tions and strict age limits are against the 
W. P. A. worker, whose average age is con- 
siderably above 40, and physical condition 
often substandard. 

“Demand in the defense industries is largely 
confined to men skilled in metalworking and 
building trades, although there is some call 
for clerical help. Skilled metalworkers are 
practically nonexistent on W. P. A. projects 
and in many localities the number of white- 
coliared workers left on W. P. A. is small. 
To a large degree employees on construction 
projects are not sought by private contractors 
because of age, physical condition, or the 
fact that their skill has been wholly W. P. A. 
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acquired. Also, in some instances, W. P. A. 
labor has not been able to profit by openings 
in the labor market in other communities be- 
cause slender resources tend to make the 
W. P. A. labor pool immobile. 

“Despite the above deterents to absorption 
of W. P. A. labor in private industry, it is 
believed that continuation of present trends 
wili ultimately force the employment of a 
portion of the load. The pattern will be 
similar to that in other periods of industrial 
expansion. 

“At present employers are drawing labor 
from other localities by offering higher wages. 
Competition in the labor market will even- 
tually force the employer to turn to the mar- 
ginal laborer, which, in many instances, means 
the W. P. A. employee. Semiskiiled will be 
trained for skilled jobs, teachable common 
laborers will be advanced to semiskilled places 
which have been vacated, and the marginal 
worker will receive a chance at the unskilled 
job. This situation is already noticeable, 
along with a tendency to relax age barriers 
in the case of highiy skilled artisans.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 28.—Immediate 
expansion and redirection of all W. P. A. 
community-service programs in Indiana to- 
ward activities related to home defense was 
announced today by John K. Jennings, State 
W. P. A. administrator. 

Mr. Jennings said that during the next 
week meetings will be held in the State’s five 
W. P. A. districts to organize and coordinate 
the new program. He said that, effective 
February 1, the division of professional and 
service projects in the State will become the 
division of community service programs. 

In connection with the placing of increased 
emphasis on home-defense activities the en- 
tire public-health program of W. P. A. in 
Indiana will be expanded, according to the 
State W. P. A.administrator. Present W.P. A. 
health activities such as the providing of as- 
sistance to hospitals, clinics, and sanitariums 
will be increased to supplement the work of 
these institutions in maintaining civilian 
health, he said. : 

A feature of the new home-defense plan 
in the State will be the training of approxi- 
mately 500 persons in the next 12 months as 
ward attendants, orderlies, and hospital aides 
capable of giving simple bedside care. Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, has 
pointed out that such elementary nursing 
services often may save thousands of lives in 
epidemics of influenza such as occurred dur- 
ing the World War. 

Mr. Jennings said that the school-lunch 
program also is designated for expansion and 
strengthening. Approximately 31,500 Indi- 
ana school children are receiving hot lunches 
at present as result of this W. P. A. activity. 
Increased emphasis also will be placed on 
gardening and food preservation projects op- 
erating in conjunction with the school-lunch 
program, 

Areas adjacent to Indiana military and 
naval reservations or training centers and 
large concentrations of defense indusiry will 
be provided with W. P. A. public activities 
programs such as recreation, education, 
music, and library-extension work, Mr. Jen- 
nings said. He pointed out that extensive 
W. P. A. recreation programs are being 
planned at Fort Benjamin Harrison and at 
Charlestown, southern Indiana’s boom town 
and site of the $74,000,000 Government-spon- 
sored Du Pont powder plant. Weekly music 
concerts already are under way at the naval 
armory in Indianapolis. 

The W. P. A. also has set up a Nation-wide 
research and record project to aid Govern- 
ment agencies and departments in defense 
work. The project in Indiana is expected to 
serve the War Department, Bureau of Natu- 
ralization and Immigration, Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, and the Nationa’ Defense Advisory 
Commission, Additional programs of similar 





nature may be authorized in the State as the 
program develops, according to Mr. Jennings. 

Also included in the new program are the 
activities of W. P. A. writers’ projects in col- 
ecting and organizing information concerning 
the resources and existing or potential services 
of various Hoosier communities in defense 
measures. 

The adult-education program of W. P. A. 
likewise is coordinating its activities to give 
the maximum assistance to the general-de- 
fense program in the State. A more intensive 
program to provide training for aliens seek- 
ing citizenship and an expansion of classes 
and discussion groups in the field of public 
affairs are principal features of its plans to 
promote constructive citizenship, Mr. Jcn- 
nings stated. 





The Present Reapportionment Act Is 
Highly Satisfactory—With Possibly 
One Minor Change 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has submitted a report fur- 
nished him by the Census Bureau as re- 
quired by recently enacted law, and that 
report indicates the reapportionment of 
seats in this House beginning with the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. It is to be ob- 
served that the legislation which we en- 
acted last session provides for an auto- 
matic reapportionment based on the 
census returns, but the important thing 
is that the measure was passed before the 
census had been completed. This is as 
it should be, for it is better to fix the 
rules of the game before the game starts. 
In this way there will be less likelihood of 
a bitter fight over the reapportionment 
itself or over whether there shall be any 
reapportionment at all. I heartily ap- 
prove of this way of reapportioning, and 
as a member of the Census Committee 
last spring I did what I could to get this 
measure enacted. 

It should be further observed that the 
act will go into effect 60 days after the 
announcement by the President, unless 
some congressional action is taken to the 
contrary. Although 2 measures have 
been introduced and referred to the Cen- 
sus Committee, it is doubtful whether 
one of them will receive favorable con- 
sideration by the House or by Congress. 
I refer to the bill which would increase 
the House ‘membership from 435 to 450. 
I do not believe the American people 
favor such an increase in the number of 
Congressmen. Therefore I think there is 
little likelihood of this bill being passed 
within 60 days or within 60 years. 

Well do I recall the hearings by the 
Census Committee held last spring on the 
bill which was passed and is now law. 
Mathematical experts came before us and 
discussed several mathematical formulas 
which might be used in computing the 
reapportionment. One of the formulas 


had been used by law previously and 
might be said to have an historic back- 
ground. Another formula was recently 
put forward by its sponsor, but it has the 
approval of the American Society of 
Mathematicians. The first of these is 
known as the major-fractions method, 
and the second the equal-proportions 
method. At the time when we reported 
the bill out last spring I favored the equal- 
proportions formula, but considered that 
there was so little difference between it 
and the historic major-fractions formula 
that difference was not worth waging 
a fight over when we needed to get the 
bill tbrough before the census should be 
completed. The main object of the bill 
was, after all, to remedy a defect in exist- 
ing law brought about by the adoption of 
the “lame duck” amendment. 

Therefore the committee reported out, 
and Congress acted favorably upon, a bill 
which needed to be passed sometime prior 
to December 1940, and aiso needed to be 
passed prior to the completion of the 1940 
census. To accomplish these two pur- 
poses I, as one member of the committee, 
was willing to pass the measure last year 
with the major-fractions formula, which 
I listed second of the five studied, instead 
of the equal-proportion formula, which is 
considered by highest authcrities the 
most desirable of the five. 

I do sincerely trust that there will be 
no nullifying legislation passed before 
March 8 undoing the salutary work of 
the measure which has been so recently 
enacted, or new enactment which would 
disturb the reapportionment as indicated 
by the President as of January 8, 1941. 
Certain States—my own included—will 
gain in representation in this body be- 
cause they have had a remarkable growth 
and gain in population. To undo that 
and make any other arrangement, depriv- 
ing those States of their fair gain, would 
be an injustice to them and a violation 
of the plain intent of the Constitution 
itself. The Constitution certainly con- 
templated, if it does not require, that 
seats in this body shall be reapportioned 
every 10 years following the decennial 
census required to be taken. Of course, 
I would noi be adverse to the adoption of 
the best formula, that of equal propor- 
tions, as that would work no injustice 
in the present instance and would give 
us a better rule for each succeeding 10- 
year reapportionment than we have here- 
tofore adopted. 





Thomas A. Edison 
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Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System network in commemora- 
tion of Thomas A. Edison’s birthday, 
February 11, 1941: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, I 
could regale you for 15 minutes with hard- 
luck stories about a boy whose health was so 
poor he started school much later than most 
other boys; about a boy who was the butt of 
the whole classroom because he was a big 
boy among little boys; about a boy whose 
mind was so brilliant that even his school 
teacher thought him addled or half-witted; 
about a young man who spent almost his 
last penny to take out his first invention 
patent and was then unable to sell it; about 
an older man who built a great factory, and 
was doing a mighty successful business, only 
to see his factory burn to ashes before his 
eyes; about a man who spent 9 years of his 
life and some $4,000,000 perfecting a way to 
separate low-grade iron ore from rock, only 
to find, on the eve of success, that new dis- 
coveries of high-grede ore had been made 
and that now his work was no longer needed. 

All these things happened in one lifetime. 
All these bits of hard luck came to one 
man—Thomas A. Edison, who was born in 
Milan, Ohio, 94 years ago today. But the 
way Thomas Edison met discouragement was 
not merely to grin and bear it, but to grin 
and do something about it. For instance, 
when his factory burned down, before the 
ashes had time to grow cold, he was laying 
out the plans to build a new one. This at 
the age of 67, when most men are thinking 
of retiring. 

And when Thomas Edison found that his 
way to separate iron ore from rock was no 
longer commercially useful, he said, “Oh, 
well, the work will do some good in the world 
some day.” And it did. A few years later, 
the method he employed became a new way 
to crush cement and to make it available for 
market at the lowest price in history. 

Yes; this is the story of Thomas Edison, 
perhaps the greatest inventor the world has 
ever known. And it is probable that Edison’s 
greatest characteristic was not the power of 
invention—great as it was—but rather the 
power to face failure and then try again. 
The fact is that things started happening to 
Edison at a very early age. He learned how 
to take it before he was out of knee pants. 

He was a real boy and got into trouble with 
annoying frequency. He fell in the town 
canal, tumbled into a great pit of wheat in 
a nearby grain elevator, had the top of a 
finger accidently chopped off by an ax, was 
butted through a fence by an angry ram, 
and—as an example to the other village 
beys—was spanked in the public square be- 
cause a fire he built in a barn had burned the 
barn down. 

Despite all this, the young lad was a con- 
stant student. He watched everything and 
learned something from it. At the age of 12 
young Edison had his own laboratory rigged 
up in the cellar of his home. In order that 
no one would disturb his chemical solutions, 
he had a skull, crossbones, and a “poison” 
label attached to each bottle. 

While still 12 years of age the boy sold 
newspapers on a local train running between 
Port Huron and Detroit, Mich. Later he set 
up a second-hand printing press and printed 
his own Weekly Herald, the first newspaper 
ever to be printed on a moving train. The 
fame of his little journal spread to England, 
where the London Times commented quite 
favorably on young Tom Edison and his 
Weekly Herald. Edison was everything from 
publisher to distributor and proud of his 
achievement. 
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That was in 1862, when the man who was 
to teach the world how to be healthier, hap- 
pier, and live in greater comfort was only 15 
years old. Most boys in those days were 
through with school, through with studying, 
and glad of it. Edison was just starting. 
From that time on he learned more, invented 
more, and taught more to more people than 
any man who ever lived. Thomas Edison be- 
came a genius. 

If you want to really appreciate what a 
true genius Thomas Edison became, try this: 
Use your imagination a little bit. Suppose 
you take all the electric lights out of the 
world. There are billions of them today, and 
Thomas Edison invented the father of them 
all—the first incandescent lamp. Without 
Edison the world would probably: be without 
electric light. 

All right; we'll say there are no more elec- 
tric lights. Now, take away all the tele- 
phones. You’d never be able to telephone 
anyone. 

It was Edison’s carbon transmitter that 
made possible the telephone and radio micro- 
phone of today. So you see he even helped 
develop the radio. Were it not for Edison 
you might rot be able to go to a movie or 
listen to a phonograph. There might not be 
any movies or phonographs. The next time 
you play your favorite records or go to the 
local movie house, remrember that the fore- 
sight of Thomas A. Edison made it possible. 
Yet these are only a few of the gifts the 
electrical wizard, as he is often called, gave 
to you and me. 

Let’s consider a few more. We'll merely 
have to mention them briefiy—and only the 
most important ones—for it would take us all 
night long to do justice to them. 

The most difficult of all Edison’s inventions 
is the nickel-iron-alkaline storage battery, 
the most nearly perfect storage battery that 
man has ever been able to devise. It took 
him all of 10 years, but when the job was 
cone to the electrical wizard’s satisfaction 
the nickel-iron-alkaline battery was a monu- 
ment to his genius and perseverance. It has 
been said that in the course of perfecting this 
1 invention alone Edison experienced ap- 
proximately 50,000 failures before he achieved 
the success he was after. Today the Edison 
battery is used in two-thirds of all battery- 
motivated transportation units in the United 
States. 

When the phonograph was_ invented, 
Edison said that its most effective applica- 
tion would be in the field of business, “for 
letter writing, and so forth,” as he expressed 
it. His words were prophetic. Today the 
Ediphone, or Edison Voicewriter, is as much 
a part of standard equipment in many of 
the country’s most progressive offices as the 
telephone and typewriter are. It was Edison, 
by the way, who assisted Christopher L. 
Sholes, inventor of the typewriter, in making 
the first practical model. 

The scope of Edison’s inventions was 
boundless. Instead of concentrating on one 
type of invention, he specialized in any- 
thing and everything. I have time to men- 
tion only a few more of his gifts to the 
world. He invented the forerunner of the 
modern radio and television tubes and the 
electric pen, that grew up to be the mimeo- 
graph machine. The Universal stock-market 
ticker is a child of Edison’s brain. So are 
the duplex, quadruplex, and automatic tele- 
graph systems, the iron ore separator, and a 
fluoroscope now used in modern X-ray 
machines. 

Did you ever use gummed paper to wrap 
a package? Nearly all the smart stores and 
shops use it. Well, it’s just another of 
Edison’s inventions, and so also is the waxed 
paper you use to keep your food fresh and 
clean. 





Do you think I’ve named a lot of inven- 
tions? Well, there are more than a thousand 
others—all invented by Thomas Alva Edison, 
the boy who was too sick to continue the long 
journey to school after the first 3 months, 
the boy who had to study at home, the boy 
who never gave up learning, the boy who 
didn’t get the start most of us had or are 
getting today. Yet he gave us more of the 
better things of life than we ever stop to 
realize. 

To show what Edison really did for you 
and me and for the prosperity and happiness 
of our country let me recall facts from a re- 
cent survey that reported that the economic 
value of Thomas Edison, or the value of the 
equipment and devices made from his pat- 
ents, has been estimated at $30,000,000,000. 
This means that from the time of his first 
patent in 1864 up to the present day he has 
been responsible for the production of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of prop- 
erty every single day. 

But what about the human side of this 
great genius? How about the money he 
must have made from his inventions? 
Thomas Edison received large amounts of 
money for his inventions, but not nearly as 
much as he could have made. 

As soon as he had perfected an invention, 
the electrical wizard lost no time in market- 
ing it for as much as it would bring. This 
money he then turned over to the financing 
of his other inventive interests and the op- 
eration of his research laboratories. Many 
times during his amazing career of inven- 
tion Mr. Edison was not only penniless but 
also in debt to the tune of thousands and 
thousands of dollars. 

His motive was not to obtain a life of ease 
for Thomas Edison. If it were, he could have 
retired for life on the royalties of just one 
invention—the motion. picture, for instance. 
However, on the very day when fatal illness 
overtook him the 84-year-old genius was still 
at work in his laboratories, busily engaged in 
the problem of extracting rubber from the 
common goldenrod. 

Yes; you and I, all of us—in fact, the en- 
tire civilized world—we all owe a tremendous 
debt of gratitude to Thomas Edison. 

Accordingly, on Monday, the 18th of Janu- 
ary, I caused the following joint resolution 
to be introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives—I quote: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is hereby authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing February 11 of each year as Thomas Alva 
Edison Day and calling upon officials of the 
Government to display the flag of the United 
States on all Government buildings on said 
date and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe the day in schools and 
churches, or other suitable places, with 
appropriate ceremonies.” 

The resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, but where, due to the 
pressure of national affairs, it still remains. 
However, I feel sure that before long the 
resolution will be successful. 

To forget a man like Edison is not char- 
acteristic of the American people. Merely 
because his birthday neighbors are also great 
men, the life and deeds of Thomas Alva Edi- 
son should not be consigned to obscurity. 
He merits exceedingly high ranking among 
the heroes of our young and glorious history. 
The name of our third great son of Febru- 
ary, Thomas Edison, should be honored, and 
his birthday, February 11, should be cele- 
brated throughout America and by Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith a portion of an article by J. F. 
Bennett, president of the Railway Mail 
Association, in the magazine The Rail- 
way Post Office for January 1941. It is 
the most interesting tale of the facts with 
reference to the operations of the Post 
Office and the coordination of its differ- 
ent units that I have seen. 

The article follows: 


Arr TRANSPORTATION OF ALL FirstT-CLAsSs MAIL 
PROPOSED 


(By J. F. Bennett, president, Railway Mail 
Association) 


WASHINGTON, January 4, 1941.—Consider- 
able publicity is being given to some of the 
addresses and statements made by Capt. Ed- 
ward V. Rickenbacher, former World War 
combat ace, and at present president of East- 
ern Air Lines. Some statements attributed to 
him are to the effect that the air-line com- 
panies would be willing to take over the 
transportation of all first-class mail for the 
postage revenue thereon. 


EFFECTS OF SUCH POLICY 


The foregoing is of interest to those in the 
Railway Mail Service, particularly since some 
chambers of commerce and many other peo- 
ple are inclined to accept Captain Ricken- 
bacher’s ideas regarding transporting all first- 
class mail by air. It can safely be assumed 
that all air-line companies favor it. His idea 
that in so doing a national air defense may be 
maintained is perhaps logical from the stand- 
point of a purely national air-defense policy. 

On the other hand, what would be the 
effects of such a policy? In the first place, 
it would mean an entirely new and complete- 
ly different governmental policy than has 
prevailed in the past, in that it would sub- 
sidize a particular business to the detriment 
and loss of a competitive business—the rail- 
roads. It would of necessity end the present 
governmental postal policy, which contem- 
plates that postal expense will be kept within 
the postal revenue. That policy has been 
cited on meny occasions to limit or deny 
additional benefits to the postal employees. 

The railroads have for years transported 
the great bulk of the mail, except urban and 
the air mail, on which a higher rate of postage 
is charged. Approximately 50 percent of the 
mail pay received by the railroads is for haul- 
ing distributing units, the R.P.O.cars. Take 
away from these distributing units all first- 
class mail and it will result in the almost 
complete elimination of the railway post office 
in the trains. 

Does anyone think for a minute these 
R. P. O. cars would be continued for the 
purpose of distributing second-, third-, and 
fourth-class mails? That would reduce the 
mail revenue of the railroads by at least 40 
percent and would result in a still further 
withdrawal of train service, particularly on 
many of the short lines and side lines. Is 
not an adequate and efficient railroad service 
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just as necessary to national defense as a 
highly developed and adequate air force? 
Why, then, should one be subsidized at the 
expense of the other? 


MORE COORDINATION NEEDED 


What is needed is a broad-visioned na- 
tional policy that will coordinate, help, and 
maintain services which are essential and 
necessary to the national well-being. This 
has not been done. On the contrary, in the 
past we have had some officials in authority 
who established their own short-visioned 
policy with no thought about what might 
be the effect of that policy. Rates were es- 
tablished for.transportation of mail by air 
which were a direct subsidy to the carrier 
companies. 

At the same time and when the railroads 
were in the red as a result of the depres- 
sion, a directly opposite policy was in effect 
in the Postal Service regarding railroad reve- 
nue for mail transportation. Distributing 
units were curtailed and unfulfilled promises 
made that the space curtailed would be re- 
stored when normal conditions returned. 
Surveys were ordered to ascertain where serv- 
ice could be withdrawn from small lines, 
many of which were struggling to make ends 
meet. Railway mail service was withdrawn 
on many of these and in many instances it 
resulted in the railroad company abandoning 
the line entirely. This resulted in loss of 
jobs to railroad workers and made for added 
unemployment. That policy saved some 
money for the Post Office Department but 
was it good from the point of national 
welfare? 

One instance might be given as an illustra- 
tion which I believe could be applied to many 
other cases. A certain field official was di- 
rected by his superior officer in Washington to 
make a survey of a certain side line and see 
if railway post-office service could not be 
withdrawn and star-route service substituted 
in lieu thereof. This field official contacted 
the various postmasters, some businessmen, 
and chambers of commerce, where any existed. 
He told them better service would be given 
by star route and at the same time the Gov- 
ernment could save about $10,000 per annum. 
The postmasters agreed to it, but one cham- 
ber of commerce vciced very strong objections. 
Said the spokesman: “It is probably true that 
your star route would give us earlier and 
better service and that it would save the 
Government about $10,000 a year; it is true 
we are not proud of this mixed freight and 
passenger train, but this railroad company 
pays this county $27,000 a year in taxes and 
if you take the mail car off, the railroad will 
take the train off, and the taxpayers prefer 
the poorer service than to pay $27,000 more 
in taxes and have these railroad men lose 
their jobs in the bargain.” 


COSTS OF SUCH A PLAN 


We are not opposed to air mail or to the 
natural expansion of this service. We agree 
on an adequate defense. We do not agree, 
however, with all of Captain Rickenbacker’s 
ideas. If transporting all first-class mail for 
the purpose of maintaining an adequate air 
force for national defense is desired, then the 
Congress should appropriate for that specific 
purpose three or four hundred million dol- 
lars (perhaps more) necessary annually. His 
plan would increase the annual cost of op- 
erating the Postal Service by $300,000,000 at 
least, and that additional cost ought not, as 
a matter of fairness, to be passed on to the 
patrons of that service through higher rates. 
Neither should the postal employees be ex- 
pected to assume any additional burden. That 
estimate of increased cost is based on the 
following factors: 

In the fiscal year 1939 the revenue from 
domestic air mail was $16,326,358. The cost 
was $25,061,292, or a loss of $8,734,934. While 
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the amount paid to the carriers, $16,625,473, 
was nearly met by the revenue derived from 
air-mail postage, there must be added the 
allocated costs; the salaries paid to clerks in 
air-mail flelds, the proper percentage of post- 
office clerks and carriers’ salaries, the mail- 
messenger and screen-wagon service. In 
other words, the Post Office Department re- 
ceived 6 cents in revenue for the average air- 
mail letter, but the cost in handling, trans- 
porting, and delivering the same averaged a 
little more than 9 cents. 

It is understood that while the revenue 
from domestic air mail has increased for the 
fiscal year 1940, the loss has also increased by 
about the same ratio. This means that the 
revenue received from air-mail postage just 
about pays the transportation paid to the 
air-line companies. The collecting, distrib- 
uting, dispatching to the air field, the wagon 
service, and cost of delivery at destination 
are a dead loss to the Department. Now, if 
the Department entails a loss of about 50 
percent on the present air mail handled, try 
and figure out the loss if all transit first-class 
mail was handled by air. Perhaps it can be 
assumed that an increase in the volume of 
air mail would reduce the transportation cost. 
However, to what extent that reduction wculd 
be, if any, is a matter yet of pure conjecture. 
We would, however, have some fixed charges 
which would remain as they now exist. 

First, the clerical cost of handling and 
distributing first-class mail in post cffices. 
This in 1939 was, in even figures, $85,000,000. 
The pick-up by carriers and the delivery cost 
by carriers at office of destination in the same 
year for first-class mail was $71,000,000. The 
first-class mail cost allocated against the sal- 
aries of postmasters and assistant postmasters 
was $17,000,000. Add to this the profit accru- 
ing to the Department on first-class mail in 
1939 of $128,000,000 makes a total of $301,- 
000,000, which would be out of pocket for the 
Department under such a policy. And this is 
not all, for there still remains the transfer 
force at air-mail fields, the screen-wagon 
service, and the mail-messenger service, in all 
of which there would be a tremendously in- 
creased cost. 


REVENUE FROM FIRST-CLASS MAIL 


One-half the entire postal revenue comes 
from first-class mail. It is the only class of 
mail on which the Department makes a 
profit. In the fiscal year 1939 this excess of 
revenue over apportioned expenditures on 
first-class mail (excluding air mail) was 
$128,291,223. The total revenue received from 
first-class, exclusive of air mail, was $400,- 
468,150. Revenue from letters for local de- 
livery (urban) amounted to $80,679,795. The 
revenue from other than local delivery, ex- 
clusive of air mail, amounted to $319,758,355. 
It is understood the air-line companies will 
transport the first-class mail for that 
amount, which is more than six times the 
amount the railroad companies get for trans- 
porting it. The difference is simply added 
cost. 

It cannot be assumed that what appears to 
be the additional cost would in reality end 
there. It would not under provisions of the 
present law, which, in effect, practically guar- 
antees air-line carriers against loss. This 
act was approved June 23, 1938. Section 406, 
paragraph (b), reads as follows: 


RATE-MAKING ELEMENTS 


“(b) In fixing and determining fair and 
reasonable rates of compensation under this 
section, the Authority (Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority), considering the conditions peculiar 
to transportation by aircraft and to the par- 
ticular air carrier or class of air carriers, may 
fix different rates for different air carriers or 
classes of air carriers and different classes of 
service. In determining the rate in each 
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case, the Authority shall take into consider- European is prefixed to war in the title of 


ation, among other factors, the condition 
that such air carriers may hold and operate 
under certificates authorizing the carriage of 
mail only by providing necessary and ade- 
quate facilities and service for the transpor- 
tation of mail, such standards respecting the 
character and quality of service to be ren- 
dered by air carriers as may be prescribed by 
or pursuant to law, and the need of each such 
air carrier for compensation for the trans- 
portation of mail sufficient to insure the per- 
formance of such service; and, together with 
all other revenue of the air carrier, to enable 
such air carrier, under honest, economical, 
and efficient management, to maintain and 
continue the development of air transporta- 
tion to the extent and of the character and 
quality required for the commerce of the 
United States, the Postal Service, and the 
national defense.” 


AIR-MAIL FAILURES 


There is still another factor to be con- 
sidered. It has been previously stated that if 
first-class mail was not handled in the rail- 
Way post-office cars operating in passenger 
trains, most of those cars would be with- 
drawn. At least 70 percent of the work now 
performed in them is due to the handling and 
distribution of first-class mail. According to 
the report of the Postmaster General, the 
percent flown of the scheduled trips in 1939 
was 96.13 percent. This, however, does not 
give a complete picture, for the real facts are 
that but 93 percent of the total scheduled 
trips were completed. In other words, 7 per- 
cent of the time the air mail had to be turned 
over to the Railway Mail Service to be for- 
warded by train either at the initial terminal 
of the scheduled air trip or at some point en 
route. 

Unless the distribution of mail en route, 
now provided by the Railway Mail Service in 
cars specially built for that purpose, is con- 
tinued, on 25 days of the year the first-class 
mail would be delayed in arrival at destina- 
tion. How great the delay would be is de- 
pendent entirely on the distance by rail to 
destination. Upon that arrival it would have 
to be distributed, where at present that oper- 
aticoa is performed en route in the railway 
post-office cars. That makes for a still further 
delay in delivery. The element of the 
weather or conditions which prevent flights 
should be considered, but have not been in 
Captain Rickenbacher’s recommendations. 

If such a plan is adopted, it should be a 
national-defense program pure and simple 
and paid for as such from a defense appro- 
priation. It is neither a sound nor desirable 
postal policy at this stage in air mail and 
airplane development. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
delivered recently over the radio by the 
Right Reverend John A. Ryan, D. D.: 


this address because the main concern of 
the people of the United States is with the 
conflict between Great Britain and Greece on 
the one hand and Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy on the other. We think of the struggle 
between Japan and China and other conflicts 
in the Orient only occasionally. The word 
“wrong” in the title means either morally 
wrong or intellectually wrong. 

The first wrong attitude that we shall con- 
sider is general and comprehensive. It is 
expressed in one or other of the following 
phrases: The present war is “just another 
war”; it is merely a “struggle for power,” 
simply the latest instance of “power poli- 
tics”; not differing essentially from the 
Franco-Prussian War, the first World War, 
and many other modern international con- 
flicts. 

These assertions evade entirely the moral 
issue. They do not face the question, Which 
of the belligerents would utilize victory to 
promote human welfare and righteous pol- 
icies and which would pursue contrary 
courses? Honest men who use their intelli- 
gence will not evade this ethical inquiry. 
It is fundamental. 

The supremely important difference be- 
tween the present war and all other conflicts 
of modern times is that one of the belliger- 
ents—Nazi Germany—is attempting nothing 
less than the destruction of Christian civili- 
zation. What do I mean by this? 

Civilization is defined as “the state of 
being reclaimed from the rudeness of sav- 
age life and advanced in the arts and learn- 
ing.” “Christian” means more than “arts 
and learning,” for it includes religion and 
morality. Hence it implies freedom for re- 
ligious worship, for the propagation of reli- 
gious doctrine and the entire moral system 
which we have received from Christianity. 
According to the Christian moral system, 
the human individual is intrinsically sacred 
and all persons are essentially equal. There- 
fore, all have natural rights which do not 
come from and cannot be taken away by the 
State. Chief among these are the rights to 
life, liberty, and a fair amount of the goods 
and opportunities of the earth. These natu- 
ral rights include as much civil liberty as 
we enjoy in the United States, as much op- 
portunity as is provided by the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Social Security 
Act. They also comprise the right of asso- 
ciation, such as membership in a labor union 
and other organizations which are necessary 
for the individual and not harmful to the 
common good. Likewise, included among 
natural rights is that of self-government, 
the right of the people to have the kind of 
government they desire, except insofar as 
this may sometimes need to be modified in 
conformity with the reasonable welfare of 
larger political groups. 

All these elements of Christian civiliza- 
tion are rejected in the principles of nazi- 
ism and denied to the German people by the 
Nazi Government. 

With regard to religion, we find the Nazis 
supplanting Christianity and also Judaism 
by their own peculiar brand of paganism. 
The evidence for this assertion is overwhelm- 
ing, from their own declarations and from 
the testimony of numerous and reliable wit- 
nesses. In December 1937 the late Pope Pius 
XI declared that there had seldom been a 
religious persecution “so serious, so terri- 
ble, so painful, and so sad in its deepest con- 
sequences” as that carried on in Germany. 
“It is,” the Holy Father continued, “a per- 
secution where neither the use of violence 
nor the pressure of menaces nor the decep- 
tions of cunning and the lie are missing.” 

In a joint pastoral letter issued in 1935 by 
the hierarchy of Germany the bishops pro- 
tested against “the propagation of a new 
paganism,” and declared that the Hitler gov- 
ernment was attacking not merely “a partic- 
ular article of faith but the very essence 
and fundamentals of the Christian religion 
* * *,.” In 1938 another joint pastoral let- 


ter of the German bishops declared that in 
the intervening 3 years the persecution of re- 
ligion had become “more hostile and more 
violent,” and that the Government was striv- 
ing for “the uprooting of Christianity in gen- 
eral and the introduction of a faith that no 
longer has the least relation to belief in God 
and the Christian belief in a future life.” 

Here is a disheartening quotation from the 
excellent little book published about a year 
ago by Michael Power entitled “Religion in 
the Reich.” After pointing out that national 
socialism “has won the youth of Germany 
and wrested it from the control of the Prot- 
estant and Catholic churches.” Mr. Power 
continues: 

“No one can foresee the result of this teach- 
ing upon the next generation. As has been 
stressed before, everything depends upon how 
long the present regime continues. If it can 
remain for only a few more years it will have 
educated an entire people; and there will be a 
Germany, ycung, physically magnificent, and 
magnificently sure, that will not sheath the 
sword until the sword has made the world 
its own. This is no timorous exaggeration, 
but a fact that any visitor to Germany can 
verify. The children of a nation now nearly 
90,000,000 strong are being carefully and most 
thoroughly brought up to believe that God 
has sent their leader here below to redeem 
the world with weapons. They are told—and 
they believe—that their life must be built 
around the conception that they have been 
born to die for Germany. In order to purify 
themselves for this last sacrifice they must 
understand and realize the perfidy of organ- 
ized religion. That Christ who died upon the 
cross was a weakling unworthy of the Nordic 
faith; they themselves must be Christians 
who believe in a God who conquered by the 
sword, who has ordained that by the sword 
Germany must fulfill her divine mission of 
Christianizing and purifying the entire world. 
This is the sincere and unshakable belief of 
the coming generation in the Third Reich.” 

Finally, I present a summary of what Rev. 
Raymond T. Feely, S. J., calls Nazi dogmas, 
in his excellent pamphlet, Nazi-ism versus 
Religion 

“Weltanschauung, or the philosophy of 
life of nazi-ism, has certain well-defined 
dogmas which constitute it a religion of its 
own. From the synopsis of Pius XI and the 
quotations of the party leaders set forth 
above, much of the doctrine is clear. On 
many points, however, there is still vagueness 
and confusion. 

“Let us summarize some of the chief dog- 
mas. A God is recognized in name, but in 
fact He would appear to be a cosmic God, a 
being identified with the universe and not a 
personal God distinct from Nature. 

“Race and blood are deified. The ‘chosen 
race’ is the Nordic. All other races must be 
made vassals. Equality of man before God 
is denied. 

“The leaders of the Nordic race constitute 
the clergy of the new religion. As leaders of 
the race they constitute the state. A form 
of statolatry—idolatry of state—is set up. 
(Logically so, for, as G. K. Chesterton says, 
‘Once abolish God, and the government be- 
comes God.’) Infallibility belongs to the 
leader. 

“Redemption is not redemption from sin 
but from inferiority. The Fuehrer is the 
divinely sent Messias to liberate those of Nor- 
dic blood and to elevate them to the domi- 
nant race. Men are redeemed not by the 
blood of Christ but by the purity of the 
racial blood stream. 

“Immortality does not belong to the indi- 
vidual soul but to the race. The stream of 
pure racial blood survives; the individual 
lives on in his offspring. 

“The Ten Commandments and the teach- 
ings of Christ in the moral order are recuc- 
ible to one moral commandment, ‘Right is 
what serves the German people and the Ger- 
man race.’ 

“This, briefly, is a summary of the racial 
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religion which nazi-ism would substitute for 
Christianity.” 

Very few of those who assert that this is 
“just another war” would approve the de- 
signs and performances of the Nazis, as set 
forth in the immediately preceding para- 
graphs. Such persons either ignore these 
facts or deny them. Insofar as they know 
better, their attitude is palpably dishonest. 
Inasmuch as their attitude is based upon 
unwillingness to consider the facts, it is cow- 
ardly and only a little less.dishonest than 
outright denial of the known truth. 

That element of Christian civilization 
which regards the human person as in- 
trinsically sacred and all persons as essen- 
tially equal is flatly rejected in both the 
theory and the practice of nazi-ismi. The 
Nazis do not admit that individuals have 
natural rights. They hold that all rights 
come from the state, the nation, or der 
Fuehrer, and may be suppressed or ignored 
whenever that course seems good to the 
rulers of the state. Hence, they reject rights 
to life, to liberty, to property, to freedom 
of expression, to membership in associations, 
and to any other good which is necessary for 
the individual. According to the principles 
of nazi-ism, what we call civil rights have 
no existence as against the state. Equality 
among men is vigorously denied because in 
the minds of the Nazis the German race is 
superior to all others and has a right to 
enforce its superiority by might and violence. 
Finally, no people has a right to self-govern- 
ment, except insofar as this would serve the 
interests of Nazi Germany. 

Hitler’s assault upon Christian civilization 
is ignored, not only by those who fail or 
refuse to consider it but by those who, realiz- 
ing it, nevertheless, fail to mention it when 
they are discussing the question of Ameri- 
can aid to Britain. Such persons either as- 
sert that we should be completely neutral 
as between Britain and Germany or use lan- 
guage which implies that the ethical char- 
acter of the conflict is no concern of ours. 

Besides this general wrong attitude, which 
consists in denying or ignoring Hitler’s war 
against Christian civilization, there is a large 
number of particularly wrong attitudes. Let 
us consider a few typical instances: 

In an address delivered a few weeks ago, a 
prominent editor said: “This is a contest 
between German imperialism and British im- 
perialism, and we should traditionally keep 
out of it. * * * This conflict is for the 
maintenance of civilization of a certain order 
built on imperialistic power.” Within the 
last 2 or 3 years, this same editor denounced 
the Nazi program and performances and 
showed that he was fully aware of their 
menace to religion. Now, however, he ig- 
nores all that and sees in the contest between 
Germany and Britain only a struggle of rival 
imperialisms Obviously, this attitude is dis- 
honest. 

Another editor printed a few weeks ago 
this assertion: “Great Britain and France de- 
clared war on Germany. They were aggressor 
nations.” This is one of the most unjust and 
misleading pronouncements that has come 
to my attention. It ignores the circum- 
stances in which and the purposes for which 
Britain and France issued their declaraticns 
of war. Despite their protests, Germany in- 
vaded Poland. This was the real act of ag- 
gression. If it had not been committed, 
Britain and France would have refrained from 
declaring war. Hitler was well aware of this 
when he invaded Poland. Inasmuch as 
strong nations have the right and the duty 
to assist weak and oppressed nations, the 
declarations of war by France and Britain 
were morally good and praiseworthy. Ap- 
parently this editor believes that Germany had 
a right to conquer and devastate Poland. 
Another editor declared that “never before 
was there a more sordid and selfish war than 
this.” Ignoring the faulty English of this 
sentence, I emphasize its dishonest amb’guity. 
The writer does not say whether the war is 





“sordid and selfish” on both sides, or whether 
the degrees of sordidness and selfishness are 
equally shared by both. Any person who 
knows the facts and yet thinks that the 
cause of Britain is not better than that of 
Nazi Germany is either morally perverse or 
morally obtuse. Any editor who is so indiffer- 
ent or so prejudiced that he refuses to ex- 
amine the facts which establish the guilt 
of Hitler is unfit to occupy his position. 

Another particular wrong attitude is ex- 
hibited in the slovenly assertion that Hitler 
will not attack the United States because 
he cculd not send a sufficiently large army 
here to invade and conquer the country. Per- 
haps not; but he could inflict great injury 
upon our people and our possessions by at- 
tacks upon our coastal cities and naval ves- 
sels, carried out by airplanes and by the ships 
of the British Navy if he should get posses- 
sion of them. Both these dangers are real. 
Neither of them is so remote that we can 
afford to treat it with indifference. Moreover, 
the menace to our trade and friendly rela- 
tions with the South American countries is 
definitely within range of probability. 

Another wrong attitude is expressed in the 
prophecy that increasing our aid to Britain 
will surely bring us into the war. The reply 
to this gratuitous statement is not equally 
gratuitous. If Hitler triumphs, we shall cer- 
tainly be compelled to defend ourselves against 
him by force sconer or later. On the other 
hand, if we give comprehensive and adequate 
aid to Britain, and manage it prudently, we 
need not get into the war, either by sending 
soldiers to European battlefields or warships 
into the fighting at sea. 

Another wrong attitude appears in the de- 
mand that the United States formally request 
the belligerents to state their war aims, and 
on the basis of these statements strive to 
bring about a negotiated peace. President 
Roosevelt has properly called this a “dictated 
peace.” Following are a few typical formu- 
lations of this fantastic propcsal: “All power 
and prestige should ke used to influence the 
warring nations to sit down at a conference 
table and solve their many difficulties.” .“It 
may be that Germany and Italy are eager to 
find a way to end the war.” “The opposite of 
a settlement dictated by the Germans is not 
one dictated by America. It is a peace ar- 
ranged by negotiations of representatives of 
men of good will from all sides.” “No Ameri- 
can wants to see a dictated peace. It was 
such a peace that brought on the present war. 
But there still is possible a negotiated peace. 
Such a peace will have to come some day 
Why not now?” 

All the foregoing declarations were made 
in the editorial pages of prominent weekly 
papers. The sufficient reply to them is that 
no satisfactory peace arrangements can come 
from negotiations with Hitler. No engage- 
ment that he would make could be relied 
upon. He is a self-confessed liar. That any 
newspaper editor at this late day should ad- 
vocate a negotiated peace with this man 
is one of the most astonishing phenomena 
which have appeared in the United States 
since September 1939. Our recent Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, Joseph P. Kennedy, who 
has been looked upon in some quarters as 
favorable to a negotiated peace, declared in 
his radio address January 18 that he would 
not place any trust or confidence in the 
promises of the dictators—that their word 
“has been shown to be worthless. They, 
themselves, proclaim that their promises are 
sham. * * * Hitler, the man who wanted 
war, has slammed the door on peace. To all 
the world he has proclaimed that he, Hitler, 
wages total war for a new world order in 
a new world where our society and justice 
according to law cannot even exist.” 

n a radio address delivered a few weeks 
ago Senator WHEELER recommended an effort 
to obtain from the belligerents a statement 
of the conditions upon which they would be 
willing to begin peace negotiations. He sub- 
mitted eight propositions for a just peace 
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which, with one or two exceptions, are ac- 
ceptable so far as they go. At any rate, they 
would constitute a reasonable basis for begin- 
ning negotiations. If Hitler had any inten- 
tion of making a just peace, he would have 
immediately signified his willingness to accept 
Senator WHEELER’s proposals—at least, provi- 
sionally. He would not have waited for 
mediating proposals to come from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Apparently 
Senator WHEELER very soon realized how naive 
and unrealistic he was when he suggested 
these terms, for he has not repeated them. 
After all, Hitler has made it pretty clear that 
his own peace program contemplates domi- 
nation of Europe and does not include any 
of the principles or proposals laid down in 
Senator WHEELER’s program. All talk of in- 
ducing Hitler to make a just peace is either 
dishonest or stupid. 

Two other examples of evasion and mud- 
dled thinking call for brief notice. Here is 
the first: “This is an unjust and immoral war 
and Americans should do nothing to prolong 
it.” As a matter of fact, every war is unjust, 
at least on one side, and sometimes there are 
elements of injus:ice on both sides. The 
practical question for the moralist is, Which 
of the contending parties is seeking ends 
which are completely good or include the 
smaller amount of evil? Prolonging a war 
may be desirable and morally lawful in order 
to prevent the triumph of injustice, or to 
bring about the lesser rather than the greater 
amount of injustice. In the present struggle 
the aims of Hitler are predominantly evil 
while the aims of Britain are predominantly 
good. 

The second example is provided by those 
who hold that Britain should be punished 
for her numerous international crimes, and 
that Hitler is “the boy that will do it” if he 
is victorious. Hence, his cause is just. The 
obvious reply is that Almighty God has not 
commissioned Der Fuechrer to enforce retri- 
bution justice. Neither he nor any other ruler 
has authority to act as the vice regent of 
God in order to repair the violated moral 
order. Moreover, the morality of any war is 
determined by the present aims of the bel- 
ligerents, not by their past performances. 
Hitler’s aims include the destruction of Chris- 
tian civilization in Europe; Pritain is seeking 
to overthrow Hitler, and therefore to remove 
this terrible threat. To ignore this question 
of ends and effects and to hope for the de- 
feat of Britain on account of past crimes re- 
flects hatred and crude desires of vengeance. 
Such an attitude would welcome the destruc- 
tion of Christian civilization in order to 
satisfy those un-Christian desires and senti- 
ments. 

The last wrong attitude that I shall con- 
sider is that of those persons who oppose the 
defeat of Hitler because they fear that it 
would lead to the triumph of communism in 
Germany under the domination of Stalin. 
This apprehension depends upon too many 
uncertain future events to be a satisfactory 
subject for fruitful discussion. However, two 
or three propositions are fairly clear even now. 
The substitution of communism for Hitlerism 
in Germany is by no means inevitable. 
Moreover, it could come about quite as easily 
in consequence of a Hitler victory as of a 
Hitler defeat. In any case, we have a right 
to demand that those who entertain the fear 
that communism might emerge in Germany 
shall show us how it would be any worse 
than nazi-ism. Religion, whether Judaism 
or Christianity, probably could withstand the 
methods of the former more successfully than 
the methods of the latter. Sometimes it is 
less difficult to deal with a foe whose methods 
are frankly avowed than with one who pro- 
fesses friendship but practices deceit. As 
Father Feely observes in the pamphlet from 
which I have already quoted: 

“German genius streamlined military war- 
fare. Nazi cunning has as efficiently simpli- 
fied the attempted destruction of Chris- 
tianity. 
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“The youth of the Third Reich have been 
spiritually poisoned, as outlined above. To 
cow the older generation is an easy matter 
for a tyranny as ruthless as nazi-ism. Eco- 
nomic pressure and propaganda are taking 
their toll. The ‘cold pogrom’ is more effi- 
cient than the tactics of Nero and Diocletian, 
The Nazi leaders take no chance that there 
might be truth in the saying ‘the blood of 
martyrs is the seed of Christians.’ The con- 
centration camp is more destructive than the 
butchery of the Roman Colosseum.” 

In an article entitled “Democracy and Re- 
ligion Are Assailed by Nazi-ism,” written by 
Sigrid Undset, and published in America, De- 
cember 28, 1946, I find this paragraph: 

“Personally I think that communism is—or 
was, for the face of communism has changed 
considerably since it came into power over a 
great people—the least detestable form of 
this new religion. It tries to do away with 
the notion of divinity, but it does not attempt 
to bestow divine attributes to corrupted hu- 
manity or blabber sanctimonious blasphemy 
about the beautiful strength of criminals. 
This new religion becomes all the more re- 
volting the more it dabbles in mysticism. 
When the Nazis speak of themselves as ap- 
pointed by their God or by Providence to 
murder any nation that is numerically weaker 
or has possessions that they covet, one gets a 
shuddering sense that they are truly in com- 
munion with a spiritual reality, namely, the 
one we Christians call Satan.” 

Let me try to sum up in a few sentences 
the argument of this speech and the practical 
conclusions to which it points. All the wrong 
attitudes which I have described, both gen- 
eral and particular, deserve condemnation 
because they take no account of the Nazi 
threat to the principles and practices of 
Christian civilization. Every believer in re- 
ligion, morality, human rights, brotherly love, 
and truth is morally bound to hope for and 
to strive for the overthrow of this horrible 
paganism. I shall conclude by repeating a 
statement which I made in a radio address, 
delivered more than 15 months ago: 

“No genuine believer in Christianity or in 
the moral law can be neutral, or impartial, or 
indifferent in this awful situation. No in- 
telligent man who holds that states as well as 
individuals have duties of charity to one an- 
other will deny that the United States is 
under moral obligation to do all that it rea- 
sonably can, to employ every means that can 
be employed without disproportionate incon- 
venience, in order to defeat Hitler and save 
Christian civilization in Europe. The United 
States is not morally bound to participate 
directly in the conflict, and it ought not to do 
so, but it is morally obliged to use every 
means short of war to prevent the moral, 
spiritual, and economic devastation that 
would follow the triumph of Hitlerism.” 
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Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter. 
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Mr. Speaker, this letter is typical of 
many which I receive. I am in full with 
the viewpoint of Admiral Hoesman. 

Something ought to and must be done 
to alleviate this situation. These veter- 
ans offered and gave the best of their 
lives to the service of their country. The 
most we can do for them will be far too 
little. 

I do hope that this Congress will not 
forget to take care of these veterans and 
all other needy people of this great land 
of plenty which is their heritage. 

The letter follows: 


Camp JACKSON Post, 112, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Brownstown, Ind., February 6, 1941, 
Hon. Eart WILSON, 
Congressman, Ninth District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: A flagrant case of discrimination 
against employment of World War veterans 
by the War Department in the positions as 
subalterns in the C. C. C. camps was called 
to the attention of this Legion post by mem- 
bers of C. C. C. Company 1556, who were 
made ineligible for such appointments by the 
setting of a maximum age limit of 35 years. 
Following a discussion of the matter by the 
post, the adjutant was instructed to protest 
vigorously this action by the War Department 
and responsible C. C. C. officials to men, like 
yourself, who might be instrumental in hav- 
ing the regulations changed. 

Considerable publicity has been given the 
effort C. C. C. officials are supposed to have 
made to help the veteran enrollees rehabili- 
tate themselves in gainful employment dur- 
ing the past few years. Special emphasis has 
been placed on employment for these men. 
Effort was supposed to have been made to 
encourage employers to give these veterans 
preference over less experienced and less 
skilled men. Through appointment of a 
special research assistant to the director of 
Cc. C. C. camp education, this assistance was 
to be worked out for veterans. The backing 
and aid of the entire American Legion organi- 
zation was pledged by this special assistant 
to make this assistance possible. Now, when 
the shortage of reserve officers makes the need 
for subalterns acute, all veterans are made 
incligible for service as subalterns by their 
own superior officers. 

This action by the War Department and 
C. C. C. officials makes mockery of all the 
effort that might have been made in behalf 
of these men. Private employers will say, “If 
your own outfit will not give you a job be- 
cause of your age, what do you expect us to 
do?” Veterans joined the C. C. C. because 
they needed bread. Their greatest need now 
is encouragement and confidence in them- 
selves. This action surely discourages them 
and destroys any confidence that they might 
have gained through their previous C. C. C. 
service. 

Iam writing to you to urge that you do all 
in your power to correct this gross injustice 
meted out to the former service men who are 
Cc. C. C. enrollees. Camp Jackson Post pro- 
tests this discrimination against some of its 
members and against all C. C. C. veteran 
enrollees as being not only unjust and unfair 
but also un-American. In this opportunity 
for employment we feel that veterans are 
entitled to the consideration which the Civil 
Service Commission gives to former service 
men. But instead we are entirely eliminated 
from all possibility of advancement and pro- 
motion by our own superiors. 

Your assistance in helping adjust this mat- 
ter will be greatly appreciated by this post 
and by all C. C. C. veteran enrollees. 

Sincerely yours, 
ADMIRAL DEWEY HOESMAN, 
Adjutant, 


Lincoln 
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Wednesday, February 12, 1941 





STATEMENT BY HON. HOMER HOCH, 
FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS 





Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include a statement by 
a former Member of Congress and now 
an associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of Kansas, Hon. Homer Hoch, relative to 
Abraham Lincoln: 


There is no new thing to be said of Lin- 
coln; nor is there a new thing to be said of 
the mountains or the sea or the stars. The 
mountains ever tower in solemn majesty 
above the drifting clouds, the mysterious sea 
ever sobs upon the shore, and the silent stars 
ever keep holy vigil above a tired world, but 
to mountain and sea and star men turn 
forever in unwearied homage; and thus with 
Lincoln, for he was mountain in grandeur 
of soul, he was sea in deep undervoice of 
sadness and mystery, he was star in stead- 
fast purity of purpose and of service, and he 
abides. With the name of Lincoln, tears are 
called from old men’s eyes, and, with the 
name of Lincoln, childhood learns to lisp a 
patriot’s devotion; and there is no new thing 
to be said of him—what need for such as he. 
But while the Republic stands on whose altar 
he laid his great mind and heart, while lib- 
erty is cherished, while civic virtue and serv- 
ice and sacrifice are honored in the earth, 
the name of Lincoln will be spoken in undy- 
ing love by the sons of men. 





The Lease-Lend Bill 
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OFr 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, February 12, 1941 





EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS OF CON- 
STITUENTS 





Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing excerpts from letters received by 
me: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The vicious, malignant 
attack which you have sustained at the hands 
ot Editor Hutton and the Binghamton Press 
because of your stand on the lease-lend bill is 
obviously the work of your arch political en- 
emy Harvy D. Hinman. No one expected the 
boys you trounced so badly last November to 
forget they aren’t big enough. Because you 
have refused to take their dictation they now 
heap abuse upon you and question your stand 
which was patriotic and American. 

A. H., Binghamton, 
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Dear Mr. Hau: Your vote against the lease- 
lend bill, for which you were so soundly be- 
rated, was deliberately misconstrued. Every- 
body knows you are absolutely in favor of aid 
to Britain. Your opposition is to the threat 
of dictatorship which the bill contains. 

L. R., Binghamton. 


Dear Ep: For many years in the past I 
have written to my dear friend Bert Lord and 
expressed my appreciation in what he did 
that was pleasing to me; I want to write to 
you now and say that what you did in the 
lease-lend bill was one of the finest things 
that you could have done; I want to congrat- 
ulate you and thank you. 

J.D. A., Smithville Flats. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN HALL: We are proud 
that the southern tier has a Representative 
that isn’t swayed by this New Deal but will 
stand as you have against the foolish terms 
put forth in the bill. 

H. L. M., Sr., Binghamton. 





DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hau: The majority of 
the people in this vicinity are proud to know 
that we still have men in America that have 
the (guts) intestinal fortitude to stand up 
for their convictions. 

C. E. S., Unadilla. 


Dear Ep.: I will say that your explanation 
of your opinion of the bill H. R. 1776 is also 
my opinion, and I am of the opinion that if 
we had some more people both in and out of 
Congress that had some real guts no man 
would have the cheek to hand a bill like this 
to Congress and hope for passage. 

D. W., Binghamton, 


Dear Eppie: The writer wishes at this time 
to compliment you on your sound 100-per- 
cent American reasoning, which showed up 
very clearly by your vote against the dictator 
lend-lease bill. 

J. 8. W., Binghamton. 


Dear Ep.: When the people awake and find 
they have been deceived by an administra- 
tion that is playing the power politics of Eu- 
rope we will turn to men like you for the 
future leadership of our country. 

R. C. R., Sidney. 





DEAR CONGRESSMAN HALL: Congratulations 
on your courageous vote on bill No. 1776. 
Messrs. Hutton, Hinman, and Whitelaw have 
their heads in clouds of war hysteria. Thank 
God our elected Representative has his feet 
on the ground. Keep up the good work. 

E. A. W., Union. 

Dear Ep: I read Mr. Hutton’s editorial in 
the press regarding your vote on the lease 
and lend bill. This is not the only public 
question on which I disagree with Mr. Hutton. 

E. P. T., Binghamton, 





Dear Mr. Hatt: I notice that you are tak- 
ing a drubbing from the Binghamton Press 
because of your vote on the lend-lease bill. 
Let me say that the majority of the voters in 
the rural area of your district are with you on 
this. They admire you for not being swayed 
by the hysteria which has gripped the coun- 
try and for being for America first. You have 
also been true to your preelection promise 
that you are against involving this country in 
war. You are doing a good job. 

G. F. W., Walton, 

Dear Mr. HAtu: I believe the Binghamton 
Press has used bad taste in attacking you in 
today’s editorial. Stick to your gums and 
don’t weaken. You can keep your head up 
high, because you have had courage and have 
been fearless in your vote. 

F. L. H., Deposit. 
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My Dear Mr. Hat: I know a Congressman 
of your intelligence would foresee the barrage 
of insults and smears that would follow your 
opposition vote, and I want to commend you. 

M. I. M., Johnson City. 


——_ 


Dear Ep: While Congressman HALL’s vote 
against the lease-lend bill met with the ap- 
proval and praise of the peace-loving people 
of the triple cities it appears that a certain 
group are greatly disappointed, in fact very 
sore, because of HALL’s stand in the most im- 
portant question in which real Americanism 
is at stake. Let it be known that a former 
powerful political organization in Bingham- 
ton operating under the G. O. P. banner have 
lost their power and have degenerated into a 
dictatorship. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. S., 
Mr, and Mrs. G. F., 
Mr. and Mrs. L. M., 
T. F. M., 
Johnson City. 

Dear EpprE: Don’t be dismayed at the dis- 
graceful publicity that the pro-British war- 
mongering wolves are turning loose upon 
you. These are serious and tragic times, and 
you are now being put to a test. I hope you 
“come through” a statesman and not just 
another politician. I, for one, think it un- 
becoming of Hutton, of the Press, to publish 
the vicious editorial he published in to- 
night’s pape® He is notorious in being a 
supporter of Merwin K. Hart. 

G. C. M., Binghamton. 


—_—_ 


DreaR CONGRESSMAN HALL: When the peo- 
ple give Roosevelt the power he is asking 
for there is little difference between him 
and Hitler. 

Mrs. R. H., Binghamton. 





DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: I am sure the major- 
ity of the American people honor you for 
the stand you have taken, and thank God 
we have some real men in Washington and 
not all rubber stamps. Thank God we still 
have a few men like you that can’t be bought 
out and that will not sell our youth down 
the road to war and hell for the almighty 
dollar. You have only to answer to your 
Almighty God and the voters of this dis- 
trict, and I am sure both are well pleased 
with the stand you have taken and only 
wish to God we had more real true-blue 
Americans like you in Washington. May 
God help you in this fight to save the democ- 
racy of the United States of America and 
the youth of our country from the hands of 
the power-mad, money-loving warmongers 
of this country and Europe. 

Mrs. G. M. B., Unadilla. 


Dear Ep: I wish to congratulate you on 
your stand against the lease-lend bill. I 
regret it passed in spite of the opposition. 
With the enactment of the bill I can see lit- 
tle difference between ours and the totali- 
tarian style of government. My real pur- 
pose in writing this is because of criticism 
you received in the Press this evening from 
certain Binghamton citizens. They claim 
your attitude does not represent the will of 
the people of this city. I wish to contra- 
dict that statement. In the past few weeks 
I have talked with perhaps a hundred peo- 
ple about their attitude in this matter. I 
would venture to guess that better than 90 
percent were against the measure. 

W. F. B., Binghamton, 


Dear Mr. HALL: My heartiest congratula- 
tions on your vote on lend-lease vote. 
E. M. G., Binghamton. 


DeaR Mr. HALL: We noted that you voted 
against H.R. 1776. We are sure that you will 
never regret what you did. 

E. L. C., Oneonta. 
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DEAR CONGRESSMAN HALL: You are at 
present impregnable in this district. I 
thought I’d let you know my sentiment. 

H. A. N., Binghamton. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: If you think you are 
right, stick to your guns. Don’t let them 
bulldoze you. 

D. L. C. 





The Dies Committee 
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OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, February 11, 1941 





Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the action of the House yes- 
terday in extending the life of the Dies 
committee. It was unfortunate that the 
debate was limited to 1 hour, as many of 
us wanted to discuss the fine work of the 
committee. The Dies committee has ren- 
dered our country a real service. It has 
strengthened Americanism on one hand 
and has exposed subversive movements 
and alien influences on the other. 


Someone has properly said that our Na- 
tion is in no danger of being destroyed 
from without, but there is grave danger 
of its being destroyed from within. With 
this in mind, I introduced on the opening 
day of this Congress H. R. 1080, which 
provides for the prompt deportation of 
any alien convicted of espionage or sab- 
otage against our Government and its de- 
fense program. We passed a similar bill 
in the last Congress, but it was vetoed by 
the President. It is my firm conviction 
that Congress should act immediately on 
this legislation and pass it over the Pres- 
ident’s veto if necessary. We must not 
permit such “fifth column” activities in 
this country as that which destroyed 
foreign governments in Europe. As real 
Americans, let us encourage the members 
of the Dies committee to continue their 
work and further rid this country of those 
who are more interested in communism, 
nazi-ism, and fascism than real Ameri- 
canism., 





The Lease-Lend Bill 
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OF 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, February 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEWARK STAR- 
LEDGER 





Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger: 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger] 
MAJORITY TOO SMALL 


For the sake of America’s future, we trust 
that the administration will not— 

1. Consider the 260-165 vote in the House 
of Representatives in favor of the lease-lend 
bill an adequately impressive demonstration 
of national unity. 

2. Blame the disturbingly large size of the 
opposition on cussedness, lack of patriotism, 
or lack of sympathy for the British cause. 

America has needed, and the world has 
needed, a striking demonstration of national 
unity in a determination to help Britain 
check Hitler. A vote of 260 to 165 is a good 
political victory but not the striking demon- 
stration needed to thrill the democracies 
and serve notice upon the dictators. 

National-defense measures and measures 
designed to help Britain should be so de- 
vised and so maneuvered in the legislative 
halls as to command more impressive major- 
ities. If the vote in the House fairly reflected 
a division of opinion on fundamentals of 
foreign policy there would be no cause for 
complaint. But it is apparent that the 
forces of isolationism and the forces of moral 
callousness could not, if the issue were 
clearly defined, collect more than a handful 
of votes. 

True, there is a basic difference of opinion 
among advocates of aid to Britain as to the 
extent of the aid. Such honest differences of 
opinion must be respected and accepted. But 
not all of the 165 House votes cast negatively 
are based upon that difference of opinion. 
Many of those votes were cast on the basis of 
suspicion of the administration; some must 
have been cast on the basis of resentment 
against the administration for failing to con- 
sult the political opposition; others must have 
been cast on the basis of fear of granting the 
President excessive powers. 

It is the duty of the administration to build 
up a greater degree of national unity. Pos- 
session of power implies responsibility. It is 
the duty of the administration to make non- 
political gestures to the opposition; it is the 
duty of the administration to disarm the sus- 
picions of the opposition; it is the duty of 
the administration to broaden the base of 
defense legislation by negotiating legislation, 
short of sacrificing aim and principles, with 
the political opposition. 

The administration cannot hope to obtain 
the support of those who are not heart and 
soul for the policy of aiding those who are 
resisting our common enemy. But the ad- 
ministration should not be content as long 
as there is a single Member of Congress 
wholeheartedly favoring aid to Britain who 
is kept from voting favorably by reasonable 
suspicions, offensive legislative strategy, or 
absence of interpartisan good will. 

Upon the Republican opposition also rests 
an obligation—the duty of signifying a will- 
ingness to participate in framing legislation 
on a broader basis and repudiating both 
isolationism and moral neutrality as party 
doctrines. 

It should be a source of deepest concern 
that the American people are not as united 
in legislative action in this great crisis as 
we are in thought and emotion. The dis- 
crepancy refiects faults in leadership that 
should be speedily repaired. 





The Lend-Lease Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, February 12, 1941 





SERMON BY THE REVEREND DR. OSCAR 
E. MAURER 





Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my remarks and include therein 
a sermon by the Reverend Dr. Oscar E. 
Maurer, one of the outstanding members 
of the clergy of the city of New Haven, 
Conn., whose patriotism and achieve- 
ments are high chronicles in our annals. 

The sermon follows: 


The President has caused a bill to be in- 
troduced into Congress “to promote the de- 
fense of the United States,” which, in effect, 
suspends democracy and establishes a dic- 
tatorship even in time of peace. He assured 
the Nation, over and over agairf; before and 
during the campaign, that our effort to aid 
Britain was to be short of war. The Repub- 
lican candidate offered the same assurances 
Now the phrase “short of war” has disap- 
peared. The Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of War endorse the President’s bill 
without qualification. The Republican can- 
didate endorses it in a slightly modified form. 
Legislation involving billions of dollars which 
we were told were for defense and for defense 
only, has been left far behind. The Presi- 
dent asks for powers equivalent to those 
which Hitler demanded and obtained from 
the German people. Congress is asked vir- 
tually to abdicate its most essential powers. 
The system of checks and balances on which 
the Constitution is based is to be suspended. 
Congress could, of course, refuse to vote the 
necessary money, but the bill gives the Pres- 
ident power to create situations in which 
Congress will be powerless to refuse. 

Under the guise of defending democracy the 
bill suspends democracy and substitutes a 
totalitarian form of government. It goes far 
beyond the giving of material aid to Britain. 
The Nation has adjusted itself to that meas- 
ure and is proceeding to carry it into effect. 
The lend-lease bill aims at military interven- 
tion. It gives the President the authority to 
send not only all available materials to the 
European conflict but also American men. 
None of the present crop of dictators has 


greater power than will be conferred by this | 


bill if it becomes a law. 

Abraham Lincoln never demanded nor heid 
such power even when civil war endangered 
the life of the Nation. Woodrow Wilson never 
demanded nor held such power during the 
World War. The President demands it and a 
committee of Congress this past week began 
holding hearings as to whether or not it 
should be granted. Powerful pressure groups 
are in favor of granting it. Those opposed 
seem to lack effective organization. We are 
at a terribly critical moment. In the last 6 
months we have moved steadily toward war, 
and now we are at the verge of it. In fact, 
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Wwe are over the verge and have begun the 
descent. When a President of the United 
States puts out to sea to welcome an ambas- 
sador from the warship of a foreign power, 
that act leaves no doubt as to his intention 
nor the ambassador’s expectation. 

Sentiment in Britain is divided. There are 
many—some of them leaders of opinion—who 
advise us to keep out. They feel that we 
should help them in material ways but that 
we should not declare war nor get into the 
fighting; that we should keep one place on 
God’s earth where democracy has not been 
suspended. These are the people represented 
by the Anglican archbishops, the Roman 
Catholic cardinal, and the head of the Free 
Churches, who have set forth their peace aims 
and who want to avoid another Versailles. 
The world has yet to learn the aims of the 
British Government, and yet we have been 
told that it is our duty to become allied with 
that Government in the prosecution of the 
war. 

There are others in Britain who want our 
military intervention; who feel that our men 
should be sent over—“not this year,” to quote 
the Prime Minister, but, by inference, eventu- 
ally. This is the attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment, which Lord Halifax represents, and 
he has been given every reason to believe that 
the President is sympathetic to these desires. 

If the President obtains the power he de- 
mands there will, of course, be no overt act 
of aggression on our part. The matter will 
be handled in a much more subtle way.. We 
shall wait for an “incident” to occur. Sooner 
or later it will appear necessary to convoy 
merchant vessels with warships. Then an 
American ship will be torpedoed, and that 
will be the excuse for fighting, just as it was 
the last time. Only this time Congress, the 
representative of the people, will not have 
anything to say about it. The matter will be 
in the hands of the President. He will not 
even have to declare war. He can simply 
begin it. And when he does, any person who 
protests will be called a traitor. 

That is why it is so vitally important that 
citizens who are opposed to the suspension 
of democracy should register their opinion 
now with their Senators and Representatives, 
while there is yet time. It will be too late 
if this bill passes. Once the die is cast and 
we are at war, there will be no freede™m for 
the expression of opinion. Even now, while 
we are still technically at peace, Congress is 
informed that “the best way of dealing with 
a few slackers or troublemakers in our midst 
is first to shame them by patriotic example, 
and, if that fails, to use the sovereignty of 
government.” If such a threat can be used 
in peacetime to suppress the free expression 
of opinion, what may we expect in wartime? 

Write or telegraph the Connecticut dele- 
gation in Congress now. Tell them to resist 
abdication of their powers. Tell them that 
you want constitutional government to be 
preserved. Mr. Joseph Kennedy, in his radio 
address to the Nation, said we do not need to 
get into the war if we do not want to. But if 
the lend-lease bill passes we will not have 
anything to say about it. 

It may seem to you that I am introducing 
&@ political issue into this pulpit. Well, if I 
am, it would not be the first time that a min- 
ister of Center Church, in its long history, 
has spoken on political issues. But I beg 
you to see that this is far more than a politi- 
cal issue. The suspension of democracy is a 
moral issue. Our liberties are at stake. 
There ought to be no doubt as to how I feel 
about the philosophy of totalitarianism, 
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Over and over again I have said from this 
pulpit that it is the denial of the spirit of 
Christianity. It demeans the human per- 
sonality which Jesus revered. It hates Chris- 
tianity because it knows that Christianity is 
the vital spirit of democracy. Its philosophy 
is wrong and its methods are wrong. And 
when the methods of totalitarianism are 
urged for the alleged defense of democracy 
and the President of the United States asks 
to be made a dictator, I tell that that is a 
moral issue and the pulpit ought to say 
something about it. Every Christian citizen 
ought to say something about it. Say it! 
Speak up! Let us come out in favor of keep- 
ing to our democratic method of aiding 
Britain and China, as we have been doing. 
But it is not enough that we should be the 
world’s “arsenal of democracy.” Let us be 
the granary of democracy for supplying food 
to starving millions. And in the name of 
all that America has stood for let us be the 
sanctuary of democracy, that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth. 





The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 11, 1941 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
heartily in favor of the passage of House 
Resolution 90 providing for the continu- 
ance of the Dies investigating commit- 
tee. This resolution provides for the 
continuance of the Dies committee for 
15 months and for additional appropri- 
ation not to exceed $150,000 for its con- 
tinuance. 

I think that one could safely state that 
it is generally conceded in the House 
that the Dies investigating committee 
has performed an outstanding service in 
revealing to the American people the 
existence of communism and other 
“isms” hostile to our form of government. 

In the weekly letters which I send to 
the newspapers of my district, I have 
repeatedly stated that America has more 
to fear from foes within than enemies 
without. This is particularly true in 
these days when the United States is 
endeavoring to protect its national de- 
fense, in the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Corps. 

The Dies committee has made the 
American people conscious of the fact 
that if they wish to preserve American 
institutions they must be alert, and ever 
on guard against those subversive influ- 
ences which those hostile to our form 
of government wish to spread in this 
country. I can honestly state that the 
Dies investigating committee has done 
much to alleviate subversive interest in 
my home State, the result of which has 


been greatly beneficial and salutary to 
the State and to its citizens. 

I am constantly receiving letters, let- 
ters by the hundreds, from patriotic 
citizens in my district who stress the 
thought that the United States should 
free themselves from those radicals who 
do not believe in our form of government; 
that those who are here illegally should 
be deported; that the immigration laws 
should be greatly strengthened and then 
rigidly enforced. If we are to preserve 
the great heritage of American institu- 
tions and love of country, then this must 
be done, otherwise the great sacrifice 
made by loyal American soldiers who 
were willing to give their lives for the 
preservation of the Constitution and the 
American form of government was in 
vain, 

One of the finest exhibitions of na- 
tional patriotism and love of country is 
that manifested by the great majority of 
Legionnaires, Spanish War veterans, and 
other military organizations who are pre- 
ponderantly in favor of the continued in- 
vestigation of the Dies committee, and 
the removal from this country of those 
foreigners who are here simply to sub- 
vert the American form of government. 
The great mass of our soldier citizens are 
Still soldiers of peace, fighting just as 
patriotically and energetically for the 
maintenance of constitutional govern- 
ment as they fought from the military 
standpoint in the wars in which they 
served. 

America is fortunate, indeed, that this 
great mass of patriots throughout the 
length and breadth of our 48 States are 
manifesting this zeal for their country. 
I think this resolution should be passed 
and the appropriation made which is 
necessary for the continuance of the Dies 
committee. I think the committee 
should be authorized fully and com- 
pletely to proceed fearlessly in their in- 
vestigation and let the chips fall where 
they may. 

There is no politics in this resolution. 
Every Republican, every Demccrat, every 
man loyal to American institutions 
should stand back of this committee. I 
think the committee should be congratu- 
lated upen the splendid work that they 
have done. I know full well the obstacles 
that have been placed in the committee’s 
progress from certain sources, but again 
I state that if we are to preserve America 
as you and I have been taught to believe 
in America, if the America of the future 
is to protect our boys and girls as we have 
been protected, then this committee 
should be authorized to proceed further. 

I shall vote for this resolution gladly, 
knowing full well that should it carry, as 
I believe it will, that it will strike a death 
knell to the ruthless and subversive 
groups whose sole purpose is the destruc- 
tion of America as you and I know it, and 
the substitution in its place of a govern- 
ment that will not conform to the great 
American ideal which has made America 
the leader of the world. 
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HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 12, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER, 
OF MINNESOTA, IN THE MOOSE MAGA- 
ZINE FOR MARCH 1941, ON THE SUBJECT 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 





Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article written by me for the 
Moose Magazine, Mooseheart, Ill., for 
March 1941, on the subject of Abraham 
Lincoln: 


A TRIBUTE TO “THE TYPICAL AMERICAN” 


(By WitiiaM A. PITTENGER, supreme council- 
man of the Loyal Order of Moose and 
Member of Congress from Minnesota) 


During my college days I was privileged to 
be a student under a great historian, who 
pictured Abraham Lincoln to me as “the 
typical American” who has never been ex- 
celled in the homely virtues of intellect, 
courage, honesty, and good common sense. 
The world proclaims the correctness of this 
tribute. This month of February is sacred 
to the memory of two such men whose 
birthdays occur at this time. It is my privi- 
lege to eulogize Abraham Lincoln, who was 
born in the traditional log cabin on February 
12, 1809, and who came to an untimely death 
at the hands of an assassin on April 14, 1865. 

Typifying the equality of opportunity in 
this great Republic of ours, he made his way 
to the highest round in the ladder of success, 
and was serving his second term as Presi- 
dent of the United States when death came. 
A believer in freedom and a foe of slavery, 
the crowning glory of his life took place on 
January 1, 1863, when he signed the emanci- 
pation proclamation and struck the shackles 
of bondage from the slaves in free America. 
His prophetic declaration that the Union 
could not survive half slave and half free 
was the most profound idea ever conceived 
in the mind of man. As the years go by 
we measure his greatness by the soundness 
of his vision. 

Equally as important to the cause of con- 
stitutional government and the future of our 
country was his announced determination 
when he took office as President in 1861 that 
the Union which the Revolutionary heroes 
had established must be preserved. Only a 
man with the wisdom of the Infinite could 
reach, under the obstacles which beset him, 
such a profound and correct conclusion. The 
passage of time has given a sacred sig- 
nificance to his inspired judgment and action 
that there should be but one flag and one 
government in our country. Thus he set- 
tled for all time that this is an indestructible 
Union of indestructible States. 

What a tragedy might have taken place if 
some weakling had been at the head of the 
Nation during those trying and critical days. 
Such a person might easily have yielded to 
the false arguments of powerful factions, to 

| the popular demands of peace at any price. 
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Such an erroneous policy would have meant 
the end of the Republic of the United States 
and would have perpetuated human slavery 
on this continent for all future time. The 
whole course of history would have been 
changed. The generations which have fol- 
lowed the great emancipator would not now 
enjoy the blessings of a united people and 
the freedom which every individual enjoys 
and appreciates more and more in the life 
of today. 

It is only when we look at the mistakes 
which Abraham Lincoln did not make that 
we realize that he was a leader surpassed by 
none whose names grace the pages of his- 
tory. As we count the birthdays of the bene- 
factors of the human race, his heads the list. 
Our Government has acknowledged its grati- 
tude. It has erected in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., a shrine sacred to his memory. 
It is known as the Lincoln Memorial. Before 
it all the peoples of the earth who visit this 
city kneel and pay homage. 

There is one full-time subject that the ed- 
ucational institutions of today should teach 
the youth of our land. That subject is Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The story of his life is a lesson 
for youth. It is an inspiration for every stu- 
dent. He was confronted with problems that 
come to our young people today. A knowl- 
edge of what he endured and what he 
achieved will make all persons better and 
finer citizens. 

A year ago some of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives voiced their senti- 
ments. One of them said: 

“To we in America now the birth, life, ca- 
reer, accomplishments, and death of Lincoln 
is our most familiar story, but, like the prayer 
of the Lord, it grows more sweet by its repe- 
tition and generations yet uncontemplated 
will retell the story with the same warm en- 
thusiasm in which I do it again tonight.” 

Another distinguished colleague gave this 
estimate of “the Typical American” at a meet- 
ing held to honor his memory. He said: 

“Abraham Lincoln, ‘shepherd of the people,’ 
that name the world’s best rulers ever crave. 
He fed us with counsel when we were in 
doubt, with inspiration when we faltered, 
with caution when we would be rash, 
and with calm, clear, trustful cheerfulness, 
through many of the darkest hours in the 
Naticn’s history.” 

Another Member of Congress used this 
language in giving the outstanding character- 
istics of Lincoln: 

“Lincoln was a great man because he was 
a simple, sincere, just, and honest man. Lin- 
coln was eloquent because his was the elo- 
quence of simple phrasing, plain speaking, 
the language of the people and for the 
people.” 

And so, throughout this br6éad land, in 
the month of February, we keep green the 
memory of this greatest American. My con- 
cluding message, my concluding thought is 
ably put by the author of the following verse, 
who says: 


“Some opulent force of genius, soul, and race 
Some deep life current from far centuries 
Flowed to his mind and lighted his sad eyes, 
And gave his name, among the great names, 

high place. 


“Unschooled scholar, how did you learn 
The wisdom a lifetime may not earn? 
Unsainted martyr, higher than a saint, 
You were a man’s constraint. 


“In the world, of the world was your lot; 

With it and for it the fight you fought 

And never ‘til time is itself forgot and the 
heart of man is a pulseless clot 

Shall the blocd flow slow, when we think 
the thought of Lincoln.” 


The good that men do lives after them. 
Measured by this standard, Lincoln will be 
classed among the world’s immortals. 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include certain resolutions adopted 
by the Illinois Agricultural Association at 
its twenty-sixth annual meeting, Janu- 
ary 31, 1941. It is of interest to know 
that the Illinois Agricultural Association 
is the largest State organization in the 
family of State farm bureaus comprising 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
It represents 70,000 of the 440,000 family 
memberships comprising the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


[Resolutions relating to State and local mat- 
ters are omitted herein] 


FOREWORD 


Our beloved country now faces the gravest 
problems in the lifetime of anyone now liv- 
ing. Illinois farmers are not defeatists. We 
are confident that the great institutions of 
democracy that we have builded in this 
country will withstand the most vicious 
assaults and will emerge from the oraeals 
ahead stronger than ever and will constitute, 
to a greater degree than ever before, a beacon 
light of hope and encouragement for all the 
nations of the world. 

Most of the population of the Old World 
stands aghast, in fear and trembling, at the 
horrible aggressions, the terroristic methods 
of the dictators and the appalling forces of 
total war set in motion by them. If hope is 
lost by the people who constitute the forces 
of decency, then everything is lost. We be- 
lieve it is providential that our own great 
Nation has been preserved as a great fortress 
of hope for humanity. 

If this Nation is to assume world leader- 
ship of the forces of Christian democracy, 
then we must make our country strong, uni- 
fied, and absolutely impregnable to military 
attack. Total war is a challenge to all of 
our cherished institutions. Total defense is 
the only adequate answer to that challenge. 

Insofar as may be consistent with our ob- 
jective of total defense, we believe this Na- 
tion should make all possible speed in sup- 
plying in abundance the materials and 
equipment so sorely needed by Great Britain 
and her Allies who are so valiantly defend- 
ing the last outpost of democracy in the 
Old World. 

To assure the greatest possible speed in 
perfecting our defenses, we favor that tempo- 
rary concentration of power in our President; 
but we insist with all the force at our com- 
mand that such a grant of power be clearly 
defined and adjusted to a definitely limited 
time. We further insist that, in mobilizing 
cur national strength for defense, all groups 
in our domestic economy be called upon to 
assume their respective shares of the burden, 
and that their rights and their welfare be 
safeguarded to the end that economic bal- 
ance be achieved and maintained. It is only 
through providing equality of opportunity 
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to all citizens that their united allegiance 
to the processes of democracy can be assured 
throughout the emergency and throughout 
the period of world reconstruction that will 
follow the tragic chapter of world history 
that is now being written in blood. 


I, COORDINATION WITHIN THE NATIONAL FARM 
PROGRAM 


During past years, by acts of Congress and 
by Executive order, certain Federal agencies 
actively and directly affecting and servicing 
farmers, have been placed under the admin- 
istration of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
These agencies under the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, established separately and at various 
times, administer the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, crop insurance, marketing agree- 
ments, Commodity Credit Corporation, Soil 
Conservation Service, and Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. These in part are known 
within the Department of Agriculture as 
the “action agencies,” in contrast to the 
educational research and regulatory bureaus 
within the Department. We do not include 
with these agencies and bureaus, for the pur- 
poses of this statement, Farm Credit Admin- 
istration or Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, both of which, howeyer, are under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The operation of these several action agencies 
now involves the annual personnel of over 
82,000 persons with a pay roll in excess of 
$65,000,000 annually. Farm Security Admin- 
istration alone now has a permanent person- 
nel of over 17,000 persons with a budgeted 
pay roll of over $29,000,000. 

Illinois Agricultural Association, in line 
with the declared policy of its national or- 
ganization, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, insists that the Congress now in ses- 
sion, for the purpose of efficiency and econo- 
my, perfect a reorganization of these so-called 
action agencies; that in this reorganization, 
duplication and overlapping be eliminated; 
and that a complete reorganization be made 
in Washington with the extension of such 
coordination into the several States, counties, 
and local communities. 

Farm Bureau people believe that the in- 
tegrity and permanence of the national farm 
program are inseparably interwoven into the 
principle of true cooperation. Cooperation 
among farmers themselves, cooperation be- 
tween Federal agencies and the established, 
time-proven agencies within the States, and 
cooperation of all forces within their proper 
and respective spheres will solve the problems 
of American agriculture if properly coordi- 
nated. The kindly, yet dynamic forces of 
cooperation, if unleashed from a highly cen- 
tralized domination, if released from the 
death hand of bureaucracy and if freed from 
the grasp of political influences, will rekindle 
again the interest and faith of American 
farmers in their national farm program. To 
attain this objective, reorganization and co- 
ordination of these governmental agencies is 
imperative. Organized farmers, in their bat- 
tle of the thirties for economic equality, have 
met the opposing forces on many fronts, and 
have, with the help of a kindly administra- 
tion, battered down many barriers in the path 
to agriculture’s economic freedom. Their ob- 
jective has not yet been reached, but the outer 
rims of resistance have been broken. This is 
the hour when the forces and gains should 
be consolidated. Now is the time to reor- 
ganize the line and now is the time to co- 
ordinate these forces. Specifically, to accom- 
plish this objective, we propose the creation 
by Congress of an independent five-man, non- 
partisan administrative board appointed by 
the President, the membership of which 
would represent agriculture. This board 
should report periodically to the Congress 
and to the Secretary of Agriculture or, 
through the Secretary of Agriculture, to the 
President. The other facilities and services 
now within the Department of Agriculture 
should be made available to this Board. The 
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programs of these action agencies should be 
administered by this Board. This Board, 
with staggered membership terms, would 
give continuity of administration. It would 
insure American agriculture against undue 
regional, sectional, commodity, or political in- 
fluences. All general policies, within the 
limitations of law authorizing these programs, 
and all regulations and orders would be issued 
by this Board. After the transfer of these 
action programs to this Board for admin- 
istration, the Secretary of Agriculture would 
still have a department, measured in terms 
of responsibility, annual appropriations nec- 
essary to function efficiently, and personnel 
equal in size in normal times, to that of any 
other Cabinet officer. 

These programs affect every American farm 
family whether they all cooperate in the pro- 
gram or not, Agriculture is the largest in- 
dustry within the United States and affects 
directly one-fourth of the population of these 
United States. Precedents for such an inde- 
pendent board within our Federal adminis- 
trative structure are many. Labor has its 
independent National Labor Relations Board 
entirely beyond the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Transportation has its Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Our banking 
structure has its independent Federal Re- 
serve Board. Industry has its independent 
Federal Trade Commission. Should anyone 
deny to agriculture an independent board to 
supervise and administer its vast, yet neces- 
sary, action programs? 

In the administration of these action pro- 
grams within the State, the land-grant college 
and its extension service should be utilized 
within the field of the educational phases of 
these programs. These are the institutions of 
the common people. Here agriculture finds 
the advantages of education and scientific re- 
search. These institutions are close to the 
farmer. They know the farmer and under- 
stand his aspirations. The director of exten- 
sion should be the person to submit, after 
consulting with representatives of State-wide 
membership farm organizations, a list of 
qualified persons within the State for selec- 
tion by the proposed national board as mem- 
bers of the administrative State committee. 
This committee should, with the advice and 
direction of the national board and through 
county committees as presently constituted, 
administer the triple-A program, the com- 
modity-loan program, the Soil Conservation 
Service, crop insurance, and, within certain 
limits, surplus-disposal programs. Insofar as 
the triple A program and the commodity-loan 
program are concerned, this plan of State ad- 
ministration has, for all practical purposes, 
so functioned in Illinois, and this example is 
abundant proof of its merit. The land- 
planning program, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the farm- and home-manage- 
ment programs of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration should be administered, under the 
direction of the national board, by the State 
extension service both within the State and 
in the counties. 

We submit that the foregoing program 
should be authorized without unnecessary 
delay. We submit that experience fully jus- 
tifies its adoption. We pledge the full force 
and influence of our association in support 
of this plan for reorganization and coordi- 
nation of the action agencies of the national 
farm program. 

II. FARM CREDIT SYSTEM 


The association, without reservaticn, en- 
dorses the current position of its national 
organization, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, in the matter of the adminis- 
tration of the Farm Credit Administration, 
the cooperative credit agencies supervised 
by it and the cooperative farm-credit sys- 
tem which has been developed over a period 
of more than a score of years. The basic 
structure of the system affecting both short 
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and long term credit must be maintained and 
defended from attacks, either from within or 
without. 

The great national reservoirs of private 
credit must be kept available to the system 
without governmental domination, to the 
end that, when a normal national economy 
returns and agriculture is restored, the sys- 
tem will be self-sustained and rates to 
patron members will be comparable to those 
for other classes of long- and short-term 
borrowers and will be consistent with the 
cost of money. Discount privileges of the 
Federal Reserve banks should be made avail- 
able to the Federal land banks. The exist- 
ing unlimited joint liability of district land 
banks should be modified so as to permit any 
district bank whose capital stock is unim- 
paired and which has a reasonable backlog 
of surplus or a reasonable contingency re- 
serve for joint liability, to pay dividends on 
its capital stock to its member associations. 

The central governmental supervision of 
the whole system of farm credit should be 
placed under the direction and supervision 
of an independent, nonpartisan board ap- 
pointed by the President. Such a board 
would guarantee to cooperating farmer bor- 
rowers and to investors a continuity of ad- 
ministration, a minimum of political inter- 
ference, the maintenance of a _ bulwark 
against bureaucracy, and an expansion of the 
cooperative way of service by and for farm- 
ers. We believe that such an independent 
agency would be fully qualified and able to 
supervise and direct, within a separate divi- 
sion thereof, the special types of more liberal 
credit needed by certain American farm fami- 
lies in times of social or economic stress, 
whether such loans be of the character of 
Commissioner loans, farm-tenant loans, 
farm-security loans, or drought seed loans. 
Such division should also direct and supervise 
debt-adjustment programs as they may be 
needed from time to time. 

We are ready to join with other groups in 
planning to improve the services of the farm- 
credit system. We are prepared, along with 
other kindred groups, to resist every attempt 
of anyone within the Department of Agri- 
culture or elsewhere to recast the basic struc- 
ture of the farm-credit system. 

It appears at this time that forces are now 
laying plans to effect changes in our land- 
bank system which would further centralize 
administration, eliminate cooperation, and 
strike in the direction of a land-bank system 
completely financed, controlled, and operated 
by the Federal Government. Organized agri- 
culture met and overcame such an attack in 
1940. If need be, it will do so again in 1941. 


III. REVISION OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 


We believe that the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 needs no substantial revi- 
sion during the current session of the Con- 
gress. However, the commodity-loan sections 
of this act were designed for a peacetime 
economy and should now be revised, at least, 
for the period of the present emergency. 

Normal export of agricultural products is 
impossible during the year 1941 and highly 
improbable within immediate succeeding 
years. The ever-normal granary of basic 
crops is filled beyond the limits contemplated 
by the Congress when the law was passed in 
1938. 

There is ample justification for asking Con- 
gress to amend the commodity-loan sections 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to 
provide higher mandatory loan levels to un- 
derpin the market price of basic farm crops 
to a point where the cooperator, with his loan, 
his benefits from soil conservation, and with 
parity payments equivalent to parity pay- 
ments distributed in 1940, will approximate 
his parity income. We will support such 
legislation. 

We believe, however, that the maximum in- 
crease in such mandatory loans should apply 
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only to basic commodities when current pro- 
duction of them is held in balance with 
current demand. 

* * 7 ~ * 


VI. PROTECTION OF WOOL GROWERS 


In carrying out the national-defense pro- 
gram it has been deemed advisable to estab- 
lish a reserve supply of wool through the 
importation of 250,000,000 pounds of British- 
owned Australian wool. Under this program 
this imported wool may be used for either 
civilian or military requirements when an 
emergency exists because of an insufficient 
supply of domestic wool or when the price of 
domestic wool reaches an unreasonable level. 
Rules and regulations heretofore in effect, 
which required 100-percent use of domestic 
wool in Government contracts, have been 
changed to permit the use of foreign wool. 
We desire to cooperate in the defense program 
and have pledged our support thereto but 
urge that this imported wool should not be 
used so long as domestic wool is available at 
fair prices. We request the association and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation to use 
their efforts to secure reinstatement of the 
rules and regulations requiring 100-percent 
use of domestic wool in Government con- 
tracts so long as domestic wool is available at 
fair prices; and, further, to secure assurance 
that representatives of farmers and wool pro- 
ducers will be consulted before an emergency 
supply situation or an unreasonable price 
situation with respect to wool is Officially 
declared. 


VII. CONCILIATION 


The present national emergency requires 
that industrial production be maintained 
without serious interference or interruption. 
No special interest or group can be permitted 
to use America’s defense efforts for its own 
selfish purposes. Apparent difference of in- 
terest must be reconciled by a willingness to 
confer and cooperate and to make such sac- 
rifices as are necessary for the common good. 

In order that industrial production be sus- 
tained and the rights of all affected interests 
be protected, we urge and will support legis- 
lation providing, first, that an attempt at 
conciliation be made in all controversies be- 
tween employers and employees in defense 
industries; second, that if such conciliation 
efforts fail, issuance of a reasonable notice 
and observance of a waiting period be re- 
quired before work is stopped; and, third, 
that machinery be established whereby all 
facts relating to any such controversy may be 
developed and made public by an impartial 
Government agency in order that public 
opinion can be brought to bear upon the 
situation. In view of the general opinion 
against unjustified interference with defense 
production, we believe such information and 
publicity would greatly encourage sincere 
efforts at arbitration. 

We favor the adoption of similar legisla- 
tion with respect to controversies in indus- 
tries handling livestock and perishable agri- 
cultural products. The producer and con- 
sumer, who are often innocent third parties 
to such controversies, are likely to be even 
more injured by interruption in the flow of 
these commodities than the parties immedi- 
ately concerned. The interests of all will be 
served by such legislation. 


* * * - * 


XII. RELIEF EXPENDITURES 


The cost of public support for needy per- 
sons has made up a large share of the in- 
creased expenditures of Federal, State, and 
local governments during recent years. Al- 
though recognizing the depression-born con- 
ditions and social trends responsible for much 
of this increase, we consider it alarming that 
tremendous relief and assistance costs should 
now continue, even though industrial pro- 
duction and private employment have moved 
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toward levels never before attained. In addi- 
tion to Federal and local relief spending, the 
State of Illinois now uses about one-third of 
all its revenues for aid to needy aged and 
unemployed persons. 

Our association strongly urges and will co- 
operate in the study and improvement of 
present Illinois welfare laws and administra- 
tion, as well as the development of reasonable 
programs aimed at removing causes of present 
pubiic dependency. Although offering no 
panacea, we suggest the following methods 
of dealing with this problem: 

1. More thorough and more frequent re- 
examination of relief cases, aimed at ending 
public aid to employable persons as quickly as 
increasing private employment opportunities 
permit. 

2. Administrative changes to encourage 
unemployed persons on relief to accept tem- 
porary private employment by safeguarding 
their right, when such employment is termi- 
nated, to receive relief again in case it is then 
needed. 

8. Organized programs for training un- 
skilled persons, among whom unemployment 
is greatest, to fit them for useful work. 

4. Reduction of unduly high wage and 
apprenticeship barriers, which now restrict 
the volume of employment in some skilled 
trades. 

5. Assurance to the State of a more defi- 
nite interest or lien upon the property of 
recipients of old-age assistance, in order to 
restore, rather than destroy, a sense of rea- 


sonable family responsibility for aged 
persons. 
* . . * * 


XX. RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Much progress has been made in the 
electrification of the Dlinois farm. We urge 
the further extension of electricity into the 
rural districts of the State. We believe that 
the principal concern in rural electrification 
should always be the most economic trans- 
mission of power from plant to farm. Exist- 
ing facilities should be used where practical 
and new companies or cooperatives should 
be organized only where the best interests 
of the farmer would be served by so doing. 
We urge the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration to make every reasonable effort to 
remove burdensome regulatory impediments 
so that this program may attain greater 
efficiency. 

We pledge the association to assist the 
development of the rural electrification pro- 
gram within Illinois in every reasonable way, 
to the end that rural people may have the 
advantages of electrification and that rural 
electrification cooperatives may become finan- 
cially sound and independent in operation. 
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Wednesday, February 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
servance of the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln many individuals and organizations 
of patriotic Americans will sponsor ap- 


ie, 


propriate exercises dedicated to the man, 
his ideals, and his contributions to our 
Republic. 

Springfield, Ill., will be the scene of 
many traditional home-town gatherings. 
The Abraham Lincoln Association will 
hold its annual Lincoln Day dinner, pre- 
sided over by its president and sponsor, 
the Honorable Logan Hay. The Amer- 
ican Legion, with Illinois Department 
Commander William F. Waugh in at- 
tendance, will hold its annual pilgrimage 
and Lincoln Day exercises. The Young 
Republican Organization of Illinois will 
conduct its annual pilgrimage and 
wreath-laying service at the tomb and 
later be addressed by the Honorable 
Dwight H. Green, Governor of Illinois. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Mid- 
Day Luncheon Club, and the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People will, in traditional spirit, 
hold exercises upon this historic occasion. 

And so throughout the length and 
breadth of our land millions of citizens 
will pause in this, our tribute to “the 
noblest American of them all.” 

It is well for us, the representatives of 
the American people, to reflect upon the 
qualities of this man who served as a 
Member of the Thirtieth Congress from 
1847 to 1849, representing the Seventh 
Congressional] District of Illinois, and his 
fundamental conception of duty and 
dedication to the service and preserva- 
tion of his country, to the end that rep- 
resentative government should prevail 
upon this earth. One of the finest ex- 
pressions upon this occasion was made in 
the editorial columns of the Washington 
Post of today, with which I conclude 
these remarks: 

[From the Washington Post of February 12, 
1941] 
THE MAN LINCOLN 

The habit of hero worship grows with the 
uncertainty of the times. We are turning to 
the eternal verities for guidance, and it is 
human to clothe those verities in flesh. 
That is why Lincoln has knit himself so im- 
pressively into the American psyche. In his 
life and words he embodies a sureness in the 
midst of unsureness which makes him tower 
out of the past like a rock of ages. Jane 
Addams used to say that when she was dis- 
tressed she used to go and stand in front 
of the Saint-Gaudens statute in Chicago. 
Some of our legislators probably make their 
decisions within our own Lincoln Memorial. 

And yet this man whom our Nation honors 
again today was a man who was always con- 
fessing he didn’t know all the answers. He 
once likened himself to those pilots on the 
Mississippi who merely go from point to 
point. Why, then, do we seek in him a 
guide to ultimates? Perhaps the reason is 
that Lincoln seems at once to share all the 
common man’s perplexities and to inspire 
him with the simple faith that in the end 
those perplexities will be resolved. The tra- 
vail that most heroes went through looks 
like the travail of an Atlas or a man of 
destiny in whom there is more light than 
warmth. But there is Lincoln in everybody. 
His decisions happened to be more fateful 
than those of ordinary folk, but Lincoln’s 
processes had an intimacy we all recognize. 

Lincoln coming to decisions in opinion as 
well as in action was the same. He makes 
one realize why the Greeks made meditation 
the highest virtue. Where others found hot 
convictions, he found the tolerance that 
comes from understanding. There were 
always two sides to problems upon which he 
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thought so deeply. He was, in fact, the true 
liberal; that is to say, a pragmatist who 
doesn’t inquire whether his idea fits a gen- 
eral yardstick or harmonizes with precon- 
ceived theories. So that was nothing ready- 
made in the Lincoln make-up; no theories, 
no solutions. 

Yet out of this umsureness came a great 
strength. The secret was very simple. He 
was led on not by specific ends but by the 
rapture of his vision of America. Lincoln, 
when assailed by his travails, gathered a 
triumphant urge from a constant renewal of 
his faith. It was this faith in his fellow 
man, in the Union, in the future, that fused 
all those cross-currents in Lincoln, and made 
of him the noblest American of them all. 





Draft Declaration on National Issues 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
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Wednesday, February 12, 1941 


DECLARATION AND RESOLUTION OF THE 
CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
AND LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
declaration and resolution on national 
issues of the Connecticut Conference on 
Social and Labor Legislation adopted at 
Hartford, Conn., Saturday, January 11, 
1941, at their fifth annual conference: 


As the Seventy-seventh Congress of the 
United States begins its sessions, we make 
this declaration at the fifth annual Con- 
necticut conference on social and labor leg- 
islation that we emphatically reaffirm its 
stand that the United States stay out of war. 
This stand represents the determined senti- 
ment of the people of the Nation and received 
the pledge of every candidate and party in the 
recent elections. To this end we must avoid 
any entangling alliances with foreign warring 
powers which may, in any way, drag us down 
the path of involvement. Eternal vigilance 
by labor and the people will be the guarantee 
that the peace, security, and civil rights of 
our Nation will be preserved. 

We view with alarm the direction of ad- 
ministration foreign policy which is binding 
the United States ever more closely to one of 
the warring powers. The plan to lend or 
lease armaments deeply commits the United 
States to the present policies of Great Brit- 
ain, and raises before the American people, 
even though it will be of benefit to the small 
group of bankers, industrialists, and their 
political spokesmen who will reap profits, 
dividends, and enlarged spheres for their com- 
mercial and financial domination. 

We say here emphatically that we are for 
the defense of our country against any inva- 
sion, and we will support fully a policy of 
national defense for this purpose, even as we 
shall oppose any policy, which, under the 
guise of defense, prepares us for foreign wars. 

We believe that national defense means the 
creation of a nation of strong, healthy, and 
well-fed people, employed at decent and sub- 
stantial wages. We believe that naticnal de- 
fense means the expansion of democracy and 
the vigilant protection and constant safe- 
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guarding of the exercise by all of our cher- 
ighed civil rights of speech, press, assembly, 
and worship. 

We also declare: 

Whereas a bill introduced in Congress Jan- 
uary 10 would grant to President Roosevelt 
unlimited power to manufacture, lend, or 
give away arms and munitions of war to any 
nations he pleases; and in addition would 
grant the President power to open our ports 
for the repair of warships of belligerent na- 
tions, which would be an outright act of war: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Fifth Annual Connecti- 
cut Conference on Social and Labor Legisla- 
tion to go on record as being entirely opposed 
to this bill, because it would go a long way 
toward bringing the dictatorship which 
United States citizens detest, would open our 
Treasury to the tremendous burden of financ- 
ing a foreign war, and would most certainly 
result in our own Nation being involved in 
this war not only with planes, tanks, ships, 
and munitions, but also with men; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we solemnly remind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of his pledge to keep this 
country out of war, a pledge made in his 
election campaign; and that we call upon our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
vote against the passage of this bill. 
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ARTICLES FROM THE NEWS-TIMES OF 
FOREST GROVE, OREG. 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cles published in the News-Times of 
Forest Grove, Oreg., on January 30, 1941: 


[From the News-Times, Forest Grove, Oreg., 
of January 30, 1941] 

First YEAR OF BONNEVILLE SHOWS 33-PERCENT 
RaTE Cut, 18-PERCENT POWER GAIN, $15,780 
ProritT—No INCREASE IN City TAXES 

(By Reo Young) 

The Bonneville Power baby, given a 20-year 
lease on life in Forest Grove, has buffeted his 
way through the first critical 12 months. Now 
that he’s been audited, weighed, and measured 
for his statistical rompers, he is ready for 
the official scrutiny of his public. 

If figures don’t lie, the Bonneville babe 
amply justified the hopes of his fond spon- 
sors, the city councilmen who signed the 
20-year contract late in 1939. And the blasts 
of his detractors must die away to echoes 
as the official audit of A. L. Amacher tells 
the story. The figures are based on the year 
from January 1, 1940, to January 1, 1941. 

LOW RATES, TAXES—-MORE POWER 

Results of the audit, as it directly concerns 
residential and commercial power users, veri- 
fied the faith of the city council on all major 
points: 

1. An average rate reduction of 33 percent. 
2. A cash saving to consumers of approxi- 
mately $20,000. 3. No city property tax in- 
crease (light department returned a net profit 
of $15,445.65). 4. An increase in power con- 
sumption of approximately 18 percent. 


DIRE PREDICTION SPIKED 


Second town in Oregon to cut in on 
Bonneville power, and first town to take it 
on a long haul, Forest Grove was immedi- 
ately spotlighted as the guinea pig in a 
noble experiment. Many had hopes, but 
some loudly expressed belief in the certainty 
of disappointing results. Amateur calamity 
howlers and self-styled experts joined the 
fun. 

Tax analysis was the chief medium of the 
bogey men. High point in dire prediction 
was reached when one reputable agency of 
experts ended its analytical dirge with this 
lost chord: 

“In the final analysis, Forest Grove tax- 
payers face a city tax increase of somewhere 
between the optimistic 36 percent and the 
pessimistic 85 percent as the price they must 
pay for a flare of Bonneville publicity.” 

Now that the flare has dimmed and the 
audit is in results appear to have success- 
fully spiked the fears of the doubters. 


RATE REDUCTION 33 PERCENT 


First of all, the consumers of Forest Grove 
pcwer can chalk up in the community 
budget an over-all average reduction in elec- 
tric rates of 33 percent. 

Heavy users of power cashed in on an even 
greater rate reduction, although minimum 
users came close to realizing the 33 percent 
average cut. Here’s the total rate story for 
the community: 

Forest Grove power consumers paid $52,- 
939.97 for 2,168,080 kilowatt-hours during i939 
under the old rates; average charge per kilo- 
watt-hour was 2.44 cents. Local consumers 
paid $41,643.81 for 2,550,840 kilowatt-hours 
during 1940 under the new Bonneville rates; 
average charge per kilowatt-hour was 1.63 
cents. This amounted to a reduction of 33 
percent. 

CASH SAVING OF $20,000 


Expressed in terms of consumer dollars 
saved, the 1940 rate reduction reaches an 
impressive figure. The 2,550,840 kilowatt- 
hours Forest Grove consumers used during 
1940 at a cost of $41,643.81 under the 1.63 
cents average kilowatt-hour charge, would 
have cost them $62,240.49 under the 1939 
average kilowatt-hour charge of 2.44 cents. 
This represents a cash saving of approxi- 
mately $20,596.68. 


NO CITY TAX INCREASE 


The big bad wolf of the pessimists, higher 
city property taxes, has apparently scampered 
back into the deep woods of oblivion. Fear 
of a tax increase was inspired by doubts that 
the light department, under Bonneville low 
rates, could continue to return a substantial 
net profit to the city general fund. For the 
past few years use of this profit has been an 
important factor in keeping city taxes low. 

Here’s the auditor’s brief on this score: 

“Continuation of the present low 15 mill 
city property tax rate was assured by the 
return of a $15,445.65 net profit to the city 
from the operations of Bonneville power dur- 
ing 1940. This profit was nearly $1,000 above 
the council’s budgetary estimate, $3,400 above 
the amount to be regularly earmarked for the 
general fund.” 

The 20-year Bonneville contract provides 
for a $12,000 annual diversion of net profit 
to the city general fund to supplement tax 
and license revenues. Bonneville’s first year 
in Forest Grove thus demonstrated the eco- 
nomic soundness of the contract. Impressive 
rate reduction has been achieved without 
dislocation of the light-department profit 
and the city tax schedule. 

The $15,445.65 profit under Bonneville 
power was equaled or bettered only 1 year 
during the operation of the local Diesel plant. 
That year was 1939, when the profit reached 
$19,026.94. Under the old system, however, 
the net profit would have been considerably 
reduced in 1940, owing to the necessity for 
financing plant expansion—at an eStimatec 





cost of $100,000 amortized at from $7,500 to 
$10,000 a year. 

Here is a comparison of net profits for the 
light department during the last 8 years: 


ie delhi pices ne charac reseoiep $13, 717. 04 
elie radia mein aman nine 10, 741. 09 
eae meine iaenicineinnd—een 11, 880. 95 
i nnheaiceinayehn aah heme amen temen dh snitngn de 5, 005. 56 
Bl iaiia touts coeaeeetiie heancnnbeailiaraperitasionmnse 3, 103. 75 
Pe iiiknien aniaadeannntimaieeneninne ine 12, 927.17 
Fe icticwapatcnlaeeeiiientennines weniinernen 19, 026. 94 
I oi itecg orcs sree ctincis arctan steinaiaes 15, 445. 65 


Thus it appears conclusive that insofar as 
light-department profits affect city taxes, 
property taxpayers can feel more secure than 
ever before. 


TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT MORE POWER USED 


Public response to lower electric rates is re- 
flected in an increase in power consumption 
during 1940 of approximately 18 percent over 
1939. For a community already well electri- 
fied residentially and commercially and ener- 
getically served by gas at competitive rates, 
this gain is regarded as excellent. The kilo- 
watt-hours used jumped from 2,168,080 in 
1939 to 2,702,040 in 1940. 

Thus the Bonneville baby, after its first 
crucial year, appears to be in the best of 
health. It’s cutting teeth, learning how to 
walk, and seems destined to live a life of 
usefulness to a ripe old age. 


FORTY-SEVEN YEARS’ ProGcRESS LEAD TO His- 
TORY-MAKING Low LIGHT RATEs—1896 RaTE 
OF 20 CENTS PER KILOWATT-HouUR WHITTLED 
TO PRESENT 1.6 CENTS PER KILOWATT-HOUR 
Low AVERAGE RATE—CITy ORDINANCE Books 
TELL STORY 


(By Hugh McGilvra) 


“Let us look at the record,” as a certain 
political personality was accustomed to say. 

While the city recorders who scribbled or 
wrote in fine Spencerian hand, varying with 
their ability with the pen, in the ordinance 
books of the city of Forest Grove were un- 
aware that they were making history, the 
fact remains they left behind them a story 
of progress in bringing light, comfort, and 
convenience to Forest Grove homes in in- 
creasing amount at decreasing costs. 

Operation of electrical distribution system 
under municipal ownership for Forest Grove 
is not an innovation, as it dates years before 
“free power without cost to the taxpayers” 
was a political slogan. 

A special election of September 4, 1895, au- 
thorized the city to contract $30,000 in in- 
debtedness to erect and construct suitable 
waterworks on the deep-well system, to- 
gether with an electric-light plant. With 89 
votes cast, 79 were favorable to the proposi- 
tion and 10 voted “no.” 

Forest Grove up to this time had depended 
for its power on the electric plant which was 
part of the Forest Grove Canning Co. After 
the canning company suffered financial em- 
barrassment because of an overoptimistic 
view of the strawberry market, it had con- 
tinued to use its boiler and dynamo to 
generate electric power. 

However, the canning company apparently 
was Satisfied to liquidate its investment in 
the electric power business for $10,500, exclu- 
sive of its boiler, according to city records of 
1895. Later, on December 27, the city council 
authorized expenditure of $2,000 for purchase 
and setting a steam pump and boiler of not 
less than 80 horsepower to operate the Forest 
Grove system of electric lights and water- 
werks. 

Initial rate charged for electric service at 
the present rate of electric use would have 
retired the $12,000 investment in a few weeks. 

FIRST RATE CUT 

The first rate provided for service without 
meter at the rate of 3 cents per candlepower 
per month, with the charge being reckoned 
on the total candlepower installed and capa- 

le of being used at any one time. 
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If the customer preferred to install a meter 
at his own expense, the first rate was set at 
20 cents per 1,000 watts, due and payable on 
the first day of the next month. 

This first-rate structure, even in 1895, must 
have caused some comment of criticism, for 
the city council 2 weeks later modified its 
charge to make the rate 10 cents per 1,000 
watts in the case of metered service. The 
candlepower rate was also modified to provide 
a sliding scale which ranged from 3 cents 
per month per candlepower up to 50 candle- 
power down to 1% cents for users having 
from 200 to 300 candlepower capacity. 

It is interesting to note that the ordinance 
gave the superintendent of power authority 
to enter premises at reasonable hours, and if 
anyone was found defrauding the city by 
using higher candlepower than had been con- 
tracted and paid for, a charge of double the 
probable amount of electricity fraudulently 
used was to be levied and the service cut off 
until the charge was paid. 

Whether or not the double charge was ever 
used is not recorded in the ordinance book, 
but this started the city of Forest Grove in 
the business of establishing rate structures 
for electric service. 


CUSTOMERS PROVIDED METERS 


There may have been later modifications of 
the rate structure, but the ordinance book 
lists no change until July 26. 1910, when the 
rate of 4% cents per candlepower for 50 
candlepower and less was established with the 
rate of 4 cents per candlepower in excess of 
50 candlepower. 

For metered service, with the meter still 
being provided at the customer’s expense, the 
rate of 1244 cents per kilowatt was established 
with the rate of 10 cents per kilowatt for over 
100 kilowatts. 

Forest Grove also established in 1910 to 
encourage city lighting a charge of 25 cents 
per month for one light not exceeding 8 
candlepower for porch lights burned by cus- 
tomers not having meters. 

The 12\%4-cent base rate continued for 
residential lighting for 22 years althought it 
was revised to make the charge for the sec- 
ond 100 kilowatts at the rate of 8 cents. 

February 1932 introduced a period of more 
or less regular reduction in cost of service to 
electric patrons. 

At this time the 12'4-cent base charge was 
bid goodbye forever along with many other 
accompaniments of the good old days. 

The new rate established a 10-cent kilo- 
watt basic rate for the residential customer 
with a drop to 2% cents for balance. Up to 
this time range customers had a separate 
meter for which they had paid 3 cents per 
kilowatt. The rate structure adopted in 
1932 established the one-meter basis of rate 
and started range users at an 8-cent base 
rate with a drop to 2% cents after the first 
$5 kilowatt-hours. In addition to abolish- 
ing the two-meter service, the old porch-light 
rate was eliminated under the ordinance of 
February 1932. 

Effective in September 1934 residential 
light rates were reduced to 614 cents for the 
first 30 kilowatt-hours followed by a charge 
of 31, cents for next 30 to 70 kilowatts and 
214 cents for all over 70 kilowatt-hours. 
This lowered rate was made possible with the 
replacement of the inefficient steam gener- 
ating plant with the Diesel plant. 

Increasing use of electric energy necessi- 
tated arrangements for purchase of a third 
Diesel unit in 1936. Purchase of this addi- 


tional equipment was made together with the 
announcement of another reduction in light 
rates which established the rate of 5% cents 
for the first 40 kilowatt-hours, 3 cents for 


the next 30 kilowatt-hours, and 1.8 cents for 
the balance used in residential lighting. 

In December of 1939 the above rate was re~- 
duced on an average of one-third to residen- 
tial customers with the signing of a contract 
with the Bonneville Power Administration for 
purchase of power. This rate, which still 
prevails, follows: 

Residential light rates 


Cents 
First 50 kilowatt-hours at............. =e 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours at_..-...-....-.. 8 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours at........._... 1 
Next 900 kilowatt-hours at........-._. - % 
Over 1,200 kilowatt-hours at........-.. cr ee 
Present average rate.......-........... 1. €3 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is fully apparent to close ob- 
servers in Washington that the admin- 
istration, forewarned by the close call 
of several amendments to the so-called 
lease-lend bill in the House which appear 
to be a forerunner of similar attempts in 
the Senate, is setting the stage to “put 
the heat” on the United States Senate in 
connection with the bill on that side of 
the Capitol. 

A chain of incidents has arisen: First, 
there was the hurried return of Wendell 
Willkie from his 18-day observation tour 
of England to come to Washington to 
testify before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, presumably in favor of 
the bill, amended or otherwise; second, 
there was the magnificent speech of 
Winston Churchill, the British Prime 
Minister, on Sunday, which could not 
have been better timed to aid the lease- 
lend bill if it had been so intended. 

There were two outstanding references 
in the Churchill broadcast which had di- 
rect bearing, whether intended or not, on 
the fate of the lease-lend bill in the 
Senate. One was the direct reference by 
Mr. Churchill to Wendell Willkie’s visit 
in England and his assertion that Mr. 
Willkie is leading the Republican Party 
in his statements concerning the lease- 
lend bill; and his repetition of the Presi- 
dent’s quotation from Longfellow’s Build- 
ing of the Ship in the latter’s letter of 
introduction given Willkie by Mr. Roose- 
velt and the Prime Minister’s declaration 
that Britain would not need American 
men. 

The third event was the sudden return 
to the United States of Harry Hopkins, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s personal envoy to Britain, 
who was also Jauded by Mr. Churchill. 

These developments cannot be re- 
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garded as unrelated incidents. They 
show an expert sense of timing; they 
show a broad grasp of mass psychology; 
they show the determination of the ad- 
ministration to permit no material 
— of its so-called lease-lend 


One of the disconcerting conditions in 
the picture, however, and something that 
is very hard to understand in connection 
with the pressure for the quick passage of 
the lease-lend bill is Canada’s attitude. 

It was pointed out editorially in a 
Washington newspaper the other day 


Canada is in the war and has been from the 
start. The United States is out of the war 
and wants to stay out. Yet this (lease-lend) 
bill proposes the United States do things 
Canada has not done to aid England. 

Canada has not passed a lease-lend bill, al- 
though Canada, like the United States, is 
selling great amounts of warstuffs to England. 
Certain sentimentalists are bursting into 
voice and print with the cry it is ignoble for 
us to require England to convert her invest- 
ments in this country into dollars with which 
to buy American armaments. But Canada, 
a member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, is selling armaments to England on 
exactly this basis. 

British investments in Canada exceed 
$2,000,000,000. Canada is simply using the 
proceeds of her sales to England to buy up or 
“repatriate” large quantities of these British 
holdings. A recent report stated Canadian 
purchases of this sort since the war began 
have run to some $200,000,000 and are con- 
tinuing. * * * 

Canada owes England an allegiance which 
we do not. Canada is fighting for what she 
believes to be her national interest, while we 
know our national interest is to keep out of 
the fight if we can. If Canada finds nothing 
irregular, mean or grasping in requiring Eng- 
land to cash in her Canadian investments, 
why, so long as England has investments in 
this country, should we adopt a more altru- 
istic—and for us a more dangerous—policy? 

Why shouldn’t we ask England to cash her 
investments in the form of colonies in this 
hemisphere—investments that are economic 
liabilities to her and would be great national 
defense assets to us? Why should we rush to 
adopt a policy Canada has not adopted? 


No responsible spokesman in the ad- 
ministration has thus far made any kind 
of a satisfactory answer to this puzzle 
of why the United States should rush 
in to do something that Canada and, so 
far as we know, other dominions of the 
British Empire, have not seen fit to do? 

It has been the contention of those 
who oppose the “lease-lend” bill in its 
present form that these matters ought to 
be thrashed out carefully before we are 
propagandized into hysterically rushing 
the bill into law. There has been, how- 
ever, a studious and undoubtedly prear- 
ranged avoidance by administration 
spokesmen of answering any of these em- 
barrassing questions. Their usual reply 
to such questions is to hurl epithets of 
“appeaser,” “fifth columnist,” and “cow- 
ard.” Epithets are not arguments. They 
are merely the last resort of those who 
do not have valid arguments with which 
to answer constructive criticism and 
opposition. 
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Max Annenberg 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, February 12, 1941 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
knew Max Annenberg for more than 30 
years. I thought few people could know 
him as well as I did, but yesterday, at 
his funeral, I found myself surrounded 
with men and women from all walks of 
life. All of them regarded Max as their 
close friend. There were newsboys and 
truckmen, business executives, members 
of the clergy, men high in their profes- 
sions, gathered together in common grief 
over the loss of a friend. 

With unbounded energy Max Annen- 
berg lived his life. A humanitarian, he 
was interested in all things that affect 
people. He was zealous that others less 
fortunate than himself should have more 
comfort, more happiness. 

It is always difficult to say good-bye to 
a friend. 

The Honorable Jonah J. Goldstein, 
judge of the court of general sessions, 
said at his funeral: 


All of us are gathered here out of respect to 
the memory of Max Annenberg. It was a 
privilege to know him. 

There was no fear in Max Annenberg. He 
was ready for the great adventure into the 
beyond. He had spoken about it in relation 
to himself. He told his family and intimates 
that he wanted “no eulogy” and “no formal 
ceremonies” when he passed on. He wanted 
to depart as he had lived. 

His family is respecting his wishes. In 
fulfillment of his last spoken wish, we are 
joining in this simple way to bid him farewell. 

You who are here know why he wanted 
“no eulogy” and “no formal ceremonies.” 
To use his own words, he was “not built that 
way.” His simplicity and modesty made him 
shun compliments. In death, as in life, 
words of praise for Max Annenberg are super- 
fluous. The host of friends in this chapel 
and the many who were unable to gain ad- 
mittance are a silent eulogy far more elo- 
quent and convincing than any spoken words 
could be. 

His lack of formality—born of true democ- 
racy—was a byword in a profession charac- 
terized by lack of formality. He was Max 
to the pressman; he was Max to the mailers; 
he was Max to every deliveryman, and Max 
to every newsdealer. He was Max to Offi- 
cials on the paper, to people in every walk 
of life—to anyone, in fact, who had the 
good fortune to have some degree of close 
contact with him. That so many called him 
by his first name is a demonstration of the 
esteem and affection in which he was held 
by all. 

"weal Annenberg was born, reared, and died 
a Jew; his Judaism was rooted into his heart 
and nature. He was an American by choice. 
His Judaism and his Americanism went hand 
in hand, and combined to make him a tol- 
erant and understanding human being. He 
believed in the right of every American to 
worship as he saw fit. His friendships, like 


the Constitution, drew no distinction on the 
basis of race, creed, or color. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that he should have told his 
family that he wanted no formal cere- 
monies, because there was no ceremony com- 
mon to all; and that despite his love for 
his own religion, he didn’t want a service 
that would be strange to so many who were 
his intimates in life. It was his wish to be 
remembered as the same informal Max. 

There are hundreds who met him as I 
did, when he was on errands of mercy. My 
acquaintance with him dates back many 
years ago to a bitter cold January morning 
at 3. It was the kind of weather that would 
make an ordinary executive go home to bed 
and delegate his duties to younger assist- 
ants. But not Max. One of “his boys”’—a 
driver for the News—was in an accident and 
had been held on a technical charge. Max 
was busy getting the driver out on bail so 
that he could go home to his family until a 
court hearing later in the morning. I was 
fortunate. That chance meeting on official 
business developed into what I will always 
fondly recall as an inspiring friendship. 

No one can improve on the last memo to 
Max Annenberg, written by Mr. J. M. Patter- 
son, president of the Daily News. Although 
this memo has been republished in countless 
newspapers because of its sincerity, simplicity, 
and conciseness, it merits repetition on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Patterson said: 


“MEMO TO MAX ANNENBERG 


“Good-bye. I am going to miss you a lot. 
For many years you have been my best friend, 
cutside members of my family. Hope to be 
seeing you some day. 

“J. M. PATTERSON.” 

Not all of us were, like Mr. Patterson, lucky 
enough to have him as our best friend; we 
cherished what we had of him. 

To the bereaved family we extend our 
deepest sympathies. We can offer only the 
consolation of the fond personal memories 
and the knowledge that the departed has 
left so many worth-while accomplishments. 





Tributes to the Late Dr. Maude E. Abbott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 11, 1941 


LETTER FROM DR. JOHN A. SHEPPARD 
AND ARTICLES FROM THE MEDICAL 
JOURNAL OF McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include articles from the Medi- 
cal Journal of McGill University, Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada, in the October 
1940 issue. I am prefacing these tributes 
by inserting a letter written by my warm 
friend, John A. Sheppard, M. D., who is 
State health supervisor of the N. Y. A. 
of the State of Washington and one of 
our coming young physicians of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Dr. Sheppard and his 
fellow students, while attending McGill 
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University, found great inspiration and 
guidance from Dr. Abbott, who achieved 
world recognition as a heart authority. 
Because of the high standing of McGill 
University as an institution of culture 
and erudition, and because it is regarded 
as one of the leading medical schools of 
the world, and by reason, further, of the 
close and affectionate relationship now 
existing between these United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, and again be- 
cause of the fact that it is fitting that 
the Congress should pause to pay recog- 
nition to one of the most brilliant scien- 
tists and scholars of the feminine sex 
who have lived among us for the past 
centuries, I take pride in being the means 
through which such tributes may be 
given wide publicity. 

The letter from Dr. Sheppard and the 
articles follow: 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINIS- . 
TRATION FOR WASHINGTON, 
WASHINGTON BUILDING, TACOMA, 
January 22, 1941. 
Hon. JoHN M. Correr, M. C., 
1608 New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN COFFEE: I was very 
happy to be advised that you will have 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two 
articles that have appeared in the McGill 
Medical Journal concerning the life and 
work of the late Dr. Maude E. Abbott. 

Dr. Abbott was perhaps the most outstand- 
ing authority on congenital heart disease 
in the world, and her death was indeed a loss 
of international aspect. It was my privilege 
to have known Dr. Abbott while a student at 
McGill University, and to have received much 
inspiration and a broader understanding of 
humanity through many contacts with her 
great personality. 

Your realization of the importance and 
place in the world’s medical history of this 
outstanding doctor is indeed a splendid 
thing, and I am sure countless physicians 
throughout the world will be grateful for 
your having these remarks made a part of 
the permanent record of the United States 
Congress. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A, SHEPPARD, M. D., 
State Health Supervisor. 


[From the McGill Medical Journal, Montreal, 
for October 1940] 


DR. ABBOTT, STUDENT AND TEACHER 
(By Donald de F. Bauer, medicine, 1942) 


The story of Dr. Abbott is a story of friend- 
ships. In every phase of her activity she 
interested herself in numerous individuals 
who quickly became admiring friends. Grad- 
uates of Woman’s Medical College, who were 
students during 1923-25, have written that 
Dr. Abbott, in her 2 years there, established 
a personal relationship with her students that 
made her the most greatly loved and revered 
professor in the 75-year history of that fine 
institution. 

She was painstaking and serious as a teach- 
er, easily inspiring confidence in her ability 
and erudition. She was warm-hearted, hu- 
morous, and interesting as a friend. 

It is no wonder that persons acquainted 
with Dr. Abbott enjoyed their contacts with 
her and that they seized upon opportunities 
for further association. Last spring in New 
York City, Dr. Abbott was invited to discuss 
a paper on patent ductus arteriosus, which 
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was presented to the roentgenology section 
of the A. M. A. convention. When she was 
leaving the meeting it took her 20 minutes 
to walk a short distance down the aisle, many 
persons saluting her and recalling previous 
contacts or thanking her for past favors. Un- 
doubtedly that occasion was a source of great 
satisfaction to McGill's international author- 
ity on congenital heart disease. At last some- 
thing of indubitable practical importance had 
been reported by a fellow worker in congenital 
heart disease—a series of successful surgical 
operations on young people for obliteration 
of a persistent fetal blood vessel. Here was 
another justification for her painstaking sta- 
tistical studies which reveal the frequency 
of death from cardiac insufficiency and bac- 
terial endarteritis or endocarditis in persons 
with patent ductus arteriosus. “This is only 
the beginning,” said Dr. Abbott on this occa- 
sion. There will undoubtedly be other surgi- 
cal applications of her extensive studies. 

It is no wonder that her consultant cor- 
respondence in congenital heart disease 
flourished, as medical men learned that she 
gave interested attention to every request 
for advice. 

A friendly and inspiring interest in the 
ideas of colleagues and students, as re- 
vealed in her letters, won her the enduring 
friendship of those who brought their prob- 
lems to her. . 

Dr. Abbott’s museum teaching started 
very informally as voluntary demonstrations 
of interesting specimens in her care; but 
for 3 successive years the senior class 
thought those demonstrations so helpful 
that they presented her with a purse in 
acknowledgment of their indebtedness. The 
appointment to a lectureship in pathology 
came on the strength of the student re- 
sponse to those demonstrations, whereupon 
they were made a part of the curriculum. 
As Dr. Adam Miller (late dean of Long Island 
College of Medicine) has remarked “To see 
a medical museum with Maude Abbott is to 
have every specimen live.” 

Doing more than her job was Dr. Abbott’s 
lifelong habit. Familiarity with her ex- 
tensive bibliography bears this out, as does 
her record of extra-curricular association 
with students and colleagues. During her 
many years at McGill, Dr. Abbott directly 
influenced a number of medical students, 
including W. W. Beattie, J. Kaufmann, and 
H. N. Segall. The time given to guidance 
of “her students” was frequently extra- 
curricular. 

Latterly, Dr. Abbott was officially curator of 
the medical museum and lecturer in pathol- 
ogy. Unofficially, she was busy at numerous 
projects besides. She spent several summers 
at Harvard in special studies related to her 
research in congenital heart disease. She also 
contributed toward her country’s war effort 
in 1914. Unable to obtain a position over- 
seas, she replaced MacPhail and Francis (who 
were called to England) as an acting editor of 
the Canadian Medical Association Journal; 
in MacDermot’s history of the association, 
Dr. Abbott is credited with keeping the jour- 
nal alive through the war years. Working 
thus, 
through the war years, Dr. Abbott still found 
time to listen attentively to the ideas of a 
young graduate, Dr. Louis Gross, who was 
studying the blood vessels of the heart by a 
special injection technique. With her en- 
couragement, this McGill medical graduate, 
working in the department of pathology, pur- 
sued his unique study. Undoubtedly he had 
the essential spark of genius, but with the 
stimulating influence of Dr. Abbott that la- 
tent spark burst quickly into flame. She in- 
vited him to help her in editing the proceed- 
ings of the association in the special war 
number of the Bulletin of the International 
Association of Medical Museums, of which she 
was then editor. In the same issue she pub- 
lished his paper, On the Methods of Organ 
Reconstruction by Injection of the Arterial 


at ordinary and extraordinary tasks | 








Tree, which laid the groundwork for his 
study of the blood supply of the heart. Dr. 
Abbott’s enthusiasm for work, her ability to 
inspire ambition and diligence in others, un- 
doubtedly played a part in the development 
of young Dr. Gross. At the time of his tragic 
death in an airliner in 1937, he was a brilliant 
light in medicine and a distinguished son of 
McGill. The culmination of his work here 
was the publication of the volume The Blood 
Supply of the Heart, a monograph which re- 
ceived wide acclaim and enabled Louis Gross 
to present himself, assured of a welcome, at 
any heart center in the world. 

There are many physicians who felt the 
influence of Dr. Maude Abbott’s energetic and 
kindly personality. Some knew her as stu- 
dents in medical school. Some who were 
students of her monographs felt the warmth 
of her friendly nature in correspondence 
with her. For a student to know her in any 
way was a privilege. Those who knew her, 
knew one who was herself always a keen 
student, an alert observer, and a discriminat- 
ing reader. 

The enduring contribution which Dr. Ab- 
bott made to women medical students was 
her successful campaign against the preju- 
dice against women in medicine. By her own 
example she provided ample justification for 
the admission of women on an equal foot- 
ing with men. But her life is worthy of the 
attention of all medical students; much of 
inspiration may be derived from a study of 
it. There are few people who are aware of 
the large measure of personal discipline 
which contributed to Dr. Abbott’s success- 
ful medical career. Even after graduation 
from Bishop’s, she suffered from misgivings. 
During post-graduate study abroad, she 
found her attention wandering from her 
work, and doubted whether she was even 
ordinarily talented in this direction. The 
principles which she set for herself during 
that uncomfortable period of self-question- 
ing may prove of value to other students. 
As she wrote at that time, “I must work, not 
more upon my medicine than upon my own 
character, using every chance of exercising 
judgment, decision, and concentration that 
comes. Above all, absence of mind must be 
conquered.” 


[From the McGill Medical Journal for Octo- 
ber 1940, Montreal] 


MAUDE ABBOTT—-AN APPRECIATION 


(By Dr. C. F. Martin, emeritus dean of medi- 
cine, McGill University) 


Dr. Maude E. Abbott was buried in the 
churchyard of her little native town of St. 
Andrews by the side of her forebears, and 
among the flowers and trees she loved so 
well—a simple, quiet burial, as if the life 
just ended had been like a thousand others. 
She was as consistently humble in the realm 
of the dead as in life. 

A few hours previously, at a service in 
Montreal, the English cathedral had been 
crowded by members of the faculty and the 
teaching staff, medical students, and hun- 
dreds of citizens who came to pay her hom- 
age because they loved her. 

In this manner was closed the life chapter 
of a scholar at McGill who, with but few 
exceptions, had greater international repute 


| and contacts than anyone in the Canadian 
| profession. 


Handicapped in life through financial re- 
strictions—limited in her activities by physi- 
cal frailties over many years, she nevertheless 
achieved a distinguished career, and pro- 
moted the interests of her alma mater far 
beyond most of her generation. 

As a student in arts not only did she gain 
class awards and distinctions but soon showed 


| that talent for private organization and pub- 


lic service which was to stand her in good 
stead later in her career. In conjunction 


| with a few other women students she estab- 


lished the Delta Sigma and Theo Dora So- 
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cieties, and, a little later, the soup kitchen for 
factory workers—an organization which was 
destined, later on, to become the now fiour- 
ishing University Settlement. For years in 
her student days she represented the uni- 
versity women on the editorial board of the 
one and only McGill journal of the time, and 
upheld through its columns, and with no 
little opposition, the ideals of pure and decent 
literature. 

Her desire to enter the study of medicine, 
stimulated by two intimate friends, Mrs. 
Eastlake, the Canadian artist, and Dr. Grace 
Ritchie-England, soon found her knocking at 
the doors of the McGill medical faculty— 
hitherto closed to women. However, being 
denied this privilege by her own alma mater, 
she entered Bishop's College medical school, 
from which she graduated with distinction. 
It was this incident which impelled her, in 
conjunction with her friend Dr. Ritchie- 
England, to espouse the claims of women in 
medical education, an effort which was finally 
rewarded by success. 

Some idea of the difficulties facing her in 
these efforts to broaden the views of the 
medical faculty in Montreal may be gathered 
from the press, in which members of the 
faculty openly declared that the admission of 
women would be fatal to the development of 
the medical school. 

A few years of postgraduate work in Brit- 
ish and European countries under such emi- 
nent men as Victor Horsley Kodlisko, Czerny, 
and Ortner, stimulated her early taste for 
pathology and research. It was not difficult 
therefore, on her return to Montreal in 1897, 
to enlist the sympathetic cooperation of in- 
terested friends on the staff of the medical 
school and the hospitals. 

Her enthusiasm grew apace and led to her 
appointment as assistant curator of the 
medical museum, under the directorship of 
Professor Adami. The opportunities were 
immense, for the museum had need of organ- 
ization and systematic arrangement of its 
material. With her customary prevision she 
grasped the skirts of happy chance and em- 
barked on the museum catalog, as well as 
upon a variety of researches, chiefly con- 
nected with the circulatory system. Her 
earliest interest centered around Osler’s own 
collection of pathological specimens, illus- 
trating vascular disease. 

From all this, too, there developed her con- 
spicuous talent for an analytical study of 
records, especially those with both medical 
and historical interest. It was through this 
that the faculty, recognizing her interest in 
archives as well as in historical medicine, in- 
vited her to write its history. This volume, 
with its meticulous detail and accurate rec- 
ord of the faculty from its inception to the 
present day, deserves the lasting gratitude 
of her alma mater. 

Lectures on the history of nursing fol- 
lowed, as also an illuminating story of the 
career and activities of Florence Nightingale. 
Nor was her versatile mind content with this. 
The museum of which she was so successful 
a curator was soon to become the center for 
a new organization of medical museums 
throughout the world. 

Eager to establish standards, to improve 
museum technique, to gather together infor- 
mation available from all the best sources for 
museums in general, she formed an interna- 
tional society of medical museums, having as 
her sole collaborator Major Carroll, of Wash- 
ington. The task involved was herculean— 
assembling correspondence of leaders in 
museum technique, professors of pathology 
and allied laboratory sciences, as well as mu- 
seum curators of medical schools on every 
continent. This resulted, too, in the publi- 
cation of a regular bulletin of museum tech- 
nique, of which she became the editor. This 
work, establishing as it did, for McGill as 
headquarters, contacts with medical science 
throughout the world, has been an achieve- 
ment for which it would seem there has never 








































































































been adequate understanding or apprecia- 
tion. 

Merely a passing reference need be made 
at present to her magnum opus on congenital 
heart disease, which is the most complete 
record on the subject in the English language 
and which in itself gained for her a place in 
the hall of fame. The editing of the vol- 
umes on Osler, and more recently her com- 
plete bibliography of his work, entitled her 
to special gratitude from McGill University, 
listing for permanent record the works of 
McGill’s most famous graduate. 

Recognition and honors came perhaps late 
to Dr. Abbott, but little affected her modesty 
or her energy. There were honorary degrees, 
honorary membership in important societies, 
demands on all sides for courses of lectures 
and addresses. But, with all her achieve- 
ments, and all her success, to her associates 
it was her character which made most appeal. 
Valiant as any knight in armor, she displayed 
a courage throughout her life of sadness and 
suffering, of weariness and despondency, 
which never faltered. 

Her unostentatious patience, with no break 
or pause, no holiday, no intermission of toil, 
has been a unique record. Appreciation of 
others and tolerance were outstanding char- 
acteristics. Essentially a hero worshipper, she 
saw in her seniors only the best qualities, 
and endeavored to emulate them. She could 
discern too the possibilities in younger men, 
and gathered about her many students who, 
over the years, have remembered with grati- 
tude her stimulating influence. 

Generous to a fault, perpetually giving of 
her restricted funds and her time, her life 
was the immolation of a being who would 
give all and ask nothing in return. Her heart 
never grew old, nor did the fire of imagina- 
tion ever grow dim. With ideals constantly 
and consistently maintained, neither fame 
nor adversity could change her essential pu- 
rity of mind and heart. 

Above all things, whether in science or re- 
search, the gratitude of the profession and 
of the country is due to her for the interest 
she stimulated in everyone with whom she 
came into contact—physicians, students, 
nurses, and medical historians. 

When her biography is written, there will 
be abundant material to illustrate an extracr- 
dinarily vivid personality, with engaging 
traits of character to give an example to 
future generations. 





National Defense Raises Vital Civil Lib- 
erties Problem—Cases Reviewed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 12, 1941 


ARTICLE BY GEORGE H. CABANISS, JR., 
OF THE SAN FRANCISCO BAR 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the timely importance of that 
with which it deals, I ask the unanimous 
consent of the membership of the House 
of Representatives that an article from 
the capable pen of Mr. George H. 
Cabaniss, Jr., of the San Francisco Bar, 
which appeared in the January 1941 issue 
of the State Bar Journal of California 
under the caption of “National Defense 


traditions of civil liberties. 
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Raises -Vital Civil Liberties Problem; 
Cases Reviewed” may be spread upon the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Himself an ex-service man and a prac- 
ticing lawyer of outstanding ability, Mr. 
Cabaniss is especially qualified as a 
consequence of public and private and 
professional activities since the close of 
the World War to speak in respect to the 
intricate subject to which he devotes his 
attention. His experiences acquired 
during the days gone by as assistant dis- 
trict attorney in and for the city and 
county of San Francisco, regional attor- 
ney for the United States Public Works 
Administration, former commander of 
Blackstone Post, No. 143, American 
Legion, a veterans’ organization com- 
posed exclusively of attorneys and court 
workers, and more recently as Govern- 
ment appeal agent for the local board 
No. 84, city and county of San Francisco, 
in the execution of the Selective Service 
Act recently enacted by the Congress, 
have given him a grasp of the subject 
which but few men have achieved. 

Mr. Speaker, I am quite convinced 
that that which he has written in respect 
to the subject to which I have referred 
constitutes an important contribution 
which should be given the widest possible 
circulation at this time when there is so 
much confusion in the public mind in 
respect to the defense legislation which 
has so recently been placed upon the 
statute books. 

(The unanimous consent of the mem- 
bership having been indicated, the article 
which has been referred to follows: ) 


[From the California State Bar Journal of 
January 1941] 


NATIONAL DEFENSE RAISES VITAL CIviIL LIB- 
ERTIES PROBLEM—CASES REVIEWED 


(By George H. Cabaniss, Jr., of the San 
Francisco bar) 


In the present war emergency, as in every 
great crisis, the Nation faces the questions: 
How far are civil liberties inalienable rights 
beyond governmental interference? To what 
extent are they privileges which may be tem- 
porarily suspended? 

These questions arose in the Civil War and 
again in the World War of 1917-18. Our 
courts were eventually called upon to decide. 
Perhaps soon they will again be required to 
make historic decisions on these important 
issues. 

Americans have always been proud of their 
The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights contained in the first 10 
amendments were formal recognition of the 
principles of civil liberties, the heritage of 
hundreds of years of evolution under the 
system of the common law. 

The problem confronts us of attaining a 
happy medium between unrestrained liber- 
ties which may degenerate into license, or 
excessive curbs upon liberties which may 
produce despotism. 

Abraham Lincoln’s query: Must a govern- 
ment, of necessity, be too strong for the lib- 
erties of its own people or too weak to main- 
tain its own existence? is a dilemma in 
which we find ourselves today. Nominally 
at peace, we are in a state of emergency, the 
outcome of which none can predict. 

The American people have adopted a policy 
of self-defense, evidenced not merely by 
mobilization of manpower through the leg- 
islation of the Selective Service Act, but in- 
dustrial, fiscal, and moral, with the realiza- 
tion that twentieth century wars are fought 
not merely upon physical battlefields but far 
beyond the actual combat lines. 
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Unlike Great Britain, wherein the doctrine 
of parliamentary omnipotence reigns, we are 
guided in all legislational policies pertaining 
to defense by questions not merely of ex- 
pediency but of legality in the sense of being 
sanctioned by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The Civil War and the World War saw 
the constitutional safeguards of personal lib- 
erties strained in the struggle for national 
preservation, first by civil strife and second 
by foreign aggression. 

Both periods have left an imprint upon 
American constitutional doctrines and yet 
certain great problems faced by Lincoln have 
never been decisively answered, and in the 
light of present developments it is not cer- 
tain that ancient precedents will be followed. 

The two major questions involving civil 
liberties which arose in the administration 
of Lincoln were the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus and the authority of mili- 
tary commissions to try civilians. 

Although Ex parte Merryman (1861), (17 
Fed. Case 144, Fed. Case 9487, Taney’s De- 
cisions, 246) and Ez Parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 2, 
remain constitutional landmarks, cited and 
quoted, probably as familiar to the members 
of the bar as Marshall’s opinions in Marbury 
v. Madison and McCulloch v. Maryland, 
nevertheless the Merryman opinion was only 
that of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court sitting in circuit in chambers, while 
the Milligan decision was that of a divided 
court, five to four. Both decisions must be 
examined in reference to their historical 
background. 

Maryland was a hotbed of secession. Union 
trocps en route to Washington, D. C., were 
fired upon in Baltimore. The officials of the 
State, in order to prevent the passage of 
other Union troops, destroyed bridges. The 
chief of police and police commissioners of 
Baltimore were arrested by the Federal mil- 
itary authorities. 

Upon April 27, 1861, President Lincoln is- 
sued an order to the commanding general: 

“If at any point on or in the vicinity of 
any military line which is now, or which 
shall be used, between the City of Phila- 
delphia and the City of Washington, you 
find resistance which renders it necessary 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus for the 
public safety, you personally, or through the 
officer in command, at the point where the 
resistance occurs, are authorized to suspend 
the writ.” 

John Merryman was an officer of an armed 
group of secession sympathizers and, upon 
order of Gen. William H. Kein, commanding 
in Pennsylvania, was arrested by the military 
at 2 o’clock on the morning of the 26th of 
May 1861 and imprisoned in Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore. Upon the 26th of May 1861 a writ 
was issued by Chief Justice Taney as circuit 
judge from his chambers and addressed to 
Gen. George Cadwalader, returnable May 27, 
1861, at the circuit courtroom, Baltimore. 
The general sent Colonel Lee, one of his offi- 
cers, to court with a letter explaining the 
reasons for the arrest, which stated: 

“This is a high and delicate trust, and it 
has been enjoined upon him that it should 
be executed with judgment and discretion, 
but he is nevertheless also instructed that in 
times of civil strife errors, if any, should be 
on the side of safety to the country.” 

Thereupon the Chief Justice ordered an 
attachment to issue against General Cad- 
walader for contempt of court. The marshal 
called at Fort McHenry, presented his card, 
and was refused admission. He reported 
same to the Chief Justice, who declared that 
while the marshal had the right to call upon 
the citizenry as a posse comitatus, such action 
would be futile as against the military forces. 
The Chief Justice then rendered an oral opine 
ion, followed by a written opinion. 

In his opinion the Chief Justice declared 
Congress alone, not the President, had the 





| power to suspend the writ of habeas corpus 
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in time of invasion or rebellion, and that no 
person could be subject to military jurisdic- 
tion who was not a member of the armed 
forces of the United States. He cited the 
precedents of the Jefferson administration 
when the Senate, during the Burr conspiracy, 
passed an act to suspend the privilege of 
habeas corpus, which was not adopted by the 
House of Representatives. 

Chief Justice Taney’s dicta said: 

“I have exercised all the power which the 
Constitution and laws confer upon me, but 
the power has been resisted by force too 
strong for me to overcome.” 

The opinion concluded with directions that 
the Clerk of the Court transmit a copy of the 
opinion, under seal, to President Lincoln. 

Secretary of War Stanton alluded to the 
attitude of the courts as— 

“Seemed * * * designed not to sustain 
the Government but to embarrass and be- 
tray it.” 

July 5, 1861, President Lincoln obtained 
from his Attorney General, Edward Bates, an 
opinion (10 Opns. Atty. Gen. 74) wherein 
the questions of the President whether he 
had power to make arrests and refuse obedi- 
ence to the writ when issued in such cases 
were affirmatively answered. The Attorney 
General held the three branches of the Gov- 
ernment to be coordinate, that the President 
was primarily the Chief Civil Magistrate; 
that the question of the exercise of the power 
to arrest or to refuse obedience to the writ 
was one of discretion which cannot be re- 
viewed by the courts. 

The opinion of Mr. Justice Story in Martin 
v. Mott (12 Wheat. 9), and Chief Justice 
Taney’s own opinion arising out of the Dorr 
rebellion in Rhode Island, Luther v. Borden 
(7 How. 1) were cited as authority. By the 
nature of their functions, the President’s 
power was executive and that of the courts 
passive. At page 90 it was said: 

“But if we are at liberty to understand 
the phrase to mean that in case of a great 
and dangerous rebellion like the present the 
public safety requires the arrest and con- 
finement of persons implicated in that re- 
bellion, I as freely declare the opinion that 
the President has lawful power to suspend 
the privilege of persons arrested under such 
circumstances; for he is especially charged 
by the Constitution with the ‘public safety,’ 
and he is the sole judge of the emergency 
which requires his prompt action.” 

Chief Justice Taney’s decision was followed 
by Ex parte Benedict ((1862) Fed. Case No. 
1292), and by the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin In re Kemp ((1863) 16 Wis. 359). 

Congress finally, March 3, 1863 (U. S. Stat. 
at Large XII, 755), passed an act authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to 
suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus whenever, in his judgment, the pub- 
lic safety might demand it. The United 
States Supreme Court, however, has never 
passed upon the question whether the Presi- 
dent, in his own authority, without this act 
of Congress, can suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

President Lincoln’s proclamations of Sep- 
tember 24, 1862 (G. O. 141, A. G. O. Sept. 
25, 1862), and July 5, 1864, are the only 
instances where the President of the United 
States directly issued proclamations of 
martial law by that nomenclature. 

State courts, Colorado (in re Moyer (1905) 
85 Colo. 154); Idaho (In re Boyle (1899) 6 
Ida. 609); Montana (Ez parte McDonald 
(1914) 49 Mont. 454); West Virginia (State 
v. Brown (1912) 71 W. Va. 519); Ez parte 
Jones ((1913) 71 W. Va. 567); Hatfield v. 
Graham ((1914) 73 W. Va. 759), permitted 
the Executive to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

The United States Supreme Court in Moyer 
v. Peabody (212 U. S. 78), speaking through 
Mr. Justice Holmes (who had been a captain 
in the Union Army during the Civil War), 
an action brought by Moyer, president of the 
Miners’ Federation, against the Governor of 
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Colorado for damages for imprisonment by a 
military commission, sustained the legality 
of the action of the Governor, 

The “fifth columnists”, the Trojan horses 
of the sixties, were numerous not merely 
in the border States, Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, wherein secession had only been 
prevented by force, but in southern Ohio, 
southern Indiana, and southern Illinois, and 
were designated as copperheads. 

Clement L. Vallandigham was a Represen- 
tative in Congress from Ohio. On May 1, 
1863, at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, he delivered a 
speech wherein he said: 

“That the present war is a wicked, cruel, 
and unnecessary war, one not waged for the 
preservation of the Union but for the pur- 
pose of crushing out liberty and to erect a 
despotism.” 

Vallandigham was arrested May 5, 1863, 
and tried by a military commission convened 
by General Burnside on May 6, 1863. On May 
9, 1863, his counsel applied for a writ of 
habeas corpus, which was denied by the dis- 
trict judge on May 11, 1863, upon the ground 
that Justice Swayne of the United States Su- 
preme Court had established the precedent 
that the circuit court would not grant habeas 
corpus to persons who were prisoners of the 
military, and for this reason the district judge 
was constrained not to set aside a decision of 
a Supreme Court Justice, his senior in rank. 

This judgment was rendered May 16, 1863. 
Sentence commuted by President Lincoln 
May 19, 1863, to exile to the Confederate lines. 
Vallandigham was dispatched under flag of 
truce May 25, 1863, to the Confederacy. Val- 
landigham finally went into exile in Canada, 
and during his sojourn abroad was nomi- 
nated by the antiwar Democrats as Governor 
of Ohio and his attorney, George E. Pugh, for 
Lieutenant Governor. After the denial of the 
writ of habeas corpus, Vallandigham’s coun- 
sel filed a writ of certiorari in the United 
States Supreme Court against the Judge 
Advocate General, Joseph Holt. Justice 
Wayne rendered the opinion for a unanimous 
court, Justice Miller not participating: 
((1863) Ex parte Vallandigham, 1 Wall. 243.) 
It was held that the Supreme Court had no 
power to review by certiorari the proceedings 
of a military commission, which is not a con- 
stitutional court. Chief Justice Fuller in In 
re Vedal (179 U. 8. 126), said: 

“This court is not thereby empowered to 
review the proceedings of military tribunals 
by certiorari.” 

President Lincoln was embarrassed by the 
case and wrote General Burnside: 

“All the Cabinet regretted the necessity of 
arresting for instance Vallandigham—some 
perhaps doubting that there was a real neces- 
sity for it, but being done, all are for seeing 
you through with it.” 

To the layman there was no difference be- 
tween the Vallandigham case and the Milli- 
gan, and it might be thought that the court 
only refrained from assuming jurisdiction in 
the Vallandigham case by reason of the opin- 
ion being pronounced while the passions of 
war were engendered, and that the Milligan 
decision differed only because it was ren- 
dered after the war had ceased and peace had 
been established. The review in the Milligan 
case, however, was by habeas corpus. 

Lambdin P. Milligan had been an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor of Indiana and was major- 
general in the order, Sons of Liberty. He 
was arrested October 5, 1864, tried before a 
military commission at Indianapolis, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. May 19, 1865, was the 
date designated for the execution of the sen- 
tence. Méilligan’s counsel called upon Presi- 
dent Lincoln to examine the record. He 
stated that he would commute the sentence, 
keeping Milligan in jail temporarily. In the 
meantime President Lincoln was assassinated 
and President Johnson approved the sentence. 
Application for habeas corpus was made May 
10, 1865, to the United States Circuit Court 
at Indianapolis. Justice Davis voted to grant 











the writ while the district Judge was opposed. 
The case was certified to the Supreme Court. 
The three questions presented were: (1) 
Should the writ of habeas corpus be issued? 
(2) Should Milligan be discharged? (3) Did 
the commission have jurisdiction to try Milli- 
gan? Counsel for Milligan included Jeremiah 
8S. Black, who had been chief justice of Penn- 
sylvania, Attorney General and Secretary of 
State in President Buchanan’s Cabinet; Gen. 
James A. Garfield, who was subsequently to 
become President of the United States; and 
David Dudley Field, leader of the New York 
bar. 

Eight days were consumed in oral argu- 
ment. The decision was announced April 3, 
1866, but the opinions were not delivered 
until December 17, 1866. All the nine justices 
of the Court agreed upon the certification of 
the questions. The majority opinion, written 
by Mr. Justice David Davis of Illinois (who 
had been the judge of the old circuit when 
Abraham Lincoln had been a leading prac- 
titioner and who had taken a leading part 
in the campaign of President Lincoln at the 
1860 Republican Convention) was concurred 
in by Justices Grier, Nelson, Clifford, and 
Field, Democrats. The opinion of the other 
four justices, variously designated as a special 
concurring or a dissenting opinion, was writ- 
ten by Chief Justice Chase, concurred in by 
Justices Miller, Swayne and Wayne (with the 
exception of Justice Wayne), Republican ap- 
pointees of Lincoln. 

The majority held that a military commis- 
sion could not operate over civilians in a 
territory that was not the theater of military 
hostilities and where the civil courts were 
functioning, and citizens who were not in the 
military service could not be deprived of their 
right of trial by jury. 

The dissenting justices held that while the 
commission to tr.” Milligan was illegal, Con- 
gress had the power to establish military com- 
missions to try civilians without reference to 
the test laid down by the majority. 

Justice Davis apologized for President Lin- 
coln and Lincoln’s policy during the war, 
saying: 

“During the late wicked Rebellion the tem- 
per of the times did not allow that calmness, 
deliberation, and discussion so necessary to a 
correct conclusion of a purely judicial ques- 
tion. Then, considerations of safety were 
mingled with the exercise of power; and feel- 
ings and interests prevailed which are hap- 
pily terminated. Now that the public safety 
is assured, this question, as well as all others, 
can be discussed and decided without pas- 
sion or the admixture of any element not 
required to form a legal judgment. 

“By the protection of the law, human rights 
are secured. Withdraw that protection and 
they are at the mercy of a wicked ruler or the 
clamor of an excited people.” 

Probably one of the most-quoted phrases 
in any constitutional decision is the 
following: 

“The Constitution of the United States is 
a law for rulers and people, equally in war 
and in peace, and covers with the shield of 
its protection all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances. 

“Civil liberty and this kind of martial law 
cannot endure together; their antagonism is 
irreconcilable; and in this conflict, one or the 
other must perish. 

“Wicked men, ambitious of power, with 
hatred of liberty and contempt of law, may 
fill the place once occupied by Washington 
and Lincoln; and if this right is conceded 
and the calamities of war again befall us, 
the dangers to human liberty are frightful 
to contemplate. 

“Martial rule can never exist where the 
courts are open and in the proper and un- 
obstructed exercise of their jurisdiction. It 
is also confined to the locality of actual war.” 

Chief Justice Chase prefaced the minority 
opinion: 

“Four members of the court concurring 
with their brethren in the order heretofore 
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made in this cause, but unable to concur in 
some important particulars with the opinion 
which has just been read, think it their duty 
to make a separate statement of their views 
of the whole case. We cannot doubt that in 
such a time of public danger Congress had 
power under the Constitution to provide for 
the organization of a military commission 
and for the trial of persons engaged in this 
conspiracy.” 

Milligan subsequently filed suit for dam- 
ages against General Hovey, who had con- 
vened the military commission, and the mem- 
bers of the military commission which had 
tried him (Milligan v. Hovey (Fed. Case No. 
9605, 1871)). He recovered but nominal 
damages for the statute of limitations cov- 
ered all of the period of his imprisonment 
other than a month. 

Since the Milligan decision the British 
courts in South Africa and in Ireland have 
followed the views of the minority and per- 
mitted the trial of civilians by military com- 
missions in territories away from the field of 
hostilities where the civil courts were func- 
tioning. 

At the time it was rendered, the majority 
opinion in the Milligan case was in line with 
the then British authorities. 

In 1798 Theobald Wolfe Tone, an Irish 
Republican, commissioned a general in the 
French Army, was captured leading an expe- 
dition against the British in Ireland. He 
was tried by court martial for high treason 
and sentenced to be hanged. On the day of 
the execution the Court of King’s Bench, 
through the Lord Chief Justice, issued a writ 
of habeas corpus. However, Tone had at- 
tempted suicide and died shortly thereafter, 
so the case was never actually decided. 

January 19, 1921, in Ireland, when John 
Allen was arrested and convicted by a mili- 
tary court and sentenced to death, the civil 
courts refused to issue habeas corpus and 
Allen was executed February 28, 1921 (The 
King v. Allen (1921) (2 Irish Rep. 241) ) 

The British cases, however, may be differ- 
entiated from the American by reason of the 
lack of constitutional guaranties as embodied 
in our Constitution, and the Allen case by 
reason that an act of Parliament provided 
for trial by court martial of civilians under 
certain circumstances. 

In comparatively recent years two United 
States district court decisions have recognized 
the legality of military trial of civilians dur- 
ing periods of martial law. (U.S. ez. rel. Mc- 
Master v. Wolters (1920), 268 Fed. 69, and 
U. S. ex rel. Seymour v. Fischer (1922), 280 
Fed. 208.) 

The Articles of War in subdivisions c, d, 
e, and f of article 2, and articles 82 and 94 
assert the right of courts martial under cer- 
tain circumstances to try civilians. Subdi- 
vision d of the second article provides: 

“All retainers to the camp and all persons 
accompanying or serving with the Armies of 
the United States without the territorial jur- 
isdiction of the United States, and in time of 
war all such retainers and persons accom- 
panying or serving with the Armies of the 
United States in the field, both within and 
without the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States, although not otherwise subject 
to these articles.” 

This section was interpreted during the 
World War period as to apply to a civilian 
auditor in an Army cantonment, the circuit 
court of appeals holding that: 

“In the field’ referred not merely to the 
actual battlefield but to the activity of the 
person tried.” (Hines v. Mickell (1919), 259 
Fed. 28, reversing 253 Fed. 817.) 

Other cases included a civilian in the 
Quartermaster’s Department (Ex parte Jochen 
(1919), 257 Fed. 200); a mate on a transport 
(Ez parte Gerlach (1917), 247 Fed. 616), and 
a cook on an Army transport attempting to 
desert (Ex parte Falls (1917), 251 Fed. 415). 

The eighty-second article reads: 

“Spies. Any person who in time of war 
shall be found lurking or acting as a spy in 
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or about any of the fortifications, posts, 
quarters, or encampments of any of the 
armies of the United States, or elsewhere, 
shall be tried by a general court martial or 
by a military commission, and shall, on con- 
viction thereof, suffer death.” 

Attorney General Gregory (31 Opinions 
Attorney General 356) held the section un- 
constitutional in the case of Pable Waberski, 
who had been convicted by court martial of 


‘the violation of the eighty-second Article 


of War and sentenced to death. Waberski 
was a German spy who carried from von 
Eckhardt, the German Minister to Mexico, 
cipher messages in code and who had previ- 
ously been engaged in wrecking plants in the 
United States, and who stated the purpose 
of his visit was to “blow things up in the 
United States.” Attorney General Gregory 
based his opinion upon the authority of the 
Milligan case. Before there could be a final 
decision, Waberski died. The opinion of At- 
torney General Gregory, however, was con- 
trary to De Lancey v. United States ((1918) 
249 Fed. 625), wherein it was held that con- 
stitutional privileges did not extend to 
aliens. 

The United States District Court in U. S. 
ex. rel. Wessels v. McDonald ((1920) 265 Fed. 
754), confirmed the conviction of a German 
naval officer who had been tried by the naval 
authorities for spying. The appeal was dis- 
missed by stipulation (256 U. S. 705). 

The ninety-fourth article provides that a 
person guilty of certain frauds against the 
Government committed while in the military 
service, would be subject to trial and sen- 
tence by court martial after discharge or 
dismissal from the service, as though still a 
member of the armed forces. The constitu- 
tionality was upheld by the United States 
district court upon the ground that it had 
been unchallenged for over 60 years. (Ex 
parte Joly, 290 Fed. 858). 

It has been estimated that in the Lincoln 
administration 38,000 arrests were made by the 
military authorities. The records of the-War 
Department, which are incomplete, reveal 13,- 
000 arrests. 

During the World War period the Espionage 
Act of 1917 (40 Stat. 219) and its amendment 
(40 Stat. 553, 1918) was adopted as a protec- 
tion against obstruction of the conduct of 
the war by speech or writing. It is estimated 
conservatively that there were 2,000 trials, 
approximately half of which resulted in con- 
victions, under the Espionage Act. The 
United States Supreme Court affirmed the 
constitutionality of the act in Schenck v. 
United States ((1919), 248 U. S. 47); Froh- 
werk v. United States ((1919), 249 U. S. 204); 
Debs v. United States ((1919), 249 U. S. 211); 
Sugarman v. United States ((1919), 249 U. S. 
182); Abrams v. United States ((1919), 250 
U. S. 616); Schaefer v. United States (251 
U. 8. 466); Pierce v. United States (252 U.S 
239), and O’Connell v. United States (253 
U.S. 142). 

In the Schenck case, supra, Justice Holmes, 
speaking for a united court, held that 
freedom of speech was limited by time, place, 
and circumstances, giving, as example, that 
an individual had no right in a crowded thea- 
ter to shout “fire”; that in time of war speech 
could be curbed which in normal times could 
not be restrained; that if language had a 
tendency to produce an evil, such speech 
could be forbidden. He said: 

“The question in every case is whether the 
words used are used in such circumstances 
and are of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will bring about 
the substantive evils that Congress has a right 
to prevent. It is a question of proximity and 
degree. When a nation is at war many things 
that might be said in time of peace are such 
a hindrance to its effort that their utterance 
will not be endured so long as men fight, and 
that no court regard them as protected 
by any constitutional right. It seems to be 
admitted that if an actual obstruction of the 
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recruiting service were proved, liability for 
words that produced that effect might be 
enforced.” 

The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, June 3, 1940, in Minersville District v. 
Gobitis (310 U. S. 586) held that a Pennsyl- 
vania statute compelling salute of the flag by 
school children was not a violation of the 
fourteenth amendment or an “nterference 
with freedom of religion. Both the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Frankfurter and the dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Stone were philosophi- 
cal and literary dissertations upon civil liber- 
ties. The majority opinion justified the com- 
pulsory salute as a means of inculcating 
patriotism. Reynolds v. United States (98 
U.S. 145) and Davis v. Beason (133 U. S. 333) 
were cited as evidence that religious freedom, 
when the exercise of religious doctrines is 
contra to good morals, can be prohibited. 
The California courts have sustained similar 
legislation. Gabrielli vy. Knickerbocker (12 
Calif. (2d) 85), which has been affirmed by 
the United States Supreme Court (306 U. S. 
621). 

In the light of the Minersville District v. 
Gobitis, supra, decision of the Court in all 
probability, by reason of the emergency 
through which we are passing, would render 
a contra opinion if the legislation upon which 
Stromberg v. California (283 U. S. 359) was 
predicated were again brought before the 
Court. Chief Justice Hughes said, at page 
368: 

“It has been determined that the concep- 
tion of liberty under the due-process clause 
of the fourteenth amendment embraces the 
right of free speech.” 

By reason of the needs of national defense 
at the present time confronting us, and the 
fear of sabotage, we nrust on the one hand 
guard against tyrannical restraints upon per- 
sonal liberties under the guise of national 
emergency, and on the other: of a supineness 
in prosecuting those who would endeavor to 
unlawfully obstruct our national defense; 
without yielding to mob hysteria we can de- 
fend ourselves without disregarding our con- 
stitutional privileges, guided in a large part 
by the precedents of the past. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address delivered by 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. BARKLEY] on February 10, 1941, on 
The Real Meaning of the Lend-Lease Bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Senator BARKLEY. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
have been requested to discuss at this time 
the so-called lend-lease bill introduced on 
January 10 in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman JoHN McCormack, and on the 
same day introduced in the Senate by me. 
The bill is intended to provide a method for 
affording material aid to certain nations 
which are the victims of aggression, whose 
defense may be regarded as vital to the 
defense of the United States. 

Before discussing the bill itself, concerning 
which incredible misinformation is being 
peddied throughout the country by its oppo- 
nents, I wish briefly to recall the background 
of events and conditions which have made 
this legislation necessary. 

In doing this I shall not attempt to con- 
jure up any fantastic picture of imaginary 
situations which never existed. I presume all 
those who may listen to me or who may read 
what I shall say, are fairly familiar with world 
events during the past 6 or 8 years. 

But in order that our memories may be re- 
freshed, let us remember that from the close 
of the first World War to the advent of Adolf 
Hitler in 1933, there had been no serious or 
substantial aggression among the nations of 
Europe. During that period many treaties 
had been entered into by various nations 
seeking to insure peace and peaceful adjust- 
ment of international controversies. Among 
these were the Locarno Pact, the Nine Power 
Pact, and the Pact of Paris, known as the 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty, by which some sixty- 
odd nations bound themselves to abolish war 
as an instrument of national policy. That 
meant that these nations agreed among 
themselves and with one another to seek 
other means than warfare to settle their dis- 
putes or to advance their interests in the 
world. 

The United States entered into the Kellogg- 
Briand Treaty in the utmost good faith and 
had a right to assume that every other nation 
that signed it was actuated by equally sincere 
motives. 

As a result of these treaties and under- 
standings, the people of the world were led 
to believe that an era of peace and good will 
of long duration had been ushered in among 
all races and all nations. 


Efforts were accordingly made to reduce 
burdensome armaments, and to lift from the 
people of the world the heavy load of taxa- 
tion necessary to support them. Men and 
women everywhere lifted their eyes toward 
the heavens and devoutly prayed that wars 
and bloodshed and international and racial 
hatreds might be banished forever. 

Here in the United States, in order, as we 
thought, that war everywhere might be dis- 
couraged and that our country and our people 
might not contribute to war by contributing 
to the instruments and implements of war, 
Congress enacted the Arms Embargo Act, 
prohibiting the sale or exportation of arms 
to any belligerent engaged in war. 

The enactment of this law was a well-in- 
tentioned gesture in behalf of world peace. 
But it was as futile as it was well-intentioned. 
Its effect was to penalize every peaceful na- 
tion which respected its obligations and to 
encourage every aggressive nation which did 
not respect its obligations. It penalized every 
nation that pursued the policy of devoting its 
energies to the legitimate enhancement of 
the welfare of its people, while at the same 
time, it became a silent partner of every 
nation which was devoting its energies to 
rearmament with the view of attacking its 
unprepared neighbors and re-establishing war 
as an instrument of its national policy. 

In order to extricate ourselves from this 
untenable and unneutral position in regard 
to future wars then discernible on the hori- 
zon, the President in the summer of 1939 
urged Congress to repeal the Arms Embargo 
Act, and to enact the Neutrality Act which is 
now in force. 

This Neutrality Act was a more compre- 
hensive and a more restrictive act than was 
ever passed by the American Congress in fix- 
ing the attitude of our Government and of 
our people toward the participants in any war 
at any time or anywhere in the world. 

By the enactment of this law the Ameri- 
can Government and the American people 
submitted voluntarily to greater sacrifices, 
and, for the time being, surrendered more of 
their rights under what was once interna- 
tional law in order to avoid war and the inci- 
dents that might lead to war than was ever 
done by any great civilized nation in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Under this law no American citizen is per- 
mitted to sail his ship, whether laden with 
commerce or with human souls, into the wa- 
ters of a warring nation. He cannot himself 
travel there except under special circum- 
stances and with the permission of his Gov- 
ernment. He cannot sail the flag of his na- 
tion at the masthead of any ship destined 
for the harbors of a warring nation. 

He cannot sell to any such government or to 
its agent or its nationals, except for cash, any 
article which it may need for its defense, nor 
can he grant financial credit to such a nation, 
its agent or its nationals, to enable them to 
purchase such articles of defense. In other 
words, we have as a nation suspended the 
exercise of the rights for which our people 
went to war in 1812 and again in 1917. 

All this was done in order that we might 
not become involved in war. 

In spite of the Embargo Act and the good 
intentions which accompanied its passage, 
and in spite of all the treaties and pacts and 
understandings which had been solemnly un- 
dertaken by the nations, and in spite of the 
almost superhuman efforts exerted by the 
President of the United States and his advis- 
ers and Official family long prior to and lead- 
ing up to September 1939, war was precipi- 
tated in Europe and in Asia by the ruthless 
disregard of the rights of innocent people and 
innocent and unoffending nations and in 
pursuance of a diabolical effort to enslave 
whole races and whole nations and to put the 
whole world at the mercy of the author of 
this scourge upon mankind. 

In view of this unprecedented world condi- 
tion, we in America are now confronted with 
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the choice between protecting ourselves in 
advance by preparing to meet this enemy of 
freedom and democracy when and from what- 
ever direction he may advance, and, on the 
other hand, folding our arms and withdraw- 
ing from hearing or sight of approaching 
danger by pretending that it does not exist. 

That we have ourselves determined to arm 
ourselves against the danger which all now 
recognize is amply demonstrated by the ap- 
propriation of billions of dollars for the de- 
velopment of defense weapons and the pros- 
pective training of millions of our men to 
bear arms in defense of their country. This 
determination is emphasized by the concen- 
tration of all our efforts as a nation to the 
task of preparation. 

It is equally certain that the overwhelming 
majority of our people, regardless of politics 
or religion or original nationality, have deter- 
mined that we shall give substantial and 
material aid to those nations which are de- 
fending themselves against this brutal and 
barbaric onslaught, and whose defense and 
survival are essential to our own safety. 

Under the Neutrality Act, no matter how 
desperately a victim nation may need the 
weapons necessary for its defense and sur- 
vival, and no matter how essential its defense 
and survival may be to our own national wel- 
fare, it cannot obtain those weapons now in 
this country unless it has the cash to pay 
for them in American dollars. No financial 
institution in this country can lend such a 
nation the money with which to pay for these 
weapons. No American factory can so much 
as give credit to such a nation for as much 
as one bullet, one rifle, or one airplane. The 
nation involved must pay for it in cash, no 
matter how willing the American factory 
might be to extend credit to that nation. 

This law has worked to the disadvantage 
of the nations which had not previously 
armed to the teeth, or whose industrial facili- 
ties are not sufficient to provide their neces- 
sary weapons of defense. 

Therefore, in order that those nations 
whose defense is vital to our own defense 
may continue to fight, in order that we 
may keep war and the strangulation which 
will come from the world domination by 
aggressors from our own shores, we must 
consider the method by which we can make 
available to these struggling nations the 
maximum amount of defense material which 
they need, and at the same time not be- 
come actively engaged as a participant in 
the war which is threatening to overcome 
them. 

This is the object sought to be accom- 
plished by the enactment of the lend-lease 
bill, as it is being called, which was passed 
by the House of Representatives last Satur- 
day, and which we hope to pass through 
the Senate within a very short time. 

As was true in regard to the repeal of the 
arms embargo and the Selective Training 
and Service Act and, in fact, the whole de- 
fense program, a deliberate effort is being 
made to deceive the American people con- 
cerning the nature and consequence of this 
measure. 

It is being claimed that this measure sets 
up a dictatorship in the United States he- 
cause it confers upon the Chief Executive 
the power to manufacture and to distribute 
these defense weapons to nations whose 
defense he may regard as vital to our own 
defense. The charge of dictatorship is the 
one which is usually made by those who 
seek to frighten the people or to offer some 
spurious argument in the lack of arguments 
grounded in reason and in logic. So in- 
sistent has this charge of dictator become 
that we might be justified in believing that 
some of those who urge it would prefer that 
our liberties be permanently surrendered at 
the behest of a foreign dictator than to sur- 
render temporarily to the Chief Executive 
the power to exercise authority in the face 
of a great emergency. 








Upon what other shoulders can Congress 
place the responsibility of acting in this 
emergency? We cannot hold a town meeting 
every time England or Greece or China may 
need an airplane or a tank. We cannot pass 
a separate act of Congress every time a round 
of ammunition is to be sent to them. Con- 
gress has the right to confer this authority 
upon the man who, under the Constitution, 
is made the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, and he alone can exercise that 
authority with dispatch and effectiveness, 
born of the necessity from day to day. 

It is being urged against this measure that 
it will lead us into war; that it is a viola- 
tion of international law; that the exercise of 
the authority under it will be an act of war 
which will lead us inevitably into this Euro- 
pean conflict. I have no right to doubt the 
sincerity of many of those who take this 
view and I do not intend to impugn their 
motives, although I have a right to question 
their judgment and their soundness as 
prophets of the future. 

We know that the nations of the world 
today are faced with a great crisis such as 
has never faced civilization in the past, not 
even in the days of Napoleon or Genghis 
Khan or Alexander. 

We are compelled to deal with a man who 
aspires to be lord of all creation, to dominate 
the world politically, socially, economically, 
and from a military and naval standpoint. 
All the activities of Hitler -constitute his at- 
tempt to coordinate and integrate through- 
out the world his conception of social, moral, 
and political equation which enter into the 
governing of a people. We have seen Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, and France crushed under 
his brutal and iron heel, although he had 
given his word to the world and to most of 
them that he had no designs against their 
sovereignties or their people. 

We see him now knocking at the gates of 
England, and we know that if he is success- 
ful there he will probably succeed in trans- 
lating that success into the control of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and through his allies in 
Asia control of the Pacific Ocean. In that 
event he would have at his disposal military 
and naval powers vastly superior to ours, 
and through the exercise of such superior 
powers he would attempt to impose moral, 
social, and political conditions upon every 
nation that could not defend itself. 

We are, therefore, confronted with the 
problem which faces all mankind, the prob- 
lem of determining in some way the kind 
of a world and the kind of a Nation we are 
to pass on to our children and our children’s 
children, 

Most of us who are now active in adult 
life may be able to endure such hardships 
as may come to us. But when I think of 
America, and of the world, and think of the 
children who are to be born into America 
and the world in the generations to come, I 
feel compelled to make the effort to con- 
tribute to the preservation of our Nation and 
of the world itself, if possible, from such an 
incredible and inconceivable slavery as that 
which might be imposed by the victory 
which barbarism and unconscionable bru- 
tality is seeking to obtain throughout the 
world. 

What authority does this measure give to 
the President? It gives him authority to 
manufacture defense articles in the arsenals 
and factories and shipyards controlled by 
the Government for the government of 
any country whose defense is vital to the 
defense of the United States. 

It authorizes him to sell, lease, lend, trans- 
fer to, or otherwise dispose of such defense 
articles to such a government. 

It authorizes him to test, inspect, repair, 
recondition, and place in good working order 
any defense article for any such government. 

It authorizes him to communicate to such 
governments any information about the de- 
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fense articles he may let such governments 
have under lease, sale, or other arrangement. 
It would manifestly be of no use to sell, lend, 
or lease any article of defense to another gov~ 
ernment without explaining how it is to be 
operated. And it authorizes him to release 
for export defense articles which such other 
governments may need in their own defense. 

It is claimed by some of the opponents of 
this measure that under-these terms the 
President could give the whole Navy away and 
could give away all the military equipment 
that we possess to any such government with- 
out restriction. This is manifestly an ab- 
surd construction of the measure. The 
President already has infinitely more powers 
than he has ever exercised or im all prob- 
ability would ever exercise. He has the au- 
thority as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy to send the Navy to any part of 
the world. Without regard to this measure, 
he would have the authority to use the Navy 
to convoy ships transporting defense articles. 
But this measure gives him no additional 
authority in this respect and he has already 
announced that he will not use the Navy for 
convoy service in connection with the defense 
articles provided for in this bill and there is 
no legislation that Congress could enact that 
can deprive him of the power to dispose of 
our naval and military forces according to 
his judgment as commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. It is, therefore, absurd to 
say that the President can or would be so 
lacking in judgment as to deprive the United 
States of essential defense articles in order 
to lend, lease, or give them to some other 
nation. 

It has been claimed by the opponents of 
this measure that it will lead us into the 
European war. Those who are supporting 
it, and that includes those who have intro- 
duced it into Congress, believe it offers the 
safest course to keep us out of war. What 
we desire is to keep the wars of Europe and 
Asia from encroaching upon America. We 
do not wish the armies or the navies or 
the air forces of any European or Asiatic 
nation, either to surround us or any part 
of the Western Hemisphere or to fence us 
in by control of all the seas so as to make 
us a helpless and hermit Nation. We do 
not desire that our economic and social or- 
der shall be so restricted and bound down 
as to lower the standards of our lives as 
free American citizens. If we can keep this 
war in Europe and in Asia and assist in 
bringing it to a victorious conclusion in be- 
half of freedom by assisting in the procure- 
ment of physical and mechanical implements 
which are needed, we will have contributed 
more to the peace of the Americas than we 
could contribute by actual entry into the 
war ourselves. 

It is claimed that before we go any fur- 
ther in aiding England or her Allies we 
should demand that they tell us what are 
their war aims. Why do not those who insist 
that England and Greece and China an- 
nounce their war aims also insist that 
Hitler announce his? We know that with- 
out a formal declaration of war, he has over- 
run nearly all of Europe. We know that he, 
together with Mussolini and the Japanese 
Government, have announced that they pro- 
pose to create a new world order, some- 
thing different from anything we have ever 
known. As the United States and the en- 
tire Western Hemisphere constitute a part 
of the world, we are compelled to conclude 
that the new order which he has set out to 
establish will affect us no less than it will 
affect other nations. We would be utterly 
unworthy of our heritage as Americans if we 
stand idly by and allow this thing to hap- 
pen without protest or without effort to 
avert it. Under the common law, a man 
was justified in taking human life to pre- 
vent a murder. It would be just as logical 
to ask a man who was flat on his back in 
the middle of the road with the knife of a 
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highwayman at his throat, to declare what 
were his aims in life if permitted to live, 
before rendering him any assistance against 
his assailant. We know that the nations 
that are fighting Hitler and Mussolini are 
fighting to preserve their right to exist and 
to control their internal affairs against for- 
eign aggression and invasion. We know that 
they are fighting against the regimentation 
and domination of all mankind by a ruth- 
less conqueror. We know that they are fight- 
ing to preserve the rights of every race and 
color to a share in the blessings of any gov- 
ernment of which they are a part. And I 
cannot help but look with suspicion upon 
the position of those who insist that the 
victims declare their war aims while making 
no such demand of the aggressors. 

In short, the measure now under considera- 
tion in the Senate does not remotely set up 
a dictatorship. It does not confer upon the 
President unnecessary powers, but it confers 
upon him such powers as are deemed neces- 
sary in the midst of a great and unprece- 
dented emergency. 

Contrary to the contentions of the meas- 
ure’s opponents, it does not take away from 
Congress the right to declare war or confer 
that right upon the President. 

It does not confer upon him the right to 
send American troops to Europe. It does not 
confer upon him the right to send American 
ships into war zones, 

It does not confer upon him the right to 
convoy ships carrying defense articles across 
the ocean. 

It does not confer upon him the power to 
seize foreign ships in the ports of the United 
States. It does not confer upon him the 
power to impose a censorship or to restrict 
the freedom of speech or the freedom of the 
press or the freedom of worship or the free- 
dom of assembly. These rights and privi- 
leges have been abolished in the dictator na- 
tions, but they have not been restricted in 
any respect in the United States, and this 
measure does not empower the President to 
restrict them even if he wanted to. This 
bill confers upon him no power to seize 
property or to conscript labor. It does not 
confer upon him any so-called blank check. 
It gives him the power to do precisely the 
things set out in the measure and these are 
things that cannot be done by Congress or 
by any committee of Congress. They are 
things that Congress can authorize to be done 
by the Chief Executive, and he is the only 
officer under the Government of the United 
States who can act speedily and effectively in 
the accomplishment of the defense of our 
country by enabling other countries whose 
defense is vital to ours, to overcome their 
enemies and the enemies of liberty and 
democracy and mankind. 

In the last Presidential election nearly 
50,000,000 men and women voted for those 
candidates of the two major parties who de- 
clared themselves in favor of aid to England. 
The American people are overwhelmingly 
committed to this policy. It was manifestly 
impossible to submit the details of a written 
measure and to hold a plebiscite upon it. 
But this measure now under consideration 
and which we hope will soon become law, is 
an effort to accomplish what the American 
people by an overwhelming majority desire in 
their hearts that we shall do. We do not 
want war. We hate war. We do not want 
its devastating consequences to exist in or 
to approach the United States or the Western 
Hemisphere, whose defense against a foreign 
aggressor, we pledged ourselves to oppose 
more than a century ago. This is not a 
partisan issue. It is not an issue that ought 
to divide men and women according to politi- 
cal affiliations, religious denominations, or by 
any other considerations except the highest 
interests of the American people. We who 
support this measure believe that it will aid 
in holding off from America the scourge of 
war. We believe it will contribute ultimately 
to a sound and lasting peace. We believe it 
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will in some fashion serve notice on heartless 
dictators everywhere that we believe in our 
system of government and our method of life 
in terms strong enough to compel us to make 
this contribution to a better world. I have 
an abiding faith that the President will exer- 
cise the powers given to him in justice and 
in the exercise of a sound discretion after 
consulting the expert authorities in all 
branches of our service; and I believe that the 
American people without regard to present 
differences will come to recognize this as the 
minimum which we can or ought to do in 
defense of our own country and the things 
for which it stands. 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD an address delivered by me 
over the radio on February 7 on the sub- 
ject Keep Out of Foreign Wars. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In the early days of this Republic we had 
@ definite foreign policy. It was based upon 
the principle that America’s interests could 
best be served by a policy of strict neutral- 
ity; by maintaining peaceful relations with 
all countries, but having political or mili- 
tary alliances with none of them. That was 
our rule of conduct in dealing with foreign 
governments and was adhered to regardless 
of our sympathies. 

Today our foreign policy is based upon the 
shifting sands of sentiment, of liking for one 
country, of dislike for another. Our deci- 
sions are determined too much from the 
standpoint of their effect upon other coun- 
tries rather than their effect upon our own. 
This philosophy has permeated unofficial life 
as well, and there are various organizations 
for the purpose of aiding other countries. 

But in all of these things no voice is 
raised for America. Where do her interests 
lie? What effect will these actions have 
upon her? We ere somewhat like the well- 
meaning mother who spends her time at 
missionary meetings sewing for the heathen 
while her own children are neglected and 
go ragged. 

Millions upon millions of dollars have been 
raised by private subscription to send over- 
seas for relief, while hundreds of homes have 
opened their doors to war refugees—and this 
does credit to the generous heart of America. 
But what of our own refugees, those from the 
great Dust Bowl of the Middle West? They 
may be seen by anyone traveling through 
the far West, camped along a stream or the 
suburbs of some small town, in tents and 
covered wagons, eagerly hunting for such 
temporary work as may be had, anxious to 
find an opportunity to get a start again on the 
land. 

Haven’t we plenty of trouble right here at 
home? 


What of our sharecroppers, starved, and 
hopeless, their children afflicted with the 
diseases that go with malnutrition? What 
about the children of the slums who play 
about in the hot filthy alleys of the great 
cities? And what about the great army of 
the unemployed, millions strong, tramping 
endlessly, hopelessly, in search of the work 
that is not to be found? Are not all of 
these people worthy of our attention, our 
sympathy? These things challenge our 
civilization and our way of life more than do 
the ideologies of foreign governments. 


Yet money has been poured out like water 
to arouse public sentiment for American 
intervention in favor of one foreign nation 
which is at war with another foreign nation. 

Those of us who object to being drawn 
into European quarrels have watched with 
growing apprehension the parallel between 
the march of events now and those which 
preceded our involvement in 1917—the same 
sophistry, the same propaganda about our 
duty to civilization, the same intolerance 
and unneutral attitude that leads toward 
involvement. 

After the last war, weary and disillusioned, 
we wrote the Johnson law forbidding loans to 
governments in default of their payments. 
We supplemented that by the Neutrality Act, 
saying we would not even sell ammunition to 
warring nations. These were to be our safe- 
guards of peace, our pledge to the children of 
the future that we would not. hand down to 
them a heritage of war; that they would not 
be called upon to bear the burden of un- 
counted millions of debts, nor suffer the 
curses that follow in the train of war for 
generations. 

Where are those safeguards today? The 
Neutrality Act lasted only until the conflict 
started in Europe. It was repealed by a spe- 
cial session of Congress, called for the express 
purpose of making our laws fit the needs of 
one of the belligerents. It was not claimed 
that this law was working an injury to our 
people, but that it did not operate to the 
benefit of those nations with which we were in 
sympathy, and therefore it must be repealed. 
It is not, of course, our duty to equalize 
among other nations the effect of a law which 
has been passed for the guidance of our con- 
duct in safeguarding our interests. Never- 
theless we hastened to repeal it, and since 
that time have turned this country into an 
arsenal for the benefit of the Allies. So 
great has been the flight of munitions from 
this country that we are practically carrying 
out a disarmament program for ourselves. 
Today we are feverishly adding further bil- 
lions to our national debt to buy armaments, 
partly for our own use but mostly to arm 
England. 

Now we are beginning to hear agitation 
for the repeal of the Johnson law in order 
that England may be further assisted. This 
in the face of the fact that Engiand still has 
some $2,000,000,000 of credits in this coun- 
try, and far-flung colonies from which to 
draw resources. But English spokesmen, 
with persistent assurance, have notified us 
that we must be prepared to assist them 
financially within a short time, and this, of 
course, means the repeal of the Johnson Act. 
When that is done, almost the last step has 
been taken toward full participation in the 
conflict. For once having entered the war 
to the extent of financing it we shall not 
be able to withdraw when men are demanded. 

For over a hundred years we were content 
to work out our destiny on this continent in 
the way laid down by our forefathers. Under 
this policy we became the greatest democracy, 
the most powerful and the most prosperous 
in the world. We were at peace with the 
world and we had the friendship of all nations. 

It was not until 1917 that we deviated 
from that doctrine. Then we were told, by 
those who had their own ends to serve, that 
America had a high mission, a rendezvous 
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with destiny, and that she should forsake 
her splendid isolation and do her duty to- 
ward humanity. We won the war but lost 
the fight for democracy. After we had thrown 
our boys into the battlefields of Europe, after 
we had sacrificed our blood and treasure for 
high ideals, we discovered that our Allies, for 
whose interests primarily we had essayed this 
strange adventure, were dishearteningly in- 
different to lofty idealism. They were more 
interested in colonies, reparations, boundary 
lines, and balance of power. Our then Presi- 
dent spoke feelingly of the rights of small 
nations, of the protection of minorities, and 
urged a peace based on justice. All to no 
avail. The war had been won. And that win- 
ning, which to us had meant a victory for 
democracy, to them meant only an oppor- 
tunity for more power, for more gain. So the 
victorious nations sat around the peace table 
and divided up the spoils. They shifted 
colonies here and there and redrew the bound- 
ary lines of Europe. And when they finished, 
they had enriched themselves to the extent 
of more than a million square miles of ter- 
ritory and had fastened upon the vanquished 
nations a crushing treaty, which ex-President 
Hoover pointed out contained the dragon’s 
teeth of another war. Now, that war is upon 
Europe in all its devastating fury, and we 
are again told that it is our duty to come in. 

But if the last war taught us anything, 
it should have taught us the truth and wis- 
dom of the old policies under which we came 
to greatness. We do not speak the language, 
in word or deed, of the Old World politicians. 
Our ideals are not the same. We do not seek 
world power, colonies, or subject peoples. 
We have nothing in common with the so- 
called democracies of Europe, which are 
really empires bent on more conquest, 
England controls nearly a quarter of the 
globe. France, until her recent collapse, had 
colonial possessions equalizing in size a ter- 
rirtory one and one-third times the size of 
the United States. 

It seems to me if we are ever to place our- 
selves in a position where we will be free to 
work out our domestic problems, we shall 
have to rededicate ourselves to the Monroe 
Doctrine. It is sometimes overlooked that 
this doctrine, besides specifying that Europe 
shall not meddle in our affairs, also provides 
that we shall not meddle in Europe. This 
latter provision is as important as the other. 
One part cannot be defended without the 
other. Indeed, Jefferson placed that require- 
ment first when he said, “Our first and fun- 
damental maxim should be never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe; our second, 
never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with 
affairs of this continent.” 

President Monroe very wisely and clearly 
foresaw that we could not interfere in Europe 
and at the same time keep Europe out of 
America, so he did not concern himself with 
the internal questions of other countries. 

Washington boldly announced that we 
would stand alone, and succeeding Presidents 
continued and have successfully carried out 
that policy. 

We are in a more advantageous position 
now than we were then. Our great Repub- 
lic extends from ocean to ocean. The Euro- 
pean countries have been practically driven 
out of the Western Hemisphere. And, de- 
spite modern methods of warfare, all mili- 
tary and naval authorities are agreed that a 
vast stretch of salt water is still a most 
formidable defense. In fact, experience has 
shown that under modern conditions it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to land 
an enemy from water on to a hostile shore. 
Hitler, with the greatest military machine 
in history, within easy bombing range of 
London, with his bases of supplies close at 
hand, has so far been unable after months 
and months of struggle to cross 22 miles of 
water and land his forces in England. So we 
may list as extremely important assets in 
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our national defence the 3,000 miles of salt 
water that lie between us and Europe, and 
the 5,000 miles between us and the Orient. 

The Senate Committee on Naval Affairs 

the whole matter of defense re- 
cently. And it came to this conclusion: 
That while we haven't the means nor the 
power to police Europe and prevent wars 
there, we do have the means and the power 
to prevent Europe from bringing her wars 
here, for this country can be made impreg- 
nable with proper defense. We must pre- 
pare and maintain that adequate defense. 
Europe must not be permitted to return to 
the Western Hemisphere, nor must we allow 
umwise leaders to take us into the Eastern 
Hemisphere. And we must not be lured 
from our position of safety by indulging in 
love for ome country or hate for another, 
nor by any fatuous idea of making the world 
safe for democracy. 

Whether we like it or not we should make 
up our minds that we probably have to live 
in the same world with Stalin, Mussolini, and 
Hitler or their successors. Twenty years ago 
we chased the kaiser out of Germany in the 
sublime belief that if we got rid of him ail 
would be well with the world. But another 
kaiser has arisen, only we call him Hitler. 
And if we succeeded in liquidating him there 
would be his successor. So it would seem the 
part of wisdom to get along with these na- 
tions as peaceably as we can, though we may 
disapprove of their form of government. 
There is no reason why we should not have 
peaceful relations with the world, if we cease 
playing the role of international meddiesome 
Mattie and confine our activities to our own 
proper sphere. Furthermore, we have urgent 
domestic problems to be solved and we can- 
not solve them if we devote our energies and 
our resources to the problems of foreign gov- 
ernments. 60 I say, let us not undertake to 
police the world. 

Let us come home and stay home. Let us 
work out a domestic problem to rehabilitate 
America and establish and maintain by what- 
ever force is necessary a foreign policy that is 
an American foreign policy, made in America, 
not a British, a German, a Russian, nor an 
Oriental foreign policy. 

I tell you this lease-loan bill is not a bill 
to keep the United States out of war. Itisa 
war bill. It is a bill which will take the 
United States into the European war, in spite 
of everything we can do. 

Frankly, in my 22 years in the Senate I 
never have been so concerned about the fu- 
ture of my country, never so deeply inter- 
ested in any legislative proposal before Con- 
gress, and never have I been more deeply 
convinced that I am right than today when 
I oppose participation by the United States 
in the war, the latest of 20 centuries of wars, 
now raging in Europe. 

I hate war. And when I say I hate war, 
I mean that I hate war. I always have hated 
war, and as long as I live I shall do everything 
in my power to keep the United States out 
of war, and especially out of wars that are 
not our wars. 

That does not mean I would not fight if 
necessary. If any foreign nation attempts to 
attack or invade the United States, I say the 
United States should go to war to drive that 
foreign nation back where it belongs. 

We should protect this country against all 
possible invasion, but if we go to Europe and 
undertake to settle their difficulties nobody 
can tell where we will end. 

I want to help England, but I am not in 
favor of an aggressive foreign policy that will 
take the United States into actual war. The 
bill as we now have it before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, of which I have been 
a member 18 years, it seems to me is a cOm- 
plete surrender of the responsibilities given 
the Congress by the Constitution and sets up 
a dictatorship for the President. The only 
branch of the Government that can legally 


declare war is Congress. I am opposed to 
taking that power away from Congress as the 
jend-lease bill attempts to do. If we pass the 
lend-lease bill there is little need of the Con- 
gtess staying in session. The President will 
be able to do about as he pleases. 

The bill gives the President a blank check 
on the American taxpayers’ money to be used 
for the defense of Britain or any other coun- 
try, with no safeguards or checks. Let me 
say, incidentally, if we are to throw Open the 
doors of our Treasury to Britain, we ought 
to know more about the extent of British 
resources in this country. 

Under this lease-loan bill as now being 
considered by the committee, the President 
can sell, lend, lease, or given away our entire 
Army and Navy, except the men. If the Presi- 
dent would not use such power why give it 
to him. 

So I say I am against any measure which 
gives away any part of the United States 
Navy or the United States air forces without 
congressional consent. 

I am for helping Britain in any reasonable 
way, but firmly believe in protecting America 
first. I think our foreign policies should be 
set up in America, not in Britain or any other 
country. 

f am in favor of giving England all the aid 
we can spare, but we must keep our American 
boys out of the firing line. We must also 
keep our naval forces out of foreign waters. 

I am in favor of giving aid to England 
without crippling our own defense, in other 
words, I favor sending supplies and arma- 
ments to Britain only in quantities that will 
not jeopardize the defense of our own Nation. 

As I see it there never was a time when it 
Was so necessary we should think straight, 
keep our feet on the ground. Let’s not be 
carried away by the propaganda circulating 
everywhere. 

As I have said in the Senate many times, 
my interest, first, last, and always, is in the 
United States of America. This Nation has 
adopted the policy of aiding England, short 
of war. I believe we should continue that 
policy. Give Britain dollar exchange, if and 
when that becomes necessary, but to do that 
I say it is not necessary to grant all these 
dictatorial powers to the President as carried 
by the lend-lease bill. 

Now this is not a matter of partisanship 
with me. It is a matter of patriotism. Mr. 
Roosevelt is President of all the pecple. He 
is my President. I am glad to go along with 
him when I believe he is right. I have sup- 
ported him when he is standing for things 
which are in the people’s interest. But 
when he leads us toward war my best judg- 
ment telis me I should oppose him. I cer- 
tainly will not support him when every in- 
stinct in me, every reasoning faculty I pos- 
€ess, every sense I have of right and wrong 
tells me that the course he is asking Congress 
to pursue will lead to disaster. 

Another thing, I say it is just as foolishly 
wrong to kill democracy in the United States 
in the vain hope of establishing it “every- 
where in the world,” to use the President’s 
language, as it was in 1917 to tell our boys 
en route to Europe that they were to go to 
war to end wars. 

I am for helping Britain in a reasonable 
Way, even at heavy cost, but omce more I 
must insist that we protect America first, 
and protect America effectively. 

In conclusion let me say, there never was 
a time when it was so necessary we should 
think straight, keep our feet on the ground. 
Let’s not be carried away by war hysteria, 
now so much in evidence everywhere. 

They have been fighting {nm Europe for 
2,000 years or more, and probably they will 
fight the next 10,000 years, for that is their 
philosophy—fighting is their philosophy. 

This measure is a complete surrender of 
the responsibilities given the Congress by 
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the Constitution and sets up a dictatorship 
for the President. It is in fact a war bill, 
transferring to the President war-making 
powers which undoubtedly belong to Con- 
gress. 

Right now the next greatest step in pro- 
tecting America first is to kill this so-called 
lend-lease, this lend-lose bill, that really is 
@ war-dictatorship bill. 

I say keep out of Europe’s wars that are 
not our wars and make America strong 
enough that it can and will defend itself 
et any time, now or in the future. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech I 
delivered iast night before the Atlantic 
ee Republican Club at Atlantic City, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


All over this land—north, south, east, and 
west—Americans are gathered today to pay 
tribute to the memory of a great American. 
But just why do we gather together? He 
does not need this tribute. He has in- 
delibly impressed himself upon the heart 
and mind not only of America but on the 
world. 

Several years ago it was my privilege to 
visit the log cabin birthplace of Lincoln 
near Hodgenville, Ky. After I had stood 
beside the cabin and felt the thrill that 
comes from such an experience—I felt f 
stood on haliowed ground—I went down to 
the spring, the spring that Lincoln as a boy 
had drunk from. 

What are we here for? We are here to 
drink from the spring of Lincoln’s life and 
thus prepare ourselves in this great crucial 
period of our history. 

This log cabin at Hodgenville, Ky., and 
Mount Vernon are the two great American 
shrines. One cannot help but be strength- 
ened by a visit to either or both of these 
places. 

To me that is why we constantly revert 
to a contemplation of the lives of Lincoln 
and Washington. It is particularly apt that 
we at this time go to them for direction. 
What they said and what they did provide 
landmarks that will give guidance and direc- 
tion to this country. 

Edwin Markham says of Lincoln: 


“The color of the ground was in him, the red 

earth; 

The tang and smack of elemental things; 

The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The gocd will of the rain that loves all leaves; 

The friendly welcome of the wayside well; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the 
corn; 

The mercy of the snow that hides all scars; 
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The secrecy of streams that make their way 
Beneath the mountains to the rifted rock; 
The underlyng justice of the light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 
As to the great oak flaring to the wind, 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky.” 

Yes; Lincoln knew he was of the earth— 
earthy; but he also knew he was of the 
spirit—divine. 

Lincoln was a growing soul. In response to 
something within him he sought a larger, 
freer, nobler world of thought, of ideas. He 
didn’t remain where birth placed him. He 
had commerce with far horizons. 

As I look about me in Washington—yes; as 
I look out of my window and see the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, 
and over in Arlington the Lee-Custis home, 
from which General Lee went out in 1861 to 
take charge of the armies of the Confederacy, 
I feel that it is the duty of every American 
to go to the fount of their lives and drink 
deep of the clear water that we find there. 

But tonight we are particularly interested, 
not in a partisan way as Republicans, but as 
Americans, to glean from this backwoodsman, 
this country lawyer, this emancipator and 
President, something that will direct our way, 
as I said, something that will give us poise, 
clarity of thinking, judgment, friendliness, 
and understanding. 

One fine thing about this great American 
was that he never conceded defeat. He felt 
the drive and urge within him which evolved 
into the dynamic of a great purpose. As a 
politician he had quite a record as a failure. 
When he ran for the legislature as a young 
man he was badly defeated. Later on he ran 
for Congress and was badly defeated. He 
failed in his trial to get an appointment to 
the United States Land Office. He was a can- 
didate for the United States Senate and was 
badly defeated. In 1856 he was a candidate 
for the Vice Presidency and was again de- 
feated. In 1858 he was defeated by Douglas 
for the race in the United States Senate. But 
in the face of all these defeats and failures, 
coupled with his failure as a man of business, 
he achieved the highest success attainable in 
life. 

One cannot study the life of this great char- 
acter without arriving at the conclusion that 
he was led to the uplands of his success by a 
great vision. He knew and obeyed the “higher 
reaches” of his soul. He traveled the upward 
trail—hard and difficult. He dedicated his 
powers and his pilgrimage to the common 
good of mankind. 

The second lesson that Lincoln preached 
was that of faith in America. How important 
that is now, when we realize it was lack of 
faith and foresight in the nations of Europe 
that caused their defeat. It was dissension 
within. Lincoln constantly preached the 
doctrine of unity. He said, when there was 
some talk of peace between the North and 
the South, “Tell the South I ask only one 
term, and that is union.” 

He knew history. He saw Europe with its 
many nations. He knew what two or more 
nations composing the present territory of 
the United States would mean. In his day, as 
now, there were those who did not appreci- 
ate what we have here in this country. 

Some time ago I talked to a young Nor- 
wegian who had gotten out of Norway, and 
he commented on the fact that we did not 
seem to realize here what we had. We hear 
this constantly when folks say, well, we are 
not as efficient here as they are in Germany. 
We have unemployment. We have our civic 
cesspools and high taxes. And then they 
seem to draw the conclusion that we have 
nothing else. It is like a man who has a 
boil and can see nothing else about his 
wonderful body. 

We know, and Lincoln knew, that our 


Government was not perfect, but he knew 


that under our republican form of govern- 
ment man lived most, he developed his high- 
est, and that it was the finest form of gov- 
ernment yet devised for the _ general 
happiness and welfare of its citizens. Men 
who are constantly seeing the faults that 
exist, not by virtue of government but in 
spite of government, and do not see the 
good that exists are like the man who would 
burn his house down to get rid of the rats, 
or like the man who would cut off his nose 
to spite his face. 

Lincoln was aware of the demagogues who 
would dissipate our American freedoms for 
some alien form of government. Yes; Lin- 
coln had faith. He knew that half truths 
were more difficult to detect than lies. 

I read a statement the other day about a 
Frenchman who had come from France. He 
told how during the years before the war 
he was one of those who constantly saw the 
bad conditions but did nothing to cure them. 
He saw his countrymen segregated into 
classes and fighting one another. And yet 
now, compared with what France has—‘“Oh, 
what we had. What we had, and I never 
realized!”’ he said. 

Lincoln said: “Our reliance is in the love 
of liberty which God has planted in us. Our 
defense is in the spirit which prizes liberty 
as the heritage of all men, in all lands, every- 
where.” 

If we hold to Lincoln’s faith, we will never 
lose that liberty he spoke of. 

But, to buttress this faith; Lincoln had 
three great psychological truths planted in 
his being. First, he knew the great value of 
possessing a sense of humor. Psychologists 
nowadays teach the value of being able to 
smile, crack a joke. They know there is re- 
lease in this method—release not only to the 
perturbed thought, the taut muscles, the 
bruised nerves, but it also gives one mastery. 
You remember the situation with Lincoln at 
the Cabinet meetings—he would inevitably 
be met with the stern faces of his Cabinet 
members. The news in all directions was 
that of defeat, defeat, defeat. The faces of 
his Cabinet members reflected discourage- 
ment, no help. What did he do? He would 
tell a story or : funny incident, and he would 
laugh. They could not understand, but this 
man did. He had come up the hard way. He 
had been bruised and torn in the struggle, 
and he had learned the lesson of the value of 
a sense of humor. Where did he learn it? 
Ah, out of life—in the backwoods, in the 
trials on the circuit. He knew he had to keep 
his head if he wanted to solve a problem or 
meet an emergency, and he knew he could not 
do that if he gave way to fear or hysteria. 

Where did he learn it? Perhaps as he 
walked through the woods as a boy, when he 
listened to the voices of nature. The first 
thing he heard in the morning when he woke 
was the song of the birds or the lullaby voice 
of his mother; and when she was taken, when 
he was but a mere boy, he looked out upon 
the world that seemed cruel and hard, and 
yet he grew and developed. 

Life was a school tohim. Each year taught 
many new lessons. 

When he became a young man, Ann Rut- 
ledge, whom he loved with all his soul, was 
taken away from him, and he again walked 
through the woods and out along the river 
trying to get the answer to why these things 
happen. 

And when in the White House his beloved 
Tad also passed on, he knew he had a job 
to do, and he knew that he had to be effi- 
cient, and he knew he did not have the 
answers. 

I have already said he had a great faith 
in America, but he also had a great faith, 
in a religious way. He believed in prayer. 
He didn’t hesitate to turn to prayer in his 
Cabinet meetings. It, too, is a great safety 
valve, and the man who has not found the 
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verity of this statement hasn’t learned one of 
the great lessons of Lincoln’s life. He knew 
that the Master Architect had created him, 
and he knew that this Architect meant that 
he should do a great job. Through prayer 
he made contact with the Infinite. 

I repeat, he knew life meant growth, that 
this life itself is but a kindergarten course. 
He was constantly open for inspiration, for 
“more light.” 

Some years ago I developed a talk on the 
subject of the impact of an idea, and in that 
talk I related the incident that emphasizes 
very well what I am talking about now. 
Lincoln had come off of the circuit and 
stopped in a friend’s house. He had been 
riding his horse most of the day. He was 
tired and he took a chair in the corner of 
the little room, and his long legs stretched 
out into the center thervof. It was near 
bedtime. One of the children said, “Father, 
3t’s my turn to read tonigh‘.” In those days 
they had only one book, and that was the 
Bible. It was a privilege to read. And this 
youngster opened it up and read therefrom, 
saying, “A house divided against itself can- 
not stand.” Lincoln felt the impact. He 
asked the young lad to read it over again. 
And Lincoln was heard to say, “A house—a 
State and Nation—divided against itself can- 
not stand.” The point I am making is that 
within 6 years after this experience he was 
the President of the United States. 

You and I have had similar experiences. 
We have heard phrases that were meaning- 
less to us, and then, all at once, the light 
that was there always, we beheld. Yes; 
Lincoln was a thing of growth. Every day 
was a new beginning. 

This man Lincoln, from whose life spring 
we are drinking this evening, had another 
great quality. We might call it perspective. 
He got above the problem so he could see all 
angles of it. 

On a day like this we should not stoop to 
petty politics, but we should discuss the larger 
politics. Lincoln realized that the well-being 
of the Nation depends upon the clear think- 
ing of the individuals who constitute the 
Nation. You and I as leaders in thought, 
leaders in the field of economic and political 
thinking, can profit much from this back- 
woodsman who knew that to think defeat 
brought about defeat, and who knew also 
that God was on the side of men who did 
right. 

If there is one thing in life that provides 
a thrill to me it is to watch a human being 
come to life, awaken, to see him break his 
narrow shell and grow in the consciousness 
of power. Lincoln was such aman. He broke 
the petty bonds or limitations that held him. 
He released himself from the prison of small 
thinking and small living. He recognized 
that he “of himself could do nothing,” but 
that with God, who was his constant com- 
panion, he could do anything that was right 
for him to do. 

He plucked a thorn and planted a flower. 
He caused in human beings the hardness to 
vanish, the pettiness and the cynicism to 
depart, and in their place he planted flowers 
of strength and power, sympathy, love, and 
faith. 

This Lincoln of the backwoods, of the 
prairies, of the legislature, of Washington, 
used the past not as a chain but as a chal- 
lenge. He was loyal to it. He cherished it, 
but he recognized also that the landmarks 
of the past were not alone sufficient to point 
the way for the present or future. In his 
address to Congress on December 1, 1862, he 
said: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise 
with the occasion. As our case is new, so 
we must think anew and act anew. We must 
disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall save 
our country.” 
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But this Lincoln also realized that the past, 
with its proved values, should not be thrown 
into the discard. In his Cooper Institute 
speech on February 27, 1860, he said: 

“I do not mean to say that we are bound 
to follow implicitly in whatever our fathers 
did. To do so would be to discard all the 
lights of current experience, to reject all 
progress, all improvement. What I do say is 
that if we would supplant the opinions and 
policy of our fathers in any case, we should 
do so upon evidence so conclusive, and argu- 
ment so clear, that even their great authority 
fairly considered and weighed cannot stand.” 

Lincoln, then, to us of this period, would 
give this direction: “Conserve all that is 
good, and true, and beautiful in the past, 
but remember you cannot live on the spiri- 
tual capital of your forefathers. Every gen- 
eration advances or retreats. If you are to 
be true to the America of your day ©s we 
were of our day, you must be a spiritual 
pioneer. You will clear the highways of 


America of the driftwood and the debris ac- . 


cumulated by the preceding generations, but 
you will not destroy the highways.” 

Lincoln never called names. There was a 
bigness about him—composed of gentleness, 
and charity, and firmness. Within his soul 
rested earnestness, sincerity, and candor, If 
he was wrong, he admitted he was wrong. 
The great always possess humility. 

Lincoln was not a state paternalist. He 
did not believe in the totalitarian state or 
the collectivist notion of government, The 
fact is that in 1860 when Lincoln was elected, 
the Republican Party in its platform recog- 
nized that it was un-Jeffersonian, un-Repub- 
lican, un-American to impose upon the 
States a dictatorship from Washington—a 
centralization of power in Washington. 
Progress must come through a greater eman- 
cipation, not through centralization of au- 
thority. 

Lincoln, in his Gettysburg speech, spoke 
of a government “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” not a government of, by, 
or for a class. 

In this same speech he said, “It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
* * * and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Shall we dedicate ourselves to this task? 

When the South was on her knees and the 
North was triumphant, there were those who 
thought only of revenge; but Lincoln spoke 
with the wisdom of the ages. He knew that 
love alone could heal the sores of disunion, 
and instead of hanging the leaders of the 
South, he said “We will hang onto them.” 

It was “with malice toward none, with 
charity for all,” that he was ready to ap- 
proach the reconstruction days. If that same 
spirit would emanate from our leaders, we 
would solve our problems today. 

Bias and prejudice and fear befog the 
vision. 

“Without vision the people perish.” Cast 
off restraint. Yet with Lincoln I feel that 
(and I quote his words): “The mystic chords 
of memory stretching from our noble as well 
as our mistaken efforts of the past, to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land will yet swell the chorus of Amer- 
ica when again touched, as surely they will be, 
by the angels of our better nature.” 

The angels of our better nature will show 
us how to get rid of public charity which 
the politician has exploited to the nth de- 
gree—by showing us how to get rid of the 
idea that the State will and can settle all our 
worry and provide the magic touch to solve 
our troubles. 

“The angels of our better nature” will also 
decentralize government and bring to us 
again the American idea—getting rid of the 
overlordship of the State. 

These same angels will teach us, as Lin- 
coln was taught, that progress does not con- 


sist of flighty ideas, mere change; that prog- 
ress can never be accomplished by icleness, 
wastefulness, mere preachments. Rather, 
progress, in a man’s work and in the work 
of a nation, comes from labor, honesty, and 
fair dealing. 

Just before the war broke it was my privi- 
lege to visit England and Scotland and 
Scandinavia. I remember that outside of 
Westminster Abbey as the sun was setting 
the light fell upon a statue of Lincoln. 
Why was it placed there? The answer came— 
because he lifted a standard for all man- 
kind. Lincoln’s life spoke of simplicity—the 
mark of a real democrat. 

We are standing at the border of one of 
the great periods in history. Through the 
Gethsemane of our yesterdays we hope to 
ascend the Mount of Vision tomorrow. It is 
true that many of our cherished ideas are 
fading from the sky and we grope in the dim 
light. Strange concepts in government, in 
economics, have come into being. Many of 
our established ways are lost, and up ahead 
the road seems to go in many directions, and 
doubt and perplexity come to bewilder our 
senses. But I say to you with conviction, a 
conviction that will not down, that the dawn 
is up ahead. Some of us can perceive the 
first dim light, and we are impelled to break 
through the mist of doubt and fear, and in 
doing that we come to see we have only been 
on a detour. We will soon be back on to the 
beaten path. In this dawning light we know 
that tremendous forces are in operation. 
Great ideas are in conflict. We seem to feel 
the impact as of clashing armies. 

And yet I say to you, above it all can be 
heard the heartbeat of America—unafraid, 
undismayed, holding fast to the verities that 
the ages have demonstrated to be real, stand- 
ing fast by the Bill of Rights, the Constitu- 
tion, and the church. America’s head is 
erect—the people are alert, awake. They 
know they are living in critical times and are 
ready to meet any challenge. 

The poet says “life has meaning and to 
find its meaning is our meat and drink.” You 
and I can find it, by being heralds of the 
dawn, by pointing the way that leads to na- 
tional bigness—the way of honor and 
safety—through the perplexing problems. 
You do not have to be in a position of trust 
to point the way. Become a landmark to 
rally the people, to see the need of thinking 
straight in the defense of their liberties; re- 
vitalize the ancient patriotism that was 
always America’s, so that the people will cry 
aloud to be lead against the enemies of our 
American concepts. The problem of the 
farmer, the problem of the businessman, and 
youth looking for an opportunity for home 
and wife and babies, the problem of the un- 
employed and aged the problem of dealing 
with our foreign brother—they are all yours 
to grapple with, to meet and master. It will 
be for you to decide whether this Nation 
of 131,000,000 people can keep its balance, or 
whether it will go overboard, whether we 
shall continue to govern ourselves, or like 
Europe ask that others loot us of our great 
freedoms and regiment us into a herd. Yes, 
I admit the responsibility is tremendous, it 
is challenging—but, oh, it is great to be alive 
in a period like this. And I say to you, that 
liberty shall not be lost. You will maintain 
it. If you only knew it, you were born to 
meet this great challenge. 

I am speaking to leaders tonight—each 
one of you influences the thought of many 
others, each is a leader in his church, his 
lodge, his business, in his political group. 
Your brother is looking to you for direction 
and guidance in this critical hour. What 
have you to give him? 

If you can simply give him some of the 
great truths that Lincoln knew, to wit: The 
value of humor, of faith in country, and 
faith in God, the value of perspective, then 
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you will indeed be a helper worthy of the 
finest mettle—the kind that is needed. 

Lincoln Knew there was no magic formula 
for the ills man has brought upon himself. 
He knew that in honesty, integrity, moral- 
ity, industry, and love of country would be 
found the solution of our individual and 
national problems. He knew that to build a 
nation we must build men. He Knew that 
nations grew strong and healthy and wealthy, 
or the nation grew weak and poor and un- 
stable, depending upon the character of the 
men and women who constitute that nation. 
In other words, a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, depended 
a the character and quality of the peo- 
ple. 

In general, Abraham Lincoln has left a 
great many landmarks by which we may be 
guided in these crucial days. When we speak 
of problems of peace and defense today, I like 
to think of Lincoln’s first annual message on 
December 3, 1861, when he said: 

“I venture to hope it will appear that we 
have practiced prudence and liberality toward 
foreign powers, averting causes of irritation, 
and with firmness maintaining our own rights 
and honor. 

“Since, however, it is apparent that here, 
as in every other state, foreign dangers neces- 
sarily attend domestic difficulties, I recom- 
mend that adequate and ample measures be 
adopted for maintaining the public defenses 
on every side. While under this general rec- 
ommendation provision for defending our sea- 
coast line readily occurs to the mind, I also 
in the same connection ask the attention of 
Congress to our great lakes and rivers. It is 
believed that some fortifications and depots 
of arms and munitions, with harbor and 
navigation improvemen‘s, all at well-selected 
points upon these, would be of great impor- 
tance to the national defense and preserva- 
tion. I ask attention to the views of the Sec- 
retary of War, expressed in his report upon 
the same general subject.” 

That, my friends, in 1861 is a recommenda- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, and because it has 
received so little attention throughout the 
years, it could be made for us as effective 
today in 1941 as it was then. For the past 
2 years I myself have been urging that de- 
fense activities, instead of being concen- 
trated on the eastern seaboard, be reallocated 
to such an extent that at least a portion of 
these vital defense activities be located on 
the Great Lakes, far from the possibility of 
any attack. 

And, while we are on this subject of peace 
and defense, let me read a portion of Lincoln's 
second annual message on December 1, 1862: 

“The Civil War, which has so radically 
changed for the moment the occupations and 
habits of the American people, has neces- 
sarily disturbed the social condition and 
affected very deeply the prosperity of the 
nations with which we have carried on a 
commerce that has been steadily increasing 
throughout a period of half a century. It 
has at the same time excited political am- 
bitions and apprehensions which have pro- 
duced a profound agitation throughout the 
civilized world. In this unusual agitation 
we have forborne from taking part in any 
controversy between foreign states and be- 
tween parties or factions in such states. 
We have attempted no. propagandism and 
acknowledged no revolution. But we have 
left to every nation the exclusive conduct and 
management of its own affairs.” 

Now, there is something for us to consider. 
It speaks of exciting political ambitions and 
apprehensions which in turn produced pro- 
found agitation throughout the Civil War. 
That is an accurate analysis of what is taking 
place today. And, then note what Lincoln 
said with regard to taking part in such a 
controversy. He said, “In this unusual agi- 
tation we have forborne from taking part in 
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any controversy between foreign states and 
between parties or factions in such states. 
We have attempted no propagandism and ac- 
knowledged no revolution. But we have left 
to every nation the exclusive conduct and 
management of its own affairs.” 

Mind you, I am not saying that this situa- 
tion today in this respect is precisely as it was 
in Lincoln’s day, but I do say that these are 
still fundamental landmarks which should 
at least be given consideration before we 
deviate from such a course. 

I want to direct your attention also to the 
fact that if Lincoln were to make this state- 
ment today, there would be those who would 
label him as an “appeaser” and “isolationist” 
in foreign politics. Let each of us be big 
enough (like Lincoln was) to be tolerant of 
the other fellow—his right to think differ- 
ently. 

I do not care whether you subscribe to this 
statement of Lincoln today—possibly, you 
find that conditions are so different that you 
could no longer accept it. What I am insist- 
ing on, however, is that we recognize that a 
great leader, such as Lincoln, held viewpoints 
which today might be subjected to name 
calling by this administration. 

I might add that Abraham Lincoln, in 
1861, met the defense problem of that era 
with a more realistic approach than we have 
employed until the last few years. 

On March 18, 1861, President Lincoln 
wrote to the Honorable Gideon Welles, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, as follows: 

“I shall be obliged if you will inform me 
what amount of naval force you could at 
once place at the control of the revenue 
service, and also whether at some distance 
of time you could so place an additional 
force, and how much? And at what time?” 

It has only been in recent years that in 
this Nation we have endeavored to make an 
accurate complete appraisal of our defense 
equipment. Prior to that time we have fre- 
quently been content to deal in generalities 
when speaking of proposed construction, and 
the amount of construction available at any 
one time. In fact, just last year we con- 
tinually confused equipment on order with 
equipment on hand. 

In these troubled days, when the problems 
of labor become more and more complex, and 
when the problem of Government efforts to 
decrease unemployment become increasingly 
extensive, it is interesting for us to read the 
statement of Abraham Lincoln relative to 
the right of labor to enjoy the fruits of 
production. At that time Lincoln said: 

“Upon this subject the habits of our whole 
species fall into three great classes—useful 
labor, useless labor, and idleness. Of these 
the first only is meritorious, and to it all the 
products of labor rightfully belong; but the 
two latter, while they exist, are heavy pen- 
sioners upon the first, robbing it of a large 
portion of its just rights. The only remedy 
for this is to, so far as possible, drive useless 
labor and idleness out of existence.” 

That statement might have been written 
just last year. Way back in 1847 Lincoln laid 
down the yardstick for the rights of labor, 
and it was a yardstick concerned largely 
with useful labor. He did not believe in 
useless labor, and I wonder what his com- 
ments would have been during the last 8 
years of Government leaf raking. 


He spoke of idleness also, and I wonder | 


what he would have said about the economic 
planning of an administration which had the 
material resources of the greatest nation on 
earth at its disposal but plans so badly that 
10,000,000 men walked the street in idleness, 
so that, as Lincoln said, useless labor and 
idleness combined are “heavy pensioners” 
upon useful labor. 

The laborer who works may not always 
realize it, but he has a big stake in the 
employment—the useful employment—of un- 
employed men. He has a big stake also in 
government activities and government leaf 





raking, which, whether he knows it or not, 
constitutes an economic drag on useful labor. 

I spoke a few moments ago about Lincoln’s 
insistence on unity. I recall that on March 
6, 1860, in a speech at New Haven, Conn., 
Lincoln said: “It is exceedingly desirable that 
all parts of this great country shall be at 
peace and in harmony one with another. 
Let us Republicans do our part to have it so.” 


I believe that today the Republicans of this 


Nation might well take this speech of Lin- 
coln’s for our criterion in formulating our 
policies today. That does not mean that we 
must agree with whatever this administration 
does. It does mean, however, that we must 
recognize that as a minority party our pri- 
mary task is to stand by our convictions and 
to subject every bit of legislation to the 
fires of minority analyses, so that administra- 
tion legislation may be tempered by the con- 
structive and articulate ideas of the minority. 
If we do not make that minority articulate 
we abandon legislation and the control of 
government to the majority party, and when 
that happens we have one-party rule, and 
with one-party rule one of the first require- 
ments for the life of a republic has died. 

And so I believe our Republican Party to- 
day must consider these grave foreign and 
domestic problems and select its course not 
because of a narrow partisanship motive but 
because of sincere and abiding convictions, 
“and having thus chosen our course,” as Lin- 
coln said on July 4, 1861, “without guile and 
with pure purpose, let us renew. our trust in 
God and go forward without fear and with 
manly hearts.” 

I have already stressed Lincoln’s belief in 
the necessity for union. I have already men- 
tioned the conference which the President 
and leaders of the Confederacy held aboard a 
Federal gunboat at Hampton Roads, Va. 
That was the time when a paper was handed 
to the President upon which he was invited 
to state the terms he demanded for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Lincoln wrote upon the 
paper the one word, “Union.” He saw the 
necessity for a united people meeting their 
common problems. 

I believe in that idea of unity; and I be- 
lieve, moreover, that it is even more im- 
portant to have domestic unity here at home 
than it is to have international crusading 
abroad. I say that not to decry the obliga- 
tion which the United States may owe to 
the rest of the civilized world. I merely 
make this statement because I believe that 
the first recognition of any obligation we 
may have to the rest of the world must be 
expressed in terms of an example of do- 
mestic unity and by an effective demonstra- 
tion of our way of life to the rest of the 
world 

In Washington today I think that every 
Member of Congress might echo Theodore 
Roosevelt’s statement of November 5, 1903, 
when he wrote to his son as follows: 

“When I see how panic-struck Senators, 
businessmen, and everybody else become 
from my little flurry of trouble, and the wild 
clamor they all raise for foolish or cowardly 
action, I get an idea of what he (Lincoin) 
had to stand after Bull Run and again after 
McClellan’s failures in 62 * * *.” 

I think that today also there are many 
Republicans who are inclined to remember 
another letter which “Teddy” Roosevelt wrote 
on November 29, 1904, to James Ford Rhodes 
when he spoke of the damage done in recon- 
struction days by unregenerate arrogance and 
shortsightedness and the doctrinaire folly of 
radicals. Roosevelt then wrote that he want- 
ed to meet this arrogance, this short-sighted- 
ness, this radical folly in the spirit of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; and so, if today we find evi- 
dence in government of arrogance, short- 
sightedness, or folly, let us strive to meet it 
in the spirit of Abraham Lincoln. 

I firmly believe that Lincoln’s life cannot 
be explained without some consideration of 
the Deity. Lincoln was called out of the 
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timberland of the West, “and he went out 
not knowing whither he went,” just as it 
was said of the first Abraham to whom the 
Lord said, “Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house, unto the land that I will show thee.” 

There must have been some kind of a 
Divine Providence to bring an illiterate back- 
woods youth to the Gettysburg Address, to 
bring a river boatman to the Emancipator, 
to bring a railsplitter from a log hut to the 
White House. He fanned the divine spark 
within him to a flame seen around the world. 

I believe that Lincoln recognized this fact, 
because he continually reiterated his reli- 
ance upon God. He said, “Intelligence, 
patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance 
on Him who has never yet forsaken this 
favored land are still competent to judge in 
the best way all our present difficulty. In 
your hands, my dissatisfied fellow country- 
men, and not in mine, is the momentous is- 
sues of civil war. The Government will not 
assail you. You can have no conflict with- 
out yourselves being the aggressors. You 
have no oath registered in heaven to de- 
stroy this Government, while I shall have 
the most solemn one to preserve and defend 
it.” 

It is not a difficult thing to speak of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. There was much of common 
clay in him. He set a lofty standard for all 
of us. He would have us do likewise—fan 
the divine spark in each of us to a flame of 
high reaches, that our freedoms shall not be 
lost. 

When you visit Washington and you study 
his Gettysburg address inscribed upon the 
walls of his memorial erected upon the banks 
of the Potomac, and as you look at St. 
Gauden’s majestic seated figure of Lincoln, 
remember what Senator Charles Sumner said 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. Senator 
Sumner said: 

“Since Simonides wrote the epitaph of those 
who died at Thermopylae, nothing equal has 
ever been breathed over the fallen dead.” 

Edward Everett, at its close, said “Mr. 
President, my speech will soon be forgotten; 
yours is immortal.” 

I think I could do no better in these days 
of world chaos and strife, than to bring to 
this Republican gathering the hope and the 
prayer which Lincoln expressed in a procla- 
mation when he said: 

“And I do further recommend to my fellow 
citizens aforesaid that on that occasion they 
do reverently humble themselves in the dust 
and from thence offer up penitent and fervent 
prayers and supplications to the Great Dis- 
poser of Events for a return of the inestima- 

le blessings of peace, union, and harmony 
throughout the land which it has pleased 
Him to assign as a dwelling place for our- 
selves and for our posterity throughout all 
generations.” 
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Or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1941 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp editorials from several lead- 



































































































ing newspapers and journals, all of which 
discuss present American foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Michigan Tradesman, 
Rapids, February 5, 1941] 
AMERICA First 


Over and over we hear from Washington 
that the Federal administration insists upon 
speed, and more speed, for enactment of the 
lend-lease bill. 

Those behind the measure are trying to 
scare Congress by repeated statements that 
this country is under dire threat of invasion. 
Senators and Representatives who refuse to 
be frightened are called “appeasers,” which 
word has been given a twisted and false 
meaning. The public mind is befuddled. 
The people’s judgment is clouded; many are 
beginning to think something must be done, 
and done quickly, but they don’t know what 
should be done. 

Not haste, but calmness is what Congress 
and the country need at this perilous mo- 
ment in our country’s history. The peril is 
within, not without the country. The pos- 
sible foreign enemy is less to be feared than 
the terrified and thoughtless warmongers at 
home. The one danger is that to ward off an 
imagined attack from abroad we surrender 
ail that is most precious to us—our freedom. 

Before we submit to a policy of despair, 
and permit ourselves to be hurried into a 
surrender of our most precious rights and 
possessions, let us take at least a few mo- 
ments off for thought. Let every still rea- 
sonable person read the lend-lease bill. Every 
literate person can understand what it says 
and by utilizing his common sense can com- 
prehend what the measure means. 

After a reading of the lend-lease bill the 
public may well be frightened, for it is a ges- 
ture of despair. Passage of that bill gives au- 
thority to one man to deprive us of our lib- 
erty. It means one man can change the form 
of our government. It gives one man the 
authority to sell, lease, lend, or even to give 
away any defense article to any foreign gov- 
ernment whose defense he considers vital to 
the defense of the United States—and “de- 
fense article’ means about everything we 
manufacture or own, including “any weapon, 
munition, aircraft, vessel, or boat,” and “any 
component material or part of or equipment 
of any” defense article, and “any machinery, 
faculty, tool, material, or supply necessary 
for the manufacture, production, processing, 
repair servicing or operation of any” defense 
article. 

The lend-lease bill says specifically: “Not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law, 
the President may, from time to time” au- 
thorize the heads of departments and agen- 
cies to do about anything they deem neces- 
sary “to the defense of the United States.” 

The lend-lease bill, if enacted, means that 
Congress abdicates and that practically all 
powers of the Government shall reside in the 
Executive. 

All this, we are told, is necessary to pre- 
serve democracy from the dictators. We 
must, most of all, give everything to England, 
which is pictured as our first line of defense. 

Only last week Frank Knox, Secretary of 
the Navy, told an organization of Chicago 
merchants: “While we are joined with Great 
Britain to control the sea lanes, we are safe. 
* * * ‘We succeed now or we all go down 
together, We must not fail. Our task is to 
convince the American people that our form 
of government is really at stake and that our 
form of government is in deep and grave 
danger.” In other words, we must stake all 
on Great Britain. And we must do it at once. 

The Tradesman cannot forget that once we 
fought Great Britain to gain our independ- 
ence; that a quarter century ago we helped 
to save that same Great Britain from the 
enemy she is now fighting to the death—and 
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received no thanks for what we did. But 
today, when England is in dire peril again, 
she is courting us, asking our support, and is 
trying to frighten us into giving her all-out 
support, at our own peril. 

Winston Churchill is the present head of 
the British Government. We think you 
should know what Winston Churchill thought 
and said as late as August 1936. You will 
find it in the February 1941 issue of Scrib- 
ner’s Commentator, in which William Griffin 
gives an account of the interview he had in 
London at that time with Mr. Churchill, who 
declared: 

“America should have minded her own 
business and stayed out of the World War. 
If you hadn’t entered the war, the Allies 
would have made peace with Germany in the 
spring of 1917. Had we made peace then 
there would have been no collapse in Russia 
followed by communism, no breakdown in 
Italy followed by fascism, and Germany 
would not have signed the Versailles Treaty, 
which has enthroned nazi-ism in Germany. 
If America had stayed out of the war, all of 
these ‘isms’ wouldn’t today be sweeping the 
continent of Europe and breaking down par- 
liamentary government, and if England had 
made peace early in 1917, it would have saved 
over 1,000,000 British, French, American, and 
other lives.” 

The writer, Mr. Griffin, adds: “The British 
statesman said that he could understand it 
if Woodrow Wilson had put us in the war 
in 1915, at the time the Lusitania was sunk, 
but that when Wilson failed to put us in in 
1915, when in his (Churchill’s) opinion, we 
had such a good excuse for going in, he could 
never understand why he put us in in 1917.” 

Winston Churchill was speaking the mind 
of England in that interview. He is singing 
another kind of tune now, but he is doing 
the right thing by his country. But are we 
doing the right thing for our own country 
in rushing pell-mell into the European 
squabble and courting war on another er- 
roneous plea that we are making the world 
safe for democracy? 

Why all this speed to risk national sui- 
cide? We have been shipping to England 
all the war supplies we can make, and let- 
ting her have many that we need for our 
own safety. If we are in such a dangerous 
situation, how dare we strip ourselves of 
war materials, including a portion of our 
Navy? 

Common sense—if we have any left— 
tells us that Britain will make peace with 
Germany when she either wants to or must. 
She will not consider the United States in 
the peace. A London government that 
comes to terms with Hitler may, and prob- 
ably will, be entirely different from the 
present Government of England. It is pos- 
sible that the government which makes the 
peace may even surrender the British Fleet, 
behind which we are now hiding. Real 
statesmanship must reckon with this possi- 
bility, for England would not be the first 
European state in which Hitler might con- 
trive to set up a puppet government favor- 
able to him and to his ideas. 

It has not been proved as yet that a dicta- 
torship is more efficient in war than a de- 
mocracy. Witness Italy, witness Russia, and 
keep an eye on Germany, which still has 
most serious problems to solve. Is it nec- 
essary that we have a dictator in this coun- 
try because we fear war may be impending? 

The decisive blow may be struck at Eng- 
land within a month. England may crack. 
Then would come the time when we would 
have to consider ourselves first and only, 
which we should be doing now. 

The country is unanimously in favor of 
building a strong national defense. We are 
well started on a program that will make the 
United States impregnable. That is our job, 
and to do it we require no dictator, no lend- 
lease bill such as now is pending in Congress. 
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If that measure in its present form passes, 
we shall have surrendered the very form of 
government which we are trying to preserve 
elsewhere. 


[From the Michigan Tradesman of January 
15, 1941] 


THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 


In his message to the Congress on the state 
of the Union, the President said: 

“We are committed to full support of all 
those resolute people everywhere who are re- 
sisting aggression and are thereby Xeeping 
war away from our hemisphere. By this sup- 
port we express our determination that the 
democratic cause shall prevail, and we 
strengthen the defense and the securiiy of 
our own Nation. 

“Our most useful and immediate role is to 
act as an arsenal for them as well as for our- 
selves. 

“Let us say to the democracies: ‘We Ameri- 
cans are vitally concerned in your defense of 
freedom. We are putting forth our ener- 
gies, our resources, and our organizing powers 
to give you the strength to regain and main- 
tain a free world. We shall send you, in 
ever-increasing numbers, ships, planes, tanks, 
guns. That is our purpose and our pledge.’ 

“We are committed to the proposition that 
principles of morality and considerations for 
our own security will never permit us to ac- 
quiesce in a peace dictated by aggressors and 
sponsored by appeasers. 

“There is much loose talk of our immunity 
from immediate and direct invasion from 
across the seas. Obviously, as long as the 
British Navy retains its power, no such danger 
exists. 

“As long as the aggressor nations maintain 
the offensive they, not we, will choose the 
time and the place and the method of their 
attack.” 


NO LONGER “MEASURES SHORT OF WAR” 


Recently the President hasn’t emphasized 
the words “measures short of war.” His evi- 
dent intention now is to plunge this country 
into the wars in Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

We can’t be an arsenal for the so-called 
democracies everywhere on earth without be- 
ing their allies. We can’t be half way into 
any war. Under the lend-lease bill the Pres- 
ident could give away a whole Navy and all 
of the Army supplies and strip us stark 
naked, as Democratic Congressman ANDREW 
J. May, of Kentucky, says. 

We can’t tell the democracies we are giv- 
ing them the strength to regain and main- 
tain a free world, and send them for that 
purpose ships, planes, tanks, and guns in 
ever-increasing numbers without alining 
ourselves as fighting with them. 

And how can we never permit ourselves 
to acquiesce in a peace dictated by aggres- 
sors and sponsored by appeasers unless we 
are a belligerent? 

Our whole foreign policy is a mess, mean- 
ingless—except that it has led us directly 
into war. We are behaving like cowards— 
hiding behind Great Britain. We call Eng- 
land our first line of defense, stake our all 
on her victory over Germany, in order to 
keep Hitler from sending his soldiers to 
swarm over America. Never before in our 
history have we hidden behind the skirts of 
any country. We helped Britain to beat 
Germany in the World War, yet Britain per- 
mitted Hitler to rearm and now has another 
World War on her hands. Even if England 
wins this war, too, we do not know what 
kind of a peace she will make, nor what kind 
of an England will emerge from this second 
world conflict. 

SANITY IN THE SENATE 

Hopes for defeat of the lend-lease bill rest 
mainly with the Senate, whose powers in 
treaty making would be destroyed if the 
measure should be passed. 
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The Senate may write into the bill a pro- 
vision that the President shall not have au- 
thority to give away arms and other war sup- 
plies, and another provision requiring Great 
Britain to put up security for loans of war 
munitions and supplies. Types of collateral 
suggested include shares in the vast British 
rubber and tin holdings in the Far East, and 
British investments in the United States, 
which are estimated by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System at more 
than $5,000,000,000 worth of uncommitted as- 
sets in the country, including bank balances 
and gold. 

Senators, who are not panic-stricken, insist 
also that the nations to be assisted must be 
named, on the theory that others may get 
into the war against the so-called dictators. 
A sudden shift in European power politics, for 
instance, might align Stalin and Russia 
against the Axis partners, Hitler and Musso- 
lini, then what? 

Most of all, the Senators insist that Amer- 
ican ports must not be opened for the repair 
of belligerent warships, and that our Navy 
vessels must not be used as convoys in the 
transportation of war supplies to England. 

These are the minimum of revisions neces- 
sary before the lend-lease bill should even 
be considered for passage. 

NO ENTANGLEMENT IN EUROPEAN POLITICS 


Ever since the days of George Washington, 
our wisest statesmen have warned us to stay 
out of European entanglements. Now, sud- 
denly, we find ourselves being plunged knee- 
deep into the quarrels of the Old World. 

The people of the United States don’t want 
to go to war to settle Europe’s interminable 
troubles. The President knows that, every 
Member of Congress knows it. We have bent 
over backward to stay out of this war, which 
will end like all the others, settling nothing 
and only planting the seeds for still others. 

What is being proposed now is nothing less 
than destruction of our own form of govern- 
ment in order to save other governments at 
present classified as democracies but which at 
any moment may become dictatorial, socialis- 
tic, anarchistic, or anything but a democracy. 
That would be the tragedy of the ages. 

The forms of government change, even as 
human beings alter their conceptions of life. 
Hundreds of states have arisen and fallen 
since history began. Governments cannot 
become static—neither ours nor any other. 
But we think our form the best yet devised, 
and it should continue. We have no right, 
however, to force the same kind of govern- 
ment on any other people, anywhere. 

Our task is not to interfere in Europe, but 
to make ourselves secure against any possible 
or probable aggressor. We cannot expect any 
other country to fight for us, for our liberties, 
for our way of living. We have got to do our 
own fighting. Much as we should like to see 
the democracies survive, we cannot under- 
write their existence. 

Our first job, in this world of turmoil, is 
to make ourselves so strong that no other 
nation or combination of nations can over- 
whelm us. That is the purpose of our na- 
tional-defense program. The program is 
moving slowly enough, for reasons which it is 
not necessary to go into here. But it surely is 
not common sense to strip ourselves of every- 
thing we need for our own defense in order to 
go into a foreign war whose results no one is 
wise enough to predict with accuracy. 

BILL MUST BE AMENDED OR KILLED 

Congress will disappoint the people if it 
passes the proposed lend-lease bill in its pres- 
ent form. The people demand the defeat of 
that measure as submitted to Congress. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAID 


“A great man (Woodrow Wilson) left a 
watchword we can well repeat: 

“*There is no indispensable man.’ 

“The genius of America is stronger than 
any candidate or any party. 


“This campaign, hard as it has been, has 
not shattered my sense of humor or my sense 
of proportion. 

“I still know that the fate of America 
cannot depend on any one man, 

“The greatness of America is grounded in 
principles and not on any single personal- 
ity."—Franklin D. Roosevelt in Madison 
Square Garden the night before election in 
1932. 

DANIEL WEBSTER SAID 


“Let our object be our country, our whole 
country, and nothing but our country.”— 
Oration on Bunker Hill Monument. 


WHAT WASHINGTON SAID 


“To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace.” 

“Tis our true policy to steer clear of per- 
manent alliances with any portion of the for- 
eign world.” 

“Excessive partiality for one foreign nation 
and excessive dislike for another cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side, and serve to veil and even second 
the arts of influence on the other.” 


LOOK OUT FOR THE KICK-BACK 


Arriving in New York recently from the 
Panama Canal Zone, Senator HENRIK SHIP- 
STEAD, of Minnesota, told reporters he thought 
“we can stay out of the war if we want to, 
but we may have gone so far now that we 
can’t.” He added: 

“You cannot spit in a man’s. face and kick 
him in the shins and then say you do not 
want to fight. He may have something to 
say about it.” 





[From the Michigan Tradesman for January 
15, 1941] 


A ReEpusBLiC SHOULD Not VEst TOO MucH 
POWER IN ONE INDIVIDUAL—LEND-LEASE BILL 
IN Irs PRESENT ForM Witt Leap Us INTO 
War 


PRESIDENT’S PROMISES THAT HE WOULD KEEP US 
OUT OF WAR 


Again and again the President has declared 
that he did not intend to lead this country 
into war. These statements continued until 
the very night before the November 6, 1940, 
election. 

We quote from his statements through the 
years. 

October 2, 1935, at San Diego, Calif.: “De- 
spite what happens in continents overseas the 
United States of America shall and must re- 
main as, long ago, the Father of Our Country 
prayed that it might remain, unentangled 
and free.” 

October 23, 1935, at Charleston, S. C.: “I 
shall make it my great and earnest effort to 
keep this country free and unentangled from 
any great war that may occur in the countries 
across the sea.” 

September 21, 1939, in message to Congress: 
“Our acts must be guided by one single, hard- 
headed thought—keeping America out of this 
war.” 

April 20, 1940, to Young Democratic Clubs 
of America: “We are keeping out of the wars 
that are going on in Europe and Asia.” 

July 10, 1940, in message to Congress: “‘We 
will not send our men to take part in Euro- 
pean wars.” 

October 23, 1940, at Philadelphia: “I give 
to you and to the people of this country this 
most solemn assurance: There is no secret 
treaty, no secret obligation, no secret commit- 
ment, no secret understanding in any shape 
or form, direct or indirect, with any other 
government or any other nation in any part 
of the wor!d to involve—no such secrecy that 
might or could in any shape involve—this 
Nation in any war or for any other purpose. 
Is that clear?” 

October 23, 1940, at Philadelphia: “To 
every man, woman, and child in the Nation 
I say this: Your President and your Secretary 
of State are following the road to peace. We 
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are arming ourselves not for any foreign war. 
We are arming ourselves not for any purpose 
of conquest or intervention in foreign dis- 
putes. I repeat again that I stand on the 
platform of our party: ‘We will not participate 
in foreign wars and will not send our Army, 
Navy, or air forces to fight in foreign lands 
outside of the Americas, except in case of 
attack.’” 

October 30, 1940, at Boston: “I have said 
this before, but I shall say it again and again: 
Your boys are not going to be sent into any 
foreign wars.” 

November 1, 1940, at Brooklyn: “I am fight- 
ing to keep this Nation prosperous and at 
peace. I am fighting to keep our people out 
of foreign wars, and to keep foreign con- 
ceptions of government out of our own United 
States.” 

November 2, 1940, at Cleveland, Ohio: “The 
first purpose of our foreign policy is to keep 
our country out of war. At the same time 
we seek to keep foreign conceptions of gov- 
ernment out of the United States.” 

Relying upon President Roosevelt’s repeated 
promises—up to the very eve of the Novem- 
ber 1940 election—that he would keep this 
country out of war, Congress has voted him 
steadily increasing powers. 

Last week, however, Congress and the peo- 
ple were rudely awakened by two messages 
of the President sent to Congress, one on 
the state of the Union, the other on the 
Budget. In these messages the President 
practically declares us in the wars raging in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. He further asks 
for dictatorial powers which will permit him 
to put all the resources of the United States 
behind the nations that are fighting the so- 
called dictator governments. He would make 
the United States the policeman of all the 
world. 

If we are not already in the European | 
war—and many Americans insist we are— 
passage of the proposed lend-lease bill will 
place us there, make Mr. Roosevelt a dic- 
tator over our lives and possessions, and 
permit him to make war or war alliances at 
his discretion, with no power of Congress or 
the people to interfere. 


WHAT THE LEND-LEASE BILL PROVIDES 


The purpose of this bill, as announced in 
its introductory words, is: “To further pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, and 
for other purposes.” 

And section 3 of the bill states: “Notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, the 
President may, from time to time, when he 
deems it in the interest of the national de- 
fense, authorize the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the head of any 
other department or agency of the Govern- 
ment: 

“1. To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for the 
government of any country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States. 

“2. To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of, to any such govern- 
ment, any defense article. 

“3. To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, 
recondition, or otherwise place in good work- 
ing order, any defense article for any such 
government under paragraph 2 of this sub- 
section.” 

Paragraph 2 defines “defense articles” to 
include “any weapon, munition, aircraft, 
vessel, or boat,” and “any machinery, facility, 
tool, material, or supply necessary for the 
manufacture, production, processing, repair, 
servicing, or operation of any article de- 
scribed in this subsection,” as well as “any 
component material or part of or equipment 
for any such article.” 

“4. To communicate to any such govern- 
ment informatior pertaining to any defense 
article furnished to such government under 
the proposed bill. 








“5. To release for export any defense article 
to any such government.” 

The final section 9 of the bill provides: 
“The President may, from time to time, pro- 
mulgate such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary and proper to carry out any of 
the proposals of this act; and he may exercise 
any power or authority conferred on him by 
this act through such department, agency, or 
officer as he shall direct.” 

If there is any American independence left 
in Congress, the men we elect as our Senators 
and Representatives will kill, or at least thor- 
oughly emasculate, that bill before passing it. 


DEATH WARRANT FOR THE REPUBLIC 


Passage of the bill as it reads will place in 
the hands of President Roosevelt powers 
greater than even Hitler, Stalin, and Musso- 
lini possess, on account of our superior wealth 
of resources. No man should seek such 
powers. No man should be given such powers. 

If that bill is passed in its present form, 
Congress will sign its death warrant; we shall 
no longer have a government with balanced 
powers, and we shall cease to be a republic. 

If President Roosevelt should be given all 
the powers he asks from Congress, he would 
have the authority to do what he deems nec- 
essary, not only for the national defense but 
“for other purposes,” as the title of the lend- 
lease bill specifies. 

[From the New York World-Telegram of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1941] 
CANADA DOESN’T LEND-LEASE 

One thing very hard to understand, in con- 
nection with the pressure for quick passage of 
the lend-lease bill, is Canada’s attitude. 

Canada is in the war and has been from the 
start. The United States is out of the war 
and wants to stay out. Yet this bill proposes 
that the United States do things that Canada 
has not done to aid England. 

Canada has not passed a lend-lease bill, 
although Canada, like the United States, is 
selling great amounts of warstuffs to England. 
Certain sentimentalists are bursting into voice 
and print with the cry that it is ignoble for 
us to require England to convert her invest- 
ments in this country into dollars with which 
to buy American armaments. But Canada, a 
member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, is selling armaments to England on 
exactly this basis. 

British investments in Canada exceed 
$2,000,000,000. Canada is simply using the 
proceeds of her sales to England to buy up 
and “repatriate” large quantities of these 
British holdings. A recent report stated that 
Canadian purchases of this sort since the war 
began have run to some $200,000,000 and are 
continuing. 

Canadian officials are now said to be dis- 
cussing adoption of a lend-lease plan—not 
because they consider it a duty or because 
England asks it, but because, if the United 
States adopts such a plan, they foresee that 
England will prefer to take war supplies from 
the United States on lend-lease terms, re- 
quiring no cash, rather than from Canada on 
her present terms. 

We would not belittle the magnificent con- 
tributions Canada is making in men and 
money to help her mother country. And 
we're not suggesting that we would oppose 
lending, leasing, or even giving war materials 
to England—when she has run out of Ameri- 
can dollars and investments convertible into 
dollars. 

But Canada owes England an allegiance 
which we do not. Canada is fighting for 
what she believes to be her national interest, 
while we know that our national interest is 
to keep out of the fight if we can. If Canada 
finds nothing irregular, mean or grasping in 
requiring England to cash in her Canadian 
investments, why, so long as England has 
investments in this country, should we adopt 
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@ more altruistic—and, for us, a more dan- 
gerous—policy? 

Why shouldn't we ask England to cash her 
investments in the form of colonies in this 
hemisphere—investments that are economic 
liabilities to her and would be great national- 
defense assets to us? Why should we rush to 
adopt a policy that Canada has not adopted, 
and so force the Canadians to follow our 
example in order that they may compete 
with us? 


[From the Catholic Chronicle] 
WE'RE OPPOSED TO THE LEasE-LEND BILL 


The Catholic Chronicle enjoying a some- 
what privileged forum and mindful therefore 
of its peculiar responsibility to its readers has 
withheld thus far any comment on the issues 
raised by the war. These issues affect us 
both as Catholics and as citizens. To safe- 
guard our interests in both respects a state- 
ment of principles therefore is offered as 
guidance. 

As Catholics we are committed to the prin- 
ciples of justice, charity, and peace. We are 
opposed to war as an instrument of national 
policy. As a necessary consequence we are 
opposed to any doctrine and to any action 
which violates these principles. 

We reject absolutely the doctrine that 
“might makes right” or that “the end justifies 
the means.” We condemn therefore the 
policy which sanctions the invasion of peace- 
ful nations because perchance their neu- 
trality may be violated by others. We reject 
also the policy of starving noncombatants 
under the pretext that it is a military neces- 
sity. We denounce as un-Christian, in- 
human, and utterly unlawful the violent 
persecutions and brutal treatment of indi- 
viduals or groups because of differences of 
race, nationality, or religious conviction. We 
repudiate the claims of any race or any nation 
to seek aggrandizement territorially, politi- 
cally, or economically at the expense of weaker 
nations. 

As Catholics and as American citizens, we 
believe in the sanctity of treaties that have 
been freely negotiated and accepted; but we 
do not recognize the binding force of an im- 
posed dictate. We believe in the rights of 
small nations as well as large nations; of the 
colored races as well as the white races; of 
young governments as well as old govern- 
ments. We believe in the principle of con- 
federation and cooperation among nations as 
@ means of economic wellbeing and reject the 
principle of domination as a legitimate in- 
strument of creating economic order. We 
believe in the independence of states, but we 
believe equally that every nation and state 
possesses a sovereignty that is not absolute 
but limited by the rights of others and the 
duty of providing for the common human 
welfare. 

There can be no neutrality in moral judg- 
ments where these principles are violated, 
but there is a vast difference between moral 
condemnations and the use of physical force 
or war to combat aggressions as American 
citizens. We sympathize with every state in 
its legitimate effort to maintain its inde- 
pendence and in resisting unprovoked attack 
we recognize the justice of allowing material 
support within the framework of interna- 
tional law. We do not recognize any spe- 
cious obligation on our part of engaging in 
war or military operations in order to resist 
aggression except when it is directed against 
our own country and manifested by overt 
acts. We are not charged with the responsi- 
bility of being the policeman of democracy 
or the umpire of liberty everywhere among 
all nations. 

As American citizens we are opposed to war 
except as a measure of self-defense in behalf 
of our own territory or vital, interests, and 
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only then if the attack is of a military nature 
or involves the use of physical force. To en- 
gage a nation in war unless attacked directly 
is the worst kind of political failure on the 
part of any government. We plead with our 
responsible political leaders to avoid all ac- 
tions which would precipitate our country 
into war through needless provocation or 
through the circumvention of national or in- 
ternational law. 

As American citizens we are wholeheartedly 
in favor of an all-inclusive national defense. 
We loyally support our Government in every 
effort to make this Nation impregnable against 
attack. We deprecate, however, any form of 
hysteria or emotional appeal which unfairly 
creates fear and anxiety against nonexistent 
danger. It is intellectually dishonest and 
palpably unpatriotic to stimulate a spirit of 
hatred and a desire for war by false or un- 
warranted interpretations of the statements 
of public men or by distorting the present 
crisis through suppression or overemphasis 
of selected facts. War is such a supreme evil 
for any nation, its effects so disastrous and 
enduring, that no mere sympathy with other 
nations’ principles or way of life is adequate 
to justify our own participation in the war. 

That there should be differences of opinion 
in a free and democratic country is reason- 
able. That these opinions should be freely 
expressed is of the very essence of democracy 
or representative government. This is par- 
ticularly true in respect to such a momentous 
issue as participation in war. 

We are opposed to the so-called lease-lend 
bill in its present form for the following 
reasons: 

1. It is unnecessary to effect the purpose 
announced, viz, secure our national defense. 
This can be done best by strengthening our 
own Army, Navy, and Air Force, and not by 
dissipating our resources through lending 
them or leasing them to others. 

2. It is disingenuous in form, because it 
speaks of lending or leasing our armament 
without any specific provision for their re- 
turn or any collateral for security. It is in 
effect a gift or donation, not a bona fide loan. 

3. It is dangerous, because it violates our 
policy of neutrality, even benevolent neu- 
trality, and constitutes in effect an alliance 
with Britain for purposes of war. It vests too 
much power in one man. 

4. It is dishonorable for America to adopt 
a@ policy of saying one thing and doing 
another. To talk about staying out of war 
and nevertheless to engage in warlike acts is 
inconsistent with and unworthy of our ideals 
and principles. 

5. It is an abdication of the rights of Con- 
gress and disruptive of the spirit and impli- 
cation of our Constitution. It enables one 
man, viz, the President, to create a situa- 
tion which may bring on war without having 
that vital and paramount issue adequately 
debated by Congress and decided by the 
representatives of the people. It should fol- 
low upon, and not precede, a state of war, if 
adopted at all. 

For these reasons the Chronicle is opposed 
to the present lease-lend bill. As Catholics 
and Americans, we shall loyally support the 
decision, whatever it be, but meanwhile we 
enter our protest and we continue to pray for 
wisdom and peace. We are convinced that 
the great body of the American people who 
recognized no obligation to go to war in Rus- 
sia because of communism, or in China be- 
cause of Japanese aggression, in spite of the 
abhorrence we felt toward their doctrines 
and practices, will not be stampeded into 
going to war now, much as they dislike and 
repudiate the doctrines of nazi-ism, or simi- 
lar totalitarian ideologies. We do not believe 
in selfish isolation; nor have we practiced it; 
but we do believe that our first responsibility 
is to our own country, our own homes, and 
our own flesh and blood. 
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[From the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune of 
February 2, 1941] 
Wuom ARE WE FIGHTING For? 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 


We are in the war—and we don’t know 
what we are fighting for. We are in the war. 
Our sons are receiving their draft papers. 
Cold military mechanics is sorting them out 
in classes A, B, C, and D—those for first call, 
second call, third, and fourth—and nobody 
yet knows what for. 

Go through any one of our great terminal 
stations—Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago— 
and you find troop trains on the tracks. 
Concourses are filled with uniformed boys 
drawn from their civil duties—and nobody 
yet knows what for. 

The war is here. We elected this .7ar last 
November. For 8 years the President has 
demanded and received growing dictatorial 
powers. Congress has shrunk to near noth- 
ing now. War will make Roosevelt absolute. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, the president of 
the University of Chicago, shocked the Na- 
tion the other day when he said America is 
committing suicide. That is the truth. It 
is. And the tragedy of it is that Dr. Hutchins 
himself has been one of those who, by the 
power of his position and influence, has helped 
us to the threshold of this disaster. Instead 
of directing our national thinking along the 
consecrations and purposes of the American 
Republic the University of Chicago has gen- 
erously contributed to mistrust in the endur- 
ing integrities of the American way of life. 

We welcome Dr. Hutchins, at long last, to 
that stalwart American minority that for 8 
years has been alarmed over our unthinking 
drift. He is one of those who, by his own 
statement, voted for the very menace he now 
belatedly warns us to beware of. The Wide 
Awakes of Lincoln's time are needed by our 
America today. 

We are at war. And we don’t know what 
we are fighting for. Lindbergh was totally 
right when he told our congressional commit- 
tee how pathetically inadequately equipped 
we are to fight. He was totally right in 
urging us not to fight until we had weapons 
with which to fight. He told the same thing 
to England long ago, but England wouldn't 
listen. He saw what Hitler was. What Hit- 
ler had. He offered his services to England 
as an aviation adviser. England spurned his 
advice 

And now England damns him because he 
tells us the truths he told England. We are 
not ready to fight. We should get ready with 
all speed. America has a frightful foe in Hit- 
ler and in the German people who, with the 
total abandonment of all the decencies in 
human life, give total support to the most 
brutal beast that ever marshaled men to 
murder. 

Lindbergh would have been more convinc- 
ing had his comments been more complete. 
His failure to recognize the indescribably 
gorilla-mindedness of the German people left 
him wide open to misunderstanding. 

With all his wisdom about air navigation, 
Lindbergh .s judged, by his every utterance, 
as a totally material-minded man, void of the 
spiritual qualities that make causes. The 
nobilities that gave power to the inadequate 
arms of Washington's soldiers seem never to 
have penetrated Lindbergh’s mind. 

Let us then lament that lack. But let us 
no less respect his judgment upon physical 
forces, because those are the only kind of 
forces the German people now know. 

The German Nation has become so beastly, 
this gorilla Hitler so frightful, all civilized 
people are appalled. So we must feel it right 
to fight with any half-right people to protect 
ourselves against a totally wrong and wicked 
people. We are against Germany. Our fight 


should be to defend America, not to win an 
English victory 

So hideous is Hitler that we are drawn into 
the hysteria of war madness to repel him. 


England, always arrogant, insolent England, 
taunts us of our delay. England presumes 
upon commitments from our Government at 
Washington that we know nothing about. 
They were doubtless made but never revealed 
during a Presidential campaign. On some 
commitments England now demands full pay. 
What are they? 

We are at war. Our boys are laying down 
their civil jobs. They entrain and roll away 
to camps as yet without drilling equipment. 
At war. But “there will be no lessening of 
the social gains.” Our soldiers may be on 
duty, as duty demands, 8, 10, 12, 16, or 20 
hours a day, but the implement factories 
must draft no labor into soldier service. And 
we are getting ready to damn as a war 
profiteer any fellow who has been fool enough 
to make work for workers and equip his shops 
with machinery that may be commandeered 
for our national defense. 

We are headed for suicide because we have 
been doing a lot of loose thinking. And 
nearly all of this loose thinking was born in 
our colleges. There reverence has receded. 
The scientist, like Lindbergh, thinks only in 
terms of physical forces. He has dominated. 
Thought of the idealism of the Republic, of 
a government by the people through their 
representatives, with all its spiritual respon- 
sibility, the essence of democracy, has been 
forgotten. And our colleges have encouraged 
the forgetting. 

Lady Astor, a funny expatriated gal from 
Virginia, entertained Lindbergh at her swank 
English estate. Because she gave him bed 
and broth she now expresses herself as “in- 
expressively astonished that he should be so 
ill-mannered as to urge America not to fight 
for England.” 

That’s it. England expects every Ameri- 
can to fight for England. We are at war. 
What for? We should not be fighting for 
England. We should have but one fight, to 
resist Hitler and the “gorilla” nation behind 
him. 

We are not fighting for England. The 
English are only a half-right people at best. 
Their whole history is one of avarice. They 
have thrown their red belt of empire around 
the world. Their lords, their dukes, their 
earls, and what have you hold inherited 
positions, none acquired by merit. Butler 
born butler die in England. 

England is our ally because she is not as 
wrong as Hitler. England is not frightful. 
But England’s insolence is without limit. 

England never did anything for America, 
not one snitch of a thing. And England 
never did anything in the truly democratic 
way. England resembles a democracy just 
like a cod-fish cake resembles a snowball. 
England never finds any common denomi- 
nator of interest or purpose with us except 
in dire need of us. Then out of the castle 
closet is fetched the moth-eaten “common 
aims and purpose” banner and unfurled for 
the big parade. 

Let us keep our heads. Before our boys go 
one step further we should know what the 
war is all about. And that is something 
we don’t know now. And our President won’t 
tell us. Our cowardly Congressmen don’t 
dare ask him. They no longer represent us. 
They represent him. 

England expects us now to be the propelling 
power of her ship of state. We are to be the 
guns and munitions, and we are to be the 
manpower in the end. But England alone is 
to be on the bridge. England expects America 
to build England. England at Versailles 
wrote the order for this war. The selfish- 
ness of England decreed the doom of Ger- 
many’s democracy and the rise of Hitler. 
Blundering England. 

We are expected to pay England’s bills, put 
our manpower on Britain’s battlefields, and 
save England from her imperial decay. 

And we are in this war because Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, covetous of totally dicta- 
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torial powers, has committed us and is com- 
mitting us by the mandate of voters who did 
not think through, to a war for England and 
not a war to save America. 

We are at war. Our boys are filling out 
their draft papers. Troop trains are rolling. 
The camps are filling. America voted for 
this—to build a dictatorial power here. 
America is committing suicide because, 
through the last few years American virtue 
has lost its virility. And we find it only when 
we build our forces to defend America. 


[From the Boston Transcript of January 
20, 1941] 


THE SPEECH AT GLASGOW 


In the accounts of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
unheralded Glasgow address—which seems to 
have been timed to reach the United States 
just before Ambassador Kennedy’s radio 
talk—two points especially merit American 
attention. The first of these is the Prime 
Minister’s reference to American armies. The 
second point is the presence of Mr. Harry 
Hopkins on the platform. 

Mr. Churchill has traveled a long road since 
the June day when he implied to the Com- 
mons, and to this country, that only if the 
British Isles were “subjugated” would “the 
New World” be expected “in all its strength 
and might to set forth to the rescue.” He 
said on Saturday last: 

“We don’t require in 1941 large armies from 
overseas. What we do require is weapons, 
ships, and airplanes. All that we can pay 
for we will pay for; but we require far more 
than we will be able to pay for.” 

If Mr. Churchill’s suggestion is that Brit- 
ain may need a small army from the United 
States in 1941 and a large one thereafter, are 
we to interpret Mr. Hopkins’ presence as 
consenting to the hint? According to the 
dispatch of Raymond Daniell in the New 
York Times, the Prime Minister made some- 
thing like an exhibit of President Roosevelt's 
personal agent: 

“He pointed him out and introduced him 
to the crowd. * * * ‘Mr. Hopkins has 
come in order to put himself in the closest 
relation with things here,’ said Mr. Churchill, 
ostentatiously calling attention to the pres- 
ence of Mr. Roosevelt’s representative on the 
platform. ‘He will soon return and report to 
his famous chief.’” 

The United Press pictures Mr. Hopkins as 
keeping “his face half hidden in his hand.” 
Yet the Times adds: 

“Whether the former United States Secre- 
tary of Commerce acknowledged the intro- 
duction, or said anything in response, must 
be left to the reader’s intuition. If he had, 
the defense regulations probably would pro- 
hibit the citation of his words and phrases.” 

Few, even among the severest critics of the 
Prime Minister, will blame him for asking, on 
behalf of his beleaguered country, every sort 
of assistance that it may need. To those 
Americans who still hope that America’s aid 
to Britain will not extend so far as the 
shipping of American armies abroad, Mr. 
Churchill’s words, however, have an ominious 
sound which the role of Mr. Hopkins ac- 
centuates. 


[From Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind.] 
LEARNING FACTS ON A WEEK'S VISIT 


Special envoys sent for a brief time to any 
country certainly have a lesser opportunity 
to gather reliable data on the public pulse, 
whether in peace or wartime, than one who 
is an accredited representative of his nation 
over a period of years; and those who move 
to another country and live there for several 
years for the special purpose of studying a 
particular phase of its life and activities are 
more capable of forming a sound judgment 
concerning that particular situation than one 
who pays only a passing visit to the country. 

On that principle, Joseph P. Kennedy, who 
was our Nation‘s accredited ambassador at 
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the Court of St. James for several years, and 
who lived there during the first 14 months of 
the present war, sat at cabinet meetings, read 
the daily papers, and became fully cognizant 
of England's public opinion, should be better 
able to inform the American people on things 
British than special delegates who are sent 
to observe and confer briefly with men in 
power on their interests and wishes. 

On the same principle Col. Charles Lind- 
bergh should be our best informant on the 
relative strength of Britain’s and Germany’s 
air forces, because his special interest for 
a period of over 20 years has been aviation 
and airplanes, and because he was given a 
better opportunity than any other living man 
to compare the relative strength of the battle 
planes of Britain, Germany, and Russia. 

Yet, the expert testimony of these two men, 
because ft does not harmonize with what 
others should Ifke to believe, is set aside in 
favor of far less expert testimony. 

We are absolutely certain that if our Gov- 
erninent wished to have reliable information 
concerning any country, ft should send its 
representatives there unheralded and have 
them confer, not with polfticians, not with 
Government officials, but with patriotic men 
and women who have been lifelong residents, 
who have the interests of their country at 
heart and no special interests of their own. 

Applying this principle to South America, 
a Catholic bishop who speaks Spanish could 
go to South America, seemingly on his own 
account, and visit the heads of institutions 
who are not implicated in party politics, but 
who, as lifelong residents of the country, 
know all the people and know very well what 
would or would not be for the general welfare. 

When a man is sent as a special representa- 
tive of this country to another nation, the 
public officials of that nation are so apprised; 
he ts received officially, and is usually given 
@ very one-sided political picture, which not 
only does not refiect the interests of the 
nation, but which might be construed to its 
detriment. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by the junior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton] before the Oakland 
County Lincoln Republican Club at Pon- 
tiac, Mich., on February 11, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lincoln was born 132 years ago tomorrow. 
He died 75 years ago this year. Few now live 
who saw him, yet his influence is greater now 
than then. He lifted our Nation’s standard 
of public service. He showed us the mean- 
ing of self-government. He added human 
kindness and understanding to the proper 
performance of public duty. America re- 
flects his spirit and is better because of it. 

It is fitting, in these trying times, to re- 
study lessons that he taught. His courage 





was invincible; he was prepared; he was 
clear; he was sincere. 

Applying these lessons today, our courage 
must be invincible. We must repulse each 
attack upon our free self-government with 
the same deep faith in America that inspired 
Lincoln. Courage is usually an expression 
of conviction, and it becomes invincible in 
proportion te the depth of the conviction. 
Out of the tragic trials of secession and slav- 
ery, Lincoln, with unshakable faith in hu- 
manity, saved the Union and produced these 
everlasting guaranties of individual liberty, 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to 
our Constitution. Today we face the test of 
saving America in a world of total war. It 
is our task to save it without losing our own 
free self-government. To do it calls for 
courage built upon unshakable faith in our- 
selves and devotion to our Government equal 
to that of Lincoln. 

We must be prepared. Lincoln carefully 
prepared himself to meet the issue of slav- 
ery. So must we prepare ourselves to meet 
the threat of ruthless force. 

We must be clear. Lincoin was a master of 
clear thought and statement. He claimed 
that his best lawbook was his plane geometry. 
With the advent of the radio and the ready 
reproduction of written statement there is 
nothing more important to self-government 
today than that we and our children learn to 
express ourselves clearly and simply, both 
orally and in writing. 

We must be sincere. Lincoln’s great 
strength was his thorough sincerity. We will 
do well to do as he did, dedicate ourselves 
completely to cordial, patient, mutual help- 
fulmess. “America is not so much a place as 
it is a people.” It can survive only through 
the faith of the people in each other’s sin- 
cerity. 

Our most pressing human problems today 
are those arising from our international rela- 
tions and our rapidly rising record-breaking 
financial obligations. Civilization faces dan- 
ger of destruction. America faces it both on 
the frontier of total war and in the financial 
hazard of rising debt. 

Summarizing the financial situation first, 
we must contrast it with what it was when 
we entered the World War of 1917. Then we 
were unprepared for war, but we were finan- 
cially strong. Our national debt was less 
than $4,000,000,000. In the war we ran it up 
to over twenty-two billion. After the war 
we reduced it to about $15,000,000,000. To- 
day it is about forty-nine billion, and our 
defense program will raise it to at least sixty- 
five billion. Ten years ago this figure would 
have been unbelievable. It carries with it 
the grave threat of national bankruptcy. We 
must not dodge the issue. 

If we actually enter the World War of 1941, 
it will cost much more than our present de- 
fense program and much more than the last 
war. This means another hazard far greater 
than the depression that followed the last 
war. 

Congress has been created by our Consti- 
tution both to gage the financial obligations 
of the Nation and to decide whether or not 
to declare war. Congress must not dodge 
those issues. We ask your support in meet- 
ing them. To illustrate the rate at which 
obligations are being incurred on behalf of 
our Nation, not as a matter of new policy but 
merely as carrying out the general program 
of national defense already approved in prin- 
ciple, I mention four almost routine measures 
that have passed the Senate in the past few 
days. Each was passed unanimously, after 
an explanation that showed its relation to 
the policies to which our Nation is com- 
mitted. 

1. The increase of our Naval Academy by 
about 600 students, at a cost of about 
$1,000,000 a year. 

2. Defensive measures to equip the ships of 
our Navy to resist airplane attack, at a cost 
of $300,000,000. 
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8. Shipbuilding equipment, ordnance 
building equipment, and the construction of 
400 small naval vessels at a cost of 
$909,000,000. 

4. Construction of 200 emergency cargo- 
carrying ships, together with funds to com- 
plete a previous authorization of cargo-car- 
rying ships, at a cost of $415,000,000. 

These four items total $1,625,000,000. 

Following these came approval of the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement between 15 na- 
tions of the Americas having to do with the 
economic stability of the coffee industry 
which has been hard hit by the loss of ‘is 
European market. This contemplates restor - 
ing $25,000,000 to the dropping wholesale 
prices of coffee in the United States. 

It is in the midst of such current trans- 
actions, illustrating the seriousness of the 
financial policies already imposed upon Con- 
gress, that there comes before the Congress 
the lend-lease bill with a proposal for un- 
limited authorization of new commitments, 
and of actions which, if taken, might well 
make war inevitable. Why, I ask, should this 
bill call for different treatment than all the 
others? Why should this bill be unlimited — 
in its provisions when every other is strictly 
limited and defined? 

The President in his last fireside chat and 
in his message to Congress on January 3 laid 
a good foundation for aid to Britain short of 
war, and the Nation, including the Congress, 
was generally ready to authorize it. A bill to 
that effect would have commanded united 
support. 

When H. R. 1776, and its duplicate S. 275, 
were introduced, many people sprang to their 
support thinking that they were measures to 
authorize aid to Britain short of war. But 
as the Nation read the bill it became clear 
that the Treasury Department, in drafting it, 
had gone far beyond the expectation of the 
public. Quoting the bill and putting its 
several phrases together so as to indicate 
clearly its scope, it provides that “Notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, 
the President may, from time to time, when 
he deems it in the interest of national 
defense, authorize * * * any * * ®* 
department or agency of the Government 
(1) to manufacture * * * or otherwise 
procure, any defense article for the govern- 
ment of any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States; (2) to sell, transfer, exchange, 
lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of, to any 
such government, any defense article; (3) 
to test * * -* repair * * * or other- 
wise place in good working order any defense 
erticle for any such government. * * * 
The terms and conditions upon which any 
such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized * * * shall be those which 
the President deems satisfactory, and the 
benefit to the United States may be payment 
or repayment in kind or property or any 
other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory. * * *” 

In other words, to the surprise of the Con- 
gress and of the Nation, this bill, instead of 
authorizing aid to Britain short of war, actu- 
ally attempts to authorize the President in 
his discretion at any time to dispose of any 
defense article to any country whose defense 
he deems vital to the defense of the United 
States, and upon any terms satisfactory to 
the President. 

Actual appropriations are not made in the 
act but the authority to appropriate is stated 
without limitation and in such form that if 
passed the Congress would be substantially 
obligated to provide all funds necessary to 
keep up with the unlimited discretion already 
granted to the President. 

As now drawn, the bill provides for a sub- 
stantial abdication by Congress on certain of 
the Nation’s important policies of interna- 
tional relations and financial obligations. 

The express authority to repair and place in 
good operating order any defense articles, 
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including specifically naval vessels, of any 
belligerent governments, would, if exercised, 
produce a well-established violation of neu- 
trality. The introduction of this bill was 
followed also by a statement to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Secretary of State that 
he no longer relied upon international law 
for guidance as to how far the United States 
should go in providing aid to Britain. He 
stated that in view of the repeatedly demon- 
strated policy of Germany to violate neu- 
trality to carry out its policies of aggression, 
the United States should adopt a policy based 
on what it deems appropriate for national 
defense rather than what heretofore has been 
regarded as neutrality. This is a startling 
doctrine for it leaves no rule of international 
law for future guidance. But accepting it 
for the moment as a rule of practical neces- 
sity, it then becomes of the greatest im- 
portance to determine what violations of 
neutrality we shall permit, because some 
such acts inevitably will lead to war. If 
Congress is to retain its constitutional right 
to declare or not to declare war, then Con- 
gress should be allowed to pass upon viola- 
tions of neutrality until it is ready to risk 
the entry into war that such acts may well 
produce. 

The first question then is: “Should Con- 
gress, at this time, declare war or authorize 
the President to bring on war with anyone?” 
The answer is: “No.” 

The second question is, Should Congress, 
at this time, authorize acts which, if done, 
will inevitably lead to war? Again the an- 
swer must be “No.” 

If Congress is not ready for the conse- 
quences of such acts, it certainly should not 
expressly authorize the President to take 
them. The Congress owes a clear constitu- 
tional duty to defeat a bill that grants ex- 
press power to take us into war unless Con- 
gress is ready to have that power used. If 
Congress is willing to run this risk of war, 
it should not authorize it except through a 
bill that clearly presents the issue to the Na- 
tion. Declaration of war is the most seri- 
ous responsibility that Congress has, and 
having used it, neither it nor the Nation can 
take back the decision. 

This bill, if passed in its present form, 
might well mean early war. The Nation 
does not want war, and, therefore, if the bill 
is to express the will of the Nation and also 
the best policy for the Nation, it should be 
substantially changed 

This brings us squarely to the question, 
What changes should be made in the bill? 
The essential changes fall into two groups. 
First, those acts should be excluded which, 
if done, would lead inevitably to war or 
which, in the opinion of Congress, involve 
too great a risk of war to justify their au- 
thorization. This probably calls for exclu- 
sion of the authority to repair in our ports 
the naval vessels of belligerent nations, and 
also the exclusion of the convoying or trans- 
porting of war materials by American vessels 
within war zones. Such acts carry with 
them, if not an actual declaration of war 
or invitation to war, yet such a degree of 
incitement to war, as far exceeds any gen- 
erally declared intent of our people and 
any purpose of a Congress that is striving 
seriously to remain out of war. 

The second group of changes are those 
needed to limit the proposed discretion of 
the President on questions of war and of 
financial obligations. For example, the bill 
should: (1) Name or provide some means by 
which Congress shall have a part in naming 
the nations to which aid may be granted; 
(2) limit the duration of the emergency pow- 
ers; and (3) limit the financial commitments 
that may be made 

In this bill America comes close to one of 
those critical issues which arises but once 
in a generation. The passage of it may carry 
the Nation to a point where action under its 


authority would place America at war. The 
public should fully understand the issues. 
They are not partisan issues, and Congress, 
when acting upon the bill, must act solely 
in the interest of the public as a whole. No 
partisan consideration should determine 
either support of or opposition to the bill; 
nor should unsupported charges of partisan- 
ship or threats of partisan reprisal be made. 
Such charges and threats confuse the issues, 
mislead the public, and create unjustified 
hard feelings. 

There is another consideration that calls 
both upon the supporters and the opponents 
of the bill to so adjust its terms that it shall 
correctly express the extent of united public 
sentiment. There is tremendous, well-justi- 
fied, and clearly defined public sentiment in 
favor of aid to Britain short of war, but 
it stops there. Declaration of a more radical 
foreign policy, supported by a seriously divid- 
ed public opinion would be a weak and 
dangerous declaration. Only where a policy 
is genuinely supported by a substantially 
united public sentiment can it be a strong 
public policy for a self-governing nation. 
Such a nation’s policy is strong in proportion 
to its unity of support. 

The supporters of the present bill, equally 
with its opponents in its present form, should 
cut the cloth of their desires to fit the pattern 
of that genuine public sentiment that covers 
aid to Britain but is not ready either for war, 
or for unnecessary risk of war. 

We have dedicated ourselves to the defense 
of America. This calls for a system of defense 
sufficient not only to insure our safety under 
attack but to insure our safety against attack. 
This, in turn, calls for 2 to 6 years of vigorous 
preparation. To gain this time we are well 
justified in providing prompt and generous 
aid in the form of defense materials to na- 
tions whose defense is vital to our own. On 
this policy, let us not quibble. Let us not 
try either to expand it or to contract it. Let 
us express it and support it. We are dealing 
here with the life of America. We have suc- 
ceeded to the trusteeship originally held by 
the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence who brought forth that life and nur- 
tured it in its infancy—let us renew their 
pledge—“With a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

Republicans and Democrats, farmer and 
industrial worker, rich and poor, native born 
and naturalized, regardless of age, sex, color, 
or creed, we all are defenders of our faith in 
the free self-government of America. On this 
let us unite, for America united is America 
invincible. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, last night 
the Governor of Nebraska delivered a 
Lincoln Day address in Oklahoma City, 
Okla. I have in my hand a copy of his 
remarks, which I obtained from the office 
of my colleague [Mr. BuTLER], who is 
detained from the Senate on account of 
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the serious illness of his wife. On behalf 
of my colleague I ask unanimous consent 
that the address of Governor Griswold 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


One hundred and thirty-two years ago to- 
day in this United States a child was born. 
His parents were poor and were considered, 
even in their surroundings, to be of no ac- 
count. Yet that boy was destined in the 
years of his manhood to lead this country 
during a great Civil War, which determined 
once and for all whether this Nation should 
be a United States or whether it should fall 
apart, not only into two separate govern- 
ments, but undoubtedly later into several 
further divisions. That man was Abraham 
Lincoln, and today we are meeting as loyal 
and devoted citizens of this great Union to 
pay our respects to him. 

It is a pleasure for me to be with you this 
evening. I come to you as the Governor of 
a State which named its capital after Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the only State in this Nation 
whose capital is so named. On the grounds 
surrounding our beautiful State capitol will 
be found a bronze statue of the man in 
whose memory this meeting is being held 
tonight. He has always been and will con- 
tinue to be the guiding light of public 
thought in Nebraska. Some of us who have 
always been classed as Republicans have been 
fearful during the past 8 years that sugges- 
tions would be made that the name of our 
capital be changed, or at least that the ob- 
servance of this birthday be discontinued, 
but so far that advanced thought has not 
gained much foothold. Seriously, however, 
I believe one of the greatest tributes which 
has ever been paid to Abraham Lincoln lies 
in the fact that today both of the major 
political parties claim that they are following 
the precepts which he laid down. Abraham 
Lincoln is above partisanship. 

It is also a pleasure for me personally to 
return to Oklahoma. Until this trip, I last 
set foot in this State on the 17th day of 
December 1918, immediately following my dis- 
charge as a Field Artillery captain and after 
having served as an instructor at the School 
of Fire at Fort Sill. The 8 months which I 
spent in your State during that strenuous 
year were pleasant ones, and perhaps it is 
this fact that caused me to accept the kind 
invitation t» be with you this evening. You 
treated me excellently in 1918. You are re- 
peating the procedure today. To be truthful, 
I have been trying to remember the name of 
a certain girl I once knew here in Oklahoma 
City. 

It would not be fitting for me to occupy 
much of your time in discussing the life or 
record of Abraham Lincoln. Certainly all of 
us realize that he and Washington stand out 
as the two greatest leaders this country has 
ever produced. Lincoln’s place in history and 
in the hearts of his fellow men, however, is 
not based upon his intelligence or his quali- 
ties of leadership. He is more famous, in 
fact, for his humility of spirit and for his 
sympathy toward his fellow men. His period 
was one which called for many harsh deci- 
sions, and yet he so tempered them with 
justice and sympathy that he has never been 
thought of as a wartime leader. 

I might quote you from an address made 
by the late Senator William E. Borah: 

“If I were going to single out one virtue 
from among the many virtues of this richly 
gifted man, a virtue of peculiar worth and 
significance in these days, I would point you 
to his tolerance, his broad-minded, large- 
minded grasp of all things. In this respect 
there is no one who surpasses him, no one 
who even approaches him, in all the history 
of politics. At the end of a fierce Civil War, 
when the whole political life of the Nation 
had been poisoned with the searching pas- 








sions of a long struggle, his heart was still 
free from malice and his mind unclouded by 
sectional bitterness. At a time when other 
great leaders, as the war drew to a close, were 
thinking of punishment and humiliation for 
the South, he was busy turning over in his 
mind plans with which to bring the States 
and the southern people back into the Union. 
His thoughts were of the future. He wanted 
to rebuild the Union upon lines of equality 
and justice, tolerance, and amnesty. He never 
lost sight of the fact that the brave men of 
the South were Americans all. He had noth- 
ing in common with political warriors who 
fight on after the war is over. He did not 
believe in that fierce political creed, so prev- 
alent now, that narrow blighting political 
faith, so universal at present, which regards 
tolerance as a sin and forgiveness as a mani- 
festation of total depravity. He believed the 
greatest service which a leader could render 
his country after a bloody destructive war 
was to mollify the bitterness of conflict, the 
passions of the strife, and to plant in the 
seared hearts of a suffering people the trust 
and confidence upon which alone the fabric 
of society may rest. Above all things, he had 
an understanding heart, that which Solomon 
asked the angel of God to give him as the 
most precious gift for a man born to rule.” 

We as Republicans are, of course, proud of 
the fact that Abraham Lincoln was one of 
the founders of our party. He was the first 
of our nominees to be elected as President. 
We should, however, not spend our time being 
proud of Lincoln, but, rather, we should make 
sure that we so conduct the affairs of the 
Nation and the affairs of our party that Lin- 
coln will always be proud of us. 

Lincoln was a deeply religious man. A 
clergyman once remarked to him, “I hope the 
Lord is on our side.” To which Lincoln re- 
plied, “I am not at all concerned about that, 
for I know the Lord is always on the side of 
the right, but it is my constant anxiety and 
prayer that I and this Nation should be on 
the Lord’s side.” Paraphrasing that, I might 
say that we as Republicans should not be 
bragging that Lincoln is on our side. We 
should, instead, be making sure that we are 
on Lincoln's side. 

Above all others, Lincoln embodies the 
hopes and aspirations of every-day people. 
He is the great commoner of history. He 
loved and respected the people too much to 
try to fool or flatter them; in this he set an 
example worthy of emulation by some of his 
present-day imitators. As he loved the peo- 
ple, not for what he could get out of them 
but for what he could do for them, the people 
loved him. His intense, homely, humble, and, 
above all, honest humanity, carried to the 
heights of superhuman achievement, gives 
new hope and inspiration to common men, 
because these greatest of all qualities are 
within the reach of all men, since they are 
qualities of character. More than any other 
mere man in all history, Lincoln is becoming 
legendary. 

Lincoln is famous for having suffered 
many political disappointments, only to at- 
tain the Presidency, and then to be known 
later as the greatest man ever to fill that 
office. Sometimes 1 feel that we Republicans 
should remember this as we bemoan the 
fact that for 12 long years, and, I might add, 
for only 12 years, we are out of control of 
the Federal Government. Perhaps the dis- 
appointments involved in those 12 years will 
give to our party a strength of character 
and a breadth of vision which will be needed 
in the years following 1944. I remember 
what one old-timer told me after a spring 
downpour had washed out some of his fence. 
He said to me: “Well, son, I am sorry that 
I lost the fence, but the rain did clean out 
a lot of rubbish that I should have gotten 
rid of a long time ago.” Defeats of a politi- 
cal party are always disappointing, but some- 
times they do get rid of a lot of dead timber. 
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Many lessons have been drawn from the 
life of Abraham Lincoln, but one which I 
think is badly needed today is told by a 
recent writer in the following words: “The 
teaching of Lincoln’s life which this genera- 
tion needs most to take to heart is that a 
sheltered, easy life is not an unmixed bless- 
ing; that toil and privation are better mas- 
ters than luxury and ease; that life is a 
drama not staged merely for our pleasure, 
but in which we are cast for parts we must 
play ill or well. The doctrine seems to be 
very generally preached and accepted today 
that labor, sacrifice, and self-denial are evils 
to be shunned as pestilential, rather than 
necessary means of developing capacity and 
character. For one to gain a livelihood or 
@ fortune without working to pay for it 
more than is absolutely necessary is a desire 
increasingly prevalent among rich and poor. 
The things which made Lincoln great—toil- 
ing until it hurts, dependence for mental 
and spiritual growth upon self, amid com- 
monplace surroundings and associations— 
these are in little favor in an age craving to 
be amused, to be excited, to be supported, 
even by the state or by society. 

The unused hand withers. The unused 
brain ceases to function. The unused heart 
hardens. Where there are no calls for cour- 
age, for sacrifice, for stoicism, the nobler 
qualities of human kind—these do not come 
forth. The chief thought even of those sin- 
cerely seeking a better social order today 
seems to be that of putting props under peo- 
ple. Altruism is good, humanitarianism is 
good, charity is good; but a state which be- 
comes the universal provider, policeman, and 
employer necessarily becomes also the breed- 
ing ground of weaklings and of slaves. In- 
dividualism produces the sanity and strength 
of a Lincoln; the paternal state breeds exotic 
dreamers, who think humanity is dead clay 
for the potter rather than a spiritual crea- 
tion which “makes and unmakes systems and 
system makers.” 

Lincoln was a great man because he dealt 
realistically and wisely with situations as 
they arose. He held firmly to fundamental 
principles, but was always ready to compro- 
mise somewhat regarding details, in order 
to gain his main point. He could disarm his 
opponents with a story and he had the knowl- 
edge of human nature necessary to win peo- 
ple to his own views. His philosophy was 
so rooted in his love for his fellowmen that 
his views will always be followed by those 
who are interested in the betterment of hu- 
manity. 

In the light of this, it is interesting to 
speculate as to how a man like Lincoln would 
think of conditions as they exist today. 

Lincoln surely would not be found among 
those who would call for any nation to make 
a negotiated peace with Adolf Hitler. There 
can be no negotiation of a permanent peace 
with such as he. A treaty or a covenant to 
him is only a tactical means of disarming 
his next victim. In all history, there is no 
record to be compared to that of Hitler of 
promises so definitely given and so cynically 
broken. He promised once that Germany 
would accept the Locarno Pact. He stated 
that he did not desire to annex or unite with 
Austria. He demanded Sudetenland from 
Czechoslovakia and said it would be his last 
territorial claim. He entered into nonag- 
gression pacts with Poland and with Den- 
mark and promised that he would never enter 
Holland or Belgium. Can we ask any nation 
to make peace with that kind of a leader, 
and can we as a nation expect to live at 
peace with that kind of a man? 

This Nation is in confusion today. We are 
wondering whether or not Congress should 
pass the lease-lend bill, which calls for the 
granting of tremendous powers to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Most people feel 
that it requires modification and I, myself, 
agree with that view. This is a time, how- 
ever, when we cannot be quibbling too much 
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about the power of the President. Lincoln, 
while President, exercised powers theretofore 
unprecedented and in the case of the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus he even 
went beyond what was afterward determined 
to be constitutional limitations. There are 
things more important today than the for- 
tunes of any political party or any person 
in public life. I am thinking first of my 
two children yet in school and the mode of 
life they are to follow during the next half 
century. I am thinking, also, of the next 
20 or 30 years when I trust that I may con- 
tinue to be active in this country. We have 
learned in the last 8 years that we have rea- 
son to fear the rise of dictatorship in this 
country, but after all, I am not nearly so 
fearful of a domestic dictatorship as I am 
of one inflicted from abroad through the 
force of military strength. If Hitler con- 
quers England, we will be forcing more power 
upon the President than he is asking for 
today. 

No person could have been more isolation- 
ist than I was only 2 years ago. I still think 
that we made many mistakes in our foreign 
policy, but, after all, friends, we are trying 
to plan today what this Nation should do in 
this month of February 1941. No good can 
be accomplished by crying about the things 
that were done 8 years ago, 4 years ago, 2 
years ago, or even a week ago. What has 
been done can never be changed and certainly 
our thoughts today should be given to the 
future rather than to the past. 

We are committed to one side of Europe’s 
war. We are committed not only by the 
Government which is in power at Washing- 
ton, but we are committed to the side of 
Great Britain by the desires of a vast ma- 
jority of the American people. We are today 
engaged in war. It is, in fact, dishonest for 
us to be talking of keeping out of the war. 
All of our resources are pledged to the cause 
of the Allies. This does not mean that any 
of our men will go there, or that any lives 
will be lost in conflict. They do not want 
our men. Their own soldiers are sitting idly 
by while the war is fought on the sea and 
in the air. But they do desire our resources 
and the American people want them to have 
them. 

Perhaps we should not have insulted Mr. 
Hitler. Perhaps it would have been wiser to 
have played our cards differently. I cer- 
tainly thought so at the time, but the facts 
are that we did insult him. The facts are 
that we are on his black list today and we 
cannot, by changing our attitude now, alter 
his feeling toward us as a nation. The only 
Possible policy we can follow in the future, 
then, is to make sure that Hitler does not 
win the war in Europe. 

After many years of trying to solve the 
slavery question, Lincoln finally came to the 
conclusion that this Government could not 
endure permanently half slave and half free. 
We would like to know the viewpoint of Lin- 
coln on international affairs, but I am won- 
dering if he would not decide that this world 
could not permanently endure half under dic- 
tatorship and half under democracy. The 
Hitler philosophy today is that he represents 
a@ new governmental thought, taking the place 
of religion, and which must at all cost be put 
into effect in every land. He has so expresesd 
himself publicly, and he has followed up that 
expression by concrete’ action. Seemingly 
the United States will not be permitted to 
live if Hitler can continue to be victorious. 
That leaves but one plan of action available 
to us. Surely we must see that every ounce 
of our resources is made available to help 
bring about his defeat. 

Our need today is for unity, for only 
through it can our Nation be made safe. 
Lincoln died as a result of his efforts to hold 
this Union together. It was his feeling that 
the Union must be saved. That was his guid- 
ing rule in all the sad years when war pre- 
vailed. In 1862 Horace Greeley, well-known 
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editor, criticized him for his actions. Lin- 
coln’s reply is famous, and I quote it: 

“I would save the Union. I would save it 
the shortest way under the Constitution. If 
there be those who would not save the Union 
unless they could at the same time save 
slavery, I do not agree with them. If there be 
those who would not save the Union unless 
they could at the same time destroy slavery, 
I do not agree with them. My paramount 
object in this struggle is to save the Union, 
and it is not either to save or destroy slavery. 
If I could save the Union without freeing any 
slaves, I would do it; and if I could do it by 
freeir.g all the slaves, I would do it; and if I 
could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would also do that. What I 
do about slavery and the colored race I do 
because I believe it helps to save the Union, 
and what I forbear I forbear because I do not 
believe it would help to save the Union.” 

Could any stronger plea for national unity 
be made than this which was uttered by 
Abraham Lincoln? Perhaps there is a les- 
son in this plea for us today. Personally, I 
preferred to attain unity in this Nation 
through the election of Mr. Willkie as Presi- 
dent last November. He was not elected and 
in his stead another was chosen. I now feel, 
however, that the need for unity in this Na- 
tion at the present time is more important 
than the election of Mr. Willkie or any other 
person, and inasmuch as the majority chose 
to reelect President Roosevelt, I feel that it 
is the duty of all of us to be united behind 
him in our foreign affairs. We can afford to 
have our domestic disputes, we can argue as 
to how best our influence can be exerted, 
but certainly after decisions have been made, 
so far as international affairs are concerned, 
we must be united and those of us who de- 
sired the election of another must be willing 
to accede to the decision of the majority. 

We are meeting here as Republicans. AS 
such we are interested in the future of our 
party. We should be interested, but not so 
much in working to place our party in power 
in this Nation as to make sure in these off 
years that we are developing leadership which 
will deserve to be placed in power in this 
Nation If we really earn a return to power 
we will be returned, and it will come by the 
votes of a vast majority of the people of this 
Nation who, on most domestic issues, have 
turned their backs upon the present admin- 
istration. That majority, in fact, would have 
favored us last November if international af- 
fairs had not distracted the public mind 
from our domestic situation. 

I wish to plead with you that we meet here 
this evening not primarily as Republicans, 
however, but rather as Americans. We need 
unity in this Nation perhaps as never before. 
As Republicans we must be willing to adopt 
some of Lincoln’s tolerance, some of Lincoln’s 
humility. We must be willing cheerfully to 
accede to the decision of the majority. We 
must make sure that America remains as we 
have known it. It will take sacrifice. It will 
require hard work. It will require strength 
of character. We must all be willing to do 
our part. We cannot tell what the future 
will bring forth. hose who knew him did 
not realize the greatness of Lincoln until he 
was long dead. My grandfather, Alvin H. 
Griswold, who as a lieutenant in the Third 
Iowa Cavalry, was killed in the Civil War, 
attended the Chicago convention which nom- 
inated Lincoln. At home I have a letter 
written on June 11, 1860, from Iowa to his 
parents in Ohio: 

“I don’t know how you feel about the 
Republican nomination at Chicago. I notice 
that there is a great deal of disappointment 
exhibited by many eastern people in conse- 
quence of the defeat of Governor Seward. 
There are very few Republicans but that 
would rather Seward would be President than 
any other man, but the chances for electing 
him were very uncertain. It is generally 
conceded that he would get more votes than 
Lincoln, but, although Lincoln might lose 
some votes in New England, New York, and 
Michigan, he would get many more votes in 








the uncertain States of Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois. If Lincoln can carry the 
doubtful by a bare majority, he is a more 
available man than Seward, who might get 
more popular votes yet be defeated in the 
doubtful States. That is the way the West 
looks at it.” 

Here was my grandfather, an early day 
young Republican leader of Iowa, saying that 
they all realize that Seward was better quali- 
fied for the Presidency, and that Lincoln 
was nominated for purely political reasons. 
Those delegates could not see into the future, 
and, friends, we cannot see into the future 
today. 

But we must have unity. President Roose- 
velt must be willing to give ground to those 
who disagree with him; we Republicans must 
be willing to give ground to the President. 
But, at all costs, we must be a United States. 

I would like to close with Edwin Markham’s 
poetic tribute to the great man we honor 
tonight—honor as one of the founders of the 
Republican Party, honor as the saviour of 
this Nation, honor as one of the great men of 
all time: 


“So came the captain with the mighty heart; 

And when the judgment thunders split the 
house, 

Wrenching the rafters from their ancient 
rest, 

He held the ridgepole up and spikt again 

The rafters of the home. He held his 
place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at 
praise. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 

And — a lonesome place against the 
sky.” 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Rev. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of the 
great Riverside Church of New York, is 
a minister whose name is known through- 
out the world. His sermons are univer- 
sally recognized as powerful expositions 
of the broadest humanitarianism and 
advanced thought and purpose. He 
served in the World War and knows from 
personal observation and _ experience 
what war means. He has done me the 


kindness to send me his views on the 


lease-lend bill, and I submit his letter 
for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


THE RIVERSIDE CHURCH, 

New York, N. Y., February 6, 1941. 
Hon. Louris LupLow, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. LupLow: In common with mil- 
lions of our American citizens, I am pro- 
foundly disturbed by the so-called lease-lend 
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bill, H. R. 1776. Indeed, “disturbed” is too 
mild a word. I have been shocked and 
stunned at the implications of this measure, 
the abdication of Congress it demands, the 
concentration of such power at the hands 
of the President as has never before been 
given him in time of war or peace in the 
history of the Republic. 

Neither in the purpose of the bill, as ex- 
plicitly stated, nor in the general problem 
that confronts us is there, so it seems to me, 
the slightest excuse for thus out-of-hand 
transforming the democracy into a dictator- 
ship as this bill proposes to do. The passage 
of this bill without at least being radically 
amended is, to me, inconceivable. 

So far as I can see, the passage of this bill 
would remove from Congress any effective 
power whatsoever in determining the all- 
important question whether or not we are 
to be belligerent participants in this war. 
It would make the entire future of this 
country, and the fortune of all its citizens 
dependent upon the nod of one man. Quite 
apart from the more fundamental questions 
that are involved, the proposal of this bill at 
this time, dividing American sentiment when 
American sentiment is in need of unity, is a 
tragedy. 

Personally, I should like to see this bill 
altogether defeated, and another policy un- 
dertaken in any aid that the Nation gives 
to Britain. Let the United States, if it 
wishes to help Britain, proceed without im- 
pairing the laws that already are wisely 
upon the statute books, to give financial aid 
directly or to purchase sites in the West 
Indies that Britain now owns, and that 
would be valuable to us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry EMERSON FOospDICcK. 
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HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1941 
ADDRESS BY DR. ERNEST S. GRIFFITH 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an address 
delivered by Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, Direc- 
tor of the Legislative Reference Service, 
before the Congressional Secretaries’ 
Club on January 28, 1941. The subject 
of the address is, Services of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The correct title of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service should be the Society for the 
Relief of Hard-Pressed Secretaries. In other 
words, it is our function to serve you, and 
through you the Congress of the United 
States, by making available to you whatever 
information you may desire that is con- 
tained in the vast collections of the Library 
of Congress. The Librarian has stated that 
the objective of the Service is to make 
available to Congress research of the same 
quality that is available to the administra- ‘ 
tive departments of the Government and to 
private organizations appearing before con- 
gressional committees. 

I would like first of all to give you a pic- 
ture of our internal organization; second, 











to discuss with you the service we are pre- 
pared to render, and finally to submit for 
your deliberation one or two major questions 
of policy that face us. 

I do not wish to burden you unduly with 
figures. However, it is worth noting that 
the service is now handling nearly 1,500 in- 
quiries a month. This total is as great as 
or greater than the total number of in- 
quiries in the entire year 1925. To put this 
in another way, our staff of about 70 is 
turning out the answer to one inquiry about 
every 8 minutes. We have met this tenfold 
increase in pressure with an increase in cur 
staff of but a fraction (one-fifth) of this 
amount. This more efficient handling has 
been secured primarily by collecting and in- 
dexing files of material so as to be able to 
anticipate rushes. We have assigned cer- 
tain members of our staff to clip material 
from over 150 periodicals and newspapers 
with this in mind. Furthermore, we main- 
tain an Index of Federal Law, a Digest of 
All Public General Bills (usually within 24 
hours of their introduction), and a State 
Law Index covering everything since 1917. 
We are also in the process of indexing com- 
mittee hearings and Executive orders. We 
also have a recent, but yet incomplete, 
special index of foreign law material. 

It is also our endeavor to include on our 
staff a thoroughly competent group of ex- 
perts in special fields of major continuing 
interest. A member of this research staff 
ought to be in a position to provide relevant 
material on any question in his or her spe- 
cial field. We are now able to render this 
service on questions of taxation, technical 
aspects of national defense, international law 
and relations, social legislation and social 
problems, as well as in a number of other 
areas. 
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Inquiries from Congressmen cover many 
fields. Many of them are simple questions 
involving citations to Federal or State laws, 
identification of quotations, names of offi- 
cials, Other inquiries concern the legislative 
histories of given measures. Still others ask 
for comparisons of provisions in a measure 
before Congress with the existing law on 
the subject. 

Not a day passes in which we are not asked 
to furnish background material for speeches, 
either for Congressmen or for their con- 
stituents. This is one of the most significant 
services which we can render. The speeches 
and debates of Congressmen are one of the 
major vehicles by which our democracy is 
informed as to the issues involved in current 
legislative proposals. It may be conceded 
that such speeches do not affect the actual 
outcome of legislation to the degree to which 
such legislation is influenced, for example, 
by committee hearings. Yet, if our democ- 
racy is genuine, Congress must perform ac- 
curately and effectively its educative role in 
dramatizing and illuminating the major 
issues, and public debates and speeches are 
among the major vehicles for this. The 
Legislative Reference Service has no bias or 
opinion of its own. It is ready to furnish 
material on either or both sides of any ques- 
tion before the public, according to the con- 
gressional request. Moreover, it is ready to 
dig out historical, economic, legal, and lit- 
erary material, on any and all questions, 
which a Congressman may wish to use as a 
basis for any speech which he desires to give. 
It does not write the speeches. 

Many of our services arise from the pres- 
sures to which Congressmen are subjected 
from various organizations. We are often 
asked to identify and analyze the aims and 
significance of such organizations, to investi- 
gate the sources of their funds, and the size 
and composition of their memberships. 
Occasionally we are asked to prepare their 
histories, and to indicate the type of measure 
they have opposed or supported in the past. 
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A number of other time-saving functions 
should be mentioned in passing. We are 
ready to translate into English letters and 
other material from foreign languages and 
vice versa. We are ready to prepare a digest 
or summary of lengthy articles or documents, 
so as to save the time of Congressmen in 
reading them. We frequently suggest bibli- 
ographies on public questions, and send over 
the books with appropriate page references 
whenever the Congressmen prefer to do ex- 
tensive reading themselves on the given 
subject. 

It is our endeavor to handle each request 
as a personal one, to cooperate with each of 
you as an individual in meeting your par- 
ticular need. We endeavor to meet rush calls 
from committee hearings or from the floor. 
After our ordinary closing hours simple in- 
quiries can usually be answered through the 
Congressional Reading Room. 

Services to constituents are increasingly im- 
portant. These involve such matters as fur- 
nishing bibliographies or material on debate 
questions, general information or requests, 
and other research manuscripts similar to 
those which we have previously supplied to 
Congressmen and hence do not involve much 
additional work. Our rules prohibit us from 
answering prize contests. We are unable to 
give genealogical information. Free photo- 
stating is for the official use of Congressmen 
only. We do not have the funds to extend 
this courtesy to their constituents. 
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The major question of policy which faces us 
at this time concerns the relationship of our 
research to that which is done in the admin- 
istrative departments. Perhaps this problem 
is more understandable when it is placed in 
a world setting. In every industrialized na- 
tion the administrative has grown enormously 
in comparison with the legislative branch, and 
in some nations has superseded the latter 
altogether. The underlying difficulty is the 
fact that most of the questions which face 
legislatures these days concern highly tech- 
nical problems of economics, national finance, 
engineering, social welfare, national defense. 
Administrative departments dealing with 
these questions and making recommendations 
have at their disposal enormous research 
bureaus to assemble and interpret the neces- 
sary factual data. On their part legislatures 
have developed certain alternative sources 
such as hearings, commissions, public debates, 
and, of course, legislative reference services. 
The hearings and commissions rely heavily 
upon the appearance of interested parties of 
opposite points of view rather than upon un- 
biased, accurate, complete information. This 
state of affairs has contributed to the relative 
weakness of legislatures over against the lob- 
bies and the administrative departments. 
This weakness of general position is particu- 
larly apparent when the administration pre- 
sents proposals looking toward substantive 
legislation or appears in opposition to a leg- 
islator’s own proposals. 


The most glaring example of this in recent 
years was the inability of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies to obtain intelligent alterna- 
tive points of view to the official point of 
view of the French Military General Staff. 
Military experts like DeGaulle within the 
Army itself, who differed from this policy, 
were punished for the differences. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that the weakness of 
the French Legislature over against its Gen- 
eral Staff largely accounted for the military 
collapse of France. Similar examples of the 
impotence of the British Parliament over 
against its Civil Service could be multiplied 
indefinitely. The enormous growth of cen- 
tralized control of local governments in spite 
of the opposition of the latter is one of the 
obvious examples. Primarily, it was the 
absence of alternative research facilities 
which would give a more balanced picture 
that must be held accountable. 
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It is not for me to say to what extent the 
Congress of the United States finds itself in 
@ similar situation. You must answer this 
from your own experience. 

I shall also leave with you the question as 
to whether or not the Legislative Reference 
Service can be of use to you in such a con- 
nection. To make this concrete, would you 
like us to provide you with additional ma- 
terial from time to time concerning ques- 
tions on which one or another of the de- 
partments or bureaus in the Government has 
taken a definite policy? I do not mean to 
imply that the Legislative Reference Service 
intends ever to assume a position of hostility 
or opposition (or for that matter, of support) 
to one or another of the research bureaus or 
the policies of Government agencies. First of 
all, we are a fact-finding agency I am only 
asking whether it would be useful to you 
to be in a position to refer to us statements, 
press releases, and subsequent arguments 
coming from public officials with a view to 
our submitting any alternative, supplemen- 
tary, or reinforcing material which might aid 
the Congress in the intelligent performance 
of its legislative function. This has no 
partisan connotation whatsoever. 

The tradition of the Legislative Reference 
Service is a tradition of complete and absolute 
impartiality. It is our aim to serve without 
reference to party by providing Congressmen 
with whatever information they may desire. 
This we do within the limits of the ability 
of our staff to discover relevant material in 
the millions of books and documents con- 
tained in the collections of the Library of 
Congress. 





Our Problem Is Safeguarding the Security 
and Liberty of Our Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1941 


STATEMENT BY PROF. CHARLES A. BEARD 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS 





Mr. WHEELER. MYr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD the statement made by the noted 
American historian, Dr. Charles A. Beard, 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. It is, I believe, a very clear 
analysis of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


The problem raised by the bill before us 
is not one in political arithmetic which our 
Congress can safely turn over to experts in 
war and diplomacy. If Congress were so 
minded, the state of the world, including our 
own country, would indicate that their ex- 
pertness is less than perfect. Nor is it a 
mere question of patriotism, honor, and de- 
cency. Unless we can assume that all parties 
to this debate possess these virtues, we may 
as well shut up Congress and make the dis- 
cussion a contest in vituperation to be closed 
on a dueling field. 

The problem before us, as I see it, is that 
of safeguarding the security and liberties of 
our country by appropriate choices within 
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the range of choices left to us by the history 
of the past. It is a problem, therefore, as I 
see it, in great history—the nature and course 
of the events that have brought us into the 
present situation and of the future destined 
to come out of that past and our living 
present. There are some among us who speak, 
with the assurance of Almighty God, as if 
they knew the intimate nature and ultimate 
design of His universe. I am not one of 
these. I have devoted 50 years to the study 
of history, here in my Own country and 
abroad, in Europe and Asia; but the older I 
grow the more 1 am convinced that the wisest 
amongst us knows little about the great his- 
tory in which we are now acting. 

Yet we all know some things about it. 
We know that war does not spring out of 
nothing; we know that it springs out of 
actions taken by men in time of peace and 
often in the very name of peace. We know 
that it is easy to start a war amid tumult 
and shouting. We know that war breaks 
the bonds of ordered and settled society. We 
know that war outruns all sober calculations 
and noble intentions and brings consequences 
wholly unexpected by those who make the 
tumult and do the shouting. TIlustrations 
of the unexpected abound in history. 

Who among us in September 1939, for in- 
stance, could foresee that the French Nation, 
which had stood like a wall for 4 cruel years, 
would collapse like a house of cards in 4 cruel 
months? Who among us could then foresee 
that within so short a time France would 
surrender the principles of 1789, strike the 
word “republic” from its national title, and 
set up a dictatorship modeled on fascism? 

Or, to take illustrations from great history 
close to home, I had ancestral relatives on 
both sides of the Civil War. In 1861 leaders 
of the Southern Confederacy, men of high 
honor and high principle, convinced of the 
rectitude of their intentions, set out to save 
the rights of States and preserve the institu- 
tion of slavery. The unforeseen consequences 
of their action were the destruction of State 
sovereignty and the institution of slavery. In 
1932 critics assailed President Hoover for ad- 
ding a few billions to the national debt and 
charged him with pursuing a course leading 
to ruin. Who among the critics then fore- 
saw that they themselves, within a brief pe- 
riod of time, would speak lightly and blithely 
of a $€5,000.000,000 debt as if it did not mat- 
teratall? It is such readings of great history, 
of intentions utterly defeated, of consequences 
unforeseen by either side, of disasters un- 
contemplated, of capricious changes in our 
cpinions and slogans that should sober us all 
into humility and give pause to every im- 
pulse of hatred, unreason, and recrimination. 

It is in this spirit, I must beg you to be- 
lieve, gentlemen of the committee, that I ap- 
proach the issue before us. There is no ques- 
tion here of sympathy for Britain; this Nation 
is almost unanimous in its sympathy. There 
is no question here of aid to Britain; the 
Nation is agreed on that. Our immediate 
task is to analyze the meaning of the lan- 
guage employed in this bill and to calculate as 
far as may be humanly possible the conse- 
quences for our country that are likely to 
fiow from its enactment into law—to rend, if 
We can, some corner of the dark veil that 
hides the future from our vision. 

By the definitions of section 2, every article 
or commodity, all resources and powers of pro- 
duction which the President is pleased to re- 
gard as for defense are placcd unreservedly 
at his command. In other words, he may 


every tool, every ship, every industry, the 
labor of every able-bodied person in any way 
that he deems desirable, under the loose, in- 
deed limitless, phrase “national defense.” 

In the midst of a declared war already 
raging, President Wilson called upon Con- 
gress for no such powers, no such surrender 
of its constitutional prerogatives. Even in 
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the midst of a frightful civil war, testing 
whether this Nation could endure, President 
Lincoln demanded of Congress no such abject 
capitulation and humiliation. 

There can be no doubt about this. The 
bill would subject all labor energies and all 
the wealth of the United States to the Presi- 
dent’s personal orders issued at his discretion. 
Only the lines of the poet Milton seem appro- 
priate to describe such power: 

“Without dimension, where length, breadth, 
and height, 
And time, and place are lost.” 


After the President has “procured” this 
wealth or any part of it, what may he do 
with it? The bill indicates some possible 
actions. It says that the President may “sell, 
transfer, exchange, lease, or lend” any part 
of it or all of it to any government whose 
Gefense he deems vital to the defense of the 
United States; that is, to any government he 
pleases so to designate. 

That is not all. The President is not lim- 
ited to selling, transferring, exchanging, or 
leasing the wealth of the United States or 
any part of it. Paragraph 2 of section 3 also 
provides that the President may “otherwise 
dispose of” this wealth or any part of it. 
Mark the words “otherwise dispose of.” If 
words mean anything, he may give it away 
and use the armed forces of the United States 
to carry it anywhere on terms which he alone 
may prescribe. 

There is more involved. Paragraph 3 of 
section 3 gives the President power to repair, 
outfit, recondition, or otherwise place in good 
working order any war craft for any gov- 
ernment which he is pleased to name as vital 
for the defense of the United States. If 
words mean anything, these words mean that 
the President can turn naval bases, ship- 
yards, and harbors of the United States over 
to the business of repairing and outfitting 
vessels for belligerents named by his orders: 
that is, he can convert areas of the United 
States into areas of warfare and thus expose 
oe to direct retaliation by other belliger- 
ents. 

Given the sweeping language of this bill, it 
seems fitting to suggest that the title is im- 
precise. The title is, “An act to promote the 
defense of the United States.” 

It should read: “All provisions of law and 
the Constitution to the contrary notwith- 
standing, an act to place all the wealth and 
all the men and women of the United States 
at the free disposal of the President, to per- 
mit him to transfer or carry goods to any 
foreign government he may be pleased to 
designate, anywhere in the world, to authorize 
him to wage undeclared wars for anybody, 
anywhere in the world, until the affairs of 
the world are ordered to suit his policies, and 
for any other purpose he may have in mind 
now or at any time in the future, which may 
be remotely related to the contingencies con- 
templated in the title of this act.” 

I suggest that as a new title for the bill. 

We come to the consequences likely to 
flow from this act. If the bill is not to be 
an empty gesture, the President will act under 
its provisions First, he will begin, without 
any statutory or constitutional restraints 
worthy of mention, to draft the industries, 
labor, and resources of the United States 
under orders of his own formulation. Sec- 
ond, under paragraph 3, section 3, he will 
designate certain harbors and shipyards as 
bases for the repair of belligerent vessels 
and thus turn them into areas of war activ- 
ity. Third, he will, if he deems it appropriate, 
assure the transfer of American goods to 
Great Britain by convoying them across the 
sea, because it certainly would defeat the in- 
tention of this act if the United States built 
ships by the hundreds and manufactured 
munitions in billion-dollar lots on its own 
motion and then allowed German submarines 
and bombing planes to sink them in the ocean 





Unless this bill is to be regarded as a mere 
rhetorical flourish—and for its au- 
thors the thought of such frivol- 
ity—then, I submit, it is a bill for waging 
an undeclared war. We should entertain no 
delusions on this point. We should now face 
frankly and with such knowledge and intelli- 
gence as we may have the nature and prob- 
able consequences of that war. Without in- 
dulging in recriminations, we are bound to 
consider that fateful prospect. 

The contention that this is a war measure 
has been, I know, hotly denied. The bill has 
been called a bill to keep the United States 
out of war. It has been said that we are 
“buying peace” for ourselves, while others are 
fighting our war for democracy and defense. 
I invite your special attention to this line of 
argument. I confess, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, an utter inability to understand the 
reasoning and mcrals of those who use this 
formula. My code of honor may be anti- 
quated, but under it I am bound to say that 
if this is our war for democracy, and if foreign 
soldiers are now fighting and dying for the 
defense of the United States, then it is 
shameful for us to be buying peace with gold 
when we should be offering our bodies as 
living sacrifices. As I am given to see things, 
buying peace for ourselves, if this is our war, 
buying it with money, renders us con- 
temptible in the eyes of the world and, if I 
understand the spirit of America, contempt- 
ible in our own eyes. However that may be, 
there is no guaranty that this bill will buy 
peace and keep us out of war, despite profes- 
sions to that effect. 

If the bill is enacted into law and effi- 
ciently carried into execution, it will engage 
our Government in war activities, involve us 
Officially in the eonflicts of Europe and Asia, 
and place in jeopardy everything we cherish 
in the United States. It is true that some 
Americans doubt this risk. They appear to 
be confident that they can divine the future 
in Europe and Asia infallibly. They seem to 
believe that the United States can determine 
the destiny of those continents without in- 
curring the peril of war and ruin for the 
American people. But I am not one of those 
astrologers. My knowledge of Europe and 
Asia is less extensive than theirs. I am 
merely certain that Europe is old; that Asia is 
old; that the peoples and nations of Europe 
and Asia have their respective traditions, in- 
stitutions, forms of government, and sys- 
tems of economy; and that Europe and Asia 
have been torn by wars, waged under various 
symbols and slogans, since the dawn of re- 
corded history. 

The history of Europe and Asia is long and 
violent. Tenacious emotions and habits are 
associated with it. Can the American people, 
great and ingenious though they be, trans- 
form those traditions, institutions, systems, 
emotions, and habits by employing treas- 
ure, arms, propaganda, and diplomatic lec- 
tures? Can they, by any means at their 
disposal, make over Europe and Asia, provide 
democracy, a bill of rights, and economic 
security for everybody, everywhere in the 
world? With all due respect for those Amer- 
icans who clamor that this is the mission 
of the United States, I am compelled to say 
that, in my opinion, their exuberance is on 
a par with the childish exuberance of the 
Bolshevik internationalists who preach the 
gospel of one model for the whole world. 
And I am bound to say, furthermore, that it 
is an exuberance more likely to bring disas- 
ters upon our country than to carry happi- 
mess and security to the earth’s weary 
multitudes. 

Against embarking on such a crusade, 
surely we are put on our guard by the his- 
tory of the last World War. For public 
consumption and partly with a view to in- 
fluencing American public opinion, several 
European belligerents put forth numerous 


as fast as the United States can produce them. | formulations of war origins and war aims. 









































































































Later, unexpected revolutions in Russia, 
Germany, and Austria ripped open the dip- 
lomatic arthives of those countries. Then 
were revealed to us the maneuvers, negotia- 
tions, and secret treaties spread over many 
years, which preceded and accompanied that 
World War. I have spent many weary months 
studying these documents, and I will say, 
gentlemen of the committee, that these 
documents do not show that the European 
conflict was, in the aims of the great powers, 
a war for democracy, or for the defense of the 
United States, or had anything to do with 
protecting the interests of the United States. 

And to state the case mildly, those secret 
agreements among the powers do not ex- 
actly square with the public statements of 
the belligerents respecting the origins and 
aims of that war. Nor, indeed, did the so- 
called settlement at Paris in 1919 exactly 
square with the declared war aims of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

This is not to say that the present war is 
identical with the last war or to recite that 
false phrase, “History repeats itself’—for it 
never does. Yet we do know that the present 
war did not spring out of a vacuum, nor 
merely out of the Versailles Treaty. Its ori- 
gins, nature, and course are rooted in the 
long history of the Old World and the long 
conflicts of the great powers. In the light 
of that long history and those long conflicts, 
a discussion of their mere war aims shrivels 
into futility. 

We, however, poised now on the brink of 
the fateful decision respecting ourselves, are 
under positive obligation to discuss the aims 
of the Government of the United States in 
the activities which would be let loose under 
this bill, if enacted. Indeed, it becomes the 
solemn duty of all Members of Congress to 
do this. If they are not to vote thoughtlessly 
and recklessly, they will ask themselves cer- 
tain grave questions before they vote. And I 
may say, gentlemen of the committee, I do 
not envy you that solemn task that falls 
upon you. Congress cannot in truth escape 
these questions, for it will be answering 
them if it passes this bill—answering them 
conceivable in a manner fraught with in- 
finite tragedy for the United States. 

Here are the questions: 

Does Congress intend to guarantee the 
present extent, economic resources, and eco- 
nomic methods of the British Empire forever 
to the Government of Great Britain by plac- 
ing the unlimited resources of the United 
States forever at the disposal of the British 
Government, however constituted? 

Does Congress intend to supply money, 
ships, and commodities of war until the 
French Republic is restored, until the in- 
tegrity of its empire is assured, until all the 
lands run over by Hitler are once more vested 
with full sovereignty, until Russia has re- 
turned to Finland and Poland the territories 
wrested from them, until democracy is re- 
established in Greece, until the King of Al- 
bania has recovered his throne? 

Is Congress prepared to pour out American 
wealth until the Chungking Government in 
China has conquered the Nanking Govern- 
ment, until Japan is expelled from the con- 
tinent, until Chinese Communists are finally 
suppressed, and until Soviet Russia is pushed 
back within the old Russian borders? 

And if European or Asiatic powers should 
propose to make settlements without provid- 
ing democracy, a bill of rights, and economic 
security for everybody, everywhere, will Con- 
gress insist that they keep on fighting until 
the President of the United States is satis- 
fied with the result? If none of the coun- 
tries deemed under the terms of this bill to 
be defending the United States succeeds in 
defeating its enemy with the material aid 
rendered by the United States, will Congress 
throw millions of boys after the billions in 
dollars? 
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Two more crucial questions are before our 
Nation in council. After Europe has been 
turned into flaming shambles, with revolu- 
tions exploding right and left, will this Con- 
gress be able to supply the men, -money, 
talents necessary to reestablish and maintain 
order and security there? Are the Members 
of Congress absolutely sure, as they think 
about this bill, that the flames of war and 
civil commotion will not spread to our coun- 
try? That, when the war boom of fools’ gold 
has burst with terrific force, Congress will 
be able to cope at home with the problems 
of unemployment and debts with which it 
had wrestled for years prior to this present 
false prosperity by borrowing money to meet 
the needs of distressed farmers, distressed 
industries, the distressed third of the 
Nation? 

As a nation in council, we should not mis- 
lead ourselves by phrases and phantoms. 
The present business of our Congress, it 
seems to me, is not to split hairs over the 
mere language of this bill, or to try to re- 
strict its consequences to 1 or 2 years of 
Presidential experimentation. The present 
business of Congress is to decide now, in 
voting on this bill, whether it is prepared 
on a show-down to carry our country into 
the war in Europe and Asia, and thus set the 
whole world on fire, or whether it is re- 
solved, on a show-down, to stay out to the 
last ditch, and preserve one stronghold of 
order and sanity even against the gates of 
hell. Here, on this continent, I believe we 
may be secure, and should make ourselves 
secure from the kind of conflict and terror- 
ism in which the old worlds have indulged 
for such long ages of time. 

In opposing this bill I am not insisting 
upon negation. A plan for constructive ac- 
tion is possible and desirable. I propose, first 
of all, that Congress reject this bill with such 
force that no President of the United States 
will ever dare again, in all our history, to 
ask it to suspend the Constitution and the 
laws cf this land and to confer upon him lim- 
itless dictatorial powers over life and death. 

I propose that this Congress then resume 
the legislative power assigned to it by the 
supreme law of this land, and, by specific 
legislation of its own drafting, authorize us- 
ing the credit of our Government in aid of 
American industries engaged in supplying 
Great Britain with goods, under positive con- 
ditions, coordinated with American defense 
production. Such legislation would put lim- 
its on the amount and terms of such credit. 
It would place the amount generously above 
a careful estimate of British needs. It would 
make the credit immediately available—with- 
in 48 hours. It would require pledges from 
the British Government based on assets avail- 
able to it in the United States and elsewhere, 
but not instantly realizable. It would enable 
the British Government to draw upon the 
full capacity of American industries as rapid- 
ly as untrammeled American enterprise can 
develop that capacity. It would furnish aid 
to Great Britain without erecting a bureau- 
cratic monstrosity which would frighten and 
divide our Nation and thrust the agencies of 
our Government into the very midst of bellig- 
erent activities. 

Such legislation would keep the war-mak- 
ing powers in the hands of Congress where it 
belongs under the Constitution, under every 
decent, patriotic conception of American 
democracy, under every ideal cherished by the 
American people since the foundation of our 
Republic. Finally and fundamentally, it 
would conserve our energies and our great 
powers for. that day when the United States, 
strong and unafraid, may, in keeping with its 
historic traditions, tender to the shattered na- 
tions of the earth those services which it can 
competently offer, in keeping with our peace 
and security on this continent. 
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LETTER FROM MAXWELL FIELD, EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND SHOE AND LEATHER ASSOCIA- 
TION 





Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, having 
taken the floor recently in the matter of 
shoe contracts, I am herewith inserting 
the letter which I have just received 
from Maxwell Field, executive secretary 
of the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, in order that, in fairness, the 
other side might be heard: 


NEw ENGLAND SHOE AND 
LEATHER ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., February 4, 1941. 
Hon. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CONNERY: Your remarks 
on the House floor last Wednesday, January 
29, have just come to our attention. 

As the representative of the New England 
shoe and leather industry, numbering all lead- 
ing concerns in your district, we wish to ad- 
vise you in their behalf that your statements 
were not at all correct and unfairly reflect 
on the integrity of the finest men in our in- 
dustry. 

You assert in substance that Mr. Folsom 
purchased shoes cheaper for the Government 
than ex-Governor Murphy has done since Mr. 
Folsom’s resignation, and furthermore that 
the orders of the J. F. McElwain Co. have in- 
creased threefold, and their prices have in- 
creased since Mr. Murphy’s appointment as 
a “shoe expert.” 

To my Knowledge these are the correct facts 
of this important matter: 

1. In the matter of the Government’s pur- 
chase of shoes during 1940, it paid less for 
army shoes that year than it did in 1939, 
although 12 times as many pairs were bought. 
During the whole of 1939 a total of 531,140 
pairs were purchased at an average cost of 
$3.13, but in 1940 the Army’s average price 
was brought down to $2.87, although pur- 
chases were in excess of 6,000,000 pairs. 

2. The higher prices bid on these army 
shoes by the J. F. McElwain Co., referred to 
by you, were due solely to changes in market 
conditions and price: for the leathers and 
other materials going into these shoes. Thus, 
in August 1940, light native cowhides were 
quoted at 914 cents and Colorado steers at 
9 cents per pound. In October, comparable 
prices were 14 and 12 cents, and in December 
they were 13 and 12% cents, respectively. 
Furthermore, do you not think it most sig- 
nificant that the company in question was 
low bidder on each separate proposal, when 
according to your insinuations it would have 
been to its advantage to secure a higher price 
On its later bids? 

3. The quantities of shoes which can be 
awarded each successful bidder have been 
limited by the Government authorities them- 
selves, so that there is no truth in the charge 
that this company or any of the larger com- 
panies mentioned by you “dominate the 
Government.” 








4. What authority have you for the state- 
ment that the little fellow does not even get 
consideration? The facts are that since last 
September more shoe manufacturers have 
received some Government business with 
each shoe order—11 in September, 22 in Oc- 
tober, and 25 last December. In this last 
order 16 companies are from New England 
and the 1,155,000 pairs of shoes they received 
through fair open bids represent many weeks’ 
work for the thousands of workers they em- 
ploy, and for many more thousands em- 
ployed in our Massachusetts leather-tanning 
and allied industries. And as a matter of 
fact, one of the smallest companies able to 
produce Army shoes participated in this last 
award—the Shelby Shoe Co., of Salem, in 
your own district. 

5. The innuendo about Mr. Murphy is en- 
tirely unwarranted. He is one of the most 
respected, ablest, and fairest members of our 
industry, and his recent appointment met 
with the approval of everyone in the trade. 
Furthermore, Mr. Murphy in his present po- 
sition has no authority to make purchases 
or approve prices for any purchases which 
the War Department may make of Army 
shoes. 

6. Finally, the newspaper article you re- 
ferred to has been entirely discredited, and 
Messrs. Pearson and Allen in their column on 
January 29 carried a brief acknowledgment 
of our correction of their slanderous remarks, 

We have written you as painstakingly as 
we have, and at such length, in the personal 
belief that you have been an unknowing 
victim of an individual who deliberately mis- 
informed you of the true facts of the case. 

Please be assured that we shall be only too 
happy to furnish you at any time with all 
available facts about our industry, which is 
such an important industrial division of your 
Gistrict. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘WELL FIELD, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Baptist Message for February 4, 1941: 


[From the Baptist Message of February 4, 
1941] 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S LEND-LEASE BILL 

President Roosevelt’s lend-lease bill, which 
proposes to give Britain full support short of 
war, is faring better in the Congress than we 
had feared. While a number of politicians 
of the isolationist brand are railing against 
the bill, a large majority of the Representa- 
tives and Senators seemed determined to rush 
the bill through with utmost speed. This, we 
believe, is the will of the great majority of 
the American people. 

If Great Britain is our first line of de- 
fense—and that is quite generally admitted— 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


we cannot afford to do anything short of our 
best in furnishing her with airplanes, guns, 
ammunitions, etc., and do it as quickly as pos- 
sible. The fact is our great defense program 
that our Government is seeking frantically 
to set in motion is in itself an admission on 
our part that if Great Britain is defeated we 
will be compelled sooner or later to gn to war 
with Nazi Germany. 

Why, then, should we waste time quibbling 
over how much aid we should give England, 
when we admit that her defeat will ultimately 
mean that we will be compelled to send our 
boys to battle with the Nazis? If we can 
furnish Britain with war equipment and 
enable her to defeat Germany, then why delay 
if it means that our own boys will be obliged 
to face Hitler’s merciless hordes? 

Some of the arguments of the isolationist 
Politicians against the lend-lease bill are 
practically the same arguments advanced by 
statesmen of the Low Countries of Europe. 
They were uncompromisingly for neutrality 
until Hitler’s hordes swallowed them up. 

America should not allow herself to be led 
by suich forgetful politicians. 





Harry Bridges 
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Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have addressed a letter to the Attorney 
General in connection with Harry 
Bridges, commending and congratulating 
him upon the action he has taken in 
bringing that individual to trial. I have 
also directed the attention of the Attor- 
ney General to the fact that Mr. Bridges 
should be tried for perjury on account of 
those three or four statements he made 
under oath before United States Govern- 
ment officials on their forms. This is not 
to be confused with the Landis case, be- 
cause the Landis case was not a court 
case and the claim is made that perjury 
could not be committed in that case be- 
cause he was not being tried before a 
judge. But these records are records 
signed under affidavit and are on United 
States forms. I believe that Mr. Bridges 
is guilty of perjury and that charge 
should be pressed in addition to the 
charge of communism. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RicuH]. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
believe that he should be tried in every 
conceivable way because of the fact he 
has been so un-American in his activities? 

Mr. LELAND M.FORD. I certainly do. 

Mr. RICH. And we should take every 
means possible to get him out of the 
country? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Yes. He 
should be tried for every offense of which 
he is guilty. 








this matter for some time. 
my interest is, no doubt, well known to you 
because I live in California and know of some 
of the destructive activities that have been 
carried on by this man, the details of which 
I believe rou are already familiar with and 
which I will not set forth here. 

I have always tried to approach this matter 
from a purely American and nonpartisan 
angle, believing the best interests of this 


helpful to you in any way that I can, and I 
do believe that when this hearing is held it 
should be a complete hearing and that all the 
evidence. that may bear on the deportation 
of this gentleman should be presented. 

I therefore call particular attention to the 
several applications for American citizenship 
filed by Harry Bridges, under oath, to the 
United States Government, the original rec- 
ord of which can and should be produced at 
this trial, and the charge of perjury pressed; 
and if this is done, it is my opinion that 
Bridges can be convicted of perjury, for which 
he can be deported. 

Following is Bridges’ record with reference 
to application for citizenship: 

May 7, 1920, came to the United States and 
registered as an alien. 

July 13, 1921, filed first papers for applica- 
tion for American citizenship. 

August 9, 1928, again filed first papers mak- 
ing his declaration before the clerk of the 
United States District Court for the Northern 
District of California. He stated under oath 
that he was married and that the name of 
his wife was Agnes. 

May 2, 1936, form entitled “Preliminary 
Form for a Declaration of Intention” was 
signed and filled out. 

May 1, 1934, in the above form he stated 
he was married on May 1, 1934, at San Fran- 
cisco. 

December 2, 1923, Bridges stated that he 
was married on this date under the name of 
Harry Renton Bridges to Agnes Bridges, and 
this statement was made by him in report 
filed with district director of immigration at 
San Francisco on January 22, 1935. 

I have the original letter in my possession 
of the registrar of vital statistics of the State 
of California, as of December 19, 1938, which 
reads as follows: 

“There is no record in California of Harry 
Renton Bridges and Agnes Brown (or Mc- 
Clay) having been married either on Decem- 
ber 2, 1923, or May 1, 1934, nor on any other 
date between July 1905 and June 30, 1938.” 

It is clear that Bridges did not press his ap- 
Plications for citizenship because he had 
made statements in there, under oath, with 
reference to his marriage, which were un- 
true. He not only did this in one applica- 
tion but he did it in several. These appli- 
cations were all made to the United States 
Government and signed by him, and the law 
specifically required him to tell the truth, anu 
in this he committed perjury, and I think 
there is no question but that if he is held 
to account for his sworn statements he can 
and will be deported. 

On the other hand, should the United 
States Government ever permit aliens to 














swear falsely and get away with it, these 
records would be useless and not worth 
taking. 

I draw particular attention to the fact that 
these filings before the United States Gov- 
ernment, on the official forms, should not be 
confused with any of the statements made 
before the Landis hearing. These are sepa- 
rate and distinct and have no bearing on the 
Landing hearing whatsoever. Many persons 
have confused the statements made at the 
Landis hearing and have said that Bridges 
could not be prosecuted for perjury there- 
under because of the standing and status of 
the Landis committee, which had no real 
legal standing as a court. 

I certainly think this matter of perjury 
should be thoroughly handled, gone into, and 
pressed. 

Very truly yours, 
LELAND M. Forp. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to have printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD a poem by Martin F. Owens, 
entitled “The Call of War,” and an article 
by Vardis Fisher, published in the Idaho 
Daily Statesman of January 17, 1941. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE CALL OF War 
(By Martin F. Owens) 


Send me your youth, the best of your youth, 
The courageous, clean and strong— 

From city, hamlet, and countryside 
Where life is a careless song. 

Have him forget his house of dreams 
With ivy ’round the door, 

For I have a task for his eager feet, 
Wallowing deep in gore. 

Send me your youth, the pick of your youth, 
You may keep the other kind. 

I'll tear the song from his careless lips— 
The dreams from his boyish mind. 

I'll drive him out where the cannons roar, 
And rend him limb from limb— 

And when I’m through you can have him 

back, 

Or all that is left of him. 

In a heart that’s free from brutality, 
I will sow the seed of hate 

Till he goes forth with a lust to kill 
Like a crazed inebriate. 

I'll twist his soul with shameful lies, 
As he carries my banners high— 

And prate to him of a sacred cause, 
While he stumbles out to die. 

You've sent me your youth, the best of your 

youth, 

A thousand times or more— 

And I've left their bones in a shallow grave 
On some beleagured shore. 

I’ve plundered the world and laid it waste 
With youth as my helpless tools, 

Each time I call, you send them all, 

For you are such hopeless fools. 
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[From the Idaho Daily Statesman, Boise, 
Idaho, of January 17, 1941] 


EMOTIONAL HYSTERIA, PROMOTED BY ENGLAND, 
Leaps NaTIon TowaRD War, THINKS 
FISHER 

(By Vardis Fisher) 

I have talked with several Idahoans who 
feel as I do, that in the editorial columns of 
the Statesman there has recently been a 
drift toward war. I do not believe that the 
Statesman wants war any more than I want 
it; I mean that it is moving toward that 
emotional hysteria which will make our par- 
ticipation inevitable. In many public 
speeches recently and in many newspaper 
and magazine articles I have heard or seen 
the statement that our survival as a democ- 
racy lies in an English victory, and that 
England will lose if we do not give all possible 
assistance. 

My position, I am aware, is not a popular 
one; but I live, thank God, in a country 
where it is still possible to say what I think. 
Let me make it plain that no person loathes 
more than I the repressive and brutal meth- 
ods of Hitlerism, or has deeper sympathy for 
the small and deferiseless nations which Ger- 
man leadership has violated. That is my 
emotional attitude. In this short article I 
am going to think with my mind. 


SAYS ENGLAND FORCED SHOW-DOWN 


At the present moment Germany and the 
British Empire are at war. The first is fight- 
ing to become a world power; the second is 
fighting to keep Germany from becoming 
such a power. Twice in the last 25 years, 
England has declared war on Germany; and 
neither in 1914 nor in 1939 did Germany 
want war with England. England forced the 
show-down, and to understand why, we must 
glance briefly at the British Empire. 

The Empire of Great Britain is today, and 
has been for 3 centuries, the mightiest of 
all nations. In manpower and resources it 
exceeds the United States or Germany or any 
other country After becoming such a power, 
it resolved, as a part of its national policy, 
to resist the emergence in both hemispheres 
of any power able to challenge its supremacy. 
That is why it did its best during our Civil 
War to aid the Confederacy and split this 
Nation in two. With all the skill of British 
diplomacy and maneuvering it strove to make 
two separate nations of the United States, 
and thereby condemn both to the role of 
second-rate powers. Failing in that under- 
handed plot, England gave up its hope of 
dominance in the Western Hemisphere and 
confined its efforts to the Eastern Hemisphere. 


GERMANY CHALLENGES 


In that hemisphere the most persistent 
challenger of its dominance has been Ger- 
many since the time of Napoleon. 

It is said by many Americans that England 
today has no designs on the territory of any 
other nation. That is not surprising. Its 
imperialism has fed so gluttonously in the 
past that the lion is still trying to digest his 
gorge. That he has not done so is made 
clear by the fact that Ireland and India are 
not assisting today, South Africa almost re- 
belled, and Canada at first was very luke- 
warm. When the children of the parents 
have so little willingness to help, why should 
we, a distant relative, have so much? 

The British Empire covers almost two-fifths 
of the world’s land and embraces almost two- 
fifths of its population. That would seem 
to be enough for any one nation to control. 
It is also said that Germany has designs on 
what belongs to others. That is not surpris- 
ing, either. England and the United States 
have had such designs in the past, and it was 
through conquest, especially in the case of 
England, that they have become the world’s 
two mightiest powers, the one ruling the 
Eastern and the other the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Between them they have practically 
dominated the world. Germany is trying to 
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travel the road down which England and the 
United States have come. 


REAL REASON FOR WAR 


In seizing and subjugating, Germany is 
doing only what England did in India and 
South Africa and elsewhere. Germany wants 
to become a world power, England does not 
want her to, and they are at war. That’s the 
reason they fought last time. After the last 
war England set up a lot of buffer states in an 
effort to fence Germany off and keep her sec- 
ond-rate. When Germany violated the in- 
tegrity of these states and others, England 
found an excuse to declare war a second time. 
She declared war not because she gives a 
tinker’s hoot about Poland or Belgium or 
Holland or Norway as nations in their own 
right; she declared war because as nations 
they help her maintain her supremacy in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. From her point of view, 
that is good business and plain commen sense. 
From Germany’s point of view, it is the effort 
of a bully to hold on to more than her share 
of the world’s goods and markets. 

From our point of view, it should be abso- 
lutely none of our business. One nation is 
fighting to keep her loot; another is fighting 
to get some loot; and if we enter the war, 
what shall we be fighting for? 


WE MUST CRUSADE 


Because we're a nation of sentimental 
adolescents, we'll say, as we said last time, 
that we’re fighting for something high and 
holy. When we fight, we have to embark on 
a crusade. To admit that we’re fighting to 
help the mightiest power on earth keep what 
she had stolen would outrage our simple 
souls; so we shall go in again to make the 
worlcd safe for democracy. If President 
Roosevelt were to say, “England might lose 
some of the land she has grabbed from weaker 
peoples if we don’t get in and help her,” we'd 
say, “To the devil with it. When we fight, 
we fight for a great cause.” And so, with the 
help of English propaganda, he is giving us a 
noble cause and we’re getting mighty excited 
about it. 

Wilson and the English Ambassador fed us 
the same sentimental hokum. In fact, when 
Wilson ran for a second term on a pledge to 
keep us out, he intended, as has been proved 
since, to take us in, and was therefore guilty 
of high treason. But we forget and forgive 
little things like that. 


USE INTELLIGENCE 


If, instead of listening to emotional 
typhoons like Dorothy Thompson and Pegler 
and many more, we were to look at the mat- 
ter calmly with our intelligence, we should 
have to admit these things: First, that Eng- 
land is fighting to keep her loot and to keep 
Germany second or third rate, and that Ger- 
many is fighting to get some loot and become 
a world power; secondly, that, if left alone, 
neither of them can win, but must fight to a 
stalemate and perhaps learn a lesson that all 
bullies should be forced to learn; and, thirdly, 
that if we go in, or even continue to assist 
short of armed intervention, we shall only be 
fighting and giving to help England keep her 
domination of the Eastern Hemisphere. We 
can call it by a lot of nice names, but we 
won't change the facts. 

In fact, we are already calling it by fancy 
names—just as we did last time. We are say- 
ing we are going to save democracy—but we 
forget that we can never lose our democracy 
as long as the majority of us want to keep it; 
and if the majority of us don’t want to keep 
it, then we ought to lose it. We are saying 
that if England loses, we'll be invaded. I 
suppose that all started with Orson Welles. A 
war-like President and English propaganda 
can make us believe anything. They could 
make us believe that we’re in danger of in- 
vasion from Jupiter or Saturn, or from the 
poor little Republic of Mexico—and we’d 
shiver with fear and cough up our last dollar. 
We're saying that England is in grave peril. 
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Now England wants us to get in—nobody 
denies that; and what a fool England would 
be if she did not tell us over and over and 
over that she is in grave danger. If she’s 
not in grave danger, there’s no reason to 
help; and so the first thing to do is to con- 
vince us that she is—and that has been 
pretty easy with our President’s help. She’s 
getting the devil bombed out of her, but she 
isn’t within a million miles of defeat. Never- 
theless, it’s a part of the propaganda, of 
course, to make us believe she is at the point 
of going under; and every time she sends an 
S O 8, Dorothy Thompson yanks her hair, 
Pegler sobs wildly in his column, the Presi- 
dent’s baritone gives us another batch of 
high-sounding phrases, alarms, and threats, 
a million other voices take up the cry and 
beat the tom-toms; and it doesn’t take much 
of that sort of thing to make us grab our 
guns and hike to some far shore to find an 
enemy. We love it. 

A nation of emotional kibitzers, we love 
to poke our holy crusading noses into brawls 
thousands of miles from us. And we don’t 
do it for any shoddy reasons. We do it to 
save something that is good and to murder 
some villain who is very bad. 

And England, who feels for us pitying con- 
Gescension when she does not need us, smiles 
up her sleeve and knows that her world-wide 
empire, looted from weaker peoples, will al- 
ways be safe as long as she can sell us any 
kind of bugaboo or crusade; and when it’s 
all over, if we send an idealist like Wilson to 
maneuver a just peace, she will take care of 
him. She knows what she has and how she 
got it and how to hang on to it—with our 
help. 

If the tables were turned, if we were 
fighting to hang on to what we have here, 
and were opposed by a powerful competitor, 
would England leap to our assistance? 
Could we sell her a fine Christmas-looking 
package of bugaboos and crusades? Could 
we convince her that if we lost the enemy 
would march right over and blow her off 
the map? Could we convince her that de- 
mocracy would perish if she did not jump 
in with her pounds and ships? 

Of course not. She would sit back in ber 
imperial armchair and smile, and beyond 
doubt she would hope deep in her heart 
that both we and our enemy would take an 
awful licking and be reduced to second-rate 
powers, for that would leave her the boss in 
both hemispheres—as she used to be. 


HITLER IS A FOOL 


But we’re not wise old England. We love 
to be sold hoaxes if they’re done up in gay 
parcels and labeled, “In God we trust.” 
We love to be scared out of our boots. 
Hitler in many ways is a fool. If he had 
said to England, “I want the United States 
to help you, so tell me what to say to help 
you get them in,” England would have said, 
“Tell them after you destroy England you're 

‘going over and mop them up.” But Eng- 
land didn’t have to tell him to say that. 
Being a frantic child and a paranoiac, he 
said it anyway—as a vain and silly boast, 
for he can’t even get across 20 miles of 
English Channel. But he said it, quite as 
England wanted him to, and from college 
presidents down to bootblacks we began to 
quake and let off fearful yells, and both 
England and our President made the most 
of them. The only person who has given 
Hitler’s silly boast the contempt it deserves 
is Lindbergh. 

As if it were not enough to offer to our 
incredulous amazement the feeble notion of 
Germany’s coming over here, we were handed 
a second monstrosity If England loses, it 
will have to surrender its navy, and then 
where'll we be? Right where we are—because 
only an Orson Welles fan, scared to death and 
scribbling his last will, could ever be dolt 


enough to imagine that the British Navy will 
ever be surrendered. The British Isles may 
be knocked to pieces with bombs; but in 
that case the Government of Great Britain 
will have made arrangements to flee to an- 
other part of the Empire. Just the same, it’s 
@ good ogre to scare us with. The President 
can say, “From Africa to South America is 
only the distance from Boston to Denver.” 
That’s all, you poor benighted jittery Ameri- 
cans. Just a little matter of 2,000 miles 
plus. Just a 5-minute hop for a German 
setting out before breakfast to lick the tar 
out of Brazil. 

But it works. We love to be scared and 
threatened; and when our President roars in 
that Hyde Park baritone that South America 
is only 2,000 miles from Africa, we implore 
him to take our last dollar and build another 
ship, and go to bed and shake all night. We 
enjoy having our nobler nature appealed to 
by that weak little handful of a nation called 
the British Empire. We're a_ resurrected 
knight of the Holy Grail who must lope over 
to Europe every 20 years to restore its vulgar 
and murderous feuds to sweetness and light. 

And right now, Hitler’s childish boasts, our 
President’s warmongering, and England’s in- 
comparably clever propaganda, have us beat- 
ing our breasts. It’s high time we saved de- 
mocracy again, and believe me, we'll do it; 
and after it’s all over, and we've got our silly 
meddling fingers burned again, we'll yell like 
the devil about our war debts and murmur 
tenderly toward the Finlands. We don’t 
mind a fine and holy crusade now and then, 
but we want to be paid for it. We'll outlaw 
the defaulting nations and figure up the in- 
terest and principal and at last come to the 
conclusion that our little expedition to make 
Europe smell fragrant cost us a frightful sum. 
We'll be fearfully mad about it—until Eng- 
land needs us again. 

And it serves us right. 





The Farm Vote Against the 
Administration in 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1941 





LETTER FROM HERMAN H. DAVIS, OF 
SPRINGFIELD, COLO. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a personal friend of mine from the 
wide-open spaces took his pen in hand 
one rainy day last week and wrote me a 
letter which explains why the farmers in 
Colorado voted against the administra- 
tion last November. The author is Her- 
man H. Davis, of Springfield, Colo. His 
analysis should prove interesting to 
many, and I therefore ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
Mr. Davis is a lifelong Democrat and sup- 
ported the administration last fall. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Yes, the farmer of the Middle West voted 
against the administration in the last elec- 
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tion. He didn’t do this because he thought 
the farm program was a bad thing and ruin- 
ing the country; he doesn’t believe that. His 
actions were not so much political as they 
were psychological. The mistakes of the hu- 
man race are largely the result of the human 
element in most of our problems. To most 
Congressmen the farm problem is largely a 
theoretical one. To the farmer it is a condi- 
tion—an everyday human condition. 
in the last 8 years we have had two periods 
of intense drought. During those periods 
the farm program was largely a relief pro- 
gram with the farmer participating in the 
program from economic necessity and re- 
ceiving payments that he couldn't afford to 
refuse. He now resents that help because 
in the beginning it had the appearance of 
relief as a social smirch on his independent 
status, There is no more proudful group in 
the United States than the farmer. That is 
what keeps him a farmer. Farmers are fund- 
amentally individualistic in their feelings, 
thinking, and efforts. He is a combination 
of capitalist, speculator, economist, gambler, 
and individualist. The farmer, like most of 
us, feels more than he thinks. These human 
elements were a big factor in the farmer vot- 
ing against the present administration in the 
last election. He has unconsciously developed 
an inferiority complex from hearing such as 
“Why should the farmer have a subsidy. If 
he is entitled to one why not the lawyer, 
the doctor? Why vote a billion dollars a 
year to the farmer?” He feels that he may 
have been bought by the beneficences of the 
present farm program and his mental and 
social reaction is one of defensive resentment. 
The farmer is not ready to eliminate the pres- 
ent farm program. Nor does he anticipate 
that any administration would dare to do 
anything but continue it. The farmer is 
quite an experimenter and he would like to 
tinker some more with the problem. 

Some have taken the attitude that the 
farmer should automatically be thankful and 
grateful toward the administration for the 
farm program. Some in the administrative 
branch of the program seem to feel that the 
benefits are all self-evident. The average 
farmer will not say much against the program, 
but in his heart he has a psychological re- 
sentment. He feels that his economic neces- 
sity. is justification for him to participate in 
the program in order to supplement his low 
income, without gratitude being part of the 
treatment. He takes the medicine but doesn’t 
like the taste any too well. The better his 
financial condition becomes the more he re- 
sents the idea that he should be beholden 
and grateful. He feels that he is only getting 
what he has had coming to him for a long 
time and doesn’t need to be grateful; that 
big business and the politicians have been 
dishing out mighty thin soup to him for years, 
so if he does a little grabbing now without 
being thankful for it it is all in the game. 

The farmer has expected that an automatic 
program would naturally grow out of all the 
attention that has been given him in the last 
8 years. He is conscious that the big weak- 
ness of the present program is necessity of 
appropriations by Congress each session. He 
wants a permanent program, one that will 
raise his farm income, give him stable 
prices, without visible taxation and the ne- 
cessity of Congress voting appropriations. He 
isn’t sure that the present program can be 
made pernranent. He feels that it is still a 
political football. He feels that as long as 
huge appropriations are necessary that there 
will be waste in administration. He is also 
suspicious of chiseling by his fellow farmers 
as long as the benefits are paid in cash. Even 
if there isn’t these weaknesses he feels that 
there is. Naturally all the farmers have not 
gotten the same benefits and results from the 
program. Some big farm operators have 
farmed the Government. The little fellow 
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hasn't been able to do it, so he doesn’t like 
it, for deep down in his heart he believes that 
he should have just as much benefit as the 
big operator. The big operator believes that 
he had better get it while the getting is good. 
If the purposes of the farm program are ever 
defeated and sidetracked, it will be selfish 
human element that will do it. 

Again, the farmer has a natural fear of 
scarcity. Crop control and restrictions ap- 
pear unnatural and artificial to him. A 
farmer fundamentally does not suscribe to 
@ program of crop control. Along with his 
natural fear of scarcity he has been told 
through so many mediums that he hasn't 
gotten a fair break in the American market. 
That crop restrictions have deprived him of 
part of his natural market—his home market. 
That imports are coming into the country 
and flooding the market. That he is being 
restricted on commodities that would raise 
his income. He doesn’t really know if it is 
so or not, but he feels that if those things 
are true that it is a pretty sorry situation, 
and that the program is but a temporary 
palliative measure to fool him for his vote, 
so he naturally feels that he doesn’t owe 
anybody anything that will try to pull that 
on him. How can the American farmer feel 
sure about the present farm program? His 
various farm organizations are not even 
agreed as to what the benefits are under the 
present system. They are not agreed as to 
what should be done in the future. The 
average farmer adopts the line of least re- 
sistance, due to lack of understanding, and 
says “he believes in the present farm program 
as far as it goes.” He also believes that it 
should be improved. That it should be al- 
lowed to make a natural growth. Ask him 
what he would suggest and he doesn’t know, 
but still feels that something should be done 
to improve it. He doesn’t understand the 
program except as it affects him now in terms 
of dollars and cents. Is it any wonder that 
he didn’t support the present administra- 
tion that fathered the present farm program, 
for even without the information, good or 
bad, that has been given wide circulation, 
the average farmer doesn’t understand the 
program. He doesn’t know what is going to 
happen, now, or in the future. 

The farm problem to the legislator is 
largely theoretical. 

The farm problem to the farmer is realistic, 
and reflected in his yearly income. 

The farm problem to some of the politicians 
is a matter of gratitude. 

To the farmer it is largely a matter of 
politics. 

To the agricultural economist it is a matter 
of scientific planning. 

To the farmer it is a fear of yearly scarcity 
and prices. It may be that it is a matter of 
education for both. It may be if the farmer 
were taught the fundamentals of farm eco- 
nomics in all its ramifications he will be 
better able to understand in time. 

It may be that our legislators and agricul- 
tural economists should have a better under- 
standing of the human element of the farmer. 
While it is admitted that the intent and aims 
of the program are good, it is possible that a 
little more education, a little more growth 
and adjustment on both sides, might do 
wonders for the future. 

Since the farmer did express himself in 
the last election as he did, we are wonder- 
ing if he is on a spot. For Congressmen are 
also human and such expressions naturally 
have their weight on the minds of our na- 
tional legislators, and we are wondering if it 
is possible that they may interpret it as a 
mandate from the farming population that 
we don’t need or want the present farm 
program continued. If that reaction is estab- 
lished, it is going to be harder and harder 
to gain support, and appropriations for agri- 
cultural measures will be harder to get in 
the future. 





The McNary Plan for Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1941 


ADDRESS BY OSCAR 8S. SMITH 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp part of an 
address delivered by Oscar S. Smith, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Clinton County (Ind.) Farmers’ Guild, 
on the subject of the McNary plan for 
agriculture as compared with the A. A. A. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The defense needs of America call for each 
of us to place the welfare of our country 
above our own personal, individual, and po- 
litical fortunes. They demand of us to march 
together, not as classes nor as partisans, but 
as patriots. National defense calls for the 
full cooperation of us all, whether in the 
armed forces, business, labor, or agriculture. 
Agriculture responded to its limit in the 
World War 25 years ago, and again stands 
ready to heed the call to carry on. 

For agriculture to again meet the chal- 
lenge its policies must be well outlined and 
given a free hand to go ahead. Farmers 
should not be asked by one branch of the 
Government to enter into full production, 
and then be asked by the A. A. A. to practice 
acreage control and crop reduction. Further 
acreage reduction will seriously hinder farm 
wartime production. Unless farmers produce, 
our Nation cannot be strong, and unless we 
are strong we will not be free. 

Every penny that represents national 
wealth is required for our defense needs. 
Consider the vast sums that have been spent 
by the A. A. A., and how well they could 
have been used to defend America by being 
applied to the building up of our military 
strength. If the A. A. A. had accomplished 
its original purposes of securing the farmer 
his rightful economic status and added to the 
national income, the expenditure might have 
been justified. Instead, the A. A. A. has 
added to the national debt and has accom- 
plished but little for the farmer. 

The A. A. A. has placed a ceiling over farm 
prices above which they cannot rise. The 
A. A. A. has failed to give parity to farm- 
ers, has not given him the American market, 
nor protected him from the world market. 
According to the Annual Report of the Treas- 
ury Department, 1939, page 367, and the 
daily Treasury statement of June 29, 1940, 
the A. A. A. had cost our Government 
$4,225,000,000. The pitiful part of it all is that 
the few extra dollars paid the farmer are now 


being recalled in hidden taxes. Administra- 
tion of the A. A. A. costs, according to 
Farmers’ Washington Service, about $50,- 


000,000 a year. Administration requires 2,100 
employees in Washington, 4,000 in the States, 
18,000 in the counties, 60,000 in the town- 
ships, and 5,000 miscellaneous employees with 
“letters of authorization” from the Secretary 
of Agriculture to “wet nurse” more than five 
and one-half million farmers growing crops 
under the A. A. A. 

Has the farmer been benefited by the 
A. A, A., and if he has not, then wha has bene- 
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fited? The Chicago Tribune reports on De- 
cember 30, 1940, that in 1938 a half dozen 
insurance companies received $1,602,000 in 
A. A. A. payments, with Metropolitan Life of 
New York topping the list with $346,773, and 
Equitable Life Assurance second with $305,491. 
Approximately a dozen such companies re- 
ceived comparable amounts, before even 
reaching the grass roots. The King ranch of 
Texas received the largest private payment 
of $85,000 and was followed by the Matador 
Cattle Co., of Denver, with $59,000. Just 
where does the family-size farm of less than 
200 acres come in? Farmers’ Washington 
Service states that in 1937, 80 percent of 
farmers participating in the A. A. A. received 
$106,000,000, and the remaining 20 percent 
received $209,000,000. This news agency re- 
ports that in 1937 administration was 
$44,000,000, or more than was received by 
1,800,000 farmers. It cost more to run the 
show than that received by one-half of the 
participating farmers. 

All this has been included in the $4,225,- 
000,000 in the report of the Treasury, and 
we can not help but wonder if it has not 
been at the expense of national defense. 
Witness the photographs emanating from 
our army training camps of boys learning 
rifle technique with a broomstick, of a tree 
limb labeled, “This is a howitzer,” and of 
a jaloppy labeled, “This is a tank.” Would 
this have been the case if the A. A. A. had 
left the farmers alone? We who shouldered 
a Springfield in the last war found our equip- 
ment waiting for us at the camps, with 
enough to spare, and we could furnish our 
Allies with an occasional ship or airplane. 

Forgetting the A. A. A. for a moment, what 
is the next obstacle confronting a prosperous, 
productive agriculture? It is the reciprocal 
trade folly so ably indicted November 1, 1939, 
by one of Indiana’s leading citizens, the be- 
loved, able, and distinguished Congressman 
Forest A. Harness. In the calendar year of 
1938, under the Reciprocal Trade Act the 
United States imported agricultural products 
worth $271,190,000 in direct competition with 
the 50 leading farm commodities of our own 
country. Corn from the Argentine right now 
is selling to American distilleries at 40 cents 
per bushel after paying an import duty of 
25 cents. The argument is that if they 
can’t sell they can’t buy. All true, but 
why should American agriculture and labor 
underwrite their purchases? As Mr. HARNEsS 
stated, “If American automobile and imple- 
ment manufacturers want trade, let them 
develop it, but not at the expense of the 
American farmer.” In the first 4 months 
of 1939, Canada, a producer of wheat, bought 
950,000 bushels of wheat in the United States, 
not because they needed it, but to receive 
our export subsidy. 


A Canadian importer could buy a bushel 
of our wheat and receive our export sub- 
sidy of 30 cents, resell it to us, and then buy 
it back receiving again our 30-cent subsidy, 
keeping up the vicious cycle as long as we 
had the wheat and money in the Federal 
Treasury. All this time the American farmer 
was tickled pink if he got 70 cents a bushel at 
his home elevator. Foreigners can poke fun 
at our canned beef, our grain, and our wool, 
but we resent it to the hilt if they question 
our generosity. We were content if only ex- 
tension workers and farm editors would 
say, “Plow corn, boys, good times are just 
around the corner.” Now, in face of our im- 
port business the A. A. A. is asking us to take 
40,000,000 acres out of production at a time 
when our national-defense needs all our pro- 
duction and threatening each farmer a heavy 
fine if he overproduces. Drought conditions 
of last summer in Indiana and Ohio seriously 
depleted farm inventories, just to the extent 
that the farmers in these States will have to 
increase their acreage despite the A. A. A. if 
they swing into wartime production, and 
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bring their inventories back to normal. Be 
it said to their credit that sur- 
veys show that they will stand with America. 

That raises the question, If farmers go into 
wartime production, will they be penalized 
for their patriotism? The answer to that 
question has been given by one of the truest 
friends the farmer has ever had in Wash- 
ington, the sane, safe, conservative humani- 
tarian, the distinguished Senator CHar.Es L. 
McNary, of Oregon. For years he has pro- 
posed the two-price system for agriculture 
which would give the American market to 
the American farmer at an American price. 
It would guarantee parity prices on what is 
domestically consumed and permit the sur- 
plus to be dumped on the world markets, in- 
stead of our entire output. It would support 
national defense by not taking one cent from 
the Federal Treasury. It would only require 
1,000 employees to administer, who would be 
paid out of the proceeds of surplus market- 
ing, which would be negligible compared with 
the $50,000,000 annual pay roll now deducted 
from so-called parity payments of the A. A. A. 
It would enable the American farmer to with- 
stand the economic backwash at the close 
of the present European war. When this 
war closes and the Federal Treasury is com- 
pletely depleted from aiding the Allies, and, 
further still, if we should become involved, 
then we ask, Where will parity subsidies come 
from? 


The United States is 95 percent self-suffi- 
cient and should not be required to engage 
in the dole of parity and export subsidies. 
The McNary plan for agriculture will correct 
these evils; it would accomplish for agricul- 
ture what the Wages and Hours Act did for 
labor; what the Guffey Act did for the coal 
producers; what the Patman-Robinson Act 
did for the chain stores; what the Fair Trades 
and Practices Act did for business; what the 
Stockyards Act did for livestock commission 
men, etc. The McNary plan was twice passed 
by Congress only to be vetoed, and in the 
last session failed in the Senate by only a 
few votes, but today its objectionable fea- 
tures have been corrected, and bids fair at 
last to be enacted. It is imperative that it 
should be, before marketing quotas are en- 
forced. 

The McNary plan is nonpartisan. In the 
last Congress it was sponsored in the Senate 
by prominent Democrats such as Messrs. 
Wheeler, McCarran, Bone, Donahey, and 
Burke, and Republicans such as Messrs. Cap- 
per, Nye, Gurney, Holman, and Frazier. 
House Democratic sponsors were Messrs. 
Massingale, O’Connor, Pierce, and Sweeney 
alined with the Republican sponsors, Messrs. 
Landis, Lemke, Stefan, and Mundt. 





Promotion of National Defense 
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OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13,1941 


TWO LETTERS FROM LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
two letters which I have received from 
labor organizations, in which there is a 
discussion of the pending lend-lease bill. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Locat 474, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 10, 1941, 
Senator Burton K. WHEELER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The executive committee of the 
above-named organization passed a resolu- 
tion commending you on your stand in re- 
gard the lend-lease bill. We feel as you do 
that to give summary authority to the Presi- 
dent is contrary to our form of government. 

Further, it is bound to involve us in the 
European war, and we feel that the great ma- 
jority of the Americans desire nothing so 
much as peace. 

We urge you to keep up the good fight to 
keep America out of the war. 

Yours very truly, 
President, 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Detroit, Mich., February 4, 1941. 

HONORABLE Sir: The executive board of 
Dodge Local No. 8, U. A. W., C. I. O., rep- 
resenting over 21,000 members, and as citizens 
of this great Nation, do hereby appeal to you 
to exert every effort in defeating the lend- 
lease bill, H. R. 1776, S. 275. 

We oppose the bill because of the following 
reasons: The bill, if passed, would be an act 
of abdication by the Members of the Senate 
and Congress, and the surrender of their 
constitutional prerogatives to the Chief 
Executive. At present we are at peace, but 
even in wartime such a setting aside of our 
traditional constitutional form of govern- 
ment has never been proposed, let alone ap- 
proved by the elected representatives of the 
American people. Never in the past history 
of this country has it been suggested that 
national defense requires the substitution of 
dictatorship or government by decree for 
representative democracy. To surrender de- 
mocracy for a limited time, even one day, is 
to give dictatorship the opportunity to per- 
petuate itself. 

We also know that conduct of the foreign 
policy of the United States is vested in the 
President and the Department of State, but 
the founding fathers imposed upon this ex- 
ecutive power two important checks: Treaties 
with foreign governments require the ratifi- 
cation of the Senate; and Congress alone was 
given the power to declare war. This bill, if 
passed, sets aside the two safeguards men- 
tioned and would give the President the 
power to enter into agreements with foreign 
powers, even wider in scope than treaties, 
without seeking the advice and consent of 
the Senate as provided by the Constitution. 
It would also authorize the President to en- 
gage the armed forces of the United States in 
undeclared wars at his own discretion, with- 
out permitting Congress to pass upon this 
most vital of all issues. 

We waged a war in 1917 and 1918, but that 
war was only declared after full congres- 
sional debate and with the sanction of the 
people’s representatives, and throughout the 
war we maintained the constitutional form of 
government, and at the conclusion the au- 
thority of Congress was intact, with the 
American people free to govern themselves 
through the American institutions. 

To vest the power in one man is an act 
which is repugnant to our members and 
American citizens. The abrogation of con- 
stitutional government, proposed in H. R. 
1776, cannot serve the defense of democracy, 
but can only spell its destruction. 

We kindly request that our plea be entered 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and that serious 
consideration be given. 

Sincerely yours, 
EXECUTIVE Boarp, 
JOHN A. ZAREMBA, 
Recording Secretary. 
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Financial Aid to Latin America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, February 13, 1941 





ADDRESS BY EUGENE P. THOMAS 





Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD a very important address 
by Eugene P. Thomas, president of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, discuss- 
ing the question of financial aid to Latin 
America. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This conference meets at a time unique in 
its experience. It represents, in sharp con- 
trast to the stifling atmosphere of the totali- 
tarian system, the untrammelled process by 
which a democracy enlists the free expression 
of individual opinion in the constant search 
for firmer strata on which to build a better 
future. 

I value greatly, therefore, the opportunity 
given to me of meeting the delegate to this 
important annual event and of learning their 
views at time so critical for foreign traders. 
Events have moved rapidly in the United 
States toward a wartime economy and the 
mobilization of our Nation’s entire resources 
and efforts to the carrying out of national 
and hemispheric defense plans, and for im- 
mediate and substantial aid to Britain and 
her Allies, in the heroic stand they have taken 
against their powerful enemies. 


Our export trade in the past year was the 
highest since the peak year, 1929, amounting 
to slightly over $4,000,000,000, and leaving the 
United States with an export balance of 
nearly $1,400,000,000—the largest since 1921. 
Our 1940 exports were 27 percent higher than 
in 1939 and our imports 13 percent higher. 
The net result is that our loss of Nazi-con- 
trolled European markets in this period was 
compensated in value by our gains in trade 
with British countries and with Latin Amer- 
ica, both of an exceptional wartime character. 
Although these figures are satisfactory from 
point of view of total value, the character of 
this trade leaves much to be desired in re- 
spect to our agricultural exports and the 
diminution of normal exports of manufac- 
tured goods to belligerent countries. The 
agricultural exports for the final months of 
1940 were at the lowest ebb in 70 years. 


We are virtually in a state of war, insofar 
as our foreign trade is concerned, subject as 
it is to the urgent needs of military and eco- 
nomic defense, and to day-to-day restrictions 
on exports of products of a strategic or criti- 
cal nature. At no time in our past history 
have we experienced as a Nation a situation 
in which it is so difficult to forecast the future. 

Uppermost in all our minds is the anxiety 
to discover what kind of a world will emerge 
from this war, which has so sharply divided 
the world into two opposing camps, with 
philosophies of eacl. so wide apart as to 
appear at this stage wholly irreconcilable. 
In this atmosphere of contending doctrines 
and policies, it is incumbent upon us to seek 
to clarify the realities of the international 
situation as it concerns our economic security 
and our relations with other countries during 
and after the war. 
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American foreign traders are seeking to have 
a practical understanding of all the interests 
at stake in our plans for national and hemi- 
spheric defense. The fact should be recog- 
nized that the interest of the individual, in 
trade and commerce, is secondary in impor- 
tance to the vital interests involved in Amer- 
ica's relations with other governments. 

This subordination of individual or sec- 
tional interests to those of the Nation is 
incumbent also on those who control legisla- 
tion affecting our foreign commercial policy. 
Our leadership as a nation in hemispheric- 
defense measures is concerned not only with 
military plans that embrace the 21 American 
republics and Canada but, as a corollary, 
aims at uniting all these countries in prepa- 
rations for economic defense. The solution 
of inter-American trade problems in particu- 
lar, if this trade is to serve wartime plans of 
economic defense, must not be impeded by 
isolationist interests in the United States who 
demand a virtual monopoly of our domestic 
market. On the other hand, we expect that 
the principles adopted by the Latin-American 
signatories to the Habana Pact, relating to the 
liberalization of trade policies and abandon- 
ment of discriminatory bilateral agreements 
with United States competitors, will be loy- 
ally carried out. To assist the other Amer- 
icas in freeing themselves from these com- 
pensation agreements and correlative ex- 
change difficulties, we have made available 
the financial support of the Export-Import 
Bank and the United States Treasury. 

It should again be emphasized, however, 
that financial aid to Latin-American coun- 
tries is predicated on the assumption that 
the United States will do everything in its 
power to implement the purposes in view by 
removing «ny unreasonable obstacle to in- 
creased purchases from them of commodities 
that are necessary to our defense plans and 
manufacturing processes, and to the mainte- 
nance of our standards of living. Financial 
aid alone would prove only a temporary palli- 
ative, with subsequent embarrassment to the 
recipients, if not supplemented by a com- 
prehensive constructive program which would 
provide the means, through an increase of 
their exports, for liquidating these obliga- 
tions. Much can be done in this direction, 
it is generally conceded, provided the United 
States Congress is freed from the influence 
of pressure groups and consistently adheres 
to the spirit of our reciprocal trade-agree- 
ment policy of relating our imports more 
commensurately to our export needs. 

You are aware, of course, of the causes that 
have combined to press so severely on the 
Latin-American economy at this time, and 
the background to the present distress that 
has overtaken those nations which made it 
so imperative to meet in conference with the 
United States at Habana and Panama. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the gravity 
of the situation in Latin America dawned but 
lately upon the American public and many 
of its leaders. For a time the prevailing 
thought among those unfamiliar with the 
economics of international trade, or with 
world economics prior to or during the first 
World War, was the opportunity given the 
United States of annexing markets no longer 
accessible to European nations. No consid- 
eration whatever was given by superficial ob- 
servers to the current pressing need of the 
other Americas for compensatory outlets for 
large surpluses formerly taken by continental 
Europe so necessary to the maintenance of 
their normal imports from the United States. 

Indeed, as a Nation, we have been too slow 
to recognize the obligations of the United 
States since our transition from a debtor to 
a creditor status. The opposition in the Con- 
gress to the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was a surprising revelation of 
the inability of some of our legislators to 
comprehend the significance of this change 
in our economic relations with the rest of 
the world. 


Altogether illusory is the belief in some 
quarters that Latin America is a veritable 
El Dorado, which only requires the magic 
touch of a modern Aladdin to convert it 
overnight into a realm of untold wealth. The 
urge to maintain the present increase of our 
exports to these countries is subordinate to 
that of strengthening hemispheric economy 
to the mutual advantage of the pan-American 
group. Our success in the past two decades, 
in gaining a larger share of Latin American 
trade, was due not to the fortuitous circum- 
stances of the previous war, but rather to 
our lavish loans and to the enterprise of 
American industrialists. Our retention of 
any share of the Latin-American trade which 
formerly went to Europe, depends on the 
measure of our success in making our hemis- 
pheric economic defense plans instrumental 
in relieving the wartime necessities of our 
neighboring republics and of rendering them 
less vulnerable to postwar pressure of the 
kind formerly applied by Germany, involv- 
ing compensation or blocked-currency opera- 
tions. 

The situation at the outbreak of this war 
was one in which Latin-American countries 
were gradually cut off from sources of vital 
supplies. Although the United States was 
able to replace continental Europe as a source 
of essential supplies, more difficult was the 
problem of aiding Latin America to dispose 
of surpluses which formerly were taken by 
Europe. The situation was complicated by 
the serious effects of the war upon our own 
trade with countries in the war zones, par- 
ticularly in commodities similar to those 
which Europe had been importing from Latin 
America and from us. 

In the first year of the war the United 
States made available to Latin-America sup- 
plies of leather, flour, potatoes, barley, hops, 
rubber manufactures, textile fibers and manu- 
factures, metals and manufactures, machin- 
ery and vehicles, chemicals, and dyes, no 
longer obtainable from continental Europe, 
Our exports of these to Latin America showed 
increases over the previous year ranging from 
26 percent for animal and vegetable products, 
to 131 percent for machinery and vehicles. 

These increased exports were possible be- 
cause we had bought from Latin America to 
the extent of approximately $150,000,000 more 
than in-the pre-war 12 months. Latin Amer- 
ica, however, must find outlets for surpluses 
amounting to more than $500,000,000—the 
average annual exports to continental Eu- 
rope—or about 30 percent of the normal total 
annual exports of the 20 republics. The 
amelioration of these conditions constitutes 
a wartime financial problem the solution of 
which calls for leadership by the United 
States and constructive cooperation between 
the nations of the pan-American group. 

Of total imports in 1938, a pre-war year, 
Latin American leading sources of supplies 
were as follows: From the United States, 34.6 
percent; Germany, 16.5 percent; United 
Kingdom, 11.8 percent; France, 3.4 percent; 
Italy, 3.0 percent; Japan, 2.7 percent. 

In the pre-war year of 1938, continental 
Europe and the United Kingdom took 54 
percent of Latin-American exports and sup- 
plied 43.5 percent of their imports, while the 
United States took 30.5 percent of their ex- 
ports. It is apparent, therefore, that Latin 
American countries must continue to look to 
their European and British markets, which 
are indispensable. 

The problem of buying more from Latin 
America is strikingly illustrated by our trade 
with Argentina in the first year of the war. 
Our sales to that country increased by 80 
percent, but our purchases increased only by 
46.2 percent, leaving an export balance in our 
favor of $38,000,000. 

In this connection I may state that a recent 
bulletin issued by the National Foreign Trade 
Council indicated very clearly how our total 
trade with Argentina might be greatly in- 
creased by liberalization of our tariff policy 
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in respect to two of Argentina’s leading export 
commodities—fresh meats and flaxseed. 

The problem of world-wide expansion 
being one of raising the standards of living 
in all countries, the outcry of American cat- 
tlemen against supplementing domestic sup- 
plies with imports of even a small fraction of 
the total United States production of meat, 
ignores the fact that a large proportion of the 
American population has to economize in the 
consumption of fresh meats, owing to the 
high prices of domestic production. This in 
face of the fact that high prices are indica- 
tive of insufficient supplies as well as high 
costs of production and distribution. 

A study of this problem will convince any 
reasonable mind that no injury would be 
inflicted on American cattlemen, or on 
American farmers who do not satisfy domes- 
tic requirements of flaxseed, by the ratifica- 
tion of the Sanitary Convention with Ar- 
gentina, the fixing of a small quota for im- 
ports of fresh meat from the Argentine, and 
reducing the tariff on imports of flaxseed 
from the present rate of 65 cents per bushel 
to 35 cents. 

This would increase Argentina’s dollar-ex- 
change availables by about $50,000,000 and 
would permit of increased purchases from 
the United States. I wish to emphasize, how- 
ever, that I am not advocating bilateral bal- 
ancing of trade. I am interested in the im- 
provement of hemisphere economies as a 
whole and cite Argentina-United States trade 
as an illustration of how this improvement 
may be effected with mutual advantage both 
to the United States and Argentina. 

The $60,000,000 credit granted Argentina 
by the Export-Import Bank and the $50,- 
000,000 loan by the United States Treasury 
for the purpose of stabilizing the peso, to- 
gether with import facilities which should be 
arranged concerning certain specific products 
would make it possible for Argentina to effect 
amore balanced economy. Obviously, Argen- 
tina must sell more to the United States and 
to other free currency countries in order to 
obtain sufficient exchange even for essential 
imports and debt services. 


The solution of Latin America’s problems, 
it should be stressed, involves aid not only in 
the form of loans and credits to individual 
countries, but participation by United States 
capital and technical skill in the develop- 
ment of their industries and consequent ex- 
pansion of their trade with their neighbors, 
The recent trade agreement between Argen- 
tina and Brazil is an indication of what may 
be accomplished throughout Latin America 
by greater industrialization and the develop- 
ment of intra-Latin American complemen- 
tary trade. 

Significant of pending changes in intra- 
Latin American trade are the discussions at 
the regional conference of the River Plate at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, where proposals have 
been made for the establishment of closer 
relations between the five countries repre- 
sented there. A draft convention approved 
by the committee is likely to be adopted sus- 
pending the operations of the most-favored- 
nation clause, by which Argentina, Brazil, 
and Uruguay would be free to grant exclusive 
tariff concessions to Bolivia and Paraguay, 
not generalized to any third country. This 
convention, if adopted, will remain in force 
for 10 years and be retroactive. The proposal 
also was made to set up a regional customs 
union, but differences of opinion regarding 
‘how this is to be accomplished prevented 
for the time any decision. It was resolved, 
however, to continue the study of this ques- 
tion. Argentina feels that such a regional 
customs union would tend to maintain politi- 
cal peace in that region, and that a great 
consuming market can be achieved by come 
bining the markets of the countries repre- 
sented at the conference. It was further rece 
ommended that study also be given to the 
possibility of making agreements with other 
bordering countries, 
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There are numerous articles or products 
which the United States imports in normal 
times from other continents and which Latin 
America could supply. It has followed in 
the past that our imports increase in response 
to our increased industrial activity. The pres- 
ent, therefore, should be a favorable time in 
which to draw upon Latin-American countries 
for many of our needs which formerly were 
supplied by other world areas. 

Products purchased from Europe in normal 
times, and which can be obtained almost 
entirely from Latin America, include hides 
and skins, sausage casings, sisal, wool, vanilla 
beans, wines, mahogany, manganese, plat- 
inum, and zinc. Other items obtained from 
Asia and Africa include cacao, cashew nuts, 
long-staple cotton, kapok, retene (a chemi- 
cal), palm and coconut oils, tin, tungsten, 
and industrial diamonds. What is required 
is an expanded production of a number of 
Latin-American natural resources. If we 
bought these in increasing volume, in addi- 
tion to strategic and critical materials, our 
imports from Latin America would supply 
these countries with needed exchange for 
maintaining the present increased purchase 
of United States manufactures. We can also 
assist in developing sources of supplies for 
certain manufactures which normally are de- 
pendent on non-American countries. 

Large surpluses of wheat, cotton, corn, and 
vegetable products we cannot absorb, except 
in times of drought and shortage, as they 
compete with our own uses. This is 
where pan-American cooperation comes in 
for the making of plans for orderly marketing 
of all surpluses. By increasing the buying 
power of Latin-American consumers, a grad- 
ual solution of this problem is feasible. It is 
to cur interest to promote greater industrial- 
ization in Latin-American countries and to 
increase trade between them. 

Specific aid has been given by the United 
States to the Latin-American coffee-produc- 
ing countries, by joining with them in the 
Pan American Coffee Agreement to the extent 
of fixing quotas for United States imports 
from each of the producing countries, and in 
creating the means whereby the price to be 
paid by United States consumers may be in- 
creased to the exclusive benefit of the pro- 
ducer. In return, the United States asks for 
no reciprocal benefit. Brazil and the other 
coffee-producing countries cannot but con- 
trast this neighborly attitude with their ex- 
periences with totalitarian compensation 
agreements that placed their economic free- 
dom in jeopardy. 

Brazil was slow to recognize the harm 
wrought to her coffee industry by the use 
made of German re-exports of Brazilian cof- 
fee, in obtaining the cash needed for Nazi 
war preparations. While her perennial sur- 
plus supplies will require to be disposed of 
in European markets after the war, as form- 
erly, on the best terms obtainable, the aid 
of the United States and the operations of 
the coffee cartel should enable Brazil and the 
other coffee countries to take a firmer stand 
in the future against unfair bilateral com- 
pensation or barter agreements. 

There will be increasing opportunities for 
private investment in Brazil, in new or ex- 
panding industrial developments, and for 
technical and managerial assistance. Liberal 
laws and guaranteed security for the investor 
against invasion of the rights of private prop- 
erty, would encourage United States private 
investors to participate in enterprises needed” 
to raise the standard of living in Latin Amer- 
ica and to contribute to United States needs 
for strategic and critical materials. 

Like our southern neighbors, we have suf- 
fered by the effects of this war upon our ex- 
ports of crude and manufactured foodstuffs, 
which dropped from $35,000,000 in 1938, to 
$19,000,000 in 1940, nearly 50 percent. Most 
serious also are the reductions in our ex- 
ports of cotton of $30,000,000, of tobacco 
$33,000,000, wheat, apples, and other fruits, 
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fresh and canned. It is not only the tempo- 
rary wartime loss of this trade. that is so 
serious, but the wartime shift of this trade 
to other countries that will make future re- 
covery so difficult for our cotton and tobacco 
growers. 

The American farmer and exporters of such 
products have suffered severely through ex- 
clusion from continental European and cur- 
tailment of British Empire markets. These 
industries will continue to be dependent on 
government loans and purchases, notwith- 
standing the increasing domestic consump- 
tion. It seems most likely that intensified 
agricultural production in Europe and the 
British Empire will complicate greatly our 
problem of post-war readjustment to new 
conditions. 

The reconstruction of Europe and Great 
Britain—solely to repair the physical ravages 
of the war—will require expenditures as astro- 
nomical as those now employed in the prose- 
cution of the war. A long period will be re- 
quired to adjust our outlook to post-war con- 
ditions arising out of the changing trends of 
wartime trade. 

Latin-American countries have been visited 
recently by several important trade missions, 
including British and Japanese. The British 
mission particularly is of interest, as present 
agreements made with the other Americas, 
some of which may be of an emergency char- 
acter, may have permanent results preju- 
dicial to our own trade interests, which would 
be illogical in the light of our pending finan- 
cial aid to Great Britain. Little information 
is at present available as to the outcome of 
the efforts of the British mission, which has 
not completed its itinerary. 

It is interesting at this stage to recatl 
briefly what took place prior to the present 
war in respect to British bilateral agreements. 

Following the reorganization of trade rela- 
tions within the British Empire, initiated at 
the Ottawa conference in 1932, Great Britain 
concluded a number of special trade agree- 
ments with foreign countries between 1933 
and 1936, including the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the three Baltic States, Poland, the 
Soviet Union, and Argentina. Great Britain 
was in a strong bargaining position at that 
time, due to the transition from a free-trade 
to a tariff-protection policy. Moreover, in 
1982 the United Kingdom imported from the 
Scandinavian and Baltic countries, Finland, 
Soviet Russia, and Argentina goods to the 
value of $750,000,000, approximately, as against 
British exports and reexports to those markets 
aggregating $245,000,000. A feature of these 
transactions was the purchase agreements, 
appended to the main agreements, made with 
British trade organizations. 

The Anglo-Argentine agreement of 1933, 
modified at intervals in subsequent years, 
stipulated that imports of chilled Argentine 
frozen beef, mutton, and lamb would not fall 
below the levels required under the Ottawa 
agreements without similar sacrifices by the 
British dominions. In return the Argentine 
Government agreed to apply the whole of the 
sterling proceeds of Argentine exports to 
Great Britain to meet the annual require- 
ments of the United Kingdom for trade and 
interest payments, and the remainder to be 
applicable to meeting the other public ex- 
ternal-debt obligations. Argentine exchange 
control was operated so that United Kingdom 
exports to Argentina received a considerably 
more favorable rate of exchange than was 
accorded to the United States. 

The claim is made that bilateral or barter 
agreements are a means of expanding export 
trade, but analysis of the transactions indi- 
cate that concessions obtained by this means 
tend to divert and intensify competition, as 
in the case of quotas. This was illustrated 
in the case of British coal exports—the in- 
crease in respect to agreement countries being 
offset by declines in other markets. The re- 
sult of the British bilateral agreements in 
general was an increase in British exports to 
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be directed to the building up of sound enter- 
prises, noncompetitive with American invest- 
ments, and with amortization over a reason- 
able period. 

The all-out aid we are giving to Britain 
has strengthened natural ties through the 
common interest we and the Allies have in 
the defeat of the Axis forces which seek to 
subjugate the world to their totalitarian 
political and economic aims. These common 
interests that unite us so fundamentally to 
the war aims of British countries must con- 
tinue to bind us in the difficult years fol- 
lowing the war, in restoring world commerce 
on orderly, economic lines. Our lend-lease 
policy, of making our aid to Britain imme- 
diate and effective, involves financial and 
commercial relations of a kind so interlaced 
as to call for closest cooperation between the 
United States and British countries for years 
to come. 

Great Britain and the Dominions have a 
current need for maintaining export trade, 
essential to carrying on the war. This need 
will become more insistent after the war. In 
the case of Great Britain, this need for in- 
creased expert trade, including Latin Amer- 
ica, will be necessary owing to the war inroads 
on her investments abroad. On our part, 
common foresight demands that we preserve 
so far as possible all the channels for this 
return to normal export commerce, in post- 
war years, when the keenest competition will 
ensue, owing to the greatly increased number 
and output of exporting industries in all 
countries. To further these ends Great 
Britain has adopted an export-group policy, 
which will give the individual exporter the 
support of a highly expert organization. By 
this method many firms in one line combine 
to undertake export operations that would 
be beyond the capacity and resources of an 
individual concern. Similar closer integra- 
tion of our own export resources should be 
studied, utilizing the facilities of the Export 
Trade Act. 

There are some who would postpone con- 
sideration of our post-war trade policies 
until a military decision is reached. This 
is not the British way of concentrating on 
every method to win the war. Everything 
possible is being done at present by Great 
Britain, not only by intensive national 
drives for wartime exports, but by the crea- 
tion of highly organized governmental bodies 
which are preparing assiduously to meet the 
demands of post-war international trade. 

The great failure, after the previous war, 
to restore successfully the shattered struc- 
ture of international trade relations, was due 
to the inability of governments to unite in 
planning to restore sound economic founda- 
tions of world commerce. World confer- 
ences and the League of Nations alike were 
dominated by political rather than by eco- 
nomic considerations. While the United 
States and Great Britain poured out their 
funds for the reconstruction of hard-pressed 
countries, including Germany, Italy, and 
Latin America, there was no corresponding 
recognition of the interdependence of na- 
tions economically; no international accord 
sufficiently. powerful to stem the tide of 
nationalistic policies that ended in the cone 
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fusion and disaster of the great depression, 
when the Nazi regime seized the oppor- 
tunity to regiment the German Nation in 
preparation for war. 

It will be incumbent on our Government 
and business leaders, even before the out- 
come of the war is fully assured, to devise 
plans for a post-war economic world order 
in which, through international accord and 
cooperation, world commerce would be es- 
tablished on orthodox reciprocal lines which 
would insure the economic security and 
prosperity of all nations. 

The United States alone cannot, by uni- 
lateral policies aiming at its own security 
and progress, bring a stricken and confused 
world of nations to a sense of its responsi- 
bility concerning the nature of the new 
world commercial order. A combination of 
the most powerful economic forces in the 
world, led by the United States and Great 
Britain, will be necessary after the war to 
restore order and to reopen the normal 
channels for the interchange of goods and 
services. 

In these circumstances we will naturally 
confer with the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, as our allies, in determining what 
course should be pursued when the time 
for rehabilitation and readjustment arrives. 
Unless an agreement or understanding is 
reached between the leading trading nations, 
including all others which will unite with 
them in the prevention of a disorderly 
scramble for markets by injurious competi- 
tive methods, we shall have a recurrence of 
extreme economic nationalism and policies 
of self-sufficiency, more harmful than those 
from which the commercial world suffered 
in the years following the first great war. 

Before this war broke out we had succeed- 
ed, in remarkable degree, in arriving at an 
understanding with Great Britain and Can- 
ada in respect to the policy best adapted to 
the need for the freeing of international 
trade from excessive nationalistic barriers. 
Our reciprocal trade agreements with these 
countries were paving the way to break down 
the opposition to our foreign commercial 
policy that remained in other parts of the 
Empire. Our success in this direction lay in 
our departure from the provocative practice 
of unilateral tariff making and a frank recog- 
nition by the United States Congress that 
satisfactory commercial relations with other 
countries necessitated bilateral negotiations 
and the adoption of the unconditional most- 
favored-nation principle, whereby concessions 
were generalized in respect to all countries 
with whom we had most-favored-nation re- 
lations. No workable substitute for this 
policy has yet been presented. 

With an accord between the most powerful 
economic forces in the world, and the support 
of Latin America and other free nations, it 
should be possible, when the war ends, to 
establish the economic bases of peace on 
broad and cooperative lines, with an assur- 
ance of commercial fair dealing between all 
nations. The peoples of the Axis nations, no 
less than the peoples of other countries, have 
everything to gain by the acceptance of a 
new world order such as pan America and the 
British nations can underwrite from their 
dominant position in resources, trade, ship- 
ping, and finance. 

The huge investments in Latin America by 
both the United States and Great Britain 
also conduce to an Anglo-American under- 
standing in respect to future trade in Latin 
America on a basis of fair and generous com- 
petitive trading. A general understanding of 
the commercial policies to be pursued after 
the war, and cooperation in assisting where 
practicable the Latin American countries 
against aggressive designs against their eco- 
nomic independence, would have a profound 
influence at this time upon international 
thought. 

Our primary concern at the present time 
being the military defense of the Western 
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Hemisphere, we can make this more effective 
by assisting Latin American countries in this 
crisis to maintain a sound economy. The 
strengthening of the financial and commer- 
cial ties between the 21 Americas is no longer 
a subject for mere academic discussion and 
speculation. It is the warp and woof of 
their business:relations and of their hemi- 
spheric defense plans. Their essential unity 
of aims has been expressed in no uncertain 
terms at the Habana Conference and in later 
pronouncements by responsible statesmen. 
The spirit of interdependence and mutual 
reliance that pervaded this Western Hemi- 
sphere under Washington and Bolivar, in the 
freeing of these western continents from 
European domination, and which is reflected 
in the Mon-oe Doctrine, is strikingly revealed 
today in pan-American solidarity. We stand 
on guard, not only against the menace to 
our shores, but against any combination of 
power that would seek to make this hemi- 
sphere subservient to a totalitarian new 
world order of regimented and discrimina- 
tory international trading. 

We have much to accomplish before the 
war ends. When the final decision is 
reached and the battle flags are furled, it 
is to the United States the world will look 
for leadership in financing and servicing the 
needs of stricken Europe. In preparation 
for this period of reconstruction, nothing 
more helpful and constructive can be done 
at this time than to bring to our side in 
closest consultation and cooperation the 
Latin American republics, whose stake in 
European markets is so vital to their future 
prosperity and to their sound economic rela- 
tions with the United States. 

Our present financial aid to Latin Amer- 
ica is to be regarded, therefore, as a sound 
investment towards establishing a new world 
order which will guarantee freedom of busi- 
ness enterprise and open up a wider vista 
to all countries of unimpeded and expand- 
ing prosperity. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, February 13, 1941 





STATEMENT BY RALPH E. FLANDERS 


Mr. AIKEN. Myr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REeEcorD a statement by Ralph E. Flan- 
ders, of Vermont. Mr. Flanders is a vice 
president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and is at present 
president of the New England council. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Hon. GEorGE AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

A last opportunity for the honest and effec- 
tive exercise of our great national power will 
be lost if our intervention is to be made 
under the terms of the lease-lend bill, as it 
now stands. Remembering the many times 
England has sought her own narrow advan- 
tages in her relations with us, and seeing 
clearly that this present war is far more the 
result of her own folly than was the last one, 
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we must insist that in purchasing supplies 
here she first exhaust her resources in ex- 
change, American investments, gold supply. 
and gold production. She must furthermore 
make public a satisfactory statement of her 
peace aims. With these things done we 
should then abandon hypocrisy, repeal the 
Neutrality Act, and accept the status of non- 
belligerents. Our next step should be to vote 
England a credit of not less than $4,000,600,- 
000 for the purchase of war supplies, with 
more later, if needed. This credit is to be 
a free gift of the American people. Only thus 
can we define and support the real common 
interests of the two nations, while giving 
practical effect to our sympathy and admira- 
tion for the incredibly heroic population of 
the British Isles. These great objectives are 
discarded in the pending bill. Amend it and 
preserve them and us. 
RALPH E. FLANDERS. 





H. R. 1776 as Amended in the House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


. OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1941 





Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is the avowed purpose of H. R. 1776, to 
promote the defense of the United States 
by aiding Great Britain and any other 
countries whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States. 

With this objective there can be little 
criticism, but as to the method of obtain- 
ing it, there is the greatest divergence 
of opinion. 

Proponents of this measure contend 
that H. R. 1776 is the only way to render 
effective aid to Great Britain; that it is 
necessary vast powers be placed in the 
hands of the President, so that produc- 
tion can be speeded up and sufficient aid 
be given to the so-called democracies, 
which will prevent the spread of totali- 
tarian and dictator forms of government, 
and our own involvement in war to pre- 
serve our own freedom. 

On the other hand, opponents of this 
bill believe that if H. R. 1776 becomes a 
law, we will surrender our democratic 
way of life and set up a dictator in this 
country now, to prevent a possible threat 
by dictators abroad to our democratic 
institutions. 

Not only do they believe its passage will 
result in loss of our democracy, but it will 
materially increase our. chances of be- 
coming involved in war. 

Let it be clearly understood, it does not 
mean that those who oppose this bill are 
not in favor of its objective without de- 
lay. They believe this objective can be 
accomplished without placing in the 
hands of one man vast powers that would 
make him a dictator; that we can do this 
and still retain our democratic way of life, 
and that Congress need not abdicate, but 
can still retain its constitutional func- 
tions, control of the purse and the sword, 
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and remain one of the equal and coordi- 
nate branches of the Government. 

It will be my purpose to briefly discuss 
these various issues and the powers 
granted under H. R. 1776 as originally 
presented to the House, and then to ana- 
lyze the amendments that were therein 
oear and to determine their effect on 

bill. 


PRESIDENTS POWERS UNLIMITED 


In the first place, H. R. 1776 gives to 
‘the President unlimited, unprecedented 
powers without any limitation of law for 
him, whenever he deems it necessary, to 
literally take any of our vast resources he 
determines are defense articles and give 
them to any other country on conditions 
that he determines satisfactory to him- 
self. 

He could sell or give away our entire 
Navy, every single article that belongs to 
our Army, all our planes, all our arms, and 
even our military secrets, and if any pro- 
ceeds were returned for them, turn 
around and use these same proceeds 
again for the same purpose without the 
necessity of asking Congress for addi- 
tional appropriaiions, except for addi- 
tional future expenditures. : 

If this does not give the President dic- 
tatorial powers, then I cannot imagine 
what it does give him. 

Even the proponents of this measure 
do not seriously contend that this bill 
does not give the President dictatorial 
powers, but merely contend that they 
are necessary to give effective aid, and to 
speed up production. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I heard the testimony of 
every witness that appeared both for and 
against this bill, and took an active part 
in examining them. 


BRITAIN NEEDS TWO THINGS 


Anyone who attended these hearings, 
the executive hearings before our com- 
mittee, and the discussions on the floor 
of the House cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that Great Britain needs two things. 
First, she is running low, not of money 
or assets, but of dollar exchange, and 
needs additional doilar exchange to con- 
tinue her purchases in this country, and, 
second, we need to coordinate British pro- 
curement with our own defense needs. 

As a matter of fact, Britain’s need for 
additional dollar exchange can be given 
by a straightforward bill which would 
give her $2,000,000,000 worth of credit, 
without granting vast powers to the 
President. This was attempted on the 
fioor of the House at least three times, 
and was voted down each time. So this 
biil is not necessary to give Great Britain 
the dollar exchange she lacks. 

Is this bill necessary to give Britain 
effective aid, to speed up production, and 
coordinate British procurement with our 
defense efforts? 

In answer to a direct question, when 
effective aid might be expected after the 
passage of this bill, Mr. Knudsen, one 
of the directors general of the Office of 
Production Management, stated substan- 
tially—committee hearings, pages 189- 
217—that so far as new materials are 
concerned, it would take considerable 
time to produce them. For example, a 
new plane, 10 or 11 months; that every 
effort is being made to increase produc- 


tion now without the passage of this bill; 

that he has all the power and 

now that is necessary for him to carry 

out the necessary production and co- 

ordinate the production efforts not only 

of this country but of Great Britain. 
GREEN SAYS “NO” 


Again, in answer to my direct question 
whether there was anything in this bill 
that would speed up production, Mr. Wii- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, answered: 

No; I do not understand that there is any- 
thing in it that provides for that (page 672 
of committee hearing). 


Now we are told by no less authorities 
than Mr. Hull, Secretary of State, Colo- 
nel Knox, Secretary of the Navy, Colonel 
Stimson, our perennial interventionist 
and Secretary of War, that Great Britain 
is faced with a crisis within the next 60 
or 90 days, and that this bill is designed 
to meet this crisis. Let us review the 
record, so far as new material is con- 
cerned, it is most unlikely that aid under 
this bill would be really effective until 
the first part of 1942 or later, and it is 
difficult to imagine how this would help 
Britain in 60 to 90 days. 

But how about immediate help by giv- 
ing or transferring to Britain part of our 
existing Navy? We are told that such 
an idea is preposterous, or ridiculous. 
Mr. Bullitt, former Ambassador to Great 
Britain, said before our committee that— 

The President of the United States would 
personally rather give away his two eyes than 
give away the Navy (p. 598 of committee 
hearings) 


And according to the press reports, the 
President has referred to such an idea 
as “cow-jumped-over-the-moon stuff” 
and that if this bill is passed he might 
“stand on his head.” 

But let us not forget the fact that the 
President did give away 50 destroyers, 
and was ready to give away our new 
mosquito fleet, until he was convinced by 
the Attorney General that he could not 
do s0. 

So, in summary, let us review the facts. 
If it takes about a year to produce new 
war material such as planes, then it is 
obvious that it would not be available to 
meet a crisis in 60 to 90 days. 

If we are to take the President at his 
word, that he does not intend to give 
away our Navy, or important material 
from our Army, then the mere passage 
of this bill will not increase aid to Eng- 
land for a long period of time. 

The testimony discloses that at the 
present time the Office of Production 
Management has all the authority neces- 
sary to coordinate production, and every 
effort is being made at the present time 
to increase it. 

OUR OWN NEED COMES FIRST 


Remember this, Mr. Speaker, we are 
already rendering aid as fast as possible 
to Great Britain. Perhaps too fast, when 
you take into consideration that after 
$17,000,000,000 appropriated last year for 
national defense, we still do not have 
over two or three hundred completely 
modern planes, and few, if any, of these 
have self-sealing tanks, adequate armor 
plate, and sufficient gun power. 

Under these circumstances, may I re- 
spectfully ask how this bill is necessary, 
when no new material will be available to 
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’ views, no matter how they 
differ. We all realize our grave respon- 
sibilities, and I have no doubt that each 
is guided by what he believes in his own 
conscience to be the correct viewpoint. 


PRESIDENT NO SEER 


Unfortunately I do not have the super- 
natural power to foretell the future, but 
area does the President of the United 


With the chaotic conditions existing 
throughout the world, there are too many 
conflicting elements beyond our control 


certainty upon this subject. 

While I readily admit the sincerity of 
those who differ with my views, that does 
not mean I must agree with them. But 
one cannot escape from the actual pow- 
ers granted by this bill. I know that for 
the President to give any part of our 
Army or Navy to a belligerent is an act 
of war. I know that for the President 
to permit our Navy to convoy merchant 
ships carrying contraband is an act of 
war. I know that to permit our harbors 
to be used as bases to repair belligerent 
ships is an act of war, contrary to our 
solemn agreement with ali the American 
republics entered into at the suggestion 
of Secretary Hull not later than 1939 in 
Habana, and most likely to bring the war 
to our shores. I know that for the Gov- 
ernment, per se, t manufacture muni- 
tions of war as distinguished from per- 
mitting our regular commercial factories 
from furnishing them to a belligerent is 
an act of war. 

I know there is extreme danger of in- 
volyemené in war under this bill, when it 
permits the President not only to be the 
Commander in Chief of our own Army 
and Navy, but to be responsible for the 
entire strategy of the European conflict, 
giving or denying aid as he sees fit. I 
know that the President, in his recent 
address to Congress, stated that it was 
our purpose to see that the dictators were 
defeated, and that means if our aid is not 
sufficient without manpower, then our 
boys are to enter this conflict for an “all 
out” war to the finish that may last many 
years. } 

If I am wrong in my assumption that 
the President is going to abuse these 
powers, such as giving away our Navy or 
our Army, then may I respectfully ask 
why should we give him these powers if 
he does not intend to use them? It is 
merely a sham to say that Congress still 
retains the power to declare war if we 
give the President the powers to make 
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war, for we all know that these are the 
days of undeclared wars. 

So much for the powers conferred by 
this bill as originally presented to the 
House. Let us see if the amendments 
clarify or modify the situation. 


HOUSE ADOPTS EIGHT AMENDMENTS 


There were eight amendments adopted 
by the House. Let us analyze them. 

Four amendments were added to this 
bill by the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and later four additional amendments 
were adopted on the floor of the House. 
The first of the committee amendments 
provided that no defense article could be 
disposed of except after consultation with 
the Chief of Staff of the Army or the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Such an amendment, of course, is 
meaningless. No one would think that 
the President would dispose of such ma- 
tériel without such a consultation, but 
this amendment does away with existing 
law requiring a written certificate that 
such matériel is obsolete and not essen- 
tial to our own defense before it can be 
transferred. 

Remember this, the Chiefs of Staff of 
our Army and Navy are the personal ap- 
pointees of the President, and solely re- 
sponsible to him. 

The second of these amendments at- 
tempted to put a time limit on this bill 
of June 30, 1943, but it contained an ex- 
ception that permitted contracts or 
agreements with such a Government 
made before July 1, 1943, to be fully 
executed. 

This amendment was entirely inef- 
fectual so far as a time limit was con- 
cerned, because the exception would per- 
mit contracts to be entered into before 
July 1, 1943, that could run for 5, 10, or 
15 years; in fact, no time limit at all. 


NO BAN ON CONVOYS 


The third committee amendment pro- 
vided that nothing in this act should be 
construed to authorize or permit the con- 
voying of ships by the naval vessels of 
the United States. This simply means 
that there is nothing in this bill that 
would give the President the power to 
order our Navy to convoy ships, but it 
does not prohibit such practice. An 
amendment was offered on the floor of 
the House, prohibiting our Navy from 
convoying ships, and it was voted down. 

The fourth committee amendment 
provided that the President should re- 
port to Congress, no less than once every 
90 days, of his operations under this act, 
except such information as he deems in- 
compatible to the public interest to 
disclose. 

This amendment accomplishes very 
little because it simply means the Presi- 
dent will disclose exactly what he deems 
fit and at his sole discretion. If he does 
not want to report a transaction, all he 
has to decide in his own mind is if it 
would be incompatible with the public 
interest to do so. 

The first amendment added on the 
floor of the House was the so-called Dirk- 
sen amendment, which provided that the 
powers to be exercised under this bill 
could be terminated by a concurrent 
resolution of both houses of Congress. 
The effect of this amendment is best 
stated by Mr. Dirksen himself, when he 


read the following dispatch of the United 
Press, dated February 8—page 810 of 
the REcoRD: 

Both Democratic Leader JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK and Speaker Sam Raysurn said they 
did not believe that a proposed amendment 
by Representative EvERETT M. , Re- 
publican, Illinois, providing specifically that 
the President’s power under the bill can be 
terminated by a concurrent resolution of 
Congress at any time, would be “any limita- 
tion at all.” 


The second amendment adopted on 
the floor of the House provided that the 
President could not give away or transfer 
more than $1,300,000,000 worth of our 
existing matériel belonging to the Army 
and Navy. As I pointed out previously 
in this discussion, without this amend- 
ment the President could give away our 
entire Army and Navy. Now he can give 
away only $1,300,000,000 worth of it. 
But a further joker in this amendment 
is that the President does not have to 
place on this matériel the cost price, but 
he may place upon ii any value he de- 
termines to be proper. For example, a 
naval vessel that cost the Government 
$1,000,000 could be valued now by the 
President, say at $250,000, and trans- 
ferred at that price. 

So, while this amendment purports to 
prevent the transfer of matériel, the 
value of which must not exceed $1,300,- 
000,000, it would not accomplish this 
purpose if the President should under- 
value this matériel. 

But remember this, on appropriations 
hereafter made the sky is the limit. 
There were numerous attempts to place a 
ceiling or limit on the amount to be au- 
thorized under this bill, but every such 
attempt was voted down. Even a $7,- 
000,000,000 limitation offered by Mr. 
WADSWORTH was not accepted. 

A third limitation placed in this bill on 
the floor of the House, provided that con- 
tracts entered into before July 1, 1941, 
must be terminated by July 1, 1946. I 
pointed out on the floor of the House that 
the committee amendment purporting to 
place a time limit on this bill was mean- 
ingless, unless a time limit was also placed 
on the period of time that the contracts 
or agreements with other countries 
should be terminated. 


WANTED 1-YEAR LIMIT 


I voted for a l-year time limit, and 
when that was not accepted, I suggested 
a 2-year time limit from the effective date 
of this bill, but to no avail. After I saw 
that the majority was determined to 
accept the date of July 1, 1946, as the 
time when the contracts and amendments 
made under this bill should be termi- 
nated, I again suggested from the floor 
of this House that a more acceptable date 
would be January 20, 1945, so that the 
contracts and commitments would not 
extend beyond the present administra- 
tion. Let it be clearly understood that I 
did not favor these longer periods of 
time, but was merely suggesting shorter 
periods of time that the majority was 
determined to accept. As Gen. Hugh 
Johnson said in his column in the Daily 
News of February 10, with reference to 
this amendment: 

That is time enough to give away or com- 
mit our shirt and pants. 
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It is therefore obvious that the date of 
July 1, 1946, is only a very slight limita- 
tion of time. 

The fourth amendment accepted on 
the floor of the House provided that 
nothing in this act should be construed 
to authorize the entry of any American 
vessel into a combat area in violation of 
the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

And again we find that while the pur- 
pose of this amendment is good, namely, 
to prevent our ships from entering com- 
bat areas, yet it is ineffective, because the 
President still retains the power to change 
combat areas. For example, the Presi- 
dent could exclude Ireland from a com- 
bat area and allow our vessels to use her 
ports, although in fact the area sur- 
rounding Ireland might be exceedingly 
dangerous. 

So a careful analysis of all the amend- 
ments accepted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives clearly discloses that very little 
limitation is placed on the vast powers to 
be granted to the President. There is no 
effective time limit. There is no limita- 
tion of any kind on the amount to be au- 
thorized for a future appropriation. The 
President still retains all the powers that 
are dangerous and that might lead us to 
war. Some 40 amendments were offered 
on the floor of the House, many of which 
were destined to allay the fears of our 
people that this bill is not in reality a 
war bill. 


AMENDMENTS WINDOW DRESSING 


For example, there was an amendment 
offered that would have prohibited the 
sending of our boys to fight on foreign 
shores, and even this amendment was de- 
feated. Almost every amendment that 
was designed to keep this country out of 
war was defeated. Most of the amend- 
ments accepted were merely sham and 
window dressing. Most of them are mean- 
ingless and do not effectively carry out 
their avowed purpose. 

Under these circumstances I could not 
vote for this bill, even as amended. I 
refuse to vote for a bill that the sky is the 
limit as to the power of the President, 
and the billions that must be paid by the 
American people. 

Not a word is written into this bill that 
will protect American boys from going to 
fight on foreign shores. It seems to me 
that our first concern is to build up our 
own defenses so that we will become in- 
vincible. 

We must first preserve, protect, and 
defend the United States, the American 
people, and their liberties before we seek 
to aid other countries in a manner that 
might involve our country in another war. 
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Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, in these days 
of turmoil when not only nations are 
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arrayed against nations but philosophies 
and ideologies clash, faith is the only real 
armor against the onrush of paganism 
as arrayed against democracy which is 
really the Christian or American way. 
In order to have faith in our Government 
we must have faith in its agencies. In 
order to have faith in democracy, we 
must have faith in those who are retained 
to make democracy work. The people of 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and 
Norway are now a haggard and disillu- 
sioned lot. They look back with bitter- 
ness on the changes in their beloved 
countries and the suffering that is now 
theirs. They look back now on what they 
had, although at the time they had it they 
did not realize truly what a blessing it 
was. People cannot put their hearts into 
a fight without faith in their cause. Peo- 
ple cannot fight that which we call un- 
American activities unless they can have 
faith in those who are conducting or sup- 
posed to be conducting the fight against 
un-American activities. Democracy is 
not just a series of political privileges; it 
is not just universal suffrage, secret bal- 
lots, free courts, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of worship; democracy, with its 
belief in fair play, goes far beyond that; 
it is a way of living; it is a way of feeling. 
Americanism is nothing more nor less, 
in my opinion, than faith in the demo- 
cratic way of life. We can only build 
that faith by men who are sincere, men 
who are not selfish, men who are not 
interested only in tearing down those 
who may disagree with them. 

It might be enlightening for us to look 
at the scenes behind the scenes in Con- 
gress, in approaching the subject I am 
about to discuss, and I warn those who 
may disagree with me that it is not yet 
treason to reason. The people who are 
acquainted with the procedure here in 
Congress know that the real work of 
Congress is done in committees and that 
one of the most powerful of these com- 
mittees as far as procedure is concerned 
is the Committee on Rules. It is ex- 
pected that the older and more experi- 
enced legislators only are eligible to mem- 
bership and that as such dignified and 
courteous treatment shall be accorded 
any Member of Congress who seeks to be 
heard. 

Three years ago this Congress and the 
American people, realizing that there 
were many organizations at work here in 
these United States subversively under- 
mining the faith in democracy in this 
Nation, we considered this as un-Amer- 
ican. We realized the danger, and be- 
cause of this realization we created what 
is known as the Committee to Investigate 
Ur.-American Activities. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dies] was made chair- 
man of this committee. The purpose for 
which the committee was created was to 
investigate the operations of these un- 
American groups, obtain the facts, and 
submit to Congress recommendations for 
remedial legislation in order that we 
might eliminate from our midst these 
various groups and individuals who were 
a menace to this Nation. It was the 


thought, I know, of each and every Mem- 
ber of this House that we would he fur- 
nished these facts and that legislation 
would be placed on the books so that the 


governmental agencies whose duty it is to 
investigate sabotage and treasonable acts 
against our Government and its people 
would be in a position to operate effi- 
ciently and effectively in the interest of 
America. Any committee charged with 
this important duty should be very care- 
ful that the investigators and the per- 
sonnel employed by that committee 
should be free from suspicion and be real 
Americans with a background that is un- 
impeachable because of the fact that it is 
these investigators, these men who han- 
dle the work of the committee that for- 
mulate the policy that is to be followed. 

I have no quarrel with the membership 
ot my colleagues on this committee, but 
I do feel that the policy that has been 
established by the employees and the 
personnel, especially the investigators, is 
such that it is detrimental to the best 
interests of this Government. I have 
been warned by friends of mine that I 
should be very careful in what I say about 
the investigators of the Dies committee, 
because they would go to any length in 
building up a propaganda of smear 
against me. This does not deter me in 
what I consider my duty. Most of the 
Members of Congress who were here in 
the last session know what happened at 
that time. I was charged with placing 
forged instruments in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

As I said in the beginning, it might he 
enlightening for us to look at the scenes 
behind the scenes. William Dudley Pel- 
ley, one of the most dangerous Fascist- 
minded men in this Nation, and who 
headed a militant antidemocratic, anti- 
Semitic, and pro-Hitler organization 
known as the Silver Shirts, was the cen- 
ter of this storm. It was his signature 
that was supposed to be forged to these 
letters. David D. Mayne was supposed 
to be the forger. A little history leading 
up to what happened might be in order 
at this time. 

The expense accounts of the Dies com- 
mittee that are on file in Mr. Shank’s 
office, which is the disbursing office of 
Congress, are very interesting, although 
in order to get the story it would take 
months of research to decipher the ex- 
pense accounts. It is very interesting to 
note, however, that David D. Mayne, the 
man who was supposed to be the forger 
of these letters, was in the employ and on 
the expense account of the Dies com- 
mittee, with the knowledge of its inves- 
tigators at the time that these letters 
were forged. 

The foregoing was the contents of the 
speech that I delivered on the floor of 
the House that was interrupted by a no- 
quorum call. I therefore pick up my 
statement at this point and say they were 
forged for the purpose of entrapping 
innocent people who might oppose the 
continuation of the Dies committee. 
David D. Mayne himself made the state- 
ment that he forged these letters to put 
certain individuals “out on the limb.” I 
have checked the expense account of the 
Dies committee as filed with Mr. Shank 
in the Disbursing Office and find that 
David D. Mayne was on that expense 
account at $5 a day practically continu- 
cus from sometime in January 1940 to 
February 8, 1940. He was paid at least 
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two checks during that time, one amount- 
ing to $55 and the other amounting to $80 
even though I understand he was never 
really called as a witness before the com- 
mittee. It is my understanding that he 
was on this expense account of the Dies 
committee for $5 a day up until the time 
that Gardiner Jackson and Harold Weis- 
berg filed charges against Mayne in the 
district attorney’s office reques a 
grand-jury investigation and an indict- 
ment against Mayne for perjury, forgery, 
obtaining money under false pretenses 
and conspiracy with unknown persons to 
violate the Federal statutes. 

Immediately after the argument over 
the letters in the House I directed letters 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States demanding a grand-jury investi- 
gation, claiming that a very dangerous 
situation was arising whether or not in 
my opinion there was a usurpation of 
powers of the executive branch of the 
Government to such an extent that it was 


becoming very menacing to the best in- 


terests of the Government. I refer any 
person who is interested to the letters 
that I forwarded to the Attorney General 
at that time. 

It was astonishing to me to know that 
the investigators of the Dies committee 
did not cooperate in bringing this man 
Mayne to justice. David A. Pine was the 
district attorney charged with this in- 
vestigation. During the course of the 
grand jury investigation David A. Pine 
was elevated to a judgeship and his as- 
sistant, a Mr. Wilson, carried on. How- 
ever, after the presentation of the evi- 
dence to the first grand jury the case 
was never submitted to this grand jury 
for a decision and the jury was dis- 
charged without considering the evidence 
in the case. It then became necessary 
for me to insist on further grand jury 
investigation and the Department of 
Justice agreed with me and another 
grand jury was called. It might be 
worthy to note at this time that Mr, 
Wilson resigned before the second grand 
jury was called. Mr. Curran was then 
made district attorney and the case again 
submitted to the grand jury. The sec- 
ond grand jury indicted David D. Mayne, 
I understand, for perjury, forgery, and 
obtaining money under false pretenses, 
Several weeks ago Mr. Mayne was 
brought before the court and pleaded 
guilty to the charges. It is very worthy 
to note, however, that when Mayne was 
brought into court some investigators of 
the Dies committee were present along 
with William Dudley Pelley, one of the 
most dangerous and most un-American 
men in the United States today and they 
were on very friendly terms with him, 
conversing, laughing. and smiling with 
him. William Dudley Pelley, although 
having’ been brought before the com- 
mittee over a year ago is still loose even 
though David D. Mayne, a man who is 
now convicted of obtaining money under 
false pretenses and forgery, has been 
brought to justice. William Dudley Pel- 
ley still roams carrying on his subver- 
sive activities. What has the Dies com- 
mittee done with regard to him? Why 
did the committee employees protect 
David D, Mayne until he was found 











guilty? It is also very worthy to note 
that Mr. Mayne lives at Annandale, Va., 
and that several days before my actions 
forced Mr. Pelley to appear before the 
Rules Committee the expense account of 
the Dies committee investigators shows 
a taxi bill to Annandale, Va., the home of 
David Mayne, where I understand Mr. 
Pelley was several days before he made 
his surprise appearance. In other words, 
investigators of the Dies committee were, 
I understand, in Annandale, Va., confer- 
ring and visiting with Mr. Pelley and 
Mr. Mayne, the confessed forger and the 
person who obtained money under false 
pretenses for forging a letter to put 
people out on the limb, as he so de- 
scribed it. 

Do you believe that investigators who 
cooperate and collaborate with men to 
mislead and entrap a Member of this 
Congress for the purpose of smearing 
him before the public because he had 
the courage of his convictions to disagree 
with the methods used by these investi- 
gators should be the men to formulate 
the policy of the Committee to Investi- 
gate Un-American Activities? Do you 
believe that it is right and proper that 
these investigators should use their time 
and Government money to build up a 
smear campaign upon Members of Con- 
gress who disagree with the methods 
used by this committee? 

At this point let us go behind the 
scenes and see who the chief investigator 
of the Dies committee really is. I com- 
mend to you a book known as The 
Odyssey of a Fellow Traveler, by J. B. 
Matthews, in which he attempts to ex- 
plain his former connections with the 
Communist Party. 

It is my contention, my colleagues, 
that there are more un-American ac- 
tivities carried on by the investigators 
of the Dies committee—and I do not 
charge any member of the committee 
with guilty knowledge—than any other 
group of men in the United States. Do 
you believe that a former Communist 
should be trusted with the investigation 
of un-American activities? 

Let me quote to you a letter contained 
in the book written by J. B. Matthews 
known as The Odyssey of a Fellow Trav- 
eler—the letter by J. Lovestone, who was 
connected with the organization known 
as the Revolutionary Age, official organ 
of the Communist Party, United States 
of America. This letter was written on 
July 2, 1931, wherein J. Lovestone wrote 
to a Mr. Thallhaimer, in which he said: 

Comrade J. B. Matthews, whom I am here- 
with introducing, is a conscientious Com- 
munist sympathizer, a friend of our group. 
He is very much interested in the situation 
in Germany, particularly in the conditions in 
the Communist and labor movement. I'd 
appreciate it very much if you would arrange 
to spend a little time with Comrade Mat- 
thews and exchange opinions, information, 
and impressions with him. I have just seen 
Comrade Matthews before his leaving, so he 
is pretty much up to the minute on affairs 
here. 


Let me say to you, my colleagues, that 
this Comrade Matthews is now chief in- 
vestigator of the Dies committee at a 
salary of $7,200. 

In order to have faith in democracy, 
in order to have faith in our Govern- 
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ment, we must have faith in those whom 
we employ. I cannot have faith in a 
former Communist handling the inves- 
tigation for a committee to investigate 
un-American activities. 

The Dies committee came into being 
in 1938. Shortly after it was created 
J. B. Matthews, present chief investigator 
of the Dies committee, testified before 
the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I said in the beginning 
that in order to have faith in our Gov- 
ernment we must have faith in its agen- 
cies. In order to have faith in democracy 
we must have faith in those who are re- 
tained to make democracy work. There- 
fore let us scrutinize for a moment the 
background of J. B. Matthews. He was 
born and raised, I understand, in Ken- 
tucky, according to his own book, the 
Odyssey of a Fellow Traveler. He has 
traveled, according to the subdivision of 
his book known as reminiscence, all over 
the world, and I commend to you his 
statements, one of which is: 


Whatever color of shame for my past comes 
over me, I feel when I read the files of the 
Daily Worker and the New Masses, from the 
days when my name appeared so often with 
favorable mention in these comradely jour- 
nals, I blush when I am reminded that 
Simon W. Gerson, recently appointed assistant 
borough president of Manhattan, heard me 
address 22,000 comrades in Madison Square 
Garden and then wrote in the Daily Worker 
that, and I quote: “The crowd went wild 
at the mention of the need for the United 
Front by Matthews,” and that, “It seemed 
that the very steel girders that arched across 
the roof would bend from the ear-splitting 
cheers that went up.” I confess too some 
chagrin when I read in the Daily Worker 
of another occasion when I addressed a com- 
rade-packed Garden and “made a transient 
attack upon the illusions of bourgeoise de- 
mocracy among the intelligentsia,” or when 
I read that I struck the keynote of the dem- 
onstration of 20,000 gathered in the Union 
Square under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, or when I read that 
J. B. Matthews, a leading revolutionary So- 
cialist, was greeted by thunderous cheers by 
4,000 members of Icor in the New York Hip- 
podrome. Toward my platform performances 
in those days it can hardly be alleged that the 
comrades were lukewarm. 


That is only one of many passages in 
this book. On page 23 he seems to be 
very proud of his teaching ability, and 
I quote: 

Being a teacher and knowing the stimula- 
tion of opening up to others the treasures of 
the race’s thought. I have no mean record 
as an instructor, having been on the facul- 
ties of 42 colleges, universities, institutes, and 
summer schools in 17 States and 5 foreign 
countries. I have no record of how many 
thousands of students have registered in my 
courses, but I cherish deeply the numberless 
expressions of their appreciation. 


It is really astonishing to follow his 
travels throughout the world. He also 
goes into the plan of the Communist 
Party with regard to ancestry, and I shall 
quote a few statements from that sub- 
division of his own book. Back in 
1934, and this is contained on page 28 
of this book in which he makes apolo- 
gies for his connections with commu- 
nism, he went to Youngstown, Ohio, 
to organize a branch of the American 
League Against War and Fascism. He 
tells about the Communist Party boring 
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from within. He is well aware of all the 
tricks and intrigues of the Communists, 
having worked with them. He tells also 
about his own ancestry. He also covers 
his youth in Kentucky, and on page 39 
of that book he describes what happened 
when the Communists and others learned 
of his testimony before the Dies commit- 
tee. In one place he said: 

Having now experienced simultaneously 
the verbal thrashing of Earl Browder’s Daily 
Worker and Frank Knox’s Daily News over 
my effort to recite some of the elementary 
political facts of life—how Communists are 
born—to a congressional committee, I am 
struck with the thought of how early in life 
I was introduced to the real world—the 
world where what is truth is a less important 
query than who wants to hear it. 


He tells how he came out of retirement 
to be *, witness before the Dies commit- 
tee, and tries to explain his conversion. 

During the time that the Dies commit- 
tee has been in existence and during the 
time that J. B. Matthews has been chief 
investigator, our President has been criti- 
cized. Innocent people have been un- 
justly smeared and held up to ridicule. 
That is the old Communist technique. 
The members of the committee are not 
guilty of this, but I am suspicious of its 
investigators. It is very worthy also to 
note that J. B. Matthews was very much 
interested in the peace movement—of 
course, from the Communist point of 
view. He belonged to many radical or- 
ganizations besides the Communists, but 
only for the purpose of foisting upon the 
world and this country his thoughts and 
his philosophy. He says, on page 77, 
and I quote: 

My pacifism gradually shifted from a reli- 
gious to a political basis. The pacifist move- 
ment was, and is, predominantly anticapitalist 
and socialist. 

My reasoning with respect to the necessary 
political basis of pacifism was similar to that 
of many other pacifists. In the World To- 
morrow, I wrote: 

“The recognition of capitalism as a war 
system is rapidly spreading through the ranks 
of those who are working for peace. Many 
of those who first approached modern social 
problems through peace movement have come 
to see that capitalism with its competitive 
nationalism and imperialism can no more 
establish an enduring peace than greed can 
be transformed into generosity. Specific wars 
may be averted under capitalism, but war 
itself will be ended only with the establish- 
ment of a commonwealth of socialist nations 
which have organized their economic life 
around the principle of production for use 
instead of for profit.” 


I could go on telling you how he was 
eulogized by the Daily Worker, how he 
appeared on the platform with noted 
Communists, and how on page 84 in 
his book he tells about making a speech 
under the united-front auspices of the 
Communist Party in Madison Square 
Garden and how, 2 months later, he 
became chairman of one of the Com- 
munist Party united fronts. He tells 
also about being a Socialist and follow- 
ing the Marxist doctrine and how he 
spoke at meetings under the auspices of 
the Socialists, Stalinists, the Loveston- 
ites, the Trotskyites, the I. W. W.’s, and 
the Socialist Labor Party. He tells on 
page 96 of his bock how he wrote for 
the New Leader which was Socialist, 
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America For All which was a Socialist 
Party paper, The World Tomorrow 
which had a Socialist viewpoint. He 
also wrote for Fight, which was known 
as the Communist united front, and 
Soviet Russia Today, also a Communist 
united front; the Daily Worker, Com- 
munist Party newspaper; New Masses, 
Communist Party newspaper; and so on 
down the line. On page 96 of his book 
he says: “I had become not only a 
Marxist, but also a firm exponent of the 
united front.” He also tells some of 
the technique that is used on pages 
130 and 131 of his book. He tells about 
how they provoked fights in order to 
draw attention. He says on page 139, 
about himself: “No other person in the 
United States had such an impressive 
united-front record.” On page 158 
there is a facsimile of the letterhead of 
the American League Against War and 
Fascism, J. B. Matthews, chairman. On 
page 161 one of the Communists, Earl 
Browder told about who J. B. Matthews 
was after he testified before the Dies 
committee. He referred to this as a 
specimen of Communist lying, and lo and 
behold on page 169 there appears a 
facsimile of a poster, the contents of 
whick I quote: 

Mass meeting against the billion-dollar 
war budget at St. Nicholas Arena, 69 West 
Sixty-sixth Street, Monday, January 29, at 
8 p. m. 

Rocaient J. B. Matthews, Harold Hicker- 
s0n, Earl Browder, Leroy Bowman. 

Chairman: Dr. Addison Cutler. 

Tickets: Main floor, 35 cents; balcony, 25 
cents. 

Auspices: American League Against War 
and Fascism, 104 Fifth Avenue; room 1610; 
Algonquin 4-7514. 


The above is only part of the poster 
but it definitely shows that he was a lec- 
turer along with Earl Browder, the most 
notorious Communist in the United 
States. Imagine, both of them speaking 
from the same platform and he now be- 
ing chief investigator of the Dies com- 
mittee at $7,200 a year. This man also 
tells in his book on page 188, about con- 
tributing two articles to magazine F. S. U. 
Soviet Russia Today and became a 
member of the organization’s national 
committee. In 1935 he addressed mass 
meetings with friends of the Soviet union 
in Milwaukee and Chicago. Let me 
quote to you what he said in a speech 
in Detroit and this is taken from his own 
book on page 189: 

In a regular news report the Daily Worker 
also said: 

“Speaking as a Socialist, J. B. Matthews 
roused the extraordinary feeling of solidar- 
ity which pervaded the meeting to an im- 
mense pitch by declaring: ‘The outstanding 
need that faces us is the need for working- 
class unity’ * * * An extraordinary wave 
of feeling and enthusiasm swept over the 
meeting, with thousands of workers rising 
to their feet cheering, as Matthews declared: 
‘We can unite to build a party of the work- 
ing class, and this party must include the 
Communist Party.’” 


In other words, let me say to you that 
this man, practically since the time 
he came out of college up until a very 
short time ago, was imbued with Com- 
munist ideas, imbued with the spirit of 
Communist revolution, imbued with the 


fact that capitalism must be destroyed. 
He said that he was for a war to destroy 
capitalism, and this appears in his book. 
He is now chief investigator of the 
Dies committee. He may be smart and 
have all the information in the world. 
He may lead people to believe that he has 
been converted from communism, but I 
cannot have faith with any man who in 
this day and age of “fifth columnists,” 
intrigues, and world turmoil, because in 
his book he went on to say that com- 
munism used conspiracy to gain its 
point, but that he would not go into the 
story of how to conspire, because most 
people would not understand it. I am 
wondering whether or not there was a 
conspiracy when letters forged by 
David Mayne were planted for the pur- 
pose of trying to make martyrs out of 
the Dies committee. Well I recall the 
day that Congressman DICKSTEIN ap- 
peared before the Rules Committee and 
listened to the questions put to him, 
prompted by another investigator, Mr. 
Stribling. No one could have listened 
to those questions without being im- 
pressed with the idea that these great 
investigators of the Dies committee have 
investigated Members of Congress for the 
purpose of suggesting embarrassing ques- 
tions to them. For instance, Congress- 
man DICKSTEIN was asked whether he 
had in his employ a man by the name of 
Robbins, and then when he said he had, 
and he was a “very honest, clean indi- 
vidual,” who knew more about subversive 
un-American activities than any other 
man in the United States, he was con- 
fronted with a photostatic copy of a 
letter and asked whether or not Robbins 
had not changed his name from Bloom- 
berg to Robbins. I ask you now whether 
or not it is any worse to change your 
name from Bloomberg to Robbins than 
it is to change it from Feeney to Thomas. 
Oh, I could go on, but the thought that 
I want to bring to you is this—that for 
3 years the Dies committee have been 
investigating guided by the policy super- 
vised by a former Communist. They 
have not brought in any recommendation 
for legislation. Of course now that the 
committee has expired and want new 
life, they say they have nine recommen- 
dations for legislation, but on scrutinizing 
those nine recommendations we find that 
at least four or five of them are already a 
part of the law of the land. 

Let me divert a minute to say, as I 
have indicated before, gentlemen, my op- 
position to a continuance of the Dies 
committee is motivated by a genuine 
concern over the proper functioning of 
our Government in respect to the “fifth 
column.” It is not motivated by per- 
sonal considerations, no matter how un- 
justly I may feel I have been treated by 
members of the Dies committee and their 
investigators. I am as anxious as they 
are to have an effective surveillance and 
check kept upon “fifth column” activi- 
ties, whether right or left, and am anx- 
ious to have exposures made at the ap- 
propriate time—at times when such 
exposure will help the Government in its 
defense efforts rather than cause dis- 
ruption. 

But there has been too much investi- 
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gation and exposure by ballyhoo methods 
and, as I have said before, too much at- 
tention to the alleged activities of “fifth 
columnists” who turn out to be phony, 
false alarms—fellows whose movements 
and connections have all along been 
known to the Department of Justice but 
have not been considered by the trained 
investigators of that Department to be 
serious enough to warrant action against 
them, 

Despite the fanfare that has sur- 
rounded members of the Dies committee 
and the staff in their investigation of 
Nazi and Fascist agents and movements 
in the past 12 months, I submit that the 
record shows little of substantial accom- 
plishment in this regard. I submit, fur- 
ther, that the records do not disclose 
wha I consider a thorough investigation 
of many notorious organizations whose 
methods and objectives give grounds for 
classifying them as disrupting influences 
in these crucial days when the unity of 
our people is paramount. 

So pronounced are the purposes of such 
organizations to sow the seeds of discord 
widespread throughout the country that 
actions of these organizations arouse jus- 
tified suspicion that they are definitely 
sympathetic to Nazi and Fascist aims, if 
they are not actually agents of the Nazis. 
The effect of their operations under the 
cloak of patriotism is certainly what the 
Quislings and Lavals of this country seek 
to achieve. : 

The most recent product of an organ- 
ization of this type has recently been 
mailed to every Member of this body 
and to each Member of the Senate. My 
esteemed colleague the gentleman from 
the State of Washington [Mr. Corres] 
mentioned this organization briefly a few 
days ago on the floor of this House. I 
refer to the Constitutional Educational 
League and the pamphlet The Dies Com- 
mittee and the Fifth Column, written by 
Joseph P. Kamp, head of the organiza- 
tion. No effort, so far as I know, has 
ever been made by the Dies committee to 
investigate the record of Mr. Kamp or 
from what sources he derives his sup- 
port. Quite the contrary; there is every 
indication that Mr. Kamp and the Dies 
committee staff are in close collabora- 
tion. Mr. Kamp is known to have fre- 
quented the offices of the committee for 
quite a period some weeks prior to the 
appearance of this scurrilous document— 
a document aimed at the President, at 
Mrs. Roosevelt, at Attorney General 
Jackson, and other high officials of the 
Government. And yet the record of this 
Mr. Kamp smells to high heaven of un- 
American activities, activities calculated 
to breed class and race hatred of the most 
virulent and disruptive sort. 

Until 1937 Kamp was executive editor 
and publisher of the Fascist magazine, 
The Awakener, one of whose staff writ- 
ers was Lawrence Dennis, an avowed 
Fascist and contributor to Dr. Frederick 
Auhagen’s Nazi Today’s Challenge. 
When Kamp’s magazine discontinued 
publication he wrote to one of his fol- 
lowers that the work would be carried 
on by the Constitutional Educational 
League. 

One of Kamp’s principal activities has 
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been distribution of anti-Semitic litera- 
ture throughout the country, cooperat- 
ing with William Dudley Pelley of the 
Silver Shirts, among others. Two of the 
documents he has assisted in giving cir- 
culation are the so-called Benjamin 
Franklin letter attacking the Jews, a 
letter notorious as a forgery, and a pam- 
phiet entitled, “Why Are the Jews Per- 
secuted for Their Religion?” 

Praise for Kamp and his work has 
come from James True, well-known 
anti-Semitic head of the Industrial Con- 
trol Reports. Kamp’s, publications have 
been distributed widely by such avowed 
pro-Hitlerites as Allen Zoll, of the Amer- 
ican Patriots, Inc.; John Cecil, of the 
National Conference Board; and John 
B. Snow, of the League for Constitu- 
tional Government. 

These and other facts on Kamp and 
the Constitutional Educational League, 
Inc., are to be found in various issues of 
The Hour, an authoritative confidential 
news letter devoted to exposing Nazi, 
anti-Semitic, and similar “fifth column” 
activities and individuals, whose board 
of editorial consultants include such 
well-known writers and historians as 
Wythe Williams, Hendrik Van Loon, 
Leland Stowe, and Prof. F. L. Schuman, 
of Williams College. 

Kamp was one of the sponsors of the 
Hotel Biltmore meeting in New York City 
December 16, 1938, for Gen. George Van 
Horn Moseley when the latter delivered 
his vituperative anti-Semitic and anti- 
Government speech. Cosponsors with 
him at the time were Allen Zoll and John 
E. Kelley, notorious Jersey City Fascist, 
who has been one of the frequent speak- 
ers before German-American Bund and 
Christian Front meetings. On May 24, 
1939, Kamp sponsored a pro-American 
mass meeting, at which the Christian 
Front leader, Joseph McWilliams, was 
one of the chief speakers. 

In my opinion, the Department of Jus- 
tice should investigate this matter, be- 
cause I think there has been an illegal 
use of the mails. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
a fine, outstanding, efficient organization 
with investigators that are well trained 
and who understand their business. 
They are doing a wonderful piece of work 
in investigating saboteurs and _ spies. 
Their work is outstanding. They cannot 
and they should not and they are not 
looking for newspaper headlines. They 
necessarily must work secretly in order 
to be efficient. They must work con- 
scientiously, and after having done this 
and after having worked up a case against 
saboteurs and spies in many instances 
and information came out of the Dies 
committee or its investigators that has 
made it impossible for them to operate 
effectively. In, fact, it has in some in- 
stances completely nullified the work that 
this fine branch of the Government has 
been doing. I wonder whether Commu- 
nist technique and the fact that J. B. 
Matthews thought during a great period 
of his life that we must destroy capital- 
ism, as was expressed by him in his book 
The Odyssey of a Fellow Traveler, might 
not have something to do with the inter- 
ferences that caused the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation a great deal of concern, 
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I want to quote to you from a statement 
by the Attorney General, and after I 
have done that I want to say that I am 
going to leave it in your hands to say 
whether or not this committee should 
have been continued without restraint, 
whether or not we should have again 
given life to that committee without defi- 
nitely defining the policy beyond which 
it could not go in its publicity campaign, 
and whether or not we should not have 
definitely refused to continue this com- 
mittee until all of its employees who had 
any connection with former Communist 
or Nazi organizations be relieved from 
the pay roll. I do not believe that any 
person who was ever in the business of 
Communist front organizations, which, 
in my opinion, were in the business of 
undermining American democracy, 
should be on the Government pay roll, 
especially in this committee. The argu- 
ment may be advanced that the chief 
investigator has been converted from his 
communistic philosophy and is now op- 
posed to all Communist front organiza- 
tions and the Communist Party. My 
opinion is that a leopard does not change 
its spots. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General Robert H. Jackson 
issued the following statement on Sun- 
day, November 24: 


I very much regret that Congressman Drs 
has seen fit to accompany his recent dis- 
closures with an effort to disparage and dis- 
credit the good work of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation under Director J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

I have inclined to the view that there was 
sufficient field to warrant the publicity ac- 
tivities of a legislative investigating commit- 
tee even if some of those activities have the 
effect of endangering by premature exposure 
the work of this Department. It would not 
seem, however, that such legislative activities 
need be accompanied by attacks on the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation whose purpose 
in investigation is quite different from that 
of a legislative committee and, of course, 
should not and must not compete with the 
legislative committee for publicity. 

The fact that much of the work of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is necessarily 
carried on quietly and without publicity does 
not diminish its effectiveness. For example, 
Mr. Digs says that next week he will investi- 
gate the strike at the Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
already has investigated this strike and has 
supplied confidential reports to the War and 
Navy Departments and to the National De- 
fense Commission. This confidential report 
describes the Communist influence which 
caused and which is prolonging the strike. 
It identified those leaders of the strike who 
are either members of the Communist Party 
or affiliated with the Communists and the 
persons who are the contacts between the 
strike committee and the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party. 

While the activities of the parties involved 
may not constitute a Federal crime war- 
ranting prosecution, the details have been 
furnished to the War and Navy Departments 
and to the National Defense Commission so 
that they may take such action as may be 
warranted in the protection of the Govern- 
ment’s interests. 

The Dies committee has published a report 
on the propaganda activities of Manfred Zapp 
and Transocean News Service. These activi- 
ties had been under investigation by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation which was 
trying to complete a legal case with admissible 
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’ evidence. The action of the committee made 
further effort in this direction fruitless and 
on October 28, last, based on Federal Bureau 
of Investigation reports and the Dies mate- 
rial, the Criminal Division of the Department 
of Justice instituted a grand jury investiga- 
tion of Zapp, the Transocean News Service, 
and others, to determine whether violations 
of Federal law were involved. This secret 
grand jury investigation is now in progress 
in the District of Columbia. 

At Chicago, Congressman Digs announced 
that Heinrich Peter Fassbender, described by 
Mr. Dres as a former Gestapo agent, would 
describe the full workings of the Gestapo in 
this country. Fassbender has long been 
known to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Its files contain a detailed record of 
his life and activities from his birth in Dus- 
seldorf, Germany, on August 14, 1917, down 
to the present time. In this country he has 
operated under 15 different aliases in addi- 
tion to the name Fassbender. He entered 
the United States on August 2, 1938, jumping 
ship when the S. S. Westmoreland of the 
Bernstein Line docked at pier No. 3 in 
Hoboken, N. J. He has worked in this coun- 
try as a waiter in New York City, as a taxi 
driver in California, and he has twice been 
the subject of Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion white-slave investigations. He is also 
suspected of having operated a confidence 
game. 

In experienced investigative circles Fass- 
bender is known as a professional and unre- 
liable informer. He has been known to offer 
to sell information on both Communists and 
Nazis for a price. I make no criticism of Mr. 
Dies for examining this witness. It may he 
that he may furnish information or leads 
which might be useful for the purposes of a 
legislative investigating committee, but wit- 
nesses of Fassbender’s type are of limited use- 
fulness for court purposes, and I do not feel 
that evidence obtained from such a source 
can properly be used as a springboard from 
which to launch an attack on the methods 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

In the protective field the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has been making a highly 
creditable record. In September of 1939, at 


‘ the request of the War and Navy Departments, 


the Bureau initiated a program of surveying 
the protective facilities of industrial plants. 
The program extends to all plants in which 
the War and Navy Departments have a par- 
ticular interest. To date, the War and Navy 
Departments have requested surveys of 1,214 
plants. 

Surveys have been completed, and reports 
and recommendations have been submitted, 
or are being submitted, with reference to 
1,032 of these plants. A total of 112 plants are 
in the process of survey at the present time. 
Among the 70 plants yet to be surveyed are 
a number in which the survey is being held 
in abeyance pending completion of building 
programs awaiting the outcome of labor diffi- 
culties and for other reasons. It is antici- 
pated that the remaining surveys will have 
been completed by December 1. 

The rate at which these surveys can be 
made is indicated by the fact that between 
October 22 and November 14, 668 surveys were 
completed. 

The surveys are conducted by a specially 
trained group of F. B. I. agents and are in- 
tended to reduce to an absolute minimum the 
possibilities of espionage and sabotage oper- 
ations within the plants surveyed. The sur- 
veys cover the entire physical property of the 
companies upon the priority list and include 
a study of the plant police force, the com- 
munication system, the care of confidential 
materials, handling of mail, the issuance of 
identification badges to employees, a study of 
power lines, and source of power, as well as 
other sources of essential materials, the es- 
tablishment of restricted areas and all other 
tems and factors pertinent to the proper 
protection of the plant. 
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Anticipating increased activity in this type 
of work in the future in view of the present 
rearmament program, a course of training has 
been installed in the Training Division of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which is de- 
signed to qualify all of the special agents of 
the F. B. I. in this type of work. 

The Dies committee has reported on the 
activities of Ferdinand Kertess in the field of 
international business and espionage. The 
activities of Kertess have been under inquiry 
by the Department of Justice for a year and 
a half. Kertess was subpenaed by the De- 
partment to appear before the temporary na- 
tional economic committee in May of 1939 
and he appeared and testified in connection 
with the Department’s investigation of the 
berrylium industry. This investigation, 
which was the subject of public hearings be- 
fore the T. N. E. C., demonstrated that the 
berrylium industry was subject to patent 
control and penetration by German interests. 

For over 2 years the Department of Justice 
has been investigating the penetration of for- 
eign influence into American industry. In- 
dictments have already been obtained in 
three industries. In addition, there are 
pending investigations in a large number of 
defense industries involving foreign penetra- 
tion and control. 

I am disclosing these facts to reassure the 
American public as to the ability of the 
Department of Justice and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation to cope with any situa- 
tion which may arise. 

I think it is highly regrettable that Mr. 
Dies should seek to undermine the confidence 
of the American public in the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, which has long been 
regarded, and which I think deserves to rank, 
as the finest investigative organization in the 
world. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
gone about its task in an efficient and work- 
manlike manner without alarmist tactics and 
without sensationalism. It will continue to 
supply the prosecutive agencies and Govern- 
ment authorities with reliable, thoroughly- 
sifted evidence as to subversive activities in 
this country Efforts to arouse public senti- 
ment or emotion, if that be desirable, will 
have to come from other sources. 


The Department of Justice has done a 
wonderful piece of work with regard to 
national defense, and let me Say here 
and now that for every dollar spent in 
connection with the regular operations 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
last year $8 was saved or returned to the 
Government or individual citizens in 
stolen property recovered, fines imposed, 
and savings effected. Two thousand 
three hundred and ninety-three Federal 
fugitives from justice were located and 
apprehended by special agents of the 
F. B. I. during the year, while 7,809 fugi- 
tives were located for State, county, and 
municipal law-enforcement agencies by 
searching their fingerprints through the 
files of the Identification Division. The 
following is an excerpt from the Annual 
Report of the Attorney General of the 
United States that I commend to your at- 
tention: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Shortly before the fiscal year opened, the 
President of the United States directed the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to take 
charge of investigative work relating to es- 
pionage, counterespionage, sabotage, and re- 
lated matters. In the 5-year period preced- 


ing 1938, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
investigated on an average of 35 espionage 
matters each year. 
such matters 


In the fiscal year 1938, 


250 were handled by the 








F. B. I., while in the fiscal year 1939 a total 
of 1,651 matters pertaining to the national 
defense were received for investigation. 
With the outbreak of war in Europe and the 
Presidential proclamation early in Septem- 
ber 1939 establishing a limited emergency, 
work of this type increased materially. On 
one day alone in May of 1940, a total of 
2,871 complaints were received. A total of 
16,885 national-defense matters were received 
during the fiscal year 1940, which required 
investigative activity. 


I recommend to all of you that you 
read the Annual Report of the Attorney 
General of the United States. It is a 
wonderful record. 

It is my contention that we should ap- 
propriate sufficient amount of money to 
the Department of Justice and especially 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, also 
the Army and Navy Intelligence Service 
in such amounts as will be necessary for 
them to operate efficiently and effectively 
to protect this our Nation and our Amer- 
ican way of life. We are safe in the 
hands of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation with men whose background is 
unimpeachable. There is no doubt that 
we must vigorously and searchingly carry 
on in such a way that we must have 
faith in our agencies, but who can have 
faith in an agency whose employees seem 
to be looking more toward personal 
aggrandizement than to the good of our 
Nation? Oh, I know that the chief in- 
vestigator of the Dies committee has 
claimed that he has given publicity to all 
Communist organizations and Commu- 
nist fronts. That does not surprise me, 
because his high spot in the Communist 
organizations of the United States serves 
him well and it should be no effort to 
him to be able to publicize certain facts 
with regard to those organizations. How- 
ever, most of the facts that were pub- 
lished were a matter of record long be- 
fore they were published by him. The 
question in my mind is whether or not 
the activity of these investigators of the 
Dies committee, who are not trained in 
the proper procedure of checking sabo- 
teurs and spies, are going beyond the 
purpose for which the committee was 
created and interfering with the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in the proper function- 
ing of those agencies to such an extent 
that it is detrimental to the national- 
defense program. 

Let us have action; let us have a finan- 
cial report of just how the money we have 
appropriated has been spent so that we 
will not have to spend months in trying 
to decipher the records in Mr. Shank’s 
office. Let us really drive all un-Ameri- 
can activity out of this Nation and not 
just appropriate, appropriate, and appro- 
priate, investigate, investigate, and in- 
vestigate withcut any legislation. There 
should be a definite line of demarcation 
set up so that this committee would first 
determine before giving out any publicity 
whether or not that publicity would in- 
jure any investigation of the Department 
of Justice or the Army and Navy Intelli- 
gence Service. 

It is my hope that we will be able to do 
the thing that the Congress intended to 
do when we created this committee over 
3 years ago. It is very important that we 
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have a unified front in government 
agencies so that we may have the utmost 
of protection for our people, our industry, 
and our Government. 





The Need for a Glider-Training Program 
in the United States 
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ARTICLE BY W. L. WHITE 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me today to ex- 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Members 
an article which appeared in The Even- 
ing Star, published yesterday in Wash- 
ington. This article points out the prob- 
able use of gliders by. the Germans in the 
event that an air invasion of England 
should be attempted. The feasibility of 
such a program is only too apparent to 
even a casual student of the art of mcd- 
ern warfare. The probability of such an 
attack seems more likely, when one re- 
calls that Germany has during recent 
years trained more than 250,000 youths 
in the art of gliding. 

Unfortunately we have neglected this 
field of aviation in the United States, and 
have allowed it to develop as best it could 
without encouragement or assistance on 
the part of the Government. As a result 
there are scarcely 200 small glider clubs 
throughout the entire Nation, and only 
120 private glider pilots registered and 
licensed with but 45 commercial glider 
pilots. This deficiency should be immedi- 
ately remedied and an extensive program 
of glider training should be inaugurated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

In order to accomplish this purpose, I 
have introduced H. R. 2661, which would 
authorize the C. A. A. to develop a pro- 
gram of training glider pilots, pilots who 
could the more readily be assimilated into 
the present civil pilot training program 
for motor propelled ships. It is generally 
admitted that a glider trained pilot makes 
a more capable and efficient aircraft pilot, 
and by training a large number of glider 
pilots we could develope in this country 
a huge reservoir of potential aircraft 
pilots, just as Germany has done in her 
preparation for world conquest. The 
value of the glider program to Germany 
may be demonstrated in the coming 
months, as is indicated in the article in 
the Evening Star by W. L. White, which 
follows: 

GERMANS REPORTED TO HAveE 28,000 GLIDERS 
Reapy To Drop Troops Over ENGLAND 
(By W. L. White) 

Back from London, I am able to add up 
the score on invasion both from the stand- 
point of the British and of recently arrived 








travelers from Germany, with whom I talked 
in Lisbon. Some of the best-qualified mili- 
tary observers believe the Germans have in 
preparation about 28,000 troop-carrying glid- 
ers, each capable of transporting 14 men. 

Two of these gliders can be towed behind 
a single bomber, and such convoys are a 
familiar sight above German military air- 
dromes today where the Luftwaffe is practic- 
ing taking off, cutting loose the gliders, and 
landing them. These gliders are simple to 
build in mass as they have no motors, only 
the simplest instrument panels, and in struc- 
ture are hardly more complicated than a 
bobsled. 

As a part of the total invasion scheme the 
glider would be loaded with crack troops 
armed with the German version of the ttmmy 
gun and then, under cover of night, would 
be towed out over.England toward their 
objectives. The Germans think their re- 
cent and continuing reconnaissance raids 
over England have disclosed to them every 
important concentration of anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery, clustered around England's vital mili- 
tary objectives. The planes would not come 
in range of these guns. 

WOULD CUT LOOSE GLIDERS 


At a distance of many miles from the ulti- 
mate target and at a height of not less than 
10,000 feet the gliders would be cut loose from 
the towing planes, leaving the bombers free 
to return to France and Holland to ferry over 
more gliders. The original gliders would then 
come silently down over their targets, with no 
roaring motors whose sound or exhaust flames 
might betray them to British ground ob- 
servers. 

The capacity of airfields on the Continent 
near England is, of course, limited, and, al- 
though the Germans have been feverishly 
constructing new ones during the winter, be- 
cause of congestion at airports the effort of 
transporting these 28,000 troop-carrying glid- 
ers to England probably would take several 
weeks. 

Although more than 400,000 men might 
theoretically be landed by this method, they 
would be devoid of heavy tanks and, by them- 
selves, would be utterly inadequate to con- 
quer England. They would be used only in 
connection with an attempted sea landing, 
and their function would be to paralyze Eng- 
land’s key airdromes and rail centers, disor- 
ganizing the British air force and transport 
system so that British troops could not be 
moved swiftly about the island to meet and 
throw back the main body of German troops, 
with heavy equipment, which would attempt 
a barge landing by sea. 

The most optimistic expert would hardly 
give this combined plan better than a 40- 
percent chance of success, and yet the prize 
stake—control of the British Empire after a 
brief, if bloody, campaign—would make the 
long chance worth taking. 

BUILD 2,500 PLANES MONTHLY 

English experts who expect an invasion 
attempt in the near future point out that 
only this theory explains the lull in Nazi 
raids during the last 2 months. Bad flying 
conditions account for only about half the 
lull. Also, the Germans are known to be 
building at least 2,500 planes a month, and 
some estimates run up to 3,000, while their 
monthly losses during the winter can be 
counted only in hundreds. Obviously they 
are building up a vast reserve of planes and 
pilots, for which there can be only one ob- 
jective—the hope that British resistance can 
be paralyzed in one quick, smashing blow. 

If this interpretation is correct, then the 
recent developments in the Balkans can be 
interpreted only as a German feint—an at- 
tempt to draw British forces away from 
England and through the Mediterranean to 
the Near East. Since the Nazis possess more 
than 200 divisions it would be easy for them 
to spare the troops necessary to create this 
Balkan diversion without seriously weaken- 
ing the force of their blow against England. 





All of this the British keep clearly in mind 
and, while they do not underestimate the 
grave damage that even an unsuccessful at- 
tempt would inflict on the island, they are 
confident that their naval control of the 
seas will keep the Germans from landing an 
adequately equipped army. They point out 
that the loss of half a million of its best- 
trained and bravest technical troops would 
irreparably cripple the German war machine 
and mark the turning point of the war. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. I 
sat alongside my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. How- 
ELL], who now represents Mr. Lincoln’s 
old home town of Springfield, Ill., when 
he presented to the House a stirring trib- 
ute to The Man Lincoln. Today, I of- 
fer a splendid editorial expression from 
the Paterson (N. J.) Evening News, in 
my district. Appearing in this newspa- 
per’s Lincoln Day issue it reaffirms the 
faith the Great Emancipator had in 
popular government. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Paterson (N. J.) Evening News] 


THE PRINCIPLES WHICH LINCOLN DEFENDED ARE 
AMERICA’S PRESSING ISSUES TODAY 


“Our popular Government,” wrote Abra- 
ham Lincoln in his message calling a special 
session of Congress in July 1861, “has often 
been called an experiment. Two points in it 
our people already have settled—the success- 
ful establishing and the successful admin- 
istering of it. One still remains—its success- 
ful maintenance.” 

The particular crisis which Abraham Lin- 
coln was called upon to face long ago ended 
in a renewed triumph for the system in 
which he so thoroughly believed. In the face 
of the gravest challenge to its existence, 
popular government did survive; proof was 
given to the world that a nation “conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal” can long 
endure. . 

Yet today Lincoln, were he here, would un- 
doubtedly see, with that clear, keen vision 
of his which always reached down to funda- 
mentals, that the crucial third point is still 
the crux of the Nation’s problem. Popular 
government has been established and ad- 
ministered successfully. Can it be main- 
tained? The special threat to it of Lincoln’s 
time has passed away, but he would see new 
threats to it against which his liberal spirit 
would rebel—the threats of poverty, of un- 
employment, of discontent, the threat of 
concentrated power in the hands of a few, 
of the rise of an army of office holders with 
the makings of petty dictators in them. 

Lincoln’s own conception of the demo- 
cratic system, as he expressed it, was “that 
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form and substance of government whose 
leading object is to elevate the condition 
of men; to lift artificial weights from all 
shoulders; to clear the paths of laudable 
pursuit for all; to afford all an unfettered 
start and a fair chance in the race of life.” 

Today forces beat upon this framework of 
government from bitter jealousies without 
and from secret foes within. New forms of 
totalitarian power and paganism have risen 
to put Lincoln’s definition of democracy to 
a test. Doubts and fears and uncertainties 
threaten to undermine faith at home. 

If the American people, who view the 
figure of Lincoln with such deep emotion and 
sentimental rhapsody, could also listen to 
the clear logic of his statesmanship, if they 
could see him not merely as a great humani- 
tarian but as an inspired prophet of the 
democratic form of government, they would 
return to him on this day for renewal of 
faith, for counsel to light their way in 
a distracted world. Lincoln would cut 
through the perplexities and the abstrac- 
tions, he would point the way by which this 
great experiment in popular government may 
maintain itself against the new dangers of 
this age, existing both within as well as 
abroad. 

He would tell us again, with that sim- 
plicity which was the essence of his great- 
ness, that “our reliance is in the love of 
liberty which God has planted in us and in 
our will and our courage to defend it.” 
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Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker and 
ladies and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, the Mississippi River 
constitutes the Nation’s No. 1 flood 
problem. It is the world’s greatest river 
and is the most useful river in the United 
States. In my judgment, it is our most 
valuable river asset. The river serves 
about 40 percent of the area of our coun- 
try. Its water comes from 31 States, and 
if it were not for the levees would in time 
of high waters flood about 30,000 square 
miles of the land adjacent thereto. Its 
alluvial valley contains the richest land 
of our Nation. Those of us residing in 
the lower Mississippi River Valley realize 
that our section of the Nation serves as 
a basin of drainage for approximately 
two-thirds of the United States and the 
waters from New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wyoming, and Canada help to flood our 
section of the country. In other words, 
the Delta family must watch the weather 
in 31 States of the Nation, unless he 
wants his drainage to catch him napping. 
The Mississippi River, therefore, is rec- 
ognized as a national responsibility 
insofar as controlling her waters are 
concerned. 

The Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928, 
among other things provided a plan of 
diverting from the main channels of the 
Mississippi River destructive flood waters 
in excess of the carrying capacity of the 
levees. The most important diversion 
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was the Boeuf floodway in the middle 
section of the river, lying immediately 
south of the mouth of the Arkansas 
River, and flowing through southeast 
Arkansas into the State of Louisiana, de- 
signed to carry approximately 1,000,000 
cubic second-feet of water, which is six 
times the volume of water flowing nor- 
mally over Niagara Falls. This plan was 
very detrimental to southeast Arkansas, 
and especially Desha and Chicot Coun- 
ties. In addition to the provision, as 
above mentioned, the act further pro- 
vided that to insure that excess waters 
would reach the main river, a fuse-plug 
section of the levee in the vicinity of 
Cypress Creek, must be kept at its pres- 
ent grade, nearly 3 feet below the new 
levee grade. In other words, Congress 
intended to be sure that southeast Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana would constitute 
the dumping ground for surplus waters 
from the other States in the Union, and 
to that end not only provided the fuse- 
plug and a spillway but prohibited our 
levees on the Arkansas side from being 
constructed into a standard levee of grade 
and section, equal to the levees of the 
neighbors to the north, south, and east of 
the river. 

For 13 long years we have been sub- 
jected to constant and continuous haz- 
ards of the 1928 act of Congress. The 
hazards to us, under this act, have re- 
sulted in the substantial destruction of 
market value of property, economic ruin 
of many of our citizens, and undoubtedly 
has been a blight to the progress and 
development of that section of southeast 
Arkansas. 

The plan undoubtedly has been aban- 
doned in the minds of the flood-control 
authorities, but it has not been aban- 
doned by Congress, because the law ac- 
tually remains upon the statutes and is 
today technically in operation. 

The people of this part of my district 
feel that they have suffered the conse- 
quences of this very detrimental and un- 
fair act of Congress long enough, and 
that now it should be repealed, and that 
they should now have protection of the 
waters from the other 31 States of the 
Union. There should be some distinction 
made between time and eternity, and 
they have been under the strain of the act 
of 1928 long enough, and now they feel 
that they should have levee protection 
equal to that enjoyed by their neighbors 
up and below and across the Mississippi 
River. They do not want another fuse- 
plug levee or another spillway, but they 
do want equal levee protection. They 
want Congress to promptly enact a law 
repealing these detrimental provisions of 
the act of Congress approved May 15, 
1928, and give them levee protection of 
certain grade and size equal to that en- 
joyed by their neighbors to the north, 
south, and east of the river. 

In this connection, I desire to quote two 
paragraphs of the resolution passed by 
the State Flood Control Commission of 
Arkansas last year upon this subject: 

Be it further resolved by the Flood Control 
Commission of the State of Arkansas, That 
the Senators and Representatives of the State 
of Arkansas in the Congress are urged to 
make every effort to bring about the speedy 


enactment of a law which will, by mandatory 
provisions effective immediately, cause the 
United States to convert the presently exist- 
ing fuse-plug levee in southeastern Arkansas 
into a standard levee of 1940 grade and sec- 
tion, giving to all the property owners in the 
presently existing Boouf floodway protection 
equal to that enjoyed by their neighbors to 
the north and south and east of the river. 
Be it further resolved, That this commission 
vigorously protests the construction of the 
so-called back protection levee and assure the 
Congress that any effort to construct such a 
reservoir in southeast Arkansas will meet with 
bitter opposition on the part of the property 
owners affected and will never voluntarily be 
permitted, and any effort to secure flowage 
rights in this area will meet with the same 
opposition and will preve as futile as were the 
efforts of the Army engineers to secure flowage 
rights in the Eudora floodway in Louisiana. 


To eliminate the evils of the act of Con- 
gress, as approved May 15, 1928, there is 
now pending in Congress a bill that has 
been carefully prepared and is believed 
to be fair to all parties affected. Senate 
bill 705, by Senator Overton, of Louisiana, 
is now pending in the Senate, and House 
Resolution No. 3064, by myself, is now 
pending in the House of Representatives. 
The bills are identical, and the pertinent 
paragraphs of my bill now pending in the 
House are as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of May 15, 
1928, as amended by the acts of June 15, 
1936, August 28, 1937, and June 28, 1938, is 
hereby amended so as to provide that the 
project for flood control in the alluvial valley 
of the lower Mississippi River existing at the 
present time in accordance with the pro- 
visions of said act, is hereby modified and as 
thus modified is hereby adopted, as follows: 

Pending the completion of the ultimate 
plan for flood control in the alluvial valley 
of the lower Mississippi River, the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army is au- 
thorized to make revisions in the grades and 
sections of the main-line Mississippi levees 
on both the east and west banks and to ad- 
just and equalize the unequal freeboards 
which now exist, or may hereafter develop. 
Between the latitude of the Arkansas River 
and a point at, or south of Deer Park, La., 
revision, adjustment, and equalization shall 
be made so as to obtain net grades of exist- 
ing front-line levees generally of such height 
above the computed crest flow line of the 
project flood as the Chief of Engineers may 
deem advisable as affording reasonably safe 
protection against such project flood. 

The Boeuf floodway in the project adopted 
by the act of May 15, 1928, and the Eudora 
floodway as well as the back protection levee 
extending from the head of the said Eudora 
floodway north to the Arkansas River in the 
project, adopted by the act of June 15, 
1936, as amended, are hereby abandoned. 

The levee on the south side of the Ar- 
kansas River shall be enlarged in grade and 
section so as to afford, in the opinion of the 
Chief of Engineers, reasonably safe protec- 
tion against the project flood of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

From time to time additional protection 
against floods shall be simultaneously to, 
and equitably distributed between, the 
Yazoo River backwater area and the Red 
River backwater area under such plans as 
may be approved by the Chief of Engineers. 

The total authorizations heretofore made 
for the flood-control project of the alluvial 
valley of the Mississippi River shall not be 
increased by reason of any provision in this 
act, but any appropriations heretofore or 
hereafter made or authorized for said project 
may be expended upon any feature of the 
said project, notwithstanding any restric- 
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' tions, limitations, or requirements of existe 


ing law. 


The bill authorizes a modification of 
the adopted project of flood control in 
the lower Mississippi Valley. It does 
not authorize any additional appropria- 
tions to be made for the project. On the 
contrary, if the bill is enacted, it will 
save millions of dollars in the cost of the 
lower Mississippi flood-control program, 
and at the same time prevent the dedi- 
cation to floodway purposes of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 acres of land in south- 
eastern Arkansas and eastern Louisiana. 

The law presently authorizes the con- 
struction of either of two floodways 
known as the Boeuf floodway and the 
Eudora floodway, the Eudora having 
been authorized as a substitute for the 
Boeuf floodway. As designed, the Eu- 
dora floodway begins in southeastern 
Arkansas below the Arkansas River, and 
runs 10 miles wide and 100 miles long, 
embracing 850,000 acres of land in 
southeastern Arkansas and eastern Loui- 
siana, and empties its water into an area 
of some million and a quarter acres 
known as the Red River backwater area. 
Although the Eudora was authorized in 
1936, no work at all has been done to- 
ward beginning its construction. 

The bill, if enacted, will authorize the 
abandonment of the Eudora floodway as 
well as the Boeuf floodway. In lieu of 
such a floodway, the bill provides for the 
readjustment, building up, and strength- 
ening of all the main line Mississippi 
River levees above the Arkansas and be- 
low the Arkansas down to approximately 
the mouth of the Red River. It spe- 
cifically provides for a net grade in levee 
construction from the Arkansas down to 
near the mouth of the Red of sufficient 
height to give safe protection against 
what is known as the project of super- 
flood. Gen. Max C. Tyler, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission, stated 
at the December meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Flood Control Association, 
that this substitute plan of levee enlarge- 
ment will afford equally as good protec- 
tion as the floodway plan. 

The 13 cut-offs and the other channel 
rectification in the Mississippi River be- 
tween the Arkansas and the Red have so 
reduced in recent years the flood level be- 
tween the Arkansas and the Red Rivers 
that no diversion channel between these 
two rivers is now necessary. There were 
approximately 1,000,000 cubic feet per 
second surplus water that had to be taken 
care of south of the Arkansas in a project 
flood at the time the Boeuf and Eudora 
were planned. The cut-offs have reduced 
this surplus to about 450,000 cubic feet 

er second, and this excess can now be 

safely confined between enlarged levees 
along the main channel of the Missis- 
sippi. 

The cost of levee enlargement will be 
considerably less than the sum of $103,- 
000,000 allotted for the construction of 
the Eudora floodway. It is the purpose 
of the bill to free this $103,000,000 so that 
as much thereof as will be necessary will 
be used for the new plan of heightening 
the grades and strengthening the sections 
of the main-line levees. After this work 
is done there will be a sufficient sum left 
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over out of the $103,000,000 authorized 
for the Eudora to give additional protec- 
tion to the Yazoo and Red backwater 
areas. The bill authorizes such protec- 
tion of these backwater areas as the Chief 
of Engineers may from time to time de- 
termine to be proper and expedient. 

It is contemplated that under this bill 
the levee grades to which I have referred 
will be readjusted so as to give about 1 
foot freeboard above the estimated flow 
line of the project flood, or about 6 feet 
above the computed level of the 1927 flood 
confined. The latter flood was the great- 
est flood of record in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust that the 
Flood Control Committee of the House 
may see proper to report favorably upon 
this bill, and that we may have it en- 
acted by Congress without further delay. 





Apportionment of Representatives in 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members have asked me what effect 
House Resolution 2665 would have on 
their particular State and the possible 
effect on their seats. 

This bill changes the apportionment 
method from major fractions to that of 
equal proportions. It affects only the 
States of Michigan and Arkansas. Under 
the major fractions theory Arkansas’ seat 
is No. 436 and Michigan’s No. 435. Under 
the equal proportion theory Arkansas’ 
seat is No. 435 and Michigan’s 436. If 
this bill is enacted, therefore, and it is ex- 
pected to come before this body on Mon- 
day, you will just be substituting equal 
proportion for major fractions and would 
not be faced with the necessity of redis- 
tricting in either Michigan or Arkansas, 

‘but would leave the States just as they 
are. The equal proportions method is 
the method which would equalize more 
nearly the proportion of Representives to 
population and population to Representa- 
tives. I hope the House adopis this 
method. 

I am including as a part of my remarks 
the message of the President, a report 
from the Census Bureau, and the remarks 
of Dr. Calvert L. Dedrick before our com- 
mittee: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 22 (a) of the act approved June 18, 1929, 
providing for the fifteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses and for the apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress, as amended 
by the act of April 25, 1940, I transmit here- 
with a statement prepared by the Director of 
the Census, Department of Commerce, giving 
the whole number cf persons in each State as 
ascertained under the Sixteenth Decennial 


Census of Population, and the number of | since the Supreme Court has held that all 
Representatives to which each State would be | Indiams are now subject to Federal taxation 
entitled under an apportionment of the ex- (Superintendent vy. Commissioner, 295 U. 8. 
isting number of Representatives by the | 418). The effect of this upon apportionment 
method known as the method of major frac- | of Representatives, however, appears to be 
tions, which was the method used in the last | for determination by the Congress, as con- 
preceding apportionment, and also by the | cluded in the Attorney General’s opinion of 
method known as the method of equal pro- | November 28, 1940, to the Secretary of Com- 
portions. merce, a copy of which is annexed hereto. 
The Director of the Census has included all PRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Indians in the tabulation of total population Tue Wuire House, January 8, 1941. 


TaBLE I—Populations of the States, 1940, and apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress, 1940 and 1930 
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Se ects katate TAMIR Bb eM cic. DAceciinieel cceeeen 
District o: NE eS ae Te 

FI inn snincanninnigebo dee aeyean 1, 897, 414 5 
3, 123, 723 10 
524, 873 2 
7, 897, 241 27 
3, 427, 796 12 
2, 538, 268 9 
1, 801, 028 7 
2, 845, 627 9 
2, 363, 880 8 
847, 226 3 
1, 821, 244 6 
4, 316, 721 15 
5, 256, 106 17 
2, 792, 300 “ 
2, 183, 7 7 
3, 784, 664 13 
559, 456 2 
1, 315, 834 5 
vi 110, 247 1 
eee 491, 524 2 
RE EE nnn cucudecbitanamelanss 4, 160, 165 14 
SEE eee 531, 818 1 
IE Maids ba intaebiseeicieh codes 13, 479, 142 45 
North Carolina................-..- 3, 571, 623 il 
I Te i ctiienepa neti 641, 935 2 
Ohio a 6, 907, 612 24 
Oklahoma.. 2, 336, 434 9 
on 1, O89, 684 3 
Pennsylvani. 9, 900, 180 34 
Rhode Island 713, 346 2 
South Carolina__.... eee en Sane 1, 899, 804 6 
EEE hidach is tank dibebenonnind 642, 961 2 
Gi iia tsi neice citclaswitidibatantgacai 2, 915, 841 9 
TE sich tel dnd eon antmnnnande 6, 414, 824 21 
BD Sis cnartehakeniogetnidatimeaes 550, 310 2 
iii nn saan adder 359, 231 1 
LG ndivbunivndighilncdntiikbacs 2, 677, 773 9 
NO... ncnvcnuncodcciemenna 1, 736, 191 6 
PN OO Se eae 1, 901, 974 6 
alt TA et et 3, 137, 587 10 
WE: decnccccsupecstdaah 250, 742 1 





1 The present apportionment of Representatives is based on the 1930 census. The method followed in 1930 wa: 
the method of major fractions. In that instance the use of the method of equal proportions would have resulted in 
the same apportionment, 


NOVEMBER 28, 1940. pears in the Constitution and the fourteenth 
The honorable the SEcrETARY OF COMMERCE. amendment thereto. There is enclosed here- 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: In your letter of with a recent opinion oi the Solicitor of this 
November 9, 1940, you state, in part: Department on this subject.” 

“Section 2 of the fourteenth amendment Also enclosed with your letter is an opin- 
to the Constitution provides that in appor- | ion of the Solicitor of the Department of the 
tioning representatives, ‘Indians not taxed’ | Interior dealing with the question at some 
shall be excluded. The census of population | length. 


upon which the reapportionment of Repre- As pointed out by the Solicitor of the De- 
sentatives is to be based is now being pre- | partment of the Interior the answer to your 
pared. question depends upon whether the phrase 


“Since it appears that today all Indians are “Indians not taxed’ refers (1) to Indians 
subject to the Federal income-tax law, your not actually paying taxes or only to those 
opinion is respectfully requested as to | who are not subject to taxation and (2) to 
whether there are any Indians not taxed, Indians not taxed or subject to taxation by 
within the meaning of that phrase as it ap- | any taxing authority or only to those not 
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taxed or subject to taxation by the States in 
which they reside. The bearing of these pre- 
liminary questions upon the question pre- 
sented is apparent in view of the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court holding that 
all Indians are subject to the Federal income- 
tax law. 

The question presented has been discussed 
in a number of court decisions but the 
issue has never been squarely raised in any 
of the decided cases. Some of the cases and 
some statements appearing in the debates 
in the Constitutional Convention lend sup- 
port to the view that since all Indians are 
now subject to the Federal income-tax laws 
there are no longer any Indians not taxed 
within the meaning of the constitutional 
phrase. On the other hand, other decided 
cases and other statements appearing in the 
debates in the convention equally support 
the contrary view. Thus it appears that, as 
stated by your Solicitor, the question pre- 
sents a perplexing problem, and that the 
answer to it is not free from doubt. 

The Congress is aware, of course, of the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court hold- 
ing all Indians subject to the Federal in- 
come-tax laws. What construction the Con- 
gress will now give to the phrase “Indians 
not taxed” is a question for it to decide, 
and action taken by it with respect thereto 
will be final, subject only to review by the 
courts in proper cases brought before them. 
An opinion on the question by the Attorney 
General would not be determinative, since 
neither the Congress nor the courts would 
be bound by such opinion. 

Moreover, it does not appear that an 
answer to your question is necessary at this 
time for any administrative purpose within 
your Department. In my opinion, a con- 
tinuance by you of the practice heretofore 
followed in your Department with respect, 
to the subject will meet every administrative 
requirement imposed upon your Department 
in the premises, and in addition well may 
furnish to the Congress information desired 
by that body as a basis for action on its 

art. 

: It is recommended, therefore, that you at 

this time follow your former practice, giving 

to the Congress full information with respect 

thereto. 

Respectfully, 
Rosert H. JACKSON, 

Attorney General, 
JANUARY 28, 1941, 

Hon. Guy L. Moser, 

Chairman, Census Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: In response to 
your request of January 27, we hereby sub- 
mit a report on H. R. 2665, by Mr. GaTHINGs, 
of Arkansas, to provide for apportioning 
Representatives in Congress among the sev- 
eral States by the equal proportions method. 

Section 22 (b) of the act approved June 
18, 1929, providing for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and for the 
apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress, as amended by the act of April 25, 
1940, provides, in part, that: “If the Con- 
gress to which the statement required by 
subdivision (a) of this section (H. Doc. 45, 
77th Cong., Ist sess.) is transmitted has not 
within 60 calendar days after such state- 
ment is transmitted enacted a law appor- 
tioning Representatives among the several 
States, then each State shall be entitled, in 
the next Congress and in each Congress there- 
after until the taking effect of a reappor- 
tionment under this act or subsequent stat- 
ute, to the number of Representatives shown 
in the statement based upon the method 
used in the last preceding apportionment. 

The method used in the last apportion- 
ment, that of 1931, is the method of major 
ractions, which was first used in the reap- 


portionment following the 1910 census. H.R. 
2665 would substitute the method of equal 
proportions for the method of major frac- 
tions ih any reapportionment made under 
the above-quoted provisions of section 22 (b) 
of the act of June 18, 1929, as amended. 

The number of Representatives to which 
each State would be entitled this year under 
an apportionment of 435 seats by the method 
of major fractions is shown in House Docu- 
ment No. 45, table 1, column 3; the same 
apportionment by the method of equal pro- 
portions is given in column 6 of this table. 

By either method of apportionment, assum- 
ing that the size of the House remained at 
435 Members, the following States would be 
entitled to an increase in representation: 
California, 3 Members; Arizona, Florida, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
Tennessee, 1 each. These 9 seats would 
be lost (1 each) by Illinois. Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, and Pennsylvania. A tenth seat would 
be affected if the apportionment were made 
by the method of major fractions: Arkansas 
would lose 1 Member and Michigan would 
gain if by the method of major fractions, 
but not by the method of equal proportions. 

At present there are five recognized meth- 
ods of apportionment which avoid the 
mathematical difficulties of the methods used 
before 1910 and on the basis of which an 
apportionment might be made. These are: 
(1) Method of smallest divisors, (2) method 
of harmonic mean, (3) method of equal pro- 
portions, (4) method of major fractions, 
(5) method of greatest divisors. At the re- 
quest of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Longworth, the National 
Academy of Sciences appointed a committee 
to study the mathematical aspects of the 
problem of apportionment. This committee 
concluded its report with the following 
statement: 

“The method of equal proportions is pre- 
ferred by the committee because it satisfies 
the test proposed above—a test of proportion- 
ality—when applied either to sizes of con- 
gressional districts or to number of Repre- 
sentatives per person, and because it occupies 
mathematically a neutral position with re- 
spect to emphasis on larger and smaller 
States.” 

Annual Report of the National Academy of 
Sciences, 1928-29 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 2, 1929, pp. 5159, 5160); or the 1940 
Hearings on Apportionment before the Com- 
mittee on the Census (pp. 70, 71). A study 
of the mathematical aspects of apportion- 
ment was also made by the Census Advisory 
Committee in 1921, the report of which con- 
cludes as follows: “The method of equal 
proportions, consistent as it is with the lit- 
eral meaning of the words of the Constitu- 
tion, is logically superior to the method of 
major fractions.” (Quarterly Publications of 
the American Statistical Association, Decem- 
ber 1921, pp. 1004-1013; or CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, April 7, 1926.) 

A review of the mathematical aspects of 
apportionment is also given in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 304, Seventy-sixth Congress, third 
session, and in a recent book entitled “Con- 
gressional Apportionment,” by Laurence F., 
Schmeckebier, of the Brookings Institution. 
Mr. Schmeckebier concludes his analysis of 
mecdern methods of apportionment (p. 72) as 
follows: “As explained on preceding pages 
varying differences are used in the several 
methods to measure the degree or amount of 
inequality, but both the weight of authority 
and the equity of the apportionment indi- 
cates that the method of equal proportions 
is more desirable than any other method that 
has been devised.” 

The method of major fractions is recognized 
both by law and precedent, having been used 
by act of Congress in 1910 and in 1930 for the 
automatic reapportionment provided by the 
1929 act. It equalizes as far as possible the 
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people, the inequalities being 
measured on the basis of relative difference. 
The method of equal proportions also equal- 
as possible the average popula- 
district in the several 


to give an official opinion on the policy as- 
pects of the problem, but as a scientific serv- 
ice agency it is willing and able to give such 
assistance as your committee may wish on 
technical questions relating thereto and to 
make available for your use all of our tables 
and calculations on apportionment. 
Sincerely yours, 
Vercit D. REEp, 
Acting Director, 


STATEMENT By CALvEeRT L. DEpRICK 
SOME ESSENTIALS OF APPORTIONMENT METHODS 


Let us begin our discussion of methods of 
apportionment by assuming that a distribu- 
tion of the 435 seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives has been made, for example, 
table 1 of the President’s message on appor- 
tionment (H. Doc. No. 45, 77th Cong., Ist 
sess.). 

We can test this distribution by a very 
simple process of arithmetic, requiring only 
a knowledge of division, subtraction, and 
decimals. Our aim will be to get a better 
or more equitable distribution of seats by 
taking a Representative away from one State 
and giving it to another. It is obvious, of 
course, that we are assuming that the size 
of the House is fixed at a definite number, 
in this instance, 435 Members, but it could 
be any number larger than 48 and smaller 
than 4,343. (The Constitution requires that 
each State be given at least 1 Representa- 
tive, and limits the number to 1 for each 
30,000 people in a State.) 

We need not consider how a better dis- 
tribution of seats could be obtained by in- 
creasing the size of the House and shifting 
the border-line States, for that problem 1s 
political, not mathematical. 

The gentleman from Arkansas says, “We 
now have 7 Members and a population of 
1,949,387. Michigan has 17 Members and a 
population of 5,256,106. By the method of 
major fractions you proposed to take a Mem- 
ber away from Arkansas and give it to Mich- 
igan. Why?” 

The answer is simple. Table 1 indicates 
that, with 7 Representatives and 1,949,387 
people, Arkansas has 3.5909 votes in the 
House of Representatives for each 1,000,000 
people. Michigan, with 17 Representatives. 
for 5,256,106 people, has only 3.2343 votes 
in the House for each 1,000,000 people. 
Michigan is under represented by 0.3566 
votes per million people, as compared with 
Arkansas. This is determined by subtract- 
ing Michigan’s ratio from that for Arkansas. 
If a Representative is taken away from Ark- 
ansas and given to Michigan the ratios will 
be: Arkansas, 3.0779; Michigan, 3.4246. Ar- 
kansas is now under represented by 0.3467 
votes per million people, as compared with 
Michigan. But, the transfer has reduced the 
difference between the States from 0.3566 to 
0.3467; that is, the absolute amount of un- 
der representation has been made smaller. 
It would be ideal to have no difference at 
all, but in the absence of an ideal situation 
we should attempt to make the disparity as 
small as possible. 

“But,” says the gentleman from Arkansas, 
“I am thinking of how big our congressional 
districts will be if we have only 6. With 
a population of 1,949,387 and 7 Represent- 
atives, each of us has an average district 
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278,484 people; with only 6 Members, we 
d have an average district of 324,898. 
the other hand, the average population 
district in Michigan would be decreased 
from 309,183 to 292,006. Now, let me show 
you some simple arithmetic: 


19% 


Taste 1—Comperison of Representatives per 
million people 









Absolute dif- 
ference 





TABLE 2.—Comparison of average congres- 
sional districts 





Absolute dif- 
ference 









“To use the same reasoning as before, ideal- 
ly there should be no difference at all, and, in 
the absence of an ideal situation, we should 
try to get the smallest possible difference. 
By shifting a Representative from Arkansas 
to Michigan (as required by the method of 
major fractions) you have increased the abso- 
lute amount of difference between the aver- 
age congressional district in the two States.” 

The gentleman is right. The method of 
major fractions does not equalize as nearly 
as possible the average congressional districts 
among the States. It only equalizes the votes 
in the House of Representatives per million 
people in the States. 

There is a method which we might call that 
of equalized districts. It equalizes as near- 
ly as possible the congressional districts of 
the States, if the inequality between average 
districts is measured as an absolute difference. 
The reason this method is not mentioned in 
the apportionment law is its awesome title— 
it is the method of the harmonic mean. 

By this method Arkansas should retain its 
present 7 seats and Michigan its 17 seats. 

Now comes a gentleman from Michigan to 
say, and with some mathematical and legal 
justification, “The measure of difference 
should be in terms of votes in the House of 
Representatives per million people in the 
State. Therefore we should use the major- 
fractions method.” Equally justified is the 
gentleman from Arkansas when he says, “No; 
the measure of difference should be in terms 
of the average size of a congressional district. 
Therefore, we should use the harmonic-mean 
method.” 

Let us now introduce a mathematician. 
His remarks on the subject would be some- 
what like this: “You are really interested in 
securing a method which will make the dif- 
ference between two ratios as small as pos- 
sible. You should consider using the per- 
centage of difference instead of the absolute 
amount of difference. 

“If the gentleman from Michigan and the 
gentleman from Arkansas would only agree 
that the object of apportionment was to get 
the smallest relative, 1. e., percentage, dif- 
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ference in their measures of fairness they 
would get precisely the same answer.” 
To use the above examples: 


TaBLE 3.—Comparison of percent differences 





Measure 


Representatives per million 
people, from table 1: 
higan 








The method which equalizes as far as pos- 
sible the congressional districts of any two 
States (and therefore of all States), and at 
the same time equalizes as far as possible the 
representation per million people, the dis- 
parity in each case being measured as a 
relative or percentage difference, is the 
method of equal proportions. 

“The method of equal proportions may be 
defined as the only method which will appor- 
tion a given number of tatives 
among the several States, so that the ratios 
of population to Representatives, and also 
the ratios of Representatives to population, 
shall be as equal as may be among the sev- 
eral States.” (8. Doc. No. 304, 76th Cong., 
8d sess., p. 6.) 





Selective Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1941 


LETTER FROM GUY L. EVANS, PRESIDENT, 
COLORADO JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
letter from Guy L. Evans, of Pueblo, Colo., 
president of the Colorado Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, dealing with selective 
service in a sensible and realistic man- 
ner. His organization makes a sugges- 
tion which should have the attention of 
everyone seeking to improve this service, 
and I invite all Senators to read the 
letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CoLorapo STATE 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Pueblo, Colo., January 17, 1941, 
Hon. Ep. C. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaToR JOHNSON: Thanks for your 
nice letter. We appreciate the confidence 
with which you endorse our program. We 
trust that our youthful enthusiasm never 
carries us beyond a point which will war- 
rant your continued approval, 
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A group of us here in Colorado have 
been making an intensive study of the pres- 
ent Selective Service Act. We, as an or- 
ganization, are perhaps the closest group to 
this problem that could be found. Our age 
bracket, 21 to 35, makes us 100 percent in- 
terested. We have considered this proposi- 
tion from many angles, and here are some 
of our observations: 

Young men, as a group, are very anxious 
to do anything that will add to the imme- 
diate perfection of our national defense. We 
have yet to hear a word which would reflect 
upon the patriotism of a single individual 
involved. From an economic viewpoint, we 
believe this legislation is poorly conceived, 
if any consideration is to be given to the 
time element, and its effect over a long 
period. Of course, we agree that the pres- 
ent method was a very good one to raise a 
large force in a hurry. We are also aware 
of some of the proposed amendments which 
would lower the age brackets, and thereby 
partially relieve the economic issue. 

We believe the economic waste which nec- 
essarily must result from taking a man from 
his established business for a pericd of 1 
year is indeed unfortunate. Upon close 
scrutiny, it is easy to see that every individual 
is going to be confronted with a real problem 
upon his return to normal life, whether he 
be a professional man, a common or skilled 
laborer, or a clerk. In every case, someone 
will have filled his boots, so to speak, during 
his absence. Either the absentee suffers a 
complete loss, or the person who has taken 
over is shoved out into the cold. At the very 
best, the two would divide what business 
there was, perhaps to the extent that neither 
would survive. We believe we have an an- 
swer to this major problem, and we sin- 
cerely believe it is “major.” 

Our plan is simply this: Have the War 
Department establish and pattern a course 
of study, along with suitable instructors, for 
@ war essential vocational training to be 
given through the public schools. It is a 
well-established fact that a youth of late 
teen age, or the early twenties, has a much 
keener grasp on new ideas. To the best of 
available information, this country’s greatest 
deficiency is not in manpower but rather 
in skilled mechanics and engineers, with 
which present-day warfare is waged. If this 
is true, would it not be possible to establish 
this basic training in our high schools and 
colleges, and allow these young men to get 
this training during their most assimilative 
period of life, while still not incurring any 
economic loss to them, because they are not 
in established businesses as yet. Upon com- 
pletion of a course, a War Department official 
could execute the necessary examinations, 
and upon approved cases, could grant a 
credit toward a man’s l-year enlistment. 
This in no way would affect a possible sum- 
mer period of intensified field training, which 
would probably be essential to establish dis- 
ciplinary habits, as well as regular field 
service and maneuvers, or whatever was seen 
fit. For example, will say that the last 2 
years in high school and the first 2 years 
in college were allowed to use this course. 
If a man completed all 4 years of this work 
satisfactorily, he would be allowed 9 months 
credit toward his 1 year. The balance of 
3 months would be served in regular War 
Department prescribed manner, wherever 
they saw fit. We believe some arrangement 
similar to the above idea could be worked 
out, and made available as an option to the 
youth approaching the age limits of the pres- 
ent or amended law. If he did not take 
the course in school, then he would take 
his 1-year training at age 21, or some other 
young age. The advantage of this plan over 
some that have been recommended is that 
the young man comes out with a vocational 
training which may serve him as a means of 
making a living, if need be, and at least, will 
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reestablish some popularity to the crafts and 
arts, which have so badly slipped in this 
country in recent years. 

Please write me your reactions to this gen- 
eral idea. This plan comes out of our Na- 
tional Defense Committee, and looks to the 
solving of what may prove to be a long-time 
proposition; vocational training and national 
defense. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Goy L. Evans, President, 





The Case of Ireland Clearly Presented by 
an Authoritative Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1941 


LETTER FROM THE AMERICAN CONGRESS 
FOR THE UNITY AND INDEPENDENCE 
OF IRELAND 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Congress for the Unity and Inde- 
pendence of Ireland has written me a 
noteworthy communication, which I 
deem is entitled to the consideration of 
the Congress. 

In these trying days the case of Ire- 
land, one of the last remaining real 
democracies in the world, should have 
the sympathetic attention of the people 
of the United States. Pursuant to the 
permission of the House, I am including 
this communication herewith: 


AMERICAN CONGRESS FOR THE UNITY 
AND INDEPENDENCE OF IRELAND, 
Chicago, Ill., February 11, 1941. 
Hon. RicHarp J. WELCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Srr: On the Atlantic Ocean 
west of Great Britain is situated the little 
democracy of Ireland. We seldom hear a 
voice raised in its defense at the present 
time, although it is estimated that more 
than 30,000,000 of our people are of Irish 
extraction and birth. Americans of Irish 
extraction and birth have fought behind our 
flag and the ideals it stands for with unex- 
celled loyalty in every war from that of the 
American Revolution to the late World War 
and they have a devotion to American ideals 
that is alive in peacetime as well as in war- 
time. 

After 700 years of a fight for freedom that 
has won for her the goodwill of all Ameri- 
cans and which has been an inspiration to 
men and nations who love and revere liberty, 
Ireland today is prepared to endure further 
sacrifices to regain her territory and main- 
tain her sovereignty against aggression of its 
more powerful neighbor. 

Ireland, the nearest European democracy 
to our shores, demands not, sympathy but 
justice. She demands evacuation of part of 
her territory by foreign forces, and the right 
to purchase arms with which to defend her- 
self from the dictators. Instead of being 
provided with arms for self-defense, Ireland 
is being threatened with seizure of its ports 
and blockade of its trade. It would be a sad 
commentary indeed on our sense of justice 
if American-made planes and American- 


made guns were used to destroy the nearest 
little European democracy to our shores. 
Under the present unfortunate relations 
prevailing between Great Britain and Ireland 
this is a most likely eventuality. 

You are a member of an august body that 
has it in its power to see to it that justice 
is done. Ireland’s neighbor should be big 
enough and possessed of sufficient vision to 
realize that justice to Ireland would react to 
her own benefit morally and otherwise 
throughout the world. Time is the all-im- 
portant element in this situation—if action 
is not taken today, tomorrow may be too 
late. Another valiant little nation will have 
been destroyed and history will record our 
part in the shame of it. 

Sincerely hoping you will give this matter 
your immediate and personal attention, we 


; are, 


Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH ScOTT, 
President, 
Mavrice N. CorTrer, 
Secretary. 





H. R. 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 8, 1941 





Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, we, who 
have but recently commenced our serv- 
ice in Congress, realize equally with the 
older Members that our national security, 
and, perhaps, our national existence, are 
dependent upon the decisions which are 
now being made, as to our policy in the 
present World War. 

The bill (H. R. 1776) often referred to 
as the lease-lend bill, will, if adopted, 
pursue the policy we have followed since 
the outbreak of the conflict. This policy 
is, of course, national defense on a scale 
never before attempted in this country; 
and as an aid to national defense, fur- 
nishing to England and the other democ- 
racies, equipment, ammunition, and war 
supplies while we ourselves arm. 

This policy has been enunciated time 
after time during the past several years 
by our President, was repeatedly advo- 
cated by him during the past Presidential 
campaign, and was, in addition, approved 
of by the candidate of the Republican 
Party for President, Mr. Willkie. It has 
been responsible for the adoption of 
various acts of Congress now upon our 
statute books. It has the support of a 
large majority of our citizens. The pres- 
ent bill, therefore, is no departure from 
our well-established policy. It is but a 
continuance of a policy already estab- 
lished and an application of it to changes 
that have taken place in the conditions 
abroad. 

By voting for this bill, we affirm our 
conviction that a defeat and occupation 
of England would menace our own safety, 
frustrate our efforts at national defense, 
and place our very existence as a nation 
in extreme peril. In supporting this bill, 


we are saying nothing new; we are re- 
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peating what we, as a nation, have said 
many times before. On the other hand, 
a defeat of this legislation would consti- 
tute a complete about-face in our inter- 
national policy, and would be an admis- 
sion that every step we have made has 
been mistaken and in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

What is the purport of the present act? 
It says, in effect, that British survival 
is still essential to our own safety; and 
that, therefore, if Britain is no longer 
able to pay in gold for her imports from 
us, that it is to our national interest to 
permit her to pay either at the present 
time in goods, or in the future in goods 
or money. 

As I have previously stated, Iam con- 
vinced that the public generally endorses 
our national policy of aid to Britain, and 
wishes the present bill to be passed. 
There are, however, some who are criti- 
cal. In the correspondence which I have 
received in the last few weeks, there have 
been letters urging me to vote against its 
passage. While I respect the sincerity 
of the writers, and am grateful for the 
interest in national affairs which they 
have shown, I cannot, in good conscience, 
follow their desire. I have listened pa- 
tiently to the debate on the floor, both 
pro and con, and I have read the testi- 
mony given before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. I am sincerely convinced 
that the policy which our Government 
has followed relative to this conflict is a 
far-seeing and realistic policy, and the 
one best designed toward a just peace 
and the preservation of our democracy. 
There can be no appeasement of a war- 
lord with aims at world domination. 
America could not be secure if the re- 
mainder of the world were dominated by 
Nazi-ism. In this connection I am taking 
the liberty to quote from an article writ- 
ten by me in the January 28, 1941, issue 
of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph: 


(By James A. WriGHT, Member of Congress 
from Allegheny County) 


The first question you ask is: “Should 
America enter the European war?” Most 
emphatically not. America should not enter 
any war which it can avoid, nor should it 
attempt to solve by war any problems or 
differences which admit of peaceful solution. 
Unfortunately, in the present world-wide 
revolution, where national boundaries daily 
are being altered, and where armed force has 
brushed aside as insubstantial such values 
as religion, tolerance, and respect for human 
dignity, a country can no longer choose 
whether it shall enter war. A peaceful dis- 
position is no guarantee of a peaceful exist- 
ence. I think it is entirely possible that if 
events take an untoward course, America 
will have war thrust upon her. 

You next ask: “Will our present course, if 
persisted in, inevitably involve us in war?” I 
am of the firm conviction that a persistence in 
our present course is the only possible way of 
avoiding war. Let us consider the facts. 
Both Japan and Hitler have expressed them- 
selves as unfriendly to our way of life. We 
stand as guardian of supplies and wealth in 
the American continent, which a victorious 
axis would need and would probably attempt 
to seize. At the present time, Japan is hold- 
ing its imperialistic ambitions in check, un- 
willing to risk conflict with the might of the 
American Navy, concentrated in the Pacific. 
There is now no threat on our Atlantic sea- 
board. With a Nazi victory over England, 
does anyone think that we could feel secure 
on our west coast? 
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While Britain stands, Japan will not move. 
Let Britain fall, we would have to deal with 
400,000,000 people under Nazi domination, 
on one side, and with 400,000,000 people 
more under Japan, on the other side. Our 
prestige in South American republics would 
decrease with our ability to protect them, 
and with the decline of our prestige these 
countries would look to a Nazi Europe for 
both trade and leadership. We would be 
beset by unfriendly powers on all sides, 

Would this condition inevitably result in 
our being involved in war? There are only 
two possible results. Either, we would be 
involved in a war, which we could not win; 
or, we would be an inferior and powerless 
Nation, unable to protect ourselves and there- 
fore, at the mercy of the predatory aims of 
the rest of the world. 

You further ask: “Should America con- 
centrate on her own defense and her own 
independence or ally herself to England as 
in the recent World War?” I believe that 
I have already answered this question to the 
best of my limited ability. I am not sug- 
gesting that I am competent to decide these 
momentous questions, as a military or naval 
expert, or as one versed in world affairs. I 
have attempted to obtain the best opinion 
that I can on both sides, and to approach the 
solution of these problems upon which s0 
much depends in a spirit of humility and 
one free from bias. I have attempted to di- 
vorce sentimental considerations entirely 
from the questions. Ideas of blood brother- 
hood do not concern me. I am concerned 
only with national survival as a free, strong, 
independent nation. I think that if England 
stands, there will be no war for the United 
States. If England falls, I hesitate to think 
of the results, not only for the present gen- 
eration, but for years to come. 


Believing as I do in aid to Britain as 
an integral part of our own defense pro- 
gram, there remains only the question as 
to whether or not the bill itself is effec- 
tively framed to carry out this end. 

The principal objection on this score 
seems to be that its passage would effect 
an undue delegation of power by the Con- 
gress to the President. But it should not 
be forgotten that the President is the 
Chief Executive of our Nation; that the 
people of this country have recently ex- 
pressed their confidence in his leadership, 
and that he is, in peace and in war, the 
Commander in Chief of the Army of the 
United States. Without congressional 
authority, the President can, and fre- 
quently has, even in peacetime, dis- 
patched our armed forces to the far cor- 
ners of the globe, in pursuance of the 
power vested in him by the Constitution. 

President Polk in 1846 ordered Gen. 
Zachary Taylor to advance through ter- 
ritory claimed by Mexico, precipitating 
the Mexican War. President McKinley 
dispatched the battleship Maine to Cuba 
to protect American interests, and when 
the Maine was blown up, war followed. 
Presidents Roosevelt, Wilson, and Cool- 
idge sent our warships to Central and 
South America, with orders to protect the 
interests of America. In each of the 
above instances, Congress was not con- 
sulted prior to Presidential action. So, 
therefore, it would seem apparent that 
Congress, in passing this act, will not vest 
in the President any war-making power 
which he did not have fully and com- 
pletely before and by virtue of the Con- 
stitution. 

Any lingering suspicion in the public 
mind that the passage of this bill would 


vest in the President the power to pre- 
cipitate America into war which he had 
not before, is due either to misinforma- 
tion or inspired hysteria. This bill em- 
powers the President to supply the de- 
mocracies with munitions and war sup- 
plies, either gratuitously, to be paid for 
in goods rather than in cash, or to be 
paid for in the future. At the present 
time he does not have this power. Bellig- 
erent nations can purchase the same 
supplies in America, but they must pay 
cash for them. To this extent, the lease- 
lend bill changes the law, and to this 
extent only. On this point, since we are 
helping ourselves when we help England, 
to insist upon an immediate money pay- 
ment for such help is short-sighted. 

It seems to me that much of the criti- 
cism of this bill is based upon a lack of 
confidence in the President. I am per- 
sonally very proud that I was elected by 
the same political party which has thrice 
elected President Roosevelt to office. Had 
the Presidential election resulted differ- 
ently, however, I know I would abide by 
the choice of the people and have confi- 
dence in the patriotism of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, whoever he might be. We can- 
not, by law, deprive the President of his 
prerogative, as Commander in Chief, to 
take resolute steps to protect our inter- 
ests. We must believe and trust in his 
patriotism and wisdom and feel certain 
that no President, of any political party, 
would betray the best interests of his 
people. 

I feel, therefore, constrained to sup- 
port the bill, particularly in view of the 
fact that amendments have been intro- 
duced limiting the effective period of the 
act, and providing for its repeal by reso- 
lution of the House and Senate. I have 
voted against other amendments whose 
effect would be to cripple the President’s 
power for effective and immediate action. 

If it be said that action at the present 
time is perilous, the answer must be that 
the most perilous, the most suicidal 
course we could follow in time of emer- 
gency, is inaction and inertia. It is nec- 
essary now to show the world we are 
united and are able and willing to protect 
our national safety. 





First Annual Lincoln Day Dinner 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, 
JR., OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
very able address by Representative 
JOSEPH W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the Republican National 
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Committee and Republican leader in the 
House of Representatives, before the 
first annua] Lincoln Day dinner in the 
District of Columbia at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Wednesday, February 12: 


On behalf of my colleagues, as well as my- 
self, I am glad to welcome here tonight the 
able, aggressive, and brilliant district attor- 
ney, Thomas E. Dewey, of New York. He is 
part of that new leadership in the Republican 
Party which is destined to render great serv- 
ice to the American people. I also welcome 
most heartily our guests from this city as 
well as from distant points who have come to 
join us in this great and significant patriotic 
observance. 

In the fertile mind and patrioti+ spirit of 
our beloved colleague and toastmaster, Judge 
Guyer, of Kansas, was born the idea that 
every year there should be held in the Nation’s 
Capital a dinner in which Republicans could 
gather to renew their pledge of fealty to the 
immortal Abraham Lincoln and the great and 
inspiring ideals for which he lived and suf- 
fered and died. It is hoped this example will 
be followed each year by similar meetings 
throughout the length and breadth of Amer- 
ica. 

All Americans revere the memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. This reverence is not alone for 
the courageous man Lincoln; it is for what 
he symbolized—the hopes, the ambitions, and 
the desires of the great masses of Americans. 

Lincoln was the very personification of 
Americanism. He was too great, his vision 
was too broad and far reaching, for him to be 
properly appreciated in his own day. He was 
one of those great characters of human ex- 
perience whose worth can be evaluated only 
by history. 

Lincoln wanted this Nation to be one of 
a united people. He wanted his country to 
grow and prosper so more of the good things 
of life could be enjoyed by those sturdy men 
and women who through industry, toil, and 
sacrifice were building the rich and mighty 
heritage which they left to us of today. 

Lincoln had no selfish motives. He was 
at once gentle, tolerant, and yet unswerving 
in the right. His sole purpose for which he 
lived was to serve his countrymen well. 

Lincoln, working through the Republican 
Party, strove patiently and steadily toward 
those ends. He saved the Union; he abolished 
slavery; and he started a mighty surge of 
effort to improve and broaden the life of the 
average American. 

Lincoln appeared on the scene at a critical 
juncture in our national life. Our country 
is passing through another critical period. 
Liberty and the rights of man were at issue 
in those dark days when section was arrayed 
against section; brother against brother. 
Liberty and the rights of the people are at 
stake again today not only in this country 
but in every country in the world. 

Republicans must be devoted to their tra- 
ditions if our great party is to survive. We 
must be vigilant to battle for the preservation 
of constitutional government; we must be 
alert to protect the individual liberties of the 
people. This is the great task which has been 
given to the Republican Party in these 
perilous days. We must not—we will not— 
fail in this great objective. 

We must follow in the footsteps of Lincoln 
and fight tirelessly for the welfare of all 
Americans. Only through the prosperity and 
advancement of the great masses of our 
people, as Lincoln taught us, can we build 
the America which will achieve the great 
spiritual and material ends and purposes of 
the men and women who founded this 
Republic. 

Lincoln freed not only the Negro from the 
evils of slavery—he freed all the rest of us 
from the evils of slavery, too. 

Our great party shall not be merely a party 
of opposition. We gladly join in support 
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of those measures which we believe are for the 
welfare of our country; we do not hesitate to 
oppose measures which we believe are against 
the welfare of the country. 

We are, of course, for adequate national de- 
fense. We will wholeheartedly support meas- 
ures which will make a strong America and a 
free America. We will have the courage, also, 
to demand that defense be on an honest, 
efficient, economical, and nonpartisan basis. 
We will not sit supine and see the money ap- 
propriated for national defense frittered away 
through inefficiency, politics, or worse. We 
will always fight against conditions under 
which a letter from a party precinct worker 
will be the passport for a patronage job on 
national defense. 

The American people will not permit our 
national defense to be used for building up 
any political party or for the perpetuation of 
men in power. That would be dangerous 
beyond words. 

The American people want us, as the con- 
structive opposition, to be the watchdogs. 
We will not fail them. 

The people of this country want to preserve 
the constitutional framework. They want 
Congress to retain those powers given to the 
representatives of the people in the organic 
law written by the men who founded this 
Republic. We pledge ourselves to fight to end 
encroachments on these powers. America 
wants no dictatorship. 

There is no reason for Republicans to feel 
discouraged over the campaign of last fall. 
Under the vigorous, dynamic leadership of 
Wendell Willkie we polled more than 22,000,- 
000 votes. This was a good majority of the 
free votes in the country. Outside of the 10 
Southern States, the Willkie vote was 473 
percent of the total, which is particularly 
remarkable as he was opposed by the strong- 
est candidate it was possible for the Demo- 
crats to nominate. 

Today in 20 of the 48 States in the Union 
we have Republican governors. 

The Republican congressional candidates, 
eliminating the 10 Southern States, based on 
major party totals, received 50.2 percent of 
the vote. 

Eliminating again the 10 Southern States, 
we find the Republicans carried 1,120 and 
the Democrats 936 counties in the other 38 
States. If the strength of a party is in the 
county seats, then, indeed, are we a virile 
party. These figures are more impressive 
when we remember that in 1932 we carried 
only 363 and in 1936 only 438 counties. 

Yes; the 1940 election showed the strength 
of the supporters of the American way of life. 
With this as a basis, we must press forward. 

The great objective of the last campaign 
must continue to be the objective of the 
Republican Party. Truth and justice will 
eventually triumph. As patriots banded to- 
gether in a great cause, let us go forward to 
the battle to retain the American way of life 
and to build a finer and better America. 





Fair Price Determination for the 1940-41 
Crops of Sugar Beets Announced 
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OF 
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OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1941 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the release given to the news- 
papers by the Sugar Division of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration to- 


day, there was included information of 
great interest to the beet growers of 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin, 
the four States constituting the so-called 
eastern area. 

We Members of Congress from beet- 
growing districts in these four States 
have long known that our growers re- 
ceived much better contracts from the 
processors than do the growers of any 
other beet-growing area within conti- 
nental United States. This is the sig- 
nificant thing disclosed in the release and 
it is the first time the Department of 
Agriculture has conceded this fact. 

It is axiomatic that the preservation 
and the prosperity of both growers and 
processors depend upon the fairness with 
which each deals with the other. It has 
been a great satisfaction to me that for 
a number of years there has been no 
serious difficulty or misunderstanding be- 
tween these two elements of the industry. 
The growers, through their fine organ- 
ization, have in their dealings with the 
processors been able to secure much bet- 
ter contracts than growers elsewhere in 
the country, all because of the fact they 
and the processors were each willing to 
deal with the other upon a basis of com- 
plete fairness. This has been accom- 
plished without threats or other intimi- 
dation and with no acrimony whatsoever 
so far as I have been able to learn. In 
other words, this situation presents a pic- 
ture of what can be done in the produc- 
tion of goods and services when both 
sides are willing to approach their diffi- 
culties and their differences of opinion 
in this spirit. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the news- 
paper release referred to: 


FAIR-PRICE DETERMINATION FOR THE 1940 AND 
1941 CROPS OF SUGAR BEETS ANNOUNCED 


The Sugar Division of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration today announced 
the minimum prices for the 1940 and 1941 
crops of sugar beets (other than those pro- 
duced in California) to be paid by proces- 
sors who as producers wish to qualify for 
conditional payments under the Sugar Act 
of 1937. The determination for the 1940 and 
1941 California crops was issued December 
21, 1940. 

The Sugar Act requires, as one of the con- 
ditions for payment to growers, that proces- 
sors who as producers qualify for conditional 
payments purchase sugar beets at rates not 
less than those determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to be fair and reasonable, after 
investigation and public hearing. The deter- 
mination was made following public hearings 
and after a tentative determination for the 
1940 crop had been submitted to interested 
parties. Growers and processors submitted 
memoranda setting forth their views on the 
tentative determination. 

The determination in effect approves the 
final contracts used in many areas in the 
purchase of the 1940 crop. Included among 
these are some contracts the price terms of 
which were brought into substantial con- 
formity with the tentative recommendations 
of the Department issued in the spring of 
1940, although in some of these instances 
grower associations approved price schedules 
slightly lower than those proposed by the 
Sugar Division. The rates to be paid grow- 
ers under these revised contracts represent 
a substantial increase over those fixed in the 
1939 contracts. 

The schedule of rates in the determination 
eliminates the clause contained in some con- 
tracts under which provision is made for an 
increase in the rate of reduction in payments 


to growers when net proceeds from the sale 
of sugar fall below $3.25 per hundredweight, 
The determination also provides that in cale 
culating the average net return used by a 
processor as his settlement base with growers, 
the net proceeds realized from the sale of 
sugar by other processors may not be in- 
cluded. 

In arriving at the rates for the 1940 and 
1941 crops, it was assumed that the market- 
ings of the industry would conform with the 
current beet sugar marketing quotas, and 
that the protection afforded by the sugar- 
quota system would be continued during 
1942, in which year practically all the sugar 
made from the 1941 crop of sugar beets will 
be marketed. Consideration was given to data 
developed at the public hearings, and in the 
briefs submitted by interested parties, and 
to the restrictive effect of the 1941 acreage 
allotment in the sugar-beet area. 

The schedule of prices are as follows: 


District No. 1. Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin 


Price per ton of beets paid by all factories 
located in the above districts shall be not less 
than the prices provided for in the contracts 
pursuant to which the 1939 crop of sugar 
beets was purchased. 


District No. 2: Minnesota, Iowa, and eastern 
North Dakota 


[Price per ton of sugar beets] 





Average net return per 100 pounds of 








Percent sugar 
sucrose in 
cossettes 
$4 $3.75 | $3.50 | $3.25 $3 

| eee $6.09 | $5.53 | $4.98 | $4.43 $3. 88 
cetera 5. 75 5. 23 4.70 4.17 3. 64 
Be acbuadueee 5.41 4.92 4. 43 3. 94 3. 45 
SE 2 ed 5. 07 4.61 4.15 3. 69 3. 23 
Spt 4.73 4.30 3. 87 3. 44 3.01 


District No. 3: Western Nebraska, northern 
Colorado, and southern Wyoming 


[Price per ton of sugar beets] 





Average net return per 100 pounds of 


Percent sugar 
sucrose In 
beets 
$4 $3.75 | $3.50 | $3.25 $3 
| $5.47 | $5.02] $4.57 
5.14 4.73 4. 32 
4. 80 4.41 4.02 
4. 50 4.13 3. 76 
4.15 3. 82 3. 49 








District No. 4: Northern Wyoming, southern 
and eastern Montana, and western North 
Dakota 


[Price per ton of sugar beets] 





Average net return per 100 pounds of 








Percent sugar 
sucrose in 
cossettes 
$4 | $3.75 | $3.50 | $3.25 $3 

i $6. 04 | $5.59 | $5.14 $4. 69 

.13| 5.68] 5.25] 4.83 4.41 

i 5.31 4.91 4. 52 4.13 

i discticniental 5. 34 4.95 4. 58 4. 21 3. 84 

Wcities 4. 95 4. 59 | 4. 25 3. 90 3. 55 





District No. 5: Western and northern Montana 
[Price per ton of sugar beets] 





Average net return per 100 pounds of 

Percent sugar 
sucrose in 
cossettes 





—S| | | | | ___ 


DRvpscewaabhe $6.56 | $5.98 | $5.40 | $4.82 $4. 24 
Bl tiocanvend 6. 16 5. 61 5. 06 4. 51 3. 96 
i cceemsemmeineal 5.7 5. 25 4.74 4. 23 3. 72 
MD sulisdchads 5. 36 4. 89 4.42 3. 95 3. 48 
Diincnnccmmtn 4. 96 4. 53 4.10 3. 67 3. 24 
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District No. 6: Utah, Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon 


[Price per ton of sugar beets] 


Average net return per 100 pounds of 


Percent sugar 
sucrose in 
cossettes 
4 $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 $3 

$6.46 | $6.13 | $5.58] $5.13 $4. 58 

6. 04 5.71 6.18 4.76 4, 24 

a 5. 63 5. 30 4. 80 4.40 3.90 

§. 27 4. 94 4.42 4.05 3. 58 

4.91 4. 58 4. 04 3.70 3. 26 





District No. 7: Belle Fourche, S. Dak.; Grand 
Island, Nebr.; Rocky Ford, Swink, Delta, 
and Sugar City, Colo.; Garden City, Kans. 
(not less than the higher of the contract 
schedules used in 1939, or the following 
schedule) 


[Price per ton of sugar beets] 


Percent Average net return per 100 pounds of sugar 
sucrose in 


cossettes $4 


$3.75 | $3.50 | $3.25 $3 





Sogo me 
B8Sess 
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OF 
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Thursday, February 13, 1941 





Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, I wish to discuss with you just one 
aspect of our exceedingly complex agri- 
cultural problem. I would ask today that 
you give your thoughtful attention to the 
problem now facing the sugar farmers 
of this country. 

The other day we passed a bill—H. R. 
1776. This bill was passed only because 
of the conviction held by a large major- 
ity of the membership of this House that 
a very extraordinary and dangerous sit- 
uation prevailed in world affairs. This 
measure constitutes a mandate to the 
President of the United States to take 
all necessary steps to build up and pro- 
mote our national defense. 

The emergency through which we are 
now passing will inevitably place a great 
strain upon our national economy, and 
great pains must be taken to keep our 
internal affairs in their proper order. 
Every effort must be made to obtain and 
retain a balance between the purchasing 
power of all groups and sections that go 
to make up our people. 

It is evident that the national-defense 
program will tend to concentrate income 
into the cities and industrial centers. 
If this tendency goes too far, the balance 
of our national economy will be upset. 
If the farmers of this Nation lose their 
present rather slender purchasing power, 
the currents of trade will become stag- 


nant, and economic disaster will follow. 
In view, then, of the tremendous impetus 
that we have given to industrial income 
in this country, the time has come when 
we should examine with care the situa- 
tion in which the farmers of this coun- 
try now find themselves. We must 
and do recognize that an economic col- 
lapse on the agricultural front may 
prove to be, nay, would prove to be as 
disastrous as a military defeat in time 
of war. And it is in this spirit that I 
wish to discuss with you certain state- 
ments attributed recently to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the public press, 

Included in the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, 1940, at page 130 and fol- 
lowing, is a chapter entitled “The Sugar 
Program.” An open discussion of this 
chapter is appropriate at this time for 
several reasons: Congress will consider 
sugar legislation at this session; the ref- 
erence to the sugar program in the re- 
port has received considerable notice in 
the press; the Secretary makes a definite 
recommendation for an amendment to 
the Sugar Act, which expires at the end 
of 1941 unless extended; and there are 
several statements of fact which the 
growers of sugarcane, and I presume 
sugar-beet growers, also, consider sub- 
ject to question and debate. 

The Secretary starts out by stating 
that the income of the domestic sugar 
industry has been maintained at ap- 
proximate parity levels. The expression 
“parity levels” is a phrase which is liable 
to confuse and may give an erroneous 
impression. Most farmers think of par- 
ity in terms of the price received for 
their products. That is what parity 
meant under the original Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. But the statement of 
the Secretary, when read carefully, re- 
fers to parity-income levels, which is 
something quite different from parity- 
price levels. My understanding of par- 
ity income is that the total income of an 
industry as a whole must be on a parity 
with the total income received by that 
industry in the base period, in order for 
the industry to enjoy parity income. But 
unless the farmers in any certain agri- 
cultural industry, like sugar, are each 
permitted to produce on a sufficient acre- 
age to attain efficiency in agricultural 
operations, parity income for the indus- 
try becomes merely a pretty theory. 
Parity income for a farm, to be worth 
anything, depends upon parity volume in 
crop production, in addition to costs, 
productivity of the land, and improved 
farming practices. Although the Secre- 
tary refers to parity-income levels in his 
first sentence, in the second sentence he 
discusses the wholesale price of refined 
sugar which may lead most people to the 
conclusion that the price of sugar is at 
approximate parity. That is definitely 
not the case. 

The parity price of raw sugar is today 
5.14 cents per pound, as I figure it, but 
for the purpose of this discussion, it will 
suffice for me to point out that the aver- 
age price of raw sugar was 4.02 cents 
per pound during 1909-14, which has 
been the base period established for com- 
puting parity. Not only was the 2.79- 
cent per pound average price of raw 
sugar for the calendar year 1940 below 
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parity, but it was below the average price 
of 4.02 cents per pound which prevailed 
in the base period. To arrive at parity 
today, one must multiply the base-period 
price by an index of 128 for agricultural 
products. Continuing to use the base- 
period average price, I find that refined 
sugar averaged 4.86 cents per pound in 
1909-14, and the 1940 wholesale price of 
refined sugar at New York was 3.80 cents 
per pound, exclusive of tax. Carrying 
the comparison to the retail price of 
sugar, I find that during the base period 
sugar sold at retail for an average price 
of 5.9 cents and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, has re- 
cently reported that the average retail 
price of sugar for 1940 was 5.2 cents. 
All of these prices affect the domestic 
sugar industry as a whole, which the Sec- 
retary states is being maintained at ap- 
proximate parity levels. Now, to get 
down to the farmer himself, I find that 
the parity price of sugarcane is today 
$4.76 per ton. Under the Jones-Costigan 
sugar program, the sugarcane growers 
received parity in 1934 and in 1935. But 
in 1936 they received about 80 percent 
of parity, and 1937 and succeeding years 
they have received lower and decreasing 
percentages of parity. The 1940 figures 
are not yet available, but I estimate on 
the basis of the average raw-sugar price, 
which forms the basis for payments for 
Sugarcane, that the sugarcane grow- 
ers in Louisiana will not receive more 
than $3.60 per ton of cane (including 
96 cents per ton Government payment, 
provided by the Sugar Act), and $3.60 
is just about 75 percent of parity. 

The Secretary makes use of the 12- 
month period from September 1, 1939, to 
August 31, 1940, for purposes of com- 
parison on wholesale prices of refined 
sugar, even though he later acknowledges 
that in the fall of 1939 there were “ex- 
traordinary purchases of sugar and 
apparent speculative activity,” which cre- 
ated artificial list prices that very few 
producers received, infact. This inflated 
list price was necessarily used in comput- 
ing averages, although it is hardly repre- 
sentative of prices received or reflected in 
the distribution of income to growers, 
laborers, processors, and wholesale han- 
dlers. 

Some clarification is important with 
regard to why the Philippines and Cuba 
did not market more sugar in the fall of 
1939. In the case of the Philippines, they 
are limited by the Philippine Independ- 
ence Act in the amount of duty-free 
sugar which they can import into the 
United States, and they have persistently 
refused to pay any tariff on sugar since 
1934, notwithstanding that they have had 
the right to bring in each year more sugar 
than they have imported. In the case 
of Cuba, it is the opinion of the best 
informed men in the domestic industry 
that there were other than altruistic rea- 
sons or tariff limitations which kept Cuba 
out of the market in September and Oc- 
tober 1939. According to market records, 
no Cuban sugar was sold in the United 
States from September 11 to October 24, 
despite the rising price. 

Experience teaches us that in the past 
when Cubans faced similar situations, 
they held out for higher prices; there- 
fore, a more reasonable explanation than 
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tariff limitations is that the Cubans felt 
that the declaration of war in Europe 
would force sugar prices even higher, and 
as in 1919, Cuba held out for the higher 
prices. Also, the declaration of war made 
it probable that supplies of sugar from 
the Tropics might be cut off and with the 
beet fields of Europe overrun by armies, 
it might mean additional markets in Eu- 
rope for Cuban sugar, at war prices. Of 
course, later when the flow of domestic 
sugar successfully beat down the price of 
sugar back to reasonable levels, the Cu- 
bans found themselves caught with a de- 
creasing price and a 1.50-cent tariff dur- 
ing the remainder of the quota suspen- 
sion. However, the President lifted the 
suspension on December 26, 1939, which 
permitted Cuba to bring in the balance 
of its quota for 1939 during the last 5 
days of the year and at a tariff rate of 
0.90 cent; thus were the Cubans rescued 
from a situation which they themselves 
helped to create. I recite these facts to 
point out that 1939 was just another 
example of what happens to the Ameri- 
can consumer when Cuban sugar has 
been in the position of materially affect- 
ing or of controlling the price paid for 
sugar in the United States. 

Growers of sugarcane in Louisiana, 
and I am sure growers of sugar beets in 
the established sugar-beet States, are 
concerned about the reference made by 
the Secretary to new producing areas 
being expanded at the expense of the 
other areas. If the Secretary had sug- 
gested that these new areas would be 
taken care of by increases in the domestic 
quotas, that would have been more in 
accordance with the generally accepted 
proposition that the American market 
belongs to the American farmer. The 
Secretary also refers to large producers 
as against small producers. It seems to 
me that if attention is going to be paid 
to a better distribution of the sugar mar- 
ket among a greater number of farmers, 
Louisiana should receive the first and 
the highest consideration, because there 
are 17,255 farmers who produce sugar- 
cane in Louisiana, and there are over 
500,000 people directly affected by the 
maintenance of the Louisiana sugar in- 
dustry on a reasonably profitable basis. 
My information is that Cuba and the 
Philippines have sugar industries which 
are composed for the most part of the 
largest land-owning producers of sugar 
in the world. The Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture of Cuba, Carlos Gonzales, at- 
tended a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commissioners, Secretaries, 
and Directors of Agriculture in New Or- 
leans on December 9, and at that time 
he made the following statement: 

The actual volume of sugar exported from 
Cuba is produced by Americans with Amer- 
ican capital and not by the Cubrc. people; 
Americans own 70 percent of the Cuban 
sugar business. 


This is an example of the fact that it 
is not the Cuban native, or the Filipino 
native by comparison, who profits great- 
est from the generous policy of the United 
States Government but the foreign and 
absentee owners, which amounts to more 
than 70 percent of the Cuban sugar in- 
dustry and 63 percent of the Philippine 
sugar industry. 


But the most astounding part of the 
report is that there is only one definite 
recommendation made by the Secretary 
for an amendment to the Sugar Act, and 
that amendment is to help Cuba and the 
Philippines. No amendment is recom- 


mended by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


to help the United States farmers, whom 
he apparently considers as already par- 
ticipating to the full extent of their rights 
in the program at approximate parity 
levels. 

I cannot but express surprise and re- 
gret that our Secretary of Agriculture, 
when reviewing the sugar program, pre- 
sents most of his arguments for the bene- 
fit of Cuba. A reading of his report shows 
he argues for Cuba in several instances, 
and his only recommendation of an 
amendment to the Sugar Act is for the 
benefit of Cuba. But, as far as I can 
understand his amendment, the change 
in the Sugar Act would not rectify the 
situation about which he is apparently 
concerned, but it would do the trick of 
obtaining from Congress an approval of 
a change to be made in the reciprocal 
trade agreement with Cuba. The do- 
mestic growers have insisted upon being 
protected in the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment to the extent that the reduction in 
the tariff on Cuban sugar would not con- 
tinue if the quota restrictions were sus- 
pended, or expired. By amending the 
Sugar Act as recommended by the Secre- 
tary, Congress would give approval and 
share the blame of giving Cuba a tariff 
preferential of more than 50 percent, 
regardless of the elimination of quota 
restrictions or the rights of sugar 
growers. 

The Secretary refers sympathetically 
to the fact that Cuba, in 1940, had a 
quota less than any year since 1933, but 
the Secretary does not state that it was 
from this low import situation of 1933 
that Cuba was saved by the Sugar Act, so 
that she has participated in the Ameri- 
can market at a much higher level and in 
a much greater proportion than could 
have possibly been the case if there had 
been no sugar program enacted and the 
tariff on Cuban sugar had remained at 
2 cents. There is no question but that 
Cuba has been the chief beneficiary of 
the United States sugar program, and 
to seek to give Cuba additional advan- 
tages, while refusing to permit United 
States farmers to enjoy moderate ex- 
pansion in production, is not consistent 
with the farm policies applied to all 
farmers, excepting those who produce 
sugarcane and sugar beets. 

The Secretary refers to the purchasing 
power of Cuba, which I am afraid is 
somewhat mythical. For instance, in 
matters of sugar machinery, let me an- 
alyze for you the published statistics of 
the Department of Commerce: 

The official reports of the United 
States Department of Commerce show 
that in 1937 the 160 sugar mills in Cuba 
purchased sugar-mill machinery from 
the United States amounting to $521,000 
and in 1938 amounting to $198,000. For 
comparative purposes, I have gathered 
similar statistics from the 74 sugar mills 
in Louisiana and I am amazed to find 
that, although Louisiana produces only 
one-seventh as much sugar as does Cuba, 


its purchases of sugar-mill machinery for 
1937, in the United States, amounted to 
$4,079,000 and for 1938 to $2,981,000, or 
a total of $7,060,000 for the 2-year period. 
This is roughly 8 times the value of the 
sugar-mill machinery purchased by Cuba 
from the United States during the same 
2 years. I wish to emphasize that these 
purchases of sugar-mill machinery rep- 
resent the purchases of the Louisiana 
sugar industry alone. 

The statistics for the United States 
beet-sugar industry show total purchases 
of $17,800,000 for 1937 and 1938. Added 
to Louisiana’s purchases, this makes 
total sugar-mill machinery purchases by 
continental sugar producers in the years 
1937 and 1938 amount to $24,860,000, as 
compared to only $719,000 for Cuba. In 
this item, therefore, Cuban purchases 
in this country amounted to only one 
thirty-fifth as much as those of the 
industry in the Continental United 
States. 

The secretary mentions the possibility 
of disturbances in Cuba and refers to 
the rather old threat of revolution. As 
long as I can remember, Cuba has 
threatened a revolution every time there 
has been a question of increasing the 
tariff on sugar. And we hear this 
threat of revolution every time there is 
opposition to the reduction in the tariff, 
or a movement started to secure for 
American farmers a larger share of 
their own Americal sugar market. The 
secretary mentions the fact that Cuban 
economy revolves around sugar, but the 
economy of the entire southern portion 
of the State of Louisiana also largely 
revolves around sugar. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that the sugar industry of Louisiana is 
not of any recent growth. Sugar has 
been part of the economy of Louisiana 
for approximately 2 centuries. Many 
communities in Louisiana were making 
their livelihood out of sugar farming 
and refining before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, and today it 
is no exaggeration to say that nearly 
one-third of the people of our entire 

tate make their living directly or indi- 
rectly out of sugar farming and the 
sugar industry. 

I have a keen and sympathetic evalua- 
tion of the terribly complicated problems 
confronting the officials of our Govern- 
ment in the present international sit- 
uation. Cuba, of course, is an essential 
part of our national defense and should 
be recognized as such. And the impor- 
tance of maintaining a stabilized and 
tranquil economy in the Republic of 
Cuba, friendly to this Nation, is recog- 
nized by every thinking American, but 
Mr. Speaker, it is just as important to 
maintain the purchasing power of the 
American farmer as it is to maintain the 
purchasing power of the Cuban farmer. 

I am willing to go along on any pro- 
posal to help in maintaining peace and 
prosperity for our Cuban neighbors, but 
if this problem is one of national defense, 
it seems to me that it should be recog- 
nized as a problem of national defense, 
and that the expense of this policy should 
be borne by the entire Nation and not 
placed upon the shoulders of the sugar 
industry alone. 
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The Secretary speaks of the dispro- 
portionate burden on Cuba and the 
Philippine Islands. To what burden 
does he refer? For reasons of national 
policy, we have permitted the Philippine 
Islands and Cuba to sell their sugar on 
the American market in competition 
with American farmers within the 
framework of the quota set up by our 
Government. It would be fair enough to 
describe this permission to Cuba and the 
Philippines to share in our markets as a 
burden on the American sugar growers, 
but I fail to see wherein it is a burden to 
Cuba and the Philippines by being per- 
mitted to sell their sugar here. 

I take the position that our domestic 
farmers are entitled to first considera- 
tion, and I question that there can be 
disproportionate burdens as they relate 
to domestic producers as against foreign 
producers. I ask, How can there be bur- 
dens on foreigners who are being guaran- 
teed the right to participate in our Amer- 
ican market? Their participation may 
be reduced; the favors we grant them may 
be less; but they are being given some- 
thing in which they do not have a vested 
right. I cannot subscribe to the propo- 
sition that so-called burdens on foreign- 
ers in connection with the American 
market can be disproportionate to the 
burdens placed upon our American farm- 
ers in their right to enjoy this market. 

I consider the expression used by the 
Secretary as extremely unfortunate, 
when he says that in 1939 there were 
“excessive marketings of domestic sugar.” 
To my way of thinking, there can be no 
such thing as an excessive marketing of 
an American product in American com- 
merce. 

I note that the Secretary admits that 
there is regimentation under the sugar 
program. We have complained about this 
regimentation, and apparently our farm- 
ers were correct. But I must protest 
that the Secretary is engaging in wish- 
ful thinking when he speaks of the “ac- 
ceptance by the industry of the consider- 
able measure of regimentation involved 
in the sugar program.” The best evi- 
dence that the regimentation has not 
been accepted was presented in the volu- 
minous testimony by growers and pro- 
ducers from the several domestic areas 
last April 10, 11, and 12, at the hearing 
before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. There are 302 pages of testimony, 
most of which are devoted to a recitation 
of the amendments to the act and 
changes in the sugar program, which are 
desired in order to do away with unnec- 
essary regimentation. 

The Secretary speaks of democratic 
processes. That calls to my mind the 
fact that the national conventions of the 
parties, which determine policies and 
which select partisan leaders, are among 
the more important elements of the 
democratic process in the United States, 
This in turn reminds me that the follow- 
ing planks were adopted by the National 
Convention of the Democratic Party in 
Chicago in 1940: 

1. To make parity as well as soil conserva- 
tion payments until such times as the goal 
of parity income for agriculture is realized. 

2. To continue to provide for adjustment of 
production through democratic processes to 


the extent that excess surpluses are capable 
of control. 

8. To safeguard the farmer’s foreign mar- 
kets and expand his domestic market for all 
domestic crops. 


Mr. Speaker, the clause last quoted 
above is a definite and positive statement 
of a policy. In it is found a definite and 
positive pledge by the great Democratic 
Party, of which I am a humble member, 
given by that party before the last elec- 
tion to the American farmer to expand 
his domestic market for all domestic 
crops. Now, sugar is a domestic crop and 
we find here an unequivocal pledge that 
the Democratic Party would expand the 
market for this and all other crops. 

If you will pardon a personal note, I 
wish to say that I was a member of the 
resolutions and platform committee 
which drafted the Democratic Party’s 
platform in Chicago last year. I helped 
to write the agricultural plank and I 
know that the pledge of the great Demo- 
cratic Party which I have just quoted was 
intended to include the sugar farmer and 
the sugar program. 

There can be no doubt of the wording 
of the pledge, there can be no doubt as 
to the meaning of the words, and we have 
no reason for doubting that in the legis- 
lation which will be enacted by the pres- 
ent Congress that this pledge will be re- 
deemed. 


The chapter from the report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture above referred 
to follows: : 


THE SUGAR PROGRAM 


During the last year, the sixth since sugar 
programs were inaugurated, the income of 
the domestic sugar industry was again main- 
tained at approximate parity levels. The 
quoted wholesale price of refined cane sugar, 
seaboard basis, averaged $4.61 per hundred 
pounds for the 12 months ended August 31, 
1940, as compared with $4.40 for the year 
preceding and $4.59 for the first 12 months of 
the operation of the Sugar Act of 1937. These 
figures include the excise tax of 53.5 cents per 
hundredweight of refined sugar. Conditional 
payments at the basic rate of 64.2 cents per 
hundredweight are made to producers out of 
the Treasury. 

The value to the national welfare of a re- 
serve supply of sugar, built up in accordance 
with the ever-normal-granary principle, was 
demonstrated during the last fiscal year. On 
September 11, 1939, under the emergency 
powers conferred on the President by the 
Sugar Act, all sugar-marketing limitations 
were suspended in order to meet the initial 
impact of the European war, which stimu- 
lated extraordinary purchases of sugar and 
apparent speculative activity. As a result of 
the suspension, the domestic areas marketed 
approximately 740,000 more tons of sugar 
than they would have been permitted to 
market under the quotas. Cuba and the 
Philippines, the other chief sources of our 
sugar supply, did not exceed their quotas, 
because of quota and tariff limitations con- 
trained in the reciprocal trade agreement with 
Cuba and the Philippine Independence Act, 
respectively. Th? marketing of these sugar 
reserves reassured consumers, and the disturb- 
ance caused by the outbreak of the war sub- 
sided. Reiustatement of the quota structure 
was effected by Presidential proclamation on 
December 26, 1939. 


The domestic sugar industry was fostered 
by a protective tariff. In the early 1930's 


the sugar tariff became relatively ineffective 
for parts of the industry. Accordingly, the 
Congress provided for the establishment of a 
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more effective protective structure designed 
to limit competition and to safeguard the 
interests of growers, laborers, and processors 
in various localities through area quotas and 
individual allotments. This system has 
meant in effect that new producing areas in 
the United States, as well as in the foreign 
countries that supply this market, are lim- 
ited in their opportunities for growing sugar 
beets and sugarcane, even though such new 
areas may be able to produce sugar more 
economically than some long-established dis- 
tricts. 

Several solutions have been proposed for 
alleviating this situation. It has been sug- 
gested that a substantial reserve should be 
set aside out of every domestic quota to take 
care of new and more economic domestic 
producers and of small producers. Such a 
reserve could be taken from the share of the 
larger growers, provided they were also the 
less economic producers. Some persons 
would like to attack the problem by further 
reducing the share of our sugar market en- 
joyed by the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines or Cuba. But the Philippine quota in 
1940 is at the minimum figure established in 
the Philippine Independence Act, while the 
quantity of sugar which Cuba is permitted to 
send into the United States in 1940 is the 
smallest in 30 years with the exception of 
1933. 

During the administration of the Sugar 
Act the industry as a whole has enjoyed the 
level of income which appears to have been 
intended by the provisions of the legislation. 
To increase sugar prices above the point re- 
quired to maintain the average-cost pro- 
ducer and processor of the industry by lim- 
iting further the amount of sugar made 
available to consumers would mean unrea- 
sonable profits to the low-cost branches of the 
industry. Under the sugar programs thus 
far domestic sugar prices have apparently 
been sufficiently high to maintain all 
branches of the industry, including marginal 
producers. Domestic production has been at 
a record level. 

Reference has been made to the disposal 
by domestic sugar-producing areas in 1939 of 
about 740,000 tons of sugar in excess of the 
quotas in effect prior to the lifting of all mar- 
keting restrictions by Presidential proclama- 
tion during the last 4 months of 1939. A 
considerable portion of these supplies were 
carried over into 1940 and had to be taken 
into account in estimating the total quan- 
tity of quota sugar that should be made 
available under the Sugar Act to meet con- 
sumer needs during the year 1940. 

These excess stocks, held by persons not 
subject to marketing allotments, necessarily 
resulted in a lower estimate of what the vari- 
ous areas in the aggregate should contribute 
for 1940. The 1940 estimate is 6,471,362 tons 
of sugar, as compared with 6,755,386 tons in 
1939. Since the Sugar Act assures the do- 
mestic areas a minimum aggregate quota of 
3,715,000 tons, a disproportionate burden of 
adjustment was placed upon Cuba in 1940 to 
compensate for the excess marketings of 
domestic sugar in 1939. This neighbor re- 
public, whose economy revolves around sugar 
and is an important export market for our 
products, has already suffered greatly as a 
result of lost European markets. Its lessened 
ability to market sugar endangers its eco- 
nomic, social, and political stability, and, in 
the present disturbed international condi- 
tions, threatens the welfare of the United 
States. 

When the Congress was considering the 
enactment of the Sugar Act in 1937 the ad- 
ministration opposed the provision for a 
minimum domestic quota as being unjust to 
foreign countries. For reasons of justice and 
also of hemispheric defense, it would seem 
desirable that an amendment should be 
adopted to the Sugar Act (the national-emer- 
gency clause) so that foreign producers would 
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not be penalized so greatly by the excess mar- 
keting of domestic areas during a quota- 
suspension period. 

The sugar program provides not only for 
acreage adjustment and soil conservation but 
also for a division of the market among the 
various areas that supply it. It provides also 
for some regulation of the distribution of 
income among the various factors in the in- 
dustry, including labor, as well as for the 
protection of our consumers and export trade. 
Critical world developments give special sig- 
nificance to the sugar program as it has been 
operated since 1934, since more effective pub- 
lic control of some of our economic processes 
appears to be necessary in these times. One 
reason for the acceptance by the industry of 
the considerable measure of regimentation 
involved in the sugar program has perhaps 
been the fact that in almost every case regu- 
lation has been carried out under the demo- 
cratic process of conferences with interested 
parties or public hearings prior to issuance of 
regulations. 





The Merit of the Equal Proportions 
Method of Apportionment, as Provided 
in H. R. 2665, by Mr. Gathings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID D. TERRY 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1941 


EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH BY HON. CLAR- 
ENCE J. McLEOD, OF MICHIGAN, AND 
OTHER EXCERPTS 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following extract 
from the speech of Hon. Clarence J. Mc- 
Leod, of Michigan, delivered in the 
House on March 2, 1927, during the de- 
bate on H. R. 1738, a bill prescribing the 
method of apportionment, and for other 
purposes, shown at page 5416, Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, volume 68, part 5, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, and 
other excerpts: 


The method proposed in this bill is known 
as “equal proportions.” Equal proportions 
is considered by outstanding statisticians as 
the most equitable method to be used in 
apportioning Congress. In support of that 
statement let me read you a list of the au- 
thorities who back it up: 

E. E. Day, dean of the School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan. 

E. Dana Durand, former Director of the 
Census, now of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Truman L. Kelley, professor of education 
and psychology, Stanford University. 

H. L. Rietz, head of the department of 
mathematics, University of Iowa. 

Leonard P. Ayres, vice president, Cleveland 
Trust Co.; president, American Statistical 
Association 

Irving Fisher, professor of political econ- 
omy, Yale University. 

Robert Henderson, second vice president 
and actuary, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 

Raymond Pearl, director of the Institute 
for Biological Research; research professor of 


biometics and vital statistics, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

H. W. Tyler, head of the department of 
mathematics, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Frederick C. Mills, professor of statistics, 
Columbia University. 

W. H. Roever, professor of mathematics, 
Washington University. 

E. R. Hedrick, professor of mathematics, 
University of California, southern branch. 

W. F. Osgood, professor of mathematics, 
Harvard University. 

J. W. Young, professor of mathematics at 
Dartmouth College. 

R. G. D. Richardson, secretary, Mathemati- 
cal Society. 

W. L. Crum, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, Harvard University. 

They all agree that this is the fairest 
method of apportionment. 

The bill provides that the apportionment 
shall be made by the method which has 
come to be known as the method of equal 
proportions. I have not time to go into the 
subject in any detail. The question is one 
to which the committee gave very careful 
consideration. It went into the subject very 
thoroughly and heard statements by Prof. 
Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell University; 
Prof. Allyn A. Young and Prof. E. V. Hunting- 
ton, of Harvard University; and Dr. Joseph 
A. Hill, assistant to the Director of the Cen- 
sus. As stated in the bill, the method of 
equal proportions is based on the principle 
that the ratio of population to Representa- 
tives or the number of people per Represent- 
ative shall be as nearly as possible the same 
in all the States. It is not possible to make 
it exactly the same. To do that we would 
have to allot fractional parts of a Representa- 
tive, which, of course, cannot be done. That 
being the case, it becomes a question of mak- 
ing the congressional districts as nearly uni- 
form as it is possible to make them in the 
apportionment of a given number of Repre- 
sentatives, and it can be mathematically 
demonstrated that the method of equal pro- 
portions accomplishes that result. 

In the past there has been no uniformity 
in the method followed in the apportioning 
of Representatives. Different methods have 
been applied at different times. The method 
used in the first apportionment, that of 1790, 
was discontinued after 1830. In 1840 a 
method was applied which was similar to 
the method of major fractions, but that 
method was not continued at that time. It 
gave place to a different method in 1850, 
which continued to be followed with some 
deviations down to and including the appor- 
tionment of 1900. Then as that method of 
1850 proved to be faulty, developing certain 
defects and anomalies, it became necessary 
to abandon it, and in 1910, without very 
much discussion of the question, the method 
known as that of major fractions was ap- 
plied as devised by Prof. Walter F. Wil!ccx, 
of Cornell University. But soon after that, 
or at about that time, at the request of Sen- 
ator Sutherland, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Census—then in exist- 
ence—the question of method was submitted 
to the census advisory committee, which was 
composed of three representatives of the 
American Economic Association and three 
representatives of the American Statistical 
Association. 

The membership of that committee includ- 
ed Carroll W. Doten, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; E. F. Gay, Harvard University; 
W. C. Mitchell, Columbia University; E. R. A. 
Seligman, Columbia University; Allyn A. 
Young, Harvard University; W. S. Rossiter, 
the Rumford Press, Concord, N. H., formerly 
Chief Clerk of the Census Bureau. 

The census advisory committee went into 
the question very thoroughly and reached the 
conclusion that the method of equal propor- 
tions complied with the conditions imposed 
by a literal interpretation of the Constitution 


and was logically superior to the method of 
major fractions. 

All the leading mathematicians to whom 
the question has been referred have almost 
without exception endorsed the method of 
equal proportions as against the method of 
major fractions. (From the speech of Hon. 
Clarence J. McLeod, of Michigan, delivered 
in the House on March 2, 1927.) 


The method of equal proportions is pre- 
ferred by the committee because it satisfies 
the test proposed (a test of proportionality) 
when applied either to sizes of congressional 
districts or tc numbers of Representatives per 
person and because it occupies mathemati- 
cally a neutral position with respect to em- 
phasis on larger and smaller States. (Annual 
Report of the National Academy of Sciences, 
1928-29; CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, March 2, 
1929, pp. 5159, 5160; or the 1940 hearings on 
apportionment before the Committee on the 
Census, pp. 70-71.) 

The method of equal proportions, consistent 
as it is with the literal meaning of the words 
of the Constitution, is logically superior to 
the method of major fractions. (Quarterly 
Publications of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, December 1921, pp. 1004-1013; or Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, April 7, 1926.) 





A Factual Economic Survey of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Made by Nationally 
Known Experts in the Transportation 
Field Is Now Being Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce—All Members 
of the House, Whether They Are Pro 
or Con on This Question, Should Read 
and Ponder the Same 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1941 


AN ANALYSIS THEREOF BY JESSE S. COT- 
TRELL 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a year last past the Department of 
Commerce in collaboration with the 
United States Army engineers and other 
nationally known experts in the fields of 
transportation and power have been 
making a survey of the economic and 
social angles of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
While a number of Presidents, including 
Warren Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Her- 
bert Hoover, and the present occupant 
of the White House have been unquali- 
fiedly for this project, this is the first 
adequate survey of its economic potenti- 
alities. The survey is to be reported to 
the Congress in seven reports, with the 
first one just issued. It is entitled “St. 
Lawrence Seaway, Part I—History of the 
St. Lawrence Project.” It is being issued 
under the auspices of Jesse Jones, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce, 
and is available to Members of Congress 
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by application to Secretary Jones. It 
deals with the historical background of 
the St. Lawrence seaway project from 
1895 to the present. It summarizes the 
findings of the several commissions of 
both the Canadian and the United States 
Governments regarding the feasibility and 
practicability of the project. 
I quote from the report briefly: 


This brief survey of the history of the St. 
Lawrence project indicates that the over- 
whelming weight of opinion based on evi- 
dence gathered during the course of 45 years 
has been in favor of proceeding with the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 


Attention should be called to the fact 
that there are six more of these reports 
that are coming involving the economic 
and transportation effect of the naviga- 
tional and power phases of this great 
project. They are to be issued from time 
to time, and I respectfully urge that all 
the Members of the House withhold judg- 
ment on the proposition until these re- 
ports have been carefully studied. 

I have long been a proponent of the 
seaway, and I am convinced that its 
economics will win the support of a vast 
majority of the Members of the House, 
especially those who are not bound down 
by the selfish attitude of certain localities 
which I will not name at this time. 

A very admirable résumé of this first 
report appeared in the Watertown 
(N. Y.) Daily Times of Monday, Febru- 
ary 10, 1941. It comes from the gifted 
pen of that well-known writer and pub- 
licist, Mr. Jesse S. Cottrell. It is a splen- 
did analysis of these initial findings. 

Pursuant to the permission of the 
House, I append it hereto: 


[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times of 
February 10, 1941] 

REPORT IS MADE BY RIVER SURVEY—FIRST IN SE- 
RIES OF SEVEN REPORTS IS ISSUED BY GROUP 
STUDYING THE ST. LAWRENCE—WEIGHT OF 
OPINION IN PAST 45 YEARS FAVORS SEAWAY 
PLAN—HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE PRO- 
POSED PROJECT REVIEWED IN REPORT—IMPOR- 
TANT FOR EMERGENCIES—EVERY NATIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION SINCE THE TIME OF PRESIDENT 
WILSON HAS BEEN IN FAVOR OF PROCEEDING 
WITH PLANS TO CONSTRUCT SEAWAY—CHEAP 
POWER WOULD BE AVAILABLE IF PROJECT IS 
STARTED 

(By Jesse S. Cottrell) 


WasHINGTON, February 10.—Construction 
of the St. Lawrence waterway and power 
project is now more important to the well- 
being of the American people than ever 
before. 

This is revealed in the first of seven re- 
ports being prepared by the St. Lawrence 
Survey, at the request of the President, made 
public today by Wayne Chatfield Taylor, Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce. The reports are 
designed to explore the economic advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the St. Lawrence 
waterway and power project and its effects 
upon existing harbors. 

The report now made public deals with 
the historical background of the St. Law- 
rence seaway proposal from 1895 to the pres- 
ent. Summarizing the findings of the sev- 
eral commissions of both the Canadian and 
United States Governments regarding the 
feasibility and practicability of the project, 
the report states: 

“This brief survey of the history of the 
St. Lawrence project indicates that the over- 
whelming weight of opinion, based on evi- 
dence gathered during the course of 45 
years, has been in favor of proceeding with 





the construction of the St. Lawrerce seaway 
and power project.” 

Taking into account the various factors 
considered, the report reads in part: 

“All of these factors pointed to one obvious 
conclusion. The St. Lawrence seaway, long 
defended as a great movement to facilitate 
normal trade relations, is even more impor- 
tant in times of emergency.” 

The survey has been under way for about 
a@ year. It is expected to supply the most 
recent factual information for the considera- 
tion of the Congress when the President sub- 
mits the project for legislative action. 

On October 17, 1940, the President an- 
nounced in a special message to Congress the 
allocation of $1,000,000 of the special defense 
fund to the Federal Power Commission and 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, in 
order that preliminary engineering surveys 
might be undertaken. The President also 
appointed a committee of four to advise him 
in the planning of the work and to cooperate 
with appropriate agencies of the Canadian 
Government. 

Briefly stated, this historical survey of the 
project establishes the following conclusions: 

1. Both the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Canada have 
been interested since 1895 in the feasibility 
of opening the midcontinent of North Amer- 
ica to ocean shipping at Great Lakes ports 
by constructing a canal of sufficient depth 
over the course of the St. Lawrence River. 

2. In the course of the past 45 years sev- 
eral commissions were established by the 
United States Government to study and re- 
port upon the feasibility of constructing a 
canal from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Ocean. All of these official bodies made for- 
mal reports in which they commanded the 
economic and engineering feasibility of a 
waterway. 

3. Every national administration since the 
time of President Woodrow Wilson has been 
in favor of proceeding as expeditiously as pos- 
sible with plans to construct a seaway. 

4. President Coolidge and President Hoover 
were particularly active in promoting the 
cause of a seaway. 

5. The new administration which took office 
in 1933 was equally desirous to see the sea- 
way constructed. 

6. President Hoover finally succeeded in 
negotiating a treaty with the Government 
of Canada regarding the joint development 
of the seaway and power project, and sub- 
mitted it to the Senate of the United States 
in November 1932 for ratification. The Sen- 
ate of the United States held hearings on the 
treaty in the course of several months in 
the winter of 1932-33, and debated the mat- 
ter extensively from January to March 1934. 
Although a majority of the Senate voted in 
favor of this treaty, it failed of ratification, 
lacking the necessary two-thirds vote. 

7. In the course of the hearings held by 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, offi- 
cial representatives of the governments of 
13 States appeared in favor of ratification. 
A large number of commercial and industrial 
interests from every part of the United States 
appeared before the committee in favor of 
the treaty. The principal opposition came 
from interests representing internal water- 
ways, railroads, and existing harbors on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Briefly, the ar- 
gument of those favoring the seaway was 
that it will aid commercial and industrial 
prosperity of a large part of continental 
United States, covering an area between 18 
and 22 States. 

The Federal Power Commission and the 
Power Authority of the State of New York 
have studied the power aspects of the project 
and have arrived at the conclusion that the 
interests of industries and consumers in the 
northeastern area would benefit greatly by 
the cheap power that would be available with 
the development of the water-power resources 
of the St. Lawrence River. 
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In 1938, negotiations between Canada and 
the United States were resumed with the sub- 
mittal of a draft treaty by the United States 
as a basis for discussion. By January 1940, 
substantial agreement had been reached be- 
tween the American and Canadian commit- 
tees discussing the matter. Final consum- 
mation of the agreement was postponed, 
however, pending the Canadian national elec- 
tions in March 1940. Before negotiations 
could be resumed, the European war situa- 
tion became extremely aggravated with the 
eventual collapse, by the middle of June, of 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. This grave international situation 
gave further impetus to Canada’s war effort, 
and necessitated a peacetime national-defense 
pregram in the United States unparalleled in 
its magnitude. Dangerous possibilities of 
future shortages in power, transportation, and 
shipbtilding facilities in both Canada and 
the United States became evident. Hence 
the President, by Executive order dated Oc- 
tober 16, 1940, appointed a St. Lawrence Ad- 
visory Committee, and allocated $1,000,000 to 
the Army engineers and the Federal Power 
Commission to undertake preliminary borings 
and plans, pending final congressional action. 
In this way it will be possible to gain one full 
year in the completion of the project once 
the Congress enacts the necessary legislation, 
it is stated by N. R. Danielian, Director of the 
St. Lawrence Survey. 





The Battle of the Century—Spokane on 
the Western Front 





EXTENSION OF -REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 12, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, while the cannons roar, machine 
guns rattle, and planes crash in the war 
Overseas, the economic battle of the cen- 
tury rages throughout the United States. 
That is the fight for justice for the electric 
light and power consumers in every nook 
and corner of this great Republic. 

On last Monday, February 10, the last 
electric-light pole, the last transformer, 
the last light bulb owned by a private 
power company in the 10 counties com- 
prising the district which I have the 
honor to represent was taken over by the 
cooperative distribution systems, and 
passed out of private hands. 

Every human being in that district 
who turns an electric switch now enjoys 
the use of T. V. A. power and the bene- 
fits of T. V. A. rates, which saves the 
people of that district approximately 
$2,000,000 a year, compared with the rates 
they were paying the private power com- 
panies a few years ago. 

In those 10 counties there are today 
2,000 miles of rural power lines where 
there were none a few years ago. These 
lines are being extended just as rapidly 
as conditions will permit—taking light, 
and hope, and joy, and comfort, and re- 
lief from drudgery to the farm homes of 
that area. 

But while we are enjoying this success, 
and while other people throughout the 
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Tennessee Valley area are reaping the 
benefits of one of the greatest develop- 
ments of modern times, the battle has 
shifted to other areas. 

Today the guns of the opposition are 
trained on the far West, along the Co- 
lumbia River, and the city of Spokane, 
in the State of Washington is to be the 
scene of one of the most violent en- 
counters. 

The private power interests are trying 
to get between the people of that city, 
and of that section, and the great wealth 
of power to be released at Grand Coulee 
and at Bonneville, just as they tried to 
get between us and the T. V. A., in order 
that they may continue to reap their 
exorbitant profits at the expense of the 
helpless people of that great northwest- 
ern country for all time to come. 

I have said many times, and I say 
again, that the hydroelectric power in our 
navigable streams and their tributaries 
constitute the greatest natural resource 
in all the world, outside of the soil from 
which we live. It is public property, na- 
tional wealth, belonging to all the peo- 
ple, and should be used for the benefit 
of all. It is not a case of the Govern- 
ment, the municipality, or the coopera- 
tive association engaging in a private 
business, but it is a case of private enter- 
prise attempting to engage in and mo- 
nopolize a public business. 

The people of that great northwestern 
country are entitled to the same benefits, 
the same protecfion, received by us in 
the Tennessee Valley area, just as are the 
people in every other section of the 
country. 

This country cannot remain half slave 
and half free. 

We cannot continue to exist and pros- 
per with one section of the country in the 
bondage of the Power Trust, paying over- 
charges of more than $1,000,000,000 a 
year, while other sections are free from 
its ravenous overcharges and crooked 
manipulations. We must bring relief to 
all. 

The people of the States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and all the 
other States are entitled to all the sup- 
port we can give them in this contest, 
and since a major battle is soon to take 
place in the city of Spokane, I want to 
direct my remarks to some of the at- 
tempts now being made by the opposition 
to discourage the people of that city and 
to discredit a great engineering firm that 
has been employed to assist them. 

Under the rules of the House I cannot 
answer a United States Senator on this 
floor, or even refer to him by name; but 
I can answer certain arguments and 
materials that have been placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp touching this vital 
issue. 

On January 8, 1941, there was inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp certain ma- 
terials to which I wish to direct your at- 
tention. A close examination discloses 
that a large portion of that material con- 
sists of direct quotations from the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Journal which, at the time 
this material was published, was leading 
a fight against the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Practically all of the remainder 
of this material is propaganda of the pri- 


vate power interest which has been pub- 
lished and circulated at various times. 

This story was originally concocted 
by the Insull information groups in Illi- 
nois and Iowa, to scare the victims of 
financial manipulation and rate over- 
charges. It contains considerable mis- 
information concerning a resolution I 
sponsored in the House. It also contains 
some old Insull propaganda, and part of 
it is taken up with the alleged tie-in 
with Diesel manufacturers and power- 
company-prepared material injected into 
last year’s Interior appropriations hear- 
ings. The remainder of the exhibit, tak- 
ing up between one-quarter and one- 
third of the twelve and three-quarters 
columns, is subject matter lifted bodily 
from utility propaganda which appeared 
in the Knoxville Journal. 

KNOXVILLE SITUATION 

This exhibit covers three different en- 
tities, but I will only cover the allegations 
referring to the charges made by the 
private power companies relative to the 
performance of the engineering concern 
of Burns & McDonnell, a firm that has 
been candid enough to give the Ameri- 
can people the plain unvarnished facts, 
and to render a real high-class, worth- 
while public service. The reason that 
the private power companies use such 
propaganda is obvious. I have the de- 
tails of 25 cases where this engineering 
concern represented public bodies, in rate 
actions, and secured for an oppressed 
people direct rate reductions of about 
$15,000,000 annually. When the private 
power companies are unsuccessful in a 
fair and open fight they revert to unfair 
tactics, and attempt to discredit rather 
than answer. I have no connection what- 
ever with this firm. My only purpose is 
to keep the record straight. 

About 7 years ago the city of Knoxville 
began to consider the possibilities of 
utilizing T. V. A. power, and employed the 
firm of Burns & McDonnell to report on 
the feasibility of using such power, and 
of establishing a municipal distribution 
system. The power companies immed- 
iately organized for a fight. The Journal 
took the power company’s side, and the 
Knoxville News Sentinel the opposite po- 
sition. The Journal then attempted to 
discredit the capability, competence, and 
integrity of the engineering firm of Burns 
& McDonnell, which had been employed 
by the city on a preliminary report. The 
News Sentinel followed with inquiries ad- 
dressed to the principal cities that had 
used the services of this concern, and the 
results of their findings were published. 
After a fair showing, this engineering 
concern was retained by the city of Knox- 
ville through several years of litigation 
and through the acquisition and recon- 
struction of the purchased property. The 
results at Knoxville have vindicated them. 

The best general answer to the Journal 
charges, which are repeated in this ex- 
hibit, is that given by the city officials of 
Knoxville. These officials have certified 
as to the able, competent, and satisfac- 
tory services rendered by Burns & Mc- 
Donnell and have placed them among 
the very best engaged in this type of pro- 
fessional work. Last month the city of 
Spokane, Wash., asked the Knoxville 
board as to the results of this concern’s 
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professional work. Spokane was advised 
that the electric consumers of Knoxville 
had been saved over $1,500,000 annually, 
and that the city had net earnings avail- 
able for interest, bond retirements, de- 
preciation, and surplus of over $861,000 
for the calendar year 1940, after paying 
all operation expenses, including taxes. 
PUBLIC OBJECTIVES 


The first 15 paragraphs of this exhibit, 
originally of Insull manufacture, as I 
have pointed out, shows an utter lack of 
comprehension of the historical back- 
ground and legal development of public 
operation of functions endowed with a 
public interest. The private power com- 
panies and their spokesmen attempt to 
discredit such exercise by attaching the 
“Marxian label” to a sincere, honest, 
high-minded, and legal effort which had 
its beginning in the very dawn of civili- 
zation. If there is any validity to such 
manufactured statements, it must then 
be admitted that these United States is a 
nation of Communists or Socialists. 
Most of our schools, libraries, docks, 
roads, streets, postal services, water sys- 
tems, irrigation and flood-control proj- 
ects, bridges, fire departments, docks, and 
shipyards are publicly owned and oper- 
ated. This exhibit is tantamount to stat- 
ing that, since we have adopted such pub- 
lic operation, we are in the same category 
as Russia. What nonsense! These para- 
graphs can be dismissed as theoretical 
rot and rubbish. The practical operation 
of such facilities dates back to colonial 
days even in New England. Western irri- 
gation was unsuccessful under private 
ownership. The vast arid regions of the 
West and the flooded areas of the South 
would not have been developed without 
the foresight of those leaders who built a 
new type of agricultural industry based 
on the community ownership and control 
of water sources. No one in that vast 
western empire or along our flooded 
streams could get away with the state- 
ment that Federal operation of irriga- 
tion, reclamation, or flood control is 
socialistic. 

The issue has been purposely confused 
by selfish groups. The Marxian ideology 
includes all business, regardless of 
whether or not it is effected with public 
necessity or interest. The democratic 
principle of public ownership extends 
only to those functions endowed with a 
public interest. It does not include all 
types of business. This principle can be 
traced back through the English common 
law to the “rule of hale,” which came 
into our American system with the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court in Munn against 
Illinois. Years of experience have dem- 
onstrated that a public function cannot 
be safely entrusted to private interests. 
When public necessity is involved, there 
exists only one criterion, How can the 
maximum of safe and efficient service be 
rendered at the least cost? Only the 
ones who are interested in rendering the 
least service at the maximum cost raise 
the false issue of socialism against our 
public-power program. 

The private-power-interest motive be- 
hind such a false issue entitles it to be 
called a bare-faced fraud. The recent 
Federa] court trials, indictments, testi- 








mony, and convictions at St. Louis, Mo., 
and Springfield, Ill., furnish a _ store- 
house of accurate source material on the 
corrupting influences of the private 
power companies. I have been told by 
people who have followed the exposure 
of the St. Louis and Springfield utility 
scandals that a full, unbiased investiga- 
tion could connect up the utility slush 
funds, exposed by these criminal actions, 
and the origin of a substantial part of the 
propaganda materia] I am now answer- 
ing. 

. UTILITY PROPAGANDA 

The cited statements about the Norris 
resolution are not correct. I introduced 
the companion House resolution, on my 
own initiative, to break up practices 
later shown by the St. Louis and Spring- 
field exposures. As far as I know, there 
was no lobbying on this resolution, nor 
was it a pet scheme of any Self-seeking 
group. It failed in the House for very 
different reasons from that given in the 
exhibit. The King amendment was glad- 
ly accepted as a means to get at the 
truth. The Milwaukee agency, cited, was 
composed of paid operators of a former 
president of the North American Co., who 
was recently indicted by the Springfield 
Federal grand jury for corruption. The 
facts in my possession on the cited Ains- 
worth, Nebr., case strongly indicate a pri- 
vate utility frame-up. W. M. Ely, city 
attorney of Ainsworth, has gone on rec- 
ord to the effect that the power company 
failed to prove the allegation of collusion, 
and that the insidious propaganda on 
this allegation was spread by the power 
company. In the cited Akron case, city 
officials have certified to the effect that 
service proposals were solicited, and that 
Burns & McDonnell’s offer was $2,000 
lower than any other firm submitted, and 
that the satisfactory service rendered by 
this firm resulted in large rate savings to 
the people of Akron. 

The references in the exhibit to Crown 
Point, Ind.; St. Paul, Cleburne, Tex.; Co- 
lumbus, Miss.; Elko, Nev.; Fort Thomas, 
Ky.; Augusta, Ga.; Belvidere, Ill.; Musca- 
tine, Iowa; Paducah, Ky.; and Yonkers, 
N. Y., were all included in the Knoxville 
Journal articles. The Knoxville Sentinel 
News exposed the inspired source of this 
material. I have seen material furnished 
by officials of these cities which refutes 
the allegations in this exhibit of January 
8, 1941. From what has been developed 
by the St. Louis and Springfield criminal 
actions, I believe I am safe in saying that 
this is largely evidence manufactured by 
the utility slush-fund spenders. 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE CONTRACT 

The insinuation in section 3 of the ex- 
hibit to the effect that the engineering 
firm of Burns & McDonnell was tied up 
with a Diesel manufacturer, requires a 
statement of fact. The facts, as I get 
them, are that about 13 years ago the 
Fairbanks-Morse Water Supply Co., a 
subsidiary of Fairbanks-Morse, desired to 
expand waterworks facilities. This sub- 
sidiary had no engineering staff experi- 
enced in this new field, and entered into 
a contract in May 1928 with Burns & Mc- 
Donnell to supply such service. This sub- 
sidiary went out of business shortly after 
this contract was signed. No service was 
rendered under this contract, nor were 
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any payments made to the engineering 
firm. There is no code requirement, that 
I know of, which prohibits such relation- 
ship in view of the type of service ren- 
dered other clients. This subsidiary had 
no connection with Diesel manufacture 
or Sales, although it was owned by a com- 
pany which manufactured Diesel engines. 
I have been advised that Burns & Mc- 
Donnell in their 43 years’ existence have 
rendered engineering service in some- 
thing like 2,000 municipal engagements, 
of which number more than 500 repre- 
sented waterworks plants and that less 
than one-half of one percent of their 
projects have used any Fairbanks-Morse 
equipment. This firm has built about 50 
power plants, of which 18 or 20 were 
Diesel-equipped plants, only 5 of which 
were equipped with Fairbanks-Morse en- 
gines. I am informed that in every case 
where Fairbanks-Morse engines were in- 
stalled, they were purchased under com- 
petitive bids, and received the award only 
because of price. 

Under certain conditions the Diesel en- 
gine is deadly competition for the private 
power companies. Such allegations are 
just one chain in a well-organized unfair 
plan to discredit Diesel competition. 

DIESEL TRUTHS 

Competent engineers tell us that from 
an efficiency and fuel consumption 
standpoint the Diesel engine is in a class 
by itself. It has better efficiency per- 
formance than the largest steam plants 
so often cited by the private power com- 
panies when talking about high dam 
hydros. For areas reasonably close to 
oil fields the commercial efficiency of 
Diesel becomes more pronounced. Pump- 
ing loads on long oil pipe lines run into 
sizable amounts, and it is worth while 
to note that the large central station 
has not been able to take over this load 
in spite of a large initial investment 
saving. 

The Nation is generally familiar with 
the performance of the Zephyr, Rocket, 
and Chief type Diesel-driven stream- 
lined trains. These trains have Diesel 
electric power plants of sufficient size to 
supply the normal town of 10,000 peo- 
ple. Their low-cost operation is remark- 
able. Based on this transportation ex- 
perience, General Motors is in a position 
to produce belt-line package Diesel units 
that can greatly outdistance the com- 
mercial results from distributed large 
central station steam power. The power 
companies will have more to fear in the 
future from the economic thrusts of the 
package units than from the smaller 
forces resulting from the custom-made 
2-cycle engines they are attempting to 
discredit. Large hydros alone can meet 
such competition. Therefore, the de- 
rogatory .remarks in the exhibit are 
nothing but “whistling by the cemetery.” 
The lack of accurate information shown 
by this exhibit is remarkable. 

The document tells us that “Private 
companies are not interested in Diesels.” 
There is an obvious reason, and it is not 
the reason given by the private com- 
panies, as set out in the exhibit. Private 
power companies cannot afford to use 
Diesels and thus educate their commercial 
consumers as to how cheaply power can 
be produced in small quantities. The 
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efficiency of a small Diesel engine that 
can serve an office building, is practically 
the same as a large power plant unit. 
With steam, no such a favorable relation 
exists. Small steam units are very ineffi- 
cient, and commercially have no competi- 
tive field of usefulness unless exhaust 
steam requirements are large. The Car- 
bondale (Ill.) reference to “P. W. A. 
insistence on Diesels even though the 
town is virtually built on a coal mine” 
sounds like an argument, but actually it is 
meaningless. Other considerations have 
to be stated and cost figures submitted be- 
fore such an argument can be conclusive. 
Plant location, availability of transporta- 
tion facilities, sufficient condensing water, 
load requirements, and rates, determine 
what type of equipment is feasible under 
such favorable fuel conditions. 

A case in point is the Princeton (Ill.) 
plant located in the Bureau County 
coal fields, and near a large strip mine. 
For many years this city operated a steam 
plant. When the load increased the city 
found it necessary to increase capacity 
with a Busch-Sulzer Diesel. This engine 
was installed and has been in operation 
for 5 or 6 years. The city officials 
were desirous of extending steam, if pos- 
sible, on account of employment, but costs 
forced a Diesel installation. The decid- 
ing factors were lack of sufficient water 
and transportation handicaps. This town 
did not use outside engineers and did not 
purchase Fairbanks-Morse equipment, 
but so acted as to refute the insinuations 
of the exhibit. The assertion of the ex- 
hibit that P. W. A. Administrator Ickes 
has been or is a member of the Public 
Ownership League is totally in error. 
While he is a friend of public power, and 
believes in cheap electricity for all, I am 
told that he has never joined the Public 
Ownership League. 

THE REMAINING ALLEGATIONS 

Only two principal items of this exhi- 
bit remain to be challenged, namely, the 
reference to last year’s Interior hearings, 
and the reputed difference in service 
charges made to municipalities by 
Burns & McDonnell. The subject mat- 
ter introduced in the hearings was more 
power company material. It was raised 
again on the House floor in the form 
of a limiting amendment to the Bonne- 
ville appropriation bill, and the House 
by a vote rejected the amendment thus 
disposing of this allegation. The power 
companies maintained a strong lobby in 
Washington to put over this point, but 
on a showing were defeated. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Pierce] answered the statements about 
Dr. Thompson on this floor on Septem- 
ber 25, 1940. There is no need to re- 
peat. To this day the facts presented 
by the gentleman from Oregon have not 
been answered. Nevertheless the exhibit 
presents a rehash of challenged material 
which this House has rejected on a prac- 
tical test. 

The allegations as to differences in 
service charges are without foundation, 
as the exhibit fails to make a distinction 
between the time requirements of a pre- 
liminary report and that of a detailed 
inventory necessary for court action. I 
need only to say that the national engi- 
neering societies have schedules of fees. 
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- Information on the measure of value 
for such services is available to any per- 
son who inquires. If the fees were 
exorbitant any taxpayer could enjoin 
payment. Any exorbitant fee charge 
would give the power companies the op- 
portunity they have been locking for. 
Their failure to challenge in a straight- 
forward manner removes the last point 
from any serious consideration.’ 

THE MOTIVE 


Macaulay, in one of his essays, stated 
that if it were of pecuniary advantage 
to some men they would attempt to dis- 
prove the universal law of gravitation. 
The exhibit falls in this category. Since 
the practical advent of the two-cycle 
higher-speed Diesel engine the power 
companies have waged a relentless war- 
fare against anyone bold enough to in- 
form the public as to the low costs at- 
tainable with such engines. 

There is a magazine published in Chi- 
ago called the Public Service magazine. 
It is subsidized by the private power com- 
panies and is sent to city officials, and 
prominent citizens, free of cost, from lists 
furnished by power-company officials. 
A late edition of this magazine carried 
this exhibit of January 8, 1941. The mo- 
tive is apparent. The shame of such a 
performance is that innocent people are 
being duped under the immunity re- 
ceived from a supposed reliable source. 
Anyone interested in the rascality of 
some of the private power companies can 
secure an accurate picture by reading 
the article in Time magazine of July 29, 
1940, entitled “Scandals in St. Louis.” 
The scope of these investigations have 
been extended by the recent Springfield 
indictments. From the press accounts 
I have seen on these investigations, it 
is apparent that the private companies 
have been attempting to build up a case 
by bribing public officials. At some later 
date I hope to gather up these articles 
and insert them in the ReEcorp. 

SPOKANE ON. THE WESTERN FRONT 

There is another motive, not disclosed. 
Spokane, Wash., votes next month on the 
use of Grand Coulee power. Burns & 


McDonnell have been retained by the city 
of Spokane, and this exhibit is simply a 
repetition of the Knoxville incident, to 
be unfairly used to influence voters. The 
subject matter in this exhibit is tied up 
with so much power-company rascality 
that it cannot be accepted. To one who 
is familiar with details of power-company 
manipulations, this brazen effrontery is 
appalling. 

There is a serious side of this et 
of far-reaching consequences. 
racy is now on trial. The Dies commit- 
tee is hunting the proponents of foreign 
ideologies who are enemies of our state. 
Nevertheless, our greatest danger comes 
from within. One of our real dangers is 
the extent to which the private power 
companies have gone in bribing and in- 
fluencing the conduct of our public offi- 
cials. If the man on the street, if every 
citizen, realized the extent of the St. 
Louis and Springfield revelations, faith 
in our Government would be shaken. 

Thus the battle of the century goes 
on—the battle for justice for the power 
consumers of America. 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 

As I have pointed out before, there is 
only one chance for the people in any 
given area to secure electricity at reason- 
able rates, and that is through some form 
of public generation, public transmission, 
and public distribution. 

I defy any man in the House to show 
me a single city, town, or community that 
is served by a private power company at 
reasonable rates in all schedules and for 
all classes of service. 

Hon. John W. Scott, a very able mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission, 
pointed out recently that our installed 
water-power production amounts now to 
only about 46,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
a year, and that five times that amount 
of water power in the United States is 
undeveloped. It is running waste and 
wanton to the sea, while the American 
people pay overcharges for the electricity 
they now consume amounting to more 
than $1,000,000,000 a year, as the tables 
at the end of these remarks show. 


TaBLE 1—Residential electric service, 1940 
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In 1940 the American people used only 
118,000 ,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric- 
ity, all told, including the amount gener- 
ated with water power as well as with 


proximately twice our entire consump- 
tion, or 230,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
annual production, lies dormant in our 
undeveloped water resources, to say noth- 
ing of the benefits the country would de- 
rive from the improvement in naviga- 
tion, flood control, and soil conservation, 
which the development of this water 
power would provide. 

Iam inserting four tables which I have 
had prepared from material gathered 
through the Federal Power Commission, 
showing the amount of electricity used by 
all three classes of consumers—residential 
commercial, and industrial—in every 
State in the Union, including the District 
of Columbia, during the year 1940, to- 
gether with the costs and the overcharges 
according to the T. V. A. rates, the Ta- 
coma, Wash., rates, and the Ontario rates. 

Anyone who questions the accuracy of 
these figures can get the Electric Rate 
Book, published by the Federal Power 
Commission, turn to the rates in his home 
town and figure these overcharges out for 
himself. When he does, he will find that 
these figures are extremely conservative. 

The American people cannot continue 
to stagger under this burden, 

RESIDENTIAL RATES 

From the following table it will be seen 
that the residential users of electricity 
paid an annual overcharge in 1940 rang- 
ing from $360,471,940, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $458,261,987, according 
to the Ontario rates. 

These figures are appalling; but, as I 
said, if anyone doubts them, let him take 
the rates in his home town, the number 
of consumers in his State, the amount of 
electricity used on an average, and the 
cost under the rates he is now paying, 
and he will see that the amounts of the 
overcharges given in this table are ex- 
tremely conservative. 

The table referred to follows: 





Estimated sales data for 1940 


State 








Tupelo, Miss. (Tennessee 
Valley Authority) 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 







Tacoma, Wash. Ontario, Canada 











Number o/ Total kilowatt- 
customers hours Total revenues 
Revenues Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings 
Na ce iradeentieenced 221, 000 227, 814, 000 $6, 390, 066 $4, 249, 304 $2, 140, 672 $3, 840, 430 $2, 549, 636 $3, 290, 884 $3, 099, 182 
Arizona... 82, 000 45, 800, 000 2, 050, 733 844, 902 1, 205, 831 76 Q 1, 287, 860 654, 184 1, 396, 549 
oie ait 139, 200 78, 497, 000 3, 836, 221 1, 776, 170 2, 060, 051 2, 232, 681 1, 373, 367 462, 854 
3” RE 1, 805, 000 1, 425, 978, 000 45, 428, 363 29; 346, 722 16, 081, 641 18, 943, 627 22, 714, 182 22, 714, 181 
SS | ee 203, 500 144, 308, 000 6, 750, 808 3, 341, 650 3, 409, 158 3, 733, 197 2, 585, 559 4, 165, 249 
NN ok 446, 300 458, 275, 000 18, 167, 204 9, 446, 946 8, 720, 258 9, 628, 618 7, 321, 383 10, 845, $21 
Delaware. Caused 51, 100 44, 162, 000 1, 979, 093 940, 069 1, 039, 024 1, 130, 062 728, 306 1, 250, 787 
District of Cc olumbia....-- 61, 362 171, 355, 000 4, 405, 613 3, 594, 980 810, 633 1, 969, 376 2, 784, 347 1, 621, 266 
I etnias alltshae caiats 310, 000 297, 369, 000 13, 285, 191 5, 752, 488 7, 532, 703 8, 090, 681 4, 450, 539 8, 834, 652 
ieee cil 300, 000 347, 378, 000 9, 805, 216 5, 912, 606 3, $92, 610 4, 461, 373 4, 579, 036 5, 226, 180 
RS Sey aap 101, 000 114, 032, 000 2, 964, 697 1, 636, 513 1, 328, 184 1, 488, 278 1, 265, 926 1, 698, 771 
SINUS -bocctidaashncaletnihaticbinial 1, 790, 000 1, 557, 509, 000 61, 954, 827 35, 066, 432 26, 888, 395 30, 295, 910 27, 136, 214 34, 818, 613 
SRM. oicacccnccecsices 708, 000 530, 287, 000 21, 380, 365 11, 716, 440 9, 663, 925 10, 797, 084 9, 065, 275 12, 315, 090 
RSS 454, 000 315, 410, 000 13, 486, 531 6, 905, 104 6, 581, 427 7, 255, 754 5, 340, 666 8, 145, 865 
ee tes 316, 000 244, 694, 000 10, 053, 312 5, 127, 189 4, 926, 123 5, 418, 735 3, 971, 058 6, 082, 254 
NS 304, 000 203, 213, 000 7, 596, 987 4, 223, 925 3, 373, C62 8, 783, 300 3, 266, 704 4, 330, 283 
OEE: 263, 000 151. 983, 000 7, 757, 478 8, 723, 589 4, 033, 889 4, 398, 490 2, 885, 782 4, 871, 696 
0 NA Se, 185, 700 117, 692, 000 5, 328, 096 2, 445, 596 2, 882, 500 8, 122, 264 1, 891, 474 3, 436, 622 
TU 425, 638 294, 616, 000 11, 357, 797 6, 564, 807 4, 792, 990 5, 429, 027 5, 088, 293 6, 269, 504 
Massachusetts...........- 1, 132, 500 822, 891, 000 38, 774, 188 18, 340, 191 20, 433, 997 22, 217, 610 14, 191, 353 24, 582, 835 
a 1, 257, 000 1, 310, 810, 000 40, 625, 040 25, 390, 650 15, 234, 390 17, 671, 892 19, 662, 519 20, 962, 521 
TO ies nieesats 484, 200 476, 983, 000 15, 926, 569 9, 078, 714 6, 847, 855 7, 725, 386 6, 784, 718 9, 141, 851 
Mississippi..........--.-.- 123, 000 77, 516, 000 3, 228, 500 1, 775, 675 1, 452, 825 1, 627, 164 1, 374, 341 1, $63, 159 
ae 650, 000 619, 761, 000 21, 499, 199 12, 254, 543 9, 244, 656 10, 427, 112 9, 481, 147 12, 018, 052 
ESL Ree ee 103, 000 98. 778, 000 3 495, 897 1, 719, 981 1, 775, 916 1, 943, 719 1, 331, 937 2, 163, 960 
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TABLE 1—Residential electric service, 1940—Continued 





Estimated sales data for 1940 














State Sai 
; " ey Authority 
pe erent sone eee Total revenues 

DE iniedétacendacss 234, 000 173, 030, 000 86, 974, 288 $3, 640, 578 
Nevada....... vital 22, 000 19, 670, 000 730, 739 300, 334 
New Hampshire... es 127, 000 83, 710, 000 4, 069, 058 1, 761, 902 
New PIG « ws nccctonesess 1, 087, 000 849, 627, 000 41, 347, 506 19, 474, 675 
New Mexico. ............. 39, 300 28, 302, 000 1, 488, 556 593, 934 
DEN b sk caduacmennns 3, 410, 000 2, 658, 571, 000 119, 669, 009 60, 073, 843 
North Carolina_.......... 350, 000 250, 345, 000 8, 447, 784 4, 832, 192 
North Dakota...........-.. 66, 400 59, 982, 000 2, 410, 209 1, 135, 208 
ba kdicsacanen aewaane 1, 580, 000 1, 475, 545, 000 50, 502, 010 30, 806, 226 
ER eae 270, 000 189, 386, 000 9, 043, 375 3, 997, 172 
CE inn co nnasicioccagss 258, 000 298, 919, 000 7, 359, 749 4, 894, 233 
Pennsylvania. .. al 2, 100, 000 1, 901, 028, 000 53, 497, 736 27, 658, 330 
Rhode Island... oa 182, 000 121, 330, 000 6, 591, 958 2, 972, 973 
South Carolina...........- 145, 500 120, 265, 000 3, 852, 115 2, 315, 121 
South Dakota... .. ddicous , 000 , 002, 000 2, 663, 067 1, 182, 402 1, 480, 665 
‘Tennessee....... 317, 000 308, 392, 000 8, 768, 974 7, 041, 486 1, 727, 488 
SES kkecdecadudochedsoes 800, 000 616, 165, 000 26, 512, 557 13, 203, 253 13, 309, 4 
Rae cic cinteanticnitiadgrdiaiciie 117, 000 114, 386, 000 3, 884, 039 2, 182, 830 1, 701, 209 
Vermont Docuntubthimbbossa 75, 200 56, 951, 000 2, 590, 316 1, 152, 691 1, 437, 625 
CE iunihunccanweana’y 354, 000 323, 241, 000 11, 873, 737 5, 592, 530 
WOR, nL sccscsccoses 441, 000 638, 542, 000 14, 343, 148 4, 632, 837 
West Virginia... iad 234, 000 191, 811, 000 7, 544, 510 3, 485, 564 
Wisconsin ....... ail 608, 000 589, 867, 000 18, 976, 497 8, 463, 518 
, Ra a 39, 600 24, 948, 000 1, 328, 573 

TEL. ctaiiaounweunen 24, 850, 500 21, 334, 126, 000 791, 992, 501 431, 520, 561 360, 471, 940 














































Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 



















Tacoma, Wash. . Ontario, Canada 
Revenues Savings 

$2, 817, 612 $4, 156, 676 
232, 375 498, 364 
1, 363, 134 2, 705, 924 
15, 091, 840 26, 255, 666 
459, 964 1, 028, 592 
46, 431, 575 73, 237, 434 
3, 742, 368 4, 705, 416 
1, 026, 877 879, 726 1, 530, 483 
27, 826, 608 23, 836, 949 26, 665, 061 
3, 608, 307 3, 092, 834 5, 950, 541 

4, 423, 209 3, 790, 271 3, 569, 47: 
24, 983, 443 21, 399, 094 32, 098, 642 
2, 682, 927 2, 287, 409 4, 304, 549 
2, 091, 698 1, 791, 233 2, 060, 882 
1, 067, 890 916, 095 1, 746, 972 
6, 357, 506 5, 454, 302 3, 314, 672 
11, 930, 651 10, 233, 847 16, 278, 710 
1, 969, 208 1, 689, 55 2, 194, 482 
1, 041, 307 893, 659 1, 696, 657 
5, 675, 646 4, 868, 232 7, 005, 505 
8, 763, 663 7, 515, 810 6, 827, 338 
3, 666, 632 3, 146, 061 4, 398, 449 
9, 488, 249 8, 140, 917 10, 835, 580 
508, 252 815, 321 435, 456 888, 117 
388, 887, 196 403, 105, 305 333, 730, 514 458, 261, 987 








COMMERCIAL RATES 


The following table shows the over- 
charges paid by the commercial con- 
sumers in every State and in the District 
of Columbia. Any merchant, hotel, res- 
taurant, filling station, barber-shop or 


beauty-parlor operator, any professional 
man, or anyone else who pays commer- 
cial rates can take the rate schedule for 
his home town and figure these over- 
charges for himself. 

When these commercial consumers 


TABLE 2.—Commercial electric service, 1940 


realize that they are paying an annual 
overcharge for their electric energy rang- 
ing from $386,438,000, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, to $449,527,000, according 
to the Ontario rates, it is enough to stir 
them to revolt. 





Estimated sales data for 1840 


Etate 






















Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 





Tupelo, Miss. (Tennessee 
Valley Authority) 








Tacoma, Wash. Ontario, Canada 














Number of Total kilowatt- 
customers hours Total revenues 

Revenues Sav-ngs Revenues Savings Revenues Savings 
Alabama.. 36, 848 214, 014, 000 $5, 816, 019 $3, 268, 603 $2, 547, 416 $2, 669, 553 $3, 146, 466 $3, 222, 075 $2, 593, 244 

Arizona. 15, 397 71, 198, 000 2, 227, 377 946, 635 1, 280, 742 772, 900 1, 454, 477 933, 271 . . 
Ss cawnnadesccs 32, 317 100, 352, 000 4, 078, 471 1, 692, 565 2, 385, 906 1, 382, 602 2, 695, 869 1, 664, 016 2, 414, 455 
CR cnedawcesass 364, 908 2, 368, 783, 060 52, 976, 582 33, 057, 387 19, 919, 195 26, 912, 104 26, 064, 478 32, 747, 645 20, 228, 927 
CORMEES. <<. ceccc scan 43, 240 160, 571, 000 6, 407, 527 3, 024, 353 3, 383, 174 2, 460, 490 3, 947, 037 2, 966, 685 3, 330, 842 
Connecticut 65, 142 312, 432, C00 12, 120, 062 5, 017, 706 7, 102, 356 4, 096, 581 8, 023, 481 4, 944, 985 7, 175, 077 
a ea 3, 182 49, 341, 000 1, 332, 750 606, 401 726, 349 494, 450 838, 300 597, 072 735, 678 
21, 398 207, 663, 000 4, 700, 414 3, 468, 906 1, 231, 508 2, 834, 350 1, 866, 064 3, 421, SOL 1, 278, 513 
64, 719 266, 177, 000 11, 539, 872 4, 200, 513 7, 339, 359 3, 415, 802 8, 124, 070 4, 131, 274 7, 408, 598 
55, 620 363, 499, 000 10, 406, 169 5, 005, 367 5, 400, 802 4, 079, 218 6, 326, 951 4, 922, 118 5, 484, 051 
16, 600 125, 616, 000 2, 308, S09 1, 115, 203 1, 193, 706 905, 092 1, 403, 817 1, 094, 423 1, 214, 484 
251, 262 1, 605, 268, 000 53, 180, 700 25, 101, 290 8, 079, 410 20, 527, 750 32, 652, 950 24, 782, 206 28, 398, 496 
106, 784 694, 902, 000 19, 249, 450 9, 720, 972 9, 528, 478 7, 930, 773 11, 318, 677 9, 586, 226 9, 663, 224 
89, 215 335, 136, 000 11, 884, 166 5, 953, 967 5, 930, 199 4, 848, 740 7, 035, 426 5, 858, 894 6, 025, 272 
59, 126 253, 548, 000 8, 523, 536 4, 057, 203 4, 466, 333 3, 307, 132 5, 216, 404 3, 989, 015 4, 534, 521 
e 50, 845 221, 454, 000 7, 076, 843 3, 545, 498 3, 531, 345 2, 894, 429 4, 182, 414 3, 495, 960 3, £80, 883 
Louisiana 46, 192 177, 335, 000 6, 170, 879 2, 443, 668 3, 727, 211 1, 987, 023 4, 183, 856 2, 394, 301 3, 776, 578 
Maine. __..- 32, 900 139, 087, 000 4, 432, 268 2, 034, 411 2, 397, 857 1, 653, 236 2, 779, 032 1, 994, 521 2, 437, 747 
Maryland 52, 389 328, 085, 000 9, 974, 017 5, 465, 61 4, 508, 256 4, 458, 386 5, 515, 631 5, 385, 969 4, 588, 048 
Massachusetts. ..........- 179, 446 1, 128, 008, 000 36, 210, 228 13, 86 , 517 22, 341, 711 11, 297, 591 24, 912, 637 13, 651, 256 * 2, 558, 972 
DR. «ca ccceicnsudies 168, 222 1, 190, 971, C00 34, 270, 673 16, 861, 171 17, 409, 502 13, 776, 811 20, 493, 862 16, 621, 276 17, 649, 397 
DRIURONE . ccc duancucneucs 93, 633 406, 661, 000 14, 155, 692 6, 539, 930 7, 615, 762 5, 322, 540 8, 833, 152 6, 426, 684 7, 729, 004 
DAMIR Sind Sesccctened 28, 035 91, 112, 000 3, 505, 499 1, 479, 321 2, 026, 178 1, 205, 892 2, 299, 607 1, 454, 782 2, 050, 718 
DI tcl a gs cnuens 118, 346 645, 446, 000 19, 635, 818 10, 073, 175 9, 562, 643 8, 227, 408 11, 408, 410 9, 935, 724 9, 700, 097 
ON Ee 16, 563 92, 384, 000 3, 431, 938 1, 650, 762 1, 781, 176 1, 341, 888 2, 090, 050 1, 616, 443 1, 815, 495 
DR iin ncimemisnsias 42, 347 171, 974, 000 6, 330, 599 3, 304, 573 3, 026, 026 2, 703, 166 3, 627, 433 3, 260, 258 3, 070, 341 
i” “ei ees 4,418 32, 150, C00 932, 092 427, 830 504, 262 349, 535 582, 557 421, 306 510, 786 
New Hampshire ---.....--- 18, 725 $2, 311, 000 3, 090, 602 1, 353, 684 1, 736, 918 1, 103, 345 1, 987, 257 1, 332, 049 1, 758, 553 
DE SONOET « co cuatksecceucs 188, 799 869, 045, COO 36, 604, 418 13, 690, 052 22, 914, 366 11, 164, 347 25, 440, 071 13, 470, 426 23, 133, 992 
New Mexico. ...........-- 9, 400 43, 545, 000 1, 892, 100 720, 890 1, 171, 210 588, 443 1, 303, 657 709, 538 1, 182, 562 
PHO NOME: 5 ovcedcwcteuen 602, 634 4, 420, 435, 000 148, 630, 896 58, 709, 204 89, 921, 692 48, 007, 779 100, 623, 117 57,817, 419 90, 813, 477 
North Carolina. .........- 64, 404 310, 371, 000 8, 422, 363 4, 472, 275 3, 950, O88 3, 638, 461 4, 783, 902 4, 396, 473 4, 025, 890 
North Dakote.........<<<s 21, 766 61, 924, 000 2, 613, 833 1, 076, 899 1, 536, 934 878, 248 1, 735, 585 1,061, 216 1, 552, 61% 
SOUS ocho cndnabcdaes 214, 038 1, 193, 872, 000 35, 696, 346 19, 133, 241 16, 563, 105 15, 635, 000 20, 061, 346 18, 883, 367 16, 812, 979 
Oklahoma.... 59, 699 345, 134, 000 10, 268, 446 4, 374, 358 5, 894, 0&8 3, 573, 419 6, 695, 027 4, 302, 479 5, 965, 967 
CR ue oS gee 43, 428 312, 764, 000 7, 394, 129 3, 844, 947 3, 549, 182 3, 127, 717 4, 266, 412 3, 771, 006 3, 623, 123 
Pennsylvania. ...........- 310, 670 1, 356, 277, 000 29, 011, 435 13, 954, 500 15, 056, 935 11, 401, 494 17, 609, 941 13, 780, 432 15, 231, 003 
Rhode island ...........-. 26, 649 88, 886, 000 3, 961, 762 1, 505, 470 2, 456, 292 1, 224, 184 2, 737, 578 1, 473, 77 2, 487, 987 
South Carolina 28, 975 125, 577, 000 3, 830, 587 2, 011, 058 1, 819, 529 1, 639, 491 2, 191, 096 1, 976, 583 1, 854, 004 
South Dakota 21, 902 69, 552, 000 2, 908, 884 1, 207, 187 1, 701, 697 980, 294 1, 928, 590 1, 183, 916 1, 724, 968 
Tennessee... 48, 974 258, 826, 000 |* 8, 138, 254 6, 014, 170 2, 124, 084 4, 907, 367 3, 230, 887 5, 916, 511 2, 221, 743 
‘, ee 157, 309 924, 944, 000 26, 865, 543 12, 626, 805 14, 238, 738 10, 316, 369 16, 549, 174 12, 438, 746 14, 426, 797 
Cee a 12, 530 82, 651, 000 2, 729, 307 1, 241, 835 1, 487, 472 1, 012, 573 1, 716, 734 1, 220, 600 1, 509, 307 
Vermont_.... 13, 931 35, 871, 000 1, 409, 134 591, 836 817, 298 480, 515 928, 619 579, 154 829, 980 
Virginia._._.. 57, 669 295, 749, 000 8, 949, 477 4, 134, 658 4,814,819 3, 373, 953 5, 575, 524 4, 072, 012 4, 877, 465 
Washington 67, 298 582, 623, 000 11, 230, 774 6, 839, 541 4, 391, 233 5, 581, 695 5, 649, 079 6, 738, 464 4, 492, 310 
West Virginia........----- 34, 404 216, 990, 000 6, 541, 870 3, 277, 477 3, 264, 393 2, 675, 625 3, 866, 245 8, 225, 142 3, 316, 728 
Tee 105, 468 450, 458, 000 15, 057, 460 7, 829, 879 7, 227, 581 6, 399, 421 8, 658, 039 7, 709, 420 7, 348, 040 
Wns... csducuddeb en 7, 332 31, 484, 000 1, 454, 969 600, 902 854, 067 488, 870 966, 099 590, 717 864, 252 
Pet atneeaeotewtn 4, 175, 198 23, 912, 456, COO 729, 581, 139 343, 142, 556 386, 438, 583 280, 054, 052 449, 527, 087 338, 169, 131 391, 412, 008 
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INDUSTRIAL RATES at reasonable rates, or produce it them- | tant overcharges, as the following table 
While the large industries of the coun- | selves, the smaller industries pay exorbi- | shows: 
try, as a rule, are able to secure electricity 


TaBLe 3—=Jndustriai and other electric service, 1940 











Estimated sales data for 1940 Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 





































































































































































Tupelo, Miss. (Tennessee 
State Valley Authority) Ontario, Canada 
Tota! revenues 
Revenues Savings Revenues 
Dine ocak x 34, 484 1, 262,016,000 | $11,368,562] » $8,310, 419 $3, 058, 143 $5, 195, 433 $6, 173, 129 $7, 639, 674 $3, 728, 888 
I richie cine c mired 2, 806 409, 530, 000 4, 469, 976 2, 212, 638 2, 257, 338 1, 385, 693 3, 084, 283 2 033, 839 2, 436, 137 
ls i a 10, 641 414, 228, 000 5, 139, 118 3, 078, 332 2, 060, 786 1, 922, 030 3, 217, 088 2, 826, 515 2, 312, 603 
EE rect 106, 012 6, 440, 382, 000 69, 009, 610 64, 316, 957 4, 692, 653 40, 232, 603 28, 777, 007 59, 141, 236 9, 868, 374 
Dn ccccmmantaseninn 11, 864 420, 990, 000 6, 455, 668 3, 912, 135 2, 543, 533 2, 446, 698 4, 008, 970 3, 595, 807 2, 859, 861 
Connecticut_.-...-...-.-- 4, 769 824, 448, 000 12, 668, 97 8 005, 531 4, 661, 448 5, 003, 457 7, 663, 522 7, 359, 515 5, 307, 464 
I icc cicine ethanetnts 843 143, 219, 000 1, 588, 990 1, 053, 500 535, 490 657, 842 931, 148 967, 695 621, 295 
District of Columbia-...-- 1, 086 507, 470, 000 & 163, 016 3, 541, 829 1, 621, 187 2, 214, 984 2, 948, 082 8, 252, 700 1, 910, 316 
ell te ed 9, 377 453, 890, 000 6, 519, 119 3, 644, 188 2, 874, 931 2 275, 173 4, 243, 946 3, 350, 827 3, 168, 292 
OO EEE 4, 274 1, 187, 228, 000 10, 845, 077 7, 678, 315 3, 166, 762 4, 804, 369 6, 040, 708 7, 060, 145 3, 784, 932 
EE ncisionnutiemvsdiinnaistn 6, 506 494, 465, 000 4, 028, 471 2, 981, 069 1, 047, 402 1, 865, 182 2, 163, 289 2, 739, 360 1, 289, 111 
IR annoainpumiantiedites 60, 508 5, 517, 468, 000 62, 269, 560 35, 742, 727 26, 526, 833 22, 354, 772 39, 914, 788 32, 878, 328 29, 391, 232 
SE ncncncenbtgimnainisteneting 68, 366 1, 868, 810, 000 23, 877, 921 15, 066, 968 8, 810, 953 9, 407, 901 14, 470, 020 13, 849, 194 10, 028, 727 
ee 40, 635 861, 080, 000 10, 661, 633 6, 844, 768 3, 816, 865 4, 275, 315 6, 386, 318 6, 290, 363 4, 371, 270 
a in-ntigianmnpsienblaes: 22, 745 689, 228, 000 8, 630, 216 5, 626, 901 8, 003, 315 3, 512, 498 6, 117, 718 5, 169, 499 8, 460, 717 
I  cisntibcameeere 19, 165 744, 430, 000 10, 122, 422 6, 609, 942 3, 512, 480 4, 129, 948 5, 992, 474 6, 073, 453 4, 048, 969 
NID snaiinctpinentheaeatdes 4, 539 852, 423, 000 8, 842, 906 5, 827, 475 3, O15, 431 3, 643, 277 5, 199, 629 5, 3, 492, 948 
II ss <shachittbtigatisbpmeadiiaceeatiie 5, 406 774, 597, 000 5, 668, 988 3, 690, 511 1, 978, 477 2, 307, 278 3, 361, 710 3, 2, 278, 933 
RI  enetcaicnttsininsileiinel 26, 074 1, 335, 045, 000 13, 858, 228 8, 411, 944 5, 446, 284 5, 252, 268 8, 605, 960 7, 6, 125, 337 
Massachusetts...........- 14, 460 1, 443, 618, 000 22, 214, 471 13, 217, 610 8, 996, 861 8, 263, 783 13, 950, 688 12, 10, 063, 155 
| CREE See = 24, 277 2, 889, 573, 000 33, 560, 501 18, 491, 836 15, 068, 665 11, 578, 373 21, 982, 128 17, 16, 545, 327 
(OE 26, 979 949, 322, 000 12, 198, 382 8, 248, 989 4, 949, 393 5, 160, 567 8, 037, 815 5, 622, 511 
NS EEE: 11, 930 289, 498, 000 4, 241, 638 2, 566, 191 1, 675, 447 1, 603, 339 2, 638, 299 1, 883, 287 
GE ceepeanndnakinnd 33, 486 1, 792, 092, 000 18, 691, 625 13, 102, 829 5, 588, 796 8, 186, 932 10, 504, 693 6, 635, 527 
Serra 2, 1, 438, 488, 000 6, 646 5, 576, 658 1, 070, 134 8, 482, 919 3, 163, 873 1, 522, 115 
INS 6 cciebisinnisitcineein 13, 406, 747, 000 5, 1, 696, 662 2, 298, 010 3, 071, 173 1, 991, 967 
) “FG 73, 397, 000 172, 905 489, 100 466, 174 236, 908 
New Hampshire. 187, 516, 000 1, 039, 022 1, 368, 153 1, 858, 622 1, 216, 494 
New Jersey _. 1, 879, 464, 000 10, 527, 793 9, 403, 466 16, 149, 430 11, 728, 779 
New Mexico. 34, 214, 000 367, 689 226, 158 503, 383 396, 870 
New York--.-- 8, 534, 487, 000 33, 679, 248 29, 328, 340 51, 244, 024 87, 466, 149 
North Carolina. 1, 873, 814, 000 4, 981, 240 8, 817, 367 10, 267, 844 6, 126, 353 
North Dakota--... 40, 938, 000 403, 424 304, 572 585, 988 443, 499 
A a oc tetra 4, 875, 052, 000 20, 917, 334 23, 055, 294 34, 727, 397 33, 860, 657 23, 922, 034 
CIIUE inp cncosnanser~ 629, 574, 000 2, 402, 783 2, 967, 724 4, 183, 417 4, 362, 196 2, 788, 945 
Oregon 668, 941, 000 1, 158, 193 3, 887, 693 3, 489, 333 5, 717, 195 1, 659, 831 
Pennsylvania. ...........- 8, 929, 770, 000 40, 347, 625 58, 250, 213 75, 351, 193 85, 772, 103 47, 829, 303 
Rhode Island_...........- 452, 750, 000 2, 423, 012 2, 580, 180 3, 968, 501 3, 791, 686 2, 756, 995 
South Carolina...........- 1, 065, 800, 000 2, 553, 951 4, 593, 151 5, 305, 882 6, 751, 141 3, 147, 892 
South Dakota............. 60, 953, 000 687, 674 458, 923 961, 892 673, 466 747, 349 
Se 1, 053, 436, 000 1, 207, 040 6, 365, 430 5, 021, 744 5, 397, 520 5, 989, 654 
ON ates arte cial tel 2, 062, 810, 000 8, 025, 651 9, 359, 427 13, 636, 707 13, 751, 688 9, 244, 446 
oe eee 660, 698, 000 1 2, 708, 006 3, 446, 554 3, 988, 155 2, 166, 405 
aces 147, 439, 000 1, 377, 068 1, 669, 543 1, 020, 615 
DE ci entsinsitiasisinincnaseinaio’ 871, 832, 000 4, 352, 736 5, 428, 694 3, 374, 593 
COO SES 1, 700, 764, 000 5, 978 5, 3, 167, 092 
West Virginia............- 1, 406, 680, 000 , 5, 531, 455 
I iia ie ceristrntedieiann 1, 616, 757, 000 8, 926, 440 
WE .cncctennneninmne. 77, 039, 000 546, 537 
Uc iiistenieictaeanines 515, 891, 820 325, 183, 933 
TOTAL OVERCHARGES BY STATES I hope every Member will investigate } rates charged in his home State, his 


The following table gives the composite | these tables carefully and check them | home city, his home town, or his home 
overcharges, showing that they amounted, | carefully by comparing them with the | community. 
in 1940, to more than $1,000,000,000. 


TasLe 4.—Total electric sales, 1940 




















Estimated sales data for 1940 Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 
State Tupelo, Miss. (Tennessee Tacoma, Wash. Ontario, Canada 
z { 1 7 Valley Authority) ; 
Number o! Total kilowatt- (Tiled ton aa 
customers hours Cres Revemeee 
Revenues Savings 
OR... caveccnaciee 292, 332 1, 703, 844, 000 $23, 574, 647 $15, 828, 416 $7, 746, 231 $11, 705, 416 $8, 754, 245 $14, 152, 633 $9, 422, 014 
aS 100, 293 526, 528, 000 8, 748, 086 4, 004, 175 4, 743, 911 2, 921, 466 4, 999, 675 3, 621, 294 5, 126, 792 
Arkansas pascsebeneseeseoce 182, 158 593, 077, 000 13, 053, 810 6, 547, 067 6, 506, 743 4, 908, 172 6, 989, 336 5, 863, 898 7, 189, 912 
SIR a cnrntnnsantinace 2, 275, 920 10, 235, 143, 000 167, 414, 555 126, 721, 066 40, 693, 489 93, 629, 443 49, 700, 758 114, 603, 063 52, 811, 492 
ia 258, 604 725, 869, 000 19, 614, 003 10, 278, 138 9, 335, 865 7, 924, 799 10, 223, 767 9, 148, 051 10, 465, 952 
Connecticut_.............- 516, 211 1, 595, 155, 000 42, 954, 245 22, 470, 183 26, 484, 062 17, 638, 624 22, 313, 547 19, 625, 883 23, 328, 362 
IN wince oa Saas 55, 125 236, 722, 000 4, 900, 833 2, 599, 970 2, 300, 863 2, 001, 323 2, 503, 852 2, 293, 073 2, 607, 760 
District of Columbia_....- 83, 846 886, 488, 000 14, 269, 043 10, 605, 715 3, 663, 328 7, 485, 521 5, 456, 627 9, 458, 948 4, 810, 095 
. =a 384, 096 1, 017, 436, 000 31, 344, 182 13, 597, 189 17, 746, 993 10, 885, 485 19, 089, 682 11, 932, 640 19, 413, 542 
359, 894 1, 898, 105, 000 31, 056, 462 18, 596, 288 12, 460, 174 14, 227, 430 13, 955, O86 16, 561, 299 14, 495, 163 
124, 106 734, 113, 000 9, 302, 077 5, 732, 785 3, 569, 292 4, 246, 693 8, 939, 497 5, 099, 709 4, 202, 368 
2, 101, 770 8, 680, 245, 000 177, 405, 087 95, 910, 449 81, 494, 638 74, 541, 439 89, 475, 693 84, 796, 748 92, 608, 339 
854, 150 3, 003, 999, 000 64, 507, 736 36, 504, 380 28, 003, 356 27, 921, 955 30, 926, 714 32, 500, 695 32, 007, 041 
583, 850 1, 511, 626, 000 36, 032, 330 19, 703, 839 16, 328, 491 15, 354, 832 18, 108, 045 17, 489, 923 18, 542, 407 
397, 871 1, 187, 470, 000 27, 207, 064 14, 811, 293 12, 395, 771 11, 454, 207 13, 638, 454 13, 129, 572 14, 077, 492 
374, 010 1, 169, 097, 000 24, 796, 252 14, 379, 365 10, 416, 887 10, 838, 064 11, 478, 194 12, 836, 117 11, 960, 135 
313, 731 1, 181, 741, 000 22, 771, 263 11, 994, 732 10, 776, 531 8, 989, 288 11, 597, 777 10, 630, 041 12, 141, 222 
224, 006 1, 031, 376, G00 15, 429, 352 8, 170, 618 7, 258, 834 6, 168, 346 7, 879, 773 7, 276, 050 8, 153, 302 
504, 101 1, 957, 746, 000 35, 190, 042 20, 442, 512 14, 747, 530 15, 639, 424 16, 390, 942 18, 207, 153 16, 982, 889 
Massachusetts ........-..- 1, 326, 406 3, 394, 517, 000 97, 198, 887 45, 426, 318 51, 772, 569 36, 117, 952 56, 127, 108 39, 993, 925 57, 204, 962 
I 1, 449, 499 5, 391, 354, 000 108, 456, 214 60, 743, 657 47, 712, 587 48, 308, 332 53, 234, 419 53, 298, 969 55, 157, 245 
PUI oi ce eens 598, 812 1, 832, 966, 000 43, 280, 643 23, 867, 633 19, 413, 010 18, 684, 290 21, 507, 931 20, 787, 273 22, 493, 370 


PERE ecccsncneucel 162, 965 458, 126, 000 10, 975, 637 6, $21, 187 5, 154, 450 4, 410, 567 5, 602, 218 5, 188, 474 5, 787, 163 
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TABLE 4.—Total electric sales, 1940—Continued 


Estimated sales data for 1940 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 


























State Tupelo, Miss. (Tennessee , ‘ 
Namberof | Total kilowatt: Valley Authority) Tacoma, Wash. Ontario, Canada 
customers hours Total revenues 
Revenues Savings Revenues Savings | Revenues | Savings 

Missouri...... 801, 832 3, 057, 209, 000 $59, 826,642]  ¢ 
ereeneecenn- , , 057, 299, , 826, 35, 430, 547 $24, 396, 095 $27, 486, 427 $27, 424, 318 $31, 472,969 | $28, 353, 673 
—— icgeearesticdedede i S 1, 629, 650, 000 13, 574, 627 8, 947, 401 4, 627, 226 6, 376, 985 5, 103, 903 8, 073, 057 5, 501, 570 
Nebraska....------------- 00, 197 751, 751, 000 18, 674, 070 10, 617, 672 8, 056, 398 8, 286, 066 9, 013, 493 9, 455, 086 9, 218, 984 
Nevada eaeceecsece 12 24 125, 217, 000 2, 618, 105 1, 510, 533 1, 107, 572 1, 109, 739 1, 215, 097 1, 372, 047 1, 246, 058 
New Hampshire..------- ; 148, 902 353, 537, 000 10, 386, 435 5, 303, 339 5, 083, 096 4, 062, 500 5, 504, 335 4, 705, 464 5, 680, 971 
Now Jersey. ....---------- , 290, 2 3, 598, 136, 000 103, 504, 820 48, 189, 830 55, 314, 990 38, 181, 851 59, 701, 332 42, 386, 383 61, 118, 437 
New Mexico.......-...-.- 49, 499 106, 061, 000 4, 110, 197 1, 676, 676 2, 433, 521 1, 351, 970 2, 622, 533 1, 502, 173 2, 608, 024 
New York --.----0-0-- 4,065,902 | 15, 613, 493, 000 348, 872, 269 165, 676, 163 183, 196, 106 131, 546, 180 199, 761, 313 147, 355, 209 | 201, 517, 060 
North Carolina 440, 491 2, 434, 530, 000 35, 955, 358 23, 408, 378 12, 546, 980 16, 823, 332 13, 845, 492 21; 097, 699 14, 857, 659 
North Dakota 90, 569 162, 844, 000 5, 914, 602 2, 699, 243 3, 215, 359 2, 209) 697 3, 522, 341 2; 388, 003 3, 526, 599 
Ohio.. 1, 800, 110 7, 544, 469, 000 143, 981, 047 86, 804, 824 57, 176, 223 66, 516, 902 63, 654, 082 76, 580, 973 67, 400, 074 
Oklahoma. . 348, 742 1, 164, 094, 000 26, 462, 962 13, 119, 888 13, 343, 074 10, 149, 450 14, 532, 878 11, 757, 509 14, 705, 453 
dregon.. 314, 336 1, 280, 624, 000 22, 130, 904 14, 958, 013 7, 172, 891 11, 438, 619 8, 361, 145 13, 278, 472 8, 852, 432 
Pennsylvania 2,471,091 | 12, 187, 075, 000 216, 110, 577 134, 866, 611 81, 243, 966 94, 635, 150 86, 471, 859 120, 951, 629 95, 158, 948 
Rhode Island. - 210, 875 662, 966, 000 17, 102, 401 8, 604, 112 8, 498, 289 6, 487, 291 9, 069, 621 7, 552, 870 9, 549, 531 
South Carolina 182, 978 1, 311, 642, 000 17, 881, 735 11, 671, 261 5,910, 474 8, 324, 340 6, 505, 464 10, 518, 957 7, 062, 778 
South Dakota 102, 580 193, 507, 000 6, 992, 766 3, 122, 730 3, 870, 036 2, 507, 107 4, 211, 441 2,773, 477 4, 219, 289 
Tennessee 376, 771 1, 620, 654, 000 28, 294) 402 23, 235, 790 5, 058, 612 17, 630, 303 6, 849, 395 16, 768, 333 11, 526, 069 
RID ce dnlnccricek tcnhaeey 997, 723 3, 603, 919, 000 76, 374, 234 40, 800, 541 35, 573, 693 31, 606, 447 39, 156, 731 36, 424, 281 39, 949, 953 
Wiles, cuidusveresesssonse 131, 838 857, 735, 000 12, 767, 906 7, 761, 630 5, 006, 276 5, 689, 787 5, 449, 160 6, 897, 712 5, 870, 194 
Vermont.........-.-.----- 92, 469 240, 261, 000 7, 046, 061 3, 950, 273 3, 095, 788 2, $98, 890 3, 318, 493 3, 498, 809 3, 547, 252 
Virginia. -- 22-22. 2eocc 426, 588 1, 490, 822, 000 30, 604, 644 17, 380, 243 13, 224) 401 13, 402, 335 14, 590, 667 15, 347, 081 15, 257, 563 
Washington. ......-...---- 535, 124 2, 921, 929, 000 37, 525, 214 26, 110, 886 11, 414; 328 20, 321, 004 13, 618, 822 23, 038, 474 14) 486, 740 
West Virginia........--.-- 292, 886 1, 815, 481, 000 28° 305, 059 16, 792, 510 11, 513, 549 12, 257, 643 12, 507, 715 15,059, 427 13, 248, 632 
Wisconsin.........--.--.- 789, 384 2, 657, 082, 000 54, 413, 957 30, 815, 418 23, 598, 539 23, 672, 830 26, 053, 727 7, 303, 897 27, 110, 060 
Wyoming................. 47, 876 133, 471, 000 4, 034; 949 1, 936, 111 2, 098, 838 | 1, 480, 839 2, 265, 137 1, 736, 043 2, 298, 908 








30, 091, 488 | 118, 560,992,000 | 2, 362,649,393 | 1,340, 147, 498 1, 022, 501,895 | 1,022, 454,752 | 1,128, 223,764 | 1,187, 791, 465 1, 174, 857, 928 








Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me say, 
that we do not intend for the power 
trust, the private power companies and 
the vast, useless, blood-suckling holding 
companies that control them to steal the 
water power on the Columbia River. 

They may be able to deceive, influence 
or control enough people in Spokane to 
defeat municipal ownership in the com- 
ing election. That would probably set 
Spokane back for a generation. But we 
serve notice now that this battle will go 
on until we win a complete victory for 
the people in the whole Columbia river 
section and throw around them the same 
safeguards we have thrown around the 
people in the Tennessee Valley area: 

When we have won such a victory, a 
new day of progress and prosperity will 
have dawned for the people of that great 
northwestern country. 

Then, and not until then, it can be 
announced to the world that 

All is quiet on the Western Front, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article from the New York 
Times magazine of October 13, 1940, writ- 
ten by Dorothy Rosenman, entitled 
“Brownstone Fronts—A Housing Prob- 
lem.” This article has been sent to me by 


the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], who is ill. It deals with a sub- 
ject in which he is greatly interested, as 
we all are, but to which he has devoted 
especial attention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine for 
October 13, 1940] 


BROWNSTONE FrRONTS—A Hovusinc PropLEM— 
WHat To Do For ROOMERS IN OLD FAMILY 
MANSIONS 


(By Dorothy Rosenman) 


When people talk about rehousing in New 
York, they usually have in mind the razing of 
old-law tenements in slum areas and the 
transfer of their tenants to modern projects 
built with Government aid. The drama of 
the misery of their lives has focused public 
attention on the half-million families who 
live in such tenements. But there are multi- 
tudes of others, living in dwellings of dif- 
ferent type, who have a problem, too, which 
is only now beginning to be discussed. Out- 
standing among them are the roomers living 
in cramped quarters in the city’s brownstone 
fronts. 

The brownstones were built in the seven- 
ties, eighties, and nineties for individual 
families. At one time, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, with their familiar stoops leading 
down to the sidewalks, they filled all the 
residence streets. Many have since disap- 
peared, to make way for apartment houses 
and stores. But in Manhattan alone there 
remain 10,667, housing about 150,000 per- 
sons—a tenth of Manhattan’s total popula- 
tion. 

Those 150,000 persons include native New 
Yorkers and folk who have come to the city 
seeking work; young, middle-aged, and old 
folk; myriads of single people and many mar- 
ried couples, some with and some without 
children, There also live thousands of the 
city’s “little men,” those of small wages and 
uncertain jobs; and there live a large sprin- 
kling of those on relief, getting what life 
they can from their few weekly dollars. 

Only a few of the brownstones are occu- 
pied by families as family residences. Fami- 
lies, large and small, live in them, but usually 
as roomers forced there by circumstances; 
and the great bulk of the brownstone resi- 





The quarters they find, considered from any 
social angle, are far from suitable. 

For an understanding of the situation it is 
necessary to examine the brownstone, to re- 
call the life for which it was constructed, and 
to trace the stages of its obsolescence, for the 
history of the brownstone largely refiects the 
history of a large stratum of society in New 
York. 

Narrow, gas-lit, solemn, dull, and dignified, 
the brownstone was built in uniform pattern 
for families willing to conform to a mold. 
In the basement down below the stoop were 
kitchen and dining room. On the first floor 
were two parlors; front and back. The second 
floor had two bedrooms, separated by a sliding 
door; with each went an alcove containing 
closet space and a washbasin. This floor 
also had a bathroom; it might be off the main 
hall, draining light from a shaft to the roof, 
or at the rear, with a window. The third 
floor contained a large bedroom at the front, 
a@ hall toilet, several small bedrooms at the 
back (later referred to as the “third floor 
back”). Some brownstones had a fourth floor 
and slightly different disposition of space. 

Social life in those days centered about the 
family, and closely related families usually 
lived in one neighborhood. Friends were 
treasured, but intimacies were reserved for 
relatives. With telephones few and far he- 
tween, with trolley cars all horse drawn until 
1889, and with automobiles not to come into 
general use until around 1910, impromptu 
calls among friends were few. One’s friends 
came to visit on fixed “calling days,” for 
which the maid-of-all-work could prepare. 

On calling days the front and back parlors, 
closed at other times, were opened to sunlight 
and company, but even then they held for 
visitors an untouched and untouchable look. 
The little dumb-waiter, running up from the 
basement kitchen, poured forth dainties 
baked at home. Everyone was on best, or 
parlor, behavior. 

It was different on other days when rela- 
tives called. The maid, who bustled up the 
pitch-black, narrow stairway from basement 
to first floor to answer the ring of the highly 
polished bell, would conduct the relatives past 
the closed-off parlors and up to the second- 
floor front, where the family gathered 
around the afternoon coffee table. Visiting 
children rummaged among the knickknacks 
on the shelf under the mantel or looked out 
the back window and compared the geo- 
metric designs in which the evenly spaced 


dents are nonfamily persons of little means. | Tear gardens were planted. If the visitors 
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dropped in on a Monday, when the two 
kitchen washtubs turned out the family 
laundry, they would find the rose bushes 
hidden by lines of drying clothes. 

The trip from the second floor to the base- 
ment dining room was, for all the family, an 
adventure of dark passages and sharp turns. 
With time, some brownstones dispensed with 
the back parlor, placing the dining room in 
its stead, but this meant that the maid had 
to carry the food up a flight or bring it by 
dumbwaiter. 

Young folk of the day did not make their 
own circles. They met and knew only those 
introduced by parents, uncles, or aunts after 
the family lorgnette had passed upon them. 
The desired complexion was not sun tan but 
“peaches and cream.” Movies, automobiles, 
and petting parties were beyond ken. Ro- 
mance had to bloom, under close watch, at 
home. 

Young men and girls who came to New 
York to seek their fortunes usually lived 
with relatives or family friends—they were 
country cousins, in truth, come to Stay. 
Young persons lacking such ties were en- 
trusted to a carefully selected genteel family, 
reduced in circumstances, who would take 
in a boarder or two. They shared the life 
of the family, having meals at stated hours. 

Had life stayed at that tempo the brown- 
stone would not be the peculiar problem it is 
today. But, slowly at first, and then with 
speed, changes appeared. Their first effect, 
around the turn of the century, was to convert 
many of the brownstones into boarding 
houses. 

Many original owners moved into apart- 
ment houses built to fit the more rapid pace 
of modern living. Others, meeting with fi- 
nancial reverses, made a business of taking 
in boarders; parlors became social rooms— 
forerunners of the lobbies of apartment hotels 
of today; and dining rooms became the com- 
mon dining rooms for all guests. Running 
boarding houses grew into an organized busi- 
ness that attracted professional boarding- 
house operators. They served different income 
levels, their prices varying with the type of 
food and service given. 

The boarding house attracted not only 
single people from out of town but families 
of New Yorkers tired of the ordeals of keep- 
ing house. These families were the prede- 
cessors of those who later flocked to the new 
mode of living, the apartment hotel. 

Then new factors entered the picture. So- 
cial standards relaxed and young people com- 
ing to the city were no longer required to 
live with femilies known to their parents. 
Telephones, automobiles, and motion-picture 
theaters brought with them a new freedom. 
It was an era losing its fetters. 

To serve an increasing working population, 
cheap restaurants appeared. The young man 
working late did not need to hurry home to 
an uptown boarding house to eat with his 
fellow lodgers. He preferred to grab a bite at 
some restaurant or cafeteria and go directly 
from there to his young lady’s house and 
thence to a movie. The inexpensive restau- 
rants all over the city made it possible for 
him to take a room without board. The 
brownstone began a new shift—from boarding 
house to rooming house. 

Girl boarders, too, took to rooming. New 
canned heat made it possible for them to 
cook in their rooms, and this was supple- 
mented by gas and electrical gadgets for 
heating meals. 

Presently maids of all work, caught by the 
new freedom, began to rebel at the long 
hours and drudgery of the brownstones. 
Their rebellion hastened the end of most of 
the single-family life that had maintained 
itself in some brownstones through the years. 
Old families looked at their deteriorating 
neighborhocds, at the lack of conveniences, 
and moved to new streamlined apartments 
or apartment hotels, leaving the field almost 
entirely to rooming-house proprietors. 

Today the average brownstone has a seedy 
look. On the inside it has undergone some 


adaptations to its new purnose, but for the 
most part these are confined to the installa- 
tion of makeshift cooking arrangements. 
The furnished rooms as a rule are unattrac- 
tive. The tenants remain because, in most 
cases, there are no other adequate accommo- 
dations available at the prices they pay. 

Let us visit some of the brownstones and 
meet some of the roomers. We walk past 
stoops on West Ninety-fifth Street, noting 
that paper bags of food and bottles of milk 
rest on the window sills of most of the houses. 
We stop, ring a bell, and presently a door is 
opened to admit us into a dark hallway—in 
startling contrast to the sunshine outside of 
the place. 

We find Mr. and Mrs. Blank living in what 
was once the back parlor—a nice-sized room. 
A double bed, a bureau, and a curtained-off 
space in which to hang clothes form the 
sleeping part of the room; an old overstuffed 
velveteen sofa and two chairs form the living 
part; a sink with drcainboard, some shelves 
for groceries and pans, a two-burner gas stove, 
an ice box, and table in the same room are the 
kitchen facilities. For this the Blanks pay 
$7 a week, or $30.33 a month, including cook- 
ing gas and electric light. 

On the second floor of the same house three 
night workers live. The third-floor front, 
light and sunny, houses a beautician, who 
pays $6.50 a week. An old alcove fiitted with 
mirrored closets and a wash basin has been 
transformed for her into a dining alcove, with 
gas stove, table, and kitchen shelves. The 
tenant is not allowed to have male callers in 
her room and there is no other place to enter- 
tain. The landlady does not wish her room- 
ers to be friendly; she discourages their talk- 
ing together in the halls; she will admit no 
children. 

In the hall bedroom lives a little woman 
who can barely edge around the bed to get 
in and close the door. Her spare dresses and 
@ spare hat hang on the back of the door. 
She must perch her other hat on a knob of 
the straight-back chair that squeezes be- 
tween the bed and a tiny corner washbasin. 

In the hall bathroom are a tub, an ancient 
two-burner gas stove, and an ice box. The 
toilet is in a separate, windowless compart- 
ment at the other end of the hall. There are 
several small rooms, all using these cooking 
and bathroom facilities. 

A 12-room house that we visit in Brooklyn 
has 20 roomers and 1 bathroom. Each room 
has a little bureau, topped and backed with 
tin so that a 2-burner.gas stove can be used 
on it. 

What hope do the roomers in these brown- 
stones have of moving to better places: apart- 
ments with space to cook in and to enter- 
tain friends—in short, adequate homes? 
Little, so long as builders continue to do all 
of their building for a market they fancy limit- 
less—higher-priced clientele. 

But there is hope that builders will build 
realistically for the large demand at hand, 
that they will discover these roomers to be 
a vast potential market and construct quan- 
tities of living quarters for individuals, for 
man and wife, for two girls, or two men, as 
well as for families. 

Roomers now pay the following range of 
rentals per room: 


Which is 

Weekly: monthly 
A $43. 33 
Fin cisirapintinkebonumanoaiiiis 32. 50 

6 DRvctcicmteniniinicominn nine ee OF 
ee ee ne 26.00 

6, Cictiincimccwconcmnennemin «<a 

9 OD cesiicte deniniinnmertetemingies 13.00 


For rentals like these it should be possible 
for private builders to construct State-super- 
vised, limited-dividend apartments without 
any of the shortcomings of the rooming 
house. Under State law limited-dividend 
projects can operate to supply accomoda- 
tions at $12.50 per room per month ($2.88 a 
week) in Manhattan and $11 per room per 
month ($2.54 a week) in other boroughs. 
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On this basis the rents now paid by room- 
ers would permit the occupancy of a given 
number of rooms in limited-dividend proj- 
ects and still leave a margin toward the pay- 
ment of gas and electricity and the purchase 
of furnishings. The following table shows 
what could be done in Manhattan: 





Number 





Present monthly rent of rooms Left to 

at $12.50 | tenant 
ON cece ees nto ee 3 $5. 83 
a er So 2% 1. 25 
gh ke 2 3.17 
Te ache 2 1.00 
i ee ee aes 1 4. 83 
Job ae es ay 1 - 50 





And in other boroughs of the city this 
could be done: 





Number 








Present monthly rent of rooms Left to 

at $11 | ‘nant 
I nicesissdiiidecieihinin ag Guinée dibe 3% $4. 83 
I ccc id min 2% 5.00 
NN dics nicshiiaiass ills es eielchiemahnpminth 2% . 67 
at a 2 4.00 
i Ae 1% .83 
Ni eich Oe aa 1 2.00 





Here is a field for private enterprise. 

It is true that constructing for this market 
would present problems. For instance, the 
building of a number of 1%-room apart- 
ments is more expensive, room for room, than 
the building of larger units because of the 
greater proportional outlay needed for bath- 
rooms and kitchens. Here the ingenuity of 
the technician would be needed in inventing 
new methods of building to supply com- 
munity needs. 

Public housing is about to carry forward 
such an experiment. In the new navy yard 
housing project a few apartments, for older 
persons living alone, will have separate toilets 
and basins, but will share conveniently situ- 
ated bathtubs, three or four units to a tub. 

Perhaps this saving on bathtub outlays 
will suggest other economies. Community 
kitchens, for example, might prove practi- 
cal; surely a well-planned community 
kitchen would be more adequate than some 
of the makeshift cooking arrangements in 
present rooming houses. Parlors of the 
boarding-house era, or social lobbies of apart- 
ment hotels today, might serve as prototypes 
in new housing, for they have filled a social 
need of dwellers in big cities. 

If thousands of people are not to keep liv- 
ing in the obsolescent quarters of a gen- 
eration past, the public must clamor for the 
technicians to lead the way and the builders 
to build for the vast market at hand. 





The Birthday of Thomas A. Edison 
Should Remind Us of the Idiotic Sys- 
tem Which Compels the Government 
To Pay Billions of Dollars for the 
Use of Its Own Credit 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, February 
11 was the anniversary of the birth of 
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Thomas A. Edison. His many achieve- 
ments are well known to the people of 
this and other countries of the world. 
His teachings on one subject, however, 
were concealed as much as it was pos- 
sible for greedy, selfish interests to con- 
ceal them. 

EDISON OPPOSED TO GOVERNMENT ISSUING INTER- 

EST-BEARING OBLIGATIONS 

Mr. Edison said: 

It is absurd to say that our country can 
issue $30,000,000 in bonds and not $30,000,000 
in currency. Both are promises to pay, but 
one promise fattens the usurer and the other 
helps the people. 


Mr. Edison said further: 

If our Nation can issue a dollar bond, it 
can issue a dollar bill. The element that 
makes the bond good makes the bill good also. 
The difference between the bond and the bill 
is that the bond lets money brokers collect 
twice the amount of the bond and an addi- 
tional 20 percent interest, whereas the cur- 
rency pays nobody but those who contribute 
directly in some useful way. 


GOVERNMENT BONDHOLDERS WILL COLLECT AS 
MUCH IN INTEREST AS THE PEOPLE WHO FUR- 
NISH THE SERVICES, LABOR, AND MATERIALS IN 
THIS EMERGENCY 
When the Government issues a long- 

term bond which requires the payment of 

interest by the time the bond is paid, the 

Government will have paid out as much 

in interest—Edison says and 20 percent 

more—as the amount of the principal of 
the bond. Therefore the $65,000,000,000 
debt means a payment by the taxpayers 
of $130,000,000,000 by the time the debt is 
liquidated. For every dollar that is paid 

a soldier the Government bondholders 

will be paid a dollar; for every dollar paid 

for labor tiie bondholders will be paid a 

dollar; and for every dollar paid for ma- 

terials and supplies a dollar will be paid 
to Government bondholders. This extra 

payment, which increases our debts 100 

percent on all long-term Government 

bonds, is unnecessary and should not be 
required. 
SOUND UNANSWERABLE REMEDY 
I appeared before the Committee on 

Ways and Means January 30, 1941, when 

the committee was considering the bill 

to increase the debt limit to $65,000,000,- 

000 and suggested that the Government 

should no longer issue interest-bearing 

obligations to obtain the money to pay 
its deficits; that non-interest-bearing 

Government obligations be delivered to 

the Federal Reserve Banking System by 

the Secretary of the Treasury, and credit 
obtained for the Treasury for the amount 
of money needed. 
OPPOSITION SLOGANS USED TO DECEIVE 
Immediately the cry of printing-press 
money was heard. The same old worn- 
out slogans that those who profit on the 
unholy money racket have used for a 
century were repeated again and again, 
such as Continental currency, Civil War 
greenbacks, French assignats, German 
paper marks, baloney dollars, and rub- 
ber money. Phrases that were coined 
especially for those who cannot answer 
the contention that the Government 
shold not issue any more interest-bearing 
obligations. Many people are uncon- 
sciously the poll-parrot satellites of those 
who profit from the biggest racket the 





people of any nation on earth have ever 
been forced to condone. Slogans can 
oftentimes be used to distract attention 
or as excuses but they do not always indi- 
cate a reason. I have explored the rea- 
soning and the contentions behind every 
slogan and every argument that has been 
made in opposition to the plan which 
would require the Government to use its 
credit free rather than farm its use out to 
private corporations, and I am of the 
opinion that not one of them will hold 
water; they are all excuses—not reasons. 
They are intended to deceive the timid, 
the lazy, and the uncourageous, 

IS THE PLAN INFLATIONARY? 

The plan is not inflationary. “Infla- 
tion” is another overworked word in op- 
position to a plan where it is not at all 
applicable. Let me give you concrete 
illustrations for the purpose of showing 
conclusively that the Government can 
pay its money into circulation, without 
paying interest, and it will be no more 
inflationary than selling interest-bearing 
bonds to the banks. I will give two in- 
stances: 

First. The Government has issued and 
sold to the banks of the country $20,000,- 
000,000 in United States Government 
bonds the past few years. The Govern- 
ment is now paying the banks from $500,- 
000,000 to $600,000,000 a year interest on 
these bonds. What did the banks use 
for money in purchasing them? They 
created the money. It worked this way: 
The Government sold a bank bonds ag- 
gregating $1,000,000. The bonds were 
delivered to the bank and the bank gave 
the Government credit for $1,000,000 on 
its books. The Government then issued 
checks against this credit to pay debts 
the Government owed in that area, in- 
cluding the salaries of Federal workers, 
debts owed contractors, material men, 
and others. The people who received 
these checks deposited them in the bank, 
hut if they had wanted the money on 
them the bank would have given them 
money. The money that the bank would 
have paid to them on the checks would 
have been another kind of Government 
promise to pay—Federal Reserve notes; 
these notes are obligations of the United 
States, secured in the same way as Gov- 
ernment bonds, but do not require an 
interest payment; they are non-interest- 
bearing securities. In that way the Gov- 
ernment has permitted the banks to cre- 
ate the money to buy these $20,000,000,000 
in bonds, and if the banks are called on 
for the money the Government lets them 
have non-interest-bearing Federal Re- 
serve notes—money—to pay with. The 
amount of credit or money has increased 
just exactly $20,000,000,000 by reason of 
the issuance and sale of these bonds. 
Now, let us suppose that the plan I pro- 
posed to the Ways and Means Committee 
had been used instead and determine 
what the net result would have been. 
Under my proposal the amount of money 
or credit would have increased exactly 
$20,000,000,000 and no more—just the 
same; the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have issued $20,000,000,000 in non- 
interest-bearing obligations and delivered 
them to the 12 Federal Reserve banks, 
and the Federal Reserve banks would 
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have given the Government credit for 
$20,000,000,000; then as the Government 
gave checks against this credit to the 
same people—the Federal workers, con<- 
tractors, and material men—the checks 
would have been deposited in the same 
banks, and if they had wanted the money 
instead of credit in the bank in the form 
of deposits they would have been paid in 
Federal Reserve notes, exactly the same 
kind of money as under the plan used. 

So where is your inflation? The debts 
of the Government increased $20,000,- 
000,000 by reason of the issuance and 
sale of the bonds. The debts of the Gov- 
ernment would have increased the same 
amount if non-interest-bearing obliga- 
tions had been issued as I propose. The 
difference to the people—-the taxpayers— 
will be considerable. By the time the 
¢~.,000,000,000 in interest-bearing obliga- 
tions are paid the Government bond- 
holders, who have contributed no service, 
no labor, and no materials, will be paid 
$20,000,000,000 and more in interest 
charges, making the total debt paid by 
the people $40,000,000,000. 

The interest-bearing obligations are 
twice as hard to pay and therefore remain 
outstanding twice as long, making infla- 
tion much easier than through the issu- 
ance of non-interest-bearing obligations, 
which will be paid off more quickly and 
without causing the people to sacrifice so 
much to pay them. 

I will respectfully ask my friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Girrorp], or any other 
colleague, to answer this No. 1 and point 
out, if he can, wherein it would have been 
dangerous, uneconomic, or wrong for the 
Government to have issued its own credit 
through the Federal Reserve banking 
system, as suggested, and thereby saved 
over $20,000,000,000, instead of issuing 
interest-bearing bonds? 

NUMBER 2 


The open markets committee of the 
Federal Reserve Banking System, com- 
posed of seven members of the Federal 
Reserve Board and five of the biggest 
private bankers in the country, have the 
power under existing law to buy for the 
Federal Reserve banks billions of dollars 
of United States Government bonds, and 
they have purchased and do now hold 
billions of dollars’ worth of United States 
Government bonds so purchased. It 
works this way. This committee buys 
$1,000,000,000 worth of bonds from a pri- 
vate bank. It receives $1,000,000 worth 
of bonds that are interest-bearing and 
upon which the Government will pay the 
amount specified each year. This com- 
mittee causes to be delivered to the bank 
in payment of the bonds $1,000,000 in 
Federal Reserve notes. These Federal 
Reserve notes are obligations of the 
United States but are non-interest-bear- 
ing; they cost the Federal Reserve banks 
about 30 cents per $1,000, the cost of 
printing; they are printed at the same 
place and under the direction of the 
same Federal employees as the United 
States Government interest-bearing 
bonds. The net result is the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks have exchanged non-in- 
terest-bearing Government obligations 
which cost them 30 cents per $1,000 for 
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interest-bearing obligations from which 
they will collect large amounts in inter- 
est each year. The Federal Reserve 
Banking System has bought billions of 
dollars’ worth of Government interest- 
bearing bonds in this way, and the Gov- 
ernment continues to pay interest on 
them. Last year the Government paid 
the Federal Reserve banks interest 
amounting to about $40,000,000 on bonds 
they had purchased this way. In all, 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
paid in the same way. Ordinarily a rea- 
sonable person would say that if he paid 
an obligation that he owed with another 
obligation which he would continue to 
owe, the former would be null and void 
and of no force and effect. But in the 
case we are discussing the Government 
continues to pay interest on an obliga- 
tion that it has paid with another form 
of Government obligation. 

The point is, if the Government can 
permit a corporation that is privately 
owned to use its credit free for the pur- 
pose of furnishing a sufficient medium of 
exchange or to pay its debts, why cannot 
the Government use its own non-inter- 
est-bearing credit without paying interest 
and thereby save the people from one to 
two billion dollars a year in interest? 

I respectfully invite my friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GirrorpD], or any other Mem- 
ber of the House, to answer No. 2 and 
attempt to show wherein it is untrue or 
fallacious. 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM PRIVATELY OWNED 

It has been suggested that the Federal 
Reserve Board is appointed by the Presi- 
dent and the members represent the Gov- 
ernment instead of the private banks. 
Yes; the President appoints them, but 
the private banks pay them their salaries, 
expenses, and otherwise provide for the 
Board. 

I do not claim that all the members of 
that Board are working in the interest 
of the private banks and against the pub- 
lic interest. Some of them are not, I am 
sure, but the open-market committee 
that has so much influence over the use 
and abuse of the Government’s credit is 
composed of the seven members of the 
Board and five private bankers; the pri- 
vate bankers only need one or two in 
order to control all major policies. In 
addition, the Board is supervised by what 
is known as a Federal advisory council 
that is composed of private bankers. 

They all seem to be pretty well in the 
same bed together in view of the recent 
recommendations, which were unani- 
mous, that attempt to turn the rest of 
the Government, lock, stock, and barrel, 
over to the private bankers of the coun- 
try. 

It is claimed that the Government owns 
the Federal Reserve banks, and for that 
reason all the profits that are made 
through the purchase of interest-bearing 
bonds with Government-free money will 
go to the Treasury. This is not true. 
Neither the Government nor the people 
own one penny of stock in the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks; it is owned by pri- 
vate banks exclusively, and none of the 
profits go to the Treasury. 

The Federal Reserve Banking System 
uses the Government credit-free for the 


use and profit of the private banks of the 
country. It is that much of the United 
States Treasury that has been farmed out 
to private interests for their own personal 
profit and advantage. 

It has been suggested that the Gov- 
ernment cannot sell non-interest-bearing 
bonds because no one will buy them. The 
Government does not need to sell bonds 
and should not try to sell bonds, since 
the Government can pay its non-interest- 
bearing obligations into circulation in the 
form of Federal Reserve notes in the 
same way and manner that the Govern- 
ment’s credit is being used every day now, 
except the Government will save the in- 
terest, which will soon amount to $20 
per capita annually, or $100 per family, 
for interest alone. 

I predict that many of us will live to 
see the day when the people of this coun- 
try will denounce any Congress that will 
tolerate such wasteful, extravagant, ex- 
pensive, and wrongful abuse of the Na- 
tion’s credit, as I have outlined. It can- 
not be defended. It should be changed 
without further delay. 
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Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD I include a speech delivered by 
me on Friday evening in the Jefferson 
Hotel at Richmond, Va., on the occasion 
of a banquet tendered by the city of 
Richmond to 106 distinguished guests 
from Chile, Ecuador, Argentina, Colom- 
bia, Uruguay, Brazil, and Peru: 

Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, I do not recall a par- 
allel for the sight which this dinner and 
attendant ceremonies presents. I could not 
add to the hospitable note of the greeting 
extended to our distinguished guests by the 
president of the Board of Aldermen of the 
City of Richmond. As I listened to his words 
of welcome I envied his assignment. It 
seemed to me that I would find it difficult 
indeed to convey to you in the principal 
address on this occasion the depth of my 
pleasure in having you with us this evening. 

There is something so formidable about a 
principal address. Perhaps the usual chill 
and state of alarm with which helpless audi- 
tors view its approach may be dissipated. 
There are some things I ardently wish to 
say, and if I can this evening count upon 
my friendliness for so distinguished a group 
I may attain in some small measure the 
warmth for which South Americans are noted. 

It seems to me that a decree of Providence 
made the western shore of the Atlantic appear 
late in history as the chosen land for a great 
renewal of mankind. From the early days of 
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its colonization the sentiment sprung in the 
hearts of all its children that this is really 
@ new world. That is the sentiment which 
unites us on this auspicious occasion. We 
feel we are all sons and daughters of 
Columbus. 

Your presence here this evening within the 
borders of the mother State invites a brief 
survey of the diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions between the United States and other 
American Republics. The increasingly 
friendly relations, the development and ex- 
pansion of commercial relations, the im- 
proved facilities for communication and 
travei have made evident the vital importance 
of our future relations with your respective 
countries. 

Nations are not unlike individuals. Most 
of us strive to attain the golden age of wis- 
dom. It is so with nations. The weave of 
circumstance and event are constantly bring- 
ing us face to face with new problems, and 
an understanding which fairly makes us 
gasp as time reveals their simplicities, the 
justice involved, and a happy approach to 
their solution. 

For something over 100 years my country- 
men, sensing an unlimited field for inland 
expansion, have been busily engaged in push- 
ing frontiers westward, and maintaining an 
isolation untenable today. On the thresh- 
hold of the good year of 1941 you and I are 
being introduced to the realization that Great 
Britain’s Fleet, France's eastern frontier where 
the sword of Damocles has hung threaten- 
ingly for many centuries, the Entente Cor- 
diale and the Triple Entente can no longer 
completely control the policies to formulate 
a broad outline of world relations for these 
countries. In a word the situation is strongly 
reminiscent of a day when Patrick Henry in 
fancy hearing the resounding clash of arms 
cried out to a distinguished gathering of Vir- 
ginians here in this very city some 160 years 


ago: 

“Gentlemen may cry peace, peace, but 
there is no peace.” 

Today in the Congress of the United States 
distinguished Americans are crying isolation 
when there is no isolation. You who live 
below the tropic of Capricorn and the Equator 
know fuil well that complete isolation how- 
ever much it may be desired can never be 
attained in this world of whirlwind com- 
munication and transportation. 

Beginning with the good-will trip of Presi- 
dent-elect Hoover to the American republics 
in the south, a period of more friendly rela- 
tions between my country and yours was in- 
augurated. The Washington Conference on 
Arbitration and Conciliation providing for 
the settlement by arbitration of justiciable 
disputes, the withdrawal of the marines from 
Nicaragua, and a number of other events 
gave to you, I am sure, concrete evidence 
that what your people have for so long char- 
acterized as Yankee imperialism was at an 
end and no longer to be feared. When Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated, 
you remember in his memorable inaugura- 
tion address he declared that he would “dedi- 
cate this Nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor—the neighbor who respects his ob- 
ligations and respects the sanctity of his 
agreements in and with a world of neighbors.” 

It is a source of great pride to me to know 
that Henry Clay, a distinguished Virginian, 
an apostle of democracy standing on the floor 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States in the year of 
1818, with an eloquence unequaled in our 
political history, said this: 

“Stretching on the Pacific Ocean from 
about the fortieth degree of north latitude to 
about the fifty-fifth degree of south latitude, 
and extending from the mouth of the Rio del 
Norte, exclusive of east Florida, around the 
Gulf of Mexico, and along the South Atlantic 
to near Cape Horn, it is about 5,000 miles 
in length and in some places near 3,000 in 
breadth. Within this vast region we behold 
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the most sublime and interesting objects of 
creation, the loftiest mountains, the most 
majestic rivers in the world, the richest mines 
of the precious metals, and the choicest pro- 
ductions of the earth. We behold there a 
spectacle still more interesting and sublime— 
the glorious spectacle of 18,000,000 people 
rene to burst their chains and to be 
ee. 

“In the establishment of the independence 
of Spanish America, the United States have 
the deepest interest. I have no hesitation in 
asserting my firm belief that there is no 
question in the foreign policy of this coun- 
try which has ever arisen, or which I can 
conceive as ever occurring, in the decision 
of which we have had or can have so much 
at stake. This interest concerns our politics, 
our commerce, our navigation. There can- 
not be a doubt that, Spanish America once 
independent, whatever may be the form of 
the governments established in its several 
parts, these governments will be animated 
by an American feeling and guided by an 
American policy. They will obey the laws 
of the New World, of which they will form a 
part.” 

You come to us from Washington, the 
Capital of these United States, to dine within 
almost a stone’s throw of the birthplace of 
Henry Clay in Hanover County, within the 
congressional district I have the honor to 
serve. It was this illustrious Virginian who, 
when the question of recognition of the new 
Tepublics to the south of us came up for a de- 
cision, fought as Secretary of State under 
President John Quincy Adams for recognition 
of these independent states. 

In the firm resolve to make the policy of the 
good neighbor work President Roosevelt and 
the distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. Cor- 
dell Hull, have striven like Damon and Pythias 
of old. You will remember that Mr. Hull has 
been signally successful in strengthening of 
inter-American peace machinery at the Mon- 
tevideo Conference, and in breaking down 
tariff barriers in the Americas by his program 
of reciprocity tariff agreements. 

This trend of events culminated in the ab- 
rogation of the Platt amendment and, cli- 
maxed by President Roosevelt’s glorious visit 
to Buenos Aires is, in my judgment, not only 
prophetic of closer bonds between our respec- 
tive countries but an earnest on our part to 
further so desirable an end. 

The war raging in Europe has inspired a 
great deal of talk with reference to building 
up trade with the other American republics. 
I sincerely hope that our trade relations will 
continue to improve and that trade will in- 
crease, for experience has shown that the ex- 
change of goods is sometimes an insurance of 
peace. On the other hand, vigorous trade 
which is advantageous to only one side is a 
breeder of trouble and misunderstanding. For 
my part I regard the enhancement of trade 
relations as of secondary importance. There 
are many things that our countries can do 
without, but there is one thing it cannot do 
without—it cannot do without the things of 
the spirit. With what conviction the thought 
that the warp and the woof of democracy is 
Christianity has been borne in upon us is per- 
haps one of the explanations of a deep and 
burning desire that we know one another 
better. 

Christianity is the outward and inner mani- 
festation of democracy. The two are indis- 
solubly linked together. Never has the course 
been clearer for the Americas. The idea that 
a free people could govern themselves is rela- 
tively new in the history of the world. The 
idea that people who are governed should 
make the laws themselves was a new and 
startling idea. Nowhere in Asia had it been 
dreamed of, nowhere in Africa, nowhere in 
your own South America had it been thought 
of until it came to flower in North America 
in 1776. 





; could not escape these thoughts. 


Your people and my people are called upon 
now as joint entrepreneurs in the high adven- 
ture of making democracy work. We must 
prove democracy. A 150 years ago the crowned 
heads of Europe nodded disapproval and en- 
gaged in knowing winks as this infant Re- 
public in swaddling clothes set out to make 
democracy succeed. And work it did for all 
these years. Succeeding in competition with 
well-governed European states, and there were 
some well-governed European countries, and 
now to be challenged by those whose every 
principle has been proven a lie a hundred 
times down through the pages of history, the 
Americas must not fail. 

In seeking the fraternal rapprochement 
of all the peoples of the New World, develop- 
ing and intensifying our commercial rela- 
tions, stimulating friendships, and working 
for a mutual understanding of our respective 
problems, when we do these things the citi- 
zens of your countries and mine become 
something more than just businessmen, or 
students; they attain a stature of greater pro- 
portions than governments themselves, they 
become pioneers of peace. They become the 
living emissaries of an O’Higgins of Chile, a 
Jose Sucre of Ecuador, a Santander of Co- 
lombia, an Artigas of Uruguay, a Bonisacio 
of Brazil, or a Simon Bolivar or a Jose San 
Martin of Peru. 

I measure the neighborliness of those who 
live on the same street with me, by their 
thoughtfulness, and in assessing friendship 
they measure me by the same yardstick. It’s 
the small things that sometimes count the 
most in international relations, especially 
when two countries would like to be good 
neighbors. How well do some of us know 
our faults in that direction? Here is a sam- 
ple, I confess, of our short-sightedness, our 
upardonable lack of consideration and fore- 
sight. It’s an illustration of how small 
things count in international relations. Re- 
cently the Paraffine Cos., Inc., announced 
through their research laboratories that they 
had found a substitute for tung oil, which 
the United States imports in great quantities 
from China. A clipping of this report in the 
press came to the attention of the Brazilian 
Consulate in San Francisco. Discussing the 
report from the point of view of what could 
the United States do to effectively help 
Brazil and bring it more intimately into the 
American family of nations, the consul 
The 
United States has spent millions in develop- 
ing tung orchards along the Gulf coast, try- 
ing to develop a substitute for the China 
product, when down in Brazil an adequate 
substitute was already being provided cheap- 
ly, and that it could be further developed. 
What an immeasurable amount of good will 
could be engendered between the two na- 
tions, and Brazil, for one thing, would be 
getting a little cash to build up its monetary 
exchange. How right he was, with some 
embarrassment, I leave you to judge. 

It is odd that the wings of destruction em- 
ployed in warfare prove to be the greatest 
laboratory for aerial expansion and develop- 
ment. Wings over Europe today presage the 
coming commercial armadas of tomorrow. 
Distances as we have known them in the past 
no longer exist between the Old World and 
the New. Ours is a mutual undertaking to 
make sure that our civilization here in the 
Western Hemisphere is not drawn into the 
maelstrom of European madness, nor that 
nations elsewhere in the world shall so ma- 
neuver their foreign policies as to attempt 
the erection of an international structure 
which will leave us no other alternative than 
to constantly continue in a state of alarm, 
necessitating the marshalling of our military 
might. The Americas are peace loving; there 
is not a military, aggressive nation among us. 

There are sermons in stones and trees, but 
I never thought I would find one in a camel. 
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Here in the states we have been taught that 
the llamas of your South America is a moun- 
tain branch of the camel family. From earli- 
est childhood, when it was less difficult to 
tell the difference between an alpaca and a 
llama than it is now, we listened with awe 
as our elders unfolded the fascinating story 
of how high up and across the Andes, the 
spinal column of your continent, the faithful 


“llama solved for your people the great ques- 


tion of labor and exertion in the thin air of 
the high altitudes. I never thought he could 
teach this hemisphere a lesson, but I find he 
can. The average American ordinarily would 
be unwilling to yield the palm for all-around 
willfulness to no other animal on the face 
of the globe other than a United States Army 
mule. We are wrong about that. I know 
it, since I talked with a South American re- 
cently. He told me that the working rules 
of a llama is about as well defined as those 
of a hod carriers’ union. He will carry 100 
pounds, no more, and he cannot be loaded 
singly or individually. It simply cannot be 
done; no ruse will catch him off guard; he 
is unalterably and constitutionally opposed 
to the idea. The result: His driver never 
tries it; he simply ranges a number of llamas 
nose to nose so that each may watch the 
other loaded. The whole group will then be 
as docile as kittens. Ah! So you see labor 
loves company—in union there is peace. 

Let us remember, then, in the glorious ad- 
venture of neighborliness each of us must 
bear equally his burden, vigilant to see that 
it is a mutual undertaking, and then toil up 
the trail together. 

Tomorrow you journey to Williamsburg. 
The shrines of that hallowed spot await you. 
May good weather and good luck attend you, 
May God bless you. 





Apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress 
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HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
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Monday, February 17, 1941 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of apportionment has been a 
subject for consideration by the Congress 
for 150 years, or was until 1921, when the 
problem was solved from a mathematical 
standpoint. 

In 1923 there was so much debate about 
the whole subject of apportionment that 
Speaker Longworth exercised his legisla- 
tive right to appeal to the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences for advice on the subject 
of reapportionment. At Speaker Long- 
worth’s request, the National Academy of 
Sciences, which was organized by Presi- 
dent Lincoln for that purpose, agreed to 
cooperate with the Speaker. That organ- 
ization thereupon appointed a strong 
committee of leading mathematicians 
throughout the country, which committee 
reported, in part, as follows: 

The method of equal proportions is pre- 
ferred by the committee because it satisfies 
the test proposed above when applied either 
to sizes of congressional districts or to num- 
bers of Representatives per person, and be- 
cause it occupies mathematically a neutral 
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position with respect to emphasis on larger 
and smaller States. 

That quotation is found at : age 23 of 
the Annual Report of the National Acad- 
emy of. Sciences for the fiscal year of 
1928-29. 

Professor Chafee, in the Harvard Law 
Review for 1929, page 1044, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

Of the political factors already considered, 
none weigh appreciably against the method 
of equal proportions. It remains to state the 
strongest political argument in its favor. The 
preservation of a respect for law will in the 
long run be best obtained by the adoption of 
the plan which is least likely to produce a 
sense of unfairness in those who are forced to 
obey legislation; consequently the mathemat- 
ical superiority of the method of equal pro- 
portions is also a political merit. Because of 
its mathematical soundness, it is the method 
which can best stand up under this unavoid- 
able and intense critical examination. The 
wisest policy requires that our lawmakers be 
chosen according to the plan which most 
nearly secures the equality both in congres- 
sional districts and in representation per 
million inhabitants, which was contemplated 
by the Constitution. 


Prof. Edward V. Huntington testified 
before the Census Committee of the 
House on February 29, 1940, as follows: 

The equal-proportions method is merely a 
clarification of the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution does not say that we shall apportion 
only if we like the way it comes out. The 
Constitution, as amended, provides that: 
“Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respec- 
tive numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed.” 


Professor Willcox, the author of the ma- 
jor-fractions method, was not sure that 
the equal-proportions method was not an 
improvement, when on February 29, 1940, 
he testified before the House Census 
Committee as follows: 

I should prefer to reserve a discussion of 
methods until a year from now, when, if the 
committee follows the suggestions made yes- 
terday and asked for information from the 
Bureau of the Census, as soon as practicable 
after the 1940 figures are obtained, the result 
of apportioning whatever number of Repre- 
sentatives you wish to provide, either 435 or 
up to the point where no States would lose a 
Representatives, by each of the 5 methods 
reported on by the committee of mathemati- 
cal experts in 1929, that information would 
show you how these methods would differ in 
their results. 


This is the procedure followed by the 
Congress, and now that the census has 
been taken and the figures announced, 
I am advised that Professor Willcox 
admits that the equal-proportions 
method is the fairest and the one that 
should be used. This leaves the major 
fractions method without endorsement 
of any expert in the field of mathemat- 
ical science, and all of the mathema- 
ticians that have given the matter of 
apportionment special study today advise 
that the method of equal proportions is 
the fairest, from every mathematical 
standpoint. 

Dr. Calvert L. Dedrick, chief statis- 
tician of the Division of Statistical Re- 
search, Bureau of the Census, and un- 
questionably the greatest present-day 
authority on the subject, testified before 
the House Census Committee on March 
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1, 1940, before this question became so 
acute, as follows: 

In other words, of the five methods, the 
most extreme method in favoring the large 
States is the method of greatest divisors. 
The method that slightly favors the larger 
States is the one of major fractions; the 
method which is more or less neutral or right 
in the middle, is the equal-proportions 
method. 


The method of equal proportions is not 
a new method. Authorities have been 
compelled to change the method of ap- 
portionment down through the years as 
some defect in the method in uSe was dis- 
covered, such as the Alabama paradox of 
1880, when in a House of 299 Alabama 
would have gotten 8 Representatives, 
whereas in a House of 300 it would only 
receive 7 Members. Dr. Joseph A. Hill, 
Assistant to the Director, Bureau of the 
Census, testified before the House Cen- 
sus Committee on January 10, 1927, as 
follows: 


My studies of the subject lead me to a 
different conclusion. I came to the conclu- 
sion that the right principle was the one 
which is the basis of the method of equal 
proportions; but the method of equal pro- 
portions (after the Alabama paradox) had 
not been devised then, and I worked out a 
method of my own which I called the method 
of alternate ratios. It was based on the same 
principle, but in the application of that prin- 
ciple there was a minor defect which I did 
not perceive at the time. Professor Hunting- 
ton took this subject up at my suggestion, 
indirectly, and worked out the method of 
equal proportions, which is a logical and 
consistent application of the same principle 
that I had tried to apply. 


The Constitution of the United States 
requires that Representatives shall be 
apportioned among the States on the 
basis of population. A mathematically 
exact apportionment on that basis being 
impossible, it becomes a question of mak- 
ing the nearest approximation to such 
an apportionment. The Constitution 
must be interpreted as if it contained 
the words “as nearly as may be.” This 
is the interpretation given to it by Daniel 
Webster, who made one of his great 
speeches on this subject of apportion- 
ment back in 1832. The constitutional 
method, according to Webster, is that 
method which makes the nearest possible 
approximation to an apportionment cor- 
responding to population, and the ques- 
tion of what method accomplishes that 
result was, in his opinion, a mathematical 
question. He said: 

Whether the end in view be obtained best 
by one process or by another becomes, when 
the process has been carried through, not a 
matter of opinion but a matter of mathe- 
matical certainty. 


In the hearings before the House Cen- 
sus Committee on January 10, 1927, Dr. 
Jacobstein, a mathematician and a Mem- 
ber of Congress at the time, propounded 
the following question to Dr. Hill: 

If the equal-proportions method were em- 
bodied in a law and after taking the enu- 
meration of 1930 to 50 mathematicians, sta- 
tistical mathematicians, would not they all 
come to the same conclusion? 


Dr. Hill replied, “Exactly.” 
Dr. Allyn A. Young, department of eco- 
nomics, Harvard University, issued a 
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statement on January 19, 1927, to the 
chairman of the House Census Commit- 
tee, as follows: 

The method of equal proportions uses the 
division test. It gives results which are in- 
termediate between the two different sets 
of results which the subtraction test gives. 
It therefore gives a scheme of apportion- 
ment which (1) complies with the require- 
ments of the Constitution, (2) is mathemati- 
cally correct, and (3) favors neither the 
larger nor the smaller States. 


Prof. Edward V. Huntington testified 
on the same day before the committee, as 
follows: 

The method of equal proportions may be 
briefly described as the only method which 
insures that (1) the ratio of population to 
Representative, and (2) the ratio of Repre- 
sentatives to population, shall be as nearly 
uniform as possible. 


If we accept the principle that the 
apportionment should be so made that 
the disparity among the States, as meas- 
ured by the relative difference in the 
ratios, shall be as small as possible, we 
can trust the mathematicians to apply 
that principal correctly, and it is not 
necessary that we should be able to un- 
derstand the mathematical formula by 
which it is applied. Here, as in other 
relationships of life, having a clear idea 
of what we want done, we call in the 
technical. men to show us how to do it. 
I think all mathematicians will agree that 
the formula which Dr. Huntington has 
worked out has reduced the disparity to 
the smallest amount and makes the near- 
est possible approach to a proportion 
corresponding exactly to the population. 
This question was considered thoroughly 
by the Census Advisory Committee in 
1921. That committee was composed of 
three representatives from the American 
Statistical Association and three repre- 
sentatives from the American Economic 
Association. The personnel changes 
from time to time. The committee was 
comprised in 1927 of the following men: 
Carrol W: Daton, of the Institute of 
Technology; Edward F. Gay, of Harvard 
University; W. C. Mitchell, of Columbia 
University; Allyn A. Young, of Harvard; 
and W. S. Rossiter, formerly Chief Clerk 
of the Bureau of the Census, and a writer 
of statistical subjects. The committee 
heard everything there was to say on 
the subject, including Professor Hunt- 
ington, Wilcox, Fisher, and other lead- 
ing mathematicians of America. They 
went into the matter carefully and filed 
unanimous reports with the Census Com- 
mittee on January 28, 1927, reading in 
part as follows: 

The method of equal proportions utilizes 
relative differences. The relative scale is to 
be preferred. 


Prof. E. V. Huntington, of Harvard 
University, in an article entitled “The 
Apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress,” reprinted from transactions 
of the American Mathematical Society, 
volume 30, No. 1, pages 85-110, after re- 
viewing all methods since the origin of 
our Government, concluded with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

We are thrown back, therefore, on the 
simple comparison test, the study of which 
reveals the substantial advantages of the 
method of equal proportions, 
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The Brookings Institution, devoted to 
public service through research work, has 
two primary purposes; the first is to aid 
constructively in the development of 
sound national policies; the second is to 
offer training of a supergraduate charac- 
ter to students of the social sciences. The 
responsibility for the final determination 
of the institution’s policies is vested in a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees. In 
January 1941 the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research of the Brookings Institu- 
tion published a book on the subject of 
Congressional Apportionment, and on 
page 72 the various methods are summed 
up as follows: 

As explained on preceding pages, varying 
differences are used in the several methods to 
measure the degree or amount of inequality, 
but both the weight of authority and the 
equity of the apportionment indicate that 
the method of equal proportions is more de- 
sirable than any other method that has been 
used. 


The equal-proportions method is pre- 
ferred and considered the fairest and 
most equitable by the following outstand- 
ing statisticians: E. E. Day, dean of the 
School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; E. D. Durand, former 
Director of the Census, now of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 
Truman L. Kelly, professor of education 
and psychology, Stanford University; H. 
L. Rietz, head of the department of 
mathematics, University of Iowa; Leon- 
ard P. Ayers, president, American Statis- 
tical Association; Irving Fisher, professor 
of political economy, Yale University; 
Robert Henderson, second vice president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; Ray- 
mond Pearl, director of the department 
of vital statistics, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; H. W. Taylor, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Frederick C. Mills, 
professor of statistics, Columbia Univer- 
sity; W. H. Roever, professor of mathe- 
matics, Washington University; E. R. 
Hedrick, professor of mathematics, Uni- 
versity of California, southern branch; 
W. F. Assgood, professor of mathematics, 
Harvard University; J. W. Young, profes- 
sor of mathematics, Dartmouth College; 
R. G. D. Richardson, secretary, mathe- 
matical society. They all agree that the 
method of equal proportions is the fairest 
of all methods. 

This was the position of the great State 
of Michigan as disclosed by the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD until the present contro- 
versy. Congressman Clarence J. McLeod, 
of Michigan, delivered an address in the 
House of Representatives on March 2, 
1927, and, among other things, stated: 

All the leading mathematicians to whom 
the question has been referred have, almost 
without exception, endorsed the method of 


equal proportions as against the method of 
major fractions. 


H. R. 2665 would, if enacted into law, 
adopt the method of equal proportions 
for use in apportioning the House based 
on the 1940 census. This is the method 
recommended by all the authorities. The 
bill was recommended out of the Census 
Committee by almost a unanimous vote. 
It has the endorsement of the Bureau of 
the Census officials. It has been voted 


out of the Rules Committee by practi- 
cally a unanimous vote, and there is no 
other method that we can adopt that will 
render justice, according to the testimony 
before us, and as Arkansas has more peo- 
ple to retain this congressional seat than 
Michigan has to gain it, Arkansas and 
Michigan both would be able to retain 
their present membership without any 
changes, and the passage of the bill would 
not affect any other State. 





Apportionment by Method of Equal Pro- 
portions Most Equitable to All States 
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HON. OREN HARRIS 
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Monday, February 17, 1941 





Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, our de- 
mocracy was established upon the princi- 
ples of freedom, equality, and justice. 
We have had rapid growth and develop- 
ment, because during the entire existence 
of this Government we have recognized 
these principles and many times Sacri- 
ficed in order that they would be pre- 
served. In the consideration of the 
method of apportionment of the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, we should from 
time to time take whatever action is 
necessary to pYreserve our established 
principles, and will more equitably serve 
the rights and equalities so long required 
by this Government. If from one period 


oi time to another circumstances arise 
that will work inequalities, it becomes our 
duty to alter those circumstances to re- 
establish the most equitable and just 
methods for the whole of our people. 

Under our Constitution each State 
shall have at least 1 Representative and 
the number of Representatives shall not 
exceed 1 for every 30,000 people, and the 
Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed. 

In order to keep established the prin- 
ciples of equality, Congress has deemed 
it necessary from time to time during the 
history of this Government to alter and 
change the methods and ways of appor- 
tionment, and when any particular 
method worked an inequality, favoring 
one section against the rights of another, 
that method was discarded and replaced 
by one which would more fairly preserve 
the rights and privileges of all. I do not 
want, Mr. Speaker, for any Member of 
this Congress to feel that I assume the 
attitude of selfishness, and advocate a 
method or plan except that which is 
more equitable and more nearly fair to 
all of the States of our Union. 

Thv present method of major fractions 
was adopted after the census of 1910. 
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It was again used after the census of 
1930, but it gave the same results during 
this period of time as the method of equal 
proportions. Under the existing law 
Congress has provided that both of these 
methods should be recognized in request- 
ing the President to report to Congress 
the results, and it provides further that 
unless otherwise established by Congress 
within a period of 60 days from such 
report by the President the method last 
used would automatically go into effect 
and the apportionment’ established 
accordingly. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wotcott] in his remarks 
in the House of February 13, 1941, made 
a savage attack on the proposed bill, 
H. R. 2665, introduced by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Gatuincs]. He said 
it was an attempt on someone’s part to 
deny to the great sovereign State of 
Michigan equal representation under the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. He said it was political chicanery 
and that the method known as major 
fractions used for 30 years or more should 
be retained. I respect the gentleman’s 
views, but I do not believe that he meant 
to unfairly accuse anyone of this House 
of the so-called political chicanery. I 
wonder if the gentleman is not taking a 
view of selfishness, and I wonder if he 
has given any thought as to which 
method is the fairer method, and which 
method would give more equal represen- 
tation under the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution. Does he or anyone 
else advocate any method that would 
deny any State equal representation? 

The proposed method of equal propor- 
tions has been recommended as the most 
equitable and desirable method for many 
years. Even though there has been no 
conflict in the two methods during all 
this time until now, the recognized au- 
thorities, the statisticians, as well as 
members of the Bureau of the Census, to- 
gether with many Members of Congress, 
who have given study to it from time to 
time, have recognized equal proportions 
as being the fairest method, that has 
thus far been established, to all States. 

A former Republican member of Con- 
gress, and distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan, Hon. Clarence J. McLeod, said 
on this floor March 2, 1927, that he had 
gone into the subject very thoroughly, 
and that the method of equal proportions 
is based on the principle that the ratio 
population to representatives or the num- 
ber of people per representative, shall be 
as nearly as poSsible the same in all 
States. Since it is not possible to make it 
exactly the same in all States, it becomes 
a question of making the congressional 
districts as nearly uniform as it is pcs- 
sible to make them in the apportionment 
of a given number of representatives by 
mathematical designation; that the 
method of equal proportion accomplishes 
that result. He further states that all 
the leading mathematicians to whom the 
question has been referred have almcst, 
without exception, endorsed the method 
of equal proportion as against the method 
of major fraction. 

If the method then of equal propor- 
tions is not adopted, according to those 
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who have thoroughly studied this ques- 
tion, the report of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, the report of the Census Bureau, 
mathematicians of national reputation, 
we will be faced with another paradox, 
and the sovereign State of Arkansas will 
suffer the consequences and be denied 
~~ Papeete cijecenmrreansdk wed 
tled. 

By adopting this method, Congress will 
then have established a method known 
and recognized for all these many years 
that will eliminate paradoxes and as near 
as possible equalize the representatives of 
all the States of the Union. 





Use of Irish Ports by the British 
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Thursday, February 13), 1941 


STATEMENT BY HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
OF MONTANA 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared relating to the 
problem Has the British Government any 
right to demand the Irish ports? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The English press, or a ble section 
of it, continues to incite the British Govern- 
ment to seize the Irish ports. As evidence of 
the dangerous reasoning of English writers 
on this subject, I quote from the London 
Economist of January 18, 1941, as follows: 

“If the Irish-ports question becomes a mat- 
ter of life and death, the only thing to do, 
as the Economist has remarked before, is to 
seize them. There will be plenty of moral 
justification for the act. A policeman in pur- 
suit of a criminal can call on the neutral 
bystander for assistance; and the whole free 
world, together with at least half the Irish 
people, acknowledges that there is a criminal 
at large in the world and that Britain is the 
policeman.” 

The Economist goes on to say that seizure 
of the Irish ports is not an action that any 
British Government would take willingly; “it 
could only be contemplated,” it says “as a 
last resort, and we are a very long way yet 
from last resorts.” 

The Economist is deceiving its readers 
when it alleges that the United States sets an 
example to Ireland of obedience to the call 
of the British policeman to go to Britain’s 
assistance. There is no responsible individual 
in the public life of the United States who 
will assent to the idea proclaimed by the 
London Economist and by some writers and 
radio commentators in the United States, that 
Britain as the world’s policeman has the 
right to call upon any independent neutral 
such as Eire, to come to her assistance in 
fighting the Axis forces. If this right is held 
to be valid in the case of Eire, it would be 
held to be valid also in the case of the United 
States. 

Intemperate language of the kind employed 
by the London Economist is not calculated to 
help Britain’s cause in the United States. It 
exhibits a painful lack of knowledge of the 
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wartime psychology of the American people 
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an integral part of a British monarchial sys- 
tem of government. Eire by her constitution 
is a separate and independent and sovereign 
entity, owing no to the British 
throne. Its form of government is republican, 
and whether one agrees with its neutrality 
policy or not, as Americans we set no example 
which Eire should be asked to follow, of a 
complete abandonment of our neutral rights 
in international law, such as the Economist 
would enforce upon the de Valera government. 





The Future of Democracy 
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OF 


HON. PAT HARRISON 
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Monday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 





Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on 
Saturday the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Meap] delivered a very 
excellent address on the future of 
democracy. I ask that this splendid 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp in order that it may be given 
wider circulation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To the members of the National Demo- 
cratic Club and to the radio audience, I wish 
to express my sincere appreciation for the 
opportunity of participating in this regular 
Saturday Afternoon Forum. It affords us 
the means whereby we may consider and dis- 
cuss weighty problems of the day. 

There is, perhaps, no subject at this hour 
which has greater interest than the probable 
fate of democracy in the course of the com- 
ing years. 

The approach to this problem includes 
more than the consideration of the proba- 
bility of democracy’s survival in the world 
of tomorrow. We must ask ourselves two 
questions: First, what, if any, is America’s 
responsibility toward passively or actively de- 
fending democracy wherever it may exist? 
Second, what is our responsibility toward 
actively imposing democracy upon people 
outside the United States? 

Before it is possible to come to any con- 
clusions on these points, it is necessary to 
consider the real meaning of the term 
“democracy.” We are all aware of the 
numerous senses in which this word has 
been employed These meanings range all 
the way from the idea of a specific type of 
representative government to the notion of 
justice in the political processes. 

There can be no doubt, however, that 
democracy exists in the field of the spirit, 
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AS the traveler passed over each of these 
mighty rivers, he let his mind turn back to 


to 
pyramids built with the sweat of slaves. 

But not so temporary have been the moral 
achievements of those great historic socie- 
ties. Whether the political ideals to which 
they dedicated themselves were those of de 
mocracy or its direct opposite, those ideals 
have proved a continuing, living force to this 
day in the affairs of men and nations. Their 
spiritual participation in the forging of an 
ideal political order has left an imperishable 
mark upon the world’s sense of moral values. 
The competition between the democratic and 
the antidemocratic ideals which existed in 
those far-off days still persists. 

Our Nation is still young. We are the 
benefactors of the age-old struggle for free- 
dom, handed down to us by those who estab- 
lished and by those who preserved our form 
of government. 

Hence it is important for America to de- 
cide what part it should play in the protec- 
tion and the preservation of the democratic 
ideal. Let it not be said at some future time 
by one traveling in the skies over our beloved 
land that we have failed in our obligation to 
pass on to those who follow us the heritage of 
freedom and democracy. Our devotion to 
the safeguarding, protecting, and transmit- 
ting of the democratic faith will determine 
the character of the pages which we shall 
write in history. 

In order that you and I may make an in- 
telligent decision, it is necessary that we have 
some specific notion of the democratic ideal. 
It is extremely dangerous to talk merely and 
exclusively in terms of rhetoric or figures of 
speech. 

I do not believe that the idea of democracy 
is altogether synonymous with political free- 
dom for the individual as a member of 
society. 

There has never been, at any time in the 
history of human society, a truly freeman, 
nor in the society of nations a truly free 
people. From what is a freeman or a free 
people free? Certainly not from the duties 
imposed by social justice in the case of 
national society and international justice in 
relations between countries, 
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The chief characteristic of the men who 
promulgated and made effective reform laws 
in ancient Greece and Rome, who penned 

Carta and who inspired the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the American 
Constitution was not freedom but rather 
obligation to the ideal of democracy. When 
put into practice this resulted in the 
vindication of the intrinsic worth of the 
human personality. Thus we find the 
qualified exercise of the freedoms of action 
and speech, and the absolute internal 
freedom of conscience. However, they are not 
democracy, they are the effects or conse- 
quences of democracy. 

Neither is democracy solely a form of 
government. It can exist under a king and 
parliament or under a representative system 
of checks and balances. But democracy is 
more than an ideal. It has reference to the 
actual conformity of practice to theory. 
Therefore, a nation which appears to be 
democratic may actually not be. Or it may 
be only partially democratic because of some 
antidemocratic ideal or a failure to promote 
international social justice. 

The extent to which democracy will survive 
ean be predicted accurately only by one with 
the gift of prophecy. At times, the beacon 
of democracy has glowed brightly; then 
again, it has died to a flicker, until it seemed 
that it would be snuffed out. But always 
has it managed to keep aglow. Today we are 
told by the totalitarian states that democ- 
racies must go. The history of man in 
society however gives assurance that the 
torch of democracy which has been developed 
down through the centuries in the gradual 
evolution of mankind will never be ex- 
tinguished. This world will not be subjected 
for long to the wills of a few vain, selfish men. 
We who have faith in the ideal of democracy 
are of the firm opinion that this type of 
social process ought to endure among men. 
However, we ought never undertake a world 
crusade to impose it upon those whose con- 
sciences may reject it. 

It is possible for peoples at times to ac- 
cept as true the antidemocratic ideal and to 
build their society upon that notion. It is 
not for us to sit in judgment upon the good 
faith of their beliefs. But it is for us to 
prevent them from imposing their misguided 
convictions upon us or upon our sister re- 
publics of Central and South America. It 
is beyond the field of our duty to resort to 
the sword to prevent the impositions of 
antidemocratic concepts upon European or 
Asiatic nations, however much we condemn 
as reprehensible such fanatical actions. Our 
sSympathy—our moral support—even our ma- 
terial support is given without stint in the 
cause of democracy everywhere. It is only 
when our own fundamental interests are 
affected by such aggressions that we have 
the responsibility to act with arms. 

Our democratic state is the pattern of 
practically all the countries of this hemi- 
sphere, The 21 republics are bound not by 
a common tie of race, color, or religion, but 
we are joined in the common bond of de- 
mocracy. Under our good-neighbor policy we 
love our neighbor and we live in peace and 
enjoy friendly relations with him. We are 
not envious of his territory, his property, his 
life, or his freedom. All the foreign “isms” 
with which other people have been lured 
to destruction and slavery must be kept out 
of the Americas. This is not, however, to 
deny the basic right of our sister American 
republics to adopt other processes of gov- 
ernment if the time should ever come when 
they would freely and in good faith take 
such action without pressure of any kind 
from abroad. 

We fervently pray that such changes never 
happen. The Monroe Doctrine means that 
we shall guarantee the political integrity of 
this hemisphere, not that we shall dictate 
morals or political theory to any group of 
people south of the Rio Grande. We rather 
depend upon the force of our example, not 
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the force of compulsion. It is true that the 
present heads of the totalitarian nations have 
actually enslaved the population and taken 
from a despoiled people the freedom of re- 
ligion, of speech, and of the press and the 
like, so that the people are no longer the 
rulers of their own land. However, we must 
beware of the idea of rescuing people from 
that which they may actually desire, even 
though we may hate that for which they 
stand. 

At the same time, we demand that they 
shall not attempt to interfere with our 
democracy or the democracy of any nation 
so related to us that we shall be adversely 
affected. Here the line is drawn. From this 
stand we shall not be deterred. Thus democ- 
racy is at the crossroads. But in our readi- 
ness to fight defensively to safeguard it as 
a moral or political order, if necessary, in 
this country or hemisphere, we must not 
be misled so as to become the tool for the 
guaranteeing of any particular status quo, 
whether economic, political, territorial, or 
geographical. 

It would be unfair to the American people 
to undertake the role of a knight errant 
moved solely by the love of an abstract con- 
ception of democracy and to go about the 
world at the request of any nation qualifying 
as ademocracy. Let modern democracies make 
sacrifices. Let them be realistic. Let that 
democracy which is strongest be the example 
as well as the dominant partner in the 
world’s family of democracies. Let not un- 
healthy tradition or national pride or any 
other consideration stand in the way of 
real justice in the dealings among the 
democracies. 

The enjoyment of the fruits of democracy 
carries with it not only the burden of de- 
fending it and preserving it for future gen- 
erations, but also in seeing that there shall 
be an equality fostered by it among men and 
nations, or among its citizens and territories. 
But what can you and I do? What is our 
obligation? First, we must face the facts. 
We must admit that in the clash between 
the democratic and antidemocratic nations, 
the former have proved woefully weak. While 
the aggressor nations were devoting all of 
their energies and resources to building war 
machines, preparing for the day of battle, 
the intended victims were lulled into a false 
sense of security. And when the rude awak- 
ening came, the seeds of dissension and dis- 
loyalty sown by the enemy paralyzed the 
victim to such an extent that adequate de- 
fense was impossible. At a time when the 
aggressor nations were at the peak of their 
power, the democratic states were at a low 
ebb. It behooves us, therefore, to act quickly, 
to be ever vigilant that we may not be caught 
napping. Under our form of democracy, the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government are elected by the peo- 
ple. Last autumn we waged an important 
campaign. 

For the first time in our history a major 
political party offered as its candidate for the 
Presidency a man who had already served two 
consecutive terms in the White House. That 
campaign brought about sharp differences of 
opinion, particularly over the wisdom of 
breaking the so-called no-third-term prece- 
dent. We can still hear the cries of dicta- 
torship and usurpation of power. That issue 
was decided by the electorate. But another 
issue which was highly important in that 
campaign also was decided by the people. 
The citizens of this Nation approved the wis- 
dom, knowledge, and statecraft of our Presi- 
dent and his administration in the field of 
foreign affairs. 

We placed the stamp of approval on the 
doctrine that our peace and security—yes; our 
democratic way of life—are at stake and that 
we need prepare an adequate defense. 
Against whom are we making ready to defend 
ourserves—the democracies? No; they make 
no threats against us. They have given every 
indication that they have no desire to acquire 
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territory or to subject peoples of other lands. 

It is the dictator state which preaches the 
power of a victorious sword against which we 
are preparing to defend. Likewise we must 
guard against enemies placed in our midst to 
preach false doctrines. We must reject, in 
the light of experience, those who tell us that 
we have nothing to fear. A short time ago 
that same doctrine was spread in Poland, the 
Low Countries, and France by blind though 
honest nationals or by cunning traitors with- 
in their borders. Men in high places, driven 
either by corruption or by political expedi- 
ency in an effort to say something pleasing 
to the ears, assured the citizens of France that 
her soldier was the finest in the world, that 
her army was the greatest on the earth, and 
that her Maginot Line was impregnable. 

Today, half of France is in subjection, pay- 
ing tribute to the conqueror—the other half 
is impotent in the face of the enemy. Her 
army is shattered, her Maginot Line a mere 
rampart in the new empire, her fleet unac- 
counted for; her political independence a 
memory of the past. We must beware of well- 
meaning friends and of false prophets in our 
midst * * * men in high places whe teil 
us it can’t happen here * * * that the 
aggressor nations have no des'gns on us 
* * * that the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
are our Maginot Line. Likewise, we must be 
careful lest we be misled by those who cry 
“warmonger,” when efforts are made to warn 
us of the danger of our democratic way of 
life. The first blow against defenseless na< 
tions which have already been subjected was 
the accusation “warmonger.” 

In a positive way we can help in this crisis 
by presenting a united front to all the world 
in support of all of the branches of govern- 
ment. In the address of the Attorney General 
on this program last week we were advised of 
the activities of the Department of Justice 
in treating subversive activities and sabo- 
tage. The strength of the Army and Navy is 
being built in accordance with the sound 
judgment of military and naval experts to 
meet the needs of the time. The National 
Defense Commission is attempting to secure 
the maximum of efficiency and production 
through loyal cooperation of industry, agri- 
culture, and labor. A program to counteract 
propaganda activities of the dictatorships in 
neighboring states below the Rio Grande, has 
been placed in operation. The purpose of 
this program is to establish hemisphere soli- 
darity. 

The President, within his sphere of activi- 
ties, in cooperation with members of his Cab- 
inet and various exports, is devoting his time 
and his energies in the national interest. 
President Roosevelt is the President of all the 
people. He is our leader. When he speaks he 
speaks for democracy; we must stand behind 
him. We must realize the need for a greater 
degree of respect for all the institutions of 
government—we must appreciate the influ- 
ence of religion which is encouraged in a 
democracy—we must not underestimate the 
dignity of citizenship under our form of gov- 
ernment. We must rally behind our national 
leadership and place our collective shoulder 
to the wheel of defense production. We can- 
not let blind partisanship or personal griev- 
ances impede our united progress. 

Intolerance, bigotry, and hate have no place 
in the national picture. Now is the time to 
exercise with caution those qualified freedoms 
of action and of speech, which are the effects 
of democracy. Do not detract from the dig- 
nity of our Government by ill-advised, in- 
temperate, or hasty words. 

The judicious exercise of the freedom of the 
spoken or written word adds to the stature of 
our democracy. It is in that manner we may 
promote the national interest. We may dis- 
pose of or give away the material goods we 
possess—the things of brick and stone, be- 
cause they are our personal property. We 
may even lay down our lives in a just, moral 
cause, 
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But the thing of the spirit which we are 
discussing today, our democracy, is not per- 
sonal property to be bought and sold. Itisa 
heritage which belongs to the future, to the 
generations which are to follow. We have a 
solemn duty to preserve, to perfect, and to 
transmit it to posterity. 

If you and I embrace our responsibilities, 
the future of democracy will be assured, 





Stamp Collecting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES M. MEAD, 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record a radio address delivered by me 
on the Nation-wide program, Calling All 
Stamp Collectors, broadcast over the 
facilities of the National Broadcasting 
Co. on Saturday, February 8, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


At a time when all the world seems aglow 
with the fires of war, and when the energies 
of men and nations are devoted to destruc- 
tion, it is pleasant to contemplate that mil- 
lions of our citizens are enjoying the com- 
forts of their homes this afternoon. Thus 
we devote 15 minutes out of the day to dis- 
cuss the pleasant subject of stamp collecting. 

Stamp collecting is fun. Anybody can 
collect stamps. It does not necessarily re- 
quire money; you can save the postage which 
comes to you on your letters as an intro- 
duction to this fascinating hobby. And it 
is that word “hobby” which I am stressing 
today. 

Should man have a hobby? Let the doctors 
answer that for us. “Man,” they say, “needs 
some absorbing interest outside of his regular 
work to give him relaxation.” I think you 
will agree with me, if you have ever tried it, 
that stamp collecting is the perfect answer. 

This hobby will lift you out of yourself, 
give zest and interest to living; and when you 
have reached the traditional threescore years 
and ten philately will make each day a busy 
one. You will then find that your stamps 
have become a part of you, an heirloom 
which you may bequeath to those who are 
to carry on after you have gone. Your chil- 
dren and your children’s children will enjoy 
your stamps, for they never go out of style, 
they never lose their value, they never fail 
to interest young and old alike. Some may 
like the pictures on the stamps, some may 
be interested only in the country of origin, 
some may care only for the depiction of 
special events, others may peer closely for 
discrepancies hoping always to come across 
a “find.” But to aJ', regardless of age, edu- 
cation, occupation, stamp collecting offers an 
unfailing diversion, one that will attract 
you more as you go into it. 

Personally I am just a novice at this 
hobby; in fact, when I term myself a collec- 





tor I look around furtively to make sure that 
no real philatelist is grinning at me. 

What do I like best in and in 
what fields do I specialize? So far I have no 
pronounced specialties, although sometimes 
I suspect myself of gravitating toward air- 
mail postage when I look at the walls of my 
office and note that my air-mail frames out- 
number the others. 

I suspect also that I have a leaning toward 
first-day covers, which weakness is also ap- 
parent on my office walls. Right in the mid- 
dle of one of those frames is an envelope 
which came all the way to Washington from 
Georgia, and the only address on it is a 
small photo of myself, with this inscrip- 
tion: “To my son.” I am still wondering 
how that ever reached us. 

Perhaps also I like unusual covers, for I 
notice that they, too, have a way of get- 
ting behind frames and climbing right up 
there on the wall along with the rest of the 
collection. 

You can see that I am not a specialist; 
that I just like stamps, in any form, shape, 
or manner. 

So much for what I like. What do you 
like, and what is your specialty in this new 
game of collecting? I say “new” because, 
after all, the art is less than a century old. 
Yet in that short space of time it has spread 
to all the civilized nations of the world, em- 


' bracing millions of men, women, and chil- 


dren. 

In this common interest, we collectors forge 
a bond of friendship that survives the ill 
feeling and hatreds generated by warring 
nations. From the four corners of the earth 
we communicate with one another, inspired 
by this fascinating pastime. 

But is collecting a pastime? Philately has 
been defined as “an occupation, a recrea- 
tion, an education, a hobby, a business, an 
investment, a pleasure-yielding study.” In 
fact, it can be anything the collector wills 
it to be. 

I shall not attempt to outline in a tech- 
nical manner how we may avail ourselves 
of the many opportunities afforded to us by 
the postage stamp. A great many of you 
have long since found one particular phase 
of stamps and stamp collecting, or a combi- 
nation of phases, that appeals to you. 

Some of you became interested as children 
because of the kind interest shown by an 
older person who made a gift of a stamp 
catalog or sent you a first-day cover. In 
your childish enthusiasm you eagerly longed 
for possession of stamps issued in memory 
of American statesmen, familiar to the class- 
room, or you were intrigued by the mystery 
of the name of a distant country—China, 
Japan, Arabia, Egypt—and you wished to 
acquire stamps from those far-off countries. 

Others of you became interested because a 
friend or acquaintance invited you to a local 
meeting of one of the numerous philatelic 
societies. At the meeting you found pleasure 
in learning that the banker, the lawyer, the 
local merchant were stamp enthusiasts, and 
their enthusiasm prompted you to inquire 
further into the subject. 

Perhaps, you suffered the loss of a loved 
one, underwent serious financial losses, or 
had your health impaired. For any one of 
these reasons, you may have been advised 
to turn to this hobby. No matter how you 
started, you found that the subject was one 
of absorbing interest. 

This hobby has been a source of education 
and relaxation to men in all walks of life, 
from shop clerk to the President of the 
United States. President Roosevelt is a very 
ardent stamp collector, and because of his 
interest in the subject, philately has received 
a marked impetus in the last 8 years. We 
are told that, after the cares of a busy day 
in the White House, he retires to his study 
and finds diversion and relaxation in his 
collection. 
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No person is too young or too old to pursue 
You and your 
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ose names have been familiar to 
ce infancy; some see adventure, 
Ids of conquest. 

the stamp is but a little thing— 
something you can carry around in your 
vest pocket—and you will do exactly that 
after you acquire a valuable one and want 
to display it to all your friends, along with 
the new baby’s picture. It is little, it is 
true, but it represents much; it has pur- 
pose, beauty, history. More than that, it 
is a symbol; a means whereby communica- 
tion is carried on among all the nations 
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which, if applied to all dealings among 
nations, would make this a better world 
in which to live. 

Some day a mighty stamp will be run 
off the presses of the nations of the world— 
the mightiest stamp ever issued because of 
its breath-taking significance. 

That stamp will be the “stamp of peace”— 
@ peace for all nations; a peace denoting 
the end of battle; the end of tumult and 
bloodshed; the beginning of a return to 
normal pursuits; the right to lead a life 
of happiness and pleasure; the re- 
sumption of neighborly relations with hands 
stretched across the seas once more in a 
friendly gesture. 

That, to all of us, will be the most glori- 
ous stamp ever to come forth; it will be the 
answer to our dreams, to our prayers, to 
our hopes; it will be the messenger of glad 
tidings throughout the world. 





Award of Contracts Under National- 
Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE KANSAS CITY 
TIMES AND THE KANSAS CITY 
JOURNAL 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Kansas City Times of February 12 
and one from the Kansas City Journal 
of February 11 having to do with the 
award of contracts under the national- 
defense program. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Kansas City Times of February 12, 
1941] 


THE MIDDLE WEST INQUIRES 


No responsible citizen of the Middle West 
wants to see the national-defense program 
stultified in a selfish attempt to protect re- 
gional economic interests. 

Of course, the physical security of the 
country at this moment must take precedence 
over all other considerations. Of course, the 
Officials in charge of production for defense 
must award contracts on the basis of ability 
to deliver the required armaments with the 
greatest possible efficiency and the least pos- 
sible delay. 

But neither are the citizens of the Middle 
West prepared to see a national emergency 
exploited for the benefit of particular indus- 
trialists located in particular areas. A sus- 
picion to that effect has become in recent 
months disturbingly persistent. It has now 
reached the floor of the United States Senate. 

Speaking in the Chamber on Monday, Sen- 
ator Harry S. Truman declared: 

“There seems to be a policy in the national- 
defense set-up to concentrate all contracts 
and nearly all the manufacturing that has 
to do with the national defense in a very 
small area. This area is entirely outside the 
location which the Army survey itself has 
shown to be safe. The little manufacturer, 
the little contractor, and the little machine 
shop have been left entirely out in the cold. 
The policy seems to be to make the big man 
bigger and to put the little man completely 
out of business. There is no reason for this 
that will stand up, because plans have been 
presented to the National Defense Committee 
which would solve the condition of the little 
manufacturer and the little machine-shop 
owner.” 

The Senator then outlined a “perfectly 
practical and concrete” proposal presented 
to the authorities in Washington by the Mid- 
Central War Resources Board for utilizing 
the machine shops and small manufactur- 
ing establishments of the Middle West in the 
rearmament program. Yet Senator TRUMAN 
reported that, according to his information, 
“from 70 to 90 percent of the contracts let 
have been concentrated in an area smaller 
than England,” with the undoubted inten- 
tion of making the “big manufacturers big- 
ger and letting the little men shift for them- 
selves.” 

Nor is the Missouri Senator alone in this 
conclusion. Senator Norris, of Nebraska, also 
has called attention to the dearth of de- 
fense expenditures so far throughout the 
Middle West. “It does not seem to me,” he 
asserted, “we are being treated fairly. * * * 
The time is coming when the Nation itself 
will feel the resentment which is being built 
up in this distracted country.” 

Neither of these Senators can possibly be 
accused of a partisan desire to embarrass 
the administration in its defense efforts. 
Both have been stanch supporters of the 
President. 

The Middle West is being told that the 
exigencies of the situation have led to the 
concentrating of defense orders at first in the 
North Atlantic and Detroit areas, that patri- 
otism demands the subordination of the fa- 
cilities of other regions and that in time the 
contracts will begin to be spread out. 

Perhaps so. But the Middle West remem- 
bers how a high protective tariff was foisted 
upon the Nation for years in the name of 
patriotism, but actually for the profit of the 
eastern seaboard, and how the Middle West 
paid the bill in the destruction of our foreign 
markets for agricultural commodities. The 
Middle West can also remember how the 
Panama Canal was built at national expense 
as a patriotic venture that, by coincidence, 
also greatly benefited the two coasts to the 


economic detriment of the interior of the 
country. 

It is against this background of experience 
that the people of the Middle West are 
watching the present concentration of de- 
fense contracts and listening to exhortations 
that they be patient—and patriotic. 

Senator Norris has spoken of mounting 
public resentment. Senator Truman has 
asked for an investigation to ascertain the 
facts. Neither should be ignored. 


[From the Kansas City Journal of February 
11, 1941] 


TRUMAN’S RESOLUTION 


Citing what he believes to be abuses in 
awarding defense contracts under the $1-a- 
year system, Senator Harry S. Truman has 
introduced a resolution for a Senate investi- 
gation. He accompanied his resolution with 
a detailed recitation of conditions which he 
believes deserve official scrutiny. 

The Senator’s resolution should be passed 
and the investigating committee should 
function for the duration of the crisis. 

The ability and probity of the National 
Defense Commission is beyond question. 
Seldom has a group of men been called upon 
to perform so huge a task in so short a time. 
Its members cannot inquire into every con- 
tract or inspect every tract acquired by the 
Government for defense purposes. This au- 
thority must be delegated to military and 
naval agencies which are not responsible to 
Congress, or to $l-a-year men who also are 
without official responsibility since their 
positions were not created by legislative 
enactment. 

The Washington Merry-Go-Round recently 
exposed on this page excessive fees paid to 
agents in the acquisition of 60,000 acres of 
land for the Army in southern Indiana. The 
disclosures resulted in official shifts inside 
the War Department. Pearson and Allen 
have also discovered that $96,000 worth of 
crops was on the Indiana farm lands when 
purchased by the Army and that agents auc- 
tioned off the standing crops from the road- 
side, in many cases to the original owner. 
The Army received a total of $14,000 as 
against the valuation of $96,000. 

That the people have confidence in the 
administration’s ability to arm for national 
defense was demonstrated in the November 
election. The administration is not respon- 
sible for the fact that many persons, ordi- 
narily hostile to its policies, are showing a 
sudden interest in the defense program and 
rushing to Washington to voiunteer their 
services. It is impossible to determine the 
motives of all these volunteers beforehand. 

The same thing happened in 1917 with 
scandalous results. In France soldiers were 
issued raincoats that would not shed water. 
They were armed with rifles whose barrels 
were loose in the stock. Of the millions spent 
on aircraft, few if any American airplanes 
flew over the front line. There were huge 
profits in land sales and camp construction. 

In the next 5 years several million young 
men wiil be called from their careers for a 
year’s military service at small pay. Every- 
body will sacrifice heavily to finance the de- 
fense program. The men who are drafted and 
those who will pay the cost at a sacrifice are 
entitled to assurance that parasites are not 
invading defense activities. There is need 
for a vigilant legislative committee to stand 
guard and give them that assurance. 

Senator TRUMAN is the proper man to head 
that committee. He is a stanch adminis- 
tration supporter and he would not turn the 
committee’s activities into shallow partisan 
heckling. The public is back of the defense 
policy and it is wiliing to dig deeply to 
finance it. It has a right to demand that 
the leeches be exposed and properly dealt 
with. 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, there 
should be no partisanship in the discus- 
sion of this lend-lease bill. I have not 
seen any evidence of this happening. 

The New York Herald Tribune, recog- 
nized as a leading organ of the Republi- 
can Party, has an excellent article by 
the able journalist Mark Sullivan in 
Sunday’s issue, February 16, 1941. This 
article definitely urges that America give 
aid to Britain now. So clearly and 
simply does this statement by Mr. Sulli- 
van in the Herald Tribune show the 
exact status and the possibilities of a 
triumph of the democracies or an Axis 
victory, that I ask that the article be re- 
printed in the Recorp so that it may be 
more generally read. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1941] 

PERIL TO UNITED STATES OF A NAZI WORLD, MORE 
THAN THREAT OF INVASION, DICTATES HELP 
FoR BrrraAINn Now—MarkK SULLIVAN FINDS 
LEASE-LEND BILL WITNESSES LARGELY IN 
AGREEMENT UPON DISASTROUS EFFECT A HitT- 
LER VICTORY WOULD HAVE FoR NATION 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


WASHINGTON, February 15.—In the hearings 
before House and Senate committees on the 
lease-lend bill much of the testimony dealt 
with the direct question: In the event of 
Nazi victory over Britain, could and would 
Hitler proceed at once to invade the United 
States? 

The answers ranged from that of Colonel 
Lindbergh, who rejected the possibility utter- 
ly, to that of William C. Bullitt, ex-Ambas- 
dor to France. Mr. Bullitt, while alarmist in 
tone, abated somewhat his former explicit- 
ness. Last August he had said: “The United 
States is in as great peril today as was France 
a year ago,” and asked, “Do we want to see 
Hitler in Independence Hall, making fun of 
the Liberty Bell? No!” 

The attitude of Wendell L. Willkie, as care- 
fully expressed in his formal statement, was 
that, if the Nazis conquer Britain, “Hitler will 
make war on us, or on our friends and allies 
in this hemisphere, when, as, and if he 
chooses.” 

Between these extremes—dHitler could, Hit- 
ler couldn’t—the answers at the hearings cov- 
ered the whole range. The prevailing tend- 
ency of the better-poised witnesses was to say 
there is not great likelihood of immediate 
attempted invasion. But to say this is to say 
practically nothing. Most of the witnesses 
agreed that even if Hitler could not invade us 
immediately, nevertheless victory by him over 
Britain would create a condition practically 
as threatening to us as immediate invasion. 
Triumph by Hitler, the ending of Britain’s 
control of the sea, would mean threat to us 
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for the indefinite future. It would put upon 
us the necessity of as much preparedness to 
defend ourselves as if Hitler were actually 
on his way toward our shores. 


TOTALITARIAN UNITED STATES FEARED 


While witnesses at these hearings differed 
about armed invasion of the United States by 
Hitler, there was greater agreement by 
thoughtful persons about another form of 
threat that a victorious Hitler would be to us. 
This threat has to do with the way the world 
will be organized if Hitler wins. 

The threat is that, with the rest of the 
world organized by Hitler on a totalitarian 
basis, the United States could not well stay 
out; that the United States would be com- 
pelled to become totalitarian, too. That this 
is a real threat is believed by most of the 
persons competent to judge who are known 
to this writer. There are exceptions, and 
some of the exceptions are thoughtful and 
able men. But the prevailing judgment is 
that if Hitler imposed his totalitarian system 
on the rest of the world we would run the 
risk of being obliged to conform to the same 
system. That is the reason it is to our in- 
terest to prevent Hitler from achieving world 
domination. 

Hence, to prevent Hitler from achieving 
world domination is the reason we arm rather 
than any immediate risk of invasion. We 
arm quickly while there is still time to pre- 
vent Hitler from getting world domination. 
We can prevent it so long as Britain survives. 
After and if Britain is conquered, we alone 
can hardly prevent Hitler from dominating 
the world. 

To outline the steps by which Hitler might 
Nazify the world, begin with the assumption 
that he conquers Britain. Thereupon Hitler, 
with Italy, would dominate all central and 
southern and western Europe. What part of 
Europe Hitler did not dominate, the other 
totalitarian government, Russia, would. And 
Russia would dominate all northern Asia; 
Japan would dominate eastern Asia. 

Furthermore, Hitler would dominate the 
oceans. The totalitarian nations among 
themselves would dominate substantially all 
the world except the Americas, and perhaps 
even South America. And among the totali- 
tarian nations Hitler would be head. 

Hitler would proceed to nazify the world 
to impose the totalitarian system on the 
world. He would begin by nazifying indus- 
try and commerce. This means that Ger- 
many would extend to other countries that 
totalitarian control over industry and com- 
merce which she now operates within Ger- 
many. She would take her system and, so to 
speak, stretch it to cover the world. She 
would do throughout the world what she has 
already done in Europe, where she has in- 
corporated into her economic system such 
intimidated satellites as Rumania and such 
conquered countries as Holland and Norway. 


BERLIN AS WORLD CAPITAL 


Nazi would make all the commerce and 
industry of all the world into one unit, head- 
ing up to Berlin and directed from Berlin. 
All industry and commerce in all countries 
would become one large cartel operated by 
the heads of Nazis in Berlin. The local in- 
dustries of the world would be operated as if 
they were branches of one factory; Nazi’s 
control over world industry would be like 
Mr. Henry Ford’s control over his branch fac- 
tories. It would be a control like that of a 
farmer who in one field raises wheat, in an- 
other corn, in another alfalfa. Hitler would 
require one country, or two or three, to raise 
the world’s supply of cotton. He would re- 
quire another country or countries to raise 
the world’s wheat, and so as to other crops. 
To a country or countries he would assign 
the making of textiles, to others the making 
of heavy machinery. Throughout the world 
Germany would do the banking; she would 
impose on all her own currency. 





In thus setting up a man-made map of 
the world’s industry and commerce Ger- 
many would reserve certain ones for herself. 
She would be sure to keep the armament 
industry—to assure her own equipment and 
to prevent other countries from arming for 
rebellion against her system. For a similar 
reason she would probably reserve the mak- 
ing of airplanes—certainly the military ones— 
to herself. She would reserve most of the 
shipbuilding for herself, or so distribute it 
as to make sure that she should always 
have the strongest navy and also the strong- 
est mercantile fleet. She would do the 
major part of the ocean-carrying trade of 
the world, as Britain does it now. All the 
trade routes of the world, all the sea lanes, 
all the separate centers of production Hitler 
would weave into one web. 


COULD WE STAY OUT? 


If Nazi had all the rest of the world thus 
organized, could we stay out? We would have 
two choices: We could conform to the sys- 
tem—accept what role in world industry Nazi 
might assign us to—or we could withdraw 
within ourselves. It is a question whether 
we could even keep Latin America for our 
orbit. Brazil raises cotton which we could 
not practicably absorb, having cotton of our 
own, while Brazil’s cotton would readily fit 
into the Nazi system. It is the same with 
Argentine beef, corn, and wheat. 

We could either merge into the nazified 
world, becoming a minor power, an economic 
satellite, or we could try to become a self- 
contained nation without foreign trade, our 
economic existence confined to trade within 
our own borders. 

The latter of these choices would be pref- 
erable to the first. But, most of all, we 
would prefer not to be obliged to make 
the choice—we would rather not have the 
decision forced upon us. 

To prevent that the best way is to prevent 
Hitler from nazifying the world. To pre- 
vent that the best way is to help Britain 
now. To help Britain is the real reason we 
hurry in our arming. 





A Living Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BIRMINGHAM 
NEWS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have be- 
fore me an editorial published in the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) News, entitled “A Living 
Wage.” The editorial deals with a recent 
decision by the Supreme Court upholding 
the constitutionality of the wage-and- 
hours law. 

I wish to call particular attention to 
certain words from the editorial: 

This newspaper, frankly, was dubious of 
the wage-hour proposal when it was enacted, 
chiefly on the ground that it would impose 
economic difficulties which, we feared, would 
cause so many dislocations that it would do 
more harm than good, especially in the South, 
where industrial development is not far ad- 
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vanced. This fear has not been borne out, 
and there are many evidences, on the con- 
trary, of beneficial results of the act. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in full in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Birmingham News of February 
8, 1941] 


A LIVING WAGE 


Now that the constitutionality of the wage- 
hour law has been completely upheld in the 
unanimous decision handed down by the 
Supreme Court last Monday, it may be ex- 
pected that the act will find a greater degree 
of public acceptance. All along it has had 
strong popular support, but there has been 
considerable opposition to it, too. While all 
indications, such as trustworthy national 
polls of public opinion, have shown a majority 
of the American people in favor of enforcing 
minimum wages and maximum hours of work 
by Federal regulation, there has been a good 
deal of criticism of the legislation and its 
administration. 

Some of this criticism, no doubt, has come 
from sources which simply did not wish to 
comply with the wage-hour law if they could 
possibly avoid doing so and which have 
sought to combat it by obstructive tactics. 
Much of it, however, has been altogether 
sincere and is entitled to respect. This sort 
of criticism has been directed not so much 
against the principle of the act itself as 
against certain aspects of its application and 
administration. 

In this connection, it should be realized all 
round that the wage-hour program is still a 
new thing and is still in the experimental 
stage. This means it must proceed to some 
extent, at least, by trial-and-error processes, 
until sufficient experience is acquired and 
satisfactory methods are devised. It is a vast 
and a highly complicated program, and there 
should be patience on all sides while it is 
getting under way. 

The emphatic validation of the act by the 
Supreme Court, we believe, will serve to do 
away with much of the purely obstructive 
opposition to the program. Besides making 
the task of administration less difficult, this 
should permit more careful attention to con- 
scientious and constructive criticisms of ad- 
ministrative procedure, resulting in the cor- 
rection of faults and errors and the promotion 
of a more cooperative attitude all round. 

The primary purpose of the Wages and 
Hours Act, of course, is to try to assure at 
least a living wage to all who work. The con- 
cept of a living wage is far from being a new 
one in our national life, but only now are we 
making a national effort to work toward that 
goal through the agency of government. Be- 
fore the enactment of this law such legisla- 
tion was confined to States, and not many of 
them Lad gone very far with it. 

The connection between the concept of a 
living wage and the wage-hour law was 
brought out sharply in a speech a few days 
ago by Col. Philip B. Fleming, administrator 
of the act, before the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems. It was a distinguished 
Catholic prelate and social scientist, Dr. John 
A. Ryan, who, as Colonel Fleming said, “laid 
the ethical and religious base upon which 
much State minimum-wage legislation and 
the present Federal wage-and-hour law may 
be said to have been built.” 

This Father Ryan did in his classic study, 
A Living Wage, first published in 1906. In 
that study he wrote: 

“The universal application of the living- 
wage principle would cause an immense im- 
provement in our industrial and social condi- 
tions. * * * It would go far toward re- 
moving those plague spots of our cities in 
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which thousands upon thousands of human 
beings are able to obtain only a fraction of 
the requisites of physical health and com- 
fort, and are foredoomed from infancy to 
mental and moral degeneracy. Of the mil- 
lions who are now above the low economic 
depths and yet below the place of a decent 
livelihood, thousands would be freed from 
the necessity of working at an age when they 
ought to be in school; * * * and thou- 
sands of young men who cannot now contem- 
plate marriage would be able to become heads 
of families and live as normal human beings. 
* * * Our “perpetual danger of overpro- 
duction” would be greatly diminished, owing 
to the enlarged consuming power of the 
wage-earning class. For the same reason, a 
demand would be created for the services of 
the greater number of those who are now 
constantly unemployed. Finally, the Na- 
tion’s gain in physical, mental, and moral 
health, and in the increase of contentment 
and good feeling among its citizens, would 
insure its continued preeminence among the 
world’s happiest, most vigorous, and progres- 
sive peoples.” 

This, as Colonel Fleming remarked, was a 
venture into prophecy which now appears to 
have been rather sure-footed. Certainly the 
principle of a living wage, of which Father 
Ryan was one of only a few outstanding advo- 
cates 35 years ago, now has general recog- 
nition. 

In 1906, Father Ryan gave an estimate of 
$600 a year as approximately a living wage, 
sufficient to provide food, clothing, and shel- 
ter for a family of five, a moderate amount of 
amusement and recreation, some savings for 
emergencies, and for fulfilling in a becoming 
manner the obligations imposed by charity 
and religion. 

Since then, of course, our scale of living 
has advanced a great deal, and the estimate 
of $600 a year, it will be generally agreed, 
would be far from adequate as a living wage 
today. In fact, when Father Ryan revised 
his book in 1919, he estimated that the mini- 
mum cost of decent living for a man, his 
wife, and three children was between $1,400 
and $1,500 a year. Today it probably would 
not be far from such a figure, one way or 
the other. While the price level is not so high 
today as it was in 1919, the goods and services 
in general use today are greater in number. 

The present basic statutory minimum 
under the wage-hour law provides $624 a 
year at full time at 30 cents an hour. This, 
as Colonel Fleming remarks, is a trifle more 
than the 1906 estimate of a living wage, but 
less than half the 1919 estimate. Yet it is 
possible to prove by experience, the Admin- 
istrator added, that the present minimum 
wage standard is bringing about in some de- 
gree the benefits Father Ryan predicted 35 
years ago. 

This newspaper, frankly, was dubious of 
the wage-hour proposal when it was enacted, 
chiefly on the ground that it would impose 
economic difficulties which, we feared, would 
cause so many dislocations that it would 
do more harm than good, especially in the 
South, where industrial development is not 
far advanced. This fear has not been borne 
out, and there are many evidences, on the 
contrary, of beneficial results of the act. 

There remain, naturally, many problems to 
be worked out before the administration of 
the wage-hour law can be pronounced an un- 
qualified success. But progress has been 
made, and the hope will be general that it 
will continue. 

The success of legislation of this nature is 
heavily dependent upon intelligent adminis- 
tration and a cooperative spirit on the part 
of all concerned. That should be borne con- 
stantly in mind. 
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New Frontiers for America 
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HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ADDRESS BY THOMAS E. DEWEY 





Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, on February 12, 1941, on the occa- 
sion of the Lincoln Day banquet at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. The 
title of the address was “New Frontiers 
for America.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Eighty years ago, on the 4th of March, the 
first Republican President took the oath of 
office. He became the head of a nation bit- 
terly divided, a nation half slave and half free. 

With tolerance and humility he labored for 
4 long years that this country might become 
a single indivisible nation in which all men 
should be forever free. 

It is a privilege to participate in this, the 
first congressional Lincoln Day dinner in the 
city of Washington. Here Abraham Lincoln 
labored and died in the cause of freedom, 
equality, and national unity. Nothing we can 
say can brighten the luster of his life. Only 
by deeds can we keep alive the principles for 
which he lived. 

Many of the problems of today are strangely 
reminiscent of those of 80 years ago. Hot 
words, instead of reason and argument, were 
used then as they are today. There were 
those in 1863 who said the problems of Amer- 
ica could only be solved by a dictatorship. 
In those days the demand for dictatorial 
power, strangely enough, came from the oppo- 
sition. In his agonizing search for a compe- 
tent general, Lincoln had decided to appoint 
“Fighting Joe” Hooker, a bitter critic not only 
of the conduct of the war, but of Lincoln him- 
self. General Hooker had publicly stated that 
a dictator was needed, and the sooner the 
better. Yet, such was the humility of spirit 
of Lincoln that he, nevertheless, appointed 
Hooker as commanding general of the armies. 
In a letter of advice, he wrote to Hooker: “I 
have learned of your recently saying that both 
the Army and the Government needed a dic- 
tator. Of course, it was not for this, but in 
spite of it, that I have given you the com- 
mand. Only those generals who gain suc- 
cesses can set up dictators. What I now ask 
of you is military successes and I will risk the 
dictatorship.” 

So, too, there were those in both parties 
who said the Union was unnecessary. They 
said the North could live separate and inde- 
pendent of the South. They said it could 
successfully isolate itself from the world. 
But Lincoln firmly stood for the broader view. 
Neither he nor his party would accept the 
isolationist point of view. Lincoln was no 
appeaser. Yet he would not go to war until 
the division of the Nation had actually been 
commenced by acts of war against the Central 
Government. 
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Now we are again in a period of national 
crisis. The world is torn by a death strug- 
gle in which free nations are defending 
themselves against brutal aggression. The 
strength, the unity, and the singleness of 
purpose of the American people are being 
put to test. At such a time grave responsi- 
bility rests upon the minority party. It must 
fulfill its democratic function of acting as a 
check upon the excesses of the majority. 

In so doing the minority party is always 
subject to misunderstanding. Such misun- 
derstanding is intensified when the party in 
power calls for national unity in one breath 
and then, in the next, launches a program 
of first importance without so much as a 
gesture of consultation toward the minority. 
Such misunderstandings are inevitable when 
the administration demands unprecedented 
grants of power from the Congress and later 
disavows any intention of using one after 
another of these same grants of power. 

Whatever the purpose, if any, of these 
shifting demands, one result has been to im- 
peril the essential unity of the Nation in a 
time of crisis. Another result has been to 
raise a false confusion as to the position of 
the minority on the grave issues involved. 
On this anniversary of Lincoln’s birth I should 
like to remind those enemies of the two-party 
system who would create the one and only 
super party that the Republican Party has 
a unity of purpose which once saved the Na- 
tion from destruction and is prepared to do 
so again. 

That unity of purpose is clear—we are de- 
termined, at whatever sacrifice, that con- 
stitutional government, the supreme power 
of the people and human freedom shall pre- 
vail in the United States of America. What- 
ever the issue we shall be found united to 
those ends. 

We stand for the strongest military and 
naval forces our Nation can produce. With 
equal firmness, I believe our party stands al- 
most unanimously for all-out aid to the 
heroic people of Great Britain. We favor such 
aid because we believe with all our hearts 
and all our souls in rendering all possible aid 
to free men resisting tyrants who would en- 
slave them. Free Americans have always 
despised swaggering braggarts who wage war 
on small nations and helpless minorities. 

By the same token, we believe that in ren- 
dering such aid we must do so within the 
democratic process or we destroy the very 
purpose of our acts. 

The lease-lend bill as originally proposed 
by the present administration was dangerous, 
unwise and, by confession of the administra- 
tion today, in many aspects, unnecessary. 
Yet there was a demand on the part of many 
that the bill should be enacted with neither 
debate nor even a fair hearing. 

At the insistence of the minority, the bill 
has been carefully considered. As an Ameri- 
can I am proud of the fair hearings given to 
both sides by the committees of the House 
and Senate. Democracy has been strength- 
ened in the process, and the majority has ac- 
cepted important amendments which have 
removed many of the original dangers while 
in no way weakening full aid to Great 
Britain. 

The debate is now starting in the Senate. 
I know that it will be in the same temperate 
spirit as that in the House. With some nec- 
essary further reservations of power to the 
people through the Congress, I am satisfied 
that the House bill will be adopted. Speak- 
ing for myself alone, I hope it will be. I also 
hope it will be in such form that it can be 
adopted with the support of both parties, 
serving notice on the world that the Ameri- 
can democracy in full flower is a strong and 
united nation. 

We shall aid those who fight for freedom. 
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And we shall do so while preserving freedom 
at home. God willing, freemen everywhere 
will prevail. 

While we build our national defenses and 
aid freemen abroad, we must never lose sight 
of our grave problems at home. We must 
remember that this is not only a war at arms 
but a revolutionary war of ideas. Looking to 
the future, we must prepare ourselves for the 
far-reaching adjustments that follow any war 
which has engaged such a large part of the 
world. We must also prepare to meet our 
social and economic problems, which will be 
broader and more acute than ever before. 

Even before the impact of war, we in this 
country had been passing through a period of 
great social and economic change. The na- 
tional emergency in which we now find our- 
selves has not altered that fundamental 
trend. Rather it has deepened and intensi- 
fied it. In attempting to meet the problems 
of depression, the Government greatly ex- 
panded its activities, took on new powers, and 
intervened more and more in the life of the 
Nation. For a while we all hoped that a 
normal revival of business activity would 
bring an end to the growth of Government 
intervention. Perhaps this might have oc- 
curred if industrial recovery had been per- 
mitted to take place. 

But the fact is that we did not achieve any 
measure of natural economic recovery up to 
the time Europe became engulfed in war. 
Now we see industry stimulated and em- 
ployment increased solely as a result of huge 
expenditures for rearmament. 

No one will pretend that such recovery is 
in any sense either secure or permanent. 
When it comes to an end we will be left 
with new and even more difficult problems. 
In the years ahead we shall have to seek 
our salvation in a world shattered and torn 
by the destruction of total war. We shall 
have to carry forward our national destiny 
under the burden of an enormous debt and 
without having achieved any fundamental 
solution of our domestic problems. Under 
these circumstances it is inevitable that gov- 
ernment will continue to play a vital role. 
Government intervention in the economic 
life of this country is now a national neces- 
sity. It cannot be avoided, and it need not 
be destructive of an honest system of free 
enterprise. 

Enormous human and economic pressures 
will be at work, forcing government to mod- 
ify more and more the workings of the free 
market and of the system of free enterprise. 
I think that this condition is today very 
widely recognized among our people. 

Some attempt to tell us that we will have 
to abandon our previous conception of gov- 
ernment. There are some in high places, 
etc.; they would have us believe that only a 
totalitarian state can meet modern economic 
problems. That counsel I utterly and com- 
pletely reject. 

The whole conception of totalitarianism is 
alien to the temperament of the American 
people. Our problem is to adjust ourselves 
to the new conditicns of Government inter- 
vention, while still retaining the essential 
spirit of a free and enterprising people oper- 
ating within the democratic system. I am 
wholly confident of our ability to make that 
radical readjustment. 

The one essential requisite is that govern- 
ment must be operated in the spirit of para- 
mount concern for the welfare of the people 
as individuals. The essence of the totali- 
tarian spirit is that the individual counts 
for nothing and that the state is all im- 
portant, all devouring, all powerful. The 
essence of democracy is that the welfare, the 
happiness, the freedom, and the opportu- 
nity of the individual must be preserved. 

I believe that under our constitutional gov- 
ernment, guaranteeing equal rights to all, 
we can and we will work our way through 
this difficult period that lies ahead. Issues 
may change from day to day, but the steady 
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adherence to principles can keep our country 
both strong and freo. 

I conceive this to mean that government 
must continuously aim at the following 
objectives: 

First. The maintenance of equal opportu- 
nity for all people to share to the fullest 
measure in the economic benefits of the so- 
ciety in which they live. 

Second. The protection of the weak from 
exploitation by the strony. 

Third. The maintenance, subject to rea- 
sonable social safeguards, of a free economic 
system, with the profit motive as the only 
spur yet invented by man to create newer 
and broader comforts for all the people. 

Fourth. Maintenance of a national Gov- 
ernment strong enough to achieve those 
ends, but absolutely free from the control 
of any group or class. 

By adherence to these principles we can 
maintain our system and continue to make 
progress. But, unless we approach this pub- 
lic responsibility with an open mind and a 
firm determination to serve the great mass 
of all the people, we shall ignobly and de- 
servedly fail. 

Today our energies are concentrated upon 
the enormous task of building up our arms 
and sending aid to Britain. These things 
are vital. But we must not delude our- 
selves that the defeat of the totalitarian 
powers alone will solve our problems. That 
is essential, but it is not enough. Even 
while we go forward with the work of na- 
tional defense, it is not too soon to lay 
plans for meeting the problems of our in- 
dustrial society in the post-war world. The 
fundamental challenge of poverty in the 
midst of plenty has not been solved. For 
the moment it is submerged. But when we 
have triumphed over the present emergency 
the challenge will still be there, grimly wait- 
ing for the solution we have thus far failed 
to find. 

We produce in the United States more 
food of all kinds than we can consume. 
The farmer is burdened with surpluses, yet 
millions of our people have too little food, 
millions of children do not have the right 
things to eat. With almost unlimited re- 
sources for the building of homes, and with 
widespread unemployment in the building 
industry, tens of millions of our fellow citi- 
zens are living under insanitary, squalid, 
and even dangerous housing conditions. 

Countless new inventions and new prod- 
ucts are awaiting development. Yet capital 
lies idle, and new industry, in recent years, 
has made almost n»ne of its customary prog- 
ress in absorbing technological unemploy- 
ment. It has remained for war to rescue 
our older industries from stagnation. A 
rearmament boom, and staggering Govern- 
ment deficits are temporarily reducing the 
number of unemployed, but there are still 
millions of men and women who want to 
work and can find no employment. Here, 
again, the end of the war boom will leave 
us with the same old problems still un- 
solved. 

The unavoidable conclusion is that our 
whole domestic problem lies ahead of us. 
We have only put patches on the wounds 
in the last decade. We have bought and 
paid for them with Government deficits. 
Social gains have been made but they rest 
upon the insecure foundation of a mount- 
ing debt. Economic opportunity has ac- 
tually declined. Real social and economic 
security have yet to be achieved. In a rev- 
olutionary age, our own peaceful evolution 
must not only continue but accelerate. 
There can be no looking backward in the 
times. 

Looking ahead, any program consistent 
with the historic principles of the Repub- 
lican Party must include the following: 

First. An unswerving determination to 
solve our problems by constitutional means 
within the framework of a free republic. 








Second. An opportunity to work and get 
ahead for every able-bodied man and woman 
in the country. 

Third. A better standard of living achieved 
through progressive encouragement of more 
and cheaper goods for the masses of our 
people. 

Fourth. A broader program of social 
security, embracing unemployment and old- 
age insurance. We must have more equi- 
table distribution of adequate benefits. In 
these fields we have barely made a start. 

Fifth. Medical and hospital insurance for 
those of our people who now have little or 
no medical or hospital facilities when they 
are ill. This must be accomplished while 
preserving the absolute independence of the 
medical profession and the right of the 
patient to choose his own doctor. 

Sixth. A broad industrial decentralization 
must become a part of any program. The 
American slum shall become a thing of the 
past while most American workers will ulti- 
mately live in their own homes on their own 
plots of land. 

These are some of the objectives of in- 
dustrial society which will and must be 
parts of any program for the future of 
America All elements of our society—labor, 
business, and the farmer—will share in the 
benefits of such a program. The road to 
these goals is neither direct nor easy. But 
let there be no mistake—these goals must 
be our constant objective and the only 
question is the means by which we shall 
reach them. I have no doubt that the 
swifter progress and the happier passage to 
these ends will be under the leadership of 
the Republican Party and that for one 
reason: Because the Republican Party whole- 
heartedly believes in the system of free pri- 
vate enterprise. 

We have now had 23 years in which to 
study the Marxian revolution of Russia and 
8 years to study the National Socialist revo- 
lution in Germany. Not only are the objec- 
tives still mere words in those countries, but 
in the process their people have lost all 
spiritual values and human freedoms in ex- 
change for an economic illusion. 

We have now had 8 years in which to watch 
the progress of our own present administra- 
tion which neither believes wholeheartedly 
in the system of free enterprise nor in any 
other system yet discovered. The lessons of 
these years must not be lost. Unless those 
who understand and believe in our system 
move forward to make it work, those who do 
not understand or believe in it will seize 
control. 

In the years ahead, our Government must 
learn to use its vast powers tolerantly and 
wisely, never yielding upon the ultimate ob- 
jectives. It can, in proper hands, encourage 
the development of undreamed-of enterprise, 
countless inventions, and technical skills 
which will make possible the achievement of 
our social objectives. 

Management will learn to sit down with 
labor in the solution of the problem not 
merely of hours and wages, but of efficient 
and ever more efficient production and dis- 
tribution. In that process labor and man- 
agement will learn more of each other’s 
problems and also learn to think ever more 
of the problem of the ultimate consumer. 
Constructive labor leadership is already 
broadly studying these problems. Manage- 
ment is already showing signs of industrial 
statesmanship. In some industries much 
progress has already been made and more is 
to come. Those industrialists who do not 
learn the lesson will soon find the error of 
their ways. Public opinion and effective 
competition will see to that. 

This, in brief, is a partial statement of ob- 
jectives. It is far from complete. Whole 
sections of our population are still awaiting 
the effects of the Emancipation Proclamation 
delivered nearly 80 years ago. In many sec- 
tions of our country education is still frag- 
mentary. In many industries racial and ree 
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ligious prejudices still prevail. In many in- 
dustries and labor groups the Negro is still 
excluded from the reasonable opportunity to 
which his ability and his capacity entitle him. 
Within the framework of constitutional gov- 
ernment these intolerances and injustices 
can surely be removed. 

Again the question will be raised by de- 
featists whether our failures are not proof of 
incapacity. To them I say there can be no 
failure until we have intelligently tried. 
Moreover, ours is the only way yet devised 
by which men may try and fail and live to 
try again, not as slaves, but as free men. 





Tribute to Former Senator Reed Smoot 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. 
THOMAS, OF UTAH 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
message prepared by the senior Senator 
from Utah, Hon. Expert D. Tuomas, and 
delivered over station KUTA at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, in honor of former 
Senator Reed Smoot. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator Smoot has closed a career of 
strength and attainment. He has been a 
church leader, he has been acclaimed by the 
electorate, he has been a national leader. 

It is not odd that one who represented an 
opposite political party with widely modified 
views on public policy should speak a eulogy 
of Senator Smoot. After all, we had so much 
in common. We loved Utah dearly. We re- 
spected the Senate. We have both had an 
unswerving loyalty, I am sure, to the people 
of this Nation and toward its Government. 

Utahans in Washington were deeply shock- 
ed and saddened by Senator Smoot’s passing. 
Imagine yourself to be a boy, if you will, at 
the crossroads of youth, “broke” but ambi- 
tious, half through college, not too hopeful 
that the world or any fraction thereof could 
help you. Then someone says to you, “Write 
Senator Smoot,” and the doors are opened to 
you to opportunity, even greatness. It is no 
wonder that Utahans in Washington were 
shocked and saddened at his passing. He had 
been for decades the mentor of many of these 
good people. In the deepest humility, if I 
were given to envy, I should envy having their 
trust and fellowship, having their open ad- 
miration, and I should be happy to know 
that the seeds which I had planted had grown 
into such a splendid garden. 

One cannot quarrel with things like these. 
Reed Smoot observed the World of Wisdom 
strictly, and those in and out of the church 
will not be offended, but many thousands 
were encouraged, at his example in morality. 

In the Senate he did many routine things 
which less hard working or more spectacular 
men would refuse to do. He worked and 
worked hard. It is a thankless job to be- 
come a tax expert. So long as our tariff 
policy was in the reign, as partly contrasted 





with our trade-agreement policy of the Hull 
administration, Senator Smoot made cred- 
itable bargains for Utah industries. High 
tariff was part of our national policy long 
before Senator Smoot was chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, and this being 
our national policy it is to the eternal credit 
of my predecessor in the Senate that he never 
missed an opportunity to place Utah industry 
up there on top. This is to say that he was 
vigilant, patriotic, commanding. He was an 
indefatigable worker. I honor him for his 
sincerity and his capacity for effort. 

Senator Smoot was plain spoken. He was 
not ambidextrous politically. A good cam- 
paigner, he nevertheless was not wily or art- 
ful. He presented his arguments in a forth- 
right manner and did not hedge when an issue 
was presented. He made a strong fight and 
a good effort, but definitely was not an oppor- 
tunist. He did not know how to be dishonest 
with a piece of legislation as with money. So 
far as my whole career of public study of 
personalitics may lead me, I cannot find one 
sham statement, false premise, or act of mis- 
representation in his public career. In Wash- 
ington let me, above all places, commend his 
memory that he was not cute, covert, or sly. 
On the contrary, his political manliness was 
something one must admire and revere. 

Senator Smoot handled his mail as capably, 
efficiently, and promptly as any person I know 
of who has been in the Senate. His capable 
staff was the admiration of my staff, and their 
relations have always been more than cor- 
dial; they have been friendly. When my sec- 
retary arrived in Washington on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day 8 years ago, in advance of the rest 
of us who were to take office on March 4, he 
was greeted by Ike Stewart, introduced where 
it would do him and me lasting good, and 
told enough of his duties to smooth the way 
toward an eminently successful start. 

The point is that Senator Smoot’s own at- 
titude toward his office people was reflected 
in their attitude toward us. They took joy 
in their work. To this moment, 8 years later, 
they are loyal and devoted to the memory 
of their chief. Smoot secretaries are sprinkled 
far and wide. They are together in this hour, 
30 years of them, 8 more years since the last 
were in office. Carl Badger, who opened Sen- 


ator Smoot’s office with him, passed on ahead. 


In many ways Senator Smoot’s life was 
heroic. He had, as many know, lingering ill- 
ness within his family walls for many, many 
years, such as might discourage a less kindly 
nature. He kept at his tasks energetically 
and exercised restraint, wisdom, patience, and 
sympathetic understanding, if one were close 
enough to him to know or to guess at his 
burdens. 

In the church, Apostle Smoot was called 
to a position of the utmost responsibility 
and trust. Living so long outside of Utah, 
it was important how he lived and what ex- 
amples he might set. Men in public eye are 
public targets. Those on the opposite side 
of the aisle watch, some with anticipatory 
relish, for a slip of character that may be 
dressed up and paraded to the public serv- 
ant’s shame. A public position is a public 
trust. One must be like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion. And if a prominent churchman, 
the temptation to wrong or to foul such a 
one is doubly great and his life must be 
doubly virtuous. It need not be said here 
that Reed Smoot’s life and works were good 
for the church, for its outside reputation and 
understanding. No doubt the dual high af- 
filiation was most difficult for him on many 
occasions, for one can scarcely expect to find 
church and state a synonym at least in 
American history, but I am sure Senator 
Smoot rose to every test of good citizenship 
and ecclesiastical authority with such sense 
and grace that the natural barrier between 
the two interests never was an obstacle, and 
the net result was good salesmanship for a 
splendid Utah ecclesiastical organization 
which, generally speaking, has not been ad- 
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vantageously presented to the outside world 
except sporadically. 

Need I say, then, that the world has lost 
a giant? It was my proud privilege to take 
the floor of the Senate and say as much. 

I thank you. 





Lease-Lend Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM MINER’S VOICE 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from Miner’s Voice, the official publica- 
tion of the Butte Miners’ Union Local 
No. 1, International Union of Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers, entitled “Protest 
Against Lease-Lend Bill Now.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Miner’s Voice of February 1941] 
PROTEST AGAINST LEASE-LEND BILL NOW 


While labor and peace organizations 
throughout the country are sending in sharp 
protests against the lease-end bill, the House 
of Representatives Committee on Foreign 
Affairs is hearing spokesmen for the war- 
mongers and the appeasers present their 
opinions as to why the bill should be passed 
or only slightly modified. 

News of the tremendous protest that is 
mounting among the people is deliberately 
kept out of the pages of the kept press. At 
the same time the House committee, chair- 
man, Congressman Sot BLoom, has ignored 
the requests of the labor spokesmen and 
progressives who have asked to testify against 
the bill at the hearings. 

This bill has aroused greater protest than 
any previous war measure presented to Con- 
gress, including the Selective Service Act. 
The bill, if passed, would give the President 
complete dictatorial powers. The phrase in 
the bill reading “notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law,” would enable him 
to completely nullify any labor legislation 
which the warmongers believe interferes with 
their policy. That clause could be used to 
abolish the Labor Relations Act and the 
wage-hour law completely. 

Although the people are overwhelmingly 
opposed to being involved in war, the bill 
actually gives the President full and com- 
plete war powers. Under it Congress could 
not decide on the question of war or peace, 
but the President would have unrestricted 
authority to use the armed forces of the Na- 
tion, its munitions, materials, and money 
wherever he wished, regardless of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

The bill states: “Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, the President may, 
from time to time, when he deems it in the 
interests of national defense, authorize the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
or the head of any other department or 
agency of the Government (1) To manu- 
facture in arsenals, factories, and shipyards 
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under their jurisdiction, or otherwise pro- 
cure, any defense article for the government 
of any country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States. (2) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose of, to any such 
government any such article. (3) To test, 
inspect, prove, repair, outfit, recondition, 
or otherwise plece in good working order, 
any defense article for any such government. 
(4) To communicate to any such govern- 
ment any defense information, pertaining to 
any defense article furnished to such gov- 
ernment * * * (5) To release for ex- 
port any defense article to any such gov- 
ernment.” 

It is obvious that these clauses are in- 
tended to make us a war partner or an ally 
of the British Empire, which is only very 
slightly removed from sending American 
koys to die for markets, colonies, and em- 
pire. Even those Americans who believe 
that it makes a difference whether the im- 
perialism of Nazi Germany or that of 
Britain wins the war in Europe are opposed 
to our country becoming involved in the 
war. 

The visit of his Lordship, Edward Fred- 
erick Lindley Wood, Viscount Halifax, K. G., 
P. O., G. C. F. L, G. C. I. E., as the new 
ambassador of the British Empire to the 
United States is intended for no other reason 
than to put more pressure on the Govern- 
ment to get us into the war as rapidly as 
possible. 

The lend-lease bill would be the best 
weapon for ‘his subversive scheme in de- 
fiance of the will of the American people. 

. * = * 7 

C. I. O. and A. F. of L. organizations from 
coast to coast have voiced their opposition 
to this war and dictatorship bill. Labor 
does not want it. The people of America 
do not want it. Now is the time to defeat 
it and keep out of war. 


Lc 


The Lease-Lend Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, February 17, 1941 





LETTER OF HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
OF NEW YORK, TO CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND: My position on American 
aid to Great Britain has been deliberately mis- 
represented. 

Political enemies are seeking to poison the 
minds of my constituents by saying I am 
against aid to Britain. 

I know more about the lease-lend bill than 
the men who attack me with libel. 

I voted for amendments guaranteeing real 
aid to Britain but they were not adopted. 
Read the REcorD and see. 

I voted against provisions under which Con- 
gress gave up its power to legislate. Read 
the REcorD and see. 
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The lease-lend bill does not even mention | not be able to give expression to their 


Britain. Read the bill and see. 

These are the reasons I voted against it. 

I am 100 percent for aid to Britain. 

I am 100 percent against sending our boys 
to die in Europe and Asia. 

I am 100 percent against all dictators—for- 
eign and domestic. 

While I am working for your interests, vi- 
cious and powerful foes are trying to stir you 
up against your duly elected Representative. 

When the bill comes up for final vote, I hope 
it will guarantee real aid to Britain in the 
American way. 

You who know me to be your friend and 
a real American like yourselves will never be 
swayed by falsehoods and emotional out- 
bursts of irresponsible men seeking to turn 
me out of office. 

Believing in you as you have always be- 
lieved in me, I am, 

Your Congressman, 
EpwIn A. HALL. 

P. S.—Please listen to my transcribed speech 
on the radio Tuesday evening February 25, 
at 8:15 over station WNBF. 





The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, February 11, 1941 





Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I came to 
this country 60 long years ago. The land 
where I was born has known the ravages 
of many wars, and tides of conquest have 
taken from the country even its identity. 
The people I once knew have lived out 
their unhappy, desolate lives, been sacri- 
ficed on the battlefields, or now exist ina 
civilization where propaganda replaces 
thinking, brutality and persecution sub- 
stitutes for religion, and love and loyalty 
to country has long since given way to 
regimentation. 

I left Czechoslovakia as a young boy, 
filled with dreams of this fabulous land 
of America which offered liberty, free- 
dom, and opportunity to those who came 
before me and who followed me, men and 
women whose homelands had known 
only want and oppression down through 
the centuries. Landing on these shores, 
I had nothing to contribute, nothing to 
offer except a zealousness to participate 
in a free life. 

This country has been immeasurably 
kind to me. Here I have found liberty, 
opportunity, and tolerance in a democ- 
racy dedicated to.the protection and well- 
being of the common man. One of the 
highest honors that can be bestowed 
upon an individual in this country, that 
of representing some of its people in this 
Congress, has been my privilege. 

Perhaps some of you on this floor can- 
not appreciate democracy as feelingly as 
one who has known the pain and humili- 
ation of another way of life. If you 
would seek the real love of democracy, 
look for it among the millions of immi- 
grants from tired old Europe. They may 


devotion to democracy, but you will find 
it in their hearts. To them the expres- 
sion “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness” are not just words. They are the 
living, shining promise of this great 
country. 

Because the love of this democracy is 
always with me, during my 35 years as a 
Member of Congress I have zealously en- 
deavored to guard against encroachments 
upon our institutions and directed my 
every effort to the attainment of that 
fuller life which is the purpose of de- 
mocracy. And I know from the experi- 
ence of many years that above all threats 
that we have to guard against are the 
century-old intolerances and alien phi- 
losophies of a decadent Europe. 

In 1934 a resolution was brought before 
the Rules Committee for an investigation 
of un-American activities. Some of our 
citizens and some Members of Congress 
at that time were becoming increasingly 
disturbed at the growth in this country 
of alien groups and the intrusion of alien 
philosophies I was one of those who 
believed that quick counteraction was 
necessary and firmly supported the reso- 
lution. When the committee was au- 
thorized the present majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], became its chairman, and un- 
der his fine leadership it performed an 
excellent jcb. But Congress as a whole 
was not aware of the spreading dangers 
to democracy at that time, and a resolu- 
tion proposing a continuation of the com- 
mittee was voted down in January 1935. 
With the next 2 years there came a reali- 
zation of the plotting, agitating, and in- 
trigue within our borders, and in 1938 an- 
other resolution to continue investiga- 
tions was favorably acted upon. 

The late Speaker Bankhead, knowing 
of my interest in stamping out any un- 
American activity, was kind enough to 
consult with me before the membership 
of the committee was decided upon, and 
I was heartily in accord with his sugges- 
tion that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dies] be made chairman of the commit- 
tee. Mr. Dies had told me of the splen- 
did efforts he had made in his own great 
State of Texas to uproot the intolerant 
Ku Klux Klan, and I knew of his good 
work on the Immigration Committee and 
his cooperation with its chairman [Mr. 
DICKSTEIN]. I was convinced that he 
would be fearless and thorough in direct- 
ing the work of the committee. 

There were those of us, perhaps a mi- 
nority, who were not satisfied with the 
conduct of the Dies committee, and when 
a resolution was offered for. its continu- 
ance I was vigorous in my opposition. 
At that time I believed, and so stated, 
that the committee had usurped powers 
not granted it by Congress; that it ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction by permitting it- 
self to be used to discredit Government 
employees, labor organizations, and ad- 
ministration leaders; and, most impor- 
tant of all, that its work was incomplete 
in that its activities did not embrace an 
investigation of all types of un-Ameri- 
canism. 

The committee was continued, how- 
ever, and only recently has been given 
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another extension to April 1942. When 
the continuing resolution came up this 
time my honest convictions prompted me 
to again call attention to the fact that, 
while I believed the Dies committee could 
do a splendid job, the intrusion into the 
Western Hemisphere of Nazi and Fascist 
propaganda constantly gains impetus, 
and the neglect of the Dies committee to 
give more of its time to the investigation 
of the monstrous and impudent bunds, 
the open and covert propaganda of Nazi 
and Fascist organizations masquerading 
as patriotic bodies, and the ferreting out 
of agitators and spies, could only mean 
that the real purpose of the committee 
would be unfulfilled. I stated on the 
floor of this House that I did not under- 
estimate the danger of communism, but 
that I felt that of greater present danger 
to this Nation is the threat of nazi-ism 
and fascism, 

The oblique methods of totalitarian 
penetration may be seen not only in 
South America, but here in our own Na- 
tion. No direct affront characterizes 
their attack. It is by insidious subter- 
fuge and corruption, by the propagation 
of undemocratic philosophies, by the 
fanning of ancient racial and religious 
prejudices, and the deception of patriots 
into betraying their country while be- 
lieving they fight for it. 

Here in the United States scores of 
organizations now exist whose only pur- 
pose is to disseminate Nazi and Fascist 
propaganda, and to undermine national 
unity by confusing issues and misleading 
the people. These are the organizations 
I have reference to when I say that the 
Dies committee should carry its investi- 
gations further. I know but one “ism,” 
and that is Americanism. And when the 
Dies committee, which has enjoyed a sup- 
port rarely given to a body of this Con- 
gress, can report that it is investigating 
and exposing all types of un-American- 
ism, and all forms of subversive activity, 
then I will be the first to congratulate it, 
and to thank it in the name of 
democracy. 





Relations With Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp an editorial 
entitled “Do We Have to Fight Japan?” 
by the pen of Capt. Joe Patterson, editor 
and publisher of the New York Daily 
News, which newspaper has the largest 
daily paid circulation of any daily news- 
paper in the world—about 3,000,000. 





There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Daily News] 
Do WE Have To Ficnt JAPAN? 


Japan long has been our best customer 
in the Orient, for a number of reasons: (1) 
She needs our cotton, oil, scrap iron, etc., 
lacking most raw materials, and (2) the Japs 
are one of the most progressive and advanced 
races. By which we mean they are the most 
Occidental race in the Far East. 

Some comparative statistics might tell the 
story better. These are the latest Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures on our exports to 
Japan, China, Thailand (Siam), and the 
Netherlands Indies, principal countries in the 
Far East. The figures cover the first 11 
months of 1939, and the same period in 





1940 





PE 5 hen nateadees $204, 620, 426 | $207, 854, 340 
et ee 44, 622, 841 72, 550, 851 
ERIE :;:>  npncinininnmaiebaac 3, 636, 757 9, 206, 232 
Netherland Indies......... 31, 639, 46 47, 597, 304 


(United States had a favorable balance of $63,000,000 
with Japan in 1940.) 

dating from before the war confirm 

the volume of this export trade with Japan: 





1935 









$164, 700, 000 |$203, 260, 000 


FO in cnkstvok 
CNR. a crn us ’ ’ 38, 156, 000 
Thailand....... 2, 400, 000 1, 758, 000 
Netherland In- 

PRB icceecbixs 17, 900, 000 | 10, 873, 000 





JAPAN AS A JOBBER 


We are prone to assume that if the Japs 
seize control of the Far East—Singapore, the 
Netherlands Indies, etc—they will shut us 
out from trading there. 

Well, they haven’t shut us off from trading 
with them; why should they shut us off from 
trading with other people? Perhaps they 
may take a jobber’s commission, require us 
to ship all goods to Japan for reexport to 
Japanese-dominated countries. That would 
merely be a case of a nation doing what any 
number of merchants have done for years. 

This Government, however, seems imbued 
with the thought that it has a mission to 
prevent the Japs from expanding, in any 
direction, ever. We don’t think it should 
undertake this mission. 


FOR WHOM THE STATUS QUO? 


Japan, like any western or westernized 
country, has a vital urge to grow and to ex- 
pand; to dominate its seas and to control its 
neighbors. Yet at every turn we stand across 
Japan’s path. 

Our Government says it is determined to 
preserve the status quo in the Far East. For 
whom are we preserving this status quo? It 
can’t be for Germany, which now occupies the 
Netherlands. Nor do we think it’s for the 
Philippines, which we are planning to let go 
of, anyway. It simmers down to this: That 
our Government has undertaken to under- 
write the British Empire in the Far East while 
Britain is busy with the Axis in Europe and 
Africa. 

We are being told that it will be necessary 
for us to fight if the Japs take Singapore, the 
story being that all the shipping in the East 
goes through the Straits of Malacca. The 
Straits of Malacca are dominated by Singa- 
pore, a fortified British possession. The 
question ought to come before Congress for 
decision, and not before the Executive only— 
whether we should fight Japan to preserve 
Singapore for the British Empire. 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH CHINA? 


We admire and respect the Chinese, but 
We suggest that there must be something 
rotten if 450,000,000 people on a land rich 
in natural resources can’t expel the invaders 
from a land poor in natural resources with 
70,000,000 population. We pity the Dutch, 
and properly want to keep on buying their 
rubber and tin, but there’s no proof Japan 
won’t sell to us. Japan has always tried to 
sell to us as much as we’d buy from her. 
If Japan should suddenly reverse herself, we 
can get along a lot better without her trade 
than she can get along without our trade. 

Whatever our policy toward Japan, peace 
or war, we will need to implement it with 
@ very strong Navy. 

We must have two ships for one—over, 
under, and on the Pacific. 





Congress Should Enact a Statute Regu- 
lating Interstate Labor Contractors 





REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1941 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Special Committee Investi- 
gating Interstate Migration, I have the 
honor to introduce the first proposed 
legislative remedy to tHe so-called mi- 
grant problem. 

This bill is the result of several months 
investigation, 10,000 miles of travel, and 
exhaustive hearings in New York, Mont- 
gomery, Chicago, Lincoln, Oklahoma City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Wash- 
ington, by your committee. 

The House has extended the life of this 
investigation until April next. We have 
yet to make our final report and recom- 
mendations. Nevertheless, I have con- 
sulted with the full membership of your 
committee, and we are united in our 
feeling that the regulation of labor con- 
tractors in interstate commerce is an im- 
mediate and pressing problem. It has 
been aggravated by our national-defense 
effort. 

While several bills proposing remedial 
legislation may result from our studies, 


| this bill should be referred by the Labor 


Committee to the appropriate department 
for an immediate report, and we are re- 
luctant to delay action until we are able 
to bring our final report before the House. 
BACKGROUND DEVELOPED BY MIGRANT COMMITTEE 


The constant search for jobs in indus- 
try and agriculture has created the migra- 
tory-labor problem—people and families, 
young and old, moving from State to 
State, following rumors of work, or sea- 
sonal trends inemployment opportunities, 
sometimes sent out by an employment 
agency, sometimes moving in a caravan 
headed by a labor contractor who handles 
all the money and gets work for the whole 
crew—all of them constantly reaching for 
at least a slim security and a temporary 
independence. These people and their 
families live close to poverty. They are 
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undernourished, poorly clothed, their 
children get only scraps of education, and 
they live in makeshift shelters. They are 
an easy prey to disease and to exploita- 
tion by the unscrupulous, and, what is 
now important, their movements are not 
decreasing but are spurred on and di- 
verted into new channels by the hope of 
jobs in new industries created by the de- 
fense program. 

The problems of health, education, 
housing, sanitation, and relief that these 
people create, and the social and eco- 
nomic causes of their movements have 
been the subject of exhaustive inquiry by 
the Special Committee Investigating In- 
terstate Migration and other congres- 
sional committees. Practical steps to- 
ward betterment of their conditions and 
toward a permanent solution to the prob- 
lems they create are the obligation of 
your committee. A permanent solution 
involves many recommendations, both 
legislative and administrative. Each 
will, of course, come only after it has 
been studied and found basically neces- 
sary and sound. 

NEED FOR REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
BROUGHT OUT IN HEARINGS 

One measure, warranting serious con- 
sideration because it controls abusive ac- 
tivities of serious concern to workers, to 
employers, and to the national defense is 
a Federal law regulating recruiting prac- 
tices, labor contractors, and employment 
agencies operating in interstate com- 
merce. Its intent is to wipe out labor 
exploitation, fraud, and misleading rep- 
resentations by employment agencies, 
which cause people to move fruitlessly 
from State to State. These practices ag- 
gravate the distress of persons seeking 
employment, lead to concentrations of a 
surplus labor supply in certain areas, thus 
depressing labor standards and thus cre- 
ating labor disputes obstructing inter- 
state commerce and impairing national 
defense. They cast the burden of sup- 
porting these migrants upon communities 
already burdened with relief problems. 
Such practices must be ended not by 
ending needed migration but by legisla- 
tion prohibiting those practices which 
lead to haphazard needless migration and 
exploitation of migrants and employers. 

WHY NATIONAL LEGISLATION IS NEEDED 


Legislation is necessary on a national 
scale, because the problem is national. 
Abusive recruiting practices adversely af- 
fect the welfare of the Nation as a whole. 
State laws are not capable of correcting 
these abuses when they occur on a na- 
tional scale. State laws are not broad 
enough, even in their intrastate effect, 
to cover the many types of agents who 
make a business of getting work for 
others. The labor contractor, for in- 
stance, is only covered by one State 
law regulating employment agencies. 
Though several southern States have 
passed laws intended to prevent labor 
agents from enticing labor to other 
States, these laws do not hit at the heart 
of the problem. They are limited in 
scope and are of uncertain validity. 
Present State legal control is slight over 
the practices that lead the migrant to 
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nonexistent or misrepresented opportun- 
ities for employment and leave him and 
his family stranded on the community. 

A few States have given legislative rec- 
ognition to the employment-agency prob- 
lem. Statutes in these States provide 
an adequate basis for regulating the 
usual private fee-charging agency oper- 
ating mostly in urban areas. The ap- 
proach used in these statutes has been 
followed in the proposed law where the 
regulation of this type of agency is the 
concern of the proposed law. Thus 
sound State standards are utilized and a 
uniformity of regulation secured wher- 
ever possible. 

Lack of uniformity of State laws, how- 
ever, has resulted in grave injustice. It 
means that the defrauded and misled job 
seekers for the most part have no redress 
under the law. A Federal law would 
achieve a wise uniformity of regulation 
ose agencies engaged in interstate opera- 

ion. 
THE PROPOSED BILL 
I. General summary 


The proposed bill requires all employ- 
ment agencies engaged in interstate com- 
merce to register with the Secretary of 
Labor by paying an annual fee of $100, 
and filing with the Secretary informa- 
tion respecting the employment agency 
business. This information must be 
filed, if and when required by the Secre- 
tary. Each agency must also file a bond 
for the protection of persons who may 
be damaged by a violation of the Act. 
The bond must be at least $3,000, but 
may be increased by the Secretary to 
$5,000 if this is necessary for protection. 

Certain enumerated practices are pro- 
hibited to registered employment agen- 
cies. 

The Secretary may revoke a registra- 
tion for the violation of any provision of 
the proposed act, or any rule, regula- 
tion, or order issued thereunder. The 
registration may be revoked for a period 
of 3 years, or a shorter time, if the Sec- 
retary shall prescribe. Revocation may 
also be made for a failure to comply with 
State employment agency laws or with 
State or Federal laws relating to safety, 
health, or sanitation. 

The Secretary is empowered to make 
rules and regulations carrying out the 
provisions of the Act, requiring records 
to be kept, prescribing contract forms, 
requiring posting of notices, the return of 
fees unjustly charged by employment 
agencies, and certain standards for the 
physical condition of the premises where 
the business is carried on. 

The sanctions behind the proposed law, 
in addition to revocation of registration, 
are criminal penalties of not more than 
$5,000 in fines or 1 year in prison, or 
both, for the violation of any provision 
of the proposed law, or any rule, regu- 
lation, or order issued thereunder. The 
Secretary may also bring court action to 
enjoin violations of the proposed law. 
Where any person has been damaged by 
unlawful action of the registered employ- 
ment agency, the Secretary may, if neces- 
sary, direct the Attorney General to sue 
on the bond for the benefit of the dam- 
aged person. 
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State laws regulating private employ- 
ment agencies are expressly kept in force 
together with the proposed law, and the 
existence of the Federal law will not ex- 
cuse noncompliance with these State 


laws. 
Il. Special aspects 
A. Coverage 

All private employment agencies in in- 
terstate commerce are covered by the act. 
An employment agency is defined as a 
person—natural or artificial—who, for 
value, seeks to get employment for per- 
sons seeking employment or employees 
for persons seeking employees, or who, 
regardless of whether value is received, 
seeks to get employment for common 
laborers or to supply common laborers to 
employers. Express exemption is given 
to bona fide labor organizations and 
charitable, religious, fraternal, or social- 
welfare organizations operating on a 
nonprofit basis, and to newspapers, mag- 
azines, and other publications of general 
circulation. 

B. Registration 

Every employment agency must regis- 
ter with the Secretary of Labor if it is, 
broadly speaking, engaged in getting per- 
sons jobs or in filling job demands in 
interstate commerce, or in doing acts 
incidental thereto. 

C. Prohibited Employment Practices 


The practices prohibited to a registered 
employment agency are as follows: 

(1) Giving out false or misleading in- 
formation concerning employment or 
employees; 

(2) Charging fees other than those 
stated in information filed with the Sec- 
retary; 

(3) Using contract forms other than 
those filed or required by the Secretary; 

(4) Charging registration fees or fees 
for (employment) services other than the 
direct service of getting a job or filling a 
vacancy; 

(5) Fee-splitting with employers or 
with persons in the employ of employers; 

(6) Causing artificial labor turnovers; 

(7) Sending an applicant to a job 
vacancy without an order for an em- 
ployee or a true statement as to the con- 
ditions of employment; 

(8) Placing persons in immoral or un- 
lawful employments; 

(9) Sending an applicant for employ- 
ment where a strike or lockout exists 
without giving the applicant a written 
statement to this effect; 

(10) Operating, or having a financial 
interest in a lodging house, a liquor store, 
a restaurant, labor camp, or other re- 
lated business, except as the Secretary 
may permit; 

(11) Requiring subscription to inci- 
dental services or charging special fees, 
except as the Secretary may permit. 

D. Revocation Proceedings 

Registration can be revoked only after 
due notice and an opportunity to be 
heard. Questions of law may be ap- 
pealed to the courts. 

E. Miscellaneous 

Adequate powers are given to the Sec- 

retary to carry out and properly to 
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— the provisions of the proposed 
Ww. 
SUPPORT FOR THE PROPOSED BILL 


There has been considerable factual 
support and active recommendation from 
interested groups all over the country for 
Federal registration of employment agen- 
cies engaged in interstate commerce. 

The volumes of testimony taken before 
the Tolan committee are filled with in- 
stances where the abuses sought to be 
corrected have resulted in conditions 
which jt is the purpose of this committee 
to investigate and improve. 

The hearings of the La Follette com- 
mittee investigating labor conditions in 
the far West and Southwest clearly show 
the abuses which the proposed bill is 
designed to correct. 

The Interdepartmental Committee to 
Coordinate Health and Welfare Activi- 
ties has recommended the Federal regu- 
lation through the Secretary of Labor of 
employment agencies engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

The Seventh National Conference on 
Labor Legislation, meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 9, 10, 11, 1940, and 
composed of State labor-law officials, rep- 
resentatives of organized labor, and dele- 
gates of the Governors of the several 
States, endorsed the recommendations of 
the Interdepartmental Committee to Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activities, 
and the specific proposed bill outlined in 
this memorandum. 

The proposed bill has the support of 
every Government department or agency 
which has dealt with problems of employ- 
ment, labor, and migration. It has been 
endorsed by the Secretary of Labor, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the var- 
ious interested branches of the Federal 
Security Agency, including the Social 
Security Board and the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The Department of Justice and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget have both consented 
to its provisions. Representatives from 
the Army and Navy Departments have 
given their assent to the proposed bill as 
of definite aid in meeting and coordinat- 
ing employment demands and activities 
in production for national defense. 

Two interstate conferences on migra- 
tory labor, the first called by the com- 
missioners of labor of the four States of 
Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, and New 
Jersey and meeting at Baltimore in Feb- 
ruary 1940 and the second held at At- 
lanta, Ga., on December 17 and 18, 1940, 
under the auspices of the five commis- 
sioners of labor of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, have both recommended the 
Federal licensing or registration of all 
private-employment agencies, agents, 
and labor contractors operating across 
State lines as essential to the orderly re- 
cruitment of labor in defense industries, 
in agriculture, and in other seasonal em- 
ployments. Upon resolution of the At- 
lanta conference, copies of the recom- 
mendations were sent to the congres- 
sional delegation from each of the five 
States represented. 
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Aircraft Production 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1941 
ADDRESS BY COL. JOHN H. JOUETT 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Col. John H. Jouett on Aircraft Produc- 
tion, at the fortieth anniversary banquet 
of the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, at New York, 
Saturday evening, February 1, 1941. 
Colonel Jouett is president of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of Amer- 
ica, Inc., trade association of the aircraft 
manufacturing industry. 

The address follows: 


It is a great privilege for me to be here 
this evening and tell you something about 
the tremendous job which the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry is doing for national de- 
fense. We are extremely proud of that job. 

It is a double privilege to be here and talk 
to you people about this, because you bankers 
have been consistent supporters of our in- 
dustry for more than 22 years, so you are 
entitled to a progress report on those activi- 
ties of the industry which the Government 
does not withhold as military secrets. 

Now, this is no secret. You have heard it 
said that present production is not all that 
some of the Government officials hoped that 
it would be at this time. That is true. 
There has been delay in these early stages of 
production, delay in meeting monthly de- 
livery schedules set up by the Government. 
But monthly deliveries are increasing, and 
the industry will complete its orders by the 
end of the contract period. 

The aircraft industry’s output of flying 
equipment during the next 18 months will 
be an industrial miracle. But first let me 
say that you cannot expect too many 
miracles. You cannot keep on expanding the 
program by additional tens of thousands of 
planes and expect to have all the machines 
put out within the time limit of the original 
program. Nor can you call in others from 
outside the aircraft industry and expect 
miracles from them. It cannot be done—and 
I shall go into that in detail. 

But first let me explain why the industry 
has been forced to spend the last few months 
in preparing for the big job rather than 
actually producing huge quantities of fight- 
ing planes. 

Let us look back only 3 years to 1938 when 
our industry was small. 

Early in 1938, as the shadow of totalitarian- 
ism began to spread menacingly over Europe, 
our aircraft manufacturers were building 
about 100 military planes a month. Sud- 
denly the French Government placed an order 
for 200 pursuit planes, a then-unprecedented 
quantity order. Munich, September 1938, 
followed. The shadow broadened. Britain 
and France began ordering larger numbers of 
warplanes in the United States, against the 
dark days they knew were coming. 

The early French and British orders totaled 
about $20,000,000. Those orders and the 
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prospect of more to come let the American 
aircraft industry expand plant facilities and 
develop the methods approaching straight- 
line production which are so vitally necessary 
today. 

Early in 1939 we were putting out about 
200 military planes a month. At that time 
we made a careful survey. We told Govern- 
ment officials that if they should want us to 
take on a program of as many as 5,500 pianes 
a year, the industry could do it, provided the 
program was well-coordinated and that the 
orders were for models and types which al- 
ready existed and had passed satisfactory 
service tests. We added that additional ma- 
chine tools would be needed tu eliminate 
certain bottlenecks. We pointed out that 
we had about 36,000 shop employees and 
would need double that number to produce 
5,500 military planes a year. We also told the 
Government that change orders—changes in 
design or engineering specifications—would so 
slow up operations as to seriously disrupt the 
production line. 

Such a program, for about 5,500 planes, 
was approved by Congress a few months be- 
fore the outbreak of the war. At the same 
time the British and French were negotiat- 
ing further orders here. But ail that 
amounted to only 13 percent of what it was 
to become within a year. 

Poland, the declaration of war, Norway 
and Denmark, the Low Countries—and the 
world was completely awakened to the 
threat that confronted it. You will recall 
how the President of the United States 
jolted the peopie of this country in his 
notable defense address before Congress last 
May 16. He said (and I quote): 

“During the past year American produc- 
tion capacity for warplanes, including en- 
gines, has risen from approximately 6,000 
planes a year to more than double that 
number, due in greater part to the placing 
of foreign orders. Our immediate problem 
is to superimpose on this production ca- 
pacity a greatly increased additional pro- 
duction capacity. I should like to see this 
Nation geared up to the ability to turn out 
at least 50,000 planes a year. Furthermore, 
I believe that this Nation should plan at 
this time a program that would provide us 
with 50,000 military and naval planes.” 

Now please bear this in mind: The Presi- 
dent made those remarks 8 months ago. 
Only since then has the program taken 
tangible form, and our manufacturers been 
given a job to do. Most of the orders were 
not placed until last fall. The deliberate 
processes of a democracy—some unneces- 
sary—retarded the placing of orders. And 
some have not yet been placed. 

But our people have not been idle. Many 
of them, disregarding the possibilities of 
financial loss, proceeded immediately to ex- 
pand their productive facilities. They ordered 
materials in quantities which experience had 
taught them that they would need for in- 
creased production. They sent agents all 
over the country negotiating with subcon- 
tractors, pending the actual receipt of big 
orders. And today they are negotiating fur- 
ther orders, and making still greater efforts to 
obtain more help from outside, from other 
subcontractors. 

As of today, here is the job the American 
aircraft industry has been given. The pres- 
ent program calls for about 37,000 military 
planes, including everything from trainers 
to huge, ¢-engine bombers. About 21,000 
machines are for the American air forces. 
The remaining 16,000 are for the British. De- 
livery of those airplanes is scheduled to be 
completed about the middle of 1942. We are 
sure that program will be met. 

Here, let me point out that the present 


program is not 50,000 but 37,000 planes, 
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But that’s not the whole story of the job 
given the aircraft industry. New orders are 
impending, as I have said. The British have 
indicated that they may need 12,000 more 
bombers. Our own air forces may need 12,000 
or more additional planes. Preliminary nego- 
tiations are in progress now. And the pro- 
gram promises to grow as long as the war 
continues. 

Truly, it is a herculean job that the air- 
craft industry has been, and is being, given. 
Its successful accomplishment will be a mir- 
acle of machines and men. On the word of 
those Government officials charged with re- 
sponsibility for seeing the job well done, the 
aircraft manufacturing industry is making 
real progress. 

As I have said, our survey of 1939 showed 
a potential maximum production capacity 
of 5,500 planes a year. Only last Thursday 
Secretary of War Stimson told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that 5,800 mili- 
tary planes had been produced in 1940. That 
proved two points: (1) That the industry 
knew what it was talking about when it said 
that it could deliver 5,500 planes with exist- 
ing plant facilities; and (2) that there was 
no lag in production. The industry worked 
at capacity last year. 

Yet from the point of view of the whole 
program last year was mainly one of prepa- 
ration for increased production. The indus- 
try performed a huge task in augmenting 
facilities. 

In 1938 its output amounted to one-eighth 
of a billion dollars in planes, engines, and 
propellers. In 1939 it was one-fourth of a 
billion. In 1940 it was over half a billion. 
During the next 18 months, according to the 
program, the industry will be expected to do 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of production. Such an acceler- 
ated increase in the production curve indi- 
cates the magnitude of the task accomplished 
and in progress. 

How have we prepared for this huge in- 
creased production? Let us take productive 
floor space in the plants. Fifteen months 
ago—at the start of the war in September 
1939—productive floor space totaled 10,000,000 
square feet. Today it is about 25,000,000— 
two and a half times as much as it was 15 
months ago. Besides that, we have 20,000,000 
additional square feet under construction, 
and that should be in operation by next 
August or September. 

Another gage on the rising production level 
is employment. We had 36,000 shop em- 
ployees when the war started. We now have 
about 180,000. We are still hiring as rapidly 
as possible; and we expect to have about 
382,000 on the pay rolls by next August or 
September. 

That tremendous increase in personnel has 
brought with it manifold problems. Housing 
is one. Traffic in and out of, and around 
plants, is another—and a more serious one 
than many realize. 

A most difficuit problem, however, is that 
of training. Compared to the old, established 
industries, the construction of aircraft is a 
new and different art. The labor supply is 
relatively plentiful, but the new hands have 
to be taught their jobs. The aircraft indus- 
try, assisted by a few specialized trade schools, 
has itself had to train its own shop em- 
ployees. It is training virtually all the scores 
of thousands of employees it needs. They 
are paid while they are learning to do their 
work weil enough to be acceptable in plane 
construction. In addition to the few special- 
ized trade schools, the industry has called 
upon educational institutions located near 
the factories to operate vocational training 
courses specializing in the type of instruction 
needed in our factories. In most cases in- 
structors and material are provided by and 
at the expense of the industry. The young 
men so trained are then put into the fac- 
tories and given their further instruction 


On the job on a single operation basis, 


A new industrial development—upgrad- 
ing—has been introduced. Under upgrad- 
ing, an employee’s highest skill, the function 
he performs most efficiently, is developed; 
and that becomes his particular job, how- 
ever minute the operation may be. As he 
develops a new, more valuable skill, he is 
moved up. When, and if, he becomes skill- 
ful in several operations, he is given a super- 
visory position, such as that of a sub- 
foreman. By this system, the rawest labor 
is developed and utilized. The frantic 
search for the seasoned veteran is toned down. 
That seasoned veteran’s various abilities are 
split up among perhaps a dozen or more re- 
cently trained employees. The labor “bottle- 
neck” is broken. Production is accelerated. 

New orders—the ones under preliminary 
negotiation at present—will, of course, mean 
additional expansion, with new factories to 
be financed, new thousands of workers to be 
hired and trained. Working steadily toward 
its present goal, production of 37,000 war- 
planes by the middle of 1942, the industry is 
ready to tackle additional programs, whatever 
they may be. 

No small part of the industry’s task in- 
volves protection of its products from sabo- 
tage and espionage. It is also preparing 
against actual military attack by an enemy. 

Our manufacturers are trying to guard 
against those organizations which may at- 
tempt to gain knowledge of plane designs and 
production methods, for other governments. 
The industry is watchful of sabotage and 
other methods of interrupting production. 
To combat such subversives, comprehensive 
programs of prevention and detection have 
been put into operation. There are obvious 
reasons for not disclosing details of these 
precautionary measures, but it may be said 
that they are operating successfully. 

The industry fingerprints its employees. 
The prints are checked with the files of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Many un- 
desirables are weeded out by that method. 
Plants have been walled or fenced. In some 
cases barriers are electrified. Armed guards 
are stationed at gates. Employees are not 
allowed to take in or out of the plant any 
suspicious-looking article. The industry 
knows from experience that it is confronted 
with an actual danger in the so-called fifth 
column. 

In preparation against possible attack all 
plants now under construction are being 
camouflaged by so-called black-out construc- 
tion. They are built so as to be as nearly 
as possible invisible from land or air. Win- 
dows are made with special glass to emit no 
telltale light glints, even when the plant 
interior is brilliantly lighted. 

Duplicate utility services—light, heat, and 
air conditioning—are being provided under- 
ground in most new plants, so that an 
enemy bombing attack, if it knocks out the 
regular system, will have only a momentary 
effect at most on production. Provision is 
being made for hospital services and bomb 
shelters underground. The new plants are 
being built at adequate distances from one 
another to preclude substantial damage to 
any integrated group of production facilities. 
In short, our industry does not intend to be 
caught in the unprotected condition com- 
mon with so many industries in the occu- 
pied countries of Europe. 

The production of military aircraft has 
been described at various times as both 
unsatisfactory and satisfactory. Regardless 
of the relative merit of the arguments and 
personalities involved, the cold fact remains 
that in November production was 700 war- 
planes. In December our people completed 
and delivered 800. The January figure may 
reach 900; and as the newly constructed 
plant facilities become available the rate of 
production will increase proportionately. 

Meanwhile, there are certain definite rea- 
sons why production is not higher. One rea- 
son lies in the so-called change orders. Mcd- 
ern aerial warfare increases its tempo s0 
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rapidly that fighting airplanes quickly be- 
come obsolescent. As one belligerent or an- 
other sends into the air a faster, harder- 
hitting machine, its opponent must do his 
best to increase the fire power and speed of 
his equipment in order that he can meet the 
competition. That is why the air services 
order the manufacturers to change certain 
characteristics of aircraft already under con- 
struction. These change orders, of course, 
reduce the production rate. 

On January 27, 1941, Under Secretary of 
War Patterson struck the keynote of that 
problem when he said: “Every day new les- 
sons in design reach us from Europe. The 
competition for supremacy is continually de- 
veloping new tricks on both sides in the 
present war, and it is obviously to our great 
benefit that we are able to take advantage 
of this situation.” 

The second reason for our not putting out 
more planes at present lies in the time re- 
quired to prcduce the first plane of a new 
production order. At least 14 months are re- 
quired to put out the first plane of a pro- 
duction or quantity order. It takes that long 
to complete the involved engineering, con- 
struct the prototype, test it, and then tool 
up for productiton. About 30,000 man hours 
of labor are necessary to make the airframe 
of a medium-size bomber, exclusive of en- 
gines, propellers, instruments, and other 
equipment. It requires about 15,000 shop 
orders, each calling for an average of 10 dis- 
tinct operations. Before it is flown away, 
that bomber has 22,000 inspections. There 
are 5,500 inspections on an engine alone. 

The tempo of the first World War was 
much slower than that of the present con- 
flict. Yet it was so breathtaking that about 
60 percent of the planes at the front were 
constantly obsolete, in the sense of being 
inferior, because of the never-ceasing devel- 
opment of new and better planes. During 
the last war the British put into service 27 
different types of single-seater aircraft; the 
French 31 types; the Italians 13 types; the 
United States 9 types; the Germans 12 
types. Of bombers the British developed 
20 types; the French 11 types; the Italians 
11 types; the Germans 6 types. 

The French Spad, on which our Army 
Air Service relied mainly for pursuit, changed 
models throughout the World War more fre- 
quently than once every 30 days. In fact, 
by the time sample planes could be chosen 
in Europe during 1917 and 1918 and sent to 
the United States, manufactured, and 
shipped back, they were out of date. That 
is why the development of new models is 
essential throughout any war period. 

Further, and third, production of air- 
planes depends on acquistion of adequate 
amounts of materials. Any expansion as 
great as the aircraft industry has been 
called upon to achieve necessarily would 
have to be accompanied by a certain un- 
evenness in the acquisition and flow of the 
thousands of different materials and parts 
that go into a plane. For that reason we 
hear about bottlenecks. These bottlenecks 
have occurred in numerous fields. There 
is a new one almost every week. Alumi- 
num casting and forgings, self-sealing gas 
tanks, machine guns, engines, and all the 
others. They are all well known by name. 
These bottlenecks are being broken daily 
through the combined efforts of the Gov- 
ernment, the aircraft industry, and its sub- 
contractors. But isn’t this logicai? If one 
material holds you up, and you begin to 
get a plentiful supply of that, you begin to 
run ahead until you create a shortage in 
something else. So we probably shall always 
have bottlenecks. 

The fourth factor in production has been 
the progress of vocational training instituted 
and perfected by the aircraft industry. The 
labor-training bottleneck was broken quickly, 
but it, too, temporarily slowed production. 

The fifth factor is productive floor space. 
This, in the final analysis, is the one big bot- 
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tleneck. As the new plants come into opera- 
tion, production of military aircraft will in- 
crease. And it will increase only as these 
plants come into operation. That requires 
time. As Mr. Knudsen, Director General of 
the Office of Production Management, put it 
so succinctly: “The big bottleneck is time.” 
There is no substitute for time. 

Some plans, inspired from outside the Gov- 
ernment and the industry, contemplate as- 
tronomical numbers of airplanes. They have 
received widespread publicity. One of the 
foremost of these is the so-called Reuther 
plan. Its objective appears laudable, because 
it conceives of hundreds of planes a day pro- 
duced with unused facilities and personnel 
in the motor-car industry—largely in the De- 
troit area. Laudable as this plan appears to 
be, there are certain phases of it that seem 
impracticable. 

We understand that less than 10 percent of 
the machine tools in the auto plants are 
usable in airplane manufacturing. Moreover, 
every one of those machine tools taken out of 
auto production would render others idle. 

Assuming that the comparatively simple 
and less costly single-seat pursuit plane would 
be chosen for that type of production, at 
$50,000 each, 500 planes a day would cost 
$25,000,000 a day. Carrying this thought 
through to its absurd conclusion, at 300 
working days a year, there would be required 
an appropriation of seven and a half billion 
dollars—all spent on one model, as compared 
to the total of about one billion provided for 
all types this year. In a program for 50,000 
planes a year, it can be assumed that ap- 
proximately 10 percent would be single-seat 
pursuit planes. This means 5,000 planes of 
that type, or 10 days of production by the 
Reuter plan. There is also serious doubt 
as to the pussibility of getting together in 
one locality the number of men required to 
produce 5,000 airplanes at the rate of 500 a 
day. It would require the services of be- 
tween one and a half million and two million 
shop employees in the final manufacturing 
and assembling process alone. It would mean 
as many more employed in providing raw 
materials and preliminary processing—in 
other words from two and a quarter to three 
million men, as compared to about 300,000 
employed in the aircraft industry and related 
branches at present. 

To go back to the general population prob- 
lem, 3,000,000 aircraft employees would mean 
a population of 9,000,000, including their 
families. Add to that the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker to serve 9,000,000 
persons, and figure out how such a com- 
munity could be set up around the Detroit 
area or in any other manufacturing center, 
for that matter. 

Again, it must be presumed that the hun- 
dreds of planes produced daily would be 
armed in accordance with present procedure. 
That means 8 machine guns to each plane. 
At 500 planes a day it would be 4,000 machine 
guns a day. In other words, in 244 days such 
@ program would eat up the present annual 
production of aircraft machine guns in the 
United States. The rest of the plane pro- 
duction would lie idle until guns could be 
provided. 

In the supply of raw materials the Reuther 
plan would lead to similar astronomically 
impossible figures; for example, in the pro- 
duction of aluminum, magnesium, and all 
the other special materials required for such 
construction, not to mention tools and 
forgings. 

I commented on this some weeks ago, before 
a large gathering and also in the press. Yet 
since then I have read Mr. Reuther’s claims 
that all the critics of his plan are anonymous. 
I should like to go on record here that I am 
not anonymous. 

In considering plans which differ from our 
normal concepts of orderly expansion, 
thought should be given to the consequences 
of confusion. We are all too well aware of 


the results of planned confusion in the con- 
quest of Europe. We must not permit our- 
selves to adopt any new system which might, 
by accident or intent, cause confusion in 
existing vital industries, and thus increase 
our own vulnerability. 

Opposition to any plan that would freeze 
a@ model for huge quantity production is 
found in official quarters. 

Under Secretary of War Patterson in his 
speech of January 27, 1941, added to his com- 
ment about our learning lessons daily from 
the European conflict, and said: “We would 
lose that advantage if we went into tre- 
mendous mass production. The self-sealing 
gas tank, increased armament, heavier 
armor—we are able to dovetail all these into 
our airplane adjustments and make them 
effective fighting ships, better bombers. A 
too early standardization of types would lose 
us the fruits of this free laboratory that Ger- 
many and England are operating for us.” 

A good plan is that launched by Mr. 
Knudsen. It already has produced impor- 
tant results. This plan calls on the auto- 
motive industry to make a complete check- 
up of its facilities which it would be able 
to use in subcontracting for the aircraft in- 
dustry. Possibly the motorcar manufac- 
turers will eventually be able to build 40 
percent of the component parts that go into 
planes, but only after all available facilities 
are geared up to provide maximum aid to 
the aircraft industry. The aim of the 
Knudsen plan is the proposed establishment 
of large assembly plants, operated by air- 
craft manufacturers who would assemble 
into two- and four-engine bombers the parts 
and subassemblies built by the automitive 
industry and its subcontractors. This plan 
undoubtedly will bear fruit. Already auto- 
motive engineers and key personnel are visit- 
ing our aircraft plants where they are study- 
ing the admittedly new and different art of 
building ‘planes. Aircraft engineers and key 
personnel are visiting motorcar plants to 
determine by what methods the automible 
industry may render most effective assist- 
ance to the aircraft-production program. 

The general question of the capacity of 
the automobile industry has aroused wide- 
spread interest. Doubtless, intelligent coop- 
eration between the aircraft and auto indus- 
tries will aid warplane production. The 
degree of help the motorcar people can give 
is a question, the answer to which the motor- 
car people themselves are still seeking. Auto- 
industry committees have been, and still are, 
making surveys with a view to determining 
how much of their available capacity can be 
utilized in subcontracting airplane parts. 
These committees generally are finding that 
only an infinitesimal portion of the indus- 
try’s tools and personnel can be adapted to 
this work. One large motorcar company, 
which is preparing to begin producing over 
9,000 aircraft engines, has found that only 
3 percent of the tools in its factory can be 
used for the work; and further, that of 
these tools a number would have to be torn 
up and shipped back to the manufacturers 
for redesign. That same company has found 
that none of its 10,000 employees is capable 
of building airplane engines without new 
training. 

Because of the many imponderables in- 
volved, it is difficult to predict the rate at 
which warplane production will accelerate, 
but it will accelerate as quickly as each new 
square foot of productive floor space he- 
comes operative. Studies which we have 
made show that the present monthly pro- 
duction should rise to 2,500 planes by the 
middle of 1942. On this basis the industry 
would be producing at an annual rate of 
from 21,000 to 24,000 planes by the end of 
1941, and a rate of 30,000 annually 6 months 
later. At this rate, if England were to re- 
ceive the entire output of the American air- 
craft industry, she would, with her own 
considerable production, far outstrip that of 
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the Axis Powers within the next 6 or 8 
months. 

Some criticism of American warplanes has 
been heard. Much of it has been carping 
criticism, either through ignorance or a de- 
sire for sensational publicity. 

Close comparison of American-made mili- 
tary aircraft with the fighting planes of other 
countries—comparison made by both Ameri- 
can and British experts—has been followed by 
statements attesting to the excellence of our 
planes. The record reveals that machines 
built here have performed meritoriously 
from the start of the war. They were in 
French service over the Maginot line. They 
were in the Norwegian campaign, and they 
did exceptionally fine service during the 
evacuation of Dunkirk. They have operated 
over all English waters and over the Medi- 
terranean. They have raided the Channel 
ports, and they have bombed German cities. 

Sincere praise has been paid American mil- 
itary aircraft by such authorities as Air Mar- 
shal Sir Philip Joubert; Maj. Gen. George H. 
Brett, Acting Chief of the Army Air Corps; 
Arthur B. Purvis, director general of the 
British Purchasing Commission; Sir Hugh 
Dowding, now in this country to arrange 
standardization of English and United States 
plane types, and Lord Beaverbrook, British 
Aircraft Production Minister. There is good 
reason why our machines are the equal of 
any. They have to be. Our own air services, 
realizing that an inferior plane is worse than 
no plane at all, steadfastly refuse to order 
any equipment but the best. 

Take fire power, which is determined by the 
number of guns and their caliber. Early in 
the war the planes carried relatively few ma- 
chine guns compared to present equipment. 
First one side then the other increased fire 
power by adding more guns. Then they 
started using defensive armor plate. Then 
they commenced using 37-millimeter can- 
non. Tail gun turrets were introduced to 
protect the bombers from attack from the 
rear. The leak-proof fuel tank became abso- 
lutely essential. All those new things are not 
so very new. They have been under develop- 
ment here and abroad for years. The war, 
however, has speeded up their adoption as 
standard equipment, and today they are going 
into all planes. 

While we are increasing fire power and de- 
fensive armor we still must increase speed 
and range. We do this with improved design 
and stronger power plants. In the case of 
bombers we increase the range and the load at 
the same time. 

It is a fact that the American industry is 
tiding the British over the period required 
for them to get into their own production on 
heavy bombers. Until recently they were 
making no war plane heavier than 28,000 
pounds. That was comparable to our me- 
dium bombers, while we had been developing 
for years the heavy, long-range, hard-hitting 
four-engine bombers of the fiying-fortress 
type of about 45,000 pounds in weight. When 
the British begin receiving our heavy bomb- 
ers in quantity they will be able to do more 
damage to enemy objectives. 

In that connection authoritative sources 
reveal that about 400 American bombers thus 
far have been flown across the Atlantic to 
England without loss. The point I am trying 
to make here is that the machines we have 
been supplying Britain, as well as our own 
air forces in the past, have been thoroughly 
adequate for the work they were intended 
to do. 

Before the war, and for that matter until 
after the collapse of France, our air-force 
equipment was designed for our own possible 
needs in this hemisphere. This equipment 
sacrificed speed and armament, to some ex- 
tent, in favor of long-range and heavy load- 
carrying ability. The British needed fast, 
hard-hitting fighter planes and short-range 
bombers to operate in the limited theater of 
war. They could afford to sacrifice the range 
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and heavy-load factors that we were build- 


ing into our planes. As a result, some of the 
early equipment the British bought from us 
was not especially adapted to their needs. 
For their purposes it was somewhat under- 
armed. Just as soon as they learned what 
they wanted and could give us change orders, 
our people began producing for Britain along 
specific lines. Old models have been rede- 
signed and new models developed. The 
equipment that the British are now receiving 
from us is the equal of and in some instances 
superior to the best produced elsewhere in 
the world. 

We intend to maintain that superiority, if 
possible, throughout the present emergency. 
We want to keep at least abreast of all other 
powers after this war is finished. 

It would be foolhardy to attempt to predict 
the step-by-step development of American 
aviation in the next period of peace; but this 
much may be said with assurance: We should 
see the greatest aviation era since the Wright 
brothers invented the airplane 37 years ago. 
The war, with its expenditure of untold 
billions of dollars for aircraft, should bring 
many improvements in fiying machines. 
Speed, useful load, and range will be in- 
creased, making aircraft operations more eco- 
nomical. Certainly, nations will not dis- 
mantle their air forces after this war. The 
lessons of this present conflict will remain so 
vivid, at least for years, that air forces will be 
maintained, with the consent of the people, 
for protection, just as fire and police depart- 
ments are maintained now. This is indi- 
cated regardless of the economic condition of 
this or any other country, even though re- 
trenchment in many other fields of Govern- 
ment activity may become necessary. 

Air transportation will continue to grow, 
provided that the present defense effort does 
not seriously curtail development of com- 
mercial air lines by withholding the necessary 
equipment. After the war, feeder systems 
should develop rapidly. Ultimately, nearly 
every community in tke United States should 
be part of the air transportation network, 
largely through the feeder system. The field 
of air freight, the surface of which has been 
scarcely scratched, undoubtedly will see tre- 
mendous development. 

International air transportation should ex- 
pand rapidly in the future days of peace. 
Merchant fieets of air, operating under all 
flags over every ocean and over all lands, 
should provide the stimulus to better inter- 
national relationships and inspire mutual 
understanding among all peoples. 

Several hundred thousand pilots will have 
been trained if the war lasts 2 years more. 
Certainly these pilots will not want to stop 
fiying when the war ends. Their flight train- 
ing will have presented them with a new field 
which many will enter for a livelihood. This 
should result in the formation of many new 
aircraft and air-line companies, and other 
companies devoted to the countless activities 
involved in the field of aviation. Those pilots 
who do not adopt aviation as a vocation will 
want to continue flying as an avocation. The 
builders of small planes for private owners, 
now turning out 800 ships a month, should 
find their market sharply expanded after the 
war 

To safeguard this promising future in air 
transportation the present need of the air 
lines, particularly as regards new transport 
planes, requires the most thoughtful han- 
dling. We believe that every effort should be 
made toward necessary and vital military pro- 
duction, and that the development and pro- 
duction of transport equipment should be 
carried on concurrently. The air lines should 
be assured continued service. This is neces- 
sary not only for the sake of keeping our air- 
transport system efficient commercially but 
also to have it in the best of condition for 
possible use by the defense forces. 


Experience has taught us that technical de- 
velopment and production of new models of 
transport equipment are necessary in order 
that we may keep pace with technical de- 
velopments abroad. That is essential if we 
are not to be surpassed by foreign competi- 
tors. Even now the warring nations are 
maintaining intense technical development 
of trensport planes. At the same time they 
are building up great fleets for military use 
in every direction, and planning to have these 
transports available on the world’s trade 
routes after the war. None of the countries 
abroad is giving up its air-transport program 
even temporarily. Air transport is even more 
essential in war than in peace. We should 
maintain it here. 

There you have the story of our present 
aircraft production and our program for the 
future insofar as we can foresee it. I believe 
you will agree with me that the industry is 
producing war equipment at an encouragingly 
accelerated rate, that production will be ade- 
quate for our national defense and for Brit- 
ain’s needs, and that American supremacy in 
the air is being made secure. 
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Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
REcoORD a radio address delivered by me 
on Thursday, February 13, 1941, on the 
subject of the so-called lease-lend bill 
over a State-wide hook-up in Minnesota. 

There being no obiection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


There is pending before the Congress today 
what is probably the most important single 
piece of legislation which will be considered 
by that body during our generation. I be- 
lieve it is very important that the public be 
fully informed of the various issues raised by 
this bill, so that wher Congress takes final 
action upon it and determines the policy 
which this Nation is to pursue we will then 
have a united people supporting that policy. 

So I have taken this opportunity during a 
lull in Senate activity to return to Minnesota 
and discuss with you frankly and fully my 
position on this all-important legislation and 
the reasons which have led me to take that 
position. 

I do not need to emphasize the gravity of 
the worid situation we face today. Your 
newspaper and radio bring you daily and 
hourly news of that situation. It is against 
this dark background of world conditions 
that Congress will decide within the next few 
weeks the future course of the foreign policy 
of these United States. 

I am not one of those who see issues as dead 
black on one side and pure white on the 
other. Neither of the two alternatives open 
to this Nation appears wholly attractive to 
me. Both are shadowed by doubts and risks 
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and both contain many pitfalls. It is a ques- 
tion of choosing the path which in our judg- 
ment offers the best hope of eventual peace 
and progress for this Nation and its people. 

It seems to me—and I have spent virtually 
all my time for many weeks studying this so- 
called lease-lend bill and seeking information 
about it—that there is great confusion as to 
just what it proposes. There has been mis- 
representation on both sides. 

The iease-lend bill would not give the 
President appreciably greater power than he 
now has under our Constitution to involve 
this Nation in war, and neither would it nec- 
essarily make him a dictator, as some of its 
foes claim. Yet neither is this bill the simple 
aid-to-Britain measure that some of its pro- 
ponents would have us believe it is. 

All this name calling, this labeling of those 
who support one policy as warmongers and 
those who support a different policy as ap- 
peasers merely confuses issues, and I know 
from talking to them that the great majority 
of Representatives and Senators are earnestly 
and sincerely seeking the course which in 
their judgment is most likely to keep us out 
of war and which involves the least risk for 
this Nation. 

I do not think the administration has been 
either fair or frank with the public in repre- 
senting this bill as a measure designed solely 
to implement aid to Britain and other na- 
tions fighting aggression. It is true that the 
bill will serve that purpose, but it also goes 
much further and invests the President with 
extraordinary powers to meet any emergency 
which might arise as a result of an expected 
drive by Hitler this spring. I believe that 
this failure of the administration to be frank 
and honest about this measure and its ob- 
jectives is largely responsible for the con- 
fusion, doubt, and suspicion as to its ultimate 
aims, in the minds of our people. 

There are many important questions in- 
volved in this bill. But the one fundamental 
issue, as I see it, is the direction which our 
foreign policy shall take. Shall this Nation 
turn back to a strictly isolationist policy? 
Or shall we abandon that policy for good, and 
take our place as a top-ranking world power 
prepared to play our full part in world affairs 
and assume our share of the responsibility 
for achieving and maintaining world sta- 
bility and peace? 

If this bill is defeated, then I believe Con- 
gress will have made it imperative that we 
turn back to a strictly isolationist foreign 
policy. If it is passed, I believe that we shall 
have turned our backs on that policy for 
good, and that we should accept the full 
implications of such a course. 
sean that fundamental issue my position is 

is: 

I believe the United States should use the 
full force of its economic and political in- 
fluence to bring about, first, the kind of 
world in which this Nation will have maxi- 
mum security and opportunity for economic 
and social progress for its people; and, second, 
the kind of world in which all nations and all 
peoples can live together in peace. 

In other words, I am squarely opposed to an 
isolationist policy. The facts of the world 
today convince me that it is untenable and 
impractical. 

We could be isolated a hundred and fifty 
years ago when it took sailing vessels a month 
or two to cross the Atlantic, when news and 
commerce both traveled at snail’s pace, and 
when ideas traveled even more slowly. It 
just isn’t possible today, when clipper planes 
cross the Atlantic in 36 hours, when huge 
liners make it in 4 days, when news travels 
with the speed of light, and ideas and alien 
philosophies travel almost as quickly. 

One reason our people have been and are 
confused about the direction our foreign pol- 
icy should take is because we have more or 
less embraced an isolationist policy in times 
of comparative world peace, and we have 
































































































abandoned it whenever wars elsewhere in the 
world threatened our vital interests or se- 
curity. In other words, we have protected 
our vital interests and security whenever we 
believed them threatened, but when they 
were not immediately threatened, we have 
withdrawn from world affairs and failed to 
use fully our great political and economic in- 
fluence in the world to prevent the develop- 
ment of situations which might threaten 
vitally our interests. As a result, our wars 
always have caught us unprepared, just as 
this conflict in Europe today has caught us 
unprepared, woefully unprepared. 

Let’s abandon isolation for good this time 
and resolve now not to try to crawl back into 
our shell when the present conflict is over. 
And the first step in that direction should be 
the wielding of every ounce of political and 
economic influence we can to see that the 
peace terms following this war carry some 
hope of permanency. If we can prevent it, 
let’s not permit the hates and jealousies of 
the Old World to once again sow the seeds 
for a new war on the peace which follows this 
one. 

Run over the names of the leading oppo- 
nents of this lease-lend bill and you will agree 
with me that this question of our foreign 
policy is the fundamental issue involved in 
the legislation. Nearly all of them are vet- 
eran exponents of the isolationist theory. 
The main theme of most opposition witnesses 
before both House and Senate committees has 
been that the United States is not concerned 
vitally with the quarrels in Europe or Asia, 
and that our national security can best be 
served by building an impregnable defense 
for this hemisphere and letting the rest of 
the world go hang—unless they attack us— 
then, of course, we would fight to repel them. 

Let’s consider for a moment just what 
would be the result of such a policy if it is 
carried out thoroughly and logically. First, 
it would mean virtually abandoning our world 
trade. That doesn’t sound like so much, only 
three to five billion dollars a year in exports 
and a somewhat lesser amount in imports, 
really a small percentage of our national in- 
come. But abandoning it would mean a tre- 
mendous readjustment of industry to find 
new jobs for employees now producing for 
export trade. Cotton, tobacco, dairy, wheat, 
and livestock farmers who produce the half 
billion to two or three billions of farm ex- 
ports would have to shift into other crops. 
There they probably would be competing with 
farmers who are already suffering because of 
low prices. That adjustment might also be 
made in time, but it would make our depres- 
sion farm problem look like a pink tea. The 
chances are that in order to make these ad- 
justments both in agriculture and industry, 
our Government would be required to estab- 
lish some sort of a totalitarian control. 

A thoroughgoing isolationist policy would 
mean building a ring of steel around our 
borders, turning our Nation into the kind of 
armed camp Europe has been for 10 years, 
and keeping it that way permanently. And 
that would mean an eventual lowering of liv- 
ing standards all down the line. When you 
have 10 men producing food, clothes, cars, 
and ice boxes and you put two of them to 
work making munitions and put a third in 
the army, you will have that much less food, 
clothes, cars, and ice boxes to go around. 

Would such a policy assure us peace? 
Again we come back to the fate of Britain 
and her Navy. I believe we could have a 
reasonable hope of remaining at peace only if 
Britain should succeed, without our aid, in 
stopping Hitler’s march toward world con- 
quest. Should Britain fall, then we would 
face alone the threat of a world dominated 
by Hitler and Japan. The best we could hope 
for would be an all-out economic war, con- 
fining us ever more and more closely within 
the ring of our own defenses. At the worst, 
Hitler and Japan would not wait quietly for 
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us to complete our defenses, but would act 
immediately to remove the one remaining 
obstacle to their dream of world conquest. 
And that would mean war at once, whether 
the attempt was by military invasion or 
“fifth column” penetration in South America. 

So, the chances of peace and progress 
through a strict isolationist policy appear to 
me to be very slight and the cost very heavy 
and never ending. The risks of that policy are 
many and grave. 

What is the other alternative? What if the 
United States uses the full force of its polit- 
ical and economic influence in an effort to 
bring about the kind of world in which we 
have maximum national security and progress 
and there is stability and peace among other 
nations? 

First, that policy means that the United 
States will not permit the British Nation and 
Navy to be conquered by Hitler if our efforts 
can prevent it. Such an event would leave 
us alone to face a world dominated by Hitler 
and Japan with the Communist vulture wait- 
ing ominously in the background to pick the 
bones of our civilization. We could feel no 
security or stability in such a world. And 
we are ill prepared to face it now and will 
not be anywhere near prepared for at least 
another year or 18 months 

Therefore, I believe our policy should be to 
give all aid possible to enable Britain to hold 
out against Hitler. We should do it, not for 
the sake of Britain and not under the spell of 
any slogan, but for our own sake and in our 
own defense, and because it is our best chance 
of avoiding war. 

I recognize that such a course carries a risk 
of possible involvement in this war. But I 
believe it is & lesser risk than that which we 
run if we do not give all aid needed by 
Britain for her to survive. 

I do not believe that we underwrite a de- 
cisive British victory if we adopt this policy. 
I think we should make that clear to Britain 
now. We should announce to Britain that we 
will go the limit in aid to keep her and her 
Navy from being conquered. But we should 
add that if and when that objective is 
achieved, and the Navy and the British Isles 
are safe and a stalemate is reached in the war, 
and Britain then calls upon us for troops to 
help invade Germany, the answer will be a 
flat and final “No.” 

It is only consistent that we take this posi- 
tion. While it is vital—extremely vital—to 
our national security that Hitler does not 
conquer Britain and gain control of the At- 
lantic Ocean, it is not vital to us that Hitler 
be smashed completely on the Continent of 
Europe through a military invasion. Much 
as we may sympathize with the victims of 
Hitler in Europe, it is not our job and we 
cannot afford to attempt to settle the age-old 
problems which have kept that continent at 
war for hundreds of years. Military power 
cannot settle those problems finally, any- 
how. That is a job which only the people of 
Europe themselves can do. 

We can and should assume our full re- 
sponsibility in world affairs without becom- 
ing the world’s No. 1 sucker and pulling every 
other nation’s chestnuts out of the fire. 

That is my position on our foreign policy 
in general and on what I believe to be the 
fundamental issue raised by the lease-lend 
bill. Once we have turned our back on the 
isolationist policy we should keep it turned 
and not reverse ourselves as we did 20 years 
ago, when we refused to enter the League of 
Nations, and proceeded to scrap the battle- 
ships and cruisers we need so desperately 
today under the naive impression that be- 
cause we sincerely desired peace all other na- 
tions in the world must have the same desire. 

On that fundamental issue I am for the 
lease-lend bill. 

One of the side issues raised in discussion 
of this measure is the demand that the 
United States throw its influence into efforts 
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to negotiate a peace now in Europe. Let’s 
examine that proposition realistically. Any 
time that Hitler wants to there are scores of 
ways in which he could indicate to our State 
Department that he is prepared to negotiate 
@ peace based on freedom for the nations he 
has enslaved—freedom for Denmark, Norway, 
Poland, Belgium, Holland, and France. In 
such a case, I am confident that our Govern- 
ment’s influence would be thrown behind 
such negotiations. But he has given no such 
indication. 

There remains only the possibility of a 
negotiated peace under which Hitler would 
retain his conquests and promise to be a good 
boy in the future. In view of Munich and 
what followed, can any person believe that 
such a peace could be more than an armed 
truce while all sides prepared feverishly for 
more war. Britain could not consider such a 
peace, and we could not urge it upon her. Nor 
could we urge it in justice to the enslaved 
peoples of Norway, Denmark, France, and 
Poland. 

The chance for peace will come only after 
Hitler has made his all-out attempt to con- 
quer Britain and failed. Even then it may 
not come until a war-weary German people 
overthrow this would-be world conqueror. 
And history indicates that there is a strong 
probability of that happening once Hitler is 
stopped and he is no longer able to keep his 
people satisfied by continual victories. What 
we want and need is a peace that will recog- 
nize the rights of all peoples, including the 
German people, to an opportunity to live and 
progress economically and socially. 

That is one of the side issues raised in de- 
bate on this bill. Another is the cry that 
President Roosevelt wants to get us into war, 
that this bill will give him power to do so, and 
that we will be sending an expeditionary 
force to Europe in a few months if it is 
passed. 

That argument rests on the assumption 
that the President of the United States has 
been and is deliberately lying to the people. 
President Roosevelt has admitted that the 
course he advocates involves a risk of war, but 
says that he believes it is a lesser risk than 
we run if we do not aid Britain. He said 
repeatedly in his fireside chat and in his 
annual message that his major purpose is to 
avoid war, to keep war away from our shores, 
and he has given his solemn pledge to the 
American people that his administration will 
never send an expeditionary force to Europe. 

I did not vote for President Roosevelt, and 
I supported his opponent in the recent elec- 
tion. But he is my President, nevertheless, 
and I refuse to believe that his solemn pledge 
to the American people in this hour of crisis 
is a deliberate lie. I question the intellectual 
stability of those whose bitterness leads them 
to make such an assumption. For if it be 
true, our democracy is indeed imperiled and 
the shadows of darkness are closing in fast 
upon us. 

And the facts are that if the President 
really wants to get us into war, his powers as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
vested in him by the Constitution, are ample 
to do the job. This bill might open one or 
two additional opportunities to him, but they 
are minor ones and he doesn’t really need 
them if that is his aim. 

I recognize that giving all aid possible to 
Britain requires the delegation of some un- 
usual powers to the President. I would 
rather see those powers delegated to a bi- 
partisan supreme defense council. Such a 
provision would not detract from the essen- 
tial speed and flexibility of action, and I be- 
lieve it would contribute tremendously to 
national unity and confidence. In making 
the momentous decisions which must be 
made under this measure, the consultation of 
members of a small and compact council 
would be helpful and tend to avoid mistakes 
which one man alone might make. However, 
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I am convinced the Congress will not adopt 
such an amendment. And it may not be 
essential, as we may assume that the Presi- 
dent will consult his military, naval, and 
State experts before taking any action under 
the bill. 

Many persons have written and asked me 
why it is necessary to delegate these unusual 
powers to the President. They wonder why 
the Congress cannot act quickly enough if 
any emergency requiring exercise of these 
powers should arise. The answer is that 
speed and flexibility are essential in meeting 
the threats which might arise in this blitz- 
krieg war. Even at its fastest, it takes Con- 
gress several days to act on major issues. 

On this bill, for instance, it has already 
spent more than a month with both Houses 
devoting their time exclusively to its con- 
sideration. After all, there are 435 Mem- 
bers of the House and 96 in the Senate, and 
if they are asked to vote on an issue vitally 
affecting the welfare and security of the Na- 
tion, every one of those 5060 Members would 
want to know all the details of that situa- 
tion, would want to explore possible alterna- 
tive courses of action. One man or a small 
council of men could gather that informa- 
tion and make those explorations in a few 
hours. But for more than 500 to obtain 
that information and to think it through is 
bound to take time, much more time, and 
I can conceive of many situations which 
may develop this spring and summer where 
the loss of even 1 day's time in action by 
our Government might be disastrous. 

The President would have complete au- 
thority under this bill to designate the na- 
tions whose defense is vital to our own and 
who might receive aid. This is part of his 
announced intention of making the United 
States the arsenal and the rallying point for 
all nations determined to resist the aggres- 
sion of Hitler and his philosophy of govern- 
ment. Obviously, this power goes consid- 
erably beyond simple aid to Britain. I shall 
support a limiting amendment on this sec- 
tion 

Section 8 of H. R. 1776 would permit the 
President to purchase or otherwise acquire 
defense articles produced in any nation whose 
defense he declares to be vital to our own. 
I understand this section was put in orig- 
inally to permit the purchase of certain crit- 
ical materials for our own defense in Canada 
and in South America, inasmuch as present 
laws prohibit our War and Navy Departments 
from purchasing outside of the United States. 
That seems quite reasonable to me, although 
once again the language in this section is 
very broad. 

Another subsection would permit the re- 
pair of belligerent vessels in our navy yards. 
I am informed by the Navy Department that 
this is designed to permit temporary, essen- 
tial repairs only in event of an emergency. 
Permanent repairs or servicing of British 
ships would be impossible in our navy yards, 
they tell me, because of differences in equip- 
ment and design. Of course, this section 
also would permit us to offer a haven to the 
British Fleet if that ever became necessary, 
and I am in favor of having that authority. 

As a substitute for the lease-lend bill, it 
has been proposed that we simply loan Brit- 
ain a billion or two dollars and then let 
the British order such supplies as they need 
in this country. Frankly, I do not believe 
that meets the situation. In the first place, 
we should control all defense articles made 
for Britain until they are actually turned 
over to her. The lease-lend bill as it stands 
gives our Government a much stronger lever 
in bargaining with the British for the trans- 
fer of islands or obtaining of essential com- 


modities or raw materials or whatever other 


advantage we seek from the British in return 
for our aid. 

Under the simple loan proposition, once the 
money was turned over to the British our 
power and leverage would be gone. I much 


prefer the other system. And may I say now, 





that I think we should be just as hard- 
headed in these transactions as the British 
would be were our positions reversed. I would 
favor an amendment to require that Britain 
give this Nation a lien on all property and 
assets owned by her in this Nation or hemi- 
sphere, in return for our aid, and I shall vote 
for such an amendment if it is offered. 

The heart of this lease-lend bill is section 3, 
which would authorize the President to have 
manufactured in our Government arsenals or 
navy yards, or in private plants, any defense 
article for any nation whose defense he de- 
cides is vital to our own. This section also 
would permit the President to transfer or lend 
or lease to any such nation any defense article. 
That takes in all of our naval and military 
equipment which is now in our possession or 
which is being manufactured for our Army 
and Navy. 

Obviously, the only additional immediate 
aid that could be given Britain would be to 
transfer airplanes or ships already in the 
hands of our Army and Navy, or being made 
for them and near completion. It would be 
months before any substantial aid could be 
furnished from new contracts entered into 
under the bill. 

I am in favor of transfer of such of our 
present equipment as our naval and military 
experts believe we can safely spare, in view 
of our over-all defense needs and the vital 
importance to us of keeping Britain afloat. 
I have questioned both our military and naval 
experts on this aspect of the problem. And 
I am assured by them that our own defenses 
have not been, and will not be, stripped to 
the danger point to send aid to Britain. They 
tell me that in their opinion it is definitely 
to the advantage of our own defense to trans- 
fer to Britain equipment above the minimum 
needed to train our increased forces. By 
so doing, we help Britain to hold out, and the 
time we gain for our defense is worth the 
delay in completely equipping our own forces, 
especially since production of this equipment 
is being increased continually and our forces 
in the end will receive the most up-to-date 
material. And in the meantime, our produc- 
tion capacity is being built up to the level 
required for our safety. So that, looking at 
the over-all picture, such aid strengthens 
rather than weakens our own defense. 

The House of Representatives, before pass- 
ing the bill, inserted an amendment limiting 
$1,300,000,000 the amount of present Army 
and Navy equipment which might be trans- 
ferred to Britain under the bill. I think that 
is a very important amendment. This sec- 
tion of the bill, as it was originally intro- 
duced, would have destroyed for all practical 
purposes the control of Congress over ex- 
penditures of the executive branch of the 
Government, since the President could have 
transferred defense articles now on hand to 
the extent of many billions without any 
further action or check by Congress. To that 
extent, it would have been a direct step to- 
ward dictatorship. Control of the purse 
strings is one of the basic checks which Con- 
gress exerts on the Executive. I had offered 
an amendment to remedy this, but the House 
action has closed the loophole. 

I also believe a time limit on the life of 
the act is essential and I favor the amend- 
ment put on in the House whereby Congress 
could recapture these emergency powers at 
any time by the passage of a simple concur- 
rent resolution declaring that the emergency 
was over. Without this particular provision, 
Congress could not recapture these powers 
without repealing the act and that would 
require either the concurrence of the Presi- 
dent or a two-thirds majority in both Houses 
to override his veto. 

So long as Congress retains control of the 
purse strings, and can recapture delegated 
powers by a simple majority vote, I do not 
believe this measure creates any dictator. 

I have endeavored in this broadcast to 
state to the people of Minnesota my position 
on the fundamental issue in this bill and 
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also on its various provisions, and my reasons 
therefor. 

I am keeping an open mind and I intend 
to listen to all of the debate on the bill. I 
may and probably shall support several other 
amendments, but I am in accord thoroughly 
with the main principles and objectives of 
this measure. 

My position represents my best judgment 
after many weeks of careful consideration 
and thought. I will admit to you frankly 
that I see many dark shadows on the road 
we travel under this bill. But they are not as 
dark as the shadows which overcast the road 
of isolation. And I believe that this path 
offers in the long run a real hope of world 
peace and stability and a full opportunity 
for this nation to seek its own progress and 
welfare in an atmosphere of peace and har- 
mony and security. 

I am convinced that full aid to Britain and 
abandonment of isolation constitute our best 
chance of staying out of war. 

Thank you and good night. 
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Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the great interest being shown in the na- 
tional-defense program by veterans of 
the Nation’s foreign wars, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to insert in the REcorp at 
this point a copy of a script for a program 
presented over radio station WDAF in 
Kansas City, Mo., recently by Mr. O. W. 
Pri¢e, chairman of the national-defense 
committee, of Kansas City; Mr. W. B. 
Stone, chairman of the city central ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Le- 
gion; and Mr. Terrance W. Imes, depart- 
ment commander of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars for Missouri. The story it tells 
is one of wholehearted cooperation by 
veterans’ organizations behind the de- 
fense program. 

The program follows: 

ANNOUNCER. In cooperation with the Na- 
tional Defense Committee of the Greater 
Kansas City Federal Business Association, 
WDAF now presents the twentieth in the 
series of programs called The National De- 
fense Question Box. 

The subject for today is The American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars as 
Aids to National Defense. 

In the studio we have Mr. Terrance W. 
Imes, department commander of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars for Missouri; Mr. W. B. Stone, 
chairman of the city central executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion in Kansas 
City, Mo.; and Mr. O. W. Price, chairman of 
the National Defense Committee, which pre- 
sents these programs. And now Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Good afternoon ladies and gen- 
tlemen. I am sure that everyone is interested 
in knowing what the veteran of 1917 and 1918 








thinks of the present war in Europe. Does 
he believe in all-out aid to Great Britain? 
Is he in favor of the lease-lend bill? To 
what extent does he believe in rearmament; 
universal military training? What programs 
do the two most powerful veterans’ organiza- 
tions in the world have for aiding our coun- 
try in time of a national emergency? 

On our program today we bring you an 
Official of the American Legion, which has a 
total membership of more than 1,000,000 vet- 
erans, and an official of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, which has a total membership of 
350,000 veterans of foreign wars. These two 
comrades both rendered distinguished service 
to their country in World War No. 1. Both 
of them served in the A. E. F. as officers in 
the United States Army Air Corps. 

Let us take a brief look at the average 
World War veteran of today. He is 48 years 
of age; is losing his hair; has taken on weight 
around the girth; is married, with two chil- 
dren. He owns his home. He is sending his 
sons to the Army and Navy. He is tolerant, 
law abiding, and intensely patriotic. He takes 
an active part in civic, community, and po- 
litical affairs. Throughout the land you 
will find him in every walk of life and well 
represented in high business, industrial, and 
Government positions. 

The World War veteran is one of the most 
powerful influences for good in America to- 
day. He knows the horrors of modern war, 
the personal sacrifices required of fighting 
men, and the true value of our democratic 
form of government. 

But now let us got on with the questions. 

I will start off with Bill Stone. What does 
the American Legionnaire, that is, the war 
veteran of 1917 and 1918, think of the present 
war in Europe? 

Mr. Strong. I am quite sure they are utterly 
opposed to the philosophy and the leadership 
of the totalitarian nations. I am convinced 
that most World War veterans have a kindly 
feeling for the German and Italian peoples, 
but that feeling is being badly affected by 
the continued willingness of those people to 
follow the dictates of such international 
gangsters as Hitler and Mussolini. 

Mr. Price. Is the average veteran in favor 
of all-out aid to Great Britain? 

Mr. STONE. Yes, I am sure that such an 
attitude is reflected by the opinions of a pre- 
ponderantly large majority of legionnaires 
and of ex-service men in general. 

Mr. Price. Would those men be willing to 
fight again “to make the world safe for 
democracy”? 

Mr. Stone. Well, of course, as you know, 
when many of us were receiving our dis- 
charges in 1919 we said that “never again 
would we put up our right hand,” but we 
recognize that we didn’t mean that at all. 
Without any hesitation, Price, I’d say that 
just about every ex-service man that I 
know—certainly those in the American Le- 
gion—would respond with everything they 
possess to maintain democracy in this world. 

Mr. Price. What is the attitude of the 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars on 
these questions? First toward the present 
war in Europe? 

Mr. Imes. We, as an organization, believe 
in facing facts as they are. We are not a 
group of wishful thinkers. Regardless of the 
fact that Britain may have horribly and 
tragically bungled in the handling of its 
foreign affairs since the first World War, still 
we must accept conditions as they are now 
and as they affect us and our future. Every 
murderous act Adolf Hitler has committed 
to date, every outrageous lie he has uttered, 
upholds the definite conclusion that the 
Western Hemisphere occupies a specific place 
on his schedule of invasions. In unmistak- 
able terms he has proclaimed his contempt 
and hatred for America and his determina- 
tion to sweep the United States in his path 
of conquest. As we are pledged to defend 


the institutions of democracy, we naturally 
view with great sympathy the mighty defense 
Britain is making for the preservation of 
these institutions. 

Mr. Price. Is the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in favor of the lease-lend bill? 

Mr. Imes. In contemplation of our own 
national defense, we believe that the most 
important issue which confronts this Nation 
is the defemse of America by all possible aid 
to Britain. The lease-lend bill, now pending 
in Congress, with some restrictions, is un- 
questionably the best program yet proposed. 

Mr. Price. Is it apt to get us into war? 

Mr. Imes. The pro-Nazi elements raise the 
hue and cry that it is likely to draw us im- 
mediately and actively into the war. But this 
would not suit the Hitler policy, for so long 
as there is an ounce of fight ieft in John Bull, 
Hitler has no desire to be confronted with the 
United States geared to a program of total 
war. He has enough to face as it is. Since 
his policy is to defeat one at a time he is 
going to Keep American aid to a minimum. 
So far as giving effront to Hitler is concerned, 
he will attack us, or anyone else, whenever it 
suits his purposes. Morals are no issue to 
him. If and when he should decide to make 
War upon us, whether or not we had been his 
friends in the past, would be of no conse- 
quence. You can’t buy permanent immunity 
from an outlaw. If democracy is to be saved 
for America, Congress must concentrate on 
the paramount issue of keeping war out of 
the Americas by giving every possible aid to 
Britain. 

Mr. Price. Imes, I’m going to put you on 
the spot just like I did Bill Stone. Would 
you again fight to make the world “safe for 
democracy”? 

Mr. Imes. Mr. Price, it is the earnest desire 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars to keep the 
United States out of the present war, if pos- 
sible. It has always been and aiways will be 
the policy of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
to protect the interests of the United States. 
If this should require a foreign expedition 
then we shall never shirk our duty. Our sons 
have the same obligations of citizenship as 
was ours. As a cold proposition, if the cir- 
cumstances require, it is better to defend 
American rights on foreign soil than on our 
own. If the necessity arises we believe the 
advice of Demosthenes to the Athenians 
when he thundered in his first phillipic, “It 
is better to fight Philip in Thessaly than in 
Attica,” is sound today. But we hope this 
will not be necessary. 

Mr. Price. I want to thank you both for 
your frank and straight-from-the-shoulder 
answers to these questions. Now let’s get on 
to the various programs which your organi- 
zations have for aiding in national defense. 
Mr. Stone, most of us know that the Ameri- 
can Legion is vitally interested in the na- 
tional-defense program, but can you amplify 
that statement? Just how does that in- 
terest apply? 

Mr. Stone. That’s quite an order, Mr. Price. 
To clarify our position would consume much 
more time than allotted to us on this period, 
but I'll try to touch some of the high spots. 
You know, of course, that for 20 years the 
Legion has been consistently advocating a 
policy of strong national defense. 

Mr. Price. Yes; that’s a matter of record, 
and the Legion deserves the Nation’s grati- 
tude for maintaining its position, often in 
the face of substantial opposition. I believe 
the same is true of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Mr. Stone. That’s absolutely correct. We 
do not want to assume a paternalistic at- 
titude of “I told you so,” but it has been 
proven that we were correct in our thinking 
on the subject, and now that it has come 
to pass, we do not propose to say that having 
been, in a large measure, responsible for it 
all we are going to stand by and let others 
finish the job. L think all of us are agreed 
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that the national-defense program is not 
confined merely to developing a large Army, 
Navy, and air force; that it goes further than 
the production of munitions, equipment, and 
supplies; that it is not limited to the en- 
roliment and training of men and women to 
carry on the almost countless activities so 
essential. We have learned that perhaps the 
most important phase of our defense pro- 
gram is the attitude, the thinking of the 
150,000,000 persons in the United States in 
relation to that program. 

Mr. Price. Surely, Stone, the American 
Legion does not question the unity of 
American opinion on the need for the de- 
fense program, does it? 

Mr. Stone No, it’s not that, Price. We 
are convinced that national defense, as 
planned, has the O. K. of America, but we 
are concerned with the feeling that many 
of our people have not grasped the full sig- 
nificance of this program, that in many 
quarters their approval may be reflected by 
the following attitude, “Sure, I’m all for 
it,” and yet, that statement will be tempered 
by a willingness to let the other fellow meet 
the responsibilities entailed by the program. 

Mr. Price. I think I understand what you 
mean. You have in mind the necessity for, 
not only a national agreement that the job 
should be done, but a national willingness 
on the part of everyone to do his or her 
share. 

Mr. Stone. That’s it, exactly, and to help 
bring about that willingness is one of the 
responsibilities which the American Legion 
gladly assumes. 

Mr. Price. How do you propose to meet 
that issue, Bill? 

Mr. Stone. To answer that question, let’s 
take the situation right here in Kansas City. 
As you know, we have 26 posts of the 
American Legion in Kansas City, Mo., with 
a combined membership of approximately 
4,500. And as you stated in the 
beginning we have more than 1,000,000 
in the United States. Now, those men 
comprise a splendid cross section of our 
community. They are united solidly in their 
determination that our country be properly 
and adequately prepared for defense; they 
know what such a program entails, that it 
cannot be accomplished without a personal 
contribution from every individual. To that 
end we shall, as a matter of general policy, 
undertake at all times to promote and en- 
gender, not only a willingness, but a desire 
on the part of every person to make that 
contribution. At the same time, we shall 
undertake to combat any effort or move- 
ment designed to impede or handicap the 
progress of the defense program. 

Mr. Price. Do you believe, Stone, that the 
American Legion membership will act in 
unison on such matters? 

Mr. Stone. Absolutely. Evidence was pro- 
vided in October, last year, when the young 
men of the Nation registered for armed serv- 
ice. The American Legion, you recall, volun- 
teered to handle that job in Kansas City. 
The board of election commissioners eagerly 
accepted our offer. This was strictly volun- 
tary service on our part. We had no diffi- 
culty in assembling 500 members of the Le- 
gion to do that important task. We could 
have obtained a thousand just as easily. 
They responded without hesitation, and it 
was splendid proof of the assertion that the 
American Legion can be relied upon to re- 
spond, as an organization and as individuals, 
promptly and enthusiastically, to any service 
necessary and beneficial to the defense pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Price. Now back to Imes. What is the 
program of the Veterans of Fore'gn Wars for 
assisting in national defense? 

Mr. Imes. Like Bill Stone said, this is a 
big subject. It must be divided into several 
years. 

First, one of the objectives of our pres- 
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Americanism. In this endeavor the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars has formulated a detailed 
well-defined plan. It strives for the perpetu- 
ation of our present form of government. It 
prescribes vigorous opposition to every agency 
of communism, fascism, nazi-ism, and other 
un-American theories of government. These 
“fifth column” activities are at present our 
worst danger. A united Britain as compared 
to an undermined France is a shining 
example. 

Second, we propose stricter laws requiring 
the registration of all alien and un-American 
groups, the expansion of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, broader laws to permit more 
effective dealing with espionage and sabotage, 
further restrictions of immigration quotas to 
prevent the admission of large groups of so- 
called war refugees as likely to endanger our 
national safety, and other measures of a 
similar nature. 

Mr. Price. What is the opinion of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars toward the adminis- 
tration’s national-defense program? 

Mr. Imes We heartily endorse the military 
and naval policies of the President. We be- 
lieve in complete preparedness and a two- 
ocean navy. We are working to make the 
selective-service program a permanent part 
of our national-defense policy. We believe 
that whether rich or poor, high or low, each 
citizen has the same obligation to perform 
service for the protection of our great com- 
monwealth. We believe that there should 
be mandatory military training in all C. C. C. 
camps, and that those enrolled therein be 
liable for military service on the basis of a 
trained reserve subject to immediate call in 
time of war. 


Mr. Price. What Americanization programs 
does the Veterans of Foreign Wars sponsor for 
training of youth? 

Mr. Imes. Well, Mr. Price, we realize that 
the youth of today will be the leaders of 
tomorrow; therefore we have definite pro- 
grams toward their proper training. We 
sponsor Boy Scout troops, junior bicycle 
clubs, junior rifle teams, junior soft-ball and 
hard-ball leagues, have a junior auxiliary 
known as the Sons of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; we have health clubs, junior bands, 
and bugle corps and drill teams and other 
simil-r activities. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stone, what aze some of the 
Americanization programs which the Legion 
is sponsoring? 

Mr. Stone. The American Legion is carry- 
ing on several programs which contribute to 
citizenship building and incidentally to the 
national defense of our country. These in- 
clude our boys’ State program, our junior 
baseball leagues, our Sons of the American 
Legion, Boy Scout troops, and our oratorical 
contests for high school students on the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Incidentally, 
we invite the public and urge them to attend 
the fifth district oratorical contest to be held 
at Edison Hall in the Power & Light Building 
next Friday night, February 14, 1941. 

Mr. Price. Bill, I understand that many 
World War veterans are enlisting in the home 
guards, recently established to take the place 
of the National Guards while they are in 
active service. Does this organization contain 
many members of your organization? 

Mr. Stone. Yes. The World War veteran, 
you will find, is chiefly furnishing the leader- 
ship and many Legionnaires and members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars have enlisted 
in the home guards. I believe that Imes will 
agree with me when I say that in time of war 
there are many ways wherein the American 
Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars can be 
of great benefit to their country. These in- 
clude service in home guards, firemen, spot- 
ters for enemy aircraft, exposure of subversive 
activities, first aid, and reconstruction work. 
These are only a few ways in which our two 
organizations can be of great assistance 
should war come to the United States. 


Mr. Price. I understand that the American 
Legion is now conducting a “registration for 
national defense.” Is that true? 

Mr. Strong. That is correct. Question- 
naires are going out to all legionnaires asking 
them to list their vocation and the types of 
work in which they are skilled. This infor- 
mation will be tabulated by national head- 
quarters and will be of great benefit in case 
of war. This registration is to be completed 
by February 22. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Bill Stone and Ter- 
rance Imes. The men of your organizations 
have furnished able leadership in time of 
peace and can be counted on to furnish the 
same high quality of leadership when our 
country is in danger. Neither money nor 
power can purchase the privilege to wear the 
emblems of your two organizations. They 
were won by personal sacrifice and patriot- 
ism—and I say more power to you. Now 
back to our announcer. 

ANNOUNCER. Ladies and gentlemen, you 
have just heard the twentieth in the series 
of programs captioned “The National Defense 
Question Box.” Participating in today’s pro- 
gram were Mr. Terrance W. Imes, Mr. W. B. 
Stone, and Mr. O. W. Price. The subject dis- 
cussed was The America:: Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars as Aids to National 
Defense. 

You are cordially invited to listen in again 
next Sunday at 12 o’clock noon, when a pro- 
gram captioned “Recreation for Our Soldiers 
and Sailors” will be presented, with Mrs. 
Morton T. Jones, chairman of Kansas City 
Women Volunteers, Inc., for National De- 
fense, and her associates as participants. On 
tl e following Sunday Brig. Gen. E. L. Gruber, 
commandant, Fort Leavenworth, and Mr. H. 
Roe Bartle, chief Boy Scout executive of the 
covered-wagon area, will discuss Training of 
Youth for Democracy. 

These and other important subjects having 
to do with national defense are presented 
each Sunday at 12 o’clock noon over this sta- 
tion by the National Defense Committee of 
Greater Kansas City Federal Business Asso- 
ciation. 
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Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in tne REc- 
orD, I include the following address, 
which was given by Mr. Tallamy at the 
New York State Commercial Secretaries’ 
Conference held in New York City at the 
Hotel Astor on January 24, 1941. 

This address clearly sweeps. the 
national-defense cloaking aside, revealing 
the same old perennial seaway scheme. 

I believe this address is particularly 
appropriate at this time because of per- 
sistent efforts to classify the project now 
as an urgent national-defense necessity. 

There have been no’ changes either 
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physical or economic which would justify 
the construction of that project now 
rather than in 1934 when the Senate re- 
fused to ratify the St. Lawrence seaway 
treaty. However, there is a great flood 
of misleading information to the con- 
trary sweeping the country. It indicates 
that construction of the St. Lawrence 
project would not only aid national de- 
fense but that it would be a cure-all for 
our economic ills. 

Nothing could be further from the 
facts. Instead of aiding our farmers, or 
our labor and industry, it would cause 
ruinous competition, high and unfair dis- 
crimination in sectional taxation for the 
project, cause great losses to our coal 
miners, to our railroads, inland water- 
way carriers, and to port and terminal 
facilities especially along the entire At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts. 

The following address enlarges upon 
these subjects and warns against our 
undertaking such a costly and generally 
ruinous project especially during this 
time of extreme national emergency: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the New York 
State Commercial Secretaries’ Conference, 
and distinguished guests, I sincerely appre- 
ciate the responsibility which automatically 
became mine when I accepted the invitation 
to speak on the subject the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project, at your luncheon today. 

We all recognize that this country is now 
confronted with the gravest peril rom with- 
out in all its history. Subservient dictator 
nations have bullied and conquered their 
smaller neighbors, they have ruthlessly 
swarmed through other nations whose doors 
were opened by their treacherous agents. 
These despotic governments have avowed they 
will rule a new order in Europe and then 
dominate the entire world. Only the 
courageous, armed resistance of the British 
Empire, of Greece, and of China, prevents the 
fulfillment of their first ambition and the 
concentration of their full military and 
economic forces on the new world. 

We are constantly warned of the gravity 
of the situation by the President, by our 
Secretaries of State, War, and Navy. Our 
major political parties are united on the 
issue of national defense and agree on the 
policy of aid to Britain. The overwhelming 
majority of our citizens recognize this peril 
and are anxious to do everything in their 
power to accelerate our national-defense 
preparations. They are willing to make great 
financial sacrifices toward that end and are 
happy to put aside any private ambitions or 
plans which may in any way hinder our aid 
to Great Britain, or the rearming of America. 

President Roosevelt, in a message read by 
Mr. Berle to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway Conference at Detroit on December 
5, 1940, said, “The United States needs the 
St. Lawrence Seaway for defense. The United 
States needs this great landlocked sea as a 
secure haven in which it will always be able 
to build ships and more ships in order to 
protect our trade and our shores.” 

This statement and many others made by 
acministration sponsors of the project clearly 
places the St. Lawrence seaway before the 
Nation as a defense : cessity, apparently 
with the aim that former opponents, fearful 
of being misunderstood and branded as un- 
patriotic, would not press their opposition. 

This would be a great advantage to the pro- 
ponents, for should the necessity for Senate 
ratification of a treaty be evaded the chances 
for a quick approval of the enterprise would 
be practically assured. 

All press releases and rumors coming from 
both this country and Canada indicate that 
a way has been found to circumvent the 
power and duty of the United States Senate 
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to ratify such a far-reaching international 
agreement, The vehicle to be used in by- 
passing such senatorial consideration is the 
boundary waters treaty of 1909, which was 
really designed to stop further diversion of 
water at Niagara Falls, withdrawals of water 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal, and to 
set up a commission to supervise such diver- 
sions as were allowed and to generally clarify 
the position of the two countries with respect 
to these and similar problems. Certainly it 
was not designed for such a far-reaching and 
controversial undertaking as the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Nevertheless, it is now apparent that this 
treaty will form the basis for submission of 
the project to the two countries for approval. 
Such a method would require passage by a 
majority vote of the same resolution by both 
the Congress of the United States and the 
Parliament of Canada. This would do away 
with the two-thirds senatorial vote required 
when ratifying a treaty. 

It may be that the United States Senate will 
balk at the plan to circumvent their consid- 
eration of the St. Lawrence project in treaty 
form. Should the Senate do so, the complete 
strategy of the sponsors will be lost since op- 
ponents of the project intend to relentlessly 
and vigorously oppose the seaway resolution 
because the undertaking of such a project 
now would hinder, rather than aid national 
defense. 

Let me quote what a distinguished gentle- 
man says about the relationship of the St. 
Lawrence seaway to national defense: 

“It is quite evident that this development— 
the St. Lawrence-——cannot be classed as a war 
measure, for even if it were undertaken 
tomorrow, it would be 6 or 7 years before it 
could become of use. Yet the project is per- 
sistently misrepresented as a war measure 
which far from helping would actually handi- 
cap war work.” 

Gentlemen, that is a statement of none 
other than Dr. Thomas H. Hogg, chairman and 
chief engineer of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, the only official 
agency in Canada which, to our knowledge, 
has supported our President in his determina- 
tion to have the St. Lawrence seaway con- 
structed. 

His statement is correct and those who are 
now sponsoring the St. Lawrence seaway 
realize as well as anyone else who has studied 
the project, that because of the time required 
for its completion, it would be of no benefit in 
the present national emergency. 

Even if it could be promptly completed a 
great naval-construction program could not 
be launched in safety within the Great 
Lakes area. There would be one lock in the 
St. Marys River, eight in the Welland Canal, 
and nine in the St. Lawrence River, each 
one of which would be vulnerable to aerial 
attack or sabotage, and if destroyed would 
close the Great Lakes to the sea for an 
indeterminate period of time. In addition 
to the locks there are great dams and levees 
which also would form a vital link in the 
seaway. The great dam in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence, if de- 
stroyed, would bottle up all naval or other 
24-foot draft vessels in the Great Lakes 
area for the duration of any conflict. 

In addition, this dam would be the cen- 
tral source of power for many industries in 
the State of New York should the demand 
increase to such an extent that the St. 
Lawrence power could be fully used. When 
that time arrived, the St. Lawrence output 
would represent from 25 to 30 percent of 
the industrial output of the State of New 
York. This, in effect, is equivalent to con- 
centrating a tremendous block of essential 
industries within one very smail, and I 
might say, vulnerable area. It is the policy 
of the United States to scatter its indus- 
tries over wide areas in the less vulnerable 
sections of the country lying west of the 





Allegheny Mountains. It would be a di- 
rect contradiction of this policy to spend 
tremendous sums of money for the develop- 
ment of a concentrated industry at the 
International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence. It would be far more logical and 
safe from a defense standpoint to develop 
modern, highly efficient, steam-generating 
units scattered throughout the State in 
areas where there is a demand for additional 
power. 

As a peacetime project, the seaway has 
been considered informally by both our Gov- 
ernment and the Canadian Government on 
many occasions, but it has always been set 
aside as economically unsound. 

On one occasion, the United States Senate 
had the opportunity of formally consider- 
ing this project. From November 1932 until 
February 1933, the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs conducted an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the project. From February 
1933 until March 1934, the United States 
Senate considered and debated the question 
on many occasions. These hearings and de- 
bates extending over such a long length cf 
time, offered ample opportunity for thorough 
consideration of all phases of the project 
and the result, as you all know, was the 
rejection of the treaty. 

Since 1934, there have been no pkysical 
or economic changes which would justify 
the construction of this project at this time 
rather than in 1934 unless it can be dem- 
onstrated, as our Government now claims, 
that the project is essential to our national- 
defense program and this contention seoms 
so remote from the facts as to be almost 
unworthy of debate. In fact, the under- 
taking of this project now, instead of being 
an aid to the defense of our Nation, would 
actually be detrimental. 

The project calls for the construction of a 
27-foot channel through the St. Lawrence 
River from Montreal to Lake Ontario and 
from there through the Welland Canal and 
other interconnecting lake rivers and canals. 
The total distance from Duluth to open 
ocean would be 2,251 miles, and from Chi- 
cago to open ocean 2,250 miles. 

To make possible passage between the 
lakes, obstructions in the St. Marys River 
between Lakes Superior and Huron have to 
be removed. The same situation applies to 
the St. Claire River, Lake St. Claire, and the 
Detroit River between Lakes Huron and 
Erie. The total difference in water levels 
between Lake Superior and Lake Optario 
would be overcome by the construction of 
@ new lock in the St. Mary’s River and by 
the improvement of the channels in the 
Welland Canal which has a total lift of 
32544 feet. But these obstructions and im- 
provements are of minor importance. The 
most important part of the work lies in the 
St. Lawrence River where it is necessary to 
construct nine locks, construct side canals 
in the Lachine and Soulange séctions, and 
the construction of great dams and levees. 

The magnitude of this project and such 
construction hazards have never been faced 
by the engineering profession. Dams must 
be constructed across the river having a 
flow of 100,000,000 gallons of water per min- 
ute and with foundations from 50 to 80 feet 
below water level. Such tremendous hazards 
will tax the ingenuity of the engineering 
profession to the fullest, because, not only 
must this almost unimaginable quantity of 
water be kept from the important parts of 
the construction work, it must be regulated 
so as not to affect the harbor levels of the 
city of Montreal. The project would require 
millions of yards of concrete, millions of 
cubic yards of excavation, of fill, and tons 
of steel. Engineers and contractors, experts 
and all kinds of labor would be required to 
successfully complete the construction. 
These would have to be obtained from the 
reserves of this country and Canada. They 
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are skills and they are materials and re- 
sources which are necessary for our defense 
program and for Canada’s war effort. Every 
ton of steel used for this project would be a 
diversion from our defense preparation, from 
our aid to England, and from Canada’s par- 
ticipation in the British Empire’s military 
resistance to the onrush of totalitarianism. 

In the present emergency it is necessary to 
expand our industrial production facilities. 
New factories must be constructed. Enlarge- 
ment of existing plants is also necessary. 
New equipment must be installed and addi- 
tional skilled workers, engineers, and tech- 
nicians must be constantly engaged in the 
production of vital military equipment and 
in the expanding of facilities necessary for 
this production. During this period of na- 
tional emergency, construction projects 
which divert manpower and materials and 
therefore interfere with the defense pro- 
gram must be deferred. 

In their report to the two governments 
dated November 16, 1926, the Joint Board of 
Engineers estimated that the total cost to 
both countries would be approximately $427,- 
000,000. Of this amount, they estimated that 
$251,000,000 would be the United States share 
and $176,000,000 the Canadian cost. This 
estimate, however, is greatly increased when 
omitted items are included. In the first 
place, no mention was made of the cost in- 
volved in the improvement of harbors upon 
the Great Lakes so as to accommodate the 
type of vessels which might use the St. Law- 
rence seaway. The present depths of these 
harbors are less than 25 feet and in the vast 
majority of cases they are less than 22 feet. 
Senator Wacner, in his minority report of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, re- 
ferring to the 1933 treaty, stated that it 
would cost at least $25,000,000 per harbor for 
each of the eight important harbors on the 
United States side to deepen and accommo- 
date them for the ocean type of ship. 

The Brookings Institution, in its St. Law- 
rence report of 1929, estimated that $25,- 
000,000 would have to be spent for each of 
10 lake ports. The engineering department 
of the city of Buffalo has estimated that com- 
plete improvement of that harbor would cost 
approximately $47,000,000, which sum would 
cover both private and public expense. 

In order to be conservative, we have used 
@ figure of only $7,500,000 per harbor in de- 
termining the probable cost of improving 
the 13 principal United States ports on the 
Great Lakes and the 2 Canadian harbors, 
a sum less than one-half of that used by 
Senator Wacner in his report, and $150,000,- 
000 less than the figure used by the Brook- 
ings Institution. 

Another omission was the inclusion of an 
adequate amount for contingencies. Only 
124% percent of the estimated cost was used 
for engineering, legal fees, court costs, ad- 
ministration, and contingencies. The cost of 
these items other than contingencies would 
certainly amount to 714 percent, which would 
leave only 5 percent for contingencies occa- 
sioned through construction hazards and ma- 
terial, labor price fluctuations, and other un- 
foreseen obstacles. Great engineering works 
of a similar nature have always materially 
exceeded estimated costs. For instance, the 
Chicago Drainage Canal cost $53,000,000, in- 
stead of the estimated $16,000,000; the Wel- 
land Canal $128,000,000, instead of the esti- 
mated $114,000,000; and the Panama Canal 
$375,000,000, instead of the first figure of 
$160,000,000. These major discrepancies be- 
tween estimates of cost and actuality make 
iS necessary to increase the item of contin- 
gencies by 12% percent. 

The estimate of the Joint Board of Engi- 
neers also failed to include interest during 
construction. Practically every author agrees 
that it would take at least 8 years to com- 
plete the project; therefore, interest dur- 
ing construction would be a major item. 
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Inasmuch as the full amount would not have 
to be borrowed at the outset, but could be ob- 
tained progressively, interest during construc- 
tion can be estimated as being approximately 
equivalent to 3 percent over a period of 4 
years, which would add some $70,000,000 to 
the total cost of the project. 

Some credit should be considered in pre- 
paring the probable estimates of cost. For 
instance, since the publication of the Joint 
Board of Engineers report, the United States 
has expended funds for the improvement of 
interconnecting lake channels. This amounts 
to approximately $22,000,000 and should be 
deducted from the estimated total cost as 
shown by the Joint :soard of Engineers. In 
other words, after this deduction, and prior 
to the addition of harbor improvements, con- 
tingency, and interest costs, the United States 
share would amount to some $229,000,000, the 
Canadian share $178,000,000, or a total of 
$405,000,000. After the omissions are added, 
the total cost to bo’h countries would be 
$655,000,000, of which the United States’ share 
would bv $415,000,000 and the Canadian $240,- 
000,000. 

The Power Authority of the State of New 
York and the United States Engineers have 
had various negotiations pertaining to the 
contribution which the power authority 
might be called upon to make, and published 
result of these negotiations indicate that 
the power authority will be called upon to 
pay $90,000,000. If this is so, then the net 
cost to the Unitcil States would be reduced 
to $325,000,000. 

There are still further costs which should 
be considered in undertaking a project of this 
magnitude. The first is interest during the 
period of amortization, and the second that 
of operation and maintenance. If the project 
were amortized in 50 equal annual install- 
ments and the interest charges amounted to 
3 percent, the carrying charges applicabie to 
the United States would approximate $248,- 
000,000 while on the Canadian side, the esti- 
mated interest would amount to $307,000,- 
000. It is higher in this case because it has 
been reliably reported by banking institutions 
that long-term Canadian issues would call for 
5 percent rather than 3 percent on the United 
States side. The item of maintenance 
amounts to another $2,000,000 a year, divided 
equally between the 2 countries; this figure 
is believed to be conservative since the main- 
tenance and operation of the Erie Canal now 
aggregates approximately $2,000,000 annually. 
When all of these additional items except 
maintenance are included, the total cost of 
the project amounts to $1,120,000,000. 

In passing, it might be stated that 85 per- 
cent of the United States cost, $623,000,000, 
would have to be met by taxpayers living in 
areas which would in no way benefit, and in 
some instances would actually suffer, from the 
proposed seaway. We say this because the 
Government in its own report has classified 
the following States as being in areas which 
could in no way contribute to the St. Law- 
rence Seaway traffic. They are all of the New 
England States; the Middle Atlantic States of 
New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Maryland; the Southeastern States of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi; the Southwestern States of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Arizona; the far Western States of Utah, Ne- 
vada, California, Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. In addition, according to the Gov- 
ernment reports, 80 percent of the State of 
New York; 70 percent of Pennsylvania; 20 
percent of Ohio; 30 percent of Missouri; 70 
percent of Colorado; 40 percent of Wyoming; 
and 20 percent of Montana are also outside of 
the tributary area. These, added to the other 
States, show that 64 percent of the taxpayers 
of the United States could not be expected 
to benefit in any way from the St. Lawrence 
project. Furthermore, it can be demonstrated 
that the authors of the Government survey 
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in many instances extended the tributary 
area beyond the radius of influence under 
the most favorable conditions. When these 
apparent errors are corrected and the por- 
tions of New York State, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio and Illinois, which were placed in the 
tributary area by the Government report and 
which would actually suffer severe losses (as, 
for instance, would the city of Buffalo), at 
least 85 percent of the cost of this gigantic 
project would be borne by the victims of 
unfair discrimination. 

Because of the long winter periods in the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River Valley area, 
the use of the St. Lawrence River and of the 
Great Lakes as a commercial waterway is 
confined to only 7 months of the year. The 
navigation dates for the past 5 years average 
as follows: For the Great Lakes above the 
Welland Canal, from April 9 to December 18; 
for the Welland Canal itself, from April 10 to 
December 15; for the St. Lawrence River 
above Montreal, from April 23 to December 6. 
Thus the effectiveness of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way would be confined to the summer pe- 
riod between April 23 and December 16, less 
the time required for round trip between 
Montreal and the inland ports, which would 
average approximately another 16 days. When 
this figure is taken from the 228 days the 
canal would be open to navigation it is ob- 
vious that the Great Lakes ports could be 
served by oceangoing ships only 58 percent 
of the time, and that whatever savings which 
might accrue in transportation costs could 
only be realized during that time. 

The depth of the seaway channels is also 
an important factor in determining the type 
and number and registry of the vessels which 
might comprise the seaway traffic. In deter- 
mining the type of ship which might navi- 
gate the 27-foot channel, corrections have to 
be made for the difference in buoyancy be- 
tween salt water and fresh water. A ship of 
27-foot draft in the ocean would actually 
draw 271, feet in fresh water. Other factors 
include the “squat” of a ship while in motion 
and safety clearances which are generally 
conceded to be approximately 244 feet be- 
cause of the rocky bottoms in many of the 
seaway channels. Thus the salt-water draft 
of a vessel which could safely navigate the St. 
Lawrence Waterway would be approximately 
24 feet. Of all of the tonnage in the world 
classified as 2,000 gross-ton merchant vessels 
or over, only 30 percent could use the seaway 
and only 5 percent of the world tonnage 
which could use the seaway would represent 
vessels of United States registry. Yet the 
United States would bear the major cost of 
construction. 

An interesting comparison might be drawn 
between the use of the existing St. Lawrence 
Waterway by United States vessels, and what 
may be expected, should the proposed seaway 
be constructed. The Department of Research 
of the United States Maritime Commission 
shows that for the calendar year of 1938 the 
total water-borne foreign commerce of the 
United States moving via the St. Lawrence 
route amounted to 1,900,000 tons, and that of 
this total only 123,000 tons, or a little over 6 
percent, was handled in American ships. 

When the St. Lawrence seaway project 
was Officially before the United States Sen- 
ate in 1933-34 it was held up as a boon to 
the American farmer, and in their enthu- 
siasm proponents made many misstate- 
ments, to say the least. 

It was contended, for instance, that econ- 
omies in shipping wheat from Duluth to 
Montreal, via the St. Lawrence seaway, 
would amount to 8 cents per bushel, whereas 
the actual cost of shipping this commodity 
from Duluth to Montreal had only been 
6 cents per bushel. Other exaggerated 
prophecies were made. At the time the 
errors in these statements were not generally 
known, and, therefore, material support for 
the undertaking was mustered in the rural 
areas. Since then, however, investigations 
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into these claims have been carefully made, 
and while in some instances there may be 
slight savings in the shipment of specific 
commodities, these savings do not equal] the 
carrying charges of the seaway, not to speak 
of the losses which would be sustained by 
American labor and industry. 

Should the Government forecasts as to 
the probable seaway traffic come true, these 
losses would exceed -$109,000,000 a year. 
Diversion of business from American trans- 
portation systems to foreign carriers, the 
diversion of Canadian export grain which 
now moves through the United States, and 
the losses to American coal producers ac- 
count for this figure. Proponents have 
often likened the St. Lawrence seaway to 
the old Erie Canal. They point with sar- 
castic disdain to the lack of foresight of 
critics of that project, and say that those 
of us who oppose the seaway are equally, if 
not more, shortsighted. 

Actually, there is no comparison between 
the two projects. The Erie Canal, though 
of shallow draft, was able to move com- 
modities so much more cheaply than the 
then-existing modes of transportation that 
it opened up new areas of the country to 
agriculture, commerce, and industry. 

The reason was that because of the tre- 
mendous savings in transportation cost, areas 
along the entire canal could successfully 
compete with areas right around New York 
which depended upon more costly means of 
transportation. The farmer or manufacturer 
along the canal, in many instances could not 
only successfully meet seaboard competition 
but actually had an advantage because of 
better land, nearness of raw materials, lower 
taxes, cheaper labor, etc. 

Now, these are the same arguments used 
by proponents of the seaway in stating that 
the eastern seaboard, and especially New 
York State business, industry and agriculture 
will be placed at a disadvantage and that as 
a@ consequence Midwestern farmers, labor, 
and industry will gradually outstrip the East 
in jobs and opportunity. We claim that this 
is false reasoning because the savings which 
may occur in shipping commodities over the 
St. Lawrence seaway will be so small that a 
material advantage to western areas will not 
exist. The saving will be so slight that the 
competition could be met on the seaboard. 
The net result would remain the Same so 
far as the commercial and industrial loca- 
tion is concerned, but the tendency would 
be toward demoralization of price and wage 
structure. 

There are severe losses to the East, however, 
because the export and import traffic via the 
St. Lawrence would represent a loss to the 
port of New York, other Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, and to the transportation systems lead- 
ing to and from them. Buffalo, Oswego, Al- 
bany, and other river and lake ports would 
likewise be seriously affected. It has been 
reliably estimated that 69 percent of all the 
lake, rail, and canal commerce of Buffalo 
would bypass that city should forecasts as 
to St. Lawrence traffic materialize. 

On top of this, the State of New York 
would pay about 26 percent of the cost of the 
project and of its operation and maintenance. 

We lose through the tendency of the sea- 
way to demoralize the eastern price struc- 
tures—without gain to the interior of the 
country—through carrying the major burden 
of the Federal tax bill, and through the tre- 
mendous losses to our transportation systems 
and port and terminal facilities (should the 
seaway carry the tonnage claimed by pro- 
ponents) primarily for the benefit of the 
foreign shipper. For instance, the estimated 
savings in the shipment of wheat to London 
from Duluth is 8 cents per bushel. This 
saving is so slight that Argentina wheat pro- 
ducers could meet the competition. The Lon- 
don broker would buy wheat at 3 cents per 
bushel less, the American farmer would gain 
nothing, and the American transportation 
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and port facilities would lose the transpor- 


‘tation business to foreign ships, which, in 


turn, would be competing with subsidized 
American merchant marine. It just doesn’t 
make sense. 

Now, for a word about the power project 
and I am through. 

We have made an extensive study of this 
plan and have concluded that the State of 
New York would be getting no great bargain 
from the Federal Government. The Power 
Authority of the State of New York, accord- 
ing to apparent agreements with the United 
States engineers, is to pay $90,000,000 for the 
power rights. 

The New York State St. Lawrence Power 
Development Commission reported to the 
Governor and the legislature that St. Law- 
rence power could be developed in the inter- 
National section for $180,000,000. If Canada 
bore one-half of this cost, the New York share 
could be $90,000,000—the price the Power Au- 
thority apparently intends to pay. Instead of 
the Federal Government subsidizing the New 
York power plan, it is subsidizing Canadian 
power because their cost under the proposed 
plan would be far less than the $90,000,000 
figure. 

If the St. Lawrence development were con- 
structed in accordance with the demand for 
power, there might be a slight saving in cer- 
tain up-State sections of New York State, as 
compared with the modern, highly efficient 
steam-generating plants. Our investigation 
shows, however, that this would not be true 
in Buffalo or the metropolitan New York 
area, where it would be less costly to generate 
power by steam plants than to transmit St. 
Lawrence power over such great distances to 
those areas. 

If St. Lawrence power is developed beyond 
the demand for this energy, then the carry- 
ing charges on the great first capital costs 
are liable to pyramid to such an extent that 
the project will never pay, and according to 
the St. Lawrence plan, which apparently is to 
be submitted to Congress for approval, it is 
intended to complete the full development. 

In any event, however, the savings in St. 
Lawrence power over that of steam-generated 
energy would be exceedingly small when com- 
pared with the great losses the State would 
sustain from the seaway portion of the 
project. 

Furthermore, it is exceedingly doubtful 
that the slight power savings which might 
accrue in up-State New York would offset in 
a social way the loss of employment in the 
coal-mining and transportation industries as 
a result of substituting St. Lawrence power 
for steam-generated energy. 

Should the St. Lawrence seaway be ap- 
proved, the greatest individual sufferers 
would probably be the coal miners, whose 
plight is already acute. Competent investi- 
gators have forecast that they would lose to 
foreign competition at least 10,000,000 tons of 
coal annually. This is a loss that industry 
is hardly in a position to take at the present 
time. 

The Canadians do not desire the project 
to be undertaken any more than we do—if 
as much. To the great majority of Canadi- 
ans the undertaking of this work would seem 
to mean an unwarranted diversion of labor 
and materials from far more important 
needs. They appreciate, however, that the 
United States has more power than any 
other nation in the world to aid them during 
the greatest crisis in their history. They, 
therefore, are wililng to acquiesce in the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway should 
the United States formally request them to 
do so. 

There can be no question but that un- 
dertaking the construction of this gigantic 
project now would be a serious hindrance 
to our national-defense preparations. If for 
no other reason it should be vigorously op- 
posed and rejected by our Congress. It also 
has been demonstrated by many competent 
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transportation and maritime experts that the 
project would be uneconomical and in fact 
ruinous to many of the commercial and port 
and terminal facilities of this country, should 
the seaway be used to the extent indicated 
in Government forecasts. They likewise 
demonstrate that no comparable gains or 
savings would accrue in the center of the 
country and that the Atlantic Ocean and 
Gulf ports would suffer needless losses. Such 
@ project we must not entertain. 
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STATEMENT BY H. S. BENNION 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Mr. 
H. S. Bennion of New York City: 


CONGRESSMAN RANKIN’S OVERCHARGE 
STATEMENT 


(By H. S. Bennion) 


Congressman RANKIN, having at his com- 
mand the voluminous data and compilations 
which the staff of the Federal Power Com- 
mission can furnish him, frequently makes 
and disseminates rate comparisons of the most 
unfair and misleading character. He or his 
advisers make a skillful presentation of part 
truths to support his fallacious conclusions. 

The basic errors in Mr. RANKIN’s compari- 
sons are as follows: 

(a) He compares the just and reasonable 
rates of privately financed, tax-paying, inter- 
est-paying enterprises, which must depend on 
efficiency and industry for support, with the 
prices arbitrarily set by tax-eating, subsi- 
dized Government enterprises, which in fact 
depend upon the public treasury for support. 

(b) He selects far better than average ex- 
amples to compare against a Nation-wide 
average. The cost of rendering electric serv- 
ice, like wages, rents, local taxes, like the 
price of real estate, of farm products, of coal, 
of water service, vary considerably through- 
out the country according to local conditions. 
The great bulk of publicly owned systems 
throughout the United States charge rates 
on a parity with those of privately owned 
systems. Considering taxes, they charge ma- 
terially higher rates. 

(c) He tells only a small part of the story 
which is favorable to his thesis and ignores 
the preponderant part, the proven advan- 
tages to a State or community of private en- 
terprise, which created, developed, and ex- 
panded the electric business in the first place. 
The issue of private enterprise versus public 
ownership is far greater than the mere ques- 
tion of the price of electricity. It involves 
efficiency and initiative versus inefficiency 
and lack of initiative; economic freedom on 
the one hand versus bureaucratic control and 
dictation and direction of policies on the 
other hand. It involves the exercise of rights 
versus the condition of pleading for permis- 
sion and seeking the bestowal of privilege. 

(d) He grossly exaggerates the economic 
significance of the cost of electricity both in 
industry and in the home. Industrial and 
commercial development and population 
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growth in general in America have not taken 
place in areas of low-cost electricity. The 
electric bill represents only 1.3 percent of 
the value of the finished product in the aver- 
age industry. In the worker’s home it is 
only 114 percent of the family income. Asa 
factor in the cost of living it is completely 
overshadowed by the cost of government. 


JUST AND REASONABLE RATES 


The T. V. A. project, which Mr. RANKIN uses 
as his yardstick in arriving at his overcharge 
calculation, had cost the Federal Treasury up 
to the end of the last fiscal year, in direct 
appropriations and in interest paid on its 
share of the public debt, a total of about 
$400,000,000. The T. V. A. acknowledges hav- 
ing received $306,000,000. To this must be 
added $71,000,000 in back interest paid out 
by the Treasury, about $12,000,000 for the 
Sheffield steam plants which were turned over 
to the T. V. A., and another $10,000,000 which 
represents the difference between the cost of 
the Muscle Shoais plant and what the T. V. A. 
put on its books therefor, after crediting the 
amount of revenues collected from Wilson 
Dam by the War Department and actually 
paid into the Treasury. The T. V. A. al- 
located only $163,000,000 of this investment 
to its power enterprises, disregarding about 
60 percent. Private enterprise would have 
had to charge all or practically all of the en- 
tire cost to its power business. 

How unfair to brand as extortionate rates 
which must sustain all of the investment and 
cannot dump more than half of it on the Fed- 
eral taxpayer. 

The gross revenues of the private utilities 
in the United States for 1939 were $2,141,000,- 
000. Total operating expenses, together with 
taxes and depreciation were $1,401,000,000. 
This left $740,000,000 with which to pay in- 
terest on bonds, dividends on stock, and con- 
tributions to surplus, in an industry that 
was serving about 26,000,000 customers. Mr. 
RANKIN, using the T. V. A. rates as a basis, 
claims that gross revenues for 1939 repre- 
sented an overcharge of $940,058,066. Ob- 
viously such an amount, if taken away from 
revenues, would wipe out not only the entire 
return to the investors but $200,000,000 would 
have to be cut from some other quarter, and 
the natural place to get it would be out of 
the $440,000,000 paid in wages to the em- 
ployees, a wage cut of 46 percent. It could 
not be taken out of taxes; nor could it be 
taken out of the allowance for depreciation 
and retirements, if the standards of service 
to the public are to remain unimpaired. 
Electric utilities have to meet their expenses 
from their own revenues. They have no 
public treasury to support them, and if after 
wiping out all payments to investors a fur- 
ther cut had to be made, it would have to 
come from the employees. Mr. RaNKIN has 
indicated that it could come out of the sal- 
aries of executives, but a Government report 
showed that these salaries amounted to six- 
tenths of 1 percent, and if the entire pay- 
ments to these executives were stopped, the 
employees would still be faced with a cut of 
45 percent. 

In Pennsylvania, after deducting total 
operating expenses, together with taxes and 
depreciation, from the gross revenues of the 
electric utilities, privately owned, in 1939, 
there remained $74,000,000 to pay interest 
and dividends. All of this $74,000,000 and 
more would be wiped out by Mr. RaNKIN’s 
ridiculous $77,000,000 overcharge. Here also 
the wages of the employees would have to be 
cut if Mr. RANKIN had his way. In Pennsyl- 
vania people think they are better off to pay 
fair wages and pay a fair return on invested 
capital than they would be if they cut wages 
in two and confiscated useful capital. 

Mr. RANKIN talks about the security hold- 
ers who are exacting tribute. These security 
holders who would be deprived of their en- 
tire income from this investment, if Mr. 
RANKIN had his way, include three to four 
million investors in all walks of life from all 
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parts of the country, including life insurance 

companies with about 60,000,000 policies out- 
and casualty 


that it had paid interest only on a small 
of the moneys it had received. Other 
than that it made no contribution to the 
Federal . It paid as taxes the 
equivalent of a small fraction of what pri- 
vate utilities pay to government—tocal, State, 
and Federal. Private utilities in 1940 paid 
$405,000,000 in taxes. This amounted to 
174% percent out of every dollar of gross 
revenue. Let the T. V. A. pay into the Fed- 
eral Treasury a fair amount of interest and 
amortization on its entire capital investment, 
and let it contribute to the Federal Treas- 
ury an amount equivalent to the Federal 
taxes on such an operation if in private 
hands. Then let its property be subject to 
the same State and local taxation as the 
private property, before its rates are held up 
as a fair yardstick for American business. 
SELECTED EXAMPLES 

Mr. Ranxiw selects the far better than 
average municipal system of Tacoma and 
the government-subsidized project of On- 
tario as other yardsticks with which to 
judge the rates of the Nation-wide electric 
utility industry. A much more representa- 
tive comparison is the average rate of the 
2,600 communities served by publicly owned 
systems as compared with those served by 
private systems, because these are scattered 
throughout the country and in aggregate 
reasonably represent average conditions. 
The average residential rates, as shown by 
the latest rate survey of the Federal Power 
Commission, are just about the same for 
both classes of systems, notwithstanding the 
heavy tax burden paid by the private com- 
panies. (See note A.) If taxes are taken 
into account, the average rates of the pri- 
vate companies are materially below the 
average rates of these publicly owned 
systems. 

Another country-wide measure of electric 
rates is to take those charged by the hun- 
dreds of rural electric cooperative associa- 
tions throughout the country. Testimony of 
R. E. A. Officials indicates that this average 
rate in 1939 was about 5.7 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour (see note B) against an average 
rate for the electric-utility industry for 
19389 of 1.9 cents per kilowatt-hour. This 
was about one-third of the rate of the elec- 
tric cooperatives. It may be pointed out 
also that, according to the latest Budget of 
the United States Government, in spite of 
the rates these cooperatives are charging, 
they are having great difficulty to pay their 
way, because, though they had borrowed up 
to June 30, 1940, $270,000,000, the Budget 
estimates that for the present fiscal year 
they will pay into the Treasury $18,000 in 
interest and $72,000 as repayment of 
principal. 

Of course, to compare rural cooperative 
rates with the average rates of electric 
utilities, which serve large industries and 
cities and towns, is entirely unfair and 
meaningless, but it is no more so than the 
comparisons upon which Mr. RanxIn bases 
his outrageous claims of overcharges. 

Apropos rural electrification, 60 percent of 
the farms in Pennsylvania have electric 
service against 10 percent for Tennessee and 
20 percent for Mississippi. The T. V. A., 
with all its subsidies, has not equaled the 
record of the private utilities in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PARTS OF STORY LEFT OUT 

Mr. RANKIN presumes that public owner- 
ship of utilities is an unmitigated blessing 
and that private ownership is a heavy eco- 
nomic handicap. Nevertheless, economic 
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prise the business it can perform far out- 
weigh the influence of electric rates. Larger 
earnings with which to pay living and busi- 
ness costs have been much more important 
to many people than subsidized electric 
rates. Mr. RANKIN has pointed out how Penn- 
sylvania through private ownership of utili- 
ties was in 1939 by $77,249,890, 
according to his T. V. A. yardstick. It may 
be pointed out, however, that wages paid in 
manuf: industries in Pennsylvania 
amounted to $1,169 per worker, whereas in 
Mississippi such workers received only $592 
and in Tennessee $832. Judged by the Mis- 
sissippi standards, the Pennsylvania workers 
were overpaid $495,230,000 with which to pay 
their share of the $77,000,000 overcharge on 
electricity. Which worker is better off? The 
farm worker in Pennsylvania got $27.25 per 
month with board. The Mississippi worker 
got $14 per month with board. 

This indicates that there is more to this 
question of public ownership than just the 
difference between a reasonable and a sub- 
sidized rate for electricity. Let us look also 
at the school picture. Pennsylvania in 1936 
was spending $15.52 per capita on elementary 
and secondary public schools, Mississippi was 
spending $8.32, and Tennessee $7.70. Taxes 
paid by electric utilities help to support these 
schools. In the T. V. A. areas I notice from 
the Knoxville News Sentinel of January 8, 
1941, that Governor Cooper is expected to seek 
a@ tax on T. V. A. gross receipts to make up 
for the loss of taxes on electric properties. 
Here is his language: 

“As a result of the transfer of a greater 
portion of electric properties in the State to 
the T. V. A., the net annual loss to the State 
in taxes is $693,000. T. V. A.’s acquisition of 
these properties has meant a substantial sav- 
ing to all the people. * * * Iam notin 
favor of new taxes, but the general assembly 
should give serious consideration to methods 
of replacing this loss, if the utilities are to 
remain a source of State revenue.” 

An Associated Press dispatch from Nash- 
ville, January 17, said that the County 
Judges Association has voted to ask the legis- 
lature for full replacement of taxes lost 
through the public purchase of private util- 
ities property by assessing the distribution 
property of power boards, municipalities, or 
plants not now assessed. 

In Tupelo, with a population of 8,200, the 
tax rate is $50.25 per thousand of assessed 
valuation. In Lock Haven, in Clinton 
County, Pa., with a population of 10,800, the 
tax rate is $41 per thousand. The per capita 
bonded debt in Tupelo is $51.63; in Lock 
Haven it is $17.63. 


RELATIVELY SMALL COST OF POWER 


The cost of government—Federal, State, 
and local—in 1939, prior to the prescnt emer- 
gency expenditures, amounted to $520 per 
family. Tax collections amounted to $400 of 
this. The cost of electric power on a per-fam- 
ily basis was $65. The United States census 
of manufactures showed that the cost of elec- 
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more efficiently than Government bureaus. 
NOTE A 

The average rates of municipal plants are 

about on a parity with those of private plants, 


as the following summary of the January 1, 
1941, rate survey of the Federal Power Com- 
mission shows: 


Comparison of net monthly bills as of Jan. 2, 
1940, total United States 









Average monthly bills by 
group 








500 kilowatt-hours 


25 kilowatt-hours 


Number of plants 
15 kilowatt-hours 








Governmental 


. The weighted aver- 
munic, 

account of the dominating influence of the 3 

coast municipal! systems w.th below average rates.) 


(This is an arithmetical avera 
age is somewhat favorable to 
ge west 


Farm wage rates, Oct. 1, 1938, per month, with 
board 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Real-estate taxes per $100 of value, 1937 


I ent tie ats ticeacicatemiata habimeenetias $2.61 

IED cierainccantrens ninenteo-te mtgsoaning hia 1. 66 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
NOTE B 


R. E. A. Co-op rates higher than utility farm 
rates 


The new of Electric Utilities in 
the United States, 1940, published by the 
Federal Power Commission, lists, among other 
things, 60 cooperative organizations serving 
rural communities for the entire year 1939. 
The total of the data for these cooperatives 
(in which no T. V. A. enterprises are in- 
cluded) is as follows: 


Total assets (presumably Dec. 31, 
1939) 


instars nines handel te Gnesi sa-trentt-n , 382, 480 

Total number of customers-_-_-_-_-_ 58, 666 
Electric revenues (during year 

I Rael inecen eioemeroneten cnrnctan = t seonna 1, 712, 431 
Kilowatt-hours generated or pur- 

chased (during 1939)... 43, 881, 254 


The book gives no figures on the number 
of kilowatt-hours sold, but if it is assumed 
that the percentage lost and unaccounted for 
is the same as that given for all R. E. A. 
systems listed in the report of the hearing 
on the Agriculture Department appropriation 
bill for 1941 (pp. 1103-1105), namely 31 per- 
cent, the total kilowatt-hours sold by these 
60 cooperatives was 30,150,000. 

This indicates an average revenue of 5.7 
cents per kilowatt-hour sold, as compared 
with 4.4 cents for all enterprises, public and 
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private, rendering farm service east of the 
one-hundredth meridian in 1939, as reported 


by the Edison Electric Institute (Statistical 
Bulletin, No. 7, p. 13). , 


Education—Public-school expenditures (elementary and secondary), 1936 
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Wages received in manufacturing industries in various States for the year 1939 and 
amounts that would have been received if paid same wages as in Mississippi and 
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Tupelo, Miss. mn 
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1 Unadjusted rate: Ratio of assessed to true value in Tupelo, 60 percent, Lock Haven, 50 percent. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES F. 
O’CONNOR, OF MONTANA 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I include the following address which 
I delivered over the radio on February 
15: 

House bill 1776 is a bill entitled “To pro- 
mote the defense of the United States.” If 
the Members of Congress believed that this 
bill was designed only for the purpose of pro- 
moting the defense of the United States, 
there would not have been one vote cast 
against it. The decision Congress makes in 
passing on this measure wili affect the future 
of other nations as well as our own. I want 
that decision to be in favor of the American 
people. 

There is no question where the sympathies 
of the Members of Congress and of our people 
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lie in regard to these wars. By thought, word, 
deed, and prayer, Americans prefer that the 
democracies be the victors. 

I believe the people are united on three 
propositions: 

First. To do everything we can for the de- 
mocracies without danger of involving our- 
selves; 

Second. To build up our defenses so that 
no nation on earth can successfully attack 
us; and 

Third. To keep this Nation out of war. 

The question for the American people and 
for Congress to decide is whether or not this 
bill will aid in the three things upon which 
there is now a unanimity of opinion. 

It is beyond dispute that England today is 
receiving from 80 to 90 percent of cur com- 
bat-plane production. It is also beyond 
question that England has received 50 of 
our destroyers and a great mass of other 
war materials. 

Those favoring this bill believe that 
England is fighting our war, and that we 
should fend or lease our Navy to help 
England. When we reach this point is when 
we commence to disagree. We are already in 
dangerous water. Pass this bill—the die is 
cast—and soon we will be in so deep that 
we cannot return to the shore, and when 
Churchill calls for ships and troops he will 
get them, and when Churchill gets them we 
won't have them. I believe the supporters 
of this bill will go to war to prevent 
England from falling. 

England is not fighting our battle. 
is fighting her own. 

Because it is to our economic and financial 
interest that the democracies win, and be- 
cause of our sympathies for those democra- 
cies, I am in favor of giving every possible 
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aid to them that does not put us in the 
position that if England sink; we go down 
with her. After all this is an old world 
revolution miscalled the second war to save 
democracy. 

We can and will survive regardless of who 
wins unless we strip ourselves. Suppose we 
continue to turn over to England this same 
ratio of production of our war materials in 
the future as we are now, and suppose, in 
addition, we lend, lease, or otherwise sell to 
her, parts of our Navy, and then she goes 
down. The very things we have been 
furnishing her may be used by her con- 
querors against us. There is the danger of 
going too far 

Critical as England’s position is today, 
much more critical and shocking will our 
position be when we have to face the 
American people and admit that our de- 
fense program has been a British defense 
program and when, America, as Old Mother 
Hubbard goes to the cupboard, finds it bare. 
The passage of this bill gives the lamb to 
Great Britain. 

We must be realistic in this crisis We 
must not substitute for reason and judg- 
ment emotion and affection for foreign 
countries, for in the end we will have to 
stand on our own feet. 

As to the second point on which we are 
agreed, namely: To build up our defenses, 
I have heard no one who has been support- 
ing this bill claim that its passage was 
necessary to speed up production of ships, 
planes, guns, and ammunition. Our pro- 
gram of production of our defense eyuip- 
ment is highiy successful. Accordingly, 
there is little, if any, relation between in- 
creased production of defense materials and 
the passage of this bill. 

The remaining point is: 
help to keep us out of war? 

Let us go back. The Congress was called 
into special session in 1939 to pass the Neu- 
trality Act to safeguard our neutrality and 
to keep us out of war. After acrimonious 
and furious debate continuing for weeks 
the Neutrality bill was passed. 

We provided in that bill that we would 
sell war materials to any nation that would 
come here for them and pay for them; that 
“2 would keep our vessels and boats cut of 
danger zones, and many other safeguards 
were written into this bill. 

This bill gives the President the power to 
open bases and ports to British warships 
for repair. Also within the covers of this 
bill is the power to convoy supply ships 
into danger zones which would hold for 
naught the provisions of the neutrality law. 

The bill also gives the President, whoever 
he may be, specific power to transfer to any 
nution that the President may see fit, any 
or all of our material and naval equipment; 
also to acquire and to transfer to the British, 
or any other nation, on pe lend-lease basis, 
all material, equipment, etc., that can be 
produced under current production by our 
industries with the limitation of the amount 
that Congress is willing to provide. Don’t 
be confused on this point. Those favoring 
the bill claim that Congress still has power 
to control, as it holds the purse strings. Re- 
member these purse strings have nothing to 
do with leasinz, lending, or seliing our mili- 
tary equipment, neither has it anything to 
do with convcying supply ships in danger 
zones, nor permitting ships to be repaired in 
our naval bases and ports. It is claimed 
these powers will not be used. Then why 
ask for them, and then why give them. 

How, then, does this bill help to keep us 
out of the war? 

Remember that is the mandate we who 
were running for office received from the 
American people. This mandate we must 
follow and keep out of this war, or revolution, 

Let us examine this matter more fully. If 
| our vessels or ships convoy supply ships into 
| danger zones and are attacked or sunk, as 
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President Roosevelt expressed it, “the shoot- 


Our actual participation will have begun. 

Again the moment we permit repairs of 
belligerent battleships and submarines in our 
naval bases and ports, bombers and sub- 
marines will show up anc teint i Sate 
war. So, how then can any person say it is 
peace measure. This bill is, first, consaieers 
and, second, dangerous, because the viper 
war which is already crawling over our bosom 
will be tied and bound to us. 

The President has plenary powers without 
this bill to deal with nearly any emergency, 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. He has control of both the Army and 
Navy. This bill gives him the additional 
and unheard of power to dispose of all the 
Navy, or any part thereof, as he may see fit. 

Congress will be in session. I have seen 
bills become a law with but one dissenting 
vote within 24 hours, which involved billions 
of dollars, when the necessity was clear. 

Now some general observations: 

Canada, a dominion of Great Britain, has 
not passed such a law. 

England is paying her today for what she 
gets. She may later pay her dominions for 
agricultural products with the money we will 
loan or give her. Not only that, but pass this 
bill and you substitute the American taxpayer 
for the British taxpayer. I claim preference 
for the American taxpayer. I want to furnish 
materials and credit to Great Britain, but I 
want her and her subjects, wherever located, 
to secure the payment of such credits as long 
as they have money, or securities, to pay 
with. I don’t want to place the British people 
in a superior position to our own people. My 
country comes first and last with me. 

As I said on the fioor of the House on Feb- 
ruary 4, if we are going to extend unsecured 
credit to Britain then we should have assur- 
ances from her that she will help us to pro- 
tect, first, the Western Hemisphere from all 
attacks, and second, our interests in the 
Orient against Japan, where she has blown 
both hot and cold, and lastly, that she will 
cooperate with us in trade in the future. We 
cannot, in justice to our people, do less. 

The position of President of this country 
is a mighty big one, aside from war powers. 
No human being can perform all of the duties 
of President of the United States. He must 
depend upon others. Harding depended 
upon others. The country was betrayed. 
This is the most important matter ever pre- 
sented to the Congress. 

We in Congress are your Representatives. 
You elected us. You trusted us. We are the 
temporary trustees of the future of our coun- 
try, the lives of our men, women, and chil- 
dren and of their property. We are your first 
and last line of defense to keep you out of 
war. If we now turn that trust over to some 
other person we will be untrue to our trust 
and evading our responsibilities as your Rep- 
resentatives. 

If we are afraid and have not the courage 
to do our duty as it confronts us, we ought 
to go home. 

Another matter—pay day will come. Who 
will pay? It will not be the man whose in- 
come is received from tax-exempt securities. 
Incomes have a Way of disappearing when 
the time comes to pay a tax. Who is left? 
The people with the homes, the buildings, 
the farms, and the tangible property; the 
people who really keep our Nation afloat. 
The farmer will be the goat in the end in 
two ways. He cannot pass his taxes on. He 
must absorb them and the other fellow’s 
who can pass them on as well. A prolonga- 


tion of this war loses for him his agricul- 
tural export market which in 1940 amounted 
to 11 percent of the agricultural exports 
during the last year of the other war. at 
tells the story of where Great Britain is se- 
curing her needed agricultural imports. 


My 


friends, she is securing them from her do- 
minions and not from us. 

Remember, any. nation may be subjugated, 
but great peoples are never conquered. 
They will rise again. France lies prostrate 
today, but the spirit of France will rise and 
on the ruins will be born a greater nation 
than ever before. If Germany is subjugated 
she will rise again. The same is true of 
England. 

So my friends let’s stop, look, and listen 
before we go too far. Our role should be 
moral and Christian leadership for peace 
among all peoples. An enduring peace can 
only be founded upon justice and chris- 
tianity. 

Wire your President, your Senators, and 
Representatives as to your views. You have 
the right of petition and it is your duty to 
exercise it before it is too late. 

God bless and help America. 
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Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Sixteenth 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense, January 28, 1941, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Madam Chairman and patriots, I had the 
privilege of addressing this group some years 
ago, and I am indeed happy and flattered to 
be invited back again. I hope I am not go- 
ing to disappoint you, because if you are 
expecting another orator you are going to be 
mistaken—you see, I am not a Senator, I am 
just a Congressman. We do the work, and 
they make the speeches. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to talk 
to this particular group, because we in this 
room are not recent converts to national de- 
fense. Had the Nation listened to you pa- 
triots all during the past 20 years we would 
not have to be threshing around in such 
chaos now. But I want to warn you of one 
or two dangers. 

It is the pacifists who are the -nes most 
responsible for our deplorable defense situ- 
ation, and they, or many of them, are the 
ones who are today trying to rush us pell- 
mell into war even though we are unprepared 
for it. 

The subject to which I am addressing my- 
self is our old, old friend (to our group), 
national defense. National defense means a 
great deal more, however, than merely sur- 
rounding our borders with a ring of guns. 
You 'rem:« aber our old friends used to tell 
us that all we needed was just a lot of coast 
guns. When I was on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee we had some of these good pacifist 
women come before us, and they told us that 
by law we ought to limit our battleships 
so they couldn’t go more than 500 miles 
from shore. Of course, that would be a 
great navy. 

National defense means a number of 
things, both military and nonmilitary. It 
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means the economic preparation to carry on 
a sustained military effort wn it becomes 
necessary. It means, more anything 
else, however, the ability to mnie war, or 
at least to keep it away from our own shores 
if it becomes inevitable. 

Let me say to you that national defense 
does not mean merely a lot of guns around 
one’s borders. If we are to be practical in 
this matter, the only way—and when I say 
“only” I mean just that—there is only one 
way in which you can Keep an aggressor at 
home, and that is to be powerful enough 
yourself and so well prepared that if he at- 
tempts aggression against you, you can re- 
taliate and do more damage in his homeland 
than he can do in yours. It may be a cold- 
blooded way to look at it, but treaties don’t 
keep aggressors at home; mere defenses don’t 
keep them at home. We could have a big, 
powerful coast gun every 10 feet around our 
entire borders, and that wouldn't prevent our 
being dragged into a war; it wouldn’t even 
prevent our being conquered, because in- 
vaders could merely blockade us until we were 
forced into submission, and, of course, that 
would happen to us. We must live and 
breathe, which means that we have to trade 
in the world, not for the profit we make out 
of it—the money is only an incidental means 
of exchanging the things that we have to 
have for those of which we produce a surplus; 
the money is merely the medium of exchange. 

Unfortunately, as powerful and rich a Na- 
tion as this is, we are not self-sufficient. 
There are certain raw materials without 
which our economic system, even in time of 
peace, would collapse. We must go out into 
the markets of the world and buy those 
things. The only way we can buy them is by 
selling something that we have. Our great 
automobile industry, and our great steel in- 
dustry, for instance, would collapse without a 
small portion of what goes into them, but a 
very vital portion, the chromium, the tung- 
sten, and the manganese and the tin. I won- 
der if you people realize how completely de- 
pendent we are upon tin, as a particular illus- 
tration. We don’t produce tin in commercial 
quantities in the United States. Eighty-five 
percent of the food that is distributed 
throughout the United States and that keeps 
the people fed on an all-around yearly basis 
comes in tin cans. The city of Washington, 
in which you are today, would collapse within 
2 weeks if the supply of tin shouid suddenly 
be stopped. New York City couldn’t last 2 
weeks. You say, “Well, if that is so serious, 
why not put all this food in glass jars?” 
Which would be logical, but it would take 2 
years to convert the food-preservation in- 
dustry from distributing food in tin cans to 
distributing it in glass. 

There is tin in this country, certainly in 
this hemisphere, for there is tin in Bolivia, 
but unfortunately we have no tin smelters 
in this country, and it takes about 2 years to 
build the smelters and get them in operation. 
We haven’t over 3 months’ supply of tin on 
hand; we haven’t much more than that of 
rubber on hand. Oh, yes; we can use a sub- 
stitute for rubber. Synthetic rubber, in fact, 
in many ways is better than natural rubber, 
but it would take us a good 2 years to produce 
a synthetic rubber production capable of 
meeting our domestic needs. So it is abso- 
lutely essential that we be able to send our 
ships of commerce into the world where we 
can obtain the raw materials necessary to 
keep this country going. Well, there is only 
one way to do that, and that is to have a 
Navy backed by an air force and an Army 
so powerful either that no one will challenge 
us or that if they do challenge us they will 
be unsuccessful in that challenge. The way 
to keep war out of our country is to keep a 
potential aggressor at home, and that is the 
only way to do it. 

The only way to do that is to have the mili- 
tary might necessary, backed by the proper 
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industrial organization. As a matter of fact, 
the old argument advanced for so many years, 
particularly after the World War, that it was 
the presence of armaments that caused wars 
is utterly in conflict with the facts through- 
out history. Adequate defenses have pre- 
vented more wars than lack of defenses ever 
have. Lack of defenses has caused aggression 
time after time. No matter how wealthy a 
nation may be, nor how populous, if it cannot 
defend its wealth and its population, it is a 
direct invitation to aggression. I won't go 
into the historical background of it. China 
is a sufficient illustration. 

At the turn of the century, on the other 
hand, the nations of Europe, all being afraid 
of each other, began arming for war, and 
each nation became so powerfully armed that 
the war threat disappeared, and it was 14 
years later before it broke out, and then only 
because some of the nations didn’t keep up 
their armaments. Certainly we can see that 
our arms-limitations conferences after the 
World War haven’t protected us. We are in 
imminent danger, we are told, and I think we 
all recognize it. 

I agree with my good colleague the previ- 
ous speaker, Senator HILL, with whom I had 
the pleasure of serving in the House, that 
there is no longer any question of debating 
aid to Great Britain; that has now become a 
settled American policy. I am not going to 
discuss the merits involved in that at all; 
that is now American policy, approved by 
the people, whether we might individually 
disagree with it or not. This is a democ- 
racy, and I think that it ought to be ap- 
parent to all of us that our destiny is 
directly concerned with what happens in 
Europe. But I don’t want us to become 
hysterical, and to run blindly away with 
ourselves. 

We now accept as American policy (when 
I say we accept it, certainly the Congress 
has accepted it) aid to Britain to keep the 
British fighting until we become prepared 
to defend ourselves. But be very careful 
that we don’t, in our hysteria, become led 
down some other road. That is one road, 
and I think it ought to be good, plain 
American doctrine. Let us not be rushed 
into a war until we are prepared to win 
that war. 

I am not going to discuss in detail the 
lend-lease bill. That is a matter that is 
now before Congress for hearing; but I don’t 
like to have speakers say, “Now is the time 
to do it; don’t let’s discuss it; don’t examine 
it; don’t do anything; just pass it!” That 
is the dictator’s way of doing things. Let 
us not, under the guise of fighting to de- 
fend democracy, surrender it, or we have lost 
our fight before it begins. I believe in 
democracy so heartily that I not only fought 
in the last war, but I am prepared to fight 
in the next one if we have it. I am in the 
Reserve, and I am ready to go if needed. 

Don’t be misled that there is any need 
for such a rush that the lend-lease bill 
must be passed this minute; because all 
that is involved in the lend-lease bill, if we 
take it at its face value, is the question of 
whether or not England shall pay for the 
aid it gets. Well, that is not a matter that 
has to be decided this minute. They are 
getting all the aid that we are physically 
capable of giving them, and the way to 
increase aid to England is to speed up the 
production of defense weapons, and put an 
end to strikes in the defense industries. 
That is the real way to help England and 
ourselves. Settling the question of whether 
England can pay or not is a matter that can 
be deferred a day or so. 

There is a great «eal more than that, of 
course, involved in the lend-lease bill, and 
I think those other things ought to be exam- 
ined. The bill would have been rushed 


through the day after it was introduced if 
a@ great many people had had their vay, but 
by quietly using the democratic processes it 


has been examined and we have found, and 
even the sponsors of the bill have admitted, 
that it may be wise to put some limitations 
in the bill as to the powers granted under it. 
It will.be wise to have the Executive report 
back to the Congress on the operations under 
the act from time to time. Now, such are 
the things that come about through the opera- 
tion of democracy; and I think we want to 
be very certain that we are sure of what we 
are fighting for. 

If we must aid the British, it should be on 
practical grounds and not on sentimental 
grounds. Let’s not become hysterical on 
those grounds, either. Let us keep in front 
of us only one objective—the United States, 
no matter what it involves. If it is neces- 
sary to send material to the British to help 
the United States, let’s do that. Let’s be 
willing to do whatever is necessary for the 
preservation of the United States; but let’s 
not be steam rollered into whatever we do. 
Let’s find out what we are doing before we 
do it. 

We have gone down the road of furnishing 
«material aid to Britain on the theory of keep- 
ing them fighting until our own two-ocean 
navy is in existence. Let’s be very careful 
that we are not led down the next road, which 
is that we must underwrite a British victory, 
because that leads to another road—that we 
will have to do the fighting to underwrite a 
British victory, or anybody else’s victory, and 
the unfortunate part of that is that we are 
then over the precipice and down a road from 
which there will never be an ending; that is, 
that if we go that far we will have to police 
the whole world forevermore, a job which we 
can’t do and retain our standard of living, 
our way of living, or our democracy. 

I am just presenting a few thoughts to you 
so that you won’t be misled, and so that you 
won't feel that we must just turn our democ- 
racy inside out in order to preserve it, because 
we can’t do it that way. 

We are going to have to make sacrifices. 
National defense means many sacrifices. It 
means that we are going to have to pay per- 
fectly unbelievable taxes, but even after we 
have done that we will still have the finest 
place in the world in which to live. So let’s 
pay those taxes cheerfully. It may mean that 
our boys will have to be conscripted for mili- 
tary training; they have been, and it hasn’t 
hurt anybody; it is good for the boys, and it 
certainly is fine for the morale of the Nation. 
It is going to discourage anybody with ag- 


gressive ideas against us. It may mean 
that you are going to have to drive 
the old family car another 3 or 4 years 


in order to release the materials that go into 
a nev’ car so that they can be diverted into 
airplane production. Well, drive the old fam- 
ily car some more. It may, and it does, mean 
that labor is going to have to make some 
sacrifices. They are going to have to volun- 
tarily eliminate strikes in the defense indus- 
tries. Already the more progressive and pa- 
triotic unions are putting no-strike clauses 
in their new contracts. 

If democracy isn’t worth these sacrifices, 
then there is no use fighting for it. But be 
very careful when you make these sacrifices 
to preserve democracy that you do not give up 
democracy itself; that when you surrender 
the privileges and rights and benefits of de- 
mocracy in the interest of preserving them 
it shall be only a temporary suspension and 
not a permanent loss of those rights, or there 
is no use in fighting the war. 

I think everybody in Congress is in favor 
of helping the British all we can help them; 
but let’s make sure they are helping them- 
selves to the maximum degree first. 

I want to bring out just this one thought, 
because an amendment embodying it will 
be offered to the lend-lease bill—I know it 
because I am going to offer it—that in ex- 
change for our production of defense weap- 
ons for the British they surrender to us their 
American or Western Hemisphere islands. 
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That doesn’t involve any money. In fact 
the opposition propaganda is that they are 
a liability and that we don’t want them be- 
cause they will cost us money. Well, an 
Army and Navy cost money; they are not 
profit-making institutions. We bought the 
Virgin Islands for national defense, not for 
profit. I just want to point out to you that 
these islands in the Western Hemisphere, 
specifically the British islands (and Marti- 
nique is in the same position) have only 
one value, and that is military; they have no 
economic value, they are a loss to the Brit- 
ish, and if we take them over, they will be 
an economic loss to us, they will cost us 
money; so that their only value is military. 
Their only defense value in a military sense 
is for the defense of the United States and 
the Western Hemisphere. They are too far 
from Europe to defend Europe. But think 
of this: On the other hand, their only of- 
fensive value is against the United States. 
They are too far from Europe to be used for 
offense against Europe. So, when any Euro- 
pean nation insists upon the retention of 
its islands in the Western Hemisphere, it can 
be for only one of two purposes, either to 
keep us constantly embroiled in their wars 
so we will have to come to their rescue, or 
because they have in the backs of their minds 
a sinister purpose that some day they may 
use those islands against us. Now, let’s be 
careful that we don’t fortify these bases 
against ourselves some day. It is true that 
we have a 99-year lease. That seems like 
a long time, but just take that 99 years and 
project it backward. Who was our enemy 
then? Well, what may happen in 99 years 
ahead of us now? The safe thing to do when 
you undertake to defend a territory is to con- 
trol the policies of that territory, because if 
we establish these major bases in the Carib- 
bean and in all of these islands, we are de- 
fending foreign territory over which we ex- 
ercise no control of policy; yet our entire 
military strength, our entire Navy, is in- 
volved in any act that is committed in any 
one of those defense bases, and our entire 
Navy may be pledged to a policy which is 
involved in a specific island over which we 
have no control at the same time that our 
own policy-making officials may be commit- 
ting that Navy in the Pacific. 

We may find ourselves in a very serious 
position unless we alone have control of the 
policy that involves our military organiza- 
tions. The safe thing to do is to take over 
the entire title and the possession of these 
Western Hemisphere islands, which have only 
One military value, and that is to the United 
States. England can certainly afford that, 
and the only question I have heard raised 
against it is, “Well, it will take too long.” 
The only people it is up to as to how long it 
will take are the British. If they want our 
materials badly enough, they can give us the 
islands tomorrow morning. 

I am going to talk on only one more sub- 
ject for just a couple of minutes, and then I 
am going to quit, because it is so vital to us 
at this moment when there is a good deal of 
agitation, a little of it seeping into the papers, 
for the United States to dispose of Japan; and 
we have got some people here now, mostly 
among those who in the past have been say- 
ing we needed no two-ocean Navy, no mech- 
anized Army, no powerful air force, who have 
now become great military strategists. Of 
course, they never have studied military tac- 
tics, but that makes them better military 
strategists, I guess. They have decided in 
their own minds that the thing to do is for 
the United States to dispose of the Japanese 
Navy in 2 or 3 weeks. The idea is that we 
shall proceed forthwith and seize the Japa- 
nese Navy on sight so we can send our fleet 
through the Canal and into the Atlantic to 
break the German blockade of Britain. That 
would be all very nice if we were going to 
catch the Japanese Navy on sight; but they 
are smart enough so that when we start to 
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move they will pull their Navy into protective 
harbors under coast-defense guns and shore- 
based aircraft. Their fleet in protective har- 
bors where we can’t get at it is just as potent 
in accomplishing its mission of keeping our 
Navy intact in the Pacific as if they were 
roaming the high seas, because the minute 
our Navy moved away, the Japanese Navy 
would come out and then be entirely free in 
the whole Pacific. So we have to keep our 
fleet in the Pacific to make sure we don’t 
have any trouble. Just as long as we have 
our fleet intact in the Pacific, we will have 
no war with Japan. 

That leaves the problem in the Atlantic. 
What are we going to do there? I am again 
solely concerned with the United States. I 
don’t want to see us become involved in the 
political machines of Europe. For the At- 
lantic, let us send all the supplies that we 
can afford, but first keep our own immediate 
defenses intact. To do more may be our own 
undoing. Our job is not to police the world 
for anybody else; it is only to police it for 
ourselves. Our job is to help the British for 
the Americans, not for the British. I want 
to build the most powerful defensive Military 
and Naval Establishments for this country, 
So powerful that no one will ever dare chal- 
lenge us, because they will know that that 
challenge will not go unanswered. That 
means two things. It means, first of all, that 
we must let the world know that we are 
prepared industrially and militarily to defend 
ourselves, and, secondly and most important, 
let the world know that we not only are 
prepared to do it but that we are willing 
to do it. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just introduced a bill in 
the interest of the forgotten man—the 
substitute rural letter carrier. 

I want to make him eligible for promo- 
tion in case of a vacancy on the route he 
serves. He has to have the same qualifi- 
cations as the regular carrier, is required 
to make bond, and must be sufficiently 
familiar with the route, and sufficiently 
capable, to discharge the duties of the 
regular carrier in case the regular carrier 
is not able to make the round. 

Invariably the substitute serves for 
years and years, usually during the worst 
weather, or when the carrier is incapaci- 
tated or on a vacation. Yet when a 
vacancy occurs, caused by the retirement, 
transfer, death, or removal of the regular 
carrier, the substitute is not eligible to 
succeed him without a competitive ex- 
amination in which he is given little or 
no credit for the services he has rendered. 

If he is competent to carry the mail at 
odd times, then he is competent to suc- 
ceed the regular carrier. What I want to 


do is to make him eligible for promotion, 
with a noncompetitive examination, such 
as is provided for postmasters who desire 
to succeed themselves. 


| 





The bill which I have introduced reads 
as follows: 
& till providing Sos the prceatien 96 Canyane 
substitute rural carriers 

Be it enacted, etc., That any bonded sub- 
stitute rural carrier who has been available 
for service on any rural-mail-delivery route 
for a period of not less than 12 months shall 
be eligible for promotion to any vacancy oc- 
curring in the position of ee eee 
such route upon taking and passing a non- 
competitive examination for such position. 
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Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
which I made before the Lincoln Club at 
Kokomo, Ind., on February 13, 1941: 


Just exactly 2 years ago tonight, I had the 
pleasure of being here at home with my 
friends of the Lincoln Club as we joined to 
pay homage to the illustrious founder of our 
party. That was a happy occasion for me 
which stands out vividly in my memory, for 
it was, among other things, my first visit 
home after assuming the duties of my first 
term in Congress. 

The observance of Lincoln Day always is a 
stirring moment, for no other figure in Amer- 
ican history touches me quite so profoundly 
and in a direct personal way as does Lincoln. 
Lincoln lives on in a very real and actual 
sense. His patient, courageous spirit, his just 
and wise philosophy continue to inspire and 
guide succeeding generations of Americans. 
I hope there may never be a time in the 
future when this great man ceases to be a 
very real and effective influence in American 
life. 

If you would see and feel the tremendous 
force of the Lincoln spirit, you should watch 
the American people at the inspiring moment 
of their visit to a Lincoln shrine. Fortu- 
nately, I have the opportunity to do this 
frequently at the beautiful Greek temple 
which is the Lincoln Memorial in Washing- 
ton, visited by thousands of people every day 
in the year. As tourists in their Nation’s 
Capital, these people usually approach that 
Memorial in the holiday spirit. Men, women, 
and children, old and young alike, come up 
those steps joking, laughing, snapping pic- 
tures for their scrapbooks. But there is a 
distinct and rapid change in manner as they 
stand before that imposing figure which looks 
down kindly upon them in the mellow light. 
You can see the feeling deepen as they move 
around the temple studying the bronze tab- 
lets upon which the eloquence and wisdom 
of Lincoln are recorded. Gayety has given 
way completely to solemn thoughtfulness. 
Watching, you cannot fail to realize the pro- 
found impression which just a few moments 
with the spirit and philosophy of Lincoln 
have made upon them. 

Tonight we are gathered to observe the 
one hundred and thirty-second anniversary 
of this immortal American’s birth. This is 
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participate with real understanding and ap- 
preciation, for the greatness of Lincoln lies 
in an uncommon combination of the plainest 
and simplest human qualities—unshakable 
faith in God and his fellow man; abiding love 
of justice, equality, and liberty; unquenchable 
devotion to the ideals of the American Re- 
public, perpetuated under the Constitution; 
plus — honesty, and courage in heroic 
proportions. 


Two years ago I said that America had fre- 
quently lost sight of the ideals and virtues 
by which Lincoln had saved the Republic at 
its time of greatest adversity. I declared 
then that we had gone far into another period 
which threatened the ideals and institutions 
which have made and kept us a free and in- 
creasingly productive and prosperous people. 
But I spoke hopefully, for I believed we were 
escaping the confusion of 8 years of adversity 
in which we had been persuaded along a 
course which at many points was dangerously 
unliberal and un-American. 

All the signs supported my belief. The 
people had begun to see the danger signs, 
and to scrutinize the entire record critically. 
Having clearly endorsed the social aims, the 
people were nevertheless making it equally 
clear that there had been no mandate for 
economic fallacies, political corruption, or 
for inefficient and costly administration. Ad- 
ministration leaders recognized the trend of 
public sentiment, perhaps even more fully 
than we did. In fact, they were already at 
work charting a new course, with the definite 
idea of abandoning the New Deal domestic 
program which had proved such a costly fail- 
ure. The storm clouds over Europe, unmis- 
takably foretelling the catastrophe which has 
befallen, made it easy to shift the emphasis 
from domestic problems to international 
policy. 

The President’s Chicago speech, challeng- 
ing the world to quarantine aggressor na- 
tions, marked the beginning of the shift. 
You know the steps by which the shift has 
been continued—revision of the Neutrality 
Act, sale of increasing quantities of war 
munitions and equipment first to the Allies, 
and then to Britain, and so on to the present 
and final step of all-out aid to Britain or any 
other country at war through the passage of 
the lease-lend bill. 

That bill will become law within the period 
of a few days now. It has already passed 
the House. While it will be debated at 
greater length in the Senate, it is wishful 
thinking to believe that that body will de- 
feat it or even alter it in any important 
respect. Its passage will mark the last step 
in the abandonment of the tremendous do- 
mestic program of the New Deal. Its enact- 
ment into law will mark the compietion of 
a policy entirely new in American peacetime 
history, by which we are literally to become 
the arsenal of Great Britain particularly, but 
of any and all nations which the President 
in his sole discretion may determine. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, aside from 
actual declarations of war, the Congress of 
the United States has never considered a 
more far-reaching piece of legislation than 
this bill. It is the culmination of the Presi- 
dent’s belief that American safety demands 
an all-out effort to defeat the dictator na- 
tions. It is the end product of a conviction 
sufficiently strong that it led the President to 
destroy the formerly sacred two-term tradi- 
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tion, in order that he might continue in office 
to effectuate this policy for America in our 
foreign relations. 

I will not burden you here with the argu- 
ments for and against this measure, which I 
know you have already studied in detail. The 
people of the country deserve to know, how- 
ever, the full implications of this proposal. 
In the first place, it cannot materially affect 
the amount of real assistance which America 
can give to Great Britain or other victims 
of aggression for a long time tocome. Under 
existing arrangements, Britain is receiving all 
of the war materials we can possibly provide; 
and she will receive increasing amounts as 
our production increases. There is literally 
nothing in this bill which in any way can 
speed up production. The only way more aid 
can possibly be provided would be to give 
Britain a greater share of present producticn, 
which the President already has the right 
to do if he sees fit. This bill empowers the 
President, however, to strip our defenses of 
existing equipment, to give away our Navy. or 
to make virtual offensive alliances; but that 
power, if invoked would at once weaken our 
defenses and increase the likelihood of actual 
war. 

I do not share the views of those who con- 
tend that this is our war, and that its success- 
ful termination is as vital to us as to Great 
Britain. I do not in the least minimize the 
possible danger to our free institutions should 
the totalitarian principles prevail under the 
leadership of war-made dictators. Certainly 
my sympathies are with the warring democ- 
racies, and I am perfectly willing that America 
should make a real and effective contribution 
to their fight against this menace. Further- 
more, I shall support any reasonable measure 
to this end which does not threaten our 
own interests or increase our risk of involve- 
ment. 

Partisanship and quibbling certainly have 
no place in this crisis, but by the same token, 
we must fight to preserve the wholesome 
democratic atmosphere of free and construc- 
tive debate and criticism. I honestly be- 
lieve that there is no quibbling by the critics 
of this bill when they point out that the 
Executive authority under this bill is actually 
unlimited. 

All of the fynds thus far appropriated, and 
all of the equipment and matériel of our 
Army and Navy are subject to disposal at the 
sole discretion of the President. Section 3 
of the bill as it passed the House reads, and 
I quote, “Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, the President may, from time 
to time, when he deems it in the interest of 
national defense, authorize the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the head 
of any other department or agency of the 
Government (1) to manufacture * * * 
or otherwise procure any defense article 
* * * and (2) to sell, transfer, exchange, 
lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of, to any 
such government any defense article * * *.” 

Seek as you will, you can find nothing limit- 
ing in that provision. The agreed limita- 
tion of $1,300,000,000 is actually no limita- 
tion at all if the spirit of this bill applies, 
for the man who has the sole authority to 
dispose of any supplies, equipment, and ma- 
tériel any time and to any country he may 
choose, without let or hindrance of Congress, 
and “notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law,” has the equally unlimited right 
to appraise the parcels he plans to dispose of 
at any arbitrary value he sees fit. And re- 
member that we have already watched the 
establishment of a precedent for this very 
thing. The President started the flow of 
planes, guns, ammunition, and destroyers to 
Britain on his own arbitrary appraisal that 
these things were comparatively valueless to 
our own defenses. 

There is utterly no limit to the possibilities 
here except the President’s own sense of re- 
straint. Quite conceivably this power might 
be used to dispose of endless supplies and 


equipment at an eventual cost of billions to 
the American taxpayers. No such extraordi- 
nary authority has ever before been sought 
by, or given to any man in our entire history. 

This bill may, and probably will, put a 
large part of the financial burden of the 
European war upon the taxpayers of this 
country. I can see no conceivable reason why 
we should be called upon to pay for this war, 
particularly since the British Empire, the 
richest in the world, is capable of financing 
its own wars. 

It is argued, of course, that British resources 
are rapidly being exhausted and that she can 
finance very little more purchasing here. It 
is true that in the matter of dollar exchange, 
England is running low. But, instead of a 
lend-lease policy, why wouldn’t it be better 
and easier to authorize specific transfers of 
credit to Britain against which she could 
draw, and for which the Empire is perfectly 
capable of supplying collateral? It is signifi- 
cant that the House refused a number of 
proposed amendments of this nature without 
offering any satisfactory explanation. The 
British Empire has almost limitless resources 
which could be placed upon call under such 
a plan. First, there are numerous possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere which would be 
valuable to us as outlying defense bases. An 
amendment was proposed to buy such pos- 
sessions at an arbitrary and generously high 
figure, but that suggestion was ignored. 

Great Britain can supply us with tremen- 
dous quantities of raw materials, vital in 
America, but which we do not produce do- 
mestically, such as rubber, tin, manganese, 
tungsten. There is no reason why we should 
not be willing to take these from Britain in 
abnormal quantities and at good prices, both 
to help Britain and to build up reserve stocks 
of these vital requirements. 

There is also the very significant fact that 
no one of the countries in the Empire has 
found it wise to undertake such a generous 
supply arrangement with the mother country, 
even though Empire interests are certainly 
more vitally affected in this war than our own. 
As an example, Canada has been shipping 
supplies to England above the requirements 
for her own army and navy, which are fight- 
ing in the war; but she has been selling to 
England on a straight commercial basis. Of 
course, Canada now is confronted with the 
necessity of following our example of gen- 
erosity, and will probably go on a lend-lease 
basis immediately after we do. 

But supposing it were true that Britain no 
longer had the dollar exchange nor the re- 
sources with which to finance further pur- 
chases from this country. Why, then, not 
make unsecured loans or even outright grants 
in specified amounts? This could be done by 
simple enabling legislation and direct appro- 
priations, The Congress need not, therefore, 
abdicate its constitutional duties. 

Such straight loans or outright grants have 
this particular advantage. They would be 
complete, single steps, whereas this bill will 
set up a continuing policy in which direct 
responsibility for the conduct of the war will 
rest upon the President with Congress having 
little, if any, power to check that responsi- 
bility. In a literal sense, Mr. Roosevelt under 
this measuge will become the quartermaster 
general for all the opponents of the Axis 
Powers. 

So far as relations outside the United States 
are concerned, the sole question about this 
bill is whether it will keep us out of war, or 
lead us into war. The argument is that by 
strengthening the European resistance to the 
dictators, we confine the war and keep it 
away from America. Possibly so. We man- 
aged to confine the World War in a manner 
which kept it away from America, but we 
failed to keep America away from the war. 
Our experience in that war should indicate to 
us that as our actual stake in this war in- 
creases, so does the risk of our involvement in- 
crease. Under this measure, we know defi- 
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nitely that we are going to take a huge finan- 
cial stake. The more we have invested in @ 
British victory, the more certain that we will 
ultimately go all the way to protect that 
investment. 

The more our responsibility increases, 
through the President, for the conduct of the 
war, the more certain it is that that respon- 
sibility will eventually drag us into actual 
hostilities. 

Every element which served to draw us into 
the last war exists in the present war, but with 
this important difference under this bill. 
Then the power to make war rested solely in 
the Congress as the Constitution provides. 
Then the fateful step was taken only after 
the people’s elected Representatives had 
studied, debated, and determined upon it. 
But this bill follows the methods of expedi- 
ency common to the dictator nations by giv- 
ing the President the actual power to wage 
war without a declaration by Congress. 

But beyond that, there is the very real 
effect this measure’s passage will have upon 
us internally. It is argued that there is 
actually very little in this measure in the 
way of new powers to the President; that the 
Constitution and already existing laws permit 
him to do practically everything that this 
measure would authorize him to do. It is 
also argued that the President has no in- 
tention of invoking any new extraordinary 
powers in a manner detrimental to our in- 
terests. 

If there is nothing new in this measure, 
or if the President has no thought of using 
any such new power as it may give him, then 
why pass the bill at all? Of course, these 
arguments don’t hold water. There is vast, 
unusual, unprecedented, and extraordinary 
power for the President in this proposal, and 
all of it would be a corresponding reduction 
of the powers of Congress. Principal, of 
course, would be a further weakening of the 
legislative power over the purse and partic- 
ularly a weakening of the constitutional 
power of Congress to declare war 

Aside from its implications for war or 
peace, this proposal continues, in fact cli- 
maxes, the marked trend of the past 8 years 
of increasing the powers of the Executive, 
with a corresponding weakening of the leg- 
islative and judicial branches of the Federal 
Government. If this proposal stood as a 
single isolated instance in an administration 
whose leaders had always carefully observed 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution in 
the manner of checks and balances, we might 
be able to weigh this request for extraor- 
dinary powers in a more generous and confi- 
dent manner. Unfortunately, however, this 
proposal comes from an administration which 
too frequently has been impatient of gonsti- 
tutional limitations upon the Executive, and 
which too often by one means or another has 
drawn extraordinary authority to the Execu- 
tive. 

We simply must consider this latest pro- 
posal, therefore, in relation to the record of 
the administration which is asking its pas- 
sage, even though we reise the cry of parti- 
sanship from the proponents of the bill. We 
must not be diverted by the arguments just 
now frequently heard that we have always 
lodged unusual powers in the Executive in 
times of emergency and that Lincoln as Pres- 
ident was given, or usurped, far greater 
powers than this to the ultimate benefit of 
the Union. 

We have always given, and we will con- 
tinue to give, the Chief Executive whatever 
powers may prove necessary in war or ex- 
treme national emergency. Fortunately, na- 
tional unity in times of stress is a well-fixed 
American habit. But I wonder if the refer- 
ence to Lincoln in this connection has not 
been unfortunate for the proponents of this 
bill. Personally, I can find no parallel in the 
two situations. Lincoln exercised rigid au- 
thority only after a state of actual warfare 
existed. The country today is still, ostensibly 
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at least, at peace, with no remote threat of 
attack existing. Lincoln faced the heart- 
breaking task of preserving the Union when 
all sections of the country, even the North, 
were torn by strife, bitterness, and doubt. 
Nothing even remotely resembling these cir- 
cumstances exists today. 

Strikingly significant, also, is any compari- 
son of the two men, Lincoln and Roosevelt. 
There is the most complete evidence that 
every time Lincoln acted arbitrarily in the 
exercise of extraordinary power, he did so 
reluctantly and regretfully, and then only 
when he was convinced that his act was abso- 
lutely necessary. His entire record proves 
that he had no driving ambition beyond his 
unshakable determination to preserve the 
Union, and that personal power as exercised 
was always distasteful to him. 

In the present situation, I believe that the 
lend-lease bill has been designed on the ad- 
ministrations’ interpretation of the 1940 elec- 
tion returns. Administration leaders have 
undoubtedly drawn the conclusion from these 
results, which wipec out the 150-year-old 
tradition against a third term, that the Ameri- 
can people have issued a mandate without 
reservations. 

Time alone will give the final answer, but 
it is my personal conviction that the ad- 
ministration now is as woefully misinter- 
preting public sentiment as it did at the 
opening of the President’s second term in 
1937. I believe that these leaders are over- 
emphasizing the foreign relations factors and 
giving too little weight to other important 
fectors. A careful analysis of the vote last 
fall clearly reveals that millions of men and 
women acknowledged their material debt to 
the New Deal, but with clear reservations. 

The first of these is that America shall 
avoid involvement in the present war. Here 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. Rightly 
or wrongly, the American people are united 
in their sympathy for, and their desire to 
aid, the victims of aggression. But every 
survey of sentiment has clearly revealed that 
our people urgently desire to preserve Amer- 
ican peace. 

The people have followed Roosevelt in his 
efforts to aid the warring democracies, but 
I am convinced that they will rise up in 
bitter protest the moment they see our 
peace imperiled. I wish that I might have 
the gift of prophecy, so that I might fore- 
tell the outcome of the course upon which 
we are launching; but I can only estimate it 
by the course of history, and the current 
signs now apparent. 

The easiest of these to read, of course, are 
along the road to a definite war economy. 
Even though we are a nation still osten- 
sibly at peace with the rest of the world, 
we are well on our way to a complete war 
psychology. We find ourselves more and 
more thinking and talking and acting as a 
warring people. Our energies are turning 
more and more to defense, with our indus- 
tries speeding up and expanding as rapidly 
as possible. But do we really understand 
all this? I doubt it. I believe we are pre- 
paring ourselves much more rapidly in a 
physical sense than we are in the social. 

In fact, the administration itself calls for 
unity and the spirit of willingness to sacri- 
fice, but all the time goes on assuring the 
people that we shall not be required to give 
up any of our social gains. We actually 
expect to go on enjoying maximum wages 
and minimum working hours, fat profits to 
industry, and the resultant prosperity, still 
not realizing that the enemy we are girding 
to fight has literally traded its bread and 
butter for armaments. We increase tax 
rates moderately and try to delude our- 
selves by calling the increase a defense tax, 
apparently little concerned at the cruel in- 
justice of passing the crushing burden of 
costs along to our children and their 
children. 


Because this way to war is the easy way, we 
have moved much faster and farther already 
than we realize. But even short of war, the 
hardships will overtake us. As an example, I 
wonder how many laboring men today realize 
the serious implications in the numerous pro- 
posals to prohibit strikes in defense indus- 
tries? I wonder if they realize fully the 
meaning of complaints by defense officials 
that a 5-day week is already inadequate and 
their tentative proposals to save the 40% of 
each week which are now given to rest and 
recreation? I wonder if industrialists, farm- 
ers, and laboring men realize the possibilities 
in the machinery which is already set up, and 
which will be expanded, to exercise Federal 
price controls? 

I hope I am entirely wrong in mentioning 
here a parallel which I cannot keep out of my 
thinking on this subject. So many points in 
the history of the closing months of the 
French Republic coincide with developments 
in America, however, that there must be a 
grim and significant lesson there for us, if 
we will but see it before it is too late. France, 
too, became preoccupied with social advance- 
ments in the years before her fall. France 
built what just a short time ago was the 
world’s finest army, but she built it as largely 
as possible by commitments against the fu- 
ture, and she neglected to make that army’s 
tactics and equipment equal to the demands 
she could hardly have failed to foresee in the 
coming storm. 

There is still another significant parallel 
which I mention and promptly reject. 
France, too, had a tradition about the tenure 
in the Presidency, which LeBrun swept aside 
to continue the leftist course which so sapped 
the country’s stamina and morale that the 
defenses crumpled like paper before the 
assault. LeBrun proved to be the last presi- 
dent of the French Republic we knew. 

I repeat that I reject completely the pos- 
sibility of that parallel here. I do not, how- 
ever, want in any way to minimize the tre- 
mendous tasks, the grave responsibilities 
ahead of us. 

There has seldom been a time when it was 
so imperative that the American people look 
the unpleasant facts in the face and deal with 
them realistically. Unity we must have in 
whatever course our leaders and the circum- 
stances frame for us. Unity will be achieved 
when we have sincerely determined to make 
the sacrifices necessary to carry us through 
with the American system of free institutions 
unshaken. 

Nowhere are there finer precepts to guide 
us now than in the spirit and philosophy of 
Lincoln. If we can, as a Nation, find in our- 
selves even a fraction of the virtues by which 
he saved the Union, the Republic will remain 
secure. 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 


many of us wonder what the youth of 
America, who will do the fighting and 
ultimately pay the debts we are creating, 
think about the lease-lend bill. 

Today I had an opportunity to see the 
notes which a young preparatory school 
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Columbus, Ohio, took part in a civics- 
club debate on January 21 on the follow- 


Incidentally, his side won the debate. 
Here are the notes for his speech: 


“If this is not our war we're fools to go in. 
If it is our war we’re cowards to stay out,” 
said Mr. JoHN M. Vorys, Republican, of Ohio, 
on the radio several weeks ago. It’s just as 
clear as that. This is a crucial moment in 
history. The United States is not a belliger- 
ent and we hope that we shall not be. Our 
problem, however, is not alone to keep Amer- 
ica out of war but to keep war out of America. 

President Roosevelt’s so-called lend-lease 
bill now before Congress asks for an enor- 
mous grant of Executive power. Under a 
democratic system of government, in which 
the people’s powers are preserved by limiting 
the powers of the government, every such 
grant of power should be jealously scrutinized 
to safeguard the people of any democracy. 
The lend-lease bill was introduced to Con- 
gress as No. 1776, entitled: “A bill to further 
promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” Under the bill, 
powers would go to Franklin Roosevelt such 
as no American has ever before even asked for. 

Many people who were well pleased with the 
President’s speeches to the Nation and Con- 
gress, were shocked as they saw his transla- 
tion of those words into firm legislative real- 
ity. The lend-lease plan is too great in length 
to go into, but three clauses which I deem 
most revolutionary are the following: 

“Any defense article may be leased for ex- 
port to any country at the President’s order; 
terms and conditions for all such loans, sales, 
etc., may be any he approves.” 

No. 2: “To cover expenses a blank-check 
appropriation is authorized out of any appro- 
priated moneys in the Treasury, sufficient to 
carry out the President’s orders.” 

No. 3: “The British Fleet may use such 
places as New York and Norfolk as repair har- 
bors at United States’ expense.” Mind you 
that these are only three of the many pow- 
ers that the lend-lease bill, once passed, would 
confer on Mr. Roosevelt. Why, the President 
will be a modified dictator if this bill is ever 
passed. The entire United States Navy could 
be transferred to Britain or most any other 
foreign country by the stroke of a pen. 

Fantastic, you say. It simply couldn’t hap- 
pen here. Well, think again. Unless by an 
act of God we will be in this war inside of 2 
months with a powerful leader pushing this 
once free and democratic people forward to 
death and destruction. And what will be this 
so-called act of God if it does come? The 
lend-lease all-out aid to Britain bill cut dead 
in Congress or put into effect with drastic, 
very drastic, modifications. 

England, that “always right” nation, still 
owes us millions of dollars from World War 
No. 1. I have my greatest doubts to whether 
England will pay us back one-tenth of what 
Wwe are, and what we will be, sending her in 
the coming years of the war. 

“As for granting broader authority to the 
President,” said one Member of Congress last 
week, “one thing is certain: We cannot get 
rid of dictatorship in the world by creating 
one here in this country. An administration 
which has sat back with its hands folded and 
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allowed our Navy and Army, in comparison 
with the armaments of Germany, grow con- 
stantly weaker, can hardly be trusted to have 
unlimited power over the lives, property, and 
destiny of America.” 

The aid-to-Britain bill would likewise vio- 
late the United States’ neutrality bill, the 
similar Panama Declaration of the American 
Republics, the Johnson Act forbidding loans 
to World War debt defaulters, and traditiona’ 
law. 

And, therefore, I strongly feel that the 
present lend-lease bill now before Congress 
should not be made law. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following address which I deliv- 
ered recently over the radio: 


Mr. Chairman, our country is in a state of 
limited emergency, and for the time being 
diplomacy and discretion must stand aside. 

I believe in the capitalistic system—that is, 
work for pay and pay for work, and I decry the 
sowing of seeds of revolution in an effort to 
hurry us into either some form of labor 
despotism or totalitarian dictatorship. 

The racketeering policies and practices of 
labor unions must be stopped or else we shall 
go the way of France. The extortion of ex- 
orbitant fees from workers on defense proj- 
ects is outrageous. It can neither be excused 
nor condoned by any fair-minded person. It 
is wholly un-American. It is dangerous to 
the welfare of the national defense. It is 
inimical to the security of the Nation. It is 
a filthy racket. It is downright gangsterism. 

For labor leaders to take advantage of the 
stress of the Nation, for them to use national 
defense for further organization purposes, to 
demand holidays with pay, shorter hours, and 
increased wages is a public disgrace. 

What about the boys who have been taken 
from the bosom of their families and the 
security of their jobs, an: drafted into the 
Army? They get no double pay for night 
work, or time and a half for overtime. Busi- 
ness, under the lash of the administration 
and the pressure of public opinion, gets no 
holidays during the building of national 
defense, and there are none for the taxpayer. 

These labor leaders, including Mr. Sidney 
Hillman, who is an important figure in the 
national-defense work and, incidentally, the 
paid representatives of the C. I. O., insist that 
labor must retain its right to strike. This 
means that two labor unions falling into a 
quarrel between themselves over matters with 
which the employer or the Government has 
nothing to do, may stop work, strike, and tie 
up the business of individuals or corporations, 
or even the Government itself. 

I should like to remind labor that the boys 
who have been drafted into the Army do not 
have the privilege of striking or of picketing 
the camps if they do not like the colonel’s 
orders. They may not like the hours or the 





conditions or the pay for which they soldier, 
but they cannot strike about it. They cannot 
quit, and better than that, they do not want 
to do so. 

It is said that there have been fewer strikes 
thus far in the building of our national de- 
fense than there were in 1917, when we were 
getting ready to go into the first World War. 
That is entirely beside the point for several 
reasons. This is an extraordinary situation 
and time is the essence of this matter of 
building our defense. One strike under exist- 
ing conditions is one too many. 

If the conditions throughout the world 
are half as desperate as we are assured they 
are, then there is no time for a single strike. 
There is no time for a single hour’s stoppage 
of work on defense. If conditions are as des- 
perate as we are told they are, then this is 
not a question of carrying on business as 
usual—union business—but it is a question 
of striving desperately, frantically, to get our 
national defense built in time. If this be 
true, ponder the picture of organized labor 
sitting back saying: “We will make no sac- 
rifices to this necessity for haste; we will 
contribute nothing to this desperate need 
for national defense; we will insist on work- 
ing as usual, striking as usual, laying off as 
usual, drawing time and a half for over- 
time or double time for night work as usual.” 

If this attitude on the part of organized 
labor continues, public opinion—the most 
powerful force in America—will compel Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and the military officials to 
regiment labor out of the sheer necessity for 
the national defense. I do not want to see 
this happen. I would vastly prefer to see 
all labor follow the lead of the John Fry 
group and volunteer not to strike while the 
national defense is building and while this 
peril to our security exists. I do not mean 
by this, however, that I support the Fry 
group in its effort to force unionization of 
nonunion workers and to deprive nonunion 
workers of all benefits unless secured by the 
union upon union terms. 

I would prefer to see all labor on its own 
motion initiate a movement for voluntary 
mediation and arbitration. But if labor will 
not do that, then we must have compulsory 
arbitration. The working people of America 
should meet this challenge to their patriot- 
ism and loyalty and their good, common 
sense. 

It has been said that efforts for mediation 
and arbitration have failed to halt strikes. 
I readily concede that the history of both 
mediation and arbitration shows that these 
efforts have failed. On the other hand, as 
everybody knows, the Railway Mediation Act 
has resulted in preventing practically every 
strike since its enactment. If mediation and 
arbitration have not worked it has been be- 
cause labor did not want them to work and 
Government has not had the spirit to make 
them work. 

It is a waste of time to talk about whether 
or not the employer may be to blame. The 
employers of America are crushed. However 
blind, or stupid, or greedy they may have 
been, or whatever small percentage of them 
may have been blind, stupid, or greedy, they 
have paid and paid dearly for it. Labor is 
having its own way with industry and busi- 
ness and Government. Investors practically 
no longer have any certain assured rights. 
They do not have the right of free speech. 
They cannot even threaten to shut down 
their business, not even though continued 
operation means bankruptcy. 

The contention of labor leaders that they 
are striving to better the condition of the 
worker is true only in part. Their main 
purpose is to gain for themselves more and 
more economic and political power. The 
politician quails before them and does their 
bidding. The officeholder becomes their 
pliant tool and conspires to turn the gov- 
ernment over to them. 
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Labor insists that compulsory arbitration 
involves the application of governmental 
coercion and force. How empty this con- 
tention becomes when we remember that 
coercion and force runs through all labor 
laws and was put there because of the in- 
sistence of labor leaders. How hollow it 
appears in the light of the fact that it is 
coercion and force that constitute the prin- 
cipal weapons used by labor. 

It is un-American and dangerous to our 
liberties for labor to refuse to mediate or 
arbitrate its disputes and to continue to 
insist on stopping work on defense projects. 
It is just as reasonable to assume that be- 
cause an army does not like the way some 
of its officers act, or the rules laid down 
for its government, that it would refuse to 
go out and meet the enemy. 

What is wrong about the Government 
saying to workers, “I have the power to con- 
script industry and will do so if industry 
lags on the job. I have conscripted the 
young men of the country to make soldiers 
out of them. They cannot make war with 
their naked hands, but must have guns. 
You make guns and I command you to make 
them. If you will not make them, then 
stand aside and let those take hold who 
will make them. You owe your best to the 
safety of the Republic and the best you 
have to offer is the work of your hands”? 

Working people, as such, are no more en- 
titled to immunity from sacrifices in this 
emergency than are the young men who are 
being drafted into the Army, the young 
women who see their brothers and sweet- 
hearts and husbands taken away from them, 
or the taxpayers who are carrying an un- 
conscionable burden of taxation and who 
must bend their backs under still greater 
loads of taxation. 

This is our common country. And this is 
a common cause, a common national de- 
fense. It is the common good, the common 
welfare, the common safety and security, 
and the common prosperity and liberty that 
are involved here, and any labor leader who 
persuades his followers to insist upon their 
demands regardless of the effect on the na- 
tional defense is a traitor to his country 
and to the common cause. 

I hope that organized labor will see the 
danger signal in time and will come for- 
ward with proposals for voluntary media- 
tion and arbitration. But there is no time 
to lose. This national defense must be 
built. It must be built as economically, as 
efficiently, and as quickly as it is humanly 
possible for us to build it. In the creation 
of the national defense, no section of the 
people has a more important function than 
the workers. If they do not rise to ideals 
of patriotism sufficient to motivate them in 
preventing these stoppages in work through 
strikes and walk-outs, then Congress must 
provide for compulsory arbitration in order 
that the whole Nation may not be endan- 
gered because of the selfishness and blind- 
ness and stupidity of a few labor leaders. 

In conclusion, let me say that I believe the 
great rank and file of our laboring men and 
women are just as patriotic, just as eager 
to help build our national defense as any of 
the men or women in any class in any sec- 
tion of the United States. I believe that 
only a very small percentage of labor lead- 
ers are so blind and greedy and stupid as to 
want to take advantage of the necessities 
of the national defense in order to make 
unreasonable demands. Those labor lead- 
ers will have to be weeded out, and if they 
cannot be weeded out by the unions them- 
selves, then the Government must step in 
and do the job. These greedy racketeers 
must not be permitted to endanger the en- 
tire Nation. 

And again let me say that this is still 
America; let us keep it American, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE SANTA MONICA 
(CALIF.) OUTLOOK 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Santa Monica (Calif.) 
Outlook: 


[From the Santa Monica (Calif.) Outlook of 
January 23, 1941] 
RATES FOR ELECTRIC CURRENT 

The reduction in the rates for electric cur- 
rent in Los Angeles by the Bureau of Power 
and Light is one of the wholesome results of 
a thorough business study of the bureau's 
operations. The reduction did not come be- 
fore the public was entitled to it. 

It is interesting to note that in the year 
1939 the average rate received by the Los An- 
geles Bureau of Power and Light was 1.95 
cents a kilowatt-hour. During the same 
period the average rate received by the Los 
Angeles Edison Co. was 1.64 cents a kilo- 
watt-hours. In other words, the average rate 
of the privately owned power company was 
about 27 percent less than that of the mu- 
nicipal enterprise. 

In this connection it is well to know also 
that during the year 1939 the private com- 
pany paid $7,936,956.11 in taxes. In other 
words, 17.33 cents of every dollar of the money 
paid to it for current went to the tax gath- 
erer. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, the municipal plant paid only $112,- 
086.26. In other words, the taxes of the 
private company were 47 times those paid by 
the municipal company. 

These figures indicate lack of good business 
management on the part of the municipal 
enterprise. Apparently it has been a case 
of too much politics in the Bureau of Power 
and Light. 





National Youth Administration Project 
Air Depot Has Vital Role in Speeding 
Uncle Sam’s Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE SACRAMENTO UNION 





Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Sacramento Union of February 9, 1941: 


{From the Sacramento Union of February 9, 
1941] 


A pioneering spirit, akin to that which 
brought men west to build the outposts of 
civilization in California more than 100 years 
ago, that sent them trekking over the high 
Sierras in 1849, is winging across the Sacra- 
mento Valley today as the Nation’s emergency 


protection against possible attacks. 

Men of today are working, shoulder to 
shoulder, to speed the program of air defense 
that the world crisis demands. 

Sacramento is in the very heart of this 1941 
pioneering as she was in days gone by. Here, 
6 miles from the city, a tremendous three-way 
cooperative is doing a job unique in the 
United States—probably in the world. Here, 
the air repair depot, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, and Grant Union High School 
have launched a project already so successful 
that efforts are being made to multiply it 
fourfold. 

For the first time in these United States 
an N. Y. A. is on a full-time work 
basis—44 hours of laboring each week at a 
given task, 44 hours of preparation for future 
employment. Along with the on-the-job 
Cuties of every boy accepted, classes are con- 
ducted to keep knowledge abreast of expe- 
rience. These have been set up at the request 
of the youths themselves. 

More than 125 boys are enrolled in the pro- 
gram today. They’re boys interested in mak- 
ing aviation mechanics and plane repair their 
lifetime job. They’re boys suited mentally 
and physically to the painstaking tasks of 
putting bombers, pursuit ships, and other 
type of aircraft in first-class condition so that 
they are as safe as human hands can make 
them. 

Each one is thrilled with the knowledge 
that he’s doing something important in the 
defense program, that he’s employed in a job 
he wants to do. But not one of these youths 
is any more pleased at the program than are 
the Army men in charge of the air depot, the 
supervisors of N. Y. A., or officials of Grant 
Union, where the boys are housed and fed. 

So efficient has the Army found the pro- 
gram that Col. Fred Nelson, commandant of 
McClelland Field, on which the depot is situ- 
ated, has recommended immediate hiring of 
any youth who meets requirements of the 
engineering department. 

The project as now set up requires 6 
months’ work from each boy. Through 
N. Y. A. the Government pays him $40 a 
month from which he, in turn, pays $18 for 
board and room. 

If Nelson’s proposal is accepted, most of the 
boys would go off the N. Y. A. program in 
much less than 6 months, making room for 
more youths to begin as learners. 

Within a few months, as the defense ma- 
chinery is stepped up, as many as 500 boys 
could be handled through the N. Y. A. pro- 
gram, the 3 cooperating agencies believe. 

It is to the advantage of the plan that 
each of these agencies sees it from a different 
angle, yet comprehends the interest of the 
other two. 

N. Y. A., of course, looks upon the pro- 
gram chiefly from the viewpoint of supplying 
jobs for youths. 

The Army views it as a sound method of 
selecting worker material for the vast engi- 
neering plant. 

William Rutherford, principal of Grant 
Union, sees it as a means of benefiting boys 
who need jobs as soon as they have gradu- 
ated from high school. 

At the present time the boys who come 
from all parts of the State live in the frame 


white badges for identification. 

Works begins at 7:30 a. m. and each en- 
rollee is assigned to an Army employee who is 
directly responsible for the boy’s training. 
From time to time the boys are moved to 
other divisions in the engineering depart- 
ment, or they may obtain practical experi- 
ence in plumbing, carpentry, electrical work, 
air conditioning, motor vehicle repair and 
overhaul through assignment to the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

One day a boy may be sewing fabric on 
wings, the next he may be working on mag- 
netos or checking instruments. It is the 
plan of both the engineering officials, headed 
by Capt. C. G. Williamson, and N. Y. A., of 
which Robert Burns is the State supervisor, 
that boys be shifted until each is doing the 
work to which he is best adapted. 

Most of the boys, who are between 18 
and 25 years of age, like the idea of trying 
different phases of the work. Some, how- 
ever, have had enough previous experience 
to know exactly what they prefer. 

No one is accepted on the project unless 
he can show the N. Y. A. supervisor in the 
district where he lives, that he is interested 
seriously in mechanical work. The records 
must be definite on that point. 

It is easy to see, when walking through 
the 13-acre engineering department shcps, 
that there is no “monkey business” about 
these N. Y. A. boys any more than there is 
with the Army’s civilian workers. 

According to work reports turned in by 
foremen, some of these youths have, within 
a few weeks, come up to the standards of 
efficiency set by the mechanics trained for 
the jobs. This is because the N. Y. A. turns 
thumbs down on any chap who is not 
adapted to the project. 

WORKMEN COOPERATE IN TEACHING BOYS 


Surprising, in a way, is the fact that not 
one workman has objected to taking an 
N. Y. A. boy under his supervision. To the 
quéstion: 

“Don’t some of the men think it is a 
nuisance to have these boys around?” One 
of the foremen answered: 

“On the contrary, they like it. They’re 
interested in the boys. Some of them have 
sons and recognize the importance of this 
plan to help these kids get started. I’ve got 
a couple myself, and I'd give a lot to see them 
become as eager to learn, as manly, as the 
group we have here.” 

He pointed to one tall youngster, bending 
over a machine, entirely absorbed in turning 
out a part for an airplane. 


APTITUDES DISCOVERED IN DAILY CONTACT 


“See that boy? He’s one of the best me- 
chanics I’ve ever seen and I’ve been in charge 
of mechanics more than 20 years. This 
work’s as natural for him as breathing. But 
it took a little time to find that this was the 
place he belonged. He worked in one or two 
other divisions out here and finally, the man 
to whom he had been assigned, said he 
thought the boy should be transferred. 
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“It would have been easy enough for that 
employee to let the kid plug along for 6 
months, not concern himself with the boy’s 
welfare. 

“But he knew that though the youngster 
was trying, though he wasn’t complaining, he 
would be happier over here. The boy talked 
about it, sort of envied one of the others 
in this section. Now he’s as contented as a 
baby with an all-day sucker.” 

If you ask a boy how he likes his work, his 
face breaks into a wide grin and he says: 

“Swell.” 


BOYS ENTHUSIASTIC OVER ASSIGNMENTS 


Walk up to one of them with King Hamill, 
an assistant supervisor directly in charge of 
the boys when they’re on the “reservation,” 
and this is an example of what you'll hear: 

“Gee, King, you ought to see what I’ve done 
today. Look, I checked all these instru- 
ments,” pointing to two big boxes of metal 
and wires, “and I condemned a whole slough 
of them. They didn’t come up to specifica- 
tions and so the good parts will be removed 
and used in new instruments. Guess those 
were worth about $20,000 once.” 

Or, from ancther youth: 

“I’m sure glad you put me over here. I 
didn't like sewing so much, but working on 
engines—that’s the ticket.” 

That’s the story all the way through. Only 
one of the first 100 enrolled has seemed un- 
willing to cooperate fully and to adapt him- 
self both to his work and living conditions. 
But the resident supervisor, Tom Ballinger, 
knowing the boy’s background, is confident 
that his attitude is a natural one and that 
he’ll “come out of it” in short order. 


ALL WORK INSPECTED CLOSELY IN SHOPS 


It’s quite an achievement when a boy be- 
comes so proficient that he is permitted to 
work alone, without constant advice from the 
man in whose charge he has been placed. 
Of course, the engineering corps takes no 
chances on the work of any man, be he be- 
ginner or veteran. Inspectors watch closely 
because in this field, one slip might mean 
disaster to men who take planes aloft. 

Whether it be in motors, propellers, instru- 
ments, the body, or even in radios, extreme 
caution must be exercised during construc- 
tion and because the N. Y. A. boys know this, 
they realize their jobs are important and that 
they must exert every effort to be letter per- 
fect, according to Wilfred Winkenbach, dis- 
trict N. Y. A. representative, who was largely 
responsible for obtaining the project. 

He has conferred with Colonel Nelson and 
other Army officials on the plan to shortcut 
the boys into jobs. Under the present set-up 
their employment is prohibited until they 
have met civil-service requirements. 

“I hope, at least during the defense emer- 
gency, that a boy who has proven his worth 
can be taken on as a regular employee,” Win- 
kenbach said. 

FOREGO “HEAVY” DATES FOR HARD WORK 


“We select each one carefully. He must 
have completed the twelfth grade or take 
adult work at Grant Union that will enable 
him to finish his high-school course while on 
the program. He must show his interest in 
the type of work offered and provide recom- 
mendations from someone of recognized 
standing in the community where he lives.” 

Before they are accepted, the program is 
explained so that they know what is expected 
of them. There’s no time for foolishness. In 
fact, the supervisors stress the fact that the 
youths must forego “heavy” dates. 

Routine is one of the strong points of the 
residence projects. It’s an “early to bed, early 
to rise” proposition for boys and the four 
supervisors. 

GOOD MEALS SERVED; HOURS REGULAR 

Lights must be out at 9:30 p. m., and at 
first some of the youths who have been on 
their own take that as a hardship. They 
soon learn that if they are to get out from 
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between their blankets at 6 a. m., put in a 
day of hard work, study, and play, they have 
no desire to sit up or stay out until all hours, 
even if such a schedule were permitted. 

When the program workers are brought 
back from the air depot by bus, after knock- 
ing off at 4 p. m., showers are in order, When 
the boys have scrubbed themselves clean and 
changed clothes, mail is distributed and the 
evening meal served. At noontime the 
heaviest meal of the day is served hot from 
a truck that travels from the N. Y. A. kitchen 
to the depot. 

This is a luncheon menu: Noodle soup, 
vegetable salad, chili beans and ham, rye 
bread, applesauce cake, milk. Another day 
this menu will be served: Roast beef, mashed 
potatoes, buttered cauliflower, hot biscuits, 
chocolate cream pie. 


ASSEMBLY IS HELD EACH MONDAY NIGHT 


At dinnertime the boys will sit down to 
baked macaroni and meat patties, spinach, 
carrot salad, whole wheat rolls, brown Betty 
pudding, coffee or milk. Or they may get 
roast beef sandwiches, mashed potatoes, fruit 
salad, Jello and cream, bread and butter. 

The week’s schedule of classes is posted on 
the bulletin board outside the office of the 
main building. 





How Can Advertising Serve in the 
National Emergency? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, February 17, 1941 





ADDRESS BY ARTHUR KUDNER, PRESI- 
DENT, ARTHUR KUDNER, INC. 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, James S. Milloy, Washington 
newspaperman, has brought to my atten- 
tion an address delivered to the recent 
annual advertising awards dinner in New 
York City by Arthur Kudner, president 
of Arthur Kudner, Inc. At this dinner 
various individuals and institutions were 
honored for distinguishing themselves in 
the advertising profession during the past 
year. I am happy to note that a man 
from Michigan, Henry T. Ewald, presi- 
dent of Campbell-Ewald Co., of Detroit, 
was awarded the highest honor, the gold 
medal award, for his long and noted 
service to his profession. 

Mr. Kudner spoke on How Can Adver- 
tising Serve in the National Emergency? 
and because of the speaker’s preeminence 
in the field of advertising, and the con- 
tribution his address makes to a subject 
of such widespread interest throughout 
the country today, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert it in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I suppose no 
thoughtful man, in times like these, fails to 
ask himself how he or the trade he follows can 
be made more useful to his country. The 
issues of the hour and their consequences 
are clear, The foremost need is plain, It is 
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to speed our defense program. As a nation 
we have everything but time. 

So defense comes first, and its first require- 
ments depend in vital measure upon indus- 
trial production of war materials. This is the 
sovereign need; yet there is an integral part 
of defense other than this, which the Presi- 
dent of the United States has frequently pro- 
claimed. This other part of the program has 
to do with preserving American institutions 
during the emergency. It wisely looks for- 
ward to that future day when the emergency 
is no more. 

The President has repeatedly recognized 
this. In recent addresses to Congress and to 
the people he has said: “Whatever stands in 
the way of speed and efficiency in defense, in 
defense preparations at any time, must give 
way to the national need,” and with equal 
clarity has pointed out that “the mighty ac- 
tion we are calling for cannot be based on 
disregard of all the things worth fighting 
for. * * *” 

“The basic things expected by our people of 
their political and economic systems are,” he 
goes on, “equality of opportunity for youth 
and others. Jobs for those who can work. 
Security for those who need it. The ending 
of special privilege for the few. The preserva- 
tion of civil liberties for all. The enjoyment 
of the fruits of scientific progress in’a wider 
and constantly rising standard of living.” 

Making the point again, the President has 
said: “Total defense means more than 
weapons. It means an economic and social 
syst*m functioning smoothly and geared to 
high-speed performance.” 

And in similar vein, speaking of the need 
for maintaining the soundness of Govern- 
ment credit, he has stated: “The bonds of 
the United States Government are the safest 
securities in the world because they are 
backed by the best asset in the world—the 
productive capacity of the American peo- 
ple. * * * If a high level of economic 
activity can be maintained during the de- 
fense * * * and _ post-defense period, 
then the fiscal needs can be readily met.” 


AREA OF USEFULNESS 


These forthright sentences, it seems to 
me, define not alone the national objective— 
they define also the area of usefulness 
wherein we who deal with advertising may 
most helpfully work. They give eloquent 
answer to the question, “How can advertis- 
ing serve in the national emergency?” even 
as they illuminate its function and its spe- 
cial responsibilities now. 

Save for an occasional random exception, 
we have yet to see what part advertising 
may play in directly stimulating defense 
effort. We know it can play an able part, 
as it performed such service during the first 
World War. Currently, however, its prin- 
cipal function fits the second division of 
the President’s aims. These are, broadly, 
to safeguard “a high level of economic ac- 
tivity“ and “the things worth fighting for.” 

The parent of advertising is business. The 
businesses which use it do so for solid rea- 
sons. Chief among these reasons is that it 
Saves money and time. It saves time in 
finding a market for goods. It seeks out 
new customers; it keeps old customers com- 
ing back, at a cost lower than other meth- 
ods. And it saves time for the people. It 
displays for their choice before eye or ear 
the many necessities, conveniences, com- 
forts, staples, and innovations that add up 
to the higher standard of living for which 
this country is famed. 

Doubtless, under the pressures of the 
emergency, some adjustment in advertising 
will occur. 

In the case of factories whose production 
is concentrated on defense work, such adjust- 
ment will be automatic. There is no need 
for aggressive selling when a factory has noth- 
ing for the popular market, just as there is 
ultimately no point in it if either the product 
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or its value is not up to the mark. In the 
case of plants diverting to defense work that 
portion of their facilities which are suitable, 
and continuing on normal production with 
the remainder, adjustment may also be ex- 
pected to be in ratio. 

WHERE ADVERTISING SERVES 


But these plants, devoted all-out or part- 
time to defense production, cover only a seg- 
ment of the national economy. As the Presi- 
dent has emphasized, life for the average 
American still must go forward hopefully and 
under democratic safeguards. And it is here, 
under the aims he has defined, that adver- 
tising may now most constructively serve the 
national good. Apparent at once are the 
following opportunities: 

It seems desirable, for example, that dis- 
tribution costs be kept .to a minimum. A 
prime reason for using advertising has always 
been that it obtains and maintains distribu- 
tion at lower cost. 

It seems desirable that price stability be 
maintained. The prices of advertised prod- 
ucts are on the whole subject to less fluctua- 
tion than those of products not advertised. 
A large share of all advertised products are 
packaged goods, sold at established prices year 
after year. Advertising uses price as a potent 
selling factor, and no other influence does 
more to dramatize the competitive advantage 
of keeping prices down. 

It seems desirable that those not qualified 
by special skills or occupations for defense 
work shall continue to find employment at 
their accustomed tasks. Advertising makes 
markets and markets make employment. The 
people who work in factories where adver- 
tised products are made, the factory-sales 
forces, the retail-sales forces, the owners of 
countless shops and stores and their clerks, 
all are benefited by business which advertis- 
ing sustains. 

It seems desirable that the many crafts and 
trades directly associated with advertising 
shall continue to provide people with their 
accustomed work. This includes not merely 
the people who plan or produce advertising— 
such as copy writers, artists, analysts, research 
workers, and so on—but also those engaged 
in printing, publishing, typesetting, plate- 
making, paper and ink making, radio, and 
several other professions. 

It seems desirable that those businesses 
which concentrate on defense should in some 
degree protect their franchise with the public 
against the time when their factories return 
to normal production. Advertising can pro- 
vide such protection and so benefit the se- 
curity of factory employees, dealer organiza- 
tions, stockholders, and the general economy. 

It seems desirable that dislocations in do- 
mestic or export markets, caused by the needs 
of defense, shall be readjusted as far as pos- 
sible. Events abroad have shut off a vast 
market for such commodities as tobacco, cof- 
fee, and cotton, for example, and advertising 
soundly used can work constructively to 
stimulate domestic demand. 

MEETING DEFENSE COSTS 


It seems desirable that commerce in cone 
sumer goods not adaptable to defense shall 
continue at a level which provides the max- 
imum taxable income, both for the purpose 
of helping to meet defense cosis and to pre- 
serve social gains which are supported by 
taxation. Advertising is, of course, the 
standard instrument for stimulating such 
commerce. 

It seems desirable that the morale of the 
public be sustained by avoiding needless dis- 
ruptions to the accustomed way of life. To 
millions of people advertising is as much a 
part of normal life and as habitual a source 
of information as, for example, the shop 
windows wherein a merchant's goods are dis- 
played. 

It seems desirable that the men and women 
who are asked to put forth extra effort in the 
cause of defense shall have the satisfaction 
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forts, which it is the function of advertising 
to purvey. 

It seems especially desirable that the future 
opportunity for youth in peacetime employ- 
ment shall be preserved and fostered during 
the emergency. In order for youth to have 
its chance, the initiative and vitality of pri- 
vate enterprise need the nourishment that 
advertising can give. 

TO SUSTAIN EMPLOYMENT 

It seems desirable that the fruits of re- 
search shall continue to find a commercial 
application which will contribute to employ- 
ment and the standard of living in future. 

ce has shown that the evolution of 
new inventions from concept to widespread 
use takes a vast amount of time, which adver- 
tising can constructively shorten. 

Finally it seems desirable that the future 
transition from emergency to a ee 
economy should be as smooth and shockless 
as can be made. As an instrument of normal 
commerce, advertising should in this connec- 
tion assume special responsibility in helping 
to keep the business structure intact. 

As every bench worker in advertising knows, 
the force he deals with, particularly in its 
educative aspect, exerts its good in deferred 
as well as immediate benefit. Thus, much of 
the ground work laid by advertising in the 
months immediately ahead should also serve 
the years to come, unde the higher 
per capita consumption essential to larger 
employment and better living. 

It, therefore, is clear that in the needs for 
these tremendous days, we find ourselves 
blessed with a task in which we can be useful 
in very high degree. It is a task not to be 
postponed, but to be undertaken now, with 
all the sincerity, competence, and conscience 
which loyal men can bring to bear. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Times-Herald of Febru- 
ary 14: 


{From the Washington Times-Herald of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1941] 

British Disclose Secrets or UNITED STATES 
FIGHTING PLANES—DATA WITHHELD BY MAN- 
UFACTURERS RELEASED IN TECHNICAL MaGa- 
ZINES 


Cuicaco, February 13.—Americans learned 
for the first time today the truth about the 
performance and fighting capacities of the 
thousands of military airplanes that have 
been ordered for the rearmament program. 
The information came not from American 
but from British sources, which released offi- 
cial details withheld here as important mili- 
tary secrets. 
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' The sources of the performance 
figures were the aircraft manufac- 
turers the 


performance. The latest issue of this publi- 
cation prints in full a tabulation of 

by the United States air- 
craft industry for “the defense of the British 


In all it describes 36 types of new fighting 
and advanced craft. It gives the 
manufacturers’ names, description of the 
planes, engines, maximum performance, 
landing speeds, range, military load, and the 
progress of the manufacturer toward large- 


split in total production of planes being 


agreed upon. The planes themselves are 
identical for either British or American 
squadrons. 


The Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors, quoting official British sources in a re- 
cent news release, went even further. The 
S. B. A. C. reported that fewer than 40 air- 
planes were delivered to the United States 
Army in the last quarter of 1940, with practi- 
cally all production going to England. 

The British, however, report to their own 
people that 90 percent of all military aircraft 
produced in the United States at this time 
are being sent to England. It is reported 
through the Air Ministry that only 40 mili- 
tary ships were delivered to American squad- 
rons in January, although more than 500 
fighting and advanced training planes were 
produced. 

Specifically the British information de- 
bunks the loose allusions to 500-mile-an- 
hour fighting planes made by some of our 
own military leaders. The American manu- 
facturers report that only two types of Amer- 
ican planes now fiying are capable of 400- 
mile-an-hour speeds. Neither of these is yet 
in full production. 


400 MILES AN HOUR 


One of these is the Bell Airacobra, known 
in the United States as the P-39, in Eng- 
land as the Caribou. With its single 1,150 
Allison V-1710-C37 engine, it does 400 miles 
an hour in level flight at 15,000 feet. It 
weighs 6,150 pounds loaded, carries a 37- 
millimeter cannon and eight 30-caliber ma- 
chine guns. The wing loading is 28.9 pounds 
and it climbs 3,750 feet per minute and 
will fly at 35,000 feet where it still vill 
climb 100 feet per minute. 

The other 400-mile-an-hour ship is the 
Lockheed Bimotored Interceptor. Speaking 
of this plane, Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, of the 
Army Air Corps, said its designers were 
“shooting at 500 miles an hour.” In our 
Army it is known as the P-38 and in Eng- 
land as the Lightning, and its top speed is 
404 miles an hour at 16,000 feet, with two 
Allison C-15 engines of 1,090 horsepower. 

The ship weighs 138,500 pounds loaded, is 
armed with one 37-mm. cannon and four 
.50-caliber machine guns in the nose. Wing 
loading is 41.28 pounds. The wing span is 
52 feet and range 500 miles at 350 miles an 
hour. Climb is 2,860 feet per minute, and 
service ceiling (height at which the climb 
falls below 100 feet per minute) is 30,000. 

INTERCEPTOR PURSUITS 

Other planes and their details are, in- 
terceptor pursuits: 

Curtiss 81-A—the P-40 here, the Toma- 
hawk in England. Top speed 350 miles an 
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hour at 15,000 feet. Engine, Allison C-15, 
1,909 horsepower. Weight 5,800 pounds; wing 
loading, 28 pounds. per square foot. Arma- 
ment, six machine guns; two .50-caliber in 
nose, four .30-caliber in wings. Service ceil- 
ing, 30,000 feet. 

Grumman C-36A—Navy F4F-3 here, the 
Martlet in England. Top speed, 325 miles an 
hour. Engine, twin-row Wasp, 1,250 horse- 
power. Four machine guns; two in wings, 
two firing through engine. Weight, loaded, 
5,876 pounds. Climb, 3,300 feet per minute; 
service ceiling 28,000 feet. Range at 285 miles 
per hour, 1,150 miles. 

North American N. A. 73—no order here, 
known as Mustang in England. Top speed 
398 miles an hour at 15,000 feet on one Allison 
F-34 engine, 1,150 horsepower. Weight loaded 
7,708 pounds, six guns in wings. First flew 
in 1940, now in production for Royal Air 
Force. 

FLYING FORTRESS 


Boeing 299-Y—known in United States as 
Flying Fortress B-170, in England as the 
Seattle. Top speed 300 miles an hour at 
14,000 feet. Weight loaded, 45,470 pounds. 
Initial climb 1,500 feet per minute. Engines, 
four 1,200 horsepower ‘Wright single-row 
Cyclones. Service ceiling 29,300 feet. Car- 
ries 3,000 pounds of bombs 2,100 miles at 236 
miles an hour, 3,000 miles at 201 miles an 
hour. Wing loading 30 pounds. 

Consolidated model 32—B-34 over here, 
Liberator in England. Four-engined long- 
range bomber. Top speed 335 miles an hour 
at 16,000 feet with 1,200 horsepower. Twin- 
row Wasps. Wing loading 39 pounds, gross 
weight 41,000 pounds. Range 3,000 miles at 
230 miles an hour with 4,000 pounds of 
bombs. Service ceiling 36,000 feet. 

Consolidated model 29, four-engined flying 
boat—United States Navy P. B. 2 Y-1; no 
British designation yet. Top speed 220 miles 
an hour at 10,500 feet. Range 5,200 miles at 
140 miles an hour. Loaded weight 65,000 
pounds. Wing loading 36.5 pounds. Initial 
climb 690 feet per minute. Engines 1,200 
horsepower two-row Wasps. Bomb load 4,200 
pounds. 

NAMED CATALINA 


Consolidated model 32 bimotored flying 
boat—no United States designation, known 
as the Catalina in England. One of world’s 
most efficient flying boats. Top speed 285 
miles an hour at 19,000 feet with 2 duplex 
18-cylinder 2-row cyclone engines of 2,200 
horsepower each. Range 4,500 miles. Load- 
ed weight 50,000 pounds. Empty weight 
25,000 pounds. Span 110 feet; length 73 
feet. Ratio wing length to width, 11.5:1. 

Douglas D B-7: Known here as B-23, in 
England as the Boston. Top speed 325 miles 
an hour with 2 twin-row Wasps of 1,250 
horsepower each. Top speed 370 miles an 
hour, with 2 double-row cyclones of 1,600 
horsepower each. Loaded weight 19,050 
pounds. Range 1,200 miles at 280 miles an 
hour. Service ceiling 17,000 feet on one 
engine, 32,000 on two. 


WELL KNOWN IN ENGLAND 


Martin 162 general reconnaissance fiying 
boat: United States Navy designation the 
P.B.M.—1, no British designation. Top speed 
250 miles an hour with two 1,600 horsepower 
double-row cyclones, G. R. 2,600-A-5B en- 
gines, at 5,000 feet. Range 3,200 miles at 165 
miles an hour at 10,000 feet. Initial climb 
557 feet per minute. Loaded weight 39,000 
pounds. Bomb load 3,000 pounds. 

None of this information is obtainable in 
Washington. Air Corps and Navy officials 
refuse to allow the manufacturers to release 
it. Yet even more technical details of con- 
struction, crew, and various features of all 
these so-called secret American planes are 
public knowledge in England. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
very able address by my colleague the 
gentleman from Missouri, Hon. WALTER C. 
PLOoEsER, delivered before the Lincoln Day 
dinner at New Haven, Conn., February 
12, 1941: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, America is especially rich in 
her heritage of great men. Among the great- 
est of the great was Abraham Lincoln. For 
me, it is an honor and a privilege to be pres- 
ent to join with you in paying tribute to his 
memory. 

The life of Lincoln may well be summa- 
rized in the words of Longfellow’s immortal 
poem, A Psalm of Life, wherein he said: 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Abraham Lincoln left his footprints, not 
only upon the sands of time, but upon the 
lives and hopes of free men everywhere. His 
greatness belongs not only to America, but to 
the world. 

Today, as in the days of Lincoln, this Na- 
tion is torn by emotions which arise from 
both domestic and world conditions. 

We, the Nation, are engaged in a great eco- 
nomic program, wherein we have undertaken 
to better produce the necessities of life for 
our own people, and to implement the de- 
fense of democracy at home, in the Western 
Hemisphere, and elsewhere across the seas. 

This is an extensive and expensive under- 
taking. 

It means many sacrifices by our people. 

I believe that our people, the people whom 
Lincoln knew and loved, are willing and eager 
to make these sacrifices as they become neces- 
sary. 

Such sacrifices will be made for the prin- 
ciples that were dearest to Abraham Lincoln. 
It has been said that times change and men 
often change with them, but principles never. 
So it is that we of this generation must, if 
we are to survive, cling to the principles of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

One of Lincoln’s cardinal principles was to 
plan for the future. 

Our planning for the future, like the plan- 
ning of Lincoln for the reconstruction after 
the Civil War, should be for the common 
people and the common welfare. But plan- 
ning requires knowledge together with a 
willing acknowledgment of the facts. Lin- 
coln realized this when he expressed himself 
in an address at Springfield, Ill., in July 1858. 
He said: 

“If we could first know where we are, and 
whither we are tending, we could better judge 
what to do, and how to do it.” 

Thus, if we are to follow the philosophy 
of Lincoln, it becomes the duty of every 
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citizen to be informed about his government 
and its intentions. Likewise it becomes in- 
cumbent upon the Government to keep its 
citizens as thoroughly informed as possible. 
This principle is essential in any democracy. 

Our Government and the people are united 
in the cause of liberty, and are resolved to 
protect it regardless of cost. We are pledged 
also to help other nations defend themselves 
against aggressicn. 

Likewise, we, the people, are resolved not 
to become aggressors ourselves or to provoke 
aggression against our country. 


I HAVE MENTIONED OUR PRESENT UNDERTAKING 


As our country embarks upon this exten- 
sive and expensive program, it is fitting that 
we appraise our situation so that we can, 
in the words of Lincoln, “better judge what 
to do and how to do it.” 

We must first know where we are. 

Briefly, we are a nation supporting a gov- 
ernment which is $60,000,)00,000 in debt. We 
are a nation supporting a government which 
has not balanced its Budget in 10 years. Or 
have we forgotten the Budget? Our Gov- 
ernment, without defense appropriations, 
runs deeply into the red annually and con- 
tinues along on the dangerous road of 
deficit financing. One year or less ago we 
were all shouting loudly against the con- 
tinual increase of the national debt. It must 
be remembered that this was before we 
launched upon the heavy spending for de- 
fense. Now we are going in the hole much 
faster and much deeper, and, peculiar as it 
may be, we are not alarmed about it, be- 
cause we are in the midst of a war hysteria. 
Our thinking is blurred. 

Bluntly, our Government is in the red 
sixty billion. That is where we are now. 

The most immediate need thus becomes a 
careful analysis of the situation with a view 
to finding out where we are going. 

High-soundinng phrases, flag waving, and 
romantic ocean flights will not give the an- 
swer to the difficult problems ahead of us. 

You and I—America—had better sober 
down and make this analysis now. 

In the words of the President, we are to 
become “the arsenal of democracy.” This, of 
course, does not mean democracy in the true 
sense of the word. It does mean that we 
are to become the arsenal in fact of any 
country in the world, democracy or dictator- 
ship, upon whom the President wishes to be- 
stow our benevolence with gifts of arma- 
ments and munitions. Included we may 
even find some favored aggressors, whether 
they be ruled by kings, dictators, or com- 
rades. 

Our announced objective is to become such 
a great provider for other selected nations 
“that no nation will be in such a position as 
to commit an act of physical oppression 
against any neighbor anywhere in the 
world.” 

All of which is in addition to the impor- 
tant and gigantic task of building our own 
national defense. The administration ex- 
pects to achieve both of its principal objec- 
tives at one and the same time. No need to 
tell you that this program involves the ex- 
penditure of many more billions of dollars 
than have been mentioned. 

Now let us for a moment glance at the 
domestic picture. Frantically, without much 
regard for economics, we are building new 
factories and facilities for the purpose of our 
defense and the world’s defense. 

This building simply means that it is but 
a matter of months until the national debt 
will be climbing over the $%100,000,000,000 
mark, and a serious financial problem will be 
upon us. Serious, because that problem 
brings pay day. Pay day cannot be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 
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Then comes the day when the crisis will be 
over. By crisis I mean this great emer- 
gency. Don’t misunderstand me. I do not 
take this great emergency lightly. I can 
see, I believe, partly through the clouds ahead, 
a crisis far greater. 

This brings us to—where are we going? 

We are going to build this defense as only 
great industrial America knows how to do an 
emergency job. (Woe be unto the man, in 
whatever station or office, who disposes of 
our defense to the danger of our national 
welfare.) In addition, we are going to lend 
or lease to other nations all we can produce 
of surplus defense supplies. 

There are those among us, here tonight, 
that insist that such a course is the only way 
to keep out of war. While I do not agree, let 
me say to you that I hope you are right. Let 
me say even more—I pray that you are right. 

If by some divine miracle we do avoid this 
war, and I am not tpinking of a physical at- 
tack on America, we yet must face the crisis 
on the other side of the cloud. 

When that day comes, and it surely will, 
defense industries and the false prosperity 
derived therefrom will be gone. The day of 
reconstruction will have arrived. It is that 
day that some of us must think of now. 
America must be prepared for the reconstruc- 
tion period. The coming crisis, more difficult 
to face than the great emergency, must be 
anticipated with such wisdom as to soften the 
shock upon our people. 

It was just such a shock after the last war 
that brought, more than a decade later, the 
terrible era of waste and debt in which we are 
still mired. 

In that day, should our two-party system of 
democracy survive until that day, the respon- 
sibility for the reconstruction will inevitably 
shift. It is that day, for which the party of 
Lincoln must prepare. 

There are some very definite things which 
can be done today to lessen the shock of 
that great coming aftermath. We can first 
of all make sure that normal or increased 
consumer demand will give way to the priori- 
ties of defense. Such consumer demand 
should, advantageously, be delayed. This 
will give industry a future production pro- 
gram which will assist in taking up the slack 
when defense production abruptly ends. We 
must resolve that we, the spending genera- 
tion, will absorb just as much of the cur- 
rent defense expenditures as we possibly can. 
This means greatly increased taxes, and a 
painful burden. We must have the courage 
to carry this burden. We must cut all Gov- 
ernment expenditures which are not con- 
nected with defense to the very bone. Let me 
tell you right here, that while that is the 
declared policy of the administration in 
Washington, I have yet to observe anything 
but lip service to this cause. On the other 
hand, I do observe the increase in nondefense 
spending. 

Shocking as it may seem, it is the opinion 
of many, that the administration today is 
carefully laying plans for the nationalistic 
control of industry, finance, labor with a 
great new super New Deal. Coupled with this 
is a plan for the greatest public works spend- 
ing program ever to be projected. All this 
to be accomplished with deficit financing. 

In this great emergency, Government 
should be sane enough to plan for the re- 
construction period. A super New Deal will 
only cause greater ultimate chaos. There is 
one way, and I must honestly confess that I 
see no other, to do the job with which we 
are confronted at the present. That one way, 
is for you and me, as members of the minor- 
ity—the Republican Party—to be increasingly 
vigilant. We must start marching now for a 
great victory in 1942. 

Thus, it becomes our duty, in the light of 
circumstances, to prepare this Nation to 
weather the storm of the aftermath. 

My purpose is not to alarm but rather to 
counsel with you. Firmness in our adher- 
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ence to the wisdom of Abraham Lincoln | A. Y, A, Commands Attention of Ar- 


should with every American be a virtue. 

In the words of the immortal Lincoln we 
shall “neither let ourselves be slandered from 
our duty by false accusations against us nor 
frightened from it by menaces of destruction 
a the Government, nor of dungeons to our- 
selves.” 

“Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith, let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.” 
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RESOLUTION OF THE STATE SENATE OF 
ARIZONA 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, on nu- 
merous occasions I have called attention 
to the remarkable facilities afforded by 
Arizona for the training of air pilots at 
a half dozen different places and also for 
the healthful care of troops at Fort Hua- 
chuca and elsewhere in my State. It is 
a matter of gratification that the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and the aviation 
branch of the War Department both rec- 
ognize the suitability of various points in 
Arizona and have now made large ex- 
penditures at Fort Huachuca, Phoenix, 
and Tucson. The dry, healthful climate 
of the Southwest, almost perpetual sun- 
shine, and 365 days of suitable outdoor 
weather characterizing that climate, all 
should be taken into consideration by our 
Government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert Senate Joint Resolution No. 
2 of the State Senate of Arizona. The 
resolution is as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 2 


Joint resolution on the location of an Army 
cantonment in Arizona 


Whereas representatives of the United 
States Army have recently inspected possible 
sites in Arizona for the location of a new 
Army cantonment; and 

Whereas climatic conditions in Arizona 
are ideal for the training of troops, provid- 
ing an even climate, a minimum of rainfall, 
and a maximum training period in each 
year; and 

Whereas it is entirely logical and seems 
possible that some site in Arizona may be 
selected: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Arizona: 

1. Senator Haypen, Senator McFarianp, 
and Representative Murpock, of Arizona, are 
requested by the legislature, on behalf of 
the people of Arizona, to urge the mobiliza- 
tion branch of the General Staff of the 
United States Army to designate as an Army 
cantonment such suitable site in Arizona as 
a representative of the Army may recom- 
mend. 

2. Copies of this resolution shall be 
promptly transmitted by the secretary of 
state to Senator Haypen, Senator McFar- 
LAND, and Representative MurpDockK. 


kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico 
Press and of President Roosevelt 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I take pleas- 
ure in inserting in the Recorp four well- 
written editorials concerning the pro- 
posed Arkansas Valley Authority and a 
news item reflecting the President’s en- 
dorsement of it. 

First, from the Arkansas Democrat, 
Little Rock, Ark., February 6: 

A. V. A. WOULD SERVE ALL 

From Washington comes cheering news for 
this section in reports that President Roose- 
velt is favorably inclined toward the creation 
of an Arkansas Valley Authority, modeled 
after the T. V. A. 

Bills to set up an A. V. A. have been intro- 
duced ip, Congress by Representative Ciypz T. 
Etitis and Senator JoHN E. MILLER. 

As described by Representative Exits, the 
Authority would consist of a three-member 
board “to administer a well-rounded program 
of total water control” over the basins of 
the Arkansas, White, St. Francis, and Red 
Rivers in respect to irrigation, floods, navi- 
gation, drainage, production, and distribution 
of electric power, soil erosion, and wildlife, 
“subject only to the rights of the affected 
States.” 

Eloquently urging the proposal, Represent- 
ative ELLis declared that the four rivers “are 
bleeding to death the heart of the great 
Southwest.” Flood losses in their valleys 
amount to $9,377,000 a year, as estimated by 
the War Department, he said. Soil erosion is 
ravaging a vast acreage of the farms. 

He pictured a bright contrast to those 
wastes in the operations of an A. V. A. to 
conserve soil and water and to unlock the 
rich farm, forest, and mineral resources of 
the region with navigation of the rivers, and 
an abundance of electric power. 

Undoubtedly there are great possibilities for 
the agricultural and industrial upbuilding of 
Arkansas and its neighbor States of the 
Southwest in such a development. 

But opposition has flared in the upper 
reaches of the Arkansas River system, where 
it performs the vital utility of irrigating many 
farms. There, in some quarters at least, an 
A. V. A. is viewed as a threat to the water 
supply for irrigation. 

Gov. Ralph L. Carr, of Colorado, has called 
on western leaders to carry a fight against 
the proposal to Washington. 

It should be possible to compromise this 
difference. Arkansas doesn’t want to take 
water for navigation or power that Colorado 
or Kansas farmers must have to grow crops. 
Representative ELuis made that point clear in 
discussing the bill. 

But Arkansas has a community of interest 
with its sister States in the Arkansas River, 
a right to protection against the destructive 
floods of this water course, a claim on the 
transportation and power the system could 
provide. By impounding and using the flood 
tides the interests of all the States would be 
served. 

Governor Adkins has made it clear that his 
administration will support an A. V. A. with 
wholehearted will. We should not look for 
immediate results, however, This is a long- 
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term project. Meanwhile, we must build up 
our farming and our industries with every 
means at hand. It is a pressing need that 
cannot wait. 


Next, I insert an editorial from the 
Southwest American, Fort Smith, Ark.: 
A.V. A. MEETS OPPOSITION 


The 14-State conference meeting at Den- 
ver late last week did exactly what it was 
supposed to do—opposed the Arkansas Valley 
Authority bill now pending in Congress. 


It would have been surprising indeed if the 
conference had done anything else. It was 
called for that specific purpose, by an op- 
ponent of the A. V. A. proposal who has been 
so violent in his cpposition that he has talked 
about civil war. It is an ancient rule of 
politics that one never calls a mass meeting 
unless he knows what the mass meeting is 
going to do. The Denver meeting did what 
it was called to do. Its meaning is that the 
Arkansas Valley Authority bill will not be 
adopted without a fight. But no one ex- 
pected that it would. 

Gov. Ralph L. Carr, of Colorado, was the 
moving spirit of the Denver meeting. He 
greeted the introduction of the A. V. A. bill 
in Congress with a bitter denunciation of the 
bill and its works, even before he had a 
chance to see a copy of it. He decided it 
would interfere with water rights in Colo- 
rado—a touchy subject which means much to 
the people of his State. So he was opposed 
to the whole idea. 

One of Colorado’s Congressmen, disagreeing 
with Governor Carr’s opposition, said the 
Governor was fronting for the private power 
interests. Which may or may not be correct. 
We do not know, but it is quite obvious that 
Governor Carr is more interested in pre- 
serving the status quo of water rights, which 
may include power interests, than in the de- 
velopment of the tremendous resources of the 
basins of the Arkansas, the Red, the White, 
and the St. Francis Rivers, which is the pur- 
pose of the Arkansas Valley Authority bill. 

The Denver meeting is merely the first of 
many we shall have on both sides of this 
thing before it is finally settled. The bill 
has been offered with the blessing of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It has a precedent in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority project now well 
under way. The people who live in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority territory have 
found its influence most helpful in con- 
serving soils, preventing floods, aiding navi- 
gation, stimulating industry, making elec- 
tricity available at lower costs and generally 
transforming the economic life of the area. 

In the Arkansas Valley we need some pow- 
erful influence to bring together into one 
coordinated effort the numerous develop- 
ment projects now under way, projected and 
possible. Development of our possibilities 
by action of individual States is impossible. 
The States have not the money nor the 
power. The Federal Government can provide 
the money, and it has the power—by specific 
declaration of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The area has great resources, material and 
human. The material resources have not 
been developed to their capacity. The hu- 
man resources have suffered by reason of 
neglect of the material. 

The A. V. A. proposal is a magnificent 
dream. It contemplates the development of 
many things besides electric power. It in- 
cludes control of the floods which ravage our 
lowlands, regulation of the flow of water, 
and stabilization of channels, so that navi- 
gation will be possible with all its resultant 
benefits, the provision of cheap electric 
energy for industry, farm and home, the 
conservation of our soils and our forests, 
the development of industrial employment, 
pay rolls, and purchasing power. 

The interests of a great segment of 
America are involved. The interests of the 


owners of water rights in Colorado cannot 
be permitted to overshadow all the rest of us. 


Next I insert an editorial from the 
Journal, Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 
NEW MEXICO AND A. V. A. PLAN 


While Colorado has taken a great deal of 
interest in the proposed congressional legis- 
lation to create an Arkansas Valley Authority, 
similar to the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
for control of western rivers, New Mexico thus 
far hasn’t shown any public concern in the 
project. 

The State, however, is to be represented by 
the counsel for the Interstreams Commission 
at a conference called in Denver Friday by 
Gov. Ralph L. Carr. We are concerned be- 
cause the project would affect the Canadian 
River and its tributaries in this State. We 
have one project on these rivers, the Conchas 
Dam, which would be tied into the proposed 
Arkansas River Authority. 

The Colorado Governor has been critical of 
the aims and objectives of the proposed Au- 
thority and has called for a crusade of west- 
ern Governors and congressional delegations 
to fight the proposal, which is fathered by 
Senator MILuer, of Arkansas. 

Governor Carr bases his opposition on the 
fact that it would give the proposed Govern- 
ment authority control of the Arkansas 
River flow in Colorado, and has already se- 
cured a concession from the Arkansas Sena- 
tor that he would agree that the bill would 
provide that no reservoirs will be constructed 
on the Arkansas River in Colorado. Further, 
the Arkansas River would not be used for 
power dams, but the Colorado Governor still 
fears that the Authority could make up for 
the water being impounded on other rivers 
by requiring Colorado to release water de- 
manded for navigation uses downstream. 

What New Mexico needs to ascertain is 
what part of the Canadian River and the 
Conchas Dam would have in the proposed 
A. V. A.; whether we would benefit from 
some power development or lose some of our 
impounded water. 


Here I quote an editorial from the Sen- 
tinel, Grand Junction, Colo.: 
A. V. A. 
There is no desire nor intent on the part of 


‘the Federal administration to deprive Colo- 


rado and other Western States of their water 
or rights through establishing an A. V. A. 
on the Arkansas River and its tributaries. 
At least that is the impression received from 
Congressman Tay.Lor’s report of his interview 
with the President on this proposition. The 
purpose of the A. V. A. would be to reduce 
floods and property destruction on the streams 
below and turn that floodwater into power 
for the benefit of the sections involved. Ex- 
pressing appreciation of Colorado’s concern, 
the President expressed approval of what- 
ever law or procedure may be necessary to 
thoroughly safeguard our irrigation and other 
priority rights and to also permit the utiliza- 
tion of waters down the streams for power 
purposes. Herein is a challenge to the west- 
ern delegation in Congress to make sure that 
A. V. A. legislation is revised to the end that 
threatened rights will be unquestionably safe- 
guarded. This in Mr. Tay.Lor’s opinion, may 
be done and still permit the benefits sought 
to the peoples down the streams in question. 


NEWS RELEASE 


Lastly, I insert a press release indicat- 
ing President Roosevelt’s approval, as 
reported by the Associated Press and as 
carried by most of the papers throughout 
the Nation: 

WASHINGTON, February 5.—President Roose- 
velt said today that establishment of central 


authorities over the Columbia and Arkansas 
watersheds, to operate along lines of the Ten- 
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nessee Valley Authority, is under considera- 
tion on Capitol Hill. ° 

The idea, the President told a press con- 
ference, was first developed about 1934, and 
recently had been revived. 

At the same time he said he knew of no 
plans to place the Bonneville project in the 
Pacific Northwest under the War Depart- 
ment. Reporters had told him there were 
rumors on the coast that the Department 
might take it over. 

Mr. Roosevelt indicated that the rumors 
probably grew with some confusion out of 
the expectation that if T. V. A. turned out 
well other river valleys might be similarly 
developed. 

But the kind of development he was talk- 
ing about, he made clear, was a development 
not by the War Department but by agen- 
cies of the T. V. A. type, which, he said, 
would provide economic and social develop- 
ment for the benefit of the people as a 
whole. 

The President said it was thought that 
the Arkansas watershed was a proper and 
logical one for development, since the river 
ran from the middle of Colorado to the 
Mississippi, and presented 10 or a dozen 
separate problems. Some places, he said, 
are drought and flood areas, and along the 
river all kinds of crops are raised, from 
cotton to cattle. 

Then when development of the Columbia 
Basin was undertaken, including the water- 
shed, that extends to Puget Sound, Mr. 
Roosevelt said the idea of developing the 
entire watershed arose there. 

At present, he asserted, the matter of 
setting up authorities for the development 
of both the Arkansas and Columbia water- 
sheds is being discussed at the Capitol. 





H. R. 1776—A Bill To Promote the 
Defense of the United States 
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Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is little I can add to the argument for 
enactment of H. R. 1776 for which I 
voted on February 8, or say that is new 
in answer to opponents of the bill who 
are inspired by a partisan suspicion of 
the President and let that distrust dis- 
turb their inherent common sense; but 
I do want to emphasize my wholesome 
respect for the judgment of our military 
and naval experts, of our Secretary of 
State, the Honorable Cordell Hull, and 
of our President who only recently was 
given a vote of confidence by the major- 
ity of the American people. 

Unbelievable charges, panicky propa- 
ganda, squeamish hesitancy and defeat- 
ism have been spread throughout the 
land and to help counteract the effects, 
I wish to state briefly what the bill as 
passed by the House provides for and 
what it does not provide for. 

Under the bill, the President may cu- 
thorize the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or the head of any 
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other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment— 

First. To manufacture in arsenals, 
factories, and shipyards under their 
jurisdiction, or otherwise procure, any 
defense article for the government of 
any country whose defense the Presi- 
dent deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. 

Second. To sell, transfer, exchange, 
lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of, to 
any such government any defense ar- 
ticle, but no defense article not manu- 
factured or procured under paragraph (1) 
shall in any way be disposed of under this 
paragraph, except after consultation with 
the Chief of Staff of the Army or the 
Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy, 
or both. The value of defense articles 
disposed of in any way under authority 
of this paragraph, and procured from 
funds heretofore appropriated, shall not 
exceed $1,300,000,000. 

Third. To test, inspect, prove, repair, 
outfit, recondition, or otherwise to place 
in good working order any defense 
article for any such government. 

Fourth. To communicate to any such 
government any defense information, 
pertaining to any defense article fur- 
nished to such government under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection. 

Fifth. To release for export any de- 
fense article to any such government. 

Sixth. The President from time to 
time, but not less frequently than once 
every 90 days, shall transmit to the Con- 
gress a report of operations under this 
act except such information as he deems 
incompatible with the public interest‘ to 
disclose. ’ 

The bill as passed by the House does 
not do the most of the things which 
have been claimed by opponents of the 
measure. 

It does not set up a one-man rule in 
America. 

It does not give the President a so- 
called blank check. 

It does not give the President the 
right to send American troops to Europe. 

It does not give the President the 
power to declare war or rob the Con- 
gress of that right. 

It does not authorize or permit the 
authorization of convoying vessels by 
naval vessels of the United States. 

It does not confer upon the President 
the right to seize foreign ships in the 
ports of the United States. 

It does not authorize or permit the 
authorization of the entry of any Amer- 
ican vessel into a combat area in viola- 
tion of section 3 of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939. 

It does not confer upon the President 
the power to conscript labor or to seize 
property. 

It does not confer upon the President 
the power to impose a censorship or to 
restrict the freedom of speech or the 
freedom of the press or the freedom of 
worship or the freedom of assembly. 

It does give the United States a chance 
to aid Great Britain to the end that the 
brave people of that land may not be de- 
feated and enslaved by Hitler, as the peo- 
ple of other crushed nations have been 
enslaved, by providing the machinery 
whereby the most effective use of our re- 


sources for our own needs and for the 
needs of those whom, in our own self- 
defense, we are determined to aid, may 
be realized. 

There is the very dangerous possibility 
that if Britain is defeated we may see a 
different Britain under an of 
the type of Laval, and the new Britain 
may be an ally of the Axis Powers and 
an enemy of ours. If the British Fleet is 
delivered to the Axis Powers and added 
to the combined strength of the navies 
of fallen France and a victorious Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy, our own Navy 
will be vastly inferior in size for years 
to come, and the control of the seas 
would immediately go to the aggressor 
nations, imperiling our security. It is not 
a happy thought, but we must face facts. 

I hold no brief for Britain’s past, but 
do believe her future, if she is allowed to 
live as a free nation, will be closely linked 
to that of the United States, which, at 
all costs, must always be a free nation 
and a shining example to the world. 

I have faith that the authorization 
given the President in H. R. 1776 will be 
wisely used; that he will not fail the 
United States, in the defense of which he 
was active long before his critics were 
alive to the need for it and who met every 
request for defense appropriations with 
the cry of warmonger. 

The opposition of the six Republican 
Representatives from my State to H. R. 
1776 may lead some to think of all Kan- 
sans as isolationists, but it is my opinion 
that the majority of the citizens of Kan- 
sas favor enactment of the bill in its 
present form and want it done quickly. 
I believe my colleagues have not properly 
gaged the sentiment at home and may 
have been influenced by the vociferous 
minority which from time immemorial 
has opposed national-defense measures 
of all kinds—appropriations, mainten- 
ance of armed forces, selective service, 
and now H. R. 1776, a bill to promote the 
defense of the United States and to keep 
the war away from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

My colleagues from Kansas have said 
they favor defense measures, “but”; they 
favor a well-trained and adequate Army 
and Navy, “but’’; they favor aid to Great 
Britain, “but.” But they vote “no.” It 
is that negative attitude that their erst- 
while leader, Wendell Willkie, so vehem- 
ently described on the last anniversary of 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. 

Kansas people are an industrious, pa- 
tient people; they loathe war, but the 
sons of Kansas have never been found 
wanting when the safety of their coun- 
try was at stake—they will not be found 
wanting now. I venture to predict that 
some day patriotic Kansans will in no un- 
mistakable manner show obstructionist 
politicians, thinking of partisanship 
rather than the destiny of the United 
States, the preservation of civilization, 
of democracy, of liberty, and of peace, the 
folly of following leaders who determine 
the course of action in national affairs 
through auditions conducted by yes-men 
and paid underlings at the grass roots. 

Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide 

In the strife of truth and falsehood 
For the good or evil side. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is my solemn and con- 
sidered usion without equivocation 
that my affirmative votes for defense ap- 
propriations and measures, selective 
service, and H. R. 1776, are on the good 
side for our people, and our Nation, and 
humanity, and I shall stand or fall on 


that premise. 
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LETTERS AND A RESOLUTION OPPOSING 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 





Mr, SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include three items in op- 
position to the St. Lawrence seaway 
project: 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF MACHINISTS, 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 10, 1941. 
To the honorable Representatives from the 
Fortieth, Forty-first, and Forty-second 
Districts. 

Dear HoNoraBieE Sirs: I understand that 
recently discussions have been reopened in 
favor of the St. Lawrence seaway. which 
would provide channels for ocean-going ves- 
sels inland for a distance of 2,687 miles. 

Our membership, after giving this project 
careful study, arrived at the conclusion 
whereby the diversion of a great portion of 
defense funds in this direction would be a 
total loss of money as to the benefits derived 
from said project, this project being eco- 
nomically unsound and detrimental to 
American labor and industry and more so to 
the railroad workers of the State that you 
represent. 

I would therefore appreciate having you 
personally oppose this project; at the same 
time use your influence to have all activi- 
ties in this direction discontinued and the 
whole matter dropped. 

Hoping to receive your cooperation in this 
matter as in the past, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
JoHN NEUBAUER, 
Recording Secretary. 

Hon. WaLTEerR G. ANDREWS. 

Hon. ALFRED F. BEITER. 

Hon. Prus L. SCHWERT. 


The committees on laws and legislation and 
Niagara Frontier Planning Board offered the 
following preamble and resolution and moved 
the adoption of the resolution: 

To the Board of Supervisors of Niagara 
County: 

GENTLEMEN: Your committees on laws and 
legislation and Niagara Frontier Planning 
Board offers the following preamble and reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas the Niagara County Board of Su- 
pervisors has heretofore gone on record in 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project; 
and 

“Whereas during the present war emergency 


| it is of the utmost importance that all pos- 
| Sible national resources in labor, materials, 
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and equipment be devoted to preparation for 
national defense; and 

“Whereas the project could serve no useful 
purpose in the present world crisis because 
it would require at least 5 years to complete 
the power section of the plan and from 6 to 8 
years for the seaway section thereof if imme- 
diately undertaken; and 

“Whereas at the conclusion of the present 
World War and during the succeeding period 
of reconstruction great public works will be 
required to absorb the millions of returned 
soldiers and workers in munitions factories, 
who will constitute our next great army of 
unemployed; and 

“Whereas if the St. Lawrence seaway project 
is as feasible and desirable as claimed by its 
proponents, it should not be undertaken dur- 
ing the war emergency but should be re- 
served to meet the unemployment emergency 
to follow: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Niagara County Board 
of Supervisors is unalterably opposed to the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, and urges the New York State Legis- 
lature to formally declare, by appropriate 
resolution of the State senate and assembly, 
its opposition to the construction thereof; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of this board be 
and she hereby is directed to mail copies of 
this resolution to the President, Members of 
Congress, the Governor of this State, mem- 
bers of the legislature, and to all boards of 
supervisors in this State, with request that 
those bodies take like action immediately.” 

FRONTIER PLAYNING BOARD, 

Joun H. NorTHRUpP, 

Gzo. 8. Grim, 

Louis M. HaGEMAN. 

Laws AND LEGISLATION COMMITTEE, 
JouHNn H,. NortTHRUP, 

TxHos. F. HAENLE, 

Henry T. ALLEN. 

The resolution was adopted. 
Strate or New York, 

County of Niagara, ss: 

This is to certify that I, the undersigned, 
clerk of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Niagara have compared the fore- 
going copy of resolution with the original 
resolution now on file in the office, and which 
was passed by the board of supervisors of 
said county on the 4th day of February 1941, 
and that the same is a correct and true tran- 
script of such original resolution and of the 
whole thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and the official seal of the board of 
supervisors this 10th day of February 1941. 

[SEAL] M. P. PREISCH, 

Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. 


SouUTHEAST SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY BOARD, 
Birmingham, Ala., February 7, 1941. 
To the Senators, Congressmen, Governors, and 
Newspapers of the Southeastern States: 

Our Southeast Board is formally on record 
in opposition to the so-called St. Lawrence 
power and waterway project. We expressed 
this opposition to our Senators and Congress- 
men some years ago. The then pending 
treaty with Canada was rejected by the Sen- 
ete. The project has now been revived as a 
defense measure. 

The transportation and fuel industries are 
particularly concerned, and our southern 
ports would suffer from any such change in 
trade routes. 

Of course, the arguments for and against 
have been vigorously and widely publicized, 
but it is our judgment that the temperate 
view should prevail; that is, completion can- 
not come in time for defense service (even if 
we assume there is actual defense value), and 
that men, materials, and money (estimated 
as possibly approaching a billion dollars) 
should not be diverted from the more urgent 
phases of the immediate preparedness pro- 
gram. Rather that consideration should be 
deferred until a peacetime economy is once 
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more restored and the program can then be 
calmiy studied from the standpoint of its 
actual economic advantages and disadvan- 
tages. - 

Thanking you for your consideration, and 
with good wishes, I remain, 


Sincerely, 
A. W. VIcTEE, 
General Chairman. 
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Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
made by me on Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1940, over radio station 
WKBW, Buffalo, N. Y., on the subject of 
the St. Lawrence seaway project: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have selected as 
my subject this evening the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. The reason for selecting 
this subject is that during the past week 
the first of seven booklets to be published 
by the United States Department of Com- 
merce made its appearance. The title of 
this booklet is “The St. Lawrence Survey,” 
and this particular issue is called Part 1, 
History of the St. Lawrence Project. The 
appearance of this booklet, known as part 1, 
with the information that six other booklets 
are to follow, should be sufficient warning 
for every group opposed to this project— 
for it is an indication that the project may 
be presented in the very near future. 
Realizing that many may desire to procure 
and study the contents of these booklets, 
may I add, without thought of advertising, 
that they may be procured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for the small sum of 10 cents each. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project is by no 
means a new idea, but the tramp of march- 
ing armies, echoing across the ocean, has 
broken a quarter-century deadlock and has 
actually started test drills probing toward 
anchorage for a projected two-nation dam 
to harness the St. Lawrence River. This 
test drilling is for the power portion of the 
project. We in western New York are more 
vitally interested in the seaway portion of 
the project, but having no information as 
to whether or not the power and seaway 
items are to be separated or are to be con- 
sidered and planned as one project, we are 
compelled for the present to oppose both, 
for fear that the completion of one may be 
but the beginning for the completion of the 
other. The fact remains that the United 
States Army engineers for the past few 
months have been braving the snows and 
bitter cold of this winter, endeavoring to 
make core borings, soil analyses, and land 
surveys. 

Let us take up the power portion of the 
project first. This envisages an 85-foot, 
semicircular-shaped dam, running from Mas- 
sena, N. Y., across the tip of Long Sault 
Island to the head of Barnhard Island, a dis- 
tance of about three-quarters of a mile. At 
each end of the dam there is to be a power- 
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house, each one to generate 1,100,000 hydro- 
electric horsepower—a total exceeded only by 
Grand Coulee’s 2,520,000 and greater than 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 2,000,000 
and Boulder Canyon’s 1,000,000 horsepower. 
From Ogdensburg, N. Y., to Cornwall, On- 
tario, the river narrows to distances of less 
than 1,000 feet and churns fearsomely in 
rapids. This is the section to be harnessed 
for power. 

The power portion is called necessary for 
defense, and yet I have been unable to find 
one public-power advocate who will even ex- 
press the hope that power would be available 
before 1945. This project therefore should be 
submitted to the most searching scrutiny to 
determine its actual, if any, defense value in 
the real emergency we are now arming for. 
If actually needed for present cmergency, 
steam-power plants of equal capacity could 
be in operation at the end of 1942. Surely 
coal-burning steam plants for the generation 
of electric power could be built as expedi- 
tiously and as economically in New York State 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority is now 
doing in the State of Tennessee. It has been 
estimated that this would save $20,000,000 
in the initial cost to the taxpayers and at the 
— time furnish power in 1942 instead of 

We find that Mr. Olds, chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, expresses fear 
that there may be a serious power shortage 
in the Buffalo-Niagara area, and stating that 
“there is no more Niagara power left.” These 
statements were made before the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives. It is a known fact, how- 
ever, that the Niagara Falls Power Co. has 
what might be termed a standby plant and 
that an additional 4,800 cubic-second feet 
of water furnished this plant would deliver 
61,500 additional horsepower. 

In like manner an additional 4,000 cubic 
second-feet of water would allow the 
Schoelikopf station to discharge an additional 
72,000 horsepower. These two items would 
give us an additional total of 133,500 horse- 
power. Though this additional power could 
be easily furnished by plants now in exist- 
ence, Mr. Olds states there is no more Niagara 
power left. Canada was recently authorized 
to divert an additional 5,000 cubic second- 
feet of water to generate additional power. 
If actually needed in our own defense work 
we should also divert additional water. Our 
plants are available. All we need do is turn 
on the valves. 

Thus, as far as the power portion of the 
project is concerned, steam plants at load 
centers, built more quickly and more eco- 
nomically, would furnish us required addi- 
tional power—in 1942 instead of 1945—while 
diversion of additional water for plants now 
ready for usage will furnish plenty of addi- 
tional power from Niagara Falls. 

My opposition to the seaway portion of the 
project was expressed to the membership of 
t:.e House of Representatives on February 6, 
1940, and again on January 21, 1941. On 
these dates I took up the questions of the 
soundness of the project commercially and 
economically; the tax burden it would place 
upon the people; the cost to taxpayers in 
distant areas (using Texas as an example); 
the effect on other freight rates; the transpor- 
tation and diversion-of-traffic questions; the 
effect on unemployment, purchasing power, 
and industry; and the fact that weather con- 
ditions would allow it to be used only about 
43 perceng of each year. Copies of these argu- 
ments are available to anyone desiring them, 
and I will endeavor to avoid repetition of 
these questions this evening. 

I quote from recent newspaper article as 
follows: “According to advices from Ottawa, 
finishing touches were being given this week 
to an agreement between Canada and the 
United States on the $750,000,000 St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project.” I read this 
item because it clearly indicates that the 
anticipated cost has already increased from 
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$5438,000,000 to $750,000,.000—many compe- 
tent authorities figure that the cost will 
actually be over a billion dollars; and, be- 
cause of ice conditions, it would not be avail- 
able for ordinary, practical, seaway purposes 
more than 7 or 8 months of every year. 

The above costs cover only changes in the 
St. Lawrence River, where it is proposed to 
have the channel 27 feet in depth. This 
depth will not allow the larger ocean vessels 
to enter, but it will allow the so-called tramp 
steamers to travel the channel. It would 
be most interesting to ascertain the cost 
of deepening the harbors in the various lake 
ports and the cities supposed to benefit by 
this St. Lawrence seaway improvement. 
How many of these cities now have harbors 
with a depth of 27 feet? If the harbors 
are to be deepened in rock or shale forma- 
tion—what will be the cost to deepen each 
and every one of our lake ports? And what 
will the total cost be when these separate 
items are added to the cost of the St. Law- 
rence River changes previously named? 

Let’s take Buffalo as an example. Last 
year I requested the United States Army 
Engineers to make a survey and remove one 
foot of shale so as to allow our lake vessels 
to carry regular cargo loads—and this par- 
ticular removal of a foot of shale would give 
us only a depth of 22 feet at that partic- 
ular location. This year I have asked for a 
survey of the Black Rock Channel for sim- 
ilar reasons. These surveys call for a depth 
much less than 27 feet. As a matter of 
fact, the Engineer Department of the city 
of Buffalo has estimated that complete im- 
provement of Buffalo’s harbor would cost 
$46,890,000; and Senator WacGNeErR in his 
minority report of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, referring to the 1933 
treaty, stated that it would cost at least 
$25,000,000 per harbor, for each of the im- 
portant harbors on the United States side, 
to be deepened and to accommodate them 
for the ocean type of vessel. This additional 
cost will make the total cost of this project 
most astounding. 

Most of this great expenditure is to be 
borne by the United States, while most of 
the construction will be outside of this coun- 
try and will be carried on by foreign labor. 
At the same time, Canada would have com- 
plete control of the Welland Canal and the 
new canal to be constructed in the St. Law- 
rence River. Thus, while this is termed a 
defense measure, in reality all traffic in the 
St. Lawrence seaway would be out of our 
hands and solely under the jurisdiction of 
Canada. As a matter of fact, practically all 
of the St. Lawrence River above this con- 
struction is entirely within Canadian terri- 
tory. Our traffic and transportation could 
be stopped at any time by the Canadian au- 
thorities. In like manner, the agreement 
would internationalize Lake Michigan, which 
is wholly within United States territory. In 
short, we would internationalize the one lake 
of the Great Lakes which is wholly within 
our territory and at the same time place our 
shipping entirely at the mercy of Canada. 

Locally we know that upward of 68 per- 
cent of the tonnage now transferred at the 
port of Buffalo would be by-passed through 
the Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence 
route. The loss to all of the local industries 
allied to shipping would indeed be most 
serious—capital investments in_ shipping, 
railroad, and trucking would be lost—labor 
in all of these groups would suffer—unem- 
ployment, increased tax burdens, changed 
property values, and everything connected 
with depression would fall upon Buffalo’s 
great water-front district. I know of no sub- 


stantial benefit that the St. Lawrence sea- 
way would give to the taxpayers of the city 
of Buffalo and the State of New York. 
Opposed to the seaway project we find 
every labor union connected with the port of 
Buffalo, as well as with the Great Lakes and 
Barge Canal shipping. Other local opposi- 





tion is found in the Buffalo Federation of 
Labor, the City Council of Buffalo, the Boards 
of Supervisors of both Erie and Niagara 
Counties, International Associatiog of Ma- 
chinists, while the Niagara Frontier Planning 
Board has done yeoman service in opposition 
to the St. Lawrence seaway. Other opposi- 
tion has been expressed by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
other great railroad brotherhoods, the United 
Mine Workers of America, the Association of 
American Railroads, the Mississippi Valley 
Association, the National Society of New Eng- 
land Women, the National Coal Association, 
the Labor Record (A. F. of L. ally) of New 
Orleans, the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, the New York State Waterways 
Association, the Congress of American Indus- 
try, and many other groups. 

As to the importance of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project, I find that Representative 
MANSFIELD, chairman of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, has been quoted as saying 
that “the Erie-Ohio Canal would be one thou- 
sand times more important to national de- 
fense than would either the St. Lawrence 
seaway or the Florida Ship Canal.” 

We cannot expect to allow ocean trans- 
portation to invade the heart of the conti- 
nent without completely disorganizing our 
long-established transportation systems and 
practically destroying many of our industries. 
It is my belief that Members of Congress are 
disposed to carefully weigh opinions, and 
it seems apparent that the weight of accept- 
able opinions is strongly against the St. Law- 
rence seaway project. 

I thank you. 
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LETTER AND PROTEST BY THE EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE AMERICAN CRYSTAL 
SUGAR CO., MASON CITY, IOWA 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a brief letter which came to me 
in this morning’s mail, together with a 
copy of a protest sent by the employees 
of the American Crystal Sugar Co., 
Mason City, Iowa, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Honorable Claude Wick- 
ard, Washington, D. C. The employees 
of the only sugar-beet plant in Iowa have 
a right to be heard on this vital issue. 
Keeping in mind what happened in the 
sugar market during the World War, do 
present-day conditions justify this dras- 
tic reduction? 

Mason City, IowA, February 12, 1941. 
Hon. H. O. TALLue, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am sending you a copy of a 
protest by the American Crystal Sugar Co. 
employees sent to Mr. Claude Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

We respectfully solicit your support of this 
protest and for the betterment of the beet- 
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sugar industry in any future sugar legislation 
by the Congress of these United States. 
Respectfully yours, 
AMERICAN CrysTAL SuGAR Co, EMPLOYEES, 
By WatTER V. PICKERING, 
Committee Chairman. 


MASON Ciry, Iowa, February 10, 1941. 
Hon. CLAuDE WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Whereas a reduction of 159,000 
acres of sugar beets for 1941 from the 1940 
allotment of 979,000 acres planted has been 
announced by the sugar division; and 

Whereas such a reduction will affect the 
welfare of employees employed in the fac- 
tories in the processing of sugar beets as well 
as the welfare of families who grow beets; and 

Whereas, due to the defense program which 
exists in the United States at the present 
time and due to the position of the United 
States at the present time, a curtailment of 
sugar production in the United States would 
be a rather serious mistake should the Amer- 
ican people find at a late date that their 
sources of supply of sugar should be cur- 
tailed due to circumstances over which the 
United States would have no control; and 

Whereas this drastic reduction will most 
likely call for the closing down of factories 
refining sugar in parts of the United States, 
and a shorter operating period in other areas; 
and 

Whereas the operation of sugar factories in 
such districts has become a valuable asset to 
the life and happiness of such communities: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the employees of the 
American Crystal Sugar Co. do héreby protest 
the action of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration Board in making this drastic 
reduction in the 1941 beet-sugar-acreage al- 
lotment, and do respectfully petition the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to reconsider and issue 
a supplemental order restoring the 1941 al- 
lotment to 979,000 acres, or the same as the 
1940 acreage allotment. 

Enclosed, you will find a list of signatures 
of business and professional and working peo- 
ple who support our protest of this drastic 
reduction of the 1941 acreage allotment. 

EMPLOYEES OF THE AMERICAN 
CrysTaAL SuGar Co. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, some 
years ago the Federal Government em- 
barked upon the program of building 
peacetime deficits in the name of relief. 
It brought into our economy not only new 
peacetime methods of financing and pro- 
viding for consumer purchasing power, 
but went a step further. It has closely 
associated the borrowing, spending, and 
promotion of public and private relief 
with national elections. I assure you that 
this all placed in operation tremendous 
new forces. It still remains for our citi- 
zenry to fully comprehend the conse- 
quences of such policies. 








Let us observe some of the develop- 
ments. In doing so we must, as disagree- 
able as they are, present some statistics. 
From the 1941 Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury we find that as of 
June 30, 1930, the interest-bearing debt 
of the Federal Government amounted to 
less than $16,000,000,000. But as for to- 
day, listen to these words of the Secretary 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the week of January 29, 1941: 

When I appeared before you last spring at 
the time the first revenue bill of 1940 was 
under consideration, the national-defense 
program then before Congress amounted to 
less than $4,000,000,000. I pointed out that 
on the basis of that program the balance of 
the borrowing authority under the general 
debt limitation of $45,000,000,000 would be 
dangerously depleted early in the calendar 
year 1941. In view of this situation, Congress 
provided in the first Revenue Act of 1940 for 
the issuance of not :nore than $4,000,000,000 
of short-term defen.e obligations. * * * 
The balance of the borrowing authority on 
January 1, 1941, was $887,000,000 under the 
general limitation and $2,764,000,000 under 
the national-defense limitation. These com- 
bined balances provide the Treasury with 
borrowing authority sufficient only for the 
next 4 months, and even in that period we 
would be greatly restricted in our financing 
operations. 


From this statement we may calculate 
that our direct interest-bearing debt as 
of May 31 next, will be $49,000,000,000. 

The annual Budget submitted to the 
Congress only last month by the Presi- 
dent calls for one single contribution of 
$1,225,000,000 by the taxpayers for 
interest burden alone, on the Federal 
debt: An amount almost exactly the 
total sum of the whole gross Federal 
debt June 30, 1916. (Budget figure for 
interest burden $1,225,000,000 against a 
gross debt of $1,225,145,568 June 30, 
1916). 

But this is not all: 

The $17,500,000,000 requested by the 
President for use during the next 12 
months, does not provide for the vast 
international banking operations which, 
through our affiliation with England, 
must now necessarily span the whole 
world. This world banker role we are 
now assuming under administration 
leadership will impose upon our present 
exorbitant debt many additional, and not 
yet calculated, billions of dollars: 
Some of these are to be loaned or ad- 
vanced say, on insufficient or no se- 
curity. Some will move out in the form 
of advances to assist financing the Brit- 
ish war effort; other funds will go for 
hemisphere development; and no doubt, 
billions of dollars will actually be given 
away. 

Indeed, our Government has already 
taken steps directly involving vast and 
new financial responsibilities on the part 
of the Federal Treasury. It is not too 
much to say that we have entered the 
field long occupied by 10 Downing Street, 
London, which, for generations, has 
served as the clearance gate through 
which the British Empire’s financial op- 
erations pass. The Budget, to which I 
have referred, deals almost entirely 
with domestic affairs. There is little 
proof of a desire to effect any real 
economies, 


Our Government, from hour to hour, 
moves in devious ways which involve its 
fiscal policy and our whole economy. 
We have vast financial schemes of one 
kind or another. Changes in the funda- 
mental approach come so rapidly that 
the President, in presenting his annual 
Budget message to the Congress, and also 
the Chief Fiscal Officer of the Treasury, 
must continually hedge and make men- 
tal reservations for around-the-corner 
developments which continually spring 
forth like new asparagus sprouts. 

As you no doubt have heard, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is now proceeding to 
grant loans of vast sums to China, the 
Latin-Anmierican countries, and other 
areas. It is reasonable to assume that 
very shortly, the administration will ask 
for the implementation of the Inter- 
American bank through which great 
financial operations pertaining to the 
Western Hemisphere, are to be con- 
ducted. Mr. Lauchlin Currie, long with 
the Federal Reserve Board, and now 
Administrative Assistant to the Presi- 
dent is in China to make an economic 
survey to be used by the administration 
in further financing far eastern activities. 

I am one of those who contend that 
the chances are strong for an increase 
in the debt, during the next 3 or 4 years 
of $30,000,000,000 or more. It is my judg- 
ment that your Federal Budget will not 
be balanced. More unorthodox propos- 
als will be presented, adopted, and 
placed in operation. As we expand pres- 
ent and build greater armies, navies, and 
sea bases and grant war loans and fur- 
nish funds for currency stabilization; bol- 
ster the financial structure of China and 
other countries, and raise funds gen- 
erally for the building of defenses for 
more than one-half of the world, I be- 
lieve that our present debt will rapidly 
move to $75,000,000,000 and pass that 
milepost, and speed onward to much 
higher levels. 

But, in all fairness, I should point out 
that there are two schools of thought in 
Washington. They present conflicting 
theories of public finance. Of course, I 
contend that the administration should 
follow a prudent financial program. This 
is essential to national defense. I be- 
lieve that we should know what we want 
to do in the way of building a defense 
plant; and then confine our appropri- 
ations to that specific purpose; cut the 
nonmilitary outlays all possible, and 
with this and without further delay, 
broaden the tax base, and increase rates 
all along the line. In this way we could 
absorb some of the expanded flow of war 
wages and profits incident to our pro- 
gram and thus contribute greatly toward 
the prevention of inflation through run- 
away prices on consumers’ goods. 

There are many in Washington who do 
not agree with my views. They contend 
that the war has given us a great oppor- 
tunity to make a killing as it were. They 
do not worry about the public debt. They 
do not want to see a balanced Budget. 
They never expect the debt to be paid. 
They propose that we proceed with the 
greatest amount of spending—public and 
private. They protest against spreading 
the direct tax burden to the masses. 

As I view the situation, this group fails 
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to appreciate the importance of a growing 
debt in a free economy where deficits and 
taxing policies have so much to do with 
the action taken by the individual. The 
President, in the Budget message to the 
Congress, went so far as to say: 

* * * I question the significance of a 
statutory debt limit, except as it serves as a 
fiscal monitor. 


This group contends that in recent 
years the Government has not spent a 
sufficient amount of money to make its 
pump-priming program a success. They 
look upon this war program as a grand 
opportunity to provide the incentive to 
go “all the way.” This group deals with 
the momentary situation. It overlooks 
what we would term enduring prosperity, 
flowing from capital enterprise, which is 
self-sustaining and which is reproduc- 
tive. I need only call your attention to 
the new and exceedingly disturbing pro- 
posals for spending money that come out 
almost daily and all in the face of this 
huge and unprecedented defense pro- 
gram which we have shouldered. 

If you take your savings, build a plant, 
operate it under our productive and pri- 
vate-enterprise system, it will in due 
course pay for itself and provide for its 
own replacement, but the spenders seem 
incapable of comprehending this fact. 

Incidentally, these privately owned and 
operated plants and institutions provide 
the revenue with which Government 
functions. But this same generating 
flow does not come from battleships, 
tanks, naval bases, public buildings, and 
the greater portion of the construction 
acquired with public funds spent in re- 
cent years. This activity in which we 
have been engaged, and which would be 
greatly expanded by the group to which 
I have just referred, adds tremendously 
to our overhead carrying costs. While 
this enormous burden has been placed on 
our backs, we have not, at the same time, 
been adding to the capital foundations 
which, by the way, must now come forth 
if offense and defense material for our- 
selves and others is to be produced. 

Now let us take another approach. 
We cannot escape cause and effect. 
When the administration launched the 
pump-primng program it was known 
that in order to provide the necessary 
funds for its financing starting steps 
would have to be takeen. If vast deficits 
were to be created, those in charge knew 
the operations would have to be financed 
through the sale of Government I O U’s; 
therefore it was known that someone 
would have to buy, when issued, those 
same obligations. Considering the men- 
tal hazards present it was reasoned that 
with the passage of the 1933 Banking 
Acts there might be a resting place found 
for the Government I O U’s in the port- 
folios of the banks. Gold imports, we 
have learned, have much to do with 
excess bank reserves, and the latter, as 
you all know, when combined with cheap 
money policies, facilitates the sale of 
Government issues bearing extremely low 
rates of interest. With Government 
IO U’s flowing freely, and actually with- 
out effort, drawing historically low inter- 
est rates; with gold and silver coming in 
and excess reserves mounting, it was most 
natural that the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury would, from time to time, point out 
to the people that the Government credit 
stood at an all-time high. 

The general approach called for an ac- 
quisition of gold. Accordingly we wit- 
nessed the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, ap- 
proved January 30 of that year. This 
reduced the weight of the gold dollar 
from 25.8 grains to 15.55, grains 0.900 
fine. ‘Thus the value of one ounce of 
pure gold (480 grains) was increased 
from $20.671834 plus to $35. Since then 
not only has our domestic production of 
gold more than doubled, but listen to 
this. When the books of the Treasury 
were closed at 3 o’clock, January 31, 1934, 
the daily Treasury statement showed gold 
on hand of $4,034,867,780.67. The next 
day the Treasurer’s daily statement re- 
flected gold valued at $7,018,263,925.70, 
providing an increment due to revalua- 
tion or a “marking up of the gold on 
hand” amounting to $2,805,512,060.87. 
So we then started off with a revalued 
gold stock of $7,018,263,925.70. For the 
fiscal years 1933 to December 31, 1940, we 
had net imports of gold, under our in- 
creased price purchasing policy, of al- 
most $16,000,000,000. The daily state- 
ment of the Treasury for February 5, 
1941, shows us holding the astonishing 
sum of $22,100,000,000 of gold—say ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the total 
monetary gold stocks of the entire world. 

In payment of these gold imports, we 

have released to other countries billions 
of dollar exchange, which our people 
must some day redeem. When the world 
calls upon us for that redemption, we 
shall have to sweat and toil for our folly 
in having issued the dollar exchange in 
payment for something we did not need 
in our monetary scheme of things; 
something we have not dared to use; a 
pot of gold toward which the hungry 
world will, in the years to come, look 
.Wwith envious eyes. Germany now prob- 
ably holds more gold than any world 
power other than the United States. It 
is reasonable to assume that with the 
trend we are now following we shall, in 
due course, practically give billions of 
dollars of this gold back to the central 
banking systems of certain countries of 
the world and do it in the name of “re- 
construction” or “stabilization of inter- 
national currencies.” The trend is defi- 
nitely in that direction at the present 
time as we prepare to make outright 
gifts of billions of dollars to so-called 
democracies for which we have devel- 
oped an admiration. At this moment 
we do it in the name of national defense 
and all unmindful of those great words 
of Washington in his Farewell Address, 
which I shall not at this moment quote 
but which I wish you would read to- 
night. 

The importation of this gold and a vast 
amount of silver which has also been 
purchased has, in addition to piling up 
great stacks of monetary dynamite, in 
the recent words of Chairman Eccles, of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, given us some new prob- 
lems. He says: 

I quote: 

As the result of gold imports, silver pur- 


chases, and purchases by banks of United 
States Government securities the volume of 


bank deposits has increased to the highest 
levels in the history of the country. (De- 
mand deposits and currency now (November 
28, 1940) amount to $41,500,000,000 or about 
$14,500,000,000 above the peak of the boom 
period of the twenties. At the same time, 
gold and silver purchases have raised the 
volume of excess reserves to $7,000,000,000, 
which is a wholly unprecedented volume, 
capable of supporting a bank credit expan- 
sion of fully $60,000,000,000 in addition to the 
present total of deposits.) 


I now wish to speak of inflated bank 
credit, or deposits arising out of sales of 
Government obligations by the Treasury 
to the banks, instead of selling them to 
the people to be paid for out of individual 
Savings. 

Appearing before the House Ways and 
Means Committee the Secretary of the 
Treasury also reported that the banks of 
the country now hold in excess of $19,- 
000,000,000 of the Government obliga- 
tions. He then cbserved that: 

Our contemplated national-defense pro- 
gram has now been increased until it aggre- 
gates approximately $28,500,000,000 in appro- 
priations, contract authorizations, and rec- 
ommendations, according to the 1942 Budget. 
* * * The estimated-expenditure programs 
included in this Budget will result in com- 
bined deficits for the fiscal years 1941 and 
1942 of more than $15,000,000,000. I do not 
believe that it would be advisable to under- 
take to finance this enlarged program through 
the issuance of short-term securities. 


These short-term securities, says the 
Secretary— 
would for the most part be purchased by 
commercial banks, thereby causing a further 
increase of deposits. It is highly desirable to 
avoid further increases of deposits as far as 
possible and to some extent this can be ac- 
complished by issuing obligations attractive 
to permanent investors outside of the bank- 
ing system. In times such as these it is 
imperative that the Government borrow as 
much as possible from real savers rather than 
from banks. * * * One of the most im- 
portant services the American people can 
render at this time is to cooperate in supply- 
ing the means for national defense. We 
ought to make it possible for workers and 
farmers no less than bankers and business- 
men to contribute to the financial needs of 
the Government, not only through their tax 
payments but through their savings as well. 


So that, ladies and gentlemen, points 
the way we are to travel for some time 
to come. The Secretary will soon ask 
Congress for a great sum of money to 
finance advertising or, a high-pressure 
sales program, to dispose of the securi- 
ties that are to be issued for defense. 

In dealing with this same inflationary 
thought, Chairman Eccles recently 
pointed out to the Industrial Conference 
Board first, the causes and dangers of 
nonmonetary inflation elements such as 
the spiralling of prices, a demand for 
consumer goods in excess of production 
capacity and the building of excess in- 
ventories. Secondly, Mr. Eccles then 
commented on the evils of general infla- 
tion due to fiscal and monetary factors; 
stated that excess reserves of member 
banks were almost $7,000,000,000, a 
wholly unprecedented volume capable of 
supporting a bank-credit expansion of 
full, $60,000,000,000 in addition to the 
present total of deposits, and said: 

To keep the bank-credit picture within the 
realm of control that is the special responsi- 
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bility of central banking authorities—and I 
advocated, in connection with the Banking 
Act of 1935, that Congress give the Reserve 
System adequate powers to absorb the excess, 
and I subsequently urged that consideration 
be given to the main causes of this condition, 
that is, to silver purchases and to the causes 
of the inflow of gold from abroad which are 
almost entirely responsible for the present 
and continuing growth of excess reserves. 
The authority granted by Congress has been 
entirely inadequate to cope with the un- 
precedented growth of excess reserves. For 
that reason the Board of Governors as long 
ago as 1938 recommended in its annual re- 
port that Congress take cognizance of and 
deal with this rapidly enlarging problem. 

The need for dealing with it becomes in- 
creasingly imperative because of the rapid 
expansion generated by the defense program. 
It is essential now that the excess reserves 
be brought within a range where they can be 
adjusted to the needs of legitimate business 
through the open-market function of the 
Reserve System, and not left as a basis for an 
uncontrolled multiple-credit expansion such 
as could be built upon them. 

Regaining control over excess reserves is a 
necessary precaution against the inflationary 
possibilities of overexpansion of bank credit 
based upon these redundant reserves. It is 
not a step that would in any way restrict 
legitimate business expansion, Government 
financing or development of the defense pro- 
gram. It is a safeguard against necessary ex- 
pansion developing into overexpansion—into 
creation of the means of payment out of all 
proper relationship to production. How this 
step may best be accomplished is a matter 
for Congress to determine. 


In America, we have the most decen- 
tralized banking system in the world. 
According to the last published figures of 
the F. D. I. C. there were 13,480 insured 
banks. Six hundred and forty-four of 
these banks were operating in the State 
of Minnesota with deposits of $959,000,- 
000. Through decades, this system of 
banking has evolved. In no other major 
country in the world does there exist a 
banking system more ready to serve the 
whole people. 

I do not know of anyone who claims 
ours to be a perfect system. There are 
scores of highly qualified authorities who 
are positive we can make great improve- 
ments at any time we will to do so. I 
am very certain that can be done. If 
our legislative bodies—State and Fed- 
eral—will do the necessary in the way 
of amending present or writing new 
banking laws, great improvements can be 
effectuated. 

In this connection it is pertinent to 
point out that we have not had the bene- 
fit of a genuine monetary study commis- 
sion since about 1910-13. The whole 
country has watched with growing in- 
terest the dilatory tactics of the Wagner 
committee, which was authorized, fi- 
nanced, and instructed to proceed with 
a study and investigation as early as 
1939. Senator WacNER has not seen fit 
to inform the country why his commit- 
tee has not been more aggressively ac- 
tive. Chairman Eccles places the re- 
sponsibility exactly where it belongs—in 
the lap of the Congress. Whatever the 
Congress may do let us hope that—in 
the words of one of your Northwest 
bankers—Congress will act in a manner 
that further makes the banking system 
“a willing and efficient servant of our 
economy,” and not its master. 


ADDENNHTY TH TOT CONCPRRIQIONAT. RPECARN 
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OUR EQUITIES—THEIR GROWTH AND PROTECTION 


As we all know, the level of individual 
possessions of the mass of our people is so 
far above that of the nationals of other 
countries that it is impossible to obtain 
an interesting comparison. Even before 
the outbreak of the present war, ours, 
compared with the English people, was 
several times greater. With the rapid 
destruction now taking place in the Brit- 
ish Isles we can appreciate their level is 
rapidly declining. Their standard of liv- 
ing and the volume of consumer goods 
and consumption must necessarily decline 
as the war progresses. 

Here in the United States we have had 
time to consider the consequences of a 
philosophy of scarcity. We now know 
something about what has occurred in the 
way of reduced activity, the nonuse of 
deposits to the credit of corporations, 
partnerships, and individuals. When we 
look back into the twenties we see where 
bank debits were running along at the 
rate of say $800,000,000,000 annually. In 
the latter part of the thirties we see how 
they hover around the four hundred and 
thirty-five billion mark. We have not 
been making full use of the deposits to 
which we had access. 

One of our students of banking released 
a statement under date of February 3. 
He said: 


I enclose the table showing the demand 
deposits of all commercial banks, the volume 
of checks drawn against these demand de- 
posits for each year, the annual turn-over 
ratio, the national income as calculated by 
the Department of Commerce, and the man- 
ner in which the national income diminished 
when the demand deposits diminished and 
the check turn-over diminished. The table 
shows the loss in national income for the 
years 1930-39, inclusive. You will observe 
that this loss amounts to $247,700,000,000. 

The ablest economic authorities in the 
United States have estimated that our nor- 
mal increase in national production should 
be 4 percent per annum, due to increase in 
population, electric energy, improved me- 
chanical devices, etc. The income for 1926 
($79,500,000,000) , under a condition of stabil- 
ity, should have increased 4 percent annually 
on the income of the preceding year, or a 
total increase of $381,000,000,000, over seven 
times the present national debt. In other 
words, we failed to gain very many billions 
of dollars which we could have made as 
national income * * * onan annual in- 
crease of 4 percent for each year succeeding 
1926 there would have been a gain of $381,- 
000,000,000 by 1940 instead of a loss of 
$247,000,000,000 since 1929, a total difference 
of $628,700,000,000 to the disadvantage of the 
American people. 


We well know that in a free economy 
the rapid growth of the national debt 
and a continual increase in taxes con- 
tributes greatly to a hesitancy on the 
part of the people to function capitalis- 
tically. The Government’s attitude 
toward thrift, its earning power, rates 
of interest; the establishment of Govern- 
ment-owned lending institutions, and 
many other factors, greatly influence the 
free action of the people. 

We know how completely abnormally 
low interest rates have undermined 
debtor-creditor relationships. We need 
not here discuss the sociological ap- 
proach involved in cheap money. We do 
know that our system prior to the last 
decade operated on the basis that thrift 
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has earning power. We built savings 
institutions, and insurance companies, 
entered into insurance contracts; we be- 
lieved in and practiced the profit system. 
We do know that savings bank depositors, 
the holders of our insurance contracts, 
endowed churches, educational and 
charitable institutions have all been 
very greatly harmed by their declining 
income. 

We are familiar with the many state- 
ments made by the chairman of the 
F. D. 1. C. with reference to the mutuality 
of deposit insurance, the necessity of 
maintaining the capital structure of in- 
sured banks, and the earnings of the 
banking institutions. And we too know 
how seriously low interest rates have 
affected these capital structures, and 
bank operations; and how adversely they 
have influenced the bond portfolios, and 
so forth. 

And when we consider the equities of 
our people in the form of city and 
country land obligations, our 65,000,000 
holders of insurance contracts, and 100,- 
000,000 beneficiaries; the owners of bonds, 
debentures, savings certificates, and time 
and demand deposits, and all those equity 
holders of every type and kind of enter- 
prise, to say nothing about the over 
$8,000,000,000 of currency now in the 
hands of the people—we really have 
much reason to reexamine our road map. 

DEFLATION VERSUS INFLATION 


As you learned from your discussion of 
the Federal Reserve Board’s proposal to 
the Congress this afternoon, the Board is 
concerned over potential inflation. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, also seems to have 
some concern. 

At the same time there are those in the 
Congress and throughout the country 
who still recall some of the effects of de- 
flation. I think it is in keeping with facts 
to point out that a great section of the 
country—the Cotton Belt, for example-- 
still feels that prices are exorbitantly 
low; that they are far away from parity 
of income, that there is a great shortage 
of actual money, and that the Board 
should be advocating inflationary moves 
instead of shouting about the dangers of 
inflation. About this you will hear more 
when hearings are opened on bills now 
before Congress, and others awaiting op- 
portune moment for introduction. For 
example, within the past fortnight, ap- 
pearing before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman] said: 


But at this time, gentlemen, when we have 
8,000,000 people unemployed and we have low 
farm prices, and things like that, it is a little 
bit too early to talk about inflation. 

Again: 

And the Federal Reserve banks today have 
about $20,000,000,000 in gold certificates, or 
the equivalent of gold certificates; and on 
the basis of a 40-percent gold reserve behind 
every dollar of money there is enough there 
to raise $50,000,000,000 right and have a 40- 
percent gold reserve. 


At the close of the hearing the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Chairman 
DovuGHTON, propounded to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] this question: 

In your opinion, it would be sound not only 
to issue these $16,000,000 in lieu of borrow- 
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ing it, and turn the money over to the Gov- 
ernment to pay for this national-defense 
program, but by doing it gradually you say 
we could also issue sufficient Federal Reserve 
notes to take up the $49,000,000,000 on which 
the Government is paying interest now, and 
thereby pay no further interest? 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr, Pat- 
MAN] replied: 


That is right, exactly. 


Speaking economically, may I ask, Is 
there any reason for us to assume that 
history will not repeat itself in this cur- 
rent war? Do you know of any war 
within the last 150 years wherein prices 
did not materially rise? Go back to the 
Revolutionary War, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the Civil War, and World War 
No. 1. We all know what happened. 
Now, when you consider the kegs of in- 
flationary dynamite we have hanging 
around at this very moment; when you 
consider what has been taking place in 
this country during the past 10 years; 
when you consider the rapid shift of pre- 
viously unemployed into jobs paying war- 
time wages, skilled workers drawing from 
$3,000 to $12,000 annually, and with, in 
many instances, every adult in the family 
finding a job with high pay; when you 
consider the present back-log of orders 
and at least another $20,000,000,000 of 
orders to be placed, and the increasing 
pressure that will come for more offense 
and defense material and equipment to 
be manufactured—just what do you think 
is to happen to prices on certain com- 
modites and supplies? Draw your own 
conclusions. If certain important things 
become very scarce in relation to the 
amount of money offered therefor, or if 
certain types of labor become scarce, I 
ask you, will the going prices rise or fall? 
What will be the reaction of the monetary 
system to impossible demands we may 
place thereon? I need not answer these 
questions. You are smart enough to do 
that yourself. ~ 

Money, credit, finance are not magical 
things. Dr. Schacht of Germany acted 
consistently in the twenties and again 
in the thirties in making his plans. I 
suggest you study very carefully the 
statement of Mr. Eccles before the In- 
dustrial Conference Board on November 
28. Keep in mind we have wartime de- 
mands, peacetime demands, savings de- 
mands, and capital demands. Just 
what are we to do with the $80,000,000,- 
000 or $90,000,000,000 of national in- 
come? If we are to spend $30,000,000,- 
000 of it for Government securities and 
taxes, $18,000,000,000 for savings includ- 
ing insurance, and $12,000,000,000 for 
housing and productive machinery and 
buildings, in that event we just cannot 
spend another $60,000,000,000 for con- 
sumption. 

You may say, we will lend the differ- 
ence. Well, suppose you make the credit 
available for labor and material that is 
nonexistent? You know what would 
happen if you apply such pressure. Did 
you ever observe money squaring the 
circle by causing prices to rise and 
crowding out certain types of consump- 
tion that could not pay the increase? 

From what source is Government to 
obtain the billions of dollars that will 
be required to build plants and pay for 
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production now being ordered? Taxes, 
capital levies, forced allocation of in- 
come must now be considered by the 
people of this country. I boldly pre- 
dicted to the House Ways and Means 
Committee the other day that we rapidly 
approach an hour when the Federal 
Government will probably make capital 
levies or force us to allocate our income 
and capital according to Government 
formula. Will not low interest rates and 
continued hoarding force us to that ac- 
tion? This especially is true if banks 
are to continue to absorb a large portion 
of Government issues. 

Now, in no way would I willingly dis- 
courage you. I preach not a doctrine of 
fear. I ask you to be very realistic about 
this whole matter. 

The last 50 years through which I have 
lived is the wonder age of all mankind. 
Our mass production was accelerated 
until we lead the world. Life has been 
made so much more endurable for men 
in the factories and women in our homes. 
Modern conveniences have made life so 
much more comfortable. These flowed 
from scientific inventions and mass-pro- 
duction methods; from our harnessing of 
steam, petroleum, electricity. Through 
our voluntary action American industry 
reached into the sky and brought forth 
new sources of wealth. Transportation 
and communication have been revolu- 
tionized. Voluntarily, and without the 
coercion of government or the assistance 
of central planners we reached out and 
gave to the American people the highest 
standard of living of any group on the 
face of the earth. 

I take my 7-year-old son, place a vessel 
filled with water on the stove and have 
him observe the physical change that 
occurs when the liquid reaches the boil- 
ing point; I place a small quantity of an 
inflammable substance in a container 
and ask him to note what happens when 
the explosion occurs; I take another 
quantity of water and suggest that he 
notice the physical change as the liquid 
water turns to a solid. These critical 
moments arrive in the world of physics. 

In the history of my people I say to you 
a critical hour has arrived. We are 
now witnessing fundamental structural 
changes in our social organism. I hope 
we are not witnessing the passing of our 
western civilization, but I believe the boil- 
ing point has been reached. 

We have been repeatedly told recently 
that the whole world is in the process of 
a structural change. Many of our leaders 
are urging us to go along. 

I do hope that what we believe in will 
guide us and that our civilization as we 
have known it the past 50 years will be 
preserved with one exception, and that is 
this: That we expand its foundation and 
build it more securely on the principles 
of freedom and plenty; and let me assure 
you that it is my firm belief that of these 
freedom must precede plenty. We have 
witnessed how desperate want will lead 
people, even our people, to accept a 
form of dictatorship. But with this I 
hope none of our people will be satisfied; 
and, furthermore, let us pray that we shall 
never accept the temporary security of 
prison camps or regimentation patterned 
after what has been set up in the totali- 
tarian countries of Europe. 


APIS 


oan David Sarnoff has pointed out to us 


Dictatorship looks back to the Dark Ages 
for precedent; * * * that it is brutal be- 
cause it is brittle. It cannot bend; it can 
only break, or be broken. It cannot lead its 
people; it can only drive them. 

on the other hand, is resilient. 
It bends without breaking. It sways to the 
left or to the right, and returns to the point 
of normal balance. It calls for leaders, not 
for drivers. 

In these essential facts lies the strength 
of freedom over tyranny, of the democratic 
over the totalitarian state. A free people 
can be led a greater distance and to greater 
heights than a slave people can be driven. 

The dictators who have overwhelmed the 
free nations of Europe now cry that they are 
making a revolution as well as waging a war. 
But the new order they are fashioning is one 
where men will be completely dominated by 
the state, and live upon a level of subsistence 
determined by their rulers. In exchange for 
the mere promise of ultimate security, whole 
peoples must give up now their individual 
rights and their freedom. 

They must unlearn the lessons of civiliza- 
tion. They must throw away the spiritual 
solace of religion and degrade themselves 
into a state of blind obedience and unques- 
tioning faith in their man-made leaders. 
Under such a system science is tolerated 
only as a means to power. Research must be 
mainly directed to the work of death and de- 
struction, and the only inspiration for tech- 
nology must be the needs of dictatorship. 


But America will never trade its birth- 
right for such a mess of pottage. As in- 
dividual capitalists whether it be as a 
commercial gardener, a farmer, a shop- 
keeper, a gas-station operator, or as a 
banker, we now must function capital- 
istically or our swiftly changing economy 
will, in very plain language, take us 
through another economic wash-out 
which will destroy our equities and 
greatly weaken, if not obliterate, this 
form of government which has been our 
pride and joy. 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Wendell has it on Lindy in one respect— 
he fiew both ways across the Atlantic. 

The little president of Harvard is rarin’ 
to fight—he is no David Starr Jordan. 

“The Republican Party has been 
handed a gold brick or a second Lin- 
coln.” (Cloakroom, June 29, 1940.) 

The Chief says the dollar sign should 
be taken off defense; after this it will be 
fistic, not fiscal, policies. 

Prior to November 5 the challenger said, 
“Bring on the champ.” Now the cham- 
pion says, “Bring in the chump.” 

We used to be a follower of the flyer 
LaGuardia, but we moved out when he 
showed a tendency to dive bomb the 
Treasury. 
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When Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt 


the national debt, and spent one and one- 
half billion per week. 

We have one in America who is as 
ambitious as any other living man to be 
a world ruler. This is not a casual or 
partisan but sincere belief. 

The Army figures on a hundred gallons 


used less. Iron horses take more water 
than real ones. 

Secretary Hull is feeling better now. 
He used to say when he made demands 
of foreign countries, there was a voice 
which came up from behind and over 
his head saying, “We won’t fight.” 

John G. Winant, without diplomatic 
experience, has gone to the Court of St. 
James clothed principally with the New 
Weal philosophy. If England does not 
come through she may have her arma- 
ment curtailed. 
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Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress made by me on January 25, 1941, at 
a luncheon of the play leaders’ group of 
the recreation department of the city of 
Buffalo, N. Y., having reference to the 
bill which I introduced in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, H. R. 1074: 


The question of a bill to improve the social 
and physical fitness of the boys and girls of 
our Nation, and thus eventually improve the 
social and physical fitness of the entire Na- 
tion, was called to my attention early in the 
summer of 1940. In connection with this 
question and its relation to plans for pre- 
paredness for national defense, queries were 
made by various organizations and civic- 
minded people. Attention was focused upon 
the present program in the schools of this 
and other States. The question was raised, 
What may we expect from the schools in the 
nature of a dynamic program which will ac- 
tually bring about improvement in the social 
and physical fitness of the American people? 

Many conferences were held with repre- 
sentatives of the division of health and physi- 
cal education of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, the National Education Association, and 
others. The need for a program of this kind 
was immediately apparent. In many States 
health examinations of school children are 
woefully inadequate or entirely absent. Ina 
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country endowed with abundant food sup- 


i 
| 
E 
: 


money was provided to do the job. Recog- 
@& need ts one thing—providing 
to meet the need ts quite another. 

As many of you know, EF have long been in- 
terested in athletics, and the broader phases 
of education as represented by health and 
physical education. During my tnquiries of 
the past months, I have been reviewing the 

of other States, and find that New 
York State is more fortunate than many other 
States im the provisions which have been 
made. New York State at least has, in de- 
tailed written form, a rather satisfactory and 
complete program, but even New York State 
has failed to make this program fully effec- 
tive. The deficiencies that occur always seent 
to lead us back to the question of funds. It 
must be obvious to you that your primary 
need is more money to do a better job. 

Various bills were drawn, changes followed 
each conference, bills redrafted to, overcome 
objectionable features, and eventually, on 
October 3, 1940, I introduced H. R. 10606, 
sponsored by the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
and endorsed by the National Education As- 
sociation, The new bill, H. R. 1074, was in- 
troduced in the present Congress on January 
8,1941. It isa bill “to promote national pre- 
paredness and the national welfare through 
appropriation of funds to assist the several 
States and Territories in making adequate 
provisions through schools for physical edu- 
cation, including athletics; instruction and 
guidance in healthful living; wider recrea- 
tional use of school facilities; and the devel- 
opment of school camps.” I believe the title 
of the bill answers the question, What does 
the bill provide? I further believe you will 
agree that the purposes of the bill as. above 
set forth are needed and worth while. 

While the term “national preparedness” 
appears in the title of this bill, it refers to 
preparedness in a larger sense. It is a bill 
designed to meet the peacetime needs of our 
People as well as fit them for emergencies, 


i 


Tne program which it and for 
which it provides funds is to be earried out in 
the great peacetime institution of America— 


is not the job of the 


the schools provide a program 
insure essential basic fitness for 

military training can be facili- 
tated and augmented if the schools do a4 


successfully with means 
locally at hand. I refer to physical training, 
and there is nothing more important than 
just that. It would make our young men 
better soldiers, if called to service, and also 
better citizens.” 

We hear much today about the American 
way of life and good citizenship. This social 
fitness is discussed a deal. What does 
it mean? It means simply the ability and 
willingness to get along with the other fel- 
low. It is a prime essential to democracy 
and a major problem for the nations of the 
world to solve if the various peoples are ever 
to live in harmony and peace. We need 
courageous, cooperative, civic-minded young 
people. We must recognize that this fitness 
for living is necessary in times of continued 
peace as well as in periods of preparedness 
for emergencies. The program of physical 
education is basfe in this preparation. FE need 
not tell you the results attained through ath- 
letic games and sports. Physical education 
is a program of action. It builds strength 
and vitalftty—it builds courage and character. 

H. R. 1074 can briefly be summarized as 
permissive authorization of funds to be allo- 
cated among the several States in accordance 
with the ratio of the number of children in 
any one State to the mumber in the entire 
Nation. Funds may or may not be used ac- 
cording to action by the legislatures of our 
respective States. The initiative, sponsorship, 
and carrying out of any of the provisions of 
the bill rest with the local school agency de- 
siring to employ the same. No children can 
attend any of the school camps without con- 
sent of parents, Through its permissive ap- 
propriation, the bill allows for additional 
training in health, physical education, and 
physical fitness. No one individual cam handle 
all the funds, as they are handled through 
State and local agencies. Those of us who 
assisted in drafting the bfll endeavored to set 
up a fair, positive program, having for its goal 
the development of courageous, self-disci- 


| plined, loyal, physically fit citizenry, capable 


of maintaining and perpetuating the ideals of 
American democracy. We believe it will pro- 
vide for a dynamic program of action. 

The introduction of a bill in Congress means 
opportunity for studying the bill in all details. 
The purposes and objectives of H. R. 1074 are 
worth while. It was a privilege for me to in- 
troduce the bill, to bring about careful study 
of these purposes and objectives. On the 


| whole, it has been received with favor 


throughout the country. Following confer- 


} ences in New York City December 29, 30, 31, 


the bill was changed and introduced, and is 
now H. R. 1074, as mentioned so many times 
previously. I have just received information 
from the United States Office of Education 
relative to needs in schools throughout the 
country for health and physical education. 

At this point I would like to give you a few 
quotations from report given me by Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, 
covering points on school health work im 
schools throughout the United States. Under 
the subject of facilities and procedures. Dr. 
Studebaker states, “There is need of ample 
play space, outdoors and in, with safe, sani- 
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tary equipment for physical activities suitable 
to the condition of the pupils.” And folfow- 
ing this statement he gtves detailed proce~ 
dures needed in order to carry out these sug- 
gestions, covering pofuts such as the securing 
and maintaining of @ safe and healthful 
school environment; adequate provision for 
the school hunch, health services for pupils, 
teachers, and other employees; instruction in 
health and safety; provision for activities in- 
tended to develop physical and social fitness; 
and a recreation program to meet the needs 
of children and youth after sehool and in 
vacation periods and of adults in the 
community. 

Under the provision for activities intended 
to develop physical and social fitness, Dr. 
Studebaker suggests the following: (1) A 
program of physical education adapted to the 
interests aid capacities of each participant, 
(2) adequate facilities and time allotment 
for such activities, (3) trained supervision 
of elementary teachers of physical activi- 
ties, and (4) special instruction and super- 
visiom of activities for childrem of the upper 
grades and im departmental schools. 

Referring to the recreation program to 
meet the needs of children and youth after 
school and in vacation periods and of adults 
in the community, Dr. Studebaker suggests 
(1) activities to include all types of recrea- 
tion. imterests, with special emphasis on those 
which promote social adjustment of both 
sexes at all age levels, anid (2) appropriate 
leadership and coordinatiom of school activi- 
ties with those of the community. 

Under “Shortcomings in School Health 
Work” Dr. Studebaker states that in pos- 
sibly 10 percent of our sehools there are need- 
less hazards from fires or explosions, at least 
& percent of the schools are not well lighted, 
While a large proportion of the schools are 
either overheated or too cold; hot and cold 
water is not found in half of the schools in 
the country, while a considerable propor- 
tion of schools is lacking in adequate play- 

d and gymmnastum facilities. 

Under the heading of “personnel” Dr. Stude- 
baker reports that even in schools located 
in larger urban centers school physicians 
and schook nurses are lacking. Referring to 
teachers of physical education, Dr. Stude- 
baker states that many of them have been 
specially trained, although in a large pro- 
portion of the training schools these courses 
eould be improved. 

Under Procedures in Health and Physiealb 
Education it is surprising to note that Dr. 
Studebaker reports that half of our sehoot 
ehildren have never had a thorough physical 
examination and that in one-third of our 
schools the pupile are never examined by a 
physician. One-fourth of the schools of the 
country do not have adequate instruction 
and supervision of physical activities. Under 
this heading he reports that in a large per- 
eentage of the high schools the physical 
activities of the many are neglected for the 
coaching of the few for interscholastic ex- 
hibitions, and he then states that not more 
than 1 school system in 10,000 offers the 
children the experience of life in a summer 
camp. He reports that health service in 
general is considered inadequate by 90 per- 
cent of the superintendents of city schools 
and that they attribute their shortcomings 
to lack of funds for personnel and to lack of 
facilities for treatment. 

Relative to State supervision, Dr. Stude- 
baker reports that half of our States have 
no special supervision of health instruction 
and half of them do not have a special su- 
pervisor of physical education and recre- 
ation. 

I assure you that the sponsors of the bill 
desire the cooperation of and want to work 
with the play leaders’ group, and I want to 
thank you for this opportunity of briefly 
discussing H. R. 1074 with you. 

(This was followed by approximately 2 
hours of questions and answers.) 
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After the Defense Program—What? 
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59 AND 76 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there is coming stronger and 
stronger all the time a realization among 
the American people that we must pre- 
Pare now an economic program which 
will meet the situation which will inev- 
itably confront our Nation and people 
when defense spending is cut down. 
Many people believe that period will pre- 
sent the crucial test of democracy itself. 

The editorial from the Washington 
Star which I shall include with these re- 
marks indicates that the President fore- 
sees what is coming and is attempting to 
prepare for it. 

It is my earnest belief, however, that 
major responsibility in this matter rests 
upon the Congress. 

For that reason, I have introduced 
House Joint Resolutions 59 and 76, either 
of which would create now a commission 
to draw a program of action for the meet- 
ing of the post-defense emergency and 
the long-range elimination of unemploy- 
ment. I plead for the interest of the 
Members of the House in these resolu- 
tions. 

The Star editorial referred to above is 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star] 
POST-WAR PLANNING 

At his press conference on Friday the Presi- 
dent announced that he will probably ask 
Congress to authorize a large post-war public 
works program. Though no appropriations 
are contemplated at the present time, the 
proposed public works, Mr. Roosevelt pointed 
out, will be available to take up part of the 
slack in employment caused by a reduction 
in the output of munitions after the war. If 
authorized in advance, and if the blueprints 
have already been prepared, only a congres- 
sional appropriation will be needed to trans- 
late these projects immediately into job pro- 
ducers. 

Because war materials account for so large 
a proportion of our industrial production, and 
because defense expenditures have been 
largely responsible for the recent gains in 
private employment, the administration 
should immediately make plans for dealing 
with post-war employment and economic 
problems. Such plans cannot be improvised 
on the spur of the moment. If they are to be 
effective, these plans must be prepared in 
advance. 

As one means of offsetting a post-war de- 
cline in employment, many economists favor 
increased Federal expenditures for public 
works, such as highway construction, river 
and harbor improvements, and housing. A 
public works program, even one of unprece- 
dentedly vast proportions, can hardly provide 
jobs for the millions now employed in defense 
preduction. If private industry, after the 
present emergency, is to absorb a substantial 


part of the workers now engaged in the pro- 
duction of war materials, ways must be found 
to increase the demand for consumers’ goods. 
It is likewise important that every effort be 
made to find other uses for as many defense 
plants as possible. 

Post-war planning is an essential part of 
the defense program. In revealing his inten- 
tion of asking Congress to authorize a large 
number of public works projects, President 
Roosevelt has made it plain that he realizes 
the need for preparing in advance to meet 
the economic aftermath of the war. 

Since post-emergency planning is clearly 
needed, it is to be hoped that the President 
will take steps, in the near future, to initiate, 
by the various Government departments best 
equipped for this purpose, a study of the 
economic and employment problems which 
will face the United States after the present 
emergency, and that he will direct these 
agencies, after the studies have been com- 
pleted, to formulate a program aimed to lead 
the country, with a minimum of disturbance, 
from a war to a peace economy. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Dr. Francisco Castillo Na- 
jera, Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States, at Springfield, Ill., on February 
11, 1941, during the ceremony organized 
by the Mid-Day Luncheon Club in con- 
nection with the commemoration of 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday anniversary. 
The subject of the address is “Lincoln 
and the Americas.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


As Ambassador of Mexico to the United 
States it is particularly gratifying for me to 
speak on Lincoln and the Americas, not only 
because this subject of the Americas is dear 
to one who inhabits this great continent, but 
because the very name “Abraham Lincoln” 
brings to the mind of a Mexican citizen the 
sincere, generous, and impressive interven- 
tion of Lincoln in behalf of Mexico during 
one of the most critical moments in its 
history. 

On June 12, 1848, Lincoln raised his voice 
in the Congress of the United States to speak 
ardently in behalf of Mexico. His memorable 
speech, known in history as the Mexican War 
speech, is generally considered as one of the 
outstanding political speeches of this truly 
great man. The Mexican War speech com- 
pares in beauty of form and in nobility of 
content with the house-divided or with the 
first-inaugural and Gettysburg addresses. 
These four documents are undoubtedly the 
greatest expressions of Lincoln’s intellectual 
and moral genius. And it is particularly 
gratifying to me, I repeat, that one of these 
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masterpieces be devoted to the cause of 
Mexico. That intervention by a distin- 
guished citizen of this country in favor of my 
people speaks very highly of the fairness and 
generosity of the people of the United States 
of America. Practically on every occasion 
when the fate of Mexico has been at stake, 
we Mexicans have heard, coming from this 
side of the border, strong and unmistakably 
sincere phrases of timely friendship and 
brotherly understanding. It is a character- 
istic of greatness in nations to find at all 
times in their history highly representative 
individuals courageous enough—I would say 
American enough—to come out on the side 
of justice, even if in so doing they have to 
confront the current of popular prejudices 
and the policies of their own administration. 
On all occasions Lincoln was big enough to 
come out as an uncompromising champion 
of national freedom and international jus- 
tice. Lincoln’s Mexican War speech will al- 
ways be read with pride by the unbiased 
citizens of the United States of America and 
with gratitude by all citizens of the United 
States of Mexico. 

Since the subject of my talk is Lincoln and 
the Americas, I will leave out all those aspects 
of Lincoin’s greatness which deal specifically 
with the history of the United States, and I 
will endeavor to consider only those features 
of the Great Emancipator, which are truly 
universal and therefore belong not only to 
you but to the world. 

Lincoln was essentially human. Humani- 
tarianism seems to be, moreover, the pre- 
dominant characteristic of great men of all 
countries and all times. It is particularly 
true of great American statesmen. I take 
from that masterful biography. of Lincoln 
written by Carl Sandburg the following char- 
acteristics as those which, in my opinion, 
constitute the human greatness of Lincoln: 
Dignity, honesty, kindliness, lack of malice, 
patience, and, I will add, determination. The 
greatness of Lincoln, as we see, does not rest 
upon brutality, aggressiveness, shrewdness, 
dishonesty, and arbitrariness—black features 
of that other side of human nature, which 
have been used to build up the so-called 
great conquerors, empire builders, and other 
similar international scourges. It is rela- 
tively easy to stir up the lowest instincts of 
men in order to achieve one’s ends; but it is 
extraordinarily difficuit to build a reputation 
of greatness, in history, by stimulating cnly 
and exclusively, as Lincoln did, the kindest 
feelings in the heart of the people. We never 
find in the grim expression of military con- 
querors that illuminating smile that we find, 
for instance, in Lincoln’s face, and that can 
only be found on the faces of those who are 
at peace with the world and with themselves. 
The light in Lincoln’s face, as can be seen in 
most of the photographs of his time and es- 
pecialiy in the expression of that master- 
piece of stulpture, the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, is in reality the light of a new 
dawn, still dim but already forecasting a bet- 
ter day. The heavy clouds which darken our 
days shall pass. The light in the face of 
Lincoln not only remains but grows in in- 
tensity. Unquestionably, it is the light of a 
better future. 

Lincoln’s essential contributions in the 
world of ideas are, on the other hand, as I 
see them, the emancipation of slaves, the 
strength of national unity, the faith in the 
people. Because he was a man of the people, 
if there has ever been one, Lincoln had faith 
in the people. In his case that faith was not 
academic but living. Beiug and remaining of 
the people, he had no trouble understanding 
and loving them. All his feelings were deeply 
rooted in the heart of the people. His words 
were simple, his sentences astonishingly de- 
void of unnecessary ornamentation. He spoke 
as he thought. His speeches are masterpieces 
oi: the human heart. They always carry a 
message that can be understood by all. His 
sentences are short and clear. Such a pro- 
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found statement, “the government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” 
could never have been discovered by one 
whose mentality lacked the purity of Lin- 
coln’s feelings. This great emancipator could 
have been called just as well the great po- 
litical educator of his people; yet, let no one 
think that Lincoln was only a man of ideas. 
Ideas have no value unless, together with 
them, we find a will, a determination to put 
them into practice and see them actually 
working. Lincoln was as great in action as in 
intellect. Not only he felt things but he did 
them. He was, like most American statesmen, 
a man of action. In fact, he held action in 
such high regard that in concise, unmistak- 
able terms he went so far as to proclaim the 
necessity and the dignity of that form of 
popular action known in history as revolu- 
tion. He was essentially a revolutionary. In 
his memorable Mexican War speech Lincoln 
sald: 


“Any people anywhere being inclined and 
having the power have the right to rise up 
and shake off the existing government and 
form a new one that suits them better. This 
is a most valuable, a most sacred right—a 
right which we hope and believe is to liberate 
the world.” 

And then: “It is a quality of revolutions 
not to go by old ideas or old laws, but to 
break up both and make new ones.” 

Again, in his historical first inaugural ad- 
dress, on March 4, 1861, he stated: 

“This country, with its institutions, be- 
longs to the people who inhabit it. When- 
ever they shall grow weary of the existing 
government, they can exercise their consti- 
tutional right of amending it, or their revo- 
lutionary right to dismember or overthrow 
it.” 


In saying that, Lincoln was true to the 
most orthodox Americanism. As far back as 
1776, the very Declaration of Independence 
of the United States of America consecrates 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
any form of government. 

Let us analyze now the current problems 
of pan Americanism, in the light of those 
principles so dear to Lincoln and so charac- 
teristic of his universal personality. 

The overwhelming majority of the people 
of Latin Arnerica live today in a state of 
slavery just as inhuman and unnecessary as 
that which Lincoln denounced and endeav- 
ored to destroy within the boundaries of his 
own United States. 

Considering the amazing inequality in the 
distribution of wealth in all the 20 Latin 
American republics, I can safely repeat that, 
on the average, approximately 90 percent of 
the people, mostly tillers of the soil, have 
no land, no education, no sanitation, and 
little or no participation in their respective 
governments. 

I could quote a number of statistics in 
support of this assertion. I have no time to 
do so, and, besides, if I had the time, such 
extension of remarks would lead me away 
from my topic; but, I repeat, the appalling 
fact remains that in our America only a 
small percentage of the people are in a posi- 
tion to live today like human beings. Their 
slavery is not exactly racial—at least not 
expressly so—but an economic one. It is 
slavery just the same. Metaphorically speak- 
ing, America badly needs that the spirit of 
Lincoln, the Great Emancipator, inspire the 
statesmen of this continent so they may 
accomplish what Lincoln endeavored to do for 
his country—to free men in order to unite 
nations. I think that the best way to prove 
our understanding and our admiration of 
Lincoln, in each of our countries, is for each 
one of us, in our respective spheres of action, 
to work relentlessly for the uplifting of the 
masses and the ultimate deliverance from all 
forms of slavery, be it racial, spiritual, or 
economic. Those few who wish to retain 
their selfish spiritual and economic privi- 
leges will shout hysterically that it can- 


not be done. I, as a citizen of a country 
which has distinguished itself in its fight 
for economic and spiritual freedom, can 
say with pride that it is being done 
and that the task can and must be com- 
pleted. As I said before, most of the people 
in our America have no land, no education, 
no sanitation, and little or no participation 
in government; but, thank heaven, they still 
have hope. 

Until that hope becomes a concrete reality, 
the unity and solidarity of the Americas 
will be merely apparent, a matter of official 
policy among the governments of this con- 
tinent, without meaning for the masses be- 
low. The general ground of Pan Ameri- 
canism, in the face of world events, is today 
more than ever a common aspiration, a con- 
tinental ideal. Democracy—not only formal 
and political democracy, a democracy of 
rights, but material and economic democracy, 


a@ democracy of duties as well. To boast a- 


republican constitution is not enough for any 
nation anywhere to proclaim itself a 
champion of democracy. All the countries 
of the Americas are organized, politically, 
under the form of government known as con- 
stitutional democracy, but that does not 
necessarily make them true democracies. The 
conflict going on today between two wings— 
right and left—between political democracy 
with emphasis on individual freedom, and 
economic democracy with emphasis on social 
justice, has become so acute that it may well 
disrupt our form of government which I be- 
lieve still to be the ideal one. We must see 
to it that constitutional democracy remains 
the common form of government in our con- 
tinent, and, in order to do so, we must try 
to harmonize these two antagonistic tenden- 
cies. If the individual, in his selfish blind- 
ness insists on keeping too much, he may 
lose all. If collectivity, on the other hand, 
insists on going too fast, it may lose the 
benefits of individual freedom. My conten- 
tion is that the fate of constitutional democ- 
racy in the Americas is the fate of Pan 
Americanism, and that constitutional democ- 
racy is doomed if an intransigent minority 
refuses to understand the needs of an in- 
creasingly impatient majority. 

Let us come closer to Lincoln. In his 
company we feel safe. Speaking on the all- 
important problem of capital and labor the 
great emancipator read to Congress, in 1861, a 
message in which he dealt with that problem 
as follows: 

“It is assumed that labor is available only 
in connection with capital; that nobody 
labors unless somebody else, owning capital, 
somehow by the use of it induces him to 
labor. This assumed, it is next considered 
whether it is best that capital shall hire 
laborers, and thus induce them to work by 
their own consent, or buy them, and drive 
them to it without their consent. Having 
proceeded so far, it is naturally concluded 
that all laborers are either hired laborers or 
what we call slaves. And, further, it is as- 
sumed that whoever is once a hired laborer 
is fixed in that condition for life. 

“Now, there is no such relation between 
capital and labor as assumed, nor is there 
any such thing as a free man being fixed for 
life in the condition of a hired laborer. Both 
these assumptions are false, and all inferences 
from them are groundless. 

“Labor is prior to, and independent of, 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor 
and could never have existed if labor had not 
first existed. Labor is the superior of capital 
and deserves much the higher consideration. 

“* © * A few men own capital, and that 
few avoid labor themselves; and with their 
capital hire or buy another few to labor for 
them.” 

No wonder, again, that on learning of 
Lincoln’s assassination—and I quote here 
Carl Sandburg—‘“In England and on the Con- 
tinent all forms of labor organizations, trade- 
unions, fraternal and mutual-benefit societies, 
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Socialist and Communist bodies spoke their 
words of sympathy and loss in resolutions 
and declarations, in addresses spread over 
their journals. They could never forget, said 
many of these, the American statesman of 
power and authority who had said ‘Capital is 
the fruit of labor, and could never have ex- 
isted if labor had not first existed’; ‘Working- 
men are the basis of all ents’; ‘Labor 
is prior to, and independent of, capital’; “The 
strongest bond of human sympathy, outside 
the family relation, should be one uniting 
all working people, of all nations, and tongues, 
and kindreds’; ‘I feel that the time is coming 
when the sun shall shine, the rain fall, on no 
man who shall go forth to unrequited toil’; 
‘Thank God we live in a country where work- 
ingmen have the right to strike.’” 

Many other people could find in Abraham 
Lincoln’s mind many other teachings. I, for 
one, wish to stress those features, human and 
popular, of this Great Emancipator. 

To emancipate, in order to unite, seems still 
to me, today, the best program for a living 
and dynamic pan-Americanism. Only a 
united and free America can constitute a 
pan-Americanism which will not only insure 
our geographical security but offer an ex- 
ample and contribution to mankind. And 
here, for the last time on this occasion, I will 
quote Lincoln’s famous speech at Springfield, 
Ill., before the Republican State convention, 
by which Lincoln had been named candidate 
for United States Senator: 

“* * * A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and 
half free. I do not expect the Union to be 
dissolved—I do not expect the house to fall— 
but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing, or all the 
other © o) of 

This historical statement may apply to our 
continent as well as to the United States. 

America cannot live permanently half slave 
and half free. It will become all one thing 
or all the other. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY GEN. E. M. STAYTON 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by Maj. Gen. E, M. Stayton, Na- 
tional Guard, retired, at Kansas City, 
Mo., on February 12, 1941. The subject 
of the address is Building an Army. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Since the thought and the energies of the 
Nation are centered on national defense to 
an extent never before experienced in our 
country on any subject, it seems appropriate 
to take stock at intervals as to prcgress and 
consider where our efforts are leading. 

Let us consider for a few moments the 
building of an army, and we are in fact 
building an army on the small nucleus of 
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the regular and civilian components we have 
maintained in the past. 

For the first time in our national history 
we have invoked the draft in peacetime, and 
the fact that no objection had been encoun- 
ered but only the most cheerful cooperation 
indicated an intense devotion to country and 
a high sense of patriotism. Without any 
friction at all thousands of our young men 
are being inducted into the service for a 
year’s training which is expected to make 
good soldiers of them. Many other thou- 
sands are voluntarily enlisting for a period 
of the 3 years and are regarded as the per- 
manent nucleus of our Army which may con- 
tinue on indefinitely, receiving and training 
the 1-year men, until there comes a time 
when such training is no longer necessary. 

The passing from civilian to military life 
is not so violent as may be thought. When 
the trainees report at a reception center they 
find comfortable barracks, good meals, and 
the best possible medical care. They remain 
at the reception centers only long enough to 
get a careful physical examination and re- 
ceive their uniforms and personal equipment, 
usually about 3 days, when they are sent on 
to training centers where facilities are ready 
to receive them and personnel organized to 
begin their training. 

Great care is being exercised at both the 
induction and training centers to determine 
every man’s qualifications and where he can 
best serve the interest of both the country 
and himself, to the end that he may develop 
into a useful soldier, and acquire training 
that will be of use to him when he again 
takes his place in the business life of the 
Nation. 

At the training centers are again found 
comfortable barracks or tents framed and 
floored and heated, generally by gas, com- 
rmodious hospitals operated by a well-quali- 
fied medical and nursing staff are provided, 
and every effort made to protect the health 
of the men. Recreation centers are provided 
in each regimental area where men may read 
or write letters, see picture shows, and enjoy 
other entertainment. These centers are used 
by the chaplains for contacting the men and 
for holding devotional services. The reli- 
gious convictions of all men are respected 
and provisions made for attendance at serv- 
ices of their own choosing. 

Many old soldiers scoff at all these com- 
forts and are wondering if we are creating 
an army of “softies.” Such is far from true. 
While our men live in a fair degree of com- 
fort they are undergoing vigorous training 
and are being hardened in preparation for 
the final period of their training, which will 
be in the field with all luxuries left behind. 
But it certainly does mean that a vigorous 
and healthy army is being created, ready 
for any hardship. And also an army of 
high morals devoted to God and country. 
Both of these combined make an army of 
high morale, ready to meet any emergency 
that may confront our country. 

The equipping of our Army must coincide 
with its assembly. Experimentation has been 
carried on since the last war to an extent that 
it is well known what is needed, both as to 
type and quantity. In the past funds were 
not available to purchase large quantities of 
up-to-date equipment. Plans were made for 
its manufacture and most of our industries 
surveyed to determine what equipment each 
was best qualified to produce, and also their 
capacity. When the emergency came it was 
therefore possible to shift the major part of 
our industrial plants into quantity produc- 
tion very promptly. 

Study, observation, and planning during 
the past few years guarantees that our Army 
will be organized and equipped to meet any 
emergency that may come, whether it may re- 
quire a modern mechanized force or horse 
cavairy and foot soldiers armed with the 
latest weapons. 

Our Government is having the whole- 
hearted cooperation of our industrial leaders. 
It is doubtful if there is in history such a 


record of transferring a gigantic industrial 
plant from its usual peacetime work to pro- 
duction of emergency war equipment. We 
hear some complaints about the slowness of 
this transfer, but when we consider its magni- 
tude we must conclude that there is no occa- 
sion for such complaints. 

The fact that the management of industry 
has made no effort to increase prices, but, on 
the contrary, are, for the most part, dis- 
couraging such increases, speaks well for the 
good judgment and patriotism of our indus- 
trial leaders. Just because we have an emer- 
gency in no way justifies or makes n 
any considerable increase of the price level. 

Modern war requires large quantities of 
equipment and munitions, and since we have 
an industrial plant competent to produce 
unlimited quantities of both, it is this plant 
that may go a long way toward keeping us out 
of war and give us great influence in guiding 
the world along the ways of peace and coop- 
eration. 

Our automotive industry is the dominant 
thing of its kind in the world, and if we 
can develop a comparable aviation industry 
it will not only give us comfortable and 
quick transportation to all parts of the 
world but will be a very dominant peace 
influence, for trade and association make 
for peace among peoples; certain it is that 
we will always dedicate everything we have 
to the ways of peace and amity. 

The strongest elements in our national de- 
fense are our artisans and skilled workmen. 
These men and women have given an en- 
thusiastic response to the emergency and 
are contributing their skill and intelligence 
to our effort. 

Just now our public and private schools 
are putting forth every effort to develop 
skilled men for all elements of industry. 
This should assist very materially as an 
effort as increased production develops, and 
men so trained will find useful and profita- 
ble employment when peace comes again, in 
existing plants and the development of new 
industries dedicated to peace. 

Our labor leaders are assisting in this edu- 
cational effort as well as all other phases 
of our national defense, another evidence 
of the solidarity of our efforts, and the 
patriotism of these leaders. 

The school system created in our Army 
during the past several years has developed 
a well-trained officer personnel and also a 
body of specialists among the enlisted men, 
whose value will now be much appreciated. 

The branch schools specializing in each 
separate arm of the service have trained 
officers and selected enlisted men in the 
latest developments in their branch and 
have carried on experimentation and testing 
of every suggested improvement, thus con- 
tributing to the improved arms now being 
made and their tactical handling. Selected 
Officers and enlisted men from the various 
divisions are now being sent to these schools, 
where they receive intensive training for a 
few months, and are then returned to their 
organizations, where they in turn become 
instructors in special features of their 
training. 

The Command and General Staff School 
at Fort Leavenworth has been open to se- 
lected officers from the Regular Army and 
the civilian components, with the result that 
we now have a large number of competent 
staff officers, and most of the higher com- 
manders are graduates of this school. 

It is safe to say that no country has a finer 


| Army school system than have we. Their 


work will expedite the training of our Army 
and contribute greatly to its efficiency. 

The officers of our Regular Army have been 
carefully selected, educated, and trained both 
in the classroom and the field, and in the 
case of the senior officers in war itself so 
that we know that our Army will be led by 
Officers fully equal to those of any other 
country. 

This training has to a lesser degree been 
given to the officers of the National Guard 
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and Reserve Corps, so that they are taking 
their place in the Army with confidence and 
ability. The R. O. T. C. in our universities 
and colleges has contributed greatly to the 
Officer personnel in the civilian compo- 
nents and to some extent the Regular Army, 
and is continuing to turn out excellent 
young officers each year. 

It is frequently asked, Why create this 
great Army? Where and whom are we go- 
ing to fight? These questions are not asked 
as applied to our Navy and air force, as most 
of our people seem to see and admit the 
necessity of a strong Navy and a large air 
force. This question must be adequately 
answered if we are to have loyal support at 
home and high morale in the Army. 

The best answer seems to be that teamed 
up and unified into an efficient fighting 
force is the best insurance we can get against 
getting into war. No one will come to at- 
tack us if it is known that we have the 
power and the will to defend ourselves. It 
is very expensive insurance but worth trying 
and, if successful, worth many times its cost. 
In any event it seems imperatively necessary. 

There is, however, a very definite need for 
a considerable part of this army for garrison- 
ing the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Panama, 
Puerto Rico, and the many new air and naval 
bases we have recently acquired for the pro- 
tection of both our coasts; the remainder and 
by far the larger part -vill be equipped, 
trained, and held ready to meet any emer- 
gency that may develop. When and where 
this may be none can tell, but ordinary pru- 
dence dictates that we be prepared. 

We have embarked on a great task and 
are attempting to do it in a very limited time. 
It is natural that we become impatient at 
delays, but when we consider the magni- 
tude of the effort we must conclude that we 
are making commendable progress and that 
with very few exceptions everyone is doing 
his part. 

It is not too early to give some thought to 
what happens when the year is over and our 
young men come home. For those who were 
employed it is certain that their positions will 
be open for them. It is safe to say that all 
will be improved physically, and equally safe 
to predict that a large percentage will return 
with at least a good beginning on a trade 
or profession. This new army requires crafts- 
men of every kind to operate the complicated 
equipment with which it is armed. Hundreds 
of young men must be trained for this special 
work, so those who are ambitious to learn 
something useful in civil life will have ample 
opportunity to do so. Those with the requi- 
site education and interest will have an oppor- 
tunity to become commissioned officers. May 
we not visualize a fine army for defense of 
our country if need be, but also the training 
of a million men for useful lives and good 
citizens when they are no longer required for 
military duty. 
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Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp certain editorials, 
one from the Washington Daily News, 
one from the Independence Examiner, of 
Independence, Mo., and one from the 
Washington Post, on the letting of con- 
tracts having to do with the national 
defense. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rscorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of Febru- 
ary 15, 1941] 


THIS TIME, WHY WAIT? 


New buildings at Camp Shelby, Miss., have 
already started to fall apart. Wooden floors 
are buckling and sagging under the weight 
of stoves. Wide gaps are opening in wooden 
walls. Window frames in the commanding 
general’s office are curling up, pulling the 
nails with them. The cost of camp construc- 
tion, originally estimated at $9,000,000, has 
reached $22,500,000. 

So reports a newspaper correspondent, 
known to us as thoroughly reliable, who is 
visiting Ohio guardsmen at this southern 
camp where construction work is not yet 
completed. 

Now, maybe the “jerry building” which 
this correspondent saw at every turn is ade- 
quately excused by the necessity of doing a 
big job—nearly 16,000 tent frames and other 
larger structures, to house 50,000 soldiers—in 
a@ great hurry. Maybe it was necessary to use 
the green lumber which is already warping 
out of shape. Maybe the contractor, work- 
ing on a fixed-fee basis, has done his best to 
hold down costs to the Government. We 
can’t say. 

But similar reports have come from other 
new Army camps. And similar reports came 
from many of the Army camps built in 1917. 
That time there was congressional investi- 
gation—several years later—and in 1920 the 
House War Expenditures Committee reported 
that, on construction of the 16 National Army 
cantonments alone, the Government had lost 
$78,500,000 through “waste, inefficiency, and 
graft.” 

This time, why wait? Senator Truman, of 
Missouri, is asking for a Senate investigation 
of all national-defense contracts. It should 
be voted. If nothing’s wrong, an investiga- 
tion can hurt no one. But if there is crook- 
edness or waste or favoritism in these billions 
of dollars’ worth of contracts, the time to 
expose it is right now—not later on, after 
all the money has gone, 


[From the Independence Examiner, Inde- 
pendence, Mo.] 


SENATOR TRUMAN AND “DEFENSE” CONTRACTS 


When it was announced that the Federal 
Government had decided to build a great 
munitions plant east of Independence we 
naturally were excited. The idea was that 
the spending of millions of dollars and the 
employment of some thousands of persons 
at such a plant would bring a business re- 
vival—at least to the extent of giving em- 
ployment to local residents who have been 
having scant work. Of course, so far, the 
work at Lake City is construction of the 
plant. The wages to be paid, the hours to 
be worked, and the men to be employed are 
regulated, and the contractors do the hiring. 
Naturally we hoped that there would be work 
for everybody who wanted to work and could 
work and that our relief and W. P. A. load 
would be removed. 

Disturbing reports have been coming from 
the field. Contractors must employ and pay 
according to instructions from Washington. 
Local men do not seem to get first chance 
at the work. All sorts of rumors and expe- 
riences are related. The W. P. A. and the 
relief continue to operate. The unemploy- 
ment situation locally—and it is reasonable 
to assume the same condition exists at other 


plants—is not improved. Stories of all kinds 
which may not be verified or printed as 
rumors come out every day. 

Senator Harry S. Truman yesterday out- 
lined this situation in a speech in the Senate 
and stated a few details and asked that Con- 
gress appropriate $25,000 for the use of & 
Senate committee to be appointed to investi- 
gate and report. If such a committee is 
named, Senator Trumam will be named as 
chairman and go to work. 

Such a committee could hardly get going 
good until the construction is completed and 
the plants built and the contractors moved 
on. The situation is the natural result of 
the many-headed management of defense. 
No director with supreme command is in 
charge. A two-headed defense program 
gives the usual results—protecting favored 
factions, 

The Truman move is welcomed, but we are 
not very enthusiastic about results. The 
money for this work has been appropriated 
and the power placed in the hands of the 
President. 


[From the Washington Post of February 
15, 1941] 


FARMING OUT CONTRACTS 


Inevitably the defense program has thrown 
a tremendous amount of work into the hands 
of a limited number of large concerns par- 
ticularly well equipped to handle Govern- 
ment contracts and build new facilities. As 
a result, some companies are “snowed under” 
by a deluge of orders which cannot be com- 
pleted for many months. Yet, since speed is 
the first requisite of an effective defense pro- 
gram, the emergency calls for mobilization 
of all our existing productive resources, and, 
as everybody knows, these resources are in 
the hands of the little fellow as well as in 
those of big corporations. 

A lesson of this need is available from 
Britain. The British tried to develop air- 
craft production by relying upon time-con- 
suming methods of building new aircraft 
factories and expanding the facilities of ex- 
isting factories. Two years from the time the 
expansion work was started, however, none 
of the new factories had turned out a sin- 
gle finished plane. In 1938, therefore, the 
Government began to insist that the aircraft 
companies share (farm out) work on Govern- 
ment orders with outside firms. But even 
this system proved disappointing till a 
thorough survey of existing facilities had 
been made and the work of farming out 
systematized so that bottlenecks could be 
avoided. 

So in the United States, as in Great Britain, 
the defense program calls for more intensive 
utilization of existing equipment. Experts 
assert that a tremendous amount of such un- 
used equipment is now lying idle that could 
be employed on defense contracts or opera- 
tions that would release other productive 
facilities for defense work. To take a single 
instance: an enterprising group in the Shen- 
andoah Valley has made a survey of local ma- 
chine-tool equipment. The census gives a 
total of 375 lathes and cther machine tools 
said to be idle 90 percent of the time. By 
pooling these scattered resources, and utiliz- 
ing local farm labor in spare time, this agri- 
cultural region believes it can make substan- 
tial contributions to national defense. Else- 
where local surveys of a similar nature are 
being made, while the National Association 
of Manufacturers is conducting a productive 
facilities census covering the entire country. 

A very ambitious plan for organizing the 
entire iron and steel industry into an inte- 
grated production unit has been proposed by 
Philip Murray, president of the C. I. O. and 
chairman of the S. W.O.C. Despite the huge 
backlog of orders held by the large steel com- 
panies, Mr. Murray asserts that the smaller 
concerns have a great deal of idle equipment. 
He estimates that the industry could produce 
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ganized into a single production unit. Of 


course, the Murray plan would encounter 
strong opposition from managements as a 
proposal to regiment industry, yet some 
method has to be devised to overcome the 
difficulties of farming out, and this plan at 
least deserves consideration. The plain fact 
is that farming out is essential in building 
our defense establishment without unneces- 
sary delay. 





National Defense, Immigration, 
and So Forth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE BY T. D. KEMP, JR. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an extremely 
timely, interesting, and informative col- 
umn by Mr. T. D. Kemp, Jr., special- 
feature writer for the Charlotte Daily 
Observer, of Charlotte, N. C., in which he 
discusses most ably, in part, the lend- 
lease bill now under discussion, the 
Anglo-Japanese situation in the Orient, 
and Harry Bridges, the alien Commu- 
nist whom we are now trying to deport; 
and, in conclusion, he deplores the fact 
that large numbers of aliens are entering 
the United States at a time when several 
million native Americans are unem- 
ployed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Now 
(By T. D. Kemp, Jr.) 

Our Senate starts debate on the lease-lend 
bill and 2 weeks may pass before it becomes 
law. Germany and her allies, taking no 
chances on waiting until United States aid 
reaches England, prepare for a knock-out 
blow in the Mediterranean, the Orient, and 
possibly across the channel. 

That lease-lend bill, with limitations im- 
posed by the House, be thankful, will pass. 
But in the meantime you may expect real 
fireworks in Europe with the war decided 
before April or May. 

Everybody hopes that a peace will be con- 
cluded by summer with England victorious, 
in the military sence, because if she is not it 
surely means we will have to fight. Mr. 
Roosevelt has guaranteed “democratic” vic- 
tory and if the British Isles should fall, it’s 
up to us to continue the war. That is too 
bad, but we are in it so deep there is probably 
no other way out. 

The pity is that you cannot really destroy 
an ideology by waging war on it. You may 


| Stifle it, for the time being, but the surest 


way to make communism or nazi-ism endure 
is to create the conditions that war brings. 
About all we can do now is pray for a quick 
English victory. If we are unfortunate 
enough to get in the mess, which we had no 
hand in starting (remember that we even 
refused to ratify the Versailles Treaty), we will 
end up with a national debt of at least 


5,900,000 more tons of steel if it were or- | $150,000,000,000. And, victorious or defeated, 
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we will be faced with serious economic dislo- 
cation. Those with money may awaken to 
find it practically worthless, and the great 
masses will surely face a lowered standard of 
living and loss of most of the social gains 
achieved. 

Anglo-Japanese relations in the Orient al- 
most reach the breaking point, and our State 
Department in Washington advises all Amer- 
icans to get out of the Far East immediately. 

The following, from an air-mail letter re- 
ceived yesterday by this writer from George 
Laycock, stationed in Shanghai, describes 
conditions existing there which surely cannot 
continue much longer: “Am very busy since 
we began evacuating all our women and chil- 
dren. The last will sail on the Cleveland 
February 15. Japanese soldiers have already 
appeared at the university gates and are 
waiting there, thus far peacefully. Condi- 
tions in Shanghai are dreadful. Bus drivers, 
tram employees, and municipal policemen are 
on strike. Rice has risen to over $100 a ton, 
the highest price on record. Over 3,000 dead 
bodies were picked up from the city streets 
last month despite the unusually mild 
weather. The principal streets are full of 
barricades. Kidnapings and robberies are 
hourly happenings. A Britisher was shot and 
killed in a Badlands post office the other day 
as he tried to protect a Russian from robbers. 
The streets are full of beggars although the 
city has opened a new beggar camp to care 
for thousands. In the flats of Hongkew there 
are over 17,000 German refugees, their under- 
nourished bodies easy prey for disease. The 
hospitals are jammed with persons suffering 
from nutritional diseases. New Year’s Eve 
the cover charge in the best hotels and res- 
taurants was $100 a person, and they were 
jammed while beggar women died outside as 
they suckled their babies.” 

After reading the above you will agree that 
we live in the best country on earth, but a 
weak country in more ways than one. Strikes 
and labor disputes continue in vital defense 
industries, but all kinds of “red tape” prevent 
settlement before serious damage is done. 

The west coast C. I. O. leader and agitator, 
Harry Bridges, continues his “energetic radi- 
calism” while Attorney General Jackson or- 
ders new deportation proceedings started 
against him. The new trial will start in San 
Francisco March 31. 

Mr. Bridges is an Australian, and any other 
important country wanting to get rid of him 
would serve him with deportation papers, 
give him a week or 10 days in which to get 
out. That’s all there would be to it. 

Here in this country we still welcome aliens 
with open arms, evidently blindly believing 
that we still have room here for all those 
unwanted in other countries. 

The Associated Press reported Wednesday 
that “more than 4,000 refugees a month— 
mostly Jews—are now pouring into the 
United States with the hope of finding free- 
dom as American citizens.” 

Since last July more than 32,000 immigrant 
visas have been issued and, despite the war, 
“they are arriving in a steady, never-dimin- 
ishing stream.” Nearly 600,000 applications 
for visas are now on file in American con- 
sulates throughout Europe, 300,000 requests— 
mostly from Jews—in Germany alone. 

You feel sorry for these people—victims of 
persecution in their own countries. But un- 
less something is done to stop their flow to 
this Nation we will soon have a real problem 
on our hands. 

From the time Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica up to the turn of this century, there was 
plenty of free land, free timber, free food. 
But all that has changed. Our cities have 
become overcrowded. Our piantations have 
been broken up into hundreds of little farms, 
few of those farmers scarcely able to make 
more than a living. 

We are told that this alien or that was a 
“preat German writer” or a “great French 
liberal” and, therefore, should be welcomed 


here. But you will find, upon examination, 
that few of them embrace American ideals and 
their temporary iove of democracy is for the 
sake of convenience. 

There is a lesson to be learned from France, 
too. During recent years that nation wel- 
comed political and religious refugees. Her 
immigration bars were let down. They flocked 
there by the thousands—from Germany, from 
Spain, from Italy. France became the great 
“liberal” state. And her decay was rapid. 
Today, according to the Associated Press, the 
American consulates in unoccupied France 
alone have over 200,000 applications for 
American visas on file. 

Difficult to understand just what Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Ickes and some other of 
our politicai leaders think they have to gain 
from this foolish policy. 


ET 


The St. Lawrence Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, February 18, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM THE LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS JOURNAL 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, those 
who advocate the St. Lawrence seaway 
project are ignoring the best interest of 
the workingman who toils daily to keep 
America’s railroads functioning at top 
speed. Regardless of weather, railroad 
employees are constantly on the job and 
are noted for their loyalty and service. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers represents thousands of “men 
behind the throttle” whose very occupa- 
tion requires alertness and keen vision. 
Through their organization the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers opposes 
the St. Lawrence seaway project because 
it is recognized in its true light as the 
politicians’ golden dream and the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ hideous nightmare. 

The following article from the Loco- 
motive Engineers Journal, February 
1941, gives the views of the organization 
on the subject: 

[From the Locomotive Engineers Journal of 
February 1941] 
A MESSAGE 
To the Membership: 

Those advocating the spending of hundreds 
of millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
for the construction of the St. Lawrence River 
waterway and power scheme masked under 
the guise of a national-defense measure 
should give serious consideration to numer- 
ous pertinent factors involved. 

Foremost is the fact that it will take many 
precious years to complete this vast project, 
which would undoubtedly make it too late to 
be of any value in the present emergency. 

Construction of this mammoth experiment 
would divert men, essential defense materials, 
and enormous sums of money from under- 
takings necessary to the immediate advance- 
ment of a most urgent rearmament program. 
Time, men, materials, and money are our most 
valuable weapons in this race to preserve de- 
mocracy. 
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Located in the cold North, the waterway 
would be ice-bound and unnavigable nearly 
5 months of each year. This project also 
covers territories that are already adequately 
served by rail facilities on both the Canadian 
and American sides of the border. 

American and Canadian ships and railroads 
and their employees would suffer through this 
diversion of cargoes to foreign ships using the 
waterway. Foreign ships and foreign crews 
would deliver and take from lake ports goods 
which are now handled by American and 
Canadian equipment and labor. 

It is difficult to estimate the financial loss 
that would come to the railroads, which now 
pay approximately $1,000,000 per day in 
taxes, and also to railroad workers—who are 
also large taxpayers—who would lose their 
jobs through this scheme. : 

As to power, present reports indicate that 
there is a great excess of available power over 
demands, but even if robust defense needs 
should require additional power it can be 
produced more quickly, more cheaply, and 
more strategically by steam. The advocates 
of the St. Lawrence project admit that power 
cannot be developed at the plant proposed 
for at least 5 years. Economic and engineer- 
ing authorities agree that adequate steam- 
power plants to meet any contemplated de- 
mands could be put in service in a compara- 
tively short time and cost the taxpayers less 
than half as much as the St. Lawrence 
scheme. If produced by steam, the supply 
of power would be scattered where needed 
instead of concentrated in a vulnerable mass 
of dams and waterways. 

If steam plants are constructed, it will 
mean work for coal miners and all employees 
of railroads engaged in transporting the coal 
and for the labor handling it at the plants. 
This work would continue as long as the 
plants are in operation and result in a benefit 
to the many and not the few. 

If the St. Lawrence project is constructed, 
it will mean that every taxpayer in each State 
of the United States and in all the Provinces 
of Canada will be called upon to raise the 
immense amount required for this scheme. 
In other words, you, yourself, would pay for 
what may be called the St. Lawrence folly. 

Yours fraternally, 
Pau M. Smiru, Editor. 





National-Defense Spending 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY HAROLD D. SMITH 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Hon. Harold D. Smith, Director 
of the Budget, at the southwide confer- 
ence on the national-defense program 
and State finance at the University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala., on January 
31, 1941. The address is entitled “Na- 
tional Defense Spending: 1940 and Be- 
yond.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


































































































A professor of astronomy was reported in 
the newspapers to have presented a scientific 
tation according to which the earth 
would burst after a billion years. A reader 
who was greatly alarmed went to see the pro- 
fessor, and askedl him whether the report 
were really true. “No,” answered the pro- 
fessor, “I said the earth will burst after a 
trillion years,” whereupon the visitor sighed 
with great relief and left unafraid. 

This story may indicate that we are be- 
coming somewhat conditioned to budgetary 
figures in billions of dollars. Yet, there are 
many apostles of gloom who see in these large 
figures the end of everything. Fortunately 
for us, their predictions as to time are as 
indefinite as those of the professor of as- 
tronomy. 

In this country, where bigness is wor- 
shipped universally, it may seem relevant 
to point out that no chorus of rejoicing 
greeted the announcement of the largest 
Federal Budget in our history save one. We 
are a very inconsistent people. 

The Federal Budget for the fiscal year 1942 
presents estimated expenditures of $17,500,- 
000,000, of which $10,800,000,000, or 62 per- 
cent, are for national defense. The total 
defense program, which was initiated in June 
1940, amounts to $28,500,000,000. This is the 
sum of all appropriations for defense enacted 
by Congress since June 1940 plus those re- 
quested by the President up to the present 
date. 

THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


These billions for defense can be better un- 
derstood when translated into the work to be 
done. Twenty-eight and one-half billion dol- 
lars is the cost of equipping, maintaining, and 
training an ermy of 1,400,000 men. This army 
is being equipped with the most modern de- 
vices of motorized and mechanical warfare. 
The Navy program provides for the construc- 
tion of 370 naval vessels—a total of 2,400,000 
tons. We started in June 1940 with 380 naval 
vessels, representing a tonnage of 1,250,000. 
The naval personnel will be doubled. The 
cost of the air force is estimated to be $3,300,- 
000,000, exclusive of the investment in air- 
plane factories. 

These are not the total costs. The program 
is still in process of development and addi- 
tional appropriations will become necessary. 
Furthermore these estimates do not include 
the aid to Great Britain which has become a 
part of our defense program. Therefore the 
total defense cost will substantially surpass 
the $28,500,000,000 expenditure now contem- 
plated. 

The present defense program compares in 
dollars with our direct expenditures during 
World Nar No. 1. It can also be said that the 
estimated cost of our defense program is com- 
parable to the total German armament costs 
of the years 1933 to the beginning of World 
War No. 2, although the comparison of a Ger- 
man defense mark with an American defense 
dollar is open to question. 

The defense effort may be measured and 
compared not only in absolute figures but 
also in its relation to total economic activi- 
ties, which are customarily expressed in esti- 
mates of national income. In the year 1940, 
defense expenditures were about 2.5 percent 
of the national income. If defense expendi- 
tures and defense export should reach $15,- 
000,000,000 in the fiscal year 1942, and if the 
national income will have risen to $90,- 
000,000,000, then the total defense effort will 
absorb 16.7 percent of the national income 
of that year. This compares with war ex- 
penditures of 25 percent of the national in- 
come in the year 1918. It should be noted 
that only the German and Russian armament 
programs absorbed more than 25 percent of 
the national income before the outbreak of 
the war. France did not spend more than 
5 percent of her national income for defense 
in 1938, while Canada spent less than 1 per- 
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cent. (Studenski, Paul. Armament Expendi- 
tures in Principal Countries. To be published 
in the Annals, March 1941.) 

The composition of the defense program 
reflects the present international situation 
and the techniques of modern warfare. This 
can be illustrated by a comparison of the 
nature of present defense costs with those of 
World War No. 1. 

(1) The estimated expenditurcs for the 
Navy constitute more than 40 percent of the 
total present program. During World War 
No. 1, the cost amounted to less than 15 per- 
cent of the total. This refiects a historical 
situation in which for the first time in 250 
years the British rule of the seven seas has 
been seriously challenged. 

(2) The expenditures for soldiers’ pay, 
which were 14 percent of the World War No. 
1 expenses, are now estimated to be 9 per- 
cent of the present program. The ratio of 
outlays for material has increased corre- 
spondingly. 

(3) Almost $2,000,000,000, or 7 percent of 
the present program, are being spent for ex- 
pansion of industrial-defense plants. This 
sum represents only the amounts which 
appear in the Budget, and not the loans 
granted by the R. F. C. and its various sub- 
sidiary Government finance corporations. 
The Government financed some of the vital 
defense plants, as, for instance, Muscle 
Shoals, during World War No. 1. But today 
Government financing of private-plant ex- 
pansion plays a far more significant role. 

The declining portion of the whole cost of 
defense absorbed by soldiers’ pay, the in- 
creased portion absorbed by matériel, espe- 
cially by mechanical equipment, and the 
increased outlays for defense industries—all 
reflect the changes that have taken place in 
the technique of modern warfare during the 
last two decades. 

When I spoke of the present program I was 
referring to the appropriations enacted and 
recommended for national defense. Out of 
the total twenty-eight and one-half billion 
dollars, only one and three-fourths billion 
dollars were actually spent up to December 
31, 1940. The President said, in his message 
on the state of the Union, that he was not 
satisfied with the progress made so far. The 
expenditures, however, understate the actual 
progress made in the execution of the pro- 
gram. By the end of December the Army, the 
Navy, and other departments had awarded 
defense contracts for $11,000,000,000. It can 
be expected that delivery and actual expendi- 
tures will be stepped up in the coming 
months. 

I would like to tell you what strikes me as 
of more significance than the actual figures. 

For most of us in our individual lives the 
problem has been to get more money. We 
never had to worry over the possibility that 
more money might fail to give us the goods 
and services which we desired. Yet some- 
thing like this is true today of the Federal 
Government. It has appropriations which 
stagger the mind and yet finds itself unable 
to go into the market place and buy the par- 
ticular kind of goods and services which it 
needs. Appropriations outrun production 
and leap into the future. But we must have 
appropriations in order to authorize the work 
to be done and to permit businessmen to 
prepare the facilities of future production. 
The need is for plant capacity and the mar- 
shaling of all the factors of production. 

This is the point where the work of the 
Defense Commission and of the newly cre- 
ated Office of Production Management be- 
comes essential for progress in the defense 
effort. It is the task of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management to see that capital, 
management, and labor cooperate to the ut- 
most in expanding and utilizing our pro- 
ductive capacities in national defense. 

In this effort the States may play an im- 
portant role. It is quite understandable that 
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the defense contracts were placed first with 
the large firms which have a national reputa- 
tion in their respective lines of production. 
These larger firms are working row at full 
capacity, while many small and middle-sized 
shops scattered all around the country still 
have idle capacity. The policy of using large 
organizations first has also resulted in con- 
centration of the orders in the main indus- 
trial regions. 

A number of States have taken the initia- 
tive in surveying their avuilable industrial 
capacity. If more use can be made of small 
and scattered facilities, it may be possible to 
break some.of the production bottlenecks 
and to extend the area stimulated by defense 
orders. The concentration of defense pro- 
duction will also aggravate the difficulties of 
post-defense adjustment and should be 
avoided, if it can be avoided without impair- 
ing defense progress. 

Significant indirect assistance to the de- 
fense program can be given by those who 
are concerned with budget making on the 
State and local levels of government. It is 
essential to postpone all those Government 
expenditures which might compete directly 
with defense production for labor, material, 
or productive facilities. 

The Federal Budget has been scrutinized 
from this aspect, and the President recom- 
mended to Congress a drastic curtailment in 
public works for this very reason. 

The President, on the other hand, was 
equally emphatic in his determination not 
to impair the efficiency of the general admin- 
istration by excessive cuts. He also insists 
on the continuation of social services which 
he regards as essential for a workable de- 
mocracy. He considers that an efficient ad- 
ministration and a continuation or even ex- 
tension of social services are vital to a total 
defense program. The President recom- 
mended enactment of the extension of cov- 
erage in social-security legislation. Those 
who wonder whether this is the proper time 
for such a move from a fiscal point of view 
should be reminded that the extension of 
social-security coverage increases the cash 
receipts of the Government first, while a net 
increase in disbursements will occur many 
years later. 

Proof that the Government's functions can 
be effectively performed and that the Gov- 
ernment can give economic protection to 
those who suffer without fault of their own 
belongs in a program of total defense of a 
democracy. In this double program of giv- 
ing unquestioned priority to defense in all 
Government functions and in maintaining 
and strengthening the domestic bulwarks of 
democracy we can be successful only if the 
States and the local units of government 
reinforce the Federal policy. 

In a period of total defense all govern- 
mental activities become related to the de- 
fense effort. The Defense Commission uses 
daily the statistics of prices, foreign trade, 
and production which are compiled by the 
normal governmental agencies. The Treasury 
is concerned with defense financing. I can- 
not think of any agency that did not shift 
the emphasis of its work to activities related 
to the defense effort. 

Yet all this work is classified as non- 
defense expenditures in the Budget. We 
called nonmilitary defense expenditures only 
the costs for such activities which would 
not be undertaken at all in the absence of 
the defense program. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


A significant change in the discussion of 
war finance from 1917 to the present time 
has taken place. In 1917, the economists 
were of one mind that war should he 
financed on a strict pay-as-you-go basis. 
The professors of economics of 47 American 
universities signed a petition to Congress in 
1917 urging such a policy. When I listened 
to the discussions at the recent annual 
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conferences of our professional organizations, 
I was struck by the fact that no such una- 
nimity exists today. The prevailing opinion 
was rather that no dogmatic answer can be 
given to the question of whether borrowing 
or taxation is the best method of defense 
financing. Prevailing opinion is that both 
methods must be applied and that the em- 
phasis must be determined by economic in 
addition to strictly fiscal objectives. These 
economic objectives involve a fiscal policy 
designed for facilitating full use of our 
national resources. The President expressed 
this thought in the Budget message: “The 
fiscal policy outlined here would be in accord 
with our objective of financing the defense 
program in an equitable manner, facilitat- 
ing full use of our national resources, and 
avoiding inflationary policies which would 
aggravate the problems of post-defense 
adjustment.” 

The Federal tax revenue that is estimated 
for 1942 will meet all nondefense expenditures 
and in additfon one and six-tenths billion of 
the defense program. The President re- 
quested that a larger portion of the defense 
program be financed by taxation and urged 
new legislation in that direction. 

In line with the objectives of fiscal policy 
he recommended first of all an improvement 
in the so-called progressive taxes, which in- 
clude income, estate, and gift taxes. It is 
true an improvement in these taxes would 
not produce quick revenue, but he empha- 
sized tha: a long-term strengthening of the 
fiscal system is no less important than a quick 
increase in tax yields and that financing a 
part of the defense program by borrowing is 
not unsound so long as an increase in future 
tax revenues is assured by an improvement in 
the tax system. The President recommended 
in this context a thorough examination of 
the problems of Federal, State, and local 
fiscal relationships. 

The defense program could be wholly 
financed by taxation only if the Federal Gov- 
ernment were to enact a very drastic sales 
tax or a similar tax with a quick yieid. Such 
a tax which curtails the purchasing power of 
the masses is not only unjust but is also con- 
trary to the objectives of making full use of 
all productive forces. 

When full capacity is being approached, 
resort to extraordinary tax measures may be- 
come necessary in order to prevent inflation- 
ary developments. We should be prepared to 
increase the tax revenue whenever creation of 
new purchasing power tends to outrun pro- 
duction. Such preparedness requires flexi- 
bility in our fiscal machinery. It is my per- 
sonal opinion that greater flexibility is essen- 
tial in a time when fiscal policy must be 
closely geared to economic development. 


THE FEDERAL DEBT AND THE PROBLEM OF FISCAL 
PREPAREDNESS 


The fiscal policy to which I have referred 
assumes that part of the defense outlay will 
be financed by borrowing. The discussion of 
the debt problem is very much obscured by 
the fact that many people apply their per- 
sonal and often unhappy experiences with 
an unbalanced family budget to the public 
budgets of the Nation. They reach the con- 
clusion that unbalanced budgets are defi- 
nitely bad. Others look upon the public 
ledgers as at the balance sheet of a corpora- 
tion and reach the conclusion that broaden- 
ing the capital basis is a symptom of healthy 
growth. They lean toward the theory that 
public borrowing on capital account is defi- 
nitely good. 

I feel we must get accustomed to the fact 
that public budgets are a category of their 
own, comparable neither to the family 
budgets nor to corporate accounts. Capital 
issues of government bodies are neither good 
nor bad per se. All depends on the circum- 
stances. And the circumstances are defined 


by the prevailing economic conditions, by 
in expenditures, by the simul- 


the trend 


taneously enacted tax legislation, and many 
other factors. 

Under present circumstances, as has been 
said, a policy of borrowing has its merits be- 
cause the creation of new purchasirg power 
stimulates a high level of production for 
civilian consumption on top of defense pro- 
duction, as long as unused resources are 
available. Borrowing in the initial period 
likewise makes it possible to avoid, or at least 
to delay, the drastic tax policy that would 
be necessary if revenues were to be collected 
as quickly as defense money is spent. On 
the other hand, many sincere people inside 
and outside the administration look with 
concern upon the increasing debt. 

The. debt of the Federal Government 
amounted to not much more than $1,000,000,- 
000 at the beginning of the first World War. 
That war was financed by borrowing $24,- 
000,000,000. Over one-third of this debt had 
been paid off by December 1930. The war 
against the depression was again financed by 
debt, as are all wars. The debt rose cnce 
more by $27,000,000,000 up to June 1940, and 
passed the $45,000,000,000 level last Decem- 
ber. To the first World War debt and ‘the 
depression debt must now be added the pre- 
paredness debt. Now we must ask ourselves 
whether this further increase in debt has 
undermined our fiscal capacity—namely, cur 
ability to resort to borrowing in case of new 
national emergencies. Do we not by our 
methods of financing military preparedness 
undermine our fiscal preparedness? This 
question deserves the most serious con- 
sideration. 

The debt problem must be approached from 
two quite different aspects: First, one must 
ask to what extent the debt impuirs the fiscal 
capacity of the Federal Government. The 
fiscal importance of the debt is measured by 
interest charges. The interest on the present 
Federal debt amounts to $1,100,000,000 in 
1941; it was $742,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1933. In the same period the national 
income rose from a level of $42,000,000,000 to 
about $72,000,000,000. The increase in debt 
and the decrease in interest rates resulted in 
a net increase in interest of $360,000,000, 
while the national income increased by 
$30,000,000,000. 

Borrowing in these 8 years has been used 
not only to swell purchasing power in the 
hands of people who otherwise would have 
been unemployed or in distress; it has also 
been used to save the home owner and the 
farmer from the loss of their indebted prop- 
erty; it has been used to safeguard the credit 
and insurance systems from collapse. 

It is s.ardly conceivable how low the fiscal 
capacity of the Nation would be today if the 
administration had not embarked on its ac- 
tive recovery program of the last 8 years. The 
increase in interest charges of $360,000,000 is 
negligible, indeed, compared to the increase in 
national ircome. As national income in- 
creases, tax capacity increases at a greater 
rate. 

The same consideration applies to the pres- 
ent defense financing. The national income 
was running at an annual rate of about 
$71,000,000,000 in the period from January 
until June ~940, at which time the present 
defense program began. If the whole defense 
program had ween financed and were to be 
further financed on a > ay-as-you-go basis, 
resort would have to be made to restrictive 
taxation. Such a financial policy would 
largely divert resources from civilian to mili- 
tary use. The national income would not 
rise substantially. It is a wiser policy to 
mobilize as many of the idle resources as pos- 
sible. In general, economists agree that we 
can reach a national income of $90,0C0,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1942—about $20,000,000,000 
above the national income before the start 
of the defense program. Each ten billion 
additional income adds more than $2,000,000,- 
000 to taxpayers’ liabilities under the present 
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tax system. No method is more effective in 
raisirg the financial potential of the country 
than measures which raise the national in- 
come. These increased tax liabilities will be 
transformed into collections only after a con- 
siderable time lag, which explains the need 
for a part of the borrowing in the meantime. 

Furthermore, as I have indicated, the Presi- 
dent has recommended making the rates of 
our progressive taxes fully effective and plug- 
ging the so-called loopholes. Borrowing now, 
coupled with improving the tax system, adds 
much more to fiscal preparedness than such 
a policy costs in terms of interest charges. 

The problem has, however, a second aspect. 
It is said that the amount of Government 
securities in circulation is so large that the 
market for the placement of future issues 
is limited. With respect to the past, it 
should be emphasized that Government 
issues have been practically the only secu- 
rities available for many types of investors. 
Six and a half billion dollars’ worth of public 
securities, or 23 percent of the Federal secu- 
rities issued and guaranteed since 1933, are 
held by various Federal agencies and trust 
funds. This portion of the debt did not 
have to be placed on the market. Sixty-six 
percent of the Federal securities issued since 
1933 are held by banks, insurance corpora- 
tions, and other financial institutions. 
These institutions would have run into seri- 
ous difficulties if they had not been given an 
opportunity to invest in Federal bonds, in 
view of the lack of a sufficient supply of other 
issues. It must be remembered that these 
were years during which the State and local 
debt increased but little, partly because many 
local improvements were financed directly 
or indirectly by the Federal Government. 
There was also only a very limited supply of 
private issues, partly because of low invest- 
ment activity in private business, partly be- 
cause a large portion of the business invest- 
ment was internally financed out of business 
funds. 

Even the present increase in business 
activities has not yet resulted in any sub- 
stantial increase in private corporate issues; 
nor can State and local governments be ex- 
pected to borrow heavily in the near future. 
It therefore appears that Federal issues will 
dominate the supply of securities. This will 
be especially true if private building activi- 
ties are curtailed by a scarcity of labor or 
material. The demand for investment op- 
portunities, on the other hand, will increase 
further because the amount of individual 
and business savings will increase more than 
proportionately to the rise in incomes. At 
a high level of national income the annual 
increase in Government trust funds, in sav- 
ings-bank deposits, and life-insurance re- 
serves may amount to between five and seven 
billion dollars. 

Thus, even though new corporate issues 
were to expand unexpectedly, there would 
be this tremendous institutional demand of 
the Nation’s savings for Government issues 
or guaranteed obligations. It will further- 
more be possible to place a large amount of 
bonds with nonfiscal corporations and in- 
dividuals. They absorbed 11 percent of the 
total public issues between 1933 and 1940. 
This market for the placement of securities 
has hardly been tapped. Again we can say 
that a high level of income is the most im- 
portant requisite for the placement of Gov- 
ernment bonds. It can thus be concluded 
that, in spite of the large amount of Federal 
bonds issued during the last decade, it will 
not be difficult to place further equally large 
amounts in the future. I hope this will not 
become necessary,: but we should not under- 
estimate the financial resources which can 
be mobilized if need arises. 

From the aspect of public finance as well 
as that of private finance, I think we can 
agree that this country is fully prepared to 
meet whatever fiscal contingency may arise. 
































































Those who speak of our fiscal policy as lead- 
ing to national are talking sheer 
nonsense. Those who say that this country 
is not fiscally prepared fail to read the bal- 
ance sheet of the richest nation on earth. 


THE PROBLEM OF POST-DEFENSE ADJUSTMENT 


The defense effort results in tremendously 
increased activities and will lead to full use 
of our resources. It will once again make us 
conscious of our potentialities, and it may 
serve as a test of our ability to organize and 
direct a united national effort. We would all 
prefer if such an effort could be directed to- 
ward peaceful objectives. But a critical world 
situation has compelled us to devote all our 
efforts toward the defense of our existence 
and our way of life. 

The defense effort is certainly no paradise 
fo: New Deal economists. One journalist has 
intimated that it is. It will not solve any of 
our grave economic difficulties; quite the con- 
trary, these difficulties may reappear in an 
aggravated form in the post-defense period. 
In spite of the urgency of all defense work, we 
cannot begin too early to draw up plans for 
the inevitable post-defense adjustment. And 
here again we must rely on the collaboration 
of all levels of government. 

If we are not prepared to meet whatever 
difficulties may arise in the post-defense pe- 
riod, we may successfully defend democracy 
now and lose it then. A vital democracy will 
master both tasks—an effective organization 
for defense, as well as a successful transition 
to post-defease adjustment. To achieve this 
in a democratic way will mark the final vic- 
tory over totaliterian methods. 
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Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave given me to extend my re- 
marks, I ask permission to insert in the 
Recorp the following article from the 
Bridgeport Herald reporting on various 
phases of the investigation of Hartford 
life-insurance companies by the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee: 

[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald] 
Vicious DEALS BY HARTFORD INSURANCE BILL 


Group BEAT—PROBE BARED NATIONAL HooK- 
uP AGAINST MEASURE 


WASHINGTON.—How the so-called Hartford 
group of life-insurance companies defeated 
the legislation for savings-bank insurance in 
the Connecticut Legislature in 1937 is graph- 
ically revealed in the published hearings of 
the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee. 

The examination of the T. N. E. C., better 
known as the monopoly committee, into the 
widespread and highly efficient lobby of the 
insurance interests, constitutes one of the 
most lurid and sensational chapters in the 
committee’s probe into the subsurface op- 
erations of America’s enormous life-insurance 
industry. 
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The sworn testimony shows the great in- 
surance corporations marched together, 
shoulder to shoulder, in the war upon legis- 
lation which they believe inimical to their 
welfare, just as they are shown to have 
banded together, despite antitrust laws, in 
suppressing competition, fixing uniform rates, 
disciplining unruly or recalcitrant members, 
and otherwise creating an insurance monop- 
oly in this country. 

The exposé of the machinations of the all- 
pervasive and all-powerful lobby of the insur- 
ance combine, with headquarters in New York 
City and tentacles reaching into every State 
legislature and general assembly in the Na- 
tion, will likely be of definite help in the 
ferthcoming fight over savings-bank insur- 
ance in Connecticut to those supporting Gov- 
ernor Hurley’s inaugural recommendation for 
savings-bank insurance legislation. 

Armed with the knowledge of how the in- 
surance master minds go into action when it 
comes to opposing laws they do not like, pro- 
ponents of the Governor’s program for “over- 
the-counter” life policies for working people 
should be able to smoke out and expose not 
only the insurance lobby but any representa- 
tives of the insurance interests within the 
legislature itself, if such there be. 

Bellwether of the embattled insurance 
legions in the controversy over the Connecti- 
cut savings-bank insurance bill of 1937, ac- 
cording to testimony and documents, was 
Albert H. Yost, vice president and general 
ec-insel of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Hartford. 

With becoming modesty, Mr. Yost admitted 
his connection with the Hartford insurance 
lobby and discussed the situation in Con- 
necticut with great frankness in communica- 
tions to Vincent P. Whitsitt, manager and 
general counsel of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, of New York City. 

From Mr. Whitsitt, one of the principal 
wicnesses in the examination of insurance 
lobbying activities, Stephen A. Gesell, special 
counsel for the monopoly committee, obtained 
illuminating evidence of the manner in which 
the association keeps an eagle eye on sus- 
picious-looking insurance bills in every legis- 
lature in the land and sends its shock troops 
into action to defeat them when deemed nec- 
essary. 

And, most of the time, to judge from the 
testimony, it is deemed necessary. 

While Whitsitt’s testimony laid the ground- 
work for the sordid story of high-pressure 
lobbying, the most spectacular evidence came 
from the examination of Robert L. Cooney, 
inspector of agencies for the New York Life 
Insurance Co., in Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Cooney’s candid disclosures of expert 
and successful bill-blocking in the Georgia 
Legislature for the last 15 years fairly capti- 
vated the committee. 

He disclosed an epic of propaganda and 
hidden influences, on a par with the revela- 
tions obtained some years ago by the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation of 
propaganda by the utility interests of the 
country. 

Mr. Cooney was an unblushing and un- 
inhibited witness who saw all, heard all, knew 
all, and told all, in the lobby-life of a hard- 
working insurance man. 

Watchdog for the insurance combine 
against local or national legislative proposals 
which it opposes, is the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 

L. Edmund Zacher, president of the 
Travelers. is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the association, along with the 
presidents of Metropolitan Life, Prudential, 
Equitable, New England Mutual, and others. 

Another committee, about 2 years ago, 
was headed by Frazier B. .Vilde, of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co., of Hart- 
ford, having for its purpose a study of the 
attitude of the public toward life insurance 
and what, if anything, could be done about it. 
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Nothing was done about it, apparently, the 
committee being discharged with thanks, 
after completing its survey of what goes on 
in peopie’s minds concerning the subject of 
insurance. 

As the association represents the industry 
as a whole, it was brought out by the testi- 
mony, it marshals the insurance forces in 
any given State when bills deemed undesir- 
able show up, leaving the active lobbying for 
the most part, to the insurance agents and 
others on the firing line. 

The association supplies them with propa- 
ganda and information and, occasionaily, 
sends a representative to lead the fight and 
direct operations right on the scene, accord- 
ing to the testimony. 

Moreover, it was revealed by Whitsitt, it 
even participates in test litigation and pays 
counsel fees, when it thinks its interests are 
jeopardized. 

Sometimes organized attempts were made 


to stir up the policyholders against “vicious” 


legislation. 
Prominent among the measures high on 


-the insurance industry’s taboo list, it was 


shown, were bills to reduce the interest rate 
On policy loans and those to provide savings- 
bank insurance. 

Confidential memoranda on the legislative 
situation for 1937 sent to members of the 
association noted that in 1937 nine savings- 
bank life-insurance bills failed in seven 
States, including Connecticut. 

The association made widespread use of a 
pamphlet on savings-bank insurance in sup- 
port of the opposition to that form of insur- 
ance, written by Floyd E. De Groat, general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit, in Boston, ac- 
cording to the evidence, which Whitsitt testi- 
fied the association adopted for its use. 

Concerning the blocking of the Connecti- 
cut bill for savings-bank insurance, testimony 
by Whitsitt was given as follows: 

“GESELL. Did the association oppose sav- 
ings-bank life insurance in the State of Con- 
necticut? 

“WuitsiTr. Connecticut is a somewhat dif- 
ferent State legislatively than most other 
States in that it is quite a life-insurance 
center itself. Of course, we are on record 
against opposing savings-bank life insurance 
there, but our correspondents are company 
Officials and there are five, I believe, of our 
member companies located there. In the 
actual mechanics of handling the opposition 
there it is left practically to the domestic 
companies, other than furnishing them some 
material, memoranda from our office, which 
they put to their uses. We have sent them 
memoranda and possibly the De Groat ar- 
ticle—I don’t remember that. 

“GESELL. But they carry on the burden of 
their work right there in their own State. 

“WuirsiTt. That is right. 

“GESELL. I show you two letters from Mr. 
Albert H. Yost, vice president and general 
counsel of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., of Hartford, Conn., dated April 28, 
1937, and May 19, 1937, addressed to you, 
and ask you if those are letters which you 
received from Mr. Yost with respect to the 
Connecticut situation in 1937? 

“WuitsiITT. Quite right. 

“GESELL. May I read these letters for rec- 
ord? The letter dated April 28, 1937, states: 

“*Thank you very much for the material 
that accompanied your letter of April 26 with 
reference to the savings-bank life insurance 
legislation pending in the general assembly 
here. I hope to be able to use it to good 
effect. 

“*The companies have finally waked up to 
the fact that the bill might possibly slip 
through the legislature. 

“We all met yesterday in Mr. Brosmith’s 
Office and outlined a plan of campaign which 
will be directed particularly at the banking 
committee of the house. 
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*“*The situation here in Connecticut this 
year is that the senate is Democratic and in- 
clined to be radical. The house is Repub- 
lican and of a more conservative complexion. 

“So far as I can find out, this bill, which 
is a senate bill, is likely to be reported fa- 
vorably and passed by the senate. 

“It so happens that one of our own agents 
is a member of the house banking commit- 
tee. He told me yesterday over the phone 
that while he had made no canvass of the 
membership of the house committee, from 
casual conversations he had had with some 
of the members he was of the opinion that 
the bill will not be recommended favorably 
by the house committee. The chairman of 
the committee, he told me, is open to argu- 
ment, and we are going to concentrate most 
of our efforts right there. 

“ ‘Because of these later developments, I am 
a little more optimistic now of being able 
to defeat the bill than I was after the hear- 
ing last week, when none of the companies 
raised any protest against the passage of 
the bill. The suggestions that you made to 
me last week and the information that you 
have sent will, I know, be very helpful.’ 

“Again he writes on May 19: ‘Roger B. Hull 
called me up the other day * * *.’ Who 
is Mr. Hull? 

“WuirtsiTT. He is the manager and general 
counsel of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. It is an association of life- 
insurance agents. 

“Gesell, reading further: ‘Roger B. Hull 
called me up the other day to find out the 
present status of the savings-bank insur- 
ance bill in the Connecticut Legislature. I 
suspect that he probably found out from 
you that I had some connection with the 
opposition to the bill, and it occurred to me 
that perhaps you would be interested to 
know what the situation is at the present 
time if you have not already heard. 

“*The opposition, as I probably have told 
you, has been organized since the first hear- 
ing and the committee headed by Berkley 
Cox, whose other members are Allan Bro- 
smith and John Thompson, general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual, has been working 
on the matter. They have particularly seen 
to it that somebody has gotten in touch 
with the key members of the senate and 
houce committees. The net result has been 
that the senate committee has reported the 
bill favorably, as we expected they would, but 
we have found out that some of the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee, particu- 
larly those from Hartford, are not entirely 
favorable to the bill, and there is a sligat 
chance that it may not even pass the Senate. 

“*The house committee has reported un- 
favorably, and presumably since the house 
is largely Republican, while the senate is 
predominantly Democratic, the probabilities 
are that the House will kill the bill.’ 

“Chairman O’Manoney. Apparently the 
agent on the House committee was a rather 
effective member. 

“GESELL. That is what it would appear to 
be. Mr. Brosmith represents the Travelers, 
does he not? 

“WhuitsiTr. He is attorney for the Travel- 
ers, and Mr. Cox is attorney for the Aetna 
Life.” 

The above correspondence from Yost to 
Whitsitt, which was placed in the record by 
Special Counsel Gesell, contained another 
extremely significant paragraph which was 
not brought out during the direct examina- 
tion. 

It is particularly pertinent in view of the 
forthright and vigorous recommendation by 
Governor Hurley for savings-bank insurance, 
and it points directly to the source of the 
opposition which may be expected when the 
legislative struggle begins. 

This is what Yost wrote in concluding his 
letter of May 19, 1937, to Whitsitt: 





“We have done about all that can be done, 
and as nearly as we can tell the bill is likely 
to fall between the two houses and to fail 
of enactment in the house. Of course, if it 
does, we shall hear from it again 2 years 
from now, but sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. If and when that time comes, 
we will probably be in a better position to 
oppose the legislation because of the experi- 
ence we have had this year.” 

The 2 years have passed and this is 1941, 
with a progressive Democratic Governor in- 
stalled in office at Hartford, backing a pro- 
gram of liberal legislation. 

In the meantime, however, the cunning 
and secret hand of the insurance combine 
has been exposed by the monopoly commit- 
tee and the opponents of the proposed legis- 
laton may find their experience of 1937 more 
of a handicap than a help. 

Other correspondence from insurance exec- 
utives in States in which savings bank insur- 
ance bills were pending in 1937, obtained 
from the files of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, and introduced as exhibits 
at the hearings, revealed the close teamwork 
between the association and insurance inter- 
ests elsewhere in fighting the proposed 
measures. 

The community of interest between life- 
insurance Officials throughout the country on 
this subject was demonstrated by a letter 
to Whitsitt from Clinton C. White, secretary 
of the Puritan Life Insurance Co., of Rhode 
Island, where a biil for savings bank insurance 
also was defeated in 1937. 

Although Mr. White was apparently a busy 
man opposing the legislation in Rhode Is- 
land, he was not too busy to give some 
thought to the situation in Connecticut and 
express the hope it would be licked there, 
also, as well as in Pennsylvania, as he feared 
renewed efforts later to pass such legislation. 
In a letter to Whitsitt, dated May 7, 1937, 
White wrote: 

“I am particularly pieased that we were 
able to defeat the savings-bank life-insurance 
bill. As I stated to Mr. Crane previously, I 
am quite certain there will be increased 
effort on the part of the proponents of this 
legislation next year. I certainly trust you 
will be able to defeat its adoption in Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut for if adopted else- 
where it will sureiy influence its acceptance 
in other States.” 

In another letter to Whitsitt, dated March 
22, 1935, during a similar fight over savings 
bank insurance in Rhode Island, Secretary 
White, of Puritan Life, referred to the fact 
that “fortunately,” a member of the House 
Finance Committee, was one Charles Brown, 
general agent of the Columbian National, 
who, said White, was “naturally opposed to 
the bill.” 

White said he had spent an hour with him, 
going over the measure thoroughly, and 
wrote, “I am sure he will do everything pos- 
sible to hold it back.” 

No testimony was given as to whether or 
not the Rhode Island insurance interests 
assisted in obtaining the election of repre- 
sentatives of the industry to the general as- 
sembly, but that the technique was employed 
in Georgia was frankly admitted by Robert L. 
Cooney, inspector of agencies for New York 
Life, for the States of Georgia, Florida, North 
and South Carolina, and Virginia, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 

Cooney testified he was a member of the 
legislative committee of the Georgia Under- 
writers Association and also representative in 
Georgia of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents for the past 15 years. 

“Does your association attempt to partici- 
pate in elections and help get men elected 
whom you want to see in the legislature?” 
asked Mr. Gesell. 

“I don’t know what others do. I know I 
do,” was Cooney’s prompt and unequivocal 


reply. 
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From this voluble and complacent witness 
the Monopoly Committee learned how influ- 
ential members of the legislature are “enter- 
tained” by insurance men, how “smart law- 
yers” are singled out in the legislature and 
handed legal cases, with consequent fees, by 
insurance firms: 

Also how the witness, on occasion, contrib- 
utes to the campaign expenses of 
friends he wants to see elected and how a 
newspaper reporter, with access to the floor 
of the legislature, was secretly employed to 
peddle information obtained regarding in- 
surance bills. 

How a medical examiner for an insurance 
company who was a member of the legisla- 
ture, was threatened with loss of examina- 
tions, unless he withdrew a bill he had spon- 
sored, and how pressure was brought to bear 
upon a member of the legislature through 
the bank with which he did business, at the 
solicitation of an insurance agent. 

The committee also examined Robert L. 
Hogg, assistant general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, on a 
whirlwind campaign he instituted in Florida, 
in 1935, against a premium tax bill pending 
before the legislature. 

In the course of it Hogg, according to the 
testimony, utilized a card index system with 
respect to members of the legislature, 
gathered “facts” concerning them so they 
might be “contacted,” and attempted to get 
company agents to give him the names of 
policyholders in Florida, for the purpose of 
getting them to send letters and wires to 
their representatives in the lawmaking body 
to oppose the legislation. 

“Do I understand your testimony to be,” 
asked Gesell, “that you never did encourage 
or got letters and telegrams from policy- 
holders during the 1935 legislature in 
Florida?” 

“Hoac. Oh, by no means. The point I am 
making is, I didn’t get authority to get 
enough of them.” 

“GESELL. But you did pursue the practice, 
didn’t you, of getting letters and telegrams 
from policyholders?” 

“Hocc. We certainly did. What I wanted 
them to do was, the company was to release 
the list of policyholders in the State, but it 
was not done.” 

The reason for opposing savings-bank in- 
surance was summarized for the insurance 
companies by Manager Whitsitt, of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, in the 
following reply to a question asked by Special 
Counsel Gesell: 

“Our executive committee would prefer not 
to compete with State-subsidized organiza- 
tions. It has no objection to any savings 
bank wishing to write life insurance, if it will 
write on an equal basis, equal fee, the same 
taxes, and stand on its own feet, the same as 
a life-insurance company. In other words, 
we wouldn’t oppose the organizatfon's incor- 
poration of a new life-insurance company. 
It is a question of a State subsidy and prefer- 
ential taxation.” 

Records of the association placed in the 
hearing’s list of exhibits showed that Travel- 
ers, Aetna, and Connecticut General Life were 
represented at the organization meeting De- 
cember 3, 1906. 

According to Manager Whitsitt, member 
companies pay annual dues of $100 per year, 
but the bulk of the contributions are dis- 
tributed among the companies by what he 
termed calls for contributions, of which there 
were usually four each year. 

They are based, he testified, one-half upon 
first-year premiums or ordinary business and 
one-half upon assets. The calls, he testified, 
are prompted by budgetary requirements. In 
1938 the association received $435,375, it was 
testified. 

Initiation fees, 


dues, and contributions 


from Connecticut life-insurance companies 
to the association for the years 1934, 1935, 
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1936, 1937, and 1938 were shown to have been 
as follows: 








Company 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 19387 | 1938 
Travelers........ $12, 928/$15, 492/$11, 794/$17, 115|$15, 422 
BB coccce cos 8, £43) 10, 631) 8, 320) 12, 556) 11, 376 
Connecticut 

Mutual. ....... 5, 802} 9,352) 6,325] 7,860) 7, 183 
Connecticut 

General........| 2,908] 4,318] 4,462] 6,373] 6,838 
Phoenix..........| 3,272] 6,362) 4,436) 5,710] 65, 351 





In answer to questions by special counsel, 
Whitsitt testified that members of the as- 
sociation are not bound by any of its actions 
and can refuse to cooperate, but that in such 
a case the disagreeing member-company pays 
its contributions just the same. The only 
way to prevent paying the pro rata share is 
to resign from the association. 

Most of the legislative correspondents, he 
declared, are voluntary workers. 

Of late years, he testified, the association 
had received 10,000 legislative bills on insur- 
ance per year to review. When asked what 
the test was as to “objectionable” measures, 
Whitsitt replied: 

“Obviously anything that would be to the 
detriment ot a company, I believe, would also 
be to the detriment of the policyholders.” 
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ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 





Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Richard L. Neuberger entitled “Public 
Domain,” published in the February 1941 
issue of Survey Graphic and the Readers 
Digest for April. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be published in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{From Survey Graphic for February 1941] 
PuBLIC DOMAIN 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


When Jack Yandle lost his job driving a 
laundry truck in Portland, Oreg., he and his 
family migrated into the hinterland. On the 
table-like top of Yacolt Mountain they staked 
out 80 wooded acres. Jack cut down pine 
trees, and he and his wife Minnie used a 
block and tackle to hoist them into place for 
a clay-chinked log cabin. They cleared land 
and among the stumps planted corn and let- 
tuce and potatoes. Today, after 7 years in 
the wilderness, the Yandles are still on their 
timbered summit. They have neighbors now, 
and more are coming. Minnie Yandle has 
written a poem for the Clark County Sun de- 
scribing the efforts of Pioneers on Yacolt 
Mountain. Here are two stanzas: 

“We are starting life all over 
In our little old log shacks, 
Starting from the very bottom, 
Quite a load upon our backs. 
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“We are trying to beat depression, 

Some folks say it can’t be done, 
But we have the rascal going, 

Soon we'll have him on the run.” 


Can other American families do what the 
Yandles have done? Is there still a frontier 
in our country? In this time of national 
emergency what are the undeveloped land 
resources of the United States? Can home- 
less people with determination find places 
where the earth will respond to plow and 
water and seed? What has become of the 
Public Domain, that vast Federal holding 
which once encompassed three-fourths of the 
country’s surface? 

Today, late in the second century of our 
national history, title to 395,000,000 acres of 
America’s land continues to rest with the 
Government. Virtually all this enormous 
chunk of Federal real estate, won through 
conquest, exploration, and purchase, is con- 
centrated on the sundown side of the Con- 
tinental Divide. Half the land of the 11 
States of the far West—California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado—is the undisputed property of the 
United States Government. 

In any inventory of the Nation’s possibil- 
ities this immense wilderness must be con- 
sidered. It includes sagebrush flats in Colo- 
rado and Nevada that are measured by hori- 
zons rather than miles. In Oregon and 
Washington it is a limitless counterpane of 
evergreen trees. California’s high uplands 
are part of its fastnesses, and so are moun- 
tain meadows in Montana and grassy swales 
in Idaho. It stretches all the way from the 
crags frowning down on the Pacific to the 
Rocky Mountain ramparts which face the 
Great Plains. Its diversity is strange and 
startling. It takes in the towering “rain 
forests” of Puget Sound and the seared 
plateaus of Arizona. Glacier peaks wrinkle 
it in one State and mile-deep canyons bisect 
it in another. Here it is a sloping pasture 
where cattle can feed and grain might grow, 
and there it is a bleak desert where even the 
rattlesnake dies. This is the public domain 
of the United States—Uncle Sam’s backyard, 
a backyard a day and a night across by 
limited train. 

Many generations of Americans have 
underestimated the inexhaustibility of the 
western wilderness. Shortly after the Civil 
War a young Army lieutenant named George 
Warren led a column of cavalrymen over the 
caked sod of the prairie. These blue- 
tunicked riders had been sent by the War 
Department to find the American frontier— 
the point beyond which men could not col- 
onize villages and cultivate farms. 

“West of the ninety-seventh meridian,” the 
lieutenant reported to his superiors, “it is 
practically useless to look at any time for 
continuous settlements and agricultural con- 
quests of the soil.” 

That judgment was made almost 75 years 
ago. The line of the ninety-seventh meridian 
today is virtually the exact center of the 
United States; it runs through the heart of 
Kansas. West of it are 11 complete States 
and huge sections of 6 more. This region is 


_inhabited by approximately 20,000,000 people. 


It contains innumerable settlements and at 
least a million farms. Many of these farms 
produce wheat, apples, alfalfa, and all sorts 
of other crops, nearly 2,000 miles beyond 
where Lieutenant Warren thought agricul- 
ture always would end. 

Men of intellect as well as men of rifle and 
sword have looked for the ragged fringe 
marking colonization’s permanent halt. In 
Chicago in 1893 Prof. Frederick Jackson 
Turner read his great paper on the passing 
of the American frontier. The free land in 
the West was gone, he said, and profound 
changes might be expected in the affairs of 
the Nation. As he spoke, the last big home- 
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steads were being taken up. Yet four people 
live in the far West now for each one who 
dwelt there when Professor Turner presented 
his essay. This migration toward the setting 
sun is still under way. The 1940 census 
totals show that while the national popula- 
tion increased only 7 percent in the decade 
just closed, that of the 11 public-domain 
States in the West soared more than twice 
that much—17 percent. 

So today, long after Lieutenant Warren’s 
troop crossed the plains and Professor Turner 
speculated on the disappearance of the free 
land, where is the frontier now? In the year 
1940 A. D. is there such an element in our 
national life as an American frontier? What 
kind of frontier is it? Can the victim of 
submarginal farming conditions elsewhere, 
the tenement dweller from the crowded cities 
of the Atlantic seaboard, and the refugee 
from the tyrannies of Europe. still trek west, 
and make a living off the soil? How much 
of the public domain and other lands be- 
tween the Rockies and the coast can be put 
to use? What must be done to make these 
lands usable? Who is going to do the job? 

Never have these questions been as perti- 
nent as they are right now. The whole world 
is beset with harassed, homeless people. 
Where can they go? To a lesser degree the 
problem is shared by America. The New York 
City planning commission announces that far 
too many persons live in that jammed me- 
tropolis. More men and women pack the few 
acres of the Bronx than inhabit the broad 
expanse of Wyoming. New York is not the 
only place stretched by its population to the 
snapping point. Chicago and Pittsburgh are 
bulging beehives. Inventors search for new 
trusses to pile the East’s swarms of mankind 
higher skyward—and in Utah a girl who won 
a national slogan contest has just had her 
first glimpe of a three-story building. New 
York, at the mouth of the Hudson, is 
crammed with 7,000,000 souls, while on the 
opposite side of the continent, at the mouth 
of a much greater river, the Columbia, a 
scant 10,000 live in the straggling Oregon 
town of Astoria. 

The distribution of America’s people re- 
sembles a big cake with most of the frosting 
heaped on one side. The combined area of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey is less than 
that of any 1 State in the far West, yet 
they have more inhabitants than all 11 far 
Western States put together. 

Despite half a century of assurances that 
the frontier is no more, beyond the Rockies 
space exists for many additional families, 
“With a reasonable development program,” 
says Maj. Roy F. Bessey, of the National Re- 
sources Committee, “approximately 2,500,000 
new people can be absorbed in the Pacific 
Northwest within a generation.” This would 
increase the population of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and Montana more than 60 per- 
cent. It also would provide a safety valve for 
population brimming over in other regions. 

What is the development program which 
will give balance to the distribution of the 
country’s population? 

One answer is irrigation. Most valuable of 
all the resources in the public domain is 
water. Appraisal can be made of the timber 
in the public domain of California and of the 
alunite in the public domain of Utah, but 
water is too precious to catalog. Where there 
is water the Federal land has value. Rain 
is the most essential ingredient in the dense 
national forests of the Pacific slope. Moun- 
tain valleys yield to the settler’s hoe if they 
get enough moisture. But where water never 
softens the earth, the public domain is gaunt 
and harsh a waste land of cactus and tumble- 
weed. It was such a scene that Daniel Web- 
ster had in mind when he said he would not 
give a silver dollar for all of Oregon. 

Winter snows mantle the Cascade, Saw- 
tooth, and Sierra Nevada Mountains. Gla- 
ciers form on the tall peaks. Ravines clog 
with ice. The warm winds of spring bite like 
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flumes will carry it to arid land many 
away. Snows that fell one year may no 
@ peach crop 2 or 3 years later. This 
irrigation, started long ago on the Nile, 
in primitive fashion on the Colorado by 
ancient cliff dwellers, and brought to its most 
scientific development by engineers working 
in the American West. Already irrigation has 
pushed back our frontier. Today it is still 
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pushing. 
“Upon new irrigated lands rests the 
foundation of the far West’s future growth,” 


are irrigated in the West. On this land a 
million people live. That much the frontier 
has been hacked out of the sagebrush. With 
the water available, another 20,000,000 acres 
can be reclaimed. This is part of the frontier 
of tomorrow. Already projects to irrigate 
2,500,000 acres are under construction. 

Those who believe the American frontier 
has utterly vanished should study this state- 
ment by the Northwest Regional Council, 
an organization endowed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation: “In the Pacific Northwest there 
is enough land for 150,000 new, productive 
farms—5,000,000 acres of it—one-half of 
which can be reclaimed by irrigation. The 
rest requires drainage, stump clearance, more 
efficient cropping, or the conversion of grazing 
lands and pasture into farms. Some of this 
land is now being prepared for settlement.” 
And the Pacific Northwest is only part— 
although, to be sure, the most promising 
part—of the vast public domain expanse 
between the Divide and the coast. 

Ride across Nevada on the Overland Lim- 
ited, thread your automobile up through the 
forests of the high Sierras, hike endless miles 
on the rolling plateau above the Snake River 
in Idaho. All this is territory that belongs 
to the United States Government. When 
Lewis and Clark planted the American flag 
on the fog-shrouded Oregon shore in 1805, 
every inch of land in that wilderness passed 
into the possession of the Government which 
had sent the explorers westward. Today, a 
century and a third later, virtually half the 
area of Oregon is still in the same owner- 
ship. Almost a hundred years have gone by 
since Mexico ceded the scorched and pic- 
turesque Southwest to the United States, 
but more than 60 percent of Arizona con- 
tinues to be Federal real estate. 

What is the composition of the great plot 
of real estate for which the Government still 
holds the deed? There are four main sub- 
divisions, briefly described below: 

Grazing districts and unappropriated pub- 
lic land (164,483,000 acres): This is where 
the deer and the antelope play, and where 
half the country’s sheep and one-sixth of 
the cattle get their forage. For a while there 
was too much grazing. The grass anchoring 
the soil was chewed away and the range 
started to blow. Water holes were lapped up. 
In 1934 Congress enacted the Taylor grazing 


law, creating local boards to adopt rules and: 


policies for the use of the range. These 
boards are elected by the ranchers and stock- 
men. On each board sits a wildlife repre- 
sentative recommended by the respective 
State game commissions. His job is to insist 
that the deer and elk and antelope are not 
entirely crowded out by domestic animals. 
“Low precipitation makes water the limit- 
ing factor in nearly all range development,” 
says Earle H. Clapp, Acting Chief of the For- 
est Service. Secretary of the Interior Ickes 


announces that a series of small irrigation 
projects will rescue 450,000 acres from the 
clutch of sagebrush and dust. 
land is in the public domain and as much 
as 90 acres are often necessary to feed one 
steer. Yet water can 

picture for a seed catal 

National forests (151,897,000 acres): These 
magnificent stands of timber are the most 
valuable part of the public domain. 
predominate in California, Idaho, Colorado, 
Oregon, and Montana. They include such 
scenic as Mount Hood, Mount 
Adams, and Hell’s Canyon. They form the 
roof of the West. National forests serve as 
a mammoth cistern for the water supply of 
the region. “From national forest land,” 
says President Roosevelt, “comes domestic 
water for more than 6,000,000 people.” This 
water also offers the of future frri- 
gation for the settlement of 
thousands of families. On the steep slopes 
of national forests originates a third of 
America’s potential hydroelectricity. If the 
trees in the national forests were cut down 
indiscriminately the far West would dry up 
like parchment. 

Some cutting of timber is allowed in these 
forests, but it is under close supervision. 
The Forest Service attempts to keep the cut 
in balance with the amount of new growth. 
Meadows and broad pastures separate che 
fir and pine groves. Each year 12,350,000 
head of livestock graze in the forests. Recre- 
ation is another important aspect of the na- 
tic al forests. They are a lodestar for 
campers, fishermen, and hunters. But prin- 
cipally the national forests are the store- 
house of the West. They conserve the water 
and power resources on which the West de- 
pends for survival—and on which migrants 
to the West depend for a new chance in life. 

Indian lands (52,188,000 acres): Arizona 
contains more Indian land than any other 
three States combined. Next in rank are 
New Mexico and Montana. The amount of 
Indian acreage in Arizona, contained largely 
in the great Hopi and Navajo Reservations, 
is equal in area to the whole State of Maine. 
The white man has not left the finest soil to 
the original owners of our country. Indian 
land in many respects is a cross section of 
the whole West. Within the reservations are 
grazing lands, forests, and irrigation projects. 
A few Indian irrigation enterprises encom- 
pass more than 100,000 acres. 

National parks and monuments (12,888,000 
acres): Here is the big public-domain classifi- 
cation best known to the general public. Mil- 
lions of Americans have visited Mount Rainier 
and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and 
every schoolboy has seen them in pictures. 
Western acreages in this category, too, are 
relatively enormous. Yellowstone Park in 
Wyoming is sprawled out over 2,222,000 acres; 
the largest park in the East, Great Smoky 
Mountains, is only one-fifth that size. Al- 
though national forests may be tapped for 
their mineral, timber, and hydroelectric 
wealth, the resources in national parks are 
barricaded off from development. They are 
to be left forever untouched. Emphasis in 
most of the West is on development, but the 
national parks, along with certain primitive 
areas in the forests, will be rigidly preserved. 

The immensity of these public holdings is 
best understcod in comparison with other 
Federal property. The Government depart- 
ment with which the average citizen is most 
familiar, the Post Office, owns 1,361 acres cf 
land in all 48 States. The War Department, 
with its military posts and cantonments, has 
title to only 2,584,000 acres. The Navy owns 
a mere 479,000 acres. All these sums com- 
bined are far short of the size of the grazing 
districts in the State of Colorado—6,189,000 
acres. 

Land in the United States open to home- 
steading is scattered throughout the West 
and under the supervision of the General 
Land Office. A settler cannot make out a 
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is twice as large as the State of Connecticut. 
Between 1920 and 1930 the population of 
the county increased 3.3 percent. But be- 


began construction of a lofty 417-foot dam 
on the Owyhee River. It was campleted in 
1932. The Roosevelt administration contin- 
ued the job. Canals and ditches were dug 
and siphons and flumes constructed. Water 
at last flowed onto the desert. 

Letters arrived from every part of the 
country—from Cincinnati and from Boston, 
from St. Paul and from Akron. Settlers 
trekked in. They cleared the sagebrush and 
planted clover, potatoes, and sugar beets. 
Green fields spread out on the wasteland like 
a carpet slowly unfolding. Water bit into 
the edge of the frontier and dissolved it. In 
the Malheur County town of Nyssa a $2,500,- 
000 beet-sugar was built. Hundreds 
of men were put to work. Stores sprang up 
to provide goods and services-for the people 
cultivating the land. The county’s popu- 
lation grew from 11,269 to 19,756. 

Here is Avery Anderson, 41 years old, 
typical of the American frontiersman of 1940. 
After half a decade of dry weather, he and his 
wife, Alla, and their five children—Arthur, 
Allen, Audrey, Alda, and Arnold—quit their 
burned-out farm 60 miles from Rapid City, 
S. Dak. They arrived in Malheur County in 
19387. All they had was $600. But Avery was 
an experienced farmer and the Farm Security 
Administration was willing to make him a 
$2,000 loan. He bought 120 acres of land. 
He cut logs and trimmed shakes and built a 
house. He hacked away the bunchgrass and 
sagebrush and scooped deep furrows for the 
water which coursed through the main irri- 
gation canal. 

Today Avery Anderson’s card in the files 
of the Farm Security Administration is noted 
“current on payments.” He has 22 head of 
cattle and a team of horses. His crop of 
alfalfa is rich and dense. A kitchen garden 
is bright green in the upland sunshine. The 
five Anderson children go to school with other 
youngsters whose parents are living on this 
new frontier. As far into the desert as the 
impounded lake in the hills will shove water, 
settlement in Malheur County will keep 
progressing. 

Episodes such as this, episodes which are 
occurring in every State in the far West, 
strengthen a recent statement by Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor of the Department of Agriculture: 
“When Frederick Jackson Turner said that 
the end of our frontier came along about 1890 
he measured the passage of the frontier by 
the curve of homestead entry. Long after 
the peak of homestead entry had been 
reached, however, population continued to 
move westward with the result that we must 
admit that the frontier continued to advance 
and has not stopped advancing.” 

Once the public domain of the United 
States occupied a billion and a half acres. 
Less than a third is left. More than 280,000,- 
000 acres were homesteaded. Nearly an equal 
amount was allocated to various States. Ap- 
proximately 95,000,000 acres were given in 
grants to railroads so that they would extend 
the line of rail all the way across the conti- 
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nent. Almost 358,000,000 acres were sold and 
61,000,000 were handed out in the form of 
military warrants. 

“In the Rocky Mountain States and over 
on the Pacific coast,” says Senator CHar.es L. 
McNary, of Oregon, “we have millions of 
bountiful acres that await only the union of 
water with soil to bring forth abundantly. 
The need is here and now for more irrigated 
land. Fifty thousand families have recently 
migrated westward. I favor expediting and 
expanding reclamation—not only as a means 
of meeting the emergency but also as a means 
of building the West and increasing the 
wealth of America.” 

For the past 6 years the National Resources 
Committee has been at work in the far West, 
classifying land which can be put to use— 
land which may some day be needed, as 
Herbert Hoover foresees, not only to sustain 
settlers in the United States but to feed the 
population of an exhausted post-war Europe. 

The American frontier of 1940 is a new kind 
of a frontier. It is not a frontier where a 
man can stop his wagon when the horses tire 
and there plant wheat. It is a frontier which 
requires development and conservation and 
improvement, but it is a frontier neverthe- 
less. The torn and awesome fastness of Hell’s 
Canyon on the Snake River cannot be put to 
use. Inestimable centuries from now it will 
still be owned by the Federal Government. 
But the water which dug the great gorge and 
today is gouging it deeper can be diverted 
onto Idaho bottomlands far below, and those 
lands will become the home of our modern 
pioneers, With irrigation here, and stump 
clearance and drainage there, the West can be 
made habitable for many additional Ameri- 
cans. 

Russell Lord has pointed out that defense 
and improvement of the soi] are as essential 
as defense of our seacoasts. Senator Mc- 
Nary phrased it another way when he said 
that money spent on long-range land con- 
servation was an investment in American 
homes and security. Half a century ago men 
solemnly said the frontier was gone forever. 
Yet since then millions of wilderness acres 
have been transformed into farms, the na- 
tional forests have been set aside to guard 
the watersheds, and 10,000,000 people have 
crossed the Rockies and moved onto the Pa- 
cific slope. But those 10,000,000 migrants 
are only the beginning. A frontier is waiting 
still. 

Many Americans look at our agricultural 
surpluses and shake their heads dolefully. 
More land in production; the settling of a 
new farm frontier in the West—how can this 
but lead to chaos? 

But is the answer to the dilemma less pro- 
duction or more consumption? In the De- 
cember Harper’s, Milo Perkins cited the 
symptoms of malnutrition detected in many 
applicants for military service. He said that 
20,000,000 Americans spend an average of 
only 5 cents a meal for food. If all the fami- 
lies making under $100 a month ate as much 
as those which do earn $100 a month, de- 
clared Mr. Perkins, the sum of $2,000,000,000 
would be added to the national food bill. 
“Over and above the land now in cultivation,” 
he said, “an area about the size of the State 
of Iowa would be required to produce the 
additional food for that $2,000,000,000 
market.” 

Of course, the settling of our new frontier 
points up many urgent problems. There is 
the inevitable paradox of money spent to cre- 
ate additional farm acreage in one part of 
the country while at the same time farmers 
in other regions are receiving bounties to 
keep land out of production. What of the 
people who homestead that land? Will they 
be able to sell their crops? Can they buy 
needed farm equipment and pay for irriga- 
tion water rights? Are migrants from the 
Plains and families from the tenements 
adapted, physically and psychologically, to 


the rigors and loneliness of the western fast- 
nesses? 

None of these questions has a pat answer, 
yet answers there definitely are. New land 
in the far West is not necessarily to be 
planted to corn, wheat, cotton, and tobacco, 
the crops in which the most aggravating 
surpluses exist. 

Two types of produce dominate the soil 
reclaimed in the past few years, and neither 
is competitive with other regions. One type 
is forage for livestock; the other is specialty 
crops like sugar beets, truck vegetables, mel- 
ons, and fruits. The vast western range could 
not be used for grazing unless it was dotted 
with an ever-increasing number of irrigated 
areas to provide hay for winter feeding. 
There also is the likelihood that a consider- 
able proportion of the crops grown on new 
land will be consumed by the settlers them- 
selves and by people in nearby villages. 

Plants which poke through the soil of 
what once was the frontier do not have to be 
such staples as barley and beans. For ex- 
ample, a thriving bulb industry has been 
built up in the West in the last decade. 
Washington and Oregon now grow more iris, 
tulip, and narcissus bulbs than any place on 
earth except Holland. With Europe block- 
aded, with Holland’s fields ravaged by in- 
vasion and flood, with the Nazis forcing the 
Dutch to rip out tulips and plant potatoes, 
the two far Western States have become the 
bulb capital of the world. This has been ac- 
complished with swampy land, drained and 
cleared and put to a successful and pictur- 
esque use. 

Inroads on our frontier, instead of putting 
additional acres in production, may merely 
make possible the withdrawal of old, worn- 
out acres in other regions. Three years ago 
President Roosevelt told the citizens of the 
Columbia Basin: 

“There are thousands of families in this 
country in the Plains area who are not mak- 
ing good because they are trying to farm on 
poor land. I look forward to the day when 
this basin is opened up, giving the first op- 
portunity to these American families who 
need some good farm land in place of their 
present farms. They are a splendid crowd 
of people, and it is up to us, as a nation, to 
help them to live better than they are living 
now.” 

Can men and women accustomed to the 
metropolis or to the countryside of the Mid- 
dle West become acclimated, mentally as well 
as physically, to the uplands of Arizona and 
the mountain valleys of Idaho? Any change 
in environment produces maladjustments, 
yet the history of America is written in mi- 
gration and people on the move; nor should 
it be forgotten that in a poll conducted 
by Fortune more persons said they would 
rather live in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington—three great public-domain States— 
than in any other part of the country. A 
Government committee, headed by Dr. Har- 
lan H. Barrows, chairman of the geography 
department at the University of Chicago, is 
now at work in the West studying how to 
improve conditions for people who will settle 
there in the near future. 

The committee will determine what crops 
are needed and what crops should not be 
raised. On which land should families lo- 
cate first? Where should communities be 
situated? Warehouses? Schools? Play- 
grounds? Depots? Railroad spurs? Hydro- 
electric power transmission lines? How much 
of a population in the towns can the new 
settlers support? What opportunity is there 
for surgeons? Ministers? Printers? Nurses? 
Teachers? Lawyers? Merchants? Druggists? 
How can gamblers, land speculators, prosti- 
tutes, and other social undesirables be kept 
out? All these questions the committee un- 
der Dr. Barrows is attempting to answer in 
advance. On the new American frontier the 
old story of boom or bust will be forestalled 
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if human effort and ingenuity can fore- 
stall it. 

Doubts still may exist about settling more 
land in the far West. Yet what attempt to 
solve any of the problems of a world in crisis 
does not create doubts which are wider still? 
Billions spent for relief have resulted in no 
enduring solution. The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch has pointed out that at least the money 
invested in new agricultural acreage prom- 
ises, over the long pull, “hope of permanent 
betterment.” Surely frontier land which can 
produce apples and alfalfa offers this kind 
of lasting result. 

Full use of resources is the goal advocated 
by a group of distinguished American econo- 
mists now making surveys for the National 
Resources Committee. Development of our 
remaining frontier is part of that program— 
a program today identified with national de- 
fense, tomorrow with peace and plenty and 
orderly national development. 





Defending Our Nation Under the Bill 
H. R. 1776 Shows That Congress Is 
Assuming, Not Abdicating, Its Powers 
and Duties in the Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1941 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, no bill 
that has come before the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the 10 years in which 
it has been my privilege to have served 
as a Member of Congress from Indiana 
has appeared to have been of such seri- 
ous and significant import to the safety 
and welfare of the United States as is the 
bill H. R. 1776, which Congress is now 
solemnly considering. 

Our national security and our national 
existence, I truly believe, may seriously 
depend upon the deliberations and the 
decisions of the two Houses of Congress 
in this instance. 

This bill, often referred to as the lease- 
lend bill, will definitely chart the course 
and provide the instruments for the pur- 
suance of our policy in the present World 
War. 

The solemn attitude of Congress and 
the honest expressions of the people of 
the Nation, whether for or against the 
bill, indicate that the Nation is united 
in one common cause—the defense and 
the welfare of our country. 

In the expressions of sentiment that 
have come to me through the medium of 
numerous pieces of correspondence from 
the residents of my district, and from 
other districts of my State, there is but 
one ultimate thought expressed, and that 
is the defense of our democratic form of 
government and the welfare of our Na- 
tion and people. 

It is natural that there be a division 
of views as to how we can best achieve 
that goal. 

My personal views, reflected in my 
support of this bill, are that we can best 
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protect our interests in following the 
policy we have followed since the out- 
break of the conflict abroad. 

I, like those that have written, and 
thousands more who have the same keen 
apprehension, realize fully the gravity of 
the situation, and it appears almost ab- 
surd to reply that I have just as deep a 
horror for war and just as sincere a de- 
sire to have the United States stay out 
of war, as has any other person. 

In taking part in any legislative ac- 
tion intended to keep this Nation out of 
war, there are many things that must be 
considered. ‘There are many underly- 
ing natural, historical, and economic 
factors involved which do not make 
themselves easily apparent to those who 
merely lock at the horrors of war and 
give vent to their personal feelings. 

It is of utmost importance to us as a 
nation to consider what might happen, 
what the probable result of the war in 
Europe will be. 

First. We naturally all realize that this 
war is a war between the so-called dic- 
tator nations and those alined on the 
side of democratic government. Leaders 
of nations now known to be guilty of 
transgressing on the territorial property 
of other nations have stated their cause 
to be one of “necessary physical and 
economic expansion,” or, bluntly, aggres- 
sion to obtain new territories or to re- 
claim territory that they claim has been 
unfairly taken away from them. Itis a 
fight between those seeking new bound- 
aries for their nations and those fighting 
to preserve present boundaries. 

We then, naturally, must consider the 
result of possible success of those pushing 
out for new boundaries. Should Britain 
and her allies lose to Germany and Italy 
and their allies, would such loss to the 
one side and such victory to the other 
mean anything to the United States and 
her people? 

Canada is part of the British Empire. 
If Britain falls under the rule of the 
so-called dictatorships, Canada might 
fall to the same conquering forces. The 
dictatorships then would have taken over 
practically the whole of Europe, and all 
of the British possessions off the coast of 
South America, and, doubtless, the Ba- 
hamas and Bermuda. 

Where would we stand, from the point 
of security, to have the dictatorships in 
possession of Canada, and firmly en- 
trenched just off cur southern coast line? 

Obviously, this is a question that must 
be considered. 

Our trade with European nations has 
been no small item in our own economic 
life. Our trade with Canada is of vital 
importance to every man, woman, and 
child of the United States. 

Certain South and Central American 
nations today have fallen under the in- 
fluence of propaganda organizations 
from the dictator nations, and the influ- 
ence of this propaganda is far more seri- 
ous than the average person could know. 
In our efforts to maintain international 
good will, little, if any, official note has 
been given to these influences at our very 
door, except on such occasions as it 
seemed prudent for our national leader- 
ship to speak with unquestionable blunt- 
ness in order that others might know 


that we were aware of developments 
throughout the world which threaten 
our own security. Certain of our neigh- 
bor nations to the south are economically 
unable to defend themselves against this 
boring-in of unwanted influences. 

Should the dictator nations be success- 
ful in Europe, it is folly to assume that 
the United States, which would then be 
standing practically alone, would be able 
to withstand an assault from those na- 
tions which have made it plain that they 
are not friends of our Nation. 

They would have at their command the 
full remaining resources of all of those 
European nations that fell under their 
assault, and all the outlying possessions 
of those nations, and in all serious proba- 
bility Canada. 

I realize that such suppositions may 
even now seem absurd; but would we 
have believed 10 years ago that Japan, as 
small as it is, would today be dominating 
China and having complete control over 
its puppet state, Manchukuo; or would 
we have thought 6 years ago that Great 
Britain would have lost much of her con- 
trol in the Far East and in the Mediter- 
ranean? Did we think 2 years ago that 
Albanian troops would give the Fascist 
salute and pledge allegiance to the King 
of Italy, who bows to Mussolini’s every 
command? Did it appear 3 years ago 
that Germany would have Austria in its 
entirety today? Did it seem possible that 
Czechoslovakia would surrender to the 
Reich without a struggle, leaving to Ger- 
many what has long been the world’s 
greatest arms plant, the Skoda Works? 
Did anyone think in June 1939 that there 
was serious possibility that Germany 
would invade Poland, cut the nation in 
two, and hang half of it to Russia to ap- 
pease the Moscow dictatorship? In Sep- 
tember Poland had surrendered and her 
people were enslaved. Did we at the end 
of 1939 believe that Germany would press 
on, invade Denmark and Norway, arrest 
and exile the officials of those nations, 
and subdue the people? That invasion 
occurred just 1 month after Hitler had 
pledged to the world that he had no such 
plans. Did we even then feel that there 
was danger that Germany would soon 
undertake the invasion of Belgium and 
Netherlands, killing tens of thousands 
and forcing the armies to cease resist- 
ance? But by early June 1940, 214 years 
after Hitler had guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of both Belgium and Nether- 
lands, he had annexed the whole of both 
nations. Did we even then seriously fear 
that France would soon fall? On June 
14, 1940, Hitler invaded Paris, and France 
was forced to surrender to save millions 
of defenseless citizens from slaughter. 

Is it not true that most of us, even after 
the fall of Paris, felt that England and 
the British Isles were comparatively safe 
from danger of invasion? On August 8, 
just 11 months after Hitler’s firm promise 
against attacks on Britain, his air fleet 
started the bombing of London, killing 
many women and children both by bombs 
and with low-flying pursuit planes ma- 
chine gunning the people on the streets. 
Did we not, even then, hold to the thin 
hope that this was merely a threat, and 
that Hitler would withdraw from Eng- 
land to Europe? On November 14 the air 
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fleet returned to Britain to destroy the 
city of Coventry, bombing, gunning, and 
setting fire to churches, schools, and hos- 
pitals. Since then the bombing of Britain 
has been almost continuous. Can we not 
recall Hitler’s pledge of “no designs 
against the Balkans”? On December 25, 
300,000 German troops crossed Hungary 
into Rumania, throwing out the Gov- 
ernment and setting up a Nazi regime, 
and followed up this invasion with addi- 
tional demands on the rest of the Bal- 
kans. And can we omit the fact that 
Hitler’s Axis partner, Mussolini, attempt- 
ed the invasion of Greece only a few 
months ago? Or can we overlook the 
fact that Hitler and Mussolini are even 
now attempting to force Spain into the 
conflict on the side of the Axis Powers? 

Considering what has happened, in the 
light of cold reason, is it not obvious that 
we, as a nation, must make every effort 
within our power to keep this conflict as 
far from our shores as is possible? 

We certainly cannot forget Mr. Hitler’s 
remarks, addressed to Rauschning, De- 
cember 31, 1940, in which he said: 

I guarantee that at the right moment a new 
America will exist * * * when we are 
ready to take the stride into overseas space. 


How can we, looking at the record, hold 
longer to the hope that Hitler has no 
aggressive designs—that he would be sat- 
isfied if he were to conquer Britain? 

Many honest people believe that we 
are in no danger of any attack from 
across the sea—that dictator nations on 
the east could.not cross the Atlantic to 
reach us—that unfriendly nations to the 
west could not cross the Pacific to at- 
tack us, 

Let us remember that the Atlantic is 
no broader today than it was in 1917, and 
we sent our troops across the Atlantic 
with some effect in 1917 and 1918. If 
anything, from the point of time involved 
in crossing, due to modern machines of 
transportation, the Atlantic today is less 
than half as broad as it was in 1917. 

Do these facts bear out a belief that 
we could not be attacked because of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific? 

If we consider these facts, and facts 
they are, what must the answer be? 

Is it not incumbent upon us as a na- 
tion, having done all that is within our 
power to prevent war, to do that which 
we can best believe will keep the war 
away from our own land? Shall we wait 
until our friends among the powers have 
fallen, until unfriendly nations have ob- 
tained all of the valuable resources of 
Europe and the British possessions to 
back up their drive for world power? 

This we do know: If our friends among 
the great powers fall to oppression, we 
shall have no satisfactory cutlet for our 
commerce. We cannot hope to maintain 
satisfactory trade relations with un- 
friendly nations, even though we should 
be fortunate enough to withstand their 
natural desire to conquer us, too, after 
they had conquered the other great 
powers. 

It is physically impossible for the 
United States to maintain itself as a 
self-sufficient nation, independent of 
foreign imports and exports. We lack 
the necessary raw materials and consum- 
ing power to make it possible. 
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Germany during the past few years at- 
tempted a program of self-sufficiency. 
They tried substitutes for needed raw 
materials. Their experiments to pro- 
duce by artificial means what Nature has 
produced naturally met with utter fail- 
ure. Germany, perhaps of necessity, 
moved into Austria and into Czechoslo- 
vakia to obtain necessary raw materials 
and, of course, gained the greatest arma- 
ment works in all the world at the same 
time. They have now taken over Ru- 
mania to obtain the nation’s great oil 
fields and its agricultural lands. 


It is not a question of the Government 
ot the United States desiring to “take 
sides” in other nations’ disagreements. 
It is not a question of this Nation wishing 
to criticize the acts of any other nation. 
There is no question as to the desire of 
all our people, at least of most of them, 
to remain at peace with all the world. 
We care not whether other nations are 
democracies, monarchies, or dictator- 
ships, but we are concerned about the 
type of government under which we 
shall live. 

China did not want war. But they 
have war and appear to be in danger of 
losing their national identity. Austria 
did not want war. They refrained from 
resorting to war even in self-defense. 
Today there is no national Austria. 
Czechoslovakia did not want war, and 
today Czechoslovakia has been parti- 
tioned, with most of it brought into the 
German Reich.- Albania did not want 
war, but Albania found war carried into 
her interior, and today Albania is a ter- 
ritorial possession under Mussolini’s dic- 
tatorship. Poland, Denmark, Norway, 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, and Eng- 
land sued for peace, as did Greece. 

All of these facts considered—and the 
statements I have made most certainly 
cannot be open to dispute—common 
sense demands that we pursue that pol- 
icy which will best insure our perpetuity 
as a free and independent republic, gov- 
erned by our own people for the common 
good and not subservient to any dicta- 
tion from any foreign source. 

If all powers of the world would abide 
by international law, there would be no 
need for international distrust and 
alarm. When any of them or any one 
of them breaks international law, flouts 
treaties and agreements, and sets forth 
on a program of aggression, we are 
forced to map our policies and our pro- 
gram in accordance with our own neces- 
sities. On this basis it appears that our 
policy is clear. 

At Lima, Peru, the dominant leader- 
ship of both major political parties in 
our Nation made plain just where we 
stand. It is necessary now that we have 
the courage to stand by those pro- 
nouncements. Mr. Landon, the Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate cf 1936, 
agreed at Lima, but has since changed 
front. 

We should make no secret alliances or 
treaties with any nation. But we should 
continue to serve notice upon the world 
that we shall refuse to give any assist- 
ance, economic or financial, to any na- 
tion which refuses to respect interna- 
tional law and that we recognize our 


obligations to those who respect law 
among nations. 

This means, then, as I see it, that our 
Executive must have sufficient latitude 
of authority to permit immediate action 
in the event of unexpected thrusts or acts 
by the aggressors. In no other way can 
we hope to keep yace with the rapidly 
changing events in the international 
picture. 

Congress has been engaged, since the 
beginning of the present session, in the 
work of considering this one bill concern- 
ing our relations with other nations, and, 
to date, only one of the two Houses of 
Congress has succeeded in passing the 
bill which is now being considered by 
the Senate, and which probably will be 
sent back to the House for concurrence 
in amendments that the Senate is likely 
to make. Many weeks will have passed 
before the bill will have reached the stage 
of final enactment. 

This bill proposes that Congress shall 
authorize the President to carry out the 
will of the Congress in our efforts as a 
Nation to aid, short of war, nations which 
have been and are opposing aggression 
and nations which have steadfastly 
sought to live within the dictates of inter- 
national law. At least 1 month and one- 
half will have been required to enact this 
one bill. 

Obviously, if we are to be effective in 
any degree in our efforts to protect our- 
Selves through the medium of extending 
material assistance to our friends—those 
nations who are repelling invasion and 
fighting aggression—such delays must 
not occur in the future. 

The passage of this bill, we believe, will 
eliminate the necessity of such future 
delays by placing the authority and the 
responsibility of carrying out the desire 
of Congress in the hands of the elected 
Chief Executive. 

In so doing Congress abdicates none of 
its power and none of its authority. The 
bill as it left the House is in such form 
that by a mere majority vote of the two 
Houses of Congress such authority as it 
is proposed to assign to the President may 
be revoked through the medium of the 
passage of a concurrent resolution. Such 
action can be taken quickly if the time 
should come when the Congress felt that 
any of the authority assigned to the 
President was in any way being misused. 

Many advocates of strict neutrality ask 
that we resort to the policy laid down by 
President George Washington in his pro- 
nouncement of “no entangling alliances.” 
To that policy I subscribe to the fullest 
extent, but I want my pursuance of that 
policy to be practical. 

I feel that for us to sit idly by under 
existing circumstances and permit law- 
abiding, peace-loving nations to suffer for 
want of such aid as we can reasonably 
give them in their fight against aggres- 
sion and in their opposition to law-ig- 
noring dictators is but creating an un- 
written, unintended entangling alliance 
with the dictatorships. At least it would 
be giving them strength and courage, 
which we certainly should not be extend- 
ing. We would, in fact, by denying aid to 
those alined on the side of right be ex- 
tending help to those who believe in rule 
by might alone. In short, we would, 
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through inaction, be extending aid to 
those who have haughtily flouted inter- 
national law. 

And what I feel is more serious, we 
would be giving strength, by denying 
strength to those that deserve to possess 
strength, to those who we must now real- 
ize propose to use that strength and 
might against us. 

To refuse to enact the so-called lease- 
lend bill would be to say that we are per- 
fectly willing to leave to chance the deci- 
sion as to whether or not our hemisphere 
and the borders of our own Nation are to 
be invaded or at least attacked. 

This we do know, that while the 
aggressors are busy spending their 
strength and their resources in conflict 
abroad, they cannot undertake aggres- 
sion by armed force at our door. And, 
based on the record of their past per- 
formances and all practical reasoning, we 
can assume that if those who are resist- 
ing them on other continents can suc- 
ceed, we have little to fear, while if that 
resistance is broken and the resisting 
nations are enslaved we can expect that 
we shall soon be forced to armed conflict 
to repel invasion from our hemisphere 
if not from our own Nation. 

By the same reasoning, then, I feel that 
if we can safeguard our Nation and our 
people by providing materials of defense 
for those nations abroad that are threat- 
ened by invasion and destruction—and I 
believe we can—it is our duty to our own 
Nation, as well as our duty to peace- 
seeking nations, to provide the necessary 
materials and implements. 

It is true that it may be said that such 
reasoning is to reason that we should let 
other nations fight in our defense. But 
while they are engaged in such fighting 
it is likewise true that they are primarily 
engaged in fighting for their own na- 
tional existence and their own lives. 

We would not likely deny our local 
police and law-enforcement officers the 
weapons they may need in combating 
local criminals and murderers. In this 
instance, it seems to me that if we refuse 
to grant Britain the weapons and ma- 
terials she asks we would only be denying 
that nation, which is attempting to pre- 
vent further international murder, the 
weapons she needs for that job. I can- 
not feel that I, as a Member of Congress, 
have the right to deny Britain the right 
and power to acquire the tools she needs 
in the task she has had thrust upon her. 
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Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing a bill to make 
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membership in the Communist Party, 
German-American Bund, and other com- 
munistic, Nazi, or Fascist organizations 
unlawful. 


This bill amends the Criminal Code, 
making it unlawful for any individual to 
be a member of an organization known 
by him to be an organization the purpose 
of which is the establishment, control, 
seizure, or overthrow of the Government 
of the United States. 


This bill is very specific, goes to the 
use of the mails, and so forth. It pro- 
vides a penalty of 10 years’ imprisonment 
or $10,000 fine, or both, and further pro- 
vides for the deportation of any alien 
engaged in any of the practices enumer- 
ated in the bill. There never was a time 
when we needed a bill like this more than 
we do now, and I hope every Member of 
this House will give me aid in passing 
this bill. 





Washington, Lincoln, and Edison 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WILLIAM H. SUTPHIN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
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ARTICLE BY JOHN F. O’HAGAN 


Mr. SUTPHIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
by John F. O’Hagan, from the American 
Legion Magazine for February 1941: 


Ours Ever TO CHERISH 


WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, AND EDISON, FEBRUARY’S 
SONS WHOSE DEEDS ARE THE HERITAGE OF ALL 
AMERICA 

(By John F. O'Hagan) 

February, shortest month of the year, has 
been the most generous to the United States. 
In a span of 11 days are the birthdays of 
three of our most illustrious native sons, 
whose careers shaped the greatest epoch-mak- 
ing periods in our national history. Two of 
these have their natal days only 10 days apart 
and are the only Presidents whose births are 
commemorated with holidays. The works of 
these personalities raise them like monu- 
ments of hallowed heroic height along the 
milestones that mark the highway of our 
national progress. 


Silhouetted against the bizarre background 
of our national history stand the immortal 
characters and imperishable performances of 
this famous trio. Washington, winner of in- 
dependence and consolidator of the Colonies 
into a federated union; Lincoln, lawyer, 
statesman-humanitarian, who revitalized the 
sacredness of our Bill of Rights and eliminated 
constitutional exceptions; Edison, who gave 
light, and liberty from age-old, back-bending 
burdens, and started the United States toward 
its industrial leadership of the world. 

These illustrious men all enjoyed that 
early communion with the soil, that contact 
which seems to teach true values, to instil 
respect for natural causes, and to develop 
that immutable logic bred by contact with 
life outdoors 





The first President, born of land-owning 
gentry, was reared in the aristocratic atmos- 
phere of the Virginia Cavaliers. He enjoyed 
the advantages which the prevailing method 
of educating the blooded youth of the Old 
Dominion afforded. Lincoln and Edison were 
less fortunate. Both were practically self- 
taught. Yet, with a meager educational 
foundation, they attained unique mental em- 
inence. Lincoln’s struggle for knowledge in 
the backwoods country of Kentucky is an 
epic in the annals of perseverance. Edison, 
born in the small Ohio town of Milan, at- 
tended school only 2 months. 

It was the fortune of Washington to sleep 
under the feather quilts of a comfortable 
manor house at Wakefield, while Lincoln 
knew only a rude bed on the floor of a lonely 
log cabin. A slanting attic room in a little 
one-and-a-half-story brick cottage was the 
early contemplative sanctum of him who was 
later to be known as the Wondersmith of the 
World. 

Washington, as a child, was accustomed to 
colored servants, and enjoyed the social and 
athletic recreations of the bluebloods of those 
colonial days. Lincoln and Edison, even as 
boys, found it necessary to struggle for an 
existence, one as a rail splitter in the forests 
of Indiana and Illinois, the other as a news 
butcher on a Grand Trunk Railway train 
running between Detroit and Port Huron. 
It is a coincidence that the first considerable 
money earned by Edison was from selling 
“extras” of Civil War battles, the conflict in 
which Lincoln was such an overshadowing 
figure. Then came the restlessness of youth 
and the wanderings that followed. 

Washington as a surveyor, land staker, and 
hunter adventured to the remotest parts of 
the tractless wastes of western Virginia and 
later joined Braddock’s expedition against the 
Indians and French at Fort Duquesne. Lin- 
coln, looking to better his condition, started 
his migrations west and had his adventures 
as a leather-stockinged volunteer in the 
Black Hawk War. Edison, the itinerant 
telegrapher, drifted among the Lake Shore 
cities, to St. Louis, Nashville, Memphis, New 
Orleans, Louisville, Indianapolis, thence to 
Boston and finally to New York. When he 
crossed to New Jersey the Hudson became his 
river of destiny, for it was a few years later 
at Menlo Park that he startled the world 
with the incandescent electric lamp that was 
in a comparatively short time to brighten the 
highways and byways of the world. 

Edison became internationally renowned at 
an earlier age than did either Washington or 
Lincoln, and played a leading role for more 
than half a century in one of the most in- 
tense sagas of scien ific discovery in history. 
Although only 32 years old at the time of the 
invention of the electric light, he was already 
called “the old man” by his associates, an ap- 
pellation that stuck to him until his death. 
His peerless persistence in the pursuit of pro- 
ductive phenomena paraded forth products 
behind which mankind marched to new 
heights and which emancipated the race from 
an agricultural servitude that had endured 
thousands of years. 

The Father of His Country, a Beau Brummel 
in attire, Romanesque in stature, was the fear- 
less and fastidious leader of a cause that was 
all but lost. Lincoln was the gaunt, gangling 
country lawyer whose shawl-covered shoul- 
ders never bent under the burdens of a great 
war. Edison was the quiet, simple, deaf, 
sleepless worker of wonders which enabled 
man to labor less and enjoy more. America’s 
trio triumphant all tasted the gall of defeat 
and all sipped the winc of victory. They trod 
the trail of triumph and trial. Washington 
had his Valley Forge and his Yorktown; Lin- 
coln experienced Bull Run and Gettysburg; 
Edison suffered his great defeat after years of 
experimentation and the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars when the discovery of the rich 
iron-ore deposits in the Mesaba Range, Minn., 
made practically useless his magnetic iron- 
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ore separator. But he saw his challenge to 
the stars triumph at Menlo Park. 

Washington lived for the glory of his first 
inauguration at the head of a new free gov- 
ernment. Lincoln enjoyed the knowledge 
that Appomattox Court House presaged the 
fulfillment of his dream of a reunited people. 
Edison lived to see his brain children become 
the universal servants of mankind. 

The late Hudson Maxim, during one of his 
visits to the Edison laboratories, engaged 
“the Old Man” in one of those historical 
téi --&-tétes that so often marked their meet- 
ings. It was the day the Lusitania was sunk. 
Both were keen students of American his- 
tory. I recall Edison saying: “Washington 
was the will of America and Lincoln was its 
soul.” If that be the case, surely Edison, by 
his innumerable contributions to the com- 
forts and conveniences of the human family, 
may be called “the body of America.” 


After his second term as President, Wash- 
ington retired to Mount Vernon. Here he died 
when 67 years old. The Republic, still in its 
swaddling clothes, bowed its head in its first 
great grief, and the Nation declared its initial 
day of mourning. 

Lincoln, at 56, was the Good Friday victim 
of the bullet fired by John Wilkes Booth. 
The world was shocked at the untimely end 
of “Honest Abe,” since grown in sacred mem- 
ory as America’s “man of sorrow.” 

Edison, whose empirical efforts covered a 
span almost equal to the life of Washington 
and greater than the total years enjoyed by 
Lincoln, died on October 18, 1931, at his home 
in Glenmont, Llewellyn Park, West Orange, 
N. J. Conscious of ebbing life of this modest 
modern benefactor of mankind, the mighty 
and lowly throughout civilization reverently 
received bulletins announcing the gradual 
sinking. of him whose genius gave birth to 
“the electrical age.” 

In considering the public lives of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, neither matched the inten- 
sity of the exploratory career of the ever- 
searching Edison. Around Washington the 
forces of independence brought into being a 
new full government. Lincoln rededicated a 
great Nation to the principle that “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” Edi- 
son banished the specter of nocturnal dark- 
ness from the civilized world and through 
his multitudinous inventive gifts tempered 
the severity of the Biblical dictum that man 
must earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 

Washington upon his death left one of the 
largest estates in the new Republic, while 
Lincoln’s demise disclosed he had saved but 
little from his Presidential recompense. Edi- 
son was reported to have left an estate of 
approximately $13,000,000. Had he devoted 
more time to business and less to inventing 
he might have been one of the wealthiest men 
in history. The asset value of the companies 
operating in the United States under his pat- 
ents, according to the figures upon which he 
was awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, amounted to $15,599,000,000 in 1928. 
This was then $3,000,000,000 in excess of the 
total value of the monetary gold of the world. 

The first Commander in Chief sleeps amid 
the pastoral peace of his beloved Mount Ver- 
non. The martyred Lincoln is enshrined in 
a tomb of national esteem at Springfield, Il. 
All that is mortal of Edison rests in a simple 
grave in Rosedale Cemetery, Orange, N. J. 

History, severe judge of the ages, will one 
day make her final judgment of the respec- 
tive merits of these famous sons of February. 
The importance of their deeds compared with 
those of their contemporaries has already 
elevated them to lofty heights. Time, the 


great common denominator, will revea] these 
three great epoch-making Americans as the 
leaders of our first 150 years. Judged by the 
effects of their lives on our national char- 
acter and destiny they were the preeminent 
citizens of their day. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of the District of 
Columbia have again been bunkoed by 
the Potomac Electric Power Co., which 
has pretended to give them the reduction 
in light and power rates to which they 
are entitled. The company is now boast- 
ing that it has reduced those rates $337,- 
000 a year, when as a matter of fact 
overcharges in the District of Columbia 
are still more than $3,000,000 a year. 

While the retail rates here are some- 
what lower than they are in the area in 
Pennsylvania where a large portion of 
this power comes from, still the people 
of the District of Columbia are charged 
such high rates that they are denied the 
full use of electricity and the use of the 
electrical appliances that would enable 
them to enjoy the real benefits of this 
electric age. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
for a question. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
know that the electric power company 
pays large taxes to the District of Colum- 
bia for the privilege of serving the people 
here, but down in the Tennessee Valley 
the Authority does not pay any taxes? 
Our people up here and the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. have to pay the ‘taxes 
for you down there. That is the reason 
the gentleman’s statement is all bunko. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. That is 
the same old stock argument. I showed 
in my speech last year that the common 
stockholders of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. made 64 percent the year be- 
fore, and they are making about the same 
amount now. The taxes paid by this 
company amount to very little when 
compared with these overcharges. 

TAXES 

I spent considerable time and effort 
last year and the year before in detail- 
ing the complex situation surrounding 
the operation of the sliding-scale ar- 
rangement governing the financial and 
rate control of the District utilities. I 
thought that my good friend the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RicH] had 
studied the lesson. Evidently he has not, 
when he states that the local power com- 
pany pays large taxes to the District. I 
respectfully refer him to page 841 volume 
86, Appendix of the Recorp, where I 
pointed out the tax facts. Compared to 
other public plants the District electric 
utility is still a local tax dodger. By 
actual figures I demonstrated that this 
company was paying 33 percent below a 
fair tax base. 


I yield 
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I have also pointed out by actual fig- 
ures that on electric bills the Federal 
Government and the District are being 
overcharged annually about $460,000. 
This means that this company, after 
paying its local taxes turns around and 
taxes the Government 60 cents for every 
tax dollar it pays to the District, and in 
addition taxes the people in excess 
charges $4.40 for every tax dollar it pays. 
Therefore for every dollar the local com- 
Pany pays the District in taxes, it re- 
taxes the Government and the people $5. 

My good friend is also mistaken about 
T. V. A. taxes. Proportionately the mu- 
nicipal light and power system in my 
home town of Tupelo, Miss., pays more 
money in lieu of local taxes than is paid 
by the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
My good friend should reread the ma- 
terial I placed in the Recorp on February 
22, 1939, and February 19, 1940. 


THE REDUCTION 


In paid advertisements in the local 
press, Potomac Electric Power Co., the 
self-styled dispenser of “matchless” serv- 
ice, through its spokesman, “Mr. Reddy 
Kilowatt,” tells the people the great re- 
duction it has given. Let us look. The 
actual billings that I present in table one 
show that the small residential consumer 
who uses 100 kilowatt-hours per month 
received a reduction of 6 cents, although 
he still pays 30 cents, or 13% percent 
more than he would pay in Tupelo. The 
Small commercial consumer under Poto- 
mac Electric Power Co.’s rate D received 
1-cent-bill reductions, although he still 
pays nearly 40 percent more than he 
would under T. V. A. rates. In spite of 
the annual reduction, the top step of the 
rate has been maintained at 3.9 cents 
since 1932. There is no reason why this 
top step affecting the little fellow should 
not have been reduced to the T. V. A. 
yardstick level of 3 cents, or the Tupelo 
level of 2.5 cents. Obviously the reason 
is to keep up the common-stock earnings 
of 60 to 75 percent annually, and save the 
other private companies in the United 
States from an unfavorable comparison 
with another like company. 

The bottom step of 2.1 cents for the 
commercial rate D, and 1.5 cents for the 
residential rate, are far too high. If a 
Washington domestic consumer desires 
to use 1,000 kilowatt-hours per month, 
he will have to pay a bill double what he 
would pay in the T. V. A. area. The bot- 
tom step of the Washington commercial 
rate requires the commercial consumer 
to pay 47 percent higher bill than he 
would under T. V. A. rates. These 
high steps restrict the use of consuming 
devices. Another joker is the require- 
ment of separate meters. Such require- 
ment results in doubling the length of 
the first and second steps in the rate, and 
placing billed kilowatt-hours in the high- 
er priced rate brackets. 

Mr. “Reddy Kilowatt” could render 
“matchless” service to the people of the 
District if he would tell them how much 
the local billings would be under yard- 
stick rates. 

Here are some comparisons that ought 
to appeal to the rate payers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 
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TABLE 1—Comparative monthly billings, 
Washington, D. C., and Tupelo, Miss., 











rates 
RESIDENTIAL SERVICE 

Weshington, D. C., | Tupelo 
rates (T. V.A.) 
Kilowatt- Tupelo | bill lower 
hours per (T. V. A.)| than 1941 

month rates Wash- 

1941 Previous ington 

bill 
$1. 65 $1. 74 $1. 25 $0. 40 
2. 55 2. 61 2. 25 . 30 
4. 16 4, 48 3. 75 .41 
8. 66 8. 98 6.15 2. 51 
16. 16 16. 48 8.15 8.01 
31. 16 31. 48 13. 95 17, 21 
46. 16 46. 48 20. 95 25. 21 
61. 16 61. 48 27. 95 33. 21 
76. 16 76. 48 | 34. 95 41. 21 
| 
COMMERCIAL RATES—WASHINGTON RATE D 

isconndheecs $1. 89 $1. 90 $1, 25 4,0. 64 
Woks 3. 49 3. 50 2. 50 .99 
a 5.79 5. 80 4.75 1. 04 
ee 12. 66 12. 66 10. 75 1, 91 
Leas 23. 16 23.16 15. 75 7. 41 
TEE Sodiduices 44.16 44. 16 25. 75 18.41 
ce terete 65. 16 65. 16 33. 75 31.41 
Se cctsccvniiais 86. 16 86. 16 41.75 44. 41 
Ps cicreestaens 107.16 107. 16 49.75 57. 41 
Fi dinwcaied 159. 66 159. 66 69. 75 89. 91 
10,000........ 212. 16 89. 75 122. 41 


212. 16 | 





THE LATEST RECORD 


Last year, my good and _ “sincere 
friend painted the company as a lily- 
white organization. In the face of a rec- 
ord made in the Federal courts at St. 
Louis, Mo., and Springfield, Ill., some 
discrimination must be used in applying 
such a designation. 

Two years ago I suspected irregulari- 
ties in the operations of the midwestern 
affiliates of the North American Holding 
Co. family, and on page 2549 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp of February 22, 1939, 
asked some pertinent questions, under 
the title of Prairie Practices. Federal 
juries have answered my questions and 
disclosed how two affiliated companies 
collected large slush funds, which were 
used to influence the conduct of public 
officials. Three top officials of the Mis- 
souri affiliate have been tried and con- 
victed in a St. Louis Federal court, and 
just recently another affiliated company 
and three top officials of the Illinois-Iowa 
properties were indicted by a Springfield 
Federal jury. You can get the record 
from an article in Time magazine of 
July 29, 1940, and from last summer’s 
files of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
last December’s files of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Inasmuch as one of the indicted offi- 
cials was formerly a director of one of 
the local concerns, and another midwest- 
ern official who also was connected with 
the midwestern company during the time 
of the slush-fund operations was also a 
director and represented the local com- 
pany in commission hearings, some dis- 
crimination has to be used in applying 
the lily-white appellation. 

We cannot afflict all members of a fam- 
ily with the stigma attached to several, 
when an epidemic is prevalent. Never- 
theless, we are not justified in saying 
that the balance are immune until we 
actually know. 

What we need is a Potomac Valley 
authority to develop the water power on 
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the Potomac River and distribute it to 
the people of the District of Columbia 
and the surrounding country at rates 
based upon the cost of generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution, 

That would save the people of the Dis- 
trict alone more than $3,000,000 a year, 
even on the present load. 





Lend-Lease Bill Approved by Majority of 
Voters Polled in the Congressional 
District of Representative Hamilton 
Fish 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1941 


INTERVIEWS BY ELMO ROPER, PUBLIC 
OPINION RESEARCH ANALYST 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, a survey of 
public opinion on the lend-lease bill in the 
Twenty-sixth Congressional District of 
New York, represented by my distin- 
guished colleague Representative Hamr- 
TON FisH, indicates that the voters of his 
district do not share his apprehensions 
regarding the aid-to-Britain legislation 
Interviewing a cross-section of the vot- 
ing public in this congressional district, 
Elmo Roper, public-opinion research 
analys:, found that 58.4 percent of those 
with opinions said they approved of the 
lend-lease bill. The results have just 
been announced by James H. Causey, and 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude herein a summary of the poll. 

The results are of particular interest 
since Representative Fisu leads the oppo- 
sition to the measure in the House. 


Expressed views of Representative Hamm- 
TON “ISH on United States foreign policy are 
not shared by his constituents, a majority 
of whom agree with President Roosevelt’s 
ideas regarding aid to Britain, according to 
results of a personal interview poll of Mr. 
FisH’s congressional district made public 
today. 

Results of the poll, conducted by Elmo 
Roper, public-opinion research analyst, were 
announced by James H. Causey, a resident 
of Mr. Fisn’s district and treasurer during 
the last Presidential election of the National 
Committee of Independent Voters. The poll 
was made by Mr. Roper expressly for Mr. 
Causey. 

Mr. Causey, who is also president of the 
Foundation for the Advancement of the 
Social Sciences of the University of Denver, 
declared that a majority of the residents of 
Mr. Fisn’s district think differently than Mr. 
FisH, not only in regard to the lend-lease 
bill, but on other aspects of foreign policy as 
well. 

Commenting on the wide difference of 
opinion between the Congressman and his 
constituents, as disclosed by the survey, Mr. 





Roper declared that this fact did not con- 
stitute an indictment of Mr. FisH. 

“It may show him,” Mr. Roper said, “as 
that courageous type of Congressman who 
dares to defy the wishes of a majority of 
his constituents—even a majority of those 
who very recently voted for him. 

“I contend that Congressman FisH has an 
obligation to know what his constituency 
wants, and an equal obligation then to vote 
on his own honest convictions, whether they 
agree or disagree with a majority of his con- 
stituents.” 

In reporting the outstanding disclosures 
of this survey, Mr. Causey said that although 
Congressman FisH had publicly stated his 
mail was heavily weighted against the lend- 
lease bill, the survey showed that residents 
of the Congressman’s district were prepon- 
derantly for it. 

Of all residents questioned in the poll, 81 
percent said they had heard of the bill. Of 
this 81 percent, 58.4 percent were for it, 18.2 
percent were against it, 21 percent said they 
didn’t know enough about it to venture an 
opinion, and 24 percent said they had no 
opinion on it. 

Approximately half, or 49.4 percent of those 
approving the bill, favored its passage with 
no changes. Some changes were favored by 
36.2 percent, and 4.4 percent said they didn’t 
know enough about the bill to recommend 
any changes. 

Of those against the bill, 40.4 percent said 
they would approve it with certain changes, 
293 percent said there were no changes 
which would make them approve it, and 30.3 
percent said they didn’t know enough 
about it. 

Of those who had never heard of the bill, 
and those who by their answers to other ques- 
tions indicated they did not know enough 
about the bill to have an opinion on it, more 
than half-—or 50.3 percent—favored Congress 
giving President Roosevelt the authority he 
asks to enable him to act quickly in case of 
an international emergency; 38.8 percent 
were against the granting of such authority, 
and 11.4 percent said they didn’t know 
whether they were for or against such a 
grant. 

Every individual questioned in the poll was 
asked if he agreed with the statement, “If the 
lease-lend bill is passed it would mean the 
United States would be practically certain of 
getting into the war.” A sizable majority, 
or 64.6 percent, disagreed with this statement, 
28.5 percent agreed, and 6.9 percent said they 
didn’t know. 

Of all those interviewed, 78.6 percent agreed 
that the “lease-lend bill is necessary for our 
own security because aiding Great Britain is 
our best means of keeping out of war,” while 
17.1 percent disagreed and 4.3 percent didn’t 
know. 

The poll shows also that 51.6 percent of the 
voters in Congressman FisH’s district favor 
sending everything Britain needs except men, 
“even if it’s more than half our production, 
and even if we have to give it to them.” .- 

Asked whether they agreed or disagreed 
with Congressman FisH on what our foreign 
policy should be, only 19.9 percent agreed, 
44.9 percent disagreed, 8.9 percent had no 
opinion, and 26.3 percent did not know what 
Mr. Fisu’s stand was. 

One question asked in the personal inter- 
views was, “Regardless of what you hope, 
who do you think will win the war, Germany 
or Great Britain?” To this, 549 percent 
picked Great Britain. Only 6.1 percent picked 
Germany while 11.5 percent said the outcome 
rests on American aid to Great Britain. 

As to what effect a Hitler victory would 
have on this country, 68.8 percent thought it 
would be “very serious,” 10.8 percent a “little 
serious,” and only 7.2 percent “not serious.” 
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In all, a little more than 8 out of 10 persons 
felt a Hitler victory would be serious in one 
degree or another. 

In explanation of the survey, Mr. Causey 
declared that it was the first attempt ever 
made in any to use authoritative 
opinion-sampling techniques to check up on 
elected Representatives to see whether they 
actually represent the opinions of people who 
elected them. 

SUMMARY OF A STUDY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF 

THOUGHT AMONG RESIDENTS OF THE TWENTY- 

SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


(Prepared for James H. Causey by Elmo Roper, 
February 1941) 

1. If Hitler wins the war, what do you 
think will be the effect on the future well- 
being of this country? Do you think it will 
be: 


Percent 
Ps RII ciiniiscinsenititnidiiiediisiinticiminniniidsasceiiithie 68.8 
I I ine iiidhienss cilities witeiiaminltaiandah 10.8 
Sa 7.2 
DP, OE IN is ccenstiweccdcionces ie nee 4 
Re Ns nk ech lulbincnckndiedo 12.8 


2. Regardless of what you hope, who do you 
think will win the war—Germany or Great 
Britain? 


Percent 
IIE rine cncnmsticrampreplliesibiniiiiaipibbiauibiinil 6.1 
I AI ce cncempitinditistislnmmenititeiateauiiiatiaind 64.9 
I ice eesti bias igih aii 4.2 
Depends on our help to Britain........ 11.5 
Re NSE 23.3 


8. Which one of these statements comes 
closest to describing what you would like to 
see the United States do in relation to Great 
Britain? 

Percent 
a. Declare ourselves allies and send our 
air force, Navy, and Army, if neces- 
CEE occas suneniintonaniscitipalidieds 
b. Declare ourselves allies and send our 
air force and Navy, but never send 
ee sicko titeti eee dincatknceen 
c. See that Britain gets anything she 
needs—except men—even if it’s 
more than half our production, and 
even if we have to give it to them. 51.6 

d. Continue to sell Britain military sup- 
plies up to half our production... 21.2 

e. Sell them food and medical supplies 


7.6 


5.1 


but no fighting equipment_______- 6.6 
f. Stop letting them have anything... 2.4 
Be TR. Bia cn wencnbcleei clans 5.5 


4. Do you think it was wise or unwise for 
the United States to send Great Britain the 
50 old destroyers last October? 


Percent 
RNa sietcnbiieible meh ae dbitateninteinttstn thin tii ai 76.1 
ON iiithatnhiesaliciiineigintasiiadialNG Sui catarchetartbiendliiaih 9.7 
BE NG Wl wi bintiasb Uibeiadatinnbesceinaaal 14.2 


5. Would you be willing for the United 
States to send more destroyers now if Great 
Britain needed them, and if our Navy De- 
pcrtment said we could spare them? 


Percent 
WO cissitinnduawctdtiemibteiiclid=aes 80.9 
Ph ciple cist iain odijlidueMityeiimteistianibialateien 11.2 
I A les lak 7.9 


6. Have you heard of the lease-lend bill 
which is now before Congress? 


Percent 
PO Ri ail acheter So ea geek chee Smee eign 81.2 
ON hada btbailitictibesihatiitimiavaldaic 17.0 
SES GONE, cord wtickbiiwsuumbeuliduy 1.8 


(If “No” or “Don’t know,” go to question 9.) 

7A. (If “Yes” to 6). Considering the bill 
as a whole, do you mainly approve or mainly 
disapprove of the idea of it? 


Percent 
SN oe ais wrest, Siar tiles menos 58.4 
EE I Sco crete techn dite: 18.2 
We Re ee ec ot on aabietate 2.4 


Don’t know enough about it__........ 21.0 








B. (If mainly approve.) Are there any 
changes you would like to see made in it? 


Percent 
ica isis eo ti a i i en ann the nin 36. 2 
sad dickies Attias triste neiitities dhs cimncstntsedes 49.4 
Don’t know enough about it......____ 14.4 


C. (If mainly disapprove.) Are there any 
cuanges which would make you approve of 
the bill? 


Percent 
eisai ci a a tide se aids aki on ininaen 40.4 
A aint ial othe tlleneiias unitiniov cs is ajussenaciasenaeenaole 29.3 
Don’t know enough about it_.____._-_- 30.3 


(Skip to 9 if respondent “Doesn’t know 
enough about it” in 7 A, B, or C.) 


8. Here are some statements concerning the 
lease-lend bill which have been made by 
various men in public life. We would like 
to know which ones on the whole you agree 
with, and which ones you disagree with. The 
first statement is: 





| Dis- Do 


Agree agree | not 


A, “The lease-lend bill would take 
away from Congress entirely 
too much of its power in for- | Pct. | Pet. | Pet. 
Eg RS 49.4 | 44.0 6.6 

B. “The lease-lend bill is necessary 
in these times so that the 








President can act quickly in 

an international emergency” 

C. “If the lease-lend bill is passed 

it would mean the United 

States would be practically 

certain of getting into the 
war’ 


-| 70.9 | 27.1 2.0 


aia eines Sirciind Se sink anemia 28.5 | 64.6 6.9 
D. “The lease-lend bill is neces- 
sary for our own security be- 
cause aiding Great Britain 
is our best means of keeping 
Our Or ae WE 2 oso e228. 
E, “If the lease-lend bil] is passed 
it means bringing nazi-ism 
and fascism to this country 
and setting up the President 
as a dictator’ -| 12.9 | 84.3 2.8 
F. “If the lease-lend bill is not 
passed, Great Britain will be 
unable to defend herself 
successfully’’..........-...-..| 66, 6 } 23.4 10.0 


78.6 | 17.1 43 





9. (If doesn’t seem to understand lease- 
lend bill.) Do you approve or disapprove of 
the idea of Congress giving President Roose- 
velt the authority he asks for so he can act 
quickly in case of an international emer- 
gency? 





Percent 
Approve.........20222nc ene en een e nee 50.3 
DIADDTOVG 2 onc cncccesicccccscccacces 38.3 
Don't BNGW ci caccnccccccccccccacccs 11.4 


10. On the whole, do you agree or disagree 
with (Colonel Lindbergh’s) (President Roose- 
velt’s) (Secretary of State Hull’s) (Congress- 
man FisnH’s) stand on what our foreign policy 
should be? 























Dis- No |Donot 

Agree | ooroe | Opin: | know 
| ere ion stand 

ast a 

Pet. Pet. - Pet. 
Colonel Lindbergh......- 14.0} 59.7 | .5 | 15.8 
President Roosevelt... -.- 64.2) 18.5 7 8 | 9.5 
Secretary of State Hull_..| 45.1 10.9 7.5] 36.5 
Congressman Fish-_..-.-- 19.9 | 44.9 8.9 | 26. 3 





11. For whom did you vote in the last 
Presidential election? 


Percent 
OIG ocucsantintdcnecsatnngeanmans 35.7 
a ail ce cesdeldadin cn Gregan nee 45.1 
CE. sc cnentammnnmecneenusseneases 1 
Pient Wot. ... 1... cncesccecaccecae 13.6 
Wouldn't answer............--.--.-.-- 5.5 
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Bring the Midwest Into the Defense 
Picture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, February 18, 1941 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, at the present time, when 
all of us are thinking about matters of 
defense, it seems obvious that the Nation 
would be greatly strengthened through a 
program of industria] development in 
Midwest agricultural areas. 

There is no need to recite to the Mem- 
bers of this Congress the plight of the 
agricultural industry. Billions of dollars 
have been appropriated to aid agricul- 
ture and reStore stability in farming areas 
of our Nation. Today, more than ever, 
these agricultural States need our help, 
because most of our foreign markets for 
farm products are gone. Thus far these 
Midwest States have not shared propor- 
tionately the billions of dollars being 
spent in our defense efforts. Many of 
them have resources which could be de- 
veloped to help not only in our prepared- 
ness but adding to the economic security 
of the populations in those areas. 

In this regard, I want to call par- 
ticular attention to a great natural re- 
source in my own State of North Dakota. 
Almost the entire western half of the 
State is a vast bed of lignite coal. While 
some progress has been made in develop- 
ing this resource, much more could be 
done. Lignite is not only suitable for use 
as fuel, but can be used in the making 
of ammonia and in making activated 
carbon, both of which are vital defense 
needs. 

My point is that the resources of the 
Midwest should not be overlooked and 
that steps should be taken to bring these 
vast resources into the defense picture. 

I hope that the Congress will consider 
such a program, and ~ am privileged to 
present here a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the North Dakota Senate with 
regard to such a program: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution F 


Whereas the United States of America is 
now engaged in an extensive rearmament 
program in order that the Nation may have 
adequate means of defense against possible 
attack from powerful forces that appear to 
seek world domination; and 

Whereas the State of North Dakota has 
available certain resources that should be of 
material aid in furthering the national- 
defense program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of North Dakota now in session, 
That we urge that North Dakota be granted 
an opportunity to participate in the present 
defense program; and we further urge that 
a survey be made with a view of making our 
vast stores of low-cost fuel, as well as other 
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natural resources, favorable sites for airfields 
and training camps, skilled labor, etc., avail- 
able for building an adequate defense against 
possible aggression. 

It is hereby directed that copies of this 
joint resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States and to the Representatives 
and Senators from the State of North Dakota, 
now in Washington, D. C. 





A National Sales Tax Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, February 18, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE RAPID CITY 
(S. DAK.) DAILY JOURNAL 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from a recent issue of the 
Rapid City (S. Dak.) Daily Journal: 


[From the Rapid City (S. Dak.) Daily Journal 
of February 13, 1941] 


A NATIONAL SALES TAX NEEDED 


The United States of America is prepar- 
ing to spend billions for defense and at the 
same time more billions than it has ever 
spent before upon its domestic economy. 

The United States does not have those 
billions. Apparently the Government is pro- 
posing to borrow them. 

That way lies another depression, far more 
full of miseries and ruins than has been the 
one in which we are still mired. 

There is no reputable economist who does 
not firmly believe that the only way for this 
country to minimize the disasters that are 
certain to flow out of the present world tur- 
moil is to pay as largely as possible as we go. 

We have gone in the hole every year for 
the last 10 years. That fact in itself is one 
of the major factors, perhaps the major 
factor, in our failure to achieve recovery. 
The fact’ that we have every year borrowed 
money to pay our living expenses has made 
living more difficult for every person in the 
United States. 

The Nation is agreed and is prepared to 
spend the billions that seem to be necessary 
for defense. Inevitably it is necessary to 
borrow, for we cannot out of our yearly 
national income meet immediately all of 
these exceedingly heavy expenses which we 
have this year and which we shall have next 
year and the year following, and in some- 
what less measure we may well hope, per- 
haps for many years to come. 

But if we want to discount the evils of 
this spending, we must pay as we go as far 
as we are able. Unlimited borrowing will 
in the end bring down upon us the gravest 
of disorders and the most serious of injuries, 
We must raise now, today, this year, next 
year, and for many years all that the people 
can possibly pay in the form of taxation. 

Borrowing is so easy. Paying taxes is so 
hard. But we must take the hard way, if 
the United States is not to suffer even greater 
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miseries; and if we do not take the hard way, 
it ts quite possible that we may not be able 
to survive the calamities that will inevitably 
follow. 

There will be, it seems to be generally 
agreed, a severe increase in income taxes. 
But the income tax in the United States is 
now so heavy that it is approaching the point 
where it is not productive. 

Any tax can be pushed to a point where 
the returns from it are diminishing returns. 

Moreover, the income tax is now so burden- 
some that it is a deterrent to industry and 
commerce—a wet blanket upon production 
and prosperity. Every increase now made in 
the income tax will work still greater hard- 
ship upon the people—upon those who pay 
it and upon those who do not pay it. 

The United States, in this crisis, must look 
for other sources of revenue. There is but 
one that will produce abundant streams of 
revenue—that will produce sufficient to be 
of any substantial effect in checking inflation 
and the inevitable rufn that will follow from 
inflation. That tax is the sales tax. 

The sales tax is an annoying, distasteful 
tax. Its political repercussions also are bad, 
and@ for that reason the politicians are shy 
of it. America is in desperate need of states- 
men to take the place of its politici-ns. 

The sales tax is a more useful tax for the 
Pederal Government in this emergency than 
any other tax. It will be a visible and con- 
stant reminder that we must make sacrifices 
if we are to be saved. 

The income tax is apparently paid by only 
a small part of the people. The great ma- 
jority delude themselves with the belief that 
the income tax is paid by someone else. But 
the sales tax falls upon every man, woman, 
and child, and every one of them knows it. 
A Federal defense sales tax will make every 
soul tn the United States, outside of the 
infants in arms, conscious of the need for 
defense, conscious of the fact that every 
American, no matter what his situation in 
life, must contribute something to the de- 
fense of his country, and that, if he does not, 
the country must go under. 

Are we for the defense of America? Or 
are we giving it only lip service? If we are 
really for it, we must be prepared to sacri- 
fice for it. The sales tax is ome way, per- 
haps the most important way, tn which every 
American can consciously and most effective- 
ly contribute his mite to the security of his 
country and to the preservation of those 
blessings for which we say we are prepared 
to give everything, even life itself. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS E. 
MARTIN OF IOWA 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me over radio station WOC, 
Davenport, Iowa, February 12, 1941: 

It is, indeed, fitting that we set apart the 
period from Lincoln’s birthday to Washing- 
ton’s birthday to be devoted to the special 


study of national defense. It is also timely 
this year in particular to devote our thinking 
to the many problems that have arisen dur- 
ing the past year beeause of our unprece- 
dented defense activities and to the problems 
in prospect as we look ahead into the great 
unknown of the future. Thorough discussion 
of national defense is especially timely just 
now, but in this rapidly moving drama of in- 
ternational . relations I seriously doubt 
whether any of us can thoroughly compre- 
hend such a vast field as national defense 
now involves. 


I doubt that our problems of today involve 
the emotional heights of Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s times, but the complexity and vast 
range and the world-wide implications of 
today’s movement combined with modern 
transportation and communication and the 
shortened time factor have made our prob- 
lems of adequate defense preparation entirely 
different. We are face to face today with a 
combination of circumstances that calls for 
full and complete preparation almost in- 
stantly following the first showing of inter- 
national danger. Although industry has 
shortened the time for tooling and for pro- 
duction tremendously, it has not been able 
to shorten that time enough to let us neglect 
our defenses until trouble appears. We 
learned that lesson more than any other 
lesson taught us by the World War of 1917 
and 1918; and starting with the World War, 
our veterans’ organizations, such as the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and. the American 
Legion, took a firm stand for adequate na- 
tional-defense preparation in time of peace. 
For nearly 20 years the public confused their 
position with militarism and war-mindedness, 
and it has been only within the past 2 years 
that the service organizations have been able 
to convince the American public that advo- 
cating the building of defenses in peacetime 
does not make these service organizations 
guilty of war-mindedness. 

It is true that there are some individual 
World War veterans who are war-minded, 
and who have urged our Nation to plunge 
headlong into armed conflict regardless of the 
state of our armament. A few may have 
given away to emotional appeal. However, 
the greater number of our war veterans have 
urged adequate preparation for national de- 
fense in peacetime in order to avoid the very 
excitement and hysteria that is bound to 
result from trying to crowd into 1 year an 
armament equal to that of other world powers 
who have systematically constructed their 
armaments over a period of 4 to 6 years. 
Notwithstanding the position taken by our 
service organizations, America was not de- 
fense-minded at the declaration of war in 
Europe on September 3, 1939. 

During the past 18 months our Nation has 
followed a rather curious pattern in military 
affairs. In the tight of our World War ex- 
perience our citizens who were defense- 
minded supposed that the rearmament of 
America for the defense of America would be 
the first order, because of the far-reaching 
danger of involvement in the European war. 
In September 1939 our Nation was depending 
upon a Regular Army so small that it could 
not place a mobile force of more than 30,000 
soldiers in the field, and this small force of 
30,000 men would not have had an adequate 
supply of the most modern weapons then 
developed. Germany had been modernizing 
its armed force from 1933 and Britain had 
modernized since 1935. Nevertheless our 
country’s first and almost sole effort for many 
months to come was to lift our arms em- 
bargo. It was not untii May 16, 1940, that 
the United States Government lurched for- 
ward wildly, noisily, and emotionally into a 
large-scale program of rearmament. The re- 
sponse of our people was wholehearted, vigor- 
ous, and enthusiastic, but the delay and in- 
action from September 3, 1939, to May 16, 
1940, was a tragic loss of time in the matter 
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of tooling up and bringing our defense in- 
dustry into production for our needs. 

As you know, I am serving as a member of 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives. This committee of 25 
members and the Naval Affairs Committee, 
and the corresponding committees of the Sen- 
ate, are charged with greater responsibility 
than any other group of men in our Govern- 
ment in the matter of providing adequate 
armament and training for defense to meet 
any emergency that may arise. Notwith- 
standing this responsibility, and notwith- 
standing the fact that war was flaming in 
Europe, the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House of Representatives was not 
called together once during the entire spe- 
cial session of Congress during the fall of 
1939. That special session was devoted ex- 
clusively to legislation on lifting the arms 
embargo. Even after the awakening of May 
16, 1940, our Nation was entertained with a 
bedtime lullaby. entitled “On hand and on 
order,” and Congress was told derisively on 
June 4, 1940, that its only reason for staying 
longer in session was probably for the laud- 
able purpose of making speeches. Then came 
the invasion of the Lowlands by Germany, 
and immediately came rumors of a plan for 
conscription and mobilization for September 
1. Fortunately, the plans for M-day were 
somewhat modified to fit our ability to build 
adequate housing and furnish clothing, 
equipment, and training facilities. 

In my childhood I recall sitting uncom- 
fortably on hard Chautauqua benches on two 
or three different occasions listening to the 
golden voice of William Jennings Bryan as- 
suring us in his convincing way that 1,000,000 
men would spring to arms overnight if need 
be. That very generation of children did 
make an effort to spring to arms overnight 
in 1917, but the arms were not there, and the 
arms were not there again in 1940. We can- 
not possibly assume or expect industry to 
produce those arms overnight. But during 
the past 9 months the production of arma- 
ment in America has made almost unbeliev- 
able progress, and our present schedules in- 
dicate that in another 9 months Anierica will 
have brought into being one of the greatest 
armed forces of the world today. unless our 
forces are stripped of their armaments under 
the operation of the so-called lease-lend bill. 

The draft bill of 1940 gave this Nation a 
splendid training program for national de- 
fense which can be expanded or contracted 
according to our needs but it does more than 
that. It concentrates in the President the 
complete control of our conscripted Army, 
even to the point of using them in expedi- 
tionary forces within the Western Hemisphere 
without further consultation with Congress. 
This power was vested in the President by 
the provisions of the bill which placed the 
conscripted men in the armed forces of the 
United States over which the President exer- 
cises complete control as Commander in 
Chief. I submit that it was not necessary 
to make our conscripted trainees a part of 
the armed forces, but rather that they could 
have been placed in training, and their be- 
coming a part of the armed force under the 
command of the President for war purposes 
could have better been left to the future, 
when and if Congress and the people deemed 
advisable. Our selective-service trainees, to- 
gether with our National Guard, and Regular 
Army, will create by June an armed force 
of 1,400,000 men, all under the personal 
command of the President as Commander 
in Chief. If we were at war that would not 
be an unusual situation, but it marked the 
first time in the 150 years of our history that 
such a large standing Army has been placed 
under the command of a President in peace- 
time. 

The other great step which stands at least 
on an equal footing with the lifting of the 
arms embargo, and the Selective Service or 
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Conscription Act, is the so-called lease-lend 
bill, which is now before the United States 
Senate for consideration. Opponents of this 
bill in the House of Representatives see a 
threat of dictatorship and of involvement in 
war, and impairment of the United States 
defenses if this bill becomes law. The pur- 
pose of the bill is quite obviously to place in 
the President as complete control over maté- 
riel or armament as he now has over the 
very greatly increased Army itself. The bill 
removes practically every restraint that now 
exists in the law of our land in regard to the 
disposition of arms now in use by our troops 
or hereafter processed in our Government- 
owned arsenals. The bill does not and cannot 
relieve the President of his responsibility as 
Commander in Chief to use our armament for 
the protection of the American people. In 
event the President is mistaken in his judg- 
ment I am at a loss to know just what protec- 
tion our citizens have to prevent the transfer 
of our arms to other nations when they may 
be sorely needed by us. It is true that im- 
peachment may be resorted to but any move- 
ment toward impeachment on these grounds 
can only be made after the damage is done. 

Even the supporters of this bill admit that 
this bill labels America as unneutral. Our 
taking sides in the present European war in 
this way may lead us into direct involvement 
in hostilities unless we accept aggravating 
incidents that have heretofore been looked 
upon as ground for our declaration of war. 

I feel that I am prepared to discuss the 
matter of impairment of our United States 
defenses more authoritatively perhaps than 
I am the threat of dictatorship, or our in- 
volvement in war. As I told you a few min- 
utes ago America was seriously unprepared 
for war in September 1939 and America did 
not become defense-minded until last June 
when Congress refused to adjourn and go 
home. Most of our legislation for defense 
has been enacted since then. Our Chief of 
Staff told the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee last May that America had no store 
of arms in reserve and those of us charged 
with seeing that America is adequately armed 
know full well that America has not been 
able to arm adequately in the short period 
of 9 months. We know, and the powers of 
the world know, that it will take from 9 to 18 
months longer to bring our armaments up to 
our needs for a force of 1,400,000 men, and 
of course it will take even longer to ade- 
quately prepare a force of larger size. 

I have nothing but praise for the youth of 
America and their response to our present 
mobilization, training, and service program, 
and I have nothing but praise for American 
labor and American industry for their vigor- 
ous and wholehearted response in this hour 
of need. But I have a heavy heart when I 
think of the months of inaction on the part 
of our Federal Government, including Con- 
gress and the committee on which I am serv- 
ing, which resulted in long delay in the 
arming of America. We knew that tooling 
and production require from 144 to 3 years 
of time and even our school boys knew that 
danger and destruction stalked the destiny 
of our Nation, 

Whether or not the lease-lend bill results 
in the improvident impairment of the United 
States defenses is a question for historians 
of the future to record. This bill is on its 
way to become the law of the land and from 
the time it becomes law our fate in peace 
and in war, both as to personnel and as to 
our armament, is solely dependent upon the 
comprehension and judgment of one man. 
Inadequately armed as we are, I intend to 
watch carefully the disposition made of our 
armament to other nations, in the hope that 
we may prevent making any disposition of 
armament that may imperil our own armed 
forces and our people. So long as the lease- 
lend bill remains a part of the law of the 
land, we can only hope that our President 





wili make any decisions to sell or dispose 
of our armament only after the most careful, 
complete, and thorough consideration of 
America’s needs and America’s welfare. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941: 


BEHOLD! THE BRASS SERPENT 


We date the words that are to follow. The 
moment is mid-January of the one hundred 
and fifty-second American year. We do this 
for the reason that by the time they are 
printed the debate may be closed, which 
would mean that freedom of expression could 
be no longer defended. On the other hand, 
we owe it to what we believe, and to the mil- 
lions who have believed it with us, to hold 
our position at least until dark. 

We speak here of neither war nor peace. 

As we write, the news is running that the 
President has asked the Congress of the 
United States to abdicate. In the news it is 
worded softly. The headline in the New 
York Times reads: “Bill gives President un- 
limited power to lend war equipment and re- 
sources.” A triumph of ingenious under- 
statement. The formal title of the bill is 
softer still. It reads: “A bill further to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States, and 
for other purposes.” 

Then we look at the bill. Remember, it is 
the President’s own bill. It -is what he 
wants. Therefore, it is he authentic revela- 
tion of his mind. Taking it from the bill, 
this is what he wants: 

Power in his own discretion, on his own 
terms, and as he may see fit, to conduct un- 
declared war anywhere in the world. 

Power in his own discretion to make friends 
and enemies of other nations. 

Power in his own discretion to employ the 
total resources of the country to such ends. 

Power in his own discretion to make mili- 
tary alliances with other governments; and 
to lend, lease, or give to other governments 
any of the military resources of the United 
States, nothing excepted save manpower, and 
that only by not being specifically mentioned. 

Power to make by edict such laws as he 
may deem necessary in order to carry out his 
intentions. 

Power to command money in any amount. 

Power himself to delegate any or all of that 
power to whom he likes, 

Significantly, and for the first time in the 
8-year history of progressive acts of sur- 
render on the part of Congress, there was 
in this bill no limit of time. It might be 
forever. 

These are the standard powers of a dic- 
tator. 

There is always the saying that what the 
Congress gives it can take back. This is to 
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forget, first, that it is the nature of power 
to entrench and ramify itself; secondly, that 
the hook with which the executive principle 
draws tame Leviathan out has a barb. It is 
much easier for Congress to delegate power 
than to take it back. To delegate it requires 
but a bare majority. To get it back, if the 
President is unwilling to give it up, requires 
a two-thirds vote. 

We do not suppose that the bill will be 
enacted in the original form. Undoubtedly, 
Congress will at least give it a time limit. 
But nothing that the Congress may write into 
it or out of it, reminiscent of its equal power, 
can erase the original writing or change its 
meaning. 

In the last great temple of freedom the 
image of absolute government has been un- 
veiled, and prepared multitudes have cried, 
Huzza! To be saved from the scourge of the 
totalitarian principle, sinful democracy now 
must embrace the anointed likeness of it. 
As a brazen serpent it has been held out to 
the people by their leader; and among those 
who have said, “Behold, this will save us,” 
are many who only a little while before were 
afraid of this very thing, foreseeing that it 
might happen, and exhorted others to harden 
their minds against it. 

History may say the people were carried 
away by one of the great leaders of modern 
times, one who knew how to play upon their 
fears and passions as upon strings It is not 
so simple. They were a believing people. 
They believed words. 

In his message to Congress on the state 
of the Nation, January 6, declaring it to be 
the policy of the American Government to 
defend freedom and democracy everywhere 
in the world, the President said: “In the re- 
cent national election there was no substan- 
tial difference between the two great political 
parties in respect to that policy. No issue 
was fought out on this line before the Amer- 
ican electorate.” 


Why not? Because during the campaign 
both parties and both candidates held rigidly 
to the formula of aid to the democracies by 
“measures short of war.” The people be- 
lieved these words. Literally, they believed 
them. 

Immediately after the election, the Presi- 
dent jettisoned that formula tor what it 
was—a slogan. Never after he had been re- 
elected did he use it again. 

During the campaign these were the words 
of the President: “We will not participate in 
foreign wars and will not send our Army, 
naval, or air forces to fight in foreign lands 
outside of the Americas except in case of at- 
tack. * * * The basic purpose of our 
foreign policy is to keep our country out of 
war.” 

Suppose he had said then: “If I am re- 
elected we are going to go all out for England. 
If I am reelected I shall demand that the 
Congress delegate to me the power, in my 
own discretion, to conduct undeclared Amer- 
ican war anywhere in the world in defense 
of the democracies, and to employ for that 
Purpose any weapons, munitions, aircraft, 
vessels, commodities, and facilities whatever; 
and power, moreover, in my own discretion 
to make such laws as may be necessary. 
And then, my friends, we need not waste 
your time and my time debating whether or 
not to repeal the neutrality law or the John- 
son Act. Let Congress send them out to be 
framed and keep them.” 

If he had said these things—if he had told 
the people what he meant to do—would there 
have been no issue on this line before the 
American electorate? 

We did not believe it could be done to the 
American people; and we were wrong. We 
did not believe they could be moved by sug- 
gestion to involve their birthright in this con- 
tradiction. The President tells them that 
America must put its strength forth to save 
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Great Britain, to save China, to defend de- 
mocracy of all kinds, everywhere in the world, 
and to destroy out of it forever the principle 
of aggression, because, for one reason, “In 
times like these it is tmmature—and, inci- 
dentally, untrue—for anybody to brag that an 
unprepared America, single-handed and with 
one hand tied behind its back, can hold off 
the whole world.” All in one speech. 

The figure of a country with one hand tied 
behind its back is obviously a reference to the 
manner in which the parliamentary prin- 
ciple—namely, the Congress—handicaps a 
ruler. The dictator, with no Congress to 
worry about, has both hands free. And that 
is what the President wants. 

Whither now, America? 

To save yourself you must save the world. 
To this you have been persuaded. That road, 
whatever else you may make of it, is the 
totalitarian road, straight and fast at first, 
then more and more perilous to the end cof 
the pavement. There is no way back but 
through futility, confusion, and disaster. 
There is no going on but with the fantasy 
to become moral emperor of the whole world. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 





Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp, I include the fol- 
lowing well-written editorial entitled 
“Avoiding ‘Bulge Towns,’” which ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Journal on 
February 16, 1941. Inasmuch as Con- 
gress is about to consider a bill dealing 
with defense housing, I believe that this 
editorial will prove of vital interest to all. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of February 16, 
1941] 


AVOIDING “BULGE TOWNS” 


Looking ahead to the future, the Council 
for Democracy urges those responsible for 
placing defense orders to spread them as 
much as possible. It warns that “bulge 
towns” created for the emergency are likely 
to become “ghost towns” when the emergency 
is over. 

This warning is timely. It would be a fatal 
mistake so to arrange our defense manufac- 
ture that a large percentage of available labor 
would have to move to new places, completely 
disorganizing housing in a few localities only 
to disorganize it again when the defense 
program no longer provides work. 

There are stories of towns of six or seven 
hundred population getting plants calling for 
the employment of 25,000 or 30,000 men. 
Obviously these towns are utterly unable to 
provide housing for the great influx of work- 
ers and worker families. Furthermore, since 
the plants are designed for defense produc- 
tion alone, it is doubtful that they will be 
needed when defense orders settle down. 
Even if minimum housing is built for the 
new population, much of it will stand idle 
when the plants close in whole or in part. 


There will, of course, have to be some dis- 
location. Great powder plants will have to 
be built. Old established mills will have to 
be enlarged. Even cities with a moderate 
housing surplus will need new residences. 
But housing waste can be largely avoided if, 
wherever possible, existing housing facilities 
are put into full use and new housing is 
gradually added to provide a reasonable 
choice. Waste will also be avoided if de- 
mountable housing is used where temporary 
“bulges” are created. 

In an emergency such as this ideal housing 
is out of the question. Only minimum re- 
quirements can be met, unless we are to be 
faced later with poorly located and unsuitable 
surpluses. 





National Government Now Paying Almost 
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That Should Not Have Been Con- 
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the United States Applying Therefor 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Government should not pay inter- 
est on its obligations. It is true that all 
interest that the Government has con- 
tracted to pay should be paid, but in the 
future, interest-bearing obligations by 
the National Government should be pro- 
hibited. We are now paying at the rate 
of about a billion and a half dollars a 
year interest on the Government’s own 
credit. By the end of this year we will be 
paying at the rate of about $2,000,000,000 
a year. This is enough money to pay 
every aged applicant for old-age assist- 
ance in this Nation $30 a month. 

PAY NON-INTEREST-BEARING OBLIGATIONS INTO 
CIRCULATION 

When our country was young and it 
Was necessary to borrow money from a 
foreign government or from its own citi- 
zens to build up a surplus, it was right 
and reasonable that the Government pay 
interest; but it is unreasonable to require 
the taxpayers to pay $2 for every $1 that 
the Governmeni borrows to pay current 
expenditures or to cover deficits. Non- 
interest-bearing obligations of the Gov- 
ernment can be paid into circulation in- 
stead of selling bonds for money and then 
paying the money into circulation. 

Under our present system, which has 
been built up over a period of 100 years, 
a few people and a few banks are greatly 
favored. 

NO INFLATION 


It is just as safe for the Government 
to issue a non-interest-bearing obliga- 
tion as it is to issue an interest-bearing 
obligation. Each is a promise to pay 
and each is backed by exactly the same 
security. It cannot be said that the 
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issuance of non-interest-bearing obliga- 
tions will cause inflation, but the issu- 
ance of interest-bearing obligations will 
not cause inflation. The issuance of 
either has the same effect on the out- 
standing currency and credit of the 
country. The issuance of a bond in- 
creases the volume of money or credit 
in circulation as much as the issuance 
of non-interest-bearing obligations. So 
the argument that we must not issue 
non-interest-bearing obligations because 
such a policy will cause inflation is an 
excuse to defend a bad policy and is not 
by amy means a reason. 
REASON FOR GOVERNMENT PAYING INTEREST NO 
LONGER EXISTS 

Until recent years it was logically con- 
tended that the reason the Government 
issued interest-bearing obligations was 
to retard the extravagance of Congress. 
In other words, if Congress appropriated 
too much money and caused the sale of 
too many bonds, the people who held 
these bonds would bring pressure to bear 
on Congress not to appropriate any more 
money because the price of their bonds 
would depreciate in value. And, too, if 
Congress appropriated too much money 
the bonds would not sell for par, and, 
therefore, the issuance of interest-bear- 
ing securities would to that extent have 
a retarding effect on congressional ap- 
propriations. That argument, however, 
is no good now, since the banks can take 
Government bonds and obtain cash 100 


_cents on the dollar on them, and the 


bond market is supported by Government 
funds to prevent the bonds from going 
below par. 

THREE QUESTIONS 

I would like to have an answer to the 
following questions: 

First. Why should the Government is- 
sue interest-bearing bonds, sell them to 
the banks that create the money for the 
purpose of buying them, when the Gov- 
ernment can issue its own non-interest- 
bearing obligations that will have exactly 
the same effect and from which the Gov- 
ernment will receive the same benefits as 
the issuance of the bonds? 

Second. Why should the National Gov- 
ernment permit the Federal Reserve 
Banking System to print Federal Reserve 
notes, which are non-interest-bearing 
Government obligations, and exchange 
them for Government interest-bearing 
obligations and compel the Government 
to continue to pay interest on the in- 
terest-bearing obligations so purchased? 

Third. Gold is paid for with Federal 
Reserve notes, issued by Federal Reserve 
banks. These notes are not obligations 
of the Federal Reserve banks, but are 
obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment, just like an interest-bearing bond. 
After the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem pays for the gold with the Govern- 
ment’s own obligations, it claims title to 
the gold or a lien on the gold. Is it 
right for the Federal Reserve Banking 
System to have any lien or claim on gold 
that is paid for with Government money 
or credit? 

PART OF UNITED STATES TREASURY FARMED OUT 
TO PRIVATE BANKERS 


We have farmed out the most valuable 
privilege possessed by the United States 
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Government—that of creating and issu- 
ing money. The United States Constitu- 
tion says that it is a mandatory duty of 
Congress to coin money—which has been 
construed to mean print money—and 
regulate the value thereof. Congress has 
not carried out that constitutional man- 
date; but over a period of almost a cen- 
tury the banking and money-issuing laws 
have been changed just a little bit each 
Congress until now a few people and a 
few banks have an ironclad, monopolistic 
grip upon the most valuable and essential 
part of the United States Treasury. It 
would be just as reasonable to let the 
railroad owners fix freight rates by hav- 
ing their representatives on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as it is to 
let a few bankers control the monetary 
affairs of our Nation. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY~-BILLION-DOLLAR DEBT 


A $65,000,000,000 debt limit means that 
under the present system that we will 
also have to pay $65,000,000,000 in in- 
terest, making the total debt $130,000,- 
000,000. This policy means that every 
time we pay a soldier a dollar, we pay a 
dollar to those to whom we have farmed 
out the privilege of creating money on 
the Government’s credit. Every time we 
pay a dollar for material or labor, we pay 
a dollar in interest to those who are per- 
forming the governmental function of 
issuing money. 

I insist that the Government can safely 
issue its own non-interest-bearing secu- 
rities and save the taxpayers the tremen- 
dous interest burden that they are now 
forced to pay. 


REFINANCE PUBLIC-IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


In addition, the obligations of States, 
counties, and cities that were used for 
public improvements can be refinanced 
by the Government at a rate of interest, 
something like one-eighth of 1 percent, 
which would be sufficient to pay the carry- 
ing charges. Almost one-half of the 
taxes in certain States, counties, and 
cities is represented by interest charges. 

If the Government issues a million dol- 
lars in non-interest-bearing obligations 
and retires 4 percent each year, all of the 
million dollars will be paid in 25 years; 
but if the Government issues interest- 
bearing obligations, providing for 4-per- 
cent interest and pays 4 percent each year 
for 25 years, the Government will still 
owe the million dollars, although the tax- 
payers have paid a million dollars. 

Any fear of inflation can be provided 
against by proper and adequate safe- 
guards. 


WHY PAY BILLIONS A YEAR IN INTEREST? 


So, I repeat, why should the Govern- 
ment pay $2,000,000,000 a year interest? 
It is my belief that Congress should com- 
mence immediately a policy that will 
eventually cause all interest-bearing ob- 
ligations to be paid by non-interest-bear- 
ing obligations, and then a policy should 
be commenced that will cause the debts 
contracted for public-improvement pur- 
poses by States, counties, and cities to be 
refinanced with Government credit at the 
very low rate of interest suggested. 

The only defense for this bad system 
is its age. 


Mr. Willkie and His Party 
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ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD: 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include therein the following article by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, entitled “Mr. Will- 
kie and His Party,” which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Thurs- 
day, February 13, 1941: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 13, 1941] 


MR. WILLKIE AND HIS PARTY 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Mr. Willkie went to the heart of the matter 
when he insisted that the real issue before 
Congress is whether American aid to Britain 
is to be effective. No responsible leader of 
the Republican Party is now opposing aid to 
Britain. Neither at the White House nor 
among the Democratic leaders in Congress 
has there been any disposition to oppose 
amendments to the bill which clarify, define, 
and limit the President’s powers. The 
amended bill as passed in the House, plus the 
amendments suggested by Mr. Willkie, not 
only maintains all the powers of Congress as 
against the President, but even asserts in the 
Dirksen amendment new congressional pow- 
ers of dubious constitutionality. 

The charge that this bill is a blank check 
delegating to the President vast unlimited 
power over war and peace and industry is 
simply not true. The bill gives the President 
the power to lease or lend out of the existing 
equipment of the United States weapons up 
to the value of $1,300,000,000. This equip- 
ment was procured under appropriations from 
Congress; it is to be disposed of by express 
authority of Congress. There is in this no 
surrender of congressional authority. In ad- 
dition the bil! provides for the manufacture 
in the United States of more equipment to be 
made available by lease or loan or exchange 
to Britain and the nations resisting aggression. 

This section of the bill is not accurately 
understood by the general public. The bill 
says in section 6 that “there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated from time to 
time out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such amounts as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions and 
accomplish the purposes of this act.” It is 
widely believed that this authorizes the 
President to make unlimited expenditures. 
As a matter of fact, it does not give the Pres- 
ident one penny. This section does not au- 
thorize the President to do anything. What 
it does, and all it does, is to authorize Con- 
gress to appropriate money to carry out the 
purpose of the act. The President will have 
no new money when this bill passes. He will 
not have any money to help Britain until 
Congress, after hearings in the Appropria- 
tions Committee, passes an appropriation bill. 
And he will have only as much money as that 
future appropriation bill appropriates. 

If this is news to some, it is because not 
many of us understand the actual procedure 
of Congress. Yet a lot of things would not 
be said about how this bill surrenders power 
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if the speakers would read and digest section 
834 of the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives. That rule was first adopted in 1837, 
and provides in substance that Congress can- 
not appropriate money for any purpose un- 
less Congress has previously passed a law 
authorizing Congress to make appropriations 
for that purpose. Thus in practice Congress 
always has to pass at least twice on every 
policy. First it must pass on the policy itself 
and the administrative machinery for exer- 
cising it. This is called the organic act, or 
the authorization; that is what is now before 
Congress. Then, since it takes money to 
operate any policy, Congress must again pass 
on the policy by appropriating money. After 
the lend-lease bill is law, there will have to 
be an appropriation bill to make it operative. 
Since Congress can withhold funds, its con- 
trol of the policy, as intended by the Consti- 
tution, is absolutely unimpaired. 

The real question is not whether this bill 
gives the President power that belongs to 
Congress but whether, when Congress has 
approved the policy of aid to Britain by pass- 
ing this authorization bill, and has pro- 
vided the funds in a subsequent appropria- 
tion bill, the President will act swiftly and 
efficiently to get the goods produced. The 
opposition today is worrying about the pow- 
ers given to the President. In a few weeks 
we shall be worrying about something much 
more substantial—whether with the divided 
and undefined responsibility which exists in 
Washington we shall get results that make 
effective enough our aid to Britain. 

Perhaps it is not too optimistic to hope 
that under the leadership of men like Mr. 
Willkie, Senator AusTIN, and Rerresentative 
WapsworTH, the opposition may yet turn 
from barren obstruction to the real business 
of holding the administration accountable 
for the effective execution of the national- 
defense policy. 

The record of the Republican Party in 
Congress reveals a certain capacity to learn 
from experience. Thus, in the House, when 
in 1938 the naval expansion bill was put to 
a vote, 66 percent of the Republicans were 
opposed. But on the 1939 naval bill only 45 
percent were opposed. In 1940 the naval ap- 
propriation bill and the two-ocean Navy au- 
thorization went through without a roll call. 

No one can say, therefore, that Mr. Willkie 
need despair of leading his party to a clearer 
appreciation of the needs of the times. The 
same capacity for learning has been mani- 
fested On measures connected with aid to the 
Allies. On the destructive Vorys amend- 
ment in the summer of 1939, just before the 
war broke out, on the amendment which pre- 
vented repeal of the arms embargo and, there- 
fore, delayed the placing of orders for air- 
craft by about 6 months, 96 percent of the 
Republican membership of the House voted to 
retain the embargo. By the autumn of the 
same year, when the embargo was repealed, 
88 percent of the Republicans opposed repeal. 
Fifteen months ago they did not even wish to 
let Great Britain buy arms for cash. A few 
days ago the whole Republican membership 
of the House Committee on Foreign Relations, 
exc-pting Mr. TINKHAM, went on record in 
favor of lending Great Britain $2,000,000,000. 
And when the bill was debated in the House 
there were very few speakers who did not say 
that in one form or another they wished to 
help the British who “in their valiant strug- 
gle which has aroused our deepest sympathy, 
needs planes, guns, and war material.” 

In the light of this record on the two mat- 
ters of national defense and aid to the Allies, 
it is a fair question whether the Republican 
Party in Congress has been wisely led. For, 
as a matter of fact it has steadily backed away 
from its own first commitments. To have 
taken the pacifist and isolationist position 
and stood by it would Fave been one thing. 
To take it and then back away from it, as 
« 
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the somber history of eur times has unfolded, 
is a confession, it seems to me, that the Re- 
publican leaders of Congress have not believed 
in their principles or foreseen or judged truly 
the real course of events. 

It is a record which demonstrates how badly 
the party needs leadership from men who 
understand the world they live in. It is a 
record of miscalculation and bad judgment. 
It was this record which produced the revolt 
that caused the nomination of Wendell Will- 
kie. The historic failure of the old party 
leaders to rise above their lamentable record 
is the reason why their party would not fol- 
low them in Philadelphia, why the country 
will not follow them. They have not known 
where they were or what was happening or 
what to do about it. Mr. Willkie has known 
and does know. This fact made him a popu- 
lar leader, and this fact will now cause him 
to become not merely the titular leader but 
the effective ieader of those who have in their 
keeping the future of the Republican Party. 





B. F. Karpinski: “Maker of Citizens” 
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Mr. MACIORA. Mr. Speaker, tonight 
in a small meeting hall in New Britain, 
Conn., a group of men and women, many 
of them of middle age or older, will 
gather to have unfolded before them 
the history of the United States and the 
operations of our Government. 

A modest, spectacled man will lecture 
to them as he has to many hundreds of 
others who have come to him in the past 
quarter of a century. He accepts no 
monetary compensation, but he has re- 
ceived an award which money cannot 
purchase. He is B. F. Karpinski, “maker 
of citizens.” 

On a street not far from Pulaski Hall, 
where Mr. Karpinski conducts his classes, 
a survey once disclosed 18 nationalities 
doing business in established stands. 
Persons of these and many more nation- 
alities have come to him, many of them 
without even elementary education, most 
of them struggling with an unfamiliar 
language, persons who literally earn 
their living by the sweat of their brows— 
all with a common objective—United 
States citizenship. 

His task requires unlimited patience, 
constant study, and a deep-rooted de- 
termination to repay this country for the 
gift that was his when he, himself, stood 
in naturalization court, renounced al- 
legiance to any and all foreign poten- 
tates, and became B. F. Karpinski, citizen 
of the United States. 

Save among his growing circle of new 
citizens who were his pupils, his work 
goes on unheralded. Yet it is impossible 
to estimate the good he has done for his 
city, State, and Nation; to appraise the 
value of his teachings in community 
advancement. ° 


Because citizenship is the very corner- 
stone of our way of life, it is not extrava- 
gant to say that B. F. Karpinski has well 
earned the distinction, “First citizen of 
New Britain, Conn.” Yet to him his work 
is a duty of good Americanism; the op- 
portunity to do that work, his reward. 

On the occasion of his anniversary in 
this endeavor, the New Britain Herald, a 
highly respected reflector of community 
thought in New Britain, Conn., published 
the following review and tribute: 


NATURALIZATION TEACHER HAS HAD 1,500 
STUDENTS 


The quarter century devoted by former 
Selectman B. F. Karpinski to the teaching 
and preparation of aliens for their citizenship 
papers has won him a unique distinction— 
that of instructing the largest number of 
applicants to become United States citizens. 

Since he succeeded the late Leo Bojnowski 
as instructor, Mr. Karpinski has given in- 
struction to about 1,500 men and women of 
many nationalities and from many cities and 
towns in the State attending his citizenship 
classes to obtain vital information about the 
Government and its functions. 

Of the hundreds of aliens who have been 
his students, most of them were successful in 
their examinations at the naturalization ses- 
sions held in city court by an examiner of 
the Federal Government. 

On several occasions, Mr. Karpinski was 
guest of honor at banquets and other socials 
sponsored by the new American citizens in 
appreciation of his tutoring that aided them 
in reaching their goal. Mr. Karpinski has 
conducted the citizenship class of the Pulaski 
Democratic Club for several years and in- 
tends to continue in that capacity as long 
as his health permits. 

Recently, one of his students who is older 
than the instructor, complained to Mr. Karp- 
inski that he could not eat or sleep because 
of worry over his approaching examination 
before the naturalization examiner. He con- 
fessed that he was so worried that he mut- 
tered the questions and answers in his sleep, 
and then continued to review them when he 
awoke in the early hours of the morning. 

When he was successful at the hearing 
some weeks later, he boasted to the instructor 
that passing the examination was the greatest 
accomplishment of his life. 





Arkansas Hydro Power Must Be Devel- 
oped—Her Present Power Rates Are 
Abominable 
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STATEMENT PRESENTED AT HEARING ON 
GREERS FERRY DAM 





Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recorp a statement which I prepared 
for presentation at the hearing being held 
today at Little Rock, Ark., on the proposi- 
tion of whether the construction of a 
multipurpose reservoir on the Little Red 
River, a tributary of the White, in the 
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vicinity of Greers Ferry is advisable at 
this time, and which statement is being 
read at the hearing by Hon. J. Wesley 
Sampier, a member of the State Senate 
of Arkansas: 


Major Kern, Congressman Mutts, distin- 
guished guests and friends of Arkansas, i 
is with genuine pleasure that I join Con- 
gressman Mitts in pleading for the imme- 
diate construction of a multipurpose dam on 
the Little Red River at Greers Ferry. 

Permit me to say at this point that Con- 
gressman Muuuis has been vitally interested 
in this important project since we came to 
Congress together more than 2 years ago and 
is largely responsible for the progress made 
in Washington on it to date. There is not 
in the Congress an abler young Member than 
WILBUR MiILLs and there is not one who is 
more highly respected nor more universally 
liked than he. 

Major Kern, I feel it my duty on this occa- 
sion to make some statements that I regret 
very much personally to have to make; but 
the time has come when we who have. been 
chosen to represent the people of Arkansas 
must dare to tell you and official Washing- 
ton the appalling truth about some of the 
tragedies with which we are faced. 

One of the most abhorrent spectacles in 
this land is the unnecessary economic servi- 
tude that blankets Arkansas. Rich in soils 
and natural resources, it is inconceivable that 
our per capita income should stand in 1939 at 
$244, while that of the Nation stood at $536. 
There is no single cause, but after a year of 
constant efforts on the part of the Arkansas 
delegation in Congress to obtain defense in- 
dustries for our State and after a study of 
the situation over a period of several years, 
I am more and more convinced that the 
barrier which contributes more than all the 
others combined toward Arkansas’ failure to 
obtain defense industries, toward Arkansas’ 
failure to experience normal industrial 
growth and toward Arkansas’ low per capita 
income is the lack of sufficient power and the 
lack of cheap power. 


CLEARWATER IS PART OF THE MAJOR PROGRAM 


Clearwater Lake would lie principally in 
Cleburne County in Congressman MILs’ dis- 
trict but it would also extend into my district 
16 miles along the South Fork to a point 
about 5 miles below Clinton. The reservoir 
is already authorized as a flood-control proj- 
ect with pen stocks for the future produc- 
tion of power. It is 1 of 6 authorized in the 
White River Basin and it is 1 of 37 dams 
constructed, under construction, authorized, 
or recommended by the Secretary of War in 
the territory of the proposed Arkansas Valley 
Authority. It is one of the projects necessary 
to the ultimate control and development of 
the White River not only for flood control but 
also for hydroelectric production, navigation, 
irrigation, and recreation. 

The White River, of which the Little Red 
is a tributary, drains approximately 28,000 
square miles—cnly 12,000 less than the cele- 
brated Tennessee; 21,000 square miles are in 
the Ozark up-lift and 7,000 are in the alluvial 
plain below Batesville. It is 733 miles in 
length. Its average fall above Batesville is 
approximately 4 feet per mile but its average 
fall below Batesville is barely one-third of a 
foot per mile. 

The drainage basin of the White resembles 
a fan. It is not difficult to imagine what 
happens when the mountain torrents from 
the upper two-thirds funnel themselves into 
the flat valley. United States Army engineers 
conservatively estimate the damage in prop- 
erty alone at $2,185,000 every 12 months. 
That is $182,000 every 30 days and $6,000 
every 24 hours. This does not take into con- 


sideration the loss of lives nor the damage 
caused by the floodwaters of the White 
below its confluence with the Mississippi. At 
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the height of the record flood of 1927 the 
White emptied into the Mississippi 440,000 
cubic feet per second, or approximately one- 
fifth of the floodwaters below that point. 
Had the Clearwater Dam been constructed 
then and had it been constructed during the 
1937 flood, many homes, many lives, millions 
of dollars’ worth of property, and many heart- 
aches would have been saved. 

In the reservoir of. Greers Ferry it is pro- 
posed to provide flood-control storage of 
502,000 acre-feet. In other words, it would 
hold flood waters from one-half million acres 
of land for a depth of 1 foot. 

Even for flood control this project cannot 
be constructed until the $25,000,000 ceiling 
that was unfortunately inserted into the 
Flood Control Act of 1938 for the White 
River basin is either raised or removed. 

RECREATION 

The President has recently said that the 
Ozark Mountain country can and should be 
made the great central playground of Amer- 
ica. Even today one of Arkansas’ largest 
sources of income is tourist trade, but tour- 
ists won’t go where there is not water. 

A multipurpose dam is ideal for recrea- 
tion. I have visited and studied most of 
the dams and reservoirs of this Nation. To 
those who would endeavor to play upon the 
supposed ignorance of the people with the 
statement that these reservoirs are not suit- 
able for recreation, let me simply point out 
any one of the several dams on the Catawba 
River in North Carolina, any one of the nine 
dams on the Tennessee, or any of the dams 
of the Columbia, all of which are great tour- 
ist attractions. It is true that there is a 
fluctuating shore line, but the shore line of 
the White River itself most certainly fluctu- 
ates, and even the shore line of the sea 
fluctuates. America’s greatest resorts are 
on widely fluctuating shores. The reservoir 
sites on the White provide ideal shore lines, 
for, generally, they are steep. They com- 
pare favorably with the topography of the 
Norris area. At Norris large resorts are 
building up. More than a million people 
are visiting the dam each year. Fishing in 
unbelievable strides is adding constantly to 
the attraction. Bass and other mountain 
fish thrive in the lake, and trout in abund- 
ance thrive in the cold water being released 
from the dam. The experts say that fishing 
will continue to improve with the years. 

There is nowhere a more beautiful setting 
for a mountain lake than among the pine- 
clad hills of Cleburne and Van Buren 
Counties. 

NAVIGATION 


Navigation to at least Cotter, Ark., on 
the White is as certain as are the dams. The 
Greers Ferry project will contribute its part 
to the opening of another of our inland 
waterways. While it was necessary both to 
the defense and to the development of the 
Nation, the Panama Canal nevertheless dealt 
Arkansas a severe blow and to overcome that 
partially and to develop properly the White 
River section, the White must be made nav- 
igable to a point far above the mouth of the 
Little Red. 

IRRIGATION 


One of the greatest industries of Arkansas 
is that of rice. It is dependent upon an 
adequate and constant water supply. Se- 
rious problems have recently presented 
themselves in rice irrigation, the chief of 
these being a diminishing water supply, or, 
more properly stated, a lowering of the water 
level. Another of the problems is the cost 
of power with which to pump the water, and 
still another is the gathering in the soil, 
in excessive quantities, of certain minerals 
contained in underground waters. If the 


plan of the engineers to divert the waters of 
the Little -Red for irrigation can be made 
economically feasible, it will not only help this 
situation but it will also help to bear a sizable 


amount of the total cost of the reservoir and 
thus further reduce the power and flood- 
control costs. 

POWER 


Major Kern, I must anticipate that the 
representatives of a certain absentee-owned 
power company will appear at this hearing 
as they did at the hearing on the Norfolk 
dam at Harrison on September 6 and half- 
heartedly approve the multipurpose dam as 
they did at Harrison; and I must also antici- 
pate that the next day other representatives 
of the same power company will come out in 
a statement for the press condemning the 
project. 

In the limited time that I have here I must 
state to you the truth about the abominable 
situation that confronts us. 

As late as 8 days ago, and to be exact, on 
the evening of February 10, I conferred, along 
with representatives of our State government 
in Washington, with the president of one of 
the largest producers of defense materials in 
America in an effort to bring a branch of its 
industry to Arkansas. He showed us his con- 
tract with the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
wherein the Authority is to furnish him 
19,000 kilowatts of power at barely more than 
3 mills per kilowatt-hour. On that same day 
the Bonneville Authority on the Columbia 
River offered to one of the biggest defense 
producers of America 40,000 kilowatts of 
power at 1.6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

A certain power company in Arkansas has 
recently been running full-page ads and ad- 
vertising over the radio that it can provide 
sufficient power for any defense need in the 
area. I challenge this company, or any other 
company operating in Arkansas, to write Mr. 
William S. Knudsen, member of the National 
Defense Commission, and offer to furnish any 
producer of defense materials even 20,000 
kilowatts of power at 3 mills or even at 5 
mills. In the first place, there is no company 
operating in Arkansas that has as yet been 
able to convince a potential user of any sub- 
stantial amount of current that it can actu- 
ally provide a sizable amount of power, and in 
the second place, if these foreign companies 
operating in Arkansas could find the power 
they would have to pay some other power 
company entirely too much for it and then 
they would have to transport it entirely too 
far. Approximately 60 percent of the power 
consumed in Arkansas last year was imported, 
and much of it at uneconomical distances. 
Had Arkansas not been perhaps more bounti- 
fully blessed than any other State with the 
resources to produce cheap power, this trav- 
esty would not be so glaring. 

The Federal Power Commission recently 
completed a survey of the power needs of the 
Nation and, on December 6, reported to the 
President. I quote their letter to Mr. Roose- 
velt in part: 

“In most areas,” they said, “the full effect 
of the national-defense loads will probably 
not be felt until the year 1942, when the ag- 
gregate deficiencies in available generating 
capacity in certain areas will probably exceed 
1,500,000 kilowatts.” “The areas where the 
greatest need is likely to develop are”—and 
I am still quoting—“Arkansas, northern Lou- 
isiana, and western Mississippi,” etc. 

In 1938 the people of Arkansas used a total 
of 472,128,000 kilowatt-hours, for which they 
paid a total of $11,868,951. According to the 
T. V. A. yardstick rates, the people would 
have paid for this power only $6,187,408, and 
they would have saved a total of $5,681,543. 
Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates they would 
have saved a total of $6,906,584, and under 
the Ontario, Canada, rates they would have 
saved a total of $7,268,597. 


COMPARISON OF RATES 


I have just obtained from the Federal 
Power Commission a comparison of typical 
bills of Heber Springs and Little Rock, both 
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served by the Arkansas Power & Light Co., as 
compared with Tupelo and Knoxville, two 
towns in the T. V. A. area, as of January 1, 
1941. (The Commission could not furnish 
rates on other than residential service in He- 
ber Springs.) I take pleasure in setting out 
these rates, for the story they tell certainly 
doesn’t correspond to the ads I mentioned: 

















Heber | Little Knox- 
Springs} Rock Tupelo ville 
Residential service 
(kilowatt-hours) : 
ti ---| $1.78 $1.48 | $0.75 $0. 75 
4.40 4.10 2. 25 2. 50 
250_ 8.40 8.10 4. 25 5. 00 
Commercial light 
service (kilowatt- 
hours): 
enti Veena 3. 25 1, 25 1, 50 
Wndtck canaheuclamseamsow 20. 65 8. 25 9. 00 
We ond Sh eset 40. 15 13. 25 14.00 
Commercial power 
service (kilowatt- 
hours): 
Ge ieeticiaw a ebedaeca 20. 88 8. 25 9.00 
Ri ictcateeitckinnses 67. 00 21. 90 22. 80 
GE iiectsaihdanbendes 162.80 | 78.00 78. 00 
Industrial power 
service (kilowatt 
hours): 
DO es iss Niece TE: BP iccctced 360. 00 
CE cccccaeeeid Bannan BER: OB ho cxeusae 650. 00 


The Commission pointed out to me that 
Little Rock has three industrial schedules and 
the figures quoted are the average. The Com- 
mission also pointed out that Little Rock’s 
industrial service is restricted, often requiring 
two meters, and that this makes the Little 
Rock service higher than the figures indicate. 
The Commission also pointed out that the 
Little Rock rates are subject to a load-factor 
requirement which also makes the Little Rock 
rates higher than indicated; whereas there is 
no load-factor difference in Knoxville. The 
important point is that as long as these giar- 
ing differences exist, industries cannot come 
to us and compete with the outside world. 

Within power range of Greers Ferry there 
are now several huge rural electrification proj- 
ects already in operation. Several others 
would be in operation if they could get a 
power rate comparable to that east of the 
Mississippi. Within power range of Greers 
Ferry there are vast deposits of commercial 
limestone, phosphate, marble, manganese, 
zinc, lead, silica, and other minerals. The 
dam would be in the heart of one of the 
greatest timber reserves in America. The de- 
velopment of all these awaits cheap power. 
The 123,000,000 kilowatt-hours which Greers 
Ferry would produce annually as a multipur- 
pose project would aid materially in giving 
the benefits of this great natural resource to 
the people, where they justly belong. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Chairman, two or more multi- 
purpose dams facilitate each other. Day after 
tomorrow bids will be opened on the Norfolk 
Dam, which is located some 50 miles north 
of Greers Ferry. Two other enormous projects 
on the White, in addition to those already 
authorized, the Bull Shoals and Table Rock, 
have recently been recommended by the Army 
engineers. These and others, all tied to- 
gether, will provide a systematic control of the 
river and a source cf systematic power pro- 
duction unexcelled anywhere. 

Then, too, it is always advisable to facilitate 
hydroelectric power with steam power if a 
cheap source of fuel can be found. For- 
tunately, we have in Arkansas great deposits 
of cheap coal and cheap gas and even oil that 
could be used for steam power production to 
facilitate the hydro. 

If Greers Ferry is constructed as a multi- 
purpose project there can and will be ample 
returns to the counties and local school dis- 
tricts from the power revenues in lieu of tax 
losses. It could not be so with a straight 
flood-control dam. 
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The Greers Ferry project while under con- 
struction would provide a vast amount of 
public work for more than 1,000 people for 
a@ period of from 2 to 8 years in an area that 
to date has profited very little from the vast 
construction program of the past several 
years, and an area that has profited not at all 
from defense construction. 

The people are rising to their feet in a de- 
termination to forever put an end to this 
Wall Street controlled, Power Trust exploita- 
tion barrier to the industrialization of 
Arkansas. 

Let it never happen again that out in this 
invulnerable and impregnable Middle West 
the defense of America shall be stifled by a 
power shortage. 


CONCLUSION 


Speaking on behalf of the people of my 
own district, Major Kern, many of whom 
would be directly affected by the dam, I say 
to you that public opinion is practically 
unanimous in insisting upon the immediate 
construction of Greers Ferry as a multi- 
purpose reservoir; and on behalf of the State 
of Arkansas I say to you that it is my sincere 
conviction that at least 98 percent of her 
people are hoping and praying for the im- 
mediate construction, not only of this 
project, but of the many others now in 
sight, for they shall protect us from the 
deadly ravages of floods; they shall be the 
unlocking of our vast, rich resources, and 
they shall enure to the common good of all. 





The Bridges Cas2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1941 


STATEMENT BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ROBERT H. JACKSON 


Mr.SMITH of Washington. Mr.Speak- 
er, in view of the widespread interest in 
the case of Harry Bridges in my district 
and throughout the Nation, I insert the 
statement released on February 12, 1941, 
by Attorney General Robert H. Jackson. 
The statement referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 


Attorney General Robert H. Jackson today 
announced that, in the light cf additional ev- 
idence and in the light of the new provi- 
sions of the Alien Registration Act of 1940, 
he had approved the institution of new de- 
portation proceedings against Harry Renton 
Bridges. 

The proceedings will be conducted by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service in 
the manner prescribed by law. A warrant of 
arrest will be issued and served, and hearings 
will be held at San Francisco, Calif., begin- 
ning March 31, 1941. The text of the Attor- 
ney General’s statement follows: 

“On March 2, 1938, the Secretary of Labor 
initiated deportation proceedings against 
Harry Renton Bridges on the ground that he 
was a member of cr affiliated with an organi- 
zation advocating overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force or violence. Before those pro- 
ceedings were completed the Supreme Court 
handed down a decision in the case of Kessler 
against Strecker, which laid down the rule 


that in cases of this type an alien must be 
shown to have been a member of or affiliated 
with such an organization at the time the de- 
portation proceedings were initiated. Accord- 
ingly the conclusion reached by the trial ex- 
aminer in the case, Dean James M. Landis, of 
the Harvard Law School, dealt only with the 
question of whether or not Bridges was a 
member of or affiliated with such an organiza- 
tion at the time of the deportation proceed- 
ings. Dean Landis’ conclusion was that the 
evidence failed to establish that Harry R. 
Bridges was either a member of or affiliated 
with the Communist Party of the United 
States at the time deportation proceedings 
were instituted. 

“Since that time, however, in the Alien 
Registration Act of 1940, Congress enacted 
legislation specifically designed to alter the 
rule of the Strecker decision and to make 
deportable an alien who at any time in the 
past has been a member or affiliated with a 
subversive organization as described in the 
act 

“On August 24, 1940, in view of these new 
provisions of law, I directed the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to make a thorough 
investigation for the purpose of determining 
whether or not there existed new or addi- 
tional evidence which would warrant the 
bringing of deportation proceedings against 
Bridges under the new statute. 


“On November 28, 1940, the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation transmitted 
to me a 2,500-page report of the Bureau's 
investigation. In the light of new and addi- 
tional evidence contained in the report and 
in the light of the new provisions of the law. 
I have approved the institution of deporta- 
tion proceedings by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 


“This action does not imply that the De- 
partment has passed on the merits of this 
case. The report of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation was purely factual and, quite 
properly, contained no conclusions or recom- 
mendations. Under the procedure prescribed 
by law, Bridges will be served with a deporta- 
tion warrant following which hearings will 
be held before a hearing examiner. Under 
the law the Government must offer its evi- 
dence, and Bridges must be allowed full 
opportunity to cross-examine Government 
witnesses and to present his side of the 
case before final determination can be made. 
In the proceedings conducted by Dean Lan- 
dis the hearings occupied 10 weeks’ time. 

“The hearings in the matter will begin 
on March 31, 1941, at San Francisco, Calif.” 





Feed Shortage in Nebraska Resulting 
From Years of Drought Should Be 
Relieved by Release of Corn From 
Stocks of Ever-Normal Granary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1941 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been urging the Secretary of 
Agriculture to aid drought-stricken farm- 
ers, many cf whom must have aid if they 
are to be enabled to keep their livestock 
and stay on their farms, by releasing to 
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them from stored stocks corn for essen- 
tial feed needs. Many of these farmers 
in my State and in my district have suf- 
fered 7 years of drought. For the most 
part, the farm families in these areas 
have held on in spite of their adversity. 
Those remaining have seen some of their 
neighbors abandon their homes and leave 
for other parts of the country. These 
heroic farmers have faith in their land, 
yet many can no longer keep their live- 
stock unless they have some quick assist- 
ance. Corn now available for feeding is 
scarce. They have not the money now 
with which to buy corn. There are con- 
siderable stocks of ever-normal] granary 
corn in Nebraska. Nebraska farmers 
need this corn to feed their livestock until 
another crop is raised. Present moisture 
conditions have improved the prospect of 
a crop this year. I feel that insofar as 
is necessary, this stock of stored corn 
should be made available to these farmers 
in consideration of their restoration of 
equivalent quantities of corn out of the 
new crop. 

The Nebraska State Legislatur. has 
passed a resolution recently, memorial- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to take 
such steps as are necessary to provide 
corn for these drought-stricken farmers 
in Nebraska in the interests of the well- 
being of our State and for American de- 
fense. I have transmitted this resolution 
to the Secretary, and at the same time I 
have reinvited his consideration of my 
previous proposals. 

The Norfolk Chamber of Commerce, in 
my home city of Norfolk, Nebr., has 
joined with the Allied Drought Counties 
of Nebraska in similarly petitioning the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Their petition 
so graphically pictures the situation that 
I am induced to pass it on to Members 
of the touse so that they may know of 
these existing conditions. 

The petition follows: 

Whereas the ravages of drought have 
swept over a large portion of Nebraska for 
what is in many cases the seventh successive 
year, destroying our crops to such an extent 
as to eliminate not only all hope of selling 
grains for cash but also destroying all vege- 
tation to the point where, in many cases, 
we do not have food of any kind for our 
hogs, cattle, poultry, or other livestock, and, 
therefore, making it necessary for us to dis- 
pose of these animals which are our only 
hope of gaining enough to sustain us dur- 
ing the winter, and inasmuch as in most 
cases we have exhausted our credit through 
the regular channels and also through the 
governmental channels; and 

Whereas our plight has reached such a point 
that further borrowing of money is merely 
adding to the weight that pulls us under: 
Therefore 

WOULD REPAY LOAN IN KIND 

We urgently plead that the Congress take 
such action as is necessary to provide, out 
of the huge stocks held by the Government 
for farmers in the drought area, 10 bushels of 
corn for every acre of corn planted during 
this growing season, with provision that it 
be repaid any time within the next 5 years, 
in kind, with no other charges to be assessed 
to the recipients. 

The situation in Nebraska is a study in 
striking contrasts; part of the State bears 
promises of bountiful crops, but: in our sec- 
tion the situation is desperate, and action is 
needed to keep farmers on their farms and 
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to enable them to carry through their live- 
stock and poultry, with the resulting prod- 
ucts which are absolutely necessary to keep 
enough activity in our small towns to sus- 
tain the merchants and townspeople who are 
directly dependent upon the products of the 
farmers for their living. 





National Defense—For War? For Peace? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, February 18, 1941 





Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, America is 
happily united today in a clear-cut de- 
termination to prepare and perfect our 
national defenses to make them second 
to none in the world. We are making 
progress in that direction. The vast in- 
dustrial resources of this greatest of all 
nations will not rest until the defense 
establishments of this country have 
made America impregnable to attack 
from any foreign foe or any coalition of 
foreign powers. That’ as it should be, 
and a united people can bring about this 
impregnability with much more speed 
than is generally realized because while 
our equipment for defense is accumulat- 
ing practically every other great power 
in the world is exhausting not only its 
defense equipment but its industrial re- 
sources in actual combat. Thus the 
spread between a fully armed America 
and the military establishments of other 
powers will gain with gratifying rapid- 
ity—provided America stays out of the 
war. 

Provided America stays out of the war. 
Mr. Speaker, that is a proviso which the 
vast majority of Americans most de- 
voutly desire. It is a proviso which Con- 
gress has a sworn obligation to help ef- 
fectuate. It is a proviso which those of 
us who oppose the so-called lend-lease 
bill do not feel Congress has any right 
to shirk from trying to implement by the 
craven practice of delegating its custody 
and continuance to the executive branch 
of government. We have told America 
we are planning a national defense to 
protect our peace. But there are some 
these days who talk of our national de- 
fense in terms of what it will do if we 
decide to enter the war. So today Amer- 
ica must guard alike against those who 
would threaten our peace from abroad 
and those who would tempt us from 
peace from within. 

If America is to be safe and liberty 
secure, we must each of us do our part 
to see to it that Congress keeps faith with 
the people by using its national defense 
ta protect us from aggression and to safe- 
guard our peace and not permit it to be- 
come a wedge for easing us into a war 
overseas. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I want 
to take time today to commend American 
business, as an institution, for the part it 
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is playing in an effort to preserve our 
peace. After the World War, investiga- 
tions were made to determine the sources 
of propaganda which preceded our en- 
trance into it and many charges were 
made against certain munitions manu- 
facturers—“merchants of death” they 
were called—accusing them of promoting 
conflict for financial gain. I do not 
know how accurate or inaccurate these 
charges and revelations were, but now that 
propagandists are again active in Amer- 
ica trying to entice us into taking steps 
leading to sending another fighting force 
across the seas I think it is only fair to 
point out that business leaders are not 
generally found among those promoting 
policies leading to war. In fact, I know 
of no outstanding business leader today 
who is openly advocating the entrance of 
this country into war. Businessmen 
have been accused of so many things the 
last few years it seems only fitting that 
they be credited now with not being 
among those who would push America 
into the war. 
READ SATURDAY EVENING POST-—FEBRUARY 15, 
1941 

Probably no -nagazine in the world is 
more generally read by businessmen or 
more representative of their viewpoint 
than the Saturday Evening Post. This 
great magazine, which is by all odds the 
leading periodical in America—so much 
so that it can really be called an Ameri- 
can institution—carried an amazingly 
significant editorial on page 26 of its 
issue of February 15, 1941. It is an edi- 
torial which every American should read 
before the lend-lease bill is finally voted 
upon. Itis entitled “Behold! The Brass 
Serpent.” It strikes true to the point. 
It indicates clearly that this great journal 
of businessmen is on record firmly and 
finally as opposed to America wasting its 
substance by going off to a war which has 
thus far studiously avoided bringing its 
destructive influences to bear upon 
American property or American lives. 
INTERNATIONAL BANKERS MAY BE AN EXCEPTION 


Mr. Speaker, as further proof of my 
thesis that it is not the business interests 
of America which clamor for war, I shall 
attach to these remarks an editorial from 
the February issue of Nation’s Business 
entitled “National Defense—For What? 
For Peace?”, and signed by its famed and 
able editor, Merle Thorpe. No; those 
who would fumble with fate and flirt with 
fury in this country are not representa- 
tive of this country’s business interests. 
If their appeals to emotionalism and their 
prejudicial preachments eventuate in 
America’s entrance into another bloody 
conflict 3,000 miles away, let the investi- 
gating committees which will inevitably 
follow when peace is rescued once again 
look elsewhere than to the legitimate 
business interests of America to find the 
instigators of the tryst with death which 
will bring heartache, misery, disappoint- 
ment, disillusionment, bankruptcy, and 
despair to so many homes in this fair 
land. Evidence is rolling in bit by bit 
that perhaps a single class of American 
business—those engaged in international 
banking—may be advocating our en- 
trance into war, but the very nature of 
their business reveals a possible motive 
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why these particular businessmen might 
find reasons for their actions. 

It does seem more than passing strange 
that so many financiers, investment 
bankers, Wall Street lawyers, and the 
like are found on almost every petition 
or committee which urges America closer 
and closer to the final step of war. And 
looking for compensating members from 
this select set among the groups crusad- 
ing to keep this country out of war seems 
a most futile pastime. 

Nor can the newspapers be blamed if 
America is pushed into a foreign war 
which over 85 percent of its people in 
every poll that is taken refuse to author- 
ize. While some papers plump for war, 
others are equally articulate for peace 
and so the free press of America justi- 
fies its tradition by presenting all points 
of view so that he who widely reads can 
grasp the entire picture. Here and there 
an individual newspaper may be guilty 
of trying to stir up war sentiment in 
America, but it would be as unjustifiable 
to condemn the entire press for a few 
war-mongering sheets as it would be to 
condemn the clergy as a class because 
here and there an individual breaks his 
sacred vows. 

HOW ABOUT THE RADIO AND THE MOVIES? ARE 

THEY PEDDLING THE PROPAGANDA OF WAR? 


One other special class of businessmen 
might cause some future congressional 
investigating committee to spend some 
time determining what part they had, if 
any, in frustrating the desires of a peace- 
loving country and fomenting the hatreds 
of war if such an eventuality unhappily 
transpires. I refer to the radio and the 
motion-picture industries. But while I 
mention them for special consideration, 
I am not ready to condemn them. The 
evidence is not yet conclusive enough 
either to prove the impartiality and tol- 
erance of these two mediums of molding 
public opinion or to prove that under- 
neath their innocent exterior are under- 
lying forces working in the background 
to satiate some selfish motive for dis- 
rupting America’s peace. The evidence 
is sifting in. The picture will be clearer 
60 days from now than now. These in- 
dustries will condemn themselves or clear 
themselves of present suspicions by their 
actions in the most immediate future. 
By these actions, Americans after the 
wars are over will be able to judge 
whether such influential forces in mold- 
ing public opinion can be continued in 
private hands or whether to safeguard 
the Nation they must be denied the free- 
dom which the American press for many 
generations has so clearly vindicated. 

Senator WHEELER, of Montana, has re- 
cently called the attention of the country 
to certain excesses and prejudices he 
alleges are appearing in the programs of 
radio chains and moving-picture houses. 
If he is right, America will soon convince 
itself that these industries are wrong and 
once convinced of their misconduct the 
Congress can exercise its regulatory 
powers over interstate commerce to 
discipline those who would turn liberty 
into license. If he is wrong, America’s 
unerring judgment will equally soon vin- 
dicate the movies and the radio from 
false charges. 
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‘In the meantime, wise executives of 
these vast industries might well exercise 
a caution of their own to make certain 
that some future congressional investi- 
gating committee cannot find evidence to 
prove that a great power to entertain 
and inform was used to propagandize a 
peaceful people into reaching out 3,000 
miles to get into a foreign war. 

In the final analysis, no radio com- 
mentator has the right to hide behind a 
station license granted by his Govern- 
ment to poison peoples’ minds with his 
own pet brand of personal prejudice or 
party spleen. No motion-picture theater 
or studio has the right to propagandize 
behind the front of providing entertain- 
ment to the people and expect that once 
reason is restored the peoples’ repre- 
sentatives in Congress will not find 
means for preventing a repetition of 
such a breach of public confidence. 
Senator WHEELER may be right on 
wrong—a watching and a critica] public 
will soon determine which it is. A wise 
business management of radio and mov- 
ing-picture industry should see to it that 
the people’s honest verdict is that he is 
wrong. If Senator WHEELER is right, 
then these two industries are hopelessly 
wrong, and Congress, soon or late, must 
find a means to permanently correct that 
wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me now to include 
this editorial from Nation’s Business as 
a salute to the vast majority of American 
businessrnen who put patriotism above 
profit and country above self. Business 
has done much to build America. I am 
happy to record that in this critical hour, 
business refuses to be party to any move- 
ment to wreck the society which it has 
done so much to build. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE—FoR WAR? For PEACE? 


(Edi:orial by Merle Thorpe, Nation’s Business, 
February 1941) 


Only Congress can declare war. Only the 
people can demand peace. It is a soul-search- 
ing responsibility to do the one, a glorious 
restraint upon emotion to do the other. 

For the second time in one generation 
America stands at the crossroads, torn in 
mind, harried in spirit, debaiing the thought, 
“Shall we declare war again on a philosophy?” 
There have been no warlike acts committed 
against our sovereignty, no insults or as- 
saults upon our citizenry, no destruction of 
American lives or property. There are no 
Von Bernstorffs, Boy-eds, Lusitanias around 
which a battlecry may swell. 

Those who shout for war or, with tongue 
in cheek, for measures “short of war,” have 
only one call: “We cannot live in a world 
if—.” 

If? If what? If the leaders of Germany 
are not defeated is what is usually meant. 

They may be right. Many fear they may be 
right; but, before 131,000,000 people give up 
their right to peace, they have a right to 
proof—proof that “if” is more than if—proof 
so utterly convincing that men wil go into 
battle, not halfhearted and skeptical, but 
inspired with patriotic zeal. 

Let us, then, have an answer from our 
leaders. Do they indeed think that America 
is in danger of foreign invasion? Do they 
see the Luftwaffe and the Panzer divisions 
running over Boston, Cleveland, Memphis, 
and Minneapolis? We cannot go to war to- 
day because bombing planes of 1960 may be 
able to cross the ocean in 6 hours. Planes 
can fly in more than one direction. 

Do they fear that a partially victorious 
Germany in Europe can put a new Europe 


in order overnight and then invade the most 
powerful nation on earth, America? A gen- 
eration will pass before even the Nazi police 
force in new Europe can take a holiday, to 
say nothing of when its army or its navy. still 
to be rebuilt, may look abroad. 

No, there is nothing in our fears of inva- 
sion that calls for war today. On the con- 
trary, such fears call for no war, for above 
all we need time to prepare for our own 
defense. 

What, then, is our most immediate threat 
in case of a German victory? A threat of a 
trade war—the flooding of the world with 
serf-made products produced under a stand- 
ard of living so low that America’s goods will 
be driven from the seas, and America's tariff 
walls will tumble like the Belgian forts last 
spring. 

Is the fear well-grounded? We have faced 
that type of competition many times before. 
Given the same freedoms and rewards, we 
can do it again. 

But when has America gone to war for 
trade? When has war helped a nation’s trade 
in the long run? And, even if it would help 
for a while, is that what our leaders urge us 
to meet now with death and destruction—a 
battle for trade? If so, let’s have done with 
our high-sounding phrases about ways of life, 
liberty, the clash’ of philosophies by which 
men live. 

Let us not add to the world’s list of dis- 
honest phrases which on other tongues we 
recognize and label as hypocrisy. Let us have 
candor and blunt facts from those who would 
disturb the people’s peace. 

There is both sadness and satisfaction in 
setting forth this expression of the point of 
view of American business. There is saduess 
because of the necessity to challenge the 
popular fallacy that America’s wars have been 
fomented by businessmen. There is satis- 
faction because, come what may, business is 
on record that, if national disillusion comes 
again after another war for “democracy,” as 
it did in the twenties, it will not be for want 
of plain speaking by business. 





Will Congress Surrender? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM MINIDOKA COUNTY 
(IDAHO) NEWS 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
written by Mr. Albert H. Lee, publisher 
of the Minidoka County News at Rupert, 
Idaho. The sentiment expressed therein 
reflects the widespread concern of many 
Idahoans over the delegation of extreme 
powers by Congress to the Chief Execu- 
tive. They are vitally concerned with the 
preservation of our constitutional proc- 
esses of government, and recognize the 
serious threats confronting our Nation 
today within our own borders. 

THE LEASE, LEND, AND SPEND BILL 

The lease-lend bill passed the House last 

week, and it is almost a certainty it will re- 
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ceive the approval of the Senate soon and 
become a law, relegating the administration’s 
much-wanted neutrality bill to the back- 
ground. 

The passing of the lease-lend bill without 
certain amendments, it seems to us, can mean 
but one thing. It means that we are going 
into this foreign war. It means that here- 
after Congress will have little more to say as 
to whether we enter the war than you or I 
will. Its fast-waning power will have been 
stripped threadbare by this measure. 

If we are going into this war—and, if we are 
honest with ourselves, we know we are—the 
writer believes we could have no better war 
President than President Roosevelt. We be- 
lieve he will prove to be a far greater war 
President than a peace President. 

But we started out to consider this new war 
measure. Of course, wé all know that when 
this bill is passed we will begin by spending, 
lending, and sending money. We should 
know, too, that we will end by lending, 
spending, and sending men. 

Propagandists have again won. 

They have again put over the time-worn 
idea that we must “save the world for de- 
mocracy.” 

Our own democracy suffered heavily from 
World War No. 1. It seems that in modern 
warfare there must be a dictator, regardless 
of the type of government. If the Unitcd 
States enters this war, not more than a half 
dozen men will tell the balance of the mil- 
lions just what they can and must do. Free 
speech and freedom of the press will go. Even 
before the bill passed, those who disagree 
with the lend-and-lease bill have been called 
pro-Nazi. Dictatorial powers are already at 
work. 

All thinking Americans have great cause 
for concern. We read continually of propa- 
gandists stating that America should enter 
into the European conflict, and the recent 
hearings before the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee in Washington have brought forth several 
high officials who have very bluntly stated it 
is time for this country to declare war. — 

History but repeats itself. Apparently we 
have forgotten that dark year of 1917 when 
the propagandists told us that America 
should enter the war “to save the world for 
democracy.” We did enter the war; mobi- 
lized 4,000,000 of our finest young manhood; 
sent 2,000,000 of them across the ocean, thou- 
sands of whom never returned. We also spent 
billions of dollars and when the end came we 
awakened to the fact that war to end war 
was futile; that the constantly recurring and 
insistent wars in Europe still would continue 
as they have continued for centuries past. 

A great majority of the 131,000,000 Ameri- 
can people want the Government to give aid 
to Great Britain and all other countries fight- 
ing under the name of democracy, but they 
are not willing that American boys be sent 
to European soil to fight a war to end war 
that will never end so long as the political 
set-up in Europe remains as it is now, and 
as it has been for centuries, in its rivalries 
for more territory. 

John Bassett Moore, world-famous author- 
ity on international and constitutional law, 
says: 

“The pending bill assumes to transfer the 
war-making power from the Congress, where 
the Constitution lodges it, to the Execu- 
tive. * * * The tide of totalitarianism in 
government * * * has not only reached 
our shores, but has gone far to destroy con- 
stitutional barriers, which, once broken down, 
are not likely to be restored.” 

And here is what Thomas Jefferson warned: 

“For us to attempt,to reform all Europe 
and bring them back to principles of mo- 
rality, and a respect for the equal rights of 
nations, would show us to be only maniacs 
of another character.” 

In other words, in attempting to save de- 
mocracy abroad we are likely to lose democ- 
racy at home. 
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Even in Death They Would Not Let 
Abraham Lincoln Rest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1941 
ARTICLE BY KING V. HOSTICK 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remart:s in the Rec- 
oRD, I include an article which appeared 
in the American Legion magazine of 
February 1941, written by my good friend, 
King V. Hostick, a Lincoln student and 
writer. 

The article follows: 


EVEN IN DEATH THEY WOULD NOT LET ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN REST 


(By King V. Hostick) 


Criminal annals record few exploits as bi- 
zarre as the plot thwarted by Secret Service 
agents of the U' ited States Government 62 
years ago when they prevented the attempted 
theft of the body of Abraham Lincoln from 
its tomb in the outskirts of Springfield, the 
capital city of Illinois. 

The daring plan to spirit away the body 
of the sixteenth President of the United 
States in June 1876 was conceived by a gang 
of counterfeiters, headed by one “Big Jim” 
Kinealy. Their purpose was twofold—collec- 
tion of a fat ransom for return of the body 
and the release from prison of a previously 
captured member of the gang whose skill as 
an engraver was sorely needed to continue 
successfully their illegal operations. 

For many years “Big Jim” and his satellites 
had plied a profitable business in the manu- 
facture and passing of spurious currency. 
Counterfeit bills, known to be the handiwork 
of this gang, had appeared throughout the 
entire country. “Big Jim’s” cleverness and 
luck eluded every effort to apprehend him 
and his accomplices while the financial re- 
turns from their depredations reached rich 
proportions. 

All went well until the arm of the law 
managed to reach out and gather in a single 
member of the gang; and. ironically enough, 
the most indispensable of all. It was Ben 
Boyd, the master engraver, whom the Gov- 
ernment collared and put safely behind 
prison bars for a long term. 

With this engraver gone, “Big Jim” was 
seriously handicapped. He combed the un- 
derworld for someone who could replace 
Boyd; but he searched in vain. Then it was 
decided that Boyd must be released from 
jail—but how? An _ out-and-out prison 
break was impracticable since it involved too 
great a risk. “Big Jim” realized the neces- 
sity of a more subtle method to achieve his 
ends. 

After much deliberation Kinealy had a 
fantastic inspiration. The gang would steal 
the body of Abe Lincoln from the tomb 
where it had lain for 11 years. With the 
body of the Great Emancipator in their pos- 
session, “Big Jim” sensed it would be a 
simple matter to negotiate with the Governor 
of Illinois for both a ransom and Boyd's 
freedom 

During the month of March 1876 “Big Jim” 
put his plan into action. Taking five of his 
cohorts, he quietly left their Chicago head- 
quarters and went to Springfield and opened 
a saloon and dance hall. Kinealy mas- 
queraded the men as bartenders. Soon every- 
thing was in readiness. That this first at- 





tempt did not succeed then was due to one 
of the gang itself. This worthy, his tongue 
loosened by drink, was indiscreet enough to 
boast to a woman acquaintance that he was 
going to get rich quick. He even went on 
to reveal details. He would, he said, be out 
in Oak Ridge Cemetery on a certain night 
of the next month “stealing Old Abe’s bones” 
and later burying them beneath a bridge 
spanning the Sangamon river a few miles 
north of Springfield. 

Be it said to her credit, the woman scur- 
ried to the local police with the story. She 
also confided he: “secret” to several of the 
townspeople. Quickly the news spread over 
the entire village. The townspeople formed 
a vigilante committee on the spot and the 
conspirators were forced to abandon all 
thought of carrying out their project. They 
lost no time in closing shop and fleeing from 
the town. 

But this failure did not discourage the 
determination of “Big Jim.” It merely de- 
layed him several months. 

The scene now shifted to Chicago where 
“Big Jim” was the owner of a saloon, and it 
was from this center that future activities 
would be directed. The legitimate business 
conducted in the front of the tavern served 
to cover the secret meetings in a rear room 
where plans were discussed for a second at- 
tempt to rob the tomb. 

For several weeks an acknowledged thief 
named Lewis C. Swegles had been loitering 
around the saloon, bragging of being “the 
boss body snatcher of Chicago.” Swegles as- 
serted frequently and proudly that he was the 
chief source of supply of medical schools 
seeking cadavers for the dissection rooms. 
“Big Jim” listened and was impressed. 
Swegles’ known record of having served two 
terms in the penitentiary for horse stealing 
proved an additional recommendation and 
Kinealy soon took him into the gang as a 
valuable assistant for the work in hand. 

Finally new plans were perfected. The 
gang decided to break into the tomb, remove 
Lincoln’s body from its casket, place it in a 
huge sack and, using relays of horses, carry 
it to the sand dunes of northern Indiana. 
Here the desolate, uninhabited lake shore 
vould afford an ideal spot for concealing the 
former President’s body, while the winds 
from the lake would quickly obliterate all 
traces of recent activity and any other tell- 
tale evidence. Another part of the plan the 
gang agreed on was to buy a copy of a Lon- 
don newspaper, from which a piece would 
be torn and purposely left on the floor of 
the tomb, to be found by the police. Later 
it would play an important part when a 
member of the gang approached the Governor 
bearing as credentials the rest of the same 
paper. “Big Jim” was taking no chances of 
some other crook horning in to demand pay- 
ment when the news of the crime reached the 
ears of a startled world. 

After completing all preliminary plans, 
the gang again set off for Springfield. Ar- 
rived there, they proceeded immediately to 
Oak Ridge Cemetery. The date set for the 
“snatch” was November 7, a clever choice 
because that day was Presidential election 
day, and most of the townsfolk out that 
night would be congregated near the news- 
paper offices and downtown saloons to hear 
election returns. 

“Big Jim” and his men reached the cem- 
etery without challenge. The lock of the 
door leading into the tomb was soon sawed 
away, the huge marble lid of the sarcophagus 
shunted aside and the wooden casket par- 
tially lifted out. 

Swegles had previously secured a team of 
fast horses and a wagon, and these were ready 
and waiting in a nearby secluded spot. After 
the gang succeeded in lifting the casket part 
way out of the sarcophagus, Swegles was 
ordered to drive the wagon-nearer the tomb’s 
entrance. Obediently he moved off, not to 
get the horses, however, but to inform eight 
detectives stationed in a room at the other 
end of the tomb that the moment was near. 
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Swegles had been masquerading, too. Actu- 
ally he was a reformed criminal now in the 
employ of the police. He ran around the 
tomb building and gave the agreed signal to 
the waiting detectives by striking a match, 
lighting up a cigar and whispering, “Wash.” 

With drawn weapons, the Secret Service 
men dashed to the sarcophagus and called 
upon’ the ghouls to surrender, only to dis- 
cover that they had disappeared. When 
Swegles had been dispatched for the horses 
and wagon, the thieves had stepped out a few 
feet into the nearby woods. Upon seeing 
their plot discovered, they dashed further in 
among the trees and escaped. 

Several days later all who participated in 
the attempted theft were captured in Chicago, 
returned to Springfield and imprisoned to 
await trial 

At the insistence of Abraham Lincoln’s only 
surviving son, Robert, the finest legal talent 
in Chicago was retained to prepare charges 
against the criminals. These attorneys did 
their best, but a technicality worked in the 
counterfeiters’ favor. There was no law on 
the statute book of the State of Illinois under 
which the gang could be brought to trial for 
the actual crime which had been committed— 
attempting to steal a human body. If the 
gang had stolen the coffin, a charge could 
have been laid on these grounds—but they 
hadn’t succeeded in doing even that since the 
coffin had not been removed from inside the 
tomb. The gravest indictment which could 
be drawn against them was conspiracy to steal 
a coffin valued at $75. After taking several 
ballots the jury found the defendants guilty 
on this count and sentence of 1 year in the 
Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet was 
imposed. 

As a result of this abortive attempt to steal 
it, Abraham Lincoln’s body began a series of 
secret travels. Fearful for its safety, the 
Lincoln Monument Association moved it con- 
tinually from place to place, some 17 times 
in all. 

Finally, and again at the insistence of 
Robert Lincoln, the body of his father was 
embedded permanently in a mass of steel and 
cement some 6 feet beneath the floor of the 
tomb. The casket is completely surrounded 
by this impregnable shell and will in all 
probability remain intact for ages to come. 

The old sarcophag :s was doomed to be de- 
stroyed. Years later, when the present con- 
struction of Lincoln’s Tomb was being ef- 
fected, workmen laboring near the monument 
carelessly cracked the priceless slabs which 
previously housed the body and which had 
been pried apart by the thieves. 

Because of the nature of the crack in the 
original sarcophagus, a massive brown marble 
cenotaph stands today in the interior of the 
tomb as a permanent monument to a name 
which will never cease to be remembered. 





Presidential Electors’ Meeting and Dinner 
in Honor of Inauguration of President 
Roosevelt and Vice President Wallace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19 (legislative day 
of Thursday, February 13), 1941 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Recorp the proceedings of the Presiden- 
tial Electors’ meeting and dinner held in 
Washington, D. C., on Sunday evening, 
January 19, 1941, in honor of the inau- 
guration of President Roosevelt and Vice 
President Wallace. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PROGRAM 


Invocation: Dean Luther A. Weigle, presi- 
dent, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

Opening remarks of the chairman: Michael 
Francis Doyle, chairman, electoral colleges of 
the United States. 

Roll call of the States: Edwin A. Halsey, 
Secretary, United States Senate; Emery L. 
Frazier, legislative clerk of the United States 
Senate. 

Greetings from the President of the 
United States: Homer S. Cummings, presi- 
dent of electoral college of Connecticut. 

Toast to the President of the United States. 

Presentation of the Vice President-elect 
of the United States, Henry A. Wallace. 

Toast to the Vice President of the United 
States. 

United States Navy Band Orchestra: God 
Bless America; irving Berlin, guest leader. 

Address: “Our President, God Bless Him,” 
Josephus Daniels, United States Ambassador 
to Mexico. 

Address: “Women’s Part in the Election 
of President Roosevelt,” Emma Guffey Miller, 
Democratic national committeewoman, 
Pennsylvania, Presidential elector, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Address: “The Victory,” Edward J. Flynn, 
chairman, Democratic National Committee. 

Address: “Progressive Democracy: Forward 
and Onward,” Robert H. Jackson, Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Salutation to electors who voted for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt three times for President: 
Charles L. Culbert, California; N. A. Morris, 
Georgia; John A. Logan, Illinois; John F. 
Fitzgerald, Massachusetts; Oliver F. Ash, 
Missouri; William O. Dapping, New York; 
William B. Rubin, Wisconsin. 

Benediction: Most Rev. Joseph M. Corri- 
gan, D. D., rector of the Catholic University 
of America. 

Guest artists: Irving Berlin, composer; 
James Melton, tenor; Francia White, so- 
prano; Philip Evans, accompanist; United 
States Navy Band Orchestra, Lt. Charles 
Benter, United States Navy, director. 

United States marines White House re- 
ception aides assisting. 

COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 

Edward J. Flynn, honorary chairman; 
Michael Francis Doyle, chairman; Homer S. 
Cummings, treasurer; Marvin H. McIntyre; 
Edwin A. Halsey. 

HONORED GUESTS 

The President of the United States and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

The Vice President-elect of the United 
States and Mrs. Wallace. 

The Speaker of the House, Mr. Rayburn, 
and Miss Rayburn. 

Mrs. Wocdrcw Wilson. 

The Secretary of State and Mrs. Hull. 

The Attorney General and Mrs. Jackson. 

The Postmaster General and Mrs. Walker. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and Mrs 
Wickard. 

The Secretary of Commerce and Mrs. Jones. 

The Secretary of Labor, Mme. Frances 
Perkins. 

Mr. Justice Stone of the United States Su- 
preme Court and Mrs. Stone. 

Mr. Justice Black of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Reed of the United States Su- 
preme Court and Mrs. Reed. 
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Mr. Justice Frankfurter of the United 
States Supreme Court and Mrs. Frankfurter. 

Mr. Justice Douglas of the United States 
Supreme Court and Mrs. Douglas. 

Mr. Justice Murphy of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The Under Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Welles. 

The Solicitor General, Mr. Francis Biddle, 

The United States Ambassador to Mexico 
and Mrs. Daniels. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Holcomb, Commandant, 
United States Marines. 

Rear Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Navigation, United States Navy. 

The Honorable James F. Byrnes, United 
States Senator from South Carolina. 

The Honorable Edward J. Flynn and Mrs. 
Flynn. 


INVOCATION 


(Dean Luther A. Weigle, president, the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America) 


Almighty God, creator of our being and 
father of our spirits, who hast established in 
justice and good will this Nation which is 
our heritage, we pray that Thy grace may be 
upon him whom we have called again to the 
highest post of service and responsibility 
among us. Endue him with wisdom and 
understanding. Deliver us all from pride and 
arrogance. Purge us from self-will and from 
every evil way. Grant to us courage and 
devotion and faith, to the end that here and 
in all the world Thy kingdom may come and 
Thy will be done, in righteousness and peace. 
Amen. 


Mr. Dore. We are greatly honored tonight 
with the presence of the First Lady of the 
land. Owing to the fact that she has several 
other engagements which she. must fulfill 
during the evening, we will discard the pro- 
gram as arranged so as to now permit this 
splendid gathering do honor to her. 

Mrs. RoosEvELT. I am dreadfully sorry that 
I am obliged to leave early this evening to 
attend oth. important engagements. I left 
all our house guests at the White House to 
come and be with you. I cannot tell you 
how delighted I am at the privilege for join- 
ing with you on this very happy occasion. I 
want to thank you on behalf of myself and 
the resident for your coming from so many 
States to do him this honor at his inaugura- 
tion, and I am sorry, being obliged to leave, 
and therefore cannot join in your splendid 
program. I know you are going to have a 
most wonderful evening and wish all the 
country could enjoy the spirit and enthu- 
siasm of this occasion. 


OPENING REMARKS OF MICHAEL FRANCIS DOYLE, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE ELECTORAL COLLEGES COM- 
MITTEE, PRESIDING OFFICER 


Mr. Vice President and Mrs. Wallace, guests 
of honor, electors, and guests of the evening, 
on behalf of the committee on arrangements, 
I desire to welcome you to this dinner honor- 
ing, the first time in American history, a 
President inaugurated for a third term. This 
occasion also marks the first time the electors 
from all the States have met. The Demo- 
cratic electors from the States carried by 
Roosevelt and Wallace and the Republican 
electors from the States carried by Willkie 
and McNary are here this evening. You have 
come from every part of the United States 
and from every State in the Union. 

The Presidential electors never gathered to- 
gether as One body until the first inaugura- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933. At 
that time the Democratic electors who voted 
for Roosevelt and Garner met together. Four 
years later the Democratic electors who chose 
the successful candidates again assembled in 
Washington, This time both Democratic and 





Republican electors chosen by their States 
meet together. Under the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution, the electors chosen by 
the voters meet in their respective States to 
cast their ballots for President and Vice Pres- 
ident as indicated by the people of their 
States. No provision was made for a general 
meeting of all the electors, nor did the Con- 
stitution forbid that they should meet. It is 
entirely proper and appropriate, therefore, 
that they should be present when the suc- 
cessful candidates for whom the majority 
voted are inaugurated. It is for this reason 
that you are gathering in Washington to 
participate in the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President whom you have 
chosen for these great offices. In this respect 
you are the direct representatives of the 
people of the States at this inauguration. 

The electoral-college system was only 
adopted by the framers of our Federal Con- 
stitution after the most careful study and 
consideration. It was one of the most de- 
bated issues of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. It has been one of the 
great means of preserving our Union. It has 
prceved the most democratic expression of our 
Constitution. The people of our country 
when they select Members of the Congress, 
either in the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, are not sure afterward that they will 
faithfully represent the views of their con- 
stituents. The Presidential electors, however, 
have never failed to express the direct wishes 
of the people. In every election since the 
adoption of our Constitution the electors 
have faithfully carried out the mandate of 
the people of their States and have cast their 
ballots for the candidates favored hy the 
people of those States. In one case alone— 
in 153 years—has an elector failed to faith- 
fully express the wishes of the peopie of his 
State. If such a true expression of the views 
of the people could be manifested by our 
law-making bodies, we would indeed nave the 
ideal republic. Eljminate the electoral-col- 
lege system and our Nation would have many 
new and difficult problems including a multi- 
plicity of political parties, temporary in form 
and selfish in purpose, a failing which many 
republics have demonstrated. The electoral- 
college system has saved our country from 
these sad experiences. Before any attempt is 
made to change the form of selection of 
President and Vice President in this country 
not only should the debates of the Constitu- 
tional Convention be studied but the history 
and experience of other republics, particularly 
in recent times, should be likewise studiously 
considered. No assembly of men ever met 
who were so wisely guided to their con- 
clusions as the founders of our Republic and 
no change should be made in our Constitu- 
tion save upon the most imperative necessity. 

Members of the electoral colleges, I salute 
you as a great fundamental part of our 
American system of government. We are in- 
deed fortunate and blessed that we can meet, 
even in such troublesome times, with full 
freedom of speech and expression and with 
ail our liberties so fully protected by our 
Constitution. 


Mr. DoyLe. On December 16 last the Pres- 
idential electors chosen by the States met at 
the various State capitols to cast their votes. 
On January 10 last these sealed votes were 
opened in the Capitol in Washington before 
the assembled Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and the official 
announcement of the result was made. To- 
night we will have that roll call of the 
States repeated so that the electors may 
know that the votes of their States were 
correctly and properly expressed. 

I have the pleasure of calling upon the 
Officials of the Congress in charge of this 
duty, and I now present Col. Edwin A. Halsey, 
Secretary of the Senate, and Emery L. Frazier, 
legislative clerk of the Senate. 

Col. Hatsry. Mr. Toastmaster, Presidential 
electors, and distinguished guests, at a joint 
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session of the Congress of the United States 
convened in the House of Representatives on 
January 6, 1941, pursuant to the require- 
ments of the Constitution and laws relating 
to the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the undersigned 
tellers on the part of the Senate and the 
tellers on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives reported the following as the re- 
sult of the ascertainment and counting of 
the electoral vote for President and Vice 
President of the United States for the term 
beginning on the 20th day of January 1941: 

(Col, Halsey calling the States; Mr. Frazier 
calling the votes.) 
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Tom CONNALLY, 
WarrREN R. AUSTIN, 
Tellers on the part of the Senate. 
RosBERT RAMSPECK, 
Grorcrt HoLpEN TINKHAM, 
Tellers on the part of the House of 
Representatives. 

The state of the vote for President of the 
United States was as follows: 

The whole number of electors appointed to 
vote for President of the United States was 
581, of which a majority was 266. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, of the State of New 
York, received for President of the United 
States 449 votes; 

Wendell L. Willkie, of the State of New 
York, received 82 votes. 

The state of the vote for Vice President of 
the United States was as follows: 

The whole number of the electors appointed 
to vote for Vice President of the United 
States was 531, of which a majority was 266. 









Henry A. Wallace, of the State of Iowa, 
received for Vice President of the United 
States 449 votes; 

Charles L. McNary, of the State of Oregon, 
received 82 votes. 


The figures “449” were then flashed with 
electric lights on the stage curtain amidst 
great applause. 


Mr. Dore. I now have the pleasure of pre- 
senting to you Hon. Homer 8S. Cummings, 
president of the Electoral College of Connecti- 
cut, Treasurer, and a member of the com- 
mittee on arrangements in charge of these 
proceedings, former chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, former Attorney 
General of the United States, and one of the 
most distinguished statesmen of our century, 
and who during his term of office did much 
to make the administration of justice re- 
spected throughout our country. Mr. Cum- 
mings will present a message from the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Cummrnces. It is with very deep regret 
that President Roosevelt is unable to be pres- 
ent here personally this evening. Tomorrow 
is Inauguration Day, and he has a heavy 
schedule of duties which will take all his 
strength to carry through. He wishes me to 
express to this great gathering his sincere 
regrets that he cannot be present. In addi- 
tion, he has sent the following message to be 
read on this occasion. 


THE WHITE Hovsz, 
Washington, January 18, 1941. 
To the Presidential Electors of the United 
States: 

One thought is uppermost in my mind in 
sending this greeting to the Presidential 
electors of the United States. I think we 
must all feel a deep sense of appreciation 
that we are able to hold free elections in a 
free country. 

That fact is to me more impressive than 
the outcome of an election, whether Na- 
tional, State, or local. It bears witness to 
all the world that democracy still works and 
that we cling with greater tenacity than ever 
to those free institutions through which dem- 
ocratic government functions. 

If we remember that no dictator would 
dare run the risk of a free election we shall 
remain ever steadfast in our faith in de- 
mocracy and the way of life which it fosters. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Cummaincs. I am sure it is the wish of 
the Presidential electors of the United States 
that this historic letter of President Roose- 
velt, which I have just read, be presented to 
the one who first suggested the idea that the 
electoral colleges of the United States meet 
as one body. Mr. Doyle, it was through 
your suggestion and work that the first 
meeting of the electoral colleges of the 
country met as a body; it was through your 
enthusiasm and your earnest work that the 
meeting 4 years ago was so successful, and 
this splendid occasion attests the continued 
success of your efforts. There is no one more 
worthy to have this historic document than 
yourself, and in the name of the Presidential 
electors of the United States I hereby pre- 
sent it to you. 

Toast—the President of the United States, by 
the chairman: 

May his wisdom and his matchless cour- 
age maintain our country in unity and direct 
the destiny of the world to peace and hap- 
piness. 

Toast—the Vice President of the United 
States, by the chairman: 

The wise leader who has safely guarded 
the husbandry of our Nation. May he al- 
ways protect the rights of the people under 
the existing powers of our Constitution. 

Mr. DoyLe. We have the privilege of having 
with us tonight as our chief guest of honor 
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the Vice-President-elect of the United States, 
Hon. Henry A. WALLACE. He needs no pres- 
entation from me. The people of the United 
States who judged his merits and appraised 
his outstanding qualities have selected him 
through you for the second highest office in 
the land. A united Nation now supports him. 
The Vice President of the United States. 

Vice-President-elect WatLace. Mr. Chair- 
man and Presidential electors, it is needless 
to tell you that I am very happy to be with 
you this evening—the evening before the 
inaugural. I understand that most of you 
here tonight are Democrats, and I thank you 
for voting for President Roosevelt and myself 
at the electoral college. This quadrennial 
meeting of the electors has a feeling of good 
fellowship. I do not want to dampen such a 
feeling by extensive remarks of any kind. In 
view of the fact that you, of the electoral col- 
lege, have placed on me the obligation of pre- 
siding over the Senate and in view of the fact 
that my friend, Michael Francis Doyle, the 
toastmaster this evening, is undoubtedly of 
Irish origin, I am tempted to refer to Mr. 
Dooley’s comments on the relationship be- 
tween the Vice President and the Senate. 

“It is the jooty of the Vice Prisidint to 
rigorously enforce th’ rules iv th’ Sinit. 
There ar-re none. Th’ Sinit is ruled be cour- 
tesy, like th’ longshoreman’s union. Th’ 
Vice Prisidint is not expected to butt in 
much. It wud be a breach iv Sinitoryal cour- 
tesy f’r him to step down an’ part th’ Sinitor 
fr’m Texas an’ th’ Sinitor fr’m Injyanny in 
th’ middie iv a debate undher a desk on 
whether northern gintlemen ar-re more gin- 
tlemanly thin southern gintlemen. I shud- 
dent wondher if he thried to do it if he was 
taught his place with th’ leg iv a chair. He 
isn’t even called upon to give a decision. All 
that his grateful counthry demands fr’m th’ 
man that she has ilivated to this proud posi- 
tion on th’ toe iv her boot is that he shall keep 
his opinyons to himsilf.” 

Mr. Doyle, in view of this sage advice of 
Mr. Dooley, I shall keep my opinions to my- 
self on this splendid occasion and express to 
the Presidential electors here present the 
gratitude which I feel for the effective manner 
in which they used the toes of their boots on 
January sixth last. 

You have given me the opportunity of get- 
ting acquainted with 96 Senators, and I look 
on this as my one big job in the months 
immediately ahead. 

Mr. Doyitz. When the idea of having the 
Presidential electors meet as one body came to 
my mind, the person I thought to discuss it 
with was Josephus Daniels. There was no one 
in whose judgment I had greater confidence 
and respect. He was the first that gave en- 
couragement to this idea. Later it was dis- 
cussed with Louis McHenry Howe and then 
he secured the enthusiastic approval of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt who had not as yet been in- 
augurated as President. All who know the 
glorious history of our country since the 
beginning of this century cannot faii to rec- 
ognize the great part played by Mr. Daniels 
as one of the leaders of progressive democ- 
racy. He has lived to see his ideas success- 
fully made part of the laws of our country. 
As Secretary of the Navy under Woodrow 
Wilson’s administration he played one of the 
most important parts in the settlement of 
the World War in our favor. His navy car- 
ried millions of American boys across the 
Atlantic and back in safety. His wisdom and 
guiding support was the constant inspiration 
not only of the Navy, but also of his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet in which Woodrow 
Wiison was the leader. He is one of the 
greatest Americans of our time. In addition, 
he has those magnificent personal qualities 
which have endeared him to all those who 
know him. One of my greatest privileges 
is that in calling him my friend. I desire to 
present him, however, this evening as the 
only boss that Franklin D. Roosevelt ever had. 
He was his superior in the Navy and it was 
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his guidance which helped to direct him so 
successfully to the White House as President 
of the United States, the Honorable Josephus 
Daniels. 


“GOD BLESS FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT” 
ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


When your chairman did me the honor to 
invite me to have a part in tonight’s pro- 
gram because, as he said, I was at one time 
“the boss of the President,” he expressed the 
hope that I would recall the days when Mr. 
Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
and relate some incidents of that relation- 
ship in 1913-20 before our rank changed and 
he became my boss in 1933. My answer 
was the question: “Did you ever know a 
Roosevelt who had a boss?” All the same, 
he suggested that instead of discussing pub- 
lic problems I should give a personal and in- 
timate picture of Franklin Roosevelt, drawn 
from official and personal association. He 
added that the members of the electoral col- 
lege, and others, would prefer the low-down 
on the President before he reached the ex- 
alted station when many deem it lese ma- 
jeste to speak of the Chief Executive except 
in terms befitting the great office he holds. 
“The people,” he suggested, “would be most 
interested if you would give the low-down 
on that young man before he climbed the 
highest rungs of the ladder to world distinc- 
tion.” 

That suggestion appealed to me until I 
reflected that, though he always addresses me 
as “chief,” time has altered the relationship 
and he is now my chief, and I hold the office 
of ambassador “at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent.” Therefore, if I should dip into the 
past and lift off the lid and narrate some 
spicy incidents, how could I be sure that 
tomorrow morning my official head would 
be on my shoulders? There is a second 
reason why I cannot comply with the 
suggestion. There are no “low-downs” in 
the early or later public career of our be- 
joved leader. However, there were many 
“high-ups” of ambition and achievement, too 
many to enumerate. 

I may be wrong, but it is my belief that 
from the moment Grover Cleveland put his 
hand on the boy’s head and said to the 
youthful Franklin, when his father took him 
to the White House: “Young man, never 
aspire to thix burdensome office.” the Presi- 
dent-to-be said to himself: “One of these 
days I will hang my hat up in this big build- 
ing and prove that it is a jolly good place 
to live in.” And from that moment, though 
he shared his secret ambition with no one, 
Franklin Roosevelt, subconsciously had his 
eye fixed upon the residence which he now 
occupies. I doubt, however, if he then 
dreamed he would be given a lease extending 
more than 8 years. 

The first time I saw Franklin Roosevelt 
was at the Baltimore convention in 1912. 
He came breezing (no other word would de- 
scribe his entrance) into the Democratic 
National Committee headquarters with an 
up-State editor who had called for a press 
ticket. In figure and feature I thought my 
visitor a Twentieth Century Apollo. Beyond 
the physical attraction was a personal charm 
and an enthusiasm for the nomination of 
Woodrow Wilson which drew me to him. 
Though a regularly elected district dele- 
gate, he was disfranchised by the unit rule 
and he was forced to see the solid vote of the 
Empire State cast for a candidate who was 
not his choice, but he more than made up 
in effective championship on the outside for 
the loss of his vote. Roosevelt and McAdoo 
and Morgenthau and a score of other sup- 
porters of Wilson protested in vain against 
the application of the unit rule. In suc- 
ceeding years Roosevelt helped to destroy 
that undemocratic rule and the equally ar- 
chaic two-thirds rule in national conven- 
tions. 








In that chance meeting was formed a 
friendship and an algiance for the years to 
come (though neither of us thought of it 
then) which has endured. I didn’t feel that 
morning I was meeting a stranger. I had 
followed young Roosevelt’s career in the 
State Senate of New York with admiration 
as he battled against the election of a utility 
attorney to the United States Senate, as I 
had fought in like conflicts in my State; 
when Bob Wagner and Al Smith and Roose- 
velt were seeking to prevent the exploita- 
tion of the natural resources of their State 
for the enrichment of those who “would 
clip the wings of the American eagle in 
order to feather their own nests;” and for 
a new day for the forgotten man. I felt 
then, before we met, we were brothers in 
the liberal ranks fighting for righteous 
causes which were later to prevail in the 
new freedom and the New Deal. 

Our next meeting, except during the cam- 
paign was on the morning of March 4, 1913, 
when I ran into Franklin Roosevelt as. I was 
coming out of the Willard Hotel. I had 
been tendered and accepted the portfolio of 
Secretary of the Navy in the Wilson admin- 
istration, and he congratulated me upon hav- 
ing “the choice Cabinet post.” We had not 
met since Wilson’s notable victory, to which 
we hac both made such contributions as we 
could. A rare friendship, something like love 
at first sight, begun at Baltimore, had rip- 
ened. We were both joyous and happy that 
we were that day to see our chosen leader 
inducted into the Presidency. After a cordial 
exchange of greetings, I asked him: “How 
would you like to be The Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy in the new administration?” 
His face beamed his pleasure at the sugges- 
tion. “How would I like it?” he answered 
with boyish enthusiasm. “How would I like 
it? I'd rather have it than any position in 
the Republic, and would be jolly glad to ac- 
cept it, if tendered. All my life my chief in- 
terest has been ships and the Navy, and I’d 
love to be associated with you in the big 
task ahead for the Navy.” When I broached 
the matter to Wilson, he said: “You are 
quick on the trigger.” I answered: “Not as 
quick as it seems. On the very day I re- 
ceived your letter inviting me to a seat in 
your Cabinet council, I told my wife that 
unless you had a choice for the position I 
would recommend the naming of Roosevelt.” 
President Wilson then asked: “How well do 
you know hi:n, and are you quite sure he is 
the best man for the position?” The Presi- 
dent was quite agreeable upon my assurance, 
having himself a good opinion of young 
Roosevelt. Within a few days the announce- 
ment was made that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was to carry on a Roosevelt tradition by be- 
coming Assistant Secretary of the Navy after 
service in the New York Legislature. Perhaps 
Franklin thought that as Uncle Ted or Cousin 
Ted had gone from the legislature and As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy to the Gover- 
norship of New York and to the Presidency, 
history might repeat itself. Youth’s thoughts 
are long, long thoughts, and if that was his 
daydream, we have witnessed one big dream 
that came true. As soon as pioneer progres- 
sives in the New York Legislature were able 
to prevent all the water power in the rivers 
of New York State going into the hands of 
the utility combination, the new Assistant 
Secretary took up his duties in Washington, 
joining hands with the President and the 
Secretary of the Navy in securing as the years 
passed authorization for creating the most 
adequate Navy in the world, embracing a 
two-ocean navy, which was created in 1920, 
and is now being re-created after being al- 
lowed to fall into innocuous desuetude dur- 
ing the years following Wilson’s administra- 
tion. 

I have always believed in true senatorial 
courtesy, and I asked the advice and consent 
of the New York Senators to the confirmation 
of the Assistant Secretary. Roosevelt had 
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led the movement in the New York Legisla- 
ture which made possible the election of 
Judge O’Gorman to the United States Senate. 
O’Gorman approved the selection. “It is 
satisfactory to me,” said Senator Root, and 
he added, “But you know these Roosevelts. 
They have a way of wishing to be the lead 
horse in any team. Have you thought 
Franklin might exhibit that trait?” I re- 
plied that I would not wish an assistant who 
lacked initiative and was not ambitious to 
carry his part of the load, and that no man 
was worthy to be the chief who doubted his 
capacity to cooperate and rely upon his asso- 
ciate to be a real partner in the adventure. 
“Very well,” said Root, with a smile, after 
volunteering to support his confirmation in 
the Senate, “he is a fine young fellow, not of 
my party, but I know the Roosevelts. I have 
warned you what you may expect.” 

For the seven and one-half years we worked 
in double harness in peace and war, I found 
him able, resourceful, and efficient, sometimes 
a little more militant than the occupant of 
the White House or the head of the Navy De- 
partment, but in the essential of fashioning a 
Navy superior to any afloat, there was no dif- 
ference in the common objective. If, as Root 


intimated, Franklin was inclined upon occa- - 


sion in his zeal to forget how to write “Assist- 
ant” before Secretary, as some writers have 
alleged, the unsurpassed enlargement of the 
Navy and its distinguished contribution to 
the winning of the World War was attributa- 
ble to the good teamwork of three civilian 
leaders, working with able naval statesmen 
and the entire well-trained personnel of the 
Navy during the days of supreme test. 

One day early in the Wilson administration 
a photographer called at the Navy Department 
to take the pictures, standing together, of 
the new Secretary of the Navy and the new 
Assistant Secretary. The younger of the two 
contrived—or was it the knowing photog- 
rapher?—that the background of the setting 
should be the portico of the stately War, 
State, and Navy Building, overlooking the 
White House. When the proofs were brought 
to the Navy Department, it was observable 
that the Secretary’s countenance was serious, 
as becomes a new Cabinet minister, but that 
the whole face of the Assistant Secretary was 
one wreath of smiles, in fact, a beaming, 
broad grin. “Why were you smiling s0 
broadly, Franklin?” I asked, as we looked at 
the proofs. “I do not recall,” he answered, 
“I do not know why.” “Well, I will tell you,” 
I replied, “You were looking down on the 
White House and saying to yourself, ‘One of 
these days I will be living in that house,’ and 
it was that thought which irradiated your 
face with a smile of satisfaction.” 

I recall distinctly one time when there 
was a clash between Franklin and myself, 
It was the only one in which I felt it neces- 
sary to appeal to Woodrow Wilson to support 
my position, and I won. Not long after the 
Official declaration that a state of war existed 
between this country and the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Germany (Woodrow Wilson always 
used that term instead of war between the 
peoples of the two countries) , Franklin Roose= 
velt came into my office one morning more 
serious than usual and informed me that he 
felt it his duty to enter the war in the combat 
service and wished to tender his resignation 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy and go to 
the front in uniform. He had favored this 
country’s entrance into the World War in ad- 
vance of the President, the Secretary of War, 
and the Secretary of the Navy. He therefore 
declared he did not feel he could resist the 
urge to enlist at once. I told him that as 
Assistant Secretary cf the Navy, with his ex- 
perience and knowledge, he could do a hun- 
dredfold more to win the war than as a fighter 
in the ranks—that the big job in the Navy 
was to see that it measured up to its best 
traditions, and be ready to pass from peace 
to war conditions for the great task before it. 
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“But I feel,” he insisted, “I must get into 
the war in my own person. You can find a 
man of ability to take my place here.” 

I thought I knew two things: First, that 
he would count many times more in the great 

on and effectiveness of the Navy than 
if he should don a uniform and shoulder a 
rifle; and, second, that in the emergency, there 
‘Was no man so qualified as he to do the team- 
work required to make every unit of the 
Navy fit and ready, and on its toes. He in- 
sisted that he must follow the call to enlist, 
and when my argument did not dissuade him 
from what he believed the more impelling 
duty, I called upon President Wilson to cast 
the deciding vote. He agreed that under a 
proper interpretation of the selective draft it 
was the duty of Franklin Roosevelt to serve 
in the place to which the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy assigned him. 
He said: s 

“Tell the militant young man that I assign 
him to serve as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and I say as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy that he can serve his country 
better in that position than in any other way, 
and that it is his duty to carry on in war in 
cooperation with us to make the Navy truly 
the first and most effective first line of na- 
tional strength. I have sometimes envied 
the young men who were baring their breasts 
to the enemy, but I must stay in the position 
to which I have been called. Neither you 
nor I nor Franklin Roosevelt has the right to 
select the place of service to which our coun- 
try has assigned us. Tell him I direct him to 
stay put under the principle of selection.” 

With a cheerful “Aye, aye, sir,” Franklin 
obeyed the direction of our Chief, sometimes 
restless to get across as a member of the 
American Expeditionary Force. However, as 
the war progressed he went to Europe, voy- 
aging across the ocean in a destroyer through 
stormy waters, to oversee and advance naval 
contribution and to cooperate in expediting 
the construction of the barrages in the North 
Sea and in the Adriatic. At heart all the 
time he wished to be on the fighting front. 
That desire increased as 2,000,000 Ameri- 
cans were on the firing line and culminated 
in determination to follow his bent when 
he had nearly finished an inspection of 
naval activities in the late summer of 1918. 
He cabled me from France that upon his 
return, after he had reported at the Navy 
Department, he wanted to go back to Eu- 
rope with an assignment in uniform to the 
Naval Railway Battery. When he reached 
Washington he told me he had talked to 
Admiral Plunkett about it at Saint-Nazaire, 
where the guns were being assembled and 
were nearly ready. I recall that in his re- 
port of his tour of inspection he told me 
that Plunkett had asked him, “Can you 
swear well enough in French to swear a 
French train on the siding and let our big 
guns through?” Franklin said to Plunkett, 
“Listen.” Thereupon with inventive genius 
he handed Plunkett a line of French swear 
words, real and imaginary, which impressed 
Plunkett so greatly he said he would take 
him on in his outfit with the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander if he could get the Secre- 
tary to give him a commission. A little later 
Roosevelt returned to the United States on 
the Leviathan with “flu” and a touch of 
pneumonia. He was laid up in New York for 
a time and recuperated at Hyde Park. Re- 
turning to Washington about the twentieth 
of October, he insisted that he could not 
resist the urge to be enrolled. I listened to 
what he said, but was more impressed by his 
evident deep feeling that a sense of duty 
impelled his course. I told him that I could 
not conscientiously ask him to remain longer 
in Washington, and suggested that he make 
known his wish to President Wilson. He 
called at the White House. The President 
told Roosevelt that he had received what he 
thought was true information from Prince 


Max of Baden that an armistice was immi- 
nent. Wilson added: “You are too late. The 
war will be over before you could return to 
France.” Within a few days it was clear that 
the armistice would be worked out shortly, 
and it was within a few days. Roosevelt 
returned to his duties as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy in Washington. After the armi- 
stice he was commissioned to superintend 
the after-war activities of the Navy in Eu- 
rope. Then and during the seven and a half 
years of his service as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy he dedicated all he was to naval 
efficiency in the strengthening of the Navy. 
He was an inspiration to his associates in the 
strengthening of the Navy. The organiza- 
tion of that branch of the service, though 
largely expanded, was not changed a whit in 
passing from peace to wartime. 

These memories of the youthful Roosevelt 
would have little interest today if they did 
not serve to anticipate the high place he was 
to occupy in the life of the Republic and to 
justify the unprecedented confidence the 
American people have shown in him as a 
man and as Chief Executive, a confidence 
based on his devotion to the common weal 
and the welfare of men too long forgotten. 
On the basis of these memories naturally I 
am proud if I was once the boss of the man 
who is the boss of all of us now. But I am 
more than proud; Iam confident of him. We 
know the strength of materials by the loads 
they will bear. I know the material in this 
man by the strength he gave long before he 
was a world leader in the building of the 
Navy—in that Navy’s fight, a fight glorious 
for democracy, even if the world was not 
made safe for it. 

I knew what sort of man he was that dark 
day in 1933 when he declared that “the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself—name- 
less, unreasoning, unjustified terror, which 
paralyzes needed efforts to convert retreat 
into advance.” You know how he over- 
came that paralyzing fear, and gave his 
country ent with a heart. And we 
rejoice that in his first inaugural he had 
the vision to enunciate the doctrine of the 
good neighbor, a doctrine which in these 
crucial days is bourgeoning into the con- 
tinental solidarity of the New World. The 
solidarity our President pioneered is based 
upon the eternal foundation the President 
invoked at Buenos Aires in 1936, when he 
declared that the “faith of the western 
world will not be complete if we fail to af- 
firm our faith in God” and “with God’s 
help” the Pan American countries “may offer 
hope to our brethren overseas.” 

I knew, and increasing millions of the 
people knew also what sort of man he was 
when nearly four years later beyond his con- 
quest over fear he cried his magnificent 
series of “of courses” to a Republic in which 
many of those who had profited most by his 
service would have halted advance again. 
Let us recall and receive fresh courage 
from his dedication and challenge of 1936: 

“Of course, we will continue to improve 
working conditions. * * * Of course, we 
will continue every effort to end monopoly 
in business, to support collective bargain- 
ing, to stop unfair competition, to abolish 
dishonorable trade practices. * . . 
Of course, we will continue to work for 
cheaper electricity, for better and cheaper 
transportation, for low interest rates, for 
sounder home financing, for better banking, 
for the wiping out of slums. * * * Of 
course, we shall continue our efforts for 
young men and women, for the crippled, for 
the blind, for mothers, the unemployed, the 
aged.” 

And beyond those dramatic “of courses” 
again directed against false fears he cried, 
“For all these we have only just begun to 
fight.” 

Again in 1940, when there were those who 
called “Beat a retreat,” his clarion voice 
summoned the American people to respond 
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as he commanded “Beat a charge,” saying, 


on November second: 

“Of course, we will not turn back. We will 
not be scared into retreating by threats 
from the doubters of democracy.” 

And I know, and all the world knows, he 
looks to divine guidance in these troubled 
days. In a million homes in our country 
tomorrow, in these serious times, as he takes 
the oath to carry on from “heart and brain 
with large thoughts humane to help a peo- 
ple’s need,” prayers will go up for heavenly 
direction. The people rejoice that their 
President is moved to “do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with his God.” 

I know him, and the world knows, too, 
what man he is now when new and darker 
fears palsy the world. We know with him 
that the problems remain at home beside 
the greater, more disturbing problems of the 
world. And we know our leader now at a 
time of crisis not often equaled before. 
Both our leader and ourselves are men 
faced with the imperative meaning again 
of Lincoln’s words. It is time for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us; it is time that we take increased 
devotion to our cause; it is time that we 
highly resolve that this Nation—this world— 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth. Once again a man in 
America is, we know in our hearts, equal to 
leadership in those high terms not merely 
for America but for mankind. 

Did his official boss see that greatness in 
the boy of 1913? I should like to say I did. 
It would be nice to pose as prophet, and the 
picker of the paragon. Did I see the world 
leader in the young State Senator from New 
York? Of course not. But I did see young 
strength, young ardor, young courage, young 
energy, and intelligence. I saw in the finest 
form I knew the young American. Not all 
his greatness was there to see then. It took 
not only his quality but the need of the Na- 
tion, magnificently joined, to make him such 
@ leader in America. It took not only that 
leadership but the desperate need of this 
world to make him the power for freedom he 
is on this whole earth now. Our needs, our 
times met their man. The old boss did not 
forsee all that, but above all other Americans, 
I think, the old boss is proud. And nobody 
has a better right, I believe, than the old 
boss of long ago to cry to you all: 

“Gentleman, hail the Chief,” as he con- 
tinues to be the symbol of an advancing de- 
mocracy in America and as becomes also the 
bulwark of freedom in this world. I propose 
the spirit of American democracy in this 
hour, “God bless Franklin Roosevelt.” 


Mr. Dor.Le. Women play a most impor- 
tant part not only in politics but in govern- 
ment. Prior to the administration of our 
previous Democratic President — Woodrow 
Wilson—women had neither a voice nor vote 
in national affairs. It was through a Demo- 


_ Cratic President that woman’s rights were 


finally recognized and established. Since 
that time they have performed their part 
with great honor and distinction as cite 
izens. The next speaker is one of the out- 
standing women of America. She is a Presi- 
dential elector from Pennsylvania and the 
Democratic national committeewoman from 
that State. She is a clever orator. She is 
a wise counselor and one of the leaders of 
the Democratic Party in the country. I have 
the honor of presenting Mrs. Emma Guffey 
Miller. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY MRS. EMMA GUFFEY 

MILLER 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
proud fellow politicians, we meet tonight to 
celebrate the triumph of the arduous work 
we Democrat politicians did during the last 
campaign, a campaign when the opposition 
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had at its disposal unaccounted millions of 
dollars, practically all the public press and 
publications, radio time ad lib at all broad- 
casting stations, innumerable clubs and com- 
binations of clubs with business associations, 
those who “walked out” and now wish they 
hadn’t, and finally the “Hatchet Act” which 
penalizes party loyalty but leaves the hypo- 
crites free to indulge in all sorts of chicanery. 

Yet, we won. Why? 

After spending weeks in analyzing election 
returns I came to three inescapable con- 
clusions: 

1. That newspapers controlled by adver- 
tisers and big business have little influence 
with an intelligent electorate. 

2. That it takes more than money to win 
an election; a candidate and a cause really 
come in right handy. 

3. Thet the professional poll makers have 
a mentality bordering on delirium, other- 
wise they never could have arrived at some 
of their eccentric conclusions. 

However, tonight I think I will employ the 
same erratic reasoning that lay behind the 
mthods of the most noted poll factories in 
the recent campaign. Therefore, according 
to their a priori and reductio ad absurdum 
arguments I came to the following conclu- 
sion: Of the 531 Democratic electors 54 were 
women; of the 531 G. O. P. electors, 10 were 
women. The Republicans carried 10 States, 
1 State for each woman elector. Hence had 
the Democrats named 10 more women we 
would have carried every State. Isn't that 
good pollist logic? So, gentlemen, when you 
are making out electors lists in 1944, “Re- 
member the ladies.” 

As election returns came in the night of 
November 5, I am sure that every Democratic 
woman elector felt an exaltation that is diffi- 
cult to describe. This came not from the 
satisfaction of accomplishment, not from the 
joy of victory, but from something deeper— 
from a profound feeling of thankfulness that 
the New Deal was to endure. 

In spite of misrepresentation and falsifica- 
tion on the part of the opposition, in spite 
of deceptive arguments by the opposing can- 
didate, the majority of the women cast all 
this aside and, ignoring threats and alarms, 
voted for Roosevelt and Wallace because of 
their great program for human betterment 
begun March 4, 1933. 

Behine the women’s ballots stood thou- 
sands of dependent children and widowed 
mothers whose burdens had been lifted by 
the New Deal; companies of crippled children 
who were given not only hope but new 
strength to become useful and self-support- 
ing; millions of aged who need no longer 
wail that humiliating phrase, “Over the hills 
to the poorhouse”’; hundreds of thousands of 
blind who have been granted both inner and 
outer light; 2,000,000 young men rescued from 
the menacing army of the jobless and given 
health, courage, education, and occupation 
through the C. C. C. camps; an ever-increas- 
ing host of boys and girls who have been 
taught trades and better living and thou- 
sands more who have been given employment 
that they might complete their high-school 
and college educations through the N. Y. A; 
millions of workers in factory, mill, and mine 
whose hours have been lessened and wages 
increased because of New Deal labor legis- 
lation; millions of farmers who have learned 
better agricultural methods and marketing 
systems; and, lI-stly, a goodly number of 
businessmen who have seen the light of a 
changing and advancing day; and thus an 
overwhelming majority of voters showed 
their faith in Franklin D. Roosevelt by voting 
for him for a third term. 

Then there was another large and mostly 
new group, the majority of whom I believe 
were women, who joined the old New Dealers 
and voted to keep the Democrats in control 
because they realized that the foreign policy 
of the United States, as upheld by Roosevelt 
and our most eminent Secretary of State, 


Cordell Hull, would not only keep honor and 
decency as the standards in foreign affairs 
but save democracy itself from the strangle- 
hold of the dictator. 

To this end the Democratic women are will- 
ing to direct their energies toward the enact- 
ment of the President’s defense program. 
Democratic women are not terrorized by a 
Budget out of balance, for we women have 
been too long accustomed to ignoring the 
cost when human life is in danger to be 
parsimonious now when “the things that are 
more precious than peace” are threatened 
with extinction. 

What meaning have material comforts, 
bank accounts, leisure, or even life itself 
unless we keep the United States not only 
safe but free—free to give aid to the op- 
pressed; free to offer every boy and girl an 
equal opportunity; free to stand before the 
world as an exponent of freedom of speech, 
freedom of education, and freedom of reli- 
gion—the things which every mother holds 
closest to her heart. Thus, we electors who 
represent the Democratic women throughout 
the country pledge for them our renewed and 
unswerving allegiance to the Roosevelt and 
Wallace administration, knowing that when 
we cast our ballots for them only a few weeks 
ago that our great and beloved country would 
grow nobler in their keeping. 


Mr. Dore. There were many who felt that 
the last national campaign would be a close 
one and it would be necessary to select, as 
the successor of Mr. Farley, as national chair- 
man one who could unite the party to lead 
it to victory. It is needless to discuss with 
you the splendid selection made by the 
Democratic National Committee. We have 
been proud to work under his magnificent 
leadership. He is here tonight to celebrate 
the victory with us and to inspire us with 
continued hopes for the future. I have 
pleasure in presenting the Honorable Edward 
J. Flynn, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee: 


ADDRESS OF HON. EDWARD J. FLYNN, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, presidential electors, and 
fellow guests, it is considerable of an honor 
to be present at this dinner in tribute to 
the men to whom is entrusted the respon- 
sibility of actually electing the President 
and the Vice President of the United States. 

You present an element in our system of 
Government that I believe is unique among 
the functionaries of the world powers. You 
were chosen by the people of your respec- 
tive States to register their will. Though 
I understand there is no statutory prohibi- 
tion as to your voting for any qualified citi- 
zen to be the head of the Government you 
choose, a hundred years of history fails to 
show a case where an elector has failed to 
obey the mandate of his State. The only 
variation, I think, was in President Mon- 
roe’s election, where one man swerved in 
order to preserve for Washington the unique 
distinction of being the only President who 
got the unanimous vote of the electoral col- 
lege. Indeed, the faithfulness of the elec- 
tors to their constituents’ wishes is such a 
commonplace that it never occurs to any- 
body to question it. That is, in itself, an 
index of the permanence of the Republic 
and a token of the oneness of our people 
and those they pick administer national 
affairs. 

It is no slight distinction to be selected 
as a member of the electoral college and I 
salute you as the actual representatives of 
the 27,000,000 American citizens who, in this 
period of world crisis, voted to keep the des- 
tinies of our Nation in the hands of the 
tried and experienced Chief Executive who 
has so skillfully, courageously, and efficiently 
piloted our ship of state through the trou- 
bled waters of the past 8 years. 
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In the histories yet to be written your 
names will be linked with this imposing 
period when not only the fate of our beloved 
land, but of civilization itself, as we know it, 
is in the balance and can only be saved by 
the resoluteness with which the democracies 
of the world defend the principles most dear 
to us. 

This is a great day for all of us. The 
troubled world watched the American election 
of last November with wonder. They listened 
to the tempests of a bitter campaign, which 
in almost any other country might have 
presaged a gale of civil strife. But who 
among us thinks back on that political strug- 
gle except to smile at the virulence of the 
arguments and the intensity of feeling that 
characterized it? Those foreign observers did 
not realize the depth of devotion of our 
people to our form of government and their 
acceptance of the rule of the majority. 

It was a good fight; a typical American elec- 
tion. And here we sit tonight celebrating 
a Democratic victory, calmly and cheerfully, 
with animosities forgotten and a will to go 
along on the path that made America great 
and will keep her great. We Democrats are 
happy and confident that democracy will 
triumph for many terms; the Republicans 
are comforting themselves with hopes of 
better luck next time. This is as it should 
be, and let us have faith will always be. 

As you all know, I am now in this job of 
national chairman. Naturally I have faith in 
my party; naturally I rejoice that my party 
won, but I believe that the result of last 
November's voting was less a Democratic suc- 
cess than a demonstration of the sober good 
sense of the electorate. They did not elect 
Franklin D. Roosevelt because he was a Demo- 
crat. In fact, there must have been millions 
of voters who enlisted under our banner who 
have no allegiance to our party. Among those 
millions were Republicans, independents, 
people of every political faith or no political 
faith, who simply figured that this was no 
time for experiment. The problems confront- 
ing our country were too grave to take chances 
with, and so they voted for the man they 
knew who had demonstrated his skill of 
statesmanship and his capacity to meet every 
situation fearlessly, definitely, and intelli- 
gently. 

Our Republican friends are taking consid- 
erable satisfaction at the size of their candi- 
date’s vote—and I am glad with them. This 
country of ours ought always to have a 
strong minority party.. That constitutes the 
greatest insurance of the Republic. We heard 
a lot of talk about a dictatorship during 
the campaign. That was _ merely part of the 
froth stirfed up in a partisan contest. No- 
body believed there was any such threat— 
and there never can be such a threat when 
twenty millions of voters are watching what- 
ever opposition administration may be in 
power. We might wish that the criticism of 
the outs might always be constructive, but 
the other kind does little harm. The people 
are quite competent to judge whether fault- 
finding is mere captiousness or has a legiti- 
mate basis. One thing you may be sure of: 
Complaints must suggest a remedy, or people 
will pay no attention to them. 

To say an administration is on the wrong 
track has no effect unless the critic can point 
out an alternative better track. It is no argu- 
ment, as the election demonstrated, to urge 
that somebody could do the job better unless 
the volunteer can say how he would improve 
the processes, or what substitute measures 
he can offer. I guess I had better not go any 
farther along this line, or I might be accused 
of talking politics in what is supposed to be 
a social gathering, and I must not forget that 
the Republican as well as the Democratic 
electors were invited to this dinner. I have 
already referred to the advantage to the 
Nation of a strong minority party and let 
me now salute the chosen representatives of 
that minority. 
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944 it is to be anticipated that we 
doing our best to increase our num- 
, and that they will be equally diligent in 
striving to be the ones to celebrate an elec- 
toral college victory dinner. But those hos- 
tilities are a long way ahead. Today, let us 
that matters more important than 
tics will be our chief concern. I would 
not suggest that politics be adjourned sine 
die, but a truce, or, if you want to call it that, 
an armistice, ought to be in the cards. 

In the face of the appalling foreign emer- 
gency, we are all Americans, united in the 
enterprise of making our beloved country im- 
pregnable against aggression by the enemies 
of democratic government. We have re- 
elected a great President, and charged him 
with our defense preparations. It is his re- 
sponsibility, and that of the Congress elected 
with him, to do the job. Whether all hands 
agree with all his processes or not, the fact 
remains that we have made him captain of our 
ship. It is not given to any human being to 
satisfy everybody On every craft there are 
sea-lawyers who find ‘ault with the skipper 
and doubtless we will hear from them as we 
move along the route that he, with his su- 
perior knowledge of a thousand details, is 
charting through the shoals and rocks and 
storms that may lie ahead. Some of these 
threats and perils are known to this or that 
agency of our Government, but he alone has 
the coordinated aggregation of all this infor- 
mation. 

Criticism may be helpful, or it may be 
harmful. Mere badgering in the interest of 
political partisanship is not going to make our 
destiny either safer or easier. It only serves 
to encourage the real enemies of America and 
give them hope that we are a divided people. 
We are not a divided people, and so I am ask- 
ing tonight, not only of you here present but 
of patriotic Americans everywhere, to let it be 
known to the world that we present a united 
front, and that we are solidly behind the 
splendid leader we have chosen to preserve 
our democratic liberties. 


Mr. Dore. The respect of the law depends 
upon its honest administration. During the 8 
years of President Roosevelt's administration 
the office of Attorney General was held by 
able and efficient men. When Mr. Cummings 
retired a short time ago a worthy successor 
was found in the Honorable Frank Murphy, 
whose ability shortly afterward raised him- 
self to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The present Attorney General of the 
United States has those qualities which made 
his two predecessors so brilliantly successful 
and gives assurance to the people of our 
country that the laws will be fairly and justly 
administered. Owing to the fact that Mr. 
Jackson was stricken with illness only yester- 
day and is now confined to his bed, it was 
necessary for him to send as his representa- 
tive the Solicitor General of the United 
States. It is with great personal pleasure 
that I present Mr. Biddle as a fellow member 
of the bar of my own city, who has long 
honored a famous name and as one of the 
most brilliant men of our country, the Hon- 
orable Francis Biddle. 


ADDRESS OF ROBERT H. JACKSON, ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman, it is with diffidence and 
humility that I greet the ultimate constitu- 
tional power in the Republic, the Presiden- 
tia: electors. 

Presidential electors belong to a land of 
constitutional make-believe, rather than to 
the world of practical politics. At law, it is 
you only—not the people—who can elect a 
President. At law you can choose as Presi- 
dent any native-born citizen, 35 years of age 
and 14 years a resident of the United States. 
Legally, you electors were the only candidates 
last November, Those presumptuous fellows 
who were doing all the talking had no legal 
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standing at ali, and never could have any 
except by your leave. 

With this vast grant of constitutional 
power, electors have chosen to become merely 
the faithful proxies of the people. The last 
time that an elector broke away and voted for 
anyone other than his party nominee was 
way back, I believe, before 1800. A disap- 
pointed partisan is said to have expressed the 
sentiment: “I chose him to act, not to 
think.” His doctrine has now become un- 
written law. 

Presidential electors are about the only offi- 
cials known to man who have not magnified 
their offices and reached for more power than 
the law gives them. They should be pre- 
served if only for this example of self-denial. 
But there is another reason for keeping them. 
The electoral system is the alibi and chief 
consolation of a defeated candidate. He can 
enjoy the sensation of being a near-President 
by contemplating that a shift of a few votes 
in strategic States would have turned defeat 
to victory. And the winner can point out 
that an equally trifling change the other way 
would have made his election unanimous. 

It has never been revealed to me just why 
the electors collectively have been given the 
wholly unconstitutional title of “electoral 
colleges.” However uncertain your right to 
dispense college degrees, I am reliably in- 
formed that a large number of freshmen are 
now preparing for your class of 1944. They 
come from Washington, from State capitals, 
from prosecutors’ offices, and, under recent 
precedents, you may have a few recruits 
from Wall Street. Regular Republicans are 
complaining that if they take the full course 
and do all their home work, some corre- 
spondence-school rival may show up for the 
first time at commencement and try to run 
away with the college honors. And some 
Democrats are holding back to find out for 
sure whether a certain gentleman intends to 
come back for more post-graduate courses. 

As you know, I have had occasion, offi- 
cially, to look into the cost of the courses 
in your college. I will say that there is no 
other college in the country where it costs 
50 much to get a mere “honorable mention.” 

The present function of Presidential elec- 
tors as the people’s proxy is a formal one. 
But those of 1940 have performed this for- 
mal duty with consciousness of its historical 
significance that is uncommon. You have 
cast the constitutional ballots which insti- 
tute the only third term in the Nation’s life. 
The Constitution makes it clear that the 
President, to borrow the language of Hamil- 
ton, “is to be elected for 4 years; and is to 
be reeligible as often as the people of the 
United States shall think him worthy of 
their confidence.” However, not half of our 
Presidents have had a second term, and 
it has been reserved to you to name as 
the original third-term President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

Tomorrow’s inauguration is significant, not 
merely as a departure from 150 years of prac- 
tice but chiefly because of the kind of leader- 
ship that has won this triple vote of con- 
fidence. It is the spiritual quality of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s aggressive conviction that 
democracy is sound and is to survive that 
earns for him the instinctive support of 
masses of men. In troubled times they do 
not profess to know what is wise, but they 
do know what is right. It is his ability to 
interpret what is in the hearts of his fellow- 
men that which invests the President’s lead- 
ership with its moral authority. The most 
secularly minded among us will acknowledge, 
even if only in deference to the somber pros- 
pect ahead, that no generation ever had a 
greater need for faith—for fighting faith—in 
@ moral order in the universe. 

In these times when all democracy is on 
trial, it is a welcome sign of your faith and 
courage that the subject which is assigned to 
me is A Progressive Democracy. That is not 
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@ defensive title, and it has no defeatist note 
in it. It rings with hope and challenge. It 
is only a progressive democracy that can 
withstand the pressure of the antidemocratic 
forces which are making a drive for a new 
social order in the world. Hitlerism in fact 
derives its greatest incentive and consola- 
tion from a belief that our democracy has 
become stagnant, decayed, and degenerated 
into what Hitler calls a “plutocracy of the 
money bags.” It is on such assumptions that 
he wars on democracy and promises what he 
asserts is a better way of life. It is not easy 
to translate these abstract generalities into 
terms that admit of a genuine comparison 
with our own democratic achievements. 

It would help our understanding if every 
discussion of revolutionary aims—Nazi, Fas- 
cist, or Communist—were always brought out 
of the clouds and down to earth, out of gen- 
eralities and down to specific things. In 
that way we clearly see that those who aim at 
progress by revolution have nothing to offer 
to us whose institutions permit and en- 
courage progress by reasoned steps and by 
democratic processes. 

I was interested recently in an effort of 
leading legai minds to clarify the revolution- 
ary aims of nazi-ism and fascism. According 
to dispatches, Dr. Hans Frank, the Nazi Com- 
missar of Justice, and Count Grandi, Italy’s 
Minister of Justice, jointly addressed the for- 
eign press in Berlin. They assured listeners 
that their political creed would spread to 
other countries and would spell happiness. 
The creed, agreed these lawyers, was “that 
the French Revolution which has been fought 
for the rights of the individual was being 
replaced by their revolution by which the 
rights of the community supersede those of 
the individual.” 

So this is the “new order” for which Europe 
is drenched in blood. 

Nothing better demonstrates the difference 
between the methods of the Axis ieaders and 
our own way of doing things than this state- 
ment. Assuming their good faith in saying 
that a reassertion of the rights of the com- 
munity is the purpose of their revolution, we 
may justly reply that we in this country are 
successfully reasserting the rights of the com- 
munity without resort to revolution. It is 
probably true that our ow.. tendency during 
the ninteenth century was too far in the 
direction of an irresponsible individualism. 
Exploitation of manpower and of resources, 
reckless speculation by .. few at the expense 
of the commonwealth, and ruthless amassing 
of great fortunes was the order of the day 
and wrote its own queer code of morals into 
our law, quite as definitely as it did in that 
of Germany, Italy, or any other country. 

Every person who knows the trend and 
direction of American jurisprudence knows 
that peacefuliy and by democratic control 
our whole society has for some years been 
solving the problem of better protection of 
the community against individual antisocial 
action. Cities and towns have adopted zoning 
ordinances, vocational and health regulations. 
State governments have established regula- 
tion of public utility rates and practices and 
control of many enterprises that bear on the 
public interest. The Federal Government, 
too, has taken up regulation of rates and 
practices of railroads, stockyards, interstate 
utilities, and hoiding companies, security is- 
sues, and a score of other subjects, each de- 
signed to protect the community against 
ruthless exploitation. 

We have spilled tons of printers’ .nk on 
these things, but no blood. A progressive 
democracy had tackled and at least par- 
tially solved this problem long before Hitler 
began to destroy the peace of the world. 

Still hoping to have the aims of the Com- 
munist-Fascist revolution brought down to 
terms of everyday life, I read with unusual 
avidity a dispatch from Berlin, which told 
of the year-end address to German workers 
by Dr. Robert Ley, chief of the Nazi labor 
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front. In it he promised the laborers that 
they will have it better after victory 
when the Moloch of world capitalism has 
been destroyed. Since this threatened to 
be a hard world for everybody except work- 
ingmen, I looked anxiously to see what all 
of the blood-spilling of revolution really 
promised the workers. This is what Dr. Ley 
said: 

“Reasonable old-age pensions, generous 
health programs, a single free-time vacation 
program, just wages, training in a profes- 
sion, and social residence construction of 
unheard of proportions—all this will be 
your victory counsel and guaranty.” 

To those of us who are interested in a 
progressive democracy it is significant that 
there is not one item of this Nazi promise 
to German workers that this country has 
not already begun for American workers. 
Some of these measures need extension and 
improvement, but the point is that processes 
of democracy are bringing them here to 
American workers sooner than marching 
armies can bring them to German wurkers 

We of the democracies of the earth can 
stand forth and say that no nation by 
violence, by confiscation, by dictatorship has 
ever yet attained such standards of living, 
such economic security or social justice as 
we have done by democratic processes, 
guided by free public opinion. The record 
on this continent is one of steady, orderly 
progress. The claim of the dictator propa- 
gandists that the powerful never concede 
anything and the humble never win any- 
thing under democracy is a falsehood by the 
record. 

Even we Americans are too often forgetful 
of the strides made on our soil, in a stumbling 
way, perhaps, but with a sure direction toward 
a more just order. In our early days the fight 
was made and peacefully won to abolish the 
law of primogeniture by which all property 
descended to the first-born male. Then our 
constitutional Bill of Rights summed up and 
stablished the most advanced doctrines of hu- 
man liberty of the eighteenth century. But 
we did not stop. We moved on to abolish im- 
prisonment for debt—which reform many said 
would undermine the whole structure of prop- 
erty, but it didn’t. Then we gradually abol- 
ished property qualifications for voting and 
for holding office and extended the franchise to 
women. We moved into the field of free edu- 
cation for classes to whom it had never before 
been available and adopted compensation for 
industrial accidents and regulation of prop- 
erty used in utility services. Now, under the 
administration of President Roosevelt, we 
have brought to reality plans for compensa- 
tion during forced unemployment, support for 
dependent old age, wider programs of train- 
ing for youth, vast projects for new housing, 
for betterment of farm opportunity, for pro- 
tection of labor by real collective bargain- 
ing, and for higher standards of living and 
protection against depression. 

Of course progress is slow. Of course it is 
accompanied by what at times seems an un- 
necessary amount of strife and resistance. 
But the strife under our system is one of con- 
flicting arguments, not conflicting armies; 
its weapons are reason, not force. And no 
regime of dictators or monarchs can show so 
long, so consistent, or so successful a record 
of gains by the humble and concessions by 
the powerful as our democratic system has 
accomplished in peace and order. 

It is not wise so to overstate our case for de- 
mocracy as to discredit it. We have not, cf 
course, nor has any other nation or system, 
eliminated all injustice, oppression, and dis- 
crimination. We have not yet brought to 
the individual the degree of security and 
plenty that science and technology make pos- 
sible. We have not yet full protection against 
the cycles and caprices of our economic 
system. 

As you know, I have never hesitated to 
criticize our existing laws and practice or 


to strive for their modernization and im- 
provement. I believe in reforming to save. 
Wise repairs are necessary to protect our 
structure. But let us not in our criticism 
overlook the fact that nowhere in the world 
can comparable opportunity for men be found 
nor comparable dignity and power in citizen- 
ship be seen. When we look at what others 
have accomplished we may feel our own 
country to be quite exemplary. It is only 
when we compare our existing situation with 
our boundless possibilities, that we are 
critical. 

Progressive democracy is the genius of our 
people. We have become both great and free 
by holding both to liberty and to order. We 
cannot retreat if we would. The instinct that 
submits its grievances and hopes to public 
cpinion, the sportsmanship that accepts the 
results of elections is bred in our blood and 
bone. No course in our opinion is more 
fatal for any cause than to resort to violence, 
to excessive pressures, or to means outside 
the law. I know of no shorter path to ob- 
livion for any American than even to hesitate 
in his acceptance of a verdict of the people. 
In these things is our greatness, our security, 
and our peace. 

If fascism were for others an efficient, pow- 
erful type of social organization, it would not 
do for us because it is not our genius to be 
Fascist. If nazi-ism were a really new and 
superior political technique, we could not use 
it for it is alien to our instincts. If commu- 
nism were a just and equitable system, we 
could not operate under it, for to create, to 
keep, and to own property is as much a part 
of our culture as to speak freely. 

So tonight I toast “a progressive democ- 
racy,” not in a partisan sense, though I am 
proud that my party and the party of my 
fathers has contributed more to it than any 
other. I toast a progressive democracy rather 
as the genius and achievement of our people. 
It is not perfection and it has not brought 
perfection. Indeed, that ideal will probably 
always retreat as we approach it. I toast 
democracy not alone for what it is but chiefly 
for what it may become; not merely for what 
it has done but also for what it makes pos- 
sible for us and our children to do. Its road 
to the future leads through discussion, rea- 
soning, persuasion, experiment, trial and 
error. Progressive democracy does not lead 
through violence, revolts, or armed coercion. 
It leaves our destiny with no limitations ex- 
cept those which our own minds impose and 
no pitfalls except those that might be dug by 
a failing faith. ; 

It is our heritage and our hope—and we 
mean to keep it. 


During the course of the evening there 
was presented Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, widow 
of the Great War President of the United 
States. The entire gathering arose in respect 
and cheered her with enthusiasm. 

There was also presented William Jennings 
Bryan, Jr., son of the former Secretary of 
State, who was affectionately known as the 
Great Commoner. Mr. Bryan was received 
with long-continued applause. 

Also during the course of the evening was 
presented the artists whose names appeared 
on the program, and also Mickey Rooney, the 
noted juvenile screen star from Hollywood, 
who called to present his compliments to the 
guests at the dinner. 


DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS IN STATES 
CARRIED BY ROOSEVELT AND WALLACE, 1940 


(Electoral votes: Roosevelt, 449 (38 States); 
Wilikie, 82 (10 States) ) 


Alabama: Ben Bloodworth, Decatur; Otis 
R. Burton, Talladega; W. F. Covington, Jr., 
Headland; Bart J. Cowart, Haleyville; Charles 
W. Edwards, Auburn; Tully A. Goodwin, Flor- 
ala; W. E. James, president, Cullman; Nor- 
velle R. Leigh 3d, Mobile; Walter C. Lusk, 
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Guntersville; Roy Mayhall, Haleyville; Walter 
F. Miller, Tuscumbia. 

Arkansas: Mrs. C. E. Hefner, Little Rock; 
Mrs. H. B. Ingram, Conway; Raymond Mays, 
Rison; Thomas B. Pryor, Sr., Fort Smith; 
Henry Gregory, Forrest City; Virgil Willis, 
Harrison; R. C. Cunningham, Arkadelphia; 
Dr. R. L. Smith, Russellville; Gustave Jones, 
Newport. 

Arizona: Wirt G. Bowman, Nogales; Andrew 
P. Martin, Tucson; Mrs. W. P. Stuart, Phoenix. 

California: Dr. C. V. Whited, Mendocino; 
Charles L. Culbert, Jackson; Car] E. Johnson, 
North Sacramento; Mrs. George J. Knox, San 
Francisco; Charles J. Powers, San Francisco; 
Harry See, San Francisco; A. D. Erickson, 
Berkeley; Clyde C. Redwine, Mountain View; 
Hugh P. Donnelly, Turlock; Judge Edward 
Henderson, Ventura; Elmer E. Lore, North 
Hollywood; Ann Patton, San Marino; Mrs. J. 
Frank Burke, Los Angeles; George C. High- 
ley, Los Angeles; John W. Evans, Los Angeles; 
Jack B. Tenney, Los Angeles; Vincent 
Thomas, San Pedro; Mrs. O. P. Hanna, Long 
Beach; C. M. Brown, Redlands; Clarence J. 
Novotny, San Diego; Phil Davies, San Fran- 
cisco; James Kehoe, San Mateo. 

Connecticut: Homer S. Cummings, chair- 
man, Greenwich; Mrs. Josephine Keller, sec- 
retary, Bridgeport; Bruce Caldwell, Hartford; 
Michael V. Blansfield, Waterbury; Guy B. 
Holt, West Hartford; Edward S. Minor, New 
Haven; Chester Bowles, Essex; William A. 
Patten, Torrington. 

Delaware: Harry T. Graham, Wilmington; 
Hon. John B. Hutton, Dover; Hon. J. Reese 
White, Millsboro. 

Florida: Paul Appleyard, Tallahassee; 
Frank B. Dowling, Miami; Wallace N. Keith, 
Tallahassee; John Knight, Bradenton; Mal- 
colm McClellan, Jacksonville; Lewis W. Pet- 
teway, Tallahassee; Ray Selden, Tampa. 

Georgia: Hon. Clark Howell, Atlanta; Hon. 
Abit Nix, Athens; Hon. John J. Bouhan, Sa- 
vannah; Hon. H. T. McIntosh, Albany; Hon. 
Columbus Roberts, Columbus; Hon. Quimby 
Melton, Griffin; Hon. Ivan Allen, Sr., chair- 
man, Atlanta; Hon. R. Earl Camp, Dublin; 
Hon. N. A. Morris, Marietta; Hon. O. E. 
Raynor, Folkston; Mrs. Fred Hayes, Toccoa; 
Hon. John C. Evans, Warrenton. 

Idaho: S. Ben Dunlap, Caldwell; Mrs. Alice 
Lydon, Lewiston; Asher B. Wilson, Twin 
Falls; George E. Hill, Rigby. 

Illinois: George M. Maypole, chairman, 
Chicago; Mary McEnerney, Chicago; D. C. 
Dobbins, Champaign; John A. Logan, Elgin; 
John Budinger, Chicago; James A. Ronan, 
Chicago; John M. Lee, Chicago; Thomas 
J. Sheehan, Chicago; Edward J. Kolar, 
Chicago; Edward J. Denemark, Chicago; 
Eugene P. Meany, Chicago; Joseph T. 
Baran, Chicago; Dorsey R. Crowe, Chicago; 
Louis Rixman, Chicago; Frank J. Wise, Joliet; 
Thomas B. Dunn, Morris; Jacob Aschenbren- 
ner, Ashton; Charles S. Coulson, La Harpe; 
Glenn Ratcliff, Lewistown; C. N. Hollerich, 
secretary, Spring Valley; C. S. Schneider, 
Paxton; Claude M. Saum, Watseka; John W. 
Yantis, Shelbyville; John W. Woodall, Win- 
chester; George Luker, Staunton; Charles A. 
Van Preter, East Alton; Jake Runyan, Olney; 
W. C. Kane, Harrisburg; C. D. Joplin, Mur- 
physboro. 

Kentucky: Silas Jacobs, Brooksville; Mrs. 
T. C. Underwood, Hopkinsville; Hall Hood, 
Murray; Judge Goebel Goad, Scottsville; 
Thomas A. Ballantine, Louisville; T. C. Car- 
roll, Shepherdsville; Ballard Clark, La 
Grange; Elmer G. Davis, Owenton; Mrs. 
Ethel Fugate, Hindman; George B. Martin, 
Catlettsburg; Ben V. Smith, Somerset. 

Louisiana: Joseph E. Ransdell, Lake Provi- 
dence; Edward J. Gay, Plaquemine; George 
Montgomery, New Orleans; Samuel T. Ten- 
nant, Jr., New Orleans; J. I. Boudreaux, Ab- 
beville; D. E. Brown, Ferriday; N. D. Ott, 
Bogalusa; Lawrence G. Pugh, Crowley; 
Grundy Cooper, Alexandria. 

Maryland: Mrs. Laura H. Riggin, Snow 
Hills; Mrs. M. Alice Canoles, Baltimore; 
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L. Atwood Bennett, Salisbury; Joseph P. 
Healy, Baltimore; Marion A. Figinski, Balti- 
more; Eugene H. Beer, Baltimore; James W. 
Wills, La Plata; Sue L. Deck, Brunswick. 

Massachusetts: Marcus A, Coolidge, Fitch- 
burg; Clementina Langone, Boston; John 
Zielinski, Holyoke; Sadie H. Mulrone, Spring- 
field; Edmond J. Tousignatt, Gardner; Mary 
G. Mahoney, Worcester; Edward A. Counihan, 
Jr., Cambridge; James F. Carens, Newbury- 
port; Walter A. Griffin, Lawrence; John M. 
Lynch, Somerville; R. Minturn Sedgwick, 
Dedham; Silas F. Taylor, Boston; John F. 
Fitzgerald, Boston; Morris Kritzman, Boston; 
James Leo O’Connor, Dover; Octave O. Des- 
marais, Fall River; Louis A. Cordeiro, New 
Bedford. 

Minnesota: August Erickson, Springfield; 
Frank T. O’Gorman, Goodhue; John Crowley, 
Minneapolis; John King, Jackson; James B. 
Bonner, Northeast Minneapolis; R. W. Har- 
gadine, North St, Paul; John McGuire, South 
Minneapolis; Joseph Ryan, Aitkin; A. F. Nel- 
lermoe, Madison; Ray Kilbride, Eveleth; C. W. 
Bouvette, Hallock. 

Mississippi: Hon. Dees Stribling, Philadel- 
phia; Hon. James J. Davis, Louisville; Hon. 
W. L. Sharp, Corinth; Hon. Kermit L. Cofer, 
Water Valley; Hon. J. M. Talbot, Clarksdale; 
Hon, J. E. Eudy, Eufora; Hon. R. C. Russell, 
Magee; Hon. Kelly Hammond, Columbia; Hon. 
Hugh V. Wall, chairman, Brookhaven. 

Missouri: Earl L. Ward, Poplar Bluff; A. Loy 
Jones, Shelbina; Adolph Musser, Holden; Mrs. 
Harrie Cusic, secretary, Slater; Paul K. Gib- 
bons, Edina; James Todd, Moberly; L. L. 
Teare, Craig; George C. Marquis, Independ- 
ence; Fred L. Roland, Kansas City; Ralph P. 
Johnson, Osceola; Robert W. Fyan, Marsh- 
field; Charles Buford, Fredericktown; Dr. 
Henry C. Harmon, Fulton; Ed, L. Abington, 
Poplar Bluff; Ralph W. Coale. president, St. 
Louis; Jack Dean, University City; Oliver F. 
Ash, St. Louis. 

Montana: Henrietta R. Bessette, Butte; 
Carl Gillin, Forsyth; C. H. Perry, Great Falls; 
Mrs. Jo Colgan Ratford. 

Nevada: Ruth C. Ruddell, Pershing County; 
C. W. Springer, Washoe County; Joseph A. 
Wallace, White Pine County. 

New Hampshire: Damase Caron, chairman, 
Manchester; Irving A. Hinkley, Lancaster; 
Michael O’Malley, Somersworth; Charlotte E. 
Woodbury, Bedford. 

New Jersey: Mrs. Nora Muller, Jersey City; 
Arthur Walsh, South Orange; R. V. R. H. 
Stout, Red Bank; Paul F. Cullum, North 
Bergen; Charles Engelhard, Bernardsville; 
Ray E. Mayham, Westfield; Samuel Grobart, 
Paterson; Thomas Pullan, Pleasantville; 
Arthur L. Burroughs, Cranbury; J. Albert 
Homan, Trenton; William J. Flaherty, North 
Arlington; Arthur Potterton, Jersey City; 
George E. Brunner, Camden; William M. Un- 
termann, Newark; Howe S. Landers, Glen 
Ridge; Joseph B. Sugrue, Newark. 

New Mexico: Henry H. Kramer, Chamita; 
Procopio Torres, Monticello; Mrs. Horace B. 
Owens, Lovington. 

New York: Harriet T. Mack, Buffalo; 
Frank V. Kelley, Brooklyn; Martha Byrne, 
New York City; Thomas Nagle, Webster; 
Isaac R. Halliday, Bridgewater; Thomas 
Murtha, Queens; Andrew Armstrong, Brook- 
lyn; Clifton Bogardus, Brooklyn; Joseph J. 
O’Brien, Brooklyn; Alice Campbell Good, 
Brooklyn; Henry L. Ughetta, Brooklyn; 
Benjamin Abrams, Brooklyn; Charlotte R. 
Carswell, Brooklyn; Rudolph Reimer, Brook- 
lyn; William Charles Horrmann, Staten Is- 
land; Hyman Bushel, New York City; Gene- 
roso Pope, New York City; Samuel Fassler, 
New York City; Thomas J. McMahon, New 
York City; Joseph V. O’Leary, New York 
City; John P. Morrissey, New York City; 
Maurice Featherson, New York City; Michael 
W. Rayens, New York City; Herman Green- 
berg, New York City; Archibald R. Watson, 
New York City; J. Edward Dwyer, Bronx; 
Ira J. Sobol, Bronx; Luigi Antonini, Yonkers; 
Charles Harwood, Harrison; Alex Rose, New 
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York City; Dorothy S. Backer, New York 
City; William E. Fitzsimmons, Albany; Frank 
J. Hogan, Troy; Jere M. Cronin, Glens Falls; 
Thomas F. Conway, chairman, Plattsburg; 
Arthur Huggins, Albany; Dorothy Bellanca, 
New York City; Thomas Lyons, Lynbrook; T. 
Frank Dolan, Jr., Syracuse; William O. Dap- 
ping, Auburn; John A. Kosinski, Amsterdam; 
Norman A. O’Brien, Rochester; Joseph M. 
Ryan, Batavia; Joseph L. Dowling, Buffalo; 
Anthony Naples, Buffalo; Paul E. Fitzpatrick, 
Buffalo; Thomas H. Dowd, Salamanca. 

North Carolina: Rivers D. Johnson, War- 
saw; D. Hiden Ramsey, Asheville; Elbert Peele, 
Williamston; Fred I. Sutton Kinston; Ken- 
neth Royall, Goldsboro; T. Linwood Smith, 
Asheboro; Linville K. Martin, Winston- 
Salem; George C. Hampton, Greensboro; H. C. 
Strickland, Angier; Kemp Armfield, Monroe; 
V. B. Jurney, Statesville; Joe L. Murphy, Hick- 
ory; Felix E. Alley, Jr., Waynesville. 

Ohio: Robert J. Bulkley, Cleveland; Cath- 
erine M. Carter, Norwood; Daniel S. Farbart, 
Columbus; Mrs. Ann Makley, Dayton;' Alfres 
M. Cohen, Cincinnati; Vincent H. Beck=:a, 
Cincinnati; Albert A. Horstman, Dayton; 
Ernest C. Amos, Sidney; Wayland E. Smith, 
Van Wert; William Prettyman Stephenson, 
West Union; Paul J. Sheehan, Springfield; Dr. 
Clinton J. Altmaier, Marion; Anthony J. Gal- 
lagher, Toledo; W. J. Jones, McArthur; T. T. 
Courtright, Lancaster; Walter F. Heer, Colum- 
bus; Xenophon G. Hassenplug, Republic; 
David Ladd Rockwell, Ravenna; T. C. Jenkins, 
Malta; Carl F. Klein, Canton; Guy C. Ander- 
son, Delaware; W. Ralph Wallace, Moorefield, 
James R. Rohl, Ashtabula; Alfred A. Benesch, 
Cleveland; Oscar A. Niederle, Cleveland; Nor- 
man S. Minor, Cleveland. 

Oklahoma: Roger Phelps, Oklahoma City; 
Walter O. Essman, Tulsa; Bob McCoy, Capitol; 
E. B. Walder, Shawnee; James I. Phelps, Okla- 
homa City; O. E. Durham, Okeene; Houston 
Duke, Roosevelt; Johnston Murray, Tonkawa; 
Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Oklahoma City; Dr. 
Fowler Border, Mangum; Roy D. Walter, 
Carter. 

Oregon: Mrs. Earl F. Groblebe, Mill City; 
Mrs. Amanda J. Hart, Milwaukie; John S. 
Marshall, Salem; Lawrence A. Tronsdale, 
Portland; Mrs. Mary Graham Walker, Port- 
land. 

Pennsylvania: Dr. John G. Penza, Phila- 
delphia; John F. Lewis, Jr., Philadelphia; Dr. 
Abr: 1am A. Neuman, Philadelphia; Dr. W. 
Charlton Harris, Philadelphia; James L. Mc- 
Devitt, Philadelphia; Mrs. Gertrude Logue, 
Philadelphia; Morris Llewellyn Cooke, Phila- 
delphia; Charles B. Costello, Devon; Henry 
K. Bauman, Allentown; Christian E. Eaby, 
Ephrata; Michael J. Eagen, Jermyn; Daniel 
W. Kearney, Shamokin; Michael F. McDonald, 
Wilkes-Barre; Allen K. Grim, Reading; Dr. V. 
Hower, Berwick; G. A. Simpson, Bradford; 
Elmer J. Porter, Pottstown; A. Ralph McMeen, 
Lewistown; Clinton H Ruhl, Penbrook; Capt. 
Charles A. Smith, Oil City; Robert Pfeifie, 
Bethlehem; Abraham T. Malmed, Philadel- 
phia; A. K. Wright, Clearfield; Charles Frock, 
Uniontown; Robert A. Snyder, Harrisburg; 
Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, Slippery Rock; 
Ward McCullough, Kittanning; A. L. Braute- 
gam, Monessen; James P. Rossiter, Erie; 
David L. Lawrence, Pittsburgh; John M. 
Cleary, McKeesport; Lawrence L. Murray, 
Pittsburgh; Clarence C. Klein, Pittsburgh; Dr. 
John C. Sullivan, West Homestead; Mrs. Anne 
Dunseth, Pittsburgh; Matthew H. McCloskey, 
Jr., Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island: William 8S. Flynn, Provi- 
dence; Christopher Del Sesto, Providence; 
Ruth Parks. Little Compton; Wilfred J. 
Paquin, Lakewood, Warwick. 

South Carolina: Otis L. Baughman, Wag- 
ner; Joe E. Hall, Gaffney; James H. Ham- 
mond, Columbia; D. C. Heyward, Columbia; 
George T. Keller, Union; J. Herman Lightsey, 
Brunsen; W. C. Mann, Pickens; C. L. Wheeler, 
Dillon. 

Tennessee: Winfield Hale, Hawkins County; 
Bob Lee, Giles County; Mrs. Carrie M. Pace, 
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Washington County; Wayne Oliver, Blount 
County; Luther Curtis, Warren County; Lon 
OQ. McFarland, Wilson County; Currie Bramb- 
lett, Davidson County; Dr. M. L. Lumpkin, 
Lawrence County; Henry Barry, Henderson 
County; Joe Gwaltney, Obion County; Mrs. 
E. G. Willingham, Shelby County. 

Texas: Will Mann Richardson, Austin; 
Dury Helm, Dallas; Fred Erisman, Longview; 
Clarence A. Butcher, Austin; Joe Pollard, 
Paris; Charles O. Austin, Cleveland; Charles 
K. Devall, Kilgore; Phil Wolford, McKinney; 
J. Hart Willis, Dallas; W. T. Maris, Franklin; 
V. A. Collins, Livingston; Mrs. J. E. Niday, 
Houston; E. L. Vint, Sealy; Mrs. Jane Y. 
McCallum, Austin; Sam Roddy, Temple; G. 
A. Holland, Weatherford; C. M. McCall, No- 
cona; Caesar Kleberg, Kingsville; W. W. 
Housewright, San Benito; Mrs. Julian Harri- 
son, E] Paso; Charles C. Curry, Breckenridge; 
Lawrence R. Hagy, Amarillo; Mrs. J. W. 
Elliott, Tahoka; Maury Maverick, San An- 
tonio; G. Y. Lee, Eden; A. M. Barton, Pales- 
tine; Mrs. Julia Caddou, Houston; Joel E. 
Gunn, Austin; Mrs. R. A. Thompson, Corpus 
Christi. 

Utah: Mrs. George S. Ballif, Provo; Sophus 
Bertleson, Ephraim; Joseph Jensen, Ogden; 
Oscar W. McConkie, Salt Lake City. 

Virginia: William A. Wright, Tappahan- 
nock; Robert W. Daniel, Brandon; Conway 
Shield, Denbigh; Marshall T. Bohannon, 
Norfolk; J. Fulmer Bright, Richmond; C. H. 
Wilson, Crewe; William M. Tuck, South Bos- 
ton; R. C. Jackson, Roanoke; Burr P. Harri- 
son, Winchester; N. J. Perkins, Fork Union; 
Cecil D. Quillen, Gate City. 

Washington: Gertrude L. Johnson, Rolling 
Bay; Harry Hensen, Port Angeles; Mark Wie- 
nand, Olympia; Mrs. Anne Wilkins, Yakima; 
Dana Child, Spokane; Hans Johnson, Tacoma; 
Mrs. Eileen Baumgarten, Seattle; Chester 
Thomas, Ellensburg. 

West Virginia: Mrs. Margaret P. Williams, 
Shepherdstown; Mrs. Helen Burke Wilson, 
Huntington; Andrew V. Fisher, Wheeling; 
W. S. Wysong, Webster Springs; J. Z. Terrell, 
Clarksburg; Thomas E. Bradley, Sistersville; 
Grover C. Worrell, Mullens; Ben H. Ashworth, 
Beckley. 

Wisconsin: William B. Rubin, Milwaukee; 
Charles E. Hammersley, Milwaukee; Edwin J. 
Boyle, Burlington; A. L. Olson, Stoughton; 
Albert C. Wolfe, La Crosse; Walter McGrath, 
Milwaukee; William J. McCauley, Milwaukee; 
Maurice Fitzsimons, Sr., Fond du Lac; A. J. 
Aschenbrenner, Stevens Point; John D. 
Kehoe, Green Bay; Miles McNally, New Rich- 
mond; George Meyer, Medford. 

Wyoming: Dr. J. R. Hylton, Douglas; Mrs. 
P. J. Quealey, Kemmerer; Manville Kendrick, 
Sheridan. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS—STATES CARRIED BY 
WILLKIE AND M’NARY 


Colorado: Mrs. Eileen Ewing Archibold, 
Denver; James L. Bradley, Wray; J. W. Pres- 
ton, Pueblo; Claude H. Rees, Rifle; J. Luis 
Rivera, La Jara; A. B. Trott, Denver. 

Indiana: George A. Ball, Muncie; M. Bert 
Thurman, Indianapolis; Frank N. Gavit, 
Gary; Mabel Sites Fraser, Delphi; David M. 
Hoover, Elkhart; John H. Edris, Bluffton; 
William H. Long, Peru; Burt Fleming, West 
Lebanon; Reid Dugger, Franklin; Joseph E. 
Kelley, Mount Vernon; Estal G. Bielby, Law- 
renceburg; Ruth W. Hancock, Greensburg; 
Harry B. Dynes, Indianapolis; B. Nelson De- 
ranian, Indianapolis. 

Iowa: R. F. Clough, Mason City; Mrs. 
George Prichard, Onawa; W. J. Teeters, Iowa 
City; A. J. Hodgson, Maquoketa; Burr Lichty, 
Waterloo; C. A. Benson, Elkader; Glenn Red- 
fern, Sigourney; Charles D. Van Werden, 
Winterset; William Cochran, Red Oak; 
Arthur W. Smith, Emmetsburg; Paul Woods 
Sheldon. 

Kansas: Mary Fitzwilliam Carney, Leaven- 
worth; Jerry E. Driscoll, Russell; Darcy E. 
Dunne, Wichita; Fred C. Flory, Howard; 
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Charles C. Greene, Yates Center; Evan Grif- 
fith, Manhattan; Harry G. Miller, Kansas 
City; R. T. Orchard, Ottawa; Mrs. Robert C. 
Owen, Ashland. 

Maine: Eugene B. Sanger, Bangor; Effie W. 
Talbot, Machias; Charles B. Randall, Bow- 
doinham; Willard P. Hamilton, Caribou; 
Blaine S. Viles, Augusta. 

Michigan: George Averill, Birmingham; 
John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids; John B. 
Snosnowski, Detroit; T. R. Pierson, Ann Ar- 
bor; Roy Newberry, Coldwater; Frank Car- 
rothers, Hastings; R. P. Dethmers, Cooper- 
ville; Martha Barber, Lansing; Edwin W. 
Klump, Harbor Beach; George G. Hunter, 
St. Johns; Merritt D. Corbus, Muskegon; 
George A. Clerum, Evart; Clarence A. Clark, 
Gladstone; Patrick Kelly, Watersmeet; Ed- 
ward N. Barnard, Detroit; Dr. Philip Callahan, 
Detroit; Stanley Barker, Detroit; Clyde M. 
Ford, Dearborn, Fletcher L. Renton, Royal 
Oak. 

Nebraska: Albert W. Jefferis, Omaha; Mrs. 
John Hughes, South Omaha; Martin Dimery, 
Sidney; Charles H. Kelsey, Norfolk; Adam 
McMullen, Beatrice; Mrs. Mary G. Weakley, 
Lincoln; Ernest F. Armstrong, Auburn. 

North Dakota: M. S. Byrne, Bowman; P. L. 
Foss, Valley City; H. P. Remington, Lisbon; 
C. F. Sweet, Minot 

South Dakota: Fred H. Hildebrandt, Wa- 
tertown; Herbert E. Hitchcock, Mitchell; Mrs. 
Tom Berry, Belvidere; L. A. Haug, Beresford. 

Vermont: John E. Weeks, Middlebury; 
Leonard F. Wing, Rutland; Mrs. Sarah Miller, 
St. Albans. 





MEETING OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS, HELD 
MONDAY, JANUARY 20, 1941, 6:30 O'CLOCK 
P. M., AT THE MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


A meeting of the Presidential electors at- 
tending the inauguration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, as President, and Henry A. Wal- 
lace, as Vice President, was held at the Hotel 
Mayflower, pursuant to a notice issued prior 
to the reception of the electors by President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt at the White House. 
The electors were also notified of the said 
meeting by a letter addressed to all the 
electors of the United States prior to their 
assembly in Washington. 

The meeting was called to order by Michael 
Francis Doyle, of Pennsylvania, chairman of 
the Electoral Colleges Committee, who was 
named as such at the first meeting of the 
Presidential electors on March 4, 1933. 

William B. Rubin, of Wisconsin, acted as 
secretary; and Mrs. Lola Alcorn, as clerk, 
made notes of the meeting. 

Mr. Doyle stated that the purpose of the 
meeting was to reaffirm the purposes of the 
first meeting of the electors, held on March 
4, 1937, in the offices of the Vice President 
of the United States at the Capitol, which 
was to form an organization to enable the 

residential electors to meet as a body from 
all the States and to attend the inaugura- 
tion of the President and to take their proper 
place during the inaugural proceedings. He 
further stated that, owing to the fact that 
other than the dinner no formal meeting 
of electors was held at the inauguration in 
1937, it was necessary for the officers of the 
previous inauguration to continue until the 
organization should be put into permanent 
form. He further suggested that the meet- 
ing should make arrangements for a con- 
tinuing organization. 

William B. Rubin, of Wisconsin, elector 
for the three inaugurations of President 
Roosevelt, and who attended the first 
meeting of the electors, made a motion that 
the electors should form themselves into a 
permanent organization, to be known as 
“Electoral Colleges of the United States,” 
and that the Presidential electors as chosen 
by the people at the established election for 
President and Vice President be named as 
members of that organization. 


The motion was scheduled by Johnson 
Murray, president of the Oklahoma electors, 
and was unanimously adopted. 

Hon. Samuel Tennant, Jr., president of 
the Louisiana Electoral College, made a mo- 
tion that Michael Francis Doyle be made 
permanent president of this organization. 
Mr. Tennant stated that it was through 
Mr. Doyle’s unselfish and continuous efforts 
that the meeting of the electors was held 
and Officially recognized at the inaugural and 
the splendid preparations for the entertain- 
ment of the electors in their part of the 
inaugural proceedings were due to his work; 
inasmuch as he was the founder of the 
movement, that he should have this honor. 

Judge Charles Harwood, of the New York 
electors, seconded the motion. Motion was 
also seconded by the electors from the va- 
rious States. Motion unanimously adopted. 

William B. Rubin, of Wisconsin electors, 
then made a motion that an executive 
committee of five be appointed by the 
president for the purpose of preparing plans 
to prepare for future inaugurations and de- 
vising ways and means of carrying them into 
effect, which committee could be increased 
by the president as circumstances warranted. 
Motion unanimously carried. 

Motion was made by James Kehoe, of 
California electors, and seconded by Anne 
Wilkins, of the Washington electors, that 
if any proposed legislation should be consid- 
ered by Congress concerning the election of 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, that the president be empowered to 
call the executive committee and such of 
the electors to appear before any committee 
of Congress or elsewhere to present their 
views on the matter. Unanimously carried. 

On motion of Judge Harwood, of the New 
York electors, the president was authorized 
to have prepared and struck off proper 
medals by the United States mint to be 
known as the “Presidential Electors Medal” 
and that one should be sent to each of the 
electors who was present and whose name 
was registered at the inauguration, the cost 
of which to be expended from funds in the 
hands of the treasurer. If other electors 
who did not participate at the inaugural 
desire to obtain this medal, they were to pay 
such sum as may be fixed for the same. 
Motion unanimously adopted. 

Motion was made by Judge Harwood, of 
the New York electors, and seconded by J. L. 
O’Connor, of the Massachusetts electors, 
that we express our appreciation of the un- 
selfish services rendered by Mr. Doyle, Mr. 
Homer S. Cummings, Mr. Marvin McIntyre, 
and Col. Edwin A. Halsey, the committee 
on arrangements, with dinner, reception, 
meeting, etc., in connection with the 1940 
inauguration. 

Motion was seconded, and Mr. Rubin put 
the motion before the meeting, and was 
unanimously edopted by a rising vote. 

Mr. Doyle thereupon presented the follow- 
ing motion: 

“Resolved, That the Presidential electors 
of the United States congratulate President 
Roosevelt upon the splendid inaugural ad- 
dress delivered today and pledge our loyalty 
and our devotion to him and his adminis- 
tration and our aid and support to secure 
a united nation to carry out his program.” 

The motion was unanimously adopted, 
and a copy of the resolution was authorized 
delivered to President Roosevelt. 

The president then announced that he 
would have under consideration the appoint- 
ment of an executive committee, and from 
time to time, as the needs presented them- 
selves, he would be in touch with the mem- 
bers of the electoral colleges. 

BENEDICTION PRONOUNCED BY HIS EXCELLENCY, 
MOST REVEREND JOSEPH CORRIGAN, S. T. D, 
RECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 

and of the Holy Ghost. Amen, 
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We give Thee thanks, Almighty Father, for 
all Thy blessings; truly for the bounty of this 
dinner and its pleasant company, but truly 
also for the happy significance of the occasion 
which brings us together. Keep us grateful 
for the peaceful ways along which order and 
justice conduct our Government. Accept our 
determination to be worthy of Thy goodness, 
and deign to continue to us our heritage of 
freedom represented here tonight by those 
who gather to record the people’s choice of 
the leaders who shall rule for us our blessed 
America. May our true thankfulness be of- 
fered to Thee in our loyal adherence to Thy 
law that in our Nation Justice and Charity 
may meet and prevail for the good of all the 
people, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 





Superhighway Between Boston and Wash- 
ington Would Aid National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19 (legislative day 
of Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ADDRESS BY E. DONALD STERNER 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. E. Donald Sterner, 
State Highway Commissioner of New 
Jersey, on January 29, 1941, during the 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
thirty-eighth annual convention in New 
York City, on the subject The Boston 
to Washington, D. C., Superhighway As 
a Defense Express Highway. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is extremely fortunate from the view- 
point of the eight North Atlantic seaboard 
States that the thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation has been brought to New York City 
at this particular time. 

Fortunate, indeed, because it affords an 
unusual and timely opportunity for the high- 
way Officials of the coordinating States to 
focus attention on the most vital road-con- 
struction project in the entire country in 
the interest of national defense as well as 
the greatest highway need in the Nation from 
the standpoint of continued industrial de- 
velopment and economic necessity—the Bos- 
ton-to-Washington, D. C., express super- 
highway. 

As chairman of the committee comprising 
the highway officials of the various States 
through which this proposed superroad 
would be built, it becomes my duty and 
privilege to expound the merits of this all- 
important project as based on surveys and 
studies of existing conditions with relation 
to national defense and the elimination of 
the costly traffic congestion on existing main 
State routes and through the heart of the 
business centers in the great metropolitan 
cities from Boston to Washington, D. C. 

The activities of this committee were 
launched at a meeting in this very same 
hotel in December 1939, attended by the va- 
rious State representatives and Mr. Thomas 
H. McDonald, United States Administrator of 
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Public Roads, and members of his staff. At 
that meeting it was unanimously decided 
that due to the national emergency created 
by the new war the time had arrived to give 
the most serious consideration to the con- 
struction of a direct express superhighway 
link over the entire length of the North At- 
lantic seaboard for a number of reasons, chief 
of which were military purposes and eco- 
nomic necessity. 

During the convention of the Highway Of- 
ficials of the North Atlantic States at At- 
lantic City on February 15, 1940, a further 
meeting of this committee was held which 
resulted in considerable discussion, terminat- 
ing in the consensus of those present that 
tentative locations with estimates should be 
made by each State affected. . 

These studies have now been completed 
by the various States and the results 
obtained have been forwarded to Commis- 
sioner MacDonald with the thought tiat 
this data might be helpful in assisting him 
to present to those officially interested the 
urgent necessity, at this particular time, for 
such a highway. 

Since the launching of the national-de- 
fense program, traffic problems in the big 
industrial and commercial cities of the north 
Atlantic seaboard and on many of the main 
State trunk routes have become more com- 
plex than ever. 

The saturation point on many of the local 
streets and various State roads in this 400- 
mile Boston to Washington, D. C., area was 
reached by the daily enormous traffic vol- 
ume long before the emergency of national 
defense developed. This was revealed through 
@ survey conducted several years ago by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads in con- 
nection with the development of transconti- 
nental highways. 

At that time it was proven that between 
80 and 90 percent of all the daily traffic be- 
tween Boston and New York and to Philadel- 
phia and to Baltimore was bound to or from 
the industrial and commercial centers of 
those cities, creating unsafe and uneconomi- 
cal conditions which in most instances re- 
sulted in stagnation of industrial and mer- 
cantile growth and corresponding decrease 
in population. 

With the huge step-up in industrial and ar- 
mament activities, the volume of daily truck, 
passenger-car and bus traffic throughout the 
east coast has reached the greatest peak in 
history. Trucks making daily deliveries, de- 
fense-industry workers going to and from 
their places of employment in private autos 
and buses, and other interrelated traffic, are 
all combining to put the greatest burden of 
all times on the streets and highways of the 
north Atlantic seaboard. 

An example of the terrific flow of traffic 
daily over the highways of the east coast, 
even before the advent of national defense, 
is New Jersey Route 25, or U. S. Route 1, 
past the Newark Airport, in the heart of the 
defense industry belt, where as many as 
103,000 vehicles were counted in a 24-hour 
period. Another point of illustration is the 
Camden Airport, where there has been peak 
loads of 75,000 vehicles in a day. 

We are ali acquainted with the con- 
gestion which has existed for years through 
New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore to Washington. 

No ordinary roads will ever relieve the 
existing hazardous and costly traffic prcb- 
lems in this region. Records prove that the 
vast majority of the daily cross-State trafiic 
has destinations in the heart of the big 
industrial and business metropolitan centers. 

The answer, therefore, as the Public Roads 
Administration stresses, is the construction 
of multiple lane elevated highways, or via- 
ducts, with frequent access roads, through 
the main points of congestion, namely, the 
largest cities, and to relieve the existing 
overcrowded State highways. This super- 
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highway, in the most heavily congested area, 
would consist of 12 lanes divided into 4 
sets of 3 lanes each. This would provide 
6 lanes for express traffic and 6 lanes for 
commercial traffic. 

It .is interesting to observe that in the 
matter of construction costs for this vitally 
needed express highway, the estimate of the 
Boston to Washington, D. C., superhigh- 
way committee compares favorably with the 
estimated cost cited by the Public Roads 
Administration in the report issued several 
years ago. 

Massachusetts has presented a_ report, 
with map, upon which they have indicated 
two designs. Design No. 1, 32.3 miles in 
length, is estimated to cost $6,100,000. De- 
sign No. 2, 35.6 miles in length, is estimated 
to cost $11,500,000. It is noted that design 
No. 1 utilizes, in part, existing highways 
which they term adequate, while design 
No. 2 is based on an entire new highway to 
be constructed. Commissioner. Beal, of Mas- 
sachusetts, states in his letter, forwarding 
the data, that from the standpoint of the 
Boston-Washington highway design No. 2 
should be selected. 

The State of Rhode Island submitted a 
letter in which they advise that if the Con- 
necticut cross-State location is used it would 
probably miss the State of Rhode Island, or 
if it should be deemed advisable to cross 
Rhode Island the maximum cost would not 
exceed $500,000. For the purpose of this esti- 
mate, therefore, no figure is being tabulated 
for the cost of construction of the Boston- 
Washington Highway in the State of Rhode 
Isiand. 

Connecticut has forwarded a report, with 
map, which proposes a multiple-lane highway 
following Long Island Sound, estimated to 
cost $60,000,000, which is the same as the 
Public Roads Administration’s location. It 
should be pointed out that a road across 
Connecticut to connect with the location sub- 
mitted by the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Works possibly would not differ in cost 
from the above-mentioned connecting Long 
Island Sound route, but Commissioner Cox 
reports unfavorably on this route. However, 
it is the only route that does make a connec- 
tion with the State of Massachusetts layout. 

In New York, Commissioner Moses has sub- 
mitted a report which contemplates connect- 
ing at the State line, which is a common point 
for either alinement across the State of Con- 
necticut. The New York proposal feeds into 
all three Hudson River crossing facilities; 
that is, the George Washington Bridge, the 
Lincoln Tunnel, and the Holland Tunnel, and 
the entrance into New Jersey of those facili- 
ties is connected up with the proposed loca- 
tion of the Boston-Washington Highway in 
New Jersey. New York has estimated this at 
$26,000,000. This proposed connection would, 
in part, be for all vehicles. 

In Pennsylvania the report submitted by 
the Pennsylvania State Highway Department 
picks up a location at the western terminus 
of the Philadelphia-Camden Bridge and 
carries it through Philadelphia by way of 
Delaware Avenue, Oregon Avenue, and Pen- 
rose Avenue to the Delaware State line, at an 
estimated cost of $24,492,540.70. 

In New Jersey the location of the proposed 
Boston-Washington highway would be over 
what is known as New Jersey Highway Route 
No. 100, which has already been legislated 
by the New Jersey State Legislature, and 
would start at the western terminus of the 
George Washington Bridge and proceed 
southerly past the western terminus of the 
Lincoln Tunnel and the western terminus of 
the Holland Tunnel to Bayonne, where it 
would cross Newark Bay on a high-level 
bridge and proceed southwesterly on new lo- 
cation the entire distance to Camden, where 
it would cross the Camden-Philadelphia 
bridge to Pennsylvania. It is estimated that 
the right-of-way and construction for this 
route, with lanes sufficient to take care of the 
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present traffic, and for some little time in 
the future, is $73,000,000. 

In Delaware an estimate of $10,000,000 has 
been used as the cost of a proposed Boston- 
Washington highway to the Maryland State 
line. 

Chairman Whitman, of the Maryland State 
Highway Commission, submitted a report 
which takes the proposed Boston-Washing- 
ton highway from the Delaware State line to 
and through Baltimore on three possible 
locations, at about equal cost, and thence on 
to the District of Columbia line from Balti- 
more to the District on new alignment at 
an estimated total cost of $48,000,000. 

In the city of Washington and the District 
of Columbia no estimate is being submitted 
in this report as Captain Whitehurst ad- 
vised, at a meeting of this committee at At- 
lantic City, that he was prepared with suffi- 
cient funds to proceed with the work at any 
time. Therefore, the matter of finances in- 
sofar as the route crosses the District of 
Columbia is of no moment in this report as 
it is not necessary to contemplate the financ- 
ing of this section of the route. 

The following tabulation is a summary of 
the above information, according to States, 
showing mileage in each State and esti- 
mated cost in each State: 





State Estimated cost |Mileage 
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The compilation of this report to Com- 
missioner MacDonald was made possible 
through the cooperation of the other mem- 
bers of this committee, who include: 

Hon. George H. Henderson, deputy direc- 
tor and chief of the division of roads and 
bridges of Rhode Island. 

Hon. William J. Cox, commissioner of the 
State Highway Department of Connecticut. 

Hon. Robert Moses, commissioner of parks, 
New York City. 

Hon. John W. Beal, commissioner of the 
department of public works, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Thomas C. Frame, chief engineer of 
the Department of Highways of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Warren W. Mack of the State High- 
way Department of Delaware. 

Maj. Ezra B. Whitman, chairman of the 
State Roads Commission of Maryland. 

Capt. H. C. Whitehurst, director of high- 
ways of the District of Columbia. 

Since the creation of the Boston to Wash- 
ington, D. C., superhighway committee, inter- 
national developments have further in- 
creased the seriousness of military necessi- 
ties and given an impetus to the need of 
defense preparations in this country even 
many times beyond the expectations of ex- 
perts in world affairs. 

To meet force with force, if ever the occa- 
sion arises, and to be fully prepared in any 
eventuality, the President and Congress, on 
the recommendations of the experts of our 
land, sea, and air fighting forces, have ap- 
proved the expenditure of many billions of 
dollars for the manufacture, development, 
and use of the most modern implements of 
war. 

America must be ready to cope with and 
defeat the most powerful enemy. However, 
only through a comprehensive program, 
omitting not a single factor deemed neces- 
sary to our national defense, will we be in a 
position to successfully carry out this duty 
and preserve our democratic ideals. 

While it has been determined necessary to 
have a potential supply of 50,000 planes and 
over 50,000 pieces of mechanized equipment, 
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including tanks, trucks, armored cars, mobile 
artillery, ammunition trains, and supply 
trains, etc., they can be of little use, accord- 
ing to military experts, unless we have air- 
ports of sufficient size and properiy equipped 
to service the planes in strategical areas, 
and highways over which mobile units can 
be moved without costly delays, due to con- 
gestion, or interference with the nornial and 
inescapable needs of the civilian population. 

Today, it can be definitely stated, the north 
Atlantic seaboard—Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland—has 
played the greatest part in the defense drive 
because it is the nearest point to the Euro- 
pean conflagration and because within these 
States are located an overwhelming majority 
of the Nation's key war industries and arsen- 
als vital to the needs of the Army and Navy. 

An outstanding example of this is the top- 
ranking position held by New Jersey in the 
award ot the first billion dollars of war con- 
tracts to New Jersey defense industries by 
the National Defense Advisory Commission. 
Close behind are practically all of the other 
north Atlantic seaboard States. 

In addition, a recent tabulation by States 
of contracts publicly announced by the War 
and Navy Departments for plant expansion, 
construction, and equipment, each contract 
generally exceeding $500,000, showed seven 
of the eight States between Boston and 
Washington, D. C. figuring prominently in 
the program. The industries involved in- 
cluded mostly shipbuilding, munitions, radio 
equipment, and aviation. 

The tremendous industrial activity gen- 
erated in this region by reason of the na- 
tional-defense program will be duly demon- 
strated to the convention delegates during 
the several highway-inspection tours ar- 
ranged for their benefit in New York and 
New Jersey. 

However, the part being played by the north 
Atlantic seaboard in the defense program is 
not confined to the building of battleships 
and planes and the manufacture of muni- 
tions and other essential instruments of 
defense. 

Daily reports indicate ever-increasing ac- 
tivity at major Army camps scattered over 
the 400-mile seaboard. Then, too, numerous 
airport sites, to be put into condition at a 
cost of millions of dollars, have been an- 
nounced. 

It is not difficult to understand why the 
North Atlantic seaboard assumes a most 
vital position in the defense of our Nation. 
Its many industries are diverse in character, 
capable of filling almost any need in the 
way of defense materials or finished prod- 
ucts, while its long coastline, and its geo- 
graphical position make it the richest region, 
square mile for square mile, in the world. 

Besides being the site of the greatest con- 
centration of industry in the country, the 
region between Boston and Washington, 
D. C., harbors more than one-quarter of the 
Nation’s entire population. Furthermore, 
the North Atlantic seaboard is the largest 
industrial region along the seaboard in the 
entire country, as practically all others are 
in interior cities. 

Military experts point out, as it is daily 
being proven in the German air attacks on 
Britain’s industrial centers, that it is always 
the objective of an army to attack where it 
can reap the greatest harvest and do the 
most damage to the enemy’s sources of sup- 
ply. The North Atlantic seaboard presents 
the ideal objective in the United States. 

Is it any wonder then that military au- 
thorities maintain that the North Atlantic 
seaboard is the most vulnerable spot for an 
enemy force controlling the seas to strike in 
an attack of our shores? 

In the opinion of these experts, if the 
Nazis and their Axis partners, through the 
collapse of Britain, ever secured control of 
the British Fleet and overwhelmed our Navy, 


an invasion attempt might be made along 
our North Atlantic seaboard, possibly de- 
stroying our supply lines of materials and 
foodstuffs vital to our defending forces; dis- 
rupting transportation and communication 
between Boston and Washington, D. C.; and 
putting at the mercy of the attacking force 
the vast civilian population concentrated in 
this 400-mile-long area. 

If such an invasion is not in the realm of 
possibility, why spend billions of dollars de- 
veloping a modern streamlined army for de- 
fense? Why not concentrate only on the Navy 
and Air Corps? 

While I must repeat that such an invasion 
would be possible only through Germany and 
her allies gaining control of the seas, the 
fact remains that military authorities are 
unanimous in their opinions that our de- 
fense program must include the construction 
of proper military highways over which may 
be moved troops and mechanized units and 
supplies necessary to a modern army. 

The existing main trunk highways across 
the North Atlantic seaboard States and in the 
metropolitan areas of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore to Washington, etc., 
are all overcrowded and wholly inadequate 
many hours of the day to handle present 
peacetime traffic loads, let alone accommo- 
date the tens of thousands of pieces of artil- 
lery and other mechanized equipment which 
will be part of our new streamlined mobile 
armies. 

Speed will be of the utmost importance in 
moving these mobile Army units in the event 
of an attack on our coast. 

The Battle of London impressively illus- 
trates the importance of numerous airports 
near industrial centers and heavy populous 
regions to guarantee the greatest protection 
against the bombing of important war in- 
dustries and supply depots, the destruction 
of docks and wharves, and the lowering of 
the civilian workers’ morale. 

On the other hand, the tragic fall of France 
serves as a grim testimonial to the failure of 
a great nation to provide adequate highways 
for both its civilian traffic and its mechan- 
ized army to move swiftly into positions to 
meet the rapidly advancing enemy. It was 
the main handicap that led to the compara- 
tively quick defeat of France. 

Still fresh in our minds are the stories and 
pictures of the French civilian population of 
women, children, and elderly people fleeing 
before the Nazi hordes, cluttering the nar- 
row roads of their homeland and thwarting 
the efforts of their defenders to establish a 
common front on which to combat the in- 
vaders. The resultant confusion and delay 
made France easy prey for Hitler’s legions. 

It is well to remember the lesson of trans- 
port preparedness which was written in the 
terrific speed and prompt and massive sup- 
port of German aggression into the Low 
Countries. 

As fully established now, Hitler’s first step 
in preparing and developing Germany for the 
present war was the enormous expansion of 
its airports and the construction of great 
motor superhighways running north, east, 
south, and west and paralleling every fron- 
tier. This was supposedly for the purpose 
of having Germany lead the world in air 
travel and furthering its industrial growth, 
but, in reality, it was the initial phase be- 
fore developing the great mass of Nazi planes 
and mechanized military equipment. 

When completed, this great system of roads 
interlaced all of the industrial regions and 
great population centers of Germany and 
paralleled their frontiers to assure the swift 
movement of munitions, troops, and supplies 
to maintain the attacking strength of Ger- 
many’s massive combat forces. 

In view of this, I again repeat it will be 
wise for us in America, as we proceed with 
our program of 50,000 potential planes and 
more than 50,000 mobile army units, to pro- 
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ceed with a corresponding expansion pro- 
gram of airport and highway development 
which will assure the expeditious movement 
of enormous Army equipment as well as our 
present industrial and civilian requirements 
and promote the desired effectiveness of our 
air forces. 

And, unless the Federal Government 
carries out a defense program whose most 
potent factors are simultaneoulsy pursued, 
it will be in much the same predicament as 
the directors of a new railroad, who, in their 
haste to “get rolling,” procured engines, pas- 
senger cars, freight cars, etc., but suddenly, 
and rather belatedly, discovered they forgot 
to acquire rights-of-way or lay the rails on 
which to operate their trains. 

The lessons of Europe must not go un- 
heeded. If reason be needed, besides the 
opinions of our military experts, to justify 
adequate highways for national defense, then 
recent events abroad should emphasize their 
importance to the most skeptical. 

Hitler is the conqueror of Continental Eu- 
rope today largely because he and his gen- 
erals, in their lightning-like thrusts, made 
full use of all kinds of highly mobile mili- 
tary equipment over the latest in modern 
military superhighways. 

Still more important in this conquest than 
the complete coordination of the great tanks 
and mechanized columns was the system- 
atic functioning of the vitally necessary 
8. O. 8. (service of supplies). The German 
command took full advantage of all forms of 
motorized equipment and the flexibility to 
which such equipment can be used. With- 
out the complete motorization of all equip- 
ment at high speeds there could have been 
no blitzkrieg. 

Today, due largely to the vast industrial 
step-up resulting from the national-defense 
program, the main highways of the North 
Atlantic seaboard, and particularly New Jer- 
sey, are too narrow for the movement of 
existing motor-vehicle traffic, and could not 
possibly efficiently handle the ponderous new 
streamlined mechanized divisions adopted as 
standard by our Army authorities. 

Under present plans, a single new Army 
division consists of twelve to fifteen thousand 
men and motorized equipment. In the event 
of actual large-scale troop movements the 
present State routes would be unable to prop- 
erly function in transporting men and ma- 
terials, without which the most efficient com- 
bat weapons would be powerless. 

Completely motorized, each of the new 
Army streamlined mechanized divisions will 
include 1,700 units, such as tanks, mobile 
artillery, armored cars, ammunition trains 
and supply trains, trucks, motorcycles, and so 
forth, all capable of doing 50 miles per hour. 

Moving at a normal speed, one division will 
occupy about 50 miles of highway. Moving 
in dispersed fashion, so as not to provide 
profitable targets from the air, the division 
would occupy about 100 miles of roads. 

Of special significance is the fact that many 
of the largest tank units would be wide 
enough to occupy the full paved width of 
the standard State highway. 

An example of the enormity of a single 
new mobile division is the fact that it will 
stretch from Trenton to Philadelphia or 
from Trenton to New York, when under way, 
or if under air attack would travel at in- 
tervals causing it to reach across the entire 
State of New Jersey from Philadelphia to 
New York. 

New Jersey’s present overcrowded high- 
ways will never be able to handle this traffic. 
Nor will the existing highways in neighbor- 
ing States. 

We in the North Atlantic seaboard and the 
Nation should profit by the costly experiences 
of France, which, due to the traffic jams that 
cluttered her highways, was unable to bring 
up troops and vitally needed food, ammuni- 
tion, and supplies, thereby contributing to 
the collapse of her great army. 
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The North Atlantic States now pay nearly 
50 percent of the Nation’s tax bill, accord- 
ing to the records of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. They will continue to pay many 
millions of dollars more in Federal taxes than 
they receive, with even further millions of 
levies under the national-defense program. 

In view of the strategic position of the 
North Atlantic seaboard in the preparedness 
drive, now is the opportune time when public 
opinion must be aroused and our citizenry 
must demand the construction of this vitally 
needed Boston to Washington, D. C., super- 
express highway as part of America’s enor- 
mous national-defense program. 





Birthday Anniversary of Susan B. 
Anthony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HATTIE W. CARAWAY 


’ OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19 (legislative day 
of Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, February 15, in the crypt of 
the Capitol, proceedings were held in hon- 
or of the birthday anniversary of that 
very notable woman, Susan B. Anthony. 
On that occasion the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrry] de- 
livered an eloquent address which I am 
sure will afford inspiration to the women 
of America. I ask unanimous consent 
that his address be published in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


As we gather tonight in the crypt of our 
Nation’s Capitol may I, figuratively speak- 
ing, direct your gaze upward 300 feet to the 
very top of the dome which is surmounted by 
a heroic bronze figure of a woman, Officially 
known as the Statue of Freedom. 

The history of this figure is analogous to 
the struggle of the women of the United 
States for legal equality. 

History does not make clear who conceived 
the idea of having a woman represent free- 
dom at a time when both tradition and law 
classed her with idiots and children. 

However, Thomas Crawford, an American 
sculptor living in Rome, was commissioned to 
execute the statue, and he made the plaster 
model in 1857, but soon after died. In April 
1858 the model was put on the brig Emily 
Taylor and started for Washington. This 
ship sprung a leak and had to lay by at 
Gibraltar for repairs. Repairs made, she 
again set forth only to encounter terrific 
weather which necessitated throwing part 
of the cargo overboard and again putting into 
a harbor for safety, this time Bermuda, where 
the vessel was condemned and sold and what 
cargo remained, including the model for 
Freedom, placed in storage. 

Several months later a New York firm noti- 
fied Captain Meigs, who had charge of the 
work at the Capitol, that a steamer had ar- 
rived with some statuary consigned for the 
United States Government, 





This was welcome news until it was dis- 
covered that only part of the lady had ar- 
rived. A year later all sections of the figure 
reached our shores, and the contract was let 
for the bronze replica to be made by a firm 
in Maryland. By that time the Civil War 
was in progress and all work on the statue 
stopped. Several months later work was re- 
sumed, and by November 1862 the Statue of 
Freedom was completed and placed on the 
Capitol Grounds for the public to see. More 
than a year later the work of elevating the 
statue to its lofty position was begun; one 
by one four sections were riveted together, 
and finally on December 2, 1863, the fifth and 
last section was fastened in place. 

The populace cheered, the Stars and Stripes 
were unfurled, a salute of 35 guns was fired, 
and thus the architectural design of this 
great building was complete. 

I wonder if it ever occurred to the law- 
makers of that day how inconsistent they 
were in exalting the figure of a woman to 
represent Freedom and at the same time re- 
main deaf to the pleas which Susan B. An- 
thony was making to be granted the simple 
right of suffrage. 

It is almost 80 years since this statue was 
given to the Nation as an emblem of freedom, 
and though women have been given the right 
to vote, they are still without that legal 
equality which is theirs by natural right be- 
cause the Supreme Court has not interpreted 
the Constitution as including women among 
persons. 

It has always been a mystery to me that 
for ages men have set themselves up as the 
makers and arbiters of all law. Perhaps if I 
were a lawyer I might persuade myself that 
I was some sort of superior being, but not 
being one, my conception of law is based on 
fundamental justice to the individual regard- 
less of sex. To me law, to be just, must apply 
equally to both men and women. 

In case of murder, theft, arson, or pay- 
ment of taxes our laws make no distinction 
between men and women; both pay equal 
penalties. But in numerous other legal par- 
ticulars the discriminations are most unfair 
and unjust. 

To deny a woman the right to earn a 
living because she is married is as logical as 
it would be to force me, a bachelor, to get 
married before I could vote on laws affecting 
married women. 

To make laws that deny women the right 
to bargain for their own wages and hours of 
labor is not only primitive reasoning but the 
acme of selfishness and indifference. 

Some people still think that the vote con- 
ferred legal equality on women, but from 
many decisions of the Supreme Court we 
know it to be otherwise. When the Constitu- 
tion was written its primary objective was to 
insure the rights of the individual against 
the Government; to establish fixed limits 
within which government could operate and 
to reserve to the people all other powers. 
This was to make certain that the inalienable 
rights of the individual might never be im- 
periled by an autocratic majority. The 
makers of the Constitution wanted law to 
apply with justice to all; they wanted every 
individual to have equal protection under 
the law, and the Constitution was not fully 
accepted by the people until the Bill of Rights 
guaranteeing such protection was made a 
part of the Constitution. In the fifth amend- 
ment we find the phrase, “due process of 
law,” which has been interpreted to mean 
that “all laws must be in conformity with 
the fundamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

It remained, however, for the fourteenth 
amendment to define more clearly the rights 
and liberties of individuals. It reads: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United States and 
of the State in which they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any laws which shall 
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abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens; nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the law.” 

What an explicit definition of equality be- 
fore the law and yet in the light of court 
decisions what an empty hope it has been for 
American women. 

Men and groups of men operating as cor- 
porations have received every right guaran- 
teed under this amendment but the highest 
courts do not look upon women as coming 
under the protection of the fourteenth 
amendment. Since the passage of this 
amendment a number of tests of the status 
of women have been made but all decisions 
have left women exactly where they were be- 
fore the Constitution was written. 

On the other hand, the humblest male is 
afforded every protection of the law. For 
example, in the famous case of a Chinese 
laundryman, Yo-Wick (118 U. 8S. 356), who 
was forbidden by a local California ordinance 
to carry on his trade in a certain section 
while white men could, was granted by the 
Supreme Court every right and privilege 
under our Constitution. All liberty-loving 
men approved this decision forgetting that 
at the same time no American-born woman 
was granted the same protection as the alien 
Chinaman 

Another decision (184 U. S. 540) stated: 
“In prescribing regulations for the conduct 
of trade, it (the State) cannot divide those 
engaged in trade into classes. And make 
criminals of one class if they do certain for- 
bidden things, while allowing another and 
favored class engaged in the same domestic 
trade to do the same thing with impunity.” 

There were several decisions of this type 
which gave great hope to women until within 
recent years the Supreme Court reversed it- 
self and closed the door of equality to women. 

Despite rights and privileges which have 
been granted by some Federal and State 
statutes, the only guaranteed constitutional 
right which women possess is the right to 
vote. 

Other rights and privileges granted by the 
States and the Congress to women may be 
repealed at will, hence the need for a con- 
stitutional amendment which will guarantee 
them equal justice under the law. 

Those words are carved over the portals 
of the marble palace where the Supreme 
Court resides but what a travesty that senti- 
ment becomes when we examine the many 
laws regarding women which are entirely con- 
trary to the spirit of the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

Chief Justice Hughes wrote a number of 
years ago, “The Constitution is what the 
courts make it.” 

Even though the membership of the Su- 
preme Court may at times render decisions 
under the fourteenth amendment favorable 
to women, another membership may annul 
them; therefore, the only secure method to 
establish equal justice for women is by writ- 


ing into the Constitution an amendment 


which will state: “Men and women shall 
have equal rights throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its juris- 
diction.” 

On the walls of my private office hangs an 
engraving of Edgar Cowan, one of my Demo- 
cratic predecessors in the United States 
Senate from Pennsylvania and one of its 
most brilliant members, a resident of 
Greensburg, the county seat of Westmore- 
land where I spent my boyhood. Edgar 
Cowan had entered the Senate as a Lin- 
coln Republican but in the beginning of 
the terrible days of reconstruction he be- 
came a Democrat. In the session of 1865-66 
he was one of the staunch supporters of 
woman suffrage and warned his fellow 
members that Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Frances D. Gage, and Susan B. Anthony 
meant business, saying, “They have their 
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banners flung out to the winds—they are 
after you; and their cry is for justice, and 
you cannot deny it.” His colleagues paid 
little heed and back and forth went the 
battle for more than 50 years before women 
were granted the right by constitutional 
amendment to vote and still you are not free! 

The struggle for woman’s freedom under 
the law has been subject to as many vicissi- 
tudes as the Statue of Freedom before it 
reached its proud pinnacle, but bear in mind 
that even the roughest voyage has an end. 

So let us hope that will be the history of 
the equal-rights amendment. May the 
period of its uncertainties soon cease; may 
your “cry for justice’ soon become one of 
thankfulness that at last you have entered 
into full legal privileges and protection 
under the Constitution. Then the Statue 
of Freedom will come to life. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, OF 
WISCONSIN, BEFORE MILWAUKEE AS- 
SOCIATION OF COMMERCE 





Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorr a talk which 
I delivered on Monday night before the 
eightieth anniversary meeting and din- 
ner of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce at the Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, my friends: It is a pleasure 
to speak to this group this evening. It is a 
pleasure, first, because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to meet with so many old and valued 
friends; and, second, because it gives me an 
opportunity to bring what I hope will be a 
constructive message to a group of men who 
are leaders in Milwaukee, in Wisconsin, and 
in the Nation. 


HISTORIC LEGACY OF EIGHT DECADES REPUDIATES 
CODDLING 


Your meeting tonight is a momentous one. 
It symbolizes eight decades of growth, eight 
decades of growth for your organization, 
eight decades of community growth, and, I 
know, eight decades of continued growth in 
the character and quality of leadership which 
this group is able te give its endeavors. 

It is a far cry from that day in March 1861 
when 23 public-spirited businessmen, headed 
ly a well-known Milwaukee hardware dealer, 
organized this business association, known at 
that time as the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association. 

It is a far cry from the little stores and the 
tiny shops of that era to Milwaukee’s tre- 
mendous business districts today, which are 
favorably known in the marts of commerce 
and trade throughout the United States. 

It is a far cry from the few small factories 
of 1861 which have grown to thousands of 
manufacturing plants with mighty indus- 
tries known all over the world. 
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It is a far cry from “alt” Milwaukee to 
modern Milwaukee. It is a far cry from the 
Milwaukee that was a struggling Old World 
community to this great, thriving metropolis. 
It is a far cry from the palm-decorated beer 
gardens and the joyous singing groups, the 
Sangerfest, the markets that were like the 
markets of Nuremberg, to the great shopping 
centers of this community today. 

Eight decades have passed since those days 
when Milwaukee was known throughout the 
world as the Athens of America. It is a far 
cry from the lilting strains of Viennese 
waltzes heard in the oak-paneled rooms of 
Old Milwaukee—rooms lined with paintings 
from Paris, Weimar, and Dusseldorf—but the 
haunting echoes are still heard today, gen- 
erations later, in a city where a love of the 
finer values of life still lives. 

In those days, and since then, Milwaukee 
has been a melting pot of many nationalities. 
Our Milwaukeeans stem from many blood 
streams—English, Irish, Polish, Scotch, Dutch, 
German, Scandinavian, Italian, Greek, Syrian, 
Czechoslovakian, Yugoslavian, Hungarian, 
Austrian, Swiss, Russian, Turkish, Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian, and others 

We have legacies from many races and a 
heritage from the immigrant races who 
founded this mighty city, and yet with it all, 
Milwaukee has always been intensely Amer- 
ican in the finest and highest sense of the 
word. I believe that loyal Americanism has 
been typified by Carl Schurz, the greatest of 
all German-Americans whose patriotic con- 
tributions to our country are known to every 
school child. 

Because we are a people of many races, I 
suppose it is that our interest here in Mil- 
waukee in world affairs is a keen one. I re- 
peat, however, that here, as elsewhere in the 
United States, these peoples of many blood 
streams, as a group, have never faltered in 
their allegiance to the United States. They 
have never been pro-British, or pro-German, 
or pro-anything but pro-American. 

Your organization, flourished during the 
years when the descendants of these men 
from other lands built great industries and 
&@ prosperous community. 

It is my recollection that along about 1917 
or 1918 your organization changed its name 
to the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 
and some time in February of 1927 you reor- 
ganized your association. 

At that time the incorporators stated that 
the purpose of their organization “is to foster, 
protect, and advance the commercial, indus- 
trial, and civic interest of the city and county 
of Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin, 
bring the advantageous location and natural 
environment of the several units to their 
highest stage of development, utility, and 
attractiveness, and prompt _ progressive 
thought and action in all that will make for 
an enlightened, contented, and prosperous 
Commonwealth.” 

Those purposes are almost identical with 
many of the objectives of a United States 
Senator, and consequently you will readily 
understand that I can sympathize with your 
problems and concur wholeheartedly in your 
objectives 

I might add that United States Chamber 
of Commerce Officials at Washington, D. C., 
inform me that this is one of the finest asso- 
ciations of its type in the United States; 
that it commands the respect of businessmen 
and chamber of commerce officials all over 
this land; that its management has been a 
pattern for chamber of commerce groups 
throughout the United States; and that its 
able executive director, Harry Bell, is highly 
regarded because of his excellent work with 
your association. 

I know that businessmen throughout the 
Nation and throughout Wisconsin share that 
regard for Mr. Bell, and Rudy Hokanson, 


Charlie Pendock, Roy Stone, and Harry Hall, 
your toastmaster this evening. 





During the 8 decades that your asso- 


‘ciation has been in existence in this com- 


munity our State and our Nation have un- 
dergone tremendous social and economic 
changes. The year that your organization 
was begun the State legislature was debating 
the issue of slavery, and in their deliberation 
could still be heard the resonant echoes of 
the shouts of Milwaukee torchlight parades 
in the election campaigns of 1860. . 

The man who was elected President in 1860, 
the immortal Lincoln, was no stranger to 
Milwaukee. He came to Milwaukee in the 
spring of 1887 with the intention of estab- 
lishing an office for the practice of law, but 
he concluded that this was not a good lo- 
cality for the law business—some of the 
lawyers who are here tonight still feel that 
way. I’m not certain, by the way, whether 
Lincoln’s judgment was a reflection on our 
business activities or a compliment to our 
law-abiding citizenry. 

Lincoln walked to Sheboygan; he stopped 
for a day and a night at Port Washington— 
and again he concluded that this was not a 
good place for the law business. When he got 
to Sheboygan he looked over the prospects, 
and then decided that Sheboygan was never 
going to be a good location fdr a law practice. 
He went back to New Salem, IIl., and later 
he journeyed to Springfield. He came back 
to Milwaukee on October 1, 1858, when he 
spoke at the State fair, which was then 
located at the intersection of Spring (now 
Wisconsin Avenue) and Thirteenth Streets. 
In 1860 he was elected President. 

If the law business had been any better in 
Milwaukee in the years preceding the found- 
ing of your organization, it may be that Abra- 
ham Lincoln would never have been Presi- 
dent. At any rate, Lincoln was elected Pres- 
ident, and on April 12 in the year that your 
organization was founded, Fort Sumter fell. 

In the year 1862, when your organization 
was still in its first-year swaddiing clothes, 
slavery was a burning issue in Wisconsin. 
We were still concerned with Indian prob- 
lems, t0o, because in that year there were 
Indian uprisings in the northwestern part of 
the State. 

And in 1862 we were still greatly worried 
about financial problems. I’m certain there 
is no cause-and-effect relationship, but in 
1861, when the association was organized, we 
faced the problems of insolvent banks, wild- 
cat notes, bank riots, currency with inade- 
quate security, “shinplasters,” a shortage of 
coins, and a period where Government post- 
age stamps were used for currency. 

It is hard to realize that a group such as 
this has its tap roots as far back as 1861. 
Those 8 decades have been turbulent years— 
they have seen Wisconsin grow from a State 
of some 750,000 people to 3,137,000. 

They saw the peninsular campaign and the 
Battle of Antietam, the emancipation procla- 
mation, the year of defeatism in 1863. They 
saw the Battle of Gettysburg, the fall of 
Vicksburg, the Battle of Chickamauga; they 
saw Grant move on Richmond; they saw 
Lincoln reelected; and they saw Sherman’s 
march to the sea and the collapse of con- 
federacy. 

Then there were years when they saw a 
united country fighting for wealth and 
power—there were reconstruction years. 

There was a great economic revolution and 
a new industrial age with the opening of a 
mighty western empire. 

There was a tremendous period of agricul- 
tural development and the first beginning of 
the era of big business. 

There were years of colorful political bat- 
tles; there were years of fighting for tariff 
reform; there were years of trust battling. 
There was a western land boom. 

There was the Spanish-American War and 
there was a Hague conference—now almost 
forgotten. There was a Roosevelt era—and, 
though it’s hard to believe, it was not the 
same Roosevelt that we know today. 














There was a revolution in Panama. There 
was @ progressive movement. There was 
seething social agitation. There was a period 
of woman’s suffrage and municipal reform. 

There was a rise of nationalism. There was 
an era of “new freedom” with Wilson. There 
were the same old problems of struggling for 
neutrality, and there was the same old war. 

There was the post-war neurosis and the 
post-war shell-shocked economy. There was 
the gruesome aftermath of that war. 

There was the halcyon days of phenomenal 
market manipulations, and there was the in- 
evitable crash o” 1929. 

Your organization lived through all of these 
periods and it has survived the experimenta- 
tion of the last 8 years. 

My friends, at the turn of the century, 
the United States entered upon the “new and 
untried path” of empire. We entered a great 
war. We began a period of international 
idealism, and we supplanted that ideal with 
a devotion to “national interest.” We had a 
period of unexampled prosperity—prosperity 
not built on the bedrock of sound principles, 
but growing rather like a speculative mush- 
room. We hit bottom in 1929. 

Throughout the history of America every 
stage of American development has brought 
new responsibilities to our Government and 
to our people. The Government and the 
people have always met the challenges of 
these responsibilities, these duties, and there 
obligations, and out of each crisis in Ameri- 
can history, the American peopie have 
emerged stronger physically, morally, and 
spiritually than ever before. 

That is the legacy the past eight decades 
leaves as a birthright for this group. It is a 
heritage of high hopes and courage horn of 
the knowledge that America has always met 
every challenge whether it was a dissension- 
torn people in a reconstruction era, whether 
it was a carpetbag government, or whether it 
was a greenback economy. 

But, the important thing to remember 
about this legacy is just this, in your study of 
American history you will find that the people 
of this land successfully met every crisis and 
emerged stronger. In every instance they did 
so because they hit bottom and scrapped their 
way back the hard way. They tightened their 
belts, made sacrifices, lived within their 
means, paid their bills, cut out luxuries in 
Government and sweated their way on to 
prosperity. 

There is no record anywhere in the history 
of the United States where the people of this 
land have ever been successfully coddled and 
spoon-fed through a major crisis. The people 
of the United States as individuals, and as a 
Nation, have always stood on their own feet 
in fighting adversity, and in so doing have 
become stronger. 

The lesson of the legacy of the past 8 de- 
cades and the preceding years is the simple 
lesson that you can’t whip a crisis with a 
nation whose initiative and courage and 
resourcefulness is being permanently hos- 
pitalized. 

There are days of sacrifice up ahead—lean, 
hard days, but they will be days that will 
make us strong and successful. That is the 
message of a fighting hope for our economy 
and for free enterprise today and it is a mes- 
sage of hope which repudiates every last bit 
of the claptrap of government pampering— 
a pampering which has been draining the 
vitality and sapping the morale of the Ameri- 
can people, and threatens ultimately to leave 
us with government which replaces inde- 
pendence in its people with dependence. 

That brings me to the subject of my dis- 
cussion this evening. 

WHICH ROAD SHALL WE TRAVEL? 

It is not my purpose to generalize on this 
subject because I believe we are all rightly 
suspicious of generalizations. Because the 
questions confronting us in these critical 
days are so extremely complicated, however, 
I will attempt to lay down certain broad, 
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basic principles which may serve as mile- 
stones beside which we may build the road 
we will travel in the future. 

That road has not yet been built. The 
road on which we have been traveling for 
the past few years (and I do not say this 
in a spirit of narrow partisanship) has some- 
times been a haphazard jerry-built job con- 
structed on the shifting sands of day-to-day 
expediencies. 

We have now come to a point where that 
road must fork, and we must either build 
in one direction or another. Yes, and we 
must either construct in one manner or 
another. 

That is perhaps an oversimplification. The 
task is not quite as simple as that. Nothing 
is all black or all white. It is not likely that 
we can move in precisely the same direction 
and in exactly the same manner that we did 
when we began building the roads which 
emerged from the narrow winding Indian 
trails onto the broad highways of an urban 
and prosperous nation. Nor is it desirable 
that we should continue with the helter- 
skelter experimentation which has charac- 
terized our road-building in the past few 
years. 

Broadly speaking, I suppose we can point 
to certain landmarks in the past and cer- 
tain milestones in the future, and perhaps 
a few guiding pole stars up ahead which will 
serve to direct our building activities along 
either one road or the other. 

I think that basically the one road which 
we may construct would seem to be the 
easier road. This road accepts as inevitable 
certain obstacles ahead, certain easy turn- 
ings, certain easy grades. 


This is the road of defeatism. It is a road 


which is built on the assumption that cer-.- 


tain things are inevitable. It is built on 
the premise that adjustments in our log- 
rolling economy are painful to make, that a 
realistic financial approach is political sui- 
cide, that intellectual dishonesty is easier 
and more expedient than moral integrity. 
This road would be an extension of the road 
we have been traveling—a road built pri- 
marily to meet the demands of today rather 
than the needs of tomorrow. 

This is the road of ultimate disruption 
and chaos. This is the road that is likely 
to mean a squandered depletion of our physi- 
cal, moral, and spiritual assets in a hurry-up 
pork-barrel road job built with little thought 
of the cost and with little thought of per- 
manent bedrock construction. 

The other road is a road which, first of 
all, looks to a different objective—a dynamic 
growing objectiv objective which admits 
of no defeatism and which believes that 
largely our destiny is what we make it. 


This is a much harder road to build, be- 
cause it is built to last for a long time, and, 
consequently, takes longer to build and calls 
for much harder work. It is a road of vision, 
but, at the same time, it is a road built on 
the bedrock of common sense. Above all, it is 
a road which must be built in the spirit of 
unity and bathed in the sweat of sacrifice. 

Yes; the road which this Nation will travel 
tomorrow, next month, next year, and in the 
years that are to follow will be a road that 
this Nation itself will build. Shall it be a 
highway leading upward and onward to pros- 
perity; national unity; economic, political, 
and social progress; or will it be an even 
more authoritarian highway, leading to dis- 
union, depression, and revolution? 

It is well that we pause and think about 
this matter now. It is well that we realize 
that the job is ours to perform. We have been 
told that as a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he. As a nation thinketh in its heart, so 
will it become. Day by day we are mapping a 
course that not only we, but future genera- 
tions, will travel. 

Remember, the highway we build—that 
highway we will travel. This presents a 
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direct chalienge to every American. It pre- 
sents a direct challenge to management, to 
labor, and every other group in our economy. 

There are certain pseudo leaders in America 
today who are anticipating that we are going 
to take the same highway that some of the 
European nations took. They expect that 
management and labor will not have brains 
enough to iron out their differences. They 
expect that classes will be created in this 
country that will lead to national weakness 
and disunity. They expect that the great 
underlying moral principles of honesty, and 
industry, and thrift, wiil be dissipated. They 
expect that love of country and home and 
church will be destroyed, and with all these 
values gone they believe there will come an 
opportunity for them to step into a position 
of leadership. Some of these pseudo leaders 
have been quite successful in creating class 
schisms. 

They also expect that the condition of a 
war-torn world will add impetus to their op- 
portunity. Anyone who disagrees with their 
theories is called bitter names. Anyone who 
can buiid and create jobs, who can give mo- 
mentum to the economic life, is damned as 
an economic royalist. After the European 
war this type of attempt to create class fric- 
tion by internal sabotage, is likely to grow. 

My own opinion is that they are not going 
to get the chance. I have faith in America. 
I believe that 131,000,000 people are going to 
exercise vision and common sense, so that 
they will be able to meet any emergency which 
arises. 

But I’m not going to talk to you tonight 
about mere faith. I’m going to talk to you 
about deeds. I’m going to express myself 
explicitly in relation to certain steps which I 
think are imperatively necessary in order to 
travel the upward road, in order to maintain 
our great American freedoms intact, for 
generations to come. Remember, the high- 
way we are going to travel is the highway 
that we are going to build ourselves. 

First, let us recognize that we are living in 
a changed and changing world. This not 
only applies geographically, but applies to 
political, social, and economic principles. To 
sustain ourselves, we have to become realistic. 
We know that a war of destruction is on in 
Europe and in Asia, and we know that from 
that war many dire consequences are likely 
to follow. Therefore, we reach the first con- 
clusion, and that is, we must build this Na- 
tion so impregnable that no nation or combi- 
nation of nations will dare to attack us. In 
addition to these military defenses we must 
build our mental front line so that it is in- 
vulnerable to “fifth column” propagandists 
and our economic sector so that it presents 
a bombproof front to economic storm 
troopers. 

However, this is just fire insurance. To 
build ourselves impregnable, we have to have 
an air fleet, a navy, coastal defenses, and 
manpower, equipped sufficiently to meet any 
challenge. Danger always creates a unity 
among folks facing common foes. It calls 
for “a giving up” by the individual. It calis 
for giving up material things. It calls for 
forgetting differences. = 

As an example, we can say that right now 
it calls for management and labor to get 
together, to submerge their differences for 
the sake of country. This teaches us a les- 
son that we should apply in building the 
highway of tomorrow. Too often manage- 
ment or labor, or both, have forgotten in 
their differences the rights of the public. Too 
often groups think in selfish terms rather 
than in terms of the public welfare. 

Years ago a man of large means used this 
phrase: “The public be damned.” Too often 
the public is left out on a limb. It pays the 
freight, but it has no lobby in Washington. 
Its membership is a legion of forgotten 
men—unorganized and inarticulate. I want 
to state here and now that my first criterion 
for legislation is not whether it meets with 
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the approval of any group—but whether it 
serves the public good. 

I say that when we consider what direction 
our road is going to take, the kind ‘of road 
we'll build, and the way we'll build it, our 
first criterion must not be the intellectually 
dishonest appeasement of any group; it must 
rather be the simple yardstick of what will 
best serve the public interest. 


WE MUST DETERMINE WHERE WE STAND NOW 
BEFORE WE CAN DETERMINE WHICH ROAD WE 
WILL BUILD. 

Before we .an determine which road we 
should travel and how that road should be 
built and what guiding stars we should look 
to as objectives, we must first determine 
where we stand. 

Where do we stand financially? The Treas- 
ury Department is now asking for an increase 
in the dett limit to $65,000,000,000. 

The per capita tax today—State, local, and 
Federal—is 70 percent more than during the 
World War. 

In other words, we have pushed taxes too 
high in peacetime, so that now there is not 
much cushion in an emergency. 

During the past years there has been an 
abundance of credit at low interest rates. 
That abundance of credits has helped finance 
the Treasury Department, but low rates and 
the insecurity of money are crippling en- 
dowed institutions, insurance companies, and 
individuals dependent upon income from 
investments. Moreover, this condition has 
partially paralyzed our industrial develop- 
ment and it has frozen billions of dollars, 
which would ordinarily have been available 
for investment purposes. 

All of this adds up to the fact that after two 
decades of peace today we face a debt figure 
comparable to a war debt. With private 
investment capital frozen and a lack of confi- 
dence in the future, I cannot believe in a 
continuation of our present unbridled spend- 
ing in the ordinary running expenses of 
Government. 

I believe that now we must establish an 
acid test for nondefense Federal expendi- 
tures. I believe that this test must be the 
test of need. It is no longer a question of 
whether something is merely desirable. The 
test we must apply is whether or not it is 
necessary. That is a simple formula, and it 
is one of the first requirements in paving a 
road which will endure. 

Along with that idea I believe we must 
plan a coordinated Budget, based on a sur- 
vey of actual needs. It is almost incredible 
to think that at the present time Congress 
never considers the Budget as a whole. It is 
a piecemeal job, and no industry in America 
could be built on that kind of procedure. 

Not only that but there is no coordina- 
tion and little connection between that part 
of government which raises the funds and 
that part of government which spends the 
funds. No business, and, in fact, no family, 
could be run on this kind of an economic 
basis. 

I believe today we are faced with a poten- 
tial bankruptcy unless— 

1. We decrease our public expenditures on 
nondefense items. 

2. We alter our standard of living, or 

8. We increase both our national income 
and the assets of America. 

I want to interject here, before I carry on 
with my thought, that I do not think that 
we are going to become bankrupt as a na- 
tion. I feel that there is so much latent 
common sense in the American public that 
sooner or later they will demand of our pub- 
lic officials a more realistic and sensible ap- 
proach to our economic problems. 

Our history demonstrates that for a na- 
ion to continue on “prosperity road” it must 
continually safeguard its economic health. 
We can’t be prodigal with either health or 
money. We can’t dissipate. That economic 
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this position. 

Let me say now, lest someone think that 
I am dealing only in material values, that 
back of all economics is the matter of the 
morale of the Nation. With the bankruptcy 
of a nation’s morale, an economic bank- 
ruptcy inevitably follows. 

We have arrived now, in this discussion 
ot the highway that we are to travel, at a 
point where we must ask a few questions. 
1. What effect then will our defense spending 

have on the national income? 

I believe that defense activities must take 
up the unemployment slack and will serve 
to increase the national income, though not 
necessarily the amount of money available 
for spending for normal needs. 

2. Can we continue business as usual? 

The answer is “No.” In view of the chal- 
lenges that will arise when peace comes, it 
would be well if we rearranged our present 
economy. In this ent our nor- 
mal needs would not be met now but would 
accumulate as a reservoir of demands that 
could be used when this war period is over, 
to provide jobs and economic activity 

I believe that some diversion of normal 
production facilities is likely, if for no other 
reason than that taxes and bonds will divert 
money ordinarily used for peacetime needs. 
3. Will there be a further extension of Gov- 

ernment controls over our basic economy 

during this period? 

At the present time it is apparent that 
Government controls are being extended fur- 
ther and further into our American econ- 
omy. It is also undeniable that some of 
these new Government policies resemble 
recent European economic developments. 

At the present time, for example, Govern- 
ment is extending its power in the field of 
commodity control. At the present time, the 
National Defense Advisory Commission is ac- 
tively engaged in ——— and price re- 
straints though they ve not yet estab- 
lished price controls. Government controls 
are also increasing on many other fronts. 
One of them, for example, is the control of 
strategic materials. There is discussion in 
Washington of complete Government control 
of exports through the export-license system. 
The Government in its barter deals, parallels 
European economic systems. 

To an increasingly greater extent, Amer- 
ican foreign trade is being conducted through 
official channels. The 8S. E. C. decisions are 
more and more comprehensive. Cooperation 
among industrialists even in defense ac- 
tivities is likely to bring reprisals under our 
antitrust laws. 

Let me say on this subject that I believe 
the American people are going to anticipate 
further steps toward Government controls. 
They will anticipate them with a voluntary 
self-discipline in a spirit of voluntary coop- 
eration—cooperation between labor and cap- 
ital—cooperation between business and Gov- 
ernment, which, especially when the world 
settles down to peace, will render these arbi- 
trary Government controls unnecessary. In 
general, I am wholeheartedly in favor of 
limiting Government controls to a necessary 
minimum, 
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4. After the war is over, in what position will 
this country be with reference to interna- 


upon to pro- 

vide for the rest of the world an example of 

charity and brotherhood and understanding. 

5. Is a post-armament depression inevitable 
in the United States? 


No; not if the defense program is financed 
by taxation and borrowing from the indl- 
vidual. This offsets the sudden effects of de- 
fense expenditures. It cuts into the pur- 
chasing power beyond limited needs. When 
the period of defense expenditures is over, 
taxes will decline and there will be an accom- 
panying increase in the demand for peace- 
time goods. With this type of financing it is 
comparatively easy to shift from a defense 
economy to a peacetime economy with no 

n. 

Careful planning and research can antici- 
pate post-war problems. We must see to it 
that great national improvements and our 
factories provide work to take the place of 
armament production—industrial research is 
a vital phase of the answer to this problem— 
and also the problem of maintaining and in- 
creasing our standard of living. 

In this connection, I think, particularly if 
we proceed to implement the economic leaf- 
raking of our good-neighbor policy in South 
America in a rational and common-sense 
way, we can create in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere a condition where the standard cf 
living there will be raised to such an extent 
that our Latin-American commerce will pro- 
vide an added cushion against the post-war 
challenge. 

What do I mean by this statement? Just 
this: The South American nations should not 
be treated as foster children, or as people 
who must have an indulgent Santa Claus 
constantly at their beck and call, but must 
be given to understand that we want to aid 
in a constructive manner, and that we ex- 
pect from these nations an integrity of pur- 
pose in return. 

Suppose that throughout South America 
the Anglo-Saxon concept of the validity of a 
contract became part of their ideology? In 
other words, suppose these nations, when 
they borrowed money, recognized this as an 
obligation that should be paid? 

It would mean that the idle billions in 
America would seek investment there. These 
nations would be built up; their standard of 
living would be raised, meaning there would 
be more and more demands for those things 
that go into trade and commerce. 


6. Are we in for a period of inflation? 


Not necessarily. Though our gold holdings, 
our excess reserves, our low money rates, 
and our Government spending all make a 
perfect set-up for a runaway inflation. We 
have several checks on this inflation: 

1. High tax rates. 

2. A loss of export business due to war 
conditions. 

8. Our large surplus of raw material and 
labor. 

4. Our free competitive market. 

5. Sale of Government bonds to individ- 
uals and business concerns, with defense- 
financing bonds out of the banking system. 

Of course, there are a!so a number of arbi- 
trary controls which could be used: 

1. The reserve requirements of banks can 
be stepped up to reduce the risks of credit 
inflation. 
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2. The rediscount rates can be increased to 
discourage excessive borrowing. 

8. Government controls over the banking 
system and over prices can be increased. 

4. The Government could sell future bond 
issues to the general public instead of to the 
banks where they create fiat credit. 

5. The Federal Budget on nondefense items 
can be brought into line. 

6. Competitive bidding among themselves 
by Government defense agencies can be 
stopped. 

The elimination of inflation during the pe- 
riod of defense armament would eliminate 
the psychological fear of deflation after the 
war. 


7. Will the demands of defense expenditures 
stretch our economy so that we must aban- 
don all thought of assisting the aged? 


The answer is definitely “No.” The prob- 
lems of the aged are likely to become more 
critical in the trying days up ahead and will 
require more instead of less attention. 

Today we have a tremendous reservoir of 
potential manpower for industry and busi- 
ness—manpower over 50 years of age—frus- 
trated and idle. Many of these men are not 
included in our social-security plans and in 
our governmental “hothouse” economy. To- 
day there nas been little place for these 
unfortunates. 

It is my hope that a revitalized economy 
and a government awakened to its responsi- 
bilities will provide adequately for this group. 
They are entitled to have a chance. 

Free enterprise faces the acid test of its 
ability to survive. Can it survive or will it 
be supplanted—possibly by some type of 
totalitarian economy? I believe the free- 
enterprise system can survive, though it may 
be modified by new conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Thus far we have considered some of the 
possibilities for the future. Now let us con- 
sider what we can do to anticipate the prob- 
lems of the future. I believe we must do 
everything we can to: 

1. Continue scientific experimentation to 
revitalize free enterprise. This is the Na- 
tion’s unfinished business. 

2. Increase our economic self-sufficiency. 

8. Cut our nonmilitary expenditures to the 
bone. 

4. Decentralize Washington and govern- 
ment. 

5. Confine our Government regulation 
largely to monopoly fields. 

6. Tax expenditures more than savings. 

7. Insist that Government take the brakes 
off private enterprise and that it cooperate 
with business. 

8. Increase our defense output. 

9. Insist on a new economic relationship 
with South America based on the inviolability 
of a contract. 

10. Insist on a coordinated Budget based 
on actual needs. 

11. Insist on a coordination between Reve- 
nue-raising and spending departments. 

12. Insist that management and labor both 
recognize the rights of the public. 

13. Effect a regeneration spiritually and a 
rearmament morally. 

14. Create a reserve of technicians suitable 
for transfer to peaceful occupations such as 
radio, etc. 

15. Effect a house cleaning and a regen- 
eration in our educational ideas—a reasser- 
tion of American beliefs. 

16. Insure the safety of our hemisphere by 
making certain that the Panama Canal is 
open for the transfer of the United States 
fleet. 

17. Insure the safety of our hemisphere by 
making certain that no aggressor from 
abroad has bases in this hemisphere from 
which to operate. 

18. Demand a cancellation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty so that we may use the 
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Panama Canal as a tremendous economic 
weapon. 

19. Encourage some long-range planning— 
planning which in turn will encourage the 
development of American initiative, and in- 
vention, the creative genius of America—so 
that we can meet the challenge which may 
come. 

If business does its part in avoiding the 
mistakes we made in the last post-war ad- 
justment period, if business keeps its head 
and government keeps its head, so that we 
do not indulge in an orgy of unbridled in- 
flation and shell-shocked spending, if we 
retain our economic sanity, our mental and 
moral equilibrium, meet our obligations as 
we go along by sacrifice rather than by foist- 
ing them on the next generation, then we will 
be building an enduring foundation for this 
highway, and business will be making the 
greatest possible contribution to the contin- 
uation of our system of free enterprise. 

WASHINGTON SCENE 


Perhaps, in what I have said thus far, I 
have not limited myself to the title which 
was assigned to me. To be perfectly frank, 
I'll have to say that the talk which I have 
given had been written when the suggested 
title “The Washington Scene” arrived. In 
Washington we have to take time by the fore- 
lock. If we don’t do that, we don’t get any- 
where. But I’m happy to discuss briefly a 
few things relating directly to the present 
scene in Washington. 

Washington is no different than Milwau- 
kee in many respects except, of course, it is 
the capital of this great Nation, and in many 
ways the capital of the world; but men are 
men no matter where they are. Electing 
men to high office does not make them over. 
They have, generally speaking, the same vir- 
tues and the same faults after election that 
they had before. Of course, responsibility 
may sober them and may have a sobering 
effect upon them. 

Washington, as you know, is a “boom 
town,” growing like a mushroom because of 
centralization, not simply of power but of 
men. It is a beautiful city, has all of the 
advantages; but in its centralization, in 
its overgrowth of bureaus, it is depleting 
the rest of the country. Many of us feel that 
this condition can be remedied, and should 
be remedied. In other words, we ‘eel that 
after this war is over One of the great issues 
which the people of this country must decide 
is that of decentralization. 

You want to know about the war situation. 
Well, I believe the situation in Washington is 
the same as it is here in Milwaukee. Most 
of the people do not v-ant to get into this 
war. Most of the people want to see that 
Great Britain has the opportunity to meet 
her requirements for equipmient and material 
in this country. In other words, most of the 
people feel it would be for the best interests 
of America and the world if Great Britain 
didn’t go down. Therefore, they are inter- 
ested in seeing that ways and means are ef- 
fectuated so that whatever war material and 
planes she needs will be available to her as 
quickly as they are available here. 

There are, however, some limitations that 
we can briefly phrase, as follows: 

(1) That the extent and nature of our 
material aid must not go beyond a point 
which will impair our own defenses. 

(2) Most of the people, while they realize 
that this is fundamentally Britain’s war, also 
feel that with Britain gone, the Atlantic 
would become a totalitarian pond and the 
Pacific would be dominated by the Japanese. 
Hence, they feel as long as Britain survives, 
this continent, North and South, will not be 
attacked by any totalitarian power or powers, 
and we will not be called upon to defend the 
Monroe Doctrine. In this way, we are getting 
the benefit of Britain’s standing and so in a 
spirit of self-interest they want aid rendered 
to Britain in the sense that I have men- 
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tioned, but they expect and desire that as 
long as Britain can pay for the same, she 
should pay for the same. 

Britain has island possessions which are 
important to our national defense, and it is 
claimed they should be conveyed to this 
country. Britain has collateral, such as in- 
vestments in South America, and in this 
country which could be used for that purpose. 

(3) There is also this element to be con- 
sidered. ‘There are other nationals interested 
in the fight for Britain. We have the 
descendants of the French, the Belgians, the 
Dutch, the Danes, the Norwegians, the 
Czechs, the Slavs, the Poles, as well as the 
English, and many of these feel that what 
has happened to these countries indicates 
what may face the United States if Britain 
falls and consequently America can do more 
than simply sell what England needs to her— 
that America can give Britain a bargain. 

(4) I believe that practically all of the 
people feel that we should be very cautious 
about creating a situation where incidents 
might arise which would provoke our people 
to war. Thus I believe most of the people 
of this country are against the idea of vio- 
lating our own neutrality law in the direc- 
tion of providing convoys for British ships 
that carry aid to Britain. 

(5) I believe there is a growing realization 
that we must not place too much dependence 
on being defended by someone else. We 
must become as self-reliant in our defenses 
as possible. If we continue acknowledging 
complete dependence on another country, 
our morale will collapse if that country goes 
down. 

In Washington such hysteria as we find 
there is mostly evidenced by extremists on 
both sides of the question and from all parts 
of the country who come to Washington. 
People are sometimes influenced by the char- 
acter of the Washington newspaper releases 
and the articles of the columnists and con- 
sequently believe that the representatives in 
Washington have “gone nuts.” This isn’t so. 
They are thinking things through. They 
may not arrive at the same conclusion you 
and I do, but I believe we must give all of 
them the benefit of being sincere—even 
though misguided in some instances. 

I know only one man in the Senate who 
is in favor of war, and he has his convic- 
tions on that subject. He can argue quite 
clearly and if you were to accept all of his 
premises, you might reach his conclusions. 

Take the lease-lend bill as an example. I 
have taken my position opposing the meas- 
ure because I have convictions concerning 
this proposed legislation, but I have another 
conviction also and it is that many of my 
associates who are going to vote for it are 
just as honest as I am and feel that they 
are right. 

Now, the reason for that is very appar- 
ent. We are dealing in futures. No one can 
pierce the future. We are dealing with un- 
known equations, imponderables which can- 
not be ascertained. 

I am sure that no one wants the Atlantic 
to become a totalitarian pond. 1 am sure 
none of us wants to see South America 
become colonies of the Hitler regime. No 
one of us wants to see the white race in 
AustraJia and the East Indies overrun by 
Japan. No one of us wants this world to 
continue an armed camp. In other words, 
we don’t want this Nation to spend 35 to 50 
percent of its income for years to come on 
armament. No one of us wants to see totally 
obliterated the principles of international 
*law that have been “thrown out of the win- 
dow” in recent years. No one of us wants 
to live in a world where there is no safety, 
where there is breaking of the pledged word, 
where free peoples are enslaved. And so 
while we agree on all of that, we disagree 
on what contribution is proper and what 
contribution we should make to attempt to 
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should be done, and one that. 

Gentlemen, are we downhearted? No. 
There have been those who have thought in 
terms of defeatism. There have been those 
who have thought that they were aiding 
America by dissipating her confidence in her- 
self 


This Nation is strong—in fact, the strong- 
est in the world. Let us acknowledge in a 
spirit of gratitude that God has been good 
to us. He has given us all that we need. 

We are a great people. We are al] Ameri- 
cans. The melting’ pot is no idle phrase. 
Perhaps right now, and that is my faith, we 
are separating the dross from the pure gold. 
Perhaps out of this period of strife and con- 
flict will come, as I believe, a stronger Amer- 
ica—an America reborn to appreciate our 
great privileges and strong and fit to meet 
the challenges of the future. 

Yes, my friends, it is a day for a rebirth 
of patriotism—love of country—love of the 
principles for which she stands—end all that 
she has meant to each of us. These are not 
mere words. They call for dedication. They 
require that each of us in our daily asso- 
ciation with our fellowmen exemplify those 
standards of honesty, of integrity, and of 
morality. 

In doing this we will be building the high- 
way of tomorrow—a highway that will in- 
sure safety—not only for ourselves, but for 
our children and children’s children. What 
a glorious thought this is—we are the build- 
ers of the highway of the future, an Ameri- 
can way for Americans—strong and straight 
and durable. 





Public Power Pays 
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HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19 (legislative day 
of Thursday, February 13), 1941 


STATEMENT BY. HON. HOMER T. BONE, 
OF WASHINGTON 


Mr.BONE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by me on the question of public 
ownership of power plants. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC POWER PAys 
LAMP OF EXPERIENCE 

“I have but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided, and that is the lamp of experi- 
ence. I know of no way of judging of the 
future but by the past.”—Patrick Henry. 

Experience of 2,035 publicly owned city 
electric plants in the United States proves 
public ownership of power pays—pays in 
lower rates, lower taxes, and improved mu- 
nicipal services. 

Some of these plants have been in opera- 
tion 55 years. They have paid for them- 
selves while saving millions of dollars to thee 
public. In many cases such plants have be- 


come the most valuable assets of the cities 
in which they are located. Ordinarily the 
public pays enough in profits every 20 years 
to buy out the private electric plants, but 
still does not own them. On the contrary, 
publicly owned plants, when paid for, belong 


Such plants strengthen 
tremendously the financial positions of mu- 
nicipalities that own them. 
TAXES ARE REDUCED 

Where public power plants have affected 
tax rates at all they have reduced them. In 
fact, some cities are tax free, because they 
use profits from electric plants in lieu of 


The following brief statements of experi- 
ence of municipalities in many parts of the 
country illustrate how valuable publicly 
owned plants can be in cities of our State 
that still pay tribute to vast interests in 
the East that control our private power 
companies. 

Jacksonville, Fla.: “Our people have saved 
$30,000,000 in rates since the plant was estab- 
lished, comparing our rates with those 
charged in cities of similar size where electric 
plants are privately owned. Rate reductions 
are being made as rapidly as possible, and 
every rate reduction has resulted in increased 
use of current. When we add this $30,000,000 
rate saving to the $18,000,000 which the plant 
has turned over to the general fund, we find 
that Jacksonville citizens have greatly bene- 
fited through ownership of their plant, and 
they have the assurance that these benefits 
will continue through the coming years.” 
(Ernest E. Anders, commissioner.) 

Ketchikan, Alaska: “In 1934, last year of 
private operation, the average yearly resi- 
dential consumption was 1,728 kilowatt- 
hours per customer, and for 1939 (under 
public ownership) it was 5,230 kilowatt- 
hours. We believe this use to be the highest 
for residences in America. This is due mainly 
to reducing the rates, both commercial ard 
residential. I found more water wasted than 
used, so reduced rates and used the water.” 
(W. T. Stuart, manager, public-utilities de- 
partment.) 

BUILT-UP ASSETS 


Riverside, Calif.: “This city started its elec- 
tric system in 1895, and it was financed with 
two $40,000 bond issues, which have been re- 
tired. During its 43 years the department 
has built up a system valued at more than 
$1,500,000 and, together with cash on hand, 
has assets worth $2,000,000. Aside from the 
above amounts, this system has earned and 
transferred to the city’s general fund over 
$2,000,000 since 1915.” (R. L. Boulden, sup- 
erintendent, December 19, 1939.) 

Cullman, Ala.: “Business license and other 
taxes do not suffice to operate the town, and 
therefore we have to fall back on the profits 
of our light and water plant. As a matter of 
fact, since 1920 there has been transferred 
from the plant surplus to the city general 
fund $175,000.” (J. G. Kramer, city clerk, 
December 21, 1939.) 

RELIEVES TAX BURDEN 


Alameda, Calif.: “The Alameda system is 
the oldest municipal system in California, 
having been purchased in 1887. The divi- 
dends returned to the city have been used 
for schools, fire houses, health center, golf 
course, and other civic improvements and for 
other general purposes to reduce taxes. Un- 
der a standing agreement between the board 
of public utilities and the finance committee 
of the city council, a portion of the income 
of the plant, equal to the city lighting bill, is 
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remedy those situations. One thinks this | to the citizenry. 


Winnipeg, Canada: “Winnipeg’s attempt to 
develop a municipal electric plant 
bitter opposition in many quarters. The pri- 
vate utility, to forestall construction by the 
city, cut its rates in half. Nevertheless, by 


; 


proximately 50 percent have electric water 
heaters. Winnipeg Hydro’s domestic net rate 
for electricity in 1938 was only 0.825 cent per 
kilowatt-hour. The average net rate for all 
purposes was 0.637 cent. 

“At these low rates net profit from the plant 
runs about $340,000 annually. This fine rec- 
ord has been made despite continued compe- 
tition by a private company that formerly 
had a monopoly in Winnipeg and used to 
charge 20 cents per kilowatt-hour.”—From 
Winnipeg data books and a report of a royal 
commission that investigated Winnipeg 
Hydro. 

Lamar, Colo.: “While the city has a taxable 
valuation of only slightly over $2,000,000, the 
value of the two utilities (water and light 
plants) is easily $2,500,000. Our plant, suc- 
cessfully operated for more than 20 years, now 
serves not only Lamar but towns of Holly, 
Granada, Hartman, Bristol, Wiley, and Mc- 
Clave. * * * ‘There is no question in the 
minds of Lamar citizens but that municipally 
owned utilities are profitable. Rates are lower 
and the city itself gets more and hetter 
light.”—R. L. Christy, mayor, December 22, 
1939. 

PAID OFF ALL DEBT 


Dalton, Ga.: “We have paid off all the in- 
debtedness on our system and have this year 
turned into the city some $60,000, which is 
about 80 percent of the money raised from 
taxes. Our tax rate is therefore $1.25 per 
$100, which is one of the lowest in the State. 
We buy power at approximately 9 mills and 
sell it at rates equal or close to T. V. A. stand- 
ard.”—Clark W. Jones, superintendent, De- 
cember 28, 1939. 

Newman, Ga.: “The power company has 
made us fabulous offers to buy the plant, 
which cost around $100,000, but their offers 
have always been rejected. We have more 
than 1,200 consumers and are making over 
$40,000 per year now out of the plant’s oper- 
ations. This year we turned over to the city 
council more than $27,000 in cash, besides 
giving the city all its street lights free and 
donating $100 per month to the city hospital 
and $50 a month to the county for welfare 
work.”—A. A. Passolt, superintendent, Decem- 
ber 28, 1939. City population, 6,386. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho: “A fact that should 
not be overlooked is that a very large part 
of the revenue is kept here to pay labor and 
for materials for all of the city departments, 
and passes through the local channels of 
trade, while in the case of the large private 
company a large part of it goes away and does 
not return. * * * Taxes will pay about 
$60,000 to the current city budget, while the 
power system contributes $165,000.”—M. P. 
Goudy, superintendent, December 20, 1939. 
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Huntingburg, Ind., population 3,440: “Not 
one cent of civil city taxes for 8 consecutive 
years; no general obligation bonds; no reve- 
nue bonds; no indebtedness of any kind in 
its civil city government, and a tidy cash 
balance on hand—that is the record of Hunt- 
ingburg. There is no secret about ‘how it is 
done.’ The answer: This town owns its elec- 
tric plant and waterworks, ar.d while provid- 
ing maximum service at mcderate cost, the 
city makes a profit sufficient to defray the 
cost of city government.”—From Hoosier 
Municipalities magazine. 


CUT RATES AND TAXES 


Cedar Falls, Iowa: “Started more than 20 
years ago on the taxpayers’ credit, the munici- 
pal plant has reduced rates 60 percent, and 
materially reduced tax rates by application of 
surplus earnings to general funds for munici- 
pal purposes.”—City report, 1935. 

Corning, Mass.: “The original plant was set 
up to pay for itself from earnings in 10 years. 
Indications are this will be easily done, in 
addition to paying for many additions, in- 
cluding a new unit installed last year.”— 
Annual report, 1939. 

Gunnison, Colo., population 1,415: “An ad- 
ditional levy of 5 mills would of necessity 
have to be levied if the light and water plant 
were not cwned by the town. In addition, 
the plant advanced to the municipal govern- 
ment $4,376 for various town needs and im- 
provements. Municipal building, cost $35,- 
501, paid for out of electric earnings.”—1938 
report, F. E, Keenan, city manager. 

PLANT PAYS DIVIDENDS 

Winnetka, Ill., populaion 12,166: “Despite 
rate reductions, the village has completed this 
year a $700,000 addition to the water and 
electric plant. We now have one of the finest 
municipal plants in the country, financed en- 
tirely from earnings, without incurring 
bonded indebtedness. In addition, the elec- 
tric utility paid a regular dividend to the 
general fund amounting to $101,665, and 
also a special dividend of $50,000 to aid in 
financing the grade-separation project.”— 
Annual report, March 31, 1939. 


QUARTER CENTURY OF OPERATION 


Kansas City, Kans.: “A quarter century ago 
when electricity was still a luxury, Kansas 
City built a municipal electric plant. This 
utility has grown steadily until today it is 
one of the larger municipal systems in the 
United States; assets, $11,503,191 in 1938. 
Bonded debt, $2,214,000. Kansas City resi- 
dential rates are, in general, lowest in the 
State.” (Twenty-fifth anniversary booklet 
1938.) 

Tacoma, Wash.: “The year 1939 finds the 
Tacoma light department in excellent condi- 
tion, both physically and financially. The 
plant investment has increased to $25,000,- 
000, while the indebtedness has been de- 
creased to $4,000,000. The load has steadily 
increased and will reach 420,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours by the end of the current year. * * * 
The Tacoma rate schedules have for years 
been the lowest in the Nation and still re- 
main the object that all public power systems 
strive to reach.” (Verne Kent, superintend- 
ent of light department, in 1939 information 
book put out by department of public utili- 
ties.) 


ALWAYS MAKES MONEY 


Elkhorn, Wis.: “Municipal operation here 
is an old story, having its inception in 1895. 
During the past 20 years all power has been 
purchased wholesale and distributed by the 
municipality. Rates are low, service is good, 
and the consumers are well pleased. The 
plant has no debts and consistently makes 
money.” (Neal B. Thayer, superintendent, 
in letter December 29, 1939.) 

Manitowoc, Wis.: “When the plant was 
taken over in 1914 our residential lighting 
rate was 12 cents per kilowatt-hour; at pres- 
ent it is 2% cents. We have paid for all 


plant additions and improvements out of 
earnings, besides repaying the city’s original 
equity, and paid subsequent amounts into 
the general fund for tax reduction. There 
are no capital liabilities.’ (W. C. Staeffler, 
public utilities commission, December 26, 
1939.) 
SAVINGS AT KNOXVILLE 


Knoxville, Tenn.: “Introduction of T. V. A. 
resale rate schedules brought Knoxville resi- 
dential, commercial, and industrial consum- 
ers an over-all annual rate reduction of about 
38 percent. On the basis of consumption for 
the last year under private ownership, the 
savings totaled $1,041,000. * * * Rapid 
growth in electric sales followed the intro- 
duction of the new rates.” (From The Cost 
of Distributing Power, August 1939.) 

Burlington, Vt.: “Your committee believes 
that the electric-light department is the 
city’s most valuable asset. Since its origin 
the plant represents a total gain to the city 
of $1,517,444. * * * Yet Burlington sup- 
ports competing power companies. * * * 
Negotiations are again under way for pur- 
chase of the distributing system of our com- 
petitor.” (From A Few Facts, light depart- 
ment booklet, 1939.) 





There Is Not Room for Both the Rail- 
roads and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project 
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Wednesday, February 19, 1941 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
time is not distant when Congress will be 
asked to consider a resolution authoriz- 
ing the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

Already the President has allocated 
$1,000,000 from national-defense funds 
for preliminary surveys now under way. 

Daily the picture becomes more pro- 
nounced as frantic efforts continue to 
label the St. Lawrence seaway project as 
an arm of our national defense. 

Every Member of Congress should 
keep in mind in considering this resolu- 
tion its effect upon the jobs of railroad 
men of the United States. 

The following chart contains interest- 
ing information relative to the number 
of railway employees affected by the St. 
Lawrence seaway project in each State, 
including the District of Columbia: 
Number of employees receiving pay during 

month of July 1940, railways of class I in 

the United States 





Number of 









| 
v0 | g 
No. | State employees 
md, aes 
1 A eo oo csaei beens ded 15, 063 
2) Arizona... a 6, 120 
3| Arkansas. 12, 038 
4} California. 51, 992 
5 | Colorado._.. : 14, 912 
3 | Connecticut_......_- Si 10, 487 
7 | District of Columbia................. 2, 312 
Se eee eee eee 3, 997 
ee ek no hnnpeaialinne 12, 801 
De nemaieanue 21, 475 
Ete Si shsacnbitabsncksdatbadcesssead 6, 103 
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Number of employees receiving pay during 
month of July 1940, railways of class I in 
the United States—Continued 


Number of 














No. State | employees 
12 16, 564 
13 35, 571 
14 27, 095 
15 27, 994 
16 29, 141 
17 12, 282 
Te I a ne ala cnewaneas 5, 860 
ee MR eye Reais ae 18, 904 
20 | Massachusetts..............--..--.-- 22, 376 
TE a eee 31, 901 
i ee 34, 713 
Bef PE Retenccieneronecacs->ecce se 9, 030 
Se UIE Sc... nic lesalecdudusdelessen 35, 039 
DF NR rn on iso casted 10, 860 
St DES nt eedinten om cgilenntaihainan’ 19, 462 
i aed 4, 068 
28 | New Hamsphire-...............--.-- 2,770 
a Se onc ee dbawmeccaacsiouwes 36, 000 
Sr DUG NN i 5s SacsSceaccduces 6, 071 
Ee |) REESE SA ea A 88, 948 
32 | North Carolina__.... oe 14, 298 
33 | North Dakota. - 6, 808 
34 | Ohio__-__. 3 75, 438 
35 | Oklahoma. < 9, 570 
36 | Oregon_..... es 10, 020 
Dee eect 118, 718 
ik... UU” Oe 1, 958 
AG Ne WE een 7, 059 
40 | South Dakota......-................. 4, 239 
i comin 21, 755 
en a ee 44, 600 
Oe? Wes Sess oe hia nace cbaeut 8, 127 
ich ON a ein Sed sae 3, 803 
A I inn opcectenienonnecdaninecets 31, 352 
Oe I i a a ene 17, 198 
Sr i Wem COS ot ctancntebce 21, 654 
a> WRI Sass ceinthicnlveede <7, 292 
00) Wameee:. 8 oper 6k) a 7, 266 
50 | Foreign (Canada, etc.)............... 3, 411 
51 | On Cen ee Bi eee 1, 146, 515 


Note.—Number of employees receiving pay include 
all employees on the pay roll for the month, including 
those who worked only a part of the month 


You will note there are 1,146,515 rail- 
road employees as of July 1, 1940, and 
with the upward trend in business inci- 
dent to the national-defense program 
it is logical to assume this number has 
increased. Railway labor as a whole is 
opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect and this is best illustrated by the 
forceful denunciation of the St. Law- 
rence folly by the Railway Labor Exec- 
utive Association in a letter released on 
January 28, 1941. 

The Railway Labor Executive Associa- 
tion represents the 21 railway brother- 
hoods in the United States. Secretary 
Luhrsen, of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, ably sums up the real situ- 
ation in the declaration that— 

There is not room for the additional St. 
Lawrence seaway project and also the rail- 
roads which will be adversely affected. 

The letter of January. 28, 1941, follows: 


RaILway LABOR EXECUTIVES’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1941. 
Hon. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is to advise 
that the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, jointly with many other interests, are 
definitely opposed to the St. Lawrence water- 
way project both with respect to transporta- 
tion and power. 

We cannot conceive of any good reasons as 
to the necessity of this seaway project since 
it cannot possibly aid this Nation either in 
peace or in war, but to the contrary will im- 
pose unnecessary financial burdens on the 
taxpayers. All our resources and energy 
should be directed to the furtherance of the 
national preparedness program and not di- 
verted to any projects for which there is no 
immediate need. 
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Such a project as is contemplated will ben- 
efit only a very small part of the population 
of our country, and 90 percent or more of its 
costs will fall on citizens who will be harmed 
rather than benefited by its construction and 
operation. 

Estimated costs concerning projects of this 
kind are always much below the final actual 
costs, and we need but to refer to our experi- 
ence with the Panama Canal. 

Our Nation needs planes, ships, guns, and 
ammunition and other materials for defense 
right now more than the St. Lawrence water- 
way project as contemplated, since even if it 
is promoted it cannot possibly be placed in 
successful operation before 8 or 10 years have 
elapsed. There is available now all the power 
to meet every demand, and with respect to 
transportation facilities everybody acknowl- 
edges that we have a surplus. 

The creation of another large competitive 
project when there is no public demand, con- 
venience, nor necessity requiring the creation 
of such a new field will of necessity be harm- 
ful and exceedingly detrimental upon the 
already existing facilities. The more study 
one gives to the contemplated St. Lawrence 
waterway project the more realistic and logi- 
cal conclusion follows that it is a wasteful 
undertaking and particularly obnoxious when 
the subject matter of financing it is consid- 
ered. The tax burden falls more heavily on 
the people of the United States than upon 
the other country receiving the larger ben- 
efits. 

The railroads of this Nation, particularly 
with respect to the movement of heavy com- 
modities, are of the greatest importance to 
national defense and although we already 
have approximately one-third of the railroad 
industry in receivership and trusteeship, this 
waterway project will be another means of 
forcing additional railroads into the same 
category and be the means of wholesale re- 
ductions in the railroad forces and adding to 
unemployment. 

As between the two means of transporta- 
tion—rail and water, specifically with respect 
to the St. Lawrence waterway—we cannot 
overlook the fact that the railroads are ex- 
pected to and do operate 365 days of the 
year, 24 hours a day. The public expects 
this because they have been educated and 
expect the continuance of this convenience. 
Contrast this with the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River project which as a minimum 
will not be able to operate during the winter 
period approximately 4 to 5 months each year. 

There is not room for the additional St. 
Lawrence Waterway project and also the rail- 
roads, which will be adversely affected, and 
yet to encourage the St. Lawrence Waterway 
project will ultimately put the rails out of 
commission. The fallacy must be obvious 
when a 6- or 7-month per year transporta- 
tion facility is created as contrasted with a 
service operating every day of the year. 

Considering this contemplated project from 
a@ point of national defense, we add another 
excessive burden since once this project has 
been projected the vulnerability against de- 
struction must be protected similar to that of 
the Panama Canal. Who is going to carry 
the majority of this burden? Who will de- 
termine whether the good old United States 
of America or some other nation will have 
the controlling voice as to how the protec- 
tion will be afforded? Our definite and ab- 
solute control must of necessity be confined 
to the eminent domain over which we have 
positive jurisdiction. 

The entire project invites so many diffi- 
culties which will subsequently ensue re- 
gardless of how carefully a treaty may be 
drawn. Certainly there can be no justifica- 
tion for hurried action, setting aside sane 
and deliberate judgment during a period 
of emergency, especially when no good what- 
ever in the way of benefits can flow to the 
emergency until 8 or 10 years after the 
emergency has passed. 

The railroads and the thousands of in- 
dust who have established themselves 


ries 





after many years of hard work and diligence 
will be deprived of their security by reason 
of the far-frought changes which will pre- 
sent themselves by the creation of this water- 
way project. The net results which may well 
be anticipated are the sacrifice of the general 
welfare to the people of this Nation and no 
possible good reason can be advanced in 
support of this project as being immediately 
necessary. 

The emergency argument defeats itself by 
reason of the time necessary to complete the 
project. In any event, we hope for its de- 
feat at least until such time as mature and 
sound deliberation and discrimination for 
decision can be made, and then let firmness 
and self-control govern that decision. 

Yours very truly, 
J. G. LUHRSEN, 
Executive secretary. 





Mr. Carlisle’s Poems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1941 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I submit two poems written by 
Horace C. Carlisle, who is ingenious in 
putting addresses delivered in prose into 
rhyme. His poem, Our President’s Birth- 
day Comments, was submitted to the 
White House and the acknowledgment 
by the President’s private secretary, Miss 
M. A. LeHand, is submitted with the 
poem: 

THE WHITE HOowsE, 
Washington, February 14, 1941. 
Horace C. CARLISLE, Esq., 
7 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CARLISLE: Many thanks, on 
behalf of the President for your friend- 
liness in sending him a copy of your poem. 
Your kind thought of him is sincerely 
appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. A. LEHAND, 
Private Secretary. 


OUR PRESIDENT’S BIRTHDAY COMMENTS 
(January 30, 1941) 


From the bottom of my heart 
I thank every one of you 
Who has played his chosen part 
To make this, my dream, come true— 
Every woman, man, and child, 
Who has labored to this end, 
Has, while heaven on you smiled, 
Proved yourself to be my friend. 


Let me at the outset give 
My thanks in behalf of those 
Many victims, too, that live 
Handicapped by lifelong woes— 
Though some may be worse than this, 
Of life’s ailments, great and small, 
Infantile paralysis 
Has hurt thousands worst of all. 
Man’s humanity to man 
Makes my grateful heart rejoice— 
In this act of yours I can 
Hear America’s strong voice, 
Reaffirming at this hour 
Her humanity anew, 
And her faith in Him whose power 
And love makes its dreams come true. 
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This is my eighth birthday spent 
In the White House, as you know— 
Rapidly they came and went— 
These eight birthdays in a row— 
And each of these you have made 
An occasion that now stands 
Out as charity’s “first aid” 
From the Nation’s mercy hands. 


As you can well understand, 
Truthfully, I cannot say 
That this is for me a grand 
And completely glad birthday— 
There are for us in this world 
No completely happy days, 
"Neath the Stars and Stripes unfurled, 
When war speaks and man obeys. 


Happier are birthdays here 
Than they otherwise would be 
If wars in this hemisphere 
Shocked the Homeland of the Free— 
On contentment, not on strife, 
Yea, on peace, and not on wars, 
Our philosophy of life 
Rests, beneath the Stripes and Stars. 


It’s because the lights of peace 
On our greater cities blaze, 
And because they do not cease 
To shed their resplendent rays 
On our every country town. 
Wherein laughter takes delight, 
That we safely may lie down 
On our slumber-beds tonight. 


For free people’s awful plight, 
Elsewhere in the troubled world, 
We feel deep concern tonight, 
"Neath Old Glory’s folds unfurled— 
May they triumph over strife 
And return, in days to come, 
To their normal ways of life, 
Singing truly “Home, Sweet Home.” 


We believe, yes, in the right 

Of the helpless and the weak 
To enjoy, with all their might, 

All the pleasures that we seek— 
And the crippled, everywhere, 

We believe should play their parts 
In life, just as free from care 

As those with the lightest hearts. 


We instinctively all know 

That, with equal rights to all— 
Matters not how high some go— 

There should be no great and small. 
In this day of jest and jazz, 

May the Master’s dream come true— 
“Do ye unto others as 

Ye’d have them do unto you.” 


Satisfaction’s joy I’ve found 
On this new birthday of mine, 
For we have been gaining ground, 
Greatly, all along the line— 
I am very proud of this, 
And I hope some day to see 
Infantile paralysis 
Banished, as it ought to be. 


In a broad and widening sense, 
This fight really is a part 
Of the national defense, 
Puzzling every thinking heart 
That has patriotic fire 
Burning in its troubled breast, 
That’s impelled by one desire, 
Just to be and do its best. 


Diligently have I tried 
To remember, all my life, 
That this problem, Nation-wide, 
Too long has been running rife— 
Of all things that I endure, 
Few distress me more than this, 
Than the fear that we'll not cure 
Infantile paralysis. 


We have been brought face to face 
With the underlying one 
Great necessity to place, 
In this war that we've begun, 
All the wisdom, all the skill, 
That the Nation can command, 
Hoping bravely that this will | 
Banish this scourge from our land. 











This year-in, year-out campaign, 
Culminating, as it does, 

Seems perceptibly to gain, 
As more tenderly it stirs 

This great Nation's giving heart, 
Onward urged by providence 

To, in this way, do its part 
Toward the national defense. 


We Americans delight, 

In proportion to our worth, 
Honestly to do the right, 

While sojourning on the earth— 
Tho disturbed by clouds of war, 

Thru whose fumes we blindly grope, 
Charity to us means far 

More than either faith or hope. 


We Americans contend 

That a rich man’s misered wealth 
Can’t mean to him, in the end, 

As much as a poor man’s health— 
Sacrifices bring delight 

To the great and to the small— 
God enlarged the widow’s mite 

When she humbly gave her all. 


Now abideth faith and hope, 

These two, surely, and one more— 
Charity extends life’s scope 

Far beyond its earthly shore— 
Yea, beyond the reach of wars 

That in blood may soak the sod— 
To the regions of the stars, 

In the faraway of God. 

—Horace C. Carlisle. 


Mr. Carlisle’s poem, Reflections on the 
Third-term Inaugural, is written in a 
meter that makes it adaptable to the tune 
of the Star-Spangled Banner: 
REFLECTIONS ON THE THIRD-TERM INAUGURAL 
‘sho one-hundred and fifty-two years have 


ensued 
Since the Nation observed the first inaugu- 
ration; 
On each national day have the people re- 
newed 
To the United States their sense of dedi- 
cation. 
Back in Washington’s day, the great task that 
then lay 
On the people impelled them to trust and 
obey, 
Since ‘twas theirs to create and to weld into 
one 


A new nation, they prayed, “Not my will; 
Thine be done.” 


Back in Abraham Lincoln’s most mem’rable 
day, 
The great goal of the Union was self-pres- 
ervation; 
The great task of the people was finding a way 
To prevent grave disputes from disrupting 


the Nation; 

While in this day the task of the people that 
bask 

In American freedom, that despots would 
mask, 

Is to outlaw disruption, without, till they’ve 
won, 


As they pray, from their hearts, “Not my will; 
Thine be done.” 


It has come time to pause for a moment, take 
stock, 
And recall what our place was, and to 
rediscover 
What it is, and may be, though we quake 
from the shock 
That may be ours before this world peril is 


over. 

Nations’ lives, it appears, aren’t determined 
by years, 

But by that living spirit that in them in- 
heres; 

In three score years and ten, though a man’s 
race is run, 


Nations live on who pray, “Not my will; Thine 
be done.” 
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There are men who believe that we cannot 


abide 
As a government, for our democracy’s wan- 
ing— 
As its freedom goes out, with the ebb of the 
tide, 
Its own mystical fate puts an end to its 
reigning— 
But what tyranny craves is to make freemen 
slaves, 
To be tossed by the future on time’s surging 
waves— 
But we’ve sworn to continue, as we have be- 
gun, 
To expectantly pray, “Not my will, Thine be 
done.” 
We were, eight years ago, in the midst of a 
shock, 
But decisively, quickly, and boldly we act- 
ed— 
Yes; we closed up the banks until we could 
take stock, 
And soon business, restored, was again 
transacted. 


When we, these later years, turned our backs 
to our fears, 

They became rich and fruitful, abounding 
with cheers— 

Yea, the Peace passing all understanding is 
won 

When a great nation prays, “Not my will, 
Thine be done.” 


Our coordinate branches of free government 
All continue to work through our Constitu- 
tion, 
And the fiends of despair, with their evil in- 
tent, 
See their prophecies fail to foment revolu- 
tion. 
Our democracy, tho, is not dying, we know— 
We have seen it revive, and continue to grow— 
With a powerful purpose, it’s builded upon 
Faith in Him who once prayed, “Not My will, 
Thine be done.” 


True democracy stands as the one govern- 
ment 
That alone can control men whose wills 
are enlightened; 
And it governs aright, by the people’s con- 
sent, 
And thru justice the hopes of the people 
are heightened. 
Wheresoever we go, we cannot help but know 
That democracy’s spreading—yes, we see it 
grow— 
True democracy’s soldier will shoulder no 
gun 
Till he first prays the prayer, “Not my will, 
Thine be done.” 


Like a person, a nation has body and mind, 
And its body must be clothed and housed, 
fed and rested; 
And its mind, well informed, must keep 
therein enshrined 
Those in whose welfare it should be in- 


terested, 

That the nation’s strength may measure up, 
every way, 

To the needs and demands of this dan- 
gerous day; 

But the nation that prospers and thrives is 
the one 

That effectively prays, “Not my will, Thine 
be done.” 

Like a person, a nation has something that’s 
more 

Than the sum of the parts of its com- 

position— 


Something deeper, that 
comes before 


All material things and all earthly am- 


more permanent, 


bition. 

Tho in this goodly land we have not the 
command 

Of the words to define and make men un- 


derstand, 
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It’s the spirit of faith in the Great Spirit’s 
Son 

That impels us to pray, “Not my will, Thine 
be done.” 


Yes, the spirit’s as old as the centuries are, 
An invisible part of the God of creation, 
That inhered in the pilgrims that came from 
afar, 
And implanted their character in our 
young Nation. 
Men of every degree came, from over the 
sea, 
To establish themselves in this land of the 
free, 
Where they might be as free, as the light of 
the sun, 
To serve God, and to pray, “Not my will, 
Thine be done.” 


Though democracy, in human history, is 
Not a mere recent phase, it’s a real aspira- 
tion, 
Such as Almighty God, in that classic of 
His, 
Has recorded there for every new genera- 
ion— 
It is God’s guarantee, to enforce His decree, 
That all men in His image, of right, should 
be free; 
But no man can be free until he has begun, 
Like his Master, to pray, “Not my will, Thine 
be done.” 


Permeating the ancient life in distant lands, 
It anew lit the way in the dim Middle 
Ages— 
democracy in Magna Carta’s heart 
stands, 
As the chief beauty spot found on his- 
tory’s pages. 
In America, though, its impact has been so 
Irresistible that, like the sky’s bending bow, 
Its protection has made all Americans one 
When together they pray, “Not my will, Thine 
be done.” 























































































Yea, 


The vitality of true democracy was 
Written into the Mayflower compact most 
surely— 
In the Declaration of Independence it stars, 
And in our Constitution it’s written se- 


curely. 

Its great principles bless the immortal ad- 
dress, 

Made by Lincoln at Gettysburg—but our 
success, 


As a Nation, depends on democracy’s one 
Major fact, faith to pray, “Not my will, Thine 
be done.” 


Those oppressed pioneers who came first over 
here, 
And the millions who followed, from ’cross 
the wide waters, 
And the stock that sprang from them, from 
year unto year, 
To replenish the land, with their sons and 
their daughters, 
With one purposed intent, all by common 
consent 
Have moved constantly forward, with naught 
to prevent 
Them from winning their fights, which they 
happily won, 
For they ceased not to pray, “Not my will, 
Thine be done.” 


Our unique democratic Republic enjoys 
Fondest hopes, but can’t tolerate wrong 
forever— 
Poverty undeserved, like wealth ill got, de- 
stroys 
That contentment and peace which pro- 
motes just endeavor. 
Though we still, as we know, have a long way 
to go, 
We must build more securely, if we hope 
to grow— 
And the peace passing all understanding’s 
begun 
When we truthfully pray, “Not my will, Thine 
be done.” 
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But it is not enough, just to clothe, house, 


and feed, 
As we ought to, the body alone of the 
Nation; 
We should furnish its mind’s intellectual 
need 
With instruction in wisdom and wide in- 
formation— 
But, when body and mind dare leave spirit 
behind, 
There is nothing in which sacred honor’s 
enshrined— 
Without spirit there’s nothing to base faith 
upon— 


Without faith we can’t pray, “Not my will, 
Thine be done.” 


In our daily lives, oft in unnoticed ways, 
Speaks the spirit to us, from the God of 
creation— 
In the Capital, when it to us speaks, we praise 
And adore the great God of our own great 
Nation— 
Yea, it speaks as Gods waits, while processing 
the fates 
Of our 48 governing sovereign States; 
And to their smaller units it speaks, one by 
one, 
As they join in the prayer, “Not my will, 
Thine be done.” 


When the good spirit speaks from tne Old 
Hemisphere, 
The enslaved and the free both may trans- 
mit its warnings— 
And, if we fail to heed when its still voice 
we hear, 
We invoke on ourselves heaven’s heart- 
rending scornings. 
When the good spirit speaks to a nation, and 
seeks 
Its assistance to end a war that with hate 
reeks, 
It should answer its call, but should not shoot 
a gun 
Till it prays first the prayer, “Not my will, 
Thine be done.” 


When our first President, as a true prophet, 
spake 
Our great destiny at his first inauguration, 
In the people, he claimed, lay the power to 
make 
A great nation, and pass laws for its 
preservation— 
This great fact should inspire us today to 
desire 
To comply with demands that the times now 
require— 
We have battles, our own, as did they, to be 
won, 
And we'll win if we pray, “Not my will, Thine 
be done.” 


If we that sacred fire, in this later day, lose, 
Or if we let it be by our doubts and fears 


stifled, 
Then will we of our own wills, unwarily, 
choose 
To reject a great destiny, with which we’ve 
trifled, 


Which George Washington tried, till the day 
when he died, 

To safeguard with a permanence that would 
abide; 

For the government founded by him was 
begun, 

And should end, with the prayer, “Not my 
will, Thine be done.” 


We are standing today, yes, “believe it or 
not,” 
In the face of great perils—we see them 
approaching— 
We, these dangers, domestic and foreign, can’t 
blot 
From our minds when we know they on us 
are encroaching— 
Not to gratify lust, for mere gain, but we must 





Quit ourselves like brave men, for in God is 


our trust— 
And these war cries we'll face—but we’ve no 
need to run, 
If we have faith to pray, “Not my will, Thine 
be done.” 
Our strong purpose is one that the nations 
respect— 
It’s supported and backed by a determina- 
tion, 
With our last drop of blood, to preserve and 
protect 
Our democracy from unprovoked devasta- 
tion— 


For this we muster now, as to justice we bow, 

The American spirit, to help stop this row 

By the aggressor, overseas nations begun— 

O may God hear our prayer, “Not my will, 
Thine be done.” 


No, we do not retreat, and we are not content 
To stand still while there burns this world 
conflagration 
That is coming our way, which we’ve got to 
prevent 
From destroying our own peaceful, home- 
loving Nation. 
As Americans, we, in this Land of the Free, 
Despise war, whatsoever its causes may be; 
But we cannot sit still while the world’s 
overrun 
By mad despots, and pray, “Not my will, 
Thine be done.” 


So, we pray God that he, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, 
As he makes obsolete our own third-term 
tradition, 
In this act, under God, may divinely be dealt 
A full measure of faith to bow in meek 
submission 
To the Father of all, both the great and the 
small, 
Unto whom he must look for the strength not 
to fall— 
O dear God, when the world’s with war fears 
overrun, 
Hear our President’s prayer, “Not my will, 
Thine be done.” 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 





Methods of Aid to Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19 (legislative day 
of Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY 
NEWS 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial from the columns of 
the New York Daily News entitled “Bet- 
ter Way to Help Britain.” In this edito- 
rial a suggestion is made to the effect that 
we bring about transfer of properties of 
the British Empire in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Why would it not be a good idea 
to negotiate for a corridor across British 
Columbia, over which the United States 
could continue northward the Pan Amer- 
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ican Highway from Seattle to Vancouver, 
the capital of British Columbia, and then 
on to Juneau, the capital of Alaska, thus 
providing a military highway as well as 
one which might be used in peacetime as 
a@ commercial means of transportation 
and tourist attraction for our Territory 
of Alaska? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News] 
BETTER WAY TO HELP BRITAIN 


There are many possible substitutes for 
the lend-lease bill by which we could provide 
planes, ships, and guns to the Allies just as 
fast as we could under this measure—and 
with much less danger of getting involved in 
the war. And, incidentally, without requiring 
Congress to abdicate its responsibilities. 

For one, there is the suggestion of Senator 
Tart, of Ohio, that we make straight dollar 
loans—starting with a credit of one billion 
to Britain, a half billion to Canada, a smaller 
sum to Greece, saying to these countries: 
“Here’s the money; come make your own con- 
tracts for war material.” 

For another, there is the proposal of Sena- 
tor Jonnson of Colorado that we let these 
countries have the weapons, stipulating that 
we accept in full payment therefor the re- 
ports of their military experts on how the 
weapons perform in actual combat. That 
would make repayment easy, and leave no 
borrower-debtor hard feelings after it is all 
over. 

But we still think the best idea would be to 
have no loans or leases of dollars or muni- 
tions or anything else—but, instead, to make 
an outright swap with Britain. Let us offer 
to buy from Britain all the Western Hemi- 
sphere real estate she is willing to sell—in- 
cluding Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, the 
islands of the Lesser Antilles, and Guiana 
and British Honduras on the mainland. We 
could afford to pay a good price—indeed, a 
very steep price. If she would part with 
enough real estate, we could pay a sum ample 
to wipe out Britain’s war debt and still leave 
plenty of billions to her credit in American 
banks to pay for all the weapons we could 
produce for her. 

Sure, there would be some adjustment to 
make regarding British subjects in posses- 
sions passing under American sovereignty— 
but such problems are not insoluble. And 
when the war was over, Britain wouldn’t owe 
us anything—and we would have these de- 
fense outposts, which we sorely need now, 
and may need even more in the years to come. 





Churchill’s Charge to a Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1941 
POEMS BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following poem written by 





Horace C. Carlisle, of the State of Ala- 
bama: 


CHURCHILL’S CHARGE TO A CHANGING WORLD 


“Deeds, not words,” is England’s motto— 
Triumphs are the fruits of acts— 

Words are but the painte¢ pictures 
Of real or fictitious facts— 

We, against the two dictators, 
Face to face, have stood alone 

When their trumph seemed o’erwhelming, 
As crowns crumbled, and were gone, 


Tho he made vast preparation, 
Hitler did not dare attempt 
The invasion of Old England, 

Tho our land was not exempt 
From unceasing German bombings; 
But their planes, oft in retreat, 
Shot to pieces by our gunners, 

Fell in dastardly defeat. 


Hitler’s “hit-and-run” bombardments— 
Which mankind abominates— 

Has aroused the indignation 
Of the whole United States; 

But, since he can’t invade England, 
As he did lands, less in size, 

He keeps up his “hit-run” bombing, 
In the nighttime, from the skies. 


All the British Empire, startled 
By the plight that England’s in, 
Prouder of the mother country, 
Now, than they have ever been, 
Keep on coming, in enlarging 
Numbers, both from near and far, 
All determined that Old England 
Shall not fall in Hitler’s war. 


All through these dark months of winter, 
Hitler’s dropped four times the bombs 
That we could drop—but, whenever, 
In God's providence, there comes 
Our time, may He grant us power 
To make Hitler’s heartless hordes 
Of mad pirates flee for safety, 
Straight as martins to their gourds. 


This reminds us of the famous 
Battle won at Waterloo; 
And, if we let God direct us, 
He will make our dream come true— 
For the same united spirit, 
So noteworthy in our sires, 
Is in us, and we will conquer 
If His will guides ovr desires. 


More than two-thirds of the winter, 
With its hazards, now has gone, 
And, so far, no epidemic 
Threatens spring’s approaching dawn, 
Which stands out, a glowing credit 
To old England’s board of.health, 
As a more important asset — 
To her people than their wealth. 


We are certain to be able 
To meet every changing phase 
Of this truly mortal struggle, 
World-curse in these latter days— 
We'll out-wit and out-maneuver, 
Out-fight, out-last, and out-strive 
Hitler’s hordes, with all the malice 
That their folly can contrive. 


With the new wartime defenses, 
Prosecutions of all sorts, 
Opportunities for looting, 
And false judgments in the courts, 
There has been less crime this winter, 
And a more pronounced decrease 
Of convicts in England’s prisons 
Than there were in years of peace. 


We have broke the back of winter— 
Daylight ever longer grows— 

England’s Royal Air Force gathers 
Strength, as day postpones its close— 

Hitler’s air attacks, though sharper, 
Thanks to God, will shorter be, 

As spring merges into summer, 

Short’ning night, by God’s decree. 
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In repelling the invader, 
Our first victory was won— 
In frustration of his tortures 
’Gainst us our next is begun— 
And his “hit-and-run” bombardments, 
In the days that are to come, 
Will be far less terrorizing 
To our people here at home. 


That cold-blooded, mad dictator, 
Mussolini, with his black 

Heart, decided that, by stabbing 
France, now fallen, in the back, 

On the cheap, he’d gain an empire, 
But his purpose still-born came, 

And his covetous endeavor 
Brought him grief, regret, and shame. 


Without any provocation, 
Mussolini, deeply stirred 
By his greedy lust for power, 
Ignominiously erred 
When he brutally invaded 
Greece, to be hurled boldly back 
By the Greeks’ heroic Army, 
That reversed his foul attack. 


With Dictator Mussolini 
Writhing, snorting, under lash, 
English vict’ries tore his powers, 
Down in Libya, all to smash— 
These might have been called by Byron 
“Pagod things of saber-sway 
With” their cold, un-Christian, godless 
“Fronts of brass and feet of clay.” 


Here then is the third important 

Event on which we may dwell 
With increasing satisfaction, 

That makes hope within us swell— 
Although Mussolini’s armies 

Were, they thought, prepared to meet 
Our attack, in wild confusion, 

They surrendered in defeat. 


Though another most decisive 
Vict’ry proved our strength and skill, 

With ten thousand pris’ners captured, 
Mussolini’s losses still 

Would have grown if he’d retreated 
"Long the coastal road, for then 

His whole force could have been taken 
And held pris’ners by our men. 


Our trained leaders grasped their golden 
Opportunity, to ask 
God Almighty for the power 
To perform aright their task— 
Ask God, and it shall be given, 
Seek, says He, and you shall find, 
Knock, yes, and it shall be opened, 
If you keep God’s will in mind. 


We have had some real successes, 

For which -we are overjoyed— 
For the whole Italian Army 

Has been captured or destroyed, 
In the eastern part of Libya— 

And the tortured Arabs, who 
Have for 30 long years suffered, 

See their dreams now coming true. 


We are proud of our skilled leaders, 
And their brave troops, when they bring, 
Through such real, distinguished service, 
Honor to Great Britain’s King— 
Yet we all know that the makers 
Of our implements of war, 
And our other aids and helpers, 
Are as worthy as these are. 


These successes have permitted 
Us to speak with confidence 
Of our power to securely 
Wage our wars of self-defense 
’Gainst Herr Hitler’s “hit run” bombings, 
Systematically planned 
To harass the peaceful people 
Dwelling in our troubled land. 


From across the wide Atlantic, 

Since world freedom is at stake, 
Sympathy and aid are flowing 

This way, for world-safety’s sake— 





Some Americans, distinguished 
For humanitarian zeal, 

Have come over to find truly 
What their coming would reveal. 


What new evils Hitler’s planning, 
God in Heaven only knows; 
But we're looking to encounter, 
In the future, greater woes— 
For he’s making preparations 
To use those in conquered lands, 
If they live, with all their powers 
To uphold his bloody hands. 


This war’s going to be settled 
By what happens, after all, 
In this Island, which will never, 
In surrender, kneel or fall— 
With God’s help, today we’re stronger, 
Really, than we’ve ever been; 
And, if He remains our helper, 
In the end, we’re sure to win. 


With America’s assistance, 
That already has begun 
By supplying us with weapons, 

As she prays “Thy will be done”, 
England, under God, will triumph— 
Though today in grief we sob— 
Give to us the tools and weapons, 
And we’ll do a finished job. 


—Horace C. Carlisle, 


ee 
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OF 
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Wednesday, February 19, 1941 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following chronological 
table of wars in Europe: 


TIME-TABLE OF EUROPE’S WARS 


1801 The old German Empire breaks up, 
and all territory on the left bank 
of the Rhine is ceded to France. 

1802 French aggressions in Holland, Italy, 
and Switzerland. 

1805 England declares war on Spain, 
France fights Austria. 

1806 Napoleon enters Berlin. 

1807 Napoleon defeat Russia. 

1808 Napoleon invades Spain. 

1810 France anieges Holland. Turks 
driven out of Balkans. 

1812 War starts between United States 
and England. 

1812 Napoleon declares war on Russia. 

1814 France invaded from all sides. Na- 
poleon to Elba. British seize and 
burn Washington. 

1815 Napoleon leaves Elba, is defeated 
by British and Germans at Water- 
loo, then sent to St. Helena for 
life. 

1816 Holland annexes Belgium. 

1817 British wars in India. 

1822 Greeks and Turks at war. Civil war 
in Spain. 

1823 French army enters Spain, 

1824 British battle for Burma. 

1825 Russia wars on Turkey. 

1826 Russia invades Persia. 

1827 Turks driven from Greece. 

1828 Russia overruns Rumania. 
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1829 
1830 
1831 


1832 
1838 


1839 
1846 


1848 


1849 
1850 


1854 


1856 
1861 


1864 
1866 


1868 


1870 
1871 


1874 
1876 
1877 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1885 
1887 


1894 
1895 
1898 
1899 
1900 


1904 
1910 


1912 
1914-18 


1917-18 
1920-30 


1931 
1932-33 


1934 
1937 
1938-39 


1940 


1941-? 
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England and Austria intervene 
against Russia. 

Revolution in Poland and France, 
Belgium revolts from Holland. 
Prussia and Austria aid Russia 

against Poland. 

Egypt revolts against Turkey. 

French bombard Mexican ports. 
Debt collection, old style. 

Britain wars on China. 

War between United States and 
Mexico. 

Schleswig-Holstein fights Danish 
annexation. 

Danish-Russian war. 

Britain blockades Greece. 
and Austria war. 

France and England war against 
Russia. 

British war on China and Persia. 
Civil War in United States. British 
blockade runners supply South. 

Germans defeat Danes. 

War between several German states. 
Austria wars on Italy. 
Britain invades Abyssinia. 

revolution. 

Franco-German War. 

Alsace-Lorraine goes to Germany. 
Back to France in 1918 and back 
to Germany in 1940. 

Spanish civil war. 

Balkan wars. 

Civil war in Japan. Russia wars on 
Turks. 

British war on Zulus. 

Boers and British battle. 

France wars on Tunis. 

Britain wars on Egypt. 

Japan wars on Korea. 

Russia wars on Afghanistan. 

Balkan wars. Italy wars on Abys- 
sinia. 

Japan wars on China. 

Belgium seizes Congo State. 

Spanish-American War. 

Britain wars on Boers. 

Boxer war in China, United States 
returns Boxer indemnities. 

Russian-Japanese War. 

Japan takes Korea. 

Balkan wars. 

Russia, France, Britain, Italy, United 
States, Japan, Rumania, Serbia, 
Belgium, Greece, Portgual, and 
Montenegro, 12 nations, battle 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Tur- 
key, and Bulgaria. 

The United States of America par- 
ticipated in the World War. 

A breathing spell and period of dis- 
armament conferences, which ob- 
viously disarmed no nation except 
the United States. European and 
Asiatic powers destroy League of 
Nations ideal. 

Japan seizes Manchukuo. 

Europe repudiates all World War 
debts to United States ($12,000,- 
000,000) 

Italy takes Abyssinia. 

Japan develops an incident in China. 

Germany takes Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Poland. Russia in- 
vades Poland. France and Eng- 
land declare war on Germany. 

Russia takes part of Finland. Ger- 
many seizes Denmark and defeats 


Prussia 


Spanish 


Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. Italy joins war against 
England. 


Germany and England at war. Rus- 
sia, Italy, Rumania, and Japan, 
against Germany in 1914, like the 
figures of the year, have reversed 
their positions and are with her in 
1941. Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia involved in con- 
flagration. Starvation general 
throughout all Europe. 
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STATEMENT BY DR. JOSEPH C. MENEN- 
DEZ, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS 
OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following statement 
of Dr. Joseph C. Menendez, commander 
in chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, before the House Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, January 30, 1941: 


Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Rogers, and gentlemen 
of the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, this cpportunity to present to you 
such portion of the program of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States as per- 
tains to the welfare of disabled veterans, and 
the dependents of deceased veterans, is in- 
deed much appreciated. 

An outline of the current objectives of the 
V. F. W. has already been inserted into the 
record by our national legislative representa- 
tive, Mr. Millard W. Rice, with copies dis- 
tributed to all of the members of this com- 
mittee for their convenience in referring 
thereto. 

Epitomized under the slogan, “One Nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all,” 
it will be noted that the objectives of the 
V. F. W. are classified under three points, 
namely: (1) Protect America; (2) protect and 
promote Americanism; and (3) protect and 
provide for America’s defenders. 

This committee is particularly concerned 
with the last of these three general objectives, 
to protect and provide for America’s defenders. 

Each of these three objectives is very closely 
related to the other two. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that protection for America could be 
guaranteed without protecting and promot- 
ing Americanism, and without protecting and 
providing for America’s defenders. 

Adequate provisions for America’s defend- 
ers—past, present, and future—constitute 
such investments in patriotism as will greatly 
help to promote Americanism, and, in the 
final analysis, to protect America. 

By advocating adequate protection and pro- 
visions for America’s defenders, and their de- 
pendents, we feel that we are serving the best 
interests of our comrades, our respective local 
communities, and our country. 

Although the objectives of the V. F. W. can 
be classified under these three simply stated, 
interdependent points, to provide protection 
and promotion for America, American citi- 
zens, and America’s defenders, the adoption 
and application of all of the specific objec- 
tives grouped under each of these three prin- 
cipal points would directly and indirectly 
affect all of the Nation’s war, campaign, and 
expedition veterans, and members of the Reg- 
ular Establishment, and their dependents, 
past and future, in every community and 
State, and would also greatly affect the wel- 
fare of the country itself. 

The unusually comprehensive program of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars—embracing so 
many detailed objectives—was formulated on 
the basis of resolutions adopted at its last 
nationr! encampment. 


Parenthetically, may I say that the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
is not merely a one-war on a one-campaign 
outfit, but includes American citizens who 
have been front-line fighters in the Spanish- 
American War, the Philippine Insurrection, 
the Boxer Rebellion, the several occupations 
and expeditions in the Moro Islands, Haiti, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, and during the conflict 
in the Far East, etc., as well as those who 
served in England and France during the 
World War, and in Russia prior to the sign- 
ing of the Versailles Treaty: The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, therefore, includes mem- 
bers who range in age from a little more than 
20 to more than 90 years of age. 

Our Veterans of Foreign Wars members 
constitute a typical cross-section of patriotic 
American citizens, including men of every 
political and religious faith, self-sustaining 
citizens in all types of professional, scientific, 
managerial, administrative, clerical, skilled, 
unskilled, and agricultural employment, in- 
cluding men of every racial origin, as well 
as men who are rich, well-to-do, poor, and 
destitute. Because of this wide background 
and experience on the part of its membership, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars has long been 
known for pursuing a broad, liberal, pro- 
gressive, and militant, but nevertheless well- 
coordinated program of objectives on behalf 
of our country, our local communities, and 
our comrades. 

Adequate provisions for America’s defend- 
ers, and their dependents should, in our 
opinion, include— 

(1) Hospitalization and expert medical 
treatment for those disabled veterans in need 
of same; 

(2) Liberal compensation for those vet- 
erans who may have been wounded, gassed, 
or disabled by reason of their hazardous em- 
ployment in the Nation’s armed forces dur- 
ing time of war, or in any campaign, occu- 
pation, or expedition, as well as for those 
who have become disabled by reason of serv- 
ice in time of peace; 

(3) Government insurance, to protect 
against the contingencies of permanent total 
disability or death, as to those who serve, or 
who have served, in the armed forces of the 
United States; 

(4) Adequate pension benefits for the de- 
pendents of all deceased war veterans, and 
for the dependents of all deceased ex-service 
men who were suffering with any service- 
connected disability; 

(5) Suitable, permanent, gainful employ- 
ment for all employable veterans by means 
of intensive vocational training and increased 
occupational opportunities, as weil as by ef- 
fective employment preferences by all Federal, 
State, county, and municipal agencies; and 

(6) Adequate pensions for those war, cam- 
paign, and expedition veterans who, by reason 
of permanent disability, have become occupa- 
tionally handicapped or unemployable. 

It is true that medical treatment is now 
available for those veterans who are suffering 
with service-connected disabilities, but out- 
patient medical treatment has not yet been 
made available at Veterans’ Administration 
facilities for those veterans who are suffering 
with non-service-connected disabilities. 

Medical treatment in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities has been available to those 
war veterans who have been in need thereof, 
and splendid service has been rendered by 
the Veterans’ Administration in furnishing 
such hospitalization to war veterans in need 
thereof. Long waiting lists, however, and the 
prospects that, during the next several years, 
gradually increasing numbers of “selectees,” 
will be discharged with service-incurred dis- 
abilities, for which they will need, and be 
entitled to, medical treatment in Veterans’ 
Administration facilities, cause us to be con- 
cerned that such contempiated increased load 
in peacetime service-connected cases, will 
gradually result in longer and longer delays 
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in according needed hospitalization to war 
veterans in need of treatment for their non- 
service-connected disabilities. 

We urge, therefore, that no time should be 
lost in arranging for the construction of such 
additional hospital and domiciliary facilities 
by the Veterans’ Administration as will guar- 
antee that no war veteran, in need of hos- 
pital treatment for non-service-connected 
disabilities, will, in the future, be compelled 
to wait for weeks and months before such 
treatment can be accorded to him. 

Many of the beds in Army hospitals pre- 
viously set aside for Veterans’ Administration 
patients have been reclaimed by the War De- 
partment. Very probably the time will soon 
arrive when no additional admissions of Vet- 
erans’ Administration patients will be per- 
mitted into Army and Navy hospitals. 

I think that it is safe to assume that by 
the end of next year from 10,000 to 15,000 of 
the beds in Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties will be occupied by recently discharged 
selectees and other ex-service men needing 
treatment for their service-incurred disabili- 
ties. By the end of 1943 their number is 
likely to be increased by another 5,000 to 
10,000, by the end of 1944 by still another 
5,000 to 10,000, and by the end of 1945 by 
again as many more, so that by that time 
25,000 to 50,000 beds would be needed in Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities for the treat- 
ment of service-incurred disabilities of re- 
cently discharged selectees and other ex- 
service men, obviously entitled to preference 
of treatment as compared with war veterans 
suffering with non-service-connected disabil- 
ities. 

We do not think that it would be fair to 
permit the situation to so develop as inevi- 
tably to result in the loss of the privilege of 
hospitalization for scores of thousands of war 
veterans who would otherwise be entitled 
thereto in Veterans’ Administration facilities. 
Inasmuch as it takes from 1 year to 2 years 
to arrange for, and to complete, construction 
of additional Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties, it would seem that, in the interest of 
national defense, as well as in the interests of 
proper provisions for America’s veteran dis- 
abled, steps should immediately be taken to 
secure authorization and appropriations for 
a vast expansion of existing Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities, and the construction of 
such additional facilities, in accordance with 
veteran population needs, as more accurately 
determined by the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Federal Board of Hospitalization. 

Although great progress has been made 
during the last several years by the enact- 
ment of additional laws and by their more 
liberal administration to provide more ade- 
quate and equitable compensation and pen- 
sion benefits for those veterans who are suf- 
fering with service-incurred disabilities, there 
are still several inequalities, inequities, and 
deficiencies which ought to be corrected. 

Liberalized service connections ought to 
be granted, particularly as to those veterans 
who have had combat-area service under such 
arduous conditions as might probably have 
caused the inception of their present ail- 
ments, and where, because of circumstances 
b yond their control, it is much more difficult 
than for the home-service veteran to secure 
detailed, factual, substantiating evidence 
technically to prove the service connection 
of their disabilities. 

Full compensation ought to be restored to 
those veterans suffering with so-called pre- 
sumptive disabilities, who, since the in- 
famous Economy Act of March 20, 1933, have 
been receiving only 75 percent of the amounts 
payable to veterans suffering with similar 
disabilities rated as directly due to military 
service. 

A minimum rating of 10 percent and a 
minimum statutory award of $10 per month 
ought to be extended as to all wounds and 
other combat disabilities. 
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The greater handicap of increasing old age 
ought to be taken into consideration in de- 
termining the degree of disability by which 
any veteran is handicapped. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars proposal by which in part to do 
this is to increase the basic rating of any dis- 
ability by 10 percent thereof for each addi- 
tional 5 years of age after the fortieth birth- 
day of veterans now receiving compensation 
or pension by reason of service-connected dis- 
abilities, providing that any augmented rating 
should not exceed 100 percent. 

Disability resulting in unemployability 
ought to be regarded by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as permanent and total dis- 
ability for all pension and compensation 
purposes. 

Service connections and payments of com- 
pensation or pension for disabilities ought 
to be barred- only where they have been 
caused by the veteran’s own felonious mis- 
conduct, and not otherwise. 

All limiting dates before which veterans 
and their dependents must apply for cer- 
tain benefits to which they would otherwise 
be entitled should be eliminated from all 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

All erroneous Veterans’ Administration ad- 
judications ought to be made correctable ret- 
roactively. 

Veterans’ Administration decisions ought 
to be appealable within 2 years after denial, 
instead of only 1. 

Government insurance policies cught to be 
made incontestable after being in effect for 
2 years, and all premiums paid on policies 
canceled by the Veterans’ Administration 
ought to be returned to the veteran or his 
next of kin. 

The annual reports of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs ought to indicate the 
number of overseas veterans in each classi- 
fication of beneficiaries. 

Greater uniformity of similar benefits to 
do away with present inequalities among the 
several groups of veterans, and the depend- 
ents of veterans, ought to be provided for as 
soon as feasible. 

Adequate pensions should be provided 
for the dependents of all deceased war vet- 
erans, and for all permanently disabled war, 
campaign, and expedition veterans who have 
become handicapped or disabled by reason of 
permanent disabilities, even though not serv- 
ice connected, on the same basis, and in the 
same amounts, as provided for veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, and their de- 
pendents. 

These war veterans served the entire Nation, 
and not merely one community or State. 
Most of them rendered military or naval 
service outside of their own State. After 
their return to civil life many veterans have 
migrated, with their families, in a search for 
jobs, health, or easier living conditions, into 
States other than those from which they 
enlisted. 

When these veterans become handicapped 
or unemployable by reason of service-con- 
nected or non-service-connected disabili- 
ties, they inevitably, sooner or later, be- 
come burdens upon the local communities 
and States in which they reside. It is not 
fair to such local communities and States 
that they should have to assume the bur- 
den of such veterans and, after their deaths, 
of their dependents. Such burden as to the 
disabled veterans of all wars prior to the 
World War, in which the United States has 
been engaged, and as to the dependents of 
all deceased veterans of such prior wars, has 
always previously been assumed solely by 
the United States Government. 

The enactment of such pension laws as to 
disabled World War veterans, and the de- 
pendents of deceased World War veterans, 
has long been needed, and is eminently 
justifiable in ali respects. Enactment of 
such pension legislation, particularly at this 
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time, would extend needed added assurance 
to the young men of our Nation, who are 
being selected for training and service in the 
armed forces of the United States, that they 
too, and their dependents, would probabiy 
be similarly provided for. The cost of ade- 
quately providing for the human aftermath 
of war should be regarded as a part of the 
cost of war. 

The cost of providing adequately for the 
Nation’s defenders, and their dependents, 
past, present, and future, should always be 
regarded as an essential part of the cost 
for defense for America. 

Our Nation’s intensified and quickly ex- 
panding national defense forces, supple- 
mented by increasing national-defense maté- 
rie] production of our mobilizing industries, 
designed to keep America out of war and 
to keep war out of America, has the enthu- 
siastic support of the V. F. W. Our organ- 
ization has been cooperating wholeheartedly, 
for many years, in striving to have our Na- 
tion become adequately prepared—wmilitar- 
ily, industrially, and financially—to provide 
effective protection for America against any 
possible aggressor, or combination of aggres- 
sors. 

May I reiterate, however, that caring for 
the Nation’s defenders, and their depend- 
ents, past and future, should certainly be 
counted as a part of the cost of national 
defense, and ought not therefore to be neg- 
lected or passively skipped over because of 
the daily disclosure of more dramatic de- 
velopments within our own country and 
because of intense interest in fast-moving 
events in other parts of the world. The 
welfare of our Nation’s defenders, and their 
dependents, must not be lost sight of in 
the shuffle. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the assumption of the responsibility of pro- 
viding pensions for the Nation’s disabled 
war veterans, and for the dependents of 
deceased war veterans, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not thereby automatically add 
to the burden of society. It merely shifts 
that burden from local communities and 
States to the Federal Government, where it 
justly belongs. Local communities and 
States, being thereby relieved of such bur- 
dens, could thereafter provide more ade- 
quately for other destitute citizens. 

Such pension payments would be distrib- 
uted into every village and hamlet, into 
every township and county of every State. 
Almost immediately such pensioners would 
use such payments with which to purchase 
the necessities of life for themselves and 
their families. Such increased purchasing 
power would speed up the wheels of indus- 
try and commerce, thus increasing profits 
and the ability to pay taxes and conse- 
quently increasing the financial ability of 
the State to provide more adequately for 
other destitute citizens. Incidentally, this 
would almost immediately make it possible 
for every State to provide more generous 
social-security benefits for its aged citizens, 
for blind persons, for other handicapped 
citizens, and for the dependent children of 
other nonveteran citizens, on the basis of 
which each such State would be entitled 
to greater amounts of matching money from 
the Federal Social Security Board. 

It is my understanding that our national 
legislative representative, Millard W. Rice, will 
be given the opportunity to discuss each of 
the detailed proposals in our omnibus bill 
(H. R. 2299) introduced by the honcrable 
chairman of this committee, Mr. JoHN E, 
RANKIN. For that reason I have not men- 
tioned all of such objectives, nor have I en- 
deavored to justify each specific proposal, 
but rather to attempt to justify the general 
policy which the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
proposes that the Nation should adequately 
provide for its disabled veterans, and the de- 
pendents of deceased veterans. To do 80 
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munity, as well as to our less fortunate com- 
rades, and the dependents of those who have 
answered to their Supreme Commander. 

Certainly, as the commander in chief of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
I am very hopeful that you will carefully and 
sympathetically consider each and all of the 
several proposals submitted by our organi- 
zation, to improve the welfare of less for- 
tunate disabled veterans, and the dependents 
of deceased veterans. I am hopeful that this 
committee will within the near future report 
out separate bills as to each of the principal 
classifications of benefits proposed, so that 
the House of Representatives can have the 
opportunity, early during this session of Con- 
gress, to pass upon such legislation, and so 
that the Senate can then have an early oppor- 
tunity to do the same. 

Your favorable action toward these pro- 
posals, which we earnestly and sincerely be- 
lieve to be an important factor in America’s 
program of national defense, will certainly be 
appreciated by those patriotic American citi- 
zens who will be directly affected thereby, and 
will be gratefully recognized by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and its members. 

I thank you. 





What Will an Axis Victory Mean to the 
United States 
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Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
those who maintain that an Axis victory 
will have no serious consequences to 
those of us in this hemisphere. Certain- 
ly an examination of history and an an- 
alysis of the facts to be found there will 
refute this argument. 

Since time immemorial dictators have 
been able to control their subjects only 
by proving that their dictation can fur- 
nish better living conditions than those 
existing under the other forms of gov- 
ernment known to their subjects. Once 
the people, living under a dictator, be- 
come aware that conditions were better 
in other countries, they arose in revolt 
and overthrew their masters. Ignorance 
is the ally of the dictator. The conquests 
of Rome and the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire is an outstanding example of this. 

If Hitler is able to win the present con- 
flict, despite all censorship, the German 
people and the conquered races of Eu- 
rope are eventually bound to compare 
their lot with that of the free democra- 
cies of the New World. Hitler, in order 
to maintain his position, will be faced 
with one of the three following meas- 
ures: 

First. He will have to raise the stand- 
ard of living in Europe to a point where 
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Third. If both these two methods fail 
he will have to go to war with the United 
States in order to maintain his position. 

This is not an assumption, but it is 
based on pure historical facts, and also 
on the character of the human being. 

Human beings will suffer enslavement, 
if such enslavement provides a better 
and happier way of living, but compari- 


up against their master in order to gain 
their freedom. 

Hitler, having conquered Europe, can- 
not stand still, for so long as any other 
order exists in this world, that order will 
be compared by the enslaved races to 
their own way of life, and for Hitler to 
remain dictator, the comparison must be 
favorable to his form of living. 

Therefore, no matter how many miles 
of ocean separate Europe from the Amer- 
ican Continent, the United States is 
bound to be vitally affected by a German 
victory, for the only comparison that will 
be possible for the German people will 
be that between life in their land and life 
in the United States. For this reason, 
the democratic form of government in 
the United States is bound to become the 
target to be aimed at by Hitler by either 
subversive means, or by actual acts of 
hostility. By no other means will Hitler 
be able to keep control over Europe. 

We must realize that our own security 
is in the very gravest jeopardy. Hitler 
makes no secret of the fact that he con- 
siders the German people “the chosen 
people.” He plans to govern the world 
with them. All other peoples are infer- 
ior and will be reduced to the status of 
slaves. Only the German people will 
have the privilege of being educated, of 
the ballot, and of bearing arms. Only 
the German people will enjoy the good 
things of life and all other races will be 
compelled to contribute in every manner 
to enable the German people to live in 
these modern times as their ancestors 
the robber barons of old, lived in the 
Dark Ages. 

An Axis victory will mean the destruc- 
tion of all we now value in the way of 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, and 
freedom of religion. It will mean the 
destruction of our standard of living. It 
will mean the loss of our sovereignty; 
our independence; and of our territorial 
and administrative integrity. It will 
mean the end of all we hold dear, as 
relates to home, church, and school. It 
will reduce us to a nation of slaves and 
destroy everything that to us makes life 
worth living, or holds promise for the 
secure future of our posterity. 
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Legislative Needs of Farm Security 
Administration 
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RESOLUTION OF LOUISIANA ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE OF FARM SECURITY AD- 
MINISTRATION 





Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a resolution of the Louisiana Ad- 
visory Committee of the Farm Security 
Administration. This resolution has ref- 
erence to conditions throughout the State 
of Louisiana and has placed especial em- 
phasis upon the operation of the Bank- 
head-Jones Tenant Purchase Act. The 
men who compose this civilian advisory 
committee are, of course, well-known 
farmers and businessmen throughout the 
State of Louisiana and are familiar with 
the effects of the operation of many of 
our Federal laws insofar as the farmer is 
concerned. It is my opinion that their 
resolution, accompanied as it is with a 
short statement of facts, is entitled to 
great weight in our national councils and 
should be of interest to all of the Mem- 
bers of both House and Senate. 

The resolution is as follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT A MEETING HELD IN 
BATON ROUGE, LA., JANUARY 6-8, 1941 

The Tarver amendment to the Bankhead- 
Jones Tenant Purchase Act, while unques- 
tionably designed and enacted to prevent 
abuses in land purchases under the act and 
t> protect borrowers against speculation 
prices, in actual operation it fails to even ap- 
proach the problem in some parishes; while 
in others, it actually prohibits the purchasing 
of farms of good fertility or with worth-while 
improvements. For example, in Tensas 
Parish the maximum allowed for purchasing 
a family type farm is $1,200 plus, though 
tenant purchase borrowers prior to the enact- 
ment of the amendment bought 29 farms for 
an average price of $2,884 for the land. In 
contrast, in Union Parish the maximum al- 
lowed is $1,393, though the 5 farms pur- 
chased prior to the amendment averaged 
$2,272. 

Other comparisons could be given, but the 
above should suffice, and clearly indicate that 
in parishes comprised of large plantations the 
amendment has no bearing whatever on pur- 
chases of family-type farms; while in Union 
Parish, which is made up of small farms, the 
amendment positively prohibits purchases 
of family-type farms that are of average or 
better in soil resources or improvements. 

In practice, the effect of the amendment is 
to eliminate consideration of lands in par- 
ishes made up of small farms—most of the 
hill parishes—and to concentrate loans in the 
Delta parishes where the plantation system 
of large holdings prevails. 

In view of the conditions arising from the 
amendment the Farm Security Administra- 
tion Louisiana Advisory Committee assembled 
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in meeting at Baton Rouge, La., on January 7 
unanimously passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That, in order that worthy ten- 
ant families in the hill parishes of Louisiana 
desirous of becoming home-farm owners may 
not be denied the opportunities offered under 
the Bankhead-Jones Tenant Purchase Act, it 
is recommended— 

“1. That the Tarver amendment be re- 
pealed; and 

“2. That if it is impossible to effect the 
repeal of the amendment, efforts be made 
to further amend it so as to permit the pur- 
chasing of farms on a naked-land basis with 
added allowances for worth-while improve- 
ments; and 

“3. That an additional allowance of at least 
25 percent above limitation figures be made 
on lands of average or better than average 
fertility. 

“4. That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to each member of our congressional 
delegation with the request that they give the 
matter full and sincere consideration.” 





The Oil Monopoly Plays No Favorites in 
the European War 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, we hear much about the patriot- 
ism of the industrialists and manufac- 
turers of America. The President has 
told us that we are determined to be- 
friend democracies and aid them in re- 
sisting invasion at the hands of aggressor 
nations. We have been led to believe that 
our country should, and is, standing as a 
unit in refusing to do business with 
Fascist governments, and in aiding de- 
mocracies at all times. 

With what amazement then do we 
learn the true situation. During World 
War No. 1, we knew that French, 
English, and German industrialists sold 
each other implements and supplies of 
war throughout the more than 4 years of 
bloody contest. The Nye committee 
showed that the munitions makers—the 
merchants of death—continued that 
shoddy business practice uninterruptedly 
thereafter. It appears that when these 
gentlemen found that wars were dying 
of inertia and inanition, they would send 
their best agents, provocateur to the re- 
spective belligerents and practice subtle, 
though effective, methods to foster and 
foment new enthusiasm for continuing 
the war. These gentlemen always utter 
oratorical philippics against peace. To 
them, war is a glorious sight. They 
heartily concur in the mouthings of 
young Mr. Mussolini and Count Ciano, 
Tl Duce’s son-in-law, when these noble 
souls pronounce pontifically that it is a 
beautiful sport to shoot down civilians 
and noncombatants from a war plane 
flying overhead. They are partners in 
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the same mental bed with the late Gen. 
Frederick von Bernhardi, who wrote 
Deutschland und der Nicht Krieg, that 
war is a biological necessity and should 
be indulged in frequently by progressive 
rations as a means of disposing effec- 
tively of their surplus populations and 
thus solving their problems of unemploy- 
ment. 

Right now Standard Oil subsidiaries 
are carrying gasoline to both sides in the 
European war. They carry supplies to 
Britain, to Japan, and to Spain. In the 
latter country, they are reshipping to 
Italy and Germany; yet we are told that 
there is an embargo on the exportation 
of gasoline, scrap iron, and matériel of 
war to Japan. The sale of cotton to 
Nippon continues in unabated volume. 

We considered loaning Fascist Spain 
$100,000,000, evidently at the suggestion 
of the British Foreign Office, in the hope 
thereby to bribe Spain into neutrality and 
persuade that unhappy country not to 
become an active participant in the war 
on the side of the Axis Powers. Because 
of the tremendous furor raised in this 
country by such a loan, we decided in- 
stead to loan a similar sum to the Argen- 
tine Republic, while the Argentine inci- 
dentally loaned an equivalent amount of 
money and/or merchandise or its equiva- 
lent to Fascist Spain. A roundabout 
method was thus employed for achieving 
the same objective. No one can contend 
that helping Spain is helping a democ- 
racy or quarantining aggressors. 

We have loaned $100,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money to the Republic of China 
to enable them to carry on their fight 
against Japan, but we continue to buy 
quantities of toys, fruit, and silk each year 
from Japan, and, more amazingly yet, 
are exporting in increased quantities to 
Japan. If that is befriending democra- 
cies, I fail to comprehend the simple defi- 
nition provided by the dictionary. 

The Standard Oil tanker Libby re- 
cently made a trip to Cartagena in the 
United States of Colombia, where she 
loaded up with oil which she tock to Free- 
town, West Africa, for British use. Hav- 
ing pumped out this oil at its destination, 
the Libby raced back to Venezuela, where 
at Carapito she loaded another cargo, 
which she took to the historic and beauti- 
ful harbor of Teneriffe in the Canary 
Islands, a possession of the Spanish Fas- 
cist state. Here the cargo of oil was 
transferred to tankers, one flying the 
Nazi flag of Germany and the other the 
emblem of Fascist Italy. 

Teneriff in the Canary Islands is a very 
busy port these days. Standard Oil 
tankers are pulling in and out in regular 
order. When the W. H. Libby departed 
from that port, there were eight Italian 
and German tankers awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to load cargoes sent to them from 
West Indian and South African oil 
companies, through the courtesy of 
American oil companies operating the 
ships under foreign flags and foreign 
names. 

What a travesty. What a farce. 
Some people would sell out their country 
for the sake of profit. While we are 
training draftees for $21 a month for 
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the first 4 months of their service, the 
service which subjects them to military 
discipline for 24 hours a day, and, in 
many cases, requires them to live in 
drafty, ill-heated tents in winter’s cold 
and soggy rain, we see “paytriotic” in- 
dustrialists fostering the shoddy business 
of selling war materials to our potential 
enemies. Now is the time for everyone 
to make a corresponding sacrifice. Let 
our wealthy businessmen and industrial- 
ists set the example. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the American Legion 
for 20 years have preached the gospel of 
“take the profit out of war.” Let us de- 
mand that that objective be attained. 





Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 





Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
the press of Wisconsin is almost a hun- 
dred percent for the proposed Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “Fallaciously 
Fighting the Seaway,” which appeared 
in the Milwaukee Journal, February 16, 
1941: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of February 16, 
1941] 


FALLACIOUSLY FIGHTING THE SEAWAY 


The cry of world commerce for the next 10 
years, whatever the outcome of the European 
war, will be for seagoing ships. A large part 
of this tonnage will have to come from the 
United States. This means that new ship- 
yards must be developed. 

Where could these facilities be constructed 
more advantageously, more securely, than on 
the Great Lakes, a thousand miles from bomb- 
ing planes that might come in from aircraft 
carriers on the sea? But the Great Lakes are 
landlocked to the shipbuilding industry and 
will be landlocked until the St. Lawrence 
waterway is completed. 

President Roosevelt’s revival of this project 
is being fought hard in the East. Ihe argu- 
ment is that construction now would take 
both funds and men from the defense pro- 
gram. The length of time to build, 5 years, is 
also cited. 

These arguments are fallacious. America 
cannot think of defense in terms of emer- 
gency alone. We must look on defense as a 
cycle of preparation in which we gradually 
bring up all the resources of the Nation toa 
high point—trained manpower, material 
production, transportation. Better airways, 
deepened harbors, rivers opened to naviga- 
tion—these are all part of defense just as 
Army and Navy preparations are. 

Today our soldiers are stationed at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. Shall’ we build 
there the base that is envisioned, and still 
hide our heads and pretend that the rest of 
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the river is not vital to us? If we defend 
the St. Lawrence we do so in recognition 
of its value. By the same logic, we ought 
to make it as useful to our purposes as 
possible. 

The 5-year building period and the costs 
are no barrier. We have the manpower 
to carry on the other defense preparations 
and build this seaway, too. The cost is only 
@ very small portion of what we are spend- 
ing. And 1946 will not be too late to pro- 
mote and serve a growing ship-construction 
industry on the Great Lakes. 

One thing is certain—this 5-year stretch 
for constructing the seaway is not going to 
be made shorter by another postponement. 





The Maintenance of Peace for America 
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of Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY CARDINAL O'CONNELL 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorpD an address as reported in the 
Boston Pilot delivered by Cardinal 
O’Connell to the Holy Name men at Bos- 
ton, Mass., on January 11, 1941, in which 
he makes a plea that the United States 
remain at peace. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Boston Pilot of January 11, 1941] 


CARDINAL MAKES PLEA FOR PEACE OF AMER- 
ICA—ADDRESSES HOLY NAME MEN aT CATHE- 
DRAL UNION SERVICE—SPEAKING AS “PLAIN 
AMERICAN CITIZEN,” His EMINENCE VOICES 
CONVICTION THAT THIS COUNTRY SHOULD 
Stay Out oF CONFLICT RAGING ABROAD 
Two thousand five hundred members of the 

Holy Name Society of this diocese attended 

the union services last Sunday in the cathe- 

dral and heard a stirring address by His Emi- 
nence the Cardinal. The pronouncement was 
one of the most important coming from His 

Eminence in recent times. He spoke for 40 

minutes, in a strong, firm voice, enunciating 

truths that need to be known and thoroughly 
assimilated in these trying and perilous times. 
The Cardinal spoke of himself as “a plain 
American citizen,” who voiced what he felt 
to be the general sentiment of all true Amer- 
icans concerning the preservation of national 
peace. His great audience listened with rapt 
attention as their illustrious leader told of 
the menacing dangers confronting this coun- 
try in relation to the present war unless the 
wishes of the great majority of sober and loyal 
Americans prevail. 


CARDINAL’S ADDRESS 


His Eminence spoke, in part, as follows: 

“My dear men of the Holy Name, I am 
grateful to Almighty God, in His Divine Provi- 
dence, for this annual privilege of meeting 
you all here once again at the beginning of 
the year. I always look forward to this beau- 
tiful occasion with the deepest satisfaction 


and consolation because it brings into my very 
presence a group of men who are devoted to 
the name of Jesus Christ. That means the 
men who are loyal to their faith, to God, to 
His holy church, and to their country. 

“We know perfectly well, my dear men, 
that at the present time humanity all over 
the world is tremendously afflicted and we 
for our part are doing our duty, as it is a 
real duty, to safeguard ourselves against 
men who seem no longer to have conscience 
or reason, by the proper defense of our 
country. This is a wise and necessary move. 

“But the great defense of the Nation is in 
men, in men like you, men with the spirit 
of faith and the love of God and determina- 
tion to obey God’s law and the laws of the 
land. That is the real defense of any na- 
tion and without that all other defenses are 
frail, indeed. Unless the Lord keep the city, 
they labor in vain who guard it. 

“So, again and again, we have to repeat 
the same story which is always forever true, 
that without religion, without knowledge, 
without faith and love of God no nation can 
be secure, because what have they to stand 
on? What is there to resist passion, greed, 


“envy, and hate? What else is there to guar- 


antee peace and prosperity in any land?” 
STRONGER FAITH 

“So what is true generally, is true of 
America. I thank God that I have noticed 
in the last few years a very considerable in- 
crease on the part of everybody to strengthen 
in the hearts of the people the infinite truth 
of religion and of faith in God. Now for a 
long time there seemed to be a period of in- 
difference to it all, but men wake up to the 
fact that they cannot live on bread alone; 
that life is brief and full of difficulties, trials, 
and sufferings. 

“After a while one tires and wearies of this 
vain striving for nothing and his mind and 
heart is turned finally to eternity, where 
things last forever, where there is peace and 
rest, where there is love that conquers all 
fear. And so today, in this mad world of 
ours—very certainly it is mad—the great 
strength of religion is being felt and its 
necessity is being realized more and more, 
thank God. 

“Looking over our wonderful diocese I see 
the fruits of faith and fidelity on all sides. 
Only a short time ago I finished a series of 
interviews with every parish priest in the 
diocese. From them all came the same story, 
thank God—our people are alive to the ne- 
cessity of their faith—they go to communion 
frequently; our churches are filled three and 
four times on Sundays, and very often dur- 
ing the weekdays great numbers assist at 
the holy mass.” 


GOD OUR HELP 


“This means one thing: Your faith is alive, 
and with a living faith we can face the 
world and life with its difficulties with con- 
fidence. God is with you—your help, your 
consolation, your reward. What else is there 
in life? Isn’t it clear today, the futility of 
all foolish envy and greed that bring on 
hatred, strife, murders, and endless sorrow 
and griefs? 

“Surely, everyone knows that God doesn’t 
want that. It is willful man that brings 
that on the earth. God is standing by, 
waiting the time when the madness will 
cease.” 

SERIOUS PROBLEM 


“Now that our Congress is assembling, 
they will have to face a great number of 
very serious problems, and I think it is the 
duty of every American to pray to Almighty 
God to enlighten their minds. 

“I think Congress does not need to be told 
that its duty is to safeguard the welfare of 
America, that its duty is to safeguard the 
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know that the vast majority of our people 
want peace. There can be no misunder- 


standing on that.” 


RIGHT GUIDANCE 


“The American people as I know them, and 
I have lived among them for 80 years, have 
a deep respect for their Government. They 
are loyal. But they want to know where that 
Government is leading them. 

“Well, we are Americans. We have a right | 
to speak our minds. We are loyal to our 
country. We want to see it act wisely. You 
men of the Holy Name and men like you all 
over the country are very often inarticulate; 
you are shy and very modest about your 
opinions, even if generally they are right. 
That is why we; in some sort of humble way, 
have a duty to perform in at least trying to 
guide our country right. That is the reason 
why today and on other days we feel obliged 
to speak our minds directly. 

“This country ought not to go to war. 
That is practically the universal sentiment of 
the people of this country, and everybody 
ought to know it. We do want to defend 
ourselves against any enemy, from whatever 
side it may come. Some of these enemies 
are right here in the country itself. We do 
not have to go to Europe to find them. They 
are generally the ones who have no religion 
and their cry is ‘No God.’ They are the ene- 
mies of America. What is being done about 
them? 

“T have lived all over the world—in Europe, 
in Asia, and in Africa, I have lived with the 
people of these different continents, and I 
have learned to know and to like them. And 
so would you and so would all Americans if 
they knew the real people of all these coun- 
tries, even if now they are at war with each 
other. As many others have found, I have 
found that there are in all these other coun- 
tries people who. genuinely love America. 
There is no question that in Italy, in Ger- 
many, in Hungary, and in England there are 
millions of people who love America. 

“I have met people all over the world, even 
in Japan, who have a genuine admiration for 
everything American. 

“They love its freedom, they love its sim- 
plicity, and they love its opportunities. But 
there is another class which loves us when 
they want us or need us, and they have queer 
ways of showing their friendliness.” 


WAR BREEDS DISEASES 


“Of course, war breeds all sorts of diseases, 
and one of those diseases is the confusion of 
minds and hearts. Oftentimes, the people, 
driven into war, scarcely realize the true facts 
and conditions. They are told by their 
masters that they must go to war against this 
country or that, and they have to go. They 
are told all sorts of strange lies and deceitful 
things in order to arouse them to hatred. 
That is not the normal attitude of the ordi- 
nary men and women of all the countries of 
Europe or even of Asia. 
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“Let us get at the straight truth. These 
people do not normally hate one another. 
It is all cooked up. That is a good American 
phrase. They are told to hate their oppo- 
nents because that is a part of the psychosis 
of war. You cannot get men to go out and 
kill other men unless they hate them. So 
they stir up their feelings of hatred. Who 
wants us to be blinded by that sort of thing? 
Let us find out who is the cause of all this 
warmongering and why. 

“If the people who sneeringly look down 
upon us in supercilious fashion, suddenly 
find out their love for us and come to us, 
sometimes with gifts, commonly called 
bribes, let every American look about and see 
just what is happening. Let him remember 
it is his country. He has helped to make it; 
he has helped to keep it in order and, there- 
fore, he has a right to know why all these 
things are happening. 

“My dear men of the Holy Name, the peace 
of God is waiting for those who want it. 
Why don’t they want it? Well, the reason is 
fairly clear. They have been bitten by the 
disease of war. War is a fever, and that 
fever spreads like any fatal disease, until 
people think ‘hey are doing right when they 
fly in the face of God’s own providence and 
they quote pious principles and ideologies, 
as they call them now, when they know that 
is all a deceit. It means nothing.” 


THE PLATFORM OF DUTY 


“These wars are carried out for selfish rea- 
sons, imperialistic if you like. 

“My dear men, I am merely a plain Ameri- 
can citizen, no more and no less. I have no 
political office and I desire no political office. 
I desire to serve my country and my people. 
If I were young enough I would go to the 
defense of my country tomorrow or any time 
it needed me. So don’t let them put me 
down as a pacifist. I am not a pacifist in 
their sense, nor an appeaser in their sense, 
nor any of these new names that are coined 
to terrify people. I am standing for the wel- 
fare of America as my country. 

“When we stand on the platform of duty 
we can look into the deceits that are being 
attempted. We are not entirely without 
intelligence, although some of our high and 
mighty neighbors look upon us as a crude 
people; to be patronized, and then used 
when they need us. We are Americans. By 
the grace of God we stand for all that is 
best for the welfare and safety of America, 
but we are not to be confused by any spe- 
cious propaganda or fine talk. 

“Today, the propagandists are using two 
methods of speech: One is Machiavellian 
* * * soft phrases which only cloak their 
true meaning which is a sly attempt to push 
us gently into the war. The other is the 
language of the bully and the braggart which 
attempts to stifle the honest desire for peace 
by coarse browbeating and name calling. It 
would be well for Americans to be on guard 
against both these types of vicious propa- 
ganda, the purpose of which is to force Amer- 
ica to become a belligerent nation with the 
result that every American must know that 
what is best in our American life would be 
lost, perhaps forever. 

“My dear men of the Holy Name, I know 
that your strong faith in Divine Providence 
will help and guide you in these trying days. 
You will, I am sure, never allow yourselves 
to be either wheedled or bullied where your 
true American rights are concerned. As true 
Catholics and true Americans you will con- 
tinue to ask Almighty God, in His mercy and 
loving kindness, to keep this Nation out of 
the madness of war, and to bring peace— 
honorable and lasting peace—to all the peo- 
ples of the earth. Let us place our faith and 
our hope in the Prince of Peace, and that 





faith and hope will be rewarded by that 
personal and interior peace of the mind and 
heart which surpasseth all understanding. 
“ ‘Pierce is the fight, for God and the right, 
sweet name of Jesus, in Thee is our might.’” 





Oregon Urges Federal Old-Age Pensions 
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MEMORIAL BY THE OREGON STATE 
LEGISLATURE 





Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 12, 1941, the legislature of the State 
of Oregon passed senate joint memorial 
No. 1, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States of America to amend title 
I of the Social Security Act so as to make 
a minimum of $30 per month available, as 
a matter of right, to every retired citizen 
65 years of age or older, who is not draw- 
ing annuities in that amount under any 
other Federal system. As a part of my 
remarks, I include this memorial. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
State of Oregon for many years has had 
an old-age pension law. While Oregon is 
one of the younger States of the Union 
and, during its growth and development, 
has had thrust upon it many obligations 
requiring large expenditures when con- 
Sidered in connection with revenues 
available, nevertheless it has endeavored 
to deal generously with its old people 
who, by reason of age and conditions of 
society now existing, are unable to be ab- 
sorbed in commercial life and receive an 
income sufficient to take care of their 
needs. 

We are now face to face with the stu- 
pendous problem of providing for our na- 
tional defense in order to make certain 
that our own America will not be invaded. 
We must, however, not overlook the fact 
that in doing so we must take care of 
our own people and provide the necessar- 
ies of life for our elder citizens who are 
not being employed in the rearmament 
program. The men and women of Amer- 
ica 60 years of age or over are not able to 
qualify so as to receive remunerative em- 
ployment in the defense program. It is as 
equally important to the welfare of Amer- 
ica and our national defense that these 
citizens be taken care of as it is to provide 
for national defense. I urge upon my col- 
leagues in the Congress favorable con- 
sideration of this joint memorial of my 
own State. 

The memorial reads as follows: 

Senate Joint Memorial 1 

Whereas under the present Federal Social 
Security Act no provision is made for retire- 
ment income for those who already have 


reached retirement age, or for those who later | 
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will attain that age, who have as farmers or 
business or professional men and women or 
in other capacities created jobs for themselves 
and others, nor for those who have been 
employed on farms or in homes, churches, 
public offices, or other employment excluded 
from title II of the Federal Social Security 
Act, except by submitting to poverty registra- 
tion of themselves and all members of their 
families, while retirement income and wid- 
ows’ pensions are made available to all em- 
ployed in business and industrial establish- 
ments without question as to their economic 
status, thereby discouraging individual ini- 
tiative and private enterprise: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein) : 

1. That the Seventy-seventh Congress of 
the United States of America be, and it hereby 
is, asked to so amend title I of the Social 
Security Act so as to make a minimum of 
$30 per month available, as a matter of right, 
to every retired citizen 65 years of age or 
older, who is not drawing annuities in that 
amount under any other Federal system. 

2. That a copy of this memorial be sent to 
United States Senators CHartes L. McNary 
and Rurus C. Hotman and to Congressmen 
JAMES W. Mott, Homer D. ANGELL and WAL- 
TER M. Pierce, and that they be, and they 
hereby are, requested to support legislation 
which will make the objective of this me- 
morial effective. 

3. That a copy of this memorial be sent to 
the Governor and the presiding officer of 
the senate and the house of representatives 
in each of the States in which the legisla- 
tive assembly is now in session and to the 
Governor of all other States, with a request 
that each of said Governors submit this me- 
morial to his respective legislative assembly 
when they assemble, to the end that each of 
the States take action to express their 
definite public demand upon our Federal 
Government for prompt elimination of the 
injustice indicated in this memorial. 

4. That the secretary of state of the State 
of Oregon be, and he hereby is, instructed 
to forward a certified copy of this memorial 
to the President of the United States, the 
President and Chief Clerk of the United 
States Senate, to the Speaker and Chief Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to all other persons to whom this 
memorial is specifically directed. 

Endorsed: Senate Joint Memorial No. 1. 
Introduced by Senators R. E. Jones, Wheeler, 
Burke, Ellis, Belton, Mahoney, Kenin, Wal- 
lace, and McKay, and Messrs. Chindgren, Car- 
son, Duncan, Neuberger, H. R. Jones, Green- 
wood, Erwin, Bull, Adams, Perry, Gibson, and 
Chase. Zylpha Burns, chief clerk. Adopted 
by senate February 5, 1941. Dean H. Walker, 
president of senate. Concurred in by house 
February 11, 1941. Robert S. Farrell, Jr., 
speaker of house. Filed February 12, 1941, 
Earl Snell, secretary of state. 

STATE OF OREGON, 
Office of the Secretary of State. 

I, Earl Snell, secretary of state of the 
State of Oregon, and custodian of the seal 
of said State, do hereby certify that I have 
carefully compared the annexed copy of 
Senate Joint Memorial No. 1, with the orig- 
inal thereof filed in my office February 12, 
1941, and that the same is a full, true, and 
correct transcript therefrom and of the whole 
thereof, together with all endorsements 
thereon. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and affixed hereto the seal of 
the State of Oregon. 

Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 
13th day of February, A. D. 1941. 

[SEAL] EARL SNELL, 

Secretary of State. 
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Bonneville Power—The Hercules of the 
Oregon Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE OREGON JOUR- 
NAL AND THE OREGONIAN 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call attention to the part Bonneville 
power is playing in national defense. 
We hear much these days of the lack of 
sufficient quantities of aluminum for our 
airplane industry and other defense 
equipment. I know it will be of interest 
to all Members of the House to learn 
that the new plant of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, on the Columbia River, 
using Bonneville power, is now pro- 
ducing 60,000 pounds of aluminum a 
year, and is rapidly completing exten- 
sions to the plant that will, when com- 
pleted, produce 150,000 pounds a year. 
This one plant is now producing half as 
much aluminum as the entire annual 
American production in the years 1937 
to 1939, and which now equals prac- 
tically one-fourth of the present Ameri- 
can production. 

As a part of my remarks I include aa 
editorial from the Oregon Journal of 
February 15, 1941, commenting upon the 
part this industry is playing in our na- 
tional defense. I also include an edi- 
torial on the subject of aluminum 
which appeared in the Oregonian on 
February 15, 1941. 

The editorials follow: 


[From the Oregon Journal of February 15, 
1941] 


THE HERCULES OF THE OREGON COUNTRY 


Cheap Bonneville power, local labor, east- 
ern capital, and bauxite from the deep south 
and from British and Dutch Guiana, have 
been brought together in one of the most 
interesting and important industrial opera- 
tions in America, at Vancouver. 

There, Aluminum Co. of America is now us- 
ing more than 65,000 kilowatts of Columbia 
River power, and 400 men, to translate alumi- 
num oxide into aluminum pigs at the rate 
of 60,000,000 pounds a year. And 1,000 other 
workmen are rushing to completion three 
more 30,000,000-pound units that will re- 
quire another 97,500 kilowatts of power. This 
means that, by early summer, aluminum pigs 
will be pouring out of the plant at the rate 
of 150,000,000 pounds a year, ready for fabri- 
cation into planes, trains, pots and pans, and 
what have you. 

These power-use and production figures, 
impressive as they are, don’t assume proper 
proportions until you recall that this one 
plant will soon be accounting for half as 
much aluminum as the entire annua! Amer- 
ican production in 1937-39 and almost one- 
fourth of the present American production, 
estimated at almost 700,000,000 pounds. Less 
than half a century ago the total American 
production was but 50 pounds a year, and 
that almost swamped the industry. 


As for power, the Bonneville administra- 
tion will ultimately spend $1,000,000 on Alcoa 
lines and substations, but will sell Alcoa 
about $3,000,000 worth of power a year. This 
one plant will soon be consuming almost as 
much power as the cities of Portland and 
Seattle combined, and almost exactly as much 
as all the domestic, commercial, and indus- 
trial users of Oregon now require—about 
1,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

What a Hercules-sized load this Bonneville 
baby already hefts! 


[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
February 15, 1941] 


ALUMINUM 


According to American Metal Market, daily 
newspaper of the steel and metal industries, 
most of the talk about an aluminum shortage 
comes from persons “who don’t know what 
they don’t know.” At one time they may be 
talking about a shortage in a fabricated sheet 
product, at another time about a shortage in 
aluminum-alloy forgings, at another time 
about some other aluminum-base manufac- 
ture. To them aluminum is aluminum, and 
no recognition is given to the sudden rise in 
orders for aluminum manufactures that are 
specification articles and naturally not kept 
in stock. 

From other authoritative sources comes the 
assurance that there is not now nor in pros- 
pect a shortage of the raw metal for defense 
purposes. The words “defense purposes” 
should be noted. Aluminum is on a rationed 
basis. Defense purposes have priority. It 
may be that while expansion of production 
of the raw metal is under way some users 
of aluminum for civilian purposes may not 
get all they need. In the main the depriva- 
tion will fall upon the individual manufac- 
turer and not on the ultimate consumer. A 
variety of substitutes exists for aluminum 
household utensils, for example. 





Some Further Observations on the Lend- 
Lease Bill 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the London Daily Mirror, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1941, stated in an editorial, 
“Maximum support for our cause cannot 
occur until the United States declares war 
on the Third Reich. Mr. Willkie, though 
he would probably strongly deny it, has 
brought that step definitely nearer.” Our 
Republican friends are very much im- 
pressed at the anomalous situation pro- 
vided by their recent Presidential stan- 
dard bearer appearing again prominently 
in the headlines of the metropolitan 
press, working in concert with President 
Roosevelt, his erstwhile opponent, in sup- 
port of the pending lend-lease-give bill, 
H. R. 1776. Unfortunately, Mr. Willkie 
was not sufficiently persuasive to secure 
the backing of more than about 17 per- 
cent of the membership of the House be- 
longing to his recently adopted political 
party. It may be that Mr. Willkie is now 
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contemplating a return to the folds of 
the party of Jefferson and J 

There are some of us who would not be 
so happy in his company. We recall 
only too well his affiliations with the 
First National Bank of New York and 
with the Commonwealth & Southern, a 
holding-company investment trust con- 
trolled by J. P. Morgan & Co. Mr. 
Willkie resigned his directorship in the 
First National Bank of New York—a 
Baker property—in September of 1940. 
It is just a coincidence that the Baker 
family and the J. P. Morgan group, the 
greatest international bankers in Amer- 
ica and controlling more wealth than any 
other family in this country, are tre- 
mendously interested in fostering H. R. 
1776. 

Probably it is just a coincidence that 
Mr. Wendell Willkie accomplished a re- 
turn to the front pages, from which he 
had practically disappeared following his 
defeat at the last election, through se- 
curing a passport to visit Europe, after 
announcing his support of H. R. 1776. 
En passant the securing of a passport by 
an American citizen now to visit Euro- 
pean belligerent countries, is a rare privi- 
lege accorded only to the cognoscenti. 

I append hereto a letter from a con- 
stituent which I consider to be excep- 
tionally well written, and which expati- 
ates the views entertained by a large 
number of my constituents. I commend 
its reading to those who are in a recep- 
tive state of mind. Reverend Engle- 
brecht is a man of erudition, dispassion- 
ate judgment, and objective mind. 

Here is his letter: 


Tacoma, WasH., February 8, 1941. 
The Honorable JoHN M. COFFEE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CorFFEE: Prior to the conscription 
bill I took the opportunity of writing to you 
concerning that measure, pointing out to you 
that, in my humble opinion, such a meas- 
ure would not only begin to tear down our 
democratic processes of life but would 
bring the abhorred principles of military 
might to our shores and eventually bring 
also the other evils of Europe to these blessed 
shores where our forebears came in order to 
escape just those evils. I noted, with ex- 
treme gratification, the reply sent me and 
the vote cast by yourself. 

I am now writing you in regard to the 
lease-lend bill. I have refrained from writ- 
ing up to the present time, because I de- 
sired to hear some of the testimony offered 
to the committees of the House and Senate. 
From the very outset I feared that this bill 
would, without giving American democracy 
an opportunity, once again be built upon 
the premise, most obnoxious to me, that “in 
a crisis the processes of democracy” fail, and 
we must give to one or a few the power to 
do this or that. I have heard, time and time 
again, that just that is the case, and if I 
am to believe what I hear, then I must con- 
clude that a government “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people” is just a 
myth or, at the best, something that works 
fairly well “when life flows along like a song.” 
When the billows roar we must adopt the 
European philosophy of dictatorship and 
give Hitler and Mussolini and Stalin right 
in their contention that democracy is a 
futile and inept thing. 

Personally I am not ready to give up the 
ideals for which my fathers left Germany 
generations ago, ideals which they found in 
the free land of America. Personally, I am 
not convinced that the democratic way of 
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life and government are inferior and fail in a 
crisis. Personally I cannot see how you, a 
representative of the people, can give away 
that sacred right of representation to any- 
one, even to the President of the United 
States. From all of the testimony I have 
read, 1 can come to only one conclusion; 
namely, that Congress should keep the right 
of representation in every crisis and prove 
by that very action that democracy can meet 
a crisis, every crisis, and emerge victorious. 
Congress should decide what is to be done in 
respect to our arms, airpianes, ships, and 
men, and Congress should never forget the 
sacred rights invested in the Representatives 
and Senators by their constituency and the 
responsibility such rights entail. If and 
when we get to the point of the “Ich und 
Gott” philosophy of the former Kaiser and 
the “I alone” philosophy of the present-day 
dictators, then dark days will have fallen 
upon our beloved land and the representa- 


tion for which our fathers lived and died. 


will have passed from our fair land. Then I 
will have to place upon the grave of my 
grandfather, who fought under Lincoln to 
preserve the Union, these words, “died in 
vain.” 

Surely you, as a Representative, must 
realize your failure to represent tue people of 
your district, always, even in a crisis such as 
confronts us today, only argues against the 
system of representation. Every time you 
delegate your powers to an individual you 
argue against the very office which you 
clothe. I voted for you in order that I might 
have someone in Washington to represent me, 
and I voted for President Roosevelt, not as a 
representative, but as the President of the 
United States. I think the rest of the voters 
did likewise, and I see no reason why this 
relationship should be changed. 

As pastor of a congregation of over 400 
people, I think I am in a position to ascertain 
the thought of men in days like these. In 
my congregation I have a cosmopolitan group, 
practically all born in this country, with 
ancestries. scattered over the length and 
breadth of Europe. The Danes, Norwegians, 
and Swedes, as well as the German and Irish 
and Slovaks and Russians would find their 
children’s children in my group, and the 
Swiss and Scotch and Canadian element is not 
missing. Eighty-five percent of these people 
still want peace, pray for peace, and com- 
mend peace. None of them wants Hitler or 
Mussolini or Stalin or the Emperor of Japan 
to win this war. Everyone wants a strong 
United States, a united Western Hemisphere, 
and a United States absolutely separated from 
old Europe with her philosophies and in- 
trigues and wars and everything else Euro- 
pean. The World War has proven to them, 
and to me, that “Perfidious Albion” has not 
changed, that England is first, last, and always 
for England, just as Germany, Russia, Italy, 
and all the rest over there are for themselves 
alone; that England’s past is one of might 
makes right. The past utterances of 
Churchill, Lloyd George, and others are held 
in remembrance. In saner days our repre- 
sentatives, undisturbed by propaganda, and 
mindful of the shameful action of our former 
Allies, passed bills which would prevent a 
repetition of the year 1918 and following. 
Shall we now forget those days of sanity and 
embark once again on an enterprise which 
will but duplicate that past performance? 
God forbid! 

Rearm we must, sad to say. Had the 
great nations of Europe wanted they could 
have prevented the present catastrophe. 
Like a Judas, England and France sold 
Czechoslovakia down the river, raised no 
hand to prevent the rape of Abyssinia, looked 
on while Poland committed excess after ex- 
cess upon her neighbors, sold munitions to 
Germany and raised no hand to help a pros- 
trate Spain. Now, when they reap the whirl- 
wind, they cry for help to us, whom they but 
lately labeled “Shylock” and to whom they 
refused to pay honest debts. Even today 
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England refuses to permit the children of 
democracy, ground under the heel of Hitler, to 
be fed by the American Red Cross, bringing 
specious and futile arguments that Ger- 
many might receive some of these supplies 
of mercy for herself. If we permit the de- 
mocracies to starve, there will be none to 
save. England will save no one but herself. 
So, for us, it must be America first. We 
must rearm, must make ourselves strong, 
must make the processes of democracy work, 
must maintain a representative government 
and must stay out of the European conflict 
lest, in the end, we lose all that has made 
America great and different, the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. Sell England 
what she needs, but make America so strong 
that she will loom like Gibraltar over the 
troubled waters of the world. 

I trust that you will see your way clear to 
vote against this lease-lend bill and keep 
the representative form of government func- 
tioning, thereby proving that we can have 
government “of the people, for the people, 
and by the people.” 

Recently I unearthed a telegram, gracious- 
ly sent my daughter Marjorie on her selec- 
tion last year as Pilgrim from the State of 
Washington to the convention of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It was exceedingly gracious of 
you to send her that telegram and to have 
your office get in touch with her on her ar- 
rival in your city. I would, herewith, ex- 
press my gratitude for this action of yours. 
Though belated, it is nevertheless heartfelt. 
In her letter to the D. A. R., Marjorie made 
mention of your telegram and the fine ef- 
forts of your office in her behalf. Having 
seen Washington, Mount Vernon, and other 
places which witnessed the formation of 
these United States of America and having 
read the ideals of our fair land, written in 
the blood of the patriots, she, in her words, 
“is more grateful than ever before for her 
American citizenship and more determined 
than ever that such an institution shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

Precious as is your time, I trust that you 
will be able to spend some of it on this letter. 
Thanking you for your representation in the 
past and trusting that it will be as “repre- 
sentative” in the future, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Haroip H. ENGELBRECHT. 





Concurrent Resolution of the Senate of 
the State of Michigan Relative to the 
Federal-Imposed Quota For the Num- 
ber of Acres To Be Planted to Sugar 
Beets in Michigan for the Year 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1941 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been opposed to the quota or re- 
striction of sugar in continental United 
States. There can be no sound argu- 
ment to sustain the position of our Gov- 
ernment restricting the production of a 
commodity of which we produce less 
than 30 percent, and import more than 
70 percent from other lands. Had the 
farmers of the United States been per- 
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mitted to produce sugar in such quan- 
tities as the freedom of our land guaran- 
tees to our people, there would be no 
necessity for a rationing of sugar today 
nor of increasing its. cost to our people. 

In this connection, I insert herewith 
a resolution passed by the Michigan 


Legislature in relation to this subject: . 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 17 


Concurrent resolution relative to the Federal 
imposed quota for the number of acres to 
be planted to sugar beets in Michigan for 
the year 1941 


Whereas official word and action has come 
from the A. A. A., a Federal subdivision of 
Gcvernment in Washington, D. C., that, for 
the season of 1941, drastic cuts are to be made 
in the number of acres that can be con- 
tracted and planted to sugar beets in Michi- 
gan this coming season; and 

Whereas this cut averages around 20 per- 
cent for the different planting areas of the 
many companies that are engaged in the 
manufacture of beet sugar in Michigan; and 

Whereas it is estimated that 22,000 growers 
of sugar beets and many additional thousands 
of workers in these fields are affected by such 
a ruling from the A. A. A., which will deprive 
the growers of large sums of money for a 
major cash crop and likewise the workers of 
large amounts in wages which would, under 
normal schedule of acreage, be paid to them; 
and 

Whereas this curtailed program would work 
an immense hardship on one of our major 
Michigan agricultural industries at the very 
time when the farmer and his workers are 
called on to do their bit in the coordinated 
national-defense program; and 

Whereas such a curtailed program would 
work to the benefit of the larger companies 
and directly against a Michigan farm product 
of vital importance: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a vigorous protest be entered 
against such curtailment program in quota 
acreage and that the sentiment of the State 
of Michigan, expressed through this resolu- 
tion, be brought immediately to the attention 
of Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard, at Washington, D. C., and to the 
members of the A. A. A. crop-control com- 
mittee, that a remedy may be effected at 
once, proper acreage quotas established, and 
the sugar-beet industry be accorded its 
rightful place in the sphere of national de- 
fense and normal economic conditions; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture, to the 
members of the A. A. A. acreage-control com- 
mittee, and to Members of Congress from 
Michigan. 

Adopted by the senate on February 3, 1941. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
on February 10, 1941. 

Frep I. CHasz, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
MYLEs F. Gray, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 





Democracy Requires an Informed Public 
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HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1941 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, in 
order that this form of government may 
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be truly democratic, it is necessary that 
all people shall have knowledge of the 
provisions and circumstances of legis- 
lative action as far as it is practicable. 
This is more true when the Nation is 
confronted by an emergency. 

Public opinion is the control exerted by 
the citizenry over officialdom—we had 
better heed it. The idea I am attempt- 
ing to advance was well stated by Lincoln, 
who said: 

Our Government rests on public opinion. 
With public sentiment nothing can fail; with- 
out it nothing can succeed. Consequently 
he who molds public sentiment goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 
decisions. He makes statutes and decisions 
possible or impossible to be executed. 


It takes little effort on the part of the 
12en in Congress to keep their constitu- 
ency informed as to the provisions of the 
more important bills. This is especially 
true where the Members have news let- 
ters in the papers in their districts. 

If we are truly democratic, then our 
votes should refiect the will of the ma- 
jority of the people. The news letter, 
such as I mentioned, serves to provoke 
expressions of the voters’ opinions. If 
we can stimulate interest of the indi- 
vidual, educational circles, and civic 
bodies, we need have no fear for the cause 
of democracy. 

Once to every man and nation 

Comes the moment to decide 
In the strife of truth and falsehood 
For the good or evil side. 


I have felt duty-bound to advise my 
constituents of important bills and be- 
hind-the-scene news, as they must have 
this information if they are to make de- 
cisions on legislative action which will 
affect the ultimate destiny of this Nation. 

I would like to reproduce here a let- 
ter received in response to one of my 
news letters discussing the lend-lease 
bill: 

Hoty FAMILY CHURCH, 
Bayfield, Wis., February 10, 1941. 
The Honorable B. J. GEHRMANN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am a newly arrived member 
of your constituency, having located here 
December 28 last. Although noncommittal 
up till now, I have nevertheless been a keen 
observer of the war trend in America, having 
followed your expression of sentiment in 
the local paper under the caption of “Cap- 
itol News Letter” with interest and satisfac- 
tion, and wish to express my confidence in 
you as working for the best interests to pre- 
serve the liberties guaranteed us under the 
Constitution and safeguarded by our re- 
public government. 

You deserve to be especially commended 
for your method of dealing with your con- 
stituents. Your actions testify that you have 
not become inoculated with the political 
virus, as so many other Members of Congress, 
to wit, namely, that after the ballots are 
cast, the people have nothing more to say. 
Yet, strange to say, these same representa- 
tives do take advice and counsel from other 
sources, for the most part inimical to, and 
destructive of, the American way of life, the 
Constitution, and our traditional represen- 
tative form of government. 

Anent your letter in the Bayfield County 
News (Thursday, February 6, 1941) I have 
naught but praise. Although I might differ 
with you on one point, nevertheless, the 
contents show that you have evaluated the 


evils inherent in the bill, and the dire con- 
sequences, correctly. 

You stated: “If we don’t intend getting in 
[war], then why this bill?” ‘You are correct, 
this is a war bill, and there is nothing “short 
of war” about it, it is all for war, and the 
authors of the bill (whoever they may be) 
designed it for that purpose. The proviso in 
the bill, namely, “permitting” belligerent ves- 
sels to be outfitted, repaired, and recondi- 
tioned in our bases, if put into execution, 
will bring on war. We almost went to war 
with England after our Civil War for the kind 
of unneutrality on the part of England out- 
fitting vessels that preyed on our fleet and 
commerce during the Civil War. You are 
correct when pointing out that the lease- 
lend bill is a violation of Western Hemisphere 
neutrality. We can hardly expect the South 
American republics to place any confidence 
in our Government when we jam through 
Congress legislation, such as the one in ques- 
tion, in flat violation of our mutual promises. 
We must presume that the heads of the said 
nations have conscience and intelligence. 
They, no doubt, placed confidence in our 
mutual pledges, and if we fail to live up to 
them by our own unneutrality and plunge 
into war, we certainly jeopardize their se- 
curity and welfare by bringing war to their 
shores. 

I differ with you on the point of extending 
aid to Britain. Our people, to a great extent, 
have been propagandized into the belief that 
our security is inseparably tied up with that 
of Britain. History, on the contrary, tells us 
it is not so. Likewise, our people have been 
led to believe by subversive methods that 
England is fighting for the preservation of 
Christianity. That is, the English people are 
that way minded, I agree, but I emphatically 
disagree that the clique that swung the Eng- 
lish people into this war have that exalted 
motive in view. In fact, their motive is to 
destroy Christianity, and the irony of it all 
is, they are pitting Christian against Chris- 
tian, committing hari-kari, if you please, to 
carry out their nefarious designs. 

The English people did not want war any 
more than the German people, and the latter 
did not want it any more than our own de- 
sire it, or the French, Danes, Hollanders, Nor- 
wegians, Finns, Italians, or any more than 
others desire it who are to be brought into 
the conflict, if and when it suits the inter- 
national gangsters and murderers. It is 1914- 
18 all over again. Lloyd George, ex-Premier 
of England, a prominent figure at the time, 
and still living, after the war, when he was 
free to speak wrote: “The more one reads 
memoirs and books written in the various 
countries of what happened before August 
1914, the more one realizes that no one at the 
head of the affairs quite meant war. It was 
something into which they glided or rather 
staggered and stumbled.” (Issues of Today, 
January 14, 1922.) In a syndicated article 
about a year later, he wrote as follows: “The 
more one examines events of July 1914 the 
more one is impressed with the shrinking of 
the nominal rulers of the attacking empires 
and with the relentless driving onward of 
the military organizations behind these ter- 
ror-stricken dummies.” (Cleveland Press, 
January 6, 1923.) 

So the rulers in 1914 were mere “nominal 
rulers” and “terror-stricken dummies.” 
May one not justly ask: “Who then were 
the real rulers at the time?” So we may 
deduce that the last World War was made 
outside the duly constituted governments 
of Europe. May we not also ask: “Who 
brought about this present World War?” 
Our statesmen could do an immortal serv- 
ice to their own country and to humanity 
the world over if they would lend their 
efforts to ferret out and expose the pro- 
moters of the present devastating carnage. 
They could start to bring into the lime- 
light of public scrutiny of the framers of 
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the least-lend bill (by which we are legislat- 
ing away our liberties) 1776? Do our ene- 
mies—the framers of the lease-lend bill— 
with cynical ridicule throw this infamous 
piece of legislation into our faces, confident 
that bill 1776 is the death warrant of Amer- 
ican liberty? Must the American people be 
led like sheep to the slaughter? Must we 
by our resources help slaughter others? 
Must we “glide, stumble, stagger” into the 
maelstrom of destruction? 

Communications from patriotic societies 
in other parts of the Nation bring the in- 
formation that groups of mothers are 
marching on to Washington to plead in a 
last-ditch stand for the defeat of this ob- 
noxious piece of legislation. I trust that 
they will be courteously received, and their 
pleading listened to, and that the voice of 
the American people will prevail over that 
of the secret forces seeking our destruction, 
as well as that of all Christian people. 

In conclusion, I wish to extend to you 
my felicitations for a continuous and pros- 
perous action in behalf of American free- 
dom and liberty. I am convinced that if 
we stay out of this war and right now serve 
notice on the international gangsters by 
defeating bill 1776, we will not join in the 
slaughter and the war will end speedily and 
Christian civilization will be saved. If we 
enter the war it will be prolonged, all na- 
tions will be devastated, all will suffer po- 
litical, economic, social, and religious bank- 
ruptcy. I am, 

Yours truly for saving America, 
(Rev.) Fr. AuBErt, O. F. M. 





Gerrymandering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WICHITA (KANS.) 
BEACON 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following timely 
editorial from the Wichita (Kans.) Bea- 
con of February 16, 1941: 


GERRYMANDERING 


Some of those who have been most per- 
sistent in their accusations of dictator against 
President Roosevelt have been Republicans 
and some of the most persistent of these Re- 
publicans have been Kansas Republicans. 
The Kansas Republican leaders have even 
gone so far as to pass a resolution in the State 
legislature, a body that has plenty to do sclv- 
ing some of Kansas’ own problems, opposing 
measures pending before the National Con- 
gress. 

Let us see just what is dictatorship, and 
who is attempting to practice it: Kansas Re- 
publicans have both Members of the United 
States Senate, six of the State’s seven con- 
gressmen, all of the State officers, strong ma- 
jorities in both branches of the legislature, 
and a bulk of the county offices. In fact they 
possess all of the major political elective of- 
fices of this State except one—that is the 
Fifth Congressional District where a Demo- 
crat has been elected consistently, regardless 
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of the Republican majorities in other con- 
gressional and State offices. 

That Democratic Congressman, JoHN M. 
Hovuston—and Bill Ayres before him—has 
been elected because the voters of this dis- 
trict, and particularly the voters of Sedgwick 
County, have desired a Democrat. Jack Hovus- 
TON was elected last November because the 
voters of this district, many Republicans along 
with many Democrats, appreciated his services 
of the past, the experience he had gained in 
several terms at Washington, the marked abil- 
ity he has shown in serving his district to re- 
turn him to office year after year. 

Now the self-appointed Kansas dictators 
in Topeka and Kansas City have decided 
they not only want to run the State but 
they also want to tell Sedgwick County who 
it shall have for its Congressman. Proposals 
have been submitted to the State legislature 
to gerrymander this district into a Republi- 
can district, tacking on a lengthening tail of 
Republican counties as far north as Riley, a 
county that is nearly 150 miles from Wichita 
and less than 50 miles from Topeka. 

The only purpose of this petty piece of po- 
litical chicanery is to deprive this district 
and particularly Sedgwick County of its right 
to select its own Representative in Congress, 
regardless of whether he be Democrat or Re- 
publican. There will be no free choice by 
the people, if they have their way. 

Such political tactics, in our estimation, 
smack much more clearly of political dic- 
tatorship than anything that has come out 
of Washington in recent months. But even 
the best laid schemes of mice and men gang 
aft a-gley, and even Kansas politicians can 
overreach themselves. ; 

Wichita is patient and long-suffering, but 
there can be an end, even to community pa- 
tience. The Sunflower saviors of Topeka 
and Kansas City may find that in getting 
rid of a Fifth District Democratic Congress- 
man they have fastened upon themselves a 
Democratic Senator. 





Importance of Horses and Mules in 


Modern Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1941 


PORTION OF A TALK BY COL. EDWIN N. 
HARDY, CHIEF, ARMY REMOUNT SERV- 
ICE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a portion 
of a talk delivered by Colonel Hardy, 
chief of the Army Remount Service, be- 
fore the recent annual meeting of the 
Horse and Mule Association of America, 
in Chicago. The complete text is found 
in the January-February number of the 
magazine The Horse, published in Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


[From the Horse of January-February 1941] 
IMPORTANCE OF HORSES AND MULES IN 
MODERN WARFARE 
(By Col. Edwin N. Hardy, Chief, Army 
Remount Service) 

In discussing with you the importance of 
horses and mules in modern warfare, I want 


to assure you that I shall endeavor to avoid 
exhibiting that prejudice which we have 
often seen displayed on both sides of the 
question. Some advocates of mechanization 
are so enthusiastic as to claim everything 
for it to the exclusion of the horse and mule, 
and I am afraid that the opposite is true in 
some cases. Horse people can very easily be- 
come prejudiced because the best horsemen 
not only use their horses for their intrinsic 
value, but they love them and think of them 
with a great deal of sentiment. 


AN ARMY NEEDS BALANCE 


A modern army needs many things. Bal- 
ance and coordination are necessary. Each 
element of an army and each type of weapon 
has its own function and must be able to 
perform some things nothing else can per- 
form, or must be able to do some things 
better than anything else can do them. As 
important as has been the mechanization of 
ground units in the recent success of the 
German Army, we must admit that aviation 
and treachery behind the lines of the enemy 
contributed more to the German victories 
than any other factors. 

The decisiveness of aviation is particularly 
emphasized by the fact that one side—the 
Germans—possessed a dominant superiority. 
It would be difficult for any army to gain 
victories, no matter what comprised its 
ground forces, if it did not possess the bene- 
fit of something approaching equality in the 
air. Failure to give recent military opera- 
tions the proper analysis might easily result 
in discrediting any ground element due to 
the overwhelming preponderance of German 
aviation and its success in disintegrating 
the moral forces and other elements be- 
hind the lines of the country it opposed. 
Are we to do away with artillery because 
dive-bombers are now performing to some 
extent the function of long-range artillery, 
or because other smaller planes are perform- 
ing to some extent the function of other 
classes of artillery? To accept such a con- 
clusion is unsound. 

It is also unsound to accept the conclu- 
sion that mechanized ground forces have 
made horses in warfare obsolete. I shall 
present to you today conclusive evidence of 
the most important use of horses and mules 
in the present war by the most completely 
mechanized army the world has ever known. 

The only reason for the existence of horses 
and mules in an army is that they can per- 
form some things nothing else can perform, 
and can do some other things better than 
anything else can do them. This is true, or 
should be true, of any weapon or any ele- 
ment in any army. 

The question before us then is: Can 
horses and mules do some things nothing 
else can do, and can they do some other 
things better than anything else can do 
them? 

If we can prove this, then the next ques- 
tion is: Are those things which horses and 
mules can do better necessary in the con- 
duct of modern warfare? 

What I shall have to say will point di- 
rectly to the proposition as I have made it, 
without engaging in a lengthy, technical 
discussion of the powers and limitations of 
various weapons and elements of military 
establishments or a discussion of grand 
strategy and the tactics of various arms. 

WAR BASED ON EXPERIENCE 

Ever since the existence of human beings 
on this earth they have waged war against 
each other and it is a tragic conclusion that 
this tendency to combat shows no ameliora- 
tion as time goeson. Men have always waged 
war and as a consequence they have studied 
the means of waging war from the time of 
the remote ages. 

The conduct of modern warfare is a build- 
up of the thought and invention of man 
throughout the ages. This build-up is ac- 
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complished something like this: In time of 
peace military experts theorize about *he 
methods and weapons of warfare until such 
a time as a war provides an opportunity for 
their theories to be proven or disproven upon 
the field of battle. What proves to be good 
is accepted, and that which is proven not to 
be good is rejected. Therefore, as a matter 
of a general statement, we can safely assume 
that whatever modern armies use has been 
found to be good and is necessary. If such a 
nation as Germany, famous for its excellence 
in the conduct of war over great numbers of 
years, uses horses and mules, that is excellent 
evidence that horses and mules are required. 

And right here I would like to make the 
statement that the German Army at the pres- 
ent time is using more horses and mules than 
Kaiser Wilhelm II used in World WarI. This 
fact would therefore indicate, contrary to the 
claims of many people, that the use of horses 
and mules in warfare is of major importance 
in spite of modern armies using more than 
ever highly mechanized elements. 

I think a great deal of the trouble with peo- 
ple who discredit the use of horses and mules 
in an army is due to the fact that they make 
illogical comparisons between the speed and 
carrying capacity of a horse or mule and those 
of motor vehicles. 

Of course a horse or mule cannot march as 
fast, as a motor vehicle can run on a good 
road, but trucks and practically all mecha- 
nized units must have roads in order to make 
effective their most valuable characteristics, 
which is speed. Battles cannot always be 
fought on roads and in any campaign there 
may arise situations in which mechanized 
units cannot move at all 

Take the present situation in the war be- 
tween Italy and Greece. Italy has attempted 
to attack Greece through Albania with mecha- 
nized columns. What do we find? We find 
that the mechanized units have been stalled; 
that they are an encumbrance rather than a 
help. They are being abandoned and cap- 
tured in large quantities by the Greeks and 
turned against the Italians for whatever use 
can be made of them 

And whom do we find maintaining contact 
with the retreating Italians in this campaign 
in this mountainous country? Is it the 
mechanized units which the Greeks have cap- 
tured from the Italians? No, it’s the horse 
cavalry of the Greeks which has relentlessly 
pursued them night and day over any kind 
of terrain and during any kind of weather. 

Some people think because hoezses and 
mules cannot march 200 or 300 miles in a day, 
which some mechanized units can do if they 
have gocd roads under favcrable conditions, 
that they should not be given any considera- 
tion in the composition of a modern army. 
This is an unsound deduction. Wherever long 
columns of motors can operate loaded with 
supplies and men, long columns of motor vans 
loaded with horse cavalry can also operate and 
be moved just as fast as motor transportation 
can go. 

It is not necessary for horses always to 
make long, strategical marches as were re- 
quired before the advent of mechanization. 
Horse units arriving by motor van, railroad, 
or by marching, at assembly points of con- 
centration or to their assigned locations at 
the commencement of a campaign or battle 
are then ready when unloaded to operate 
in the immediate field of battle with the 
greatest mobility of any ground unit so far 
known, if we take into consideration ad- 
verse conditions of climate and terrain. Of 
course, mechanized units have their great 
value the same as any other element in 
an army; they too can do some things 
nothing else can do, but they cannot do 
everything and there are some things horses 
and mules can do better than they can do 
them. 

THE HORSES GOT THERE 


I attended the big maneuvers in Louisiana 
and Texas during May of this year. The 
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maneuver area was supplied with some ex- 
cellent roads and with some not so good. 
Most of the roads in the area could be used 
by mechanized units in favorable weather; 
much of the area between the roads couldn’t 
be used by mechanized units at any time. 

To start these maneuvers, various units 
were assigned initial positions to which they 
would move from their various camps. The 
day and hour for this movement were set. 
It began to rain and rained more or less con- 
tinuously for 2 or 3 days at just about the 
time the movement was to be made. As a 
consequence, there was not a single motor- 
ized unit which was able to take up its ini- 
tial location. They were immobilized on 
account of the poor, muddy roads and the 
type of terrain between those roads. 

The horse cavalry and horse artillery units 
were the only elements which were able to 
move to the places ordered and these did 
move and were at their assigned places at 
the time appointed. Now this, gentlemen, 
was during time of peace and not exactly 
even under assumed war conditions. There 
Was no actual or theoretical opposition ex- 
cept the adverse weather and terrain condi- 
tions, yet the mechanized units were im- 
mobilized until these conditions were cleared 
up. 

Before the advent of mechanization, horse 
cavalry was used to do many of the things 
which are now being done by aviation and 
various forces of mechanized ground units. 

For example, horse cavalry had to move 
far to the front of the main army to search 
out the strategical concentrations of the 
enemy. Cavalry troops were required to 
establish a screen so as to not let the enemy 
cavalry troops get through and see where 
and how our main army was being con- 
centrated. This involved marches of enor- 
mous distances and it is a fact that this 
duty often depleted and weakened the horse 
cavalry so much that by the time the main 
armies had gained contact there was very 
little efficient cavalry left on either side to 
engage in battle. Under modern conditions 
this distant reconnaissance is performed by 
aviation and mechanized units, and horse 
cavalry is brought up to the theater of con- 
centration by railroad, by marching, or by 
motors. It is then fresh and ready to ac- 
complish those things for which it is par- 
ticularly suited such as searching areas 
which aviation cannot see and where mech- 
anized units cannot go. 

Cavalry is useful with its enormous fire 
power to go into action on any part of the 
line no matter what the terrain. So many 
people have the idea that cavalry is used in 
only one way and that is to ride boot to 
boot with drawn sabers or pistols and charge 
the enemy. It has been many years since 
this has been considered an effective use of 
cavalry is brought up to the theater of con- 
amounted to suicide for cavalry to attempt 
such action except in the most exceptional 
cases. 

Many of us Americans dco not realize that 
if we had any superiority in our American 
Army in any arm over the armies of Europe 
and the other parts of the world, it was in 
the cavalry arm. European armies were 
slow to give up the lance and the saber 
and shock action. As far back as the Civil 
War our best cavalry leaders realized that 
the most effective use of cavalry was to be 
gotten from its dismounted fire power and 
that horse cavalry shouid be considered 
mobile fire power. 

Our cavalry of today is loaded with heavy 
fire power and is the most mobile and fiex- 
ible ground fire power we possess. From 
the Civil War on we have developed this 
idea and our cavalry units are trained to 
change from a moving, mounted status to a 
dismounted status with fire power includ- 
ing pistols and rifles, light and heavy ma- 


chine guns and small cannon, supported by 
horse artillery with heavier cannon. 

I think that the most conclusive evidence 
which I can give you at this time as to the 
importance of horses and mules in modern 
warfare is to review a few factual develop- 
ments from World War No. 1 up until the 
present time so that you can see what other 
armies, which have been engaged much more 
in modern warfare than we, are doing in the 
way of using horses and mules. 

HORSES IN WORLD WAR 


During the World War the United States 
alone exported to Europe 923,580 horses and 
232,475 mules. On both sides there were en- 
gaged possibly four times this number of 
animals, or a total of approximately 4,624,220. 

In the late civil war in Spain, Franco, with 
all the outside aid he received (principally 
mechanized), had to create finally a new 
balance in his forces in favor of animal ele- 
ments before he could win the war. His 
horse cavalry alone was increased from 5 
to 60 squadrons. 

Italy overrated the versatility of her 
mechanized forces in her war on Ethiopia 
and had to create a new balance in favor 
of all sorts and types of animals, including 
oxen and burros. 

Japan miscalculated her balance in mech- 
anization in her recent and present wars in 
Manchukuo and China. As a result, she has 
greatly augmented her animal components in 
her present armies and has provided for the 
future production of military horses on a 
large scale. 

Germany for many years has been one of 
the leading nations of the world in produc- 
ing horses for military use. Her remount 
service during the reigr of Kaiser Wilhelm 
II attained a high state of development and 
efficiency. During the Hitler regime the re- 
mount activities of Germany have been in- 
creased. 

HORSES IN POLISH CAMPAIGN 


Below are extracts from an article, The 
Horse in Poland, from the October 1939 issue 
of Sankt Georg, a German magazine: 

“All cavalry will be interested in the part 
which the horse played on the German side 
in the Polish campaign. In this connection 
we may state without any exaggeration that 
the rapid advance of the German army would 
have been impossible without the horse, and 
furthermore, horses proved their worth in the 
manner that was expected. To be sure, the 
significance of the motorized and mechanized 
forces is unquestionable, but cavalry forma- 
tions * * * moved at almost the same 
rate of speed. Each of our infantry regiments 
has approximately 500 horses and most of 
our artillery is horse-drawn. In accordance 
with the communications of the headquarters 
staff of the Wehrmacht in its report dealing 
with the campaign in Poland, five armies took 
part in the great decision. According to this, 
we may assume * * * that Germany 
used more than 200,000 horses in the cam- 
paign in Poland and that this large number 
made possible the pace of advance of the 
attacking armies.” 

The report of the German headquarters 
staff dealing with the campaign recognized 
horse cavalry in a special manner by saying: 

“Division commanders expressed particular 
appreciation of the activity of their cavalry 
in their reports to the Fuehrer, who was on 
the battlefield with his soldiers. We also 
have reports of conspicuous cavalry action by 
separate squadrons. As an example, a squad- 
ron in the South Army, led by a well-known 
race-horse rider, boldly attacked a Polish bat- 
tery set up on difficult terrain (in a great 
vineyard, rising terrace-like) and captured it. 
The losses were small in spite of a direct hit 
within the squadron. 

“When the weather (which during the 
main was extremely favorable and did not 
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offer any obstacles to the advance of the 
motorized and mechanized units) became 
bad during the final concluding operations, 
cavalry and horse-drawn battalions came 
more into their own.” 

The Polish campaign in 1939 was fol- 
lowed last spring by the crushing and swift 
defeat of the Allies in the campaigns in 
Flanders and France. While aviation and 
mechanized ground forces still maintained 
their dominant role, we should not overlook 
the fact that the German Armies used even 
more horses in the latter campaign than in 
Poland. 

In the campaigns in Flanders and France 
the German Armies included 791,000 horses. 
People will say, “Why, I didn’t know that. 
I thought horses in war were obsolete in 
this mechanized age. Why do they still use 
horses?” The answer is as stated elsewhere 
in this address: Horses are still used because 
they can still perform some functions noth- 
ing else can perform, and can still do some 
other things better than anything else can 
do them. 


HORSES ON WESTERN TERRAIN 


The composition of an army depends in 
great measure upon the theater of operations 
in which that army will be used. It seems 
improbable that any army of the United 
States will be used on foreign soil Outside of 
the Western Hemisphere. If we ever go to 
war, our theater of operations will probably 
be in the Western Hemisphere, but it would 
be difficult to attempt a prognostication as 
to the exact theater of operations in that vast 
area. Let it suffice to say that the differences 
in terrain and climate existing in that great 
area, and the many undeveloped sections 
therein, will offer more opportunities for the 
use of horses and mules in warfare than in 
closely organized and highly developed coun- 
tries similar to those in which the present 
European war is being fought. 

I would like to call attention to the fact 
that whatever horses we use in war must be 
produced in time of peace. The production 
of these horses, therefore, is the first mission 
of the United States Army Remount Service. 

The horse has proven one of the ablest and 
most ancient allies of man, in peace or war— 
no matter whether his master was savage or 
civilized—no matter the language he spoke, 
the God he worshipped, or the climate or land 
in which he lived. Is it any wonder then 
that those whose duty it is to make a decision 
look back on history and the recent past with 
no assurance that our dependency on the 
horse in war is at an end? 
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Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
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prepared by me on the question, Do 
power companies really pay taxes? 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
Do Powrer COMPANIES REALLY Pay TaxEs? 
(By Senator Homer T. Bone) 


“No” is the answer to this question. The 
power companies collect taxes and pass them 
on, but do not pay taxes as you and I pay 
them—out of our own income and regardless 
of whether we make a profit or take a loss. 
The companies claim they are taxpayers, and 
have used this argument to defeat campaigns 
for public ownership of power systems. They 
have been able to deceive the public for years. 
The fact is these private power utilities oper- 
ate under special laws which have been 
placed on the statute books for their benefit. 
These laws are generally called regulatory 
statutes and apply only to certain forms of 
utility companies. These laws provide that 
the value of a power system, privately 
owned, shall be determined and that there- 
after the company may charge light and 
power users a sum for electric energy suffi- 
cient to pay the owners of the system a yearly 
return which may run anywhere from 6 to 8 
percent. 

In most communities the private power 
company serving such community has a 
monopoly. If you do not use electric energy 
from its lines, you go without electric lights. 
Once a rate for the use of its energy is estab- 
lished, you must pay that rate. 

The same law under which this rate is 
established allows the power company also 
to collect additional sums from light and 
power users to cover operating costs, such as 
Salaries of all of its officers and executives, 
and the wages and salaries of all the rest 
of its employees. In times past many 
such employees have been freely utilized to 
take an active part in political campaigns, 
and it is evident that the light and power 
users in a community where this goes on are 
paying for such political activities in their 
light and power bills. 

TRIED TO CONTROL POLITICS 


The revelations of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission made a few years ago demonstrate 
that vast fortunes were spent by private 
power companies in this country in an at- 
tempt to completely control our political life. 
It will also be of more than passing interest 
to learn that the vast flood of advertising 
in newspapers and publications of various 
kinds, most of which is designed to promote 
a continuance of private control and to fight 
public ownership, is also charged up to oper- 
ating costs and paid for by the light and 
power users. 

Another item of cost which is added into 
every light and power bill is that of depreci- 
ation. A power system wears out over a 
period of from 20 to 30 years. At least, this 
is the theory upon which this idea of cost 
rests. It is therefore evident that the con- 
suming public is compelled to reproduce a 
private power system every 25 or 30 years, 
although at the end of each of these periods 
the system is still the property of its private 
owners. 

However, the most interesting item of ex- 
pense which is allowed by these regulatory 
laws to the owners of private systems is the 
taxes they pay. Under the laws mentioned 
and by decisions of our courts from the 
Supreme Court of the United States down, 
the taxes paid by private power companies 
are allowed as an operating cost, and they 
are permitted to add these taxes to light and 
power bills, on top of all the other costs 
and charges mentioned. Having done this, 
they merely add the amount of such taxes 
to light and power bills and then turn this 
tax money over to the various taxing bodies. 


This performance is called tax paying. It is 
merely tax collecting. 


RECEIVE SPECIAL PROTECTION 


If the private power company does not 
earn the allowed profit for its private owners, 
all it has to do is raise its rates until those 
profits are secured. There is no other form 
of private business protected by such laws. 

Private power companies are not taxpay- 
ers—they are merely tax collectors. They are 
one of the few forms of business in America 
enjoying the full benefits of monopoly. The 
average merchant pays his taxes regardless of 
whether he makes a profit or not. He does 
not have a law which not only authorizes him 
to raise rates for his merchandise in case he 
does not receive a guaranteed net return on 
his investment, but actually protects him 
while doing it. He does not enjoy monopoly. 
If a purchaser does not like the price of his 
silk or cigarettes, the purchaser can go to 
another competing merchant who may be 
selling at a cheaper price. 

‘ROBINSON ADMITS POINT 


In order to lay at rest any question, some 
quotations are in order. Mr. Kinsey Robin- 
son, president of the Washington Water 
Power Co., was in Washington, D. C., in March 
1940 at which time he appeared before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the United States Senate in opposi- 
tion to extending the Bonneville power lines 
into the eastern section of the State. He did 
not want any form of competition from the 
United States Government. Mr. Robinson re- 
ferred to the taxes paid by his company as an 
argument against public power development, 
and he was interrogated on that point by 
some of the Senators. On pages 176-177 of 
the hearings printed by the Committee on 
Appropriations for use of Senators appears 
some of this colloquy. Mr. Robinson had 
been asked to state how a private company 
like his paid taxes. At this point the ques- 
tions and answers are very revealing. Here 
they are: 

“Senator Haypen. Let me understand 
about this tax feature. What it amounts to 
is that in making a rate, you have to include 
taxes as a part of your cost? 

“Mr. Rosprnson. That is right. 

“Senator Haypen. The company does not 
pay that, but the consumer. 

“Mr. Ropinson. We collect it from our cus- 
tomers. 

“Senator Haypen. And turn it over to the 
various bodies? 

“Mr. Rostnson. And turn it over to the 
various bodies without collection costs to 
them. 

“Senator Haypen. That is the net effect of 
the tax? 

“Mr. Rosinson. That is right.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS ARE UNTRUE 


Can anyone misunderstand such a frank 
admission. Everyone familiar with the op- 
eration of these companies has known this 
for years, but the Washington Water Power 
Co., in common with all these other private 
companies, has been spending millions of dol- 
lars advertising that they are “taxpayers.” 
Under State regulatory laws the owners of 
these systems do not pay one penny of taxes 
because the law allows them to pass on to 
consumers all of the taxes assessed against 
them by public bodies. They are tax-free 
agencies. In fact, they are as completely tax 
exempt as the tax-exempt bonds of the 
United States, so far as their owners are 
concerned. 

Let us go a step further in the matter of 
proof. In October 1940 the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., of Washington, put out 
thousands of advertising circulars. This con- 
cern has spent a fortune telling the people 
of the State that it was a great taxpayer. 
This is what it said in this particular piece 
of advertising: 


“YOU PAY POWER TAXES 

“Today we are paying more than $2,000,000 
per year in taxes (electric operations only), or 
at the rate of over $5,000 per day, or $3.80 
every time the old clock ticks off a minute. 
So just bear in mind that a substantial part 
of your ‘Puget Power’ electric bill goes for 
taxes, and that if the company did not have 
to pay these taxes rates could be further re- 
duced. On the other hand, if these taxes 
were not collected through electric rates, you 
would have to pay them in some other way.” 

Here is a frank statement that the com- 
pany collects all of its taxes from light and 
power users and passes them on. It would 
constitute the most astounding fact in the 
realm of mathematics if any man could 
demonstrate that he was better off in paying 
taxes through the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. or the Washington Water Power 
Co. than if he handed the same amount 
directly to the tax collector. The interest- 
ing thing is that in this sort of transaction 
the power company itself is not involved 
in a tax problem, because all it is doing is 
serving as a tax collector. In his testimony 
Mr. Robinson adds the sweetly solemn 
thought that private power companies serve 
as tax collectors “without collection costs to 
the public.” 

W. W. P. HAS LOTS OF GALL 


A few months ago the Washington Water 
Power Co., employing its staff and its every 
energy to put over Initiative 139 in the State 
of Washington, erected billboards in Spokane 
in which it pointed out that the taxes it 
paid would keep 22,000 children in school. 
One can only marvel at the gall of an outfit 
making such a boast, when the admitted fact 
is that the mothers and fathers of these 
same school children, and all the other school 
children of Spokane, together with the busi- 
ness and industrial life of that city, pay 
every dollar of the taxes of the Washington 
Water Power Co. in their light and power 
bills. It takes nerve and effrontery of an 
unusual order for a man or a business to 
claim credit for doing a good deed which is 
wholly performed by others. 


TAX PROBLEM IS SIMPLE 


If the public owns a power system it is 
the simplest thing in the world for that sys- 
tem to pay the same amount to the State 
and its political subdivisions as the private 
power companies now pay. The so-called 
tax problem, so effectively exploited by pri- 
vate power company tax dodgers, is not a 
problem at all—it is merely a matter of 
writing a simple resolution and putting it 
into effect. The city of Tacoma adds enough 
to light and power bills to make substantial 
contributions to the general tax fund and 
to other activities. No one in that city 
thinks that the problem involved in this 
operation is a difficult one. Adding taxes 
to light bills is merely one.form of sales 
tax. As Mr. McLaughlin of the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Co. points out, if the tax 
money is not collected that way it would 
be collected in another way. 

The facts outlined in this memorandum 
have been repeatedly presented to the people 
of Washington and they do not admit of 
denial because they merely state the law and 
describe the operation. A lawyer familiar 
with utility practice who publicly denied the 
existence of these facts would make himself 
ridiculous in the eyes of his brethren. The 
vast sums of money spent in advertising 
that private power companies are taxpayers 
is an utter waste of money The tragedy of 
it is that these expenditures, promoting this 
fake and fraud, are all gouged out of the 
pockets of the consumers who themselves are 
the sole and only payers of private power 
company taxes. The boast that private 
power companies are taxpayers is the great- 
est hoax ever perpetrated on the public. 
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Effect of War on United States Cotton 
Growers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 20 (legislative day cf 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE BY JOHN T. FLYNN 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Rzc- 
ORD a very interesting article from the 
pen of Mr. John T. Flynn, who writes 
daily under the heading of “Plain eco- 
nomics.” This article should be of im- 
mense interest to the cotton farmers of 
the United States, particularly in view 
of the fact of world competition, and 
notably that of Brazil, a country in area 
larger than the United States, where at 
the present time I am informed that 
cotton is being produced to sell at 5 cents 
a pound, providing a profit satisfactory 
to the Braz‘lians in many instances. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PLAIN ECONOMICS 
(By John T. Flynn) 


New York, January 29.—A large part of 
the very active support for what I consider 
the war policies of the Government comes 
from Representatives and Senators from the 
Southern States. 

The Southern States are the cotton States. 
Cotton has been in trouble for a long time. 
And the entrance of America into this war 
will just about ruin the cotton business of 
the South. 

War has its costs. And this is one of them 
which southern cotton planters are weighing. 

The plight of cotton has come from the 
slow disintegration of foreign markets. The 
pegging of prices went a long way toward 
still further injuring the foreign markets of 
the cotton growers. But the war has just 
about polished off this once great American 
business. This year will probably see the 
smallest export of cotton from southern 
wharves since the Civil War. 

The great cotton-consuming countries lie 
one way or another within the circle of war. 
The interruption of sea traffic, the break- 
down in exchange facilities, the tying up of 
ports, the isolation of many cotton-consum- 
ing countries and the economic ruin of 
others has just about cracked up foreign 
markets. 

Of course, the defense program in this 
country has stimulated the demand for cot- 
ton in America itself. And, of course, this 
will help the cotton textile mills and miti- 
gate a little the farmer’s plight. But in the 
end it means a continued piling up of de- 
structive, unsalable surpluses. It means a 
continued piling up of Government subsidies 
in the way of cotton loans. 

But the immediate point is that the war 
has now been added to the other troubles of 
the cotton planter. The longer the war lasts 
the worse will be his plight. All sorts of pre- 


dictions are made as to the length of this 
war if America goes in to it. Everybody 
seems to think it will last for years. Some 
say 5; some 10. William Allen White says 
it will be a 30 years’ war. That seems a 
good deal of an exaggeration. The world 
cannot stand such a strain. It cannot last 
that long, because the countries of the world 
would be exhausted long before that. 

But it can last long enough to put the fin- 
ishing touches on the cotton farmer and 
that part of the South which depends on 
cotton. And yet there are perhaps no parts 
of the country where the sentiment for war 
is more highly whipped up than in these 
uphappy areas. 

The surplus of cotton in the world is now 
at an all-time high. The outlook is for a 
large increase in that surplus. Yet the cot- 
ton farms of the world go on pumping out 
cotton—cotton that no one can use because 
those who grow the cotton destroy them- 
selves with surpluses on one hand, while on 
the other they work with equal industry to 
destroy the markets for that cotton. 





Trade After the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE BY LESLIE GOULD 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a very interesting article from the 
New York Journal and American of Mon- 
day, February 10, 1941, entitled “Trade 
After the War—Is Diisseldorf Pact a 
Straw?” by Leslie Gould. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Journal and American 
of February 10, 1941] 
TRADE AFTER THE WAR—I: DUSSELDORF PACT A 
Straw? 
(By Leslie Gould) 

A great deal is being said as to trade con- 
ditions after the war, particularly as to the 
position of the United States in the foreign 
markets. 

While no one can foretell just what these 
conditions will be, there was concluded an 
agreement in Europe that gives some idea as 
to what this country may face. 

This was the agreement concluded in 
March of 1939 at Diisseldorf, Germany, be- 
tween the Federation of British Industries 
and the Reichgruppe Industrie. The agree- 


ment was aimed directly at competition of 
the United States. 

The British Federation and the Reich- 
gruppe are the two great business and in- 
dustrial organizations of Britain and 
Germany. 

Their American counterpart would be the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 


rolled into one, only the British and German 
organizations have powers to speak and 
make binding contracts for all members. 
Neither American association has such 
powers. 

The Diisseldorf conference and agreement 
had the blessing of both governments. The 
only thing that prevented its being carried 
out was Hitler’s march into Czechoslovakia 
that month. 

When the agreement was suspended by the 
March 19389 Czech crisis, the Federation of 
British Industries called it merely a post- 
ponement of what the British Government’s 
Official spokesman termed a “valuable piece 
of work.” 

The London Times of March 22, 1939, car- 
ried the agreement in full. This, remember, 
was after Munich and was only 5 months 
before the actual outbreak of the war. 

The agreement stated: 

“The two organizations recognize that 
both for Germany and Great Britain a sub- 
stantial and profitable export trade is vital 
to their economic life. 

“The two organizations recognize that the 
object of this export trade must be to give 
employment to their people, to improve their 
standard of living, and to provide a volume 
of foreign currency sufficient for their eco- 
nomic life.” 

Then this statement is made: 

“The two bodies are agreed that the objec- 
tive to be attained is that the export of all 
countries should be conducted in such a way 
as to ensure a fair return for the producers 
of these countries. 

“Hence, it is agreed that it is essential to 
replace destructive competition wherever it 
may be found by constructive cooperation, 
designed to foster the expansion of world 
trade to the mutual benefit of Great Britain, 
Germany, and all other countries.” 

Here are two parts that apply to the United 
States: 

“The two organizations,” the agreement 
reads, “realize that agreement upon prices 
or other factors between Great Britain and 
Germany are only a step toward a more 
orderly system of world trade. They would 
welcome the participation of other nations in 
such agreements.” 

But if other nations—say like the United 
States—should not care to be a party to 
such an agreement, then there is this state- 
ment in the German-British compact to 
meet that situation: 

“The two organizations realize that in cer- 
tain cases the advantages of agreements be- 
tween the industries of the two countries or 
of a group of countries may be nullified by 
competition from the industries in some other 
country that refuses to berome a party to the 
agreement. 

“In such circumstances it may be necessary 
for the organi@ations to obtain the help of 
their governments and the two organizations 
agree to collaborate in seeking that help.” 

Thus, the two would seek Government 
subsidies to meet competition from nations 
outside the agreement—and that would be 
the United States. Russia also might be in a 
similar position. But hardly Japan or Italy, 
say. 

As though to remove any doubt as to the 
purpose of the agreement, there is this state- 
ment in it: 

“The two organizations agree that it is 
their objective to ensure that as a result of 
an agreement between their industries un- 
healthy competition should be removed. 
Their aim is to secure as complete coopera- 
tion as possible throughout the industrial 
structure of their respective countries.” 

There is this concluding statement: 

“In conclusion, the Reichgruppe Industrie 
and the Federaticn of British Industries reel 
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that the problem is not merely one of elimi- 
nating undesirable competition, but of taking 
concrete steps to increase world consumption 
of the products in which German and British 
industries are interested.” 





Suggested ee to Aid-to-Britain 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE BY ARTHUR KROCK 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Arthur Krock, entitled “Some Possible 
Amending Proposals for H. R. 1776,” 
published in this morning’s New York 
Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of February 20, 
1941] 


IN THE NATION—SOME POSSIBLE AMENDING 
PROPOSALS FOR H. R. 1776 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, February 19.—A group of five 
modifications of the President’s lease-lend 
bill has been suggested in quarters favorable 
to the legislation but disturbed over the 
breadth or vagueness of some of its sections. 
Yet the Senate Committee on Foreiga Rela- 
tionos took up seriously only one. This is the 
matter of a date after which the authorized 
new powers may no longer be exercised. 

It is possible that the other four proposals 
will be carefully examined when the Senate 
reaches the amending stage. But there is 
little belief that any of these can be added 
over the opposition of the administration, 
which is expected in all instances. A thor- 
ough debate of the issues involved in the 
amendments, however, may upset the proph- 
ecies of the Democratic whips. 

There impend attempts to insert other 
amendments which are outside this parcel 
of five—bans against the lease, exchange, or 
gift of existing floating armament, and a re- 
quirement that the British greatly increase 
their purchases of farm products in the 
United States. Another argument over con- 
voys is expected, and an effort to confine any 
Navy or Army activities to the Western Hem- 
isphere. But legal opinion seems overwhelm- 
ing that as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and the Navy, the President cannot be lim- 
ited by Congress as to convoys or troop 
movements. 

The four amendments in the other group 
are all designed to improve the bill. One 
would strike out the word “facility” in the 
list of items put under full Presidential con- 
trol on the ground that this could be con- 
strued to authorize the lease, exchange, 
transfer, or gift of any unit of industry. The 
second would excise the words “or otherwise 
procure,” charging this language with the 
Same flaw. The third would list in H. R. 1776 





the names of the nations to be assisted and 
limit the President thereto. The fourth is 
the Dewey amendment. 

According to the Senate leaders for the 
administration, the committee majority has 
never discussed this proposal, to which the 
House paid no attention whatsoever. The 
same sources predict that if the amendment 
is ofred on the floor, it will be voted down 
by a large majority. Considering its terms 
and the position of its House sponsor, it is 
singular that at this stage so very few Sena- 
tors appear to be interested. 

Representative Dewry, of Chicago, author 
of the amendment, has been Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and financial adviser 
to Poland. His proposal is founded on the 
theory that, while hoping for the best, the 
United States owes it to its citizens to guard 
against something less than that. Therefore 
for the duration of the war he would im- 
pound certificates of British holdings in Latin 
America. If Great Britain defeats Germany, 
these—in the hands of a friendly United 
States custodian—would be returned. If 
Germany is not defeated, they would be held 
to prevent their seizure by Latin-American 
Nazis. Over all, their deposit with a United 
States custodian would, in Mr. DEwEy’s opin- 
ion, assure this country’s influence in 
eventual peace terms. 

Mr. Dewey thinks the over-all sum con- 
cerned is about $11,000,000,000. According 
to the figures of the Department of Com- 
merce, however, there are clearly discernible 
approximately £1,002,000,000 sterling (rough- 
ly $4,038,000,000). Almost half of it is in 
railways: These account for 60 percent of 
British investments in Argentina, 21 percent 
in Brazil, 19 percent in Chile, 52 percent in 
Mexico, 90 percent in Cuba, 5 percent in Co- 
lombia, etc. Under the Dewey amendment 
the American custodian would hold all these 
securities, national and private, of nations 
to be assisted under H. R. 1776. Since sen- 
timent seems against setting a limit of cost 
on H. R. 1776, this is the only other method 
proposed to protect the great American in- 
vestment in all-out aid from one of the pos- 
sible consequences of misadventure. 

Senator GrorGce, committee chairman, is 
ill, and his intentions toward the amend- 
ment are not known. But his coleaders have 
no interest at all in the proposal. And the 
State Department and the White House 
seem as unconcerned as Congress. 

The argument is advanced that if Hitler 
wins, the certificates won’t be worth any- 
thing more than force can bestow on them; 
that if Latin-American governments favor- 
able to the Axis follow a British defeat they 
will cancel the obligations and issue new 
ones anyhow. But since the United States 
would probably not stand idly by in such 
instances, it is obvious that to have physi- 
cal possession of the securities (plus most 
of the world’s gold) would be better than 
to risk their seizure by pro-Nazi governments 
to the south. 

Nevertheless, the administration yawns 
over the Dewey amendment. And Congress 
and the administration both yawn over im- 
pressive proof of the illegality and ineffec- 
tiveness of the provision in H. R. 1776 for 
termination of the delegated authorities at 
any time by the passage of a concurrent reso- 
lution. After setting forth the other day 
the legal arguments why Congress cannot 
exclude the Executive from his part in any 
concurrent resolution which is legislative in 
character, this correspondent was asked by 
the editor of the New York Law Review if 
any Member of Congress “actually believed” 
the President could be excluded. The 
answer is that the majority, having made a 
gesture, seems to care nothing about the fact 
that the gesture is hollow. 
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Detroit Council Unanimously Urges Great 
Lakes Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF THE CITY COUNCIL OF 
DETROIT 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion passed recently by the City Council 
of Detroit: 


Derrorr Counci UNANIMOUSLY URGES 
Great LAKEes SEAWAY 


Pully alert to the pressing national-defense 
needs of this great Nation of ours, the Com- 
mon Council of Detroit, Mich., by formal 
resolution, aggressively favors the compre- 
hensive utilization of the tremendous assets 
of the Great Lakes Basin. 

The city of Detroit has been a leader in 
the fight to break the shackles that have 
kept the great inland empire landlocked. 
The Detroit that grew great by vision and 
energy until today it is the industrial marvel 
of the world knows that the economic fight 
of the future will be based on transportation 
facilities. 

Detroit knows what President Roosevelt so 
pointedly summarized in his message to the 
Detroit Seaway Conference—that the seaway, 
once an essential, is now a necessity. The 
people of Detroit have implicit confidence 
that President Roosevelt and the Congress 
will soon make available through actual and 
immediate construction the tremendous 
values of the Great Lakes seaway. 


RESOLUTION BY COUNCILMAN SWEENY 


Whereas the opening of the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River to oceangoing ves- 
sels would be of inestimable value to the 
Nation in its defense program; and 

Whereas immediate production of ships, 
tanks, and other raw materials within the 
protected area of the Great Lakes ports is 
a great opportunity for total defense; and 

Whereas the opening of the St. Lawrence 
will make possible the flow of goods made 
by our workmen in Detroit and vicinity to 
every country in the world; and 

Whereas Detroit has always wanted the 
seaway and has for years advocated such a 
project: Therefore be it 

Resolved by this common council, That 
the mayor immediately appoint a committee 
of industrial, civic, professional, and labor 
leaders to interest themselves in furthering 
the position of the city of Detroit in secur- 
ing the approval by the United States Con- 
gress of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
project at the present session of Congress; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to President Roosevelt, United States 
Senators VANDENBERG and Brown, and to the 
United States Representatives from Michigan. 

Adopted as follows: 

Yeas— Councilmen Dingeman, Dorais, 
Ewald, Garlick, Hamilton, Sweeny, Van 
Antwerp, and president—8. 

Nays—None. 
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HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, February 17, 1941 





Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker and fel- 
lew Congressmen, the people of the 
United States, in the majority, have be- 
come sensible and practical on this inter- 
national-affairs situation. They have 
Seen how one by one the people of Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, and even England 
were allowed to sit by uninformed until 
Hitler with his ruthless army and man- 
maiming machinery was upon them, and 
. then they were heard around the world 
crying, “Why did not somebody tel] us 
what was headed this way?” History will 
ask that question for many generations. 

But America has decided to build its 
wall before the mad bull charges. Those 
in high places who are unwilling to ac- 
cept plain facts, facts so clear for all, and 
go courageously before the people with 
them are not faring so well. Here is a 
typical telegram sent by reputable and 
worthy citizens of the district I repre- 
sent: 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 13, 1941. 
BurTon K. WHEELER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Hitler should give you an Iron Cross, but 
We are sending you an umbrella. We nomi- 
nate you as the Chamberlain of the United 
States Senate. a pussyfooting appeaser for 
the dictators to kick around. 

L. R. Patron and HuGH FRANKLIN, Jr. 





“Aid Short of War’ Now Changed to 
“War if Necessary To Save England” 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, February 20, 1941 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as the so-called lease-lend biil 
grinds its way through the debate in the 
Senate, it is becoming increasingly clear 
that the strategy of its backers has been 
and is to resist, as far as possible, all 
efforts to amend the bill, either in the 
House or the Senate, pass it in whatever 
form possible, and then send it to con- 
ference where all of the amendments 
and changes objectionable to them will 
be taken out, the bill restored as nearly 
as possible to its original form, and then 
bring it back to both Houses of the Na- 
tional Legislature to be voted up or down. 
It is now a fair guess that the so-called 
lease-lend bill will finally emerge from 
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conference and will go down to the White 
House in substantially the form the 
President’s advisers wanted it, regardless 
of what the people of the Nation want. 

It has become increasingly clear, also, 
as the bill has ground its way through 
committee hearings and through the de- 
bates, that the terms “Steps short of 
war” and “Methods short of war” and 
“Aid short of war” were merely cam- 
paign slogans. 

It is now perfectly apparent that many 
of those who made the most frequent use 
of the terms knew as they used them 
that they were a pretense. Some believed 
sincerely that steps short of war and 
methods short of war and aid short of 
war were actually possible. They were 
as emphatic in some cases in condemn- 
ing as appeasers those of us who warned 
against the trickery and falsity of these 
slogans as were the sloganeers and ad- 
ministration propagandists whose as- 
saults were nonetheless vicious because 
they were calculated and deliberate. 

But even the most innocent of the ob- 
servers in Washington now realize that 
there are not, and never have been. any 
steps short of war or any methods short 
of war or any aid short of war. 

By a studied avoidance of the use of 
any of these terms since the election, the 
White House and the administration 
spokesmen are calling as loudly as pos- 
sible for the abandonment of any refer- 
ence to any limitation of short of war 
on any steps, any methods, any aid. 
Only a prearranged, well-governed, and 


* carefully directed move could have ac- 


complished such a sudden and complete 
elimination of all of these short of war 
limitations from every authoritative or 
responsible administration utterance 
since the election. Such remarkable sit- 
uations do not just happen. They do not 
just come about. They are planned, pre- 
pared, and executed with great cleverness 
and ingenuity. 

The question in the minds of many 
observers in Washington is what the 
effect of this betrayal of the public con- 
fidence will be on the morale of the peo- 
ple at a time when high citizen morale 
is vitally essential. These observers are 
wondering what weakening effect such 
pretenses as these perpetrated on a Na- 
tion-wide scale will have on the faith of 
the masses of the people in their Govern- 
ment at a time when an absolute and 
complete faith is a vital essential to the 
safety of the Nation. What will be their 
reaction when they learn that “aid short 
of war” has been changed to “war if 
necessary to save England,” as disclosed 
by the Senate debate? 

There is something cynical about it all, 
something utterly contemptuous of both 
the intelligence and the rights of the peo- 
ple apparent in these adoptions and uses 
of slogans, assurances, promises, and 
then the sudden and unexplained dis- 
carding of them, after they have been 
made to serve the purposes of their orig- 
inators. It is this sort of thing which 
has been so prevalent during the last 
8 years that has made many Members of 
the Congress loath to vote for the so- 
called lease-lend bill. They have had to 
admit to themselves as they voted that 
no one could foretell what uses would be 





made of the new powers; to what lengths 
the Nation would be led into the armed 
conflicts of Europe and the Orient, once 
the powers are granted, because no 
slogans, no promises, no assurances have 
seemed to have any validity or durability 
when their makers chose to discard them 
as having served their purposes. 

There is no question but that un- 
counted millions of citizens in this Na- 
tion favored aid to Britain and the other 
nations which are being overrun by the 
dictators because the American people 
believed the arguments and the promises 
made to them during the campaign by 
both sides that “America would stay out 
of war”; that all the steps, all the meth- 
ods, all the aid would be “short of war.” 
It was a cruel hoax to perpetrate upon 
the American people. Its perpetrators 
will not have to live a very long time to 
see the day when it will react on them 
with terrible effect. 

But, as to the situation now: If the 
bill becomes the law, and it now seems 
impossible to defeat it, we are completely 
and irretrievably in this mess. We must 
then stand by the Government in every 
way. We must do everything in our 
power to get ourselves out of this mess 
into which we have been taken over the 
protest of many millions of our people 
and without their consent. We must 
win through first, after which justice will 
demand that those who got us into it be 
given their proper deserts—and they will; 
an outraged people will see to that. 
Everything now must be subordinated to 
preparing our national defense. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that those in power 
will actually see to it that our national 
defense is not further dangerously 
neglected while foreign ventures are still 
further pursued. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
following editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post] 
UNITY 


Immediately after the election there was a 
feast of unity. All the ugly partisan words 
that had been uttered during the campaign 
were declared to be unsaid. Bundles of dead 
printed matter that would otherwise have 
gone to the junkman were committed to 
public bonfires as a gesture. We were going 
to show the dictators that the people of a 
democracy could think and feel as one. And 
while that emotion was running it seemed 
that in the entire country there was but one 
voice—a voice saying, “Support the Presi- 
dent.” 

Two months later, with a bitterness of 
debate rising over H. R. 1776—a bill in which 
the President was demanding from Congress 
a grant of unlimited powers—people were 
asking, “What has happened to our unity?” 

Nothing had happened to it. Something 
else had happened. 

For an invincible national defense, to be 
immediately created at any cost, there was 
still complete unity of public opinion. Ha- 
tred of the aggressor was still a national atti- 
tude. Sympathy for Great Britain was still a 
controlling emotion: 

But upou this very extraordinary unity of 
mind and feeling the Government suddenly 
undertook to impose, by its own will, an 
Anglo-American policy that would be almost 
certain to involve us in the European war 
as an active belligerent, and at the same time 
demanded for itself full totalitarian powers. 
For these fateful departures, beyond any 
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consent of the governed, the President ex- 
pected instant and patriotic unity. He spoke 
of using against the obstructionists, if neces- 
sary, “the sovereignty of government to save 
government.” 

The impassioned debate that followed was 
not a sign of disunity. It was a sign of a 
surviving sense of sovereignty in the people. 
So long as we have a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, that is 
where sovereignty resides—in the people, not 
in government. 

There is no such thing as sovereignty of 
government separate from the free will of 
people. And if the people, from whom the 
Government derives its powers, may not de- 
bate whether or not they shall go to war, what 
their Government shall be, and what it shall 
do, and impose their will upon it, then we are 
coming to the end of a long delusion. 

Unity is not the problem. It has never 
been the problem. Unity is not the sound of 
a word nor may it be established by any in- 
timidation of slogans. The Government with 
all its power cannot command unity. Either 
it is a fact of the willing spirit or it does not 
exist. 

If war comes, there will be unity. We take 
it for granted. When war comes, if it does, 
the Post, for all it has said against war, will 
be found supporting the Government that 
got us into it, because that will be the only 
government there is. The time to debate war 
and the policies that lead to it is before. 
Afterward there is but one side. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I desire to include an address 
delivered by Mr. Wendell Berge, Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the United 
States, at the charter-day exercises of 
the University of Nebraska at Lincoln, 
Nebr., on February 15, 1941. 

The address is as follows: 


We salute the University of Nebraska upon 
the seventy-second anniversary of the grant- 
ing of its charter. Our hearts swell with pride 
in the part played by the university in the 
growth of this country. We are conscious of 
the university’s contribution to a richer cui- 
tural life; of its service in the cause of science, 
art, and literature; of its aid in the develop- 
ment of the material resources of this great 
agricultural area. We thrill in the realiza- 
tion that our alma mater has through the 
years taught the sturdy lessons which people 
in a democracy must learn if they are to live 
together in freedom and in peace. We honor 
the great men of the past and present who 
devoted, and are devoting their lives to the 
service of the ideals and purposes of our 
university. We take satisfaction in the far- 
flung accomplishments of our alumni in every 
waik of life, in every part of the globe. 


A charter marks the formal establishment 
of an institution. But whether the institu- 
tion shall be vital in the life of the world 
depends upon what men and women do with 
it thereafter. Institutions of learning can- 
not be protected by spendthrift trusts against 
the possible improvidence of succeeding gen- 
erations. Only the forms can be transmitted 
or conserved. The spirit is perishable and 
must constantly be renewed. The charter 
was just the beginning. The real life of the 
university has been found in the functioning 
of the thousands of people who have made 
up its faculty, student and alumni bodies 
during these 72 years. That life has come 
from the sweat of the toiling citizens of 
this State who have made possibie the uni- 
versity’s continuance and growth. It is the 
result of the loyal devotion of men and women 
who lived, and are living, strenuously and 
nobly. 

The period covered by the life of this uni- 
versity has witnessed national growth un- 
paralleled in the history of any country. 
Entirely different problems confront the 
graduates of today than were faced by earlier 
generations. Indeed, the mere 15 years since 


my graduation from the university have wit- . 


nessed tumultuous changes in the world that 
we, in 1925, would have thought incredible. 

The class of 1925 went out into a world 
that was discussing the “outlawry of war,” 
reparations, cancelation or refunding of the 
Allied indebtedness. The Treaty of Locarno 
was signed that year and it seemed to sig- 
nalize a better spirit in international affairs, 
with more promise of peace and security. 
In Russia, Lenin, the father of the Bolshevist 
revolution, had died, and a silent, rather 
mysterious person called Stalin had taken his 
place and made himself master. The world 
knew little about him, but he invited foreign 
engineers and businessmen into Russia to 
help build up the country and did not seem 
to be bent on spreading bolshevism through 
the world, so earlier fears we had harbored 
about Russia were quieted. Mussclini was 
already dictator of Italy and had flouted the 
League of Nations in the Corfu incident, but 
we were not yet much worried about the 
Fascists. A man named Hitler had made 
headlines a few years before with his “beer- 
hall putsch” in Munich, but he was not con- 
sidered a very significant figure in the world 
of 1925. 

The big question in international affairs 
was the adequacy of the League of Nations 
and World Court to assure peace and security. 
Prevailing opinion here was that such organ- 
izations were all right for Europe, and that 
the peace of the world was best assured by 
the United States not taking any respon- 
sibility for it. 

On the domestic scene, although there had 
been a little flurry over the Teapot Dome and 
other Government scandals, people generally 
maintained their confidence that the Govern- 
ment was all right as long as it left business 
alone. We were just entering upon a period 
of business expansion that was to witness 
vast corporate empires grow to fantastic pro- 
portions, while people gayly threw their sav- 
ings into the vortex of Wall Street. As for 
this section of the country, it had been only 
a few years since wheat had been between 
$2 and $3 per bushel and corn $1.50 per 
bushel. Things had not been going quite 
SO Well on the farm since 1921, but, of course, 
this was just a temporary agricultural de- 
pression out of which we would soon emerge. 
Such depressions had occurred before and 
never lasted long. America, it seemed, had 
come into its own at last, and we stood on 
the threshold of a golden age. 

In the realm of ideology, youth was in a 
State of revolt, but it was not clear for what 
or against whom It was not the revolt of 
youth fired with zeal for reform, seeking to 
throw off the shackles of injustice. It seems 
to me that our revolt was iconoclastic. We 
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read Mencken. We went about trying to 
upset the beliefs that held our elders in bond- 
age. We felt that science had smashed the 
idols to which simpler people paid obeisance, 
and we exulted in our own emancipation. 
Occasionally, in moments of serious college 
conversation, we might hear discussions as 
to whether life in a purely mechanistic uni- 
verse was worth while, as to whether it had 
any purpose now that the essence of spir- 
itual belief seemed destroyed. But, on the 
whole, we did not trouble ourselves too much. 
Most of us were well fed, and we were willing 
for the moment to confine our intellectual 
activities to technical thinking in whatever 
the field of our interest, and not to bother 
our heads too much about ultimate values. 

I believe that merely to state these aspects 
of life when I graduated a short 15 years ago 
is to emphasize the contrast with today. The 
world scene has completely changed. The 
confidence in an easy material future is gone. 
We witness abroad a revolt against civiliza- 
tion, a systematic destruction of cultural and 
humanistic values, first through revolution 
and then through war and conquest. We 
face a world in which the light of freedom 
has been snuffed out in almost all the lands 
across the sea except those still held by the 
fighting men of Britain. Youth of today 
may well say, in the words of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay: 

“T am at grips 

With that which threatens more than a cold 
summer; 

Iam at war with the shadow, at war with the 
sun’s eclipse, 

Total, and not for a moment, but for all 

my days. 
* 


Iam at war with the black newcomer.” 

No longer does irresponsible cynicism or 
the flip assumption that life has no purpose 
underlie our thinking. The depression of the 
last decade, and the war, have jolted us out 
of our smugness. We have lately reawakened 
to the abiding importance of some of the 
values we so lightly tossed aside. We are 
at last alive to the necessity of making de- 
mocracy really work, of facing our home 
problems and solving them, and of making 
this country strong enough to resist the 
menaces from without. We are shaking off 
our lethargy, determined again to endow de- 
mocracy with a fighting spirit that will check, 
and finally conquer, the “black newcomer.” 
I am convinced that a new affirmative deter- 
mination to save ciivilization by strengthen- 
ing the purpose and the power of democracy 
has seized our national consciousness. I am 
confident that youth, especially, is alive to 
its implications. I believe that this new 
spirit is replacing the debilitating sophistry 
of a decade ago, and I believe that it has 
come in time to save us. 

The challenge of the present crisis puts a 
tremendous responsibility on universities like 
this one. It also offers an exciting oppor- 
tunity. Students are coming to college in 
ever-increasing numbers. The elementery 
and secondary schools have an important 
role in training boys and girls in the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship and in those techniques 
necessary for them to earn a living and get 
along in life. But the universities must do 
more—they must furnish in an age of turbu- 
lent confusion the leadership that will 
strengthen and preserve the democratic spirit 
and the democratic processes. 

In thinking of the university on charter 
day, we may well remind ourselves that an 
ancient and honorable history does not as- 
sure our future. An institution must be 
dynamic. If it stands still, it will be swept 
away by the torrential forces of the chang- 
ing world. An institution, in order to sur- 
vive and function, must constantly be re- 
newed and readapted to new events and new 
problems. It must constantly pioneer. The 
opportunities to create new and better modes 
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of living, to advance our culture, to 
strengthen our social organization, to fire 
our people with a passion for justice, were 
not exhausted or spent by our forefathers. 
They are ours today. 

The universities have long done a splendid 
job of technical training. Technicians of 
the very highest order are being graduated 
every year. The marvelous scientific devel- 
opment of our age is testimony to the bril- 
liant work of minds trained in our colleges. 
The signal contribution of the university- 
trained medical profession in making human 
life longer and more livable is especially 
praiseworthy. Our law schools are turning 
out lawyers with technical training that is 
beyond comparison with the training of law- 
yers of my father’s generation. Businessmen 
now leave college with a remarkable grasp 
of the theories of economics and the history 
of business organization, banking, and cor- 
poration finance. Scholars of literature, lan- 
guage, history, and the arts now leave college 
with a richer cultural heritage than ever 
before. There has never been a time when 
the tools of scholarship—libraries, labora- 
tories, museums—were so readily available 
for the use of seholars as now. 

But in imparting this technical learning, 
the duty of the university only commences. 
It is not enough that we should know facts. 
We must also iearn to use them to promote 
institutions and philosophies that contrib- 
ute to human happiness rather than detract 
from it. The university must not only dis- 
cover and teach facts. It must also point 
the way toward using them for social ends. 
The university cannot afford to be passive or 
indifferent to the affairs of the world or the 
philosophies of its graduates. It must be a 
dynamic force in shaping and reshaping the 
purpose and will of individuals, the commu- 
nity, and the Nation. 

Unfortunately, although we turn out good 
technical lawyers, the bar does not enjoy the 
degree of confidence of the people that it 
ought to hold. Although we _ graduate 
scientists who have the trained capacity to 
revolutionize the material world, their abili- 
ties have not been turned sufficiently to the 
service of their fellow men. We educate 
our businessmen, but our business and eco- 
nomic system obviously is working badly. 
Our historians know their facts but they are 
as troubled as the rest of us when it comes to 
interpreting them and doing something 
about them. 

The coming decade may tell the tale. The 
time is short. Our universities must provide 
a positive leadership, based upon a realistic 
appreciation of the facts of the present Crisis. 
Our way of life must be saved by intelligent 
and understanding people from the destruc- 
tive forces of world revolution and war. This 
leadership, while devoted to our ideals and 
traditions, must recognize the impossibility, 
indeed, the undesirability, of turning back 
the hand of time. It must realize that we 
cannot revert to the age of Victoria and Ed- 
ward, or even to that of Harding and 
Coolidge. 

This leadership must be aware of the prob- 
lems created by the unequal distribution of 
wealth in the world. The problem of the 
“havenots” is not merely a humanitarian or 
charitable problem. It is inextricably con- 
nected with the preservation of the essentials 
of capitalism and democracy. You cannot 
have exchange of goods, or a money system, 
unless you have enough people with goods 
and money to play the game. You cannot 
have an economy based upon exchange if a 
few people gain a monopoly of all that there 
is to exchange 

The problem of the distribution of goods 
unfortunately has been complicated by the 
presence of crackpots and demogogues on 
both sides of most economic controversies. 
But the question of an equitable distribu- 


tion of goods is not one to be solved by emo- 
tion or name calling. It lies at the root 
of our present troubles. It must be faced 
by intelligent thinkers. 

We must recognize that some form of Gov- 
ernment spending is as inevitable as the sun- 
rise when a system of private distribution of 
goods breaks down and fails to get goods 
around in sufficient quantities to the people 
who need them. Our competitive system is 
behaving badly because through the years 
we allowed private toll bridges to be imposed 
on what ought to be free public highways 
of commerce. These toll bridges became so 
numerous in our economic life, so many 
people were restraining trade all through the 
processes of industry and commerce, that 
prices soared to unwarranted levels and pur- 
chasing power was stified. Production was 
then curtailed and employment decreased. 
A vicious downward spiral operated. Al- 
though we paid lip service to free competi- 
tion we surrendered it in practice. 

Until the processes of private business can 
be made to function efficiently enough to 
produce and distribute the goods that the 
people need on the basis of large volume, 
low cost, and low price, so that those who 
need the essentials of life can buy them, the 
Government, of course, will have to carry 
the load. That is a fact of modern life. The 
essential functions of feeding, clothing, and 
housing must be performed. If they cannot 
be performed by private industry, they will 
necessarily have to be performed by the 
Government. That this was not always so 
in the past is irrelevant now. Social forces 
have altered the picture. We must accept 
the necessity as a fact, and then turn our 
attention to the problem of how to revitalize 
private industry so as to get as many of these 
necessary functions as possible into private 
industry and off the back of the Government. 

Our new leadership must recognize that po- 
litical democracy is dependent upon the eco- 
nomic freedom and security of the masses; 
that ne political democracy can survive for 
long in a society where the concentration of 
economic power has given private monopo- 
listic groups the means of regimenting the 
lives of the people; that regulation of the lives 
of the people, if we must have it, cannot be 
entrusted to private combinations, but must 
be lodged in agencies having public responsi- 
bility. 

The leadership of our day must be devoted 
to the preservation of civil rights, the dignity 
of individual men and women, and the rights 
of minorities, cognizant at the same time that 
the liberty of a democracy does not include 
the liberty to destroy democracy. 

An awakened America must know that the 
consequences of an Axis victory in the war 
would be stunning to our economy; that if 
we should be compelled to compete in a world 
market with a Europe operated on the Fascist 
principle we would be competing, not with 
other businessmen seeking a fair profit, but 
with monopolies administered by dictatorial 
governments. These monopolies would not 
be doing business in a profit system and they 
would not be under the necessity of making 
a profit. Their products would not be made 
by free men who were paid good wages, but 
by slave labor, by conquered men, who would 
have no rights and who would have a stand- 
ard of life lower than civilized men have 
known for a hundred years. If the Axis 
powers should win, they would have at their 
command the complete resources of the Euro- 
pean and African continents and an enslaved 
population of 400,000,000 people. 

Competition in the world markets with this 
colossus would indeed be a new experience to 
which we are hardly adjusted. On the other 
hand, the difficulties involved if we tried to 
go on a completely self-sufficient economic 
basis, withdrawing from world markets, would 
probably be even worse than coping with the 
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competition. More than this, if the Axis 
should win, the United States would be the 
last great power organized on the democratic 
principle; we would be living in a hostile 
world, surrounded by dynamic irresponsible 
forces seeking expansion of their power. 

Knowing these things, the new leadership 
must face realistically the problems of hemi- 
spheric defense—political, economic, and mil- 
itary. The problems of adequate defense, not 
Only military but in all departments of our 
national life, will be the most important 
problems of our country for years to come, 
and until the rest of the world is set in order 
under responsible and humane men. 

These are some of the things which were 
not foreseen in 1925 when I graduated from 
the university. They are the stark realities 
which men and women of today must face. 
They are the challenge to the American uni- 
versity of today. 

There are those who are now proclaiming 
the inevitability of a Fascist conquest of the 
world. They say that our way of life is 
decadent and powerless to resist the “wave 
of the future” that is sweeping over the 
earth. They assure us that history is an 
iron process inflexibly dooming the status quo. 

This fatalistic acceptance of doom was not 
the spirit of the men of Plymouth Rock, nor 
was it the spirit of the men of "76. It was 
not the spirit of the pioneers who settled 
the great Middle West. It was not the spirit 
of the hardy men who founded this uni- 
versity. To my mind American history 
teaches that there are no inevitabilities in 
the affairs of men—that by and large life 
on this planet is what men and women make 
it. Several decades before the wave of the 
future was even dreamed of, Mr. Justice 
Holmes remarked that “the mode in which 
the inevitable comes to pass is through 
effort.” 

It may be true in this life that many in- 
dividual men and women are unfortunately 
doomed to personal frustration. But as for 
the human race, I do not believe that there 
are any imperatives in history working in- 
evitably to destroy us. However, men’s in- 
stitutions decay quickly when men lose their 
drive. I believe that our problems are of 
man’s making. I believe that men can solve 
them. I believe that a job needs to be done 
in the world today. I believe that the future 
belongs to those men who are willing to do 
the job. 

It is up to our generation of university 
men and women to evolve and make effec- 
tive a program to save, in an era of transi- 
tion, the values we hold dear. We must 
determine and act to save the fundamentals 
of democratic government, and of a free 
system for the distribution of goods. We 
must, at all costs, keep this country free 
from religious bigotry and racial persecu- 
tion—the forerunners of Fascist forces. 
Above all we must keep alive the spirit of 
tolerance and moderation. Men and women 
who are deeply schooled in liberal democratic 
traditions, who are imbued with respect for 
the dignity of man and devotion to the 
humanities, will not easily be led down the 
road to ruin by those who would destroy us. 

On the other hand, as important as devo- 
tion to American ideals is the willingness 
and capacity to see the faults of our present 
way of life, and the determination to correct 
them. Our leadership must welcome social 
progress—indeed, must further it. 

I have posed these problems as primarily 
challenges to the universities. If the uni- 
versities as institutions, and their men and 
women, shall not rise to the demands of the 
times, who shall? The gentle, well-inten- 
tioned but unaware people who view the 
present crisis as merely a passing phase and 
think that eventually the world, if left alone, 
will return to normal, cannot furnish the 
leadership. They are incompetent. The 


frightened and panicky peoplé cannot assume 
the leadership. They have lost their nerve. 
The crackpots and gangsters probably could 
assume control of affairs if they were not 
resisted by the militant forces of awakened 
and intelligent men of good will, but it would 
be disastrous to us as it already has been 
disastrous to continental Europe. The 
answer, of course, is that people of trained 
intelligence, liberal outlook, and noble pur- 
pose must furnish our leadership while there 
is yet time. Although the universities and 
their graduates do not have a monopoly on 
this kind of talent, it is natural that we 
should turn to them in the hour of our need. 

The only concern I have is that many of 
the people and institutions most qualified to 
do the work of the hour may not be alive 
to the need. It is too late now to be merely 
academic or pedantic. Research and scholar- 
ship must, of course, continue, but scholars 
had better leave the ivory tower for a season 
and come to grips with cold, gray realities. 
Our scholarship should furnish the drive for 
a program to strengthen our country in every 
department of our life. As Max Lerner re- 
cently wrote: 

“Our job is to fight—in market place and 
statehouse, in schoolhouse and factory—for 
the world we wish to fashion. And in that 
fight we are, as thinkers, not alone. We have 
the people as allies. In Spain, in Czechoslo- 
vakia, in Poland, in Norway, in Holland, in 
England, they have shown a knowledge of the 
meaning of the struggle and a desperate 
heroism in waging it. They have been be- 
trayed by the capitalists, the politicians, the 
generals, the diplomats. But in the face of 
all that they have not let us down.” 

Look what happened to the scholars of 
Nazi Germany. They were driven from the 
country by ruthless persecution. Academic 
freedom and objective research were merci- 
lessly stamped out. The honest search for 
truth in Germany is gone. Halls of learn- 
ing have been prostituted by propagandists 
who employ the lingo of learning as a dis- 
guise to spread absurd and shocking doc- 
trines of racism and the preposterous notion 
of the Aryanized superman. 

The pre-war scholars of Europe succeeded 
nobly in scientific research, in improving the 
knowledge and the tools of mankind, in pro- 
viding a rich literature and a deep cultural 
life. They failed totally to provide a philos- 
ophy and a working technique and the prac- 
tical leadership to enable men and women to 
live together in peace. The blunt truth is 
that on the European scene the gangsters have 
proved that they have a more effective mas- 
tery of the dynamics of politics and govern- 
ment than the professors of political science. 
Because of this tragic failure, the scholars 
have been largely exterminated on the Conti- 
nent, and most that was good in Europe has 
gone with them. The lesson is pointed and 
ominous. We must not fail to heed its warn- 
ing. We can have no freedom or safety for 
ourselves and our children unless we are 
ready to resist to the utmost the forces of 
fascism—unless we renew the faith and the 
hope that once made us strong. 

It is because of the dire need for the lead- 
ership of the universities that their financial 
plight at the present time is to be deplored. 
I can appreciate the necessity during periods 
of depression, and especially in a farming 
State that has long been drought ridden, to 
curtail to some extent the normal appro- 
priations for maintenance of a public uni- 
versity. Institutions of learning, like other 
institutions, may be expected to bear their 
share of the economic burden. But we must 
be extremely careful that in responding to 
the need for economy in expenditure we do 
not force men and women of intellectual 
capacity to leave our college faculties for 
fields more remunerative but less serviceable 
to the life of the community. It would in- 
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deed be a poor and misdirected economy 
which, in an effort to meet the demands of 
the present crisis, cut off the right arm of 
the institution most needed in leading us 
through the crisis. I appeal to the men and 
women of Nebraska and to the alumni every- 
where to guard this university as one of the 
most vital concerns in the life of the State, 
and to do nothing under the pressure of 
financial crisis to impair its effectiveness. 

What are our hopes for the future? The 
old sense of security temporarily, at least, 
seems to be gone, Today’s youth, in the 
words of Kipling— 


“Sees, on the threshold of his days, 
The old life shrivel like a scroll, 

And to unheralded dismays 
Submits his body and his soul.” 


But if life today is not so secure at least 
it can be said with equal truth that it is not 
so dull. Indeed, the challenge to youth today 
is most lively. No longer need youth have 
doubts as to whether there is any purpose 
in life that warrants effort. Never was there 
a time when purpose and determination and 
effort were so needed as at present. From 
the point of view of one who thrills to a great 
adventure, the opportunity to be effective in 
life, to struggle for a worth-while objective, 
was never greater than now. It is ours as 
individuals, and collectively. In this respect 
the college graduates of the present years 
have high, exciting, and gratifying prospects. 

We have a chance in our generation to 
throw our weight in the balance which may 
determine the survival of those ideals and 
that progress which for the last few hundred 
years have given dignity to life in the west- 
ern world. This chance we have regardless 
of the extent to which we become techni- 
cally involved in the war against fascism. 
It is still our fervent hope and belief that 
by prompt and vigorous and united action 
to strengthen our defenses at home and 
abroad, our actual participation in the con- 
flict on a combatant basis can be avoided. 

But, regardless of the precise course of 
events of the next few years, we shall be 
united in a common purpose. The founders 
of this university believed that in this vast 
country men would be forever free. We 
renew today their faith in the eternal vital- 
ity of democracy. We share their hope and 
belief that we may yet bring to a new and 
even greater beginning man’s period of 
freedom. 





The Lease-Lend Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1941 


LETTER TO EDITOR OF BINGHAMTON 
’ (N. Y.) PRESS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., February 14, 1941. 
THomas R. HvTTON, 
Editor of the Binghamton Press, 
Press Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I write, as one of the many thou- 

sands of citizens of this community who 
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bitterly resent your editorial attempts to 
bulldoze and blackmail our Congressman into 
a change of attitude toward the lease-lend 
bill. By what right do you assume to speak 
for the citizens of this entire community or 
to interpret their attitude on this or any 
other public question? You, as a paid em- 
ployee of the Binghamton Press, may repre- 
sent the viewpoint of its publisher; certainly 
you represent nobody else. It is a contempti- 
ble thing to attack a man who you know 
has not the mechanical means to defend him- 
self against you. Although you write as an 
individuai, you do so anonymously, and 
therefore feel yourself secure from counter- 
attack. If freedom of the press in this coun- 
try is ever destroyed, it will be because of a 
storm of popular indignation at such edi- 
torial tactics as you have pursued. 

EDWIN ARTHUR HALL represents the people 
of the Thirty-fourth Congressional District. 
You should not regard him as your puppet 
and you have no right to attempt to operate 
him by remote control. 

You state in your editorial that Mr. Hau 
should consult the people back home before 
voting, and then you go on to say that you do 
not mean that he should consult yourself or 
any member of your staff. Honestly, Mr. 
Hutton, don’t you think that is a littie bit 
thin? Don’t you think it is a little unworthy 
of the master conniver? When you raised 
that question you gave expression to the 
thought that was in the mind of every man 
that read your editorial. 

Your editorials indicate that you do not 
believe that Mr. Hatt correctly interprets the 
sentiment of this community, and you seem 
to feel that by some species of telepathic 
communication or by some supposed quality 
of personal prescience you, and you alone, 
know what is in the minds of the people of 
this district. If your assumptions were 
true, you, and not Mr. Hatt, should be rep- 
resenting this district in Congress. Do you 
by any chance harbor the delusion that the 
people of this district would ever choose you 
as their Representative? Of course, this idea 
is ridiculous. You understand this too well 
to ever enter a primary. Since you do not 
dare face Mr. Hatt in open combat, you 
would do better to refrain from sniping at 
him from behind the bushes. 


It is probably just a coincidence, but I 
cannot help observing that most present-day 
sword rattlers have passed military age. 
Your editorial remarks anent the softness of 
the present younger generation handed me 
the loudest belly laugh that I have enjoyed 
in years. What acts of heroism distin- 
guished your own youth? Do you intend to 
fight in this war? I have just finished re- 
reading All Quiet on the Western Front. 
The author describes a jingoistic school 
teacher who, with burning words of patri- 
otism, exhorted the young men of his class 
to volunteer. They were killed to a man, 
and the school teacher is probably now mis- 
leading another generation of German boys. 
You probably conceive that you have some 
such mission here in America. 

Let us hope that our Congressman will con- 
tinue to vote in accordance with his convic- 
tions. Let us hope that in these trying 
times he can pursue his labors without the 
distraction of editorial savagery, and let us 
hope that you, Mr. Hutton, will in the future 
devote yourself to an unbiased presentation 
of the news and will refrain from the pre- 
tense that in your person is concentrated 
the spirit and voice of the southern tier. 

I question whether this letter will ever 
appear on the pages of your newspaper. 
However, I will see to it personally that it 
will at least receive a limited circulation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
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The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is only 45 days till Army Day in April. 

Some people want to hang three balls 
below the torch on the Statue of Liberty. 

The Treasury was located for its pro- 
tection by Andrew Jackson next to the 
White House. 

The spending of one-fourth million for 
one gun made one committee member 
wonder how long we could stand it. 

We do not cherish our democracy or we 
would not give one man the power to lead 
us into another foreign war. 

Who thought we would live to see the 
day when to be pro-America is un-Amer- 
ican, and to be pro-British is American? 

The fingerprints on the Siamese twins 
are different—we are not so sure about 
those of the two leading candidates for 
President in ’40. 

In 6 weeks we have sent six messengers 
to England—Hopkins, Willkie, Winant, 
Cohen, Conant, and Harriman. What a 
man was Joe Kennedy. 

We approved an item of fifteen million 
for degaussing ships. If we could take 
the magnetism out of our new Napoleons 
it would be wonderful. 

Not knowing how to solve economic 
problems, like other nations we are about 
to adopt war as an occupation. It will 
furnish us something to shoot at. 

Wocdrow Wilson in ’16 promised not 
to; in ’17, he did; in ’18, the people put his 
House out with a rush. This is ’41; last 
year was ’40; and next year is ’42. 

Wendell half makes me think of my 
grade-school days when I used to carry 
notes to the older girls for the school 
sheik. I read them to learn how it was 
done, but it proved unsuccessful too, as 
the sheik was a natural. 





The Townsend Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF TOWNSEND CLUB NO. 2, 
DU BOIS, PA. 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
eyes of millions of American citizens are 
focused on Congress, hopeful that some 
early action will be taken on H. R. 1036— 
the Townsend bill. 

Our distinguished colleague from Mon- 
tana, the Honorable James F, O’Connor, 








has sponsored this measure and already 
a steering committee has been organized 
among the many supporters of the bill 
in the House. 

The gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
O’Connor] has laid the ground work for 
hearings on the measure as a result of 
several conferences with the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovucuHTon]. 

In the Twenty-third District of Penn- 
sylvania we have approximately 80 Town- 
send clubs, with thousands of members 
from every walk in life. I join with this 
group of far-sighted Americans in a plea 
that something be done to provide ade- 
quate pensions for our deserving senior 
citizens. 

The interest manifested by many of my 
constituents is best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by Townsend 
Club No. 2, of Du Bois, Pa. The resolu- 
tion follows: 

Whereas the members here assembled be- 
lieve that a national, uniform system of old- 
age pension should be adopted throughout 
the United States of America; and 

Whereas the issues of unemployment and 
social security are two of the most vital prob- 
lems confronting the people; and 

Whereas the proposals embraced in the 
Townsend bill—H. R. 1036—will greatly re- 
lieve, if not entirely abolish, unemployment, 
and will provide to the people the American 
standard of living; and 

Whereas the various States of the Union 
are finding it difficult to raise sufficient rev- 
enue to finance the payment of adequate 
pensions to the aged; and 

Whereas that a universal tax be levied and 
moneys so raised shall be divided pro rata and 
paid to all citizens of the United States who 
have attained the age of 60 years and over: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we most respectfully urge 
upon the Congress of the United States of 
America to consider the basic principles of 
the Townsend bill—H. R. 1036—now in com- 
mittee; and be it further 

Resolved, That one copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each of the following: The 
President of the United States, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; the Honorable RoBert L. DouGH- 
TON, chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee; Senator JosEPpH F. GurrEy; Sen- 
ator JAMES J. Davis; and Congressman JAMES 
E. Van ZANDT. 

Mrs. Mary C. DONAHUE, 
President, DuBois No. 2 Townsend Club. 

Mrs. BEssIE DICKEY, 
Secretary, DuBois No. 2 Townsend Club. 





Membership Fees of Labor Organizaticns 
in Connection With Construction of 
National-Defense Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE JOURNAL OF LABOR, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not my purpose to approve the action of 
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any labor organization if it exacts exces- 
sive fees for membership, and especially 
in connection with construction of na- 
tional-defense projects. 

However, I believe the situation has 
been misrepresented and magnified. 
There is another side of the question 
which we should consider before reaching 
hasty conclusions. 

The article I include with these re- 
marks, it seems to me, will contribute 
something to sane thinking regarding this 
subject. 


[From the Journal of Labor, official organ of 
Atlanta Federation of Trades, February 14, 
1941] 

TAXI DRIVER DEFENDS INITIATION FEES OF 
CARPENTERS’, LOCAL 225 


(By I. A. Ludl, correspondent, Taxi Drivers 
Local 450) 

We view with alarm the attitude of certain 
representatives of the Georgia Senate and the 
House, in their stand on a current labor 
topic, namely, whether the carpenters at the 
Camp Gordon project should pay a $50 initia- 
tion fee, and whether they should join the 
A. F. of L. Carpenters’ Union. 

Let’s first look around us and see how 
things are going on. Take any Senator or 
Representative—how did they get their job? 
Didn’t they pay $150 entrance fee before they 
could ever run in the election? (Unless 
someone paid it for them.) How about their 
rivals, who were defeated in the election— 
didn’t they pay, not $50, but $150, and didn’t 
even get a job? Well, that’s O. K.; we will let 
the government run the government. 

Now take an attorney, and there are lots 
of them who represent us, how did they get 
to practice; well, to be an attorney, they had 
to get initiated by paying some $28 to the 
various courts before they could practice in 
them, they had to be a member of the bar 
association before they can speak a word— 
and friend “if yer ain’t a member yer can’t 
even talk to the court.” But that’s not all, 
you must pay the State bar association and 
also the local bar association, and the lawyers’ 
club and subscribe to reports; then, if you 
can qualify and got about another $50 you 
can be an attorney. Well, that’s O. K., we 
agree to that; the attorney may consider he is 
getting something for his money that attcr- 
neys before him have built up—that is, an 
improvement of the profession. 

And from there we could name organiza- 
tion after organization outside of labor with 
all kinds of initiation fees. A prominent man 
of this locality admitted he paid some $250 
to get into an organization and did not re- 
ceive anything except the fellowship and 
dues are $65 a year. And that’s O. K. with us. 

Then let’s invade another field: What about 
the private employment agencies. For a fee 
of some $2 they will “register” you, and if 
they award you a job they take from 45 to 75 
percent of the monthly wage for 1 month’s 
pay—or you can pay it in three installments 
of from 15 to 25 percent per month for 3 
months. This is a business, not an organiza- 
tion. So if you lose that job you can do it 
over again. 

Well, just let all of this go as is—and also 
let the carpenters go, too. You pay only $50 
(in installments) and it’s good for life with 
the payment of your dues, which the organ- 
ization itself set up. What does the $50 
stand for? It represents a pittance that you 
pay as against what the others paid before 
you, and out of which the job was brought 
to the condition so that you would even have 
it. Or putting it the other way around, if 
it hadn’t been for the many carpenters and 
other unions, you very likely would not have 
been what you are today, nor would the con- 
dition surrounding a carpenter job attract 
you in the least. And so now that the car- 
penters who have paid their $50 initiation 
fee 20 years ago, and the dues ever since, 
have thusly created a profession, and they 
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put thousands of dollars into attorneys and 
other channels to bring about not only a job 
in which they can make a living, but, together 
with the other unions, have sponsored citi- 
zenship, free school books, social security, un- 
employment insurance, aid to the needy, and 
numbers of agencies, and laws for the benefit 
of all—even you who are not in any union 
or any organization which tries to build a 
community instead of just live off of it. 

Why, you ought to be ashamed of yourself; 
you should be willing to say, “Here, for what 
I now earn as a carpenter I owe the union 
more than $50.” And after you are a mem- 
ber, stay a member. Back during the depres- 
sion the carpenters’ union paid the dues of 
its nonworking members to keep their mem- 
bership in good order. And as a member you 
have a representative to handle many of the 
jams you get into, and if you get sick, they'll 
look after you. In fact, they have a wonder- 
ful Carpenters’ Home in Lakeland, Fla.— 
about as fine a home as any hotel in Georgia, 
or Florida, too, for that matter, for the benefit 
of the carpenters. 

And then, after 4 years as a carpenter, you 
don’t have to “run again”; you don’t have to 
pay another hundred and fifty for entrance 
fee, nor another 75 percent; you just pay 
monthly dues, which are regulated by a vote, 
and you have a vote and a voice fn the affairs, 
Just exactly as you have in the government, 
both Iocally and nationally. 

If you are a carpenter, considering what 
you get and what has been built toward the 
advancement of your profession by the car- 
penters’ union, you owe the carpenters’ union 
more than $50, whether you join or not. 

To even want to work on a carpentry job 
which has been made into a real job by the 
union, you should be ashamed not to con- 
tribute toward the future of that profession 
for what you actually enjoy in the present. 
And were it not for the carpenters’ union, it 
would not be there for you to enjoy at all. 

The carpenters, together with other allied 
organizations and many civic and business 
organizations, have made America what it is 
today—the country with the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. 

The workers make more money, they spend 
more money, and “Mr. Gotrox” keeps getting 
more rocks because the workers have got it 
to spend and do spend it. Therefore every- 
body enjoys the advantages which are being 
built up. : 

The late and lamented “free carpenters’ 
union” bit the hand that fed them; and 
although they should reap the woes and mis- 
ery they invite upon themselves, it would be 
@ calamity to permit them to tear down all 
that has been built into that American in- 
dustry today, and it will not be permitted. 

That’s how the cabbies feel about it. 





Michigan Legislature Protests Further 
Reduction of Sugar-Beet Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1941 


MICHIGAN STATE SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION NO. 17 





Mr. SHAPER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include senate concur- 
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rent resolution No. 17 adopted by both | the following radio address delivered by 


houses of the Michigan State Legislature. 
The resolution follows: 


SeNaTe CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 17 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO THE FED- 
ERAL-IMPOSED QUOTA FOR THE NUMBER OF 
ACRES TO BE PLANTED TO SUGAR BEETS IN 
MICHIGAN FOR THE YEAR 1941 


Whereas official word and action has come 
from the A. A. A., a Federal subdivision of 
government in Washington, D. C., that for 
the season of 1941, drastic cuts are to be 
made in the number of acres that can be 
contracted and planted to sugar beets in 
Michigan this coming season; and 

Whereas this cut averages around 20 per- 
cent for the different planting areas of the 
many companies that are engaged in the 
manufacture of beet sugar in Michigan; and 

Whereas it is estimated that 22,000 grow- 
ers of sugar beets and many additional 
thousands of workers in these fields are 
affected by such ruling from the A. A. A., 
which will deprive the growers of large sums 
of money for a major cash crop and likewise 
the workers of large amounts in wages which 
would, under normal schedule of acreage, be 
paid to them; and 

Whereas this curtailed program would work 
an immense hardship on one of our major 
Michigan agricultural industries at the very 
time when the farmer and his workers are 
called on fo do their bit in the coordinated 
national-defense program; and 

Whereas such a curtailed program would 
work to the benefit of the larger companies 
and directly against a Michigan farm product 
of vital importance: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a vigorous protest be en- 
tered against such curtailment program in 
quota acreage and that the sentiment of the 
State of Michigan, expressed through this 
resolution, be brought immediately to the 
attention of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Claude R. Wickard, at Washington, D. C., 
and to the members of the A. A. A..crop con- 
trol committee, that a remedy may be effected 
at once, proper acreage quotas established, 
and the sugar-beet industry be accorded its 
rightful place in the sphere of national de- 
fense and normal economic conditions; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture, to the 
members of the A. A. A. acreage control com- 
mittee and to the Members of Congress from 
Michigan. 

Adopted by the senate on February 3, 1941. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
on February 10, 1941. 

Prep I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Myr.es F. Gray, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 





The Nation’s Fiscal Insecurity, and What 
We Should Do About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALLEN T. 
TREADWAY, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 


me over station WTAG, Worcester, Mass., 
on the subject_ The Nation’s Fiscal Inse- 
curity, and What We Should Do About It: 


When the so-calied Low Countries were 
invaded in the spring of last year and France 
fell before the mighty German onslaught, 
our own Nation suddenly awoke to a realiza- 
tion of the pitiful imadequacy of its own 
defenses. Immediately, an emergency de- 
fense program was inaugurated for the pur- 
pose of meeting our deficiencies. Billions of 
dollars have since been appropriated to ex- 
pand the Army, enlarge the Navy, build up 
the air force, and supply necessary equip- 
ment and matériel. Total appropriations, 
authorizations, and recommendations for 
this purpose for the fiscal years 1940, 1941, 
and 1942 now aggregate more than $28,000,- 
000,000—a sum greater than our national 
debt at the end of the World War. 


FINANCIAL SECURITY ESSENTIAL TO MILITARY 
SECURITY 

The urgent necessity of making America 
strong is umiversally conceded, but most 
people fail to realize that the Nation cannot 
be made strong from the military standpoint 
unless it is also fimancially secure. We are 
prone to think that the only forces we have 
to fear are external, namely, the armed 
hordes of foreign aggressors. Actually, how- 
ever, we have most to fear from invisible 
economic forces within our cwn borders 
which, should they be set in motion by any 
break in the good faith and credit of the 
United States, would shake the very founda- 
tions of the Government itself. At present, 
our finances are in a very critical condition, 
and it is my purpose in these remarks to 
point out these weaknesses and offer a rem- 
edy. It is this danger about which we 
should be primarily concerned, for upon the 
public credit rests not only our ability to 
carry on the normal functions of govern- 
ment but the defense program as well. 


THE CRITICAL CONDITION OF OUR NATIONAL 
FINANCES 


The present sad state of our national 
finances can be made clear by comparing the 
situation as it exists today with another 
period in our Nation’s history wher we were 
faced with a similar emergency defense pro- 
gram. I refer, of course, to the year 1916. 
At that time the Nation enjoyed a very 
healthy financial condition. The cost of Gov- 
ernment was around seven hundred millions 
annually, which was easily met by the im- 
position of a few taxes which burdened no 
one. Our potential tax reservoir was as yet 
largely untapped. The national debt at that 
time was only a little more than $1,000,000,000, 
and we had no difficulty in meeting the cost 
of the 1916 defense program or the stagger- 
ing expenditures arising- out of our subse- 
quent participation in the World War. 

Our situation today presents a far different 
picture. Our tax resources have been availed 
of almost to the very limit, yet revenues still 
are inadequate to meet even the ordinary cost 
of Government. We are faced with the neces- 
sity of borrowing colossal sums for national 
defense with a national debt already reaching 
the $50,000,000,000 mark—a level which many 
consider to be as high as we can safely go. 


NATION HAS BEEN “ON ROAD TO BANKRUPTCY” 
FOR A DECADE 

President Roosevelt, as a canidate for office 
in 1932, spoke an eternal truth when he said 
that the credit of the family depends upon 
whether that family is living within its in- 
come, and that the same was true of the 
Nation. He continued: 

“If the Nation is living within its income, 
its credit is good. If in some crisis it lives 
beyond its income for a year or two, it can 
usually borrow temporartivy on reasonable 
terms. But if, like a spedthrift, it throws 
discretion to the winds, is willing to make no 
sacrifice at all in spending, extends its taxing 
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to the limit of the people’s power to pay, and 
continues to pile up deficits, it is on the road 
to bankruptcy.” 

This is exactly what our own Government 
has been doing not for “a year or two” but 
for the past decade. We have lived beyond 
our income every year since 1931, and by the 
close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
we will have piled up 12 accumulated deficits 
aggregating $42,000,000,000. That is the stu- 
pendous amount by which we have run into 
the red and carried the Nation along the road 
to bankruptcy. Our failure to take steps 
during this time to balance revenues and 
expenditures is, of course, an indication of 
financial irresponsibility and impairs our 
future borrowing possibilities. 

FURTHER STAGGERING DEFICITS ANTICIPATED 


Unfortunately, considerable additional bor- 
rowing may be necessary before the present 
world crisis has abated and conditions get 
back to normal. For example, our total esti- 
mated expenditures for the fiscal year be- 
ginning next July 1 are estimated at seven- 
teen and one-half billions of dollars in the 
face of anticipated revenues of only eight bil- 
lions. Thus a deficit of some nine and one- 
half billions is indicated, which must be met 
by borrowing to the extent that expenditures 
cannot be reduced or taxes increased. It is 
essential that the latter possibilities be ex- 
hausted before further risking the Nation’s 
credit by continued deficit financing. 

In 1935 Congress set a limit on the au- 
thorized national debt at $45,000,000,000. At 
that time no one seriously thought that this 
limit would ever be reached. Last year, how- 
ever, when the emergency defense program 
was under consideration, the Secretary of 
the Treasury advised Congress that the na- 
tional debt would soon approach the au- 
thorized ceiling and stated that the limit 
would have to be extended in order to finance 
defense expenditures. Accordingly Congress, 
last June, increased the Treasury’s borrow- 
ing authority by four billions, but limited 
the new issue to defense purposes entirely. 
Special defense taxes were enacted for the 
purpose of amortizing the defense bonds over 
a 5-year period. 

Recently the Congress was again requested 
to increase the debt limit—this time to 
sixty-five billions, or an increase of sixteen 
billions over the present total authorization 
of forty-nine billions. This increase, how- 
ever, would not be limited to national de- 
fense uses but would be for the general 
purpose of meeting any governmental ex- 
penditures in excess of revenues. The bill 
has passed both Houses and gone to the 
President for signature. 

THE NEED FOR ECONOMY 


Inasmuch as our fiscal security requires 
the curtailment of future borrowing, it is 
imperative that we do everything possible 
to reduce nonmilitary expenditures and 
thereby bring income and outgo closer to- 
gether. That there is room for economy in 
such expenditures is obvious from the fact 
that the 1942 Budget carries an amount of 
seven billions for civil purposes. This is 
more than the total expenditures of the 
Government in 1938, including the expendi- 
tures for defense. 

While we should not be parsimonious in 
our military and naval expenditures, it cer- 
tainly is proper to see that the money ap- 
propriated for these purposes is spent wisely 
and withcut waste. Our experience during 
the World War revealed many cases of ex- 
travagant and injudicious spending, and we 
should take every precaution to see that it 
does not exist in connection with the present 
defense program. Thus, there may be some 
possibility of economy in military as well 
as nonmilitary expenditures. 





ADDITIONAL TAXES REQUIRED 


In addition to economy, we must of neces- 
sity consider the possibility of further tax 
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increases if we are to succeed in strength- 
ening our financial position. It would, of 
course, be impossible at the present level of 
expenditures to put the Government on a 
strictly pay-as-we-go basis. However, we can 
and must take a long step forward in that 
direction, not only by increasing some taxes 
where feasible but by imposing new ones. 

I feel sure that the people of America 
stand ready to pay to the limit of their 
ability in order to make our country secure 
against foreign invasion or internal collapse. 
We think our present taxes are burdensome, 
and they are—even more so than we sus- 
pect, because most of them are hidden—but 
our people have not yet been called upon. to 
bear as heavy a load as the citizens of many 
foreign countries. 

The point I wish to make is that if we are 
to save the Nation’s credit; if we are to carry 
forward the defense program and maintain 
the normal functions of Government, then 
we must be prepared to make some sacri- 
fices. As the saying goes, “We cannot have 
our cake and eat it, too.” 

The defense program costs money; the gen- 
eral services of Government cost money; and 
every cent the Government pays out must 
be collected from the people in taxes, either 
now or later. The national debt constitutes 
a first mortgage on the future earnings of 
every citizen now living and of generations 
yet unborn, and the more it is piled up by 
excessive borrowing the more nearly we come 
to national bankruptcy. It. is vital, there- 
fore, that taxes be increased. Our difficulty 
is to find taxes which are not too burden- 
some and which do not dry up the source. 


COORDINATION OF REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
NEENED 


The immediate question is, How should we 
proceed in our endeavor to strengthen the 
Nation’s finances? The fact that our pres- 
ent situation is so critical is largely due to 
the slipshod methods by which our finances 
are managed. 

Under the present system of raising reve- 
nue and appropriating the public money, the 
Government’s right hand does not know what 
its left hand is doing. There is no one group 
in Congress which at any time has an over- 
all picture of the Government’s fiscal posi- 
tion. The President’s Budget purports to 
present such a picture, but Congress itself is 
the final authority as to how much is to be 
appropriated and how much revenue is to 
be raised. 

The revenue-raising committees of the 
House and Senate report out legislation to 
provide funds for the Government without 
having any idea as to what the total appro- 
priations are likely to be. Conversely, the 
appropriation committees of both branches 
report out appropriation bills without any 
idea or thought as to where the money is 
coming from to pay the cost. Under this 
haphazard system, no private business could 
long stay out of bankruptcy, and when we 
consider that the Government of the United 
States is somewhat like a big business, it is 
not difficult to see why it is in financial dif- 
ficulties at the present time. 

It is apparent that there is need for a 
coordinating group to set an upper limit on 
total expenditures and suggest ways and 
means of raising the money with which to 
finance them. Only in this way can we hope 
to put our Nation’s financial house in order. 


A SUGGESTED METHOD FOR STRENGTHENING THE 
NATION’S FINANCES 


I recently introduced in the House a con- 
current resolution, designated as House Con- 
current Resolution No. 6, which proposes 
the creation of a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Federal Finances to be charged 
with this responsibility. Unfortunately, 
however, the committee before which it is 
pending has not seen fit to give it consid- 
eration. Under my proposal, which was in- 
troduced in behalf of the Republican mem- 











bers of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the joint committee would be composed 


. of four members of the House Ways and 


Means Committee, four members of the 
House Appropriations Committee, four mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
four members of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. The appointments would be 
made by the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate, respectively, and 
both parties would be given equal repre- 
sentation so as to make it a nonpartisan 
group. 

Under the terms of the resolution, the joint 
committee would be directed to go into the 
whole Budget question and make definite 
recommendations to each branch covering 
appropriations, revenues, and borrowing. It 
would be required to make its report within 
90 days. 

IMMEDIATE ACTION IMPERATIVE 


Unless the Congress sets up a joint com- 
mittee of this kind to coordinate Federal 
revenues and expenditures, no effective ac- 
tion is likely to be taken to strengthen na- 
tional finances. It seems to me that the 
common sense of this proposition is so self- 
evident that it should be adopted unani- 
mously. If we continue to neglect our 
financial situation, it may have more serious 
consequences to our country than the threat 
of any foreign aggression. The Nation’s wel- 
fare demands prompt and favorable action 
on the proposal I have offered. 





Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday Should Re- 
mind Us of His Monetary Views, 
Which, If Carried Into Execution Now, 
Would Save the Government $2,000,- 
000,000 a Year 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1941 





Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Abraham Lincoln said the following with 
reference to the issuance of money: 

Money is the creature of law; its creation 
and original issue should be maintained as an 
exclusive monopoly of the National Govern- 
ment. The needs of all can best be served 
by issuing national currency and credit 
through the operation of a national banking 
system. 


These same views were entertained by 
Thomas Jefferson, Thomas A. Edison, 
Andrew Jackson, and many others, who 
were the most famous men in the history 
of our country. 

The question of interest did not 
amount to very much the first 125 years 
of our country’s existence; but since 1917 
the Government has been paying up to 
a billion dollars a year interest, and by 
the end of this year the Government will 
be paying at the rate of $2,000,000,000 a 
year interest. 


PRIVATE INTEREST NOT OPPOSED BUT SOVEREIGN 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT PAY INTEREST 


I am not contending that the Govern- 
ment should prevent the payment of pri- 




















































































































































































vate interest, but I am insisting that 
the sovereign Government of the United 
States should not obligate itself to pay 
interest on its obligations when it is ab- 
solutely ummecessary, expensive, and 
wasteful. Two billion dollars a year can 
be used for a much better purpose than 
= a to a few who are not entitled 


MONEY SYSTEM FARMED OUT TO PRIVATE BANKERS 


Our imbecilic monetary system, which 
no one can defend at this time and which 
is crushing the poor people of this Na- 
tion, was not adopted or agreed upon in 
one bill or one law. It was gradually 
built up in the interest of those who are 
profiting by it, over a period of more 
than 100 years. If a new government in 
a new country were being organized and 
some delegate should arise in his seat 
and advocate the monetary system that 
we now have, he would probably be 
thrown out the window, condemned for 
being a traitor to the new country, and 
branded as a stooge of greedy money 
interests. 

In 1913 the large commercial banks 
opposed the Federal Reserve Banking 
Act. After they succeeded in obtaining 
certain amendments, which they re- 
ferred to as sound amendments, the 
System became very convenient for and 
profitable to them. 

Under present laws, an essential part 
of our United States Government, which 
exercises the power to create money on 
the credit of the United States Govern- 
ment, is exercised by the Federal Reserve 
Banking System, composed of 12 Federal 
Reserve banks. It is a system that is 
owned by the private commercial banks. 
These banks only have invested $138,- 
000,000 in stock, upon which they receive 
annually 6 percent. Through the owner- 
ship of this comparatively small invest- 
ment, the commercial banks of the coun- 
try have been permitted to practically 
control our monetary system and operate 
it in their interest and not in the people’s 
interest. They have caused booms and 
depressions by inflation and deflation 
through the exercise of the power that 
Congress had given to them. In other 
words, Congress has farmed out to the 
private commercial banks of the country 
the most valuable privilege that the Gov- 
ernment possesses. The price of money 
determines the price of everything, so 
Congress should immediately regain this 
privilege and exercise it in the interest 
of all the people. 

GOVERNMENT SHOULD OWN THE 12 FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS 


For a number of years, I have been 
advocating the ownership of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. When this session of 
Congress convened, I reintroduced my 
bill, which is H. R. 116, which provides 
that the banks shall be reimbursed by the 
United States Treasury for the amount 
of stock that they own in the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks and that hereafter the 
System be operated in the interest of the 
people by a board that is paid by the 
Government and not by the private banks 
as at present. 

PRINCIPLES CONTAINED IN H.R. 116 


These are the principles regarding this 
matter for which I stand: 
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Pirst. That the issuance of the Gov- 
ernment credit and the Government cur- 
rency is the function of the United States 
Government; that the Constitution re- 
quires that the Congress coin money and 
regulate its value. 

Second. That the money-issuing privi- 
lege should not be farmed out to private 
banks of the country or to any other class 
or group as it is today. 

Third. Local banks, locally owned and 
owner-operated, should be encouraged 
instead of chain or branch banks. 

Fourth. The local bank performs use- 
ful, helpful, and constructive service to 
the country. Our country needs small 
banks to deal with little business, small 
corporations, and individuals, the same 
as it needs large banks to deal with big 
business and big corporations. 


FEDERAL BANKS IN NAME ONLY 


Fifth. The stock of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks is now owned by 6,398 pri- 
vate banks. It is a corporation owned by 
private corporations. Not a penny of 
stock is owned by the Government or by 
an individual. 

They are Federal banks in name only. 
The Government credit is used by these 
banks, and such Government credit is 
denied to the other 8,004 banks which are 
smaller banks and do not belong to the 
System. 

Sixth. The $138,000,000 invested by the 
private banks in the stock of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks is just as insignificant 
compared to the $200,000,000,000 and 
$300,000,000,000 worth of business done 
each year by these banks as $132 would 
be. The capital is too insignificant for 
the banks to claim ownership or control, 
yet by reason of this ownership of such a 
small amount of stock they have suc- 
ceeded in controlling the major policies 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

Seventh. I think that the Federal Re- 
serve banks should be taken over by the 
Government and operated in the interest 
of all the people. It would be just as rea- 
sonable to permit the two or three large 
radio chains to have control of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission as it is 
for the bankers to control the issuance of 
Government credit and currency. If that 
precedent is carried to its logical end, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be controlled by the railroad owners, who 
could fix freight rates for themselves; 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
should be controlled by the big business 
corporations it is supposed to restrain 
when they engage in unfair practices. 

When this law was under considera- 
tion and some of the representatives of 
the large banks came to see President 
Wilson—this is a matter of common 
knowledge, he has told it and his close 
associates have told it, so it is informa- 
tion known by many citizens over this 
country—they demanded that these Fed- 
eral Reserve banks should be owned by 
the private banks and should be oper- 
ated in their interest and for their bene- 
fit and that the money issued should be 
issued by them, the private banks. 

Mr. Wilson, in substance, said, “No; we 
will not have any such system as that. 
The system we will have—or we will not 
have any—will be that the Government 
shall control the issuance of the money 
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and credit and that the Government 
shall issue the money. The money issued 
shall be the Government’s obligation and 
not the obligation of private banks.” 

Finally the bill became a law. It has 
been changed materially and substan- 
tially since that time. In that same con- 
versation President Wilson said that it 
would be just as reasonable to have the 
railroad owners select the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix freight 
rates as it would be to let the banks 
have control of.the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to handle their own private business 
in the way that they wanted it handled. 

Eighth. No corporation such as a Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, which is owned by 
private corporations, should have the 
right to issue money upon the Nation’s 
credit. The issuance of money is not so 
much a banking function as is the han- 
dling of the money after it is issued. 

Ninth. The small banks of the country 
that are not members of the Federal Re- 
serve System should not be forced into 
this System, but terms so attractive 
should be offered to them that they will 
voluntarily become affiliated with a Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, with the privilege of 
withdrawal at will. : 

Tenth. Only one Federal agency should 
be permitted to examine banks, and 
without cost to the banks. 

Eleventh. All employees, except officers 
and directors, should be under the civil 
service. 

In 1938 there was a hearing on my bill, 
which was then H. R. 7230. The hearings 
consist of 508 pages. I have about 100 
copies of these books of hearings, which 
I shall be very glad to give to the Mem- 
bers of Congress requesting them. 

I am hopeful that the hearing on this 
bill will be granted at an early date. 





The Lease-Lend Bill 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. D. WORTH CLARK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. BURTON K. WHEELER, 
OF MONTANA 





Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered last evening by the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. WHEELER] at a mass 
peace meeting in the city of New York. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Americans, the lend-lease-give bill, 
which presently pends before Congress, has 
been erroneously callec an aid-to-Britain bill. 
We have and are giving England all aid short 
of war. It has been termed a bill to promote 
the national defense. Neither is true. It is 
a bill granting the President of the United 
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States the right to intervene in the present 
European conflict—and that power of inter- 
vention is the power to wage war. 

The real issue is war or peace. 

If we go to war—I repeat—we will plow 
every fourth American boy under European 
or African soil. 

Do the American people want war? Mr. 
Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce and 
R. F. C. Administrator, stated we are already 
in war. Other inside New Dealers say pri- 
vately what Jesse said publicly. Mr. Jones 
himself qualified this blunt statement with 
the ominious declaration that we are nearly 
in it. What this Roosevelt Cabinet officer 
probably meant was that the United States 
would be at war when the lend-lease-give bill 
is finally enacted. 

Iam an American. I was born in America. 
My people have lived in America for 300 
years. There is no German, Russian, Dutch, 
Italian, or French blood flowing in my veins— 
it is pure English. I have neither relatives 
nor financial interests in Austria, Russia, 
England, Germany, or any other European 
country. 

Unlike Mr. Lamont, I have never sold for- 
eign securities to the American people or 
otherwise acted as an agent of any foreign 
power. I despise totalitarianism and all it 
symbolizes. I hate Hitlerism. 

I abhor intolerance, whether it be predi- 
cated upon color, race, or religion. Those 
who create intolerance are the enemies of 
democracy. 

I oppose and denounce political control 
by a financial oligarchy, whether it be the 
Thyssens and Krupps in Germany or the 
Morgans, Warburgs, and other international 
bankers in the United States. 

I believe in civil liberties—I would do 
more than render mere lip service for free- 
dom of assemblage, freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, and al] our civil rights. 
I believe in freedom of speech in Jersey City 
and in Russia, though I would not send 
American boys abroad to force it on every 
nation in the world—least of all until it 
prevailed in the United States. 

I do not denounce my political opponents 
as dastardly for the use of the same kind of 
phrases that I love. 

Like most Americans, I am intensely sym- 
pathetic with the cause of England. If I 
permitted my emotions and my sympathies 
to govern and to control my reasoning—like 
may of our superpatriots do—I would frankly 
and openly urge a declaration of war against 
Mr. Hitler and his Germany. My loyalty is 
to the United States. I am selfishly Ameri- 
can. I try to be realistic and to analyze the 
problem from an American rather than a 
British, Chinese, or Grecian viewpoint. It 
is not easy to be pro-American today—espe- 
cially in Washington and New York, amid 
all those who would take this Nation into a 
foreign war because of interests in Europe. 

In 1776, under George Washington, this 
Nation obtained its independence from the 
British; but today the bill H. R. 1776 is be- 
ing urged upon us because of our depend- 
ence upon England. 

We are told today that our national de- 
fense and security rests upon the British 
Navy. No nation dependent on another for 
its defense is an independent country. We 
are no Denmark, no Holland, no Austria, or 
Bulgaria. When did we become dependent 
upon the English Navy? Since I have been 
in the Senate we have been building a navy 
to offset either England or Japan—not Ger- 
many, Russia, or Italy. We have never re- 
garded them as naval threats. While I would 
greatly prefer a world dominated by Eng- 
land than a world dominated by Hitler, I am, 
first of all, for a free, independent United 
States—free from any foreign control and 
free from a foreign policy determined by the 
international bankers here in New York. 

H. R. 1776 has been described as a step 
toward war. It is. But it is more—it au- 


thorizes intervention. It means war—and 
war means dictatorship for the duration of 
the conflict—and later peacetime dictator- 
ship. It authorizes the President to commit 
acts of war. 

The President could give to England, to 
Greece, to China, or to Russia our every 
bomber, tank, cannon, or warplane today— 
and tomorrow—without the approval of Con- 
gress or the American people—he could 
transfer the same war materials to Hitler 
or to Hindustan. Is this democracy? Is 
this the system of checks and balances pre- 
scribed by the founding fathers in the Con- 
stitution? 

These broad grants of power to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government by legislative 
bodies is not new. During periods of na- 
tional and international crises among democ- 
racies it seems to be the rule. In 1933 Ger- 
many was a republic, and in the same year 
the Reichstag passed the enabling act at the 
request of Chancelor Hitler. While it frank- 
ly repealed certain parts of the constitution, 
the integrity of the German Parliament was 
to be preserved—and the presidency, then 
occupied by Von Hindenburg, was to be con- 
tinued. The life of the measure was limited 
to April 1, 1937. The purpose of this Hitler 
bill, as recited in the measure, was “to elimi- 
nate distress”; and what distress has been 
visited upon the German people and all the 
world when the German Reichstag, or the 
German Congress, as we would call it, sur- 
rendered its powers to one man. How mon- 
strous a crime. 

And what happened in France? In March 
19389 the French Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies adopted a bill with a single section. 
It was brief; it was to the point; and it was 
enacted as a defense measure. Its operation 
was limited to less than 9 months. Decrees 
issued pursuant to it were to be ratified by 
the French Parliament. The French act read: 
“The Government is authorized until Novem- 
ber 30, 1939, by decrees approved by the 
Cabinet, to take such measures as may be 
necessary for the defense of the country.” 
Note the limitation of time to 9 months. 
Note the required approval of all decrees. 

With the adoption of this national-defense 
measure, the French Republic began iis 
death march. Constitutional provisions were 
forgotten. When Hitler’s hordes marched on 
Poland the French Government simply an- 
nounced a state of war existed between 
France and Germany. Article IX of the 
French Constitution provided that consent 
of both the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate must precede a war declaration. No 
such consent was obtained—and no declara- 
tion of war was ever adopted. President Le- 
brun never signed a declaration of war; Pre- 
mier Daladier signed no declaration of war; 
and the French Republic, most powerful of 
continental democracies, perished in an un- 
declared war—died in a war of a Hitleristic 
origin made possible by an act of the French 
Parliament in the name of national defense— 
with a 9-month, not a 2-year, limitation. 

The lesson of France should not go unno- 
ticed. The Republic of France is no more; 
it went with a war for which they were un- 
prepared and unready, and a war into which 
they marched in the manner of dictators and 
not constitutional democracies. 

In England the King declares war. Parlia- 
ment does not vote on the question. For 
many years before our own Revolution most 
Wars were undeclared. But when our fore- 
fathers drafted the Constitution they did not 
entrust the power to declare war to a single 
individual, not even George Washington, the 
President. They empowered Congress—and 
Congress alone—with the power to declare 
war 

The official title of H. KR. 1776 is, and I 
quote: “An act to promote the defense of the 
United States.” It is an act to promote the 
defense of the United States by the transfer 
of all our naval and military supplies to a 


foreign power. It is an act to promote the 
defense of American democracy by granting 
to one man dictatorial powers. 

Do you want Congress to abdicate its war- 
making powers? Do you want your Congress 
to follow the example of the German and 
French parliaments? Do you, regardless of 
how much you love your President, want him, 
and him alone, to determine the issue of war 
or peace? Or do you still believe that the 
Washingtons, Madisons, Franklins, Adams, 
and Jeffersons—all of whom experienced one- 
man government—acted wisely in giving our 
elected representatives the power to declare 
war? 

Today, we in the United States are told we 
are in the war. If we are, who put us in it? 
Was it “my ambassador to Europe? 

If we are in the war, we are following in 
the ways of Mr. Hitler; there still has been 
no declaration of war. 

If we are in the war, then someone has 
violated the Constitution of the United 
States. The express provision that only Con- 
gress can declare war has been disregarded as 
something of the “horse and buggy” days. 

High Government Officials may talk of war. 
And Senators—too old to fight—may glibly 
speak of their readiness for war; but this 
bellicose bellowing is in Washington, and, 
thank God, it is a refiection of sentiment of 
only a few warmongers. I am positive that 
the great mass of real Americans, whether 
they live in New York City or Butte, Mont., 
are opposed to our intervention in the war 
unless we are attacked; then we will fight to 
the last man, but we will not fight again for 
empty, meaningless slogans. 

A few years ago, when the New Deal was 
remembering the “forgotten man,” and when 
we were appropriating one, two, or three bil- 
lion dollars for the relief of human misery, 
these international bankers were demanding 
that the Budget be balanced. They labeled 
those of us who voted dollars with which to 
build schools, hospitals, irrigation projects, 
and homes as “rubber stamps” for a would-be 
dictator—President Roosevelt. 

Today they are for war, regardless of cost. 
Billions for war and destruction, but not one 
cent for peace. 

I do not like to question anyone’s motives. 
In these troublesome times men’s souls are 
torn and their hearts bleed. American 
mothers see their sons taken to camps to be 
trained in the refinements of mass murder. 
And when they hear the War Department an- 
nounce contracts to purchase identification 
tags and make inquiries for coffins—knowing 
full well who will wear the tags and whose 
bodies will fill the caskets—is it any wonder 
these mothers have stormed the Halls of 
Congress? 

We are told by the proponents of war now 
that we must have unity. Unity for what? 
We must have unity for building the defense 
of America. We can and should have unity 
of purpose to solve our own domestic prob- 
lems. But if these international bankers 
think there will be unity with the mothers 
and fathers of America whose hoys will be 
slaughtered upon foreign battlefiields, I say, 
“No; no; a million times no.” 

On the eve of a great holiday, the birth- 
day anniversary of George Washington, the 
American people stand on the crossroad of 
peace or war. Will they choose to harken 
to the advice of the founding father or will 
they listen to the siren call of the war 
makers? Will the American people choose 
the wisdom of George Washington, who freed 
us from England, or accept British propa- 
ganda? Will the American people follow the 
path of peace and nonintervention in Euro- 
pean affairs or will they go down the road of 
intervention and war? 

To all you mothers who love peace—to all 
you workers and to all you farmers who 
know what war means, I plead, lift your 
voices in the cause of peace. Resist war 
propaganda. Do not let the war makers 
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intimidate you. Those of us who stand for 
peace serve notice now, we will not be 
frightened by any smear campaign. Re- 
member, we can, if we have to, give as well 
as take. 

Remember, too, they hanged Battling Bob 
La Follette in effigy during the last great 
war—a few years later they placed his 
statue in the Hall of Fame. And today I 
have no fear of what the verdict of history 
will be for those who fight to save America 
from the holocaust of war. 

This Nation is being anointed for war. 
We are being prepared psychologically. Re- 
cently in a friendly conversation with a 
prominent American, I was describing the 
horrors of war which I said the American 
people would never again accept. My friend 
replied, “Why, Senator, before this deluge 
of war propaganda has spent itself the Amer- 
ican people will want war. They will love 
4G." 

A few days later my attention was called to 
an article by a contemporary American au- 
thor, Mr. William E. Barrett. It is entitled: 
“War, America.” I read: 

“You will like war, America! 

“You will like the speeded tempo of na- 
tional life, the feeling of excitement in the 
air, the appearance of prosperity, the stirring 
throb of production. You will like the pa- 
rades, the martial music, and the blood- 
tingling shuffle of feet that march. You will 
like the catch that comes into your throat 
when the Stars and Stripes flutter in the 
breeze and a bugle blows. 

“Yes, America, you will like war. 

“Young men will embrace it as the great 
adventure that prolongs the gay irresponsi- 
bility of school and college years, a man’s life 
with the promise of glory behind the veil of 
danger. 

“Older men will welcome it as the release 
from responsibilities grown too heavy, too 
monotonous, too routine. They will lay aside 
the agonies of daily decision and resign them- 
selves with quickening blood to a world of 
command, where petty responsibilities may 
not follow. Young girls, wide-eyed, will 
watch the glitter of the passing pageant 
which makes every man a prince. They will 
feel their blood throbbing in time with the 
drums, and story-book romance will be all 
about them; swift meetings and swifter part- 
ings, the quick stab of pain that makes 
delight remembered. 

“Older women will gather together and 
impress one another with the new importance 
which the times have given them. There 
will be work to be done; spectacular work 
that will give them the sense of being 
needed, of being figures of note in the com- 
munity. Mothers with sons in uniforms will 
glow with pride and take personal glory in 
sacrifice. Domestic drudges will shed their 
drab cocoons and be butterflies of war, flash- 
ing the wings of public service. 

“The servants of God will take on a new 
vigor. They will preach patriotism and vic- 
tory and war for holy causes to responsive 
audiences, where once they droned through 
platitudes before congregations that merely 
endured. They, too, will have a picturesque 
role in the seething Nation, and they will 
love the rounded phrases that fall from their 
own lips. 

“Yes, America, you will love war. 

“You will not think about the things that 
you do not see. Somewhere beyond the glit- 
ter there will be smoke. Under that smoke 
men will fall with bullets in their intestines 
and lie for hours while other men rush over 
them. Men will meet deaths that lack dig- 
nity and lie in grotesque heaps that mock 
the beauty and the power of youth. Men in 
hospitals will hear verdicts condemning them 
to a cripple’s career, and other men will 
stumble out of the smoke with the blank 
look of madness in their eyes. 

“You will not see that for a long time, 
America, but it will be there. 

“Young girls will grow old overnight. Ro- 
mance will hang on a distant strip of barbed 
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wire or vanish in the reeking mud of some 
famous victory. Children will be born who 
never will know a father—and many of them 
will bear no father’s name. The beat of the 
drums will be muffled to the marches of 
agony, and youth will be no longer youth. 

“The importance of older women will lose 
its luster as the price of surrender is exacted; 
surrender of all the dear, monotonous securi- 
ties of peace. Dazed mothers will hang out 
golden stars anc. walk slowly where once they 
stepped the jaunty measures of pride. 

“The clergy will see evil sweeping up from 
the backwash of war, and they will seek des- 
perately for the old words of faith and hope 
and love that once seemed so satisfying. 

“Ultimately it will be over, and unneeded 
munitions plants will stand stark against the 
sky. Bewildered men will doff the garments 
of brief glory and seek the old monotonous 
tasks that supply the food and heat and the 
four walls which human existence demands. 
There will be fewer men, of course, but so too 
will there be fewer jobs; gone with the wind 
that blows the smoke away. 

“There will be a need for new hospitals for 
broken bodies and shattered minds, and the 
orphan asylums. There will be widows need- 
ing work in shrinking industries that are all 
too slowly absorbing the heroes home from 
the wars. There will be national rejoicings 
but individual repinings, and men will begin 
to wonder from whence the madness came 
that settled so suddenly upon them. 

“Yes, America; you will love war. You will 
love it as men love whisky; for the fierce, 
fiery excitement that it brings to life, for the 
feeling of invincibility and the release from 
care. You will drink deeply, America, and 
then will come tomorrow—the drab, gray 
tomorrow when the stimulation goes and 
the sickness comes. 

“Hands hold out the bottle to you, America, 
and already you have had too much. A few 
more drinks and you will be drunk with the 
drunkenness of war, and it will be too late to 
turn back from the inevitable effects of those 
causes which you first endured—then pitied— 
then embraced!” 





War or Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HIRAM W. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


PAMPHLET BY STERLING MORTON 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, I have received from the State 
of Illinois a pamphlet, discussing the 
present situation, written by Sterling 
Morton, of Chicago, who, I am informed, 
is a gentleman of high repute and stand- 
ing there. I ask leave that it be printed 
in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the pamphlet 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s THINK THIS MATTER THROUGH 
(By Sterling Morton, Chicago) 
MARK TWAIN’S FORMULA FOR WAR 
(From the Mysterious Stranger) 

“I can see a million years ahead, and this 
rule will never change in so many as half a 
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dozen instances. The loud little handful— 
as usual—will shout for the war. 

“The puipit will, warily object, at first; 
the great, big, dull bulk of the Nation will 
rub its sleepy eyes and try to make out why 
there should be a war, and will say, earnestly 
and indignantly, ‘It is unjust and dishonor- 
able, and there is no necessity for it. Then 
the handful will shout louder. 

“A few fair men on the other side will 
argue and reason against the war with speech 
and pen, and at first will have a hearing and 
be applauded; but it will not last long; those 
others will outshout them, and presently the 
antiwar audiences will thin out and lose 
popularity. 

“Before long you will see this curious thing: 
The speakers stoned from the platform, and 
free speech strangled by hordes of furious 
men who in their secret hearts are still at one 
with those stoned speakers—as earlier—but 
do not dare to say so. And now the whole 
Nation—pulpit and all—will take up the war 
cry, and shout itself hoarse, and mob any 
honest man who ventures to open his mouth; 
and presently such mouths will cease to 
open. 

“Next the statesmen will invent cheap lies, 
putting the blame upon the nation that is 
attacked, and every man will be glad of those 
conscience-soothing falsities, and will dili- 
gently study them, and refuse to examine any 
refutations of them; and thus he will by and 
by convince himself that the war is just, and 
will thank God for the better sleep he en- 
joys after this process of grotesque self- 
deception.” 


LETS THINK THIS MATTER THROUGH 


The stupendous question now before the 
American people is that of war or peace. As 
might be expected, the popular polls show an 
enormous majority oppesed to war, yet a con- 
tradictory note comes in, as a majority 
favors aid to Britain even at the risk of war. 
Only one conclusion is possible—the people 
as a whole have not been fully informed that 
the actions they seemingly approve are war 
measures, not “actions short of war.” 

It is now time to lay prejudice aside, to 
close the windows to the clamor, and to sit 
down to think out, each for himself, not only 
just where the country stands today but to 
look a long way ahead and try to think 
through to the destinations the different 
policies may lead us to. 

We have been carefully fed on several fal- 
lacies. First, “for over 100 years our defense 
has been the British Fleet.” President Lin- 
coln, with his Civil War experience, and 
President Cleveland, in the light of the Vene- 
zuelan controversy, might seriously doubt 
this statement. The British Fleet exists to 
defend or extend the British Empire, and for 
no other purpose. Whenever policies of the 
United States and Britain have been paral- 
lel, the British Fleet has been on our side. 
Should these policies ever diverge, the Brit- 
ish Fleet will defend British interests, not 
ours. Furthermore, if the United States re- 
lies on Britain for defense, it will eventually 
suffer the fate of every nation which has con- 
fided its safety to others. 

Second, “if England falls, we are next.’ 
Old women of both sexes visualize German 
soldiers on their doorsteps. If even the great 
British Fleet could not maintain an expedi- 
tionary force at the Dardanelles in the last 
war nor in Norway during this war, if the 
Germans have been unable to cross 22 miles 
of English Channel, is not invasion a remote 
possibility? But if the alarmists have any 
basis for their statements, why is our fleet in 
the Pacific? 

Third, “we must stop Japanese action 
against the Dutch East Indies or further con- 
quest of Indochina.” Why? Since when 
has the United States guaranteed to imperial- 
istic nations the colonies they have con- 
quered? A handful of Frenchmen, a hand- 
ful of Dutchmen, administer vast territories 
forcibly taken by these nations. Perhaps the 
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Javanese or the Annamites might first be 
consulted. After all, we want “America for 
the Americans,” so perhaps they want “Asia 
for the Asiatics.” Surely the Japanese, 
should they take these colonies, wculd be as 
anxious to sell us their products as are tle 
present overlords. 

To be entirely realistic, why quarrel with 
cur second best overseas customer? Our 
trade with Japan is complementary, not com- 
petitive—she has products we need, we have 
products she needs. Until the comparatively 
recent past, relationships between the two 
countries have been of the friendliest. Only 
when we, rightly or wrongly, opposed Japan’s 
ambitions in Manchuria did serious friction 
develop. Bogged down as Japan now is in 
China, it is entirely possible that some sym- 
pathetic consideration, a few kind words, and 
some realistic diplomacy by the United States 
(and for the United Etates) might mean the 
downfall of the military ruling clique, might 
well convert Japan from a declared enemy to 
a loyal and cooperative friend. At one stroke 
we should, in effect, double our Navy and 
keep a profitable customer. If it is “appease- 
ment” (that overworked and distorted word) 
to prefer to sell a bill of goods to a Japanese 
over shooting him full of scrap iron, then I 
am an “appeaser.” But Ill continue to 
maintain that my policy is the more sensible. 

Fourth, “we must defend South American 
democracy.” It is euphemy to call most of 
those countries republics today—they are dic- 
tatorships. Furthermore, their culture is 
European; their eyes are toward Europe; 
Europe is a waiting market for their prin- 
cipal products; we already have surpluses of 
those products. Under the Monroe Doctrine 
rulers of these countries are at liberty to 
insult foreign nations, confiscate the property 
of foreigners, and otherwise misbehave them- 
selves, assured that, should retribution draw 
near, the strong arm of Uncle Sam will ward 
it off. This situation is perfectly ridiculous, 
as well as extremely dangerous. Under the 
“good neighbor” policy the United States has 
become the “milk cow” of the American Con- 
tinent. Let the stream of milk dry up and 
the “good neighbor” will again be the hated 
“colossus of the north.” Racial and cultural 
differences prevent our gaining the affection 
of the South American nations. We can, 
however, regain the respect we once had. 
Their recent desire for closer relations is 
prompted by overseas dangers—plus a pleas- 
ant anticipation of financial favors yet to 
come. 

The larger South American nations resent 
our self-assigned role of protector. Let us 
give it up, confining our guaranties to the 
territory really vital to our defense—that 
north of the Amazon and Peru. 

New Yorkers who tremble in their beds at 
the thought of Nazi bombers at Rio overlook 
the fact that they would be twice as far away 
there as they now are at Brest. Quavering 
old ladies who get goose pimples imagining 
Panzer divisions crashing up from the Argen- 
tine to Omaha have a very hazy idea of both 
geography and topography. The Amazon and 
Orinoco jungles are still formidable natural 
barriers, and northern South America is not 
famed for either good roads or level open 
country. 

Fifth, dire results to our economy are fore- 
cast through ruthless competition for the 
post-war trade of South America. But the 
armament costs we can expect to shoulder 
each year will exceed the value of our entire 
export trade. Our total foreign trade con- 
tributes about 5 percent to our national in- 
come. Of this, our trade with South America 
is only one-tenth. In other words, South 
American trade accounts for one-half of 
1 percent of our national income. True it is 
that this trade is important in many ways 
and to many of our industries. Neverthe- 
less, I cannot feel that the loss of one-half 
of 1 percent of our national income would 
be a serious matter, especially if its reten- 
tion by force means spending several times 
as much 
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during the Civil War, of the Confederate 
cruisers, the Alabama, the Shenandoah, and 
others, which destroyed Union ships on the 
high seas, was finally settled by arbitration, 


as follows: ‘ 

“A neutral government is bound (1) to 
due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arm- 
ing, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, of 
any vessel which it has reasonable ground to 
believe is intended to cruise or to carry on 
war against a power with which it is at peace, 
and also to use like diligence to prevent the 
departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel 
intended to cruise or carry on war as above, 
such vessel having been especially adapted in 
whole or in part within such jurisdiction to 
warlike use.” 

The Geneva Convention held England at 
fault and awarded a substantial sum to the 
United States. Remember, these Confederate 
cruisers had never been of the British 
Navy. They were built in private yards, and 
their armaments were put on board after they 
had left England. 

In contradistinction, the destroyers deliv- 
ered to England were not only active units of 
our Navy, but were ready to do battle imme- 
diately. They carried a full complement of 
torpedoes, all of their guns, magazines filled 
with ammunition for these guns, and their 
storerooms were literally bursting with sup- 
plies. How would the Alabama commis- 
sioners decide in this case? 

To say that we can have war only if we 
declare war is sophistry. War comes even if 
only one side declares it or starts it. Should 
a foreign government make war on us, we 
cannot say, “Sorry, but we don’t want a war 
this year!” If the Germans want war with 
us we have given them many causi belli. 
They, on the other hand, have avoided giving 
any to us. 

We are being urged, by powerful propa- 
ganda, to enter this war now, rather than 
risk the possibility of facing a victorious Ger. 
many unaided and alone. So let us try to 
think this matter through. We are told, 
“The British don’t need men; they need de- 
stroyers, merchant ships, flying fortresses, 
and planes of all other types.” Don’t I re- 
member something like this being said in 
1917? Then the British and French had 
plenty of manpower; all they would need 
were supplies and a “token” representation 
of our Navy. But no sooner had the declara- 
tion of war been passed by Congress than 
distinguished Frenchmen and distinguished 
Britons descended on this country and cried 
lustily for manpower. Result—we had more 
than 2,000,000 men overseas at the time of 
the armistice. Can you doubt that this would 
happen again? So we should pay no atten- 
tion to such statements. If we go into this 
war, we must go into it to win, to destroy the 
German power on the continent of Europe. 
That means troops, millions of our young 
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occupied countries. This can only be done 
by an American expeditionary force. Plain 
arithmetic tells us that the British Empire 
just hasn't the white manpower to do it. Our 
people, asked to commit themselves to such 
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mean. Those in power gloss 
over the hard, the unfavorable facts. In 
1917 and 1918 we used French ports, several 


bardments were practically unheard of, while 
enemy submarines had to run a gauntlet of 
mine fields in the English Channel or the 
North Sea. Today, we should have to force 


tradition of victory, would have to be defeated 
in the field by troops entirely dependent for 
reinforcement and supply upon a 3,000-mile 
long, constantly attacked line of communica- 
tions. I believe that American resources, 
American courage, and American determina- 
tion could accomplish the job, but it might 
easily cost the lives of a million young Amer- 
icans and take years of fighting. 

And what then? The victory is won, the 
staggering price has been paid, the Germans 
are pushed over the Rhine, France is free, 
although blasted and devastated. We can 
force a victor’s peace, but can we maintain it? 
It is inconceivable that we would wipe the 
Germans completely off the map. So, shall 
we cut Germany up into small, closely con- 
trolled states, incapable of hostile action? 
This would be to deny them liberty, to turn 
aside from the principle of self-determination, 
to forbid them the very democracy we would 
have fought for. Shall we establish our own 
Gestapo to see that these states do not unite, 
maintain garrisons to suppress any uprisings? 
Shall we do this for 10 years, 20 years, 50 
years? Do you think that the spirit of re- 
volt, of revenge, would ever die out? If so, 
your concept of human nature differs from 
mine. We can win a war—can we win the 
peace to follow? 

The difficulties of waging war, of securing 
a peace abroad, are formidable enough, but 
meantime what would have been going on at 
home? Any student of national trends and 
policies can make sound predictions here. 
First of all, production will come under com- 
plete Federal control. All factories, all agri- 
culture, all mines, all transportation, will feel 
the heavy hand of the Government. Private 
initiative and industry will practically disap- 
pear. Aljl finance will be controlled from 
Washington. The banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and fraternal organizations will become 
mere agents of the treasury. Capital levies 
(like the Lee bill now before the Senate) will 
be enforced. Terrific taxation will cut the 
standard of living at least in half. All social 
gains will go by the board; labor, as well as 
capital, must be regimented, controlled, tied 
to the job with an iron hand. To free the 
world from dictatorships we will, through our 
own action, become one ourselves. Civiliza- 
tion will receive a staggering blow—the world 
might well revert to a new Dark Age, crushed 
by destruction and debt. 

‘But, you may say, these risks are worth 
while, because, should England be conquered, 
sure stagnation of our national life, if not 
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defeat and subjugation, will be our lot. I 
disagree with you utterly. At the outset, I 
don’t believe that the British Empire will be 
wiped out. I don’t believe that the British 
fleet will ever fly the swastika, or that English 
workmen will ever build battleships to fly 
that flag. But for the sake of argument, I’ll 
grant you that Britain has succumbed, Ger- 
many is supreme in Europe and Africa, Japan 
has taken the Dutch East Indies, Indochina, 
and perhaps the Philippines. The Americas 
are alone in a Fascist world. What then? 
True, our national life would be profoundly 
affected, but are there not some bright spots 
in the picture? Will not the Germans have 
an unparalleled police job on their hands? 
Even if the threat from Russia is eliminated, 
will the British, the French, the other subju- 
gated peoples lie quietly under the yoke? It 
will take time to consolidate such a conquest, 
if it ever can be consolidated. That Ger- 
many would soon look for further adventures 
overseas is indeed doubtful. Economic war- 
fare there will be, of course. There will be 
ideological penetration of South America— 
seed falling on a fertile soil. So, to make the 
picture as dark as possible, assume that South 
America, from the Amazon down, literally or 
ideologically, comes into the German orbit. 

According to the interventionists, war then 
becomes inevitable. Our opponents create 
and launch against us the greatest armada 
of history. Is our situation then desperate? 
Strange to say, it might well be much better 
than if we now went off Don Quixoting again 
in Europe. We would have had time to pre- 
pare, to build up reserves, so we should be 
much surer of final victory. There would be 
complete unity for defense. Every citizen 
would know his real interests were at stake. 
We would be fighting on interior lines in- 
stead of exterior lines—always a substantial 
advantage. It would be our shore-based air- 
craft which would harass approaching troop 
ships. Our submarines and destroyers would 
operate from nearby friendly ports. Our bat- 
tleships would come out for battle fresh from 
their bases. It would be our troops who, de- 
fending their own soil, unweary from a long 
voyage in cramped quarters, would bayonet 
a disembarking enemy on the beaches. It 
would be the enemy who would have to blast 
out a landing place. It would be the enemy’s 
supply ships, not ours, which would be tor- 
pedoed or bombed. Of course, no sensible 
man would want a battle on his own soil, 
but if it should come our men would not be 
haunted by the specter of another Dun- 
kerque, with no devoted French divisions to 
cover their reembarkation. While I feel that 
we are too strong to be attacked, that such 
a battle would not come, yet should it come, 
the odds would be heavily for us, not against 
us, as would be the case were we the in- 
vaders. 

Should we aid Britain? Of course, if by 
“aid” is meant permission to employ our in- 
dustrial plant, up to the limits of our neu- 
trality law or even of international law. It is 
proper to allow the British access to our fac- 
tories. But not to our arsenals, our airports, 
or our navy yards. We could repeal the John- 
son Act and permit private individuals to 
loan money to the British. That would not 
be unneutral. But loans by our Government 
or its agencies would be unneutral. Further, 
we shou!d not camouflage governmental loans 
or other unneutra!l acts by tying them in with 
such maiters as leases of naval bases. 

But, you ask, How can peace come to a dis- 
tracted and war-torn world unless we inter- 
vene, bring about victory, and impose our 
terms on the vanquished? I am enough of 
an optimis*+ to believe that peace can come 
without our intervention. Both sides must 
realize that continued war can only mean 
mutual destruction. In the heat of the con- 
flict the basic causes of the struggle tend to 
be overlooked. I shall not review them here. 
But some degree of reasonableness on both 
Sides, some willingness to put the good of 
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humanity, of civilization itself, ahead of nar- 
row nationalism, some recognition of the 
other fellow’s position, can surely be a basis 
for a way out. War can mean only misery; 
peace can bring hope—it might even bring 
changes for the better in the national policies 
of present aggressors. After all, the leaders 
are mortal men. 

So let us try to think through these con- 
troversial questions of foreign policy and de- 
cide them in the best interests of our own 
country. 

On the other hand, there are national 
policies which are not debatable. These are: 
(1) The defense of the North American Con- 
tinent and the Caribbean area; (2) national 
rearmament. 

For years, taking the British and French 
West Indies in exchange for the war debts 
has been actively advocated. Had this been 
done, we should have today no problem con- 
fronting us at the French islands. If the 
alarmists are correct, if Britain is doomed to 
defeat, this problem will arise over the British 
islands. If England stands, national policies 
nevertheless change with the years, and 
British islands might become hostile islands. 
Remember, both Britain and France have 
landed invading armies in North America 
since our country became independent. 

We have leases on the bases now; we prob- 
ably could have had the islands outright; we 
have now guaranteed the defense of these 
islands; so let us lose no time in fulfilling 
our obligations by making the bases strong. 
But let us also contemplate ultimate com- 
plete sovereignty over the islands. 

Bases are needed to protect the Panama 
Canal on the Pacific side. So let us get such 
outlying bases as the Cocos or Galapagos 
Islands. Let us complete our defense. 

As to rearmament, there is universal ac- 
ceptance of its necessity but disagreement as 
to its execution and as to the ultimate use 
to be made of the men and the weapons. 
We need reassurance that we are preparing 
only for defense. 

That the United States should have a 
strong Navy is not debatable. Whether wise 
and realistic diplomacy could not have 
avoided simultaneous threats in both oceans 
is debatable. Furthermore, the size and 
equipment of the Navy should be determined 
by congressional action, after free debate by 
men not influenced by desire for power or 
promotion. Arguments, strong arguments, 
could be put forth for a Navy twice as large 
as the one now planned, yet, like its back- 
bone, the battleship, the Navy itself should 
be a compromise between perfection and 
practicability. 

As for the Army, not so long ago we were 
being assured that a mobile, well-equipped 
protective force of a half million could stop 
any attempt at invasion even if the Navy 
were defeated... We now have more than that 
number of men in the Regular Army and 
the National Guard, most of them in active 
training under service conditions. So some 
wonder a bit at the haste for conscription 
and the announced need for an army of 
2,000,000. 

What is this army to be used for? We are 
told that the men are not to fight abroad, 
but those who tell us this have given us 
wrong information in the past. Are such 
numbers needed for home defense? Were 
those who advocated a defense force of half 
a million utterly incompetent? The people 
should not rest until they know what use 
is to be made of the two million conscripts 
now contemplated. If they are to defend the 
United States in the United States, is not the 
number excessive? If they are for an expedi- 
tionary force, is not the number inadequate? 
With the great expansion of our Navy this 
huge army seems an unnecessary burden, 
unless foreign adventures are in the offing. 

But, again for the sake of argument, let 
us grant that we should train immediately a 
million men, and, after a year, a million more. 
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Estimates give a million physically fit young 
men at each year of age from 19 through 22— 
4,000,000 men available in these ages, most 
of them without dependents, most of them 
not firmly established in a business, trade, 
or profession. What emergency faces us that 
we must put 4 times 4,000,000 on call, inject 
uncertainty into many lives, and disrupt 
many normal relationships? 

I am a firm believer in real universal serv- 
ice, under which men reaching a certain age 
would undergo orderly and inevitable train- 
ing, then graduate to the Reserve—a million 
a year, just as now planned, but all physically 
able to be active Reserves for 10 years or 
more. Had we had universal service instead 
of C. C. C. camps (where military training 
is specifically barred) we should now have 
such Reserves that no nation would dare 
attack us. I hope universal service will be 
adopted. Its effect in building citizenship, 
its benefits to the trainees, would be enor- 
mous. 

Likewise, there must be some dissent over 
the frenzied procurement of material. I say 
“frenzied” advisedly, as it is nothing but 
frenzy or hysteria to pile more orders into 
aircraft plants, shipyards, and other factories 
already booked to capacity for years to come. 
Perhaps this vast program is based more on 
a desire to spend than on immediate military 
need. No one opposes proper measures for 
cefense. But is it unpatriotic to inquire 
whether the spending is really being coordi- 
nated for needed defense? Or whether it is 
a kind of military W. P. A.? The bill will be 
hard enough to pay even if the money is doled 
out with the greatest of care, even parsimony, 
and that is a great deal to expect from those 
now in charge. 

And that brings us to the end of the chap- 
ter—paying the bill. Our Federal revenue, 
plus new taxes authorized, does not meet the 
present ordinary expenses of government, 
which we are told will not be curtailed. 
Taxes must be increased most drastically, 
and at once, if the deficit and debt are not 
to increase astronomically. Everyone must 
pay. New and more effective methods of col- 
lection must be put into use, luxuries must 
be curtailed. If we go on a war footing 
physically, we must go on a war footing finan- 
cially. New taxes will be necessary to meet 
the cost of rearmament, let alone of active 
participation in war. Where can the money 
come from? First, the rich. They already 
pay the highest taxes on record, but must 
pay more, directly and indirectly. Yet com- 
plete confiscation of ail personal incomes 
above $5,000 per year, plus the seizure of all 
corporate net income above that figure, would 
not suffice. So the new money must come 
from everyone. To suggest a few sources: 
Exemptions could be lowered to $500 or less. 
Normal rates could be raised steeply, surtaxes 
reaching practical confiscation on much lower 
incomes than at present. On $1,000 to $1,200 
the direct tax should properly reach the Bibli- 
cal tithe—10 percent. Excise taxes might go 
up steeply, not only to provide revenue but 
to discourage consumption. Another 5 cents 
per gallon of Federal tax on gasoline, another 
nickel on the existing 614 cents on a pack of 
cigarettes, more on wines and liquors. Auto- 
mobiles and accessories, cosmetics and other 
luxury goods, candies, toys, sporting goods, 
admissions to amusements, might all pay 20 
to 25 percent; even clothing, except the very 
cheapest, might be taxed on a graduated 
scale. Food, especially the finer varieties of 
it, should not escape. We read of the taxes 
the British are assessed. We must look for- 
ward to taking the same medicine—and lik- 
ing it 

Present methods of collection will not 
suffice. Income taxes on wages and salaries 
must be collected at the source, just as: the 
social-security taxes are. The present sys- 
tem puts a premium on changing from job 
to job. Severe measures must be put in force 
to prevent inflation. Prices must come under 
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stern control, but costs of production must 
likewise be controlled. Capital is today work- 
ing for the lowest wage in history, labor for 
the highest. Nevertheless, controls must be 
placed on both. Strikes, whether of capital, 
management, or labor, must be outlawed, and 
those who can work and will not work must 
be made to work. We must, through neces- 
sity, reconcile ourselves to more and more 
control. We cannot go along in a fool’s para- 
dise, thinking that the vast sums so lightly 
appropriated and so feverishly spent can be 
raised without changing our manner of life, 
without tightening our belts, without denial, 
without a lowering of our standard of living. 
The outcome may well be some form of na- 
tional socialism. And so all of us should take 
counsel of ourselves, ask ourselves where 
goes this road we have set foot on and decide 
whether we wish to travel it. 

It all adds up to about this: Because of 
general agreement on foreign policy between 
the two leading candidates in the last elec- 
tion, policies and actions of our Government 
which may lead us into war have not been 
placed directly and simply before the people 
for approval or veto. Yet these policies bring 
us step by step closer to the edge of the 
precipice, until now we reach the point where 
the possibility, even the probability, of actual 
involvement in war must be envisioned. 

Bogeymen have been set up to frighten us 
and to secure our acquiescence in unneutral 
acts, yet the people have not been truly in- 
formed of the difficulties facing a possible 
invader, nor of the strong advantage which 
would rest with our defenders. 

Our Government has given aid to Britain, 
which, under internationa! law and the Hague 
convention, amounts to acts of war and could 
justify a declaration of war against us. Our 
foreign policy has, for the first time in history, 
brought into being a military alliance directed 
against us. We have adopted conscription in 
peacetime, with no clear understanding as to 
what use is to be made of the army so raised. 
We have had 10 years of mounting deficits 
with huger ones facing us in the future; our 
taxation policy has not been adjusted to 
cover the ordinary expenses of government, to 
say nothing of the so-called defense program. 
In the meantime, organized propaganda urges 
more and more unneutral acts, greater and 
greater involvement in a war which we had 
no part in starting and fn which no military 
action has been taken against us. 

There can be no divergence of opinion on 
the necessity for adequate defense. There 
can, and must be, opposition to policies which 
lead relentlessly toward war, toward inevita- 
ble destruction of our form of government, 
and toward probable national bankruptcy. 

Let's think this matter through. If war fs 
our destiny, let’s go into it with our eyes 
open, knowing its costs. If democracy means 
anything, ft means that the people of a 
nation shouid have an informed voice in de- 
termining its own fate. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 


be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 

an address delivered by me last night over 

the facilities of the Columbia Broadcast- 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I address you tonight with feelings of 
great solemnity upon the measure now pend- 
ing before the Congress misnamed and mis- 
called the lease-Iend bill. It should be called 
the give-away-our-defenses-and-get-us-into- 
war bill. It is not a bill for the national de- 
fense as its title misleadingly suggests. Itisa 
war bill with no other purpose and a bill 
which can have no other effect. The bill is a 
nameless measure, since all of its putative 
fathers have stoutly denied the impeachment 
or parenthood, and after 2 weeks of hearings 
before the House committee and 2 weeks be- 
fore the Senate committee no one has yet 
been found to come forward and avow father- 
hood of this freak proposal. 

I say it is a freak proposal, because under 
the pretemse of promoting our national de- 
fense it proposes to authorize the denuding 
of our national defense; because under the 
guise of an assumption that we are in danger 
of attack at some time, near or remote, it is 
suggested we should hand over to a foreign 
power the vital weapons which would make 
us safe in the event of such an attack; because 
under the pretext of our universally admitted 
duty to defend our own Nation and to pro- 
tect this hemisphere, it is proposed that we 
shall dispose of our only effective weapons for 
our defense and violate our obligations to 
ourselves and to our brethren in this hemi- 
sphere by dividing all of our means of defense 
with any country in the world in the sole 
discretion of one man. 

Let me make this very plain at the outset. 
I am not a pacifist. Whenever the safety of 
the United States is attacked we will fight and 
I will fight. My forebears have been citizens 
of this country since before 1700. My great- 
grandfather was a soldier in the New Jersey 
line of the Revolutionary Army. My kinsmen 
have fought in every war in which this Nation 
ever engaged. I myself bore an humble part 
in one war and if need should arise, I am per- 
fectly willing to bear my part in any way in 
which I can serve for the defense of the 
United States. If I were thinking about my 
own inclinations, the sounds of martial mu- 
sic would fall as sweetly upon my ears as they 
did in 1917. If this measure were actually a 
bill, as its misleading title claims, to promote 
the defense of the United States, I make bold 
to claim that no one within the broad con- 
fines of this Republic would excel in zeal 
for its support. 

But such is not the case. Par from it. 
This is not a defense measure. It is purely 
and simply a war bill. It is, to my mind, the 
greatest tragedy of our times that through 
the active cooperation of all of the great 
agencies of public information—the press, 
the radio, the motion pictures, the vast 
propaganda machines of the Government it- 
self, the people are being deluded into the 
belief that this is or can be or is intended to 
be a defense measure. It is a bill for bring- 
ing us certainly to the brink of war, possibly 
in the sole discretion of one man for putting 
us into war. 

The issue is becoming clearer now. I wish 
that the American people might have time 
to digest the admissions into which the pro- 
ponents of the bill have already been driven. 
In the 2 weeks of hearings before the House 
committee and the 2 weeks of hearings be- 
fore the Senate committee; in the several 
days of debate in the House and the several 
days of debate which have so far taken place 
in the Senate, the outstanding feature has 
teen the resolute, determined, and uniform 
refusal of the supporters of the bill to dis- 
cuss the provisions of the bill itself. And 
in this they are eminently wise, because if 
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a thunder of 
protest would go up that not even all the 
pressure of propaganda, patronage, and 


the United States of America, the only coun- 
try in the world in which it has ever had a 
fair, safe, and permanent trial. 

Yet within the week we have heard one 
Senator cry out on the floor of the Senate: 
“Hang together now or separately later,” 
which can only mean that if we must hang 
with one belligerent we must go to war. We 
have heard another Senator say that the 
lend-lease bill means intervention in Europe’s 
wars and add: “I hope intervention does not 
mean war, but if it does I am ready to go to 
war.” We have heard another senatorial 
spokesman of the bill boldly assert that “‘we 
must defend Britain, no matter what the 
cost” although that cost might be a disas- 
trous war abroad and the loss or curtailment 
of our liberties at home. Only day before 
yesterday a member of the President’s Cabinet 
stated officially that “we are in the war or 
nearly in it” and that “we must begin to 
throw away money”—money wrung from the 
hard-pressed American taxpayer. Nothing 
could make this more clear than the fact 
that among those who have been put in the 
forefront of the battle line in behalf of this 
bill are those outright advocates of a declara- 
tion of war as Senator Glass, of Virginia, 
President Conant, of Harvard, and Senator 
Pepper, of Florida, who in addition frankly 
favor authority to the President to suspend 
any law whatever upon the statute books of 
the United States. During the last 
both Presidential candidates undertook to 
outdo each other in their limitation of the 
“aid for Britain,” they advocated to “means 
short of war.” That phrase has completely 
disappeared since the election and in this bill 
has been wholly abandoned. In my opinion, 
if either candidate had, during the course of 
the campaign, advocated such a measure as 
the pending bill he would have been defeated. 

What has happened or is happening in this 
great country of ours? Senator BarKiey, the 
majority leader of the Senate, said, in opening 
the debate on this bill on Monday, that if 
Great Britain should fall we should have to 
surrender or beat Hitler over here. I re- 
pudiate any such defeatist suggestion as the 
idea of the United States of America, the 
richest, most powerful, most vital country 
in the world, surrendering to anyone at any 
place or any time. For my part, I resent such 
talk about the helplessness of the United 
States. The American people by an almost 
unanimous voice declared in favor of a 
vast program—involving stupendous sacrifices 
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upon the part of all of us for the purpose 
of making this country impregnable to at- 
tack from any nation or, indeed, if need be, 
from all the world combined. The Congress 
has, ungrudgingly and unhesitatingly and by 
@ nearly unanimous vote, granted many 
billions of dollars for that program and stands 
ready to vote as many more as may be needed. 
Our chief defense weakness has been that 
since the appropriation of these huge sums 
most of the fruits of our increased production 
in armaments have been sent abroad, and 
that under the provisions of the pending 
bill a definite policy is adopted by which 
this diversion and subordination of our own 
defense needs will be continued indefinitely. 

Such remarks as those of Senator BARKLEY 
and others as to the necessity of our sur- 
rendering to Hitler or anybody else assume a 
decadence upon the part of the American 
people which I do not believe is justified in 
any degree whatsoever. Are we so diseased 
to the core, are we so suffering from per- 
nicious anemia, are we so weak that we must 
stand trembling on the precipice today— 
February 20, 1941—and say that we must sur- 
render to anybody, any time, any place, no 
matter what course the war abroad may take? 
I say, “No; a thousand times no.” 

Let me make it perfectly plain that if I 
believed for one moment that the British 
people in their heroic defense of their own 
islands were fighting our battle; if I believed 
that we were a direct and natural party to 
the age-old struggle of power politics in Eu- 
rope groving out of juxtaposition and rival 
territorial aspirations, as an American, I 
would scorn the suggestion that we should 
skulk in the background and hire a sub- 
stitute to perform our duty. I would re- 
gard it as incompatible with our national 
honor to use the heroic British people as 
mercenaries to fight our battles. Bitter as 
the choice would be for me if I believed any 
such thing, I would unhesitatingly join Sen- 
ator Guiass and vote for an immediate dec- 
laration of war and send our Navy and our 
guns and our air forces and our men, 
although I should know full well it would 
endanger our safety and might result in the 
most disastrous effects at home. But even 
such a course would be safer than the one 
proposed in this bill of running the risks 
of war, while at the same time denuding our- 
selves of our defenses. 


Briefly, this is the effect of this bill. It 
authorizes the President to suspend at will 
the provisions of any law or part of law 
upon the statute books. No estimate of the 
number of laws which might be suspended 
has been made, but it might well run into 
hundreds. Certainly it would include such 
acts as the Wages and Hours Act, the Labor 
Relations Act, the various other hours-of- 
labor acts, the women and children labor acts, 
and a host of other remedial measures. 

It authorizes the President in his sole dis- 
cretion to manufacture or otherwise procure 
in any way he may see fit either from within 
or without the United States any article or 
commodity whatever—battleships, tanks, air- 
planes, guns, clothing, wheat, pork, sugar, or 
anything else—and to dispose of them by gift 
or otherwise on any terms he sees fit to any 
nation in the world. All of this to establish 
a burden of taxation in America under which 
our great, great grandchildren wiil still be 
ground down. 

It authorizes the President to make alli- 
ances without ratification by the Senate as is 
provided for by the Constitution. By setting 
up a revolving fund it flatly violates the pro- 
hibition set up by the Constitution as a pro- 
tection against despotism that Congress shall 
not appropriate for the support of the Army 
for more than 2 years at a time. 

It authorizes the bringing of the war to 
our very doors by throwing open our ports 
and shipyards and navy yards and airfields to 





the repair and outfitting of belligerent war- 
ships and aircraft—plainly an act of war. 

So firmly do I believe in the courage and 
vitality of the American people and their 
determination to show to the world what 
democracy means to them that I make this 
appeal tonight to the men and women of 
America for clear thinking and calm valuation 
of events. I do not believe it is possible to 
get into the war just a little bit here and a 
little bit there. We can’t hang our clothes 
on a hickory limb and not go near the water. 
If we go into the war, we must go in to win, 
to fight to the bitter end come what may. If 
we enter the war, we enter it not only to pre- 
serve the British Empire clear around the 
world but somewhere along the line we will 
have to save our own necks. This may not be 
an altruistic motive but a lot of Americans 
will agree with the idea. 

It is said that we must insist that the war 
go on until there can be a peace dictated by 
Britain, until Hitler is beaten to his knees 
and destroyed. So far as I have ever heard, no 
military or naval expert in the world, save 
and except the celebrated strategist, Mr. 
Wendell Willkie, has ever expressed the view 
that Britain can win a decisive military vic- 
tory without landing troops on the continent 
of Europe. If Germany in nearly a year has 
been unable to land troops in England, 
despite her overwhelming superiority in the 
air, or to subdue England in any way, how 
much more incredible would it be that Eng- 
land could beat Germany to her knees by any 
air superiority that England could possibly 
develop in years, even with the total of our 
air production. . 

To win a dictated peace Britain must obvi- 
ously invade the continent, and this equally 
obviously cannot be done with her own man- 
power. We would have to supply the man- 
power; our young men, the heart and hope 
of America, would have to be sent to the 
shambles. Conceive, if you can, an American 
expeditionary force successfully landing on 
a hostile shore 3,000 miles from home de- 
fended by a trained army of five or six million 
well-armed men. All of the tremendous ad- 
vantages which we would enjoy in defending 
our own shores would be completely reversed 
by such an attempt. Consider the disaster 
if attempts on our part to establish a foot- 
hold on the continent were defeated. There 
would be no Dunkerque for us. We would 
be too far from home. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this bill is a giant 
step toward war—it may well be the last 
step, the final decision for entry into war, 
for under it acts of war may plainly be com- 
mitted. I pray that American men and 
women may ponder well this decision so mo- 
mentous for the destiny of our America. 
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ARTICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
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Mark Sullivan from the Washington 
Post for today: 


[From the Washington Post of Thursday, 
February 20, 1941] 


Tue Dua CHOICE 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
SINCERE DIFFERENCES 


Barring occasional excesses of phraseology, 
the fundamental argument of the opponents 
of the lease-lend bill in the Senate is true in 
fact. The bill does take us a distance into 
the war. In the sense that the President of 
the United States becomes officially responsi- 
ble for producing much of the armament to 
be used against the Axis, and for directing 
the flow of it to the fighting fronts—in that 
sense and to that distance the bill takes us 
into the war. The distance is formidable; 
and in the nature of the case it is that kind 
of step that tends to lead to further steps. 

We—that is, the Government of the United 
States—are to furnish much of the arma- 
ment. The proportion we furnish is likely to 
increase; ultimately we are likely to furnish 
most of it, for Britain, as well as China and 
Greece, will want the United States to furnish 
as much as possible, so that they may use 
their own manpower for their armies and 
other fighting forces. When a nation fur- 
nishes most of the armament for a war, and 
the head of that nation has power and discre- 
tion to allocate whgre it shall go, almost in- 
evitably it must follow that the head of that 
nation will have a hand in the strategy and 
conduct of the war, a respomsibility for seeing 
that the war is won. This America should 
understand. What we do we should do with 
our eyes open. 

That the opponents of the bill are sound 
in their fundamental argument is completely 
recognized by the bill’s supporters. Between 
the two groups there is mutual respect. Both 
faced a tragic dilemma; one group conscien- 
tiously took one course; the other group con- 
scientiously took the other course. True, the 
Democrats, as the party of the President, 
were influenced to take the course he de- 
sired; and, true, the Republicans, as the 
opposition party, were influenced toward the 
other course. But basically the choice was 
one on which men conscientiously differed. 

In the beginning the dilemma was either 
take a chance on Britain being conquered, 
with the accompanying chance of what might 
happen to us after and if Britain were con- 
quered, or take a chance on conferring upon 
the President of the United States enormous 
power and discretion with respect to the war 
abroad as well as enormous power domes- 
tically. This early stage of the dilemma was 
soon passed—quickly the sentiment of Amer- 
ica crystallized upon helping Britain. 

Then the question became: Either give the 
help to Britain directly, so far as practicable 
in the form of cash or credit, leaving upon 
Britain solely the responsibility for buying 
what armament she wanted and using it in 
such ways as she chose. The virtue of this 
course was that it would mean the least pos- 
sible involvement of the United States—it 
would keep upon Britain the sole responsi- 
bility for conducting the war. 

The other course was to give to the Presi- 
dent the power to make and buy armament, 
and then to transfer it to Britain (as well as 
to other nations) in his discretion. This in- 
evitably gives the President the power, and 
puts upon America the responsibility, which 
now troubles many. It was extreme, yet un- 
derstandable, when it was said that by this 
course “Britain ceases to be a free agent”— 
meaning that Britain becomes dependent 
upon the President for supplies, and there- 
fore dependent upon him as respects matters 
involving conduct of the war, if he chooses to 
express his judgment. 

The choice was not as simple as is here 
stated, for some of the supplies Britain 
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wanted were in the possession of our Army 
and Navy, and could only be transferred to 
Britain by giving the President power to do 
so. But the whole purpose intended to be 
achieved could be accomplished by a bill hav- 
ing two main provisions: First, authorize the 
President to transfer to Britain supplies 
owned by our Army and Navy. Second, as re- 
spects future supplies, simply grant credit to 
Britain, and let her buy such supplies as she 
wants, in her discretion and on her responsi- 
bility. This is the method that would have 
least involved the United States. So far 
as the United States wishes to avoid or limit 
involvement. some practicable approximation 
to this method would be the course to take. 

The administration chose the method that 
confers upon the President power over all 
supplies going to Britain. On this basis the 
original lease-lend bill was written. This bill 
and this method the administration support- 
ers in Congress adopted. But, having adopted 
it, they proceeded to limit it. The limita- 
tions on the President’s power were not forced 
by the opposition; they originated with the 
President’s supporters in Congress. Many of 
the limitations are practically adopted; oth- 
ers may yet be. With all the limitations, the 
bill will give to the President—and once this 
course was adopted it could not help but 
give—power and discretion which entail some 
degree of responsibility for the conduct of 
the war. 


> 





Birthplace of Extension Work in 
Speaker Rayburn’s District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1941 


ARTICLE BY JOHN ASHTON 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
congressional district represented by our 
distinguished Speaker of the House, the 
gentleman from Texas, the Honorable 
Sam Raysorn, is the birthplace of ex- 
tension work in the United States. In 
the February 1941 issue of the Southern 
Agriculturalist, J. E. Stanford, editor, 
there is an interesting article by John 
Ashton, of College Station, Tex., entitled 
“The Principles of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 
Still Prevail on the Birthplace of Exten- 
sion Work.” In view of the wonderful, 
constructive, and beneficial work that has 
been accomplished by reason of the 
teachings of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, I am 
inserting the article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


PRINCIPLES OF Dr. SEAMAN A. Knapp STILL 
PREVAIL ON THE BIRTHPLACE OF EXTENSION 
WORK 


(By John Ashton, College Station, Tex.) 


Sixty-eight years ago J. B. Porter brought 
his family and a few Negroes from Louisiana 
and settled on a farm in Kaufman County, 
Tex. One of these Negroes is still active on 
the farm. There are now 5 Negro families 
on the place, with’ a total of 36 mouths to 
feed; but not once during the darkest days 
of the depression has any of these been on 
relief. Harry A. Porter, grandson of the 
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founder, who took over the active manage- 
ment of the farm on the death of his father, 
Walter Porter, about 2 years ago, holds strong 
views on the question of relief. One can- 
not help feeling that if the country had more 
men of his ilk who recognize their responsi- 
bilities to their dependents and tenant farm- 
ers the national debt of this country would 
not be nearly so great as it is today. It is 
an education in good farming merely to drive 
over this historic place, which enjoys na- 
tional recognition as the farm where Dr. Sea- 
man A. Knapp conducted the first farm dem- 
onstration in 1903. 


DR. KNAPP’S PROGRAM STARTED 


The citizens of Terrell, it seems, disheart- 
ened by the prevailing agricultural crisis and 
poor business conditions generally, began to 
search for a better farming system. They 
had heard of a settlement of discouraged rice 
farmers in Louisiana finding success through 
the leadership of one Seaman A. Knapp, who 
had at one time taught agriculture in the 
Iowa State College and had later acted as 
president of that institution. Knapp’s for- 
mer friend in Iowa, James Wilson, then 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, had 
appointed him as special agent to work with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry in studying 
the resources in agriculture of the Gulf 
States. In their desperation these perplexed 
Texans invited Dr. Knapp to visit them and 
explain the farming methods which he advo- 
cated. 

Early in 1903, therefore, Dr. Knapp came to 
Terrell, and persuaded the businessmen and 
bankers to put up funds as a guaranty to any 
farmer who would plant and cultivate his 
crop according to his instructions. Walter 
C. Porter, of Kaufman County, accepted the 
conditions and became the first demonstra- 
tion farmer. The ensuing harvest was such 
a@ success that the money was not needed or 
used, as originally planned, to reimburse him 
for his losses. The same precepts and ex- 
amples which served as guiding lights in 
Walter Porter’s days continue to be put into 
operation today. 

Every acre on the place is protected by 
terraces, built by a tractor owned by Harry 
Porter, and the labor performed by the people 
who live on this large farm of 660 acres, 460 
of which are in cultivation and the remaining 
200 acres in pasture. This is the fifth year 
that Harry Porter has cooperated with the 
Soil Conservation Service. Before this Mr. 
Porter had worked for 15 months with the 
Service at Lindale. 

We noticed a good crop of winter hairy 
vetch growing. Some of it had been planted 
and some was voluntary. This plant is grown 
expressly as a sOil builder and is later plowed 
under. Twenty-five acres of the land in 
vetch in 1938 was used for growing cats in 
1939. This practice of planting vetch one 
year and following it by oats the next year 
resulted in a crop of oats which averaged 
3934 bushels per acre for 1939. The variety 
planted on the Porter farm is New Nortex 
oats, developed at the Denton experiment 
station and proved to be the most successful. 
Cotton may be said to be the chief money 
crop, however, and more attention has been 
given to peanuts lately. Men from the Soil 
Conservation Service at Kemp ran the lines 
for building terraces, but all were built by 
the Porter implements and machinery. The 
outlets are sodded with Bermuda. The ter- 
races are so constructed that the drainage 
water goes over strips of oats before flowing 
into the ditch. The object of this method 
is to catch most of the silt, which has a fer- 
tilizing value and is ever present in the run- 
off water. 

PRAISE FOR THE A. A. A. 

Under the triple A program the Porter farm 
is eligible for 48 units, but ordinarily 200 soil- 
building units are put into effect each year. 
The farm is thus being improved faster than 
would be done just to obtain payments. Mr. 


Porter frankly admits the great service which 
the A. A. A. has rendered his community. 
Their own farm, he says, as practically all 
other in his country, could hardly have 
weathered the terrible storm of the depression 
without help. 

Much of the Porter farm land has been in 
cultivation many decades. In some cases 
arable land has been put back into pasture, 
and pasture land has been put into cultiva- 
tion. In fact, this system was put into prac- 
tice by Walter Porter himself for pasture 
improvement purposes 20 years ago. 

Fr m one field approximately 100 acres of 
water comes down a ditch which has Bermuda 
grass in the channel. This Bermuda grass 
diverts the water to the pasture land so that 
it may flow through the grass. This was 
done to prevent the silt from filling up a lake 
which had been built on the farm. Mr, 
Porter explained that he bred his own fish 
spawn and placed it in the lake, and so has 
an abundance of fish at all times—white 
perch, channel cat, and bass. 

The primary object of pasture improvement 
here is for the benefit of the herd-of Jersey 
cows and numerous crossbred steers which 
are sold for beef. Mr. Porter is one of those 
able farmers who plan to have something to 
sell every month in the calendar. One of the 
ways this is brought about here is through 
butter and cream production. Then, in 
order to obtain a better cash income than on 
most farms, Harry Porter has bought an ex- 
cellent Hereford bull to breed to his Jersey 
cows. In 1939 the calf crop was marketed at 
the age of 7 to 8 months, most of them bring- 
ing around $32 for a total of $800. 

Trench silos have been constructed for the 
maintenance of the livestock; that is, to sup- 
plement the pasture. In one silo was 100 
tons of redtop which was grown in a nearby 
field that had averaged 6 to 7 tons per acre, 
Harry Porter explained that the crop had been 
harvested in July, and after 10 weeks was 
ready for use. The ensilage was of excellent 
quality and was being used as winter feed 
for cattle, sheep, hogs, and mules. 

For the past 3 years sheep have been fed 
and grown on the Porter farm. At present 
the flock consists of 130 ewes and wethers, 
and 4 rams are kept for breeding. The sheep 
are kept chiefly for their wool, and the breeds 
are Rambouillet and Hampshire. At the 
time the writer visited the farm it was bit- 
terly cold and lambs had been coming 6 to 8 
each night. A new shed, 60 by 40 feet, had 
been built to give better protection. 

Potatoes, peanuts, peaches, blackberries, 
sausage, and eggs all contribute their quota 
in providing a cash income for the Porter 
farm. Harry Porter has a regular egg route 
in Dallas. Four hundred Leghorn pullets and 
hens of the English big-type strain form a 
not unimportant means of income. Every 
other Friday about 50 pounds of sausage is 
carried on the route for regular egg customers. 
This delicacy is of the finest quality, made on 
the farm from young hogs which weigh from 
140 to 150 pounds when butchered. Harry 
receives 25 cents a pound for the sausage. 

As we drove around the farm we noticed the 
several homes of the Negro families, and could 
not help feeling how much better off these 
people are on the farm than they would be 
in town, in uncertain occupations or perhaps 
on relief. Each family has its own kitchen 
garden, chickens, and pigs. 

The Porter farm is worked by the system 
known as “working on halves.” Mr. Porter 
furnishes the teams, implements, tools, seed, 
etc., and the Negroes do the work. Despite 
the fact that there has never been a penny 
paid on this farm for relief, the various Negro 
families are self-sustaining, well fed and 
happy, and have from $50 to $200 each in the 
local banks. Altogether, 40 souls live on the 
products of this farm. 

Not all the years have been good ones, 
points out Harry Porter. In 1929 no income 
came from the farm, and in 1930 and 1931 the 
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farm did not make enough money to pay 
the taxes. The year 1932 was very little 
better. In 1933 the Porter farm cooperated 
in the “plow-up” campaign, and has co- 
operated with the A. A. A. ever since. Each 
year since 1933 has shown a greater cash in- 
come from the farm. 

Harry Porter believes that all farm tenants 
should be self-supporting, and most would 
be, he says, if given any chance at all. He 
also states that in his opinion, were the 
A. A. A. administered as it was intended to 
be, it would support every person who was 
on the farm before the A. A. A. went into 
effect. 

Two peach orchards contribute their mod- 
est quota to help pay the taxes. Mr. Porter 
says the average life of a peach tree under 
their conditions is 10 to 12 years. Over a 
period of 40 years the Porters have owned 
continuously about 150 bearing peach trees 
by systematic replantings. In this manner 
the fruit brings approximately $100 annually, 
in addition to an abundant supply of fruit 
for everybody on the farm. 

Yes, indeed, the farm is the place to pro- 
duce good things to eat, and the Porter farm 
shows the way and prospers. 





Education and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY R. B. OGILBY 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a radio adress delivered at Hartford, 
Conn., on February 19, 1941, by Presi- 
dent R. B. Ogilby, of Trinity College, on 
the subject Education and National De- 
fense. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Warfare today is nwo longer an affair of 
massed battalions charging gallantry for- 
ward behind waving flags. Only rarely does 
it become a struggle between heroes. Per- 
haps we can say that it is more a matter of 
technicians, chemists, physicists, chauffeurs, 
blacksmiths, and electricians, who sometimes 
perform important tasks without any actual 
contact with the struggle itself. his is the 
major premise for any discussion of educa- 
tion and national defense. 

We are hearing constantly from overseas 
the cry that the need today is in terms of 
material and not of men. To a certain ex- 
tent, this is a slogan for those who are try- 
ing to keep America out of actiial participa- 
tion in the war. It really is much more 
than that. When a modern stats, especially 
a democracy, prepares for war, tie manufac- 
ture of material is the major problem. Al- 
ways wasteful of life and munitions, war 
today demands the constructior of imple- 
ments on a scale running into as‘ronomical 
figures. So rapidly has science progressed in 
the last generation that military machinery 
constructed along the designs of the day be- 
fore yesterday may be hopelessly out of date 





tomorrow. In other words, we have, in addi- 
tion to the amount of material consumed or 
destroyed in actual combat, perhaps a greater 
amount of material rendered obsolete by rad- 
ical improvements achieved by scientists. At 
any moment some new discovery may have 
far-reaching effects in providing for more 
terrible devastation or more effective protec- 
tion. A single discovery in a laboratory in 
Germany or in a university in America might 
conceivably tilt the balance between the 
military supremacy of two such nations. 

If, then, consideration of our major premise 
brings us to realize the importance played by 
men of science in national defense, we in 
America are, of course, potentially in a 
stronger position than any totalitarian state. 
We have been fostering and encouraging re- 
search in America in absolutely free terms. 
The best men available have been given fa- 
cilities to find out what has never been known 
before, while their harassed colleagues in 
other lands have been ordered to discover, 
under the guise of science, what would seem 
to support a definite ideology. In the last 
analysis, scientists who have been free will 
achieve more than scientists who have had to 
work with fetters on their wrists. Magna est 
veritas et prevalebit—truth is mighty and it 
is certain to prevail. 

Attention paid, therefore, to our major 
premise about the nature of warfare today 
makes it clear that our institutions of higher 
learning have an important part to play in 
equipping our country to defend itself. Let 
me mention now a minor premise. The strug- 
gle in which we are engaged is going to be of 
long duration. In stating this I am thinking 
not of the actual warfare in Europe and in 
the Far East today, but of the alinement of 
civilization in terms of two opposing ways of 
life. At present a great democratic nation, 
with a far-flung empire, is at grips with a 
compact, totalitarian state striving to expand 
north, west, and south, and possibly east. 
This actual warfare is but a symptom of the 
greater struggle in which we are involved 
simply because a century and a half ago we 
chose, here in America, a way of life, have 
maintained it since, and are now called upon 
to defend it. The most effective form of 
national defense will be the demonstration 
throughout the years that in a free land more 
can be accomplished in the conquest of con- 
trol of our physical environment and in the 
social adjustment of mankind in a free de- 
mocracy than under Nazi rule. Considera- 
tion of this minor premise, then, makes it 
clear also that we must maintain our educa- 
tional institutions, from the primary school 
ug to the university, as going concerns even 
in time of actual war. The struggle may con- 
tinue far beyond the duration of the lives of 
our children in kindergarten today. 

There seems to be little need, therefore, for 
forming our college men in column of fours 
and deploying them in squads east and west 
on the college campus. Some adventurous 
souls in our student bodies are already taking 
to the air and will be prepared to do their 
bit in national defense or even perhaps as 
volunteers overseas. Others may become rest- 
less about the daily academic tasks and re- 
sign to put on a uniform. The authorities 
who are working out the problems of the 
Selective Service Act, however, have seen fit 
to defer, at least until the end of the present 
academic year, all college students who have 
been drafted. This is not only wise but 
natural. It is, to my mind, conceivable that 
as a national policy we should go further, 
either to defer the call for all students now 
in college who are doing satisfactory work or, 
even better, to make some provision whereby 
college men could perform the equivalent of 
a year of service with the colors by training in 
four vacations of 3 months each. National 
defense demands that there should be no in- 
terruption in scientific research in college 
and university. it also demands that there 
must be available for the long pull a steady 
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supply of men trained as investigators in 
the scientific fields. We shall need more and 
more men trained in physics to work out 
problems. The nerve of military communi- 
cation today is two-way radio. To take a 
college student interested in that field away 
from his classes and put him to work digging 
latrines in a military encampment would be 
an error of judgment which might take place 
under totalitarian rule but should not be 
expected in an intelligent democracy. 

Altogether aside from technical problems 
as to research and invention in the field of 
munitions, college men can be of definite 
service to national defense when it comes to 
the coordination of various factors. Many 
adjustments will have to be made between 
the civilian population and the military or- 
ganization, tasks which a well-trained college 
graduate should do well. Again, in the field 
of manufacture, problems are certain to arise 
soon about the relationship between various 
units. Suppose, for example, the War De- 
partment approves plans for the construction 
of a new engine of war, or of a radical modi- 
fication of what has been long in use. That 
will mean that plans must be drawn for the 
construction of factory A, which is designed 
to turn out the machines to be sent to factory 
B, which is to make the tools demanded by 
factory C, to vhich has been assigned the 
contract for the new weapon. The weakness 
of a totalitarian state is that such organiza- 
tion is possible only by fiat from above. Ina 
democracy, leadership emerges from beneath 
and receives its training in educational insti- 
tutions of higher learning. An important by- 
product of a college education is capacity to 
organize and to direct men and institutions 
to work together. 

Let me now state problems of national de- 
fense in an entirely different sphere. It is 
obvious to us, even at long range, that mod- 
ern warfare often involves huge segments of 
the population of a country at war—men, 
women, and children, who are powerless and 
practically defenseless against wholesale 
slaughter. Under such circumstances we 
must never forget the importance of main- 
taining the morale of our people. The phrase, 
“a war of nerves,” is suggestive in that it 
involves something of the nature of a threat. 
In time of stress our educational institutions 
would have a stabilizing influence among our 
people, letting them understand the ideals for 
which they are struggling, fortifying them for 
the endurance of hardship, and holding out 
to them a vision of hope. 

No matter how apprehensive we are about 
the immediate issue of the struggle now 
under way, we all occasionally ponder about 
what is going to happen when, as, and if the 
guns cease firing. When that happy day 
dawns there will be plenty of work for col- 
lege men. First, the establishment of pos- 
sible foundations for peace will make a heavy 
demand upon authorities in political science 
and government. The demobilization of a 
nation can be successful only along the lines 
of sound economics and cooperative sociology. 
Most important of all will be the readjust- 
ment of our democratic institutions. In the 
days of the Roman Republic, the senate oc- 
casionally concentrated its powers in the 
hands of a small group of men, or of one 
man, using the formula—ne quid rei publicae 
detrimenti caperet—in order that the state 
receive no harm. If we are to pass suc- 
cessfully through the ordeal of a titanic 
struggle which may force us, temporarily at 
least, to suspend the normal working of 
democratic processes of government, the fire 
must never be allowed to die out before the 
shrine of liberty. We must rely upon our 
educational institutions to keep alive the 
ideals of a free government in time of war 
so that in time of peace the state may once 
more function along the lines laid down by 
our fathers. At the present time there is 
definite apprehension, with some men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, while others 
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are beginning to fear that they may be afraid. 
All this means a heavy responsibility upon 
our educational institutions to give wise 
counsel, to keep aflame the torch of learning, 
and to enable us all to look forward to the 
future with clear eyes. 








The Lease-Lend Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


STATEMENT OF CATHRINE CURTIS 


Mr. WHEELER. MYr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by Cathrine 
Curtis, chairman of the Women’s Na- 
tional Committee to Keep the United 
States Out of War, giving her views about 
House bill 1776. The statement was 
made before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations during the recent hearings. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I am Cathrine Curtis, chairman of the 
Women’s National Committee to Keep United 
States Out of War, with offices in New York 
and Washington. 

I am here to speak for those innumerable 
thousands of women who do not want this 
country to become involved again in a Eu- 
ropean trade war. I shall also pay tribute 
to those brave men and women who suf- 
fered untold hardships and deprivations to 
found a new and free country—who gave 
their lives and their all in the wars of 1776 
and 1812—wars fought to free this country 
from the tyranny, intolerance, oppression, 
and debt burden of the Old World. 

I have appeared before various committees 
on Capitol Hill, but never before have I come 
before you to discuss an issue that in any 
way compares with the importance of this 
one. 

For many years my work and my activities 
have been in connection with the defense 
and preservation of our American traditions 
and of our representative constitutional gov- 
ernment and of our free-enterprise system, 
in which our women have such a tremen- 
dous stake. 

Never before has any issue stirred me as 
has this outrageous, un-American, deceitful 
bill, H. R. 1776. This is probably because 
in my veins courses the blood of men and 
women who gave their lives in founding this 
Republic and in fighting for its independ- 
ence and liberty. 

My great-great-grandfather, Capt. Eliphalet 
Curtis, organized the first group of men to 
go from Connecticut to Massachusetts to fight 
in the War of the Revolution in 1776. 

Others did equally noble service for that 
cause—and all of them came from England 
to this country seeking liberty and oppor- 
tunity. 

Our forefathers and foremothers were born 
into these reoccurring European trade wars. 
They knew from birth the suffering, heart- 
aches, and oppression it caused; the de- 
struction of life and property that were its 
continual byproducts; that it served as a 
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definite blockade to individual expression 
and its ultimate result was regimentation and 
annihilation. 

They fied the Old World order with its 
militarized regimentation and government 
oppression, preferring to brave the dangers of 
the unknown sea and New World, in their 
attempt to enjoy opportunity and individual 
freedom. 


History reveals the colonial women played 
an active part in building the homes and 
clearing the ground for agricultural activities. 
Once that was done they settled down to 
establishing a new economic order. 

Meantime the costs of wars being waged 
by nations in Europe were mounting. Eng- 
land, with her control of the seas, was able 
to draw heavily upon her overseas possessions. 
The colonists, through increased taxes, soar- 
ing costs of manufactured products, and 
mounting demands for lumber for naval con- 
struction were compelled to pay more and 
more of these costs, until finaly they refused 
to contribute anything to Europe’s military 
machine and its war economy and declared 
themselves a free and independent nation. 

We won the revolution and history is re- 
plete with stories of the part our women 
played in it. But the revolution did not end 
Europe’s attempts to dictate and control our 
trade and economy. European nations real- 
ized if the Republic was successful it would 
prove a major threat to their class system and 
economic order. When England tried to re- 
cover control of the Colonies, through trade 
control in the War of 1812, our women again 
stepped into the breach. Following the revo- 
lution, England continued to control all pat- 
ents relating to the spinning and weaving of 
cloth. She passed laws forbidding the ex- 
port of spinning and weaving machinery, of 
the tools uscd in the manufacture of such 
machinery and even the emigration of me- 
chanics trained in the construction of such 
machinery. 

By keeping this much-needed equipment 
from the New World, England hoped we 
would be forced to bow to her rule by trade, 
even if we had cast off her rule by law. 

Our women helped play an important part 
in defeating that attempt through their ac- 
tivities in the home industries which they 
had helped establish here. 

Indeed our women have played an impor- 
tant part in founding, protecting, and pre- 
serving our Republic. Therefore, is it any 
wonder you find us now opposed to this bill? 

You must now appreciate why our women 
are dismayed that in this great crisis in de- 
fense of their homes and liberties they find 
themselves apparently deserted by some of 
those who fought so valiantly for women’s 
protection in that last great crisis, the at- 
tempt to pack the Supreme Court. 

It is because we do know and do appreciate 
these facts that we cannot see any difference 
between the conditions in Europe in the days 
when our forefathers left there and today. 

What is going on in Europe? Who among 
us really knows? Let’s look at Europe in 
the light of events that have happened there 
during the ‘ast 8 years. 

First, of course, came the rise to power 
of Adolf Hit:er in January of 1933. 

His rise to power was shortly followed by 
the fire in the Reichstag building—out of the 
flames of which rose the dread hobgoblin of 
threatened Soviet invasion and Communist 
control of the German people. A threat of 
invasion, curiously enough. 

Of what use did the Nazi party make 
of that propaganda-manufactured invasion 
threat? 

They used it to force through the Reichstag 
a law that in general principles parallels 
this one now before you. I say in general 
principles, because the real basis of that law, 
as of this, was to nullify that country’s con- 
stitution, make that country’s legislative 
body impotent, and place in one man’s hands 





the power of enacting law by executive 
edict—all done in the name of preparing that 
country to defend itself against a hypotheti- 
cal invader—Bloody Joe Stalin. 

So Hitler got his power—but with limita- 
tions. Oh, yes; that dictator-creating law 
had specific limitations. Let me read them 
to you. I quote from article 5 of the German 
Enabling Act of March 23, 1935, which be- 
came the legal base for all future political 
acts of the National Socialists: 

“This law becomes effective on the day of 
its publication. It becomes invalid on April 
1, 1937; it further becomes invalid if the 
present national cabinet is replaced by an- 
other.” 

We all know that national cabinet has not 
been replaced by another, because that law 
gave into its hands the power to suppress 
all opposition. 

And what of the clause invalidating it on 
April 1, 1937? It must be that Hitler, by 
executive decree, has halted the calendar in 
Germany, and that date has not yet officially 
arrived. 

Of what use are limitations when, in the 
same law, you give the individual the power 
to wipe out those limitations? 

What has this General Enabling Act ac- 
complished? It has helped change the map 
of Continental Europe, slaughtered millions 
of the men, women, and children of Norway, 
Finland, the Low Countries, France, Austria, 
and other countries too numerous to men- 
tion, as well as to cause the rise of the 
ghettos throughout Europe. 

And what of the threatening invader— 
Blcody Joe, invader? Why he’s being served 
breakfast in bed in Germany’s star guest 
chamber, as he is in our own, for that mat- 
ter. He now is enjoying “favored nation” 
status with Germany. He is also enjoying 
“favored nation” status with us. And Eng- 
land is carrying on some kind of courtship 
with him for some kind of a wedding. 

But before that law helped turn Europe 
into a slaughterhouse, what else did it help 
bring about there? 

It made Germany the arsenal for national 
socialism, nazi-ism, and fascism. 

Within 3 years it gave France Leon Blum 
and his new deal. 

Within a few months after taking office he 
had laws passed similar to our Wagner Act, 
Wages and Hours Act, A. A. A., and W. P. A. 
He also promoted centralized planned econ- 
omy, assumed that prosperity could be 
achieved by heavy governmental spending, 
introduced controlled prices, gave France an 
unbalanced budget, and kept it unbalanced, 
revalued the currency, harassed and restricted 
private industry, and destroyed its morale by 
making it a public whipping boy to conceal 
the failures of his own administration—all 
resulting in lowered production, less jobs, and 
a lowered standard of living for his country. 

In other words, Mr. Blum gave France the 
New Deal prosperity formula of less work, 
more pay, less production, more debt, and 
less liberty. 

Although France always had been: basically 
nationalistic, he adopted internationalism— 
continual meddling in other nations’ affairs— 
as the principal plank of his foreign policy. 

He courted Soviet Russia, gave aid to the 
Spanish Communists and to the Communists 
and left-wing elements in his own country, 
the right to operate openly under government 
protection. In addition, he gave them gov- 
ernment jobs and furthered the communistic 
doctrines of worker control of industry, riot- 
ous government spending, and unbalanced 
budgets. . 

And what did all this lead to in France? 

It reduced France—in the eyes of other 
world powers—to the status of almost a sec- 
ond-rate nation—with the result that her 
former ally, Britain, began trade negotiations 
with her former enemy, Germany. 

Then, gentlemen, 6 years after Germany 
had adopted her dictator-creating law, we 
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find representatives of British and German 
industrial cartels sitting at a conference table 
at Diisseldorf, planning a trade pact where- 
by, through government subsidies from each 
nation, Britain and Germany would enter a 
trade combine to crush opposition from all 
other countries—including our own. 

I want to quote to you from the London 
Economist of March 25, 1939: 

“It is a very great pity that the bursting 
of the international crisis has affected the 
fate of the agreement concluded at Diissel- 
dorf last week by representatives of the Fed- 
eration of British Industries and its German 
counterpart, the Reichsgruppe Industries. 
For compelling reasons of a genera] nature 
the government has been prompt to declare 
that the agreement must be regarded as still- 
born. Mr. Stanley on Wednesday and ,the 
Prime Minister on Thursday shared the re- 
gret that political considerations have killed 
the agreement.” 

The Economist goes on to state that this 
agreement did not condemn the German 
methods of doing business—rather it agreed 
to discard the British business methods and 
replace them with those devised by the Nazi 
regime. It states that insofar as obtaining 
from Germany any agreement for that coun- 
try to abandon its subsidization of exports, 
it created a project for joint Anglo-German 
subsidies, and to prove that, quotes the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Diisseldorf agree- 
ment: 

“The two organizations realize that in cer- 
tain cases the advantages of agreements be- 
tween the industries of countries or of a 
group of countries may be nullified by com- 
petition from the industries in some other 
country that refuses to become a party to 
the agreement. In such circumstances it 
may be necessary for the organizations to ob- 
tain the help of their governments, and the 
two organizations agree to collaborate in seek- 
ing that help.” 

Can anyone conceive our Government 
agreeing to enter into such an agreement 
with Germany? Would any member of this 
committee sponsor legislation for such a 
proposal? What, then, does this paragrapn 
really mean, so far as we are concerned? 

It means that the Federation of British 
Industries agreed to seek British Govern- 
ment subsidies to help German trade 
against the trade of these United States. 

And now we are being asked to subsidize 
British trade against that of Germany and 
our own. 

What was the international crisis that 
burst upon the horizon of Europe in March 
of 1939 and caused the suspension of the 
Duesseldorf negotiations to subsidize German 
trade with British money? 

I turn to the pages of the New York 
Times for the mid-March period and believe 
I find the answer. I quote you a series of 
wireless dispatches from Paris to New York: 

New York Times, March 18, 1939, P. J. 
Philip wireless to Times: 

“Paris, March 17.—With the avowed ob- 
ject of turning France into a vast workshop 
for national defense, Premier Edouard Dala- 
dier, in agreement with his cabinet, today 
asked Parliament to approve within the next 
2 days a five-line bill giving the Government 
full power to rule by decree in all matters 
affecting national defense. * * * : 

“The new full-powers bill * * * is 
very wide in its terms and may lead to a 
kind of industrial and economic mobiliza- 
tion which will, in effect, suppress the 40- 
hour law and turn over to military produc- 
tion many factories that are at least partly 
engaged in civil work. 

“Appearing before the commission the 
Premier confirmed that he intended to use 
the powers granted to him to speed up 
armaments production and declared that he 
regretted not having proceeded more rap- 
idly in changing the 40-hour work rule.” 
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New York Times, March 18, 1939: 

“Paris, March 18.—Dictatorial powers for 
the remainder of this year were conferred 
upon Premier Edouard Daladier today by the 
Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 321 to 264. 

“Tomorrow it will be the turn of the Sen- 
ate to vote them, and, if it does as is ex- 
pected, parliamentary rule will be in effect 
suspended in France until M. Daladier sees 
fit to permit its resumption.” 

New York Times, March 20, 1939: 

“Paris, March 19.—-Putting his dictatorial 
powers for national defense into immediate 
operation, Premier Edouard Daladier has de- 
creed absolute silence on himself and his Min- 
isters with respect to all decisions taken.” 

And the French Senate ratified Daladier’s 
request for these special powers by the mas- 
sive vote of 286 to 17. 

And so France received her dictator-creat- 
ing law under the guise of turning that 
country “into a vast workshop for national 
defense.” But what did it really mean? I 
quote egain from the New York Times, from 
an editorial of March 21, 1939, which stated: 


“DALADIER TAKES CHARGE 


“By a vote of less than 3 to 2 in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies but by more than 20 to 1 in 
the senate, Premier Edouard Daladier has 
gained the power to rule France by decree. 
Parliament steps aside. In constitutional 
theory President Lebrun might nullify a de- 
cree by refusing to promulgate it. In prac- 
tice he cannot, since he is himself a creation 
of the two chambers. So Daladier rules 
alone, over the ineffective opposition of the 
parties of the left. 

“France is, in effect, at war.” 

Now let’s see where that dictator law led 
France. 

Hitler moved into Poland—Britain forgot 
her plans made at Duesseldorf—deciared war 
on Germany—called upon her ally, France, to 
stand by her. 

And France found herself under the control 
of a one-man government—with complete 
power to put her into war without consulting 
the people’s representatives—regardless of 
the fact that she was totally unprepared— 
partly because of political mismanagement 
and partly because much of her defense 
equipment had been sent to Communist 
Spain. 

I shouid like to quote again from dis- 
patches in the New York Times—September 
3, 1939: 

“Paris, September 2.—Premier Edouard 
Daladier today received implied authority 
from the Chamber of Deputies to declare war 
on Germany. * * * 

“The power to declare war was vested in a 
war budget.bill of 69,000,000,000 francs, which 
the sober deputies, many wearing army uni- 
forms, adopted unanimously by a show of 
hands after hearing M. Daladier say the 
Government was still willing to negotiate if 
Germany would cease hostilities in Po- 
hea = = 

“The Premier told the finance committee 
after the chamber session that he planned to 
call the chamber to approve an actual declara- 
tion of war if that became necessary, but he 
may simply ask for approval after, rather than 
before, the action is taken.” 

New York Times, September 4, 1939, P. J. 
Philip wireless to Times: 

“Paris, Monday, Sept. 4.—Since 5 o’clock 
yesterday afternoon a state of war has exist- 
ed between France and Germany. ‘Existed’ 
is the only word that describes what 
has happened, for war has not been 
declares. * '* °* 

“It was not until 8:30 o’clock last night 
that Premier Edouard Daladier, in the name 
of the French Government, announced 
Officially by radio that a state of war 
euetea,; .*' =" © 

“As war had not been officially declared 
in the manner of former years there was no 
meeting of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
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since necessary credits had been voted Sat- 
urday, it was considered there was no need 
for such a meeting.” 

It seems to me that no one can consider 
these facts relative to European events as 
I have detailed them to you without realiz- 
ing how rapidly we are being pushed along 
the selfsame road to war under this bill 
before you. 

The technique in Europe was first to whip 
the public into hysteria through propaganda- 
manufactured threats of invasion. Next, 
came the cry for centralized power for na- 
tional defense. Then, came the demand for 
dictator powers—and finally—war—with all 
its terrible destruction. 

To date—in this country—we have had 
the propaganda-manufactured threats of in- 
vasion—the hue and cry for centralized 
powers to give us national defense. Now we 
have the demand for the dictator-creating 
legislation. How can we avoid war? 

We are told by the proponents of this 1776 
that the only real problem facing this coun- 
try today is one of aiding England-—because 
she is our first line of defense and fighting 
our battle. They maintain that the speedy 
adoption of this measure is necessary in order 
that we buy time to adequately arm and 
protect ourselves, and in the same breath 
they demand that we’give one man the power 
to strip us of the few, pitiable defensive 
weapons we now have—both on hand and on 
order. 

If their position is correct, then they are 
in effect saying that this is our war but we 
will not fight it. Rather, in shameful cow- 
ardice, we will buy our protection with the 
blood of thousands of sons of another nation. 

If their position is correct, then what has 
happened to the blood and iron of our men 
and women who founded this great Republic? 
That blood and iron that carried us through 
Bunker Hill and Valley Forge to Yorktown? 
That blood and iron that carried us on 
through the burning by England of this very 
Capitol in 1812—that saw us through the 
dread days of the Wilderness and Gettysburg 
to Appomattox? 

Has that same blood and iron—by some 
strange, alien sleight of hand—been turned 
to vinegar and sawdust? Are we women to 
believe that our men now are willing to cower 
and hide behind the shell-torn bodies of the 
men and women of other nations? If this is 
true, then who is responsible for destroying 
our great heritage of courage and fortitude? 

This may be true, for I think we are all 
conscious of the well-advanced program to 
devalue the United States of America in the 
eyes of its own citizens. 

But we women refuse to believe this of our 
menfolk. We contend the real problem fac- 
ing this Nation today is not one of either 
aiding England or buying time for our own 
defense against some propaganda-built in- 
vader. 

We believe this an outrageously false state- 
ment. 

We are convinced the only real problem 
facing our people as a result of the consider- 
ation of this legislation is, Shall we—through 
adoption of H. R. 1776, in any form—scrap the 
liberty, freedom, and inherent rights of man 
established for us by our forefathers and 
foremothers in the year of our Lord 1776? 

We must decide whether, by adoption of the 
principles incorporated’ in this proposed leg- 
islation, we will return to the servitude of 
colonial status, or through complete rejec- 
tion of these false principles retain our status 
as a free and independent nation. 

Our women challenge the proponents of 
this legislation to take it to the people 
stripped of hysterical disguises—with its real, 
though concealed, grand larceny of our liber- 
ties revealed to public gaze—and we know, as 
well as they, what the answer will be. 

Complete repudiation. 

They dare not risk that. They dare not 
drop their glib phrases such as “fighting for 
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democracy,” “enthroning liberty everywhere.” 
They dare not tell our people the truth—+tell 
them they are seeking to trick us into dis- 
carding our own system of industrial capital- 
ism to become a colonial supporter of the 
military capitalism of Europe. 

But the proponents of this bill claim it 
will keep war from our shores and will pre- 
vent the need of our youth ever again being 
sent to fight on foreign soil. 

In view of the statement of Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson in his destroyer opinion, that 
in order to interpret the intent of Congress 
in adopting any law, the interpreter must 
first determine what Congress did and did 
not say, did and refused to do in consider- 
ing the legislation that created the law. 

Congress already has, by its vote in the 
House last week, given the President power 
under this bill to: 

(1) Invite foreign wars to our shores. 

(2) Use our wealth, productive machinery, 
and manpower to “enthroning liberty” in 
any part of the world he may select. 

(3) Pledge during the coming months any 
amount of our wealth he so pleases, to be 
“loaned” or “given away” starting July 1. 

(4) Send another American expeditionary 
force to any part of the world he desires. 

These things now are possible under this 
bill because Congress has rejected all pro- 
posals to: 

(1) Bar belligerent vessels from our har- 
bors for repairs. 

(2) Refused to designate the countries to 
whom he shall “lend” or “lease” our wealth. 

(3) Place any limitation or “ceiling” on 
the ultimate amount of our wealth he may 
pledge after June 30; and 

(4) Rejected all proposals to bar sending 
our troops to foreign shores. 

Again, they claim, Britain needs the facil- 
ities of our shipyards and airplane plants if 
she is to stand the onslaught of the foe. 

If she is so short of tonnage that her very 
life is threatened through lack of sufficient 
bottoms in which to carry the products of 
our industrial capitalism to her shores, how 
is it that, according to official figures of the 
United States Department of Commerce, she 
increased her export trade to Central and 
South America during the months of Sep- 
tember, October, and November of last year 
by 10 percent over previous months? Where 
did she get the shipping tonnage to carry 
that increased export trade? 

Proponents also claim she needs the facili- 
ties of our airplane-producing machinery in 
order to build the planes needed to fend off 
air attacks of the would-be invader. 

Yet, according to syndicated news stories 
that appeared in the Nation’s press on the 
19th of last month under the signature of 
E. V. Durling, this would not seem to be 
quite correct. Mr. Durling wrote: 

“British aircraft firms are supposedly 
harassed by the demand for fighting planes. 
United States firms are answering hysterical 
demands from Britain for war planes. Yet 
aircraft manufacturers in England are mak- 
ing commercial planes for export and oOffer- 
ing them for sale in South America.” 

We are convinced this is not a war to en- 
throne liberty everywhere in the world. It is 
just another of Europe’s reoccurring trade 
wars, through which Britain is endeavoring 
to enthrone her trade control everywhere, 
and we are being asked to scrap our indus- 
trial capitalistic system in order to enable 
her to do so. 

Proponents of this measure insist its speedy 
passage is necessary in order to enable the 
President to give the aid Britain needs to 
maintain what they claim to be our first line 
of defense. Again and again they have been 
asked to state just what aid this bill will pro- 
vide Britain that cannot already be given 
under existing law. Again and again they 
have dodged answering that question—inva- 
riably by endeavoring to raise before our hor- 
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rified eyes the threat of this propaganda- 
manufactured invader. 

Why do they persist in ignoring that ques- 
tion? Is it because this bill provides only 
three of aid not already allowed under 
existing law? Namely: 

1. Shipping the products of our industrial 
capitalistic machinery into the war zones in 
our ships. 

2. Possible convoying of those ships by our 
naval vessels. 

8. Indirect repeal of the Johnson Act and 
extending credits to those nations that still 
refuse to repay the loans made them in their 
last European trade war. 

Send the materials of war into the war 
zones in our ships—convoy them with our 
naval vessels—and a ship flying our flag will 
be sunk. Then we are in this war and under 
a military dictatorship. 

Why do they fear admitting this possibility? 
They say our President will never make use 
of such powers. If he does not intend to use 
them, why is he seeking them? In an at- 
tempt to bluff other nations? Suppose his 
bluff is called, what then? Does anyone here 
think he will back down? Will someone 
please cite one instance in the past where our 
President has backed down when his bluff has 
been called? Can anyone tell of any emer- 
gency powers given him which he has will- 
ingly returned? 

Why do they evade the issue of repealing 
the Johnson Act? We believe the answer is 
because they know a vast majority of our 
people oppose its repeal, and they dare not 
take that issue directly and clearly to the 
people. 

They speak of mandates given by the people 
in the last election. Will they please explain 
where and when ard in just what language 
either candidate in the last election specifi- 
cally proposed any such measures as are in 
this bill? Both candidates continually de- 
clared that if elected they would continue aid 
to Britain under existing law—namely, cash 
and carry—and would seek no measures that 
would tend to create the need for another 
American expeditionary force. 

The people have been given no opportunity 
to vote on the issues incorporated in this 
measure. If they are given that opportunity, 
they will answer in a clear and ringing “No!” 

Why all this rush, rush, rush to force this 
bill through without time for ample discus- 
sion of the real issues involved? I believe 
that question is answered in a conversation 
I recently had with a highly intelligent indi- 
vidual just arrived from southern California. 

He and his friends knew practically nothing 
of this bill, had not seen a copy of it, and 
had not had an opportunity to study its 
wording and complete implications. He told 
me that he, and those in his area, knew only 
what the papers and radio had told them. 
That from what they had read and heard 
they believed this measure should be speedily 
passed in order to prevent an early invasion 
of southern California by Hitler. 

How carefully and skillfully has the dis- 
cussion of the facts of this bill been kept 
from the public. It would seem an amazingly 
well-organized program is in high gear to 
force this bill through before the American 
people can wake up. 

Consider a member of the British Cabinet, 
acting as an ambassador, coming to Capitol 
Hill asking for schedules and urging speed, 
speed, speed. And this done just as the bill 
was to go to the House floor for discussion. 

Is he laboring under the hallucination that 
this country still is a British colony? 

And now these hearings before this com- 
mittee are about to close. They have been 
well managed and carefully staged—with the 
closing act given to Indiana’s wandering— 
and wondering—son just returned from his 
circus-like tour of British pubs and London 
slums. His return is preceded by a radio 





talk by Britain’s Prime Minister urging us 
to “Put your confidence in us.” 

I consider these words an insult to the 
national honor of this country, which, for 
150 years, has put its confidence in itself and 
not in any foreign nation. 

Have we become so soft, so weak, so dis- 
organized in our national defenses; is the 
morale of our people so low; is our fighting 
spirit so depleted that our only salvation is 
to place our confidence in some foreign 
power? 

Has this country sunk so low that it now 
fails to produce men with the courage and 
fortitude of George Washington and John 
Paul Jones, of Perry and Farragut, and those 
other great heroes who made us free and 
independent of all foreign powers? 

Mr. Churchill told us his country does not 
want our armies—only “the tools”—implying, 
of course, only the war tools of our industrial 
productive machinery. But we women have 
long memories—and our memories of 1915, 
1916, and 1917 are not pleasant ones. We re- 
member, only too well, that during those 
years allied chieftains told us they did not 
want our men—only the tools and credit— 
even as they are saying now. 

Are these statements any more true today 
than 22 or 23 years ago? We fear not, par- 
ticularly in view of the following quotations 
—_ the London Economist of November 16, 

“We must hope for her (the United States) 
eventual participation in the struggle with 
all the strength of an armed continent.” 

The Economist then discusses the argu- 
ments favoring nonparticipation by us in this 
struggle and proceeds to riddle each of them 
with the following statements: 

“What, then, should we in England hope 
for—a larger or earlier slice of a smaller cake, 
or a smaller slice of a much larger cake? 

“If the answer is to be given from the 
somewhat narrower viewpoint of our own 
material needs, it must be that we should 
prefer America to be a nonbelligerent in 1941, 
belligerent in 1942. We must hope for her 
eventual participation in the struggle with 
all the strength of an armed continent.” 

Does history show that any European na- 
tion has ever considered any other nation 
except from the viewpoint of their own mate- 
rial and selfish needs? 

Do you think that these published state- 
ments—together with the news that our Gov- 
ernment is printing four and one-half million 
casualty tags for our Army—intend to dispel 
our fears or give us any confidence in state- 
ments that Europe will not again ask for 
and receive another A. E. F.? 

Recentiy these United States of America 
have been given a new name—the “arsenal 
for democracy.” I protest that name and the 
far-reaching implications it carries. 

This country was founded as a republic, 
not as a democracy, with provisions for the 
rights of minorities to be protected, and on 
that foundation of government we have built 
our structure of industrial capitalism which 
is totally different than the military capital- 
ism of the Old World. 

Military capitalism is founded upon force 
and destruction and can be maintained only 
under a regimented, militarized government, 
It is therefore masculine. 

Andustrial capitalism is based upon indi- 
vidual creativeness and productivity and 
prospers only under individualized govern- 
ment. It is therefore feminine. 

The soldier is the foundation of the Euro- 
pean economic system. 

The woman is the foundation of our eco- 
nomic system. 

The soldier is the European symbol of col- 
lectivism. 

The woman is the symbol of our individual- 
ism. 
The soldier is honored in Europe. 











The woman is revered in these United 
States. 

If we are to be made an “arsenal for democ- 
racy,” we will be forced from an industrial 
economy into a military economy—whose 
sole purpose is to manufacture goods and 
implements to destroy wealth and to destroy 
life. 

If we adopt this military economy, then 
our liabilities wil! far surpass our assets, and 
we will be forced into a dictatorship, which, 
after all, is nothing but a receivership for 
a bankrupt nation. 

And as I close, I should like to call your 
attention to the remarks of George Wash- 
ington, Father of our Country. 

In referring to our country’s flag, he said: 

“We take the stars from the heavens, and 
the red from the mother country, separating 
it with white stripes—showing we have sepa- 
rated from her—and white shall go down to 
posterity as representing liberty.” 

And the additional words of this famous 
man, spoken as he laid down his pen after 
signing the Constitution—I quote: 

“Should the States reject this excellent 
Constitution, the next will be drawn in 
blood.” 

Members of this committee, Members of 
the Congress, if you pass this 1776 bill in 
any form, it is my firm and honest belief 
that you will dye red with the blood of our 
boys the white stripes of our flag of liberty, 
and the repeal of this bill will be effected 
only through the blood of civil strife. 
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The Lease-Lend Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


LETTER BY HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, OF 
MONTANA 





Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 
letter I have written to a constituent in 
Montana in relation to the pending 
measure, H. R. 1776, the so-called lend- 
lease bill. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

FEBRUARY 17, 1941. 

Dear Mrs. NIELSON: I wish to thank you 
for your very forceful letter urging the con- 
sideration of Christian principles in the solu- 
tion of the world’s troubles. 

A year or two ago I read with great inter- 
est a sermon by Dr. Fosdick, the famous 
New York clergyman, pointing out that you 
can’t fight evil with evil without embracing 
evil yourself. It is unfortunate that Christian 
principles have little force or effect in world 
affairs today. The present world revolution 
originating in Germany is based wholly on 
the doctrine of force. It threatens the 
wiping out of religion and democracy. Hitler 
proclaims it is a movement to establish a 
“new world order,” and he is resorting to 
every instrument of force and evil to accom- 
plish his design. If he is successful and be- 
comes the dictator of Europe, through the 
destruction of Britain and capture of the 
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British Navy, he becomes at once the com- 
mander of the seas, and the safety and secur- 
ity of the United States is at once imperiled. 

It has been my hope that, as a result of 
aid to Britain, the World War may be brought 
to a stalemate, with neither side winning a 
smashing victory. Then the democracies of 
Europe, and the united influence of the 
world, may have an opportunity to work out 
a peace which could be based on Christianity 
and justice; a peace that would remove the 
causes of these recurring wars which, of 
course, are conflicts for power and control of 
trade and commerce. They are conflicts of 
greed and avarice. If such a peace could be 
established there would be an opportunity 
throughout the world to get away from war. 

If, however, Hitler should succeed in 
crushing Britain and establishing his new 
world order in Europe, the position of the 
United States would be very dangerous. We 
would have to engage in a tremendous arma- 
ment program in order to be able to defend 
ourselves from possible aggression. We would 
not be able to compete with him in inter- 
national trade and commerce. Our com- 
merce would be driven from the seas, and 
we would be compelled to live within our- 
selves. This would mean a lowering of our 
standards of living and an enormous burden 
on the backs of the people to maintain an 
enormous navy and military establishment. 
It would be such a crushing burden that it 
would eventually bankrupt us. 

I believe in everything you say in your 
letter, but the only hope that those principles 
may be put into operation would be in the 
event of the failure of Hitler. Upon such a 
failure of Hitler, the world could organize on 
a program of disarmament and peace based 
on justice, so that all nations would get a fair 
deal. I have no bias or feelings for or against 
any of the nations involved. I shudder at 
the thought of this terrible world conflagra- 
tion, which threatens us so seriously. I have 
five boys, all registered under the draft, and 
you can well understand how dreadful my 
contemplation of the future is. 

I conscientiously feel that by having this 
country give some aid to the British, who 
are being mercilessly bombarded, and whose 
men, women, and children are nightly having 
their lives snuffed out, we may block Hitler 
in his diabolical designs to set himself up as 
the military dictator of the world. 

I appreciate your letter, and I hope that 
the principles you enunciate will soon begin 
to take hold of people everywhere, because if 
they don’t the outlook for the future is 
gloomy. 

Thanking you for writing me, and with 
very kind regards, I beg to remain 

Yours truly, 
JAMES E. MuRRAY. 





Subversive Radio Operators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST | 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing this morning, Saturday, Feb- 
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ruary 22, in the Washington Post, en- 
titled “Navy Fears ‘Fifth Column’ in 
Cargo Fleet,” with the subheading “Sub- 
versive Radio Operators a Special Peril, 
Admiral Says.” 

This is a very serious matter and 
should be investigated. Definite action 
should be taken to eliminate this peril, 
which might develop into serious conse- 
quences in case of an emergency. I be- 
lieve the President of the United States 
should immediately take the leadership to 
clean up these situations; and, should 
the President fail to do so, I believe Con- 
gress should investigate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of February 22, 
1941] 


NAVY FEARS “FIFTH COLUMN” IN CARGO FLEET— 
SUBVERSIVE RADIO OPERATORS A SPECIAL PERIL, 
ADMIRAL SAYS 


(By Cecil B. Dickson) 


The Navy Department yesterday called on 
Congress to oust any Communist or pro- 
Nazi radio operators from the American 
merchant marine, holding that victory or 
defeat for this country may rest with op- 
erators On merchant ships. 

Speaking for the Navy Department, Rear 
Admiral S. C. Hooper, chief communications 
officer, told the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee a subversive merchant marine radio 
operator might disclose the position of the 
United States Fleet to an enemy and cause 
its defeat. 

Admiral Hooper said Congress should in- 
vestigate the radio operators, after Fred M. 
Howe, of the radio officers’ union, a mem- 
ber of the A. F. of L., said “the Government 
should divest the merchant marine of the 
150 agents of Soviet Russia who are now em- 
ployed as radio officers on American vessels.” 

“The radio operator is in a better position 
than anyone other than the master of the 
ship to cause trouble,” Admiral Hooper said. 
“The radio operator can communicate with 
the enemy and nobody knows what he is 
sending out. An operator with subversive 
ideas could divulge the position of the fleet. 

“It might even be a matter between victory 
or defeat. The operator can communicate 
with the enemy and tell them anything he 
wants.” 

Admiral Hooper said Congress should in- 
vestigate the method of employing merchant- 
ship radio operators. 

“It would be very advisable to have Con- 
gress look into that very, very thoroughly and 
have us (the Navy Department) give the 
military part of it,” said the admiral. “The 
Navy Department would expect to be called 
as a witness.” 

Admiral Hooper approved the United States 
Maritime Commission bill providing that ra- 
dio operators trained at its school be allowed 
to get jcbs at sea without full 6 months’ 
training. He predicted a shortage of opera- 
tors unless this method was adopted. 

Howe, speaking for the radio-officers’ union, 
suggested that the Maritime Commission sit 
in on a union-shipowners conference to work 
out a plan to permit the Commission’s radio- 
school graduates to be placed on merchant 
ships. 

“I am pleased to say that it will also enable 
the Government to divest the merchant ma- 
rine of the 150 agents of Soviet Russia who 
are now employed as radio officers on Ameri- 
can vessels,” Howe said. 

Bjorne Halling, representing the maritime 
committee of the C. I. O., declared he did not 
know whether any officers of the C. I. O.’s 
maritime union are members of the Com- 
munisty Party or the German-American 
Bund. 
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Congress Should Carry Out the Consti- 
tutional Mandate by Restoring the 
Money-Issuing Powers to the Govern- 
ment Where It Belongs, Instead of 
Further Permitting It to Be Farmed 
Out To Private Banking Interests, and 
Thereby Save the Taxpayers $2,000,- 
000,000 a Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1941 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Gib- 
bons Poteet, of Roxton, Tex., a banker, 
often refers to our present money system 
as a “shell game.” Mr. Poteet believes 
that the banks have plenty of business to 
make them profitable if they will stay in 
the banking business, and that it is 
wholly unnecessary and wrong for the 
private banks to be allowed to issue 
money on the credit of the Nation. 

Recently, in the Ladonia News, La- 
donia, Tex., the following statement by 
Mr. Poteet appeared: 


The Constitution: “The Congress shall have 
the power to coin (issue) money and regulate 
the value thereof.” You will note that the 
word “shall” is used, not “may.” Shall is a 
“must” word. Congress must regulate the 
money. 

But, believe it or not, Congress has never 
assumed that constitutional duty. In the 
very first Congress, Alexander Hamilton, the 
Secretary cf the Treasury, with the assistance 
of a lot of venal Congressmen, set up a great 
money-creating machine called the Bank of 
the United States, a private concern with 
the power to issue currency without any cost, 
after the manner of the Bank of England. 
The charter of the Bank of England and the 
charter of the Bank of the United States were 
two of the greatest gifts ever made on earth. 
It took away from the people the most val- 
uable thing they had on earth and gave it 
away to a small number of men, and now not 
a dollar (except the small change) and not 
a pound can get out either to the Govern- 
ment or the people except it comes out with 
an interest-bearing debt upon its back and 
a string tied around its neck so that it may be 
yanked back and another interest debt 
stacked on. Jackson killed the octopus of 
the Bank of the United States, but now the 
money issuing and valuing power resides in 
the Federal Reserve System, and that insti- 
tution takes the liberty of deciding on the 
valuation of the people’s money and the issu- 
ance of the money and does not ask either 
the people or the Congress to say “when.” 
These banks of issue have drained the people 
dry. They are gasping like fish in a dust 
bowl. 

Every Congressman takes an oath to sup- 
port and defend the Constitution. In con- 
formity to his oath and the mandates of the 
Constitution, Mr. Patman has introduced a 
bill in this Congress authorizing and com- 
pelling Congress to assume its duty under the 
Constitution with respect to the great public 
utility—money. In order to do this his bill 
requires Congress to take over the entire Fed- 
eral Reserve System and use it as a part of 
the Treasury Department. And why not? 
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If the Congress assumed its constitutional 
duty, it would issue Treasury notes instead of 
bonds, and then Uncle Sam would not have 
to tuck his hat under his arm and ask to 
borrow money. And why should Uncle Sam 
have to borrow from any power on earth? 
Who is Uncle Sam? Is he not a composite of 
all the people and all of the wealth of the Na- 
tion? Then is Uncle Sam not the Nation? 
Then does not the Nation own itself? 

And what is Uncle Sam borrowing—money? 
But Uncle Sam has the sole natural and con- 
stitutional right to create money for the 
realm. Then why borrow what already be- 
longs to him? But did one say he is borrow- 
ing credit? Then whose credit? If no wheat, 
corn, cattle, cotton, etc., were produced in the 
Nation, what would any money be worth? 
What would a carload of United States bonds 
be worth? Not a hoot in hades. Then to 
whom does the national credit belong? To 
the producers, of course. Then we are mak- 
ing the people pay over a billion dollars a 
year interest on their own property. Truth 
would have to answer “Yes.” 


BANKS CREATE MONEY TO BUY GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


The commercial banks have created, by 
bookkeeping transactions, $20,000,000,000 
the last few years and used the $20,- 
000,000,000 in newly created money to 
purchase United States Government 
bonds, which they now hold and upon 
which the taxpayers must pay an annual 
interest charge of $500,000,000. 

How anyone can justify a sovereign 
government issuing interest-bearing 
bonds and then permitting the private 
commercial banks to create the money 
upon the government’s credit to buy these 
bonds I cannot understand. Certainly 
no one can dispute the fact that if it is 
safe and proper for the banks to in- 
crease the currency or the credit $20,000,- 
000,000 it would not be unsafe or im- 
proper for the Government to do exactly 
the same thing and save the taxpayers 
the interest. 

One of these days the people will de- 
mand that this system which is unneces- 
sary, wasteful, and wrong be stopped. 


CHAIRMAN ECCLES ADMITS BANKS CREATE MONEY 


The Honorable Marinner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, testified be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, as follows: 

In purchasing offerings of Government 
bonds, the banking system as a whole cre- 
ates new money, or bank deposits. When 
the banks buy a billion dollars of Government 
bonds as they are offered—and you have 
to consider the banking system as a whole, 
as a unit—the banks credit the deposit ac- 
count of the Treasury with a billion dol- 
lars. They debit their Government bond 
account a billion dollars, or they actually 
create, by a bookkeeping entry, a billion dol- 
lars. 


I presume that Mr. Eccles is about the 
highest authority on the question of cre- 
ating money. His statement has the en- 
dorsement of other leading bankers and 
economists of the Nation. Therefore, 
banks do create money to buy Govern- 
ment bonds. If the Government should 
pay the money into circulation it would 
have exactly the same effect as the banks 
creating it and paying it into circulation. 

Mr. Eccles said, in Collier’s magazine, 
on June 8, 1935: 












The banks can create and destroy money. 
Bank credit is money. It is the money we 
do most of our business with, not with that 
currency which we usually think of as money. 


GREAT POWER FARMED OUT 


The money-issuing power should be 
just as much a part of our Government as 
the Treasury itself. It would be just as 
sensible to farm out the selection of the 
Executive to special private commercial 
interests as it is to farm out to the private 
commercial banks the greatest privilege 
on earth, that of issuing money on the 
property and incomes of all the people. 
It would be just as sensible to farm out 
the collection of taxes to private inter- 
ests. 

President Roosevelt, in his radio ad- 
dress May 7, 1933, stated: 

In the first place, Government credit and 
Government currency are really one and the 
same thing. Behind Government bonds 
there is only a promise to pay. 


LINCOLN’S GREENBACKS 


President Abraham Lincoln caused to 
be placed into circulation back in the 
1860’s $346,000,000 of United States 
notes. That money has remained in cir- 
culation ever since. Upon that money 
the people pay no interest, as it is non- 
interest-bearing obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, the only kind a _ sovereign 
power should issue. If 5-percent bonds 
had been issued instead of United States 
notes for the same amount, the com- 
pound interest on the bonds would have 
been more than $13,000,000,000 to date. 


INTEREST AMOUNTS TO MORE THAN BONDS 


October 16, 1922, the United States 
Treasury issued $758,945,800 in Treasury 
bonds bearing 444-percent interest. 

I am advised by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in a letter of date of February 
15, 1941, that: 


For the 25-year period from their date of 
issue to their first call date, October 15, 1947, 
the total interest payments with respect to 
the amount of bonds outstanding on June 
80, 1940, would be about $806,400,000; and 
for the 30-year period from date of issue to 
final maturity on October 15, 1952, would be 
about $967,700,000. 


When interest-bearing bonds are is- 
sued, the Government usually pays as 
much in interest as the amount of the 
bonds. Mr. Thomas A. Edison always 
contended that the average was 20 per- 
cent more. 


On June 1, 1911, there were $49,800,- 
000 Panama Canal loan bonds issued. 
These are not redeemable or payable 
until June 1, 1961. The rate of interest 
is 3 percent. I asked the Secretary of 
the Treasury to advise me how much 
interest has been paid on these bonds 
to date and how much will be paid by 
June 1, 1961. He replied in his letter 
of February 15, 1941, as follows: 


The annual interest charge on the $49,800,- 
000 of 3-percent Panama Canal bonds of 1961 
outstanding on June 30, 1940, is about 
$1,500,000. For the 29',-year period from 
their date of issue to December 1, 1940, the 
total interest payments with respect to the 
amount of bonds outstanding on June 30, 
1940, would be about $44,100,000, and for the 
50-year period from date of issue to maturity 
on June 1, 1961, would be about $75,000,000. 

















PRIVILEGE SHOULD BE REGAINED BY CONGRESS 


The first step that Congress should 
take to regain this very valuable privi- 
lege that has been farmed out to private 
commercial banks should be the taking 
over of the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 
These 12 banks are not banks in the 
true sense of the word. They perform 
no duties and transact no business with 
private citizens. It is one system com- 
posed of 12 units that is operating for 
the commercial banks of the country. 
These banks have the authority to issue 
money—Government obligations—upon 
the credit of the Nation and use that 
money to buy Government interest- 
bearing obligations, then retain the 
interest-bearing obligations and collect 
millions of dollars a year interest on 
them. 


FEW BANKS HAVE FIRM GRIP UPON THROATS 
OF PEOPLE 


If anyone can justify such a system, I 
wish they would speak up. No Congress 
would have adopted such a system all at 
the same time. It was adopted over a 
long period of time by getting what would 
be considered a minor, insignificant 
amendment through Congress every year 
or two. Members of Congress were cau- 
tioned that money is a great mystery; 
that only a few understand it; that only 
“nuts” and radicals ever attempt to op- 
pose what is proudly referred to as the 
“orthodox” money system. Many far- 
reaching and highly important amend- 
ments have gone through Congress with- 
out objection. Anyone who understands 
the difference between right and wrong 
can quickly find out enough about our 
present bond and debt system to know it 
should be changed without delay. In the 
end, the patchwork in the form of amend- 
ments and new laws has resulted in a 
few large banks having a firm monopo- 
listic grip upon the throats of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. Poteet, in Labor’s Voice, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., in the November 19, 1940, 
issue stated: 

Is there any other way? Yes; suppose 
Uncle Sam were to redeclare his independence 
and get back to the Constitution and issue 
Treasury notes or use the national credit 
first-hand instead of second-hand. Then the 
fearful Federal taxes would be avoided and 
that would save the people over a biilion a 
year. And with the borrowing-taxing elimi- 
nated the recovery plan could then work, and 
America would be America once more. 

Is there any authority for Treasury notes? 
Yes; the Abe Lincoln “greenbacks” were held 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. But, 
oh, my, would that not cause “inflation”? 
No; but maybe it would stop the “deflation” 
that has bankrupted the world. Also most 
people would consider Alexander Hamilton an 
authority. He is the boy who persuaded the 
First Congress to violate the Constitution and 
set up the debt-money system in America, 
and the bonding system. But not many peo- 
pie know that Hamilton repudiated his own 
system and recommended Treasury notes— 
Abe Lincoln money—instead of bonds. Oh, 
yes; 3 years after he had left the Treasury he 
wrote to the new Secretary of the Treasury 
as follows: 

New York, August 22, 1798. 
Mr. OLIVER WOLCOTT, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

My Dear Sir: No one knows better than 

yourself how difficult and oppressive is the 
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collection even of taxes very moderate in 
amount if there be a defective circulation. 
According to all the phenomena which fell 
under my notice, this is our case in the 
interior parts of the country. 

For these and other reasons which I have 
thought well of, I have come to conclusion 
that our Treasury ought to raise up a circu- 
lation of its own—I mean by the issuing of 
Treasury notes. * * * 

This appears to me an expedient equally 
necessary to keep the circulation full. * * * 
It will be easy to enlarge without hazard to 
credit. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

But the bifurcated recovery plan under the 
practice of “borrowing” cannot work. Sup- 
pose a man steps forward one step with his 
right foot, the body swings forward to main- 
tain its balance, then the left foot steps a 
step backward, and the body swings back. 
Could that man go anywhere? No; he would 
only rock forward and backward in the same 
tracks, the tracks growing deeper and deeper. 
He could not go anywhere—except into a hole, 
just as we are doing. 

The “borrowing” is the backward step that 
prevents the plan from working. Why go on 
rocking back and forth in the same tracks 
until we are sunk clear up to the forks in 
the quicksands of disaster? Why not change 
plans? 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN] last evening over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
subject of the address is Aid to America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow citizens, Aid to America is the 
subject I have chosen for this talk. I have 
chosen it because it emphasizes the main 
purpose of the so-called lease-lend bill now 
pending in Congress. This main purpose 
seems to have been misunderstood by many 
as being aid to Britain. This is right only 
in the sense that aid to Britain is in this 
crisis is aid to America. This aid to America 
is twofold. 

In the first place, aid to Britain and the 
other nations which are victims of aggres- 
sion, helps them to resist the aggressors, and 
thus to weaken the force of any attack which 
may later be directed against us. This is 
true whether or not Great Britain and these 
other nations in the end win or are de- 
feated. In either case we are better off. If 
they win, we need not fear an attack on 
America. If they lose (and we hope and 
believe they will not lose if America gives 
them all possible aid) the victors will be 
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weaker because of the stronger opposition 
they have had to overcome, and to that 
extent America will be relatively stronger 
than she otherwise would be. 

In the second place, regardless of the 
outcome of this world war, the contest will 
be prolonged and America will have more 
time in which to prepare its ultimate de- 
fense. We sorely need all the time that we 
can get. Even those who oppose this aid to 
America in the form of aid to Britain ad- 
vocate all preparation for defense. We can- 
not prepare unless we have time to pre- 
pare. So even they, it seems to me, should 
not oppose nor delay the passage of this 
bill. 

Let us look into these two phases of the 
matter more closely. Although there are of 
course other less selfish motives which may 
actuate us, let us approach the problem of 
aid to Britain with an eye single to our own 
interests and our own defense. I do not 
agree with those who feel that the United 
States should police the world or that we 
have a mandate to impose our views as to 
proper:forms of government on other na- 
tions. Whatever we may think as private 
citizens, our duty as American legislators is 
to watch out for American interests and to 
provide for American defense. It is because 
I am conscious of my duty as a Member of 
the United States Senate to make provision 
for our national defense, and because of 
what I feel our country needs in the way 
of defense that I support the present Amer- 
ican policy of aiding Britain and other na- 
tions similarly attacked. 

Let us look at the existing situation with- 
out blinking. One after the other, free 
nations of Asia, of Africa, and of Europe have 
been invaded and in a large measure de- 
stroyed by a continuous course of aggres- 
sion. The only law that the aggressor powers 
have recognized is the law of the jungle. 
They do not respect promises or agreements. 
They scorn religion. They trample on lib- 
erty. They are reducing most of Europe to 
the level of the Dark Ages. They jibe at 
America and its institutions. Now they are 
fur’ usly attacking Britain. And—mark my 
words—if Britain falls, America is next on 
their list. 

If Britain falls, we will stand alone as the 
last strong democracy. Our foreign markets 
will then be gone. Our stock of gold will 
be worthless. Our standard of living will 
fall. We will be face to face with the neces- 
sity of maintaining millions of men under 
arms and spending billions of dollars for 
defense at all times. And in due course we 
shall be facing, single-handed, practically the 
rest of the world arrayed against us. Only 
if Britain can hold out will we avert that 
ominous future. But by aiding Britain we 
help defend ourselves. By aiding Britain we 
buy time against the day when our own 
defense preparations may be completed. By 
aiding Britain we pursue the path of intel- 
ligent self-interest. 

Some persons say that any idea that this 
country may be invaded is fantastic. Of 
course, invasion need not be military; but 
they say no sort of invasion is even a pos- 
sibility today. Today the British Navy com- 
mands the sea. Today Britain and Ireland 
are in friendly hands. Today no aggressor 
nation has a foothold in Latin America. Will 
those favorable factors continue if Britain 
falls? 

Bear in mind, also, the fate of other na- 
tions. Who feared for Austria and Poland 
after Hitler said the Germans had “no 
though of invading any country”? Who 
feared for Czechoslovakia after Hitler said 
that his only aim was to unite all Germans? 
Who feared for Denmark and Norway, which 
had remained neutral in the last war and 
were assured of Hitler’s friendship in this 
one? Who feared for Holland and Belgium, 
which had so scrupulously maintained their 
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neutrality? You know where all these na- 
tions are now. And who can feel any assur- 
ance that Ireland is safe for a single day 
beyond the time when Hitler decides that 
the Emerald Isle will be a good jumping-off 
place for an assault upon Britain? 

No; let us not deceive ourselves. With our 
incomparably rich resources and with our 
unparalleled industrial plant to tempt 
plunderers; with our traditions of liberty 
and our free institutions serving as a con- 
stant threat to their ideas, we are a nat- 
ural target for totalitarian aggressors. Fan- 
tastic? All those other nations thought it 
fantastic, too. 

Let us not, on our part, make the same 
mistake they made. It is far better to be 
prepared and not to need preparation than 
to need preparation and not to be pre- 
pared. And our best preparation at this 
time is to assist the British and those fight- 
ing on their side and thus to keep the ag- 
gressors at bay and away from our shores. 

Those are the facts. I think it fair to say 
that the conclusions I have drawn are shared 
by most Americans. America favors the pol- 
icy of defending America by aiding Britain. 
On that point the minority is a very small 
one. Aid to Britain is opposed by some 
patriotic citizens, but it is opposed mainly 
by “fifth columnists,” by Nazis, by Fascists, 
by Communists, by those who hate our form 
of government, by those who lack confidence 
in our free institutions, and by those whose 
admiration for totalitarian methods blinds 
them to the values of a civilized society. 

But if almost all of us are agreed on the 
desirability, from the point of view of our 
own interests, of aiding the British, there is 
still a voluble minority which, though agree- 
ing with such aid, nonetheless opposes 
the so-called lease-lend bill, which is pro- 
posed to make our assistance effective. And 
that brings us to the question, Does the 
pending bill provide the best way of ex- 
tending that aid? 

I think it does. It provides a flexible 
means for arming Britain and other assault- 
ed nations with means for their defense. It 
makes possible joint planning for such arm- 
ing abroad and at home. It makes us, in 
deed as well as in word, an “arsenal of 
democracy.” And it provides for repayment 
in kind or in property when their cash is 
exhausted. We will get some return under 
the bill, even though we would be fully 
justified in furnishing the sinews of war 
without any provision for repayment, be- 
cause, after all, the munitions made avail- 
able under the bill will be used to fight the 
forces that are menacing us. 

But it is objected that the bill now before 
Congress is somehow dangerous because, s0 
it is said, the powers given in the bill are 
given to the President. I think that this 
objection is not properly aimed at the pend- 
ing bill; it should be directed at the United 
States Constitution. For it is not the lease- 
lend bill that confers the fundamental pow- 
ers on the President, it is the Constitution. 
By that instrument the President is made 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
and is entrusted with the conduct of the 
Nation’s foreign relations. 

Refiect for a moment what that means. 
As Commander in Chief of our armed 
forces, a President can send and Presidents 
have sent the Army and the Navy anywhere 
in the world. In the field of foreign rela- 
tions Congress cannot direct the President. 
The powers conferred by the Constitution 
are his, and his alone. The Supreme Court 
has decided this. 

So those who oppose the bill on the 
ground of too much power in the President 
are really criticizing, not this bill but the 
Constitution, and not the present Congress 
but the founding fathers. Let us recall that 
the Convention that formulated our Con- 
stitution was building upon the bitter ex- 
perience of the Revolutionary War and of the 








| keep us out of war. 
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years of chaos that followed, when we had | vote to enact this bill into law and vote with- 


only a Congress and no President and when 
our very existence as a nation was imperiled 
by lack of an Executive. Let those who op- 
pose the pending bill because they begrudge 
power to the Executive ponder that lesson 
from our national history. 

There is talk of dictatorship. For 8 years 
now we have been hearing talk of dictator- 
ship from those who from various motives 
determined to obstruct the President. That 
has been their bogy all along. It is still a 
bogy and nothing more. 

We have but recently been through a 
hotly contested electoral campaign wherein 
the old bogy was again trotted out. The peo- 
ple indicated pretty clearly what they 
thought about that; they reelected the Presi- 
dent for a third term, and even before his 
second term was over, the very persons who 
had opposed him began clamoring for him to 
do something. 

Now he is doing something and asking for 
means to do more. He is the President— 
President of all of us. His is the leadership 
under which our country must face 4 critical 
years. Now, with our domestic issues settled 
by the election, with our foreign situation 
imperatively requiring that we face the world 
as a united nation, is it a time to descend 
to petty bickering over ghosts long since laid? 
Partisanship for the sake of partisanship is a 
luxury which today this Nation cannot afford. 

It is therefore reassuring, indeed, to find 
many prominent Republicans supporting the 
lease-lend bill. It is greatly to Mr. Willkie’s 
credit that he has submerged the partisan in 
the American and supported the bill. 

It is refreshing, too, to note the speech 
of another Republican, Representative Waps- 
worTH, of New York, who said in the course 
of the debate in the House: 

“As I look back over the history of this 
country and the processes of government 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
I do not believe that a bill of this sort spells 
the end of liberty in America. I do not 
believe that. Three precious things we 
Americans possess, and they cannot be taken 
away from us without our consent—free 
speech, a free press, and free elections. 
Armed with those weapons the American 
people will continue to be the master of their 
destiny.” 

That was spoken like a true American. I 
know that many other Republicans will fol- 
low the course laid down by Mr. WapsworrTH. 
I hope that most of the twenty-odd million 
people who supported Mr. Willkie’s candi- 
dacy for President will support him on the 
lease-lend issue also. It would be a fine 
thing for the United States and, I suggest, 
for the Republican Party also. The people 
cannot afford, and that party cannot afford, 
to differ on foreign policy along party lines. 

And now just one more thought before I 
close. A great many people have expressed 
the fear that the lease-lend bill will tend to 
get this country into war. I do not think so. 
I would not support the bill if I did. I am 
supporting it because I think it will tend to 
keep us out of war. Of course, there is a risk 
of war if we take this action, but there is a 
greater risk of war if we take any other 
action, and I believe the greatest risk of war 
is if we take no action. The choice of war 
or no war is not ours unless we intend abject 
surrender. The choice is that of the Axis 
Powers. This bill, by hindering the aggres- 
sor, will restrict their choice and curtail their 
opportunities. That is why it will tend to 
That is why I am sup- 
porting the bill. That is why I bespeak your 
support of it. 

Time is vital. As has well been said, “We 
cannot buy yesterday.” In this war up to 
to now the fate of the democracies has been 
summed up in the tragic phrase, “Too little 
and too late.” That trend must be reversed. 
The pending bill will reverse it. The inter- 
ests of the country require that the Congress 








out delay, so as to insure this effective “aid 
to America.” 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp addresses 
delivered as a part of the radio program 
sponsored by the United States Flag As- 
sociation on the evening of February 21, 
1941, over station WOL in celebration of 
Washington’s Birthday. The speakers 
were Col. James A. Moss, United States 
Army, retired, founder and president 
general of the Flag Association; Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Finlayson, and myself. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Senator Capper. Fellow Americans, he whose 
two hundred and ninth birthday we will 
commemorate tomorrow was born in a plain 
wooden farmhouse in Virginia. He got his 
first military appointment at the age of 19— 
that of adjutant of the Virginia troops, with 
the rank of major. Two years later he was 
named commander in chief of the Virginia 
forces in the French and Indian War. At 
the end of the war he settled at Mount Ver- 
non, overlooking the Potomac, where in peace 
he lived quietly for 7 years. At the passage 
of the Stamp Act in 1765, he was aroused 
and entered public life. From that time un- 
til his death, his biography is a part of Amer- 
ica’s history. We see him as a member of the 
First and the Second Continental Congresses. 
Appointed on July 3, 1775, Commander in 
Chief of the American Armies of the Revolu- 
tion, he is later seen leading his troops at the 
battles of Long Island and Harlem, White 
Plains and Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, 
and Monmouth. We see him kneeling in 
prayer at Valley Forge, calling on Divine 
Providence for help and guidance during that 
dreadful winter of 1777-78. He is seen at 
Yorktown receiving in surrender the sword 
of Cornwallis after a long and bloody war in 
which was won the independence which to- 
day is ours. After the War of the Revolution 
we see him presiding at the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia. 

On April 30, 1789, he is inaugurated as the 
first President of the United States of Amer- 
ica and 4 years later he enters upon a second 
term. We find in him the noblest figure that 
ever stood in the forefront of a nation’s life. 

His neame was George Washington, of whom 
it is truly said he was “first in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
Rightly has he become known in history as 
the Father of his Country, which he did so 
much to create—which he served so well, so 
faithfully, and loved so dearly. 

It was Washington who made the state- 
ment that there can be no greater error than 
to expect or calculate upon real favors from 














mation to nation; I would say history shows 
mo nation can expect gratitude from any 
other nation it has pulled out of a hole or 
otherwise helped. Nations don’t act that 
way. The United States seems to be about 
the only one that ever forgets its only true 
friend is itself, and its only real defense is 
its own Army, Navy, and air force. 

My countrymen, let us cut out the emo- 
tion and be sensible and practical. If it is to 
our interest to help another nation that is in 
trouble, let us by all means do so and let 
us do so to the limit. But if it is not to our 
interest, let us not do so—let us not be 
swayed by maudlin sentiment or nonsensical 
emotion. Let us not allow high-power prop- 
aganda or anything else to make us groggy 
and lose our equilibrium. Let our slogan be, 
“America for Americans,” and let our motto 
be “America first, last, and always.” 

With our leaders engaged in heated dis- 
cussion and stfenuous argument, this Na- 
tion is today on the threshold of decisions 
as grave and as fateful as any the country 
has ever faced. We cannot at this hour tell 
what these decisions will be, but whatever 
they are—after they have once been made 
final—let us all join hands in the great 
brotherhood of Americanism, presenting to 
the outside world a solid, united, invincible 
front. And in this connection let us re- 
member that Communists, Fascists, and 
Nazis are desperately working openly and 
secretly to destroy American national unity, 
which is the backbone of national defense. 
They must not succeed. They shall not 
drive into this great and wonderful country 
of ours we love so dearly the wedges of dis- 
union. Let us bear in mind what national 
disunion recently did to poor France. I be- 
seech you, my countrymen, to awaken to, 
and combat every way possible the perni- 
cious anti-American activities that have 
penetrated practically every phase of our 
national life. In the judgment of many 
this is today America’s greatest danger. 

While on this subject I wish to avail my- 
self of the opportunity to commend the 
United States Flag Association, our only pa- 
triotic society headed by the President of 
the United States as honorary president 
general, for the splendid work it has been 
doing in spreading the gospel of the Ameri- 
can flag and combating effectively through 
education all forces and influences hostile 
to the ideals and institutions symbolized by 
that flag. Colonel Moss, the president gen- 
eral of the association, has for several years 
made a study of anti-American activities, 
and I am going to ask him to say a few 
words, 

Colonel Moss. I do not hesitate to assert 
that the average American has no idea of 
the millions of dollars that are spent an- 
nually by Communists, Nazis, and Fascists 
in their propaganda and other pernicious ac- 
tivities, and the extent to which they have 
infiltrated into our schools, churches, youth 
groups, labor organizations, airplane plants, 
munition factories, shipyards, and the Gov- 
ernment, including the Army and the Navy. 
Last week—it was on Lincoln’s birthday—the 
United States Flag Association promulgated 
to the American people, over the radio and 
through newspapers in all parts of the coun- 
try, The Declaration of Independence of To- 
day, being a declaration of freedom from for- 
eign “isms.” The next day this unusual docu- 
ment was read in the Senate of the United 
States and ordered printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD. Prepared in the form of a 
paraphrase of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of July 4, 1776, this document is unques- 
tionably the most effective epitomized presen- 
tatio and arraignment of communistic, nazi- 
istic, and fascistic activities ever published. 
It was signed by 56 outstanding Americans, 
including Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, 
Senator Alben W. Barkley, former Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Eddie Rickenbacker, Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, Irvin S. Cobb, Kate Smith, 
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Howard Chandler Christy, and George M. Co- 
han. A parchment-paper copy of The Decla- 
ration of Independence of Today, bearing fac- 
simil: signatures of the 56 signers, suitable 
for framing, can be obtained from the United 
States Flag Association, Washington, D. C. 

In conclusion, my countrymen, let me say 
that we have a wonderful country and a great 
system of government based on the finest 
Constitution ever conceived. Let Commu- 
nists, Fascists, Nazis, and others who don’t 
like it get out, and the sooner the better. 
Let those who remain be loyal to its ideals 
and institutions. 

If Communists in Russia wish to wave the 
red flag and sing the Internationale, that is 
their business. If Fascists in Italy desire to 
fly the Fascist colors and sing Giovinezza, 
that is their affair. If Nazis in Germany 
want to display the swastika banner and 
sing Horst Wessel Lied, that is their con- 
cern. But let them and their propaganda 
keep out of America and let us Americans 
continue to wave the Stars and Stripes and 
sing the Star-Spangled Banner. 

Epwarp J. FINLAYSON. If on this, the eve 
of the anniversary of his birth, the spirit of 
Washiugton should speak, we would hear a 
voice saying, “Americans of today, it was 142 
years ago, at the age of 67, that I left the 
realm in which you are now living. Although 
since that time many changes have taken 
place on earth, the fundamental problems of 
human society remain what they were when 
I was there. For example, the issues of 
harmony and self-interest between classes and 
among nations are now what they were then. 
Therefore statements in this connection made 
by your forefathers who created the American 
Union are today as sound and as applicable 
as they were when uttered. In these times 
when your shell-shocked world is torn 
asunder with strife and contention, with ag- 
gression and selfishness, with hatred and in- 
tolerance—when the life of your Nation is 
being seriously menaced—it would be wise to 
gravely contemplate and carefully weigh some 
of these utterances. In the Farewell Address 
I made to my people, September 19, 1796, I 
said, “The nation which indulges toward an- 
other an habitual hatred or an habitual fond- 
ness is in some degree a slave. It is a slave 
to itc animosity or to its affection, either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from its 
duty and its interest. * * * The great 
rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign 
nations is in extending our commercial re- 
lations, to have with them as little political 
connection as possible. * * * It is our 
true policy to steer clear of permanent al- 
liances with any portion of the foreign world. 
* .* * There can be no greater error than 
to expect or calculate upon real favors from 
nation to nation. It isan illusion * * *,’” 





George Washington 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorD a very able «nd interesting 
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address by the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Truman] relating to General 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, it is my privilege to discuss with you for 
a few minutes George Washington, the man 
and the Freemason. 

On the back of a picture at Mount Vernon 
is one of the greatest tributes ever paid to 
the Father of his Country. I shall quote a 
few sentences from that tribute: 

“Washington, the defender of his country, 
the founder of liberty, the friend of man. 
History and tradition are explored in vain for 
a parallel to his character. In the annals of 
modern greatness he stands alone, and the 
noblest names of antiquity lose their luster 
in his presence. Born the benefactor of man- 
kind, he united all the qualities necessary to 
an illustrious career. Nature made him 
great; he made himself virtuous. Called by 
his country to the defense of her liberties, he 
triumphantly vindicated the rights of hu- 
manity, and on the pillars of national inde- 
pendence laid the foundations of a great 
republic. * * * Magnanimous in youth, 
glorious through life, great in death, his 
highest ambition, the happiness of mankind; 
his noblest victory, the conquest of himself; 
bequeathing to posterity the inheritance of 
his fame, and building his monument in the 
hearts of his countrymen, he lived, the orna- 
ment of the eighteen century, and died, 
regretted by a mourning world.” 

This tribute is almost perfect, and it fits 
the character of one of the greatest men in 
history. 

In 1840, Senator Ashur Robbins, of Rhode 
Island, an 81-year-old Whig, made the state- 
ment that Washington made him think of 
Virgil’s lines, “I verily believe, nor is my con- 
fidence unfounded, that he is of divine 
descent.” This was a spontaneous tribute, 
paid to him at a banquet. The Senator from 
Rhode Island then expressed the hope that 
his countrymen would prove themselves to be 
worthy of Washington’s fame. 

Washington had more to do with the crea- 
tion of this great Republic than anyone else 
in revolutionary times. The fact that we are 
a great Nation today is due to a large extent 
to his foresight and leadership. 

As Commander in Chief of the Continentai 
Army, he took a ragged, ill-equipped force 
and made an army of it, and as a military 
tactician won the praise of Frederick the 
Great, Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Duke of 
Wellington. His military campaigns compare 
favorably with those of the greatest leaders 
in history. 

In 1776, contempt for the American Army 
had reached the point where the British com- 
mander dispersed his troops, in order to take 
advantage of billeting facilities, and neglected 
to throw up entrenchments. East of the 
Delaware, Hessian commands were quartered 
in Trenton, Mount Holly, Biack Horse, Bur- 
lington, and _ Bordentown. Washington 
planned to attack all these troops in their 
winter quarters the morning after Christmas. 
Five bodies of Americans were to take part, 
and three columns were to cross the Delaware 
and converge on Trenton. Washington ac- 
companied the column that had the longest 
march, after it crossed the river. Timepieces 
were set by Washington’s watch, and a zero 
hour fixed in the modern way. The surface 
of the Delaware was a mass of floating ice, 
and two of the column commanders con- 
cluded it would be impossible to cross. The 
night was bitter cold, and a sleet storm as- 
sailed the troops. Ail division commanders 
failed except those who were with Washing- 
ton; and one of these would have given up, 
if Washington had not been present. This 
commander sent word to Washington that 
the firearms of the men were wet. “Tell 
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General Sullivan,” said Washington, “to use 
the bayonet. I am resolved to take Trenton.” 

More than 10 hours were consumed in 
crossing the river, and the troops had to 
march 9 miles into the blinding storm. An 
aide of General Gates, with a message of 
explanation and excuse from his chief, found 
his way to Washington by following the 
bloody tracks of the soldiers. 

The action was soon over. Twenty-two 
Hessians were killed. Washington reported 
“the number that submitted * * * was 
23 officers and 886 men. * * * Our own 
loss is very trifling indeed, only 2 officers 
and 1 or 2 privates wounded.” Lt. James 
Monroe, later President of the United 
States, and Capt. William Washington were 
the wounded officers. Later reports increased 
the number of prisoners to about 1,000. 

Washington recrossed the Delaware with 
his prisoners. The British troops at Bur- 
lington and Bordentown abandoned their 
sick and their heavy baggage and retreated 
to Princeton. Cornwallis was sent from New 
York to retrieve the disaster. Washington’s 
army again crossed the Delaware into New 
Jersey on December 31, 1776. To retain his 
troops in service, he and his officers pledged 
their personal funds. On the evening of 
January 2, 1777, with about 5,000 men, in a 
selected position on high ground outside of 
Trenton, he confronted Cornwallis, who had 
an equal or greater force. Washington’s 
object was to strike quick blows at the Brit- 
ish detachments and supplies, while avoid- 
ing battle with their main forces. 

The situation was “most critical,” as Wash- 
ington himself said. Leaving his campfires 
burning, he slipped away to Princeton. 
About sunrise the next morning Washington 
met a British detachment. In two sharp, 
quick actions he defeated the enemy and 
captured 230 prisoners. 

Before the end of the month he had recov- 
ered all of New Jersey except three British 
posts at Paulus (Powles) Hook, Amboy, and 
New Brunswick. Trenton and Princeton 
mark an epoch in the American Revolution. 
They revealed to the British the spirit and 
genius of the men with whom they had to 
deal. On Christmas Day the Revolution was 
apparently near its end; within less than 2 
weeks the British were concentrating and 
preparing to defend themselves in their win- 
ter quarters. 

By his victories and the spirit which they 
infused into the despairing people Washing- 
ton saved the Revolution in its darkest hour. 
There were still many anxious days before 
the final triumph, but the tide of American 
disasters had passed its lowest ebb. Von 
Moltke, the great modern German strategist, 
says, “No finer movement was ever executed 
that the retreat across the Jerseys, the return 
across the Delaware a first time, and then a 
second, so as to draw out the enemy in a 
long, thin line.” Horace Walpole pro- 
nounced Washington’s march through the 
British lines “a prodigy of generalship.” In 
London the youthful Lafayette heard of 
Trenton and Princeton and hastened his 
preparations to sail for America. 

As a leader of men, Washington is without 
parallel in the history of our country. 

As President of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, he had much to do with the creation 
and adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. He went to the Convention 
under protest, but deemed it his public duty 
to go. He wrote Governor Randoph, of Vir- 
ginia: 

“I apprehend too much cause to arraign 
my conduct with inconsistency in again ap- 
pearing on a public theater, after a public 
declaration to the contrary, and because it 
will, I fear, have a tendency to sweep me 
back into the tide of public affairs, when 
retirement and ease are so essentially neces- 
sary for and in so much desired by me. 
However, as my friends, with a degree of 
solicitude which is unusual, seem to wish 





for my attendance on thi. occasion, I have 
come to a resolution to go, if my health will 
permit.” 

Again, he wrote James Madison as follows: 

“It gives me great pleasure to hear, that 
there is a probability of a full representation 
of the States in convention; but if the dele- 
gates come to it under fetters, the salutary 
ends proposed will in my opinion be greatly 
embarrassed and retarded, if not altogether 
defeated. I am desirous of knowing how 
this matter is, as my wish is that the con- 
vention may adopt no temporizing expedients, 
but probe the defects of the Constitution to 
the bottom, and provide a radical cure, 
whether they are agreed to or not. A con- 
duct of this kind will stamp wisdom and 
dignity on their proceedings, and hold up a 
light which sooner or later will have its 
influence.” 

As the first Chief Executive of the United 
States of America, Washington established 
the Republic on a firm foundation upon 
which it has continued to endure to the 
present age. 

During its first critical 8 years of ex- 
istence, the whole country turned to Presi- 
dent Washington as the most sagacious, most 
experienced, and ablest man. His views on 
public questions and the methods of gov- 
ernment which he favored quickly became a 
part of the history of the United States. 
During the 8 years of his presidency no 
serious national question arose in which 
Washington’s convictions and decisions were 
not essential. He was the center of all the 
great legislation during his two presidential 
terms. He had the opportunity to lay down 
principles on such vital questions as public 
revenue, public debt, the civil and criminal 
law of the federation, the admission of new 
States, the treatment of the Indians, the sys- 
tem of taxation, the protection of life and 
property. Though he vetoed but two bills as 
President, his influence was felt on every im- 
portant act of the Congress. 

Washington’s first conquest was the con- 
quest of himself. He set out certain rules of 
conduct by which he lived. Never in his 
military career, in his private life, or as 
President of the United States did he require 
of others that which he did not first require 
of himself. I am going to quote just a rule 
or two by which Washington lived 

“Undertake not what you cannot Perform 
but be Careful to keep your Promise. * * * 

“Speak not Evil of the Absent for it is 
unjust. * * *® 

“When you speak of God or his Attributes, 
let it be Seriously & (with) Reverence. 
n am ” 

“Labour to keep alive in your Breast that 
Little Spark of Celestial Fire called Con- 
science.” 

These are 4 out of 110 rules which he set 
out for himself under the label “Rules of 
Civility and Decent Behaviour.” 

When Washington was 20 years old he 
became a Freemason and a member of Fred- 
ericksburg Lodge, No. 4, at Fredericksburg, 
Va. Early in 1788 he was appointed master 
of Alexandria Lodge, No. 22, by Edmund 
Randolph, Governor of Virginia and grand 
master of Masons of that great State. He 
was elected to the office of master in the fall 
of 1788, and was master of that lodge when 
he was sworn in as President of the United 
States. He remained a member until his 
death, and was buried with Masonic honors. 

Washington said in a letter—I quote: 

“So far as I am acquainted with the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of Freemasonry, I con- 
ceive them to be founded on benevolence, and 
to be exercised only for the good of mankind.” 

Another quotation: 

“Being persuaded that a just application 
of the principles on which the Masonic fra- 
ternity is founded must be promotive of 
private virtue and public prosperity, I shal] be 
happy to advance the interest of the society 
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and to be considered by them as a deserving 
brother.” 

A large number of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States were members of the 
fraternity. They were better men and better 
citizens because they believed in the prin- 
ciples for which Freemasonry stands. They 
put into the Constitution the principles in 
which they believed. 

This great Republic is now facing a crisis 
unequaled in its history. Greed and thirst 
for power have created a situation in the 
world which has almost abolished liberty and 
peace in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

One of th» first things a dictator does is to 
abolish freedom of speech, freedom of 
thought, freedom of religion. These are prin- 
ciples for which humanity has fought from 
the beginning of time, and for which it will 
co.tinue to fight until the end. The first 
President of the United States, the man to 
whom we are paying tribute today, was the 
embodiment of those principles. 

In the Senate of the United States, on the 
22d of February every year, Washington’s 
Farewell Address is read by some Member of 
that body for the edification of the Senators. 
It would be a wonderful thing if everybody 
in the United States had an opportunity to 
listen to that Farewell Address at least once 
a year. 

Washington was a great Freemason, and 
the greatest example of the principles for 
which Freemasonry stands. He was a leader 
and he was a leader who would fight for his 
principles. He was a good citizen and he 
stood for those things which make citizenship 
worth while. He was the father of the great- 
est republic that the sun has ever shone 
upon. As long as we follow the example and 
carry out the principles for which our first 
President stood, this Republic will always be 
safe and will endure. 





George Washington 
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Monday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN, OF 
VERMONT 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the REcorp an address delivered on last 
Saturday by the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As we meet here to celebrate the birthday 
of the father of American democracy, it gives 
me the greatest pleasure to extend greetings 
to the new citizens of our country who are 
with us for the first time. From now on we 
are Americans together, exercising the privi- 
leges belonging to citizens of a great demo- 
cratic Nation and assuming the responsibili- 
ties that rest upon us for the purpose of 
keeping our Nation truly great and truly 
democratic. 

Being an American tcday has special sig- 
nificance. It means that we not only enjoy 
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certain privileges, exercise certain authorities, 
and assume certain responsibilities connected 
with our citizenship, but it also means that 
we are here together as believers in certain 
fundamental rights and freedom for all the 
people. In assuming our citizenship we 
pledge ourselves to support and defend these 
concepts of democracy on which it is based. 

Meeting here together on the birthday of 
George Washington, we should most appro- 
priately dedicate ourselves to the preserva- 
tion of our Government and to maintaining 
good citizenship. 

George Washington stands in the history 
of our Republic as the great leader who 
made its founding possible through his mili- 
tary generalship in the Revolutionary War. 
He stands in our history as a great leader 
who after independence had been won, 
helped shape our present form of government 
as a member of the constitutional conven- 
tion. He stands in our history as a great 
leader who, at the call of the people of the 
young Nation, became our first President and 
as such gave meaning and direction to our 
form of government. 

Citizenship was no casual thing for George 
. He was a well-to-do gentleman 
farmer. He himself could have lived in peace 
om the beautiful acres of Mount Vernon. 
The policy of the British Government under 
King George III, tyrannical and oppressing 
it was*wpon the poorer people of the Ameri- 
can colonies, would not have touched him 
personally to any great extent. 

Although he could have lived in peace and 
prosperity, George m was so con- 
stituted that he could not have lived in hap- 
piness. He had a great sense of social justice 
and a mighty belief in democratic govern- 
ment. He could not live in comparative 
luxury or stand idly by while a despotic gov- 
ernment exercised powers of oppression upon 
his less fortunate neighbors. 

At the time of his country’s direst need 
he answered the call. 

He was not a professional soldier, yet he 
rose from a colonial militia officer to the 
leadership of an army, nondescript though 
it may have appeared, which successfully 
made war against Great Britain and her hired 
German allies and laid the foundation for 
the greatest democracy the world has ever 
known. 

Washington and his men were fired by cer- 
tain ideals and hopes for their country, and 
they fought with all they had to establish 
them. They fought with the zeal of men 
who fight for home, for liberty, and for coun- 
try. They fought with the knowledge that 
if they won, their economic path would be a 
hard one but a free one. If they lost they 
were doomed to both economic and political 
slavery. 

Through the long years of the Revolution- 
ary War the patriots of the American Colo- 
nies, under their great leader, suffered priva- 
tions to an extent unknown to us of this gen- 
eration as yet. They knew that the course 
which they were following meant toil, hard- 
ship, disease, hunger, poverty, cold, and, for 
many of them, death. They were besought 
with discouragement and untold agonies and 
difficulties. Yet they fought on with the 
courage and the determination of those who 
would be freemen when the victory was won. 

With the ending of the Revolutionary War 
Gen. George Washington went back in peace 
to live at his loved and beautiful home, as 
he planned, for the rest of his life. But a few 
years later the urgent need of the new Repub- 
lic and the confidence of the whole people in 
his leadership led him once more to serve his 
country as its first President. 

What I have just said is probably known 
to nearly everyone here. I have not retold 
you this story of Washington merely to re- 
hearse the glorious birth of our country or to 
eulogize a man. 
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I have attempted to place before you an 
outstanding example of citizenship—an ex- 
ample to show that liberty and citizenship 
are not things that just happen, but that 
such glorious things are bought and paid for 
at a price. A price—like any other price— 
that is usually in proportion to the value 
which we receive. 

I tell you today that the rights and privi- 
leges of our American citizenship are also 
accompanied by obligations that we must 
realize and fulfill if we are to continue to 
enjoy this citizenship as we now know it. It 
is not the easily gotten things that make us 
happy and secure. It is the things gained at 
the cost of privation and danger and sacrifice 
that endure. Only so long as we are willing 
to meet these terms will the ideals that led 
Washington and his men through the dark 
years of the Revolutionary War be kept in- 
violate for us and our children. 

The greatest test for Washington and his 
men came during the winter spent at Valley 
Forge. They could have given up at that 
time. They could have gone to their homes 
and surrendered their struggle to found a 
new and independent government of the peo- 
ple on the western shores of the Atlantic. 

They could have done so, secure in the 
knowledge that for a few years at least they 
would have had greater luxuries, as luxuries 
were known in those days, than if they con- 
tinued fighting against cold, disease, hunger, 
and attacks by their enemies. But they 
knew too well that these greater comforts 
secured by surrender would be short-lived. 
They preferred to face temporary hardships 
for a few years than to endure permanent 
slavery. 

They faced the facts. The freedom of a 
people forever depends upon their willingness 
to face the facts and to make sacrifices. It 
was true in 1776; it is true today. 

Once more the fate of our Nation is hang- 
ing in the balance and the outcome depends 
upon our answer. For the third time in 160 
years our Government of the people is in 
grave danger. 

There is not the slightest question of the 
ability of the American people to maintain 
this Government against aggression from 
without and collapse from within. The 
question is, Will we have the courage to 
do it? 

We are on the threshold of participation in 
a great world war. Within a few days Con- 
gress will have enacted legislation conferring 
upon the President of the United States 
greater authority than any one man has ever 
possessed in this world. He will have the 
power to use American resources against any 
nation on earth, to arm nation against na- 
tion; to form alliances which he deems to be 
to the advantage of our country; to seize 
ships, arms, and materials belonging to any 
person, any corporation, any country, and to 
convey such goods labeled “defense articles” 
to any government with which he chooses to 
make such alliance. The entire resources of 
our Nation’s wealth will be at his disposal 
and he will virtually control the output of 
American farms and factories, including the 
blood stream of supplies so vitally necessary 
to the life of the British Empire. 

We can only hope and pray that God will 
so guide him that in his exercise of this 
power, he will be wise and good. 

They tell us that America must become the 
arsenal of democracy. They tell us that 
American ships will not be sent to warring 
waters. Many leaders, both abroad and at 
home, tell us that American men will not be 
called upon to fight in foreign lands, that it 
is only tools that England needs. 

Yet we know in our hearts that we are 
about to engage in warfare that will ulti- 
mately require the use of every American 
factory, of every American ship, and the 
services of every American soldier—a war- 
fare that may result in American ships being 
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sunk in foreign waters and American boys 
dying in foreign lands. 

America can become the greatest arsenal 
that the world has ever known. Our ships, our 
planes, our guns, our men can cover the earth, 
the waters, and the sky in a manner that no- 
one has ever envisioned. 

We are divided now as to the wisdom of 
entering this war, but when we once go in 
we will fight as a united people. We will 
go in to win, and we will win. We may be 
in this conflict 1 year, 2 years, or 20 years, 
but we will emerge from it victorious in a 
military sense. Do we dare to contemplate 
the cost? 

And when peace comes, the heart and sou! 
of America will be tested as it has been 
tested only once since that fateful winter 
that Washington spent at Valley Forge 
Even though by a miracle of good fortune 
we should escape active participation, we 
will still have our crisis with the coming of 
peace among the nations. 

Then will come the true test of our 
strength, our courage, and our greatness. It 
takes courage to face war. It will take greater 
courage to face the coming of peace. it is 
not idle to say that if it were not for war 
today, we would be meeting the test right 
now. 

For 10 years we have been seeking solu- 
tions to problems that raised their ugly heads 
before us. Those problems have not yet been 
solved. They have now been blanketed by 
the smoke of war. Less than 3 years ago 
13,000,000 men were out of work, factories 
were idle, farmers’ markets were diminish- 
ing. Then the threat of war broke out over 
Europe and Asia; our industries started to 
hum again, making engines of destruction 
for foreign nations, particularly for Russia 
and Japan. Men found new jobs—but this 
was not a solution of unemployment in 
America. It was merely an artificial stimu- 
lant. 

In September 1939 Great Britain and France 
declared war upon Germany. These nations 
entered our market for materials, putting 
more American people to work, further in- 
creasing our pay rolls and our incomes. Yet 
this was not a solution for our problems. It 
was merely &@ more powerful and dangerous 
stimulant. 

Then the year 1940 saw the United States 
feverishly undertaking the mightiest defense 
and armament program that any nation in 
the world has ever known, a program that is 
still accelerating, a program carried forward 
like a snowball rolling downhill, without 
regard to cost, profits or consequences. And 
underneath this smoke and clamor and prep- 
aration for war, the unsolved problems of our 
nation are growing and multiplying. 

And yet the conflict of arms which we 
seem about to enter will not be the greatest 
crisis which we will have to overcome if Amer- 
ican democracy is to be preserved. We will 
win this war. But will be win against that 
which must follow? Before a year from next 
July, America will have authorized expendi- 
tures for ourselves and our allies for defense 
purposes and materials of war over $35,000,- 
000,000—an amount equal to the entire debt 
of our Nation less than 4 years ago. Within 
3 years our national debt will exceed $100,- 
000,000,000—$100,000,000,000 spent, not to 
create wealth for the world but to destroy it. 
Are we willing to pay this cost? Will Amer- 
ican industry forego its profits; will American 
labor suspend its gains? Will the American 
public consent to doing with the barest neces- 
sities of life? 

If we are to win in war or to win in peace, 
Americans must tighten their belts to the 
sacrifice and do it now. No man should be 
permitted to make a single dollar of excess 
profits from the miseries and bloodshed of 
war; and no government, state or national, 
should recklessly abandon the principles of 
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economy and common sense in the name of 
national defense. 

If we hand our burden on to those who 
follow, we thus guarantee depressed living 
standards for a hundred years to come. 

Having delegated to the Chief Executive 
ot our Natior. the responsibility that normally 
belongs to the Congress and the people, the 
authority to speak and act and make deci- 
sions for us; the right to exercise almost com- 
plete control over our economic life, will we 
have the foresight and fortitude to recover 
that power which will insure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, or 
will we adopt the easier course of casting 
individual responsibility aside, in return for 
a few more years of relative ease and luxury? 
Whether or not we possess this courage is the 
true test of our citizenship. We have met 
this challenge twice before. With Washing- 
ton as our inspiration, we must steel our- 
selves to meet it once again. 


a 


Monopoly in Farm Products 
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Or 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE BY HON. THURMAN ARNOLD 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very valuable article writ- 
ten by Mr. Thurman Arnold, Assistant 
Attorney General, on the subject of mo- 
nopolies in farm products, which ap- 
pears in The Nation’s Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From The Nation’s Agriculture] 
MONOPOLIES 


(By Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General) 


No group is so dependent upon the main- 
tenance of a domestic market that is free 
from restraints of trade as the farmer. Be- 
tween the farmer and the consumer stand a 
numer of organized groups who are in a po- 
sition to rob him of all his earning power if 
they are allowed to take full advantage of 
their strategic position. He, above all peo- 
ple, needs to have the savings of mass pro- 
duction passed on to consumers. His con- 
cern is, first, to prevent large organizations 
from depriving him of his proper share of 
the consumer’s dollar and, second, to pre- 
vent small organizations from protecting 
their inefficiency by erecting trade barriers 
between States or between economic areas 
in this country. 

When industrial organizations combine to 
raise the prices of farm products to con- 
sumers and of manufactured products to 
farmers, they force the farmers to seek 
similar privileges of combination to raise 
their own prices. Such measures are neces- 
sary as temporary expedients. They never 
work out in the long run because in the race 
for organized power the farmers always lose 
for three reasons. First, because the farm- 
ers do not and cannot control the bottle- 
necks through which their goods must pass; 
second, because farmers are too individual- 
istic to cheerfully subject themselves to the 


regimentation necessary for efficient organ- 
ized power. And finally, because the theory 
that if everyone sells at a high enough price 
everyone will prosper leads only to one re- 
sult—the destruction of the purchasing 
power of consumers. 

On November 23 the Department of Agri- 
culture issued a report suggesting the exten- 
sion of the food-stamp plan w the Nation’s 
20,000,000 needy. The Department said that 
this would result in substantial benefits to 
the farmers. It stated that full extension of 
the plan of distributing surplus food to pri- 
vately employed families and farmers having 
an income of less than a thousand dollars, as 
well as relief families, would cost the Treas- 
ury a billion dollars a year. Certainly we 
must distribute surplus food. Certainly we 
must take the emergency measures necessary 
to keep up the health of our families. But 
at the same time we must take the measures 
necessary to break up the restraints of trade 
which help create the problem. 

The 12,000,000 families who must spend 
less than 9 cents per person per meal do not 
buy the food they need—they buy what they 
can afford. Whatever they spend to pay for 
racketeering and waste or for extra charges 
exacted by some price-fixing ring comes di- 
rectly out of their diet; and this means that 
it directly reduces the amount of farm 
products they can buy. The farmer and the 
consumer have a common interest in keeping 
the cost of distributing food as low as effi- 
ciency permits. 

Some of the price-fixing groups fix buying 
prices. Many of the wasteful rackets which 
raise the cost of distributing food get their 
income by reducing the farmer’s price rather 
than by raising the consumer’s price. Not 
only does the consumer’s dollar buy less than 
it should, but the farmer’s share of this dol- 
lar has been squeezed smaller and smaller. 

In Chicago in 1920 the dealer got 8.1 cents 
per quart of milk and, in 1930, 8.3 cents, but 
meanwhile the producer’s share had fallen 
from 6.8 cents to 5.7 cents, a decline of more 
than a cent. At no time since 1918 has the 
producer received as much as half of the re- 
tail price in Chicago. In general the farmer’s 
share of the retail price has declined, not 
merely in the depression years but previously. 
The Federal Trade Commission reported in 
1937 that when the price to producers goes 
up, the full amount of the increase or more 
is usually added to the consumer’s price, but 
that when the price to producers goes down, 
the consumer is often not given the benefit. 


ABUSES 


Our job is to prevent the private seizure 
of power to fix milk prices in ways which 
are not surrounded by legislative safeguards 
for the farmers’ interest and the consumers’ 
interest. It is further to prevent the abuse 
of legislative privileges as a pretext for collu- 
sive action to raise the consumers’ prices, to 
reduce consumption, and thus to increase 
the farm surplus. Finally our job is to pro- 
tect distributors who want to experiment 
with ways of reducing the cost of distribu- 
tion against those who wish to perpetuate 
inefficiency by force or coercion. 

One illustration will indicate how we can 
help farmers distribute more milk. The 
Federal Trade Commission found that in 
certain large cities milk could be delivered 
in bulk for 1.61 cents per quart, in quart 
bottles for 4.69 cents, in pint bottles for 7.12 
cents and in half-pint bottles for 13.66 cents 
per quart. In other words, the cost per 
quart goes up as the quantity delivered goes 
down. In a small middle-western city a 
milk distributor proposed to recognize this 
obvious fact by placing a charge for delivery 
upon the first quart and supplying additional 
quarts to the same address at a price several 
cents lower. Farmers were to receive the 
same price but consumers were to be in- 
duced to use more milk. Other distributors 
in conspiracy with milk-wagon drivers, set 
out to quarantine this dangerous price cute 
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ter. They decided that no housewife was to 
be allowed to discontinue buying milk from 
the dealer who supplied her in order to buy 
from a different dealer until she obtained 
permission from them. To protect the old 
price structure they are trying to prevent 
the consumer from getting more milk and 
the farmer from selling more milk. In the 
long run they are probably hurting even 
themselves. The only effective weapon to 
use against that kind of interference with 
trade is an indictment under the antitrust 
laws. 

The grower’s share of the retail price of 
various fresh fruits and vegetables in east- 
ern markets varies from as much as 42 cents 
to as little as 174% cents out of each dollar. 
On most such products both the retailer and 
the transportation agency get more than the 
farmer. On canned fruits and vegetables the 
price paid for the can is usually higher than 
the price the farmer gets for its contents. 

From Maryland to California we have re- 
ceived complaints that big canners, chain- 
store buyers, and commission men cover 
their requirements with contracts which 
provide that t’:e price shall be the going 
market price av the time they take delivery; 
and that when the delivery date comes 
around they manipulate the market price by 
withdrawing their buyers from the market 
and by dumping produce which is under 
their control. One group of canners recently 
got together and fixed a minimum buying 
price which they said was established in a 
generous endeavor to prevent the farmer 
from having to take still less. When ques- 
tioned they admitted that in the past the 
minimum price had become the maximum 
price and that it undoubtedly would do so 
again this year. 

I have time for only one more illustration, 
from the New York Times of November 24, 
1940: 

“Safeway Stores, Inc., second largest food 
chain in the country, has resigned from the 
Food Distributors Association of Colorado in 
protest against the recent vote of that asso- 
ciation which called for the raising of the 
minimum mark-up under the State Unfair 
Practices Act to 12 percent and an added 
2 percent for those distributors which do 
their own wholesaling and warehousing, mak- 
ing a total of 14 percent, according to an 
official announcement by the company. 

“The higher minimums adopted by the 
Colorado group were estimated as bringing 
about a 5-percent increase in grocery prices 
throughout the State. * * * The new 
Colorado mark-up is rated the highest in the 
country and at least twice as high as the 
National Grocery Conference recommended.” 

During the first World War, business groups 
developed ways of acting together, many of 
which continued throughout the 1920’s, and 
largely by using such techniques they pre- 
vented industrial prices from falling as fast 
and as far as farm prices when the war was 
over. What we do in the next 2 or 3 years 
may determine whether or not the farmer 
will have to deal with a larger number of 
more effective price-fixing combinations for 
a generation to come. 

The antitrust laws are the first line of 
defense against such a future. They cannot 
pevent a shortage of goods nor the price in- 
creases which naturally follow from such a 
shortage; but they can prevent artificial 
shortages and artificial schemes to raise prices. 
They can break up the agreements which 
make the consumer pay more for his food 
and those which make the farmer get less for 
his product. We have made a beginning in 
this direction. 

The question before the farmers of this 
country is whether they want this beginning 
to broaden into real effective assistance. 

At present we do not have enough men to 
do the job. I assure you that the Antitrust 
Division will not quit, but the time is rapidly 
approaching when new investigations will 
have to be indefinitely delayed. We have 





made enemies who are demanding that our 
activities be curbed. We hope, however, that 
we have made more friends than enemies, 
and we particularly hope that the American 
farmer is going to take a real interest in what 
we are doing. Therefore, I put this question 
to the American Farm Bureau Federation: 
Do you want us to go ahead, or shall we 
stand still where we are today? Do you want 
conferences and speeches and reports about 
restraints which are destroying your market, 
or do you want action? 





Spokane Can Do Even Better Than 
Other Cities Have Done With Munici- 
pal Power 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, on March 
11 of this year the people of my home 
city of Spokane, which city is almost 
within the shadow of Grand Coulee Dam, 
will vote on the issue of municipal power. 

The Electric Bond & Share Co., that 
giant electrical octopus, owns and con- 
trols the local operating company, the 
Washington Water Power Co., and it is 
making a bitter fight to keep the cit- 
izens of Spokane from enjoying the 
advantages of Grand Coulee power and 
to compel them to continue to pay mil- 
lions of dollars in overcharges. 

Since the coming of Grand Coulee, 
and within the last 18 months, this sub- 
sidiary of the Electric Bond & Share Co. 
has made rate reductions of about 
$1,250,000 which its president, Kinsey 
Robinson, stated were reductions largely 
made to the low-use customers for po- 
litical purposes. His exact language 
was, “We must turn to the day of polit- 
ical rates.” 

He then further said that these reduc- 
tions would largely go to the low-use 
customer and service would be rendered 
at a loss, but the loss would be made up 
from the greater-use customers. This 
startling statement was gotten from Mr. 
Robinson in answer to a question that I, 
as a member of the Committee on Inte- 
rior Appropriations, propounded to him 
in his appearance last year. 

Even with these tremendous rate re- 
ductions, which are a confession of guilt 
to the assertion of excessive charges, 
Spokane is still being grossly overcharged, 
and if they adopt municipal power in the 
March 11 election the city rate payers 
will be assured far greater savings, and 
the taxpayers will collect from the mu- 
nicipal plant far more than they do now. 

What is still more important, the 
people of the city will free themselves 
from the pernicious political activities of 
the power company, and there will be a 
growth and development of tremendous 
magnitude. In addition to this the city 
plant will soon liquidate its entire in- 
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debtedness and rate reductions will give 
Spokane the same favorable rates that 
the city of Takoma now enjoys, which 
are the lowest in America. 

Proof of what can be done by munic- 
ipal ownership is shown by the accomp- 
lishments of the four major cities of 
Tennessee, and I give the official figures 
on gross revenue, purchase power, tax 
equivalents, depreciation, and earned net 
income in those four cities. 

Results in the four Tennessee cities 
Nashville, population 153,866: 
Nashville electric system has 
gross revenues of_____.__-- 
Total operating expenses, in- 


$3, 571, 000 


cluding purchased power... 1,197, 000 
Tax equivalents__........-.. 333, 000 
Depestiatiotds sieniss donee 309, 000 
Earned a net income of more 
iS. Ssh I ice 818, 000 
Knoxville, population 105,802: 
Gross revenues.__............ 2, 312, 000 
Purchased power__....--.-.. 845, 000 
Tax equivalents__........... 277, 000 
Depeedtntiae vs se st wceene 189, 000 
Earned a net income of___--.-. 315, 000 
Chattanooga, population 119,798: 
Gross revenues. ............. 3, 169, 000 
Purchased power__........-- 1, 287, 000 
Tax equivalents___....-..... 244, 000 
Deprecintion. 20 ............ 283, 000 
Earned a net income of___.-. 464, 000 
Memphis, population 253,143: 
Gross revenues__..-..-.---- 4, 604, 000 
Purchased power_...---.---. 1, 398, 000 
Tax equivalents__.........-- 315, 000 
Wepberiatiote. osc ccs 400, 000 
Earned a net income of_-__-- 1, 153, 000 


IN CONCLUSION 


Thus it will be seen that each of these 
cities have met all expenses, paid their 
share of taxes, and earned a substantial 
net income besides, ranging from $315,- 
000. in Knoxville to $1,153,000 in Mem- 
phis, being from 14 to 25 percent of the 
gross incomes. 
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The combined gross revenues of the 
four cities for the fiscal year is $13,- 
656,000. 

Meanwhile these cities have reduced 
rates from 30 to 38 percent, thus Saving 
their citizens from $1,041,000 in Knox- 
ville to $2,250,000 in Memphis per year. 
Also the lower rates have resulted in an 
increase in the average use of domestic 
current to 1,331 kilowatt-hours per year 
as compared to the national average of 
925. 

With such evidence as I have here fur- 
nished, it would appear that every city 
in America which has access to cheap 
hydroelectric power should take advan- 
tage of it. Certainly the citizens of Spo- 
kane, who are perhaps more favorably 
situated than any other city in America, 
should cease to pay millions in tribute, 
and have nothing to show for it except 
the baneful influences upon their politi- 
cal life exerted by the Power Trust. 
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TABLE OF PRODUCTION FOR YEARS 
1906-39 





Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following table: 


Production of sugar in the West Indies 























{Short tons] 
1906-7 to | 1911-12 to 
Cane sugar 1910-11 1915-16 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 
British West Indies: | 

aii a leat cere areeeinsct ciliata 47, 755 58, 659 172, 799 149, 662 143, 879 
ais ih het Gtr een hens ieadaoemaigaii 32, 947 37, 190 121, 256 99, 812 152, 608 
PUNT hn Sh dbtdscckeccetsseeconedecocacoceennews 15, 132 17, 102 119, 393 132, 516 132, 100 
a aie —. 24, 791 { 13, 183 , 988 34, 892 25, 219 
ee SL. ie hantncincapticcasencaes abe . 14, 080 38, 385 31, 287 41, 816 
Other British West Indies.................-...-- 6, 327 7, 549 14, 689 11, 580 9, 724 

French West Indies: se 
Nos rohan. dinavaeseimndiundes sabe 41, 631 43, 239 56, 727 61, 113 76, 612 
GORGO UNG. én nn ccccacnavcocnccentcerencececee= 42, 262 39, 094 61, 212 53, 546 257 
Wikak Wii el 210,845 | 230, 096 | 620, 449 | 564, 408 634, 206 





Civilian Air Reserve for Pan-American Air 
Defense 
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STATEMENT BY COL. J. E. MYERS 





Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I include the following statement 
issued by Col. J. E. Myers, United States 
Army, retired, president of the Aviation 
Defense Association: 


The success of a unified air command de- 
pends upon securing a proper state of air 
appreciation by the people of the nations 
concerned. 

The road to success in establishing the 
pan-American air solidarity necessary to the 
defense of the Americas must be accom- 
plished by first creating an international 
state of air mindedness throughout the na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. Such a 
condition of air mindedness has not as yet 
been attained in any of these nations, and 
their military and naval air forces are not 
sustained by the people en masse; therefore, 
should aggression occur, it would find us 
unprepared. Even at the moment England 
is calling for aviators. The shortage is here 
now. 
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Once the nations have aroused themselves 
to the extent of becoming aware of these 
facts, they will realize that back of their air 
force must stand a civilian air reserve com- 
posed of the personnel and equipment of 
their civil aviation, those who have had 
some aeronautical training and experience, 
and the thousands of others who are ready 
and willing to lend every assistance to titis 
force. 

The civilian air reserve of the Aviation De- 
fense Association of Washington, D. C., may 
be divided generally into two classes, the 
air and the ground reserve. The air reserve 
will consist of those persons in civil life 
who are qualified in aviation matters or 
preparing to do so and those persons, men 
and women, boys and girls properly vouched 
for, who will sustain all aeronautical activi- 
ties in the promotion of air preparedness. 

The main reasons for the establishment of 
the air reserve is to relieve the bottle neck 
in securing experienced aviators and me- 
chanics for the combat force and to act as 
its auxiliary reserve. 

The following classifications and subdivi- 
sions of this work are outlined as follows: 

1. The establishment of a state of con- 
fidence in aviation in the minds of the 
people through assurance that their gov- 
ernments are exercising every precaution for 
safe air travel. 

(a) Committee on Safe Air Travel, Mr. 
Chester G. Myers, of Hellam, Pa., chairman. 

Purpose: To endorse all measures which 
will insure safe air travel and particularly 
to introduce and sponsor congressional legis- 
lation and other measures for the construc- 
tion of uniform directional air markers on 
the tops of buildings, roads, etc., in co- 
operation with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Legislation: Senate Joint Res- 
olution 300, by Senator CLAUDE PEPPER, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 50, Seventy-seventh Congress, by Repre- 
sentative J. H. PETERSON, Florida, which were 
introduced at our request, and H. R. 3015, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, introduced by Rep- 
resentative J. L. Jouns, of Wisconsin. 

(b) Committee on Airports and Airways. 
Capt. A. R. Towner of Washington, D. C. 

Purpose: To endorse all measures for the 
vast expansion of all commercial and other 
aeronautical meteorological activities, re- 
search laboratories, main and feeder air 
passenger and freight lines, airports and 
bases, and to advocate the unification and 
standardization of airplane parts and their 
accessories and to support all measures for 
the establishment of underground air bases 
about 500 miles apart along the coast line 
of the Americas. 

(c) Committee on supersafety defense 
highways. Col. C. B. Treadway, of Florida, 
chairman. 

Purpose: To support legislation for the 
construction of great, lighted, supersafety 
defense highways, or rivers of traffic, between 
all strategic points and air bases within the 
boundaries of the Western Hemisphere, as 
a necessary measure for our national and 
pan-American military and naval defense. 

We sponsor H. R. 3461, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, as introduced by Representative J. 
BUELL Snyper, of Pennsylvania, or its equiva- 
lent, providing for six superhighways north 
and south, and three east and west from 
coast to coast and we urge all patriotic citi- 
zens to sustain such proposed legislation as 
well as the extension of this system through- 
out the Americas. 


2. The creation of a strong pan-American 
coalition for the air defense of the Americas. 

(a) Committee on Public Relations: Hon. 
M. H. Thatcher, chairman. 

: To encourage all possible means 
of rapid transportation, shipping, and com- 
munication for the purpose of trade and 
friendly relations; for the establishment of a 
strong protective coalition of the American 
nations; and to bring about a general sense 
of security by awakening the confidence of 
the American peoples in the protection 
afforded by an adequate military, naval, and 
civilian air reserve defense; and to this end 
to cooperate with all patriotic organizations. 

(b) Committee on propaganda: Col. J. E. 
Myers, United States Army, retired, chairman. 

Purpose: To secure cooperation in all mat- 
ters pertaining to Pan American aviation de- 
fense through the use of aviation motion 
pictures, radio, and the sponsoring of our 
theme song, Wings Over America, and 
Guardian of the Colors, and other patriotic 
compositions. 

(c) Committee for the annual celebration 
of Pan American Aviation Day on December 
17, the date of the first flight of a heavier- 
than-air machine, made at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
by the Wright brothers, the “fathers of flight.” 
Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, of Washington, 
D. C., chairman. 

3. To establish memorials to commemorate 
the achievements in aviation and to sponsor 
the annual celebration of National Aviation 
Day on August 19. Col. J. E. Myers, United 
States Army, retired, chairman. 

Purpose: To perpetuate the memory of our 
heroes of aviation by means of special me- 
morials, radio broadcasts, moving pictures of 
aviation, phonograph records of songs, etc. 

To sponsor the annual issue of Pan Amer- 
ican Aviation Day air-mail stamps on De- 
cember 17 to commemorate the date of the 
first flight by the Wright brothers, in accord- 
ance with House Joint Resolution 50, as in- 
troduced at our request by Representative 
J. HARDIN PETERSON, of Florida, in honor of all 
American aviators. 

To sponsor congressional legislation for the 
return of the original Wright airplane from 
England to the United States. 

To sponsor House Joint Resolution 35, as 
introduced by Representative T. A. JENKINS, 
of Ohio, which provides for the painting of a 
historical aviation picture in the frieze in the 
dome of the Capitol. 
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To sponsor the annual celebration of Na- 
tional Aviation Day on August 19, Dr. Orville 
Wright's birth date, in his honor as the first 
man to successfully fly a heavier-than-air 
machine, in accordance with Senate Joint 
Resolution 111, as introduced at our request 
in the Seventy-sixth Congress by Senator 
CLAUDE PEeprer and Representative J. Harpin 
Prrerson, of Florida, and 14 other Members 
of the House of Representatives, and signed 
by the President of the United States on July 
11, 1939. 

4. To provide for the measures for the pro- 
motion of youth: education in aviation, and 
to support all congressional legislation per- 
taining to such matters; Committee on Youth 
Education in Aviation, R. E. Grabel, of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., chairman. 

: To encourage the youth of Amer- 
ica in all matters pertaining to aeronautics. 

To prepare an authentic history of aviation, 
using as a cover for same the famous recruit- 
ing poster, Wings Over America, by Col. 
Thomas B. Woodburn, United States Army, 
and to edit an aviation periodical in the 
interest of youth education in aviation. 

To sponsor present congressional legislation 
introduced by Representative WitLt1Am H. 
LARRABEE (H. R. 3132) and Senator Patrick 
McCarran (S. 10), which provide for an avia- 
tion division in the Office of Education and 
the annual appropriation of sufficient funds 
for its maintenance, as originated and pre- 
pared by our legislative director, Mr. Frank 
Elvidge, of Bethesda, Md. 

To sponsor congressional legislation intro- 
duced by Representative JoHN M. COSTELLO 
(H. R. 2661) to provide for the training of 
civil glider pilots. 

The Aviation Defense Association, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a patriotic, nonprofit cor- 
poration created in 1938 for the purpose of 
sponsoring all measures pertaining to the air 
defense of the Americas. We invite all patri- 
otic persons to assist in this work of promot- 
ing aeronautical activities. 

The Civilian Air Reserve offers every per- 
son, man or woman, boy or girl, the rare 
opportunity of serving his country in this 
hour of greatest need. Join and be prepared 
for an adequate air defense. A special illus- 
trated circular giving full details for the 
painting of directional air markers recently 
prepared by Mr. Chester G. Myers, of Hellam, 
Pa., is now available to those interested in 
this worthy project. 


References pertaining to the operations of the Aviation Defense Association, Library of 
Congress, Aviation Section 
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Introduced by— Date Subject matter Author 
, 
Representative J. H. Peterson, Florida..} Jan. 17, 1939 | Training for aviation defense__.... Col. J. E. Myers, re 
tired. 
Representative J. Randolph, West Vir- | Feb. 28, 1939 | Aviation day in America_......... Do. 
ginia. | ; ee 
Representative C. I, Faddis, Pennsyl- | July 10,1940 | National aviation day, Aug. 19... Do. 
vania. 
Senator G. M. Gillette, lowa...........- Sept. 18, 1940 = American aviation day, Dec. Do. 
17. 
Senator C. Pepper, Florida. ............- Sept. 20, 1940 | Uniform directional markers for Do, 
safe air travel. 
Representative J. M. Costello, California_| Sept. 23,1940 | National air defense_.............. Do. 
Representative J. H. Peterson, Floridz..| Oct. 1,1940 | Air-safety program.............-.. Do. 
Representative J. L. Johns, Wisconsin-..|--.-- Casenaka Safety for air travel............... | Chester G. Myers. 
DO kis donndutacswesbwmnabindscweuidl Nov. 18, 1940 | Airport facilities for national de- | Col. J, E. Myers. 
fense. 
DD sicucnnecgens dadnpiaeniisidhiimin Dec. 16,1940 | The peters must awake to their Do, 
peril. 
6... endd kdeensaaaeieeniont Dec. 23,1940 | Progress in aviation_............-- Representative J. L. 
| Johns, 
Representative J.J. Sparkman, Alabama_| Jan. 2,1941 | Celebration of Pan American avi- | Hon. M. H. Thatcher, 
ation day by the Aviation De | former Member of 
fense Association on Dee. 17. Congress. 
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Bible Predicts Rise and Fall of Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








Monday, February 24, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM THE HENRYETTA (OKLA.) 
FREE LANCE 





Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call attention to an article which was 
printed in a newspaper in my district, 
the Henryetta (Okla.) Free Lance, in 
which a Bible student analyzes a passage 
from the Book of Daniel, and from it finds 
a prophecy of the rise of the Axis Powers 
in Europe, and the eventual fall of Hitler 
and Germany, “with none to help him.” 

This is a very interesting analysis to 
me, and I am hopeful that others will find 
it so, and, too, that its presentation in 
this form may cause more of us to search 
out passages in the Scripture for guid- 
ance in these trying times. 

Here is the Free Lance article: 


[From the Henryetta (Okla.) Free Lance] 


In this time of crisis, the world is looking 
for a ray of hope for the future. I am won- 
dering if this ray of light may be found in 
the Book of Daniel. Let us see. Turn with 
me, will you, to the eleventh chapter, and let 
us begin with the twenty-first verse and read 
it through to the end. Here, I believe we find 
out about Hitler, Mussolini, Churchill, and 
of all the countries engaged in the present 
war. If you do not agree, I trust no harm 
will be done in studying it together. 

Verse 21 tells us that there “Shall stand up 
a vile person to whom they shall not give 
the honors of the kingdom, but he shall come 
in peaceably and obtain the kingdom by 
flatteries.” This is a good description of Hit- 
ler, for he is the vilest person in modern 
times. He has done some of the worst things, 
the most inhuman things, of all times. He 
gained his authority by flatteries, or as we 
would say, by promises, and despite his great 
power he has not been offered the honors of 
the crown. No Anthony has arisen to do 
that for him. 

Verse 22 tells us that “With the arm of a 
flood shall they overflow from before him.” 
This describes the swiftness of his rise to 
power, and the competency with which he de- 
stroys opposition. Before his enemies are 
aware of their danger, they are over-run. 

Verse 23 describes how he betrayed Cham- 
berlain at Munich, in these words, “After 
the league made with him, he shall work de- 
ceitfully.” In the next sentence, “For he shall 
come up and shall become strong with a 
small people,” we have prophesied how he is 
to convert weakness into strength. He had 
few resources, yet he has become stronger 
than the most wealthy nations. Even the 
British Empire, with all its wealth, is in the 
gravest danger in her long history. Hitler 
has indeed become strong with a small peo- 
ple, or with small resources. 

Verse 24 tells of his conquest of so many 
countries of Europe, without having to fight, 
in these words: “He shall enter peaceably even 
upon the fattest places of the province.” 
The extent of his kingdom is described in 
the next sentence in these words: “He shall 
do that which his fathers have not done, nor 


his father’s fathers.” Germany today rules 
more country than was ever ruled by any 
German king prior to this date. We must re- 
member that Hitler’s word is law, even in 
Italy, and it was law even in Ethiopia. 

In this same verse we find how Hitler has 
robbed the nations he has conquered in these 
words: “And he shall scatter among them the 
prey and the spoil.” Many volumes might be 
written of how Hitler has robbed the nations 
he has conquered. Very few of past history 
have practiced such a system. Space will not 
permit further discussion. 

In this same verse we have words which I 
believe are only applicable to Hitler, the mys- 
tic, the prophet, who foretells his victories, 
even to the day, in these words: “He shall 
forecast his devices against the strongholds, 
even for a time.” From the time of his 
earliest rise to power in 1933 to 1940 he has 
Fredicted with mathematical certainty his 
every accomplishments. Thus for 7 
(“for a time,” and in the Bible it has been 
suggested 7 years if for a time) all his 
prophecies have come true. This ended in 
1940, after 7 years. 

Verse 25 tells about the trouble with the 
country to the south, France, Holland, and 
Belgium. The outcome of the conflict is 
described in the these words: “He (they) 
shall not stand, for they shall forecast devices 
against him (them).” Here again it tells of 
Hitler’s forecasts which came true. 

Verse 26 tells the cause of the fall of the 
countries to the south in these words, which 
are so full of meaning: “Yea, they that feed 
of the portion of his (their) meat shall de- 
stroy him.” These countries fell on account 
of the “fifth column” which was I‘ving in the 
country which was destroyed. 

Verse 27 tells of the alliance with Mussolini 


_ in these words: “And both these kings’ hearts 


shall be to ‘to mischief and they shall speak 
lies at one table, but it shall not prosper.” 
Space will not permit a discussion of the false 
foundation of the Hitler-Mussolini alliance, 
but suffice it to say that it shall not prosper. 
It has not prospered to this date. 

Verse 28 tells of Hitler’s opposition to the 
church. 

Verse 29 tells of the second stage of the war 
to the south, which has reference to the war 
in Greece and Africa. Verse 30 tells us why 
this campaign has failed in these dramatic 
words: “For the ships of Chittim (the British 
Navy) shall come against him; therefore he 
shall be grieved and shall return to hav~ in- 
dignation.” Just what Hitler is going to do 
about the failure in Greece and Africa, I do 
not know. Perhaps it may be explained in 
the remaining verses of this wonderful chap- 
ter. Space will not permit speculation here. 
What will be Hitler’s indignation? We may 
expect gas, starvation, torture, and cruelties 
we cannot even imagine at this time. 

Verse 40 gives hope for the revival of France 
and of help from Russia in these words: “And 
the king of the south shall push at him and 
the king of the north (Russia) shall come 
against him like a whirlwind, with chariots 
and with horsemen and with many ships, and 
he shall enter into the country and pass over.” 
From this it appears that Russia will join 
in at the kill, for the division of Germany as 
Poland was divided. 

V>rse 41 explains that certain countries 
will not be invaded, while others nearby 
will be. 

Verse 44 tells us how Hitler is disturbed by 
news from the east. Does this mean the 
news he is now receiving from America con- 
cerning American preparations? 

Verse 45 gives us these assuring words: “Yet 
he shall come to his end and none shall help 
him.” 

Read it and disbelieve it if you like. I 
prefer to believe it. 

Very truly, 
A READER. 


W. P. A. Appropriations 


REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, February 24, 1941 





Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, a serious 
situation is about to develop in reference 
to our aid to people of such States as 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Colorado, North Dakota, and Mon- 
tana. 

The Committee on Appropriations of 
this House, through its infinite wisdom 
and knowledge of the condition of the 
people in these States, has decreed that 
during 1941, 600,000 people shall be put 
off the relief rolls and must shift for 
themselves. The officials of the Work 
Projects Administration are of the opin- 
ion that instead of reducing our relief 
load by 600,000 we should raise it 600,000. 
At the present time this Government has 
1,900,000 persons on relief. To reduce 
this number now necessitates notices go- 
ing out to North Dakota that on March 1 
the 13,865 now on relief in North Dakota 
must be reduced by 1,665. The Adminis- 
trator has now, on his own motion, re- 
duced this cut to 1,165, having full knowl- 
edge of what such a cut means in a 
State where the temperature has been at 
30° below zero on several occasions this 
winter. There are still at least 50 days of 
winter left in that area. 

Let this Congress ask itself what will 
these people do who are thrown off relief 
in this cold area, where there is no work 
of any kind? If North Dakota had the 
war industries operating as Virginia has, 
that work would absorb much of the re- 
lief load. We have nothing of the sort 
operating in our State and will not have. 
We have no factories which could be 
turned into defense activities, and the 
State is too far removed from materials 
te warrant building such industry plants. 
There will be no crop money until the 
last of July this year. 

Not only this situation confronts us on 
March 1, but on April 1, before there is 
any spring, the rolls will have to be cut 
another 1,665 or more, according to the 
superjudgment of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I do not wish this com- 
mittee any bad luck, but I hope some day 
some of its members, and especially the 
gentleman from Virginia and the gentle- 
man from New York, who see “eye to eye” 
on relief, will know what it is to be hun- 
gry and cold with no job in sight. 

In this false demonstration, in the 
name of economy, the House is doing 
the very worst thing that can be done, 
if it is the intention to build a strong 
national defense. Unless we have the 
backing of the people of this country, 
we can have no success in any war. We 
cannot have a front line filled with en- 
gines of war and experts to use them if 
we have a line backed up by destitute 
people, and especially the kind of people 
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in the States named, who are the food 
producers of this Nation. I have repeat- 
edly said on the floor of this House that 
every war in the past has been won by 
the nation having the most food. No 
one believes what I say, but it will not 
be long now until the proof will be before 
us. We have so voted in this House, and 
the Senate will no doubt vote likewise, 
that we shall need in this country a 
united people. Two things, and only 
two, will keep us from being united. 
First, Congress may conscript labor and 
destroy what organized labor has accom- 
plished in the past 50 years. We are apt 
to destroy labor organizations because a 
small fraction of organized labor will 
strike on munitions contracts. The sec- 
ond thing is that we will sit here, bar- 
ricaded behind a salary of $10,000 a year, 
and let millions in this country fight 
destitution. People in this situation can- 
not fight an enemy nor can they fight 
behind the lines to assist those in front, 
and, worst of all, they will have no heart 
to fight. Among people of this class is 
a fertile field for all sorts of “isms” to 
take root, and as the distress increases 
our division will widen. 

Our best defense is to give every man 
and woman in the United States a chance 
to work and supply himself with the 
necessities of life; to refuse this is to 
say that these people cannot live. I 
warn this House now that when enough 
people get hungry enough they will get 
something to eat, notwithstanding the 
parsimonious and blind, thoughtless ac- 
tion on the part of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

This committee cannot say it did not 
know the conditions because the hear- 
ing on the deficiency bill for 1941 clearly 
disclosed evidence which the committee 
ignored. The administration is not to 
be censured for this cut in relief because 
there is nothing else to do but make cuts 
to fit what this committee has cut out as 
eminently sufficient. 

We are about to spend billions to de- 
fend the British Empire, covering one- 
quarter of the earth’s area—an empire 
that will not let us know what her war 
aims are. How much we shall spend, I do 
not know, but we have in the House given 
a blank check to spend ‘what is needed. 
While spending these billions to hold to- 
gether a great empire that we are not in 
the least concerned with, must we do it 
by taking the food away from our own 
citizens? Do you know what it would 
cost to keep the relief rolls where they 
are for a year? Five hundred million 
dollars. To put 600,000 more on the rolls, 
which the administration admits is nec- 
essary, would cost us another $500,000,000 
for a year. Add both together and we 
have $1,000,000,000, or about one-fortieth 
of what we expect to expend to defend 
Great Britain. While the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of this House recom- 
mends the expenditure of billions for 
others, this cold-lipped Committee on 
Appropriations has decreed that we take 
$500,000,000 away from needy people in 
the name of economy. The reason why 
this House can get away with such a 
diabolical inconsistency is because the 
people of the country do not know what 
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has been done. As long as I can speak, 
I propose to let the people know. 

We are willing to vote thousands to 
support a committee to run down Com- 
munists, but by our unwarranted and 
stupid action in cutting down relief when 
it cannot be cut, we are making Com- 
munists faster than the gentleman from 
Texas can count them. Just remember 
one thing I say, if you forget all the rest— 
communism does not grow in a field 
unless the soil is prepared for it. Com- 
munism is just like pain in the human 
body—pain indicates something is wrong 
and tries to telegraph for help. When 
communism appears we ought to know 
conditions have brought it about and 
that we are responsible for the condition 
of the soil. Cut down this relief, when it 
cannot be done without bringing suffer- 
ing to thousands of our people, and the 
result will be the best fertilizer com- 
munism has yet had. If we run this 
Government according to the organic 
laws of life, liberty, and happiness to 
every citizen, we shall not have to worry 
about communism. 

Remember another thing—production 
is now at the pea’ of any period in our 
history; it is higher than in 1929, our great 
era of prosperity, yet there are less men 
working now at this production than 
worked at it in 1929. To say that inven- 
tions are not displacing men is an abso- 
lute falsehood, yet there are many men 
who will maintain that improved ma- 
chinery does not displace workers. The 
fact remains they have been displaced 
and are now out of work, and unless they 
live in some war-industry section of the 
United States they have no chance for 
work unless the Government supplies it. 

If this Congress wants a united people 
in this crisis of our history, do not throw 
the hungry American citizens out in the 
cold; if you intend to put strength in 
our national defense, do not destroy that 
strength among our own people. If we 
want the people to love this Government, 
let this Government be worthy of that 
love; if we want them to fight for it, 
permit them to be ready to fight; if we 
want them to die for it, let them die in 
battle and not starve at home. 





Presentation of Annual B’nai_ B’rith 
Award to Hon. Norman H. Davis 
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HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
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Monday, February 24, 1941 





ADDRESSES BY HENRY MONSKY AND 
HON. NORMAN H. DAVIS 





Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
the ninety-seventh annual B’nai B'rith 
award for honor, duty, and achievement 
was presented to the Honorable Norman 
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H. Davis, chairman of the American Red 
Cross, by Henry Monsky, of Omaha, 
Nebr., president of the B’nai B'rith, at 
a covenant breakfast held at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria, Sunday morning, February 
16, 1941. The texts of the respective ad- 
dresses are herewith set forth: 


ADDRESS BY HENRY MONSKY, PRESIDENT OF 
B’NAI B’RITH 

It was my privilege a year ago to present 
an award to the Honorable Irving Lehman, a 
distinguished jurist and public servant, 
whose life has been the symbol of service. 
It is indeed a very special privilege to par- 
ticipate in this program. District Grand 
Lodge No. 1, the oldest of all B’nai B'rith 
district grand lodges, has chosen to do honor 
unto itself and to B’nai B’rith by the presen- 
tation of its ninety-seventh anniversary 
award for honor, duty and achievement, to 
the Honorable Norman H. Davis, chairman 
of the American Red Cross, a distinguished 
American, an outstanding humanitarian and 
a great statesman, whose life reflects a bril- 
liant record of achievement for the welfare 
of humanity. 

In order that all who witness or listen to 
this ceremony may better understand the 
true significance of this award, may I, Mr. 
Davis, briefly comment upon the history, 
the purposes, and the accomplishments of 
B'nai B'rith? B’nai B'rith was founded in 
the city of New York 97 years ago. Its his- 
tory is inseparably interwoven with and has 
become an integral part of the history of 
the people of Israel throughout the past cen- 
tury. Its mission has been “to unite Israel- 
ites in the promotion of their highest in- 
terests and those of humanity.” The ful- 
filment of this mission has been our single 
purpose. The B’nai B'rith has profoundly 
influenced Jewish life. It has contributed 
to the cultural development of our people. 
It has endeavored to teach that spiritual 
and qualitative values are not alien to the 
cosmic order and that they have relevance 
and significance. We have always recognized 
that the ability of the Jew to more effec- 
tively and more adequately contribute to 
the welfare and progress of the larger com- 
munity of which he is a part, is enhanced 
by a proper interpretation of and zealous ad- 
herence to the principles of our faith. 

We could enumerate many philanthropic 
and benevolent institutions throughout the 
land which came into existence and now con- 
tinue as a result of the sponsorship and sup- 
port of B'nai B'rith. Cultural and religious 
centers for Jewish youth at colleges and uni- 
versities, known as the B’nai B'rith Hillel 
Foundations, have become a force of great 
influence in American Jewish life. Our spon- 
sorship of the Aleph Zadik Aleph, the junior 
organization of B’nai B'rith, brings to our 
youth a cultural program, to better equip 
them to withstand the devastating effects of 
the menacing forces rampant in the world 
today. We have relentlessly opposed not 
merely as a matter of lip service, but by the 
execution of an effective program, all foreign 
“isms,” inimical to the best interests of our 
blessed democracy. Through the B'nai B'rith 
Anti-Defamation League, through its Ameri- 
canism activity, and by means of other re- 
lated activities, we have carried on, to the 
end of promoting tolerance, good will and 
better understanding among men of all races, 
creeds, and nationalities. The paramount 
importance of such a program in these days 
of social, political, and economic unrest and 
dislocation, is readily manifest. Through our 
emergency relief fund we have given aid and 
comfort to unfortunate victims of oppression 
and persecution, to our fellowmen who have 
been afflicted with catastrophes and calami- 
ties of every character. It will thus be seen 
that the program of the B’nai B'rith, broad 
and comprehensive, has perhaps ministered 
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as effectively as that of any other agency in 
Jewish life, to the diversified problems which 
confront our people. 

Perhaps this brief reference to the aims 
and purposes of B’nai B’rith and to its record 
will be sufficient to suggest the reason for the 
selection of Mr. Norman H. Davis as the re- 
cipient of the ninety-seventh anni 
award for honor, duty, and achievement. 

Mr. Davis, not only in his role as chairman 
of the Red Cross but throughout 
the years from his advent into public life, 
has manifested a profound interest in and 

an extraordinary zeal for human welfare. 
Endowed with unusual talents and a great 
capacity for service, he has been guided in 
all of his activities by the wholesome philos- 
ophy that these talents and that this ca- 
pacity were vested in him only as a trustee 
for the benefit of his fellow men; that as 
trustee of these blessings he must use them 
to aid mankind in its eternal struggle for 
greater happiness. As evidence of this phi- 
losophy, you will be interested in a quotation 
from a letter written by Mr. Davis in connec- 
tion with the acceptance of this award: 

“I have been reluctant to accept awards 
and decorations lest it be construed that I 

rewards for doing those things which 
I consider to be sufficient recompense in 
themselves and but my duty and privilege. 
After all, with so much human suffering 
today, the most that one can do is the least 
that one should do. At any time in humani- 
tarian endeavor realization of the benefits 
produced are the greatest rewards that one 
can have.” 

Mr. Davis has held many and varied posi- 
tions of great responsibility in both the field 
of diplomacy and in the field of social serv- 
ice. A native of Tennessee, he was gradu- 
ated from Vanderbilt University and Leland 
Stanford University. He holds honorary de- 
grees from the University of the South, Co- 
lumbia University, Harvard University, and 
Princeton University. His career is replete 
with continuous and ever-recurring evidence 
of his magnificent endowments. 

his career in the field of busi- 
ness and finance, he volunteered his services 
to the Government during the World War. 
He served as adviser to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on foreign loans and as finance 
commissioner of the United States to Europe. 
His capacity in the field of diplomacy was 
early recognized. At the end of the war he 
was the American member of the armistice 
commission. He served as a member of the 
Supreme Economic Council, financial adviser 
to President Wilson, and in many equally 
important posts of both national and inter- 
national import. He received the Woodrow 
Wilson Medal in May 1937 for long and varied 
services in the cause of better international 
relationship. He is today president of the 
Council on Foreign Affairs, vice chairman of 
the board of trustees of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, and a trustee of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, as well as 
chairman of the American Red Cross. The 
mere mention of these few of his great many 
activities show his tremendous capacity, his 
unexcelled versatility, his breadth of vision, 
the universality of his interests and his great 
passion for public service. 

The official and recorded relationship be- 
tween the B’nai B’rith and the American Red 
Cross goes back to 1910. The then vice presi- 
dent of American Red Cross, Miss Mabel 
Boardman, addressed the supreme lodge con- 
vention on behalf of the Red Cross. The 
record discloses a resolution of endorsement 
and a pledge of B’nai Brith cooperation. 
Much earlier do we find that one of the 
founders of the National Association of the 
Red Cross, as it was once known, was 
Adolphus 8. Solomons, a member of B’nai 
Brith in the Nation’s Capital, a native of 
New York, who served in the Mexican War of 
1845 and as a dispatch messenger for Secre- 
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Not in any spirit of boastfulness, but 
rather to stimulate even greater activity in 
the future on the part of the B’nai B'rith, let 
me recount briefly the character of our par- 
ticipation in the past in this great humani- 
tarian service. During the World War the 
lodges and auxiliaries of B’nai B’rith through- 
out the Nation raised large funds for Red 
Cross war ambulances. The women’s auxili- 
aries of B’nai B'rith furnished large quanti- 
ties of knitted ts. From time to time, 
on occasions too numerous to mention, sub- 
stantial sums of money have been contributed 
by B'nai B’rith to the Red Cross in response 
to its special emergency or disaster appeals 
for the relief of victims of fire, tornado, earth- 
quake, and other calamities. Having regard 
for the stupendous burden that now rests 
upon the Red Cross, it has been our privilege 
in recent months to make substantial contri- 
butions to this great humanitarian agency, 
the symbol of benevolence and helpfulness. 

The manpower and machinery of B'nai 
Brith in America have, pursuant to recent 
arrangements with the American Red Cross, 
been placed at its disposal in connection with 
its home service program. We are happy to 
record this cooperative effort in aiding our 
national defense. 

In some parts of the world today the whole 
concept of democracy has been completely 
devastated—force and brutality hold sway— 
bigotry and intolerance prevail—the rights of 
the individual no longer exist—religious per- 
secution and racial discrimination are the 
accepted order—all of the values of our 
civilization have been set at naught. It is 
noteworthy, in these chaotic days, when such 
conditions prevail in the dictator-ridden 
lands, that the American Red Cross has main- 
tained against overwhelming pressure, its 
tradition of service to humanity, without dis- 
tinction as to creed, race, or nationality. 

In the maintenance of this tradition it 
has been tenaciously true and unswervingly 
loyal to the American way. In no small 
measure, is this due to the recipient of this 
award and to his unyielding, courageous, and 
forthright resolve that in the execution of 
the humanitarian program of the Red Cross, 
no violence shall be done to those principles 
which are sacred to us as a liberty-loving 
people. It was his idea that any other policy 
would have given implied sanction to the 
unholy practices of the marauders who 
threaten the very foundations of our civili- 
zation and the very security of our Nation. 
We recall with pride and profound appre- 
ciation that Mr. Davis insisted before Red 
Cross supplies were sent into German-occu- 
pied Poland, upon (and we quote his lan- 
guage) “satisfactory assurances that American 
relief supplies will be distributed on a non- 
sectarian basis inside Poland” 

His declaration at that time challenged 
the attention of the world to the awful man- 
ifestations in totalitarian states, of man’s in- 
humanity to man. He said, “We know from 
reports received from our delegation after 
visiting the conquered territory, that the 
needs are heartbreakingly urgent, but it 
was untenable that any funds contributed by 
the American people to the American Red 
Cross could be used for relief which might 
be distributed without complete impartial- 
ity.” 

Thus did Mr. Davis reemphasize a basic 
principle of democracy, a principle which 
must be preserved at whatever cost if civili- 
gation is to survive. Thus again was it made 
clear that human dignity must be respected; 
that free men refuse to countenance and 
will ever oppose the forces of injustice and 
oppression. These forces must and will fail. 
They shall be destroyed in order that right- 
eousness and justice may again prevail. The 


defense of our civilization, the defense of 
our Nation, will require the solemn recon- 
secration of a united people to those ideals 
up: which the Nation was built. The 
spread of propaganda to sow the seeds of 
discontent as between class and class, race 
and race, religion and religion, is a disservice 
to the Nation maliciously calculated to divide 
our citizenship and to destroy the last bul- 
wark of liberty. We are a nation of many 
peoples, many races, and many religions, a 
composite people, one and indivisible in our 
loyalty to the Nation—each group bringing 
to the shrine of liberty all that is rich; all 
that is beautiful, in its faith, its history, and 
its tradition. All groups join as do the many 
rivulets to make up the great stream of 
American tradition. One writer said: “Each 
raindrop finds its way into a rivulet, brook, 
or stream and carries with it something of 
the soil it first knew or leafmold silt, lime 
from the rocks it washes, and these infini- 
tesimal particles determine its character, 
crystal-clear, clay or gumbo colored, brack- 
ish, soft, pure or impure colors, and qualities 
cleansed away in the flow, forming them- 
selves into a composite whole, entirely dif- 
ferent from the contributing parts and sym- 
bolizing a rich variety of vast resources, that 
sweeping grandeur of united America.” This 
is the spirit of America. How essential is its 
preservation today. 

Not only is there great necessity for the 
speedy building of an adequate and impreg- 
nable national defense in the military sense, 
but it is equally necessary to preserve the 
spirit of America, the spirit of freedom, of 
liberty, of justice, of brotherhood, of humani- 
tarianism, without which America, as we 
know it, would cease to exist. The American 
Red Cross is the veritable symbol of the spirit 
of America and the splendid exemplification 
of that spirit under your leadership, Mr. 
Davis, has won universal respect for the work 
to which you have devoted your life. 

It is because of your long and distinguished 
career in the service of the Nation—yes, in 
the service of many nations and many peo- 
ples the world over—because of the humani- 
tarian principles that have characterized 
your life work, principles basic in the 
philosophy of the B’nai B'rith, that you have 
been chosen, Mr. Davis, to receive this ninety- 
seventh anniversary award for “honor, duty, 
and achievement.” It is my privilege, my 
very great privilege, therefore, as president of 
the Supreme Lodge of the B’nai B’rith to 
present to you, Norman H. Davis, this plaque, 
made of everlasting and indestructible ma- 
terial, as permanent and enduring evidence 
of your never-to-be-forgotten contribution to 
the welfare of humanity. 


ADDRESS BY HON. NORMAN H. DAVIS 


Mr. Monsky and Sons of the Covenant, 
this moment is a solemn one for me, full of 
rich human meaning. My deep gratitude is 
mixed with a feeling of humility. Honors 
from one’s fellow citizens—such as the one 
just bestowed upon me—cannot be taken 
lightly. Praise from thoughtful men serves 
as a guidepost, giving helpful directions on 
the roads we pursue. 

Altaough awards and decu.sations of this 
kind are priceless possessions, I have always 
felt somewhat hesitant about accepting them. 
The services which I have been fortunate 
enough to render have been of sufficient 
recompense in themselves, * * * their 
performance has been not only my duty but 
my privilege. 

Looking back on his life of service to man- 
kind, Sir William Osler concluded: 

“To have striven, to have made an effort, 
to have been true to certain ideals—this 
alone is worth the struggle.” 

That sentiment is just as true today as 
when Dr. Osler wrote his autobiography; just 
as true as in 1863, when the International 
Red Cross was founded; and just as true as in 
1843, when B’nai B’rith was born here in New 
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York City. Just as true, I say, because, after 
all, with so much human misery in the world 
today, the most that one can do is the least 
that one should do. All of us engaged in hu- 
manitarian endeavor know that the realiza- 
tion of benefits produced is the greatest com- 
pensation we can receive. 

But, Mr. President, I am highly pleased to 
receive this award. You have chosen to offer 
me an honor which strikes so many deep 
overtones that the personal award is but the 
audible note. 

I fully realize that your award committee 
in selecting me desired to give recognition to 
the millions of American men and women 
whose voluntary contributions of money and 
services make possible all Red Cross accom~- 
plishments. 

The award at the same time pays tribute 
to Florence Nightingale and Henri Dunant 
and other pioneers in organized mercy upon 
whose noble careers and lofty vision the Red 
Cross is built so soundly. 

Then, too, in thus honoring others you 
honor yourselves, the founding fathers of 
B’nai Brith and the ideals and traditions 
which are today its treasured heritage. 

But to me the highest inspiration derived 
from this occasion lies in the light it sheds on 
certain vital elements in human relation- 
ships that cannot be emphasized too often. 
The urgent need of this or any other hour is 
for devoted service to mankind, * * * for 
service which soars above self, which recog- 
nizes no differences in race, creed, or color. 
The spirit of brotherhood, of tolerance, of un- 
derstanding, and of good will was never more 
important than it is today. 

Your distinguished award committee notes 
in its resolution that I insisted Red Cross 
relief supplies in German-controlled areas of 
Europe be distributed on a completely non- 
sectarian basis. They recall that the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, before sending one item of 
relief to Poland, obtained from the occupa- 
tion authorities satisfactory assurances that 
American relief supplies would be distrib- 
uted impartially. 

Gentlemen, I attach to myself no special 
merit for that policy. What other course 
possibly could have been pursued by men of 
good will? Any other method of distribu- 
tion would have made mockery of American 
mercy. 

September the Ist, 1939. How distant 
that tragic day seems to us now. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross knew it faced a heartbreak- 
ing task; it knew that carnage and human 
wretchedness would desolate Europe. As 
most of you recall, we sent a delegation to 
Europe to find out just how much of the 
burden of relieving this misery we could and 
should assume. 

This delegation was not an austere inves- 
tigating body, but a group of experienced 
friendly human beings trying to find out 
how we would help. They did not ask the 
Polish victims of war: Are you Catholic or 
Protestant? Are you Jewish? Are you dem- 
ocratic or Fascist? Nor did they attempt to 
obtain a quid pro quo. 

No; they followed the simple, plain, and 
kindly procedures set down so many years 
ago by the creators of the Red Cross. They 
went from city to city, from farm to farm, 
asking Jew, Catholic, and Protestant alike: 
Do you need food? Do your children lack 
warm clothing? Do you need drugs and 
medicines to soothe your sick and ease your 
wounded? 

By reports received from our delegation 
visiting the conquered territory, we learned 
that the victims of war needed all these 
things and many more—and in large quan- 
tities. But it was unthinkable that any funds 


contributed by American people through 
their Red Cross could be used for relief which 
might be distributed without complete im- 
partiality. 

An agreement was reached under which our 
supplies went to a central warehouse in 
Cracow, consigned to Red Cross representa- 
tives. Assisted materially by the German and 
Polish Red Cross, these delegates distributed 
the supplies to Polish relief agencies and 
committees. We know for a certainty that 
the distribution was carried out with absolute 
impartiality. 

Permit me to dwell for a few more minutes 
on what to some may appear as ancient his- 
tory, in light of today’s headlines. From 
the fateful day the Polish invasion was 
launched unti’ the entry of Italy into the 
war closed the port of Genoa, the American 
Red Cross contributed a million dollars in 
cash and supplies to relieve the suffering of 
Polish civilians, especially the aged and 
women and children. 

We all hope that the day will soon come 
when more can be done, when we can take 
up the work where it was left so abruptly. 
Personally, I have an abiding faith that the 
outcome will materialize according to our 
hopes. 

Meanwhile the powerful alchemy of the 
Red Cross flag works to dispel to a degree at 
least the petty animosities and despicable 
hatreds generated by war. The American 
Red Cross has received approximately $50,000 
in gifts restricted to the relief of Polish refu- 
gees living outside of their native land. This 
sum has been given through the League of 
Red Cross Societies in Geneva for distribution 
by the Red Cross societies of France, Portugal, 
Spain, and Switzerland. 

Moreover, Polish soldiers held in European 
prison camps are receiving their propor- 
tionate share of food packages the Red Cross 
is shipping to prisoners of war. 

In all of these endeavors—including our 
present large-scale program for England, un- 
occupied France, Spain, China, Greece, and 
Finland—the spirit of every Red Cross worker 
has been strengthened by the splendid and 
never-flagging interest and support of or- 
ganizations such as B’nai B'rith. The help 
received from your organization was all the 
more welcome because the funds you donated 
came with no restrictions. We are proud to 
count the members of B’nai B'rith among 
those who have confidence in the American 
Red Cross and who are willing to give prac- 
tical expression of that confidence. 

The steady growth of B'nai B'rith gives 
ample proof of the soundness of alleviating 
misery with no distinctions made between 
recipients of aid. You could have chosen to 
confine your services to those of Jewish blood; 
and there would be none to blame. You 
chose, however, to include all humanity in 
your sphere; and every righteous man and 
woman must sing your praise. 

Today a bond of fellowship and common 
purpose ties our two organizations. We have 
worked side by side in disaster relief and in 
war relief. Now we have begun to synchro- 
nize Red Cross and B’nai B’rith national de- 
fense endeavors, by coordinating our respec- 
tive divisions of military and naval welfare 
service. 

Both organizations bulwark our national 
security; both have been tested by time and 
found to be good. In 3 months the American 
Red Cross celebrates its sixtieth anniversary, 
while in 2 years B’nai B’rith completes a cen- 
tury of useful accomplishment. May they 
both continue to progress and grow and may 
their fields of cooperation ever broaden. 

Sons of the Covenant, in accepting this 
graciously tendered award, I and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross salute you. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Christian Century of February 
12, 1941, by Oswald Garrison Villard, en- 
titled “A Primer of Invasion.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Century of February 12, 
1941] 


A PRIMER oF INVASION 
(By Oswald Garrison Villard) 


Colonel Lindbergh’s testimony that the 
United States is in no danger of invasion has 
doubtless come as a shock to many people who 
trusted the alarmist statements made by the 
President of the United States ever since he 
undertook to frighten the American people 
into believing that we were in imminent 
jeopardy, especially from the air. When the 
colonel says that there is not a single trans- 
Atlantic bombing squadron in existence he 
tells the incontrovertible truth. The Ameri- 
can bombers being flown to Britain are 
stripped before they go and it is understood 
carry nothing in the way of weapons or 
bombs. Admiral Leahy testified in the 
spring of 1939 that there was at that time not 
a bomber in existence which could fly with 
a load the 750 miles from Guam to Japan, 

The Stuka dive-bombers with which the 
Germans do such damage have actually a 
range of only 200 miles, according to the latest 
dispatches; that is why the Germans have 
now taken over a Mediterranean island base 
to be near enough to attack the successful 
British in north Africa. When President 
Roosevelt frightened the public by telling 
them that enemy bombers could fly from the 
Rio Grande in a few hours to St. Louis and 
Kansas City he was intentionally or uninten- 
tionally deceiving the American people. Of 
course individual bombers without loads can 
fly these distances. But no bombing squad- 
rons can and they could not return if they 
were able to reach their destinations with a 
full load. 


TO MEET ALARMIST CRIES 


So much confusion exists in the public 
mind on this subject of invasion and defense 
that I am giving here a series of questions 
and answers which will, I hope, be of service 
to those readers of the Christian Century who 
may be eager to answer alarmist statements 
to the effect that Hitler will soon be taking 
over the United States. 

Question. Are there any other authorities 
besides Colonel Lindbergh who believe that 
the United States cannot be invaded or suc- 
cessfully attacked by air? 
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Answer. Yes, many; among them Gen. 
Hugh Johnson; Maj. Gen. James K. Parsons, 
lately commanding the Third Corps area; 
Gen. Robert E. Wood; Maj. Gen. Johnson 
Hagood; Maj. George Fielding Eliot (as to 
planes); Hanson Baldwin, military critic of 
the New York Times; Rear Admiral W. W. 
Phelps (“Of course there is no possibility 
ever of any hostile attack on either of our 
coasts,” November 18, 1935); Rear Admiral 
Cook; the late Admiral William S. Sims, com- 
mander of the fleet in the last war; Maj. Gen. 
William C. Rivers; Rear Admiral Yarnell, at 
least on his return from China, and others. 


Question. Do these officers and experts. 


think that we need large defenses? 

Answer. Most of them state positively that 
if it is merely a question of defending the 
United States a smail and highly efficient 
army and navy, up to date, mechanized, with 
10,000 airplanes of the latest types will en- 
tirely suffice, that we do not need masses of 
men or a two-ocean navy. (Major Eliot 
believes in the latter.) 

Question. But could not Hitler establish 
air bases in Central or South America and 
raid us from there? 

Answer. The establishment of a large base 
requires millions of dollars and months of 
preparation, involving hangars, barracks, ma- 
chine shops, storehouses for spare parts, am- 
munition dumps, huge gasoline reservoirs, 
and large supplies ot reserve engines—the 
Germans are said to change theirs after every 
long flight—a field of this type has been un- 
der construction at Miami since October 1939 
by an army of 3,000 workers. It is not yet 
finished and will cost $9,000,000. For every 
plane put into the air there must be a ground 
force of at least 30 mechanics and servicers. 
Obviously, Hitler could not create ~ne such 
field in any portion of South or Central 
America without its becoming known to the 
American consular or spy services, if only 
because it would require a large fleet to 
transport supplies not to be had in South 
or Central America, besides bringing over the 
men. 


Question. But could not a squadron of 
bombers fly from an aircraft carrier lying 
off the coast and do a lot of damage? 


Answer. Beyond doubt. Neither the might 
of Germany nor the might of England can 
prevent the raids of bombers, but any such 
aircraft carrier would lay itself open to at- 
tack by Navy bombers and the fleet. It 
would be, moreover, very dubious that such 
a squadron could find its way back to its 
mother ship even if unattacked, this depend- 
ing on the length of the flight. 

Question. Then we cannot absolutely pro- 
tect this country from bombers? 

Answer. No; no country can so protect 
itself, as the war abroad shows. Gen. John- 
son Hagood has stated that America would 
never have enough antiaircraft guns and 
searchlights to ring all our seaport towns, 
and, as the fate of England shows, even where 
there is complete defense it does not pre- 
vent bombing. No country will be safe 
hereafter from air raids until the bomber is 
abolished. 


Question. Would sporadic raids not seri- 
ously injure American productive capacity? 

Answer. No. The terrific German bombard- 
ments of England are believed not to have 
reduced factory production by more than 25 
percent, and Mr. Churchill claims that there 
are at this moment a million more workers 
in the factories than at the end of the last 
war. 


Question. But could not Hitler take over 


Martinique and bomb the Panama Canal from 
there? 


Answer. Again, Hitler could not use Mar- 
tinique, for such a base would require months 
of preparations and millions of dollars, all 
under the observation of our fleet. It would 
be unthinkable unless we completely lost 
control of the seas by the total destruction of 
cur fleet down to the last submarines, which 
are especially effective in cutting lines of 
communication. 

Question. Is there any case on record in 
which a country has made war upon another 
at a distance of 3,000 miles without nearby 
bases and complete control of the ocean? 

Answer. There is no such case. 

Question. You do not think Japan could 
make war upon us? 

Answer. Emphatically not. Admiral Sims 
stated this publicly and Franklin Roosevelt 
wrote in Asia magazine in March 1924 that 
any attempt at hostilities would be certain to 
result in a military deadlock with “Japan and 
the United States * * * making faces at 
one another across a no-man’s water as broad 
as the Pacific.” Japan obviously has no bases 
from which it could launch any air attack 
across the Pacific, even if there were such a 
thing as a trans-Pacific bombing squadron. 

Question. But could not Hitler take the 
Panama Canal after defeating the fleet and 
then march an army overland through Mexico 
to the Rio Grande? 

Answer. This is unthinkable. The Ameri- 
can garrison at Panama is hemmed in by im- 
passable jungles. The nations between us 
and Panama have not yet completed the pan- 
American highway, so that there is not a sin- 
gle modern road for an army to use. It would 
be impossible to move troops and much less 
the enormous quantities of supplies needed 
by modern mechanized troops, to say nothing 
of food. 

Question. But if Hitler got the English, 
French, Dutch, and Italian fleets in addition 
to his own, could he not conquer the United 
States Navy and proceed to invade the United 
States? 

Answer. Our admirals say that we now 
have the largest and most effective fleet in 
the world and that the belligerent fleets in 
Europe are steadily decreasing. The British 
Government has sacredly promised that the 
British Fleet will never be delivered to Hitler. 
It would take many months after a declara- 
tion of peace for Hitler to outfit, repair, man, 
and drill whatever captured ships might 
come to him. 

Question. But with all the shipyards of 
England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Italy, and France at his dis- 
posal could: Hitler not quickly outbuild the 
United States Navy? 

Answer. There is no such thing as quickly 
creating a great modern fleet. The battle- 
ships we have just laid down, or are laying 
down, are not expected to be in service in the 
American Navy for 5 or 6 years. We shall 
know at once if Hitler begins to lay down 
vessels for a great armada able to conquer 
the American Fleet. 

Question. But he will get the merchant 
fleets of these countries, and will he not there- 
fore be in a position to invade the United 
States directly? 

Answer. Invasion cannot take place until 
(1) the American Fleet is totally defeated, in- 
cluding its submarines; (2) the air forces of 
Army and Navy are destroyed; (3) the mine 
fields are swept up; (4) the submarine men- 
ace is completely done away with; (5) our 
coast defenses are conquered; (6) one of five 
harbors is captured with docks and all cranes, 
derricks, and other unloading devices in- 
tact; (7) after landing at one of these harbors 
the invaders must defeat the Army of the 
United States with all its reserves, fighting on 
its own territory. 


Question. Why do you say that the in- 
vaders would have to take one of five harbors 


in order to land? Could they not land on 
any beach or in any small harbor? 


Answer. In his We Can Defend America 
General Hagood says that there are only five 
harbors, three on the Atlantic coast and two 
on the Pacific, at which an invading army 
could land. The modern mechanized army 
with its huge ammunition reserves, tanks 
weighing up to 75 tons, tractors, large and 
small trucks, motorcycle divisions, airplanes, 
etc., cannot land on any beach, but only 
where there are docks and landing facilities. 
Major Eliot declares that any invading force 
would have to bring with it “lighters, 
armored barges, movable piers, cranes, base 
equipment, reserve stores, ammunition, and 
special landing devices.” The smaller the 
harbor the worse off the landing army would 
be. The French assigned to us in 1917 two 
ports for our exclusive use. Yet with com- 
mand of the seas and the ships of 14 nations 
to help us, we never landed on a single day 
enough supplies and ammunition to keep 
our Army going; the best day was 15,000 tons 
short of the 40,000 required. 

Question. But the A. E. F. was moved after 
all and the Germans have shown that they 
could do undreamed-of things ‘n the present 
war. 


Answer. Since 1918 the impedimenta of an 
army have increased from 40 to 50 percent 
at least. Experts say that it will take 12 
tons of shipping to move a single soldier with 
his share of equipment, medical supplies, 
superior officers, etc. At the outbreak of 
the war the Germans had 3,200 ships of 
all categories, including many. unfit to cross 
the ocean, trawlers, tankers, small cargo 
boats, excursion boats, etc. Almost none of 
these could be made ready for transport 
service without overhauling. The highest 
estimate given of the army which the entire 
merchant fleet of Great Britain could have 
moved against America before this war is 
only 200,000 men—practically nothing. 

Question. Nevertheless, would not the 
United States and South America be Hitler’s 
next objective if he won the war? 


Answer. That does not seem within the 
realm of probability because (1) even before 
the last war Germany’s ambitions lay along 
the line of the Berlin-to-Bagdad railway; (2) 
the oil supplies of Iran and Iraq must be the 
goal of German ambition in the event of an- 
other such struggle—taking them Germany 
will be independent; (3) German industrial- 
ists and financiers are most eager to modern- 
ize industrially the Balkans at their door and 
raise up large numbers of purchasers of Ger- 
man manufactures; (4) the Rosenberg group, 
so influential with Hitler, is determined on 
expansion to the east, notably the Ukraine; 
(5) German military men assured me, after 
the coming of this war, that they would never 
fight on two fronts, and therefore Hitler 
would not attack the United States or any 
other country unless he were certain that 
Stalin would not take advantage of the ab- 
sence of his army to attack Germany; (6) 
across the Mediterranean lies the untold and 
unexploited wealth of Africa. Why should 
Hitler attack America when great African 
colonial possessions will be his for the taking 
and exploiting, if he wins? 

Here ends this an of the primer. I 
believe that wh sane historians write of 
this period in American history they will de- 
clare that for sheer fright and hysteria it is 
a chapter without parallel in the record of 
any other great nation. Does not this sur- 
render of American common sense and self- 
reliance to the Nazi war of nerves in itself 
constitute Hitler’s greatest victory? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very able address delivered 
over the National Broadcasting Co. on 
Saturday night, February 22, 1941, by 
Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Vice President of 
the United States. The address was de- 
livered before the National Farm Insti- 
tute, at Des Moines, Iowa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Vice PRESIDENT. Today every citizen of 
a democratic nation is forced to ask the ques- 
tions, is democracy worth fighting for? Do 
I believe in democracy more enthusiastically 
than the Nazis believe in their system? Am 
I willing, in case of need, to change my way 
of life to save democracy? 

If we are as passionate in our belief as 
Cromwell's Ironsides, as the minutemen at 
Lexington, or Bolivar’s men crossing the 
Andes, we shall save democracy. If we are 
lukewarm, democracy must perish. 

The price of democracy and peace on this 
hemisphere is based on our being more will- 
ing than the Nazis to sacrifice our goods, our 
time, and, if need be, our lives. If the whole 
world knows the depth of our belief, and our 
readiness for speedy action, we shall be left 
in peace and in position to preserve at least 
our part of the world from anarchy. 

Our safety lies in defining our beliefs, 
clearing away the fog of national confusion, 
and acting with speedy decision to keep dan- 
ger from this hemisphere. 

Since las* Monday I have been listening 
with great interest, both in the chair and 
from the floor of the Senate Chamber, to the 
earnestness with which the different Sena- 
tors have presented their views. I have been 
struck above all with the temperance of the 
debate. Sometimes it seems to me that the 
people of the country fail to catch the true 
situation as it appears to those on the Sen- 
ate floor. My own state of mind was greatly 
clarified as the result of listening to the fine, 
tempered exchange between Senators BaILEy 
and WHEELER. 

Certain very powerful people not connected 
in any way with the Government have 
been trying to convince me that the only 
honest thing for the United States was 
to declare war at once. Other equally well- 
meaning people have been trying to con- 
vince me that we should not render aid 
to Britain for fear it would get us into 
war. I reaffirm what I said during the 
campaign, that the only road to peace for 
this hemisphere is through preparedness. 
I say now, as a result of the Senate debate, 
that my mind is further clarified and I 
am convinced that the only possible hope 
of peace in this hemisphere is through mak- 
ing it clear to all the dictators that we 
are determined to stand up for our rights, 


and we feel aid to Britain, not because of 
Britain, but because of ourselves, is one 
of our rights and is one of our defenses. 
If this is the attitude of the American 
people, the world-wide knowledge that such 
is our attitude will do more than anything 
else to imsure us of peace. Otherwise we 
shall find ourselves pushed into the weak 
position of England and France from 1934 
to 1939, a position which will inevitably 
lead to war. 

The dictators have done us a great favor. 
They have forced us once again to appreciate 
the value of freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom of assembly, freedom 
of religion, freedom from oppression by 
secret police, and freedom from violence 
based on racial hatred. These freedoms 
we had taken for granted. They were so 
prevalent they had little value in our eyes. 
Our youth accepted them as a gift. They 
didn’t know that the freedoms on which 
the dignity of man is based must be pur- 
chased afresh by the hard-thinking and 
self-discipline of each new generation. They 
didn’t know that during, and especially after, 
every great war the fundamental freedoms 
are put into a fiery crucible and reforged 
so that the new generation out of its suffer- 
ing may say to its inmost soul, “These be- 
liefs are my very own. They are precious. 
They are my life. I am paying for them 
daily, and I want my children to cherish 
them.” 

The directors of your institute have chal- 
lenged me to define the position of a de- 
mocracy in a totalitarian world. First, we 
must define the word “democracy.” Its very 
essence is belief in the dignity of the in- 
dividual. We in a democracy believe each 
individual has the right to certain freedoms 
so long as he does not imperil other in- 
dividuals or the general welfare. Yet democ- 
racy is practical and it is not anarchy. Its 
method is to abide by the decisions of the 
majority without being intolerant of minor- 
ities. In serving the general welfare it rec- 
ognizes that a changing economic situation 
or a changing world picture may make more 
self-discipline necessary until the time of 
crisis is past. George Washington, whose 
birthday we celebrate today, recognized this 
when he said in his speech to Congress in 
1790: 

“A free people ought not only to be armed, 
but disciplined; to which end a uniform and 
well-digested plan is requisite; and their 
safety and interest require that they should 
promote manufactories as tend to render 
them independent of others for essential, 
particularly for military, supplies. * * * 
To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace.” 

Because the very foundation of democracy 
is respect for the rights of the individual, 
one of its characteristics is s strong emphasis 
on peace. As Juarez, the Lincoln of Mexico, 
said: “El respeto al derecho ajeno es la paz.” 
(“Respect for the rights of others is peace.’’) 
Democracy is against violence and bloodshed, 
except when necessary to reestablish or main- 
tain the fundamental freedoms. 

What is the contrast between democracy 
and nazi-ism? 

Democracy believes that man rules the 
state—that the state exists to serve man. 

Nazi-ism believes the state is supreme— 
that the individual is nothing except insofar 
as he serves the state. 

Democracy believes in freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, and religion. 

Nazi-ism believes speech, press, assembly, 
and religion should be used exclusively to 
maintain a despot, his doctrines, and his 
race in a position of expanding power. 

Democracy believes in peace as the pre- 
requisite for eliminating poverty and attain- 
ing the full-flowering of the arts, of science, 
and religion. 
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Nazi-ism believes in war and violence as 
supremely the source of all the manly vir- 
tues. 


Democracy believes in the rights of small 
nations. 

Nazi-ism believes small nations should be 
subjected to the dictator's will. 

Democracy believes that all human beings, 
regardless of racial, social, or economic back- 
ground, have in them potentialities worthy 
of the highest respect. 

Nazi-ism believes that one race should be 
a master race ruling the entire world by 
force, and exploited by the Herrenvolk, the 
overlords, the same governing class from 
whom the forebears of the good German- 
Americans in this audience turned to the 
freedom of America. 

Democracy is human, and, therefore, in 
the long run is victorious. 

Simply because democracy is human it 
must always in the long run defeat the in- 
human concept behind Nazi despotism. 

Some people view this crisis as purely 
emotional. They feel that the President 
and all supporters of aid to Britain are mo- 
tivated by hatred of Nazi doctrines. Of 
course, all believers in democracy passion- 
ately reject nazi-ism as a slap in the face of 
both decency and common sense. Science 
simply does not recognize either the German 
race or any other race as being superior to 
all others. 

But this crisis embodies more than an 
emotional conflict. Even a purely selfish 
vision based solely on this Nation’s material 
welfare must resist nazi-ism by giving all 
effective aid to England. 

Those who believe the United States can 
live peacefully and well in a world of tri- 
umphant nazi-ism simply do not know what 
they are talking about. In such a world we 
shall have the choice of being slaves or fight- 
ing, or going despotic ourselves. 

For a time the fighting might be with eco- 
nomic rather than military weapons. Let 
me give you an example of one turn the 
struggle may take. Argentina and Brazil 
have a surplus of wheat, corn, cotton, and 
beef to sell to the outside world. Triumph- 
ant nazi-ism will undoubtedly channel all 
purchases of food for Europe through corpora- 
tions following a single-price policy. It will 
be a buyers’ market and the terms of buy- 
ing will be set by the Nazis. The Nazis will 
ask Argentina and Brazil to exchange their 
farm products for products of German fac- 
tories. The Nazis will say: “We are your 
only market. You will have to accept our 
terms. If you don’t trade with us, we shall 
buy from the United States—at our price, or 
develop our own source of supply in Africa 
or southern Russia.” . 

A single -tuyer operating against many 
sellers can get away with murder. The re- 
sult would be to deliver the economic des- 
tiny of Latin America, and ventually the 
political destiny, to Nazi masters. The Nazi 
method is one of continuous warfare, 
whether by tanks or by trade. Hitler has 
said, “The first condition of success is the 
unceasing and unending use of force.” 

We, having watched Nazi developments for 
8 years, know that a complete Nazi victory 
will first result in Nazi domination of South 
America and then the effort to dominate our 
own United States. The Nazis, wherever 
they dominate, mobilize every industrial, 
agricultural, and labor resource for economic 
warfare as a preliminary to military force. A 
first step in Germany was to imprison labor 
leaders and seize union funds. This was 
done in one night. Thus it was that Hitler’s 
black shirts in 12 hours brought “strength 
through joy” to union labor. Drastic laws 


prevented criticism by press and church. 
Business was bribed at this stage by large 
government orders, big profits, and an active 
red-baiting program. Then Hitler's Goering 
took over the revising of German industry 
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as to make it a well-stocked economic 
‘ortress, independent of imports. Bank re- 
seized and both industry and 
completely regimented. Every 
every man became the tool of 


Nazis win the war, all of Europe and 
will be coordinated and the Nazi Quis- 
in South America will at once drive 
for political power. Nazi Germans will en- 
deavor, by skillfully directed trade, to deter- 
mine the economic structure of every country 
in the world. Nazi nationals everywhere will 
forbid small nations to develop their free in- 
dustry. Education will be denied, as in Po- 
land, in order that the master race may ex- 
ploit the ignorant. 

The only hope of keeping even a part of our 
pre-war markets for wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
pork products, and other agricultural com- 
modities, is Hitler’s defeat. Seven million 
people are supported by our foreign trade. 
That fact makes complete trade isolation un- 
thinkable. 

I have described to you the effect of Nazi 
economic attack on our daily life. The tri- 
umph of Nazi ideas means the rise of a politi- 
cal party in the United States with a platform 
along these lines. First, find a scapegoat on 
which to blame our economic ills—whatever 
group in a community is weak can be used— 
Jews, Negroes, Roman Catholic minorities, 
alien labor groups, sharecroppers, any local 
hate would be fostered to proclaim the scape- 
goat. The nearby community would catch 
this contagion and regional prejudices would 
coalesce to support the new party. Then 
no defense of the scapegoat would be per- 
mitted, public opinion would force newspa- 
pers and radio to tell only one side of the 
story. Next, schools would be forced to dis- 
miss teachers who did not support in their 
teaching the local hate. Next, books banned, 
then burned—then inflamed oratory and in- 
evitably a mob aitack on the helpless mi- 
nority. This would become the way of life in 
your own community; your children would 
become either the young storm troopers of 
violence, rejoicing in punishment in the name 
of the new party, or the helpless victims of it. 

Economic misery due to pressures without, 
violent dissension due to pressures within— 
this is the probable picture of life here in the 
Middle West if Hitler wins the battle of 
Britain and pushes on successfully against 
Canada, Australia, and Latin America. 

Many of us in this part of the United 
States consciously or unconsciously recognize 
that we are protected because of being mid- 
way between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
But the Middle West will feel the effects of 
economic warfare with the Nazis just as force- 
fully as will other parts of the country. 

Remember what happened when our export 
markets collapsed in 1930. Remember the 
price of corn, hogs, wheat. Remember the 
land without money for fertilizer, the houses 
and barns without paint, the children home 
from school b-cause they had no shoes, the 
foreclosures, the sales of farm machinery, the 
last horses, the last cows led out to be sold. 
This is a mild foretaste of life here in the 
Middle West if nazi-ism dominates world 
purchases and sets the price for agricultural 
products by controlling South America. 

The Middle West not only stands to lose 
out permanently in the export markets if 
Britain loses, but it stands to lose in the do- 
mestic markets as well. If, for example, the 
Cotton Belt loses its export market for cotton, 
it loses a large part of its purchasing power 
for midwestern products. Furthermore, the 
South wi'l be forced into permanent and 
costly competition with the Middle West. 
The South needs to expand its production of 
food products somewhat, but that is entirely 
different from being forced into that kind of 
wasteful competition with other areas that 
would take place if the South lost all its 
cotton and tobacco exports. 
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If Nazi trade is directed against our in- 
dustrial exports, as well as our agricultural 
exports, the Middle West stands to lose still 
more by the shrinkage in domestic purchasing 
power that is normally derived from our 
industrial exports. 

In helping Britain, we are driven by the 
most selfish of motives—self-preservation. 
Given sufficient time to arm, we shall be 
able to repel any imraediate armed invasion. 
I doubt our ability to repel the economic 
attack which would follow a downfall of 
England. The triumph of Germany would 
mean the triumph of Nazi ideas in the minds 
of millions of people in our free Western 
World. 

Once we thought nazi-ism must collapse 
soon. Today no one knows how soon. But 
we do know democracy must and shall win 
in the long run. 

As time goes on, the United States will be 
in a position to give England the supplies 
and munitions necessary for victory. The 
German fighting machine weakens with use; 
England’s power grows daily with our aid. 
Hitler must strike soon. The speed of our 
production will determine the date of Hitler’s 
defeat. This is no time for quisling or 
quibbling. 

Nine out of ten people in the United States 
want peace and security. They know that 
rapid and adequate aid to England will in- 
crease the probability of peace and security. 
They rejoice that we shall participate with 
our war material rather than with our men 
in the battle to save a free Europe—possibly 
a free world. America has spoken. She is 
determined to use war supplies “over there” 
now rather than “over here” later on. Our 
hope for peace is to prevent England from 
being destroyed by the Nazis. Let those who 
fear the consequences of war keep that in 
mind. 

Now let us look at the Americas. How can 
this new world prevent the war and strife 
that for centuries have been wrecking Europe 
from blighting the whole world? The unity 
of all the Americas is the road to safety. 

The fundamental principle of European 
politics for several centuries has been the 
maintenance of the balance of power. The 
balance of power theory involved a con- 
tinuously shifting set of alliances which at 
one time or another clipped the wings of 
Holland, France, Spain, Sweden, Austria, 
Germany, and Russia. 

The Pan-American theory of the New 
World is totally different from the balance-of- 
power scheme which has so long character- 
ized the Old World. War alliances under the 
European balance-of-power theory are incon- 
ceivable among the free peoples of the New 
World. Practically all of America is inhab- 
ited by people who speak one of three lan- 
guages. The culture is Latin, Anglo-Saxon, 
or Indian. In any case, there is a tradition 
of democracy. Bolivar, San Martin, Hidalgo, 
and George Washington all fought the same 
good fight. All helped to found the liberty 
which is the glory of America. 

Partly because of our successful struggles 
for political independence from Europe, and 
partly because of our geography, the idea of 
Pan-American solidarity has been an ever- 
growing one for at least a hundred and fifty 
years. Every country in this hemisphere has 
in it a strong desire to be as free as possible 
from the balance-of-power politics of Europe. 
Bolivar, liberating several nations from the 
yoke of Europe. said out of his ripe experi- 
ence: “All Americans should have but one 
country.” Twenty-one nations today are 
fulfilling Bolivar’s dream in their own mod- 
ern way, not by political union of the Amer- 
icas, but by developing the spirit of Pan- 
American solidarity, the spirit of equality, 
peace, and liberty among 21 good neighbors. 
These nations of Pan-America have deter- 
mined that human beings can live in peace 
and dignity with each other. 
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I well recognize that when nazi-ism is de- 
feated, we shall have before us a tremendous 
post-war defense problem. Large parts of 
Europe will be in chaos. Whoever wins in 
Europe, our responsibility at peacetime will 
be enormously increased. The wisdom of our 
action during the first 3 years of peace will 
determine the course of world history for half 
acentury. The job ahead is to give common 
men over the entire world the opportunity to 
work for a higher living standard. Living 
standards can be raised and the job of peace 
is to see that they are raised. We have the 
resources, the inventive genius and the heart 
to do the job. For the first time in history 
we have the possibility of insuring to all 
humanity those minimum living standards 
without which the dignity of man cannot 
move toward its God-given destiny. God has 
given and will give us the increase. We shall 
work toward the time when no man will go 
hungry. 

Great as our problems are to be, we know 
that out of all the suffering and turmoil in 
the coming years there will survive all that is 
noble and spiritualinman. Faith in human- 
ity will deepen. Appreciation of the mean- 
ing of human freedom will grow. Respect 
for the rights of others will become a guid- 
ing principle. Democracy must and will 
triumph over nazi-ism. Outraged humanity 
will see to that. An aroused humanity will 
carry on beyond the war to win the battle 
of the peace. 





Preservation of Democracy 
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HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. ABE MURDOCK, OF 
UTAH, BEFORE NATIONAL LAWYERS 
GUILD 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by my colleague the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr.-Murpock], be- 
fore the National Lawyers Guild, on Sat- 
urday night, February 22, 1941, at the 
Shoreham Hotel, in this city. The occa- 
sion was a meeting of the National Law- 
yers Guild to honor the former chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
Dr. J. Warren Madden. The address of 
my colleague, scholarly and thoughtful, 
presents problems in which the people of 
our Government are greatly interested. 
Therefore, my request is of genuine pub- 
lic interest. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It was a strange anomaly that the country 
and the people who first established personal 
liberty by law, also, and at the same time, 
created the most detestable form of human 
slavery. These antitheses developed, 1] think, 
because of the pernicious tendency of men 
to divide human beings into classes, accord- 
ing to worthless, wasteful, and unnatural 
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criteria. If there is a proper criterion by 
which men should be classified, certainly it 
is merit, productive capacity, or some such 
quality which contributes to human better- 
ment. But wh<n we divide men according 
to their comjlexions, or the shapes of their 
noses, or the type of house in which they were 
born, we thereby thwart Nature and impede 
progress. I sometimes think that human 
history could be written in terms of the 
criteria by which men are classified. There 
is something pernicious, something very like 
hereditary disease, which brings about an 
occasional recrudescence of the false stand- 
ards of the past. Even now, the world is 
suffering from a revival of such standards. 
There are those in the world who would again 
impose upon us distinctions associated with 
blut und boden, or religious prejudices, or 
complexions, or some other survival of a dead 
age. Fortunately, in America, our instinct 
for liberty seems to be stronger than our 
hankering after these artificial, unscientific, 
and uneconomical dichotomies; and, even at 
the cost of war, we uprooted and exterminated 
human slavery. 

In our age we have become aware of an- 
other strange anomaly. In this same land, 
where human freedom was first given legal 
expression, we found it necessary, within the 
last few years, to again express in law the 
fundamental principle that free human 
beings have the right to organize themselves 
for the betterment of their own conditions, 
and, explicitly, for the purpose of negotiating 
with others who control their economic well- 
being. As long ago as 1776 we had written 
that all men are created equal, and that they 
are endowed with inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Future generations will probably be amused 
to learn that 160 years later we again felt 
ourselves obliged to write into law the same 
principle, and apply it specifically to one—and 
the largest—group of our fellow citizens. It 
is little wonder that labor leaders have spoken 
of the Wagner Act as labor’s magna carta. 
The wonder is that Congress was obliged to 
write it on the statute books in order to 
remind the courts and some employers that 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution were still the foundations of 
American democracy. 

Again, I believe that this anomaly grew 
out of the human propensity to classify hu- 
man beings according to false standards. 
Who are the workers? Would any self- 
respecting American contend that he is not 
a worker? Everyone who matters in America 
is a worker. But there were some who had 
come to look upon human beings and classify 
them according to the kind of tools they used. 
Thus, if a man used a pick, he was called a 
worker, and was thought not to have the 
right to organize with others who worked 
with picks. But if he used law books, or cash 
registers, or bank ledgers, or stock tickers, he 
was thought to be a superior kind of being, 
for whom liberty had been exclusively 
reserved. 

And so it became necessary for the Con- 
gress, by legal enactment, to remind those 
who worked with law books and cash registers, 
stock tickers, and bank ledgers, that all 
Americans, of every hue and occupation, had 
the right to organize themselves and to bar- 
gain collectively with their employers. In a 
certain sense, *he Wagner Act was a kind 
of legal tautology, a reexpression of what 
had been said before, a restatement and an 
application of the Bill of Rights. But even 
so, it was a great step forward, a great mani- 
festation of progress. For certainly it is 
wiser and less costly to make law than to 
make war. One form of human slavery cost 
us a war. A threat of a new form of human 
slavery brought about enactment of the Wag- 
ner Act. 

But, as we saw in the case of the fourteenth 
amendment, and numerous other legal enact- 





ments, law alone is an abstract and ineffec- 
tive thing. Law is 2 declaration of govern- 
mental policy, and, as we are daily reminded 
by the crumbling of the Old World, declara- 
tions of policy, without more, are worthless. 
Law becomes an effective instrument in the 
affairs of men only when it is administered. 
It is of the essential nature of law that it 
should restrict the lawless, while it insures 
the freedom and security of the law-abiding. 
And inevitably, those against whom a law is 
directed, those whose conduct has made 
necessary the enactment of the law, will pro- 
test against it, call it unjust, and undermine 
it if they can. Whoever administers a law, 
therefore, must havc the courage which is 
required to face and confound the lawless. 
The more powerful the lawless are, the 
more courage is required. And strangely 
enough, inversely, the greater the number 
of those whose freedom and security are pro- 
tected by a law, the greater must be the 
character and courage of the man who en- 
forces it. Thus, at first hand, it would seem 
that the administration of the Wagner Act, 
which was merely a reexpression of the prin- 
ciples which are the foundation of our 
democracy, would be a simple thing; but 
events proved that it was a gigantic task. 
Immediately after its enactment, every tool 
and trick of the legal profession was em- 
ployed to destroy it. Intrigue and con- 
spiracy, pressure and influence, frontal at- 
tacks, flanking, and undermining—in short, 
all of the methods open to its enemies were 
used to repeal it or to nullify it. The struggle 
of the Labor Board to administer and enforce 
this law is, I submit, one of the most heroic 
in the annals of public administration. For 
a friend of workers, merely to refer to it is to 
pay tribute to the Honorable Joseph Warren 
Madden and those who labored with him. 
It is an honor for me to join on this occasion 
in a recognition of his service. His ability 
as a lawyer and administrator, his unassail- 
able character, his unwavering devotion to 
democratic principles, and, most obvious of 
all, his outstanding success, mark him as a 
great public servant. 

There is something about heroism which 
makes us hope that its achievements shall 
endure. I think most of us, during the last 
few days, have thought of what a waste it 
would be if the heroic flight of the Greek 
army, which thus far has achieved so much, 
would finally result in surrender. So it is that 
those of us who know something of the 
heroic struggle required to enact and ad- 
minister the Labor Relations Act would be 
pained by a sense of futility and waste if it 
were finally to terminate in the abridgment 
of the workers’ rights to organize and bargain 
collectively. On a broader scale, how great a 
tragedy it would be if all of the labor acts we 
have put upon the statute books in the last 
10 years were to be sabotaged by repeal, sus- 
pension, or amendment. But even now there 
are those who, while professing their Ameri- 
canism in a loud voice, suggest that the 
present international crisis requires suspen- 
sion or drastic amendment of these laws. In 
so doing, they are putting an old technique to 
new uses. There was a Jacob who masquer- 
aded as an Esau. There was a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. There was a Trojan horse. There 
was a fifth column. There were “borers from 
within.” And now, those who damned the 
Wagner Act as revolutionary, those who char- 
acterized the Social Security Act as com- 
munism, those who labeled the Wages and 
Hours Act state socialism, tell us that to pre- 
serve American democracy, we must destroy 
these laws. 

Why democracy should be preserved by 
methods which destroy it, is a mystery worthy 
of the scholastics who regarded the Dark 
Ages as an era of enlightenment. What 
those who would blitzkrieg our labor laws 
propose, is the destruction of the rights of 
workers. And now I advert to a thought 
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with which I commenced. Who are the work- 
ers? And the answer is, they are the great 
body politic of America. They comprise all 
but a negligible proportion of the 80,000,000 
Americans who live in cities and the 60,000,- 
000 Americans who live in rural districts. To 
defend democracy is to defend these people. 
To preserve freedom is to preserve the free- 
dom of men and women, who, by their toil, 
created it. To preserve Americanism is to 
keep in full force and effect those laws which 
are necessary to protect and enforce the 
rights of the American people. 

A strange kind of propaganda is being dis- 
seminated. Its implication is that America 
cannot trust its workers. That, in plain 
language, means that Americans cannot 
trust themselves. In the great defense pro- 
gram upon which we have embarked, the 
most reassuring development has been the 
unquestionable devotion of the American 
workers to the welfare of the country. It 
was inevitable that when the defense pro- 
gram got under way industrial relations 
would be strained. Such a huge oe 
program involves reemployment, increase in 
shifts, stepping-up processes, increasing 
profits. And these phenomena, hitherto, 
have always been accompanied by an in- 
crease in the number and intensity of 
strikes. Strangely, and fortunately, how- 
ever, we are able to say that as the defense 
program has been accelerated labor disputes 
have become less frequent. In an address to 
the fifth general assembly of the Council of 
State Governments in Washington, D. C., 
January 22, Dr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, was able to say, I quote: 

“The number of industrial disputes since 
last May, when the defense program was 
started, has radically declined as compared 
with the corresponding months of 1939. 
Moreover, the number of strikes thus far 
has been considerably smaller than in the 
year 1916, when our factories were engaged 
in arming the Allies. The number has been 
much less than in 1917 when we were ac- 
tually at war. To date 241 potential indus- 
trial disputes in defense industries have 
been brought to the attention of the Labor 
Division of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission. Of this number only 2 -re- 
sulted in appreciable stoppages. Even these 
2 were of short duration, 1 lasting 7 working 
days and the other 2.” 

If we needed it, here is proof positive that 
American workers are equal to any emer- 
gency, and that their loyalty is equal to 
their professions of loyalty. Would that 
we could say as much of every group. 

The Venetians did not preserve the 
Parthenon by reducing it to ruins. Neither 
can you preserve the temple of liberty by 
tearing it down. Freemen will not fight for 
memories of freedom, but for the sacred 
blessing itself. If ever there were a time 
when Americans should insist upon the 
maintenance of their liberties and institu- 
tions, it is now. If any threat is dangerous 
to freedom—to Americanism—it is the threat 
of war. If ever freedom is valuable and 
sacred, it is when freemen must offer their 
lives to protect it. If ever eternal vigilance 
were indispensable to the maintenance of 
freedom, it is now, here, in this international 
crisis which menaces the very life of 
democracy. 

If, in fighting to defend democracy, we 
suspend our labor laws, weaken the wage- 
and-hour law, weaken the social-security 
law, abridge the civil liberties of the people, 
when the battle is over we shall find that— 
whoever won—we have been fighting for a 
dead illusion. We shall be like the man in 
the fable who carried the door to his home 
on his back so that it could not be broken 
down by burglars. 

America, we believe, is the strongest power 
on earth. Surely, if we have strength with 
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which to 
fight for it here at home. 

character, the noble courage, and the un- 
swerving devotion to democracy of public 
servants like Judge Madden should inspire 
us to make that fight, the eternal struggle 
for human freedom. 


Pe ers ane oe ean 
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Thursday, February 13), 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORE DAILY 
NEWS 





Mr. REYNCLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an able edi- 
torial by Captain Patterson, editor and 
publisher of the New York Daily News, 
— “My Name Is Trusty.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Daily News] 
“My Name Is Trusty” 


We seem to be exporting the principle of 
the Monroe Doctrine all over the world, but 
today being Monday, we'll as usual deal 
mostly with Asia. 

The Monroe Doctrine was put together by 
President James Monroe (1816-24) at the 
prodding of George Canning, British foreign 
secretary, on December 2, 1823. It was to 
the general effect that we forbade, and if 
necessary would fight, any attempt by for- 
eign, non-American powers to extend or 
recover any sovereignty over the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries just then freed from Spain 
by Bolivar. England cooperated with us, 
stepping out of line only once. 

The scheme has worked well, though some 
Latin-American countries believed we were 
attempting to establish our own suzerainty 
over areas that didn’t want or ask the pro- 
tection of the Colossus of the North. 

We are now extending the Monroe Doc- 
trine to Asia, but in reverse English. The 
new doctrine, which might be called the 
Roosevelt Doctrine, is that no European 
power presently exercising suzerainty over 
any portion of Asia shall ever be denuded 
of that power. 

In other words, that the status quo of 
what, in some cases, is imperialistic exploita- 
tion, shall be preserved indefinitely, if neces- 
sary by the force of our arms. 


INDIA: COLOSSUS OF THE SOUTH 


Of course, the greatest beneficiary of this 
move is the British Empire, dominating 
India, with its 325,000,000 people. India is 
@ subject nation, probably against the will 
of a majority of its people, and certainly 
against the will of the followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi, greatest single man in India. There 
are the Malay States, backing up the fort- 
ress of Singapore, and there are the various 
British toeholds on the China coast, all of 
which save Hong Kong she has unwillingly 
relinquished or made impotent by with- 
drawal of troops. 

Australia and New Zealand are better able 
to fight their own battles than any other 


British lands in the South Seas, but even 
there they can’t win through without our 
help. Our job apparently is to underwrite 
the continuance of British domination in 
the Far East while Britain is busy, very busy, 
elsewhere. 


THE EXPLOITED EAST INDIES 


There is also the very interesting case of 
the Netherland India, where 651,000,000 
Javanese and Sumatrans have been kept in 
virtual serfdom by 8,000,000 Hollanders 7,000 
miles away for more than 300 years. The 
Dutch East India Co. exploited these natives 
pretty thoroughly and pretty notoriously. 
Its successors, operating from London now 
that Holland is in Nazi hands, still do. 

We're apparently committed to fight for 
that system. The catch is: If Holland re- 
mains in the possession of Germany, who’s 
to be the beneficiary of the continuation of 
the Netherlands Empire in Java and in 
Sumatra? 

If we keep up this policy, we will be en- 
forcing not only the Monroe Doctrine in this 
hemisphere but also what is likely to be 
known as the Roosevelt doctrine in Asia and 
Europe. 

The question then arises: Whom are we 
protecting, and against what? The best an- 
swer we've heard comes from our cartoonist, 
C. D. Batchelor. He says we’ll be fighting to 
protect the Protestants from the Buddhists. 

Anyhow, we're to be the watchdog of the 
Orient for Britain. Somehow or other we 
can’t help thinking of a nursery rhyme that 
just popped into our head, something we 
learned and forgot years ago: 

“My name is Trusty, and all day I keep 

Watch and ward o’er my master’s sleep.” 


Trusty seems to be the new name for Uncle 
Sam. To live up to that name, it seems we'll 
need not merely a two-ocean navy but a five- 
ocean navy. 

To make just a start, let us at least have 
two ships for one—over, under, and in the 
Pacific, 





Aid for Great Britain 
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STATEMENT BY W. W. CHALMERS 





Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following short state- 
ment by W. W. Chalmers, a former Mem- 
ber of the House from the State of Ohio: 


In answer to your inquiry I would say that 
I am in favor of giving Great Britain all help 
possible short of declaring war. 

If I were a young man I would join the 
Royal Air Force through Canadian enlist- 
ment. I have a son who was in the air force 
for the United States during the World War, 
and a nephew, namesake, son of Dr. James 
Chalmers, who was shot down from the air 
during the same war. This was over the 
German lines. 

If Great Britain loses I believe we will be 
in real danger, not at once, not until the 
Axis Powers reorganize Europe and make 
treaties with Japan and Russia. Then they 
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will go after the republics on this continent 
and attack the United States through South 
America and Mexico. 

Yes, I believe we should back the President 
up. I think he is doing a good job. I favor 
the lease-lend bill. We should do everything 
possible and do it now, 





Promotion of National Defense 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorD a very able address delivered 
yesterday over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System by my colleague the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow countrymen, House bill 1776, 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
the 8th of February 1941, has been under 
discussion by the United States Senate at 
all times during the last week. As a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate from Ken- 
tucky since 1939, I have not heretofore pub- 
licly discussed national legislation with the 
people of the United States. I would not 
intrude upon your time on this Sunday after- 
noon, when many of you are quietly enjoying 
a@ day of rest with your families and friends, 
unless I sincerely believed that this measure 
is of such importance to all of you that you 
should be, as far as it is in the power of your 
representatives, fully apprized of the facts 
and circumstances surrounding it. 

As I view it, the Senate of the United 
States is faced with one of two alternatives: 
First, to act affirmatively and give to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the authority which this bill 
delegates to him to carry out the manifest 
will of an overwhelming majority of our peo- 
ple. That is to say, to authorize the Presi- 
dent to provide immediately adequate aid to 
England. All of us agree, both friends and 
foes of the bill, that it is in the interest of 
our national defense that England be aided. 
All of us agree that the survival of England 
keeps the threat of conquest an ocean’s width 
away from America. All of us agree that the 
survival of a free England purchases for us 
the precious time to construct an invincible 
defense system. The only difference of opin- 
ion seems to be as to the way in which we 
give this aid. Even my friend, Senator Tart, 
wants to aid Britain. He has introduced a 
substitute bill which would aid Britain with 
&@ $2,000,000,000 appropriation. What Britain 
needs is adequate aid, not partial aid. If 
we pass this bill and authorize the President 
immediately to set in mction effective aid to 
Britain, it is the belief of those who favor 
the bill that we may still be able to avoid 
active participation in war. Those of us who 
are willing to take this affirmative action fully 
realize the gravity of our decision; each of us 
devoutly hopes that this step is the right one 
under the circumstances. The alternative is 
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to do nothing. If we do nothing, we must be 
responsible for the consequences which would 
result from our failure to take definite affirm- 
ative action. We must, if we drift and do 
nothing, assume responsibility for the dan- 
gers which British defeat would bring to the 
freedom and security of America. 

Today in America you and your children 
are free. There is nothing nearer and closer 
to my heart’s desire than the freedom and 
security of the men, women, and children of 
America. I have 4 children of my own. 
I have no greater wish in life than that they 
be safe and free from the terrific destruction 
that is being inflicted upon the children of 
London at this hour. Yesterday the children 
of Poland, Holland, Belgium, France, Norway, 
Denmark, and England were free. But that 
was yesterday and in the words of Stuart 
Cloete, “Yesterday is dead. The awakening is 
today.” Today life and security itself are 
threatened everywhere. Because of the de- 
termination of one man, millions are home- 
less and countless thousands are dead. It 
was Abraham Lincoln who said that the world 
could not exist half slave and half free. 
Mussolini in a recent speech characterized 
the present struggle as being one between two 
worlds which could permit of no compromise. 
In his words he said: “It is either we or they.” 
Adolf Hitler said this war would continue 
until one or the other of the combatants 
cracked and that Germany would not be the 
one to crack. There is not a single American 
who does not know that during the last few 
months the British people have put up a 
defense of their island homes which for 
courage is unparalleled in the history of the 
race. 

Now they ask America to furnish them, not 
men, but guns, tanks, airplanes, and muni- 
tions of war. Churchill has said to us: 
“Give us the tools and we will finish the job.” 
These are defined in section 2 of the act as 
“defense articles” and the whole purpose of 
this act is to authorize the President in his 
discretion, after consultation with the Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, Gen. 
George Marshall, and the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, Admiral Stark, to send them such 
material assistance as this country may be 
able to spare. without depriving the United 
States of its own essential defenses. There 
is no provision in the bill which provides for 
the sending of American boys to fight in 
foreign wars. The whole purpose of aid to 
Britain is to prevent the sacrifice of American 
lives. 

I have personally conferred recently with 
General Marshall and I want to refute any 
statement that has been or will be made by 
any opponent of this bill that it is the inten- 
tion or purpose of the President, General 
Marshall, or Admiral Stark to strip the United 
States in any way of its essential defenses. 
Congress has specifically limited the value of 
our existing defense equipment which may 
be sent abroad under this act. It seems to 
1r.2 to be absolutely necessary that if we aid 
Britain, we must aid her effectively because 
of our belief that it is necessary to the de- 
fense of the United States. Therefore, I 
challenge statements that are made by op- 
ponents of legislation advocated by the 
President, that he seeks the powers of a 
dictator. That I do not believe, nor do I 
believe that any substantial number of the 
citizens of the country subscribe to that 
belief. 

It is absolutely essential in order to make 
aid effective that the power and authority to 
act be lodged somewhere. In whose hands 
other than in the hands of the President of 
the United States could this power possibly 
be lodged more effectively? It should be 
remembered by all the people of the country 
that Congress and ‘‘ongress alone can make 
declarations of war. The President cannot 
do it. The President under this bill would 


be limited by appropriations made by Con- 
gress, none of them to endure longer than 
2 years, just as has always been the case in 


all the history of the country. This appro- 
priation method, which insures representa- 
tion by the people, has been reserved in 
this bill to Congress, where it has always 
resided. Surely Congress cannot pass upon 
the disposal of every plane, every gun, every 
barrel of powder, and every mosquito boat. 

If by giving prompt and effective aid to 
England, we enable her to stand, there will 
be no need to continue the terrific rearma- 
ment program which this country has em- 
barked upon and which will entail untold 
sacrifices to the people of America. But if 
England falls I can only envision my beloved 
country under constant threats from both 
east and west, harassed by enemies in the 
Pacific and enemies in the Atlantic, with 
Hitler in possession of all of the conquered 
countries with their great resources. The 
only fate that I can foresee for America is 
to withdraw into continental United States 
and face the prospect of living out the re- 
maining years of our lives as a besieged 
fortress. This will mean nothing else than 
a permanent burden of armaments so tre- 
mendous that it must inevitably threaten 
the living standards, the security, and the 
economic freedom of the United States. It 
may mean the end of our way of life forever. 

If England falls some of the opponents of 
this bill say that the English Navy would 
not fall into Hitler’s hands. I do not know 
into whose hands England’s Navy would fall, 
but I do know that the Navy of France has 
been scattered to the four winds and is no 
longer an effective aid against Hitler since 
the fall of France. 

I do not know to what extremities the 
British would be driven in order to save the 
remaining lives of the people of their coun- 
try in the event of her capitulation. The 
prospect of our doing nothing and being re- 
sponsible for the consequences, leads me to 
comment on a report recently made by the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, of which 
Senator WaLtsH of Massachusetts is chair- 
man. I quote: “From all the evidence avail- 
able it appears that the United States can be 
conquered without military conquest of con- 
tinental United States. An effective block- 
ade against our foreign commerce can be 
maintained at points thousands of miles 
from our coasts and well beyond aircraft 
range. Our outlying possessions will be cap- 
tured and used against us as advance bases. 
There will be nqthing to prevent the estab- 
lishment of bases, by force if necessary, in 
this hemisphere, from which as well as from 
aircraft carriers, repeated bombing raids can 
be dispatched against our highly industrial- 
ized areas.” 

It is said at another point in the report, 
and I quote: “Under such conditions enemy 
ships, except in the form of raiders, need not 
approach anywhere near our shores. With 
the loss of our outlying possessions, our for- 
eign commerce, and subject to continual raids 
upon our coastal areas, our ultimate defeat 
is inevitable. It will be only a question of 
time, depending on how long our national 
wili to further resist will hold out. Without 
the power to carry the fight to the enemy, 
there can be no alternative other than subju- 
gation to his wishes.” 

Finally I want the people to know that 
this decision is not easy to make. I have 
taken my stand because my conscience tells 
me that, in view of all the facts and circum- 
stances, this in the run of the years will be 
best for the people of my country. That we 
are in the midst of a world revolution no one 
can deny. This is not merely a European 
boundary dispute or a trade war. There is 
abroed in the world one man, Adolf Hitler, 
with whom it is useiess to negotiate, who has 
violated his word to every country that has 
dealt with him and he, according to his own 
words, is determined to conquer the entire 
world. To those of us who in years past have 
felt that we could rely upon international 
law between nations, there is no longer any 
reliance because, due to the acts of Hitler, 
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the international law among nations has been 
entirely repealed and nullified. 

I pray that this decision wili strengthen 
the hand of the President of the United 
States and give him, as our Commander in 
Chief, our thrice-elected Chief Executive, 
full power and authority to deal with these 
emergencies if and when they arise. I plead 
with my fellow countrymen for national 
unity. I ask that they follow the example 
set by Wendell Willkie. Nearly 50,000,000 
Americans either voted for the President or 
Mr. Wilikie to be our leader. To those of us 
who have our all at stake, it is gratifying to 
see these leaders of opposite parties within 
our country standing shoulder to shoulder in 
the face of national peril. 

I close with a quotation from John Wither- 
spoon, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence: “I have some property, of 
reputation more. That property is pledged 
and that reputation is staked on the defense 
of my country.” We must be free. The 
American people must not be driven into 
slavery as have other countries across the 
seas. May He who holds the destiny of all 
of us in the hollow of His hand, strengthen 
the arm of the President of the United States 
and the Members of the Congress, and may 
we find with His heip a way to perpetuate 
the peace, security, and freedom of all the 
people of America. As spring returns, bring- 
ing moonlight nights and balmy breezes, the 
desperate need for speed in aiding England 
appalls us. We are in a race against time. 

I shall support the passage of this bill, with 
@ prayer on my lips that it will in the days 
ahead enable our country to find the path of 
peace and security for the children of America. 

Thank you and good afternoon. 
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OF ALABAMA 
Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, America fittingly celebrates 


Americanism Week between the birth- 
day anniversaries of two great Ameri- 
cans, Lincoln and Washington. It was 
my privilege to open the celebration of 
this week for the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce by delivering an 
address over N. B. C. at station WJAR in 
Providence, R. I., on Saturday, February 
15. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks by including the ad- 
dress which I delivered on that occasion. 

The address follows: 

It is a pleasure to speak to the Nation 
under the auspices of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in opening their observance of 
Americanism Week. The Junior Chamber is 
to be congratulated upon meeting its civic 
obligation to the country in a fitting manner 
by calling upon Americans to assume their 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

For many years the tides of totalitarianism 
have been rising throughout the world. To- 
day they beat with the impact of a great 
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historic force upon the democratic world. In 
many lands men have lost faith in the demo- 
cratic way of life. In yet other lands that 
way of life has been engulfed by totalitarian 
conquest. 

At no other time in our American history 
has it been more important for us to take 
stock of our democracy. Americanism is not 
on trial, but it is passing through a crisis and 
appears destined to pass through even greater 
crises in the days ahead. 

Every true American will do well to con- 
sider what American democracy has to offer in 
contrast to European dictatorship. 

Our democracy is a method of conducting 
government. European dictatorship is a state 
of being governed. 

Americanism means a state which is wholly 
subordinate to the will of the people. Eu- 
ropean dictatorship means a people wholly 
subordinate to the will of the state. 

Americanism means decentralization of au- 
thority in government. Dictatorship means 
absolute centralization of authority in gov- 
ernment. 

Americanism is a rotation of officeholders 
as a result of free elections. Dictatorship is 
entrenched power in the hands of officehold- 
ers whose tenure rests upon the abolition of 
free elections. 

Americanism is government authority cur- 
tailed by a system of checks and balances. 
European dictatorship represents uncurbed 
power over the lives of its subjects. 

Americanism rejects the idea that the ma- 
jority may exercise a tyranny over the minor- 
ity. Dictatorship is the ruthless suppression 
of all minorities. 

American democracy develops leaders. 
European dictatorship develops followers. 

In Americanism, the discipline of the in- 
dividual is self-imposed. In dictatorship, the 
discipline of the individual is state-imposed. 

Americanism means complete religious free- 
dom. Dictatorship means the right to wor- 
ship under sufferance of the state. 

Americanism means freedom of press—free- 
dom to print in opposition to government 
policies. Dictatorship means press censorship 
and imprisonment for printing in opposition 
to the state. 

Americanism guarantees freedom of assem- 
blage. Dictatorship means state-controlled 
assemblage. 

Americanism means freedom of individual 
expression in art, science, and enterprise. 
Dictatorship means the complete regimenta- 
tion of thought and feeling in all fields of 
life. 

Americanism represents freedom of private 
enterprise, the function of the state being 
limited to the preservation of competition. 
Dictatorship represents a business and indus- 
trial economy under the “planning” of state 
bureaucrats. 

Americanism recognizes that property 
rights must be respected by the state as weli 
as so-called human rights. Americanism re- 
jects the fallacy that there is any sharp dis- 
tinction or conflict between property rights 
and human rights. Dictatorship abolishes 
both the property rights and the so-called 
human rights of the individual. 

Americanism permits the free choices of 
consumers to determine the character, qual- 
ity, and abundance of production. Dictator- 
ship bends all production to the will and 
necessities of the state, denying the free 
choices of consumers. 

Americanism says that individual security 
is not to be preserved at the price of liberty. 
Dictatorship promises individual security in 
return for the surrender of liberty, but in- 
variably reneges on its promise. 

Americauism is based upon tolerance— 
racial @nd religious. Dictatorship is based 
upon hate—racial, religious, and economic. 

Communism, nazi-ism, and fascism are 
alike dictatorships. Americanism is un- 


equivocally opposed to all of them. The 
agents of any one system of totalitarianism 
are as despicable to Americans as are the 


agents of any other system of totalitarian- 
ism. Whether they come from Moscow, 
Berlin, or Rome, the “fifth columnists” of 
European dictatorship have no place in the 
American scheme of things. In every es- 
sential respect, the European dictatorships 
are the same, and in practice they have 
become more and more alike with each 
passing year. 

The threats to Americanism do not arise 
from foreign armies alone. ‘They rest even 
more upon the presence and activity within 
our borders of those who owe allegiance to 
Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini. The experi- 
ences of this generation have shown beyond 
any doubt that the enemies within a coun- 
try may be and often are more dangerous 
to its welfare than are the enemies without. 
National defense does not consist alone in 
bringing our armed forces to a state of 
complete efficiency. It consists even more 
in preparing the morale of the American 
people to resist the inroads of totalitarian- 
ism upon public thought. Our intellectual 
and spiritual defenses are even more im- 
portant than our bombers and destroyers. 
Unless we are convinced in the depths of 
our spiritual beings that Americanism is 
worth living and dying for, it will avail 
us little to spend billions upon our armed 
forces. 

The national unity which is essential in 
this time of crisis must rest upon the over- 
whelming conviction that Americanism will 
outlive all the dictatorships for the simple 
reason that it satisfies the ageless demands 
of men for freedom on the one hand and 
security on the other. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an able address in tribute to 
George Washington, delivered by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dana- 
HER] over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on the 21st of February 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Americans, I wish to thank Na- 
tional Commander Harris and the members 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States for the distinctive honor you have ex- 
tended in associating me with your organiza- 
tion in this magnifi-nt commemorative 
exercise. The birthday of George Washing- 
ton would be significant even had he been 
born to some other nation, but to us of the 
United States his memory is hallowed, his 
contributions are revered. It is eminently 
fitting that your great organization be found 
among the leaders who have dedicated their 
hearts and their lives to the principles for 
which Washington stood. Despite the versa- 
tility of his accomplishments, great as they 
were in every field, it was as a soldier that 
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he found our infant Nation cradled in liberty 
and then pledged his life and his fortune for 
its maintenance and security. To you, now 
numbering more than 250,000 Jewish war 
veterans of the United States, there must 
come a special pride for your part in foster- 
ing, protecting, and maintaining the great 
Nation the Father of Our Country entrusted 
to us. 

It is appropriate that we take note of a few 
of the personalities who, as contemporaries 
of George Washington, labored with him for 
common purpose, and equally recall the at- 
titude of the noble Washington toward his 
collaborators. It was part of the inherent 
virtue of the man that he possessed a broad 
understanding and a quick appreciation of 
those qualities of heart and mind so essential 
in one who would lead all of his people in 
their upward and successful struggle against 
the obstacles then prevailing. 

It has been estimated that in 177€ the 
American colonies had a population of some 
3,000,000, of whom approximately 2,500 were 
of Jewish origin. Many of the latter were 
to be found in Washington’s army, in- 
deed at least 24 were officers, not to men- 
tion specifically those who served in less 
exalted station. To name the few is by no 
means to exclude the many, who loyally 
and devotedly gave to General Washington 
their full cooperation in those trying days. 
Isaac Franks served as aide-de-camp to his 
commanding general during the war, while 
Manual Mordecai not only was a member of 
Washington’s staff, but freely gave a fortune 
of $100,000 to the cause of freedom. When 
the critical days consequent upon the close 
of the Revolution demonstrated the need of a 
federal government to be invested with power, 
George Washington presided throughout the 
sessions of the Convention which wrote our 
Constitution. 

It may be of interest to turn to the message 
with which George Washington submitted the 
proposed draft of the Constitution as of Sep- 
tember 17, 1787, where we read: 

“The friends of our country have long seen 
and desired that the power of making war, 
peace, and treaties, that of levying money and 
regulating commerce, and the correspondent 
executive and judicial authorities should be 
fully and effectually vested in the general 
government of the Union; but the impro- 
priety of delegating such extensive trust to 
one body of men is evident; hence results the 
necessity of a different organization. * * * 
Individuals entering into society must give 
up a share of liberty to preserve the rest. 
The magnitude of the sacrifice must depend 
as well on situation and circumstance as on 
the subject to be obtained. * * * In all 
our deliberations on this subject, we kept 
steadily in our view that which appears to us 
the greatest interest of every true American— 
the consolidation of our Union—in which is 
involved our prosperity, felicity, safety, per- 
haps our national existence. * * * That 
it may promote the lasting welfare of that 
country so dear to us all, to secure her free- 
dom and happiness, is our most ardent wish.” 

No other nation had ever offered to all of 
its citizens such a free and equal station in 
the eyes of the law. Here was no oligarchy. 
Here was no democracy. This was to be a 
representative republic, constituted by the 
people themselves, deriving its power and 
its might from their very souls. Here was to 
be through the majesty of the law and by 
the will of its citizenry a government based 
upon the consent of individuals made in the 
image and likeness of God, sublime and ex- 
alted in our concept as the font and source 
of sovereignty. Ours was to be no nation 
dependent upon the grace of some monarch 
purporting to act by divine right. Here, 
Americans were to select their own repre- 
sentatives to make their laws, their own 
officers to execute them. What could be more 
fitting than that once again as our leader 
in war, so in peace, George Washington 
should become our first President. 
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In 1790 six Hebrew congregations, repre- 
senting the then Jewish population of our 
country, tendered memorials to their new 
President who, not unmindful of the asso- 
ciations which had been formed over previ- 
ous years, paid touching tribute to their 
authors when he replied: 

“It would be inconsistent with the frank- 
ness of my character not to avow that I am 
pleased with your favorable opinion of my 
administration, and fervent wishes for my 
felicity. The citizens of the United States 
have a right to applaud themselves for hav- 
ing given to mankind examples of an en- 
larged and liberal policy worthy of imita- 
tion. All possess alike liberty of conscience 
and immunities of citizenship. It is now no 
more that toleration is spoken of as if it 
were by the indulgence of one class of peo- 
ple that the other enjoyed the exercise of 
their inherent natural right, for happily, the 
Government of the United States, which gives 
to bigotry no sanction, to persecution no 
assistance, requires only that they who live 
under its protection shall demean themselves 
as good citizens in giving it on all occasiqns 
their effectual support. May the children of 
the stock of Abraham, who dwell in this land, 
continue to merit and enjoy the good will of 
the other inhabitants; while everyone shall 
sit in safety under his own vine and fig tree, 
and there shall be none to make him afraid.” 

Beyond the slightest doubt, the establish- 
ment of the rights to which Washington ad- 
verted reflected both his influence and his 
spirit for at that very time there was in proc- 
ess the adoption of the amendments to our 
Constitution since commonly known as our 
Bill of Rights. No longer was toleration to 
be a matter of grace, but a matter of right, 
and written into the organic law of our Na- 
tion we find the very first amendment pro- 
vides: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

The noble concepts of Washington himself 
found living and eternal expression, and 
there have been guaranteed for all of our 
people the blessings of a government, free 
and enlightened, formed to establish justice 
and to secure liberty for all posterity. 

Here was a nation for whose continued 
maintenance the blood of patriots was shed. 
Americans all, free, independent, our people 
have stood as stalwart exponents of the very 
rights, the very essence of the life we pro- 
claimed when we inscribed upon our coat of 
arms “Novus ordio seclorum,” the new order 
of the ages. In every war for the relief of 
the oppressed and the downtrodden for whom 
our Nation has fought, our Jewish brethren 
could be found ranged side by side with every 
upholder of liberty. 

What a glorious heritage they have left for 
us. Under our Government the rights of 
minorities are considered and _ regarded. 
Under our Government and within its pro- 
tecting arm minorities are entitled to exer- 
cise their best efforts to achieve worthy Oob- 
jectives and to educate our whole people to 
their plan and their purpose, and they need 
only meet the test of whether or not the 
declared objectives will achieve the greatest 
good for the greatest number under our Con- 
stitution and, meeting it, they are entitled 
to the approval and the commendation and 
the support of all of our people. 

There has been a tendency in some circles 
to disregard the rights of minorities as though 
they are to be transcended simply because 
more people at a given time, perhaps with 
less intelligence or inadequate background 
and without the facts, assume a given posi- 
tion. Through the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States there is provided a rallying 
point through which our Jewish citizens eli- 
gible for membership may reflect their patri- 
otism, their earnest concern for our common 
welfare, and the objectives and purposes of 
true patriots of whatever origin. It is for 
these ideals that the Jewish War Veterans of 
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the United States strive, as their constitu- 
tion sets forth: 

“To maintain true allegiance to the United 
States of America, to foster and perpetuate 
true Americanism, to combat whatever tends 
to impair the efficiency and permanency of 
our free institutions, to encourage the doc- 
trine of universal liberty with equal rights 
and full justice to all, and to instill love 
of country and flag.” 

Thus can be summed up the essence of 
patriotism. 

As Americans, we may properly pause to 
commemorate the birth of George Washing- 
ton and the achievements of his life. We can 
do more; we can dedicate ourselves to the 
maintenance of those principles upon which 
our Constitution and our Nation are predi- 
cated to the end that we may yet light the 
way, the dreadful, tortuous, war-weary way 
of a world now benighted and suffering. Let 
us as a symbol of our own eternal faith, in 
the spirit of Washington, salute the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States, whose 
existence denotes the very embodiment of 
all our Nation stands for, and extend the 
hand of a free fellowship in their every 
endeavor. 





The Spiritual Defense Program of the 
Churches to Save Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, February 24, 1941 


ARTICLE BY THE PRESIDENT OF OHIO 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
prepared by the president of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University: 


In this, the greatest, most confusing and 
terrifying crisis America has ever faced, the 
Christian Church should take a definite and 
active part in helping clarify the issues. In 
spite of disagreement and confusion on cer- 
tain minor points, the church 1s and has 
been clear in her great basic beliefs. It 
believes in God, the Father and leader of its 
life; in Jesus Christ, the true representation 
of God; in the fact that human personality 
is sacred and that all men are brothers. The 
church believes in the democratic form of 
government because its theory is based on 
the principle of the brotherhood of man. 

During the ages the church has been the 
voice of God to the people and today if the 
church is to lead the way in this crisis, it 
must discover what the mind of God is for 
this emergency and then proclaim it to the 
world. 

Let us first face the issues of today as they 
are, not the reasons for them. We believe 
in redemption and that with God all things 
are possible, even though with man they are 
impossible. I believe that with the aid of 
God it is possible to redeem the world from 
the terrible sin of war. 

I am proposing that the churches of Amer- 
ica ask Congress and the President to call 
for an armistice and that all belligerent na- 
tions and those others that are vitally in- 
terested such as Russia, the United States, 
the South American states, and Turkey, meet 
round the conference table, face the issues 
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and attempt a conciliation. Hitler has stated 
that he wants peace and his demands and 
those of his allies should be heard, and it 
should then be determined whether there is 
validity in what is being asked. 

If, after an honest facing of the actual 
situation, a peace can be worked out, then 
the next step would be to develop a super- 
state to enforce the peace with the com- 
bined armaments of the various states. 
Never again should a nation be permitted to 
arm for its own use. 

In case a peace cannot be negotiated, then 
the democracies at war, with such as will 
give them aid, including the United States, 
should sit around the conference table and 
agree as to the objectives of the war and the 
post-war program, at all times keeping 
clearly in mind that the future world must 
be a free world where the brotherhood of 
men is respected; where materialism is sub- 
servient to the spiritual; where love predom- 
inates and righteousness has its way among 
men. 

It should be made plain to the Axis Powers 
that the democracies have no imperialistic 
objectives and that the consuming passion 
of the democratic belligerents is to bring 
about in actual fact the brotherhood of men 
among all nations. 

When such a clear-cut statement of ob- 
jectives has been made, it then becomes 
possible for our Nation to continue its de- 
fense program even to the point of aiding 
for democracies at war, ever keeping in mind 
these spiritual objectives. 

The consuming question of the American 
people is, What shall be America’s part in the 
war? We are now aiding the democracies 
materially. Shall we increase this aid? If 
a@ peace fails and democracies are clear in 
agreement as to the above objectives, we 
should undoubtedly give every possible aid to 
these democracies. However, we should in- 
sist that a post-war program be at least 
outlined as to principle before we throw the 
vast resources of America into the present 
conflict. 

Should America enter the war? It is my 
judgment that we should not enter the war 
ourselves, at least not now, but should mob- 
ilize every resource of America for speeding 
our own defense program. We are in no 
position at the moment to enter the war, nor 
can we aid the democracies at war most in 
that way now. 

May I reiterate by saying that war cannot 
possibly be justified until every effort has 
been made to stop the present conflict. Such 
effort failing, then issues and aims of the de- 
mocracies at war must be made clear to all 
people. The aims must be those of the 
Christian church and can only be discovered 
if all the people of the churches—Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, in fact, all faiths—will go to 
the upper room in prayer and remain there 
until the will of God for the world be dis- 
covered. 





Washington—Lincoln—Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1941 
ADDRESS BY DR. FRED TAYLOR WILSON 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, among the 
notable anniversary addresses delivered 
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during the past few days was a very 
thoughtful address delivered before the 
Rotary Club of Charleston, W. Va., on 
February 14, 1941, by Dr. Fred Taylor 
Wilson, eminent author and lecturer, 
who is personally known and esteemed by 
many Members of Congress. The subject 
was Washington—Lincoln—Wilson. Dr. 
Wilson said in part: 


These are days when we celebrate the 
birthdays of two of our greatest Americans. 
Two days ago the one hundred and thirty- 
second anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln was celebrated. The year in which 
Lincoln was born was an eventful year in 
the birthday annals of great men. Glad- 
stone, the grand old man of England was 
also born during the year in which Lincoln 
first saw the light of day. Darwin among 
the scientists, Poe among the poets, and 
Chopin and Mendelssohn, among the musi- 
cally great, were also born in that year. 

Eight days from now the two hundred and 
ninth anniversary of the birthday of George 
Washington will also be celebrated. It has 
been but a little while since the whole civ- 
ilized world celebrated his two-hundredth 
birthday. His name will ever remain the 
best known name in our history. He was 
one of the Nation’s founders. He was truly 
the Father of his Country and we will always 
hold him as “first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

We may well declare Washington, Lincoln, 
and Wilson as three of our greatest American 
Presidents. They will forever stand out like 
towering peaks in the mountain range of 
greatness. Here it may be said that the 
shrines which we visit as the birthplaces of 
these three great men were only their homes 
during the first 2 years of the life of each 
of them. No one of them had any recollec- 
tion of ever having lived in the homes we 
now hold so dear as their birthplaces. 

I might be well for us at this period in 
our history when so much that concerns the 
future of civilization hangs in the balance 
to examine the position which each of these 
great men took with respect to the America 
that they knew and served. 

The United States that George Washing- 
ton served was a very modest affair in com- 
parison with the United States of 1941. 
When Washington became President, only 
13—our Original Thirteen States—constituted 
the Nation. They were each limited in popu- 
lation and, for the most part, clung anxiously 
to the shores of the Atlantic. The entire 
population of the States at that time did not 
equal the population of more than one of our 
present great American cities. 

When Washington left the Presidency three 
more States had joined the Union—Vermont, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee; but the Mississippi 
River was still our western boundary. The 
great Louisiana Purchase territory was yet to 
become ours under the guiding genius of 
Thomas Jefferson. The extended possessions 
in the far West which became ours as a result 
of the Mexican War could not then have been 
dreamed of. We were truly a modest little 
nation, somewhat relieved to know that we 
were no longer a part of the England which 
only a short time before had ruled us. 

It is well to keep in mind that George 
Washington did not have, and could not have 
had, any conception of the United States of 
today, either in territory or in population. 
As a Virginia country gentleman who had 
led the fight to free the Colonies from the 
yoke of England, it was natural for him to 
find satisfaction in our new-found freedom. 

It is sometimes disturbing to those who 
have pride in their colonial ancestry to be re- 
minded that a large percentage of the so- 
called best American society was not in full 
sympathy with the plan for American inde- 
pendence when that cry was first raised by 
Patrick Henry and other revolutionary patri- 
ots. But that is true. These Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the Loyalists, as they are known in 
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Canada today, have pride in the fact that 
their ancestors left the United States and 
moved to Canada that they might continue to 
serve the King. 

We are often reminded of Washington’s 
farewell admonition to the Nation as he left 
the Presidency he had served to hold itself 
forever aloof from the ever-recurring troubles 
of Europe. The Atlantic Ocean was then 
considered a wide channel, across which no 
enemy would ever come for the purpose of 
attacking us. We could and, in Washington’s 
opinion, should be secure here on our own 
shores. Washington believed, and so de- 
clared, that we should refrain forever from 
any kind of entangling alliance with the 
countries of Europe. 

That was a perfectly natural thing for 
Washington to believe and to declare. It 
must be remembered that Washington him- 
self had once been an officer in the English 
Army and as such had fought to drive the 
French out of what is now western Pennsyl- 
vania. He had suffered later at the hands of 
soldiers wearing the very uniform which he 
himself once wore. It was also the French he 
once had fought who came to his aid in the 
dark hour of the Revolution. 

It is not my purpose to pass upon the wis- 
dom of Washington. I only desire to remind 
you of the conditions then and now. 

Let us now turn to Lincoln. H. G. Wells 
declared him to be one of the seven greatest 
men who ever lived. He was to Wells a more 
representative American than Washington. 
That for the reason that Lincoln sprang more 
nearly from average dust than did Washing- 
ton, the natural aristocrat. The family of 
Lincoln had trekked slowly first from Massa- 
chusetts to New Jersey, next to Pennsylvania, 
and then into Virginia, and finally across to 
Kentucky, where Abraham Lincoln was born. 

There is great inspiration for every aspiring 
young American in the strange career of Lin- 
coln. His life story was not one of success 
after success, but failure after failure. He 
was born in poverty and nurtured in obscu- 
rity. As Lincoln himself called it, his life his- 
tory was the story of the short and simple 
annals of the poor. 

Kentucky has a just pride in being the 
birthplace of Lincoln. But let me remind you 
that Lincoln only lived his first 7 years in 
Kentucky and twice that number of years as 
a Hoosier in Indiana before the call of Illinois 
captured the imagination of his wandering 
father. It was in Illinois that Lincoln’s life 
came to its flower. It was from there that he 
came to the White House. It was there he 
won recognition as a man of destiny and rose 
out of his lowly environment into a world 
figure. 

What was the great message of Lincoln 
which we may well heed today? It was the 
lesson of tolerance and charity. The great 
danger of the present hour is that we may 
forget that majorities are often wrong and 
minorities sometimes prevail in the end. 
Lincoln came to the White House a minority 
President. The ship of state foundered upon 
the rocks soon after Lincoln became Presi- 
dent, and the Union which Washington had 
welded together fell apart. The issue of hu- 
man slavery, which our Constitution should 
have closed forever, was settled by the stern 
arbitrament of the sword. The great message 
of Lincoln was a plea for a reunion of the 
States in fact as well asin name. With char- 
ity for all and malice toward none, he sought 
to heal the wounds of war. 

One writer has declared that Lincoln’s visit 
to Richmond near the close of the unfortu- 
nate war was like the visit of the Son of Man 
to unhappy Jerusalem before His own cruci- 
fixion. In the bright morning of rejoicing 
which came to the Nation after the long 
night of war, Lincoln was cruelly struck 
down at the hand of an assassin. 

Now, when great issues are before us and 
many minds are divided in their thinking 
over what may be best for our Nation, let us 
invoke something of the great spirit of char- 
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ity and tolerance which moved the mind and 
heart of Lincoln. It will be a sad day in our 
history if, in our desire to succor other dis- 
tressed nations, we lose at home something 
of our own sense of tolerance and brother- 
hood. We may truly cry, “Lincoln, thou 
shouldst be living at this hour; America hath 
need of thee.” 

Let us gaze for a moment at the third of 
our great peaks. I refer to Woodrow Wilson. 
He was the most intellectual of all our Pres- 
idents. He alone came directly from an aca- 
demic atmosphere to public life. Before serv- 
ing as Governor of New Jersey, he had served 
for many years as the president of a great 
American university. He had been a teacher 
of government, and Woodrow Wilson was our 
only President who had won a Ph. D. degree. 

It fell to Woodrow Wilson to lead the 
Nation in its first great venture in world 
affairs. It was a strange precedent which 
Wilson established when he led the fight for 
America to take part in a European war. 
It was an even stranger one when he urged 
us to become a part of the League of Nations. 
In the second endeavor Wilson failed. We 
were willing to take part in world destruc- 
tion but we held ourselves aloof from world 
reconstruction. 

Who shall say that Wilson lived in vain? 
Who shall say that his vision was not a wise 
one? Many great leaders now declare that 
the present universal catastrophe would not 
be upon us had Wilson’s dream come true. 
Who can tell what was our mission at that 
hour? 

His vision now seems vague as the lamps 
of liberty in many lands one by one flicker 
and fade. But the parliament of man and 
federation of the world of which Wilson 
dreamed must finally prevail or we shall wit- 
ness universal doom. Is it too much to ex- 
pect the fulfillment of such a dream? 

Let me remind you that the same Tenny- 
son who, with prophetic eye “dipt” into the 
future and saw the airy navies grappling in 
the central blue also had vision of a world 
federation when war drums throb no longer 
and battle flags are furled. Did Wilson dream 
in vain? Time alone will tell. 

Such are the messages which come to us 
at this hour from these peaks in the moun- 
tain range of great men. We hear first the 
voice of Washington warning us to let Europe 
alone, and finally the voice of Wilson declar- 
ing that the world itself must be made safe 
for democracy. 

Whatever destiny tomorrow’s sun may 
bring, we will not forget that first of all we 
are Americans. It is here our first love should 
rest. We will be true to the flag of our 
own country. Where we have been weak we 
will become strong. Where we have been in- 
different we will become alert. Where we 
have been divided we will again become 
united and indivisible. The flag of our coun- 
try will continue to be not only the symbol 
of our liberties but also the object of our 
undying devotion. Like a heavenly flame, it 
will always be the pillar of cloud by day and 
the pillar of fire by night, which will guide 
us, whatever the future may bring. 





Axis Powers Get United States Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1941 
LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following letter 
recently received by me: 


PITTsBURGH-Des MoINEs STEEL Co 
Des Moines, Iowa, February 18, ‘1941. 

Representative PauL CUNNINGHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: On the editorial page of the Des 
Moines Register, February 18, 1941, it is 
noted a column under the heading, “Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round, Axis Powers Get 
United States Money. While the Senate is 
preparing to enact the lease-lend bill, com- 
mitting this country to vast outlays for 
Great Britain, certain American firms are 
paying out hundreds of thousands of dollars 
monthly to Germany and Italy which funds 
are being used to fight both the United 
States and Britain.” 

“This secret Axis aid is being delivered in 
the form of royalty payments on industrial 
formulas, trade-marks, copyrights, and pat- 
ents. The money is paid in dollars and is 
Geposited to German and Italian acounts 
in New York banks.” 

We have all read lately about this situa- 
tion now existing and it occurs to many of 
us that this should be stopped. The best 
way, it appears, to bring this matter to a 
head is to call this situation to the attention 
of Congress. It is urged that Congress take 
some action to eliminate or stop the flow of 
our money to the aid of Axis Powers to be 
used against us. Possibly your attention 
has been called to this situation; if not, it 
would be well to look into the situation. If 
the matter has been called to your attention, 
don’t you feel that it is worth while to dis- 
cuss in Congress with the idea of creating a 
legislation to eliminate the use of our money 
for the benefit of the Axis Powers against 
us? I would appreciate hearing from you 
at your convenience as to your thought in 
this connection. 

Yours truly, 
E. L. Murray. 





Lincoln and Democracy Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1941 
RADIO ADDRESS BY WILLIAM D. BOSLER 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following radio address 
over station WINS, Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 12, 1941, 7:30 p. m., by William D. 
Bosler, LL. B., a member of the bar of 
Connecticut—1902—New York—1906— 
an assistant district attorney under Wil- 
liam Travers Jerome, deceased, 1907-10. 

Mr. Bosler has spent 15 years in the 
study of Lincoln and is regarded as one 
of the foremost authorities in the coun- 
try upon the life and era of the Great 
Emancipator. Mr. Bosler has been as- 
sociated with the National Security 
League for over 24 years and has made 
many patriotic addresses for the league 
and in support of its aims and purposes. 

The address follows: 

On a sunny afternoon in August 1831, a tall, 
gaunt youth roughly dressed, homeless, 
penniless, powerless, and alone, drifted down 
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the Sangamon River in a frail canoe, landing 
at the frontier settlement of New Salem, seek- 
ing work in a small community of less than 
a hundred souls. 

The afternoon was spent as an election 
clerk, regaling the voters with yarns, resulting 
in being asked to stay, an offer eagerly ac- 
cepted. Thus we first meet Abraham Lincoln. 

Thirty years later, ae ae wesc 


torn asunder by internal strife, n cmnaaen 
by friends, fame, power, and the prayers of 
millions of people. 


of state determined to preserve it. 

* Four years before this man in a speech des- 
tined to be immortalized, spoke these words: 

“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe this Government cannot en- 
dure permanently half slave and half free.” 

Today, the world is faced with a “new so- 
cial and economic order,” the purpose of 
which is the destruction by force of our ex- 
isting institutions. 

Shorn of all principles of equality, liberty, 
and freedom of action, this “new order” takes 
without consent from the individual all at- 
tributes of free men which inherently belong 
to them and upon which are based the in- 
stitutions of justice, social and economic 
freedom. No era has ever been confronted 
with a more serious world problem. Today 
we face two roads, evolution or destruction. 
Can and will our democracy survive? 

Were Lincoln to raise his voice now it 
would be in defense of the axiom that the 
world cannot be governed one-half by a 
commun-nazi-ism idealogy and one-half by 
the principles of a democracy. Both cannot 
endure permanently. Either it will become 
all of one thing or all the other. 

This is the predominant issue facing the 
peoples of the eastern and western worlds 
whose destinies are dedicated to parliamen- 
tary liberties and institutions. 

Lincoln was a liberalist far in advance of 
his era. He comprehended the kind of gov- 
ernment that the fathers intended to found, 
the underlying principles which inspired its 
makers. He knew the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by heart. He was intimately 
familiar with the Constitution, and the de- 
bates of the founders. From his advent in 
New Salem until his election as President he 
read every speech made in Congress by the 
notable men of the era until they became the 
sources of the shrewd political wisdom which 
developed the mature judgment of his later 
years. 

He firmly maintained that all men, not ex- 
cluding women, should have an equal voice in 
the making of the laws. 

He asserted man’s right to think, write, 
and speak freely; to reap to the fullest degree 
the fruits of his labor; he believed in free soil, 
free men, and free labor; the right of labor 
to strike for better wages and working condi- 
tions; he opposed special privileges for any 
class; he believed in law and order by con- 
stitutional process and was inspirited with 
the ideals of a living progressive democracy. 

He insisted that government be dedicated 
to the service of man. He had an illimitable 
faith that the moral consciousness of the 
people would assert itself in any great crisis 
that might arise, for he understood that the 
ideology of democracy functions as a prin- 
ciple of government only when supported by 
a dominant national motive, which in turn 
must be upheld by a public conscience and a 
public opinion, 
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by one group 
against the needs of others, allowing for dif- 


ap aera providing they harm 


1 2s ultimate goal is a community of people 
inspired with the ideals of freedom, all dedi- 
cated to the common welfare. 
Democracy has no inheritance or tradi- 
tions transmitted from the past which dre 
permanent. It is a code of values, a faith 
and a present way of life. Each 


present representative system. 

The purpose, scope, and responsibilty of 
our democracy has been enlarged by new 
economic and social problems so that it 
needs today a Jeffersonian interpretation: 
“That government is best which is so ad- 
ministered that an injury to the least is the 
common concern of all.” 

Our era is faced with the loss of the inde- 
pendence of millions of our people by reason 
of being denied an adequate living income. 
“The essential minimums of those things,” 
as Dr. Dawber says, “required for a decent 
standard of living,” thereby limiting this 
portion of our citizenry in the exercise of 
those rights and privileges that inherently 
belong to them. 

Conditions of this character must be recog- 
nized as an existing menace, for from these 
elements of discontent is opened the road 
toward a dictatorship. 

We have in a measure endeavored to sus- 
tain the ideology of a rugged individualism, 
which has proven to be in a great measure 
a@ fallacy. It has developed class conscious- 
ness, exploited the individual, created ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, not within the 
conception of the founding fathers. To a 
large degree this trend of conditions is re- 
sponsible for the sont tendency toward 
fascism and communism 

Again, our youth are ‘today thinking in 
terms of independence, looking forward to 
a new era that will open wider, not close the 
doors of effective opportunity for them. They 
demand a new deal from our present-day 
civilization. They demand a greater chance 
to build their futures, free from the economic 
and social traditions of the past. They are 
groping for a new hope, a star to which they 
can hitch their ambitions so as to properly 
fill their place in the sun. Democracy has 
thus far failed to give to them the vehicle 
by which their hopes can be fully achieved. 

Present-day democracy needs to be reborn, 
for as Lincoln aptly said: “The dogmas of 
the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present.” They must be reshaped to the 
needs of our time. 

Individual needs should be foremost in the 
councils of the Nation; exploitation of man 
and child should be ended. We must re- 
affirm the aims, means, and goal of human 
life under our present changing conditions, to 
the end that all shall be assured of an op- 
portunity to earn a living that will ade- 
quately maintain every individual upon a 
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scale of life equal to that of his fellow man. 
Education must be broad enough to prepare 
our citizenry for a universal participation 
in the conduct of governmental affairs, and 
qualify our youth sufficiently to prepare them 
for the future duties and responsibilities de- 
volving upon them. 

We must meet the waves of intolerance, 
rancor, bigotry, and prejudice arising among 
us, if we are to continue our national aims 
for they may become the enemies that will 
undermine and destroy our existence. 

To this end, we must be dedicated, if our 
commonwealth is to survive the oncoming 
storms of economic changes. Our philoso- 
phy of life must be based upon “The firm rock 
of conviction laid deep below the moving 
sands of public opinion.” 

The present Old World struggle can be 
briefly summarized in the words of Lincoln. 

Speaking of the Civil War, he said: “This 
is a peoples’ contest. * * * It is a strug- 
gle for maintaining in that world that form 
and substance of government whose lead- 
ing object is: 

“To elevate the conditions of men. 

“To lift artificial weights from his shoul- 
ders. 

“To clear the paths of laudable pursuits. 

“To afford all an unfettered start and a 
fair chance in the race of life.” 

These four phrases spell humanity and 
Lincoln makes them the forgotten definition 
of genuine democracy. 

Britain, today is the sole power fighting 
against a totalitarian system of government 
that threatens to submerge the last hope of 
democracy in the Old World. 

She is the outpost of America. If de- 
feated, there will be arrayed against us the 
united forces of the totalitarian allies. The 
Axis Powers are the sworn enemies of de- 
mocracy. They regard us as the last strong- 
hold for the protection of a free government 
among men and the promotion of a universal 
peace. 

Totalitarianism means retrogression, a loss 
of the inheritance of those ideals which have 
been gained by hundreds of years of blood 
and toil. Its victory means the individual 
hopes and ambitions of man will be stifled. 
It will end individual opportunity to choose 
an individual way of living. The state will 
do all of this for its subjects. It foreshadows 
the twilight of human freedom and man- 
kind will become a vassal to the past. 

It will substitute a superstate; ignore all 
fundamental rights of equality, opportunity, 
property rights and the free pursuit of indi- 
vidual hopes and ambitions. The subject 
would be a mere pawn in the hands of the 
realm, with no voice in making the laws, sub- 
ject to the changing will or any caprice of 
government or artificial crisis created by the 
will of a dictator. 

Its political policies are based upon a dis- 
regard of the rights of smaller nations, re- 
gardless of their legal, political, or moral 
equities. 

On the eve of America’s declaration of war 
in 1917, President Woodrow Wilson speaking, 
said these words, applicable today: 

“The wrongs against which we now array 
ourselves are nO common wrongs; they cut to 
the very roots of human life.” 

They re-echo the solemn warning of Lin- 
coln made over 60 years ago, in which he 
said: 

“It is an eternal struggle between these 
two principles, right and wrong, throughout 
the world. They are the two principles that 
have stood face to face from the beginning 
of time, and will continue to struggle. 

“The one is the common right of human- 
ity and the other the divine right of kings. 

“It is the same principle in whatever shape 
it develops itself.” 

This is the challenge that faces the de- 
mocracies of the world today. 

The voice of Hitler sets before mankind 
the god of nihilism: “I shall eradicate the 
thousands of years of human domestica- 
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tion,” says Hitler. “I want to see again in 
the eyes of youth the gleam of the beast of 
prey. A youth will grow up before which 
the world will shrink.” This is the philoso- 
phy of hate and discord that is being sown 
across the world, a challenge that must be 
met by the supporters of justice and truth. 

Not only must we prepare to meet these 
advance guards of destruction intellectually, 
materially, and morally, but as a united 
people use all of our abundant resources to 
aid the democracies of the world, fighting 
on the fields of Europe and Asia, regardless 
of cost or limitation whatsoever. 

Too long have we been dreamers, believing 
that no outside enemies would even dare to 
attack us. Now we have enemies, both with- 
in and without, who must be faced without 
fear, favor, or consideration whatsoever. 
There can be no pacifists or isolationists in 
the struggle now being waged for democratic 
ideals. In the words of Senator Douglas, 
uttered in 1861, “There can be no neutrals, 
either all are patriots or all are traitors.” 

No matter at what cost, America must 
awaken to the needs of an adequate prepa- 
ration for national defense sufficient to meet 
any contingency, with a fully trained Army, 
a superior Navy, an air force equal in num- 
ber and quality to the combined forces of 
the nations of the world, supported by a 
unity of the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, with resources of each and all 
pledged in a common cause for the common 
defense of those principles that have given 
to our people a greater degree of life, of lib- 
erty, and of happiness. Then only will the 
safety of the western world be assured and 
the democratic ideals that Lincoln loved be 
preserved. 

On a chilly afternoon in November 1863, 
President Lincoln stood on the field of Get- 
tysburg to pay tribute to those who died in 
the struggle between the States. The words 
spoken there are recorded on the scrolls of 
the immortelles. 

“That the government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not per- 
ish from the earth.” 

So long as these words are remembered 
by our Republic the Republic shall live. 
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HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE LA CROSSE (WIS.) 
TRIBUNE AND LEADER PRESS 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader Press of 
February 11, 1941: 


[From the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune and 
Leader Press of February 11, 1941] 
WELL SPOKEN, BILL 
Congressman WILLIAM H. STEVENSON deliv- 
ered his maiden speech on the floor of the 
House the other day, protesting passage of 

the lease-lend bill. 

What he said in opposition to the measure 
as a whole probably was not as important as 
was one sentence in his speech when he said: 
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“We, as Members of Congress, have been 
elected to represent the people, and Con- 
gress should not,” etc. 

The Third District Congressman apologized 
for making a floor appearance thus early in 
his Washington experience, and that was 
probably in good taste. He said it had not 
been his intention to take active part in 
debate until the traditional period of proba- 
tion for neophytes had passed. 

But there is virtue in being a neophyte if 
neophytes among our Representatives as a 
general rule feel that their most important 
responsibility is to represent the people. 

It has been a long time since a Congress- 
man or a Senator could be quoted on the 
very statement that Congressman STEVENSON 
made in his first speech. To have recognized 
his responsibility to the people is to have 
stepped forward on the right foot, and Con- 
gressman STEVENSON will do well always to 
keep it in mind. 

Too often years in Washington have a way 
of melting individual responsibility of Rep- 
resentatives to the people who voted them in 
office. Rather the office becomes a means to 
an end of self-perpetuation, of doing the 
politic thing that appeals to the greatest 
pressure group, regardless of merit. 

Congressman STEVENSON pleads momen- 
tary inactivity for being a neophyte. Let’s 
have more of them, if they can stand up and 
say what he said in his maiden speech—and 
mean it! 





The Lend-Lease Bill 
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HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JARED Y, 
SANDERS, JR., OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following address which I 
delivered over the radio on February 9: 


My purpose tonight is to discuss with you 
this so-called lend-lease bill—H. R. 1776. 
This measure has two purposes: One to step 
up our national-defense program and the 
other to step up our aid to Great Britain. 
President Roosevelt takes the position that 
our national defense and aid to Britain are 
practically the same thing, and I agree with 
the President. 

The bill itself is very short and simple. 
By its terms, the President is authorized to 
lend or lease any weapon or implement of 
defense to any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. It is stipulated in the bill 
that the United States is to receive in pay- 
ment, articles in kind or other things of value, 
which of course includes raw materials such 
as rubber and tin, that might be used in the 
production of such defense articles. 

It is clear from the figures presented by the 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau that 
Great Britain cannot continue to pay for her 
purchases in cash. This does not mean that 
payment cannot be had in time and it must 
be understood that, so far, we have extended 
no credit to Great Britain whatsoever. 
Everything that Great Britain has purchased 
up to date has been paid for in cash on the 
barrel head, but this cannot continue in- 
definitely. 
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The question the American people must 
decide through is whether we want 
to continue to give aid to Great Britain: The 
concensus of opinion in Washington is that if 
the British cannot continue to get help from 
us, they cannot win. 

Many sincere people think that we should 
give all possible aid to Great Britain, and 
many equally sincere people believe that to 
do so, would be dangerous. As American citi- 
zens our duty is, of course, to our Own coun- 
try and we should take that course of aetion 
which, in our judgment, we believe to be in 
the best interests of the United States. No 
sentimental interest in Great Britain or any 
other country should influence our foreign 
policy. 

The fact is that nearly every responsible 
public figure in America thinks that this 
country is faced with grave danger. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his message to Congress on 
January 6, stated that “the danger con- 
fronting this Nation was as serious as war 
itself” and a statement like this from the 
President of the United States cannot be 
taken lightly. 

Then I want to call your attention to the 
significant words of the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, in testifying before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
After outlining the patient and repeated ef- 
forts this country had made to get the na- 
tions of the world to recognize international 
law and after pointing out and enumerating 
the States that Hitler had conquered after 
repeatedly promising that he would not in- 
vade these particular countries, Secretary 
Hull said: 

“Since then it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that mankind is today face to face 
not with regional wars or isolated conflicts 
but with an organized, ruthless, and implaca- 
ble movement of steadily expanding conquest. 
We are in the presence of forces which are not 
restrained by considerations of law or princi- 
ples of morality; which have fixed no limits 
for their program of conquest; which have 
spread over large areas of land and are desper- 
ately struggling now to seize control of the 
oceans as an essential means of achieving and 
maintaining their conquest of the other con- 
tinents. 

* * * 7 - 

“It is frequently said that there can be no 
danger of an invasion of the New World. It 
is said: ‘As Germany has not been able to 
cross the British Channel, how can she cross 
the Atlantic?’ 

“German forces could cross the channel in 
an hour’s time were it not for the fact that 
Britain, now thoroughly prepared and well 
armed, is fighting every hour of the day to 
prevent that crossing, and is fortified with 
every known device to repel a landing. The 
20 miles of water between continental Europe 
and Britain are under British, not German, 
control. Were Britain defeated, and were she 
to lose command of the seas, Germany could 
easily cross the Atlantic—especially the South 
Atlantic—unless we were ready and able to 
do what Britain is doing now. Were the At- 
lantic to fall into German control, the At- 
lantic would offer little or no assurance of 
security.” 

Secretary of War Stimson, a Republican, 
urged the passage of the lend-lease bill. 
He said: 

“To summarize: I feel that the proposed 
bill is a forthright and clear grant of power 
which will enable the President to place in 
operation the best and simplest plan to 
carry out a national policy many times stated 
and endorsed. It substantially assists us in 
the job of caring for our own needs and of 
the needs of those whose defense is a matter 
of vital importance to us. But it leaves in 
our hands the power to determine at the 
time when the munitions are complete the 
country which shall receive them, and thus 
to insure that this vital decision is made 
solely in the interest of the defense of the 
United States.” 
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be great—but that 
cost will be far less, even in the immediate 
future, should we now stand aside and let 
Britain fall.” 

Secretary Knox included in his statement 
before the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs certain tables comparing the naval 
strength of this country with that of other 
countries which are very illuminating. 


Naval strengths, Jan. 1, 1941 


ESTIMATED APPROXIMATE TOTAL COMBATANT TON=- 
NAGE BUILT 


Germany+ 
Germany+/ Germany+ Italy+ 
Italy Italy+Japan| Japan+ 
France 


1, 250, 000 850, 000 1, 835, 000 2, 145, 000 





ESTIMATED COMPARATIVE STRENGTHS IN TYPES 
(DOES NOT INCLUDE FRANCE) 









e IS2| ‘ 

4 jpa! < < 
a 20 | 17 | 22 28 
Aircraft carriers. ..........- 8; 6] 8 8 
a : 75 | 37 | 81 101 
oa ee 271 |174 |292 |219 | 323 
Submarines. . ...........--- 284 |108 |400 |133 | 500 





Note.—France has as immediately effective units: 1 
battleship; 1 aircraft carrier; 14 cruisers; 52 destroyers; 60 
submarines. 

When we review these figures, we at once 
see the importance of the French Fleet 
and what it would mean to Great Britain 
and what it would mean to us if this great 
fleet were to fall into the hands of the 
Germans 

Mr. Wendell Willkie, who opposed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the November election, 
and who has been a severe critic of many 
of the Roosevelt policies, and who can 
scarcely be accused of being a New Dealer 
or a Roosevelt “yes man,” has endorsed this 
lend-lease bill. In the course of his re- 
marks on this proposed legislation, he said: 

“If Germany wins the present war, and 
the trade routes of the world are closed to 
us, or opened only on a totalitarian base, 
we shall inevitably suffer either such a 
collapse or the adoption of totalitarian con- 
trols of our economic life. We shall be 
driven back to a controlled economy as to 
both foreign and domestic trade.” 

Who are these people who tell us that 
the danger is great and that this bill should 
be passed? Our President—the President 
of the United States himself—a Democrat; 
the Secretary of State, a Democrat; the Sec- 
retary of War, a Republican; the Secretary 
of the Navy, a Republican; and the leader 
of the Republican Party who ran against 

Mr. Roosevelt for the Presidency only last 
November. These men occupy the highest 
positions in our land today. Some of them 
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Opponents of the bill claim that, if the 
bill is passed, the President will have such 
powers that he could plunge this country 
into war overnight. The answer to this 
charge is simple. It is this: The President 
of the United States already has such power, 
and President Roosevelt has had this power 
ever since the war broke out, more than a 
year and a half ago. Any President who 
desired to get us into a foreign war could 
do so, and this has always been the case. 
The danger is not in the bill but is inherent 
in the very world situation. Any course we 
may take may be dangerous, and there is no 
guaranty of peace and security, no matter 
what we do. But it is very evident that 
peace-loving nations such as Norway, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Holland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland passed no such bill, or even consid- 
ered it, yet one by one they were engulfed 
into the vortex of the storm of war. 

It is charged that the bill constitutes a 
dangerous surrender of power to the Presi- 
dent. This I deny. The bill is no surrender 
of power, but in it is the usual delegation 
of power to the agency selected by Congress 
to carry this bill into effect. The bill, as 
reported by the committee, is limited to 2 
years and has other limitations. 

And again, like any other measure passed 
by Congress, it can be repealed at any time 
@ majority of the Members of Congress 
decides to repeal it. 

We may find ourselves in this war some 
day, which God forbid. But if we do, it will 
not be because of the passage of this bill. 
For myself, I believe that it is less dangerous 
for us to furnish aid to Great Britain than 
it is for us to permit Great Britain to go 
under, as Great Britain permitted Czecho- 
slovakia to go under. 

What would a victorious Germany mean? 
It would mean fust this: First, Germany is 
a highly socialized state. This means that in 
Germany the state itself is in control of all 
industries. Further, in Germany free labor 
is unknown. In its place is a form of com- 
pulsory labor, little short of slave labor. Can 
you visualize this highly socialized state, with 
state control of all industry, and with a state 
controlled form of slave labor, dominating all 
of the vast resources of Europe, practically all 
of Africa, and more than one-half of Asia, 
and with Japan controlling the other half of 
Asia? 

Can you people who work at the oil refin- 
eries and other industries of Louisiana, at 
Baton Rouge, down the river, and elsewhere, 
can you imagine for 1 minute what a vic- 
torious Germany would mean to you and your 
families and your standard of living? The 
companies for which you work are privately 
owned companies, controlled by private cap- 
ital, and all of you are paid wages in keeping 
with the American standard of living. The 
products that you manufacture are sold upon 
the markets of the world. How long can 
privately owned, controlled, and operated 
companies continue to compete in world 
markets in competition with the resources of 
a German Empire that has conquered Europe, 
Africa, and half of Asia, with national con- 
trol of all industries and compulsory labor 
competing with your free labor? 

What will happen to the American work- 
ingman when American companies can no 
longer sell their products? And you farmers, 
you know you are in a bad way now, goodness 
knows. You have already lost most of your 
world markets. What will happen to you 
when the industrial workers of America can 
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no longer buy the things you raise on the 
farms? 

I tell you this is no academic question we 
are discussing. It is a serious situation that 
carries a threat into every American home. 

We might as well face the facts. Hitler is 
trying to capture world trade and world mar- 
kets for the German people by force of arms. 
He is trying to transfer the unemployment, 
poverty, and misery of Germany and central 
Europe to Great Britain and America, and 
is using war and conquest to do this. The 
sooner we, the common people of America, 
wake up to what his success will mean, the 
better. 

I served 2 years in the United States Army 
during the World War and I served several 
months in France with the A. E. F. I have 
no desire either to go to war again myself, 
or to send any other person into war. No 
one that I have talked to desires war, and 
it is certain that I do not. I am free to 
say that there is a certain amount of danger 
in any course that we may pursue. Yet it 
seems to me that the most dangerous possi- 
bility that can confront the United States 
is a German National Socialist State, which 
would in effect be a slave empire in control 
of the vast resources of all of Europe, all of 
Africa, and a great part of Asia, and with an 
allied Japan controlling the other half of 
Asia. Such a world empire would have an 
effect upon this country that defies the 
imagination. The shattering impact of such 
German power would be felt in every Amer- 
ican home and in every American wage en- 
velope, and it is because such a German Em- 
pire is today an eminent possibility that I 
am supporting the lend-lease bill. 





——— 
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OF TEXAS 
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Monday, February 24, 1941 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to revise and extend my remarks 
and include therein an editorial found 
in today’s issue of the Washington Post 
entitled “Textbook Survey.” Several 
sentences of the editorial warrant, in my 
opinion, attention, and it would not be 
amiss to make a comprehensive inquiry 
as to the real facts which pertain to text- 
books used in schools and colleges 
throughout the Nation today. Those 
who spend their time and efforts to in- 
crease the number of sympathizers and 
membership of subversive organizations 
can employ no system more innocent in 
appearance and more far reaching in in- 
fluence than to weave smoothly into our 
textbook structure their doctrines of the 
necessity of the destruction of the demc- 
cratic way of life. 

It is their policy first to pick to pieces 
our democratic way of life, to point out 
its weaknesses, and then, when confi- 
dence in and appreciation of our system 
of government have been destroyed, to 
offer their devilish and dictatorial sub- 
stitutes. I am not surprised this effort is 
being attempted. The approach of the 
fifth column in carrying out their poison- 





ous program is to mix, although slyly con- 
cealed, a little bad in the good, a little 
bitter in the sweet, a little of the unworth- 
while in the worth while. They are utiliz- 
ing for the moment a slightly different 
system of aggression in America—the 
convert system. 

The future strength of our Govern- 
ment will depend on what type of con- 
ception the boys and girls of today are to 
have of it. We know that if the true 
virtues of democracy are properly por- 
trayed, if the entire picture is drawn and 
all the story told, democracy will certainly 
continue to live and be strong particu- 
larly in America. On each of us devolves 
the responsibility to make certain that 
the oncoming generation is given the 
truth about democracy rather than a 
distorted picture as to the defects of 
democracy. If they can know the truth 
as Americans have known it the last 150 
years, they too can be a free people as 
we of today are a free people. 

Mr. NEtson, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri, in a speech he made 
on the floor of the House recently con- 
cerning youth stressed the importance of 
the necessity to “unlearn” some of the 
things a person learns in life. May we do 
our part, first of all, to stop in their 
tracks those who seek to destroy democ- 
racy and then to aid those who have been 
innocently misguided to unlearn that 
which has emanated from the tonuge and 
pen of the henchmen of Hitler, Stalin, 
and Mussolini. 


The editorial above referred to follows: 


[From the Washington Post of February 24, 
1941] 


TEXTBOOK SURVEY 


Dr. Ralph W. Robey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has just completed an extensive 
survey of social-science textbooks used in 
secondary schools. The study, made at the 
request of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, was designed primarily to find 
out what the textbook writers had to say 
about the American form of government 
and the system of private business enter- 
prise. Dr. Robey concluded that there was 
little in the books that was actually sub- 
versive in content. At the same time he 
was most unfavorably impressed by the wide- 
spread tendency to stress the defects of 
democracy and the shortcomings of private 
enterprise. He rightly thinks that immature 
students should first be taught to under- 
stand the principles of democracy and pri- 
vate enterprise, and that, if there is to be any 
emphasis, that emphasis ought rather be 
placed upon the side of constructiveness. 
Criticism should come at a later stage of 
education when the student has acquired the 
information essential to the forming of inde- 
pendent judgments. 

The N. A. M. survey calls attention to one 
of the most difficult problems that confronts 
the country today. This is to inculcate in 
youth a love for and belief in free institu- 
tions without undermining the foundations 
of our system of liberal education. It is the 
essence of that system to tolerate dissent; 
the alternative would be the sort of propa- 
gandistic teaching that is a characteristic 
feature of totalitarian regimes. The teach- 
ing of the social sciences provides an acid 
test of our ability to maintain a genuinely 
liberal system of education that will be a 
source of political strength instead of weak- 
ness. For instruction in economics, sociol- 
ogy, history, etc., cannot ke reduced to a 
colorless recital of facts. Nor can the 
facts be made to fit into universally ac- 
cepted statements of principles or theories. 
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Consciously or unconsciously every textbook 
writer is influenced in his method of pre- 
senting facts and interpreting them by his 
personal beliefs and prejudices. 

Since bias is inescapable, however, it is not 
illiberal to demand that American school 
children gain their first impressions of our 
political and social institutions from text- 
book writers who believe in those institutions. 
That doesn’t mean that the N. A. M. any 
more than the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. 
should decide what brand of Americanism is 
suitable for school children or what text- 
books are proper for the schools. Certainly 
Dr. Robey has no such thought in mind. All 
he recommends is a comprehensive survey of 
textbooks by authorities in various fields of 
learning preliminary to a weeding-out proc- 
ess. A glance at some of the excerpts from 
textbooks surveyed for the N. A. M. certainly 
shows that speedy action ought to be taken 
to protect children from the impact of inju- 
dicious criticism that destroys belief before 
a basis for understanding has been laid. 





Youth and Democracy 
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HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. J. EDGAR 
HOOVER 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, with de- 
mocracy challenged throughout the 
world, it is quite fitting that youth and 
democracy rallies were held throughout 
the country during National Brotherhood 
Week, February 21-28, 1941, and spon- 
sored by Aleph Zadik Aleph, B’nai 
Brith’s youth organization in coopera- 
tion with other local and national youth 
organizations in America. This pro- 
gram will unquestionably develop a bet- 
ter understanding between Christian and 
Jew, and it will develop a real spirit of 
national unity. Julius Bisno, national 
executive director of the Aleph Zadik 
Aleph, of Washington, D. C., introduced 
J. Edgar Hoover, well-known Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, who 
delivered an address to the youth of 
America which was broadcast over 100 
stations. I know of no individual in this 
Nation who commands a greater influence 
and who is more of an idol to American 
youth than J. Edgar Hoover. J. Edgar 
Hoover has always been identified with 
highest objectives of Americanism and 
sportsmanship, and I offer here the script 
of his recorded program: 

Mr. Bisno. Mothers and fathers and young 
friends of America, as you have just heard, 
the Aleph Zadik Aleph, B’nai B’rith’s youth 
organization, has chosen the month of Feb- 
ruary as the appropriate month in which to 
call upon the youth of America to rededicate 
themselves to the ideals and principles of 
democracy. Surely, in a world that is char- 
acterized by a conflict regarding the validity 
of these ideals, we in America should give 
concrete evidence of the practice of our free- 
doms. Foremost among these freedoms is 
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the right to participate in rallies like this, 
meetings that permit for the free expression 
of opinions matters of vital import 
to all citizens, both young and old. 

The principle of our youth and democracy 
rallies is very simple. American youth, repre- 
sentative of all denominations and creeds, 
gather together under one roof and discuss 
those problems confronting them as young 
people in a democracy. Today, and through- 
out this entire week, more than 200 com- 
munities will witness Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish young men and women partici- 
pating jointly in these rallies, which are be- 
ing held in churches, school auditoriums, and 
public halls. If it is true that de 
cannot be taught, but must be lived, then 
these rallies are the most explicit evidences 
of the living of democratic freedoms. We, 
the youth of America, are responding to the 
inner need of our society to water the roots 
of the tree of liberty in each generation by 
our own efforts toward keeping the demo- 
cratic ideal alive. 

We have with us a special guest in the 
studio, a man who has consistently identi- 
fied himself with the cause of American 
youth; who has been serving among those 
in the vanguard of the fighters for American 
freedom, so that that youth can, live its life 
of freedom. It is my privilege to present 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Mr. Hoover. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


In 1776 the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence pledged to each other their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, 
so that today in America we might have the 
unalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, intended by the Creator for 
all mankind. One hundred sixty-six years 
ago General Washington and his faithful men 
half starved and half froze at Valley Forge 
so that Americans today could enjoy freedom 
and all it means under a democracy. 

On other continents, individuality and free 
choice are being crushed by dictators in the 
muck and blood of defeat and oppression. 
How necessary it is at such a time that the 
youth of America appreciate the sacrifices of 
our forefathers, and once again pledge them- 
selves to the traditions of democracy and the 
ideals of freedom which made those sacrifices 
worth while. 

It is only fitting that youth and democracy 
should rally throughout the Nation this week 
to celebrate the birth of the Father of our 
Country, who refused a kingdom and gained 
immortality. In cooperation with youth 
groups such as the Boy Scouts, DeMolays, 
Catholic Daughters of America, Sons of the 
American Legion, and many others, Aleph 
Zadik Aleph, through these rallies is promot- 
ing the spirit of the democratic life in Amer- 
ica. 

The sturdy foundation of America, the 
world’s greatest democracy, was built through 
hardships, loyalty to the principle that every 
man was created free and equal, and through 
the willingness to even die for liberty if nec- 
essary. We believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people; whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed and not stolen or beaten from the 
deceived or oppressed. Here we have created 
a sovereign Nation of many sovereign States 
and formed a perfect union in which there is 
justice for all. 

For generations our own America has of- 
fered an escape to the victims of persecution. 
All creeds and all] races have gathered here, 
where the right to worship according to their 
conscience and the right to free speech have 
been held superior to the petty whims of any 
power-crazed egomaniac. Here we can rally 
together to reaffirm our faith in principles 
held dear to the American no matter what 
his antecedents or his faith. 

Tolerance has been our answer to oppres- 
sion and greatness in government the re- 
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ward. That greatness will live on through 
this period of darkness in other lands because 
as a people we have the will and the strength 
to meet any challenge to democracy. Ameri- 
can youth goes forward always and does not 
cringe in fear when international mobsters 
abroad spout threats that totalitarianism will 
conquer the world. 

In this present emergency America must 
rely upon its young men and young women. 
They, too, are being called upon for sacrifices 
which, God forbid the necessity, may be as 
great as that of the men at Valley Forge. If 
they are to do their duty then patriotism 
must be unlimited. There must be unre- 
served loyaly to their country, to its laws, 
and to its principles. They must have belief 
in America and what it stands for, so great 
that there is willingness to die for it if need 
be, but primarily a willingness to live for it— 
to live for it and to give it the best of their 
ingenuity and industry. The stability of 
our Nation can be measured by the stability 
of its youth. 

Roaring airplanes, screeching bombs, and 
rumbling tanks even now seek to crush the 
breath of life from those who believe as we 
do. Just as the law of our land meant noth- 
ing to the murderous gang leaders eliminated 
by the F. B. I., so has the law governing na- 
tions meant nothing to the greedy aggressors 
in the present struggle. This new and more 
fearful war in the space of a year has reached 
around the earth and some part of every con- 
tinent except Australia and North America 
has seen actual fighting. The right of might 
has threatened to displace all reason and 
justice in the relationship between nations. 

We have seen the “fifth column” developed 
as an effective part of this warfare. America 
has not been free from its threats. Vicious, 
subversive forces menace our national life to 
such an extent that the far-flung forces of 
the F. B. I., bulwarked by law enforcement 
everywhere, have been hard put to render 
full protection to our internal security. 

The danger of these un-American activities 
is a real and present menace. Sneaking sub- 
verters work in the dark and with lying 
propaganda seek to undermine our freedom. 
While pretending to aid the less fortunate 
and the oppressed, they offer only sugar- 
coated tyranny and suppression of all liberty. 

Just as the underworld seeks recruits 
among our youth, so do these godless forces 
of totalitarianism attempt to lure our boys 
and girls into the fear, the injustice, and 
the misery of slavery under dictatorship. 
Hypocritical organizations with high-sound- 
ing names have sprung up everywhere. 
Through these front organizations the Com- 
munists and goose-stepping bundsmen would 
educate America’s youth along dictatorial 
lines. The very tolerance they would turn 
into intolerance has served them well and 
they are quick to charge “interference with 
the rights of the individual” when proper 
efforts are made to hamper their revolution- 
ary activities. To the dictators they serve 
and to whom they would have us pay alle- 
giance, individual rights are nonexistent. 

In the countries whose ideologies they prat- 
tle, all life revolves around the state—the 
person, the family, the home are nothing. 
Unsympathetically dictators direct every act 
and thought of the boy or girl along rigid 
party lines. 

Contrast this to America as we know and 
love it. Here all life revolves around the in- 
dividual—the Government is his faithful ser- 
vant, not always perfect but ever desirous to 
make his life more secure, more comfortable, 
and more pleasant. In America we are free 
to search our own minds and the minds of 
others for the truth. Youth is a happy 
period of preparation for the fullness of life 
to follow. 

The ambitions, strength of character, and 
the loyalties which give our individual lives 
their purposes and their goals are freely de- 
veloped during our youth. In America, our 
boys and girls are free to choose the kind of a 


life they want and the only limitation to suc- 
cess is the individual capacity to succeed and 
the quick purge of a jealous zealot. 
Oe ee en ee 
ved in our Union is worth the hunger of 
the men at Valley Forge. It is worth the 
aching muscles and blistered hands suffered 
by the sturdy frontiersmen who shoved west- 
ward along unknown trails. What our fore- 
us is worth our working for 
and struggling to make more perfect. We 
want peace in which individual enterprise 
and application of energy will bring a fuller 
life to our people. To our citizens there can 
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It is only when our rights are involved or 
seriously menaced that we resent injuries or 
make preparation for our defense. All Ameri- 
cans are devoted to the defense of our coun- 
try, which has been built through sacrifice 
and matured by the wisdom of its most en- 
lightened citizens. 

If we defend America and its ideals our 
youth will never be found wanting. They, 
themselves, will guard against corruption by 
subversive activities. They will make sure 
that the subtle efforts of the undermining 

dist are ineffective. They will be 
alert to meet any threat to our democratic 
institutions, either from within or without. 
They will maintain the greatness of the 
United States of America. They will insure 
that a part of that greatness will spring from 
the freedom and tolerance of a fair and sym- 
pathetic but boldly just citizenry. If we 
dedicate our energies to all these things, 
democracy will be alive and strong and 
America will still be its greatest champion 
long after dictators have been relegated to 
oblivion. 





Moral Rearmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1941 . 


ARTICLE BY GOULD LINCOLN 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, much is being said and written 
in praise of the wonderful morale and 
gallantry of the people of the British Isles. 
I believe that the secret is to be found 
in the moral rearmament movement 
which has helped to create this remark- 
able spirit and national unity among the 
British people. I have been deeply in- 
terested in this great movement since its 
founder, Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman and 
his associates made their first visit to 
Washington, D. C., in 1939. I desire to 
commend its Christian teachings and 
philosophy to our own people in this hour 
of national crisis. I call attention to the 
interesting article by Mr. Gould Lincoln 
which was published in The Evening Star, 
February 22, 1941, reading as follows: 


ENGLAND’S EXPERIENCE IN MorAL REARMAMENT 
CONTAINS LESSON IN NATIONAL UNITY FOR 
UNITED STATES 

(By Gould Lincoln) 
Moral rearmament has ceased to be a mere 
figure of speech in England. The gallantry 
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of the British people, in the face of the most 
severe bombings ever directed against any 
nation, is more than sufficient testimony. 
With moral rearmament has come national 
unity. 

The story of this achievement is told in 10 
short tales by Daphne du Maurier, author of 
Rebecca, put together in one little volume, 
of which more than 600,000 have been dis- 
tributed in England. The first American edi- 
tion was published here yesterday. 

These are the stories of ordinary folk, the 
miner, the shopkeeper, the charwoman, the 
physician, the typist, the women who are be- 
hind every man who goes down to the sea in 
ships, and every man who has his place in 
the army. They tell of forgetfulness of self 
and selfish interests, of a rebirth of moral 
strength and character which, if it persist, 
should help to make a better world when 
armed conflict is over. 

Miss du Maurier has gone back 300 years for 
the title of her book, to the days of John 
Bunyan and of civil war in England itself, 
when Bunyan wrote: 


“Who would true valor see 
Let him come hither, 
One here will constant be 
Come wind, come weather——.” 
HAS MESSAGE FOR AMERICANS 

And so Come Wind, Come Weather is the 
appropriate name selected. Speaking of the 
book, Miss du Maurier said: “In the winter 
(of 1940) I wondered what I could do in the 
way of war service. This book is the result.” 
It has been used to help build the very 
morale of which it speaks. It has spread the 
word of courage and selfishness. It has, dis- 
tinctly, its message for the people of Amer- 
ica today, who are not at war but who are 
engaged in a great effort for national defense 
and for whom the lesson of sacrifice is just 
beginning. Indeed, Miss du Maurier has in- 
cluded “A word to America” in this new 
edition. 

In this foreword, Miss du Maurier, pointing 
to the horror of air attack, with its numerous 
dead, its homeless victims and its orphans, 
says: “In spite of these things we are stand- 
ing firm. The spirit of the British people is 
rising triumphant, the old lazy, go-as-you- 
please, every-man-for-himself attitude is be- 
coming a thing of the past, and from this 
testing time of tribulation we shall arise 
* * *. We believe that side by side with 
this war in Europe we are fighting another 
battle. The battle against human selfish- 
ness. When that battle has been won, we 
can look with confidence to the future and 
to a new world order, founded not on rivalry 
and greed, not on national interests alone, 
but on unity, cooperation, and unselfishness. 
You men and women of America may never 
be involved in the war in Europe, but the 
battle against human selfishness is one that 
cannot pass youby. * * * In your coun- 
try there are many replicas of the men and 
women in this little book. You will find 
them among the pioneers of the New America 
you are going to build.” 

These stories—true stories—which Miss du 
Maurier has written down are not of the 
battle front. They are the struggles which 
take place behind the lines, in the hearts of 
men and women. Upon the outcome of those 
struggles depends the integrity of the home 
front. If the home front crumbles, it mat- 
ters little in the end, what happens on the 
battle line. 

ANSWERS MAKE FOR NATIONAL UNITY 


Miss du Maurier says: “We cannot ali be 
soldiers. We cannot all keep watch upon the 
seas, or fight to freedom in the skies. Many 
of us are very ordinary men and women, 
timid of heart, selfish of interest, clinging to 
habits and customs that are not easy to throw 
away. Other people are to blame, we say. 
‘The Government has got us into this ! 
Those Allies have let us down * * *,. 
Yet think a moment of the real cause of 
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failure, in war or in peace. Is it not always, 
in every walk of life, amongst the rich and 
the poor, because we put ‘self’ first?” 

These stories of the British men and women 
back of the lines point up and give the answer 
to the questions of many American men and 
women who today are asking what part they 
may piay in bringing strength to this coun- 
try. These answers make for national unity 
and for national morale, through the in- 
creased morale of the individual. They give 
the answers to employers and workers alike. 
As Miss du Maurier points out, “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand”—which 
the world was told 2,000 years ago. 

Today there is a need for unity in America. 
The demand for moral rearmament is being 
made in all parts of the country. It has been 
voiced by many leaders in all walks of life— 
from President Rooseveit down the list. Miss 
du Maurier expresses her thanks to all the 
workers for moral rearmament, and especially 
to Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman. What they are 
doing up and down the country—she was 
referring particularly to England—in helping 
men and women to solve their problems and 
prepare for what lies ahead, Miss du Maurier 
says, will be of national importance in days 
to come. 





The Lend-Lease Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OF 
NEW YORK 





Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an able address by the junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. MEap] on Sat- 
urday, February 22, 1941, on the subject 
Democracy Supports the Lend-Lease Bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DEMOCRACY SUPPORTS THE LEND-LEASE BILL 

I am pleased to have this privilege to dis- 
cuss briefly with you some of the aspects of 
the lend-lease bill, now in the final stage of 
approval in Congress. 

This proposal which would give our Chief 
Executive authority to sell, lease, lend, trans- 
fer to, or otherwise dispose of essential im- 
plements of defense to aid the invaded de- 
mocracies, brings to a head the many cir- 
cumstances which constitute today’s emer- 
gency. 

With deliberation and thoroughness, with 
due respect to the suggestions for modifica- 
tions and perfections, H. R. 1776 has ad- 
vanced to its present acceptable form. 

It seems to me that in considering the 
merits of this measure, we should weigh it 
carefully in the light of our great national 
defense program, of which this is a vital 
part. This bill should be considered by us as 
fundamentally a part of our national defense 
program, as were other proposals which have 
been quickly enacted with virtually no op- 
position. 

This whole question of what is best for 
our national interests is perplexing because 
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we live in a world which unhappily houses 
power-mad aggressors— dictators whose 
whims and caprices and ambitions are totally 
unpredictable. Only this we know and 
know full well and that is that the dictators 
have appetites for conquests which are not 
easily satisfied. 

They exist—they thrive on the success of 
their military exploits. In such a world as 
this, peace-loving people who espouse the 
cause of individual liberty and economic se- 
curity have no choice but to meet force with 
force when their security is violated and 
their future jeopardized. 

Such a situation exists as I speak to you 
today. We cannot afford to be lulled into a 
false sense of national safety because our 
skies are not flecked with raiding bombers 
nor our terrain infested with hostile in- 
vaders. 

It has become abundantly clear that, as 
the greatest industrial nation of the world, 
separated only by a matter of a few hours 
from the wars which rage on foreign shores, 
we are necessarily associated with the eco- 
nomic, political, and military fate of our 
neighbors across the seas. Probably no na- 
tion on earth has consistently and over a 
period of the past 20 years, strived so per- 
sistently to provide for itself protection 
against its involvement in future foreign 
wars. 

With the enactment of the Johnson Act, 
the Arms Embargo Act, and the Neutrality 
Act, we sought by various continuing means 
to avoid military participation in another 
war on foreign shores. 

At the same time, we have cultivated the 
good will of our friends in Central and South 
America. This found consummation in the 
declaration of Lima, which was in effect a 
mutual agreement and guaranty of the 
status quo of nations in this hemisphere. 

We emphasized our adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine, and we de- 
clared that we would maintain a benevolent 
and neighborly concern over the political 
autonomy of our Latin-American neighbors. 
The net result of our efforts has been to pre- 
serve our people’s relationships with those 
nations of the world who respect their obliga- 
tions and who respect our pledges. 

But the aggressors whose forward march 
is over the broken bodies and souls of de- 
fenseless and peace-loving peoples have only 
scorn and derision for the processes of peace. 
Hence, the situation today. 

One republic after another has been ground 
under the ruthless heel of totalitarianism. 
France has collapsed into a pitiful and in- 
effectual mockery of self-government; Britain 
is resisting against tremendous odds the most 
violent assault in her history. This onrush 
of despotism has snuffed out the last re- 
maining glow of democracy on the continent 
of Europe. Similarly, representative govern- 
ments will perish in the future wherever the 
influence of dictatorship manifests itself pre- 
dominantly, either by force or by infiltration. 

It is because we are instinctively and his- 
torically wedded to the concept of human 
liberty and to the principle of self-rule that 
we despise and reject the flouting of toler- 
ance and decency by these twentieth-century 
Napoleons whose only concern is power, pow- 
er, and more power by means of force. 

The attempted conquest of Britain as the 
last major military project possible across 
the Atlantic has brought the gravity of this 
conflict close to us. 

We applaud the bravery of a dynamic 
people who are defending not only their 
lives but the sacred qualities of human con- 
duct without which no true advocate of 
democracy would care to live. I think it is 
entirely correct for me to say that the citi- 
zens of our democracy are whole-heartedly 
in sympathy with the heroic defense of Brit- 
ain and with measures which our Nation 
might consistently take to aid in that de- 
fense. 
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Inextricably woven into the fabric of 
Britain’s success is our own economic, polit- 
ical, and military fate. The lend-lease bil) 
is calculated to make it possible for us to 
lend more effective aid to the democratic 
victims of aggression than is now possible 
under existing statutes. Our hands are 
now tied, our future is jeopardized by the 
well-intentioned Neutrality Act, which is ap- 
propriate in most circumstances, but which 
in at least this one particular instance 
thwarts our best national interests by limit- 
ing our assistance to the sale of arms and 
munitions on a cash-and-carry basis. 

The present perfected bill surrounded with 
ample restrictions carries out a very specific 
purpose. In brief, here is what it does: 

First. It gives the President the authority 
to manufacture defense articles in the ar- 
senals, factories, and shipyards controlled by 
our Government for any country whose de- 
fense is vital to the defense of the United 
States. 

Not in the remotest sense does the bill set 
up a dictatorship in this country; it does 
strengthen the hand of the Commander in 
Chief of the Anmrerican Army and Navy; he 
needs all of the unified cooperation that can 
be mustered among our people. This bill 
does not, in my judgment, confer unnecessary 
powers on the President; it does not take 
away from Congress the right to declare war, 
nor to send American troops to Europe; nor 
to send American ships into combat zones; 
nor to convoy ships carrying defense articles 
across the ocean; nor to seize foreign ships 
in the ports of the United States; nor to 
impose a censorship; nor to seize property; 
nor to conscript labor. On the other hand, 
it gives him certain specified authority for a 
limited period of time. 

Notwithstanding the publicly expressed 
comments of several notable persons that “If 
this bill means war, let it come,” or “We're 
nearly in the war,” or “We’re already in the 
war.” I submit that this bill is in no sense a 
declaration of war but rather that it is an 
essential measure for the protection of our 
democracy and for the security of our homes. 

It should be clearly understood that while 
this war continues across the Atlantic or until 
our most-fundamental interests are affected, 
material aid will be the limit of our effort. 

This debate and this legislation concerns 
the vital living force that animates our way 
of life. The protection of the security and 
happiness and opportunity of our citizens, 
the preservation of our system of government, 
the very existence of the institutions of free- 
dom are at stake. These are the intangibles 
that make America what it is; that make this 
country a haven of happiness to those of us 
who love America; that make those of us 
who work in America and for America despise 
intolerance, class hatred, aggression, and 
liberty-shackling leadership—the qualities 
that describe the rule of totalitarianism. 

We are united in our desire to keep that 
sort of rule away from the shores of America. 
We are united in our desire to prepare, with 
speed and effectiveness, the strongest possible 
defenses for our way of life. We are united 
in our sympathies for those who are the un- 
wiiling, unprepared, and unwarlike victims 
of unwarranted attack and invasion. 

These are the intangibles that convert our 
sympathies toward the democracies in their 
heroic fight for existence as a bulwark of 
freedom. These constitute the real argu- 
ments for the lend-lease bill. The protection 
of our democracy, the preservation of human 
rights, the insurance of the social and labor 
advantages which we enjoy—these motivate 
our energies—these argue for the swift pas- 
sage of the lend-lease bill. 

We have confidence and hope in this black 
world of today’s despair because at the helm 


of our Government is the world’s outstanding 
advocate of peace and tolerance. 

for humanity, statesman of the hour, inspira- 
tion to millions of enslaved people, Franklin 
Roosevelt is an unparalleled influence for 
human justice in a war-torn world. His sen- 
timents and his practical methods are gov- 
erned by a devotion to the cause of human 


dignity and peace. 


This is an hour of trial for all men in | 


positions of leadership, but no man on earth 
shoulders a heavier or graver responsibility 
than our President. He guides the destinies 
of 130,000,000 people and of a great common- 
wealth of States. To him we must give un- 
stintingly of our cooperation and support. 
To his measure for defense, to his efforts to 
sustain the peaceful role we wish to assume, 
we must offer a fuli share of approval and 
aid. He speaks for all Americans of all politi- 
cal, economic, racial, and religious classes. 
He leads in a crisis that dwarfs any other 
considerations which might, in normal times, 
arouse differences of opinion among us. 

_ I appeal to you to strengthen the arm of 
our President. I appeal to you to lighten his 
burden by your enthusiasm for complete 
accord and unity among all groups of our 
citizens. A united front will buoy up the 
spirit of our leadership, it will say to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt in terms unmistakably crystal- 
clear: “We are with you to a man!” 

Not to enforce our political will on other 
peoples; not to embark on a program of im- 
perialism; not to gain in material wealth; 
not with malice or hatred toward the people 
of ary nation on earth, but to keep ourselves 
free by keeping alight the torch of freedom 
here and elsewhere in this hemisphere is the 
objective which we seek. 

Such will be the pathway, in my opinion, 
under the leadership of our President, his 
Cabinet, and the Congress, if we pursue the 
course on which we are now embarking. 

The lend-lease bill is an all-important step 
in this direction; its enactment should serve 
to more closely define the methods and to 
point the way to the happier circumstances 
which we trust will be ours to enjoy in the 
not far-distant future. 





Changes Needed in Draft Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE DAILY REPUBLICAN 
EAGLE, RED WING, MINN. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, 5 months of actual experience 
under the operation of the Selective 
Service Act, which requires men between 
the ages of 21 and 25 to serve for 1 year 
in the Army during peacetime, demon- 
strates that drastic changes are neces- 
sary in the law to prevent a complete dis- 
ruption of American life for millions of 
citizens. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Daily Republican Eagle, of 
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Red Wing, Minn., on February 21, 1941, 
gives a clear picture of what is taking 
a: in every community in the United 
States: 


Flags waved, a few drummers beat out the 
usual tattoo, and a small band of men 
marched through Red Wing streets to the 
depot. Another contingent of Goodhue 
County young men were off to training camps 
to try and learn something about soldiering. 
The ceremony will be repeated from time to 
time—indefinitely, perhaps. And what does 
it mean, not only to the young men who are 
going, but to those who stay at home? Had 
you thought about it? 

Well, for a long time before these young 
men are called to serve, their lives are nat- 
urally disrupted. They are within the so- 
called draft age and know that sooner or later 
they'll have to give up what they are doing 
or intend to do and take at least a year’s leave 
of absence. Those who employ them, or 
would employ them, are also affected by the 
knowledge that their training for jobs will be 
interrupted perhaps this year, maybe next, 
but certainly some day. Rather scrambles 
things, doesn’t it? 

Among them are young men who have 
started out in business for themselves; prob- 
ably invested savings in purchasing a start 
and already on the way to becoming substan- 
tial businessmen. We have in mind several 
such right here in Red Wing. They must 
make errangements to either sell, lease, or 
loan out such businesses. But in many in- 
stances this can’t be done. Sales can’t always 
be negotiated at the time one wants to do so. 
Leases are just as difficult and who cares to 
loan a business even to one’s best friend? 

Next comes tie predicament of the young 
people who had been planning on getting 
married. Most young people do make such 
plans at one time or another in life, and, 
given a chance, carry through to later become 
numbered among those “staid married folks’ 
who comprise the greater part of our popu- 
lation. But with a year’s training hanging 
overhead, things are different. What will a 
year do to the young man or the young 
woman now speculating matrimony? Who 
can tell? 

Somehow or other the present training 
proposition is radically different from the 
draft of 1918, when hundreds of thousands 
were called into service. Then there was a 
war on, a job to be done, and done as quickly 
as possible. And even though it ended more 
quickly than anyone had dared hope, remem- 
ber the confusion that existed when the boys 
came marching home, only to find their jobs 
gone through no fault of theirs, and a bitter- 
ness welling up within them? Well, this isn’t 
a draft for an emergency war, but calculated 
to continue from year to year for a rather 
indefinite period. So the confusion of lads 
coming and going, instead of being lessened 
as oe moves on, will become only accentu- 
ated. 

Already stories are coming out from Wash- 
ington to the effect that some of the Na- 
tion’s leaders are realizing the present com- 
pulsory training proposition is not panning 
out as desired or anticipated. Already the 
mistakes are being studied and, ’tis said, a 
general revamping program is under con- 
sideration. But until a better plan is evolved 
it is only reasonable to suppose that the 
process already started will be continued. 
And we shall have to get used to seeing young 
men leave their homes to march away into 
training. Likewise we will have to hope it 
is all for the best and pray fervently that 
some miracle in world affairs will turn up 
which will make it unnecessary. There 
doesn’t seem to be anything else we can do. 
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Princeton ’94 Class Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an address delivered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gurrey] at the Princeton 94 class din- 
ner, Princeton Club, New York City, on 
February 14, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Chairman Sykes and classmates, this is 
the first time I have ever addressed you, 
through no fault of yours, but due entirely 
to the fact that I never made a public speech 
prior to the time I was drafted for the nom- 
ination to be my party’s candidate for United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania in 1934. 

I do not think there are a dozen men in 
my class who agree with my political phi- 
losophy, therefore, I am going to review 
briefly my early associations and political 
background. 

The year I entered Princeton, there was a 
meeting held early in October to organize a 
Democratic club. That, as you will recall, 
was a congressional election year as well as 
the year for the election of Governors in 
many States, Pennsylvania among them. 

There were only two issues in that cam- 
paign, as I remember, the tariff reform pol- 
icies of President Cleveland and “Czar” 
Reed's rules in the House of Representatives. 

I cannot now recall any of my classmates 
who might have attended that meeting. I 
do recall that Dick Coulter, '92, from Greens- 
burg, and Betts, ‘92, from Clearfield, Pa., 
were present, but what really made a lasting 
impression upon me was that, for the first 
time I heard Woodrow Wilson make a po- 
litical address. This meeting was the be- 
ginning of a friendship and political associa- 
tion which lasted until the day of his death. 

After I left college, I took a position in the 
Pittsburgh Post Office. From there I gradu- 
ated to become an operating official in the 
largest utility company in western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

About this time I became interested, as a 
volunteer worker, in the college settlement 
known as Kingsley House, the second or 
third one established in this country. I gave 
three nights a week there and later, every 
Saturday afternoon. This led to a further 
association in fresh-air work for boys and 
the convalescent poor from the hospitals. 
Two buildings for this purpose were built 
under my supervision. This work brought 
me in close contact with what used to be 
called the submerged tenth and I became 
very much interested in their problems. 

After working among these people for 10 
or 12 years, some of the young men and 
young women who were volunteer workers, 
like myself, realized that we were only paint- 
ing iodine on a continuing sore. They sug- 
gested that I should get into politics to help 


pass the necessary legislation to improve 
some of these conditions. 

Pittsburgh, as well as the State of Penn- 
sylvania, was a one-party city and a one- 
party State—Republican. I could see noth- 
ing in the existing political conditions which 
could lead my State to expect any help 
toward welfare legislation until Woodrow 
Wilson was nominated and elected Governor 
of New Jersey in 1910. 

Five days after his election I went to 
Princeton to attend one of the football 
games, and, of course, called on the Gover- 
nor-elect. At that interview, I pledged my- 
self to be a candidate for delegate for him 
at the next Democratic National Convention. 

During the course of our conversation he 
mentioned a promising young Democrat who 
had just been elected to the Democratic State 
senate in New York—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Some of you may recall that shortly afterward 
he led the fight in the joint session of the 
State senate and house of representatives at 
Albany against the election of the Tammany 
candidate, “Blue-eyed” Billy Sheehan. 

After he carried that fight on for 35 days 
I decided I would go to Albany and meet this 
young man, because, having in mind the 
future leadership of our party, I wanted to 
become better acquainted with him. Inci- 
dentally, Franklin D. Roosevelt won that 
fight. 

You will recall that in 1913 Senator Prank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy. All through the two 
administrations of President Wilson, and 
especially during the World War work, I saw 
a great deal of him and learned to admire 
not only his ability but his courage and 
decision. 

So much for my political background and 
my early experience in politics. 

Recently I was asked by your chairman, 
McCready Sykes, to come here and discuss 
“behind the scenes” in Washington. For 14 
days, to be exact, Sundays excepted, I have 
been attending two sessions a day of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, holding hearings 
on the lease-lend bill. I know the bill will 
pass, but I hope it will pass within the next 
3 weeks, because “time is the essence” in our 
all-out aid to England. 

This is our American fight—because it is a 
fight between democracy on one side and 
dictatorship on the other—and the preserva- 
tion and saving of Christian civilization. 
Now, the world we have known—and you may 
not agree with me when I say this—that 
world will never come back. The days of the 
“golden nineties” and the “fabulous twenties” 
are gone forever. If you and I are to do our 
full duty to our country and our loved ones, 
we must first recognize that fact. We can- 
not dream of the past. The future presents 
a challenge—we must meet its new problems 
with new concepts, new ideas, new instru- 
mentalities. 

Many otherwise intelligent men are de- 
luding themselves with the hope that the 
present world upheaval is a storm that will 
blow over, leaving everything as it was before. 
Some of them are desperately, even heroic- 
ally, attempting to maintain “business as 
usual” in a world where nothing is “usual” 
and everything is changing. 

A poll by the magazine Fortune only a 
short while ago indicated that a clear ma- 
jority of our important business and finan- 
cial executives believe this country could 
continue without changing its internal econ- 
omy even if national socialism dominated 
Europe. It is these same people who have 
all along looked upon the New Deal as a 
nightmare which would end when the people 
“came to their senses.” 

Appeasement triumphed in England during 
the past few years, with results that were 
tragic for the British Empire, because too 
many business leaders—Baldwin and Cham- 
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berlain anrong the number—failed to realize 
that the old days were over. They were 
afraid of social reforms, and they preferred 
Hitler to the danger of such reforms at home. 
They knew such reform would be the price 
the people would demand for an all-out effort 
against Nazi domination, and experience has 
shown they were right in that respect. 

What they did not and could not see was 
that such reform was inevitable, and that 
they could sit on the safety valve only at 
the risk of exploding the boilers. We do not 
know even today whether they were removed 
from power in time. 

There is no doubt that appeasement in 
America is based upon the same fundamental 
fear of social change which brought about the 
crying evils the New Deal was designed to cor- 
rect. Many businessmen today are watching 
developments in England with apprehension, 
certain in their own minds that the rise of 
labor to power will end inevitably in com- 
munism. Many of them felt the same way 
about labor’s gains under the New Deal here; 
some still Go. 

Through the Square Deal of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the New Freedom of Woodrow 
Wilson, and the New Deal of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt runs the same golden thread of 
helpful and constructive legislation for the 
masses, which is recognized by some of us but 
not by all. 

The answer is, very simply, that our Amer- 
ica will be what we make it. If we permit 
conditions to exist which are favorable to the 
rise of communism—and I am speaking now 
of unemployment, oppression of labor, lack 
of opportunity—then we must expect to have 
communism as @ natural result of the forces 
we set in motion. 

We have in the White House today our 
greatest champion of traditional American 
capitalism and our greatest bulwark against 
communism—not because he makes anti-red 
speeches, which he does not, but because he 
has fought untiringly to eliminate those 
abuses which were destroying our economic 
system and undermining our political system, 
He preserved our political democracy because 
he made it worth while, made it worth 
working for, and dying for if necessary. He 
established the social controls which saved 
capitalism in America, when it was dying in 
country after country abroad. 

During the depression, business and indus- 
try begged to be saved. They were the first 
to go on W. P. A., as you know, but they were 
too blind to see that their customers had to 
have help, too. 

Today they are still blind. Like the ap- 
peasers of England, many of them are worry-= 
ing about what they will do after the war, 
when the important fact is that unless the 
war is won they will have no business to worry 
about. As in England, they are afraid to 
expand plant capacity for fear of collapse 
afterward; they refuse to learn even the 
lesson of last month’s newspaper. 

The blind resistance of these people to the 
New Deal over the past several years did incal- 
culable harm to America. It delayed social 
progress for at least a decade. It delayed 
and hamstrung our recovery. It prevented 
the full development of the productive power 
so desperately needed in these days of defense 
rearmament. 

Personally, I am proud that I was not 
one of these who looked to the past rather 
than the future. I am proud that from 
the beginning I was one of those who saw, 
and was fortunate enough to take part in, 
the reconstruction task which has proceeded 
steadily since the days of our national ebb 
tide in 1932. 

Events have proved that President Roose- 
velt was right, and that I was right in fol- 
lowing him, helping him, working with him. 
And I predict now that America will yet face 
in our lifetime two great tasks. 
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One is that in which she is now engaged, 
the task of buttressing our democracy 
against the thrusts of military might 
abroad. The other is the task of developing 
and maintaining an economic system, 
founded upon traditional American prin- 
ciples, which is just, fair, and equitable— 
a system which will remove the abuses which 
have disgraced us in the past, a system that 
will prevail because the people themselves, 
as its beneficiaries, will not let it die. 

The powers of light and darkness will 
struggle for the soul of America when the 
crucial hour strikes. When that time comes 
I hope I may still be in the conflict, doing 
my part in bringing about that new free- 
dom of our people which a great Prince- 
tonian, Woodrow Wilson, envisioned—a free- 
dom based upon economic and social as 
well as political democracy. 

It is time that our business and financial 
leaders began to look to the future as well as 
to the past. We have been slow to awake to 
the problems facing us. Many of us were 
contented, prosperous, well satisfied with our- 
selves and the world; many resented the 
changes that came with our economic col- 
lapse and reconstruction. 

We may as well realize that the world revo- 
lution promised by the street-corner radicals 
is here—not in the form we expected it, but 
here just the same. It has swept over nation 
after nation in Europe. It is blasting at the 
foundations of the far-flung British Empire. 
It is doing its utmost to impenetrate South 
America. 

In our own country, as we have scen from 
recent antitrust prosecutions of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, it has beefi hamstringing 
our defense effort through patent and pro- 
duction cartels. Our friendly neighbor on 
the north is at war. As we look about us at 
a world in flames we can no longer doubt 
that the world revolution is at our doorstep. 

My classmates, these are such days. The 
liberty which our forefathers fought for, and 
which we take for granted and unconsciously 
enjoy from day to day, is again at issue. No 
dcubt many of us, reading of the hardships 
and triumphs of the early pioneers, were in- 
clined to envy those who lived in such stir- 
ring times, those whose achievements we 
have immortalized in song and story. 

We need envy them no longer, for history 
is again on the march. The traditional liber- 
ties of America, won with the blood of our 
ancestors on many a battlefield, have been 
entrusted to us as the living inheritors of a 
glorious history. Those liberties are under 
fire today, on a thousand battle fronts at 
home and abroad. We must realize that 
national socialism and democracy cannot ex- 
ist side by side in the world today, any more 
than our own Nation could exist half slave 
and half free in the days of Abraham Lincoln. 

Let us squarely face that fact that the 
world cannot exist haif Nazi and half free. 
Let us clearly and calmly confront the fact 
that the greatest crisis of our history is here, 
and that as surely as the clock ticks by each 
tragic second in Europe, the kind of the world 
our children will live in is being determined. 

We of this generation inherited—we did 
not earn—the institution of democracy. “We 
must think clearly, decide fearlessly, and act 
decisively.” Only then will we keep faith with, 
and discharge the trust reposed in us by citi- 
zenship in this great land. 

History’s greatest crisis is upon us. Its out- 
come will determine what kind of a world 
we will leave for those who come after us, as 
well as the kind of a world we will live in 
after this Armageddon passes. The hour of 
decision is striking—we face our greatest 
test and our greatest opportunity. We must 
not fail. 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rrec- 
ORD an address delivered last evening by 
the senior Sene#tor from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] over the facilities of the Na- 
tional Radio Forum of the Washington 
Star. The subject of the address was 
The Lease-Lend Bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The bill before the Senate at present, com- 
monly Known as the lease-lend bill, would 
be of greatest moment to a free people, but 
with its implications it far transcends in 
importance any legislation that has been 
submitted in recent years. Perhaps it is the 
logical result of the violation of the third- 
term tradition. With the utter disregard of 
that tradition, more easily and more readily 
have come further encroachments, until we 
find in all its naked deformity this bill, a 
mere bill to confer dictatorial powers, to 
permit the President to play his role in the 
world with power politics, with a sword in 
one hand and the dove of peace in the other. 
Facilis descensus Averni. 

The proponents of the bill reach into the 
circumambient atmosphere, and out of it 
pull with sweating brows some tenuous rea- 
sons for its passage. And, that I may not 
be misunderstood at the beginning of what 
I have to say, I make very plain to you that 
in the war that is now despoiling all Europe 
I wish most ardently for Britain to win and 
Hitler to fail. Like most people I would 
give Britain all implements and supplies 
“short of war,” and which were not required 
for our own defense. I make equally clear 
to you, amid all the jumble of mouthings, 
and in all the lachrymose cries that you have 
heard upon the bill among the every night 
shriekers of the radio, and the perfervid ora- 
tory of men and women who are interested, 
that I speak as an American. I know that 
to attempt to fill this role is a horrid and a 
dreadful thing; that these men and women 
who are battling so valiantly for Great Brit- 
ain literally hate the man who dares to call 
himself American now, and hate even more 
him who has, with the kindliest feeling 
toward Great Britain, an overwhelming love 
of his own America, and a burning desire to 
serve it first. 

I have heard many speak for England of 
late; few for America. I have gloried in the 
few who have made this good fight, notwith- 
standing the consequences. They knew 
when they started what their fate would be; 
that they would be smeared, and jibed, and 
jeered; and I glory in their courage and 
their loyalty. I take my stand with these 
few. And if anybody does not care to listen 
to me, I say to him now, I am going to talk 





from an American standpoint, for my coun- 
try, the United States of America, and for 
no other country on earth. There has been 
too much talk, too much propaganda, too 
much appeal for Great Britain, with but 
little thought for our own country. In some 
instances the virulence of women has ex- 
ceeded that of men until in imagination we 
could see some of these women who forget 
they are Americans in their desire to imitate 
some titled Briton, enthusiastically lifting 
aloft the torch, and marching on and like 
another Helen, fired another Troy. 

The great question presented by this bill 
is whether we want peace or war. Do you 
Americans believe we should participate in 
the European war? If so, you are for this 
dictatorship bill. But if you are realistic 
and believe we should accept the advice of a 
hundred and fifty years, and the words of 
every American who has gone before us; and 
if you believe in the preservation of your 
own country, you are against this bill. 

Now, let us examine some of the reasons 
why it is insisted we should favor this bill: 
Remember, the bill does not provide alone 
for relief to Britain. It never mentions the 
name. It does not deal with our defense 
at all. But it authorizes the President in 
his sweet discretion to decide what nations 
are aggressors to render such aid as he may 
determine against aggressor nations; and to 
provide that aid as he may deem best. In 
this simple statement of the grant of power 
is the nub of the whole bill. It grants it to 
one man, the President of the United States; 
and the conclusion is irrefutable that it 
means just what it says—that the power of 
the selection of aggressors, the right to inter- 
fere with them, and all the authority to pro- 
vide relief against them is vested in one man 
alone. If this does not constitute dictator- 
ship, we would be unable to recognize the 
gentleman when we met him. 

The appeal is mighty throughout the land 
to the United States Government that it 
should render all aid to Britain in Britain’s 
brave fight because it is our war. When did 
it become our war? What makes it our war? 
Echo answers what? This appeal is as hol- 
low as the appeal twenty-odd years ago to 
get us into the war then. And we are to be 
so gullible that we'll swallow the same propa- 
ganda in the same language practically as 
we gulped it down then. We had no hand 
in the making of the war. We did not de- 
clare war. Thus far, there has been no at- 
tempt to interfere in any way with us. A 
great peaceful nation pursuing its own busi- 
ness as well as it could, with a government 
that is constantly seeking to take us into 
war, is asked to join the conflict, because it 
is our war. 

Again, we are told we are “buying time.” 
Buying time. How, and when, and where? 
The answer comes from the orators for 
Britain and the members of Parliament that 
are here among us. Buying time for prepara- 
tion, without a blow being struck in our 
direction. As an American, I resent the argu- 
ment that is now so rife that we are buying 
time and are dependent upon another na- 
tion for our security. It is the first time 
in the proud history of this country we have 
ever been accused of that sort of thing. Aud, 
pray God, it may be the last time. I can 
make due allowance for the fright extending 
throughout the land causing arguments such 
as this, but I cannot avoid a deep passion of 
resentment for assigning the role of pol- 
troon to the United States in any crisis that 
may affect it. 

Again, we hear that we are dependent for 
our safety upon the British Fleet. Since 
when did the United States become so palsied 
and so feeble as to demand protection from 
any fleet, or any army, or any nation. 








Again the fears of our people have been 
aroused by the terrors of invasion, The pic- 
ture has been painted that hostile airplanes 
may be flying over St. Louis, Kansas City, or 
Lincoln, and the awful consequences to us. 
Practically every witness who pretended to be 
expert at all in the hearings of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, held that invasion of 
our country was impossible; that no country 
could maintain its line of supplies to reach 
us; and that to argue otherwise was simply 
to create among our own fright and fear 
that would cause us to pass this bill. To 
listen to some of the orators in favor of this 
bill would make us all tremble with fear 
that each night we would find ourselves sub- 
jected to terrible bombardments from the 
air, and that each housewife must arm her- 
self before retiring, and look under the bed 
carefully to see that Hitler had not arrived. 

We are told that Hitler may capture the 
British Fleet and turn it against us, and this 
is the reason advanced for our intervention 
in the war--intervention at this time could 
not prevent such an unhappy conclusion. A 
brief moment’s thought will convince the 
seeker for truth that this is so. There are so 
many things alleged by those who want us 
either to declare war at once or intervene at 
once that it is difficult to separate statements 
from misstatements. But the truth may be 
hidden at the bottom of the well, and the 
seeker after it can find it if he desires. We 
do not need to rest upon the statements of 
the Premier of England that he would never 
deliver up the fleet to Hitler, nor upon our 
own knowledge of the English Nation and 
their dogged determination to see situations 
through. We have been fed with statements 
of our dependency upon the British Fleet in 
the past. President Lincoln with his Civil 
War experience and President Cleveland in 
the light of the Venezuelan controversy might 
seriously doubt this statement. But, even 
were it true, what earthly thing could we do 
to remedy it? The mere giving of arms, ma- 
terial, planes, etc., would not perform the job, 
and all of this is being received by the British 
now. 


ALL AID IS BEING GIVEN BRITAIN NOW 


In 1940 our airplane production was 2,884. 
Of these Britain received 1,934; other foreign 
nations, 374; the United States Navy, 192; and 
the Army, 384. The disproportionate number 
of planes furnished Great Britain very plainly 
these figures show, and they need no elabora- 
tion. Everything the Britons have asked for 
has been cheerfully given, to the detriment 
of our own preparedness. 

We're all in favor of an adequate national 
defense. We have almost run the gaunt road 
to bankruptcy in providing for it. Every 
American yields everything to it. Perhaps 
not because he believes it to be absolutely 
necessary but because he believes it may be 
necessary. Both the Navy and the Army 
have been provided with billions of appro- 
priations. They will require more billions, 
especially if we enter upon the grandiose 
scheme of the President for providing as 
he said in his speech on the state of the 
Nation, the four great liberties in all the 
world. The American taxpayer is a long- 
suffering man. He will give of his sub- 
stance, as he is giving now, and all he asks 
is that his giving may not denude his own 
beloved country of all defense. Under this 
bill no living soul can tell for what pur- 
pose, nor when, nor how the money of 
America will be poured out; whether it will 
be used for the punishment of nations that 
are aggressors now, or those who may here- 
after become aggressors. America is entitled 
to know this, and if nothing is forthcoming 
from our Government, we pause and our 
memories take us back but a short time ago 
when Russia was a great aggressor Nation. 
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We can recall Russia’s shocking assault upon 
little Finland, and how we were all stirred 
and deeply touched by the bravery of that 
people. We have recently seen three small- 
er nations, contiguous to, appropriated by 
Russia. We witnessed her participation in 
the rape of Poland with anger and indigna- 
tion, and yet, just a few short. weeks ago, 
the embargo was lifted from the Russian 
Nation, and apparently her sins have been 
washed away. This bill is a fraud, a delu- 
sion, and a snare. 

Keep before you, O ye Americans, this is 
a question of war or peace. Forget not the 
fallacies that have been dinned into us. 
Remember, oh remember, that you are not a 
party to this war, and you will be in it 
without knowing how you got there, if you 
permit this bill to pass. In a pamphiet 
that I received the other day was a copy of 
Mark Twain’s formula for war, and I quote 
it to you here: 


[From the Mysterious Stranger] 


“I can see a million years ahead, and this 
rule will never change in so many as half a 
dozen instances. The loud little handful—as 
usual—will shout for the war. 

“The pulpit will warily object at first. The 
great, big, dull bulk of the Nation will rub its 
sleepy eyes and try to make out why there 
should be a war, and will say earnestly and 
indignantly, ‘It is unjust and dishonorable, 
and there is no necessity for it.’ Then the 
handful will shout louder. 

“A few fair men on the other side will 
argue and reason against the war with speech 
and pen, and at first will have a hearing and 
be applauded, but it will not last long. Those 
others will outshout them, and presently the 
antiwar audiences will thin out and lose 
popularity. 

“Before long you will see this curious 
thing: The speakers stoned from the platform 
and free speech strangled by hordes of furious 
men who in their secret hearts are still at one 
with those stoned speakers—as earlier—but 
do not dare to say so. And now the whcle 
Nation—pulpit and all—will take up the war 
cry and shout itself hoarse and mob any hon- 
est man who ventures to open his mouth. 
And presently such mouths will cease to open. 

“Next the statesmen will invent cheap lies, 
putting the blame upon the nation that is 
attacked, and every man will be glad of those 
conscience-soothing falsities, and will dili- 
gently study them; and thus he will by and 
by convince himself that the war is just, and 
will thank God for the better sleep he enjoys 
after this process of grotesque self-deception.” 

Now, for the first time in all history, we are 
going into a war undeclared, that we had 
nothing to do with, that rages on another 
continent that we are not connected with in 
any manner, and separated from by thou- 
sands of miles. We have no troops there. We 
have no material there, and all of the muni- 
tions that we contributed to this war we 
contributed not to ourselves but to one of 
the belligerents, not for our use but for his. 
What a strange spectacle is thus presented. 
We are the absentee warrior. Are you so silly 
and so gullible that you can believe if once 
we got into this war, although we’re sepa- 
rated by 10,000 miles from the scene of hos- 
tilities, that we would remain supine and 
indifferent? On every street in every city in 
the land there would be the martial tread of 
men preparing to go abroad. I don’t care 
what the British Premier says about not 
wanting our men. It does not lie in human 
nature to lure us into a war and then make 
no demands for our manpower. This was to 
be done in the first World War, and you'll 
remember, as I do, the awful shock we re- 
ceived when within 10 days of the making 
of the promise that no men would be taken 
abroad, there came the cry from our Allies 
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for men and more men. And this in a war 
declared, in which we asserted we had suffered 
losses in property and in lives. What do you 
suppose the enormous army is being made 
for in this country? At first they wished an 
army of some 300,000 men. They are now 
building an army of over 4,000,000 men. 
We wouldn’t be in the war 15 minutes until 
the cry came from England to send our men, 
and send them in great numbers, and we’d 
be sending them. So lay not the flattering 
unction to your souls that we are going to 
send materials and munitions and airplanes 
and tanks and other things, and we are not 
going to send men. The very fact that the 
representatives of the administration de- 
feated an amendment to this bill to prohibit 
men being sent to fight abroad shows 
whither the wind is trending. 

For more than 3 years I have imagined 
that I saw this and have cried out against it. 
I have stated on numerous occasions during 
that period that the design was to take us 
“down the road to war” and that we were 
gradually moving in that direction. Re- 
cently I have said we were on the brink of 
the precipice. In my feeble way I have been 
a@ voice crying in the wilderness against war, 
but now I believe we are right up against the 
gun. 

Have you noticed the tone of those who 
seek to put us in the war has changed in 
the last few weeks? The number was very 
small of those who would publicly say they 
wished us to enter the war then, but it has 
grown since with all of the propagandists 
shouting for aid to Britain—aid “short of 
war”; and though they became somewhat 
involved when we inquired what they meant 
by “short of war,” none of them would assert 
he wanted outright war. The President him- 
self has not used the term “short of war” 
since his last inaugural, although he used it 
frequently before. Now, many of those who 
follow the President, evidently believing times 
have changed, are openly for war, and no 
longer speak of “short of war.” The evolution 
has been a steady one, but not wholly un- 
expected. -To prate of relief “short of war” 
and mean absolute war apparently constitutes 
something of that bad faith which ought not 
to be practiced upon an unwary and trusting 
people. 

How true was the query presented by the 
Senator from South Dakota in his quaint and 
inimitable address the other day. He said: 

“We seem to be confronted by two ques- 
ticns: First, how will the President keep the 
people out of war? Second, how will the 
peopie keep the President out? An answer 
to the second question is the more important 
at the present time.” 

I have heard the President say that he 
hates war. I have heard him on innumerable 
occasions approximate that saying. I am 
waiting now to see that declaration, so elo- 
quently made, lived up to. There is nothing 
worse than war that could befall this country, 
literally nothing. Aside from the enormous 
expenditures to which we would be put, the 
chaos and ruin that would be wrought ir our 
finances and in our internal economy, what 
is far more important is the loss of life, the 
maimed, and the wounded, homes filled with 
tears and sorrow; and iastly, the loss of our 
Own democracy. In pursuing a _ dictator 
abroad, of necessity, we'll set up one at home, 
and our way of life about which we've talked 
so much when it is in little danger, will be 
lost forever. 

Senator CAPPER in the very excellent ad- 
dress that he made the other day asked three 
important questions to which he said there 
had been no answer in the arguments of the 
proponents, or anything that threw light 
upon their answer. He asked: 

“First. Where are we going? 
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“Second. What are we going to do when we 
get there? 

“Third. What are we going to do, and what 
are we going to have when we get back—if 
we ever do get back?” 

And his questions remain unanswered. 

And now my fellow Americans I come to 
the close. To you, the mothers of this land; 
to you, the fathers of this land, to all of you, 
whether native born, or citizens by adop- 
tion, I appeal. 

War—this bill is war. They purr peace and 
have a passion for swords and stilettos. In 
every line, though cloaked and hidden, it 
shrieks its presence, and soon will burst forth 
in all its fury. Hush it as they may, yet on 
some willful day a Cabinet Member let the 
secret slip; and even the Vice President in 
his last address boldly warns us. Has Con- 
gress sanctioned it, or voted on it? Have 
you been consulted, you who pay in blood 
and treasure? 

Do not think you, the people, will be guilt- 
less, and can wash your hands as Pilate did. 
You have always known Congress. You've 
had evidences before. This is nothing new. 
Some of these men whisper their anguish at 
the bill, but are afraid to register it, and so 
take the easy way, and nod to power. 

Our band is small but determined, and 
will fight to the end. We need your help. 
This is your fight. Our backs are against 
the wall, and we look to you to be that wall, 
supporting us, and supporting and saving our 
beloved country. 

See America as she stands here at the bar. 
How beautiful she ts. Head erect, noble 
browed, proud, fearless, knowing her death 
sentence is being written, and is soon to come 
to a vote, and to be hurriedly signed. How 
dare you join in this? Why has she been 
thus sentenced? What is the indictment? 
What is she guilty of? Whom has she 
harmed? From whom has she stolen? Who 
has ever suffered at her hands? Her arms 
have always been open to welcome the op- 
pressed, the persecuted, and the disheart- 
ened. Can’t you men of other lands remem- 
ber how you glowed at the very sight of her, 
knowing that with her was protection, se- 
curity, and a place in the sun, bringing you 
the right to worship in your own way, and 
to find your peace and your God. Surely 
there is none like her. We take her by the 
hand, and in our feeble way, plead for her, 
and ask your help. God bless and save 
America, 





Lease-Lend Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. RAYMOND E. 
WILLIS, OF INDIANA 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp the full text of a radio ad- 
dress which I made last evening setting 
forth the reasons why I am opposed to 
House bill 1776. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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I am opposed to H. R. 1776, known as the 
lease-lend bill, because— 

It involves participation by counsel, mate- 
rials, ships, planes, and munitions in the 
war in Europe and will finally lead to all-out 
participation, including our American boys, 
in another World War. 

It delegates to the Executive powers which 
are the constitutional responsibilities of the 
Congress; and it accelerates the pace toward 
national socialism by granting to the Execu- 
tive vast power for the regimentation of our 
social order. 

It involves an expenditure of wealth which 
will result in economic disaster with the de- 
struction of saving investments and the loss 
of homes and will provide a fertile field for 
communism and dictatorship. 

And because there is a better way of pre- 
serving the American form of government 
and of defending the American rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


It is from the depths of a very, very trou- 
bled soul that my words come to you tonight. 
Ninety-five Senators are standing in the Na- 
tion’s front-line trench, holding a council of 
war. One hundred and thirty million Ameri- 
cans are in the rear lines, wondering whether 
we will keep our pledge of peace or whether 
the policy we adopt will order them “over the 
top” to hang their tattered flesh on barbed 
wire in a final sacred tribute to the glory of 
foreign war. 

Since the danger-laden lease-lend bill was 
introduced in both Houses of Congress 93 
communications have reached my desk every 
hour. Every hour, for more than 6 weeks, 
2 of my constituents have asked me to vote 
for this bill and 91 have asked me to vote 
against it. i came to Washington as one of 
Indiana’s an.vassadors only 7 weeks ago, but 
already my office files are heavy with more 
than 24,000 letters—482 in favor of the bill 
and 23,592 against it. 

Many of these letters contain lengthy, 
cogent argument for and against the bill. 
But the majority—thousands upon thou- 
sands—are the simple; human, pathetic, al- 
most tragic plea that their sons and brothers, 
their fathers, their husbands, and their sweet- 
hearts be saved from the painful murder and 
the shattered minds which are war’s most 
certain dividends. These letters have made 
me more aware than ever before of the cold 
cruelty of arguments which plead the cause 
of war in hollow logic. And they have also 
made me more aware than ever before that 
there is a great truth which is choking in the 
throats of the American people as they cry 
for help. 

Political parties are not deaf to that cry 
during campaigns for office. They heard our 
people's cry for peace last fall, and both major 
parties pledged themselves to keep that peace. 
But while I have heard H. R. 1776 defended 
by men whose integrity and earnestness 
could not be questioned, I do not know a 
single one of its proponents who has been 
willing to stake his judgment on a promise 
that this bill will fulfill his own campaign 
pledge—to keep this country out of war. 

In one breath they call it “buying time” to 
prepare our own defenses, and in another 
breath they admit it turns back the stop- 
watch of our own defense preparation by 
giving our defenses away. In one breath they 
say it would bolster England as our first line 
of defense, and in another breath they have 
to admit that if England had gone as far as 
this bill provides in bolstering the small 
nations of Europe as her first line of defense, 
England would have been defeated long before 
this. In one breath they insist that England 
needs more help than this bill can provide, 
and in another breath they admit that if 
England goes down all the weapons we have 
given her will be in German hands—to be 
turned against you and me, who made them 
and paid for them to protect our own fam- 
ilies and our own ideals. 


torial 
quite frankly that passage of the b 
a leap in the dark. 

A leap fn the dark? 


hurdle that ditch only to sink in the hidden 
swamp of domestic chaos. 

There may be a moment of drunken 
pleasure while we are still in midair, when 
we hear flashes of martial music on the radio 
and catch glimpses of war’s heroism painted 
in bold colors on our movie screens, but the 
hangover will be even more than the death 
of your sOns and sweethearts. Jump drunk- 
enly with the so-called lease-lend bill into 
the ditch of war or stickily into the swamp 
of financial and social chaos at home, and the 
hangover will be years and years and years 
of poverty, and perhaps men with pistols on 
their hips telling you what meetings you can 
attend and what you can write and read right 
here at home. 

If you think you can escape falling into 
the ditch of war if we pass this bill, because 
the Constitution grants Congress the sole 
power to declare war, you had better forget 
that right now. We will not have to declare 
war. War will be declared against us. As 
soon as One British warship pulls into an 
American harbor to be repaired—which this 
bill permits—American waters can be alive 
with torpedoes fired with revenge from sub- 
marines of foreign countries which to this 
day have not « mmitted one single unneutral 
act against our Government. 

And when foreign explosives strike these 
shores, and when the blood of American 
sailors is spattered against the masts of 
American ships carrying war goods into 
foreign waters, you will rise up to fight 
back. You will no longer be able to admit 
to your own conscience that it was your 
own country’s fault. The spirits you have 
drunk from the bottle labeled “lease-lend 
bill” will have had their effect, and you will 
be drunk—and at war. Only the pleasant 
sunlight of a new morning—after a long 
night of death and poverty and anguish— 
will bring you again to your senses. But 
then it will be too late. 

But what if some miracle which is not now 
in sight should be sent from heaven—some 
miracle that would keep us out of war even 
if this bill were passed? What if we take 
this leap in the dark, and actually succeed 
in landing on the other side of the ditch 
filed with war’s madness and sorrow? I 
do not think we can escape war if this bill 
is passed; but even if we can, what will 
be the result of this new policy of financing 
bloodshed allegedly in defense of the “four 
freedoms” in all four corners of the earth? 

This is a far greater assignment than we 
undertook in 1917 and 1918, when money 
Was easy, when our debt was only a little 
more than a fourth as great as it is now, 
when the war cost less than we may be 
expected to pay now, and when the seeds 
of inflation were sown for a financial crash 
whose sad results are still with us to this 
day. 

Yet today we propose to embark on a task 
many times more difficult when we are many 
times more unNprepared. Our national-debt 
limit has been raised to $65,000,000,000, and 
the new $16,000,000,000 difference is to be 
made up by bonds that are not exempt from 
Federal taxation. The World War bonds, 
more attractive because they were exempt 
from taxaticn, were, nevertheless, negotiated 
as low as 82 cents on a dollar in the exchange 
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of ordinary business. If we attempt the ob- 
jectives of the lease-lend bill, our debt will 
soar at least to the $100,000,000,000 mark, and 
the inflation that will result from the Gov- 
ernment’s attempt to save its own face will 
this time spell economic ruin. 

What will this mean in terms of your own 
family? 

It is not pleasant to anticipate, but suppose 
death should call your husband when this 
inflation has sent prices soaring to the sky. 
Your insurance policy and your savings will 
not buy the food nor pay for the rent and 
the children’s clothes, as your husband in- 
tended, because inflation has sent the price 
of your necessities soaring to mountain 
heights. 

Or perhaps you are on relief; perhaps you 
are dependent upon social security; perhaps 
you are one of millions looking for old-age 
benefits. Do you realize that the entire 
$16,000,000,000 increase in the naticnal debt, 
legalized a few days ago, will be absorbed by 
commitments already planned? And most of 
it for gunpowder and steel to destroy lives 
and food and cloth which you need. When 
you ask for further appropriations for the 
very necessities of your life there will be little 
left. 

“Shame, shame,” you say, “to measure our 
extremity in sordid terms of money. Forget 
the dollar sign; look up and see the vision of 
liberty we are going to save.” 

That is what I am trying to see, for when 
the extremity of human need and stark 
hunger and want and despair walk abroad, 
then the fields are fallow for communism 
and dictatorship. I a:: fearful that the 
passage of this bill will lead us to dictator- 
ship. Even if the President does not desire 
dictatorship, and I believe that he does not, 
passage of this bill will dictate dictatorship. 
For dictators are drafted when the people 
have grown hopeiess and helpless in the 
midst of chaos. And dictatorship will mean 
revolution—here in a nation where there are 
more diverse interests than anywhere else 
in the world. Such a revolution would be 
the most chaotic in history. 

And suppose we escape that fate, another 
great danger lies out there in the dark if 
we pass this bill. House bill 1776 author- 
izes all the steps required to complete our 
country’s trend toward national socialism. 
Already a great portion of our people have 
become dependent upon the Government. 
The Government pay rolls are again grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Under the opera- 
tion of this bill all private enterprise must 
be regimented, and after years of dependency 
upon Government a great majority of people 
will no longer know any other way than to 
have their economy planned and their sup- 
port sustained by this Government. The 
majority will have lost the meaning and 
the desire for freedom. 

And so, even if by a miracle not now in 
sight we should leap across the ditch of 
war with passage of this bill, we would 
only land in the swamp of domestic chaos. 
If we load an American adventure ship with 
costly powder barrels labeled “the four free- 
doms,” and send it to war zones in the four 
corners of the world, it will limp back to 
American shores which will already Lave seen 
400 freedoms dashed upon the rocks even 
if its people have not fired a shot. 

And now, is there any light to which we 
can turn to dispel this gloomy picture? 
What better course can we follow? 

First of all, we can profit by the lesson we 
learned 20 years ago and quit trying by force 
to make the world safe for democracy. We 
can put forth every effort to make democracy 
work in America. 

We can summon every citizen of America 
to shake off his fear and reaffirm his faith in 
the principles which imbued those who, to 


establish freedom here, faced greater trials 
than we are now facing. 

We can challenge the patriotism, the cour- 
age, and the zeal of every citizen in America 
to dedicate, of his own free will, every dollar 
and every ounce of energy he possesses to 
organize and gird America to defend free 
government right here. Americans have 
never failed to respond to that challenge. 

We can build such a defense here that no 
nation anywhere in the world will dare to 
point a hostile ship toward these shores. 

Because of the advances we have already 
made in this world foray, and because we are 
facing a problem and not a theory, we should 
give to England the right to purchase in 
America all the defense materials we can 
spare with respect to our own defenses, and 
I would loan her all the money we can spare 
to be spent in operating her own war, in her 
own way, without making the administrators 
of our Government co-advisors in the con- 
duct of Britain’s war. 

Then, when broken and bleeding and 
starving, the warring nations of the world 
lay down their arms, we can let them solve 
their own problems as to the kind of govern- 
ment they want. 

Then I would do more than that, I would 
load ships with every pound of surplus food, 
with every bale of surplus cotton, that vexes 
us so sorely and enlist every dollar we could to 
give food to the hungry, clothing to the naked, 
and medicine for the wounded. 

Then we would have preserved in the world 
the only basis on which peace can be founded. 
Then the nations of the world could say that 
here is a nation that respects its interna- 
tional commitments, that here is a nation 
that does not believe in undeclared war, but 
does believe in honesty, equality, and mercy. 
pv those principles we can rebuild a common 
aith. 


“Foolish idealism,” you say? Well, no war 
of cannon and slaughter has ever established 
a& basis of permanent peace. After centuries 
of wars and short-lived peace the world is 
still groping for the way to permanent peace. 
Why not boldly step out upon that way and 
thus keep the light of liberty aflame in this 
sadly troubled world? 

In all probability this bill will be either 
defeated or passed when my name, the last 
on the official roll, is called for the final Sen- 
ate vote. But I shall not be tempted to vote 
for it merely to vote with the winning side 
in answer to a specious plea for unity, but I 
shall vote as my conscience directs and ac- 
cording to my oath taken upon the opening 
day of this session. If it becomes law, then 
no longer shall there be division. I shall do 
all in my power to uphold its declared ob- 
jective, “to promote the defense of the United 
States.” 

I agreed, and still agree, with what the 
President said months ago, that “we can keep 
out of war if the small decisions of each day 
do not lead toward war” and if there is “the 
courage to say ‘no’ to those who selfishly or 
unwisely would let us go to war.” Surely 
nothing has happened to this day that could 
not have been foreseen at the time that pledge 
was made. Indeed, all that has happened 
should be strengthening our efforts to keep 
that pledge, not to break it. 

I shall have the courage still to say “no.” 

Ships of state are going down all around us. 
If we are to save their crews and their people 
we must not scuttle our own ship of state, 
the good ship United States Republic. 
Rather we must increase our efforts to keep 
our own ideals afloat. 

Let us join Thomas Jefferson in the words 
he spoke so solemnly when he had finished 
writing the Declaration of Independence. He 
said, “I pray God that its principles will be 
eternal.” Those printiples, which we must 
do our utmost to keep eternal, were dedicated 
in 1776 A. D., not in 1776 H. R. 
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Tribute to Senator Reynolds by New York 
Daily News 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcoRD an editorial from the New York 
Daily News of this date, republished in 
the Washington Herald. The editorial 
pays high tribute, as it should, to the 
courage and ability of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. ReyNno.ps]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Daily News] 
SENATOR REYNOLDS SPEAKS His MIND 


Senator RoserT R. REYNoLps (Democract), 
of North Carolina, made a speech in the 
Senate last Thursday in which he declared 
himself to be opposed to the dictatorship bill. 
He is one of the few southern Senators who 
has done so. Senator REYNOLDs doesn’t come 
up for reelection until 1944, and it is sur- 
mised he thinks that by 1944 the sentiments 
of his people will have changed. As it now 
stands, nearly if not all the publications in 
North Carolina are for the bill, and most of 
the public men. * * * 

We now quote the opposite (and, we think, 
more correct) point of view by excerpting 
Senator REYNOLDs’ speech: 

“Today it has become a major crime in the 
United States of America to be an American. 
Those who speak and act as Americans should 
are instantly pounced upon and then sneered 
at as dupes or agents of foreign powers, hos- 
tile to the Republic. They are immediately 
declared to be pro-German, and some go so 
far as to say that they are traitors. 

* . * * * 


“I confess to the accusation that I am an 
isolationist. I believe we should look after 
America first. I believe that we should first 
settle our problems here at home. I believe 
that all of our energies should be expended 
in the interest of our country. Some call us 
continentalists, some appeasers, some ‘fifth 
columnists,’ some traitors, some pro-Nazis, 
but whatever they call us, because we are in- 
terested in America first, our view upon the 
issue of saying America for Americans still 
prevails in our hearts and minds. 

* * * * = 


“Before we decide * * * to give our de- 
fense articles to Great Britain, let us con- 
sider our own plight. If a man were told 
that just without the threshold of his home 
there were armed burglars, I wonder whether 
he would be so foolish as to take his arms 
and munitions around the corner and give 
them to a neighbor who was being assaulted, 
or expected to be assaulted. It seems to me 
his interest would lie in protecting his blood 
and kin, the members of his own family right 
there in his own household.” 


WHEN THE COFFINS ARE BROUGHT BACK 


The South, from which Senator REYNOLDS 
hails, is certainly the most warlike part of 
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the country. But the Senator has said he 
thinks that, when the boys begin coming back 
in their pine boxes, draped in the Stars and 
Stripes, and when the mothers take their last 
look at those boxes before the graves are 
closed, sentiment is going to change. The 
people who now think we should be a Sir 
Galahad and Saint George combined, slaying 
the dragon without getting hurt ourselves, 
will have a different outlook on war and 
intervention. 
WILL THERE BE A REVULSION? 

There will be, in Senator REYNOLDs’ opin- 
ion, a revulsion. Perhaps it may even be a 
violent one. 

He voted to bring the “dictatorship bill” 
out of committee, as he explains, because he 
thought it ought to be debated. In the 
course of his eloquent speech last Thursday 
he made it perfectly clear that he will vote 
against it. 

For the long view, we think he has chosen 
wisely. 





Vindicated by the Result 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix an article by Walter Lippmann 
entitled “Vindicated by the Result,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of this 
morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of February 25, 
1941] 


Topay AND TOMORROW—VINDICATED BY THE 
RESULT 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


It has been said in the Senate that by 
letting Great Britain have planes, destroy- 
ers, and other munitions, we have been 
stripping our own defenses and gambling 
with the security of the United States. This 
is a serious charge and, if it is true, it would 
be a conclusive objection to the whole pol- 
icy. For in a situation of this sort a re- 
sponsible man must always have in mind 
the ultimately worst possibility, namely, 
that the Nation might find itself standing 
alone with only its own forces to defend its 
vital interests. The question is whether 
the United States today is better able to de- 
fend itself alone than it was last June 
when the policy of aiding Great Britain was 
first put into effect. 

Have we gained or have we lost during 
the 9 months in which we have let the 
British have priority on deliveries of air- 
planes, have turned over the destroyers, 
have let them have some guns and other 
munitions out of our stocks? Would we 
be stronger today if we had clamped down 
an embargo and kept all these munitions 
in the United States? Suppose that 9 
months ago, when France fell and the ad- 
ministration took the so-called gamble, we 
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had followed the isolationist policy: What 
would have been the state of our defenses? 

We must remember the actual condition 
of affairs when the President took the deci- 


Spain, and they had an immensely superior 
air force. 

Suppose that in these circumstances we 
had refused to help the British out of our 
available stocks of critical weapons, and had 
told them, furthermore, they must expect 
no substantial help in the future, and that 
so far as we were concerned they had better 
make the best terms they could with Hitler. 

Conceivably the British people would still 
have resisted, preferring to perish rather 
than to submit. But we should have denied 
them the means to resist and we should have 
deprived them of the hope that their resist- 
ance could in the end be successful. Perhaps 
they would, nevertheless, have gone on. But 
is there any doubt that with the adoption of 
such a policy here, the last shred of hope, 
and therefore of resistance, in France or any 
other European country. would have been 
destroyed, that the organization of Europe 
under Nazi leadership would have become an 
accepted fact? Is there any doubt that an 
American policy which condemned Britain 
to defeat would have removed the last hesi- 
tation in Russia, and above all in Japan? 
Is there much doubt that an American policy 
which insured an Axis victory would have 
compelled every important South American 
country to get ready to accommodate itself 
to the new masters of Europe and Asia? Is 
there much doubt but that Portugal and 
Spain, and the French and Belgian lands on 
the West Coast of Africa, and the Azores and 
the Cape Verde Islands in mid-Atlantic, and 
the Philippines would have fallen without 
much delay or any substantial resistance 
under the rule of the triple Axis? 

Nothing has stood in the way of all these 
dire consequences except the fact that for 9 
months the British Isles, as the citadel of 
British power throughout the world, have 
stood firm, and by their firmness have kept 
alive everywhere the spirit of resistance. If 
the President was gambling when he de- 
cided to aid Britain last June, has he not 
been vindicated overwhelmingly by what 
has happened in these 9 months? 

We are told that our military position 1s 
still very unsatisfactory. Perhaps it is. But 
9 months ago it was very much worse. We 
had not even authorized a two-ocean Navy. 
We had not even begun to have the long de- 
bate on raising a large Army. We had not 
yet made the appropriations to expand our 
capacity to produce airplanes and other vital 
weapons. We had not made the contracts. 
We had not begun to tool up. We still had 
to go through a long, bitter national elec- 
tion. Does anyone think we were better 
prepared 9 months ago than we are now to 
stand alone in a world where all resistance 
to the triple Axis had collapsed? By the 
policy of aiding Britain we have already 
gained 9 months of infinitely precious time, 
9 months that we might have used better, 
but nevertheless 9 months in which we have 
succeeded in beginning a mobilization of 
our resources, 

But that is not all that we have gained. 
We have gained the practical possibility of 
making certain that if, nevertheless, there is 
a catastrophe in Europe, the whole vast sea- 
power of Britain—its fleet, merchant ships, 
and bases—will not fall into the hands of the 
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Britain, abandoned by us and defeated by 
Hitler, should fall into revolution, and, under 
new leaders, become incorporated in the new 
order of Europe and Asia. Can anyone argue 
that measures to prevent this from happen- 
ing are not in the most fundamental sense of 
the words measures “to promote the defense 
of the United States”? 





War or Peace . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. BURTON K. 
WHEELER, OF MONTANA 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by me 
from the studio of WJSV in Washington 


on February 22, 1941, and broadcast over 


the Columbia network. The subject of 
the address is War or Peace, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On this birthday anniversary of George 
Washington the United States stands poised 
on the brink of war, poised there because we 
have departed from the counsel and advice of 
the Father of his Country, poised there be- 
cause we are listening to international bank- 
ers and their dupes, to British propaganda, 
and to the emotional drivel of bellicose old 
men and garrulous women. 

Bolder and bolder become the warmongers. 
The drums of death are beating faster and 
faster. Our hatred of mass murder is wan- 
ing, and soon America may march to bloody 
battle in Europe, Africa, or Asia. George 
Washington has become . His teachings 
are forgotten, and Washington’s final counsel 
to his countrymen—-strict nonintervention in 
foreign wars is discarded as something of the 
“horse and buggy” days. In its stead we hear 
a United States Senator urge enactment of 
the lease-lend bill with a frank declaration 
that it means intervention—intervention in 
what? Intervention in the European war. 
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Stated simply, Congress in the next few 
days will vote on the issues of war or peace, 
democracy or dictatorship. 

Mr. Jesse Jones, President Roosevelt’s Sec- 
retary of Commerce, tells us we are in the 
war now. He stated publicly what inside New 
Dealers, international bankers, and warmon- 
gers say privately. 

The first lady of the land, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
introduces Dorothy Thompson, who more 
boldly gushes, “We are in the war, and I am 
willing to spend the lives of a million Ameri- 
can boys in Europe to stop Hitler.” 

If we are in the war, Mr. Cabinet Officer, 
who put us in it? 

If we are in the war, Miss Thompson, when 
did we enter? 

If we are in the war the Constitution of 
the United States has been violated—for it 
provides only Congress can declare war. 

I have watched this Nation—step by step— 
go down the road to war. United States Sen- 
ators who a year ago bitterly denounced 
American involvement in a European war, 
today supinely accept the inevitability of 
war. We are being anointed for a blood bath, 
but through it all I have clung to the hope 
that the American people would never, never 
go to war unless attacked. I expressed these 
thoughts to a prominent New Dealer. My 
friend replied, “Why, Senator, before this 
deluge of war propaganda has spent itself, 
the American people will want war. They will 
love it.” 

A few days later my attention was called 
to an article by a great contemporary Amer- 
ican writer, Mr. William E. Barrett. It is 
entitled, “War, America.” I read: 

“You will like war, America! 

“You will like the speeded tempo of na- 
tional life, the feeling of excitement in the 
air, the appea: -nce of prosperity, the stirring 
throb of production. You will like the 
parades, the martial music, and the blood- 
tingling shuffle of feet that march. You 
will like the catch that comes into your throat 
when the Stars and Stripes flutter in the 
breeze and the bugle blows. 

“Yes, America, you will like war. 

“Young men will embrace it as the great 
adventure that prolongs the gay irresponsi- 
bility of school and college years, a man’s 
life with the promise of glory behind the 
veil of danger 

“Older men will welcome it as the release 
from responsibilities grown too heavy, too 
monotonous, too routine. They will lay 
aside the agonies of daily decision and re- 
sign themselves with quickening blood to a 
world of command where petty responsibili- 
ties may not follow. Young girls, wide- 
eyed, will watch the glitter of the passing pag- 
eant which makes every man a prince. They 
will feel their blood throbbing in time with 
the drums—and storybook romance will be 
all about them; swift meetings and swifter 
partings, the quick stab of pain that makes 
delight remembered. 

“Older women will gather together and im- 
press one another with the new importance 
which the times have given them. There 
will be work to be done; spectacular work 
that will give them the sense of being needed, 
of being figures of note in the community. 
Mothers with sons in uniform will glow with 
pride and take personal glory in sacrifice. 
Domestic drudges will shed their drab co- 
coons and be butterflies of war, flashing the 
wings of public service. 

“The servants of God will take on a new 
vigor. They will preach patriotism and vic- 
tory and war for holy causes to responsive 
audiences, where once they droned through 
platitudes before congregations that merely 
endured. They, too, will have a picturesque 
role in the seething nation and they will 
love the rounded phrases that fall from their 
own lips. 

“Yes, America, you will love war. 

“You will not think about the things that 
you do not see. Somewhere beyond the glit- 
ter there will be smoke. Under that smoke 
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men will fall with bullets in their intestines, 
and lie for hours while other men rush over 
them. Men will-meet deaths that lack dig- 
nity, and lie in grotesque heaps that mock the 
beauty and the power of youth. Men in hos- 
pitals will hear verdicts condemning them to 
a cripple’s career, and other men will stumble 
out of the smoke with the blank look of mad- 
ness in their eyes. 

“You will not see that for a long time, 
America, but it will be there. 

“Young girls will grow old overnight. Ro- 
mance will hang on a distant strip of barbed 
wire or vanish in the reeking mud of some 
famous victory. Children will be born who 
never will know a father—and many of them 
will bear no father’s name. The beat of the 
drums will be muffled to the marches of 
agony, and youth will be no longer youth. 

“The importance of older women will lose 
its luster as the price of surrender is exacted; 
surrender of all the dear, monotonous secu- 
rities of peace. Dazed mothers will hang out 
golden stars, and walk slowly, where once 
they stepped the jaunty measures of pride. 

“The clergy will see evil sweeping up from 
the backwash of war, and they will seek des- 
perately for the old words of faith and hope 
and love that once seemed so satisfying. 

“Ultimately it will be over and unneeded 
munitions plants will stand stark against the 
sky. Bewildered men will doff the garments 
of brief glory and seek the old monotonous 
tasks that supply the fooc and heat and the 
four walls which human existence demands. 
There will be fewer men, of course, but so too 
wiil there be fewer jobs; gone with the wind 
that blows the smoke away. 

“There will be a need for new hospitals 
for broken bodies and shattered minds, and 
the orphan asylums. There will be widows 
needing work in shrinking industries that 
are all too slowly absorbing the heroes home 
from the wars. There will be national re- 
joicings but individual repinings, and men 
will begin to wonder from whence the mad- 
ness came that settled so suddeniy upon them. 

“Yes, America, you will love war. You will 
love it as men love whisky; for the fierce, 
fiery excitement that it brings to life, for the 
feeling of invincibility and the release from 
care. You will drink deeply, America, and 
then will come tomorrow—the drab, gray 
tomorrow when the stimulation goes and the 
sickness comes. 

“Hands hoid out the bottle to you, America, 
and already you have had too much. A few 
more drinks and you will be drunk with the 
drunkenness of war and it will be too late to 
turn back from the inevitable effects of 
those causes which you first endured—then 
pities—then embraced!” 

Let us pray to a merciful God in Heaven 
to appeal to our President to save us from 
all of this. 





Seizure of Foreign Propaganda Material 
Sent Through the Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST OF FEBRUARY 22, 1941 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, according 
to newspaper accounts on February 20, 
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1941, Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker made a report and recommenda- 
tion to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads relative to requiring the exposure 
of foreign activities in this country. 

According to news reports, Mr. Walker 
recommended legislation to assure full 
disclosure of the origin of propaganda 
being mailed in this country. In this 
connection I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post of February 22, 1941, entitled 
“Expose of Censor.” 

I am pariicularly concerned with this 
matter, because on January 14, 1941, I 
introduced a bill providing specifically 
for the very thing that the Postmaster 
General has requested. I refer to the 
Senate bill 313 which would prohibit 
the mailing of propaganda disseminated 
by agents of foreign principals unless 
the source of such propaganda was iden- 
tified therein. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of February 22, 
1941] 


EXPOSE OR CENSOR 


Many Americans doubtless read with mixed 
feelings the reports that the Post Office De- 
partment has seized and destroyed more than 
15 tons of foreign propaganda sent through 
the mails. There was general satisfaction 
that the propagandists had thus been 
thwarted. But this must have been offset in 
large measure by the disturbing thought of 
postal authorities examining mail to deter- 
mine what is and what is not propaganda. 

However, this seizure of “nonmailable mat- 
ter” does not mean that postal agents have 
been peering into every letter from other 
countries. Had this foreign propaganda been 
sent by first-class mail it would not have been 
detected, for sealed letters are not subjected 
to censorship. The leaflets and prints in 
question were sent through the mails in 
bundles to foreign agents living here. Thus 
they could be examined without any attempt 
to inspect or censor confidential messages. 

Such prints have been destroyed, moreover, 
only when sent here by foreign agents not 
registered with the Department of State. The 
Attorney General has ruled that an act of 
Congress passed in 1938 requires the registra- 
tion of all foreign agents sending propaganda 
through the United States mails, even though 
they may be living abroad. Since failure of 
these agents to register is a felony, their mail 
may be confiscated under the postal laws. 
Agents complying with the Registration Act 
are still free to send any amount of propa- 
ganda through the mails. 

Postmaster General Walker anticipates that 
other propagandists abroad will hasten to 
register so that they may once more flood 
this country with lies about the United 
States and praise for the Nazi and Bolshevik 
systems. Yet he does not suggest postal cen- 
sorship to exclude this rubbish. Rather he 
asks Congress to require that all propaganda 
thus sent through the mails be properly 
labeled as such, that copies be filed with the 
Government, and that the prints contain 
information as to their source. He also raises 
the question as to whether the names of per- 
sons for whom the propaganda is intended 
should be required by the Government to be 
held in confidence. 

This country long ago decided that sub- 
versive activities here should be handled by 
exposure and publicity rather than censor- 
ship and repression. Mr. Walker’s sugges- 
tions are in keeping with that policy. Foreign 
propaganda sent here under the conditions 
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he suggests, with or without lists of the in- 
tended recipients, would prove only a waste 
of money. 





Marine Base on the Great Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1941 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced a bill to 
further promote the national defense by 
authorizing the establishment of a ma- 
rine base on the Great Lakes at Detroit, 
Mich. I have introduced this bill at the 
request of prominent Detroit citizens who 
are serving on what is known as Mayor 
Edward J. Jeffries’ Marine Training Base 
Committee. 

This committee was appointed by 
Mayor Jeffries following the adoption of 
a resolution by the Marine Corps League 
of the United States in annual conven- 
tion held in Detroit during August 1940. 
The resolution follows: 


Whereas heretofore the training bases for 
marines have been established at San Diego, 
Calif., for all marines west of the Mississippi 
and Parris Island, 8. C., for all marines east 
of the Mississippi; and 

Whereas during the latter part of August 
every year hurricanes cause a great deal of 
destruction along the lower east coast; and 

Whereas within the past 10 days a hurri- 
cane and tidal wave have practically de- 
stroyed the marine training station at Parris 
Island, 8. C., causing Marine Corps headquar- 
ters to reroute shipments of all applicants 
from Parris Island to Quantico, Va., and 
evacuate marines from Parris Island; and 

Whereas the Detroit area, and particularly 
Grosse Ile, is centrally located in the heart of 
the Great Lakes region and would be a most 
ideal training station at less cost to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and in keeping 
with the present military policy of decen- 
tralization of big training bases, air fields, and 
armament plants: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the seventeenth national 
convention of the Marine Corps League as- 
sembled urge that the Government of the 
United States establish a temporary Marine 
Corps training base in the Detroit area for at 
least the duration of the present emergency, 
and that copies of this resolution be sent to 
Marine Corps headquarters, the Naval Affairs 
Committee of Congress, the Governor of 
Michigan, the mayor of Detroit, and the De- 
troit Chamber of Commerce. 

Col. E. M. Stannard, of Detroit, acting 
as chairman of the committee, following 
a study of the proposal, has advised me 
that there are a number of sound reasons 
for asking the Secretary of the Navy to 
favorably consider a marine base on the 
Great Lakes. 

At the present time all recruits enlisted 
by the Marine Corps in the Michigan and 
Middle West areas are sent either to 
Parris Island, S. C., or to San Diego, 
Calif., and obviously there are instances 
where recruits are not finally accepted 
after reaching these remote training 


points. Mr. Stannard points out that 
Detroit is centrally located with good 
transportation facilities. It is accessible 
to the ocean on an all-water route for 
ships of 24-foot draft, and as an alternate 
to a training area in the city of Detroit 
there is an ideal place already prepared 
for such a training base at the United 
States Navy Air Base at Grosse Ile, Mich., 
also in the Detroit area. 

Recently, as stated by the Marine 
Corps League, a hurricane and tidal wave 
inflicted very serious damage to the 
marine training base at Parris Island, 
S. C.; and as this island is located in 
the hurricane belt, annual hurricanes 
can be expected and will occur. On the 
other hand, Detroit is not located in a 
hurricane belt; it has unusually fine 
climate, without too severe winters of 
rather short duration. Based on the 
World War training activities in this 
area during the winter months and the 
fact that Fort Wayne, Fort Brady, Fort 
Custer, Selfridge Field, and Grosse Ile 
naval air base are located in or near 
Detroit and adjacent Michigan and con- 
tinue training during the winter months, 
it is definitely reasonable to state that 
training at a marine base located in 
Detroit or Grosse Ile could be satisfac- 
torily continued throughout the year. 

Further, it is reasonable to believe in 
the light of present expansion of the 
Army and Navy forces that expansion 
can be definitely expected in the Marine 
Corps and that additional training bases 
will be urgently required. Then, too, the 
important and vital industrial activity 
located in the Detroit area provides ex- 
cellent opportunity for the marines in the 
training to readily obtain first-hand me- 
chanical experience which will be very 
necessary in their program of increased 
land activities. 

Still further the Detroit area is the 
center of agricultural and large wholesale 
and retail activities and for these reasons 
it would be easy and economical to supply 
all needs of this training base. 

In support of statements made by Mr. 
Stannard I desire to include herewith a 
letter from J. E. Malcomson, lieutenant 
commander, Medical Corps, United States 
Navy: 

UNITED STATES MARINE CorPs 

CENTRAL RECRUITING DIVISION, 
HEADQUARTERS, DISTRICT OF DETROIT, 
Detroit, Mich., February 15, 1941. 
The Honorable Pau. W. SHAFER, 
Member of the House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DesaR CONGRESSMAN SHAFER: Having been 
appointed by Mayor Edward J. Jeffries, of De- 
troit, as a member of the committee to dis- 
cuss the advisability of having a United 
States Marine Corps training base in the De- 
troit area, I have attended every meeting of 
the committee which has been called by Col. 
E. M. Stannard, the chairman. 

It is my opinion that the establishment of 
a United States Marine Corps training base 
in the Detroit area would be a sagacious 
move on the part of the Navy Department. 

There is plenty of land available adjacent 
to the water where landing drills can be 
practiced 9 months out of the year. 

Proximity to the great machine-shop area 
of Detroit makes available more than ade- 
quate facilities for the training of marines in 
mechanized specialties. 

The location follows the broad and wise 
principles of the administration in the de- 
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centralization of training areas for troops 
and the manufacture of war materials. 

I am writing this letter to you at the re- 
quest of Col. E. M. Stannard, chairman of 
the committee, and have given you, quite 
unofficially, my opinion in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
J. E. MALCOMSON, 
Lieutenant Commander, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy. 





An Adequate Answer to a Seaway 





- Proponent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, February 19, 1941 





LETTER BY HON. FRANK J. CAFFERY, 
YMAN OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORE 





Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a letter from the Hon- 
orable Frank J. Caffery, New York as- 
semblyman from the fourth assembly 
district. This was written in answer to 
an open letter addressed to him by E. B. 
Crosby, a director of the National Seaway 
Council and an ardent supporter of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Mr. Caffery’s letter adequately answers 
the usual glittering promises of economic 
better times to all should the seaway be 
constructed. He proves the points made 
by Mr. Crosby to be an assortment of 
empty utterances based upon hearsay 
and gross exaggerations. Inasmuch as 
the points raised by Mr. Crosby are in 
effect the main arguments presented by 
other proponents of the project, and be- 
cause Mr. Caffery in this letter has 
answered them as well as Mr. Crosby, I 
include the following letter for the in- 
formation of the Congress: 


Fresruary 14, 1941, 
Mr. E. B. Crossy, 
Director, National Seaway Council, 
Massena, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Crossy: On February 4, you 
wrote to me pertaining to a joint resolu- 
tion which I introduced into the assembly on 
January 13 condemning the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. In this letter you stated 
you believed I would welcome any criticisms 
of the statements that I made at the time 
provided such criticisms were based upon sci- 
entific studies of the proposal. 

Your assumption in this regard was well 
founded. However, I have carefully studied 
the complete letter which you forwarded to 
me and find that immediately after mak- 
ing such a statement you proceeded without 
scientific proof to again recount the wishful 
arguments so often advanced by proponents 
of the project. 

You imply that opposing organizations and 
interests are controlled by a small group of 
financiers. Yet you admit that the inland 
waterways associations and the railroads are 
opposed to the project. If you were fully 
advised, you would know that with the ex- 
ception of this particular project, the water- 
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way interests cited in your letter and the 
railroads have constantly opposed one an- 
other; you would know that our maritime 
unions, the powerful United Mine Workers, 
the railroad labor unions, and the various 
Cc. I. O. unions are not controlled by a small 
group of financiers; you would also know 
that the Niagara Frontier Planning Board is 
an official board which received its entire 
support from Erie and Niagara Counties and 
the cities within those counties; you would 
know that the Virginia State Port Authority, 
the State of New Jersey, and other political 
subdivisions and port authorities scattered 
widely throughout the country are not con- 
trolled by one small group of financiers; that 
the Mississippi Valley Association, the At- 
lantic Deeper Waterways Association, the 
Great Lakes Carriers Association, the port 
defense committees of New Orleans, the 
great maritime associations of New York, Bos- 
ton, and other great Atlantic and Gulf sea- 
ports are opposed to this project and that 
they are not controlled by the hypothetical 
financial cyclops you have created in an 
effort to develop public support for the 
project. 

You state that if the St. Lawrence Treaty 
of 1934 had been approved it would now 
provide deep-draft navigation to the Great 
Lakes area, und as a result a great shipbuild- 
ing program could have or would have been 
launched within that area, In the first place, 
your scientific research is again a bit faulty, 
for I am sure you will find that it is the con- 
sensus of opinion of Government as well as 
private engineers that it would take some 8 
years to construct the seaway portion of the 
project. If my arithmetic is correct, the proj- 
ect would not have been completed until 
1942 or 1943 at the earliest, and this is just 
the forepart of 1941. As far as the launching 
of a great naval building programr upon the 
Great Lakes is concerned, may I say that, too, 
is unsubstantiated by competent scientific 
reports. You have but to read the recent re- 
ports from Washington to realize that it is the 
advocated policy of the Defense Commission, 
of the Navy Department, and of the War 
Department—and, I might say, of the Presi- 
dent—to locate important defense industries 
in scattered locations west of the Alleghenies. 
This is because of the recognized vulnera- 
bility and the increasing vulnerability 
of areas east of the Alleghenies. It is true 
that the major portion of the Great Lakes 
area lies in the central part of the coun- 
try. However, the great dams, levees, and 
side canals, locks, and other vital struc- 
tures of the St. Lawrence seaway are ex- 
ceedingly liable to either aerial bombardment 
or sabotage. The destruction of any one of 
these important structures would pen up in 
the interior of the country all of the deeper- 
draft merchant marine and naval craft under 
construction there or lying in that area. The 
far more sensible use of the Great Lakes area 
for shipbuilding would be the confining of 
the program to vessels of a lesser draft or to 
vessels which could be shipped in sections 
through either the existing St. Lawrence 
Canal or the existing Erie Canal or the exist- 
ing Mississippi Waterway. If the program 
was planned in that manner, it would be 
thrice protected from aerial attack or sabo- 
tage, the greatest security of all being afforded 
by the great Mississippi Valley route. Such 
planning would also make available the full 
capacity of the coastal and Gulf shipbuilding 
yards for the construction of larger crafts. 
It is true these areas are also vulnerable, but 
an effective attack on one would not elimi- 
nate the utility of all the others, as it would 
in the case of the St. Lawrence. 

You place great emphasis on the value of 
St. Lawrence power for national defense. In 
prefacing my remarks pertaining to this sub- 
ject I want to state that I am not opposing 
St. Lawrence power development, as a peace- 
time project, if it is undertaken in accord- 
ance with the demand for power and inde- 
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pendent of the ruinous St. Lawrence seaway 
project. However, I think it only fair to 
point out in view of your oratorica] state- 
ments that St. Lawrence power would only 
be effective so long as great dams and levees 
and control works and power stations, all 
confined in that one small area, remain in- 
tact. My previous statements in reference to 
the vulnerability of these units applies with 
equal force to the power portion of the proj- 
ect and when the time should come that all 
of the power which might be produced in the 
International Rapids section is used, 25 to 30 
percent of the industrial output of the State 
would be dependent upon one dam, one 
power plant, or one group of levees. 

Such a concentrated development, in my 
opinion, would not represent prudent na- 
tional-defense planning. It would be much 
more effective from a defense viewpoint to 
scatter efficient steam-generating units 
throughout the State in locations where there 
is a demand for power, where one unit 
sabotaged or bombed or destroyed by some 
other means would not affect all of the others 
as in the case of the St. Lawrence. 

I might also point out that you make a 
statement in reference to the power develop- 
ment on the International Rapids section 
which I think it is worthy to repeat. In the 
forepart of your letter you condemn in no 
uncertain terms, and rightfully so, private 
financial control of great and diversified in- 
terests. In this part of your letter you state 
that nearly one-third of the American Gov- 
ernment’s share of the St. Lawrence power 
output would go to a private company, the 
Aluminum Co. of America, a company which, 
according to my information, has been the 
recipient of many a bountiful public sub- 
sidy in the form of cheap power. You also 
make a great point out of the fact that power 
from Canada is now going to the Aluminum 
Co. of America at the International Rapids 
section. You intimate that the Canadian 
Government is most benevolent in doing this, 
when as a matter of fact the power is going 
to the Aluminum Co. of America in order 
that they may produce products for the 
Dominion of Canada. The demand is a war- 
time demand—it is an emergency and it is 
reasonable that Canada export power to this 
side of the river in order to produce products 
for Canada. 

You state in your letter that we should 
condemn the building of additional locks at 
Panama if we condemn the building of the 
St. Lawrence. That is just the point. The 
reason that we are building additionai locks 
at Panama is because we fear successful 
aerial bombardment of existing locks. We 
are now attempting to reduce the possibility 
of rendering the Panama Canal inoperative 
by constructing additional locks. The same 
thing applies to the St. Lawrence. If we 
attempted to launch a great shipbuilding 
program upon the Great Lakes area during 
times of emergency and if industry is de- 
pendent upon the St. Lawrence for power, 
we would have a defense problem on our 
hands which would far surpass that of de- 
fending the Panama Canal. 

You state that you will glory in the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway because 
you say it is going to prove to be the eco- 
nomic salvation of New York State. This is 
just another statement based upon wishful 
thinking either of your own or of some other 
proponents of the project. You say that 
you are sustained in this opinion by the eco- 
nomic interdepartmental studies submitted 
to the United States Senate on January 19, 
1934. The authors of this report resolve 
many doubtful questions in favor of the 
theory which they were seeking to sustain. 
In the first place, estimates of probable 
tonnage which might be shipped over the 
St. Lawrence were prossly exaggerated. In 
the second place, in making comparisons be- 
tween the proposed St. Lawrence and exist- 
ing routes, the cheapest existing method of 
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transporting commodities was frequently ig- 
nored, and in the third place the basic 
rates which were established as the probable 
rates via the St. Lawrence were way out of 
line. More recent economic surveys have 
shown that the optimistic figures presented 
in the interdepartmental report as to prob- 
able tonnage movements via the St. Lawrence 
seaway must be drastically reduced. If they 
are reduced, all possible savings in shipment 
of commodities via the St. Lawrence route 
could not possibly equal the carrying charge 
of the seaway, not to speak of the losses 
which would be sustained to American rail- 
roads, inland waterways, Great Lakes car- 
riers, and to our port and terminal and allied 
commercial and industrial facilities. But as- 
suming for the sake of argument that the 
waterway would be used to the extent indi- 
cated in that report, you would have to go 
no further than that report itself to realize 
that the major loss as a result of transferring 
our present commerce to foreign tramp 
steamers would be sustained by the great 
port of New York, Albany, Buffalo, Oswego, 
by our New York State canal carriers and 
lake shippers, by our State-owned and pri- 
vately owned grain elevators and other in- 
dustrial and transportation facilities. 

You sarcastically question if it would not 
be desirable for me to incorporate in my 
resolution a petition for discontinuing im- 
provements on the channels in the Hudson 
River, from New York to Albany, and for clos- 
ing the New York State barge canals because 
they compete with the New York Central 
Lines. May I point out to you, in case you 
do not know, that the Hudson River and the 
New York State barge canal systems lie 
within the State of New York, that they are 
all-American, and that the operators on these 
canals and inland waterways are American 
operators employing American labor under 
American standards of living, and, incident- 
ally, that they are carrying freight from the 
great ports of New York and Albany to Buf- 
falo and the interior of the country in highly 
efficient motorships. Let me state further 
that, in my opinion, there is a vast difference 
in operating and maintaining an all-Ameri- 
can waterway for the benefit of American 
industry, both commercial and otherwise, 
than there is in spending tremendous sums 
of our hard-earned tax money in the develop- 
ment of a waterway, a thousand miles of 
which lies in a foreign country, and which 
will react primarily to the benefit of foreign 
shippers. 

You further question if it would not be 
desirable to prohibit the use of trucks and 
busses on our New York State highway sys- 
tem. In answer to this, let me state that I 
would concur in this, and agree that we 
should, if 95 percent of all of the busses and 
trucks using these highways were owned and 
operated by foreign countries, serviced in for- 
eign countries, and driven by foreign drivers, 
operating on foreign wage standards, and all 
in direct competition with our American rail- 
roads and inland waterways, and this use of 
the highways, constructed at public expense, 
is comparable to the use that would be made 
of the St. Lawrence waterway, which also 
would be constructed with our hard-earned 
tax moneys. 

In your letter you infer that the St. Law- 
rence waterway through the assistance of ice 
breakers, etc., would be used 8 months each 
year though admitting that the navigation 
season closes and insurance ceases, so that 
Officially the river is closed for a longer period. 
Then you infer the waterway wil! be used in 
spite of the fact that operators could not 
obtain insurance. Possibly you mean ocean- 
going vessels will trail behind an ice breaker 
on the way into the Great Lakes system and 
behind two or three of them on the way out, 
and all without adequate insurance. I doubt 
this influence is predicated on a scientific 
study of marine operations. It would be the 
same as saying vessel operators are now pay- 
ing insurance during the relatively safe 
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summer periods and discharging this insur- 
ance during the stormy, dangerous, foggy, 
and ice-bound periods of the late fall and 
early spring. 

It appears as though you completely mis- 
interpreted a statement which I made to the 
effect that New York State must contribute 
about one-quarter of the United States share 
of the cost of this project. You say that is 
something for the legislature to decide. May 
I inform you that over 25 percent of all the 
tax income of the Federal Government is de- 
rived from residents and industry, commerce 
and business of the State of New York. I 
doubt if the New York State Legislature could 
carry out your suggestion and adjust that 
percentage. Insofar as the acquisition of St. 
Lawrence power for the State of New York is 
concerned, may I state that under existing 
laws this would be done by the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York. This au- 
thority has negotiated at various times with 
the United States engineers and reports that 
it will be called upon to pay $90,000,000 to the 
Federal Government for the power rights in 
the St. Lawrence. This amount is in addition 
to the 25 percent which the people of the 
State of New York would have to pay for the 
seaway portion of the project, through direct 
Federal taxation. 

You expound on the theory that there 
must be a balance between agriculture and 
industry, that both are dependent upon the 
prosperity of the other and the railroads upon 
the prosperity of both. I have no argument 
with you in reference to that theory, but I 
do say that the position of the farmer will 
not be bettered one iota by construction of 
the seaway. Both the proponents and op- 
ponents of the seaway project now agree that 
the maximum saving in the shipment of 
wheat via the St. Lawrence would be 3 cents 
a bushel. This is such a small item that it 
would not reflect to the benefit of the farmer. 
The Liverpool market would drop that much. 
In fact, a few years ago the railroads reduced 
their rates 6 cents a bushel on export wheat. 
Immediately following the Liverpool market 
Gropped 6 cents a bushel, the American 
farmers gained nothing; the railroads lost 
needed revenue and the European speculator 
made a big profit. 

The same thing applies in the case of the 
seaway, only in this instance tremendous 
sums of American money would be spent in 
order that the European purchaser might 
benefit. At the same time the seaway would 
tend to demoralize price structures on the 
few commodities which might be brought 
into this country as ballast. That would 
disastrously affect those particular industries 
and the labor employed in those industries. 
Actually, construction of the waterway 
would not benefit the farmer, it would harm 
industry, and at the same time divert busi- 
ness from American railroads and other 
American carriers as well. 

In enlarging upon your theory you mention 
a great many mineral resources of our State, 
implying that the development of these re- 
sources might overcome the losses which 
would result from the seaway. Don’t lose 
sight of the fact that this area of which you 
speak is now served by the existing St. 
Lawrence Canal, by the existing Champlain 
Canal, by the Hudson River, and by the ex- 
isting Erie Canal. The cheapest method in 
the world of moving commodities over rivers 
and canals is by barges, and in the past few 
years the magnetite iron ore, of which you 
speak, has been moved and is now being 
moved from Port Henry as far west as the 
Ohio steel mills. If you but read the testi- 
mony presented in Buffalo, at the most recent 
hearing called by the Army engineers in 
reference to the deepening of the westerly 
end of the Barge Canal, you will discover 
lengthy testimony presented by steel-mill 
operators. In order to use even greater 
amounts of New York State magnetite ore 
they want the all-American westerly end of 
the Erie Canal deepened from Three Rivers 
to Buffalo. 


In concluding your letter you stated that 
two public surveys were made of the St. 
Lawrence matter—one by the International 
Joint Board of Engineers, the other by the 
St. Lawrence Power Development Commis- 
sion. You further state that after exhaustive 
studies both of these commissions gave their 
unqualified endorsement of the proposal. 
May I again enlighten you. The Joint Board 
of Engineers studied only the engineering 
phase of the project. They did not report on 
the economics of the navigation portion of 
the project. They merely stated that the 
work could be done and estimated the cost. 
The St. Lawrence Power Development Com- 
mission did not study the entire navigation 
portion of the project, they confined their 
report to the power project and to some 
navigation protective works in the Inter- 
national Rapids section. 

Their economic studies dealt entirely with 
the power development, and they constantly 
emphasized that hydroelectric energy is often 
developed so far in advance of the market 
that it ultimately results in financial failure. 
The following is a direct quotation from their 
report: “Usually natural conditions will not 
permit of a progressive development to keep 
pace with a growing market. Sometimes this 
gives rise to the temptation to build in spite 
of the lack of market, in the hope that the 
load will grow to absorb the power. There is 
no more dangerous policy to pursue, for there 
is always the serious liability that the capital 
charges on the excess unemployed portion of 
the investment will accumulate to such mag- 
nitude that the project will never pay.” 

In accordance with this statement, the St. 
Lawrence Power Development Commission 
recommended that St. Lawrence power be 
developed in two steps—that is, the develop- 
ment of the main dam for only a portion of 
its height for the first step, and after the 
power market had absorbed the power output, 
then to raise the dam to its full height so as 
to develop at that time, and at that time 
only, the complete potential power of the St. 
Lawrence. This is not the plan which is now 
proposed. So you see, Mr. Crosby, the two 
Government surveys which you mentioned do 
not give unqualified endorsement of the St. 
Lawrence seaway or the St. Lawrence power 
project. 

While I enjoyed reading your letter, it failed 
utterly in every respect to be convincing. I 
am sure it will serve only to reaffirm the 
opposition opinion of everyone who studies 
your letter, for it serves to again remind them 
that the arguments presented by the propo- 
nents of the project are just a series of glit- 
tering but empty promises. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK J. CAFFERY, 
Assemblyman, Fourth District, 
Buffalo, Erie County, N. Y. 





Aid to Britain and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM RALEIGH (N. C.) NEWS 
AND OBSERVER 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 





the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD an editorial from the News and 
Observer, of Raleigh, N. C., by the pen 
of Hon. Jonathan Daniels, famous author, 
which editorial was published in the issue 
of Tuesday, February 11, 1941, entitled 
“No Men Wanted.” 

I particularly direct the attention of 
the Members of this body to the closing 
paragraph of the editorial, which reads: 


When we talk about war, what we talk 
about are our sons and ourselves, our women 
and our children. We are talking about 
blood and death, and not merely about tools 
and treasure. 


[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and 
Observer] 


NO MEN WANTED 


In his dramatic address to the British and 
American people on Sunday, Winston 
Churchill in effect made a statement in sup- 
port of a pledge often made here by the most 
ardent advocates of American aid. 

“Give us the tools,” he said to America, 
“and we will finish the job.” 

In other words Britain does not wish 
men but it needs money and materials to do 
the job not alone for Britain but for us. 
That is the theory urged in support of swift 
American aid for an assailed Britain. Most 
Americans, it seems safe to say, favor such 
aid—feel the necessity that it be promptly 
given. Nevertheless there is a certain bar- 
gaining quality about this materials-instead- 
of-men proposal at home and abroad which 
reflects no glory on the supposed attitude of 
the American people. 

The advocates of aid insist—and with 
much truth—that in this war of a Britain 
on glorious guard against black reaction and 
tyranny, England fights not only for its 
homeland but for freedom everywhere—Eng- 
land fights not only in its own defense but in 
defense of democracy. An ever increasing 
number of Americans believe that is true. 
An ever increasing number of Americans are 
stirred by the gallantry of the British. An 
ever increasing number of Americans feel a 
deep emotional partisanship for Britain. 
And the proposal is that in such a high 
emotional state we give Britain money and 
materials—but never, never men. 

Reduced to simple speaking on both sides of 
the Atlantic, it is urged that we only risk our 
money while the British continue to risk 
their lives in a war which it is said is equally 
our own. In the world of human gallantry 
we are offered the chance to send a substitute 
to battle. When freedom is assailed we are 
urged to exercise the part not of the fighter 
but the furnisher, the money lender. Indeed, 
the suggestion is almost that in a war which 
is said to be our own, we employ in a nice 
way the young manhood of Britain as our 
mercenaries—as those who take the risk of 
dying for our democracy while we buy 
through them safety in democracy. 

Is this a proposal to America? Obviously 
America should not send its materials and 
money to Britain unless Britain fights for 
something important to America. Individ- 
uals may be moved by sympathy and affection 
for Britain. Their Government has no right 
to act except in terms of the interest and wel- 
fare of America. If, however, the security 
and destiny of America is at stake, when did 
the Americans grow at the same time so timid 
and rich that they are willing to pay for 
security but not fight for it? There are 
realities here that the American people must 
face and decide upon as men and not merely 
as manufacturers and money lenders. 

Are we going to war? That is the question 
and the American people are strong enough 
and courageous enough to face it squarely. If 
we are going to war, are we going in such a 
way as to buy the blood of more desperate 
men, more courageous men? If we are going 
to war courageously, is it necessary that we 
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delude ourselves longer with the idea that we 
can go safely to war, sending our money and 
saving our men? If that were possible, it 
would be shameful. If that were possible 
and, if such safe participation brought victory, 
how much of the glory and respect would 
America share with Englishmen who had 
withstood the bombs, with Australians who 
had fought across deserts, with Canadians 
who had taken their equal chances of death 
in the air above the Channel. 

America today faces squarely the question 
of war—and no other question. It needs to 
be faced realistically—to be faced as Ameri- 
cans in a long brave history have always 
faced it. If we prefer peace in this hemi- 
sphere, we can hold to it without shame. 
No other people have any right to judge our 
decision about that. If we are convinced 
that our destiny, our security is involved in the 
British fighting against Hitler, we can go to 
war. There are no places of honor and decency 
which we can long occupy between those 
positions. 

Without questioning the sincerity of either 
Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Churchill, it is time that 
the American people gave up the emotional 
protection of talk about a safe war for Ameri- 
cans—a fighting in which we furnished money 
and materials and Britain provided the stam- 
ina and the courage. That suggestion must 
either be false or evidence in support of the 
fact that the Americans have grown fat and 
timid and rich, ready to hire the British to 
guard our jewels of freedom. 

The air is not only full of bombs now, it 
is also full of words, beautiful words eloquent- 
ly uttered, but all the words, native and 
foreign, to the American people shape the 
one question: War? And war is the same 
combination of gallantry and horror, nobility 
and devastation that it has always been. It 
is time that the American people faced it 
squarely and not in terms of any anesthetized 
progress through delusion. When we talk 
about war what we talk about are our sons 
and ourselves, our women and our children. 
We are talking about blood and death and 
not merely about tools and treasure. 





The Unknown Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


TRIBUTE BY VERNER MEURICE WHIT- 
NEY AND A LETTER OF RECOGNITION 
TO THE AUTHOR 





Mr. BONE. Mr. President, while serv- 
ing in the American Expeditionary Force 
in France in 1918, Mr. Verner Meurice 
Whitney, of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, commander of the Gen. George 
R. Dyer Post, No. 37, of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in 1938 and 1939, con- 
ceived in his own mind and prepared a 
tribute to the Unknown Soldier. It now 
appears in the form in which I present 
it. I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

I also ask that along with this beau- 
tiful tribute to the Unknown Soldier— 
I pray in my own heart that there will 
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be no more unknown soldiers—there be 
printed a letter from R. B. Handy, Jr., 
adjutant general, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


(By Commander Verner Meurice Whitney, 
V. F. W., Commander of Gen. George R. 
Dyer Post, No. 37, V. F. W.) 

Lightning flashed, while heavy volleys of 
thunder crashed their rolling serenade 
through the mountains and over the great 
valleys, accompanied by blinding torrents of 
rain. Then suddenly there appeared through 
the ominous black clouds the soft fleecy 
white silver fringe caused by the sun. The 
rain ceased. The heavy clouds took on a 
whiter and less menacing appearance. Then 
a rainbow curled its perfect arc across the 
horizon. The sky bespeaks the majesty of 
the Supreme Being, beauty in its most dra- 
matic significance. 

As I stood upon the winding mountain 
road looking down into the great valley far 
below, there suddenly came the muffled 
sound of drums, the steady beat of the 
marching feet of men, the sombre music of 
military bands. Then I saw bright flags 
waving, gay bunting fluttering, and I knew 
that hearts at one and the same time were 
beating with deep pride and bitter sorrow. 
Gold Star mothers * * * distinguished- 
service heroes * * * mutilated and 
helpless heros * * * citizens of a nation 
paying tribute at the shrine of their dead— 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. A grate- 
ful nation has erected in his honor a mag- 
nificent memorial amphitheater which repre- 
sents the measureless desire of all to express 
and perpetuate their solemn appreciation. 
This hallowed shrine of matchless splendor 
and significance will last as long as the Na- 
tion itself shall endure. Within its enfold- 
ing columns rests the Unknown Soldier. 
Into his keeping they have given forever the 
name and the fame of all heroes, and on 
Memorial Day and on Armistice Day each 
year a pageant of youth, and those of an 
older generation, march to this shrine in 
honor of this lad who bears the symbolical 
title, “The Unknown.” 

Seeing this * * * my thoughts took 
flight to * * * a white cross in a field 
of poppies, far, far away. A brave, gay little 
flag waving beside it; an inscription upon a 
bronze plate; a Gold Star Mother’s reward; a 
sacrifice made in exchange for a promise, a 
promise to all mankind during the last 
Great War * * * that it was a war to end 
all wars, a sacred promise given to those who 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

Let not their sorrow be in vain. 

Guns firing, smoke descending, bands play- 
ing, flags waving. My thoughts came back to 
where I stood on the mountain road. The 
entire Nation on this day was paying tribute 
to those who have paid the supreme toll that 
peace and good will might live. Speeches 
* * * military pomp and circumstance. 

The Unknown Soldiers of all nations could 
not have been pacifists, else they would not 
have seen war. They must have gone forth 
with faith in a promise—with a promise that 
“this war will end war” and to that end they 
struggled to make the promise hold good for 
all time and for all] mankind. 

Let us solemnly trust that their sacrifice 
shall not have been in vain. Military pa- 
rades, speeches, the waving of flags do, at 
times, excite and stimulate the imagination 
to action, but * * * to what action 
* * * to what reward! 

Nations that spend their earnest efforts 
toward the prevention of future wars, thereby 
fulfilling their promise to the Unknown Sol- 
dier, will indeed merit admiration. Nations 
should always be prepared to guard and to 
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protect the treasure that is within their keep- 
ing, and while powerful in material measures 
of protection yet should strive with a con- 
stant effort for the settlement of disputes 
through judicial means and by the arbitra- 
tion of statesmen and diplomats. 

Too frequently do we find, upon turning 
back the pages of history, that governments 
as well as individuals salve their conscience 
with the declaration that they are in the 
right, yet when correctly analyzed with un- 
biased minds, it is found that no wrong can 
make a right. 

The thunder of cannon * * * the crash 
of conflict bespeak no ultimaté value to 
mankind. When a nation or a group of na- 
tions win apparent victory, that victory is 
an interlude, as it were, for a new and 
ghastlier conflict. 

Man’s victory over another is the unseen 
tragedy. Victory breeds hatred, and in time 
the defeated will rise more subtly than before, 
with an ambition born of revenge, with hopes 
to crush and dismay the former victor. Then 
again—a new tragedy descends upon man- 
kind. 

The generations already recorded in history 
teach us that conflict has not healed suffer- 
ings. They also serve to show us that there is 
no permanent or lasting peace in this method 
of settiing misunderstandings. 

Each nation prays to God for deliverance; 
and God, loving all His children equally, 
hears all, and in His omnipotence awaits the 
coming of their complete understanding. 

Man may torture the body but he cannot 
torture nor destroy the spirit, for that alone 
is God’s, and therefore God, knowing this, 
patiently awaits the coming of man’s com- 
pleteness. Then only will peace and immor- 
tality be manifest in this world of ours. 

Civilization has indeed evolved itself into 
an improved state, and yet there is much 
more to do before perfection is even to be 
remotely realized, and man should take heed 
that his time is not spent in vain. 

War is, indeed, in vain. If we will now 
dedicate our hearts and our thoughts to 
peace, and to the carrying on of the good for- 
tune which is our heritage and has as its very 
foundation the ideal of peace, the name of 
this generation will forever be held sacred, a 
symbol of accomplishment far beyond the 
power of mere words to describe. 

The thunderstorm has a saving grace and 
a divine reason for its very existence. Man’s 
storm, which is war, has no basic right and 
its very existence is based upon selfish mis- 
understanding. God is infinite, and man can 
truly come into accord with God if he will 
earnestly look to the character of his own 
soul, and his reason for existence, dweiling 
less on the material power he thinks he can 
exert in the world. 

Gay flags waving in the clear air; bright 
bunting fluttering everywhere; the marching 
feet of men; muffled drums, military bands, 
all in memorial to those who have paid the 
supreme toll that peace might reign. Shall 
we not always keep that promise? 

Coming down the mountainside, I stooped 
and picked a bright red poppy * * * like 
one of the poppies that grow beside the white 
cross In. a Zea °° °* ° far * * * for 
* ¢ * away. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


It is with pleasure that I transmit to 
you for presentation in such manner as you 
deem fitting, a national citation awarded 
Verner Meurice Whitney in recognition of his 
literary talent and for his loyal and valuable 
service to the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 

The patriotic impulse of his youth which 
inspired Verner Whitney to serve his country 
in time of war has carried over into his more 
mature years and burns as a steady flame of 
loyalty to the highest conception of Amere 
icanism. 
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As a practical idealist he has worked with 
and for his comrades of the wartime years, 
ministering to their spiritual needs no less 
than to their bodily and material require- 
ments. His Memorial to the Unknown Sol- 
dier will be long remembered as a tribute 
from an understanding heart. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States honors itself in paying homage to 
Verner Meurice Whitney, soldier, scholar, 
patriot, and comrade to every man who wore 
the uniform of his country. 

R. B. Hanpy, Jr., 
Adjutant General. 









Changes in National Farm Programs 
Because of War and Defense 
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HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
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Tuesday, February 25, 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, 
OF KANSAS 





Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorpb, I include the following address 
delivered by my colleague and fellow 
Kansan, Hon. Ciirrorp R. Hope, at the 
fifth annual National Farm Institute held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, February 21 and 22: 


I have been assigned the subject What 
Changes are Called for in Our National Farm 
Programs Because of War and Defense. I 
want to discuss specifically that important 
and timely question, but before doing so it 
might be well to reexamine the present situ- 
ation of agriculture and the efforts which 
have been made to assist it in recent years. 
I think this is worthwhile because while 
there are particular problems to be consid- 
ered at this moment, in the main the basic 
difficulties confronting agriculture now would 
probably exist in some degree had there been 
no war. 

For 20 years we have been talking about 
putting agriculture on an equality with other 
industries. Until the passage of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1929 what was done 
consisted mostly of talk. Since that time 
and particularly since 1933 we have had much 
legislation and much action. 

If we compare the present situation with 
the abnormal conditions which existed in 
1932 we can say that something has been ac- 
complished. If we look back over the entire 
20-year period, however, it is evident that in 
spite of what has been done agriculture as 
an industry has not recovered the position 
it occupied during the decade from 1920 to 
1930. Inasmuch as conditions then were so 
serious that they brought about the great 
farm movement of that period, we surely can- 
not feel satisfied with conditions now when 
they are considerably less favorable. 

Let me briefly review the efforts which have 
been made since 1933. Some measure of 
these efforts can be gained from the fact 
that the expenditures of the Department of 
Agriculture have increased from $86,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1932, and $58,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1933, to $1,288,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1940, including $121,000,000 to re- 
store the capital stock of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. According to the 1942 
Federal Budget, there will have been spent 
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$5,184,000,000 on Agricultural Adjustment 
programs by the end of the present fiscal year. 

Some further measure as to the extent of 
what has been attempted is shown by the 
fact that the number of employees in the De- 
partment of Agriculture increased from 27,000 
in 1932 to 81,000 in December 1940. This ex- 
pansion in the personnel of the Department 
has been brought about by the establishment 
of numerous new activities, each designed to 
assist in solving some particular phase of our 
current agricultural difficulties. In addition 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, some of the more important of these new 
agencies are the Farm Credit Administration, 
the expanded Soil Conservation Service, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the Farm 
Security Administration, including the ten- 
ant purchase program, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, the Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration, and the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration, to say nothing of expansions in the 
regular departmental set-up. 

The real test as to what has been done, 
however, is not the money expended or the 
number of employees on the job, but rather 
what has been accomplished in the way of in- 
creasing farm income and bringing about a 
more equitable relationship between farm 
prices and other prices. In order to leave the 
war situation entirely out of the picture, let 
us take a look at farm prices for August 1939. 
At that time the level of all farm prices was 
74 percent of parity. This compares with a 
level of 61 percent for 1932; 64 percent for 
1933, and 94 percent for 1926, which year is 
frequently used as a basis for comparison in 
statistical indices. In the field of income the 
figures show that cash farm income for 1939 
plus Government payments equaled $8,668,- 
000,000. This is approximately $4,000,000,000 
more than 1932 and $2,000,000,000 less than 
1926. 

One of the other announced objectives of 
the original Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933, as well as of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1929, was the elimination of burden- 
some surpluses of agricultural commodities. 
This objective has not been emphasized so 
much in recent years, but nevertheless the 
fact remains that an oversupply of agricul- 
tural products exercises a detrimental effect 
on price no matter whether called a burden- 
some surplus or by some more euphonious 
term, such as the ever-normal granary. Our 
agricultural problems of today are undoubt- 
edly complicated by the fact that our present 
supplies of cotton, corn, and wheat equal or 
exceed what were termed excessive surpluses 
in 1932 and 1933. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is only 
fair to say that our past and current agri- 
cultural programs have up to this time failed 
to eliminate burdensome surpluses and es- 
tablish parity prices and parity income. I 
do not want to be misunderstood. Farmers 
have been helped by these programs. They 
have met some emergency situations effec- 
tively. However, they have not reached their 
objectives and appear incapable of reaching 
them. Is this not, therefore, a proper time 
to reexamine the program and see if it is 
not possible to work out some more effec- 
tive way of achieving agricultural equality 
under either war or normal conditions? 

What are the fundamental reasons we 
have failed to reach our objectives of parity 
for agriculture? Without going into an 
elaborate analysis, it seems to me that we 
can put our finger on three things which 
account in a large part for this situation. 

The first is that we have apparently lost 
sight of our real objective. Instead we seem 
to be pursuing a lot of little objectives 
which, while of value in their way, will 
never bring about a solution of the prob- 
lems of agriculture even if achieved. In- 
stead of driving straight down the road to- 
ward parity prices and parity income, we 
have gone off on the side roads of farm 
security, soil conservation, commodity pur- 





chases, tenant purchase, and similar activi- 
ties, all of which have a good purpose, 
Nevertheless they are not substitutes for 
fair prices and adequate incomes. Let us 
treat the disease rather than the symptoms. 
With fair prices farmers can pay taxes and 
interest. They can buy improved machinery. 
They can practice soil conservation. They 
can pay off their indebtedness. Tenants can 
hope to become landowners. In other words, 
if we settle the price problem we can do away 
with many of the relief activities which have 
been substituted for a real approach to the 
farm problem. It seems to me that there is 
too much of a tendency in Washington to 
consider agencies like the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration as substitutes for an effort to 
put agriculture on a sound paying basis. 

In the second place, we must surely by 
this time realize that it is impossible to secure 
parity income for agriculture through pay- 
ments from the Treasury. Certainly our an- 
nual expenditures for agriculture cannot be 
expected to exceed the $1,288,000,000 spent 
during the last fiscal yar. Everything indi- 
cates that appropriations for agriculture will 
be drastically cut if the national-defense pro- 
gram is continued at its present pace. Fur- 
thermore, even the vast appropriations of 
past years have not brought agriculture 
within $2,000,000,000 of parity income. It 
simply can’t be done that way. Again, as 
long as our efforts to give farmers parity are 
confined to payments out of the Treasury, 
the public is going to segard these expendi- 
tures simply as relief payments and is going 
to overlook entirely the real meaning of the 
farm problem. The farmer does not want 
payments from the Treasury. What he wants 
is not a subsidy but a fair price from the 
consumer. Why shouldn’t those who con- 
sume the farmer’s products pay a fair price 
for them? Why should the workingman get- 
ting more than twice as much for a 40-hour 
week today as he did for a 50- or 60-hour 
week in 1914 be subsidized by a cotton or 
grain farmer getting four-fifths as much for 
his products as he did in 1914 and still work- 
ing 60 or 70 hours a week? If there are those, 
and there are, who cannot pay fair prices, 
let the Government subsidize them through 
commodity distribution. Don’t expect the 
farmer to do it. 

The third factor to which I wish to call 
your attention is that during the time we 
have been trying to get agricultural prices 
in adjustment, governmental policies along 
other lines have very largely neutralized our 
efforts. I refer particularly to the vast in- 
crease in governmental expenditures, the es- 
tablishment of new programs such as the 
social-security system paid for out of taxa- 
tion, and legislation increasing the rates 
of wages for labor, all of which have been 
translated into higher costs and higher 
prices for the things which the farmer has 
to buy, thus moving the desired goal of 
parity that much farther away. I am not at 
this time criticizing or condemning these pro- 
grams. I have simply mentioned them to 
point out that what we are trying to give the 
farmer with one hand is being taken away 
with the other. Now on top of these in- 
creased costs we have the national-defense 
program, the cost or extent of which no man 
can foresee at this time. We can be sure, 
however, that in the final analysis this pro- 
gram will increase the burdens of agriculture. 

The ineffectiveness of our farm program 
is best shown by contrasting its results with 
the effects of legislation enacted for the bene- 
fit of labor during the same time. This legis- 
lation has contributed materially to increas- 
ing the wages and income of labor to a point 
beyond that enjoyed at any time in the past. 
National Industrial Conference Board figures 
show that hourly wages in the leading manu- 
facturing industries in 1939 were practically 
three times what they were in 1914. This 
does not take into account substantial in- 
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creases since the defense program began. 
Weekly earnings do not show so much differ- 
ence, but for a shorter working week are 
almost two and one-half times what they 
were in 1914. Even now with prices up some- 
what during the war, the average of all agri- 
cultural prices is just about the same as it 
was in 1914, but the buying power is con- 
siderably less because of the increase in the 
price of things which the farmer buys. 

Now with the defense program in full blast, 
the conditions which I have mentioned are 
even more unfavorable. We are literally 
throwing money away in our efforts to get 
the defense program to move rapidly. Cost- 
plus contracts are the order of the day. Labor 
is receiving time and a half for every hour 
over a 40-hour week and double time in 
many cases for work done on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Skilled labor in some cases is mak- 
ing more from a single Saturday’s and Sun- 
day’s work than many farm families make in 
a month. Business is investing capital in 
new enterprises under a guaranty by the 
Government that its profits over a period of 
years will be sufficient to amortize the invest- 
ment. In the case of war material, even 
where they are not on such a sure-thing basis 
as cost-plus, the prices to be received are 
known in advance. 

Iam not at this time complaining of what 
has been done for ‘abor or what has been 
done for industry. I do, however, question 
the scundness of governmental policies which 
favor certain groups of our population over 
others. 

The question is how long can agriculture 
survive under governmental policies which 
permit industry to fix its prices and which, 
through legislation, either fix the price of 
labor or make it possible for labor to fix those 
prices for itself? 

I have up to this very moment been op- 
posed to Government price fixing on agri- 
cultural products. I ask you, however, in all 
sincerity, whether it is possible for the farmer 
to secure parity prices and parity income un- 
der a system which requires him to operate 
under a free economy as far as the prices of 
the things he sells are concerned, but com- 
pels him in effect to pay fixed prices and fixed 
charges for the things he buys. Doesn’t our 
settled policy of high wages, high costs, high 
taxes, and high tariffs make it hopeless for 
the farmer unless he has some way of fixing 
his prices on the same level? 

It seems to me we have but two choices: 
Either put agriculture on relief and treat it as 
a relief problem, or find some way of putting 
farm prices up to a level where they are 
comparable with the price of the things farm- 
ers buy. In other words, give the farmer a 
fair price in the market place for what he 
sells, 

I do not have the time to discuss which of 
several methods should be used to give the 
farmer a fair price in the market place. I 
don’t believe there is any one method which 
will work satisfactorily for all commodities. 
For those commodities which must be proc- 
essed or graded before final sale to the con- 
sumer, the certificate plan appears to be the 
most logical and workable. In the case of 
some commodities, loans at parity may be 
the best method of achieving price. In the 
case of others, outright price fixing by law 
may be the answer. Agriculture is operating 
partially under a system of fixed prices now. 
The prices of wheat, corn, and cotton have 
been fixed by Federal loans for the past 2 
years. Other prices are being fixed under 
marketing-agreement programs. 

Marketing quotas have been in effect on 
cotton and tobacco for the past 2 years and 
will be in effect again this year. Undoubt- 
edly they will be applied to corn and wheat 
for this crop year. Every bit of the regimen- 
tation and control, as far as the farmer is 
concerned, which would be necessary under 
price fixing, exists under the present program. 
In other words, the farmer has all of the dis- 
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advantages but none of the advantages of a 
price-fixing program. As a matter‘of fact, 
an outright price-fixing program on our 
major crops, giving each farmer a quota 
which he could sell in the domestic market, 
would entail less regimentation and less con- 
trol than we have at the present time. 

Therefore, before going into the special 
problems whick have arisen out of war, let me 
suggest the importance of getting back to 
fundamentals and discarding side issues. 
The farm problem today, just as it was 20 
years ago, is one of price relationships. 
Restore the proper relationship, and most of 
the other difficulties will disappear. 

This brings me to the specific subject of 
what changes are called for in our farm 
programs because of war and defense. I 
promise you it will not take as long for me 
to discuss it as it did toreachit. Let us begin 
by ascertaining what changes affecting agri- 
culture have been brought about by the war 
and the defense program. Some of the more 
important ones might be listed as follows: 

1. Our exports of agricultural products 
have declined progressively, until by the end 
of 1940 some of them were almost to a vanish- 
ing point. This decline was especially severe 
in the cases of cotton, grain, and some types 
of tobacco and fruits. Dairy products and 
some types of fats, while not large items, 
showed substantial increases. 

2. This loss of exports has increased already 
unwieldy surplus supplies of cotton, wheat, 
and tobacco. 

3. Increased employment because of the 
defense program has resulted in substantial 
increases in the consumption of practically 
all agricultural products, particularly cotton, 
meats and poultry, dairy products, fruits, and 
fresh vegetables. This increase is likely to 
continue. In the case of export crops, how- 
ever, the increase will do little toward off- 
setting the loss of export markets. 

4. Price changes have taken place about as 
might be expected with cotton, tobacco, and 
other grains excepting corn showing declines 
in January as compared with a year earlier. 
Meat animals and poultry showed substantial 
increases in price, and dairy products smaller 
increases. 

5. Increased taxes, wages, and costs gener- 
ally are resulting and will continue to result 
in substantial increases in the costs of things 
which farmers buy. 

What are some of the factors to be taken 
into consideration in working out modifica- 
tions of the program? 

1. Possible commercial agreements with 
Latin America. If such are entered into, care 
must be taken that a program of cooperation 
is not worked out at the expense of the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

2. The power of the President under the 
lend-lease bill to treat agricultural products 
as defense articles. This may furnish oppor- 
tunities not otherwise available to dispose of 
surpluses. 

8. Possibility that some plan may be worked 
out by the Hoover committee for feeding 
countries subjugated by Germany. 

4. Certainty that when the war ends there 
will be a tremendous demand from all of the 
now warring countries for agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

5. Possibility that establishment of defense 
industries in agricultural sections may divert 
some farm labor to manufacturing. 

6. Likelihood that increased farm prices 
even in the case of domestically consumed 
commodities will lag behind in increase of 
prices in things that farmers buy. 

It will be observed that the effect of the 
war has not substantially changed the char- 
acter of our outlets for agricultural products. 
Rather it has accelerated a tendency which 
was already in effect. For many years our 
export markets have been dwindling and our 
production of agricultural commodities has 
been shifting toward those which are con- 
sumed domestically. The fact, however, that 
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we have not been able even in more nearly 
normal times to entirely adjust our agricui- 
tural plant to changes in demand makes evi- 
dent how difficult it is going to be to meet the 
more swiftly changing conditions of today. 

The existing situation offers some hope for 
the producers of such commodities as dairy 
products, meat animals, fresh fruits, and veg- 
etables. Even with increasing consumption, 
however, it is impossible to see how the 
prices of such commodities as cotton, wheat, 
and tobacco can be expected to increase, since 
they are tied in with world prices and are 
being maintained at present levels only 
through Government loans. Therefore, with- 
out positive action on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, the condition of the producers of 
these commodities is going to become pro- 
gressively worse as general price levels ad- 
vance. Even the fact that after the war the 
nations engaged will require greater quan- 
tities of these staple supplies does not bright- 
en the picture as much as might otherwise 
be the case, because we are not alone in 
having these surpluses. In the case of wheat, 
particularly, there is a tremendous world 
supply, which may further increase as long 
as world trade languishes. Furthermore, 
there is little probability that the nations 
wishing these supplies will be able to finance 
their purchase. Therefore, if we expect to 
dispose of them, it is not too early to begin 
reconciling ourselves to the thought that in 
all probability they must be given away. 

There is every indication also that as far as 
Britain is concerned her demands for the 
time being are likely to be along the lines of 
dairy products, lard and other pork products, 
cured meats, and canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles. At present the Empire has ample sup- 
plies of grains and cotton. 

Specifically, it seems to me that the follow- 
ing steps should be taken to enable agricul- 
ture to meet its responsibilities under the 
defense program without permanent disad- 
vantage to those engaged in it: 

1. Within reasonable limits, shift produc- 
tion from those commodities of which we are 
ncw producing surpluses to those which can 
be readily consumed in this country. 

2. Use the provisions of the lend-lease bill 
to bring about increased exports of farm 
products to the United Kingdom. Emphasis 
should be placed upon the disposal of those 
commodities of which we have accumulated 
large surpluses, such as cotton, wheat, and 
tobacco. Also, every effort should be made to 
secure from Britain such trade concessions 1s 
Empire preference in the future in considera- 
tion of our assistance now. 

3. Finance and hold through governmeutal 
agencies our surplus crops so that they will 
be available for export to countries needing 
them when the war ends. 

4. Explore thoroughly the possibility of 
feeding people in German-held countries 
without assisting Germany. 

5. Establish defense industries in rural 
sections to absorb surplus agricultural labor, 
giving particular attention to plants which 
can be turned to peacetime production after 
the war is over or the emergency defense 
program is ended. 

Finally, let us put first things first by giv- 
ing recognition to the fact that agriculture’s 
principal problem today is the problem of 
price relationships. That is the problem of 
the large farmer and the small farmer. 
Nothing in the way of reduced interest rates, 
tenant-purchase programs, farm-security 
loans, soil-conservation programs, or surplus- 
commodity distribution can take the place 
of a fair price level. Therefore, the most im- 
portant change in the program during either 
war or peace is to establish a two-price sys- 
tem based on parity for the domestically 
consumed portion of those crops of which 
we have exportable surpluses and to take 
such steps as are necessary to bring all agri- 
culture prices to parity in the market place, 
limiting the principal benefits to operators 
of family-size farms. 
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I hope that no one will construe anything 
I have said to mean that agriculture should 
demand or ask special treatment during this 
time of national stress. As one who has lived 
in an agricultural community all of his life, 
I know that farmers will contribute their 
share and more, of the sacrifices which must 
be made for national defense. 

However, it will impair our defense now 
and in the future if through unwise policies 
at this time we weaken the economic struc- 
ture of agriculture. We do not know what 
kind of a world we will have when this war 
ends. We do not know what conditions we 
will face. We do know that it will take a 
strong and united people to meet them. 

The strength of America is in its rural pop- 
ulation. There we still find those basic, 
sturdy virtues of courage, initiative, and in- 
dustry. The farm home, next to the church 
and school, has done more that any agency 
to develop our fundamental philosophy of 
free government. We cannot afford to permit 
war, defense, or any other emergency to un- 
dermine or weaken this great source of our 
economic, social, and moral power. 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address delivered by me before the Na- 
tional Hospital Service Society at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Monday, February 24, 
1941: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am reminded to- 
night of a cartoon which I saw a few days 
ago in one of Washington’s daily newspapers 
depicting an attendant in the Congressional 
Library. On one side of the attendant stood 
an individual holding in his hand papers 
entitled “Complete Isolationist.” On the 
other side of the attendant stood another 
individual, and in his hand was another 
bundle of papers, these entitled “For the 
Lease-Lend Bill.” 

Both individuals asked simultaneously 
“Please let me have a copy of George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address.” 

Undoubtedly the cartoonist believed that 
by the use of Washington’s Farewell Address 
you could, like by the use of statistics, prove 
anything 

I cannot subscribe to this thought though 


I will admit at the very beginning of this | 


address that I will refer to some passages 
from Washington's Farewell Address to indi- 
cate just what position and what action, if 
any, George Washington would take in the 
great crisis which is facing his, and our 
America, if Washington lived today. 

History, tradition, customs, practices, and 
precedents are the yardstick by which a civ- 
ilization either progresses or retards. We, as 
individuals, guide our steps by the lamp of 
past experiences, whether they be our own 
experiences or those who have gone. 

When doctors attempt to administer to the 


resources at their command which they have 
learned from the medical profession from the 
time of Hippocrates through the days of Pas- 
teur to the present time. They profit by the 
teachings of those who have left behind the 
benefits of their experience and the lessons 
learned from years of endeavor. 


When lawyers present their cases to judge 
or jury, they are guided, perhaps more than 
in any other profession, by precedence. The 
courts of justice ask for, and receive, au- 
thorities of the barrister in the presentation 
of his case. On precedence they decide the 
point at issue. Because some lawyers may 
disagree on the interpretation of the law 
and its application is the reason we have law 
suits and courts where such differences are 
adjusted and issues decided, but at the basis 
of each decision is the precedence established, 
either by the written or the unwritten law 
or another era. 

Every law, every one of the hundreds of 
thousands of laws, written on the books of 
every nation on the face of the earih today 
has its source in the Ten Commandments. 
The law of the Ten Commandments has 
never changed. For all the ramifications and 
applications and sundry expressions of the 
law, the basic law has remained the same as 
expressed in those original commandments. 
They are the fountain from which all laws 
of order, guidance, and conduct have sprung. 

Times and customs have caused different 
expressions and different forms of distribu- 
tion, but the law of right and wrong, the 
law under which men and nations conduct 
themselves is the same law as prescribed in 
the Ten Commandments for the conduct of 
mankind thousands of years ago, when Moses 
first received them on Mount Sinai from the 
hand of the Maker Himself. 

Is it therefore inconsistent for us tonight 
to discuss the manner in which Washington 
would have conducted himself if he was liv- 
ing today? 

Since we live by tradition and precedent 
and must of necessity refer to the expres- 
sions and actions of those who established 
the precedent and gave birth to the tradi- 
tion, should we not turn to the life of George 
Washington, the Father of his Country, the 
first President of the United States, to as- 
certain what he thought when he was living? 
Should we not probe into his thoughts 
through the medium of his official and un- 
Official acts; through descriptions of those 
who knew him intimately and better than 
anybody who came after them; through the 
appreciation which men through the cen- 
turies since his birth have felt for him? Ef 
there is any better manner in which to de- 
termine what course Washington would have 
pursued if he lived today, I know it not. 

At the very beginning, let us accept the 
fact that Washington was a practical man, 
a man who was not born to wealth but ac- 
quired it; a man who was both soldier and 
civilian; a man who did not seek, but was 


drafted for public office; a man who had a | 


passion for life, liberty, and freedom and all 
that this passion guaranteed in the freedom 
of speech, the freedom of religious worship, 
and the freedom of expression. 

We cannot believe that Washington bound 
himself to any steadfast rule which wedded 
him to a definite and distinctive line of ac- 
tion irrespective of the change in conditions 
and times. We cannot believe that Wash- 
ington, from whose lips flowed such words of 
wisdom, from whose actions resulted such 
changes and revolutions in the lives of men 
and nations, could be so immovable that he 
would not apply his principles and policies 
to changing years and the trend of times. 

It is unreasonable to ask us to believe 
that if Washington lived today he would 
scorn the use of the airplane because when 
he was President, the airplane was not even 


ailing and the sick, they summon all the | & fantastic dream of the most fantastic 
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mind. Nobody would believe that a man 
of the spirit of Washington would apply 
horse-and-buggy methods in a highly mech- 
anized age. Is there a person who believes 
that if Washington lived today he would not 
have utilized the modern methods of warfare 
to achieve his goal? 

Throughout the ages, the principles of ad- 
vancement have been fundamental and al- 
though the means changed with the years 
the principles remained the same. Caesar 
applied the principles of Alexander; Wash- 
ington used the fundamentals of both Caesar 
and Alexander; Napoleon combined the basic 
principles of the methods of Caesar, Alexan- 
der, and Washington; and Robert E. Lee com- 
bined the best qualities of the group. Years 
passed and Pershing, Foch, Joffre, and Hin- 
denburg learned from the experiences of 
those who had gone before them, and today, 
we are told that the “pinzer” movement of 
the German Army is directly traceable to the 
maneuvers of Stonewall Jackson in combat. 

New names appear on the horizon; the 
map of the world is revised, but the prin- 
ciples and fundamental ideals -of mankind 
remain the same. What was right and what 
was wrong in the Garden of Eden when only 
two people existed on the face of the earth 
is still right and still wrong today when mil- 
lions of people roam the globe. Right was 
right thousands of years ago and right will 
be right thousands of years hence. 

What was right in Washington’s philosophy 
of life and government, when America was 
a union of Thirteen Original States in swad- 
dling clothes, is still right today when the 
United States of America rises majestically as 
the greatest Nation on the face of the earth, 
America was the first democracy, as we know 
democracies today. America was the first 
noble experiment in this new ideology of 
self-government. Today after more than 150 
years, America stands as the bulwark of 
democracy in the world. It has survived 
storm and strife from without and -within. 
To America must look the lover of liberty 
today as much as did the lover of liberty 
yesterday when Washington lived. 

I may paraphrase the words of the poet 
and exclaim that while America stands, de- 
mocracy and liberty stand; when America 
falls democracy and liberty fall—then civili- 
zation. 

Democracy will not perish from the face of 
the earth if Britain falls; but if America falls, 
democracy will die. If Britain does not fall, 
America cannot fall, and a new life will be 
breathed into democracy. 

If Washington lived today, he would again 
be willing to lay down his life in order that 
that democracy might live. 

If Washington lived today, he would be 
standing at the side of those who advocate 
all aid to Britain by action and not idle 
mouthings. 

If Washington lived today, he would stand 
neither in the ranks of Republicans nor in 
the ranks of Democrats but in the ranks of 
Americans. 

If Washington lived today, he would be 
neither isolationist nor interventionist but 
alert defendist. 

If Washington lived tcday, his course 
would be guided by what is best for America 
and believing that Britain must be given all 
aid possible for the best interests of America, 
he would subscribe to placing in the hands 
of the President of the United States all 
power necessary to aid Great Britain under 
the terms and provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States which he himself as- 
sisted in writing and adopting. 

There is no document in all the history of 
the world which has withstood the ravages 
of time as has the Constitution of the United 
States. In all the years since it was signed 
it has been changed, through free action of 
the people, less than any other document of 
similar importance. 
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If Washington played such a prominent 
role in the writing of so immortal a docu- 
ment, should we not believe that he would 
apply the principles fundamentally laid down 
in that document? 

The truths and principlec contained in the 
Constitution of the United States are as right 
today as they were when Washington first 
lifted his right hand to God and swore to 
uphold and defend that Constitution. 

Oh, I know what the isolationists, the 
pacifists, and the propagandists will say. Oh, 
I know they would have you believe that 
Washington in his Farewell Address advised 
America to “avoid entangling alliances.” 

Nowhere in his Farewell Address are to be 
found such definite admonition or specifi 
words, ‘ 

Let me read you what Washington really 
said in this connection: 

“The great rule of conduct for us, in regard 
to foreign nations, is, in extending our com- 
mercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. * * * 

“It is our true policy to steer clear of per- 
manent alliance with any portion of the for- 
eign world; so far, I mean, as we are now at 
liberty to do it; for let me not be understood 
as capable of patronizing infidelity to exist- 
ing engagements. I hold the maxim no less 
applicable to public than private affairs, that 
honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be observed 
in their genuine sense. But, in my opinion, 
it is umnecessary and would be unwise to 
extend them. 

“Taking care always to keep ourselves by 
suitable establishments on a respectable de- 
fensive posture, we may safely trust to tem- 
porary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies.” 

Mind you, I repeat his words: “We may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for ex- 
traordinary emergencies.” 

Is there the man living today who believes 
that Washington would retract those words if 
Washington lived today? 

What is the proposed aid to Britain in the 
so-called “lease-lend”’ bill if it is not a “tem- 
porary” assistance during an extraordinary 
emergency? 

The very form of government for which 
Washington fought is threatened. We have 
the word, if he has a word, of Hitler himself 
that he is fighting for a “new world order” 
in the universe. We have the word and ac- 
tion of the Communists of Russia, even be- 
fore Hitler came onto the scene, that they 
awaited the dawn of the revolution which 
would engulf the entire world and place it 
under the Soviet way of doing things. 

“Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow 
citizens) ,” says Washington in his farewell 
address with an earnestness that pours forth 
the fear in his heart (“I conjure you to be- 
lieve me, fellow citizens) the jealousy of a 
free people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove that for- 
eign influence is one of the most baneful foes 
of republican government.” 

What would Washington say if he lived to- 
day and witnessed the insidious intrigues of 
the “fifth columnists”; what would Washing- 
ton do today if he saw bunds organized 
throughout the Nation dedicated to the over- 
throw of the democracy which he established; 
what would Washington do today if he saw 
the hand of saboteurs at work and heard the 
prating of propagandists for us to mind our 
own business and stay out of European 
affairs? 

There can be only one answer as to what 
Washington would do and his action in treat- 
ing with Citizen Genet who sought to arouse 
the support of the young American Republic 
to the cause of revolutionary France, is an 
eloquent example. 

Washington in his second term, did not 
want to aid Britain in her war aganst France 
nor did he want to deny France assistance, 
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mindful of the aid which France had given 
the gasping American revolutionists. He 
was confronted with a serious problem. 

It was the monarchy of France which had 
aided America in her time of need. It was 
France which had raised the hopes of Amer- 
ica by sending Lafayette and Rochambeau 
when the American cause seemed lost. Yet 
the revolutionists were fighting, apparently 
for the same cause that the American colo- 
nies fought, against a government which had 
befriended the struggling colonists. And 
Washington was not sure that France would 
be successful. 

America was a young nation. Democracy 
needed friends. Her future was still doubt- 
ful. Is it any wonder that Washington at 
that time refused to be drawn to either one 
side or the other? 

Genét upon arriving in this country had 
the assistance of Thomas Jefferson. 
Hammond, the British envoy, had the aid of 
Alexander Hamilton. It is agreed by histo- 
rians, I believe, that all three of these great 
Americans—Washington, Jefferson, and Ham- 
ilton—were thoroughly intent not only upon 
keeping the United States out of war (how 
often have we heard that phrase, “keeping 
the United States out of war”) but intent 
upon advancing her best interests. 

Hamilton had his own point of view. He 
wanted the support of Great Britain, the 
trade, the credit which would help to estab- 
lish his financial system. Jefferson had his 
point of view. .He was for promoting liberty, 
resisting privilege, banishing monarchy. He 
saw in France help toward this end. Wash- 
ington likewise had his own point of view. 
It happened, however, to be inclusive of all; 
it happened to be whole. 

He believed that the good of America could 
be best promoted by favoring neither one 
country nor the other. “His was definitely 
an America-first program,” says Stephenson 
Dunn. 

Never lose sight of the fact that had 
Washington believed it to the best interests 
of America he would have cast his lot with 
either one side or the other. He would not 
have remained neutral if he had believed 
that American interests would have been 
bettered through his intercession. 

If Washington lived today he would have 
no Hamilton urging him to enter the war 
on one side or a Jefferson urging him to enter 
the war on the other. He would have a 
united people who urge all aid to Great 
Britain. And mind you I say “united” ad- 
visedly with full cognizance of those who 
have placed partisanship above patriotism 
and cry, “We want to help Great Britain 
but we only want to help Great Britain our 
way. If Great Britain must be helped your 
way, then we will not help Great Britain at 
all and will allow her to fall through lack of 
need if it comes to a showdown.” 

I am speaking of the united front of a 
people who know not Republicanism or Dem- 
ocratism, but do know only Americanism. 
I am speaking of a united people who accept 
this aid to Britain as an “America-first” 
program. 

Washington recognized, even in his day, 
that America could not isolate itself from 
the rest of the world. 

“I cannot recommend to your notice meas- 
ures for the fulfillment of our duties to the 
rest of the world,” he said, “without again 
pressing upon you the necessity of placing 
ourselves in a condition of complete defense, 
and of exacting from them the fulfillment 
of their duties toward us. The United States 
ought not to indulge a persuasion, that, con- 
trary to the order of human events, they will 
forever keep at a distance those painful ap- 
peals to arms, with which the history of 
every other nation abounds. There is a rank 
due to the United States among nations 
which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, 
by the reputation of weakness. If we desire 
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to avoid insult we must be able to repel it; 
if we desire to secure peace, one of the most 
powerful instruments of our rising pros- 
perity, it must be known that we are at all 


_ times ready for war.” 


Could those words, uttered in 1793, have 
been more prophetic than they were? 

Be prepared. Be prepared. 

Washington was the most eminent propo- 
nent of preparedness. Preparedness was his 
theme of life and government. Be prepared! 
Be prepared! 

And surely the doctrine of preparedness to- 
night falls on receptive ears in this audience. 
What is insurance if it isn’t preparedness? 
What is preparedness if it isn’t insurance? 
You prepare for possible hospitalization at a 
future date by paying insurance now. Not 
tomorrow, because tomorrow may be too late. 

Support now of Britain in this fight is an 
insurance policy against the destruction of 
those ideals of democracy which every one of 
us hold dear to our hearts. 

All aid to Britain at this time is insurance 
against the possibility of future attack, 
whether that attack comes from on land, on 
sea, in the air, or from within our own bor- 
ders in the subversive activities of aliens who 
sought succor in our home and now are ready 
to bite the hand which fed them. 

The lease-lend bill is the ounce of preven- 
tion which will preclude the use of a pound 
of cure at a later date. 

The lease-lend bill is an insurance policy 
on the right to the pursuit of happiness 
which is guaranteed every American citizen 
by the terms of the Constitution which 
Washington inspired. 

Don’t let that imsurance policy lapse be- 
cause we are unwilling to pay the premium. 
The premium we pay today is only a small 
proportion of what we will be compelled te 
pay if we are not prepared to withstand any 
assault on our lands or our doctrines. 

You pay insurance premiums in the hope 
that you will never have to utilize the provi- 
sions of your insurance policies. America is 
willing to pay taxes to build machines of war 
not for aggression but for protection with the 
hope and the thought that we will never be 
called upon to use them, but if use them we 
must, we want to be prepared for any emer- 
gency or eventuality. 

Preparedness is not intervention nor is 
preparedness isolation. The fact that we are 
ready and willing to prepare and assist in 
anything that protects our interests against 
foreign encroachment is testimony to the 
fact that we are not isolated from the other 
peoples of the world. 

“Like news from another planet” is the 
way Washington described reports of the 
wars in Europe. 

If Washington lived today what would be 
his remarks as he heard the sound of bombs 
dropping on England through means of the 
radio? No “news from another planet” in 
the echo of those bombs but a bugle call to 
arms to defend ourselves and protect our way 
of living, the American way of living, from 
the assault and attack of those who have 
been brought to our very shores by the ad- 
vance of science and the genius of invention 
and progress. 

There is no such thing as complete isola- 
tion. 

If Washington had been an isolationist who 
knew no flexibility would he have issued such 
@ warning; would he have ordered us to be 
prepared to repel insult if he had not realized 
and believed that the day would come when 
the democracy which he breathed life into 
would be threatened? 

Washington was never an isolationist. If 
we are to believe that Washington possessed 
the sterling character which history pictures 
him to have possessed, we are to believe that 
if he subscribed to the principle of receiving, 
he must of necessity have subscribed to the 
principle of giving. He accepted succor from 
@ foreign power when he believed the thing 
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for which he fought needed it. It must be 
accepted that he would be willing to extend 
that aid in the cause for which he fought. 

He warns us repeatedly to guard ourselves 
against foreign influence. He warns us to be 
prepared. Prepared against what? Prepared 
against the encroachments not only of a 
physical foreign foe but against the sub- 
versive activities of those whose philosophies 
of government and ideologies are alien to our 
way of living. 

Unity of government “which constitutes 
us as one people” was the strength of Wash- 
ington. Always he decried partisanship; al- 
ways he preached for the national unity and 
singleness of purpose, because in them he rec- 
ognized the true strength of the young 
republic. 

One hundred years after the birth of Wash- 
ington the great Daniel Webster recognized in 
his character this deep patriotism. Webster 
recognized that the Government of the 
United States was the exemplification of the 
character of Washington. 

“The political prosperity which this coun- 
try has attained and which it now enjoys has 
been acquired mainly through the instru- 
mentality of the present Government,” says 
Webster. “While this agent continues, the 
capacity of attaining to still higher degrees of 
prosperity exists also. We have, while this 
lasts, a political life capable of beneficial ex- 
ertion, with power to resist or overcome mis- 
fortune, to sustain us against the ordinary 
accident of human affairs, and to promote by 
active efforts every public interest. But dis- 
memberment strikes at the very being which 
preserves these faculties. It would lay its 
rude and ruthless hand on this great agent 
itself. It would sweep away not only what 
we possess but all power of regaining lost or 
acquiring new possessions. It would leave 
the country not only bereft of its prosperity 
and happiness but without limbs, or organs, 
or faculties by which to exert itself hereafter 
in the pursuit of that prosperity and happi- 
ness. 

“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous war should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it desolate and 
lay waste our fields, still, under a new culti- 
vation, they will grow green again and ripen 
to future harvests. It were but a trifle even 
if the walls of yonder Capitol were to crumble, 
if its lofty pillars should fall, and its gorgeous 
decorations be all covered by the dust of the 
valley. All these might be rebuilt. But who 
shall reconstruct the fabric of demolished 
government? Who shall rear again the well- 
proportioned columns of constitutional lib- 
erty? Who shall frame together the skillful 
architecture which unites national sover- 
eignty with State rights, individual security, 
and public prosperity? No; if these columns 
fall, they will be raised not again. Like the 
Coliseum and the Parthenon, they will be 
destined to a mournful, a melancholy im- 
mortality. Bitter tears, however, will flow 
over them than ever shed over the monu- 
ments of Roman or Grecian art; for they 
will be the remnants of a more glorious 
edifice than Greece or Rome ever saw, the 
edifice of constitutional American liberty.” 

Today constitutional American liberty is 
the stake for which the totalitarian powers 
play. Are there those so blind who will not 
see? If Washington lived today, he would 
sound the clarion call to guard against the 
encroachment of that constitutional liberty 
for which he saw men bleed and die in the 
snow of Valley Forge. 

I stand with the isolationists in that I do 
not seek to impose on other nations of the 
world the democracy in which I believe. I 
resent any imposition of other doctrines of 
government on America, beneficial as they 
might be. Nobody has a right to tell us, 
the American people, what kind of govern- 
ment we must live under; and we, the Ameri- 
can people, by the same yardstick, have no 
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right to tell any other people the kind of 
government under which they should live. 

I may pity and sympathize with the poor 
Germans and Italians and Russians, whose 
backs have been broken under the yoke of the 
dictatorship; but if that is the form of gov- 
ernment under which they are willing or 
unwilling to exist, then that is their busi- 
ness. It beccmes our business, however, when 
those dictators attempt to force upon us the 
form of government to which they have sub- 
jected their own flesh and blood. 

We cannot close our eyes and shut our 
ears to the proclamations and outspoken in- 
tent of the totalitarian powers. Dictators run 
mad with desire for power. They must have 
action to remain in power. 

Hitler has attempted to make the German 
people believe that they are a superrace. 
He has attempted to purge the race from so- 
called undesired blood through his anti- 
Semetic campaign. If he conquers England, 
he must look to new worlds and new coun- 
tries to conquer. He must keep the pitch of 
his German hordes running on high. He 
must expand to prove the greatness of the 
German people, and where will he turn? To 
which country will he direct his next blow 
to establish his world order? Certainly not 
to prostrate and impoverished Europe. Cer- 
tainly not to Japan, his Axis partner. Cer- 
tainly not to his ally, Russia. He must turn 
to America. 

America must of necessity be his goal for 
conquest to spread his new world order. 

“He is not interested in America,” do I 
hear the isolationist, the pacifist, and the 
propagandist say? 

I heard Hitler say he wasn’t interested in 
Czechoslovakia or Poland or Austria, but his 
heel crushed them. 

If he isn’t interested in America what are 
his “fifth columnists” doing in our midst 
attempting to undermine our philosophy of 
government? If he isn’t interested in Amer- 
ica, why are his propagandists spreading his 
poisonous ideologies among our people? 

Would Washington stand idly by if he 
lived today? Would Washington allow the 
institutions of government, which he estab- 
lished, to be attacked by the termites of 
foreign influence against which he so fer- 
vently warned us? 

If Washington lived today, he would call 
America to the aid of Great Britain, not be- 
cause he loved Great Britain but because 
he loved America. 

If Washington lived today he would rush 
all material aid necessary to Great Britain 
because in Great Britain he would recog- 
nize the stopgate between totalitarianism and 
democracy. 

If Washington lived today he would pre- 
pare America to defend itself. To defend 
itself against what? Not against prostrate 
France; not against bleeding Belgium; not 
against broken Holland; not against con- 
quered Denmark, but against the one nation 
which has flaunted its challenge in our face 
to do away with democracy and replace it 
with a “new world order.” 

I do not want to believe that this “new 
world order” will ever be established. I will 
not believe that this “new world order” will 
ever exist or even trod the soil of America. 

I want to believe that if Washington lived 
today he would renew our faith in the Ameri- 
canism in which he believed. I want to be- 
lieve that if Washington lived today he would 
rededicate himself to principles of true Ameri- 
canism, to rededicate himself to these beliefs 
as expressed by Henry Van Dyke: 

“To believe that the inalienable rights of 
man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness are given by God. 

“To believe that any form of power that 
tramples on these rights is unjust. 

“To believe that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny, that government must 
rest upon the consent of the governed, and 
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that the people should choose their own 
rulers. 

“To believe that freedom must be safe- 
guarded by law and order, and that the end 
of freedom is fair play for all. 

“To believe not in a forced equality of con- 
ditions and estates, but in a true equalization 
of burdens, privileges, and opportunities. 

“To believe that the selfish interests of per- 
sons, classes, and sections must be subordi- 
nated to the welfare of the commonwealth. 

“To believe that union is as much a human 
necessity as liberty is a divine gift. 

“To believe, not that all people are good, 
but that the way to make them better is to 
trust the whole people. 

“To believe that a free state should offer an 
asylum to the oppressed, and an example of 
virtue, sobriety, and fair dealing to all nations. 

“To believe that for the existence and per- 
petuity of such a state a man should be will- 
‘ing to give his whole service, in property, in 
labor, and in life. 

“For high in the firmament of human des- 
tiny are set the stars of faith in mankind, 
and unselfish courage, and loyalty to the 
ideal; and while they shine, the Americanism 
of Washington and the men who stood with 
him shall never, never die.” 

If Washington lived today! 

Washington does live today. The spirit 
of Washington is Washington. That spirit 
will never die, and as long as it lives democ- 
racy will live. 

If Washington lived today he would be as 
religiously American as the Washington who 
knit together 13 disjoined and separated Col- 
onies into a mighiy union which stands more 
united today than ever before in its deter- 
mination that democracy shall not perish 
from the face of the earth. 

I salute the spirit of Washington which 
lives today and breathes life eternal holding 
aloft the torch of freedom and liberty, bath- 
ing the gallant British Isles in a brilliant 
light of a new era, over which there will be 
no black-out. Washington's spirit does live 
today. 
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ADDRESS BY DR. JOHN BARR 


Mr.PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Dr. 
John Barr: 


Why are the American people so very much 
afraid of their own Government? Dozens of 
definitions of democracy have been devised, 
but we can do no better than go back to 
the immortal words of our first Republican 
President and say that democracy is govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people. “Of” implies ownership, “by” implies 
active management, and “for”, of course, im- 
plies that it is government for the benefit of 
the people or for the general welfare—the 
greatest good for the greatest number. If our 
Government is that way, then why are we 
afraid of its activity? If it is not that way, 
then for 150 years we have been boasting of 
something which has not existed, and some- 
thing should be done about it, 
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We usually think of government as politi- 
cal only but actually the individual is gov- 
erned as much; if not eta by the economic 
system of which he is a part as he is by the 
political system of which he isa part. We, as 
individ , are therefore as much concerned 
about our economic freedom as about our 
political freedom, and government should deal 


fronted have been economic rather than 
political. 

The history of the United States has been 
a history of booms and depressions. To men- 
tion the most outstanding, we have had peaks 
of business activity in 1815, 1836, 1856, 1865, 
1881, 1920, 1929, and 1937, with correspond- 
ing troughs in 1829, 1844, 1858, 1878, 1893, 
1921, 1932, and 1938. We have been under a 
capitalistic system and these peaks and 
troughs have largely coincided with greater 
and lesser amounts of investment—invest- 
ing in war supplies or in the development of 
natural resources or new industries. We had 
@ period of canal building, several railroad- 
building periods, of the development of great 
industries such as electricity and automobiles. 
Just now we are entering another war-supply 
boom, creating implements of war which are 
absolutely necessary but which we hope we 
shall never have to use. The industrial 
booms have been financed privately, the war 
booms by Government, which also played a 
large part in the boom of 1937. 

If we consider the land and money grants 
to railroads, we will also find that Govern- 
ment spending had a good deal to do with 
some of our earlier booms. 

Booms are measured by the amount of em- 
ployment and depressions by the amount of 
unemployment. The ideal condition would 
be that in which everyone able and willing 
to work had a job, and our object should be 
to maintain that condition as nearly as pos- 
sible at all times. Wealth is produced only 
by labor in connection with capital and 
natural resources, and the losses that we 
have incurred through the idleness of men 
and machinery since 1929 run into the hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars. Instead of not 
being able to afford putting our people to 
work, we cannot afford not to put them to 
work. 

At all times part of our workers are engaged 
in making consumers’ goods, the things that 
satisfy our daily wants. The other workers 
are making producers’ goods—the buildings, 
machinery, power plants, etc., that are in 
turn used in the production of consumers’ 
goods. The progress that humanity has made 
in satisfying its wants and thus enjoying a 
higher standard of living has resulted partly 
from the discovery of new natural resources, 
and partly from the invention and accumula- 
tion of these producers’ goods. The more 
power and machinery we have the easier it 
should be to satisfy our wants. 

Now, the relative number of those em- 
ployed in producers’ and consumers’ indus- 
tries are not always the same. The dis- 
covery of new natural resources and the in- 
vention of new manufacturing processes and 
machines are anything but constant. In the 
last 8 years we have had many inventions— 
nylon, plastic, streamlined trains, etc.—but 
all of these things put together have not re- 
quired anything like the amount of invest- 
ment called forth by the automobile and al- 
lied industries of the 1920's. Even in that 
glorious decade we were investing less than 
half of our savings in the expansion of our 
industrial plants. Under our present system 
of distribution of income, where 1 percent of 
the people receive 14 percent of the national 
product—and most savings are made from 
very high incomes—our inventors are not 
keeping pace with our money savers. When 
there is a lag in private investment govern- 
ment must indulge in compensatory spending. 


It is probably true that the American peo- 
ple come in direct contact with government 
more through the payment of taxes than in 
any other way. Their distrust of Snes 
may be due to their misun 
taxes. Too many people think that all op 
are alike, that a tax is just a tax. There are 
two main kinds of taxes—one is based on the 
ability to pay, the other is based on the 
necessity to consume. Progressive ye 
income and inheritance taxes are the first 
kind, nearly all other taxes of the second kind. 
The first bears more heavily on the rich, the 
second more heavily on the poor, so that a 
shifting of the relative amount of these two 
kinds of taxes to be imposed could bring 
about a wider distribution of wealth. 

Again too many people look upon the taxes 
they pay as a dead loss. They seem to think 
that they get nothing in return. Do they 
think that their education was worth noth- 
ing? Does the amount of money saved in 
gasoline and the wear and tear on cars pay 
for the good roads we are taxed to build? 
Does the money spent on the maintenance 
of fire departments in our cities cut down 
the cost of insurance? Would we be safe 
without an Army and a Navy? If we based 
all of our taxes on ability to pay and insisted 
on getting full value received for our tax 
money when it is spent our tax troubles 
would largely disappear. 

When the people are getting from their 
Government what they want at a fair price 
the method of taxation is more important 
than the amount. Taxation could be made 
the stabilizing mechanism in our economic 
system that the interest rate was supposed to 
be but is not. 

Some of the distrust of Government may 
also come from the fact that only two of its 
Officers, the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent are elected by all the people and are 
concerned entirely with the welfare of all 
the people. 

How much of our distrust of government is 
due to partisan politics? A major source of 
distrust of government is the prevailing opin- 
ion that government Officials, commonly 
known as politicians, are incompetent and 
dishonest. There has been plenty of incom- 
petency and dishonesty in government, but 
when the resulting waste is compared with 
that in private enterprise, the difference is 
not so great as is usually taken for granted. 
High efficiency in private industry as a whole 
can be seriously questioned if we consider the 
waste in the exploitation of our great natural 
resources such as soil, lumber, oil, and coal. 
If private enterprise is so very efficient why 
are we told that 90 percent of all men now 
engaged in business for themselves will even- 
tually fail? Many people have heard some- 
where that government is wasteful and have 
accepted the statement as gospel truth with- 
out ever looking at the other side of the coin. 
Perhaps government needs a better press 
agent. In the country as a whole the aims 
and accomplishments of the T. V. A. are still 
vaguely understood. 

The average voter knows little of what 
goes on behind the scenes of governmental 
processes. When, where, how, and why are 
votes obtained for or against the many meas- 
ures that come before our legislative bodies? 
This again leads to distrust. 

Since the beginning our economic system 
has been a mixture of state capitalism and 
private capitalism. We have never had a 
system of purely individual enterprise. 
When we established free public schools we 
entered upon a policy of government invest- 
ment and the activities of government have 
been increasing ever since. Professor Wag- 
ner has formulated an economic law that 
says that as the standard of living increases 
we will find a larger proportion of things 
that government can do for us more effi- 
ciently than individuals can do them for 
themselves. Private industry invests in 
things, government can invest in security, 
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education, conservation, and health. (I take 
these words from a recent 3-cent postage 
stamp.) The relative amount of private and 
government investment necessary at any par- 
ticular time to keep our business machine 
running smoothly is a mechanical or arith- 
metic problem. Just as mechanical as the 
ratio of cog-wheel teeth in a gear shift, and 
it should be determined in just as dispas- 
sionate a fashion. During Presidential cam- 
paigns we are ready to shoot each other over 
a@ problem in arithmetic. 

It is no accident that some hundreds of 
millions of people in Asia and Europe have 
turned to a totalitarian form of government. 
But the American people neither need nor 
desire totalitarianism. In 1940 only about 
1 percent of them voted for other than two 
major parties. There was somethirg wrong 
with the prosperity of the 1920’s. That is 
apparent from the mere fact that it blew 
up. The American people do demand that 
that something be discovered and corrected 
as simply as possible. They demand an 
economic system that will work and con- 
tinue to work without the violent fluctua- 
tions of the past. If that calls for more 
Government activity, then we must have 
more Government activity. 

In a democracy the rights of the minority 
must be respected, but it would be the 
height of folly to allow an undue regard for 
the rights of a few to prevent our entire 
economic and political machine from work- 
ing smoothly and efficiently. If the concen- 
tration of 14 percent of the national income 
in the hands of 1 percent of the people pre- 
vents the wheels of industry from turning, 
that concentration must be corrected. And 
12 Senators cannot be allowed to thwart the 
will of 84. “Government must step in to 
save government.” 

Have we reachéd the paradoxical situation 
in which we must define a democracy as a 
country in which the people do not trust 
their own government and a totalitarian 
state as one in which the people have full 
confidence in one man? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Edwin S. Smith, member, 
National Labor Relations Board, at the 
National Lawyers’ Guild dinner in honor 
of Judge J. Warren Madden, Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 22, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is always a pleasant task to unburden 
oneself, however inadequately, in praise of an 
old friend. The occasion is doubly grateful 
when the friend happens also to be in a very 
real sense a friend of mankind. I used to be- 
come impatient at times with Warren Madden 
at what seemed to me an undue tolerance of 
persons undeserving of tolerance. I realize 
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more clearly now that his natural appre- 
ciation of all sorts and kinds of individuals is 
the trait in his character which probably con- 
tributed most to his broad humanitarian 
approach to the act of which he was chief 
administrator and to his passionately held 
convictions on the subject of civil liberties. 

Judge Madden’s devotion to civil liberties 
was inseparably connected with his devotion 
to the National Labor Relations Act. Had 
he not believed as firmly as he did in the 
necessity of protecting the civil liberties of 
workers he could not have contributed to 
the administration of the act that unswerving 
sincerity which transformed the cold words 
of a statute into a reality of transcendent im- 
portance to millions of Americans. 

Always Judge Madden described the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act with a penetrat- 
ing insight into its unique contribution to 
liberty and to democracy. In a speech deliv- 
ered to the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation in December of 1938, he said: 

“This new liberty,” referring to the liberty 
conferred on industrial workers by the act, 
“has a significance comparable to the ancient 
liberties which achieved recognition in time 
to be written into the Bill of Rights of our 
Constitution. A liberty to emerge from a 
condition of economic helplessness, and de- 
pendence upon the will of another, to a status 
of having one’s chosen representative re- 
ceived as an equal at the bargaining confer- 
ence table must be recognized as funda- 
mental. Indeed, the constitutional liberties 
of freedom of speech, press, and assembly, 
could not, in their aspects most important 
to working people, be enjoyed until this new 
liberty was created. These constitutional 
guaranties operate only to prevent infringe- 
ment by governments, and leave individuals 
and corporations free to prevent the exercise 
of these rights. 

“If a workman became interested in a 
union and spoke to his fellow worker urging 
him to join, and was discharged for ‘agitat- 
ing’ he wondered what the constitutional 
guaranty of freedom of speech was worth, 
when the exercise of the constitutional right 
could cost him his living. If a union organ- 
izer stood on the street at the gate of an 
industrial plant to distribute leaflets con- 
taining arguments for joining the union, and 
the workers refused to accept and read the 
arguments because they knew they were 
being watched and that anyone who took a 
leaflet would be discharged, he wondered 
what the guaranty of freedom of the press 
really guaranteed. Likewise, if spies were set 
upon union meetings to report what em- 
ployees were there so that they might be 
penalized, there was no freedom of assembly 
in any true sense, in spite of the words of 
the constitution. 

“The constitutions in their time forbade 
the infringements which then constituted a 
social evil, and limited their restrictions to 
governments because governments were the 
offenders. Surely there is no more reason 
why private enterprises should be privileged 
to prevent freedom of speech and effective 
publication and assembly than why the Gov- 
ernment itself should be so privileged. And 
the employer’s drastic penalty of discharge 
is a much more potent preventive than the 
penalties which the Government would im- 
pose.” 

In January of 1940, in a speech before the 
United Christian Council For Democracy, 
Judge Madden still sounded in memorable 
language the same theme of the relation of 
the act to civil liberties in America in the 
face of a world in which destruction of civil 
liberties had become an alarming common- 
place. I quote from his speech: 

“The most significant result, to my mind, 
of the operation of the act, is that it has cre- 
ated a new and important civil liberty and 
has given new vitality to the old civil liber- 
ties. The right of workmen to associate 
themselves into unions if they want to do 
so, is of importance comparable to the rights 


of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly, and freedom of acquir- 
ing and enjoying property. Many of the in- 
fringements of freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly in recent decades have been for the 
purpose of preventing the formation and 
growth of unions. In those communities 
where the act is being obeyed and the right 
of workmen to organize is accepted, you find 
few infringements upon the rights of speech, 
publication, and assembly. In other com- 
munities where there still is resistance to the 
act, workmen are, because of their interest 
in organization, more vigilant to demand 
their constitutional rights, and their de- 
mands are listened to with more respect by 
courts, police, and other public authorities 
than would be the demands of a lone pam- 
phleteer or soap-box orator. The net result 
of all this is clear gain, an enormous advance 
in the enjoyment of civil liberties in America 
during a period when much of the rest of the 
world has lost its liberty to dictators or sur- 
rendered it voluntarily in order more effec- 
tively to resist the aggression of dictators.” 

It was inevitable that, feeling as he did 
and expressing himself as he had about the 
act, that the criticism should be leveled at 
Judge Madden in certain quarters that he 
lacked judicial poise. To those who are fa- 
miliar with the decisions of the National La- 
bor Relations Board, which have met with 
such singular success the test of court review, 
to those also who are familiar with the scru- 
pulous care and the untiring patience with 
which Judge Madden weighed the Board rec- 
ords as they were laid before him, this criti- 
cism is utterly baseless and the very reverse 
of the actual fact. Almost exclusively, such 
criticism came from those whose own emo- 
tional bias against the act was hardly open 
to question. However, granting for argu- 
ment’s sake the sincerity of such comment, it 
could only spring from that false notion that 
judges to be impartial must be lacking in 
depth of feeling. To demolish that argu- 
ment, it is only necessary to call to mind the 
now generally accepted judicial eminence of 
Brandeis and Holmes. The common opinion 
of mankind will always accord the highest 
judicial stature precisely to those individuals 
whose interpretations of the law and whose 
attitude toward the judicial function have 
rested most firmly on an inner loyalty to the 
nobler human feelings. 

It is an interesting fact that those judges 
who have felt most deeply are also those 
whose judicial reasoning has been most acute. 
Perhaps a psychologist might point out an 
inevitable connection between the type of 
mind which is seifless enough to react in- 
tensely against evils and the ability of the 
same mind to see facts clearly and to parcel 
out ideas in an orderly fashion. Whether 
such a generality is justified, I do not know, 
but it can be truly said that Judge Madden’s 
approach to the National Labor Relations Act 
was an almost perfect balance of thought 
and feeling, both reaching fulfillment in the 
finest type of judicial performance. 

When I recail from a multitude of personal 
experiences the almost painful conscientious- 
ness with which Warren Madden weighed the 
proper course to be taken in some situation 
confronting the Board for administrative 
action, or the proper determination of some 
complex set of facts that was presented by a 
record which the Board must review, I am 
shocked to recall how large numbers of Amer- 
icans were ready to traduce the motives and 
the methods cf a man of so much inherent 
fineness. There are probably few more un- 
pleasant spectacles in our congressional his- 
tory than the indecency and indignity that 
Judge Madden had to suffer at the hands of 
the Smith investigating committee. Rarely, 
I suppose, has a man of such integrity and 
such devotion to his Government had to face 
such petty meanness from men whose reac- 
tionary antagonism toward the act was 50 
apparent. Yet Warren Madden went through 
this type of inquisition with a patience and 


an equanimity which was a source not only 
of wonder but sometimes even of annoyance 
to his friends and well wishers. But had he 
burst out in justified anger at some of the 
imputations which were leveled against him, 
he simply would not have been himself. 

Judge Madden has a humility which is 
truly great and derives directly from the self- 
lessness to which I have alluded. There is 
in hima no lack of courage; far from it; but 
rather a natural and not even an unkindly 
disdain for those whose minds and motives 
are of a baser sort. I suspect, however, in 
his innermost consciousness that Judge Mad- 
den must have been at times sorely puzzled 
at the ferocity of the attacks upon him. He 
always expected, it seems to me, more great- 
ness of mind and fairness in people than it 
is the average human lot to possess. I have 
frequently felt that his internal tribulations 
on this score would have been much relieved 
if he had had a more basic realization that 
any forthright administration of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act would inevitably 
bring about his ears a storm of criticism from 
those in private life, as well as those in gov- 
ernment, who saw the act for what in fact 
it is, a fundamental assault on long-en- 
trenched privilege and power. Not that he 
was unaware of the basic antagonisms that 
the act was bound to create on the part of 
organized industry. In fact, on occasion he 
gave definite expression to this realization. 

In his speech before the United Christian 
Council for Democracy, from which I have 
previously quoted, making reference to the 
criticisms of such organizations as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Judge 
Madden said: 

“To their criticism of the act itself these 
people add criticism of its administration by 
the Board. I have already freely admitted 
that we could have so administered the act 
as to make it impotent. If we had done 
so these critics would have been pleased. 
They would have regarded it as a bad law, 
tempered by do-nothing and clumsy admin- 
istration. But those for whose protection 
the law was enacted, and anyone else who 
was interested in honest and skillful ad- 
ministration would have had the right to 
demand that we get out and give way to 
someone who could and would administer 
the law as it was intended.” 

Even though Judge Madden was thus quite 
capable of understanding the motivation of 
the Board’s more ardent critics, nevertheless 
his essential respect for the human animal as 
such often intervened to cause the sad, al- 
though never cynical, puzzlement concerning 
unfair behavior to which I have referred. 

There are many traits of Warren Madden 
which one would like to expand upon. I 
think of his modesty in disclaiming any knowl- 
edge in the field of labor relations, in which 
he proved himself so singularly wise. I think 
also of his modesty which made it possible 
that some of his nonlegal associates did not 
for a long time realize the number of im- 
portant teaching and administrative positions 
which he had held on the faculties of various 
law schools, that he had edited law-case books 
which had earned him a national reputation, 
and that he was widely known and respected 
by teachers of law all over the country. 

One of the acid tests of character in any 
calling, and it is particularly true of political 
life, is loyalty to one’s associates, who are the 
ubject of unwarranted attack. The arrows of 
criticism, which were launched against the 
Board during Judge Madden’s chairmanship, 
were frequently directed against members of 
the Board’s staff. This was notoriously so in 
the case of Nathan Witt, for many years the 
Board’s very conscientious, very intelligent, 
and exceedingly able secretary. Such criti- 
cism even came from within the ranks of 
the Board itself. It can hardly be stating a 
secret to point out that had Judge Madden 
yielded to the many influences which were 
brought to bear on him to make a public 
scapegoat of Witt, his own situation as re- 
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gards the Board both with respect to Con- 
gress and otherwise would have been bene- 
ted. 


in whose validity he had no faith. He was 
by no means unwilling to listen to criticism 
against staff members. He would not have 
been the good administrator which he was had 
he assumed any such attitude. However, 
having explored the facts and made up his 
mind there was no budging him from what he 
conceived to be the right course. He stood 
firm against all attempts, either of the subtle 
and seductive or the direct and forceful vari- 
ety, to make him abandon his scruples of 
conscience and to take the politically expedi- 
ent course. As Mr. Witt expressed the matter 
in a letter to Judge Madden after he had de- 
cided, for his own reasons, to quit the Board’s 
service: “Loyalty to superiors is common 
enough, but such brave loyalty to subordi- 
nates as you have shown is rare, indeed.” 

One of Judge Madden’s most endearing 
traits is his humor, which, I am glad to say, 
was freely exercised on the bench of the 
National Labor Relations Board. The more 
or less solemn sessions of oral argument be- 
fore the Board were frequently punctuated 
by quiet but pungent comments, which, like 
the jests of Yorick, would set the table in a 
a roar. He had an unusual faculty on such 
occasions for deflating legal pomposity. I 
remember in particular the time when a law- 
yer of the cld school, and obviously used to 
impressing juries, was dilating on the ills to 
which the respondent in one of the Board’s 
cases had fallen heir. Raising his arm aloft 
as he reached the climax of his tally of tribu- 
lations, he exclaimed with true Shakespearean 
fervor, “Angels and ministers of grace de- 
fend us”; to which Judge Madden promptly 
interjected, “You seem to be doing a very 
good job for yourself.” 

In his 5 years as Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Warren Madden ren- 
dered an illustrious service in establishing on 
a firm foundation, both administratively and 
judicially, a statute which, from the point of 
view of the preservation and extension of our 
democracy, is certainly one of the most im- 
portant which the Congress has ever enacted. 
Whatever future laurels he may win in the 
judicial field, none, in my opinion, can eclipse 
the contribution he has already made. How 
easily in inferior hands the purposes of the 
National Labor Relations Act might have been 
perverted and the important rights which it 
bestowed upon the industrial workers of 
America frittered away by compromise and 
evasion. The people of these United States 
should be forever grateful to the man who 
by his discerning approach and his forthright 
courage did so much to make the National 
Labor Relations Act not only the achieved 
goal of past democratic striving but a guide- 
post to democracy’s future. 
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LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. PATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


RecorD, I include the following letter 

which I have recently received from the 

oe O. E. Drennan, of Conroe, 
eX.: 


FEBRUARY 22, 1941. 
Hon. Nat Patton, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Nat: I have been reading every line 
of the news regarding the lease-lend bill 
and other defense measures. You are aware 
how we folks down here feel about the mat- 
ter, and as for myself, I see no reason for 
using your valuable time in correspondence 
over the subjects. When you don’t hear from 
us you will know that everything is fine. 

Getting back to defense, I have been and 
am still a jump or two ahead, in my own feel- 
ings, of the general public when it comes to 
just how far we should go in helping Great 
Britain. We might just as well face the facts 
and quit trying to kid ourselves about the 
spot we are in. It is utter nonsense to say we 
would be in a greater danger of war if the 
lease-lend bill were enacted. I am in favor 
of an even stronger foreign policy. This old 
business of neglecting our own safety for fear 
of offending someone should be put on the 
shelf for keeps. I would favor, before sun- 
rise tomorrow, the establishment of naval 
bases at Singapore and any other British pos- 
session that would halt Japan in her peaceful 
expansion program. We are not concerned 
about Japan’s feelings. She has never been 
concerned about ours. The incidents at 
Shanghai alone made my blood boil. If it 
were in my power, I would have us so strong 
that no one would dare to humiliate us as 
the Japs did at Shanghai. I am not an 
alarmist or warmonger. God knows I saw 
erough of the horrors of war in World War 
No. 1, but it just doesn’t make sense to me 
to keep on pussyfooting around when we have 
seen enough to make any 4-year-old child 
realize there is only one way out. I am 
teetotally for all-out aid to Britain, and I 
mean, if necessary, convoy help with our own 
Navy. This is going to be a hot subject be- 
fore long, and we might as well begin to 
think about it. If it comes to saving Great 
Britain by convoying ships with our Navy, 
which I am certain will be necessary this 
spring, then I say hop to it. We are not go- 
ing to escape paying some of the price of 
freedom. Just how costly it is to us depends 
entirely on ourselves. I do not mean we can 
lessen the price by the ostrich way, either. I 
would like to hear less stress put on “all aid 
to Britain, but no manpower need be con- 
sidered.” I am not so sure this is a good 
theme song. It no doubt is pleasing to the 
ears of Hitler and old Blunderbuss of the 
Boot. I am in accord with our President in 
his fight for all-out aid to Britain, short of 
war and, if necessary to save Britain, with 
war. We can’t fail now. There is no such 
thing as turning back. 

All this is costing money and will continue 
to cost more and more. I am sure a majority 
of our people want to help bear the burden 
of this cost; no doubt we all will in some 
way, but in a way we do not feel it. I would 
recommend, and I feel a majority would 
with pride, that each person making enough 
money to file an income tax would be subject 
to pay a defense tax of, say, $5. This would 
not hurt anybody, and it would give many 
the opportunity to help pay the cost of our 
national defense. Of course, the constitu- 
tionality of such would have to be taken into 
consideration, but I believe it could be 
worked out. 

I am always glad to hear from you, and I 
am not unmindful of your responsibilities 
and anxieties during these troublesome times. 
But I hope some day we will be back to nor- 
mal, not of the old way, but as a strong and 
peaceful Nation. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
O, E. DRENNAN. 
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OF MICHIGAN 
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Tuesday, February 25, 1941 


CHAIN LETTER PROTESTING AGAINST 
GRANT OF PRESIDENTIAL POWERS 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, loyal patriotic Americans all 
over this land are alarmed at the pro- 
posed additional grant of presidential 
powers which rightly belong to the Con- 
gress of the United States, and which in 
H. R. 1776 are thinly veiled as necessary 
to provide aid to England. 

In today’s mail, I received a copy of a 
chaia letter, now being circulated by con- 
stituents in my district on an entirely 
nonpartisan basis and which I include 
herewith as part of my remarks: 


AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM—SAVE AMERICA’S 
CONSTITUTIONAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


This chain letter was started February 22, 
1941 (the birthday of the Father of our 
Country, George Washington), by a group of 
American citizens who seriously believe that 
the proposed piece of legislation now before 
our national legislative body, House Resolu- 
tion No. 1776, better known as the lend-lease 
bill, if enacted into law will, in effect, under- 
mine our constitutional form of Government, 
and while it may obtain the objective claimed 
by its makers and backers in defeating Hitler- 
ism, it likewise asks us as American citizens 
to adopt that same form of government which 
now exists in that country, or one-man gov- 
ernment. : 

We, as American citizens, have no complaint 
against aid to the allies, may that aid be 
ever so great. But we cannot understand why 
that aid cannot be accomplished, and can- 
didly believe it can, under the American form 
of Government, the greatest form of Govern- 
ment for the protection of individual liber- 
ties that has ever been originated. 

We, therefore, now pledge ourselves, first, to 
the maintenance of that democratic form of 
government of the United States and as such 
hereby oppose House Resolution No. 1776 as 
now compiled. 

In the year of 1776, we, through our fore- 
fathers, gained our liberties. We do not now 
propose to waive those liberties through pro- 
posed legislation of that same denomination, 
namely, House Resolution No. 1776. 

Let us fight our problems, win or lose, under 
our present form of constitutional govern- 
ment. It can be done and we will win. 

So let all we recipients of this chain letter 
upon receipt of same immediately wire our 
United States Senator opposing this piece 
of legislation. Next, :let’s forward this letter 
on to as many of our friends as we may 
choose, and for fear that there may be a 
strong propaganda organization of opposition 
against our movement let each, under our 
free form of government, sign our individual 
name to all letters. 

Just keep in mind that this is not a political 
party fight, that has already been proven to 
us in the division of citizens, many who are 
prominent in our Government today in both 
political parties. 

What could be more fitting than to start 
this movement on the birthday of the Father 
of our Country? So let’s start now to fight 
this movement and preserve, for him (George 
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Washington) those principles for which he 
and our forefathers gave their lives and blood. 

God bless America. May she prove to the 
world that here we have the most just and 
humane form of government on earth, capable 
of meeting all forms of crises. 

Do not wait. Wire your United States Sen- 
ator today, now, before it is too late. Keep 
this letter moving; write your friends now. 


Cumberland Valley Resources 
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HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 16 I introduced a bill which would 
place the Cumberland River Basin under 
jurisdiction of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and which, if passed, would direct 
the Authority to undertake a comprehen- 
sive survey of the Cumberland River 
Basin and report to Congress, through 
the President, within 1 year after passage 
of the bill. 

I w.sh to call attention to an article 
that was published in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean on February 21 and written by 
Mr. J. Lacey Reynolds, of Washington. 
This article, in my opinion, is a good an- 
alysis of the tremendous potentialities in 
the Cumberland River Basin. 

The article follows: 


WASHINGTON, February 20.—It takes more 
imagination than most of us possess to com- 
prehend the tremendous potentialities of the 
rich Cumberland River Basin. 

Within its confines lies one of the Na- 
tion’s richest deposits of bituminous coal. 

UNDEVELOPED ENERGY 

The waters of the stream itself consti- 
tute another unfathomed pool of undevel- 
oped energy. 

Its vigorous people, the potential produc- 
tive capacity of its pasture and farmlands 
and the wealth of its forest crops—add these 
together and you have a sum total of re- 
sources the like of which few river valleys 
in the whole world possess. 

Let’s be more specific: 

COAL RESOURCES 

An estimated 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons 
of coal are mined in the Cumberland River 
Valley annually, chiefly in the headwater 
counties of Kentucky. This but scratches 
the surface of enormous reserves which run 
into the billions of tons—40,000,000,000, or 
even more. 

Furthermore, the valley-wide flood-control 

plan devised by United States Army engi- 
neers several years ago contemplated an in- 
stalled power capacity of 990,000 kilowatts. 
Generators of this capacity would produce 
annually 4,253,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity—primary and secondary. 
’ Develop this vast potential in multipurpose 
fashion as proposed in legislation pending 
before Congress and the Cumberland will 
have more mechanical energy per capita than 
almost any other watershed in the Nation. 


Let’s consider further what full exploitation 
of these reserves of energy would mean. The 
National Resources Planning Board estimates 
that every person in the United States has an 
average of 35 “invisible slaves” working for 
him. This statement is based on the fact that 
35 units of mechanical energy are being used 
in this country for every unit of human 
energy. 

BELOW NATIONAL AVERAGE 

Because the Cumberland River shed has not 
been developed to the same extent as other 
regions, there is a deficiency in the number 
of units of mechanical energy consumed there, 
and the per capita figure is well below the 
national average. 

But if the tremendous coal and water-power 
resources of the watershed were exploited to 
the fullest, think how far the consumption 
there would exceed the nationai average. 

Instead of 35 invisible slaves per person, 
the 1,000,000 people living in the Cumberland 
drainage area would more likely have 50 
each—or even more—to do their bidding. 

Slaves to till the land and tend the dairy 
farms; to cut timber and reforest hillsides; 
to build huge plants and operate great busi- 
ness enterprises. In short, there would be 
enough to produce goods and weaith in an 
amount sufficient to satisfy all the legitimate 
wants and desires of the people of the Cum- 
berland. 

While it is inspiring to let the imagination 
run, we must be practical. A mere abun- 
dance of resources and raw materials does 
not always mean that it would be feasible 
to exploit them. Obviously many other fac- 
tors enter into the picture. 


COST IMPORTANT FACTOR 


One of the most important is cost. 

Can the potential energy of the Cumber- 
land be developed economically—developed 
at a cost that compares with costs in other 
watersheds? 

Of course, this is largely a question for en- 
gineers, analysts, and other technicians. 
But the people of the Cumberland Valley 
need have no hesitancy about submitting 
the matter to technicians for study and for 
comparison with other watersheds. 

Although various Government agencies 
have only begun to study the problem, it is 
not unlikely they will eventually make a 
finding that the latent energy of Cumberland 
coal and Cumberland waterpower can be 
extracted at a cost comparing favorably with 
the lowest available anywhere. 

If the Cumberland were improved like the 
Tennessee, think what it would mean to open 
a 9-foot channel, a deep-water highway, into 
the heart of the coal country near its head- 
waters 

Think what this would mean to operators 
and miners; they could likely afford to dig 
their coal and deliver it to the docks of down- 
stream cities or at other points on the Na- 
tion's great network of inland waterways at 
strong competitive prices. To consumers this 
would mean substantial savings in fuel bills. 


RELATIVE COSTS 


Reflect for a moment upon the benefits of 
the power phase of the multiple-purpose pro- 
gram. Throughout ihe long T. V. A. fight, it 
will be recalled that much was said about the 
relative cost of steam and of hydroelectric 
power. 

The average person was told that steam 
power—electric power produced by coal—is 
more economical to produce than hyroelectric 
power; or, conversely, that hydro power is 
much the cheaper of the two. 

It was as if the two were mutually ex- 
clusive; that more of one meant less of the 
other. 

As many people look back over it, this con- 
troversy was about as pointless as could be 
imagined. Why? 

Because, now it is generally admitted that 
a combination of hydro and steam power— 
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@ power system in which both types of proj- 
ect are judiciously mixed—generally is more 
economical than either one by itself. 

The question is not whether to develop coal 
or water power. “The Cumberland watershed 
wants to develop both—both its coal and its 
water power. 

AREA BLESSED 


With the issue thus clarified, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that the people of the 
Cumberland were blessed, rather than bur- 
dened, when they inherited a better-than- 
average portion of both the Nation’s coal and 
water power. 

They have the resources and the opportu- 
nity to produce electric power at rock-bottom 
cost, by according each resource its rightful 
place in the schemes for development of the 
whole. 

Kilowatt for kilowatt and mill for mill, they 
are capable of challenging the world. 

Looking back, perhaps it is well that the 
Cumberland River plan was delayed in Con- 
gress until the phony issue of coal versus 
water power gave way to the more realistic 
conception of coal plus water power. 

For now, proponents of public power can 
devote more attention to other vital phases 
of the multiple purpose program—navigation, 
flood control, reforestation, the conservation 
of people and of soil. 

BOON TO COAL AREA 

And now, the coal-mining country of the 
Cumberland can look upon developments of 
the stream itself as a boon rather than a 
threat to their vital interests and existence. 

Those who dream of the Cumberland as 
it will be foresee a mighty system of reser- 
voirs generating electric power, storing flood 
waters, and supplying a navigable waterway 
into the heart of this hitherto landlocked 
terrain. 

In addition—and this is significant—they 
see an elaborate system of steam-generating 
plants located in the vicinity of the reser- 
voirs, using coal dug from the adjacent hil! 
and mined with local capital and labor. 

Each wili complement the other. All will 
be productive. And that is as it should be. 


A. V. A. Receives Ringing Endorsement 
From Arkansas Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1941 


ARKANSAS STATE SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Arkansas 
Legislature has passed Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 6, by Senators J. Wes- 
ley Sampier and Jean Baker, petitioning 
the Congress of the United States and 
President Roosevelt to enact into law 
H. R. 1823, by myself, and S. 280, by 
Senators MILLER and CarAway, same be-= 
ing identical bills providing for the crea- 
tion of an Arkansas Valley Authority. It 
is an eloquent appeal for consideration 
for a great section of the United States 
which to date has received practically no 
consideration either in permanent New 
Deal construction or in the defense pro- 
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gram. It is with genuine pleasure that I 

insert the resolution in the Recorp: 

Resolution petitioning the Congress of the 
United States to pass, and the President 
of the United States to approve, if passed, 
House bill No. 1823, by Mr. Exurs, and 
Senate bill No. 280, by Mr. Mruuer and Mrs. 
Caraway, which bills provide for the im- 
provement of navigation and control of 
floods on the Arkansas, St. Francis, Red, 
and White Rivers, for the promotion of na- 
tional defense and for other purposes 


Whereas the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of the fifty-second general as- 
sembly, on February 8, 1939, adopted House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 14, petitioning the 
Congress of the United States to pass and 
the President of the United States to ap- 
prove, if passed, adequate legislation provid- 
ing sufficient funds for the complete mul- 
tiple-use development of the White River 
Basin in Arkansas and Missouri; and 

Whereas the Arkansas, St. Francis, and 
White Rivers traverse great distances through 
the State and empty their waters into the 
Mississippi River within the State, it fol- 
lows that a proper comprehensive plan to 
control and utilize the waters of these 
streams vitally affects the welfare of the 
citizens of this great Commonwealth; and 

Whereas the Red River traverses the great 
agricultural section in the southwestern part 
of the State, we believe that a proper com- 
prehensive plan to control and utilize the 
waters of this river would result in great 
benefits to the people of our State; and 

Whereas House bill No. 1823 and Senate bill 
No. 280 provide: 

“SEecTION 1. The drainage basins of the 
Arkansas, St. Francis, Red, and White Rivers 
contain natural resources capable of provid- 
ing products useful for the general welfare 
during times of peace and for the national 
defense during times of war emergency. It is 
the purpose and policy of this act to provide 
for the fuller development and utilization of 
these resources through plans, projects, and 
activities for or incidental to the promotion 
of navigation, the control and prevention of 
floods, the safeguarding of navigable waters, 
the reclamation of public lands, in order to 
aid and protect commerce among the several 
States, strengthen the national defense, con- 
serve the water, soil, and forest resources of 
the Nation, and promote the general welfare 
of the United States.” 

Whereas the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Fifty-third General Assem- 
bly of the State of Arkansas, assembled, do 
believe that the proper control and utiliza- 
tion of the waters of these four rivers which 
traverse our State, for the promotion of navi- 
gation, the control and the prevention of de- 
structive floods, the safeguarding of naviga- 
ble waters, the generation of electric power, 
and the reclamation of public lands is in the 
public interest, especially in the great Com- 
monwealth of Arkansas, and also in the other 
great States in the drainage basin of these four 
rivers; and 

Whereas the method of accomplishing these 
objectives provided in House bill No. 1823 and 
Senate bill No. 280, creating an Arkansas Val- 
ley Authority for proper administration and 
coordination of the various plans, projects, 
and activities in the drainage basins of the 
four rivers seems to us to be the proper 
method of controlling and utilizing the waters 
of these rivers; and 

Whereas the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Fifty-third General Assem- 
bly of Arkansas, assembled, do believe the 
passage of House bill No. 1823 and Senate bill 
No. 280 would open up for cultivation thou- 
sands of acres of fertile agricultural land in 
these river basins, would supply much needed 
electric-generating capacity producing power 
at low cost, would stimulate and assist the 
development of the vast undeveloped mineral 
resources, would encourage diversified agri- 
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culture, would provide navigation facilities at 
lower transportation costs, would be benefi- 
cial for irrigation, would provide recreational 
facilities, would provide labor for many per- 
sons, would eliminate great hazards of floods 
and the cost of maintaining thousands of 
people during flood periods, all of which 
would be of lasting benefit during peaceful 
times and more especially be of great benefit 
in improving the national defense in this 
great emergency: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Fijty-third General Assem- 
bly of the State of Arkansas, assembled: 

Secrion 1. That we hereby petition the 
Congress of the United States to pass, and the 
President of the United States to approve, if 
passed, House bill No, 1823 by Mr. Exxuis and 
Senate bill No. 280 by Mrs. Caraway and Mr. 
Miter, to provide for the improvement of 
navigation and control of floods on the 
Arkansas, St. Francis, Red, and White Rivers, 
for the promotion of national defense, and 
for other purposes. 

Sec. 2. That certified copies of the resolu- 
tion properly authenticated be sent forthwith 
to the President of the United States, the 
Vice President of the United States, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to the Members of 
Congress from the States of Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, and Texas, by the secretary of 
the Senate. 





“We Are in the War!”—This Is the New 
Slogan for the Trojan Horse of the God 
of Mars—Its Mask Should Be Sum- 
marily Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1941 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
volume 86, page 6816, I called the atten- 
tion of this House to a diabolical strategy 
which was just then being adopted by the 
forces which would push America into an 
all-out, fighting, bleeding, death-dealing, 
and death-producing war on foreign bat- 
tlefields. It was the strategy of trying to 
“cushion” the mind of peace-loving 
Americans to the horrible transition from 
peace to war by persistently and purpose- 
fully repeating the phrase “We’re in the 
War,” with the hope that in this manner 
citizens might become conditioned to the 
fact and more easily succumb to the 
temptation to take the last fatal steps 
plunging us squarely into the middle of 
the blood bath in Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica. This strategy is now in full-dress 
evidence, where all but the most credu- 
lous and unwary must recognize its pur- 
pose and its pattern. 

My remarks in the Recorp said in part: 

Mr. Speaker, the forces trying to push the 
United States into the ghastly war in Europe 
and Asia have recently adopted a new tech- 
nique. They are now trying to circularize 
the impression that the United States is 
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already in and that it is merely a matter of 
time before men, and ships, and planes, and 
money will be actively engaged in the killing 
overseas and another generation or two of 
American manhood will begin rotting in the 
soldiers’ graves of the blood-dremched con- 
tinent of Europe. This new device of the 
warmongers in trying to soften the shock of 
suggesting the abandonment of our Ameri- 
can peace by “conditioning” the American 
public to the idea that “we are already in,” 
is admittedly clever and effective propaganda. 

It is time that innocent assistants in this 
ghastly scheme be made aware of the devas- 
tating comsequences of their careless accept- 
ance of this skillfully devised propaganda to 
saturate America with the impression that 
we are already so far in the war there is no 
longer a chance of our keeping out. 


Mr. Speaker, the war groups in Amer- 
ica are well aware of the overwhelming 
sentiment in this country against our 
entering this war—from 85 to 90 percent 
of the people opposing war in every 
poll that is taken—so they have now 
taken a page from the methods of the 
Communist Party as revealed by Sianley 
High sometime ago. They would now 
have the god of Mars invade America 
astride the back of the Trojan horse. 

Subtly and steadily the propaganda 
persists. On the platform, in the Con- 
gress, on the radio, in the newspapers, in 
private conversation or public confer- 
ence those who would have us in the war, 
but for reasons best known to themselves 
do not so advocate in direct terms, re- 
peat, and repeat, and repeat the insidious 
phrase from the vocabulary of the Trojan 
horse—“We are in the war.” ‘Thus the 
resistance of a mighty nation which does 
not want to see the flower of its youth 
coming home from foreign battles in pine 
coffins, wheel chairs, and strait jackets 
for the mental cases is gradually weak- 
ened to the steady and studied refrain, 
“We are in the war, we are in the war, 
we are in the war,” until more and more 
innocent citizens repeat the phrase, un- 
consciously adopting the language of the 
propaganda and helping give substance 
and respectability to the falsehood. 
GENERAL HAMMOND SAYS “THERE’S A HELL OF 

A DIFFERENCE” 

But America is not in the war. Con- 
gress has not declared a state of war 
exists between ourselves and any other 
nation. Our troops have not been sent 
abroad. The President denies he will 
send a single soldier, sailor, or aviator 
overseas to fight and die. No Americans 
are being shot, or gassed, or burned with 
liquid fire. No new cases of shellshock 
are being admitted to the living hades of 
a lifetime in a mental hospital. No new 
class of Gold Star mothers are wearing 
out their hearts in mourning for their 
soldier dead. As General Hammond so 
vividly put it a short time back, “There 
is a hell of a lot of difference between 
being ‘in the war’ and being where we 
are today. Anybody who has actually 
been in a shooting war will swear to 
that!” So why circularize the falsehood? 
Why deceive America? Why perpetuate 
the fiction that ‘‘we’re in the war’? 

Is IT WISHFUL THINKING THAT WOULD HAVE 
US IN? 

Mr. Speaker, do those who say “we 
are in the war” give expression to a 
hope? Is it wishful thinking that makes 
them say, “we’re in” when everybody 
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knows we still enjoy peace. Is it part and 
parcel of a program to gradually trans- 
fer our status to belligerency? What 
motivates the speaker who enunciates 
the lie that America is in the war? Each 
perpetrator of the fraud must answer for 
himself but it is my earnest hope that all 
who want peace will join in a mighty 
crusade to expose the careless—or con- 
niving—usage of this Trojan-horse 
phrase by which some folks, at least, 
would make easier our departure from 
the path marked peace, and our accept- 
ance of the agonizing adventures down 
the road marked war. 
WHAT THEY SAID IN OCTOBER 


Mr. Speaker, 4 short months ago the 
cunning instigators of our entrance into 
war were not audacious enough to tell 
the public, “We are in the war.” Then 
the emphasis was on aid “short of war” 
and the universal cry was that “America 
will remain at peace.” Since last Octo- 


ber the fortunes of warfare have been | 


mostly with England and her associates, 
and thus the side which most of America, 
including most emphatically myself, 
wants to have win the war, is propor- 
tionately better than it was before Octo- 
ber. What, then, has produced the 
change? Why do citizens now boldly 
say, “We are in the war,” who 4 short 
months ago were most articulate in ad- 
vocating peace? I submit here an edi- 
torial from the Daily Argus Leader of 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., under date of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1941. Fred C. Christopherson, 
who is himself a veteran of the World 
War, is the author of this editorial, and 
his gallant crusade for peace-preserving 
policies is most inspiring in these days 
when so many are giving up the fight. 
To him and others like him and to his 
courageous paper must go much of the 
credit if America averts the disaster of 
war as we now flirt so madly with fate 
and bungle our way toward disaster. 
Mr. Christopherson’s editorial is entitled 
“What They Said in October.” 
WHAT THEY SAID IN OCTOPER 

Conditions have not changed materially 
since October 23, 1940, when President Roose- 
velt made this statement: 

“To every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation I say this, your President and your 
Secretary of State are following the road to 
peace. We are arming ourselves not for any 
foreign war. We are arming ourselves not for 
any purpose of conquest or intervention in 
foreign disputes. I repeat again that I stand 
on the platform of our party. ‘We will not 
participate in foreign wars and will not send 
our Army, naval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case of attack.’” 

Read that again with particular emphasis 
upon his declaration that “we are arming our- 
selves not for any purpose of conquest or in- 
tervention in foreign disputes.” 

Is or is not his lend-lease bill an interven- 
tion in a foreign dispute? Obviously it is 
directly so. With such a measure in mind, 
just why did he say what he did on October 23, 
1940? Was his statement then merely a 
cheap bid for votes? 

In the same month—on October 2, 1940, to 
be specific—Wendell Willkie said: 

“The American people do not want war. 
They have no idea whatever of joining in any 
conflict whether on the Atlantic or the Pacific. 
They are determined to keep America at 
peace. In this determination I stand with 
them: I am for keeping out of war; I am for 








peace for America. * * * We must not 
rashly move. Any man who involves us in 
the risk of war while we are thus unprepared 
betrays his country.” 

May we ask him also just how this comment 
squares with his present determination to 
provide all-out aid to England? Was he, too, 
stooping to a petty political level in the 
campaign? 

Both of these men might well remember 
that the votes of the people on November 5 
were based largely upon the comments they 
made in October 1940. Any attempt now to 
assume that those who voted for Willkie or 
those who voted for Roosevelt are necessarily 
in favor of the policies they are currently 
enunciating is out of order. 

Neither candidate suggested anything re- 
sembling the lend-lease bill during the cam- 
paign. Nor did they advocate intervention 
in any measure comparable to that which 
they are suggesting today. 

MEN IN PUBLIC LIFE MUST KEEP THEIR PLEDGES 


Mr. Speaker, at issue in this hour of 
stress is something more than whether 
America shall go to war or stay at peace. 
The whole fiber and function of democ- 
racy is now at test. If self-government 
is to prevail and be perpetuated it is im- 
perative that men in public life, running 
for office, do not deceive the people. 
Statements made in a campaign must not 
be lightly tossed aside as so much cam- 
paign oratory and pledges made in party 
p!atforms or personal drives for office 
cannot so easily be discarded. Integrity 
of purpose and performance is the basis 
of good government in a Republic such as 
ours. A populace too frequently deceived 
by the candidates in whom they place 
their confidence will sooner or later dis- 
card the very system of government 
which stems from free elections. If men 
commit themselves in a campaign to 
statements and programs which they 
callously ignore or repudiate after elec- 
tion time is past, a perplexed and bewil- 
dered people will lose confidence in all 
Officials and when confidence is gone, 
because it has too many times been be- 
trayed, with it, too, goes the very warp 
and woof of popular government. Men 
and women seeking high office from a 
free people must keep their pledges in 
victory or defeat unless they would ren- 
der a tragic disservice to the continu- 
ance of the American system. He who 
repudiates his campaign statements is a 
traitor to the form of government which 
elevates him to the leadership he would 
secure. 

In this connection, let me here quote, 
Mr. Speaker, some pertinent passages 
from the House hearings on the so-called 
lend-lease bill. I quote verbatim starting 
with page 341, reporting a colloquy I had 
with Norman Thomas when he was on 
the witness stand: 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr, MUNDT. 

Mr. MunoptT. Mr. Thomas, as one of our 
candidates for President in the last election, 
did you hear or read anything in the speeches 
of either of your opponents to indicate that 
he or they would favor such a complete 
centralization of power in the hands of the 
Executive if they were elected to office? 

Mr. THomas. No; absolutely not. I do not 
believe there was one person in this country, 
the candidates not excepted, who had the 
slightest idea at that time that there would 
be such a request made for power. On the 
contrary, the tone of the speeches of the 
candidates would lead one to expect some- 
thing very different. 
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Mr. Muwnoprt. Did either or both of them say 
or read anything in their speeches during the 
campaign that would lead the public to 
conclude that if they were elected all inter- 
national law would be regarded as obsolete 
and we would risk war by January? 

Mr. THomas. No; I think all expression was 
directly opposite. The President, in his ex- 
ceedingly effective closing addresses, five or 
six of them, put his emphasis on keeping 
the American boys out of war; that won him 
millions of votes, that emphasis on keeping 
the boys out of war. 

Mr. Muwont. Since the demise of the late 
William Jennings Bryan, you are probably 
the most experienced Presidential candidate 
that we have. 

Mr. THomas. No. As I said before, I did 
not break a precedent. Mr. Debs had more 
experience, but I have had quite a lot. I 
travel a good deal, and as I travel, not always 
being recognized, I can hear talk from lots of 
people besides “yes men.” 

Mr. Munpr. I was wondering if, from out of 
that reservoir of experience, you may have 
devised certain rules of the game which seem 
to you to be honest and fair, and I wonder 
if it would not be a wise rule for candidates 
in any campaign to tell the voters 60 days 
before election rather than 60 days after elec- 
tion where they stand. 

Mr. THomas. I agree with you. I believe, 
as an American citizen, that the life and the 
future of the country is bound up in greater 
integrity in dealing with your voters. I do 
not think a man has the right to the power 
that the President of the United States has as 
the result of an election unless that President 
acts so as to give the people a pretty good idea 
of the principles on which he will act, and if 
not in detail, then in general the program, a 
program that ought not to be changed unless 
an intervening crisis changes the picture. I 
said in my original statement what I now 
repeat, that there has been no intervening 
‘crisis between November 1 and now to excuse 
the extraordinary demanding of power of 
which no hint was given by the candidate 
before election. 

Mr. Munprt. I agree with you 100 percent in 
your enunciafion of the rules of the game, 
because I think if the republican form of 
government is to survive we must have frank 
expressions of policies in advance of an 
election. 

Mr. THomas. Otherwise you are going to 
undermine the faith of the electors in the 
sincerity of the candidates for some time. 

Mr. Munpt. When the electors lose faith in 
their candidates democracy dwindles. 

Mr. THomas. Exactly. 


Mr. Speaker, I have one time been a 
college teacher of political science and 
the art of government. I have been wor- 
ried at times concerning what might 
happen to our form of representative gov- 
ernment if the average citizen were too 
often given cause to distrust the sincerity 
of his officials. I have felt that the sim- 
ple virtue of public honesty serves as the 
very keystone of the arch of successful 
representative government. As the hear- 
ings proceeded, I was bothered a good 
bit that men who had so recently run for 
high office said nothing of their plans to 
push us forward to a war and that these 
same public men were now apparently 
demanding what they had previously 
denounced so short a time ago. So when 
Gen. Hugh Johnson came to the witness 
stand I sought his opinion, as a long- 
time observer and commentator on public 
affairs, on this significant situation. I 
give you now the verbatim testimony on 
page 464 of the House hearings on H. R. 
1776: 





Mr. Munpr. Did you hear or read anything 
in the speeches of our two major candidates 
for President during the campaign, which led 
you to expect such a proposal of centralized 
authority as that contained in H. R. 1776? 

General JoHNSON. None. I think that 
either one of them that would have done it 
alone would have lost millions of votes. 

Mr. Munopr. As a matter of permanent pol- 
icy, do you agree with me that it is essential 
to the integrity of our American institutions 
that candidates for high office reveal their 
plans in matters of vital public concern, 60 
days before election, instead of 60 days after? 

General JoHNSON. Yes; but I do not know 
how you are going to make them do it. 


Mr. Speaker, just a word in explana- 
tion of a program whereby American citi- 
zens can supply for General Johnson the 
process which will answer his query of 
“T do not know how you are going to make 
them do it.” Citizens can “make them 
do it,” sir, when they hold to strict ac- 
count their nominees and candidates, 
their Congressmen and Presidents, their 
leaders and their parties, insisting that 
those who would deceive the people or 
charge off as “just so much campaign 
oratory” the pledges and the statements 
of preelection time, must pay the pen- 
alty of loss of popular favor. When an 
elected official, be he precinct man or 
President, violates his preelection pledges 
when a party ignores or repudiates its 
solemn platform pledges, his majesty, the 
voter, must join with other men and 
women, regardless of party, end defeat 
decisively those who would destroy the 
very basis of good self-government by 
making treachery to a trust a public 
practice. When voters so penalize per- 
verters of truth, they will secure for 
themselves and their posterity a steadily 
improving type of government. And 
seekers after office will increasingly be 
sure to keep their campaign pledges. 
Thus, and only thus, can representative 
government be made to serve its purpose 
and be sure of preservation. 

NO, MR. SPEAKER, WE ARE NOT IN THE WAR 


Let me, in conclusion, return to the 
theme of my beginning. Despite an indi- 
cation here and there that a campaign 
promise has been neglected or forgotten, 
and despite the constant repetition of the 
fiction that we are in the war, America 
is still at peace. And America can stay 
at peace if the people will it so. Happily, 
the people are still the rulers of America. 
Here and there an excited or excitable 
Senator or Congressman, a Cabinet offi- 
cer,.or a layman may blare aloud that 
“America is in the war,” but blundering 
statements and startling blurbs do not 
mean we arein. Last Thursday night in 
Constitution Hall I spoke on a panel pro- 
gram sponsored by the Town Hall of 
Washington. The other speakers were 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Miss Dorothy 
Thompson, and Barnett Nover, of the 
Washington Post. In reply to a question 
of mine, Miss Thompson, perhaps un- 
wittingly, repeated the same old bromide, 
“We’re in the war now,” and to give em- 
phasis to her fallacy she added, “And 
everybody who thinks knows we’re in.” 
I denied the statement at the Town Hall 
meeting. I deny it again today. We are 
not in the war, and Miss Thompson to 
the contrary notwithstanding, everybody 
who thinks knows we are not in the war. 
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Whether innocently or deliberately, be- 
cause of her own notions or naiveté, she 
falls into an extravagant error when she 
says “We’re in the war.” And, God for- 
bid, should America really get into this 
war, it will not take more than the first 
boatload of cripples hobbling home from 
the front to convince the most extrava- 
gant that General Hammond's “hell of a 
difference” actually exists between the 
place where we now find ourselves and a 
shooting war. 
BEWARE OF THE TROJAN HORSE 


Mr. Speaker, not all who mouth the 
malediction, “We are in the war,” are 
guilty of being party to a propaganda to 
push us into war, by any means. The 
clever propagandist of today plies his 
trade by getting “innocents at home” to 
follow his example, repeat his statements, 
assimilate his thinking, and unknowingly 
advance his cause by picking up the 
practices which he originates. These 
treacherous days, we must all beware of 
the Trojan horse. We must guard 
against disservice to our country by un- 
warily aiding “fifth columnists” who 
would lure us into false security or those 
who would seduce us into making false 
steps leading us into a war to which all 
security would be foreign. We must be 
Americans first. We must be pro-Amer- 
icans always. We must weigh well the 
facts to separate them from the fiction. 
We must be on the alert not to become 
party to a program which ends on the 
slaughter beds of Europe. We must not 
dilute our resistance to war by deceiving 
ourselves that we are already in. We 
must think straight, reason well, analyze 
carefully, and gear our statements to the 
evidence and our evidence to the facts to 
the end that what we say or write will 
serve no other cause than that which is 
America’s. If we do this, America can 
resist and survive the torrents of subtle 
propaganda now pouring down upon her 
from almost every country in the world. 
If we do this, free speech will have served 
its country well in this last remaining 
land where it can serve its country at all. 
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ARTICLE BY WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 





Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include an article which 
appeared recently in the Washington 
Times-Herald, written by Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst. 

The article sets forth very clearly the 
international situation in the Pacific, and 
is therefore worthy of the attention of 
every Member of the House. The timeli- 
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ness of this article is made more appar- 
ent by reason of the recent demand of 
Japan that she be ceded Oceania in order 
that she might hav@additional territorial 
and colonial expansion. Whether this 
expansion was to include the Philippines 
or not is not clear, but the threat to our 
interests in the Pacific is quite evident. 
The article by Mr. Hearst is as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 22, 1941] 


IN THE NEWS—COLONEL KNox OvuGHT To TAKE 
A TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 


The Pacific coast of this continent is be- 
coming more important every day. 

The recent census showed that the percen- 
tage of tncrease in population is vastly greater 
on the Pacific coast than in any other part 
of the country. 

Furthermore, the records show enormous 
gains in productivity and industry there. 

And finally the international political and 
military situations give to the west coast 
continually increasing significance and im- 
portance. 

It is not enough to say that in a generation 
the Pacific coast will be the most important 
coast of this continent. 

In some vital respects it is the most im- 
portant coast now. 

It is difficuit for the people of the eastern 
shores of the United States to realize these 
plain facts. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s reminder that “there 
are two coasts to this continent” was made a 
generation ago. 

Yet it is still hard for some of our people to 
recognize the truth of that statement and the 
propriety of the rebuke it conveyed to eas- 
tern provincialism. 

They will recognize that truth more, how- 
ever, when we get into the present war. 

The war, as far as America is concerned, 
will be largely in the Pacific Ocean. 

The coast of the United States most men- 
aced will be the Pacific coast. 

The offensive operations of the United 
States will be mainly in the Orient from west 
coast bases. 

The Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines 
will assume immediate strategic importance. 

The ability of the United States to protect 
itself from invasion will depend almost en- 
tirely on the formidableness of its defenses 
in and bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 

Looking at the whole situation practically 
and realistically, we must appreciate the plain 
fact that the danger of attack on the east 
coast of this continent is nonexistent. 

The navies and air fleets of Germany, Italy, 
France, Russia, and their subject states could 
not transport and sustain troops for an east 
coast invasion of the United States, even if 
the British Empire were entirely out of the 
picture. 

This, of course, the British Empire never 
could possibly be as long as it has Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, India, and the other 
component parts of the Empire to defend. 

England would never surrender its fleet, 
because that would mean surrendering its 
dominions. 

And its dominions are far more important, 
actually and potentially, than the mother 
country. 

England is merely the capital of the Em- 
pire, and the capture of the capital, although 
most disturbing and altogether improbable, 
would no more mean the conquest of the 
British Empire than the capture of our Capi- 
tal of Washington by the British in 1813 
meant the conquest or defeat of the United 
States in that war. 

So, while England stands, the English 
Fleet will be engaged in European waters. 

And even if England should inconceivably 
fall, the English Fleet would still be engaed 
in defending Canada and the imperial cu- 
minions so that by no imaginable set of 
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circumstances could any foreign force invade 
or effectively attack the eastern shores of the 
United States. 

With respect to the, west coast of America 
the situation is distinctly different. 

Japan is an ally of the Axis Powers—a non- 
belligerent ally at the moment. 

Japan has a powerful fleet and a formid- 
able army. 

She has largely occupied the Hawaiian 
Islands by peaceful penetration, and she is 
at present occupying the Philippines in the 
same way. 

She is in a position to strike and to hurt, 
but, of course, not to conquer. 

Hawaii is well defended against capture. 

But the Philippines are practically not 
fortified at all. 

Russia is another ally of the Axis Powers— 
nonbelligerent by preference and by duplic- 
ity—but sometimes an active belligerent in 
cooperation with the Axis, as in the cases of 
Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
and Bessarabia. 

Russia is 34% miles from the west coast of 
America. 

Russia could invade Alaska and proceed 
southward through British Columbia to the 
United States units of Washington, Oregon, 
and California. 

She would encounter a few difficulties— 
maybe insurmountable ones. 

But, in cooperation with Japanese activi- 
ties and in combination with the Japanese 
Fleet, she might be able to accomplish some- 
thing, considering how inadequately fortified 
our west coast is and how utterly feeble and 
futile our air defenses are. 

At any rate, it should be obvious to the 
shallowest thinkers that the west coast of 
our continent is the most menaced and the 
most vital at the present moment to the 
security of the Nation. 

In addition to that it is the most desired 
by greedy and envious alien nations. 

Its wealth, its fertility, its food and oil pro- 
duction possibilities, its industrial opportuni- 
ties seem to be better recognized by these 
foreign nations than by our own people, and 
its occupation by peaceful penetration has 
been an extremely difficult thing to prevent. 

It is not unreasonable to assume, there- 
fore, that its occupation by the processes of 
war would surely be attempted if occasion 
offered. 

It is our duty as a nation to see that no 
occasion offers. 

It is the duty of the Eastern States in their 
own interests to see that the west coast is 
not the vulnerable spot in our national armor 
of defense. 

A bayonet thrust into one side of the body 
is as fatal as into the other. 

And when one side succumbs the whole 
body dies. 

The important coast, surely as far as this 
war is concerned, is the west coast of Amer- 
ica 

If the west coast needs fortifications for 
defense the whole country should see that it 
gets them. 

If it needs fleets of airplanes, as it un- 
douptedly does, the country should promptly 
supply them. 

If it needs the Navy in Pacific waters the 
country should keep it there. 

If it is advisable to establish a West Point 
and an Annapolis on the west coast the 
country should quickly establish them there. 

This is not the War of the Revolution to 
free the Thirteen Original Colonies, all strung 
along the east coast of the continent. 

This is a war to defend the United 48 
States of America, a mighty, full-grown na- 
tion which reaches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and embraces in its wide arms 130,- 
000,000 people. 

If we are no longer in the colonial period, 
why take a narrow east-coast colonial view 
of the situation? 
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If we are no longer in the horse-and-buggy 
age, why make horse-and-buggy warfare? 

Why stick our dumb head in the sands of 
ancient custom and convention and leave 
the whole of our vulnerable body exposed to 
attack by modern methods of war? ° 

Colonel Knox is a grand man, and your 
columnist is very fond of him, but he was 
raised in the rock-ribbed hills of New Hamp- 
shire and his ancestor was Secretary of War 
in that ox-cart revolutionary period that our 
good President so often refers to—disparag- 
ingly. 

The Colonel is too much sunk and sub- 
merged in the Atlantic Ocean and in the 
eastern half of this continent. 

He is violently opposed to establishing 
Army and Navy academies on the west coast. 

He cannot get his oxcart eye off of An- 
napolis and West Point, his “horse and buggy” 
viewpoint away from colonial conditions. 

The Colonel should come out to California 
and see the myriad of little Japs peacefully 
raising fruit and flowers and vegetables on 
California farms and basking with Oriental 
satisfaction in the California sunshine, and 
saying hopefully and wishfully: 

“Some day I come with Japanese army and 
take al this. Yes, sir; thank you.” 

Then the colonel should see the fleets of 
peaceful little Japanese fishing boats plyiug 
up and down the California coast, catching 
fish and taking photographs. 

The Japanese are very good at taking pho- 
tographs, especially of strategic points and 
landing places. 

Then the colonel should visit Hawaii with 
its 155,042 of Japanese inhabitants, nearly one 
half of the population of the islands. 

Then he should take a glimpse at the un- 
fortified Philippines, where Davao, on the 
Island of Mindanao, is almost entirely con- 
trolled by Japanese. 

Then he might visit undefended Alaska 
and look across the 314 miles of Bering Strait 
to Russia. 

Why, Colonel, you could shoot across that 
distance with a parlor rifle—and a parlor rifle 
is all we have got just now in the way of 
artillery. And, Colonel, you cannot kill a 
Russian bear with a parlor rifle. 

Maybe the Pacific Coast needs something 
more than a parlor rifle. 

Maybe the Pacific coast needs something 
Pacific coast have what it wants for its own 
defense—and for the defense of the Nation. 





Vindicated by the Result 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 25, 1941 


ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN, FROM 
THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE AND 
THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include therein the following article by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann entitled “Vindi- 
cated by the Result,” which appeared in 
this morning’s editions of the New York 
Herald Tribune and the Washington 
Post: 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune and the 
Washington Post of February 25, 1941] 
VINDICATED BY THE RESULT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

It has been said in the Senate that by let- 
ting Great Britain have planes, destroyers, 
and other munitions we have been stripping 
our own defenses and gambling with the 
security of the United States. This is a seri- 
ous charge and, if it is true, it would be a 
conclusive objection to the whole policy. 
For in a situation of this sort a responsible 
man must always have in mind the ultimately 
worst possibility—nameiy, that the Nation 
might find itself standing alone with only its 
own forces to defend its vital interests. The 
question is whether the United States today 
is better able to defend itself alone than it 
was last June when the policy of aiding Great 
Britain was first put into effect. 

Have we gained or have we lost during the 
9 months in which we have let the British 
have priority on deliveries of airplanes, have 
turned over the destroyers, have let them 
have some guns and other munitions out of 
our stocks? Would we be stronger today if 
we had clamped down an embargo and kept 
ali these mynitions in the United States? 
Suppose that 9 months ago, when France fell 
and the administration took the so-called 
“gamble,” we had followed the isolationist 
policy: what would have been the state of 
our defenses? 

We must remember the actual condition of 
affairs when the President took the decision 
to pass from letting Britain buy arms com- 
mercially for cash to supplying arms to Brit- 
ain as a national policy. The French were 
beaten; the British Army in France was 
beaten and had been evacuated to England 
after losing all its equipment. The defenses 
against invasion were desperately weak. The 
elimination of the French Navy and the ap- 
pearance of the then undiminished Italian 
Navy had radically altered the British naval 
position. The Germans had seized bases from 
Norway to the borders of Spain, and they had 
an immensely superior air force. 

Suppose that in these circumstances we 
had refused to help the British out of our 
available stocks of critical weapons and had 
told them, furthermore, that they must ex- 
pect no substantial help in the future, and 
that so far as we were concerned they had 
better make the best terms they could with 
Hitler. 

Conceivably the British people would still 
have resisted, preferring to perish rather than 
to submit. But we should have denied them 
the means to resist and we should have de- 
prived them of the hope that their resistance 
couid in the end be successful. Perhaps they 
would, nevertheless, have gone on. But is 
there any doubt that with the adoption of 
such a policy here, the last shred of hope, and 
therefore of resistance, in France or any other 
European country would have been de- 
stroyed, that the organization of Europe un- 
der Nazi leadership would have become an 
accepted fact? Is there any doubt that an 
American policy which condemned Britain 
to defeat would have removed the last hesita- 
tion in Russia, and above all in Japan? Is 
there much doubt that an American policy 
which insured an Axis victory would have 
compelled every important South American 
country to get ready to accommodate itself 
to the new masters of Europe and Asia? Is 
there much doubt but that Portugal and 
Spain, and the French and Beigian lands on 
the West Coast of Africa, and the Azores, and 
the Cape Verde Islands in mid-Atlantic, and 
in the other ocean, the Netherland Indies, 
and French Indochina, and the Philippines, 
would have fallen without much delay or 
any substantial resistance under the rule of 
the Triple Axis? 

Nothing has stood in the way of all these 
dire consequences except the fact that for 
9 months the British Isles, as the citadel 
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of British power throughout the world, have 
stood firm, and by their firmness have kept 
alive everywhere the spirit of resistance. If 
the President was gambling when he decided 
to aid Britain last June, has he not been 
vindicated overwhelmingly by what has hap- 
pened in these 9 months? 

We are told that our military position is 
still very unsatisfactory. Perhaps it is. But 
9 months ago it was very much worse. We 
had not even authorized a two-ocean navy. 
We had not even begun to have the long de- 
bate on raising a large Army. We had not 
yet made the appropriations to expand our 
capacity to produce airplanes and other vital 
weapons. We had not made the contracts. 
We had not begun to tool up. We still had 
to go through a long, bitter national election. 
Does anyone think we were better prepared 
9 months ago than we are now to stand alone 
in a world where all resistance to the Triple 
Axis had collapsed? By the policy of aiding 
Britain we have already gained 9 months of 
infinitely precious time, 9 months that we 
might have used better, but nevertheless 9 
months in which we have succeeded in begin- 
ning a mobilization of our resources. 

But that is not all that we have gained. We 
have gained the practical possibility of mak- 
ing certain that if, nevertheless, there is a 
catastrophe in Furope, the whole vast sea 
power of Britain—its flert, merchant ships, 
and bases—will not fall into the hands of the 
Axis. With the help, and with the promise of 
more help, which we gave the British last 
June and during the summer and autumn, 
we gained 9 months in which we have begun 
to mobilize. With the help which we shall be 
in a position to furnish under the lend-lease 
bill, we shall, if we are energetic and in- 
telligent about it, assure ourselves that, if the 
worst happened, the whole British Empire 
and its immense resources would not be 
incorporated into the Axis. 

How it can be maintained that we have 
been stripping our defenses when in fact we 
have already gained the time in which we 
have doubled our capacity to produce and 
when we have established relations with Great 
Britain, Canada, and Australia which engage 
them even more Ceepily not to surrender and 
make peace at our expense? We have watched 
the history of France since June, and seen 
how near France has been to becoming en- 
listed as an ally of the Axis, and we have 
waited anxiously as the French, solely because 
of Britain’s resistance, have themselves re- 
sisted. Imagine our position if Britain, aban- 
doned by us and defeated by Hitler, should 
fall into revolution and under new leaders 
become incorporated in the new order of Eur- 
ope and Asia. Can anyone argue that meas- 
ures to prevent this from happening are not, 
in the most fundamental sense of the words, 
measures to promote the defense of the 
United States? 





Help for Britain and Help for Us 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS AND THE EL PASO HER- 
ALD-POST 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, more and more the country is 
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expecting us to have something to show 
for the proposed aid to Great Britain. 
More and more, there is a demand that 
the administration shall get title to the 
bases we need offcoast as a defensive 
measure. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the Recorp two recent 
editorials on the subject: 


[From the Washington Daily News of January 
31, 1941] 


HELPING BRITAIN 


There are many possible substitutes for the 
lend-lease bill by which we could provide 
planes, ships, and. guns to the Allies as fast 
as we could under this measure—and with 
much less danger of getting involved in the 
war. 

For one, there is the suggestion of Senator 
Tart, of Ohio, that we make straight dollar 
loans, starting with a credit of one billion to 
Britain, a half billion to Canada, a smaller 
sum to Greece, saying to these countries: 
“Here’s the money; come make your own con- 
tracts for war material.” 

For another, there is the proposal of Sena- 
tor JoHNson of Colorado that we let these 
countries have the weapons, st‘pulating that 
we accept in full payment therefor the reports 
of their military experts on how the weapons 
perform in actual combat. That would make 
repayment easy and leave no borrower-debtor 
hard feelings after it is all over. 

But we still think the best idea would be to 
have no loans or leases of dollars or muni- 
tions or anything else, but instead to make 
an outright swap with Britain. Let us offer 
to buy from Britain all the Western Hemis- 
phere real estate she is willing to sell, includ- 
ing Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, the 
islands of the Lesser Antilles, and Guiana and 
British Honduras on the mainland. We could 
afford to pay a good price—indeed, a very 
steep price. If she would part with enough 
real estate we could pay a sum ample to wipe 
out Britain’s war debt and still leave plenty 
of billions to her credit in American banks 
to pay for all the weapons we could produce 
for her. 

Sure, there would be some adjustment to 
make regarding British subjects in posses- 
sions passing under American sovereignty, 
but such problems are not insoluble. When 
the war was-.over Britain wouldn’t owe us 
anything, and we would have these defense 
outposts, which we sorely need now and may 
need even more in the years to come. 


[From the El Paso (Tex.) Herald-Post of 
January 29, 1941] 


INSTEAD OF LOANS AND LEASES 


This country is committed to full aid for 
Britain shcrt of war. It is committed by ad- 
ministration policy, backed by majority pub- 
lic sentiment. 

Any criticism of the lend-lease bill which 
fails to recognize this commitment will be of 
no avail. And whatever ultimate decision 
Congress makes on this measure the people 
will close ranks and support that decision 
with good will and vigor. 

But in the remaining days of the debate, 
everyone who believes that some of the lend- 
lease provisions are too sweeping and per- 
ilous has a plain duty to advocate alterna- 
tive measures by which he thinks Britain 
can be helped with less danger of American 
involvement in war. 

In that spirit we return to a proposal fre- 
quently made in this column—namely, that 
we provide Britain with the sinews of war 
by a simple purchase of British possessions 
in this hemisphere. 

According to our atlas, 110,611 square miles 
of the British Empire is situated on this side 
of the Atlantic, north of the Equator and 
south of Canada. The holdings include Ber- 
muda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, the Leeward 
and Windward Islands, Trinidad, British 
Guiana on the South American mainland, 
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and British Honduras in Central America. 
All this is less than eight-tenths of 1 percent 
of the total area of the British Empire. 

Britain wouldn’t want to sell it all. She 
insists she won’t trade off British subjects. 
Very well, the United States doesn’t need 
British subjects. But it does need naval 
bases strategically situated throughout the 
Caribbean area—on land owned by the United 
States, not leased. Also, it needs guaranties 
that no other power will construct bases in 
that area. 

Why couldn’t a deal be worked out where- 
by the United States takes possession of all 
this land it needs for defense purposes, and 
Britain keeps what is required to accom- 
modate those British subjects who object to 
a change of status, Britain at the same time 
agreeing by treaty never tc construct a rival 
military outpost in that area? 

What would be a fair price to pay? 

Economically and militarily these holdings 
are of small value to Britain. But they would 
be of inestimable value to us in the protec- 
tion of our shores and the Panama Canal. 

Consider these facts: We paid $25,000,000 
for the Virgin Islands—area, 133 square miles. 
At the same square-mile rate, the price of 
all the British Western Hemisphere holdings 
north of the Equator and south of Canada, in 
round figures, would. be $20,000,000,000. 
Whew! But let’s suppose Britain kept, for 
her subjects to live on, enough square miles 
to cut the price down to $16,000,000,000. And 
Britain still owes that old World War debt, a 
round figure of $6,000,000,000; knock that off, 
and the cash price is $10,000,000,000. 

Figures are large or small by comparison. 
If the lend-lease bill passes as is, we will have 
virtually underwritten Britain’s war. We 
will have pledged all our resources and credit 
to supply all the planes, tanks, ships, and 
guns that Britain needs to achieve victory, 
whether the war lasts 1 year or 10. 

And even if we keep out, which we fear is 
an absurd hope under the lend-lease, victory- 
guaranty program, the cost is likely to be 
much more than ten billions or even sixteen 
or twenty billions. 

Let’s think it over while there’s time left. 





War Department Discourages Intemper- 
ance Among Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, February 13, 1941 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, since the enactment of the Se- 
lective Service Act I have received many 
letters from mothers of young men who 
have been called for training in which 
intense worry has been voiced about the 
moral conditions adjacent to our mili- 
tary establishments. These mothers are 
proud to have their sons in the service, 
but they are worried lest Army life should 
impair the morals of their boys. Much 
of this fear is, I am convinced, ground- 
less. 

I have been assured by both the War 
and Navy Departments that every effort 
is being made to protect the men called 
for training, both morally and physically. 
The Adjutant General of the Army, Maj. 
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Gen. E. S. Adams, has assured me that 
the War Department is taking every rea- 
sonable means to protect the young men 
from intemperance while in Army train- 
ing camps. 

It is recognized by every leader of 
troops that efficiency in the Army de- 
pends upon more than technical mili- 
tary training. For this reason, General 
Adams explained, a well-defined program 
of recreation and welfare is being estab- 
lished at all training centers. It is hoped 
that this program will discourage intem- 
perance among the trainees and soldiers. 
General Adams further expressed the 
hope that— 

Civilians interested in the welfare of the 
Army will devote their efforts toward provid- 
ing facilities in communities adjacent to 
Army camps where soldiers can find whole- 
some entertainment and make proper con- 
tacts and thus avoid the pitfalls so detri- 
mental to their health, their morals, and 
their efficiency. 

The many letters I have received indi- 
cate that it is the general belief that 
liquors are sold to soldiers in Army 
establishments. Of course, this is not 
true. War Department regulations and 
instructions have for many years pro- 
hibited the sale or dealing in intoxicat- 
ing liquors on any premises used for 
military purposes. The only alcoholic 
beverages permitted to be sold in Army 
establishments is beer containing one- 
half of 1 percent of alcohol by volume, 
and not more than 3; percent alcohol 
by weight. This beverage is not consid- 
ered intoxicating by the War Depart- 
ment, and the sale of such is authorized 
at post exchanges. 





The Road to Poverty and Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
- aoa York Times of Sunday, February 
16, 1941: 


[From the New York Times of February 16, 
1941] 


War Costs ArE MOUNTING DizzILY—ALL THE 
NATIONS ARE SPENDING Fark More THAN IN 
1914-18 

(By John MacCormac) 


WASHINGTON, February 15.—What is war 
costing the world this year? How does it 
compare with the cost of the World War a 
quarter of a century ago? 

There is no final answer to either question, 
although on the whole, for those who are 
fighting it, war today seems even more expen- 
sive than it was 24 years ago. 

There can never be any final answer, since 
there has never been agreement on the cost 
of the World War. One American estimate, 
reduced to a basis of 1913 prices, was that the 
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World War had cost $80,680,000,000 gold. 
But in 1924 the Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York estimated that without adjusting in- 
flated price levels, but taking them as they 
existed during the war, its cost was $277,425,- 
000,000. 

Even allowing this wide range for monetary 
variation there could be no certainty that the 
money price of a war which took 10,000,000 
lives had been gaged with even approximate 
accuracy. Some economists urged that the 
real cost of the World War to European bel- 
ligerents would have to include the fact that 
they became debtor to the United States and 
that the cost to the United States should be 
reduced by the same factor. 

BRITAIN’S HEAVY OUTLAY 


There are some bases, however, on which 
the cost of this war to those who are prose- 
cuting it may be compared with their expend- 
itures for the same purpose in the World War. 
Great Britain furnishes the best example. 
The World War cost her $55,380,000,000. That 
works out at about $33,000,000 a day. This 
war is costing her $52,500,000 a day. When 
this fiscal year is over she will have spent on 
her struggle for survival almost $5,000,000,000 
more than she did during the most expensive 
year of the World War, 1917, when the cost 
mounted to $12,000,000,000. 

The whole British Empire is spending more 
today than it did during the second year of 
the World War. The average war expenditure 
of Canada and Newfoundland together then 
was less than $850,000,000 a year. Now Can- 
ada alone is spending more than $1,000,000,000 
a year. Australia paid out an average of 
$530,000,000 a year during the World War, but 
she is spending $800,000,000 now. Little New 
Zealand, whose annual World War cost was 
$260,445,000, will spend about the same this 
year. 

Holland was not in the last war. In this 
one it has been quickly overrun and is under 
German domination. But there is a refugee 
Netherlands Government in London and the 
Netherlands Empire is still functioning. On 
its navy, still largely intact, and for other 
war purposes the Netherlands Government is 
spending 91,000,000 guilders. 

FRANCE’S BURDEN 


France has been out of the war since June. 
She is half slave and half prisoner. But 
though she is technically at peace the war is 
costing her almost as much now as it did 
while she was technically fighting it. When 
the 400,000,000 francs a day which she must 
pay for the cost of the German Army of 
occupation are added to her ordinary ex- 
penditures it brings her daily outgo almost 
to the billion francs a day that the country 
was said to be spending while she was still 
in the war. In the World War she spent only 
about 20 percent more than she is spending 
now. 

German war costs are not known. The 
Reich claims that they were covered during 
the present fiscal year by the $10,000,000,000 
raised in taxation. In the World War they 
totaled about $11,000,000,000 annually. If 
the total cost of the war to her should be 
stretched to include what Germany spent 
in preparing for it during the last 7 years, 
however, it is probable that it would be as 
great as the cost of the World War. 

Italy, also, has failéd to divulge her present 
war costs. But the last Italian budget, pre- 
sented in May 1940, when Italy had evidently 
made up her mind to enter the war while the 
going was good, indicated that from an orig- 
inal estimate of 29,000,000,000 lire, expendi- 
ture had been increased to 56,000,000,000. 
That meant 27,000,000,000 lire as the esti- 
mated expenditure for the war. The war has 
turned out to be even more expensive than 
Mussolini expected, so that it must be cost- 
ing Italy something like three or four billion 
dollars this year. 

CASE OF THE NEUTRALS 


Even the neutrals in this war are spending 
more heavily than the neutrals in the last. 
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The World War cost Russia slightly more than 
$6,000,000,000 a year while she was fighting 


cost her 57,000,000,000 rubles in purely mili- 
tary expenditure. That is $11,000,000,000 a 
year calculated at the rate of 5 rubles and 
8 kopecks to the dollar, but no one knows 
what a ruble is really worth. 

As for the United States, she spent about 
$18,000,000,000 a year for the 2 years she 
participated in the World War. At her 
present daily rate of expenditure on defense, 
she is spending about $7,300,000,000 a year, 
but this rate will rise steadily. If her defense 
plans are carried out as planned, the war will 
have involved heavier outlays for her than 
the World War, even if she does not enter it. 

There are other kinds of neutrals now sorely 
burdened. They are China and Japan, who 
are fighting a battle of their own but one 
which is not divorced from the main struggle. 

Out of a total budget of approximately 
$3,000,000,000 Japan admits to spending only 
$1,100,000,000 on her struggle with China. 
But even that is far more than the annual 
cost to her of the World War, which was 
$465,000,000. China has published no figures 
of her war expenditure, but the best unofficial 
estimate obtainable is that her outlay is in 
the neighborhood of 5,000,000,000 Chinese 
dollars a year. That is less than $300,000,000 
in American dollars, but China is fighting her 
war largely with manpower, and manpower 
is cheap in China. 

REASONS FOR INCREASE 

How of Belgium, and Norway, and Den- 
mark, and Poland? For an estimate of what 
the war has meant to them in money, the 
materials are entirely lacking. 

Why is this war, in which fewer men are 

and the loss of life has been far 
less than that of a quarter century ago, 
proving more expensive to those who engage 
in it? Military operations are on nothing 
like the World War scale. Commodity prices 
are lower. Equipment is what makes the 
difference, and more especially equipment 
for air warfare. 

Last spring the British Chancelor of the 
Exchequer pointed out that war planes now 
cost from three to seven times as much as 
they did in the World War. The cost of 
maintaining a division in the field is twice 
as great. For divisions are now all more or 
less mechanized and the horsepower they 
command runs into the hundreds of thou- 
sands where in the World War it ran into 
the thousands only. 

Though there are fewer men in the field, 
they need far more men in the factories to 
maintain them. And the soldier himself is 
more costly, for not only are the lethal tools 
he works with far more complicated and ex- 
pensive than in the last war, but he himself 
needs more training before he can learn to 
handle them. Something like $25,000 worth 
of training must be invested in a pilot before 
he is ready to fly one of the fast fighters or 
high-flying, long-ranging bombers of this 
war. The plane he flies may cost 10 times 
as much as that. Its instrument panel alone 
would put a World War plane to shame. And 
it is becoming more expensive with every 
new design. Its horsepower is doubling; its 
armament is increasing; it is beginning to 
blossom out with power turrets like a battle- 
ship and, like a battleship, to acquire an 
armored skin. 


TANKS AND WARSHIPS 


Artillery has remained much the same as 
in the World War, so far as the guns them- 
selves are concerned. But it has all been 
made more mobile. The modern tank is far 
more complicated and efficient and expen- 
sive than the World War tank. The modern 
battleship must be protected against air at- 
tack as well as submarines and its own kind, 
and the devices by which this is accom- 
plished all cost more money. 

Even the ordinary infantryman costs more 
today. His equipment is better. He fires an 
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automatic rifle instead of a repeating one. 
He is better cared for. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Dr. J. K. Galbraith, economic adviser, 
Agricultural Division of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National 
Defense, before the National Farm In- 
stitute at Des Moines, Iowa, on February 
21, 1941: 


When I began to prepare this talk a few 
days ago I found myself feeling somewhat 
uneasy—lI felt an uneasiness which does not 
usually come until just before it is time to 
start talking. We are a nation of speech 
makers as you well know; this is a great 
threat to national unity, for half of us will 
always be making speeches and the other half 
will always be listening to them. This is a 
gap which cannot be bridged. 

The last few months have produced a very 
fair crop of oratory, and, of course, much of 
it has been built around the subject of na- 
tional defense. It is quite possible that we 
have had too many speeches on national de- 
fense. But, as I reflected on the topic I was 
assigned, I found myself wondering if we 
haven’t had too many speeches of a particular 
kind, too many which relate national defense 
to industrial activity and the prospects for 
corporate profits; to employment and wage 
levels, to farm prices and farm income, to the 
prices of real estate or the prospects for a 
revival of the stock market. Is it possible, 
one wonders, that we could sometimes forget 
about the essential purposes of our defense 
program with so much discussion of its rela- 
tion to people and their fortunes? I some- 
times think there is that danger. 

In one sense last summer we were spiritu- 
ally out of condition for the national effort 
which our defense program requires. We 
were a little like an athlete who has just 
finished a 7-mile race and is told he must 
join the tug-of-war team. For the last 7 
years we have been emerging gradually, but 
slowly, from the first great depression which 
this country had known. For 10 years the 
great groups in the country—farmers, labor, 
and the great mass of small-business men— 
had been engaged in a grim struggle for sur- 
vival. For 10 years the threat of unemploy- 
ment, or the danger of foreclosure, or the 
ways of escaping bankruptcy have dominated 
our thinking. We have worked, talked, and 
slept with the problems of economic survival. 

When France fell last summer a new and 
greater problem faced us—a threat to our 
security on this hemisphere. We started 
upon a great expansion of our defense es- 
tablishments. But it was inevitable, per- 
haps, that this program should be widely 
examined for its effect on the fortunes of 
individuals and groups—that we should find 
ourselves talking and perhaps talking too 
much about the economic effects of the de- 
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fense program. Perhaps we have talked too 
little about the responsibilities of various 
groups in the community for an effective 
prosecution of the defense effort. 

National defense is either a deadly serious 
business or one that we can afford to forget. 
Either the United States is in danger or it is 
secure. If we are in danger—and it is the 
judgment of the people that we are—then 
it is possible that one day in the future we 
may look back on these discussions of the 
effect of defense on the welfare and for- 
tunes of various groups with a good deal of 
regret. Perhaps we may feel as the British 
now doubtless feel about their war prepara- 
tion during the Chamberlain period—a 
period when their most modern steel mill 
was partly closed down because it endan- 
gered the steel market. If we are actually 
threatened one day, we will not be happy 
over discussions we may have had about 
plants and factories which we did not build 
because we were not sure that we would 
need them and could not be sure: what would 
happen to them afterward. If some sup- 
plies run short or become unobtainable, we 
may begin to wonder if the margin of safety 
was calculated with the worst in mind. We 
may wonder if we talked and thought too 
much about the effect of the defense pro- 
gram on this group and the other. 

I have had to confess this sense of uneasi- 
ness so that I might justify certain liberties 
which I have taken with my topic. I am not 
going to stress the effect of the war upon 
agriculture so much as I am going to stress 
the responsibilities of agriculture in the de- 
fense program. I am fully aware, I think, of 
the serious problems which the war abroad 
and defense activities at home are creating 
for many farm producers—problems which 
are far more acute in the cotton and wheat 
areas than they are here in Iowa. I am con- 
cerned, as you are concerned, over possible 
shortages of labor and materials which may 
develop in the months ahead. There are 
grave questions of post-defense and post-war 
adjustment and reconstruction which are still 
further in the future. These matters, how- 
ever important they may be, I am going to 
leave aside this morning. 


Be 4 


When discussion turns on the contribution 
of any particular individual or group to the 
defense program, it is not very long before 
some reference to sacrifice appears. It is 
assumed that some sacrifice will be needed— 
someune is pretty certain to sum it all up by 
saying, “Well, sacrifices will have to be made.” 
But sacrifice is a vague and general word. 
I doubt if we often stop to bring it down to 
earth, or to put it concretely in terms of 
income which we might pay in taxes, or auto- 
mobiles we might not buy, or prices which 
we can no longer afford to pay. What pre- 
cisely are the sacrifices which the defense 
program will require? Before I talk of the 
responsibilities and sacrifices required from 
the farmer, I would like to bring this idea of 
sacrifice down to earth—what, in concrete 
terms, are the sacrifices which will be needed 
not enly from the farmer but from all of us? 

The question is one of economics—and 
not very complex economics at that. Es- 
sentially our defense program is a large 
buying and building program. This Gov- 
ernment and the British Government have 
entered the market as purchasers of the 
implements of war and the equipment for 
armies. They are building or buying air- 
planes, destroyers, battleships, machine 
guns, shoes, and uniforms. Indirectly they 
are buying the aluminum, steel, lumber, 
cloth, and hides which go into the manufac- 
ture of these items. This buying—for such 
it may be called—comes into the economy of 
a country which has long been operating be- 
low capacity. In the last analysis the capac- 
ity or ability of the United States to pro- 
duce is the number of men which it has 
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available to work. In recent years we have 
had from 8 to 10 millions or more of unem- 
ployed and several millions more, many of 
them in agricultural regions, who were only 
partially employed. Much of our productive 
power has been unused. 

Under such conditions—in an economic 
system that is operating in low gear—the be- 
ginning stages of the defense program do not 
require sacrifice. The men who leave their 
jobs to go into the Army are making a sac- 
rifice—one that many of us do not fully un- 
derstand. But with this exception there has 
been little self-denial so far. Purchases of 
steel for guns and battleships has meant only 
that the iron and steel industry has been 
running full-out rather than part-time or 
with some furnaces closed down; it was no 
sacrifice for the unemployed men to get back 
on a pay roll once more, or for the mills to 
put them there. As men have gone back to 
work in recent months they have added pork 
chops and pork loins to their menus. This 
new buying power did not bring any sacri- 
fices for the Iowa farmers who have been 
selling hogs at distress prices. The cotton 
farmer, the wheat grower, and the tobacco 
producer, as well as others who sell in ex- 
port, have not been so fortunate to be sure. 
They can fairly claim to be the victims of the 
war. But with these exceptions the sacri- 
fices have not yet appeared. 

The period ahead is going to be different. 
The easy part of our national-defense pro- 
gram is drawing to a close. We still have a 
wealth of manpower and with few exceptions 
a wealth of raw materials. But over much of 
the economic system—in agriculture as well 
as industry—our plant and equipment are 
not built up to full-scale production. It is 
not adjusted to produce on the basis of full 
employment but rather to a sort of perma- 
nent semidepression level. Things have be- 
come adjusted not to full production but to 
a basis where, more or less, we all share 
equitably in the general poverty. This is true 
in many industries even were we to ignore 
the especially heavy defense demand for cer- 
tain items such as steel, aluminum, zinc, 
tools, and other things. For example, there 
is little direct military demand for dairy prod- 
ucts, meats, and vegetables. Army purchases 
are relatively minor. Yet even the supplies 
of these commodities, which we produced in 
far greater relative abundance than most 
things, would be inadequate were the avail- 
able working force of this country anywhere 
nearly employed. 

So in the period ahead there will be sacri- 
fices—but if we are wise they will be sacrifices 
of a special kind. Industry will have to sac- 
rifice some of its desire for security against 
future competition and future overproduc- 
tion in order to fill the needs of the years im- 
mediately ahead; trade-unions may have to 
face the possibility of an excessive number of 
skilled and trained workers sometime in the 
future because they admitted the men who 
will tool up for the plant expansion which 
we need in the period ahead. Farmers, who 
have a peculiarly rich and unfortunate ex- 
perience on this matter, may find it necessary 
to increase the production of meats, dairy 
products, and perhaps certain other commodi- 
ties. The sacrifices which we will be called 
upon to make in the United States will be 
along these lines. We will have to sacrifice a 
little of our concern for the future to make 
sure that we win the present. 

There may be times during the months 
ahead when there will be shortages of cer- 
tain commodities—when the pressure of de- 
fense demand will cut in on the consumption 
of goods to which we are accustomed. But 
so long as it is physically possible to increase 
output by increasing our plant and machinery 
such rationing should be only a temporary 
expedient. We car build a fifteen or, if 
necessary, a twenty-billion-dollar defense 
program out of the men and materials which 
in the past have been unused. Our problem 
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is to face up to the full productive power of 
the country. And there is no good reason 
why we must worry about these new factories 
and mills falling idle some day in the fu- 
ture—if we know how to use them to produce 
the implements of war, we can learn how to 
keep them going in the production of the 
good things of peace. If the common man 
can buy beefsteak and pork chops because he 
has a defense job, surely he can be given a 
job which will enable him to keep on buying 
when the world again becomes secure. 


mr 


Our problem then is to remove these re- 
straints based on fear of future competition 
or future excess capacity which limit our pro- 
ductive power as a nation. It is these fears 
which must be our major sacrifices. What 
responsibility does this impose upon agri- 
culture? 

The prime task of agriculture in the months 
ahead, as in every troubled period in the past, 
is to produce the food energy and the cloth- 
ing materials which our industrial and mili- 
tary machines require. Up to the present 
this has been a rather undramatic part of our 
defense program. During the first World War 
we had a mammoth food administration, 
which sought to make farmers produce more 
and consumers consume less. In Germany 
and in England the news about food supply 
is almost as important as the news about the 
production and destruction of aircraft. 

Nonetheless I am inclines to think that our 
own problems of food production and supply 
are likely to remain fairly unspectacular. But 
they are not questions which we can ignore. 
We have thought in terms of surpluses for so 
long that there is always some danger that we 
will continue to do so. It is true that the loss 
of foreign markets has left us with large sur- 
plus stocks of cotton, wheat, tobacco, lard, 
and dried fruit. For these it is hard, indeed, 
to see any problem of supply. But at the 
same time we are facing the most rapid ex- 
pansions of our domestic market in history. 
The average family on relief in the United 
States spends some 5 to 7 cents a meal per 
person for food. An employed family with a 
$25 a week pay check spends 10 to 12 cents, 
or about twice as much. A good deal of the 
difference is accounted for by purchases of 
meat, dairy products, fresh fruit, and the like. 
In the past year employment has increased 
between one and one-half to two millions and 
the increase will continue. These are people 
who are moving from the 5 to the 10 or 12- 
cent a meal level of purchases. They may be 
counted for many purposes as new customers 
for the country’s food supply. A good deal 
of this added demand will fall on commodi- 
ties like beef, pork, mutton, milk, and butter, 
where even in ordinary times we do not have 
an export surplus. If legislation now pend‘ng 
before Congress is passed we may find sub- 
stantial British requirements added on to 
our own increased domestic demand. The 
British have had many sources of supply for 
food materials but the United States alone 
has been the great available source of indus- 
trial munitions of war. In recent months the 
British Government has sought to conserve 
its supply of dollars so that she might spend 
them for our aircraft, steel, tools, and other 
munitions of war. This has meant a sharo 
curtailment of British products from the 
United States. The lend-lease bill promises 
to remove this dollar barrier to the purchase 
of farm commodities. In the months ahead 
the American farmer may be called upon for 
additional supplies of cheese, milk products, 
meat, and meat products. 

It is one of those unhappy accidents that 
this increased demand for food and fiber does 
not seem likely to come for those commodities 
for which we have the greatest surpluses. It 
will not cut deeply into our stocks of cotton, 
wheat, or tobacco. The increase in demand 
will be felt most strongly for those commod- 


ities where at no time in the past have we 
piled up large surplus reserves, although I 
should make an exception of our corn sup- 
plies, which I think we are going to look upon 
with increasing satisfaction. Therefore, the 
time has come when even our food stocks 
must be watched with care. In the months 
ahead I, for one, would like to see a larger 
supply of beef cattle come to the market. 
Iam afraid that with present favorable prices 
there will be a tendency to hold back breed- 
ing stock in the hope of yet more favorable 
prices some years hence. Producers may fail 
to take full advantage of the increased de- 
mand of the immediate future and find 
themselves with unnecessarily inflated stocks 
2 or 3 years from now, It is important that 
the supply of cattle moving into slaughter 
be maintained in the months ahead. I think 
we might place on the beef-cattle 
the responsibility of maintaining a fairly 
even flow of livestock to market in the months 
ahead. I mention beef cattle as an example. 
As time goes on there will be other things 
which will be required in greater quantity— 
other places where it will be necessary to re- 
vise existing programs and existing notions 
of what is required. I believe it is well that 
we be prepared. E 

There is another side of this picture, how- 
ever, and one which needs to be stressed. I 
have been talking of those commodities of 
which supplies may be required in greater 
quantity. These increased requirements will, 
of course, reveal themselves in the form of 
higher prices—price increases that may offset 
any advances in the cost of materials and 
labor used in production. For those pro- 
ducers who have lost their export market and 
whose supplies are now added to domestic 
stocks of cotton, wheat, tobacco, and dried 
fruit, improving domestic demand will have 
little effect on prices. Stocks will increase 
in many cases. At the same time these pro- 
ducers will share in any rise that there may 
be in the costs of production. In short, costs 
will rise and prices will remain at or near 
levels established by Government policy. The 
income of these farmers can only be main- 
tained by strong and aggressive action cou- 
pled, perhaps, with important readjustments 
in farm production. This action will be nec- 
essary if cotton, wheat, and tobacco growers 
are to hold even their present position, if 
they are not to suffer in comparison with 
eastern and Corn Belt farmers. We shall 
have to remember that there are these two 
sides to our picture. 

Iv 

I suggested a few minutes ago that the 
prime responsibility of agriculture was the 
furnishing of adequate supplies of food and 
fiber materials. I should like to think that 
this responsibility goes even farther—that 
the farmer also has a responsibility for seeing 
that those who need the farmers’ products 
are supplied with them. In the last few years 
we have made enormous progress in getting 
farm stocks into the hands of poorly nour- 
ished or badly clothed people. It has been 
the farmers who have assumed the leadership 
in this effort. I think farmers more than any 
other group have seen the insufferable para- 
dox of want amid plenty. I think farm peo- 
ple also realize that the poorly clad and the 
poorly nourished family must at times feel 
that it is disenfranchised; they realize that 
the child who must go without breakfast is 
having a bad education in patriotism no mat- 
ter what he learns in school. Even as we go 
into a period of expanding employment and 
business activity there will still be farm sur- 
pluses on the one hand and hungry people on 
the other. It will still be good business to 
bring these two together. I should like to 
charge agriculture with a continuing re- 
sponsibility for seeing that this is done. 
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So much for the main task—the supply of 
food. The second great responsibility of 
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agriculture is the provision of manpower. 
Farm boys and girls have always migrated to 
the cities, in fact it is only by this equalizing 
movement that our city populations are 
maintained. As we enter a period of in- 
dustrial this farm-to-city move- 
ment, which was checked during the depres- 
sion, will again be in full flow. In fact, as 
you well know, this flow is already taking 
place. It is a normal and natural thing and 
I do not think we should deplore it. It is 
important, however, that we see that the 
people from the farms have the best possible 
opportunity to find their niche in urban life. 
Too often in the past we have rather deplored 
the migration from farm to city; and partly 
for this reason I think we have placed those 
who are moving from farm to city employ- 
ment at a disadvantage. We have not pro- 
vided them with the skills which are neces- 
sary if they are to be eligible for the better 
classes of employment. We have used the 
farms far too much as a source of unskilled 
labor. 

In the early stages of the defense program, 
steps were taken to increase the supply of 
skilled worker- who would be needed under 
the defense program. A part of the money 
made available for this purpose was set aside 
for training in rural areas. I think that farm 
people have an important responsibility in 
seeing that this program is carried on in the 
most effective possible manner. It is some- 
thing which I believe everyone associated 
with the defense program hopes that farm 
people will adopt as their own. 

I have suggested that we will need a sub- 
stantial migration from farm to city in order 
to meet industrial labor demands of the de- 
fense program. I hope it will be possible as 
the program develops to minimize the extent 
of this migration by bringing a part of the 
industry to areas where there is a surplus of 
rural labor. Through the South some hun- 
dreds of thousands of farm people are now 
either unemployed, partially unemployed, or 
they are producing cotton and tobacco for an 
export market which has been suspended. 
A similar situation holds in many areas to 
the west of the Mississippi. Many of us have 
hoped that we would have a substantial num- 
ber of the new defense industries established 
in these areas. It is something that has been 
especially close to the heart of Commissioner 
Chester Davis. There have been difficulties, 
and some very serious ones, in carrying out 
this program. But some progress has been 
made. As labor shortages appear in the 
larger industrial centers, more and more at- 
tention will be paid to the rural labor re- 
serve of the South and the West. Likewise 
it is my own hope that we shall see increas- 
ing attention being paid to the small shops 
and factories which have equipment that is 
not being used for defense production, Ar- 
rangements are now being made by which 
small concerns in cities like Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, and Waterloo will be given a 
share in orders which, for production reasons, 
must be granted to larger firms. This farm- 
ing-out program, as it has been called, will 
also assume increased importance as labor 
shortages appear around larger centers. It is 
the second device by which the rural labor 
reserve may be effectively mobilized. 

vI 

A final responsibility of agriculture in 
the defense program is one which I need to 
touch very briefly. It is one, however, which 
may grow in importance in the period 
ahead. I believe it will be necessary for the 
farmers increasingly to subordinate group 
policy to national policy. I do not suggest 


that any of the gains of the farmer in re- 
cent years must be sacrificed; or that it 
will be necessary to abandon the goals which 
agriculture has established for itself. The 
gains and the goals are both modest. There 
is nothing so thoroughly consistent with an 
effective national defense as a farm plant 
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that is in a healthy and prosperous condi- 
tion. But the United States is in the proc- 
ess of assuming, as we have never assumed 
before, the responsibilities of a world power. 
A world power is cne which keeps its friends, 
either by neighborliness or by force. We 
are, we hope, the neighborly kind. If we 
are to maintain our position on this hemi- 
sphere and even, perhaps, the integrity of 
our own territory, we must assure our 
neighbors that they can be prosperous as 
our friends—more prosperous as our friends 
than as someone else’s puppet. We cannot 
have political friends who are economic foes. 

Sometimes in Washington I hear my 
friends who are discussing sOme measure, 
remark: “But what would the farmers say?” 
It is a good question to ask. I always tell 
them not to worry. If the measure is genu- 
inely important for the national welfare, 
they will simply find that farmers are patri- 
otic people. And so far, I think, I have 
been right. 
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Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important branches of our 
Government is the General Accounting 
Office and today Lindsay Warren, the 
new Comptroller General, demonstrated 
his ability to render justice to many de- 
serving people in my district. I believe 
in expressing appreciation of people 
while they are alive. Recently, I called 
attention to the notable work of Mr. 
William L. Austin, as Director of the 
Census. 

Today it is my privilege to compliment 
Comptroller General Warren on the 
painstaking consideration which he has 
given a large number of people in poor 
financial circumstances, who have been 
denied justice until Mr. Warren recon- 
sidered the refusal of a predecessor to 
pay these claims and took action today 
directing investigation and payment of 
these claims. His action indicates that 
the humblest citizen in the land will re- 
ceive fair treatment and especially in 
cases where people are unable to carry 
on litigation against their own Govern- 
ment. 

The press release issued by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office today indicates 
the situation and is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, CL. C., February 26.—Comp- 
troller General Lindsay C. Warren today 
stated that he had requested the Attorney 
General to prosecute no further appeals in 
actions commonly known as the Minnesota 
fire claims. Disagreeing with his predeces- 
sors who held that the act of Congress pro- 
viding for the payment of these claims did 
not include personal-injury and death cases, 
Mr. Warren today ordered that about 600 
claims aggregating about $500,000 be studied 


for early payment. About $10,000,000 have 
been previously paid for property losses grow- 
ing out of a fire that swept a large portion 
of Minnesota in 1918 and alleged to have 
been caused by the Government. In 1935 
Congress passed a bill to pay the damage, 
but Comptroller General McCarl held that 
the act of Congress did not include personal- 
injury and death cases. This decision was 
concurred in by Comptroller General Brown. 
Four suits have been brought by claimants, 
the Government losing all of them. On 
February 10, 1941, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit handed down a 
unanimous opinion against the Government 
and holding that the act of Congress did 
include payment for personal injuries and 
deaths. Comptroller General Warren, who 
was a Member of Congress when the act was 
passed, said there had never been any doubt 
in his mind as to the intent of Congress and 
expressed full approval of the court decision. 


In connection with the statement from 
the General Accounting Office, people in 
the Eighth Minnesota District will also be 
interested in the decision of the circuit 
court of appeals at St. Louis, Mo., which 
decision held that these claims were 
within the purview of Private Law No. 
336, passed by the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress. The decision is as follows: 


(622, opinion 11,837, Kirchhoff. United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit. No. 11,837, November term, 1940. 
United States of America, appellant, against 
Andrew Bang, appellee. Appeal from the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Minnesota. February 10, 1941] 


Mr. Victor E. Anderson, United States At- 
torney (Mr. Francis M. Shea. Assistant At- 
torney General, Mr. Sidney J. Kaplan, special 
assistant to the Attorney General, and Mr. 
Enoch E. Ellison, attorney, Department of 
Justice, were with him on the brief) for 
appellant. 

Mr. V. J. Michaelson (Mr. Theodore Hol- 
lister, Mr. N. B. Arnold, Mr. Austin Lathers, 
Mr. Jay H. Hoag, Messrs. Lathers & Hoag, Mr. 
Ralph E. Burdick, Mr. H. S. Campbell, Mr. 
Frank Yetka, and Mr. Hanford Cox were with 
him on the brief) for appellee. 

Mr. William A _ Pittenger filed brief as 
Amicus Curiae. 

Before Sanborn, Woodrough, and Johnsen, 
circuit judges. 

Woodrough, circuit judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court 

This suit was brought in the District Court 
of Minnesota to recover from the United 
States the sum of $6,000, claimed to be due 
the plaintiff under the provisions of Private 
Act No. 336, approved by the President of 
the United States August 27, 1935 (49 Stat. 
2194) on account of loss by personal injury 
in the great Minnesota fire of October 12, 
1918. Jurisdiction was invoked under the 
Tucker Act (28 U. S. C. A. 41, sub. 20). The 
case was tried to the court and plaintiff had 
judgment. The United States appeals. 

It appears that on the filing of the plain- 
tiff’s petition, the United States filed its 
motion to dismiss the same, and the motion 
having been overruled, it answered. It did 
not, however, offer any evidence on its own 
behalf on the trial, but relied on the alleged 
insufficiency of the plaintiff's allegations and 
proof. Its position in the court below, stated 
in the motion to dismiss and relied on at 
the trial, is reasserted on this appeal, (1) 
that said private act does not authorize the 
payment of damages resulting from personal 
injury; (2) that the United States had not 


given its consent to be sued in this action; 
(3) that the special administrative remedy 
provided in the act is exclusive; that deter- 
mination of the amount due and the person 
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entitled had not been made by the Comp- 
troller General, and that the district court 
was without authority to adjudicate as to 
the amount due or the person entitled under 
the act. 

In ruling on the motion to dismiss, Judge 
Bell filed a written opinion in which all the 
contentions for the United States are fully 
considered and discussed; and after the trial 
Judge Sullivan, in addition to making find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law, also 
filed a written opinion reviewing the facts 
and discussing all of the questions of law 
involved. The latter opinion is reported, 31 
Federal Supplement 535. In a companion 
case, United States v. City National Bank 
of Duluth, reported in 31 Federal Supple- 
ment 530, Judge Joyce also fully considered 
the same contentions that are made for the 
United States in this case and resolved them 
against the Government. 

It is, therefore, unnecessary to repeat the 
facts of the case in this opinion on the ap- 
peal. Neither do we deem it appropriate or 
helpful to make any further elaboration of 
the discussion of the questions of law in- 
volved. It would necessarily be repetitious. 
We have reached the same conclusion as to 
each of the contentions of the Government 
that has been declared by the district court, 
and we think that the judges of that court 
have correctly applied the controlling author- 
ity as cited by them. We hold that the 
private act plainly and without any ambi- 
guity requires payment of personal injury 
losses occasioned by the great fire when de- 
termined and fixed as to amount and person 
entitled as required by the act; that the com- 
munication of the Director General of Rail- 
roads, dated November 7, 1935, to the Comp- 
troller General, established the appellee’s 
right to payment, and no duty or function 
remained for the Comptroller General there- 
after except to perform the clerical or minis- 
terial acts of examination and certification. 

The action taken by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral in certifying for payment the property 
loss established by the Director General’s 
communication to him, together with the 
statement of his reasons for refusing to so 
certify the personal-injury loss, demonstrate 
that the Comptroller General relied solely 
upon his own construction of the private 
act. Counsel for the United States do not 
contend that such construction of the law is 
final or binding on the courts, but argue that 
it is reviewable only by mandamus. Our 
conclusion upon the record presented is to 
the contrary. (Dismuke v. United States, 
297 U. S. 167; United States v. Babcock, 250 
U. S. 328, loc. cit. 331; Silberachein v. United 
States, 266 U. S. 221, loc. cit. 225. See also 
United States v. Morgenthau, App. D. C., 105 
F. 2d 50; Denver, Etc., District v. McNeil, 10 
Cir., 106 Fed. 2d 288. Cf. Miguel v. McCarl, 
291 U. S. 442.) 

The private act and the action of the 
Director General pursuant thereto having 
perfected the appellee’s right to receive the 
money from the United States, the appellee 
not having received it had a claim upon 
which he was entitled to sue the United 
States by virtue of the Tucker Act. (Dis- 
muke v. United States, 297 U. S. 167, 171-172; 
McLean v. United States, 226 U. S. 374; Med- 
bury v. United States, 173 U. S. 492.) The 
trial court in this suit brought under the 
Tucker Act rightly determined that the 
amount fixed by the records of the Director 
General pursuant to the act, was due and 
owing to the properly identified person en- 
titled and rightly entered judgment against 
the United States. 

Affirmed. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

E. E. Kocn, 
Clerk, United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
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STATEMENT BY SIDNEY HILLMAN 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, President, the 
effect of labor disputes upon the national- 
defense program presents a question of 
paramount importance, and one which 
is receiving a great deal of attention in 
the Congress and in the public press. It 
will be admitted that the best-qualified 
expert on this question is undoubtedly 
Mr. Sidney Hillman, Associate Director 
General of the Office of Production Man- 
agement. I therefore feel that it is my 
duty to direct attention to the statement 
made by Mr. Hillman before the Judici- 
ary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 20, 1941, in which 
he discussed this question. I ask unani- 
mous consent, therefore, to insert in the 
ReEcorD Mr. Hillman’s statement in full. 
Those who study it will find that it is 
replete with facts and statistics and con- 
stitutes a highly intelligent and scholarly 
discussion of the relation between labor 
disputes and national defense. The facts 
demonstrate that American labor is co- 
operating magnificently in the defense 
program, and that, as was to be expected, 
American workers are upholding our tra- 
ditions of loyalty and patriotism. I know 
of no more effective argument against 
undercover attacks which are being made 
on the civil liberties of American workers. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

I am happy to have this opportunity to 
render whatever assistance I can in your 
study of what is certainly one of the most 
important questions of our time: the swift 
and uninterrupted production of materials 
needed for national defense. 

Unless we fulfill every need of our defense 
program—completely and without stint—we 
will not be able to strengthen and to pre- 
serve democracy in this hour of its greatest 
peril. 

The steady flow of tanks, guns, ships, and 
planes depends directly upon the abiity of 
both management and labor to coordinate 
their efforts to assure uninterrupted produc- 
tion and the fullest utilization of both plant 
capacity and human skill. We can achieve 
this only when employer-employee relations 
are harmonious and cooperative. The prob- 
lem facing us is how best to insure that har- 
mony and that cooperation. 

To get a sound answer to that question and 
to throw some light on legislation now pend- 
ing before your committee, it becomes neces- 
sary briefly to review the essentiai facts. A 
full catalog would exceed your reasonable 
patience. 


At the present time 37,200,000 persons are 

employed in the nonagricultural industries of 
this country. This number is 2,200,000 great- 
er than in May of 1940, when the President 
submitted his recommendations to the Con- 
gress for the defense program. The number 
earners employed in the manufac- 
industries alone is 9,200,000. This 
represents an increase of 1,100,000 since last 
May. This increase, arising primarily from 
defense activity, is the greatest that has oc- 
curred in any similar period on record. 

During the life of the defense program not 
only has employment in American industry 


i 


increased but the actual man-hours of em-~ 


ployment have grown at a faster rate than at 
any time within this generation. Large num- 
bers of workers in heavy manufacturing in- 
dustries vital to the defense effort are work- 
ing 50 and 60 hours per week. In machine 
tools, the average is approximately 51 hours. 
Many plants are working from 55 to 56 hours 
per week and some more than 60. Two years 
ago these same plants averaged less than 40 
hours per week. 

I mention these facts because the record 
reveals that every period of rapid increase 
in business activity has been accompanied 
by an appreciable increase in the number of 
labor disputes and strikes. 

Now, what has been the record of the past 
7 months of the defense effort marked by this 
tremendous increase in business activity as 
far as labor relations are concerned? In con- 
trast to similar periods of increased employ- 
ment in the past, the last 7 months stand out 
sharply in the following respects: 

First. For the first time in our industrial 
history employment has increased sharply 
without an increase in the number of strikes. 
In fact, the number of man-days of idleness 
by reason of strikes in the last half of 1940 
was 40 percent less than in the last half of 
19389. The evidence is detailed in an exhibit, 
table A, which I am submitting for the record. 

Second. Less than half as many persons 
were involved in strikes during 1940 as in the 
corresponding period of emergency in 1916, 
or the war years 1917 and 1918. This is true 
in spite of the fact that in the meantime 
employment in nonagricultural activities has 
increased by 22 percent. 

Third. The amount of idleness caused by 
strikes in 1940 was less than one-quarter as 
great as the time lost because of industrial 
accidents. 

Fourth. The strikes that have occurred 
during recent months of ever-enlarging in- 
dustrial activity have been small and of short 
duration. 

I am submitting these facts and figures 
because I know that you will agree that it is 
extremely important that all of us see the 
strike situation in its true perspective. With 
the emphasis on strikes in the daily press, the 
man on the street can hardly fail to conclude 
that strikes are increasing greatly. This is 
simply not true. 

A detailed story of industrial relations today 
is contained in table B that I have had com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
shows the extent of strike activity in 11 vital 
industries closely related to national defense. 
These industries are aircraft, aluminum, 
automobiles, steel, electrical machinery, en- 
gines, explosives, foundries and machine 
shops, machine tools, lumber, shipbuilding. 

You will observe in this table ‘that only 1 
day of idleness was caused by strikes in the 
aluminum industry in 1940 for every 222 
man-days worked. In other words, less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the time actually 
worked was rendered idle by reason of strikes. 
And note that with but one exception this 
one-half of 1 percent was the highest per- 
centage of idle time that occurred in any of 
the 11 vital defense industries studied. 
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In the industries making the engines and 


of idleness caused by strikes, if anything, 
exaggerate the picture. You fully realize, I 
am sure, that days of idleness caused by 
strikes cannot always be counted as time lost. 
In many instances such lost time is quickly 
made up. 

This whole analysis shows what should be 
self-evident: strikes are the rare exception in 
defense industry. 

This remarkable record of labor relations 
in defense industry is due to the fact that 
the defense program has brought forth spe- 
cial efforts on the part of organized labor 
and on the part of management and gov- 
ernment to settle labor controversies with- 
out the interruption of work. As you prob- 
ably know, one of the first things I did on 
becoming a member of the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National Defense 
was to create a labor-policy advisory com- 
mittee, consisting of 16 outstanding Officials 
of unions affiliated with the A. F. of L., the 
c. I. O., and the railroad brotherhoods. 
Their first act, on July 12, was to pledge their 
full and unstinted devotion to the program 
of national defense. On December 6 this 
committee, on behalf of organized labor, 
pledged itself “to take no action which may 
in any way impede production before all 
conciliation facilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment for resolving any existing controversies 
have been exhausted.” 

This attitude of labor was reemphasized 
by President Green, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in the January 1941 issue of 
the American Federationist when he said: 
“We recognize the fact that in a great emer- 
gency such as we are now facing it becomes 
our solemn duty to avoid strikes and to pre- 
vent interruption of work in defense indus- 
tries.” 

In December Mr. Philip Murray, president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
lent his emphasis to this policy when he 
said that “the C. I. O., operating construc- 
tively, proposes to act reasonably and logi- 
cally to avoid strikes.” 

As some of you perhaps already know, there 
has been created in the Advisory Commission 
a shipbuilding stabilization committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of A. F. of L. and 
Cc. I. O. unions, shipbuilders, the Navy, and 
the United States Maritime Commission. 
These representatives on December 5 laid 
down a policy urging that there should be 
no interruption of production on the part 
of shipyard employers and workers until all 
facilities at the disposal of the Defense Com- 
mission for adjusting differences had been 
exhausted. 

Similarly, the metal-trades department of 
the American Federation of Labor, on Janu- 
ary 5, went on record, as follows: 

“Where their efforts [management and la- 
bor] fail to bring about adjustment of ques- 
tions which may arise, the service of the 
Division of Conciliation of the Department of 
Labor must be speedily secured. Should this 
conciliation not establish prompt results, 
then arbitration must be applied.” 

Nor is labor alone determined to avoid 
stoppages in production. I could likewise 
cite instances of forward-looking manage- 
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ment which has sought to further the de- 
fense effort by going a long way in satisfying 
legitimate grievances and demands of their 
workers. 

In reviewing these important achievements 
we must not overlook the unstinting cooper- 
ation of existing governmental agencies. 
Every agency with which I have come in con- 
tact has done everything possible to help 
maintain a steady flow of production in our 
defense industries. The United States Con- 
ciliation Service, whose staff has recently 
been increased with funds made available by 
the Defense Commission, has made a real 
contribution toward bringing about settle- 
ments before controversies reached the stage 
of strikes. 

In addition, machinery has been set up in 
the Defense Commission to assist the Con- 
ciliation Service when cases prove unduly 
difficult. We have secured commitments 
from labor leaders that they will not permit 
strikes to be called until sufficient advance 
notice has been given to the Defense Com- 
mission so that it may be in a position to 
intervene, And it is largely because such 
advance notice has been voluntarily given 
to the Commission that stoppages in defense 
industries have been relatively few. 

For example, after 30 days of negotiations 
between the union and the management of 
a large plane factory we were advised that a 
strike was threatened. Negotiations were 
breaking down and the union had voted by 
an overwhelmingly majority to go on strike. 

Such a stoppage, involving 7,000 workers 
engaged in the production of bombers, would 
have seriously affected the national-defense 
program. At the Government’s request, the 
strike dead line was twice voluntarily post- 
poned and the threatened stoppage delayed 
a total of nearly a month and a hali, allow- 
ing the union and the management to reach 
an accord. There was no strike. 

Similar examples could be given, not only 
in aircraft but in other vital defense indus- 
tries, which show that this advance notice 
voluntarily given the Commission, coupled 
with the self-discipline exercised by the 
workers themseives, have proved effective in 
avoiding defense stoppages. In this way, too, 
it has been demonstrated that our coop- 
erative way of doing things works. 

Moreover, through representatives of both 
the C. I. O., the A. F. of L., and of manage- 
ment who are members of my Staff, all parties 
in a controversy have an opportunity to tell 
their sides of the story to understanding 
listeners. In this way issues have been 
clarified and the basis laid for agreements 
which have averted threatened stoppages of 
production in the airplane, shipbuilding, 
machine tool, electrical equipment in- 
dustries, and many others. 

This record of successful industrial rela- 
tions is positive evidence that every re- 
sponsible labor leader in this country is, day 
by day, doing everything possible to further 
the defense effort and to avoid interruption 
of production. 

The peaceful adjustment of industrial dis- 
putes is not the only contribution that labor 
and management are making to the problem 
of defense. In the field of training, labor and 
management, through joint committees set 
up under the auspices of the Labor Division 
of the Commission, are cooperatively en- 
gaged in developing on a sound basis the 
skilled labor supply so vitally necessary to the 
production of commodities essential to na- 
tional defense. 

Cantonments all over the country have 
been built in record time in locations that 
required the mobilization of tens of thou- 
sands of skilled workers from every part cf 
the country. You may have heard that there 
has been delay in the completion of some of 








these camps. Yet many camps are being com- 
pleted ahead of schedule. The fact is that 
the total cantonment program is, as a whole, 
within about 10 days of the scheduled com- 
pletion date. And completion dates—pushed 
ahead because of pressure of housing sol- 
diers—were based on most favorable assump- 
tion of speed in construction. 

The remarkable accomplishment at Corpus 
Christi, Tex., where approximately 9,000 men 
are now working, merits special mention. 
These workers came from all parts of the 
country to an isolated area located far from 
a supply of adequate skilled labor essential 
for the job. This important naval aviation 
training base is being completed wel! ahead 
of schedule. And, may I add, in this, as in 
other cantonments, the transportation of 
these thousands of workers from the far cor- 
ners of the country has not cost the United 
States Government a single penny. 

In both the National Defense Advisory 
Commission and in the Office of Production 
Management, the results I have outlined to 
you have been obtained by cooperation on 
the part of all groups. Teamwork has been 
the mainspring of our effort. Voluntary co- 
operation has been its keynote. And in all 
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this we are as yet only in the early stages of 
the period of even greater and more effective 
cooperation. If anything at all is indicated, 
it is to explore ways and means of increasing 
voluntary cooperation between management 
and labor by every means at our command. 

Both management and labor in this coun- 
try are keenly aware of the stake they have in 
preserving and strengthening democratic in- 
stitutions and democratic methods. They 
should be given greater confidence in their 
use of democratic conference-table tech- 
niques. 

I am sure that you will agree with me that 
if anything is done which will have the effect 
of destroying or impairing this greater spirit 
of cooperation, it will only retard our defense 
effort. Additional legislation, therefore, is not 
called for. I know that if management and 
labor will be permitted to improve and perfect 
their arrangements of voluntary cooperation, 
the interests of national defense will in that 
manner be best served. 

The self-discipline of a free and independ- 
ent people will always enable them to out- 
think, outproduce, and outlive any system 
of totalitarian slavery. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 


TaBLe A.—Strikes in the United States, 1914 to 1940 


Year 


Strikes 





1, 204 
1, 593 


4, 450 


3, 630 
3, 411 
2, 385 


1, 553 
1, 249 
1, 301 
1, 035 
707 
604 
921 
637 
810 
841 
1, 695 
1, 856 
2, 014 
2, 172 


2, 772 
2, 613 


1No information available. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


3, 789 | 
3, 353 | 


1, 112 





4, 749 | 


2, 450 | 











Number of— Index (1927-29100) 
Workers | Man-days Strik Workers | Man-days 
involved idle TIKES | involved idle 

() (‘) 162 (4) (1) 
(1) (‘) 214 (1) (4) 
1, 599, 917 (4) 509 514 () 
1, 227, 254 (@) 598 395 («) 
1, 239, 989 (@) 451 399 (4) 
4, 160, 348 (4) 488 | 1, 337 | (‘) 
1, 463, 054 () 458 470 | (4) 
1, 099, 247 Q) 321 353 () 
1, 612, 562 (4) 149 519 () 
756, 584 (@) 209 243 () 
654, 641 (4) 168 210 (4) 
428, 416 | (1) 175 138 (1) 
329, 592 (4) 139 106 (!) 
329, 939 | 26, 218, 628 95 106 178 
314, 210 | 12, 631, 863 81 101 86 
288, 572 5, 351, 540 124 93 36 
182,975 | 3,316, 808 86 59 23 
341, 817 6, 893, 244 109 | 110 47 
324, 210 | 10, 502, 033 113 | 104 71 
1, 168, 272 | 16, 872, 128 298 376 115 
i, 466, 695 | 19, 591, 949 250 472 133 
1, 117, 213 15, 456, 337 271 359 105 
788, 648 | 13, 901, 956 292 254 aay 
1, 860,621 | 28, 424, 857 637 598 193 
688, 376 9, 148, 273 73 221 62 
1,170, 962 | 17, 812, 219 351 377 121 
577,000 | 6,500, 000 (‘) () ® 





TABLE B.—Man-days of idleness during strikes in 11 industries closely related to national 
defense, compared with man-days, worked, 19401 





Industry 





ne a a gen ecienenealicataiia abana 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. .............-...--......-- 
I ala acaba sb tebcadeedasdtbnnadeaacadnnaes 
SI IIIIIIIININIINNERE cfc an oS Be or a a S25 aS ca Gaeawnssbonwabuae 


Explosives 


Machine tools - -__- ee 


Sawmills, logging camps, endinnibisaie 5. 3.65.5 a ea 
eet strc ned 4c Fb gaia ae eet Sabidaedeide maien~dentneaeenne 


a se ceiriemecmmceieniaiil 








ss Man-days Number of 
——- idle as a per-|  man-days 
man-days centage of | worked per 
worked man-days man-day 
worked idle 
Percent 
21, 624, 000 0.17 594 
6, 792, 000 45 222 
107, 424, 000 .10 1, 031 
116, 088, 000 12 S49 
57, 624, 000 . 68 146 
12, 528, 000 . 06 1, 685 
1, 824, 000 16 601 
$6, 624, 600 03d 375 
1, 584, 000 05 1, 822 
2 110, 352, 000 39 254 
22, 488, 000 21 466 





1 Days work estimated as average employment times 240 days per year. 3 
2 With allowance for independent logging camps which are included in the strike data but are excluded from the 


regularly published employment figures. 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
on the evening of Saturday, February 22, 
1941, at the Shoreham Hotel in this city, 
the National Lawyers Guild gave a din- 
ner in honor of the former Chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
Judge J. Warren Madden. Dr. Madden’s 
address reflects so well the man whom 
the President has lately nominated, and 
the Senate confirmed, to the high posi- 
tion on the Court of Claims, that the 
American people will be interested in 
reading the judge’s reactions to his for- 
mer position and its relation to the evo- 
lution of democracy in our republic. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have this address printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is really very difficult for me to play my 
proper part in these exercises. Perhaps my 
disturbance is without justification. Per- 
haps the good judgment of those present will 
make them understand what surely is the 
fact, that this is a ceremonial and symbolical 
occasion, rather than a personal one. The 
response to what has been said should be 
from no individual, and the symbolism might 
best be carried out by having the voice emerge 
from a speaker identified only as “the Board.” 

I can illustrate what I mean. There are, 
in this broad land, not less than two, and 
probably not more than two, babies who have 
been given my last name as their middle 
names. The babies are healthy, and the said 
naming is the only act throwing suspicion 
upon the mental balance of their parents. In 
acknowledging the compliment to one of the 
sets of parents I wrote somewhat as follows: 
“When your daughter reaches the age when 
she wonders where she got her middle name, 
you can say, ‘After all, my dear, we couldn’t 
give you for a middle name “National Labor 
Relations Board, 1935-40."" Your middle name 
is that of a person who happened to be made 
the nominal and official head of what became 
an important enterprise. He was well beyond 
his depth during the 5 years of his term, but 
there were so many good people, on the staff 
of the Board and off, to hold him up for the 
sake of the enterprise, that he got out quite 
safely. But the Board itself was a distin- 
guished institution, and we wanted somehow 
to record that fact in your name.’” 

The person who is chosen to be the subject 
of such exercises as these must be a person 
who has recently gotten into something, or 
gotten out of something, or both. Other peo- 
ple, who keep on doing what they were doing, 
even though they are doing it better, and have 
been doing it longer than the one who has 
just stopped doing it, or started doing it, are 
not made the subject of celebrations, except 


on rare and discriminating occasions. It is 
the old injustice of no flowers for the living, 
and a reiteration of the story of the prodigal 
son. Tonight, however, the brothers who 
have been more constant in good works are 
not, like the neglected brother in the Biblical 
story, complaining of discrimination but are 
generously joining in the celebration. May 
their share of the fatted calf sit well upon 
their stomachs. 

I am speaking, of course, of Senator Norris, 
who began his great career as an effective 
liberal before most of you were born; of Jus- 
tice Reed and Se pator Thomas and Senator 
Murdock; and of Justice Black and Senator 
Wagner and Senator La Follette and Congress- 
man Healey and Mrs. Norton, who are not here, 
all of whom by combining liberal thought with 
first-rate craf in their places on 
the bench and in Congress have made impor- 
tant and permanent improvements in our 
legal and social systems. And, of course, any 
mention of names at all is invidious, for 
never in the history of any country has there 
been so large a group of such able persons, 
committed to progressive policies, in all three 
branches of the Government. Surely we are 
honoring all these people tonight. 

As for my own observations of the events 
connected with the Labor Board in its first 
5 years, I shall limit them to three subjects. 

The first is the relation of the Board to 
Congress. We must agree that in the drafting 
and enactment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act the Congress did well. The history 
of the subject, in prior legislation and gov- 
ernmental action and outside it, were fully 
taken into account. The probable social and 
economic effects of the enforcement of the 
legislation were estimated with substantial 
accuracy. The draftsmanship of the act was 
skillful. Its policy was stated in a way which 
has been most helpful to the Board and the 
courts in its interpretation; the jurisdictional 
scope which the Congress intended the act to 
have if the Constitution permitted was made 
plain; the unfair labor practices were defined 
in broad outline, but with clarity, so that it 
has not been difficult to apply them to prac- 
tices really harmful, and so that no class of 
really harmful practices has succeeded in es- 
caping the operation of the act. 

The post-enactment relation of the Board 
and the act to Congress has been constantly 
interesting. Opponents of the act began to 
suggest amendments just as soon as the con- 
stitutional validity and the wide applicability 
of the act were established by the Supreme 
Court. Since that time there has been a 
rather steady stream of proposed amend- 
ments. The committees having regularly to 
do with labor legislation, however, have, in 
spite of seemingly powerful pressures, pro- 
ceeded thoughtfully and deliberately, and 
practically without partisanship. Each com- 
mittee has held extended hearings, listening 
to testimony of representatives of capital, 
labor, the Board, and outside experts. This is 
representative government operating in its 
best manner, and one may expect that what- 
ever proposed legislation emerges from such 
deliberation will be well considered. 

The power of Congress to investigate the 
Board was made the subject of a prelim- 
inary hearing by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. After listening to the proponent of 
the resolution and to a member of the Board, 
the committee concluded that no prima facie 
basis for an investigation had been estab- 
lished. On the other hand, in the House of 
Representatives an investigation was author- 
ized in 1939, and proceeded for many months. 
The members of the committee seem to have 
emerged from the hearings with substan- 
tially the same views they had when the 
hearings began. A bill was offered by the 
majority of the committee which passed the 
House but did not pass the Senate. 
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stock market or munitions maker, should be 
no reason for not proceeding. 

The Board, then, had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to observe at close range the opera- 
tion of the two principal activities of Con- 
gress, and, for myself, I found nothing in 
the experience to shake my faith in our rep- 
resentative form of government. 

The Board’s relations with organized labor 
have been of prime interest and great im- 
portance to the enterprise. I had practically 
everything to learn about organized labor, 
particularly about the personalities of the 
labor leaders, when I came to the Board. I 
should say that the ones who have secured 
the places at and near the top of the various 
unions are primarily businessmen with politi- 
cal capacity. Not many of them, after they 
have struggled to the top, are still attended 
by any “vision splendid” concerning abstract 
rights and duties, as they take care of the 
very concrete problems of managing their 
unions. The tendency of some of them to be 
cynical and suspicious seemed to me natural 
enough, since their unions and they as lead- 
ers had received many hard blows and had to 
give many hard blows in return in order to 
survive in the days when there was practi- 
cally no law on their side. They were pio- 
neers, and the soft and trusting pioneer goes 
the way of the good Indian. Whether most of 
them are more interested in the dues and the 
prestige of office than in the service which 
their organizations can render to their mem- 
bers and the community I cannot say. No 
more can I say whether business enterprisers 
as a Class, or salaried workers, or lawyers, all 
of whom speak and write much of the service 
they render, are more interested in that serv- 
ice than in the legitimate dollar which it 
brings them. In any event, the general view 
is that it is the dollar motive that makes the 
service possible in these other fields. Why, 
then, should it be desired: that labor leaders 
be visionaries who should “serve God for 
naught”? 

Labor leaders, then, as might be expected, 
are very much as other men. The kind of 
leadership which the situation calls for 
emerges. If the principal battles of unions 
in the future shall be forensic efforts to per- 
suade the Labor Board or committees of Con- 
gress to decide for them rather than for their 
adversaries, or shall be battles of figures and 
economic data, the unions will place a high 
value on persons with abilities along those 
lines. Some tendency that way is already 
visible in recent choices. 

At first the unions tended to assume an 
air of proprietorship over the Board. They 
knew, and the Board knew, that the act had 
been passed largely as a result of the pres- 
sure of organized labor; that its purpose was 
to befriend and protect organized labor. 
They had a very realistic though somewhat 
exaggerated view of the extent to which em- 
ployers had been able to turn existing law 
and its procedures to their advantage, and 
they thought that their turn had come. 
They adjusted themselves quickly, however, 
to the Board’s insistence that it was a law 
that we were administering, and not a vague 
policy of being good to unions. They learned 
that the Board’s policy of taking meritorious 
cases and handling them with competent 
legal workmanship through to enforcement 
in the courts, was a much more effective way 
of carrying out the purposes of the law than 
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any bungling and ineffective friendliness to 
their cause. 

The historic division in the labor move- 
ment, which came almost at the beginning of 
the Board’s work, made our relations with 
the unions very difficult. Animosities were 
intense, and the umpire suffered loss of 
esteem, as might have been expected. I 
shall not debate the question of whether the 
umpire deserved the criticism. The record 
is written, and any literate person who 
really wants the answer may easily get it. 

In short, I came out of the Board with a 
real regard for the qualities of integrity, 
ability, and energy which most labor leaders 
have, and with no illusions about their being 
different from other men of the world in 
knowing what they want and proceeding to 
get it if they can. 


The key to the Board's relation to em- 
ployers was that the act itself subtracted 
from employers important elements of 
power which they had formerly had in deal- 
ing with their employees. An employer 
could no longer suppress a beginning union, 
he could no longer discharge or discrimini- 
nate against an employee for union activi- 
ties, he could no longer refuse to recognize 
or deal with a legitimate union, he could no 
longer set up a company union. Taking the 
situation as it was, it was no evidence either 
of natural viciousness or incipient fascism 
for an employer to dislike to give up those 
privileges which he regarded as important 
The growth of all law has been a process of 
subwacting from the privileges of some per- 
sons #1 order to add to the rights and lib- 
erties of others. And I know of no in- 
stance in which the persons from whom 
valued privileges were subtracted did not 
resent their loss. 


The situation was further clouded by the 
fact that both the basic constitutionalitv 
and the scope of applicability of the act were 
in doubt for nearly 2 years after its passage, 
and during that time the Board’s efforts were 
regarded as attempted usurpations. Then 
again, employers well knew that the act 
could have been given a narrow interpreta- 
tion by a board unfriendly to its purposes 
This the Board did not do, and employers 
regarded that as a sign of unfriendliness to 
them. All this seems to me to have been in- 
evitable. Any attempt by the Board to be 
“all things to all people” in its decisions 
would have been not only a dereliction of 
duty but a tactical blunder gravely harmful 
to the public interest. It would either have 
destroyed the law or postponed the day of 
its acceptance and of the elimination of 
the evils it was intended to remove. As it is, 
the law is unquestionably in effect, and no 
person of any importance even suggests the 
restoration to employers of any of these sub- 
tracted privileges which they regarded as so 
indispensable only 4 years ago. I know of 
no instance in history of so complete an ad- 
justment to so fundamental a legal and 
social change in so short a time. 

These rambling thoughts of mine have a 
Pollyannish tinge. The very great honor 
you have paid me, the kind things you have 
said about my work have put a rosy tint 
in my spectacles. I had a part in the ad- 
ministration of a great law. We of the 
Board and its staff were assigned a heavy 
task, and you and other good people say we 
did it well. Sir Frederick Pollock said, of 


Anglo-American law, to the students of Ox- 
ford, “So venerable, so majestic, is the living 
temple of justice, the immemorial yet freshly 
growing fabric of the law, that the least of 
us is happy who may hereafter point to so 
much as one stone thereof and say, ‘the 
work of my hand is there.’” 
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LETTER FROM O. M. THOMASON 





Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orD a letter received from Mr. O. M. 
Thomason, an outstanding citizen of 
Willernie, Minn., relative to the pending 
lease-lend bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OUR HOME-LINE DEFENSE 
(By O. M. Thomason) 


DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: We rejoice in your 
alertness to some of the dangers and possible 
dangers that threaten our country. We want 
you to know that we too are thrilled by the 
words “Land of the free” and “Home of the 
brave”; that we love these “rocks and templed 
hills”; that we beg to submit that we cannot 
eat rocks and live in hills. 

Why are “we”? We are the frustrated mil- 
lions—tinder for the torch of the propa- 
gandist. We include ‘ittle businessmen, pro- 
fessional men, doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
preachers; we are clerks, mechanics, farmers, 
day laborers; all those who do not know what, 
if anything, the morrow will bring. 

We are (supposedly) obliged to live in 
houses (or is it shacks and slums?), eat bread 
and meat and butter and fruit (if and when 
we can get them), and we (because the law 
requires it and the winter winds compel it) 
have to wear clothes. 

It is not news to you, Mr. Congressman, 
that for the past 10 years we have not been 
getting a decent supply of such things. We 
have not been getting as much as we actually 
produced, to say nothing of as much as we 
could have produced. Much that we have 
produced has been destroyed or stored, as, for 
example, cotton, simply because we did not 
have or have not received the means with 
which to buy them. 

There’s no controversy on those points. 
They are admitted. Why drag in statistics 
to prove them or quibble about a correct 
count or estimate? The bald facts stare us 
unblinkingly in the face. Whether it’s 20,- 
000,000 or 10,000,000 in need doesn’t matter. 
There shouldn’t be 1,000,000, 100, even 1. 
Not in this land of possible abundance. 

Your present greatest concern, Mr. Con- 
gressman, appears to be as to our attitude on 
preparedness and defense. Well, we're for 
it—for all-out preparedness and defense. But 
we believe that preparedness means much 
more than front-line equipment, more than 
battleships and bombers. Dependable pre- 
paredness means home-line solidarity, and 
such solidarity must rest on economic secu- 
rity—seeurity for the humblest citizen. 
There is where all-out preparedness must 
begin. We cannot have a brave, courageous 
front line without a home line impregnable 
to dangerous “isms” and free from discontent 
arising out of physical needs. 
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This has been clearly demonstrated in Eu- 
rope. We have seen country after country 
capitulate to the invader. The readiness 
with which some of them gave up amazed us. 
The feebleness of resistance upon the part o7 
others dumfounded us. The ease with which 
the invader subjugated the masses over- 
whelmed us. How do they do it? we asked. 
What is the magic? 

We concluded that such invaded countries 
were infested with spies and traitors. We 
discovered, with rising indignation and not 
a little confusion, that all such spies were not 
foreigners. Some of them, it is true, were 
conscienceless traitors who yielded to the 
temptation of power. But this cannot ac- 
count for the wholesale mass-surrender— 
the mass-welcome, momentarily, to the in- 
vader. 

It is hard to look upon the man who be- 
trays his own country with calmness. But 
we wonder if, objectively considered, a great 
many men had not come to look upon their 
country as not their country at all. We 
wonder if the fact that many millions of 
people had been under the heel, even though 
a soft heel, of a ruling class or caste—an in- 
dustrial or monetary oligarchy, which owned 
and controlled the means of subsistence—had 
anything to do with taking the heart out of 
the common soldier, and many civilians as 
well? We wonder if they did not say, “Why 
should we die for the boss’ country? Another 
boss will. at least, be a change.” 

Hitler had said it would not be necessary 
to send spies into another country. “We shall 
find such men; we shall find them in every 
country; we shall not need to bribe them.” 
That seems to have been too true. It ought 
to be significant. It is significant. It is true, 
too, that there are plenty such men in this 
country today. Some of them may be dis- 
gruntled men, men whose ambitions have 
been thwarted. But these alone could do 
little harm. Back of them lies the danger— 
the millions of desperate, hungry, homeless 
Joads who see no hope for the future. Those 
millions of deluded, though honest, people 
give power to the few dishonest ones. 

Among them are thousands of university 
and college graduates—men who have spent 
years preparing for careers but who are 
doubly fortunate if even a small percentage 
can get jobs as filling-station attendants, 
elevator boys, or flunkies at lunch counters in 
chain drug stores. It is not difficult to con- 
vince such men that real patriotism means 
smashing the conditions, destroying the sys- 
tem which bars their path to success and 
opportunity. 

We are not apologizing for traitors and 
spies—not in any way justifying their course. 
We're trying to find out what seemed to them 
a reason for their behavior. In other words, 
we're trying to indicate what ought to be 
clear to all—that revolutions are not made 
abroad and imported full panoplied and with 
banners unfurled. They grow out of native 
soil, even though from foreign seed, are fer- 
tilized in unhappy conditions, and cultivated 
by unkept pledges and unfulfilled promises. 

It was, if half the truth were known, be- 
cause of such internal conditions that some 
of the European countries were “push- 
overs.” Their “democracy” was a thin shell— 
a deceptive “form.” Behind flimsy curtains 
powerful interests pulled strings that made 
puppets dance before the people. In most 
cases both the string pullers and the pup- 
pets fled when the “invaders” came—and left 
the common people to defend “their” country. 

That the masses were betrayed “down the 
river” is beside the point. That they were 
fooled, hoodwinked, and reenslaved in chains 
more galling is not the problem. If they had 
been enjoying common economic justice they 
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never would have listened to the siren whis- 
pers of the deceivers. If they had been en- 
joying the common comforts of life there 
never would have been a “fifth column.” 

And so, Mr. Congressman, we agree that 
with a world filled with piracies a strong 
front-line defense is necessary. But—and we 
say it deliberately—battleships, tanks, bomb- 
ers, and guns are not enough. We insist that 
homes, food, clothing, and security from 
Gegradation is also necessary. Not vague 
promises of an in-the-distant-future realiza- 
tion but a present realization that goes hand 
in hand and step by step with front-line 
preparedness. 

The potentialities and technological possi- 
bilities of this country, with all its natural 
resources and human genius, must be ex- 
ploited to the full and the fruits thereof 
must be more equally enjoyed than they have 
been in the past. This country must throw 
its protecting shelter over all. A nation one- 
tenth comfortable and nine-tenths miserable 
cannot long endure as such. It must be free 
from mass misery, mass discontent, and mass 
insufficiency. It must daily realize the hopes 
of the day, not forever looking forward to 
hopes that never come. 

Tt is not enough to say, “We must stop 
Hitler first, then we'll see about the other.” 
Hitler did not come first. He arose on Hit- 
lerism. The “ism” existed before Hitler got 
out of jail—or even in jail. The “ism” paved 
the way for Hitler, just as it paved the way 
for Stalin and Mussolini. It is not enough 
to “get” Hitler. He rose upon the wreckage 
we left after “getting” the Kaiser. Stalin 
rose upon the misery produced by the Tsar. 
We “got” the Tsar and up came Stalin. Such 
“isms,” as Hitler himself has said, spring out 
of internal social and economic conditions. 

Therefore, Mr. Congressman, we warn you 
not to overlook the weightier matter of home- 
line defense. People will resent billions for 
battleships at the expense of bread for chil- 
dren. “All out” efforts for front-line defense 
will not take care of home-line needs. They 
may give jobs to a few millions during the 
“spree” but will not keep the Joads off the 
roads when the sobering time comes. It will 
not take care of the aged, the technologically 
disemployed even while the spree is on. 

Five billion, ten billion, twenty billion dol- 
lars will not be enough. You'll need more 
money-—need an “all out” supply of money— 
a supply that will put every man to work pro- 
ducing consumer as well as defense goods. 
There must be enough money to equal pro- 
ductive capacity. Not only will you have 
to tax money from the top and reenter it at 
the bottom but you must, if you are to save 
us from a post-war disaster, exercise your con- 
stitutional right and power to regulate the 
value of money by keeping it in balance with 
goods. 

It is not enough to shake warning fingers 
at manufacturers and threaten to take over 
any recalcitrant or gouging industry. It is 
equally vital, more vital, to put an end to the 
private control of the Nation’s life line. It is 
time for a heretofore supine Congress, a Con- 
gress green with jealousy of its prerogatives— 
that wails long and loud over the delegation 
of certain powers to the Executive, to come 
out of its sleep walk. It’s time for the Con- 
gress to recapture the power it has delegated 
to private concerns—its constitutional con- 
trol over the Nation’s money. 

There is the bottleneck that must be 
smashed—private money control. We have 
the physical capacity to astronomically in- 
crease production of necessaries (new model 
automobiles are not necessities) without re- 
stricting the production of front-line defense 
material. Consumer-goods production must 
not lag. 
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Daily, Mr. Congressman, you rise to tell us 
we need more foreign markets. You make 
trade treaties with our neighbors to the 
south. You set up quotas with other coun- 
tries. You are ever on the watch for a chance 
to send something out of our country or to 
keep something from coming into our coun- 
try. You are ever scheming to prevent pro- 
duction of too much. You are almost totally 
silent on greater home consumption. 

The sad truth is we do not produce enough. 
To supply actual housing needs we should 
have 10,000,000 new homes and 5,000,000 pres- 
ent homes modernized. We should double 
the output and consumption of clothing. We 
should increase by one-third food production. 
We need to increase by half our recreational 
facilities. 

Here in our own house—not at our front 
door, not on our back steps, not at our front 
gate, not over in our neighbor’s yard—is a 
potential market that would strain the pres- 
ent capacity of industry and agriculture to 
supply—if the people had the means with 
which to buy. 

All that is needed to bring that market 
alive is buying power in now empty pockets. 
The constitutional duty, the exclusive law- 
ful and moral duty and authority to provide 
that buying power rests with the Congress. 
It is a public function which you, Mr. Con- 
gressman, are bound by the Constitution to 
perform. 

Do that duty and the present discontent 
will become contentment, foreign “isms” will 
vanish and the dangers of “penetration” by 
un-Americanisms will fade like darkness be- 
fore the sun. 

Look to our home lines of defense, Mr. 


Congressman. 
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ARTICLE BY HELEN ESSARY 





Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Helen Essary. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEAR WASHINGTON 
(By Helen Essary) 


Undoubtedly we peacemongers are a dull 
lot. We'll never get anywhere until we find 
a way to make our cause fun. 

At present we are about as exciting as an 
old lady searching her purse. I recently saw 
a peacemonger searching through the old 
letters and the dirty memoranda in her rusty 
bag and sniffing as she searched, and I 
thought: 

“Heaven help us pacifists. We can’t help 
ourselves. We’re so vague. And wispy. And 
too often we have red noses and run-down 
heels. And we never know any good stories 
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or tips on the stock market. Some of us are 
lively and up and coming, but our general 
mood is pallid. When we cheer for our cause 
peope say, “Poor things! They’re just fa- 
natics. Nuts! Did you ever see such cranks?’ 

“But when the warmongers cheer, dear 
God, they’re splendid fellows. Heroic souls 
willing to sacrifice that others may live!” 

Sacrifice what? I looked around at the 
Town Hall audience the other night as Dor- 
othy Thompson roared for war, and my 
thoughts were not the thoughts I had when 
I saw the poor old pacifist looking for her 
pocket handkerchief. 

I thought: “Most of these people are having 
a wonderful time. They're actually having 
fun. They are not making the simplest per- 
sonal sacrifice. They are being steamed up 
for the thrilling drama of war. Most of them 
are reveling in the belief that they are great 
souls because they want somebody else to do 
the fighting.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt was enjoying herself, too. 
She laughed more often than usual. She 
was excited, stimulated. And Dorothy 
stormed like a Valkyrie. 

Hating Hitler is both becoming and profit- 
able to Miss Thompson. She looks well with 
dilated nostrils and flared-up head. Her 
dress was not the inexpensive little frock 
characteristic of most peace crusaders. No- 
body ever made money out of peace. It’s 
warmongering that brings in the money and 
buys the smart dresses. 

Hitler has been a superb asset to Miss 
Thompson. He has made her a reputation. 

All pro-war columnists are getting rich. 
Almost as rich as munition makers. People 
want to read about shattered bodies and 
flaming swords. It’s like going to the movies 
or hurrying through a murder mystery. 

The blood tingles at the suggestion of 
America saving humanity with blood and 
fire—if necessary. 

People love to be told that this country is 
the guardian angel of all hemispheres. Lis- 
tening to such insanity makes them feel, each 
one of them, a combination of John the 
Baptist and St. Michael the Archangel. 

Compared with such rabble-rousing talk, 
words about the green pastures of peace, 
about the negative business of peace, are as 
inspiring as a dissertation on the value of 
skim milk for shoats in the farm manual of 
October 1929. And just as timely. 

None of the generally vain and hysterical 
wartime behavior of women enrages me as 
much as that exquisite remark said generally 
with tears over a rubber at bridge or the 
third cocktail: “I'll gladly give my son to 
save the world from nazi-ism. There are 
worse things than death.” 

Rubbish. There is nothing worse than 
death. There is nothing as important as 
life. The millionaire who would spend a 
fortune on regaining his health knows that. 
So does everybody who is honest. 

No woman has the right to indulge her- 
self in this hypocritical talk of sacrifice, this 
“I would give my son.” She knows she is a 
coward when she makes the offer. No woman 
has the right to give away any life but her 
own. And there have been very few women 
who have let nobility take them that far. 

But how glorious such talk sounds. How 
grand is the rat-a-tat of the drum beat caill- 
ing a nation to arms. What a joyous emo- 
tional wallow there is in the sight of our 
brave boys marching off to war. When I 
hear the words “our brave boys,” I actually 
feel sick; nauseated. 

Nevertheless, I realize the effectiveness of 
such theatricalism. And I wish to Heaven 
that we peacemongers could think of some 
way to sell our bill of goods with the bun- 
combe of sobs and hurrahs. 
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The Alien, the Government, and the 
Social Worker 
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of Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRES! BY DR. MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 





Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Marshall E. Di- 
mock, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, before the thirty-third annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Conference 
on Social Work at Reading, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1941, entitled “The Alien, the 
Government, and the Social Worker.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The foreign-born in our midst has been 
one of the principal problems of the social 
worker ever since the profession was founded. 
During the history of this country almost 
40,000,000 people have come from foreign 
shores to establish new homes, and in this 
process the social worker has done more than 
any other agency to help bring about the 
difficult adjustments which are necessary. 
The colonization of this country has been 
the greatest and most continuous mass move- 
ment of people which history records, and it 
is only natural that the social worker should 
be in the forefront of those who have dealt 
with this problem, because, after all, the 
social worker is a technician who facilitates 
and directs difficult adjustments of the in- 
dividual and groups to society as a whole. 

I am connected with the Immigration Serv- 
ice today because of the lifelong devotion of 
one of your number, Grace Abbott, to the 
welfare of the foreign-born. It is an out- 
standing tribute to the importance of this 
field—which is so essential in all social 
work—that Grace Abbott, who distinguished 
herself as few people have as the head of the 
Children’s Bureau and one of the prime mov- 
ers in many progressive movements, should 
still look upon her work with the foreign- 
born as the most impelling and significant 
work of her life. 

Only about 4 percent of the population of 
our country is now noncitizen, because there 
are only about 5,000,000 aliens out of a total 
population of more than 130,000,000. It 
would seem at first glance, therefore, that the 
social problems connected with a large alien 
population are in the process of disappear- 
ing, but you know as well as I do that such 
Js not the case. As a matter of fact, because 
of the emergence of problems with which we 
have not had to deal in the past, the difficul- 
ties of the foreign-born population are 
greater today in many respects than at any 
previous time, and apparently we may expect 
them to remain so for another generation. 
Aliens find it increasingly difficult to get 
work, either public or private. Aliens find it 
difficult to secure their citizenship as rapidly 
as they would like to. Aliens find that the 
smaller their minority, the more accentu- 
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ated become the differences between them 
and citizens. I think it is quite possible that 
within the next generation the melting pot 
will have completed most of its work and the 
assimilation of the foreign-born will have 
been virtually completed both by the nat- 
uralization process and by the extension of 
cultural and educational programs into the 
foreign-speaking concentrations of popula- 
tion. Perhaps in some isolated instances 
this is too optimistic a view of the situation, 
but certain it is that, with the rate of nat- 
uralization being so high and with the civic 
and cultural programs of this country gain- 
ing rapid momentum, the assimilation of 
foreign-born groups is bound to be speeded 
up—and it is remarkable how much has been 
accomplished within the lifetime of those of 
us here. 

In the work which lies ahead the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service must work 
more closely with social agencies than it has 
ever done in the past. The flow of millions 
of people through the portals of Ellis Island 
was a relatively simple task from an admin- 
istrative standpoint, but the problem of ad- 
justment and absorption is of far greater 
complexity. This is a job which government 
cannot do alone; in fact, I should go so far 
as to say that government can merely encour- 
age and assist, but that the principal respon- 
sibility for constructive action is in groups 
such as those which are represented here 
today. We need your help and advice, and 
by the same token we have learned that we 
may call upon you whenever we have difficult 
jobs to put over, such as alien registration. 
My friend and colleague, Earl Harrison, makes 
it clear to everyone concerned that alien 
registration could never have succeeded the 
way it did were it not for the wholehearted 
support of social workers the country over. 

Never in the history of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service have its problems 
been as complex as they are now. This has 
been particularly true since the outbreak of 
the war a year and a half ago. The effect 
of the war was instantaneous. For the first 
time in history our borders were closed to 
the free movement of contiguous populations. 
Alien seamen were put under strict control. 
Congress ordered that all aliens should be 
registered immediately. The border patrol 
was doubled. Our force of naturalization 
examiners is almost twice as great as it was. 
We have had to create a special inspection 
unit to investigate aliens who have failed to 
register or whose presence here arouses sus- 
picion. The? alien-registration program has 
greatly increased the registry, naturalization, 
and deportation proceedings. Title II of the 
Smith Act makcs it mecessary for us to 
scrutinize with the greatest of care thousands 
of applications of aliens who seek a suspen- 
sion of deportation proceedings. Hundreds 
of cases are now pending of persons who seek 
preexamination. We have been unable actu- 
ally to deport the majority of persons who 
are awaiting deportation proceedings because 
the frontiers of belligerent countries are 
closed to them. What shall we do about 
deportable aliens belonging to criminal and 
other classes which constitute a threat to 
society? Until such time as we can deport 
them what shall we do with them? The 
Immigration and Naturalization Service is 
one in which a new headache may be ex- 
pected almost every day—certainly every 
week—and yet, because of the fact that we 
have so much power over the lives and des- 
tinies of countless people, it is extremely 
important that we should not lose our 
patience and our foresight. When I feel 
most perplexed about our present-day prob- 
lems, I get a perspective from looking back 
and seeing where we are today because of 
what has gone before. 

The Government began to keep immigra- 
tion records in 1819, but it was not until 1891 
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that administrative provision of any kind 
was afforded for dealing with the immigra- 
tion problem. Finally, just before the Span- 
ish-American War, it became necessary to 
create a small unit within the Treasury De- 
partment because no provision had been made 
for enforcing the Chinese exclusion laws. 
It was a very small, decentralized service, 
most of the work being centered at Ellis 
Island. In 1903 the Department of Commerce 
and Labor was established, and the neophyte 
Bureau of Immigration was transferred to it. 
Then 10 years later the Department of Labor 
became independent and immigration went 
with it. All of you know, I think, that the 
intensive period of immigration control be- 
gan with the basic act of 1917, which greatly 
restricted undesirable classes and provided 
for their deportation. Shortly thereafter 
problems of administration and enforcement 
catapulted upon the Service, for in 1921 and 
1924 far-reaching restrictions were established 
by law, and the doctrine of national origins 
was established. From this time on the prin- 
cipal problem of the Service was one of keep- 
ing people out rather than letting them in. 
This change in emphasis was reflected in part 
by the establishment of the border patrol in 
1924. 

The 7-year period from 1917 to 1924 was 
the outstanding one in the development of 
alien control. But the period in which we 
find ourselves now gives promise of being 
equally significant. Even if the Alien Regis- 
tration Act of 1940 were the only one passed 
in this period, this statement would be true 
because this act imposed stringent penalties 
against those engaging in subversive activi- 
ties, provided the first remedial measures for 
dealing with large groups of deserving aliens, 
and provided for the securing of complete 
information about those who have not yet 
become citizens. Both because we now know 
so much about the alien problem, and be- 
cause steps have been taken to adjust the 
status of deserving aliens, a new era may be 
said to have opened in the history of alien 
control in this country. I say this, however, 
with a complete realization that the basic 
problems are far from solved. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice is a combination of emphases. With the 
advent of exclusion laws and the establish- 
ment of the border patrol it has become 
largely a police force. A large part of its 
work has to do with investigations—deporta- 
tion investigations, alien-registration investi- 
gations, and many other kinds. In the sec- 
ond place, it is an inspectional agency, and I 
take it that inspection is a different kind of 
work from police activity. More than two- 
thirds of all our immigrant inspectors (who 
now number almost 1,500) spend most of 
their time on primary inspection, boarding 
ships, scrutinizing persons passing through 
ports of entry. And then, in the third place, 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
has a social-work aspect. It has power to 
uproot people, to divide families, to make 
people start life anew. It exercises important 
discretionary powers having to do with such 
questions as what constitutes good moral 
character, when is a man able to support 
himself without becoming a public charge, 
what is a crime involving moral turpitude. 
These and many other questions which are 
basic to our determinations are the very 
subject matter with which the social worker 
deals daily. If, therefore, we were to have 
strictly a police approach, our work would 
not be socially defensible. If, on the other 
hand, our emphasis were to be too lopsided in 
any respect, the other emphases would suffer. 
In the development of policy and administra- 
tion, therefore, there is a very great problem 
of statesmanship, for I take it that one of the 
principal aspects of statesmanship is balance. 

One of the most important parts of our 
work—one that you don’t hear cnough 
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about—has to do with the fostering of citi- 
zenship education and Americanization pro- 
grams. All of you, of course, know about or 
know personc!ly Dr. Henry Hazard, who is in 
charge of this work. One of the things that 
you can help us to do is to encourage this 
program and to bring it more promincntly to 
the attention of the people. At no point do 
we need to cooperate more closely with local 
and State groups than in citizenship classes 
and Americanization activities in improving 
the efficiency and dignity of the nautraliza- 
tion procedure. 

I sometimes think that you social workers 
are not outspoken enough, because you know 
far better than we do our shortcomings and 
mistakes as they arise in your local commu- 
nities. Ican assure you that we want to avoid 
and correct them if we can possibly do so, and 
therefore your constructive suggestions will be 
appreciated by everyone concerned in our serv- 
ice. How can we give the foreign-born a re- 
spect for our political ideals and for our dis- 
tinctive cultural traits, and at the same time 
preserve and incorporate into our national life 
the cultural contributions of the particular 
national groups which settle in our midst? 
How can we put over a far-reaching American- 
ization program, and at the same time avoid 
a showy patriotism? How can we show the 
foreign-born person that we would like to have 
him become a citizen without making him 
feel that he is being compelled to take this 
step by pressure of public opinion and govern- 
mental fiat? These are questions which you 
know the answers to better than anyone else. 
We wish you would talk with us, write to us, 
even pass resolutions if you think that would 
do any good. Most of all, we want your con- 
structive suggestions on how to improve the 
efficiency and dispatch of certain parts of our 
administrative process. In our naturalization 
work, in our deportation work, our preexami- 
nation work, our suspension of deportation 
procedure, we are literallyswamped. At many 
points you can help to expedite matters both 
by rendering direct service to the foreign-born 
person and by indicating to us the kinks in 
our Own organizational procedure. I am glad 
to say that you are doing both of these things 
splendidiy. We invite you to do even more 
than you have done in the past, because the 
task which we both face is far greater than 
it has ever been before. When, because of 
our red tape and lack of foresight, we impose 
unnecessary burdens upon you, we should like 
to have you bring that to our attention, too. 

Well, I see that in our typical American 
way I have proceeded to be quite self-effac- 
ing about the work we are doing, and I have 
also exposed myself to countless questions 
and criticisms at this afternoon’s session. 
Frankly, however, that is what I am delib- 
erately inviting. When I come to the round- 
table discussion this afternoon, if I find that 
I have been too self-effacing about the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, I shall 
have the job of pointing out to you that I 
was just trying to lead you on, and that I 
think that we are pretty good after all. On 
the other hand, if I can get you to open up 
and to make constructive suggestions, I will 
have accomplished my object. 


Government, social worker, and the alien— 
these three together have a bigger job for 
the next generation than they have ever had 
before. The early period was one of getting 
people into the country. From 1905 to 1915 
over a million immigrants came in yearly. 
Last year there were about 70,000. At the 
peak of immigration this Service had only 
1,700 employees and spent about $6,000,000; 
now we have almost 7,000 employees and are 
spending about $17,000,000 annually. This 
comparison reflects the greater complexity 
and variety of our tasks. The early period 
Was one of easy admission. The second pe- 
riod, from 1917 until the present time, was 
one of increasingly intensive control. The 


period from 1940 to 1960—what will it bring? 
I hazard the tion that it will be one 
of continued control plus greatly intensified 
remedial action—remedial action directed at 
cultural and economic adjustment. Now as 
never before, therefore, the social worker is 
called upon to put forward his best effort in 
dealing with one of our most important 
common problems. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave granted, I submit for 
publication in the Recorp the timely and 
informative address delivered by Mr. Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, at the 1941 
National Farm Institute at Des Moines, 
Iowa, February 22, 1941, as follows: 


Contrary to the belief of many uninformed 
people, the war and the national-defense pro- 
gram will not ease, even temporarily, the 
farm problem. Today the index of farm 
prices is 104, but the index of prices paid 
by farmers is 123 and the index of labor’s 
wages is 229. 

Under policies being followed with respect 
to contracts awarded in the national-defense 
program, industry is being protected by cost- 
plus contracts, by easy amortization privi- 
leges on cost-of-plant additions, and by per- 
mitting contractors to keep 50 percent of any 
excess profits that may be earned. Labor, 
likewise, is mainting and improving its posi- 
tion as a result of defense activities. Wage 
rates, already far above the level of farm 
prices, are being raised to still higher levels, 
and overtime rates are yielding a rich harvest 
to great groups of labor. : 

Verily, the prospect now is that the farmer 
is going to be the forgotten man in the pe- 
riod ahead unless speedy action is taken to 
protect his interests. It is perfectly plain 
that these trends will throw the farmer still 
further out of balance with other groups 
unless something is done. 

In strong contrast to industrial and labor 
groups, farmers have produced on a basis of 
abundance for all demands, plus heavy re- 
serve supplies. Tremendous reserves of all 
farm commodities are on hand, and even 
though Government loans place a floor under 
prices of some commodities, the loan levels, 
and consequently prices, are far below parity. 

The present situation is critical for farmers 
because, just at the time that our reserve 
supplies are the highest on record, we face the 
virtual wiping out of our foreign markets. 
We seem to forget that half of our farmers 
depend for their livelihood on crops which de- 
pend to a great extent on foreign outlets. 
Cotton, of course, is first in this category, fol- 
lowed by tobacco, lard, and a number of fruit 
crops. The problem is further aggravated by 
the fact that huge surpluses also exist in 
Canada and South America. The entire 
Western Hemisphere is bulging with surpluses, 
creating a common problem for all that will 
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require the highest order of statesmanship for 
its solution. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
takes the stand that the Nation cannot afford 
to permit the farm economy to get still fur- 
ther out of balance, and that the national 
welfare requires that farm prices be raised to 
parity. As a Nation, we cannot make progress 
half rich and half poor. 

The Farm Bureau has a plan to bring agri- 
culture to parity, a plan that we submitted 
to the subcommittee on agricultural appro- 
priations of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee last week. The essential features of 
the plan are as follows: 

1. Utilize mandatory commodity loans for 
all five basic commodities, the amount of the 
loans to be keyed and graduated to deter- 
minable current production and demand 
levels, with the amount of loans fixed at, 85 
percent of parity price when such demand 
shall be equal to or in excess of production. 

2. Loans at 85 percent of parity to be con- 
ditioned upon an allotment of acreage which 
will produce a crop not in excess of current 
annual requirements, and the voting of mar- 
keting quotas by producers when such quotas 
are necessary. 

3. Increase penalties on noncooperators in 
the marketing quota provisions of the A. A. 
A., to prevent noncooperators from breaking 
down the program. 

4. In the case of cotton, the loan shall not 
be less than 85 percent of parity price for 
any marketing year when estimated produc- 
tion is not in excess of 11,000,000 bales, and 
for reduction in the current supply to 11,- 
000,000 bales or less, cooperating cotton pro- 
ducers shall be entitled to payments in kind 
or their equivalent for such additional re- 
duction below their pro rata share of the 
national allotment, such payments to be 
made at the rate of one-half bale of cotton 
for each bale of reduction. Cotton shall be 
withdrawn from Government-owned stocks 
to make such payments. No farm or allot- 
ment area shall have its proportionate share 
of the national acreage allotment reduced 
because of cooperation under this provision. 

5. Amendments to the A. A. A. which will 
assure equitable acreage allotments to all 
producers of basic crops. 

6. Under this plan farmers will get 85 per- 
cent of parity price in the market place on 
their entire production, the remaining 15 
percent to be supplied out of the annual ap- 
propriations for the national farm program. 

7. Since 1941 acreage allotments have al- 
ready been promulgated, it is impractical to 
attempt readjustment of these allotments to 
conform entirely to the foregoing supply-and- 
demand requirements. Temporarily, pending 
the full application of the foregoing plan to 
1942 crops, the foregoing provisions with re- 
spect to commodity loans, marketing quotas, 
penalties, and payments to cooperating pro- 
ducers on the basis of present acreage allot- 
ments could be made applicable to 1941 crops. 

The advantages of the plan would be: 

1. It preserves and improves the best fea- 
tures of the present farm program. 

2. It assures full parity to cooperating pro- 
ducers on their entire production. 

8. Farmers would receive 85 percent of 
parity in the market place instead of depend- 
ing so largely on appropriations. 

4. Total cost of our plan, which would guar- 
antee 100 percent of parity, would be only 
$48,000,000 more than the present plan, which 
yields the farmer only 79.6 percent of parity. 
(I am assuming, of course, that we will get 
the regular appropriation of %500,000,000, 
which is now regarded almost as a fixed annual 
appropriation, no longer a partisan or con- 
troversial issue. We already have the $212,- 
000,000 appropriation for parity payments and 
$100,000,000 of section 32 funds.) 

It should be remembered that the January 
1941 wheat price was only 64 percent of parity, 
the corn price 68 percent of parity, the cotton 
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price 60 percent, hogs 79 percent. Beef cattle, 
wool, and lambs were the only staple farm 
products selling at parity or above. Agricul- 
ture as a whole has a long way to go to reach 
ty. 

ary Loans at 85 percent of parity would be 
further safeguarded by strengthening crop 
control. 

6. It contains all benefits of price fixing, 
without its dangers. 

7. It would not pile up commodities in the 
loan. 

8. It can be applied equitably to all com- 
modities. 

9. It provides special assistance to cotton 
farmers who are hardest hit by the war. 

10. Loss on exports will be no greater under 
this plan than under any other plan. 

Under the surplus-disposal program excess 
supplies are bought by Government agencies 
at distress prices. We are urging a funda- 
mental change in policy in making these pur- 
chases, namely, to provide that no purchases 
be made at a price less than 75 percent of 
parity. Since the price at which the Govern- 
ment agencies buy has a powerful effect on 
open-market prices, it is vitally important to 
the producers of nonbasic crops that these 
prices be raised at least to 75 percent of 
parity. We believe that prices at this level 
will not be sufficiently attractive to lead to 
production of still groater surpluses. 

The use of marketing agreements has mate- 
rially helped producers of a number of com- 
modities. Therefore, we are recommending 
legislation which will permit growers of any 
commodity to take advantage of this device, 
should the necessary majority of producers 
so desire. 

We are also recommending that producers 
of any commodity whatsoever be permitted to 
vote marketing quotas on themselves when- 
ever surpluses become burdensome. There 
are many crops, such as potatoes, which are 
selling for less than 25 cents a bushel in many 
areas today, which would benefit tremen- 
dously through marketing quotas. Bear in 
mind that such action is purely voluntary on 
the part of the growers, and if more than two- 
thirds of them want to adopt marketing 
quotas they should be permitted to do so. 

We believe the stamp plan should be con- 
tinued, but we recommend that the necessary 
appropriation should be provided in the relief 
appropriation. We will support, of course, 
the allocation of enough relief funds to pro- 
vide adequate support of the stamp plan. 

We recommend that section 32 of the A. A. 
A. be amended to provide that all of the tariff 
revenues be made available for agriculture, 
and that none of such funds be used for the 
stamp plan. 

So much for the changes we recommend 
for that phase of the farm program. Now, I 
want to discuss briefly some changes in the 
administrative set-up of the over-all pro- 
gram that we believe are badly needed. We 
are convinced that the various agencies 
which administer different phases of the pro- 
gram simply must be integrated and coordi- 
nated to a much greater degree than has 
prevailed in the past. 

Farmers have become increasingly con- 
cerned over duplication of effort and over- 
lapping of function among the agencies, 
which have resulted in excessive cost, con- 
fusion, and inconvenience to the farmer. 
Lack of coordination makes it difficult for 
farmers to carry out their own farm plan- 
ning. 

The major need when the programs were 
formulated was speedy action. Special ad- 
ministrative machinery was consequently set 
up for each agency, reaching directly from 
the Department of Agriculture to the States, 
counties, communities, and even to individ- 
ual farmers. Administration has become too 
much centered in Washington, and the evils 
of developing bureaucracy have become all 
too evident. We believe that there is woe- 


ful lack of coordination and planning in 
carrying these programs to the farm. On 
too many occasions one agency recommends 
an activity in conflict with that of another 
agency. Too many instances prevail where 
personnel is employed to do a job that is 
already included within the functions of 
another existing agency. 

I want it clearly understood that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation stands 
now, as it has always consistently and stead- 
ily stood, 100 percent for the principles of 
the present natidnal farm program. We 
played a major part in writing the bills that 
were enacted into laws creating the farm 
program. We have battled in Washington 
year in and year out against every sort of 
opposition, to defend and improve this pro- 
gram. We regard it as the farmers’ own 
program, and we have considerea it our job 
to make it serve the man on the land to the 
fullest possible extent. We have each year 
borne the brunt of the labor of securing the 
appropriations for the support of the entire 
program. As an organization. we have been 
and are today, the best friend that the farm 
program has. But for some time we have 
been apprehensive of some of the develop- 
ments in connection with administration. 
We are fearful that the excessive cost of du- 
plication, overlapping, and lack of coordina- 
tion will eventually, if not corrected, under- 
mine the present widespread support that 
farmers have given the program. We be- 
lieve that corrective steps should be taken 
at once to save the situation. 

As I indicated above, the different agencies 
that have been set up to administer the vari- 
ous phases of the program have each pro- 
ceeded without taking proper steps to inte- 
grate and @sordinate each phase with all of 
the others so as to give the farmer a broad, 
well-rounded, smoothly functioning program, 
operating at minimum cost. 

We are convinced that it was a mistake 
not to utilize as far as practicable the exist- 
ing machinery of the land-grant colleges and 
the Extension Service in administering the 
program. The result has been excessively 
high costs of administration. 

The Farm Security Administration, dealing 
with only a small fraction of the farmers, 
last year had 17,463 permanent employees, 
and it spent more than $40,000,000, of which 
$20,834,000 was for field service on rehabilita- 
tion loans. 

Compare these figures with Extension Serv- 
ice personnel and cost figures, bearing in 
mind that Extension has the responsibility of 
serving all farmers, farm homemakers, and 
rural youth. In rendering all of these serv- 
ices, Extension employs only about 9,000 
workers and spends only about $33,000,000, of 
which State, county, and local agencies con- 
tribute $14,500,000. 

The Soil Conservation Service (erosion con- 
trol) in 1940 had 9,625 permanent employees, 
and it spent $23,720,000, of which $16,927,000 
was for personnel service in the field. 

In the beginning, the Extension Service was 
considered the key agency in administration 
of the A. A. A. In his first annual report as 
Administrator, Chester C. Davis referred to 
the sign-up campaigns and the new national 
policy for agriculture as follows: 

“The 2,000 county agents constituted the 
‘shock troops’ out on the firing line in these 
campaigns. It was through them that the 
administration made its direct contacts with 
the farmers. * * * The success attained 
is evidence of effort put forth by the county 
agents, and their spirit and ability. It is 
expected that the Extension Service will be- 
come more and more important in *+he long- 
time program being worked out by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration.” 

Unfortunately, this expectation has not 
been fulfilled. In the beginning additional 
help needed was provided by appointing as- 
sistant county agents. But in late years 
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there has been a marked trend toward a more 
highly centralized system of administration, 
with a field force entirely separate from the 
Extension Service. 

We believe that unless greater coordination, 
economy, and efficiency is attained, the bulk 
of the farmers will reject the program, which 
will then fall of its own weight. We of the 
Farm Bureau have labored for 20 years to get 
a national farm program, and we don’t want 
to risk the loss of all we have gained. 

We recommend specifically that the admin- 
istration of the A. A. A., the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the Surplus Marketing and Disposal Division 
(including the stamp plan, crop insurance, 
and the planning activities of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics) must be coordinated 
so that the whole group may render maxi- 
mum service to agriculture at minimum cost. 

To achieve coordination and efficiency at 
Washington, we recommend the creation of 
an independent, five-man, nonpartisan ad- 
ministrative board, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. This 
board might properly be called the National 
Farm Authority. It would report periodically 
to the Congress and to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, or to the President. The authority 
would avail itself of the services and facil- 
ities of the Department of Agriculture or of 
any agency of the executive branch of the 
Government; and the President, by Execu- 
tive order, should require the Department of 
Agriculture and other proper agencies to 
make their data and services available to the 
authority, with all proper safeguards and 
limitations. The Secretary of Agriculture 
might be made an ex officio member of the 
authority, and through him the authority 
might report to the President. 

In the States, we recommend that the Ex- 
tension Service be used as the coordinating 
agency to so mesh administration of all ac- 
tion agencies as to avoid duplication, overlap- 
ping, and conflict, and to provide a clearing 
house for information and education. 

The land-grant colleges and the Extension 
Service are close to the hearts of the people. 
Farm people instinctively look to them for 
education and guidance. They should, and I 
believe will, welcome this new opportunity for 
service. 

We recommend that the State A. A. A. com- 
mittees be appointed by the proposed Federal 
authority from nominations submitted by the 
director of extension in each State after he 
has consulted with State-wide membership 
farm organizations. The State committee 
would be charged with administration in the 
State of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, in- 
cluding conservation practices and crop in- 
surance, and insofar as practicable, the ad- 
ministration of the surplus marketing and 
disposal program and the Commodity Credit 
loan program. 

At the county level, no change is proposed, 
for the county A. A. A. committees have gen- 
erally rendered outstanding service. 

With respect to the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice program in the States, which is essentially 
a program of education, demonstration, and 
technical service, the Farm Bureau proposes 
that the Extension Service be made the re- 
sponsible agency. It would also administer 
the farm-and-home-management services of 
the Farm Security Administration within the 
State. The Farm Security Administration 
would be transferred to a new and separate 
department of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

No doubt many of the technicians now 
employed by these action agencies could and 
would be transferred to the Extension Serv- 
ice. But by coordinating the programs, less 
help would be needed and greater efficiency 
and more economical administration could 
easily be achieved. 

At our 1940 convention, delegates from 39 
States and Puerto Rico unanimously agreed 
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upon a program for agriculture which our 
executive committee presented to President 
Roosevelt, to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
to Congress. We have prepared bills to bring 
about the changes I have discussed, and we 
will attempt to push them through Con- 
gress at this session. Farm Bureau repre- 
sentatives were recently granted a 3-day hear- 
ing with the subcommittee on agricultural 
appropriations of the House Appropriations 
Committee, and arrangements are being made 
for hearings before the Agricultural Commit- 
tees of both Houses of Congress. 

Our suggestion of administration by a 
board, rather than by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is looked upon by some as almost a 
revolutionary suggestion for administration. 
As a matter of fact, there is ample precedent 
for administration of laws affecting certain 
groups, by boards rather than by Government 
departments. Labor has its National Labor 
Relations Board, its National Mediation Com- 
mission, its National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, and Railroad Retirement Board, all of 
which are entirely independent of the De- 
partment of Labor. Transportation has its 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The banks 
have the Federal Reserve Board and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. The 
shipping interests have the United States 
Maritime Commission. Is agriculture, which 
is the biggest business in this country, any 
less important than labor or transportation or 
finance or shipping? 

We are recommending also the creation of 
another board to administer farm credit. In 
cooperation with other national farm or- 
ganizations, we have prepared a bill for this 
purpose. Present trends in the Farm Credit 
Administration are toward a highly central- 
ized, Government-dominated administiation. 
We are trying to retain the cooperative fea- 
tures of the Federal Land Bank System. We 
want some day to realize the original aim of 
farm-credit legislation, which was to create 
a farmer-owned, farmer-controlled credit 
agency to serve agriculture. 

We are also backing a bill which would im- 
prove the present method of supplying farm 
credit, and reduce interest rates permanently. 
The bill, originally sponsored by Marvin Jones 
and passed without opposition by the House 
last year, has been reintroduced by Congress- 
man Corree. It provides for: 

1. Permissive authority to the Federal land 
banks to utilize discount privileges with the 
Federal Reserve System. 

2. Refinancing of the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation. 

3. Assurance against excessive interests 
costs through provision for purchase by the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation of Fed- 
eral farm-loan bonds at an interest rate not 
to exceed one-fourth of 1 percent of the cost 
of the Corporation’s bonds of similar terms 
and maturities. 

4. A provision basing the contract interest 
rate upon the average cost of money to the 
Federal land banks, rather than to cost of 
the most recent issues of Federal farm-loan 
bonds. 

An important consideration to farmers is 
reducing the costs of distribution. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation is strongly 
supporting the antitrust drive of Thurman 
Arnold. We are particularly interested in 
monopolistic restraints upon raw materials 
used in agricultural production and in the 
channels of distribution for farm products. 
We believe that illegal restraints by organized 
labor are just as reprehensible as restraints 
by business corporations, and should be prose- 
cuted just as relentlessly. 

We are making these recommendations be- 
cause we believe that if agriculture is to 
hold its own in the complex national economy 
that has resulted from the change in this 
Nation from a predominantly agricultural 


nation to one dominantly industrial, a na- 
tional farm program must be maintained on 
@ permanent basis. We recognize the dangers 
inherent in his development—political, bu- 
reaucratic and economic—and in making 
these recommendations we are actuated 


less the welfare of the man on the land is 
made the first consideration in administer- 
ing the , then the entire program will 
eventually break down and the entire Nation 
will suffer. 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, several 
Members of this body have had some ex- 
perience, and many of us much experi- 
ence, in tactics and methods used in po- 
litical campaigns, but I doubt if any 
Member of this body has ever experienced 
or heard of a campaign such as is now 
being waged in my home ci:y of Spokane, 
and I desire to briefly state some of the 
facts in connection with that campaign. 

On March 11 this year the city of 
Spokane, Wash., is holding the most sig- 
nificant election in its history. It is an 
election to pass upon the issue as to 
whether Spokane should continue to be 
required to pay millions and millions of 
dollars through the coming years in ex- 
cessive power rates, as it has in the past, 
or whether it should use Grand Coulee 
power, that will shortly be on the mar- 
ket, and thus save itself the enormous 
sums it has and is now paying in over- 
charges to the Power Trust. 

The truth and honest facts seem to be 
given little consideration. It is a well- 
known fact that the Washington Water 
Power Co., the local operating utility, is 
merely the instrument used by its parent 
company, the American Power & Light 
of New York City, and its grandparent, 
the Electric Bond & Share, also of 
New York City, to extract about $8,000 
per day from the people in our region 
in the form of dividends and every con- 
ceivable kind of service charge. 

Thousands of dollars are being spent 
in advertising and circulars are being 
written, and radio addresses made that 
state half truths or otherwise present 
gross misrepresentations, in the hope of 
misleading the public into voting against 
its own interests. 

To illustrate some misrepresentations 
made, we find the following: 

First. The people are told that they 
would have two systems in Spokane—a 
public system and a private system. 
There is not a word of truth in such an 
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of issued 
the present system or construct a new 
one would have to be paid out of power 
receipts and can never be charged to the 
property of any citizen of Spokane. 
With the public owning its system, the 
sale price of power would be 40 percent 
less than it was 60 days ago and about 20 
percent less than it is now after a forced 
rate reduction has just been made. The 
people are now paying interest on a pri- 
vate Power Trust debt of more than $17,- 
000,000, a large part of which is nothing 
but speculators’ watered stock, and un- 
less they vote for public power, they will 
continue to pay this for all time to come. 

Third. A frequent reference is made to 
the loss of taxes. There is no truth 
whatever in this assertion because every 
large city that has recently taken over 
its power system is paying taxes to the 
city in one form or another, as I indi- 
cated in my remarks here in the House a 
few days ago, wherein it was shown that 
the four cities in Tennessee that now 
have public power, last year paid sub- 
stantially over $1,000,000 in taxes into 
their city treasury. Chattanooga, which 
has a population slightly less than Spo- 
kane, paid $244,000. Let the Washing- 
ton Water Power Co. tell the people 
what they paid to the city of Spokane 
in 1940. They dare not do this just as 
they dare not give an itemized state- 
ment of their assertion that they pay 
$6,000 per day in taxes. They pay no 
such sum in the State of Washington, 
nor even when they combine their hold- 
ings in Washington and Idaho, and not 
even when they include taxes paid to the 
Federal Government. This assertion of 
paying $6,000 a day in taxes is false. 

Fourth. The assertion is frequently 
made that the company would be left 
with generating plants that would be- 
come useless. They have but a small 
part of their generating facilities in 
Spokane, and these are almost obsolete. 
The truth is that the company needs the 
whole generating capacity of its 12 plants 
to meet the demands of its power market 
outside the city of Spokane, if it provides 
for a reasonable power reserve and a 
reasonable market growth. 

Fifth. They have greatly alarmed many 
of the fine people who are working for 
them by telling them that they would 
lose their jobs. This is not true. In 
every city where the public has taken 
over the power, every efficient, capable 
and industrious employee has been given 
an opportunity for employment with the 
municipal group, under improved work- 
ing conditions, with a better salary 
future. 

Sixth. They have stated that they 
were about to make a $750,000 rate re- 
duction just a few weeks before the elec- 
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tion because they have a lower bond-in- 
terest obligation. The facts are that they 
increased their bonded debt from about 
$20,000,000 to $22,000,000, reducing their 
interest 142 percent. To show the falsity 
of this statement, you need only calcu- 
late what the interest saving on $20,000,- 

000 would be by a reduction of from 5 

percent to 342 percent, and you find the 

saving would be $300,000 on this item. 

In order to make this saving, the com- 

pany spent $660,000 in attorneys’ and 

bond brokers’ fees in floating their new 
bond issue. It can readily be seen that 
the lower interest rate cannot be the 
reason for the rate reduction. That re- 
duction is one of Mr. Kinsey Robinson’s 
“political rates,” made only for the com- 
pany’s benefit in the coming election. If 
actually the reduction were made because 
of a saving in bond interest, then it 
should have been made in 1938 and not 
in 1941, because in 1938 they changed 

their bonds from a 5-percent rate to a 

314-percent rate. 

Seventh. They have repeatedly, through 
their high-salaried executive officers, 
asserted that the engineering report of 
Burns & McDonnell was not reliable. 
This engineering firm is recognized 
throughout the Nation as one of the most 
reliable and dependable organizations in 
the United States. The city spent $13,500 
to have this careful and high-class engi- 
neering survey made, and almost imme- 
diately it has resulted in a rate reduction 
of $750,000. It was at least reliable 
enough to have the Washington Water 
Power Co. admit that it has been ex- 
tracting three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars a year from its customers beyond 
what is just and reasonable. In good 
conscience this sinner, who has come to 
the mourner’s bench and confessed, ought 
to reimburse the rate payers for excessive 
charges over the past years. 

Now, I have enumerated only a few of 
the misleading and false assertions that 
this great power company in desperation 
is willing to make to preserve its strangle 
hold upon our people, but this certainly 
ought to be enough to convince any voter 
in the city of Spokane that his best in- 
terests, the city’s best interests, the best 
interests of the State, as well as the best 
interests of the Nation will be served by 
putting an end to the vicious practices 
that have been prevailing. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to what I have 
here stated, I want to submit a brief 
résumé of the Burns and McDonnell re- 
port upon this situation in our city. The 
figures, of course, are based upon the con- 
ditions prevailing before the rate reduc- 
tion was made. 

A BRIEF RESUME OF THE REPORT OF BURNS & 
M’DONNELL ON THE FEASIBILITY OF A MU- 
NICIPAL POWER SYSTEM FOR SPOKANE 
The following are the outstanding features 

of the report of the engineering firm of Burns 

& McDonnell employed by the City Council of 

Spokane to make a survey and report: 

1. That a municipal distribution system 
new, up to date, and adequate to serve Spo- 
kane can be built for $6,025,500 (p. 1). 

2. That the present depreciated value of 
the existing system is $3,802,500 (pp. 1 and 
66), so that the city would be able to pur- 


chase the system at that or some reason- 
able price about that amount. If the com- 
pany will not sell at a reasonable price, then 
the city can build a complete new system. 

8. In either case the city can acquire, own, 
and operate a distribution system, pay all 
costs, including taxes, interest on the bonds, 
retire the bonds, and earn a profit (pp. 1 
and 3). 

4. That the purchase or building of a mu- 
nicipal system can be financed by the issu- 
ance of revenue bonds which will be paid out 
of the earnings of the project and therefore 
will not cost the taxpayers a single cent. 
(Introductory letter.) 

5. That current for the city system can be 
purchased wholesale from the Bonneville- 
Coulee project at $17.50 per kilowatt-year, 
which is 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, the low- 
est wholesale rate in the country (p. 56). 

6. That with the low cost of current whole- 
sale, the municipal system can reduce resale 
rates to the present users 39.2 percent (p. 59). 

7. That the reduction of rates will result 
in a saving of $1,307,700 ($1,277,000 plus 
$30,700 saving for water pumping, schools, 
parks, and other departments) a year at first, 
with other reductions to follew (p. 59; see 
also pp. 61 and 63). 

Under these reduced rates a residence using 
100 kilowatt-hours a month would save $10.52 
a year; a store using 750 kilowatt-hours a 
month would save $158.28 a year; and an 
industry using 400,000 kilowatt-hours a month 
would save $5,640 (pp. 63 and 64). 

8. That even with the reduction of rates 
mentioned above, the municipal system will 
earn a surplus over all costs, including in- 
terest, bond retirement, and taxes, amounting 
to $108,000 the ®rst year and increasing every 
year thereafter to $462,000 the twelfth year, 
the total accumulated surplus for the 12 years 
amounting to $3,483,000 (p. 62). 

9. Thus, the total over-all gain to the city 
and its people resulting from the establish- 
ment of the municipal system will be $19,- 
175,400 for the first 12 years of operation. 
This is made up of the accumulated surplus 
of $3,483,000 mentioned above (p. 62), plus 
the total rate saving effected, which, at the 
rate of $1,307,700 per year mentioned above 
(p. 59), will amount in the 12 years to $15,- 
692,400, making the grand total $19,175,400. 

10. That the usual needs of the city in the 
support of the schools, the public services 
and improvements will be met by the taxes 
paid, profits earned, contributions and other 
provisions of the municipal system. 

11. That with the lowered rates and sav- 
ings effected by the municipal system, the 
domestic, commercial, industrial, mineral, 
and agricultural condition of the city and 
vicinity will be greatly improved, thus open- 
ing a new era of progress and prosperity for 
the city. 

12. That the proposed municipal power 
system is in line with progressive municipal 
experience throughout the Siate and Na- 
tion, and with the experience and practice of 
the principles of American democracy (pp. 
7-18). 

With a total reduction of 40 percent or 
$594,000 a year for residential users, homes 
will be better lighted and serviced. With a 
total reduction of 40 percent or $452,000 per 
year for business places, commercial condi- 
tions will be greatly improved; with a total 
saving of 34 percent or $189,000 a year to in- 
dustrial users, industrial development will be 
stimulated and the possibilities of mineral 
development will be increased. And, finally, 
with a saving of $42,000 a year to the city on 
street lighting; $3,900 on water pumping; 
$12,500 on light and power for the schools; 
and $14,300 a year on other public services 
the tax burden will be reduced by $72,700 a 
year (p. 59). 
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Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Boston (Mass.) 
Herald: 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1941] 
LOCAL LEASE LENDERS 


The disclosure yesterday on this page 
by W. E. Mullins, the Herald’s statehouse 
reporter, that members of the Republican 
Club of Massachusetts favor H. R. 1776 “al- 
most 6 to 1” is astonishing. Of the 4,500 
members of the club who received postcards, 
2,279 made definite replies in the prescribed 
period of 3 or 4 days. Only 359 oppose enact- 
ment and 1,920 approve. As the members 
pay annual dues of $3 and are active continu- 
ally in municipal, district, county, State, and 
national politics, they may fairly be consid- 
ered a cross section of straight Bay State Re- 
publicanism. 

The promptness of the replies is also note- 
worthy, and it is to be assumed that the 50 
percent who answered do not differ in their 
belief from those who did not return the 
reply cards. There is also cause for thought 
in the fact that the position of these rank- 
and-file Republicans is identical with that of 
Governor Saltonstall, Lieutenant Governor 
Cahill, Attorney General Bushnell, and prac- 
tically all the Republican leaders who are not 
in Congress. Many of them would like to 
have the bill further amended, but they 
would rather have Congress pass it in its 
present form than reject it. 

Are the results of this illuminating, non- 
pressure poll typical of the feeling among 
Republicans in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont? 

That is difficult to determine. Full evi- 
dence is not available. In New Hampshire, 
however, the senate recently voted unani- 
mously to thank Representative Foster 
Stearns for his vote in support of the bill. 
If newspaper editorials and casual data are 
a proper criterion, our northern neighbors see 
the situation in general as the Republican 
Club of Massachusetts sees it. Their convic- 
tions are probably the same as those of 
Wendell Willkie. That gentleman should be 
especially interested in the local poll, as, 
although it was confined to one State, it is 
the clearest-cut, most enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of his recommendations which has yet 
been recorded among so many party workers 
of a State. 

In view of the prevailing judgment in and 
out of Congress, a filibuster, as half threat- 
ened by Senator WHEELER, would be highly 
inadvisable and extremely unfortunate. It 
would present a distorted picture here and 
abroad of the national mind. It would 
comfort the militarist dictators of Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, and Japan. It would 
cause rejoicing among such people as those 
who booed mention of President Roosevelt 
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and Mr. Willkie at a recent meeting held 
by the America First and Keep America Out 
of War committees and addressed by Sena- 
tors WHEELER and Nre—and there were no 
boos for Hitler and Mussolini. 

A filibuster designed to defer or defeat 
legislation which is ardently desired by a 
large majority of Americans in and out of 
office would be a plain, indefensible attempt 
to scuttle representative government. Not 
even Senator WHEELER or Senator Nyz can 
argue honestly that there has not been a 
full opportunity for opponents of the lease- 
lend bill to present their case, or that public 
opinion has not crystallized or is likely to 
change. 

A filibuster would also have a grievous 
effect for a long time on the people’s respect 
for the Senate itself. Filibustering in the 
present circumstances, Senator WHEELER and 
his associates could fairly be accused of 
faithlessness to the very fundamentals of de- 
mocracy. 

It is greatly to be hoped therefore that our 
Senators from Massachusetts will give 
neither active nor passive assistance to such 
sordid husiness. 
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Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECc- 
ORD an editorial by the pen of Hon. Jona- 
than Daniels, editor of the News and 
Observer of Raleigh, N. C., issue of Mon- 
day, February 24, 1941, entitled “Claude 
Kitchin and This Hour,” relating to the 
hysteria that swept the country in 1917, 
when American legislators were called 
upon to vote on the declaration of war, 
and relating to the present state of mind 
of the American people in reference to 
the lend-lease-give bill which we now 
have under discussion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Raleigh News and Observer] 

CLAUDE KITCHIN AND THIS HOUR 


Sometimes in the past the differences in 
opinions and votes of North Carolina’s two 
Senators have seemed almost comic, but there 
is nothing comic about the intensity of feel- 
ing which attends the cleavage in their atti- 
tudes and oratory on the aid-to-Britain bill. 
In supporting the administration this time 
on the aid bill, Senator Bamgry has taken 
the position which seems undoubtedly the 
most popular in North Carolina. Senator 
REYNOLDS, who is opposing the administra- 
tion, has been condemned as a disgrace to 
Worth Carolina by a speaker on the floor of 
the general assembly. 

Fearts are warm on this issue, and hot 
words are being used in and out of Congress 
about it. It is not the first time that has 


in North Carolina. Indeed, the 
subject and the temperature of the debate 
both seem almost a repetition of the feeling 
stirred when Claude Kitchin, Democratic floor 
leader in the United States House of Repre- 
senatives, declined to go with Woodrow Wil- 
son in 1917 and voted against the resolution 
for war. What Kitchin said then did not 
change the course of the country, but what 
he did then should serve to indicate that in 
debates so important as the one in which he 
spoke and the one before us now, a democracy 
needs difference of opinion in making great 
decisions and respect for the differences of 
opinion honestly expressed. 

In the night-long session of the House on 
April 5-6, 1917, after the Senate had al- 
ready voted for war with only six dissent- 
ing votes, Claude Kitchin said: 

“Mr. Chairman, in view of the many as- 
sumptions of loyalty and patriotism on the 
part of some of those who favor the reso- 
lution, and insinuations by them of cow- 
ardice and disloyalty on the part of those 
who oppose it, offshoots, undoubtedly, of a 
passionate moment, let me at once remind 
the House that it takes neither moral nor 
physical courage to declare a war for others 
to fight. It is evidence of neither loyalty 
nor patriotism for one to urge others to get 
into a war when he knows that he himself 
is going to keep out. 

“The depth of my sorrow, the intensity 
of my distress in contemplating the measure- 
less step proposed, God only knows. The 
right and necessity of this momentous res- 
olution are addressed to the individual judg- 
ment of the Members of the House. Too 
grave is the responsibility for anyone to per- 
mit another to stand sponsor for his con- 
science. 

“Profoundly impressed with the gravity of 
the situation, appreciating to the fullest the 
penalties which a war-made moment will im- 
pose, my conscience and judgment, after ma- 
ture thought and fervent prayer for rightful 
guidance, have marked out clearly the path 
of my duty, and I have made up my mind to 
walk it, if I go barefooted and alone. I have 
come to the undoubting conclusion that I 
should vote against this resolution. If I had 
a single doubt, I would with profoundest 
pleasure resolve it in favor of the view of 
the administration and of a large majority 
of my colleagues, who have so recently hon- 
ored me with their confidence. I know that 
I shall never criticize any Member for advo- 
cating this resolution. I concede—I feel— 
that he casts his vote in accordance with sin- 
cere conviction. I know, too, that for my 
vote I shall be not only criticized, but de- 
nounced from one end of the country to the 
other. The whole yelping pack of defamers 
and revilers in the Nation will at once be 
set upon my heels. 

“My friends, I cannot leave my children 
lands and riches; I cannot leave them fame; 
but I can leave them the name of an ancestor 
who, mattering not the consequences to him- 
self, never dared to hesitate to do his duty as 
God gave him to see it. 

“Half the civilized world is now a slaughter- 
house for human beings. This Nation is the 
last hope for peace on earth, good will toward 
men. I am unwilling for my country by 
statutory command to pull up the last anchor 
of peace in the world and extinguish during 
the long night of a world-wide war the only 
remaining star of hope for Christendom. I 
am unwilling by my vote today for this Na- 
tion to throw away the only remaining com- 
pass to which the world can look for guid- 
ance in the paths of right and truth, of jus- 
tice and humanity. and to leave only force 
and blood to chart hereafter the path for 
mankind to tread. 

“By passage of this resolution we enter the 
war, and the universe becomes one vast drama 
of horrors and blood—one boundless stage 
upon which will play all the evil spirits of 
eartb and hell. All the demons of inhumanity 
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y Whichever it may have 
been, it is, in the opinion of the undersigned, 
equally disgraceful.” “As a citizen of North 


of your recent action. * * * Iam ashamed 
of her representative's action, yes more than 
ashamed.” “Didn’t represent the sentiment 
of 5 percent of the people. * * * They 
are not yellow or members of the petticoat 
brigade that would shout horror and flee at 
the sight of a gun.” “As a loyal North Caro- 
linian I demand your retirement as party 
leader.” 

In the war which followed, as chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, he was 
@ leader in raising the funds to fight the 
war. In the midst of war his own people 
reelected him. But few North Carolinians 
either contributed so much to victory or 
were so much reviled by more noisily though 
less active patriots. He was stricken in the 
midst of his work in Congress. He died, 
honored for his labors, in 1923. 

Such a dead Congressman cannot throw 
any light on the present debate in a world 
which has grown to crisis, to new, strange 
totalitarian threats since he died. But 
Kitchin’s story and North Carolina’s story 
then do have meaning now. Perhaps Kitchin 
was entirely wrong in 1917. But we can at 
least see now that he was entitled to a re- 
spect—and received it from national lead- 
ers—which those whom he called the yelp- 
ing pack denied him. 

Nobody asks that, in the present intensity 
of feeling in this democracy and about 
democracy in the world, men agree with dis- 
senters against the growing will to war. But 
if democracy is to be saved here or anywhere, 
it must contain still some decent respect for 
the right of dissent. No totalitarian spirit of 
intolerance will serve America today as its 
determination grows to meet—and fight if 
need be—totalitarianism in lands across the 
seas, 





General Pulaski’s Memorial Day 
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RESOLUTION OF THE COMMON COUNCIL 
OF THE CITY OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker and my col- 
leagues, under permission granted to me, 
I wish to insert the following resolution 
in the REcorpD, as adopted by the Common 
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Council of the City of Bridgeport, Conn., 
at a meeting on February 17, 1941, con- 
cerning General Pulaski’s Memorial Day: 


Resolved, That we hereby memorialize and 
petition the Congress of the United States to 
pass, and the President of the United States 
te approve, if passed, the General Pulaski’s 
memorial day resolution now pending in the 
United States Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution, properly authenticated, be sent forth- 
with to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and each of the United 
States Senators and Representatives from 
Connecticut. 





America’s Destiny 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY DR. JOSEPH C. MEN- 
ENDEZ, COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following address of 
the commander in chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Dr. Joseph C. Menen- 
dez, delivered recently over the radio here 
in Washington: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, 
as commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, I wish to 
publicly acknowledge our gratitude to those 
who are contributing to the success of our 
tenth annual “Hello, America!” radio rally. 

Before we ask you to listen to the objectives 
for which we stand as an organization, it is 
only fair that you—the citizens of America— 
should know whom we represent. The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
was organized in 1899 by a small group of 
veterans who had just recently returned from 
campaign service in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippine Islands during the War with 
Spain. They were drawn together by a spirit 
of comradeship known only to those who have 
faced the dangers of war side by side. 

At the close of the World War, younger 
veterans returning from the A. E. F., joined 
our ranks by the thousands. But, from the 
very beginning, we have been unique among 
veteran organizations. Our ranks are open 
only to those who have served in the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps under 
actual campaign conditions. 

These men have given more than mere lip 
service to Americanism. Each man has made 
@ personal investment in Americanism—an 
investment that can never be measured in 
dollars and cents. Every V. F. W. member is 
determined to make sure that those sacrifices, 
which might have cost him his life, were not 
made without purpose. 

Briefly, our 1941 program is summed up in 
these three points: (1) Protect America. 
(2) Protect and promote Americanism. (3) 
Protect and provide for America’s defenders. 

Let me explain first this third point, 
which deals with the welfare of our disabled 
comrades, their dependent families, and the 
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widows and orphans of veterans who have 
died. We believe that every disabled veteran, 
and the dependents of our disabled soldiers, 
sailors, or marines, represent a responsibility 
that belongs to the Nation as a whole. Be- 
cause the sacrifices of the veteran were made 
in behalf of the Nation at large, we believe 
it is the Nation’s moral responsibility to make 
certain that these men and their dependents 
are not penalized for their patriotism. We 
believe every disabled World War veteran, and 
the dependent of a World War veteran, is 
entitled to the same rate of Government pen- 
sion now available to disabled veterans of 
the War with Spain, and their dependents. 

In the interest of national defense we be- 
lieve we must demonstrate—to every man 
who may ever be called upon to serve the 
Stars and Stripes—that the Nation as a whole 
will never permit him to suffer as a conse- 
quence of his services to the Nation. We 
should be able to assure our young men that 
military service is not a one-way ticket to 
potential despair as a disabled veteran. 
Every young man is entitled to the assurance 
of security after he fulfills his duty as a 
soldier, sailor, or marine in the defense of 
America. If he comes out of the service able- 
bodied, he wants an opportunity to work. 
If he returns home handicapped with physi- 
cal disabilities, he is entitled to the security 
of Government care. 

When we pledge ourselves to protect Amer- 
ica and to protect and promote Americanism, 
we are simply proclaiming our faith in those 
who founded this Nation and our system of 
government. Symbolically, our 1941 program 
is dedicated to the principle of “One nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

We believe, specifically, in certain essential 
privileges for every man. He must be free to 
speak his mind, in public or private, on any 
subject which interests him. This is what 
we mean by freedom of speech. He must be 
free to write his thoughts, in whatever fash- 
ion he ses fit and in any medium he cares 
to employ. To us this means freedom of the 
press. He must be free to gather together 
with his fellowmen, whenever and wherever 
he chooses, in civic, fraternal, or veteran or- 
ganizations of any kind. To us this means 
the freedom of assembly. He must be free 
to worship in the faith and religion of his 
fathers without hindrance. This is what we 
mean by freedom of religion. We believe 
every man has the right to a fair trial, by a 
jury of his fellowmen; that both men and 
women have the right to vote for their repre- 
sentatives in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Government; that a 
man’s home is sacred; that the people have 
the right to petition their Government and 
to express their opinions on the activities of 
that Government. 

To take a realistic view of present world 
conditions and the problems which confront 
America we must consider fundamental 
principles. If the American way of life— 
meaning our political and economic security— 
is truly in danger, then common sense tells 
us we must take advantage of every conceiv- 
able means to protect ourselves. If the safety 
of America is not in danger, and if we are not 
threatened by forces which aim to destroy 
the American way of life, then we have 
nothing to worry about. Then there is no 
purpose in spending ten, fifteen, or twenty 
billion dollars for armaments. It all boils 
down to one issue: Are we in danger? 

In current debates on national defense, 
everyone, including former well-known paci- 
fists, supports the conclusion we must build 
the most powerful national-defense protec- 
tion this country has ever attempted. As 
overseas veterans we believe this threat is so 
obvious further discussion on this point is 
unwarranted. 

In subscribing to this conclusion, however, 
we insist no national-defense policy is sound 
unless it seizes upon every possible oppor- 
tunity to protect us against the things we 
fear. This is why we heartily endorse all 
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possible aid to those democracies which are 
currently holding the aggressors in check. 
Every day which sees the dictators confined 
to the continental limits of Europe gives the 
United States one more precious day in the 
time we so sorely need to build planes, battle- 
ships, submarines, and an army and navy tc 
make our protection complete. 

This is the only intelligent course to fol- 
low if, as everyone admits, we have reason to 
fear an invasion of our territorial, political, or 
economic rights. If this threat does not ex- 
ist, then we should promptly disband the 
thousands of men we have conscripted for 
military service. We should tear up the blue 
prints for new airplanes and battleships. 
But if billions for national defense are justi- 
fied, then half-way defense measures and 
half-way policies of assistance to those de- 
mocracies that are holding back the tide of 
aggression are criminal, wasteful, and danger- 
ous. Those who would have us half prepared, 
or advocate other half-way policies, to meet 
total war are guilty of treason. 

No matter what our attitude may be toward 
the dictators, they are most certainly in the 
midst of a war against us. These enemies of 
democracy are within our borders, not with 
machine guns and bombs but armed with 
ideas cunningly conceived to undermine our 
morale and shake our faith in democracy. 
The generals in this unseen army are ruthless 
men who would destroy our unity to demoral- 
ize our ranks. Theirs is the strategy of terror 
and hatred, a strategy that knows neither 
compromise nor surrender. Their ranks are 
the ranks of propagandists, guided always by 
the motto, “Divide and you shall rule.” 

While we conscript our men, while we set 
in motion all the wheels of industry to pro- 
vide the physical implements of defense, we 
must also be prepared to wage combat against 
this invisible warfare. 

We whose bodies and whose souls have 
been bathed in the same blood and sweat and 
tears of war to which Churchill’s Britain is 
pledged in the fight for human rights, be- 
lieve with Woodrow Wilson the right is more 
precious than peace. In contemplating the 
evils which again menace our mode of liv- 
ing and the rights we cherish as a free people, 
we find new courage and confidence in the 
words of Woodrow Wilson when he said: 

“We shall fight for the things which we 
have always carried nearest to our hearts. 
To such a task we can dedicate our lives and 
our fortunes, everything that we are and 
everything that we have, with the pride of 
those who know that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles that gave her 
birth and the happiness and the peace which 
it has treasured. God helping her, she can 
do no other.” 





Fred A. Hartley, Jr. 
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TRIBUTE BY GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement of 
George E. Stringfellow, made at a birth- 
day dinner tendered to our colleague 
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FreD A. Hartiey, Jr., of New Jersey, on 
February 21, 1941, at Newark, N. J.: 


We are gathered here tonight to do honor 
to an American statesman whose capabilities 
and sterling character are, with the elapse 
of time, becoming better understood and 
appreciated. 

Two hundred and nine years ago, come 
tomorrow, according to competent historians 
(including the Honorable Sot Bioom), there 
was born at Bridges Creek, in Westmoreland 
County, Va., a man whose name and fame 
have become immortal. 

As a frontiersman, surveyor, and soldier he 
came to a maturity of judgment and cour- 
age that made him a great general and then 
a@ great statesman. 

His guidance of his country during its 
perilous formative years proved him to be 
a@ man who would insist upon the right of 
the right to prevail. This he would do even 
though he thereby found himself unpopular. 
This was one of the main characteristics of 
that man’s greatness. That George Wash- 
ington had the courage of his convictions is 
one of the principal reasons that we still— 
and very thankfully—have the country he 
fathered. 

Two hundred and nine eagle miles, more 
or less, from Bridges Creek, Westmoreland 
County, Va., but only 38 years ago from to- 
morrow, according to a well-authenticated 
Harrison, N. J., birth certificate, another 
who has also risen to fame uttered his. first 
vocal efforts. This second great statesman 
forged through the frontiers of. public life 
much in the same way as did the famous 
man whose birthdate he shares. 

This second statesman also has the cour- 
age to adhere firmly and to expound ear- 
nestly his convictions. For this fine char- 
acteristic, we are grateful. 

It is said of George Washington that he 
visited a great many houses in New Jersey. 
It can be said also that this younger states- 
man has done likewise. In only one respect 
do his visits differ from those of the Father 
of Our Country. The younger statesman, 
Frep A. HarTLey, Jr., did not sleep in all of 
the houses he visited. 

Tonight we are very proud of FRED as we 
always have been during all of his public 
career, which commenced with his appoint- 
ment on the library commission of Kearny, 
almost a fifth of a century ago. 

Yes, we are proud of Frep HarTLEy, and are 
both happy and honored to be here with 
him and to have an opportunity to con- 
gratulate him upon this immediate mile- 
stone in his life. We wish him godspeed for 
the many glorious years which will count his 
future. 








Representative Government 
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ADDRESS BY REV. GEORGE H. TAL- 
BOTT, D. D. 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an address 
on Representative Government delivered 
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on February 21 by the Reverend. George 
H. Talbott, D. D., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Passaic, N. J., 
and chaplain of the Gerald V. Carroll 
Post, No. 161, of the American Legion, at 
a testimonial dinner to our colleague 
from New Jersey, GorDON CANFIELD. 
More than 700 of Representative Can- 
FIELD’s World War comrades and friends 
heard and cheered this inspiring address 
and tribute. 
The address follows: 


We are gathered here tonight, I take it, to 
honor our comrade, GORDON CANFIELD, upon 
his election as a Member of our National 
House of Representatives. That in itself is a 
sufficient reason for this splendid occasion, 
and yet I believe it to be more than just a 
coincidence that Legionnaires should tender 
a dinner such as this, when the hideous tides 
of one-man authoritarian government have 
flooded many lands, demolished the break- 
waters in others, and have already reached 
an alarming elevation here, and appear to 
have yet more vitality in their crescendo. 

It is a healthy thing the Gerald V. Carroll 
Post of the American Legion of Passaic has 
done in tendering this tribute in this delight- 
ful manner to one who occupies the office, not 
of President, not the office of Governor, not 
that of a bureaucratic official, but to a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, for you 
know it has become quite the fashion in some 
quarters to consider Congressmen as rather 
antiquated in our system of Government. 

“In some quarters,” did I say? In fact, in 
far too many quarters Congressmen collec- 
tively are considered the vermiform appendix 
of our political body. You are aware, I am 
sure, that the vermiform appendix which has 
been the foundation of many a medical for- 
tune rises to its noblest heights when used 
by some to characterize Congress, because 
vermiform means in the form or shape of a 
worm, and an appendix is something ex- 
traneous and is allowed to remain in the body, 
depending entirely upon its activity or 
quiescence. 

There are many who believe and testify by 
their acts more than by their spoken word 
that the value of Congress is now chiefly 
sentimental and ornamental, and its exist- 
ence ought to be tolerated only because it 
involves more work and disturbance to elim- 
inate it than to give it a soporific which will 
put it into such a permanent sleep, its exist- 
ence will not longer be offensive or incon- 
venient. 

Perhaps one of the best things that could 
be done in every congressional district would 
be for friends of liberty and believers in the 
American way of life to hold gatherings such 
as this, not only to evidence their affection 
to their Congressmen but also to impress 
upon themselves and incidentally the Con- 
gressmen the high position they are entitled 
to hold in the basic structure of our Gov- 
ernment. 

While we hear much of democracy, we 
must ever bear in mind that our Govern- 
ment is not a democracy in the purse sense 
of that word. It is, correctly speaking, a 
representative Government, the Representa- 
tives being selected by the qualified electors 
of every State. This form of government has 
recommended itself to those most enlight- 
ened in the art of political science as the 
system best suited to guard against the 
tyranny of autarchy on the one hand and 
the ruthlessness and indecision of pure de- 
mocracy on the other. It has been won 
after many battles both in the forum and on 
the field and at a cost of tremendous exer- 
tion and life. 

A representative government such as ours 
calls for a greater abundance of intrinsic 
character than does a pure democracy, be- 
cause it demands the entrusting of our con- 
fidence in the character and judgment of 








the representative, who, in exchange, pledges 
to us the benefit of his special knowledge 
and experience. So, in a representative form 
of government the people transfer their con- 
fidence to the representative, and in turn he 
gives to them the wisdom that comes from 
detailed and specific attention to the mat- 
ters of the State. Representatives in legis- 
lative bodies are therefore in a very spe- 
cific sense the trustees of the rights and 
liberties of their constituents The greatest 
offense which an elected representative can 
commit is not an incorrect judgment on any 
given matter but, rather, by his stupidity, 
lethargy, or knavery, to permit the sacred 
liberties of which he is the custodian to be 
lost to the people to whom he owes his first 
allegiance. No excuse is acceptable from a 
trustee who believes and acts as though his 
temporary trust is his possession in fee 
simple to deal with or barter away or dispose 
of as he sees fit. 

Basically considered, there are only two 
sources of political authority. One school of 
thought, especially dominant among peoples 
of the Orient, and for centuries likewise the 
widespread belief in the West, was that the 
ruler of the realm is the embodiment of all 
authority in and of himself. His authority 
was without limits and frequently he was not 
only the lord temporal but the lord spiritual 
as well. His person was sacred and the flesh 
and blood which composed his body were 
presumed to be of a different texture and 
quality than that of which the remainder of 
mankind was constituted. His word was law; 
his voice made right. To question his wisdom 
was sacrilege, and to oppose his dictates was 
death. 

A fair idea of the estimate such persons had 
of their nature and authority may be gleaned 
from the titles the Assyrian kings gave them- 
selves: 

“The great, the powerful, the king of the 
Assyrians, of the nations, of the four regions, 
the diligent ruler, the favorite of the great 
gods, the observers of sworn faith, the guard- 
tans of the law, the establishers of monu- 
ments, the noble hero, the strong warrior, the 
first of kings, the punishers of unbelievers, 
the destroyers of wicked men.” 

With some nations this terrific authority 
was not vested in one individual but was 
closely confined to a family ora group. That 
is the reason for such solicitous regard for 
royal-blood marriages, but regardless of 
whether the authority rested in one individ- 
ual, or in a small group, the fundamental idea 
rested upon the belief that the heavenly 
powers had presented certain individuals, 
families, or classes to a world of men to be 
the sole embodiment of power, and that this 
power was to be held and exercised by them 
alone. 

While in fairness we must concede this 
philosophy of power has some advantages, 
and can point to many worth-while achieve- 
ments in the history of the world, neverthe- 
less over a wide expanse of experience, it 
ultimately fails. The reason for this failure 
is that the basic structure upon which it 
rests, being an inadequate and a perverted 
estimate of the true spiritual nature and 
worth of man crumbles, leaving the debris of 
its own false glory to smother any opportun- 
ity for a resurrection. This autarchic view 
has been in our western world in many forms 
and garments. Sometimes its proponents 
boasted, as did Louis XIV: “The state, it is 
I.” It has arrayed itself with the clothing 
of the doctrine of “the divine right of kings” 
and with a multitude of faces, it has presented 
itself to the world. However, no face in an- 
cient times can compare in hideousness and 
malevolence with the countenance it now as- 
sumes. The doctrine of a divine right of 
kings was vicious, but even the kings had a 
conscience and knew they sometimes would 
answer before the God in Heaven for their 
failures. The modern dictator is far worse 
than a king, for he appears at times to have 
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no conscience, and at all times he appears to 
recognize no God to whom he must account. 
The present streamlined totalitarian govern- 
ments capped at their summits by an ir- 
responsible dictator, gathers into one hand 
all the viciousness of the ancient tyrannies, 
and the absolute monarchies, without one of 
the redeeming features those systems pos- 
sessed. 

Challenging the very right of autocracy to 
exist and blocking its path at every turn of 
history, the philosophy of representative 
government, stands adamant. The origins of 
this school of government are shrouded in 
the dust of antiquity. While, however, its 
origins are covered, its foundation stones are 
fortunately more clear in outline and its 
bearing points quite clearly discernible. 

It ultimately rests upon a high and noble 
concept of the essential worth of the common 
man. It holds that all men, not just one in 
a generation, or a select few, are made in the 
image of God, and being made in his likeness, 
man therefore has certain rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities which are God-given in 
their origin and Godlike when expressed in 
their truest self. 

No story in history is more fascinating in 
its gripping power, nor resplendent in its list 
of heroes than the tale of man’s onward 
march to reclaim and hold those rights which 
originally belong to him because he is a man. 
Having them in his possession, at times they 
have slipped from him because of his own 
lethargy and stupidity. Again they have been 
regained by him upon many a bloody field of 
battle only to be temporarily lost because he 
has unwittingly allowed them to pass from 
him through the treachery of those he 
trusted. Still more frequently, they have 
been coaxed from him by well-meaning per- 
sons who suddenly seized with peculiar com- 
plexes, imagine they are his heaven-ap- 
pointed guardians, and trading his birthright 
to them for a mess of political pottage or a 
sufficient number of so-called Government 
benefits, he has awakened like Samson of old 
to find that his eyes are extinguished and his 
mighty limbs reduced to impotency by the 
strong and tight thongs of his own foolish- 
ness. Whatever may be the ultimate decision 
of scholarship as to its origin, the representa~ 
tive philosophy had a certain hold and vogue 
in a more or less limited manner among the 
Greeks and Romans of old, but because of 
the limitation of suffrage and the serfdom of 
a large percent of the total population, it is 
only with difficulty we can call those attempts 
democratic in the true meaning of the word. 

Strange as it appears to us now, in the 
lurid light of the conditions existing in that 
unfortunate country, we must go back to the 
Germanic tribes for the real beginnings of our 
democratic-representative system. It was 
first-century Tacitus, you may remember, 
who, in writing of the Germans and their 
Government states: “De minoribus rebus 
principes consultant, de majoribus omnes,” 
which being translated means, “In matters of 
inferior moment the chiefs decide, but in 
matters of great cOnsequence all decide.” It 
was Sir William Blackstone, the great English 
law commentator known to some lawyers even 
today, who gives the Germans the credit for 
spreading the philosophy of popular govern- 
ment throughout the countries of Europe 
which they overran at the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire, and he further adds that 
this profound philosophy of government, in- 
fiuenced to a marked extent the governments 
of Sweden, France, and Poland. It was no 
less an authority than the Right Honorable 
Sir Thomas Erskine May, at one time the 
learned clerk of the House of Commons, who 
states: 

“The Angies, Saxons, and other Teutonic 
races who conquered Britain brought to their 
new homes their laws and customs, their set- 
tled framework of society, their kinship, their 
village communities, and a certain rude rep- 
resentation in local affairs.” 





He further directly traces the development 
of the British House of Commons from these 
humble Germanic beginnings, and it is none 
other than John Richard Green, the scholarly 
English historian, writing in 1882, who says of 
the Germanic people that before their first, 
and I believe last, conquest of Britain there 
lay ready formed in their own country the 
social and political fabric which is around the 
England of today. 

I venture there is not a serious student of 
parliamentary history who will question the 
assertion that our own House of Representa- 
tives is the direct daughter of the British 
House of Commons. To be sure, history tells 
of many days and eras when the battle line 
of the British Commons swayed and was 
pierced here and there. Sometimes powerful 
politicians used the Commons for their own 
selfish purposes and sometimes kings, to their 
own detriment, sought to blot it out if exist- 
ence or importance, as King Charles I would 
testify, were his spirit to walk into our midst. 
Nevertheless, in the main the Commons has 
been over the hill and dale of years the most 
powerful instrument of republican govern- 
ment our world has seen. It is well to re- 
member that Winston Churchill, the doughty 
champion of representative government to- 
day, wields his power only through and be- 
cause of the fact he is first of all a member 
of the House of Commons and he holds that 
power only so long as the Commons leave it 
in his hands. I trust you will not believe me 
frivolous when I say, paraphrasing the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures: “The Commons 
giveth and the Commons taketh away; 
blessed be the name of the House of 
Commons.” 

There are many voices telling us that repre- 
sentative government is all right in time of 
peace, when the mills are running smoothly 
and the fields are waving with grain. We are 
also told that it is a philosophy of govern- 
ment suited only for a people who are deca- 
dent and who have forsaken their aspirations 
and who no longer desire to make a contribu- 
tion toward the welfare of the world. 

We are told, not only today, but we have 
been told for years past, that representative 
government may be suited for a pastoral 
community occupying a portion of land far 
removed from the centers of culture, where 
life is simple, and the mechanism of the in- 
dustrial age does not lay any great strain 
upon laws and customs, but that it is illy 
adapted for energetic people in an uncertain 
world. That is not a new thesis. Antoine 
Pierre Barnave, a friend and defender of the 
royalty during the French Revolution, in an 
address defending the crown, and the totali- 
tarian rights which the crown claimed, made 
in that address the following statement: 

“Some men whose motives I shall not im- 
pugn, seeking for examples to adduce, have 
found, in America, a people occupying a vast 
territory with a scanty population, nowhere 
surrounded by very powerful neighbors, hav- 
ing forests for their boundaries, and having 
for customs the feelings of a new race, and 
who are wholly ignorant of those factitious 
passions and impulses which effect revolu- 
tions of government. They have seen a re- 
publican government established in that 
land, and have thence drawn the conclusion 
that a similar government was suitable for 
us.” 

Now the enemies of representative govern- 
ment have always charged that the inherent 
weakness of our system is to be found in its 
lack of compactness, and they argue that a 
compact government readily responsive to the 
will of one man is absolutely essential not 
only from the standpoint of protection from 
neighbors but in order to put down insurrec- 
tion from within. 

It is 150 years since Barnave made that 
pointed observation, but the very same argu- 
ments which he used to continue the au- 
thority of a tyrannical French dynasty are 
the very same in essence we hear used even 
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now by those who seek to displace our rep- 
resentative government by systems that can 
only thrive upon the spiritual, mental, and 
civic bankruptcy of the inhabitants of any 
land where they obtain. I challenge the en- 
tire thesis that our relations with foreign na- 
tions and the demands of inner solidarity, 
force us to abandon our system of repre- 
sentative constitutional government. I deny 
that representative government is valuable 
when the sky is blue and the clouds fleecy, 
but that it must be abandoned when the 
heavens are overcast and the rain comes down 
in torrents. I deny that it is a good thing to 
have democracy in time of serenity if it is 
not a good thing to have in time of adversity. 

I believe our Government should be built 
to stand in the hour of greatest stress and if 
our basic structure is to be abandoned at the 
emergence of a crisis, either real or manufac- 
tured, then it will only be a brief time when 
any montebank using modern facilities under 
Government control, will create out of thin 
air crises which he will consider ample justi- 
fication to take more and more power from 
the people until at last we have over us a 
tyrant sheathed in the armor manufactured 
in our own mills and paid for by our own 
money. 

In order that we may more charitably deal 
with this question of the transference of the 
ultimate power from the hands of the people 
themselves to the solitary hands of the cen- 
tral executive, let me give you a quotation 
from Thomas M. Cooley, known to a former 
generation of lawyers as the great teacher at 
the justly celebrated Michigan Law School 
and a scholar of wide range and deep pene- 
tration who, writing of the power of the Com- 
mons and drawing an observation concerning 
our own Government, said: 

“Singularly enough, while the House of 
Commons has thus become the dominant au- 
thority in Great Britain, the tendency in the 
United States has been in exactly the opposite 
direction, the control of public patronage by 
the President and Senate having done much 
to advance the power of those branches of 
Government at the expense of the popular 
House.” 

Of course, that was written in the piping 
times of the early eighties, and the present 
method of electing Senators has somewhat 
checked that tendency, but the tremendous 
increase of other power, placed in Executive 
hands, would, I fear, make the learned jurist 
turn over in his grave. 

In times of extraordinary stress, extraordi- 
nary powers have been temporarily given over 
by the Commons, but the emergency must be 
real and not a sham. 

However, today we face a condition quite 
unknown in former times, and that is the 
development of the crisis psychology. In our 
own land, we have seen crisis upon crisis rise 
with increasing splendor and magnitude until 
today everything is “crisis” and every crisis 
calls for an increasing transfer of power from 
the Representatives to the Executive. I 
greatly fear the time will come (if it is not 
already upon us) when a crisis, instead of be- 
ing an unusual occurrence, will be a habitual 
state of mind, and the powers transferred only 
in a time of crisis will be lost, because every- 
thing under all occasions will bea crisis. May 
I suggest it is perfectly possible to make a 
racket out of “crises.” The most momentous 
question which confronts us as a people today 
is the determining of crises that are real and 
crises which are whipped up to seek increase 
of autocratic power in order to fasten upon 
us a system of government we would outright 
reject could we see its true face. 

Among the things we have today that are 
truly worth while is our constitutional free- 
dom. It has been bought with a price. It is 
a@ sacred trust handed to us by our fathers 
and sealed to us by the sacrifices and lives of 
our own comrades. It is not to be lightly held 
nor unwittingly squandered. The chief 
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enemy of our land is the person, who, through 
political chicanery, or the false hope of politi- 
cal favor, or the barren crust of temporary 
political gain, aids or abets in the loss of his 
birthright. 

GorDON CANFIELD, it is because we have 
faith in you we salute you as our Representa- 
tive in our great House of Representatives. 
We may differ with your judgment and at 
times disagree with your vote, but we shall 
never question your fidelity. Many years of 
services as Congressman Seger’s secretary have 
given you an insight into your duties and 
have caused you to become well known in 
this district. Your election was, I doubt not, 
the result of many causes, but no cause in 
and of itself, to my judgment, exceeded the 
fact that in you we had a young man with 
many years of service before you—service to 
your district, service to your Nation, and 
service to this distressing world. 

Since assuming your seat you have been 
signally honored by veteran legislators in 
your election to committees that are of great 
importance. We know these honors were not 
mere gestures, nor idle compliment, but are 
seasoned judgments of your experience and 
capacity. We know you shall carry your 
honor with modesty and dignity. We wish 
you good health, happiness in your duties, 
and the peace and refreshment that comes 
at the close of a busy and beneficial day. 

In your duties you have come much in 
contact with veterans. From personal ex- 
perience I can testify you have generously 
aided every worthy cause and have been 
equal in zeal in thwarting presumptuous 
shams. We hail you as a comrade, salute 
you as a friend, and respect you as our Rep- 
resentative in the halls of Congress. Pax 
vobiscum. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY F. CLAIR ROSS, STATE 
TREASURER OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the full text of a radio 
address by the Honorable F. Clair Ross, 
State treasurer of Pennsylvania, who is 
the national-defense chairman for Penn- 
sylvania, the American Legion, over radio 
station KDKA, Pittsburgh, on the occa- 
sion of Washington’s Birthday, February 
22, 1941: 

February 22—Washington’s birthday—in 
this year 1941 is, in truth, a day which calls 
for special observance in every town and 
hamlet across the land. 

Each succeeding anniversary of the birth 
of this great patriot brings renewed efforts 
to understand more fully his many contri- 





butions toward making possible what we 
have come to accept as the American way of 
life 


Yet never before in the 209 years which 
have passed down the corridor of time since 
Washington's birth, have we in America had 
more compelling reasons to remember these 
contributions, or to cry out in heartfelt grat- 
itude for their many blessings. 
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Washington and his gallant band risked 
homes and loved ones, and life itself, because 
they hated oppression, and preferred death 
to its shackles; and because they loved lib- 
erty, and determined to achieve it. 

Visions of a new and magnificent nation 
where free men would live at peace with 
other nations and with a tolerant and sym- 
pathetic attention to their mutual problems, 
marched with that tattered band from first 
bloodshed at Bunker Hill, through the pri- 
vations and heartache of Valley Forge, and 
on to glorious victory at Yorktown. 

Many among these Revolutionary patriots, 
including General Washington himself, lived 
to see the new Nation take its first uncer- 
tain steps along this path—a path which 
was destined to lead to undreamed-of heights 

It is the vision and courage engendered by 
these founding fathers and kept vigorously 
alive by their descendants down to this 
very hour, that have made our Nation great; 
great in commerce, and finance, and indus- 
try; great in its concern for the personal 
welfare and happiness of every man, woman, 
or child who lives under its glorious flag; and 
great in its influences for peace, and tolerance, 
and good will around the globe. 

Details of the woeful international situa- 
tion have come to command much of our 
attention in recent months—tales of wars 
and threats of wars, oppression, invasion, sub- 
jugation, and terror. 

But today, by way of honoring the memory 
of George Washington, I should like to lay 
aside international affairs and to turn in- 
stead to a consideration of our domestic 
progress since the days of Washington, to 
inquire how well we are keeping faith with 
the ideals of these original American patriots 
as they pertain to our domestic life, and the 
measure in which the average man is being 
assured continuing opportunity for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Ours has been a history of constant ad- 
vance in this regard ever since Yorktown, 
but it has been in the increasing security 
consciousness which followed the financial 
collapse of the late twenties that our greatest 
strides have been made. 

Out of the welter of vanished savings, and 
broken homes, and lost jobs which attended 
that collapse came a growing public convic- 
tion that government was not only some- 
thing to be protected and cherished and de- 
fended by its people, but something which, 
in its turn, might fairly be expected to pro- 
vide social and economic safeguards for its 
people. 

How well is this job being done? What 
attention is government giving to the mat- 
ter of making life happy and secure in 
America? Let us consider the lot of an 
average American youngster from infancy to 
the grave. 

There is an even chance that his first ex- 
perience with governmental concern for its 
people will come with prenatal care for his 
mother. 

Throughout infancy and childhood, should 
misfortune rob the family of its breadwinner, 
mother and children alike may receive 
monthly cash grants for their maintenance 
as aid to dependent children, sometimes 
known as mothers’ assistance. These pay- 
ments, shared by the State and Federal 
Governments, are designed to keep the family 
together and to guarantee the continued 
blessings of a mother’s care. 

An excellent free public-school system, and 
laws making attendance compulsory, are the 
next governmental services with which the 
growing child becomes familiar. 

Later on economic necessity may force 
mother or children, or both, to seek employ- 
ment, and here again the Government dem- 
onstrates its concern; this time through laws 
regulating child labor and the employment of 
women. These laws protect women and chil- 
dren from unscrupulous employers by limit- 
ing their hours of employment and by fixing 








minimum health, safety, and sanitation 
standards. 

The National Youth Administration next 
commands the youngster’s attention. Under 
this program worthy boys and girls are given 
part-time employment with sufficient income 
to allow them to continue high-school or col- 
lege work beyond their ordinary financial 
limitations. 

The civil-aeronautics program will teach 
the lad to fly without cost; preparing him for 
a place in the new and vigorous aviation in- 
dustry, and at the same time training him as 
a potential military pilot against the day he 
may be needed to defend the Nation. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps takes job- 
less boys off the streets and gives them sound, 
healthful, outdoor work with the triple ad- 
vantage of additional income for their needy 
families, sustenance for themselves, and an 
opportunity to learn a trade. And at the 
same time the Nation is storing up fabulous 
wealth through prudent conservation of its 
vast natural resources. 

So much for governmental attention to the 
problems of youth; now what of its interest 
in the adult worker, taking his place in the 
industrial life of the Nation? 

First he will find the law requires his place 
of employment to be safe and healthful. He 
is assured a definite minimum wage, and he 
will work fixed maximum hours. He is guar- 
anteed his right to join a union if he 
chooses—any union—so that he may associ- 
ate himself with fellow workers in collective 
bargaining with his employer. Or, if he pre- 
fers, he need not join any union—and neither 
employer nor fellow worker may intimidate or 
coerce him in making this decision. 

If he suffers injury at his work, he is as- 
sured definite benefits under the workmen’s 
compensation law—payments which are es- 
tablished to take into consideration the loss 
of an eye, or a hand, or a foot; temporary or 
permanent disability; lost time; doctors’ bills, 
etc., and payment of a lump-sum settlement 
to his dependents in the event of death. 

He will find that laws limiting his hours of 
employment afford him greater leisure and 
that the Government’s conservation programs 
have provided new parks and recreational 
areas in which he may spend this time to 
healthful advantage. 

In the normal course of events he may 
marry and plan a home of his own. Here 
again the Government lends a helping hand 
through the Federal Housing Administration, 
which makes it possible for him to purchase 
his home with a modest cash outlay and small 
monthly payments, arranged like rent, over a 
long period of years. 

As a householder, and perhaps later a 
father, he will have a growing appreciation of 
the laws which guarantee the purity of the 
food he buys, and the community services of 
post office, fire, and police departments, 
schools, libraries, etc. 

As he advances in earning capacity he may 
accumulate modest savings, and here again 
the Government is on the alert to help him, 
with deposit insurance, which guarantees that 
his money will be there when he wants it, 
ending forever the ancient dread of bank 
failures and lost savings. 

Or perhaps he may prefer investments in 
securities rather than the savings bank. If 
this is the case, he may purchase with confi- 
dence, because Government regulation of the 
security markets has outlawed the bucket 
shop, and he now may know exactly what he 
is buying, and from whom. 

And throughout his life, as he goes about 
his duties in mill or mine or factory, he will 
rest secure in the knowledge that with every 
passing day he is earning an equity in two 
great programs—the greatest, perhaps, ever 
undertaken by any government on behalf of 
its people—programs designed to eliminate 
from his life, insofar as this is possible, the 
age-old fears of unemployment and of & 
destitute old age. 





These great services, which provide cash 
benefit payments to workers who become job- 
less through no fault of their own and old- 
age pensions to insure a modest measure of 
financial independence in life’s twilight years, 
are doing much to end the worry and heart- 
ache which has driven thousands to early 
graves. 

Both services are provided as basic phases 
of our far-flung program of national social 
security, and each is. just now getting into 
its stride. 

Under the first—unemployment compensa- 
tion—jobless workers, men and women, who 
lose their places of employment through no 
fault of their own, receive weekly cash bene- 
fit payments for a limited time while they 
seek new employment. 

Funds to cover these payments are col- 
lected through a tax on employers’ pay rolls 
and forwarded to Washington where they 
are placed on interest until such time as 
they are needed to pay benefits to jobless men 
and women. In Pennsylvania benefits range 
from $7.50 to $15 per week and payment is 
made for as many as 13 ks. The individ- 
ual weekly rate is determined on the basis 
of that individual’s earning capacity while 
emplcyed. 

First payments under the plan were made 
February 1, 1938, and during the first 3 years 
of the program's operation—the 36 months 
ended last January 3i—total benefits in 
Pennsylvania amounted to more than $173,- 
000,000. The average weekly check during 
this time was a little more than $11. 

Although the unemployment-compensation 
system is a definite part of the Federal 
social-security program, details of its opera- 
tion—the amount of weekly payments, dura- 
tion of the waiting period, maximum time 
during which benefits may be claimed during 
any one year, etc.—are left to the respec- 
tive States. Armed with the experience of 
8 years’ operation, our own general assembly 
now is considering a revision of Pennsylvania 
regulations to extend protections. 

So much for the program which concerns 
itself with the lot of the worker between 
jobs—now what of the program designed to 
serve him when he is no longer able to 
work? 

This long-standing riddle, which once had 
“the poor house” as its only answer, now 
is being solved with our system of old-age 
pensions. Under this plan the worker retires 
at 65 and thereafter draws monthly pension 
payments. These payments are made from 
a fund to which he and his employer or em- 
ployers have contributed equal shares during 
his working years. 

The employee’s contribution is made each 
pay day and seldom missed, because it is de- 
ducted before he receives his pay envelope. 
This share, together with a similar contribu- 
tion from his employer, is held on interest 
until he reaches retirement age when it be- 
comes available, to give him the honorable 
ease to which he is entitled as a veteran of 
our industrial system. 

These, my friends, are foremost among the 
many services which a great democracy 
renders its people in this modern day—these, 
and the additional and ever-present consola- 
tion that if at any of its stages, life’s game 
becomes too difficult, there is the ever-pres- 
ent support of temporary emergency relief 
to tide the unfortunate over rough spots. 

As we review our great accomplishments 
in the fields of social and economic security, 
I wonder if even General Washington, or his 
most optimistic colleagues, ever dreamed 
brighter dreams than those to which we point 
today as actual and commonplace fact. 

Truly we have come a great way along the 
broad road of better living. And while each 
advance we reap a two-fold benefit—first, a 
genuine service in the common good; and 
second, a greater measure of loyalty and de- 
votion to the Nation which George Washing- 
tongaveus * * * because each advancing 
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step along the path to economic security 
bolsters the national courage and morale, and 
fires anew our determination to defend the 
American way of life against all its enemies. 
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MEMORANDUM BY THE REVEREND 
FATHER AUBERT, O. F. M. 





Mr, GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, this 
memorandum relating to the lease-lend 
bill and present circumstances surround- 
ing the international problems confront- 
ing us was prepared by Rev. Father 
Aubert, O. F. M., of Bayfield, Wis. Father 
Aubert is at present conducting the social 
economic forum in Bayfield and has com- 
piled this for use in the forum. 

The memorandum follows: 


MEMORANDUM RELATING TO THE LEASE-LEND 
Bru, Aras 1776 


With respect to the lease-lend bill, the 
groups of citizens may be divided into the 
following categories: 

1, Those in favor of the entire bill with all 
its evil consequences. 

2. Those who favor the bill in a modified 
form so as not to involve our country in war. 

3. Those who are opposed to the bill in its 
entirety and seek its defeat. 

in the first group are those who think it 
was a mistake that we ever Obtained our 
independence from England, alien radicals of 
every hue and description, warmongers, inter- 
national financiers, left-wing industrialists, 
intimidated citizens on the Government pay 
roll—W. P. A., P. W. A., etc —who do not dare 
breathe a word of opposition for fear of re- 
taliation. 

To the second group belong those well- 
meaning citizens who have been duped by 
propaganda into the belief that England and 
her allies are fighting the battle of Christi- 
anity, the defense of helpless nations, and, 
above all, for the vital interests of the United 
States. 

In the third group are those courageous 
and informed citizens who are not misled by 
propaganda, who are fearless and courageous 
in expressing their convictions, and who are 
ready to sacrifice all to save our Republic. 

To me it seems obvious that the second 
group is the one to be approached in the 
present crisis. It is by far the larger group, 
and if it can be won over to the last group 
there will be no doubt about the outcome of 
this fight over the obnoxious bill. 

Propaganda has led many to believe that 
there is but the alternative to be either for 
England or for Germany. In the wave of 
hysteria that is sweeping the country they 
are tossed about in the maelstrom of con- 
fusion and forget, or rather do not think 
that there is a third possibility, namely, that 
they can be for America and for Christianity. 

It is needless to waste any time pointing 
out the bad items of the bill, for it was born 
in iniquity, hides behind anonymity, and is 
so cleverly drawn up that no matter what 
amendments may be added the final results 
will be nil. To me it is obvious that if this 
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bill is passed Congress is done for. The 
essence of the bill has for its purpose abso- 
lute dictatorship. If Congress passes it Con- 
gress will vote itself out of existence, our 
Republic will be no more, we will be in the 
same position as Germany, Italy, England. 
and Russia. Comparing events transpiring 
here with those that have taken place in the 
above-mentioned countries it is plain that 
the same forces are at work here that brought 
about the changes in other countries. The 
American people do not want war, least of 
all this war (or any war not of our making); 
they are being propagandized into it as they 
were into the last World War. A few years 
ago our national leaders said “never again,” 
the press said “never again,” the radio said 
“never again,” the people said “never again,” 
the soldiers and sailors said “never again”; 
now look at the mess in the country. Propa- 
ganda is the cause and this must be exposed. 
PROPAGANDA 

It has been quite fashionable during the 
past 8 years or so to label any movement on 
the part of the American people against ob- 
noxious legislation as propaganda, and the 
real propaganda emanating from hidden 
sources as the voice of the American people. 

Another popular trick was to label aggres- 
sive opposition to un-American laws as the 
work of an organized minority, and the ac- 
tivity of the real organized minority together 
with the inarticulate portion of the populace 
as in favor of the subversive left-wing legis- 
lation. The same is being done in the present 
crisis. The millions of protesting petitions 
against the lease-iend bill are counted as 
being stirred up by a small group of inter- 
ested persons and not worthy of considera- 
tion as expressive of the voice of the Ameri- 
can people. The petitions of the real agita- 
tors and un-American groups, and the silence 
of millions of Americai.s too poor to buy a 
newspaper, writing material and stamps are 
publicized as expressing the will of the ma- 
jority. We must not forget the so-called 
“cross-section polls” taken throughout the 
country, at least presumably so. These re- 
ceive wide pubiicity in the press and on the 
radio, while nothing is said of the millions 
of sincere petitions coming from 100 percent 
Americans. 

I shall now proceed to show from an au- 
thentic British source how the propaganda 
that is stampeding the American people into 
demanding “all aid to Britain short of war,” 
was prepared far in advance. Unless other- 
wise noted in the sources quoted will be 
“Propaganda in the next war,” by Sidney 
Rogerson, Geoffrey Bles, 37 Essex Street, 
Strand, London (1939), edited by Capt. Lid- 
dell Hart (British Army). 

NATURE OF PROPAGANDA 


“The war of 1914-18, the war which, ac- 
cording to allied propaganda, was ‘to make 
the world safe for democracy,’ was, historically 
speaking, the first in which the value of 
propaganda as a powerful weapon was recog- 
nized” (p. 1). 

“Propaganda is easily defined in broad 
terms as ‘the practice of propagating tenets 
or principles’: more succinctly, as the for- 
mulation of a desired opinion or set of 
opinions in the public mind by the deliberate 
use of any or all vehicles of expression by 
which the public can be reached” (p. 9). 

“Our enemy is that foreign nation which 
at the time appears most likely to threaten 
our interests in any part of the world 
* * * consider Japan. In 1914 Japan 
was our gallant ally, ‘the land of little chil- 
dren where babies are kings,’ the country of 
the Mikado, the cherry blossom, and the 
chrysanthemum * * * she was rich 
market for British goods. At one time even 
her warships were built in British yards. 
* * * When she began to shut the Brit- 
ish trader out of Japan * * * forgotten 
were the cherry blossoms and the chrysan- 
themums. In their places appeared lurid 
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pictures of the sweated peasant labor and 
of daughters sold to the Yoshiwara to save 
their parents from starvation” (pp. 24-25) : 

“The vision of a league of free nations was 
held up as a symbol of this new (era) epoch 
which was at hand, an epoch whose watch- 
word was to be ‘self determination’—another 
‘blessed’ word * * *” (p. 84). “They 
(the Germans) heard the ringing chant of 
‘self-determination’ as not only their over- 
seas possessions but large populations of 
their own kith and kin were wrested from 
them without a chance of saying yea or nay” 
(p. 38). “The demand to ‘Hang the Kaiser’ 
was never taken seriously, and our commer- 
cial and industrial dnterests soon pointed out 
the folly * * * of squeezing Germany 
‘until the pips squeaked’” (p. 41). 

“The authoritarian state is the direct out- 
come of the condition of exhaustion and 
demoralization in which the war left coun- 
tries such as Germany, Russia, Italy, and 
Turkey, combined with the propaganda. 
* * * As I see it, liberty as we understand 
the word, is only possible in a society where 
there is more than sufficient to go around, 
where in fact anyone can put his finger in 
the pot and take out what he can * * * 
democracy—again using the word as it is 
commonly used today—is a form of govern- 
ment only suited to wealthy countries. 
* * * One of the chief justifications of a 
dictator is that he shall be able to take a 
decision and act upon it at once” (pp. 45-46). 

“Communism would certainly help to un- 
dermine Germany with propaganda and sedi- 
tion, but it would be doing precisely the same 
thing in our own country, for the aim of the 
political Communist is not the victory of one 
side or the other but the disorganization of 
both, so that they shall be ready to accept 
the world revolution” (p. 48). 

“It will be helpful in passing to note that 
while propaganda must reach and move the 
mass mind before it can be said to have suc- 
ceeded, it should frequently be directed to 
engage the intellectual mind first. If he is 
suitably appealed to, the intellectual will 
catch the message and relay it to the main 
body of the public” (p. 51). 

“Propaganda designed to belittle Hitler as 
the head of the German State, or to bring 
about a change in regime * * * would be 
less liable to succeed * * * he has led 
his people out of the wilderness and evoked 
for them a vision of the promised land” (p. 
51). 

“Italy, like Germany, has been lifted out of 
the shadow of the ‘chaos and night’ in which 
the great war and communism had placed 
her by the efforts and inspiration of Musso- 
lini” (p. 55). 

“So far, therefore, as offensive propaganda, 
i. e., against the enemy is concerned, Ger- 
many will be a difficult nut tocrack. * * * 
They will be as difficult to reach by propa- 
ganda as to convert, especially on account of 
their experience of our propaganda blandish- 
ments and our failure to implement our 
promises in 1918 and since” (p. 61). 

“Against this, mentioned in the previous 
paragraph, there will be the counterweight 
of Jewish opposition. * * * In the next 
war * * * all over the world, and espe- 
cially in the United States of America, Jews 
will be active against Germany, and the Jew 
is a natural and energetic propagandist” (p. 
63). 

“Part of the superiority of British propa- 
ganda,’ Lasswell concludes, ‘was due, in the 
last war, to its amazing suppleness.’ It is 
not for nothing that we are a world nation 
and that we have a genius whether inherited 
or acquired for handling other peopie” (p 69). 

“The enemy will not, unless the unfore- 
seen occurs, find much material to make 
bad blood between Great Britain and France, 
which is our only certain ally at the moment, 
or the United States of America, which might 


but is not likely to be our ally at a future ' 
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date * * * it will be sufficient to state 
here that though our prestige position may 
have suffered in comparison with 1914-18, 
several importants of friction have been 
eliminated” (pp. 71-72). 


WAYS AND MEANS 


“During the last 20 years the instruments 
available for propaganda purposes have in- 
creased enormously in scope and power. Most 
important of all there has been the creation 
of the huge engine of wireless broadcasting; 
television is already finding its feet. It will 
still be the message that counts; not the 
method by which it will be delivered” (p. 79). 
“It must come under a central direction which 
is in the closest touch with those who shape 
policy in the political, economic, and mili- 
tary spheres. Propaganda must wait upon a 
favorable atmosphere” (p. 80). 

“Propaganda must never be obvious, Care 
must therefore be taken to cover up the 
source of origin of war propaganda material 
and also to disguise the form in which it 
appears (pp. 82-83). Perhaps the most gen- 
eral vehicle of propaganda is the daily news- 
paper. It is, in all civilized countries, a 
necessity in almost every home, however low- 
ly. It lies about all day, to be taken up and 
its contents unconsciously assimilated dur- 
ing an idle moment. Newspaper propaganda 
can be insidious in that a paper whose edi- 
torial comment is childishly impartial or non- 
political can so present the news of the day 
as to give a decided propaganda bias to them” 
(pp. 86-87). “The popular press flourishes at 
the expense of the nerves of the (people) 
public, whose emotions it assaults in each 
and every edition. ‘Sensation,’ ‘Amazing,’ 
‘Scandal,’ ‘Tragic,’ ‘Horrible,’ ‘Brutal’—the 
words come tumbling out of the presses with 
the jangling crash of granite blocks unloaded 
on an iron sheet” (p. 90). 

“It is dificult to escape the conclusion that 
@ measure of control ‘of the press’ will be 
necessary before the hour strikes; the papers 
indeed seem to expect it; the power of a con- 
trolled press is that the central authority can 
present a continuity of policy” (pp. 94-95). 

“It is superfluous to stress the value of 
the cinema as a propaganda medium. I have 
already said that the United States-made 
film represents one of the greatest undirected 
or spontaneous propaganda forces the world 
has ever seen. The one-reel news picture, 
taking 10 minutes to show, is cheap and 
quick to make” (pp. 105-106). 

“The public is accustomed to regard the 
cinema as a stock form of popular enter- 
tainment, and so long as they go to the pic- 
tures to be harrowed or amused they are 
likely unconsciously to imbibe a great deal 
of propaganda in the process. This is why 
the Hollywood film has been such a propa- 
ganda force. * * * it must not be obvi- 
ous propaganda. The problem is how to 
gild the propaganda pill to insure that it is 
swallowed but not so that the coating masks 
the moral that it is designed to convey” (pp. 
106-107). 

“The new engine which has changed the 
whole volume and tempo of propaganda is 
the wireless or, more conveniently, the radio 
(p. 113). * * * There will certainly be 
opportunities for radio messages to be put 
across before their source of origin is de- 
tected” (p. 117). 

“In the realm of the cinema we may be 
able to depend on the natural bias of the 
United States film manufacturers in favor 
of Great Britain as opposed to Germany, 
Japan, or Italy, and on their command of the 
machinery of international film distribution. 
This will be an asset both with the stock 
entertainment picture and the news reels.” 

THE UNITED STATES 

The following facts should be set over 
against current events. The latter show the 
former; that is, propaganda plans, working 
out to a nicety to the advantage of the in- 
ternationalists, but to the destruction of our 
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constitutional form of government. An old 
adage has it “Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad.” One of the principal 
objectives of propaganda is to make the 
people hysterical, confused, and unable to 
think. This brings to mind what the able 
commentator, George Rothwell Brown, wrote 
in a syndicated article, Political Parade, 
quote: “Conclusion of debate in the House 
on the British 1776 bill found that body in 
a state of absolute bewilderment and psycho- 
logical confusion. Actually this bill was 
passed by a process of heart thinking, in 
which brains figured little if at all. This 
writer in 40 years of Capitol reporting has 
never seen the House of Representatives in 
more distracted mood than it was when it 
debated and passed this bill which will make 
a totalitarian state of America in the name 
of destroying totalitarianism in Europe.” 

He continues: “The reason for this is obvi- 
ous. Here are two fundamentally opposed 
propositions, one military aid to Great Brit- 
ain, the other a method of rendering that aid 
predicated upon the surrender to the Execu- 
tive of the constitutional legislative power, 
including the power to declare war, for that 
is what it amounts to.” 

By subtle cunning or devilish coincidence, 
as you will, both of these things were bound 
up together in a single bill so inextricably 
that all the ingenuity of the House was not 
able to rip them apart. 

“Whom the gods will destroy they first 
make mad.” This classical saying is very 
applicable to the present situation, which J 
will express in the following lines: 

“Waken not the slumbering public 
Ferocious are the tiger’s teeth; 
Loose the goriest of horrors 
Who hysteria unsheathe.” 

“All * * * methods of the propagand- 
ist come down at last to this. Their aim 
and object is to get the propaganded to think 
and consequently to talk about the moral 
raised in their propaganda. I may here with- 
out apology quote the judgment of Professor 
Lasswell on British propaganda to bring the 
United States of America into the Great War. 
‘The chief emphasis * * * is upon the 
use of persons as channels of influence. In- 
fluence spread from businessman to business- 
man, from journalist to journalist, from pro- 
fessor to professor, from worker to worker. 
Behind the scenes, and behind the news and 
pictures and speeches there flows a mighty 
stream of personal influencing. The war was 
more debated in private than in public. A 
sidelight on the method is contained in a 
letter from Sir Edward Grey to Theodore 
Roosevelt, dated the 10th of October 1914. 

“ “My Dear ROOSEVELT: J. M. Barrie and A. 
E. W. Mason, some of whose books you ro 
doubt have read, are going to the United 
States. Their object is, as I understand, not 
to make speeches or give lectures, but to meet 
people, particularly connected with the uni- 
versities, and explain the British case as re- 
gards this war, and our view of the issues 
involved.’ ; 

“When the lance was broken in public for 
the British cause it was done by an American 
and not by a foreigner” (pp. 124-125). 

“There remains the United States—the great 
neutral. In the next war, as in the last, the 
result will probably depend on the way in 
which the United States acts, and her attitude 
will reflect the reaction of her public to prop- 
aganda properly applied. During the Great 
War * * * among our multifarious ac- 
tivities was the supply of a regular British 
news sheet to no fewer than 360 smaller Amer- 
ican papers. * * * The American people 
have progressed a long way since those days, 
when foreign politics were hardly touched 
upon in any but a few of the greater news- 
papers” (p. 140). 

“For one thing, the American is the great- 
est champion of the oppressed, and frequently 
of the so-distant oppressed, which may ex- 
plain why he is so frequently taken in by the 
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‘herd luck’ story of London confidence trick- 
sters. Secondly, the American people are still 
under the influence of much of the Great 
War propaganda. They are more susceptible 
than most peoples to mass suggestion—they 
have been brought up on it—and since 1918 
they have shut themselves off from reality. 
Thirdly, they are at this moment the battle- 
ground of an active propaganda of labels” 
(p. 146). 

“There is no sense in refusing to recognize 
that there has always been a substratum of 
suspicion of Great Britain in the United 
States. The American people may admire 
some of our traits and hold others in con- 
tempt, but they periodically tend to suspect 
our motives” (p. 146). 

r the Great War we were particu- 
larly vulnerable to indirect propaganda in the 
United States, and the Germans were able 
to work up a fierce feeling for the miserable 
Irish, struggling for home rule; for the op- 
pressed Indians, writhing under a British 
military sm; for the fleasome fellaheen 
in Egypt, kept on the bare subsistence line; 
and for the poor Jew, whose brethren were 
periodically beaten up or burned by Britain’s 
allies. It is good to feel that in the next war 
those horses will not run” (p. 146). 

“The recent realist policy of the British 
Government has been worked up into a prop- 
aganda of significant extent and intensity 
which represents Great Britain as being ‘half- 
Fascist’—excuse the label—all ready and pre- 
pared to ‘sell the democratic pass’ and go 
‘all-Fascist’ at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. This is being developed by the in- 
tense Jewish hatred of Germany, and from 
her all dictator countries, and backed by the 
influence of the Catholic Church and unde- 
nominational liberals” (pp. 147-148). 

“At the moment we have a strong section 
of American opinion against us, but if war 
were to break out tomorrow between England 
and Germany this mass of opinion would 
have to come down on one side or the other 
and it would be marvelous indeed if German 
propaganda could succeed in bringing it down 
on theirs. In general the situation in the 
United States is more favorable to Great 
Britain than in 1914, in that obvious centers 
of infection have been removed: * * * we 
have temporarily at any rate lost caste as a 
‘democratic’ state because of the propaganda 
which represents us as truckling to or at least 
having truck with ‘dictators’” (p. 148). 

“Though we are unfavorably placed we 
shall require to do much propaganda to keep 
the United States benevolently neutral. To 
persuade her to take our part will be much 
more difficult, so difficult as to be unlikely to 
succeed. It will need a definite threat to 
America, a threat, moreover, which will have 
to be brought home by propaganda to every 
citizen, before the Republic will again take 
arms in an external quarrel.” 

JAPAN 


“The position will naturally be consider- 
ably eased if Japan were involved and this 
might and probably would bring America in 
without further ado. At any rate, it would 
be a natural and obvious object of our prop- 
agandists to achieve this, just as during the 
Great War they succeeded in embroiling the 
United States with Germany” (p. 148). 

“During the last war the world lay under 
the spell of democracy” (p.138). “* * * * 
There can be no doubt that the next war will 
be billed as a fight between democracy and 
dictatorship” (p. 140). “Fortunately, with 
America, our propaganda is on a firm ground. 
We can be entirely sincere, as our main plank 
will be the old democratic one. We must 
clearly enunciate our belief in the democratic 
form of government and our firm resolve to 
adhere to it” (p. 149). 


JEWS 


“There remain the Jews. It has been esti- 
mated that of the world Jew population of 
approximately 15,000,000, no fewer than 
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5,000,000 are in the United States. Twenty- 
five percent of the inhabitants of New York 
are Jews. During the Great War we bought 
off this huge American Jewish public by the 
promise of the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine, held by Ludendorff to be a master 
stroke of Allied propaganda, as it enabled us 
not only to appeal to the Jews in America 
but to the Jews in Germany as well” (p. 147). 

“The eagerness with which Jewish parti- 
sans seize each and every opportunity to ram 
home propaganda regarding their persecution 
is nearing the danger line. It is bringing the 
Jewish problem into prominence, always an 
undesirable thing to do from the Jewish point 
of view, and thereby indirectly reinforcing 
the anti-Semitic propaganda put out by Ger- 
many. It is not only the dictators who are 
sensitive to criticism. Already the pitch has 
been reached in Great Britain, where it is 
considered bigoted or reactionary to do other 
than praise the Jews for their industry and 
ability. Few papers will risk any attack on 
the Jews, however well founded, for fear of 
appearing even distantly anti-Semitic. It is 
an unfortunate fact, but a fact nonetheless, 
that anti-Semitism is endemic in almost every 
country, but it very seldom breaks out, except 
during a period of serious trade depression or 
unless driven underground. The former may 
arrive in the near future, and the latter is 
now being done as a result of the Jewish anti- 
German propaganda” (p. 92). 

RELIGION 


“Our minor propaganda will aim at attach- 
ing support of important sections, such as the 
Jews, probably by the declaration of a clear- 
cut policy on Palestine and of our intentions, 
if victorious, to put an end to anti-Semitic 
persecution; and of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity in similar terms. These should not 
be difficult to pursue, nor to put over to the 
American public” (p. 149). 

“We shall, as before, send over our leading 
literary lights and other men with names well 
known in the United States to put our point 
of view over the dinner table. * * * Con- 
versely, we should exploit to the full the views 
and experiences of American nationals who 
might be serving in our forces or those of our 
Allies. We should make much of them, deco- 
rate them, signal them for mention in dis- 
patches and in the press and use their stories 
as propaganda material to their own people” 
(p. 149). 

HARI-KARI FOR AMERICANS 

“American newspapermen in London are of 
approved mettle and * * * should nev- 
ertheless represent a valuable propaganda 
force on the strength of the day-to-day news 
they send over. * * * We shall see that 
they are given every facility for observing and 
reporting and that their messages are sym- 
pathetically censored. Similarly with their 
news-reel men. They should be the first to 
be allowed to ‘shoot’ pictures of air raids, in 
order that the proper volume of pictorial 
‘horror’ will be available in one of the great 
countries where ‘atrocity propaganda’ will 
still be operative” (p. 150). 

The internationalists, whose business is 
profits for self and the destruction of human 
life and enslavement of nations, have the pro- 
motion of wars down to a cold business 
science, as is indicated by the quotations in 
the foregoing memoranda. “ ‘What does it 
cost to sell a war to a foreign country?’ The 
speaker was a well-known American, and the 
person to whom the question was addressed 
was one of the great lords of England. ‘That 
all depends,’ was the reply of his lordship. 
‘To a small country such as you would find in 
the Balkans, a million dollars, I should say. 
But to a big ignorant country like the United 
States’—he paused, as though going over in 
his mind the actual figures, for he had a lead- 
ing part in selling the Great War to this big 
ignorant country—‘fifty millions.’” © (Democ- 
racy and World Dominion, by Edwin D. 
Schoonmaker, p. 291.) 
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There are some things transpiring at pres- 
ent, both at home and abroad, that can be 
explained only if we take into consideration 
an all-powerful international force, the influ- 
ence of which is irresistible, unless met with 
firm Christian convictions and sterling 
patriotism directed by an informed mind. 

In his address to the Nation on January 19, 
1941, ex-Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy 
among other things said the following: 
“There are many phenomena in this war that 
defy explanation even by the most expert. 
If the German air force can practically destroy 
a city in a one-night raid, as in Coventry, why 
is it that it has failed to wipe out industrial 
England in a series of these raids? If, as we 
know, England lives only if her ports remain 
open, why has not the German air force con- 
centrated its efforts on closing these ports by 
aerial bombardment? It has made but few 
raids on Liverpool and Bristol, and those only 
recently. Whatis the answer? I don’t know. 
Apparently no one does.” 

Someone does know. The same hidden 
forces that conducted a like program in the 
last war. The late Senator Robert La Follette 
made an exposé of it on the floor of the United 
States Senate, March 19, 1923. The results of 
his find are contained in Senate Document 
346. In the last World War the rich fron-ore 
mines in western Europe were not bombed 
for 4 years. The internationalists of Ger- 
many, France, England, and America deter- 
mined that these mines should not be 
bombed, and their command was obeyed. 

Mr. George Rothwell Brown, quoted above 
in his news commentary Political Parade, asks 
a kindred question, says he: “The * * * 
terms of the bill, which unless those terms 
are amended by the Senate, will establish 
the American President as the arbiter of the 
world’s destinies. To whose interest is it that 
Mr. Roosevelt skould become thus interna- 
tionally powerful? When you can answer 
this—and this writer cannot—you will begin 
to get at the bo.tom of things.” 

The ground work for the present crisis 
was cunningly prepared for the past 20 years, 
closing tn on the finishing streteh during 
the past 8. We ure in a man-made depres- 
sion, starving in the midst of plenty. Rugged 
individualism, understood in American terms 
as being socially, economically, and financial- 
ly independent has been smeared with odium 
by the internationalists, who interpreted it 
as meaning rapacious selfishness. So they 
decreed and planned, and carried out their 
plan, making the people dependent on the 
state, on the political economic planning act, 
by which they could control the wages, as 
well as the food and the clothes consumed. 
A member of the clan said over a hundred 
years ago that whoever controls the finance 
rules the country. 





Emergency Powers of the President 
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or 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1941 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, during 
consideration of the first defense bill of 
1941, commonly called the lease-lend bill, 
and designed as H. R. 1776, the charge 
has often been made that the bill gives 
the President new and unprecedented 
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authority, equal to or bordering on 
dictatorship. 

An examination of the constitutional 
authority of the President, without bene- 
fit of any especial authority bestowed 
upon him by Congress for specific pur- 
poses and for limited periods, shows that 
there is nothing on which to base such 
charges. 

The President has under the Constitu- 
tion very wide powers. He is vested with 
the executive power of the Government. 
He is the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy in time of both peace and 
war. He is the sole official authorized to 
communicate with foreign governments. 

The Supreme Court has said with ref- 
erence to these powers: 

In this vast external realm, with its im- 
portant, complicated, delicate, and manifold 
problems, the President alone has power to 
speak or listen as a representative of the 
Nation, U. S. v. Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
(299 U. S. 304, 1933). 

If a war be made by invasion of a foreign 
nation, the President is not only authorized 
but bound to resist by force, The Prize Cases 
(2 Black, 635, 638, 1862). The powers of 
Congress extend to all legislation essential to 
the prosecution of war “except such as inter- 
fere with the command of forces and the con- 
duct of campaigns. That power and duty 
belongs to the President as Commander in 
Chief,” Ex parte Milligan (4 Wall. 2, 1866). 


A Federal district court said, with re- 
spect to the bombardment of Greytown, 
Nicaragua, one of the numerous cases in 
which the President used military force 
abroad in time of peace to protect Amer- 
ican nationals: 

As respects the interposition of the Execu- 
tive abroad, for the protection of the lives 
or property of the citizen, the duty must, of 
necessity, rest in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, Durand v. Hollins (4 Blatch. 451, 454, 
1854). 


The President exercises these powers 
by directing the movements of the Army 
and Navy for the defense of American 
citizens and territory and by communi- 
cating with foreign governments through 
the Department of State. 

It is clear that he might exercise the 
powers in such a way as to lead another 
country to make war upon the United 
States. These powers, however, are 
granted by the Constitution, and cannot 
be encroached upon by Congress. 

The President is, of course, cognizant 
of the attitudes of Congress and the pub- 
lic opinion whenever he uses them. It 
may be—or have been—feared by oppo- 
nents of the bill that congressional en- 
dorsement of its policy might induce the 
President to exercise some of these con- 
stitutional powers in a way to involve 
the country in war. 

Such fear is not justified, because the 
policy of the bill is not that of a war 
bill but only that of a bill to aid the 
allies. The bill in no way adds to the 
war powers of the President. 

The right to curb the limited powers 
extended the President for the purpose 
of making materials of defense available 
to the allies is specifically set out in an 
amendment accepted by the House, 
which authorizes Congress to terminate 
all these especial powers at any time by 
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a concurrent resolution. A concurrent 
resolution means a resolution passed by 
a majority of both houses without sub- 
mission to the President. Such resolu- 
tions are seldom used except for matters 
of interest only to the houses of Con- 
gress, not for legislation. 

However, inasmuch as the Constitution 
required that “every order, resolution, or 
vote to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
may be necessary, except on a question 
of adjournment, shall be presented to the 
President” for his possible veto—article 
I, section 7, clause 3—this seems to be an 
unconstitutional effort to deprive the 
President of his veto. He would prob- 
ably be within his rights in ignoring such 
a concurrent resolution, but it is not at 
all probable that he would wish to dare 
to defy the will of Congress and the 
opinions of the public, which support this 
resolution. 

It might be said that the section of the 
act authorizing the repair and outfitting 
of ships of the Allies in American ports, 
and permitting discrimination in favor of 
“any country whose defense the Presi- 
dent deems vital to the defense of the 
United States,” violates the provisions 
and spirit of The Hague Convention of 
1907, and the Neutrality Acts which have 
been on the statute books since 1794. 

However, this convention is not appli- 
cable, it is fair to assume, since interna- 
tional law and The Hague Convention 
have been flouted by the aggressors, and 
since international agreements have been 
canceled by the very acts of the aggres- 
sors. On the other hand, we appear to be 
bound by treaties and agreements to a 
status of cooperation with those who have 
been resisting those nations that have 
flaunted treaties and agreements and 
who have refused to resort to interna- 
tional law in favor of armed aggression. 

It has long been recognized that a state 
which resorts to hostilities in violation of 
an explicit obligation is not a lawful bel- 
ligerent entitled to the normal law of 
neutrality. 

According to the Budapest Articles of 
Interpretation of the Pact of Paris, 
which, while not official have been ac- 
cepted by many international jurists and 
by some governments, a party to that 
treaty— 
may without thereby committing a breach 
of the pact, or any rule of international law 
decline to observe toward a state violating 
the pact the duties prescribed by interna- 
tional law, apart from the pact, for a neutral 
in relation to a belligerent. (International 
Law Association Report, 1934, p. 67.) 


A large portion of the states of the 
world have recognized that Germany and 
her allies, all parties to the Pact of Paris, 
have violated that treaty by their in- 
vasion; consequently the United States 
is free, under international law, to take 
such discriminatory measures as it sees 
fit. 

Digressing from questions of interna- 
tional law and morality, the question has 
been raised as to the constitutionality of 
the proposed transfer of defense ma- 
terials now owned by the United States 
to other governments. 
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The Attorney General held in the case 
of the destroyers that the power to thus 
dispose of Army and Navy material be- 
yor to the President as Commander in 


Not only were such powers exercised by 
the President on this occasion but after 
the armistice in 1918 the President au- 
thorized General Harbord to dispose of 
large quantities of war material in 
France. The precedent appears to have 
been established and no record is found 
that it has previously been challenged. 

In a statement which appeared in the 
United States News, a national weekly 
news magazine, January 31, 1941, a 
lengthy and enlightening dissertation 
concerning the power of war making 
vested in the President appears. The 
United States news points out that the 
President has far greater power under 
the Constitution than many people 
realize, and that the President has, 
without resorting to provisions of the 
lend-lease bill, power granted him by the 
Constitution which many Members of 
Congress thought that they alone 
Possessed. . 


Quotations from the article which 
are pertinent to this discussion follow: 


President Roosevelt today possesses power 
to order naval convoy of ships going to Great 
Britain. A word from the President, and 
the American Army and Navy would act to 
seize territory that Mr. Roosevelt might deem 
vital to national defense. The President right 
now is vested with authority to order the 
fleet to Singapore, after conferring with 
Britain, even if that action precipitated con- 
flict with Japan. 


Not that President Roosevelt intends to do 
any of these warlike things. Mr. Roosevelt 
let it be known this past week that he is 
opposed at this time to use of the United 
States Navy for convoy purposes in the war 
zone. That action might bring shooting, 
and shooting, the President explains, is the 
last thing he wants. But the authority is 
there. Many Congressmen thought that they 
alone possessed the power to get this Nation 
into a fight. They thought that Mr. Roose- 
velt in his lend-lease bill was asking Congress 
to give up some of this power. 

Actually, every President from George 
Washington to Franklin Roosevelt has exer- 
cised authority that could be used to precipi- 
tate war. This power is given by the Consti- 
tution itself. It flows from (1) the authority 
vested in the President to conduct relations 
with foreign governments, subject only to 
Senate ratification of any formal treaties, 
and (2) the authority vested in the President 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. Every President 
has possessed these powers. Several Presi- 
dents have used those powers in ways that 
have involved action by the Army and Navy— 
and without any direct approval of the 
Congress. 

For example, it is within the power of 
President Roosevelt to direct Admiral Haroid 
Stark to order ships from this Nation’s At- 
lantic Fleet to protect merchant ships car- 
rying American war materials to England. If 
an American warship were sunk, Congress 
might, or might not be asked to declare war. 
The Neutrality Act does not, and there is 
question whether it constitutionally could, 
bar entry of American warships into combat 
zones. 

As a second example, it is within the power 
of President Roosevelt to direct Admiral Stark 
and Gen. George Marshall to seize and to 
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the Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, 
and Greenland, in event that Germany 
should overcome the British. This order 
could be issued without any reference to 
Congress, and Congress could not deny to 
the President power to issue such an order 
without first amending the Constitution. 

For a third example, it is within the power 
of the President to negotiate an agreement 
with Great Britain—without consulting Con- 
gress—that would open the British base at 
Singapore to the American Pacific Fieet. The 
President could order the fleet to base at 
Singapore and to resist any move by Japan 
that would involve loss by the United States 
of control either over the Philippines or 
over the source of rubber and tin supply in 
the Malay Peninsula and the Dutch East 
Indies. 

The fact of the matter is that Presidents 
frequently have used the military and naval 
power of this Nation, with and without a 
declaration of war by Congress. 

In cases where war has been declared, Pres- 
idents often have taken actions that made 
a war declaration by Congress no more than 
a formal ratification of an established fact. 
In cases where war has not been declared, 
Congress has given its ratification by ap- 
propriating funds for continued operation cf 
the Army and Navy. In either case, the ini- 
tiative rested with the President. 

How Presidents have used this authority is 
disclosed by a brief look backward. 

President Polk: In April 1846 the Presi- 
dent ordered Gen. Zachary Taylor to advance 
from the Neuces River to the banks of the 
Rio Grande through territory claimed by 
Mexico. In making that advance there was 
a brush with Mexican forces and an Ameri- 
can soldier was killed. President Polk then 
advised Congress that Mexican forces had 
“shed American blood on American soil,” and 
a war declaration followed. 

President Benjamin Harrison: In 1888, the 
President dispatched an American naval 
squadron to Samoa when a German naval 
unit entered the harbor and had produced 
a tense situation. This incident cleared up 
without trouble. 

President Cleveland: On December 2, 1895, 
the President in his annual message to Con- 
gress gave a warlike warning to Great Britain 


that this country would resist her effort to. 


gain additional grants of territory from Vene- 
zuela. The President said that it would “be 
the duty of the United States to resist by 
every means in its power as willful aggression 
upon its rights and interests,” any attempt 
by Britain to impose its will. The British 
finally accepted arbitration, but the American 
President had threatened war. 

President McKinley: After long-smoldering 
arguments with Spain, the President, in Jan- 
uary 1898 dispatched the battleship Maine to 
Cuba to protect American interests in the 
struggle between revolutionists and the 
Spanish Government. The Maine was blown 
up and war followed. 

President Theodore Roosevelt: In Novem- 
ber 1903 the President ordered warships to 
the Isthmus of Panama to “maintain free 
and uninterrupted transit” along the Panama 
railroad. Marines landed with orders to 
“prevent any collision” between the Colom- 
bian Government forces and Panama rebels. 
The Republic of Panama grew out of this 
incident. In 1903, the President also sent 
marines to take over the customs offices of 
the Dominican Republic. 

President Wilson: In 1914 the President 
sent the marines to Haiti to secure order. In 
April 1914 the President sent an ultimatum 
to President Huerta of Mexico, backing up a 
demand that the Mexicans give a salute to 
the American flag for arresting a group of 
American marines. Mr. Wilson asked Con- 
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gress for authority to use armed forces if 
necessary, but action came before this au- 
thority was given with occupation of Vera 
Cruz by American forces. In March 1915 
the President ordered General Pershing to 
pursue Villa into Mexico without first ob- 
taining approval by Congress. President Wil- 
son, on March 12, 1917, ordered that American 
merchant vessels be armed to resist sub- 
marine attack, after the Senate had fili- 
bustered and failed to act on a request to 
give this authority. The next year the Presi- 
dent sent American forces to Archangel and 
into Siberia to fight the Bolsheviki without 
going to Congress for authority. 

President Coolidge: In 1926 the President 
ordered United States warships to Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, where marines fought skirmishes 
intermittently until 1928. Congressional au- 
thority was not asked or given. 

President Roosevelt, in 8 years of Office 
holding, has refrained from using the armed 
forces of this Nation. The President’s whole 
effort in this hemisphere has been directed 
at avoidance of disputes, despite provocation. 
There has been continued insistence in re- 
lationships with nations of Europe and Asia 
that disputes be adjusted by negotiation 
rather than by force. The United States 
went along with the British Government in 
its policy of appeasement of Germany that 
ended with Munich. 

Mr. Roosevelt insists that his present ob- 
jective is not war. If that objective should 
be war, he is possessed of all of the powers 
needed to bring war about. He and his ad- 
visers are telling the Nation that the lend- 
lease bill provides the means to do, short of 
war, what otherwise might have to be done 
with war. 





The Stars and Stripes 
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HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 26 (legislative day 
of Thursday, February 13), 1941 


POEM BY JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 


ee 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a poem by 
John Harsen Rhoades, of New York City, 
entitled “Our Flag—The Stars and 
Stripes.” 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


OUR FLAG—THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Emblem of freedom—yet, justice for all, 

Valor, decorum—the soldier at call, 

Symbol of richness—if selfness forbear, 

Comfort through kindness for all who despair. 

Stripes for our freedom, the stars for our 
space, 

Blue, white, and crimson—this banner of 
grace. 

Signal of union, and union our goal— 

Force, our intention, for freedom of soul. 

Courage her armor in war upon wrong, 

Peace for high honor, God’s Gospel her song. 
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HON. JAMES F. BYRNES 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 27 (iegislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE W. 
NORRIS, OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] on the subject of 
the legislation now pending before the 
Senate on Wednesday evening, February 
26, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
of Senator Norris was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The world is confronted today with two 
radically different philosophies of govern- 
ment. These two forms of government are 
ordinarily referred to as “dictatorial” on the 
one hand, and “democratic” on the other. 
There are, however, other important differ- 
ences, and without trying to narrate all of 
them, I am goiag to speak of one which, in 
my judgment, is the most important of all. 

It is a philosophy of government never 
proposed by any civilized country on earth, 
until the advent of the present difficulty. 
Tnat theory is that any government has the 
right to conquer any other government or 
any other people, if it has the power to do 
so. It is not necessary that a dispute should 
exist or arise between the two governments. 
The Hitler theory maintains that without 
any dispute, without any quarrel, without 
any disagreement, he has the right to take 
any part or all of the earth, if he is able to 
accomplish this feat, either by force or threat 
of force. He and his allies have thus con- 
quered a great portion of the earth. This 
philosophy of government started first with 
Japan, when she took over Manchukuo. 
She had had no dispute with this govern- 
ment; there had been no quarrel between 
them. She simply took this territory, because 
she was able to take it. It is to the credit 
of the American Government that we made a 
protest against this reckless assumption of 
authority by Japan, and it is not to the 
credit of Great Britain that she refused to 
join with us in this protest. A short time 
afterward, Mussolini, without any cause or 
reason, without any claim of right, con- 
quered Abyssinia. Then the precedent was 
carried still farther by Hitler, and simply to 
satisfy his ambitions, one by one he con- 
quered, mostly by a show of force, the weaker 
and smaller nations of Europe. Russia, in 
the same way, made war upon little Finland, 
and because she was powerful enough to do 
so, took a large part of that territory into her 
own domain. 

This is the philosophy of government of 
the Axis Powers. They but thinly veil their 
theory and their belief that they will ulti- 
mately conquer the entire world—peacefully, 
if possible, but by force if necessary—and 
when they find it necessary to use force they 
set aside all feelings of humanity, they cast 
aside all theories of civilized warfare. they 
ignore the principles of honesty and honor 
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which heretofore have existed, even in war- 
time, among the honorable nations of the 
world. They starve and murder little chil- 
dren and innocent women. They coerce 
those who are unarmed and defenseless. 
They murder with bombs from the air and 
with other bombs from under the sea. Their 
march of triumph is marked everywhere with 
the blood of their innocent victims. They 
are accountable only to their own selfish 
philosophy for deeds, however inhuman, 
however dishonorabie, however dishonest, 
and however dastardly. Civilization as we 
have known it for hundreds of years is cast 
aside, and the pleas of innocent men, women, 
and children are unheeded and disregarded. 
They murder, they kill; they destroy, without 
notice, both armed and unarmed nations. 

Hitler has publicly proclaimed many times 
that the German people are superior to any 
other on this earth; that they are born to 
rule; and that other nations must bend the 
knee in obedience to them as masters. He 
has often proclaimed this doctrine. The 
world knows what his ambitions are. To be 
conquered by him is to be subjugated into 
the bondage of human slavery. In his march 
of inhuman triumph he strides like a heart- 
less colossus, turning a deaf ear to the cries 
of the innocent and the suffering. He 
tramples under his triumphant heel both the 
babe in the cradle and the old and infirm 
standing on the brink of the grave. 

Great Britain alone stands in his way. 
Valiantly, and with a bravery and a courage 
never before witnessed in history, she has 
stood athwart his path defying with courage 
and fidelity the most inhuman monster of 
the ages. Hitler makes no secret of his am- 
bition. He does not claim that even if he 
conquers England he will cease in what he 
believes will be his triumphant march to 
subdue the entire world. 

Even if he made such a promise, is there 
anybody, in view of his past history and his 
broken promises, who would believe him? 
How often has he brought innocent nations 
under his heel by the promise that if he 
were permitted to steal the coveted country 
his ambitions would be satisfied. No sooner 
has he disarmed the weaker nation and 
brought it into subjection than he forgets 
his promise, and again strides forward to 
conquer some other nation which he thinks 
will not be able to resist his power. 

He now has practically all of Europe under 
his control. If England goes down, as soon 
as he is able, as soon as he can make the 
necessary preparation, he will march on, and 
by the same methods of deception, deceit, 
and dishonor, will attempt to conquer other 
nations. Under these circumstances, con- 
fronted with this barbaric picture, is it any 
wonder that in America, the citadel of 
democracy, practically all of our people are 
united in the cry that we must help Eng- 
land all we can? 

Can anyone deny that we are interested in 
the result of that fight now going on over 
in England? Can anyone with a heart; can 
any father who has little children or any 
mother with a babe at her breast, not feel a 
sense of horror at the picture, or that it is 
our duty to assist, if possible? Have we no 
compassion for humanity? Have we for- 
gotten the impulses of the human heart that 
cause us to cry out in horror at this mur- 
derous onslaught against the civilization of 
our day? 

There is another reason, however, why we 
should look with horror upon this fiend, and 
although it must be admitted it is a more 
or less selfish reason, it is honest in its self- 
ishness. It is the selfishness that imparts 
strength to the arm that is defending its 
home and fireside. It is the selfishness that 


has imbued the American heart from the 
days of the Revolution with the desire to 
keep our country out of conflicts of destruc- 
We need not apologize 


tion and dishonor, 


for this selfishness. Self-defense is the first 
law of nature. 

Can anyone doubt when he views the his- 
tory of the last few years, when he remembers 
the broken promises Hitler has made to the 
civilized world, when he recalls the murder- 
ous onslaughts upon innocent, unoffending 
people, when he realizes that Hitler’s ambi- 
tion can be satisfied only by blood and 
carnage—can anyone, I repeat, doubt but 
that in his travels toward what he believes 
to be his destiny he will ultimately cross our 
path? This is not seriously disputed. 

I am not one of those who believes that if 
England falls Hitler will make war upon us 
within 90 days, as some profess to believe 
and without doubt do believe. It seems to 
me unreasonable—so unreasonable that it 
will not be attempted. But that we are to 
be his victims as soon as he is able to carry 
on his conquests there can be no doubt. 
Neither am I one who believes that the first 
onslaught will be upon our Nation. There 
are weaker nations south of us, in many of 
which he has already planted his “fifth col- 
umns.” I cannot tel', nor do I believe any- 
body can tell; I do not believe even Hitler 
himself knows at this time exactly what 
course he will pursue. 

His action will probably come by way of 
economic pressure. With Europe under his 
domination and under his heel, he will be 
able to shut the United States out of all 
European commerce. He will be able further 
to infiltrate South American countries 
through the commercial route. He will sup- 
ply manufactured goods in exchange for the 
raw products of South and Central America. 
We shall be confined within our own borders. 
Our foreign trade will dwindle and disappear 
with the winds. 

I know those who oppose the so-called 
lend-lease bill will say that tc meet this con- 
tingency we must arm ourselves by building 
increased armaments of all kinds. We are 
doing that now at a wonderful rate. Some 
argue that we should even let England go 
down; that we should spend our money in 
building a navy greater than any the world 
has ever known; that we should have two such 
navies—one on the Atlantic, one on the 
Pacific. 

That looks like a beautiful theory, but 
will it work? Is it possible? Let us con- 
sider it for a moment. 

We should remember that this race of 
navy building and military preparation is an 
open race. Others can play that game, as 
well as ourselves. In this race, what will be 
the outcome, so far as we are concerned? 

We have seen Hitler build up the greatest 
air armada in the entire history of the world, 
and he did it apparently out of nothing. 
We have seen both Japan and Italy build 
navies, not the equal perhaps of ours or of 
Great Britain, but navies which, combined 
with those of the other dictator powers, will, 
before this race is fairly started, surpass our 
own efforts, however earnestly and patriot- 
ically made. Japan was bankrupt, and yet 
she built a great navy. Italy was bankrupt, 
and yet she built a navy which surpassed 
that of France. Russia was bankrupt, and 
yet she filled the air with a fleet of bombing 
machines, and the seas with submarines to 
lie in wait for their victims and attack un- 
seen. They have already done this. It ought 
to be—it must be—admitted that Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and Russia can build arma- 
ments, both air and sea, more cheaply than 
we can. 

Let us see, then, where this race will lead us. 

We are already taxed almost to the limit. 
If we enter into an armament race against 
these combined powers, can we not easily see 
the outcome? If England goes down to an 
honorable grave, there will be no one left to 
confront these Axis Powers except our own 
Government, and we shall have to spend $2 
to $1 of theirs to build the same amount of 
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armaments—but that is not all. Our friends 
who are opposed io the lend-lease bill always, 
with a unanimity that is unbroken, claim in 
their arguments that the way to meet this 
evil octopus is to proceed at once to build 
an immense army, an immense navy, and all 
other equipment necessary to meet our foes. 

Suppose Hitler delays his attack. Suppose 
he confines himself for a few years to eco- 
nomic pressure. While we are paying these 
increased taxes, we are losing our foreign 
trade, making it impossible for many of our 
people to make an honest living. Suppese 
that he delays but continues his plan, and 
we continue ours, of building more arma- 
ments and more ships. We must keep up 
our Army and our Navy. We must still in- 
crease without limit our submarines and our 
air force. We cannot rest for one day or we 
shall be outrun in this race. So that, even 
though we may live in a state of peace, it 
will be an armed peace—a nightmare of 
murderous delusion. Even in this cherished 
peace which the opponents of this bill would 
bring about the drain upon our country in 
the way of taxation alone would become un- 
bearable. Even if in the end not a gun is 
fired we shall sink by the weight of our own 
arms and our own military preparations. 

Thus, we come to the conclusion that if we 
follow the opponents of this bill, and let 
England fall, we shall soon reach a time when 
our own efforts at preparation will destroy 
us. Such a peace is but little better than 
war itself. The pursuit of happiness will 
be denied us. It will take all our energies; 
it will take all our resources, to keep up this 
farce. I am drawing this picture to convince 
those of you who do me the honor of listen- 
ing, that such a peace, such a condition, must 
be avoided as we would avoid a serpent. On 
the other hand, suppose England wins, and 
Hitler goes down. All this danger disappears; 
just as the dew vanishes before the rising 
sun. 

We must reach the conclusion, therefore— 
it is inevitable—that the defeat of Hitler is 
necessary, not only to preserve a peace-loving 
world, but to preserve our own happiness, 
and, ultimately, our own existence. If this 
philosophy of Government in which Hitler 
believes, should prevail—that nations are not 
required to keep their word or to be honor- 
able in their dealings—that they can kill and 
slaughter innocent people at will—how long 
will it be before that philosophy is estab- 
lished as international law? In population, 
more than one-half the earth under Hitler 
and his three dictator associates now is stand- 
ing boldly and openly for the establishment 
of this philosophy. If Hitler wins, that phi- 
losophy will be established, and we shall in- 
deed then be living in a new world, a world 
in which righteousness, honesty, and fidelity 
count for nothing, a world in which the 
only thing that will be considered is might, 
a dishonorable, murderous, and barbarous 
power. 

Do we want to live in that kind of a 
world? Under those circumstances, would 
not death he preferable to life’ Would not 
our freedom be gone, our liberty disappear, 
and every cherished hope of justice for 
humanity vanish from the earth? 

But, it is said by the opponents of the 
lend-lease bill, if we pass this bill it imme- 
diately puts us into the war. In substance, 
the same argument was used more than a 
year ago, when we passed the so-called 
amendment to the Neutrality Act. Go back 
and read the speeches which were made in 
the Senate Chamber at that time, when the 
same dire prophecies were made in regard 
to that measure that are being made now— 
and by the same men—in regard to this bill. 

I do not want to put our country into war. 
I would not vote for a declaration of war, to- 
day. Is there any danger that if we pass 
this bill, it will put us into war? As I see 
it, this bill is necessary to keep us out of 
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if we pass this bill, the probabilities 
that England will win; that Hitler will 


We have done many things in our aid to 
England which it must be admitted a bellig- 
t use an excuse for a 


declaration of war against us. That is true 
already. That will still be true, whether we 
pass this bill or not. Let us examine this. 
Let us see how this war would come about. 
It will not come from any declaration on the 

are not going to 


part of our country. We 
for the sending of a single soldier 

across the sea, to fight on foreign soil. 
to us, it will be because Hitler 
and his dictator brothers want it to come. 
Do they want it to come? Is there any man 
in our broad land who believes that Hitler 


acknowledge, whether we like it or not, that 
he has performed some amazing feats; that 


tary machine which he today controls. If 
he is wise; if he wants to win this war, he 
will avoid to the utmost any act that would 
bring us into this war. He does not want a 
combat with us now, and the last thing he 
will do will be to take any action against us 
that would bring us in. The time will come, 
as I have tried to point out, when he wiil, 
but he must conquer England first. If he 
does not conquer England, his entire plan 
fails to the ground. 

I have been criticized by many honest, 
well-meaning people, who tell me I have re- 
versed myself since the World War, when I 
voted against the declaration of war. I am 
moved deeply by the criticisms, the honest, 
courteous criticisms that come from many 
well-meaning pecple on that score. I have 
wondered during the long hours of the night 
on many occasions whether they were right. 
I have tried my best to reason myself into a 
position where I could agree with them, but 
my reasoning power will not permit it. I 
hate war as deeply as I did in the days of the 
first World War. It has no redeeming fea- 
ture. It is a reiic of barbarism, and, in a 
peaceful, liberty-loving world, it has no place, 
except as a means of self-defense. We are 
confronted now with conditions that did not 
confront us then, so different, so far-reaching, 
that try as I may, I cannot convince myself— 
I cannot bring my conscience to believe—that 
I ought to vote against the lend-lease bill. 

Never before in history has any nation 
which even pretended to a belief in the phi- 
losophy that might always makes right tried 
to engraft that philosophy upon the world. 
In the first World War the fight was not 
between men and nations which had cast 
aside the civilization of the ages. After all, 
while they were bitter enemies, they knew 
their opponents respected what was then be- 
lieved to be honor among nations, even in 
time of war. But that has completely dis- 
appeared. We are confronted with the reverse 
of that condition. Then, too, I am moved 
again by the theory that I have already tried 
to point oyt—that I do not believe the pas- 
sage of the lend-lease bill will put us into war. 

From the very beginning of this conflict, I 
have been astounded at the bold assertions 
made and remade by men in high places, men 
of honor and integrity, men in whose wisdom 
and judgment I have had faith and confi- 
dence, that every act we have undertaken, 
every step we have ever contemplated taking, 
was One they were sure would put us into war. 
Up to this hour I have seen every one of these 
prophecies fail. So I must confess I de not 


attach the same weight to the statements 
of those who are still contending that every 
step we take will bring us immediately into 
the world conflict. 

I know we may get into this war whether 
we pass this bill or whether we defeat it. 1 


do not think the passage of ‘this bill will have 


that will bring us in. If we leave it to them, 
there will be no danger that they will take 
the step that will put us into the present 
war, thus increasing to an almost untold de- 
gree the opposition to the carrying out of 
their unholy plans. 


I can bring to bear upon my words, that I 


try except in self-defense. I have given many 
days and nights of thoughtful consideration 
to this question. 

I realize that, like all other human beings, 
I am imperfect, and that however plain a 
thing may look to me, my countrymen may 
have a different idea, and that indeed I may 
be wrong. But when I have done my best to 
solve the question I try to reach a conclusion 
that is in harmony with reason and logic, 
and I will take no action that is not in har- 
mony with my own conscience. 

Hitler does not look for excuses to attack 
his enemy. He has never done that in his- 
tory. He would just as soon attack a friend 
as a foe. No step taken in appeasement has 
ever had any effect upon him. He takes any 
advantage that appeasement gives him, and 
then attacks the very men and the very na- 
tions that have been. kind to him and who 
have relied upon his word. International 
law has no effect upon him. He cast that to 
the winds. His very doctrine is obnoxious 
to international law. His philosophy of gov- 
ernment is absolutely contrary to interna- 
tional law. His actions prove that he wants 
to set up a philosophy of government in 
which international law is completely eradi- 
cated. 

We will not go into this war through any 
action of our Government, except in. self- 
defense. If we go in, it will be because 
Hitler brings us in. We cannot gain his 
friendship by any token we may give, by 
any promise we may make. We cannot 
escape that war, if he wants us in it, no 
matter what we do, and he will be guided 
entirely and only by whether or not he 
believes he is sufficiently powerful tc con- 
quer us. That will be true, whether it is a 
sudden impulse that brings on his attack, 
or whether, after several years of economic 
pressure, when England is defeated, he has 
weakened us and made us easier for him to 
conquer and enslave. 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the statement made by me be- 
fore the Temporary National Economic 
Committee on February 25, 1941, in rela- 
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tion to the necessity for the facilitation 
of credit and capital for small business. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

The committee is fully aware of the various 
efforts which have been made from time to 
time within the past few years to accomplish 
something definite in a legislative way to 
facilitate the flow of credit and capital to 
small and intermediate-sized businesses. 

Our distinguished chairman has repeatedly 
interested himself in the problem, and it has 
been frequently the subject of discussion in 
past meetings of this committee. Addition- 
ally, the question has been actively pursued 
by many Members of the Senate and House. 

In addition to the hearings which have 
been conducted by this committee, rather 
exhaustive public hearings were held in 1939 
and in 1940 by a subcommittee of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. At present, 
Senator Murray’s special committee to study 
small-business problems is functioning and 
much of the ground will undoubtedly be 
again covered—and to good advantage. 

However, I am not sure that there is any 
particular advantage in recommending 
further extensive public hearings on the sub- 
ject. Certainly some further research and 
investigation is desirable, but it ought to 
be purposeful and with certain definite con- 
clusions in mind as the objective. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
when certain concrete suggestions can be 
advanced and approved. I think there is a 
legislative avenue open which will not in- 
vite the opposition of the banking profes- 
sion, the Federal Reserve Board, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, or other pub- 
lic and private agencies now authorized to 
extend credit to business. 

Here is the situation as I see it: Small 
businesses are being appealed to by the Gov- 
ernment to add to the production drive for 
defense requirements. They are being asked 
to act as subcontractors and to increase the 
flow of raw materials to bigger industries. 
Because the credit plight of small concerns 
is now largely a chronic illness, they are too 
often found to have antiquated equipment 
and a lack of sufficient capital to modernize, 
expand, meet pay rolls, and, generally, to do 
the job for which they are needed. 

To remedy in part this deplorable condi- 
tion, the Office of Production Management is 
working in cooperation with the Federal Re- 
serve banks and their branches to acquaint 
businessmen with the type of Federal loans 
now available—through defense and regular 
agencies—to put them into shape for prompt 
production. This is a commendable activity; 
but it is not, by far, anything like a perma- 
nent solution of the problem with which we 
are coping. 

The crux of the matter is that the Federal 
Reserve banks are tightly restricted under the 
provisions of section 13 (b) of the amended 
Federal Reserve Act. They may only make 
loans to be amortized over a period not to 
exceed 5 years—and that is hardly long-term 
credit—and loans or commitments to banks 
on loans must be limited to loans for working- 
capital purposes only. 

The R. F. C., on the other hand, seems to 
have considerable authority, but smaller busi- 
nessmen complain that applications filed with 
that agency encounter delay, and often, in 
the end, receive no more liberal considera- 
tion than they had originally been able to 
receive at their home-town banks. 

In the last Congress, through a series of 
five bills, I attempted to liberalize the re- 
strictions upon the lending powers of the 
Federal Reserve banks, and to establish a sys- 
tem of R. F. C. insurance of business loans 
similar to that successfully employed by the 
F. H. A. in guaranteeing loans for the con- 
struction of homes. 
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In auvancing these proposals 1 was moti- 
vated by a desire to keep the business of in- 
dustrial and commercial loans in the hands 
of private banks, where it properly belongs. 

I am not going into the question at this 
time of why adequate credit and capital is 
not now available at our local banks. Most 
of us realize that the unavailability of credit 
does exist and most of us understand why 
that is true. If, as it is claimed, the banks 
are hampered in their natural desire to ex- 
tend industrial loans, then we should re- 
move the obstacles, short of removing super- 
visory regulations imposed in the public in- 
terest, and make the extension of loans pos- 
sible in all legitimate cases. If the banks 
do not then do the job of which they may 
reasonably be expected, the Government 
would obviously have another obligation to 
its citizens. But, frankly, I am not envision- 
ing that kind of a situation. I think it would 
be both untimely and ill-considered to broach 
it at this juncture. They have shown a 
marked willingness to cooperate, and I do not 
feel that they will oppose just legislation 
aimed to make credit and capital more readily 
available. 

In view of the myriad proposals already 
advanced, all of which have encountered both 
support and opposition from one source and 
another, it occurs to me that this committee 
might best consider the problem from the 
standpoint of its urgent application to the 
immediate defense program. The effort 
should be to provide speedy and effective 
means to small business to participate in the 
defense program, and second, to strive to pro- 
vide the basis for a permanent solution to this 
vexing economic problem. 

In this regard, I wish to briefly lay three 
suggestions before the committee: 

First. Consideration should be given to the 
liberalization of section 13-b of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, as amended. I have in- 
troduced a very simple amendment to accom- 
plish this purpose in one manner. I would 
refer the committee to S. 877, and I ask that 
a rather detailed explanation of its technical 
provisions be printed in the record of this 
hearing. S. 877 simply lifts the present 
restrictions of the act which limits the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to making loans only for 
a period of up to 5 years and for working- 
capital purposes to existing concerns. These 
restrictions freeze out of consideration the 
great bulk of worthy loan applicants. My 
bill does not disturb any of the funda- 
mentals of the Federal Reserve System. 

Also, I would commend to the committee’s 
earnest consideration the second bill which 
I am now sponsoring—S. 939—which is a 
more comprehensive and, of course, more 
effective amendment to the same section of 
the Federal Reserve Act. I also ask that a 
detailed technical explanation of its pro- 
visions appear in the record of this hearing. 
8. 939 proposes the establishment of a perma- 
nent Industrial Loan Corporation as an inte- 
gral part of the Federal Reserve System. The 
members of the Federal Reserve Board of Gov- 
ernors would act as the board of directors of 
the Industrial Loan Corporation. I am not 
going into detail respecting its provisions 
unless you wish me to do so, but I will state 
that I am convinced it provides an efficient, 
economical, and decentralized method for as- 
sisting commercial banks in the extension of 
credit and capital to small- and medium- 
sized businesses. 

Second. I would suggest that consideration 
be given to the enactment of legislation 
which would provide for a system of loan 
insurance. Something along the line of the 
F. H. A. system could be most effective. 
Last year I introduced a bill to provide for 
the insurance of banks against losses they 
might sustain in the extension of industrial 
loans. I recommended that the R. F. C. 
operate the program, but it was not warmly 


embraced by the then chairman of that 
agency. He felt that the agency needed no 
additional authority. I couldn't agree with 
him then, and I cannot do so now, although 
I do feel that the R. F. C. is doing a splendid 
job at the present in many fields affecting 
the defense program. 4 

Third. As a final suggestion, let me.ask you 
to ponder the wisdom of establishing a bu- 
reau for small business, which might operate 
under any one of several existing permanent 
departments of the Government. I am not 
completely informed as to the possibilities of 
the proposition, but it seems to me that a 
carefully authorized and confined bureau 
could exert a tremendously helpful influence. 
I am thinking of a bureau staffed with ex- 
perts, who could gather certain specific and 
detailed statistics helpful to business—a bu- 
reau that could carry on an educational and 
rehabilitation program—one that could pub- 
lish bulletins and advise on problems pe- 
culiar to smaller enterprises—one that could 
sponsor cooperative endeavors where feasible. 
Whether it should have authority to extend 
loans in deserving cases is problematical, 
but it could serve many notable and bene- 
ficial purposes. 

These are the thoughts I leave with you. 
They all merit attention and must be con- 
sidered if we are going to effectively deal with 
this vexing problem. 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, at 
yesterday’s noon luncheon of the Rotary 
Club of Washington at the New Willard 
Hotel, it was my pleasure and that of 300 
members and visitors to listen to a mas- 
terful and timely address by the gentle- 
man from New Mexico, Representative 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, in which he dis- 
cussed our international relations from 
the standpoint of his recent high official 
position as president of International 
Rotary. 

As perhaps all know, the fourth great 
object of International Rotary is— 

The advancement of international under- 
standing, good will, and peace through a world 
fellowship of business and professional men 
united in the ideal of service. 


Representative ANDERSON’sS address de- 
picts sentiment as to international rela- 
tions as it appeared to him at the time of 
the international convention of Rotary 
held at Vienna in 1931, as compared with 
conditions today. As a Rotarian of over 
two decades, I heartily recommend the 
value of his statements on international 
peace. I ask unanimous consent that his 
address be inserted in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I have taken what you may regard as @ 
strange subject—You will remember Vienna— 
but I have selected it as a reminder that al- 
r:ost 10 years ago a great group of American 
Rotarians joined with delegations from almost 
every country of the earth to meet at Vienna 
and there make a colorful demonstration of 
thay universal love and affection which men 
of all races could entertain toward each other. 

We adopted a theme song and sang it on 
our boats and on our trains; yes, even in 
the historic halls which had once been parts 
of the palaces of Vienna, where we were 
meeting. May I remind you of its words? 
“As the years roll on, 

After youth has gone, 

You will remember Vienna! 

Nights that were happy 

And hearts that were free, 

All joined in singing a sweet melody. 
When your race is run, 

Whether lost or won, 

You will remember Vienna! 

You will recall evenings in May, 
Sweethearts who came and vanished away. 
Whence did they come? 

Where did they go? 

Vienna will never let you know.” 

What tremendous events have shaken the 
world since those carefree days devoted to 
the cultivation of friendship at Vienna! 

In less than 2 years after we were gone a 
Viennese paperhanger became dictator of 
Germany. So suddenly had he risen to power 
that those Rotarians who had visited Vienna 
and traveled on through Germany had not 
taken the trouble even to observe him as a 
passing phenomenon. Yet the spring of 1933 
found him the leader of the German people, 
the hope of their campaign to wipe out the 
inequalities of the peace conference of Ver- 
sailles. The world at Vienna had just passed 
through the sobering effects of the 1929 de- 
pression, or perhaps it would be more accu- 
rate to say it had passed into the sphere of 
depression from which only now, under the 
stimulus of war productivity and defense 
preparations, it may be commencing to 
emerge. The economic systems of the world 
had gone into the grave and from their ashes 
@ new economic world seemed to be de- 
veloping, but the song was prophetic—after 
this youth had gone, we had many occasions 
to remember Vienna. 

Let me sketch again for you some of the 
pictures of that day. Let me remind you of 
that afternoon in the gathering of governors 
of the various districts, which we have come 
to term the international assembly. 

The scene was the hotel at the Semmering. 

It was Thursday morning. Men were tired 
after 4 days of going to school when Governor 
Nominee Otto Fischer, the incoming governor 
for the German district, rose to make an ob- 
servation. He remarked that the conference 
at Luxembourg, attended by Rotarians from 
France, Germany, and Belgium, had been 
labeled a failure because the Germans were 
not aware that political questions were not to 
be discussed at a Rotary program. 

Fischer reminded the group that Dr. 
Luther, the past Vice Chancelor of Germany 
and President of the Reichstag, had made to 
that conference a great speech in which he 
had discussed the tariffs imposed upon Ger- 
many by the reparations. Fischer and the 
other German Rotarians were sorry that their 
friends of France had taken exception to his 
address. But Fischer reminded them that on 
the way to Vienna that very day 100 French 
Rotarians were the guests of the Stuttgart 
Rotary Club, that an additional meeting was 
planned in Munich, and then he added: 

“I think that Rotary in that way can do 
more than any politician in the world, than 




















future.” 
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continent. We, in America, were vigorously 
seeking new horizons as we looked for peace. 

We will remember Vienna as well, because 
that convention coincided with a great an- 
nouncement by our American President. 
Many of us had met here in Washington, and 
John Poole and George Harris had accom- 
panied us to the White House to obtain from 

tes 


reached the White House we found we were 
only permitted to be photographed with the 
President, because the State Department of 
the American Government had decreed that 
President Hoover could send with us no mes- 
sage since international practice would not 
permit the President of one group of na- 
tionals to speak directly to the nationals of 
any other country. 

Yet as we gather on the marble stairways 
of the historic Rathaus to be guests of Karl 
Seitz, the burgomaster of the city of Vienna, 
at a great Sunday evening supper, we paused 
and, with the international officers from 70 
countries listening intently, there was read 
to us the message of President Hoover to the 
governments of Europe, a message which we 
could not carry as Rotarians but which, pos- 
sibly as the result of our conversations and 
supplications, the State Department had re- 
leased to the world. The President proposed 
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compares in necessity and importance with 
the successful result of that conference.” 
Here was America at Vienna calling upon 
Europe to bring about disarmament; calling 
to the very countries which suffer today, ask- 
ing France and England to join the American 
people in a reduction of the forces of de- 
struction which at that time seemed to be 


of the people who had built the weapons 
It was too bad for America and too bad for 
the world that the appeal of the American 


cheered and applauded, but how those who 

came from the countries which had a favor- 

able share in the proceeds of the war debits 

reserved the right to grumble, if not to frown. 
But we sang our song and celebrated: 


“All joined in singing a sweet melody. - 
When your race is run, 

Whether lost or won, 

You will remember Vienna! 

You will recall evenings in May, 
Sweethearts who came and vanished away. 
Whence did they come? 

Where did they go?” 


Whence did they come? Why, they came 
from Prague, the proud capital of Czechoslo- 
vakia. ‘There came Rudolph Hermann, a ca- 
pable young merchant interested in the pro- 
gram of international thought, who was soon 
to become District Governor of Czechoslo- 
vakia. When Hitler came to power in 1933 
Rudolph Hermann was to cry out to me, as 
his president in Rotary, that these were the 
darkest days in all of Europe’s history, that 
the barriers of the world had risen to new 
heights, that no longer was there conflict 
between territorial ambitions or agricultural 
necessities, but that now it had become a 
conflict of ideals, that no war was as bitter 
as that between conflicting ideologies, and 
that to his mind the future of Europe was 
dark. 

He was to live 6 more years in the beau- 
tiful city of Prague and see the columns of 
Hitler march through the streets of his 
once free land. He was to find himself 
escaping, because of his Jewish blood, ahead 
of the soldiers who rode through the streets 
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the happy swing of a vaudeville singer. 
remember Vienna for him. 

I will remember Vienna for Biagio Borielio, 
member of the Fascist House of Deputies, the 


at night, sipping his coffee and visiting with 
his English friends. His wife was of English 
blood. How happy he had been and how 
free his life had been when he could pour out 
his gifts of friendliness to the nationals of 
the land which had given him his wife. How 
now he must feel when the bombers of the 
R. A. F. circle at night over Italian cities and 


feel even today as Italians see through their 
once lovely land the swarms of Hitler’s 
soldiers who have come into it to protect it 
against the English and the Greeks. How 
he must feel when he places on his mail a 
postage stamp with the face of Hitler looking 
at him, for he must know that the German 
leader may be planning in his heart to piace 
Italians under the same type of protective 
arrest under which he placed the Jews in 
Germany. 

There came also to Vienna Edo Markovic, 
scholarly banker from Yugoslavia. He pre- 
sented to mc the petition of his country that 
I, as an international officer, should visit it, 
the first international officer other than a 
district governor to set foot on its hospitable 
soil. He met me at the station in Zagreb, 
the ancient capital of Croatia, and there with 
his patience he sought to instruct me in the 
complexities of Balkan politics. He reminded 
me how a peace conference, which an Amer- 
ican President had guided by his idealism, 
had created new frontiers and new boundaries 
in Europe, had mixed together peoples who 
had formerly been hostile, had established 
them as partners in a new international 
enterprise, the free country of Yugoslavia, 
which embraced Slavs, Croats, Montenegrans, 
Serbs—millions of depressed and disinherited 
peoples—who in their new free land were 
still minority groups, and as such, prisoners 
within the borders of a new country almost 
to the same degree as they had been captive 
under the emperors of the old. 

“But” said he, turning his earnest face to 
me and lifting his hands to the heavens, 
“we shall fight it through. If rotary can 
live for 10 years as the great leader of world 
idealism, even though you give us no help 
in the preservation of these new boundaries, 
we shall see it through. We can bring our 
people together if only we are left alone until 
we have time.” 

But there was to be no time. The mad- 
man was loose in Europe, and less than a 
year ago representatives of that madman 
called at the door of the home of Edo Marko- 
vic seeking his son for questioning. Edo 
Markovic sought from the window of his 
home to protect it against the intruders. The 
soldiers in the street shot him down. This 
great leader of liberalism in his country, this 
hope of Balkan security and peace, shot down, 
and the next day the powers disScovered that 
his son had done no wrong. But the father 
had paid with his life’s blood for a soldier’s 
impetuousness. As long as I remember 
Vienna, as long as I remember him, I can 
never be a neutral in the present European 
conflict. 
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And so I might go on, calling the long roll 
which only by the mellowing of a decade 
has become the perfume of Vienna. But the 
present is too near at hand. Today, as but 
@ generation ago, America seems drawn close 
to the European cauldron. Whether she is 
in or out of war, near it or far away, there 
can be no mistaking the direction of her 
movements. Therefore, I shall urge you to 
reverse the process we have been using and 
let me guess with you as we look ahead 
through the next decade—possibly the next 
generation—and try to chart for Rotary as 
@ movement and for you and me as Rotarians 
a@ path that is worth our following. 

Dr. Peter Marshall, talking to this club a 
few weeks ago, presented an interesting ques- 
tion: “Why should God bless America?” I 
enjoyed that talk, but today I would like to 
add another question, and it is this: “What if 
God should bless America?” What if God 
should arm those whom we believe to be 
the right? What if the incredible, the unbe- 
lievable, should happen? What if Britain 
should stand, and the war should be lost to 
Hitler and his hordes? What then? 

Will we have another peace of Versailles 
with all of its difficulties and discriminations? 
Will we have another peace in which America 
may join to establish boundaries of new 
countries and then decline to participate in 
the protection and preservation of those 
boundaries? I am not trying to quarrel with 
those who took the point of view that Amer- 
ica must refuse to become involved in a 
league of nations. What I would do instead 
is voice the hope that America will not 
again pledge itself to a policy which the Con- 
gress of the United States and the people of 
this country are not willing to follow. 

Time after time in Europe I have had it 
plainly stated to me that America brought 
upon itself more ill-will because of its actions 
after the last war than it gained in esteem 
by the splendid services of its soldiers on 
European battlefields. To understand that 
we need only remember that the word of a 
European premier can bind his country, but 
the word of an American leader is subject to 
all the checks and balances prescribed by our 
Constitution. 

We should, therefore, make it clear at the 
outset, whether we go in or stay out of the 
present conflict, that the American Nation 
will have little to do with the establishment 
abroad of a new world order. Possibly as far 
as we can go, at least as members of Rotary 
clubs, would be to remind our friends abroad 
to think not only of their present protection 
but of their ultimate salvation. Possibly we 
should urge them as we have been urged in a 
little booklet recently issued by Dr. W. T. 
Thom, former chief of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey’s fuel section, to remember 
that war is a struggle for the essentials of 
life—for minerals, sources of energy, agricul- 
tural land, fisheries. You and I have had 
little to do with the distribution of these 
over the surface of the earth. The providence 
which placed them was more concerned with 
the convenience of man than with the ambi- 
tions of dictators. He put the fish in the 
sea, coal in the mountain ranges, the agricul- 
tural lands in the fertile valleys, and only 
here in America does he seem to have grouped 
a sufficiency of all under one flag. 

I wish to quote one paragraph from Dr. 
Thom: “The present World War was made 
inevitable by the failure of the Paris Peace 
Conference to understand and meet the prob- 
lems raised by the unequal and irregular dis- 
tribution over the world of vital natural- 
resource raw materials. This mistake must 
not be made again. Consequently we must 
start planning now as to how all the peoples 
of the world can work together at the next 


conference toward the creation of the 
relatively small number of united nations’ 
governments which can have a natural basis 
for existence.” 

Therefore, if I were to provide an inter- 
national service program for Rotary, I would 
see that every Rotary Club in these United 
States; every Rotary Club in Latin America, 
and as far as it might be possible, every 
Rotary Club in any other part of the world 
would study the economic consequences of 
any proposed peace, might ponder a little 
over the distribution of raw materials around 
the world, and might try to bring about in the 
minds of intelligent and informed people in 
every land an appreciation of the need which 
Europe has for a reduction rather than a 
multiplication in the number of governments 
and for the establishment by some sort of 
union of a broader international unit in 
which the lives of all might be more secure 
because of a sufficiency of raw materials. We 
need to be sure that we can give them an 
example of such a union by our land where 
the spread of its borders makes possible an 
economy of abundance, where the barriers of 
language and the difficulties of varied cur- 
rencies are elimintated, and where the re- 
strictions on trade are at a minimum. Pos- 
sibly we can help in the development of the 
sentiment within each person which would 
permit the assembling together of these mu- 
tually dependent nations for which the wel- 
fare of each requires the resources of all. 

The place of Rotary in this changing world 
is not easily determined. Our old program 
of international service is at least postponed, 
if it is not Cestroyed, by the spread of a total- 
itarian form of government which has crowd- 
ed Rotary out of the lives of the people in 
Gernrany, France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Spain, Italy, and Japan, and which, of course, 
has made it nonexistent in those lands which 
themselves no longer live as nations, such as 
Austria, Poland, and Czechslovakia. The 
sweep of dictator-controlled government and 
the incidence of war in those lands which 
we have been pleased to call democracies has 
almost rendered futile any discussion of our 
fourth object, which looked to peace. 

But that is not all. The spread in this 
country of certain types of labor legislation 
and administration has altered our interest in 
vocational service. There are many places 
where the relationship of employer and em- 
ployee is no longer the exclusive jurisdiction 
of private individuals, but frequently passes 
under review by the courts. 

Even in the field of community service 
there is apparent a change in attitude, since 
so many of the things which we tried to do as 
neighbors and as socially minded individuals 
we now do in the field of government by 
W. P. A., N. Y. A., or some other new organi- 
zation. Rotary seems to have a rather lim- 
ited horizon as far as its old programs are 
concerned. 

Yet the very limits which have been 
established for our endeavors might make 
possible an intensified field of activity in 
those lands where Rotary still lives. As I 
remember the years after the Vienna conven- 
tion and recall those events which have 
shaken the world since that date, I am more 
and more convinced that Europe does not 
eventually appreciate our participation in a 
settlement of its family difficulties. Remem- 
ber that I say that as one who voted for the 
lend-lease bill and one who favors all aid 
to Britain. I believe that the nations and 
the nationals of Europe feel that we do not 
understand their problems and that when 
we attempt to settle them we usually make 
a bungle of it. To me—and I speak only for 
myself as an individual—Rotary will serve 
America and the world far better in the 
next few years if it devotes itself to the task 
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of making democracy attractive in our own 
land. 

One of the reasons why many European 
nations have embraced the philosophy ot 
Hitler is that they see it working. They see 
democracy feeble, slow to move, uncertain in 
its touch. We in America have the power 
and the capacity to offset and possibly to 
overbalance that impression. It is one thing 
to be the “arsenal of democracy.” It is some- 
thing else to stand before the world as the 
example of democracy. 

Through our democracy, through our in- 
stitutions and ideals, through the things for 
which we strive even if we sometimes fail, 
America has developed its own unity. The 
homogeneity of America is not that homo- 
geneity which is based on birth or blood. As 
the son of a Swedish immigrant, I would 
remind you that we were not all born in the 
same land, nor do we spring from the same 
racial stock. Therefore we can never find a 
unity based upon those things. If one na- 
tion is able to achieve it on the basis of blood, 
or another is able to achieve it on the basis 
of birth, that may be their fortune or mis- 
fortune, but it can never be ours. We are 
united only by common ideals, by common 
rights and mutual guaranties, and by our 
acceptance of those things which deal not 
with birth or blood, but with the spirit. 

Ideals, sacrifices, ambitions—these are the 
things which make America united, and if 
these disappear from our national life we 
are lost, because we are not of one blood or 
birth. 

Therefore I vision the responsibility of 
Rotary in this country as leadership in the 
strengthening and development of principles 
and ideals. 

It is not my purpose to present you with 
a@ new American creed nor a blueprint to 
happiness. I neither desire nor intend to 
try to reduce American ideals to a code for 
our conduct. What I hope to do today is 
say to you as Rotarians that the 10 years 
since the Vienna convention indicate these 
things to me: 

That the people of Europe were wiser than 
we and knew all along that the armistice of 
1918 was not the end of that war. 

That they did not like the job we did then 
in redrawing the geography of Europe and 
they probably wouldn’t like to have us try 
it now. 

That no peace in Europe is likely to endure 
which disregards the distribution of raw ma- 
terials over the face of the earth—a distribu- 
tion with which we had nothing to do when 
it was made and which artificial barriers of 
our making will not satisfy now. 

Therefore I suggest that Rotarians need 
not weep over the outcome of our attempts 
to advance world understanding and world 
peace. We have work at home. 

We need to restate our purposes. If we 
Americans are in the war, what are our aims? 
If we are out, do we propose to get in and 
what will our aims then be? 

If we are in and God should bless America, 
do we want a part in the settlement, particu- 
lcrly if it brings responsibilities which we 
have previously declined to assume? 

If we are out, what shall we tell our friends 
abroad as to the lessons we have learned? 
Shall we not tell them that here along this 
eastern seaboard of America there was made 
a century and a half ago the greatest single 
contribution to the art of government that 
the world now knows, the pact for mutual 
benefit between our colonies? Shall we not 
suggest a like course to the 20 or more coun- 
tries of Europe? 

If we do, it can only prevail because we 
in our land have made democracy attractive. 
I hope we may take that as a goal. 
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Possibility of War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BYRNES 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JEROME FRANK 





Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
Jerome Frank in the American Forum 
of the Air on Sunday, February 9, 1941. 
The subject of the address is, Is War 
Inevitable for United States if Britain 
Falls? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We should, of course, give full aid to Brit- 
ain. We ardently hope, and we expect, that, 
with such aid, she will eventually defeat 
Hitler. But if, in spite of our efforts, Britain 
should fall, and if Hitler be not then ex- 
hausted, ur Nazi control of Germany has not 
then collapsed, I believe that we wiil be 
forced by Hitler into a war of defense against 
the organized brutality of which he is the 
master. Such a defensive war will then oc- 
cur, unless the American people are—what we 
know they are not—cowards who will submit 
to be governed by arrogant brutes—rather 
than fight for American freedom. 

We shall then pit all our might in a war 
against the Nazis—not because of what Hitler 
has already done to the Danes, the Poles, the 
French, the Jews, and others; not because he 
is setting up a fascist government of Europe; 
not because we iove England or want to 
preserve the British Empire. We shall then 
be fighting for only one reason—and it is the 
reason why we are now making every effort 
to aid England: because we will not tolerate 
American enslavement. 

Here, I suggest, is the short answer to the 
question propounded this evening: If Hitler 
had been able to make good on his boast that 
he would subdue Britain last summer, in all 
likelihood, we would now be engaged in a 
defensive war against him. 

Three years ago, viewing Europe as it was 
then constituted, I was one of those who 
believed that Western Hemispheric isolation 
was not only desirable—but was achievable. 
But the harsh realities of violent change have 
long since made it apparent that Hitler was 
heading this way very fast. If there is any 
isolation today, it is the forced isolation of 
the Americas and Britain from the rest of 
the world—a joint insulation against brutal 
aggression. 

If there was any doubt remaining about 
that fact after Munich, it vanished when 
France was invaded. In effect, a thousand 
years elapsed in the brief month which led 
to the fall of France. Hitler’s avowed de- 
signs on the United States had previously 
seemed to many Americans merely the ugly 
fantasy of a paranoiac buffoon. Those de- 
signs were then revealed as a menacing posst- 
bility. The world in which most Americans 
thought they lived all at once disappeared, 
like a pleasant dream. It had become 4s un- 
real as a fairy story, as out of date as an 
eighteenth century musket. 


We may dislike the fact that the European 
world is too much with us. But it is. And 
to deny that fact is childish. There is no 
longer any question whether or not we should 
take steps which might be called intervening 
in a war. For a European war has 


- already intervened in America. If you doubt 


it, turn on your radio, glance at your news- 
paper, listen to any group on any street cor- 
ner. Certainly the horrors of aggression have 
intruded upon—and intervened in—every as- 
pect of our daily existence. And Hitler has 
begun to intervene economically in South 
America. Moreover, he is now seeking “> 
employ there the familiar undermining tac- 
tics which he used so successfully on the 
unsuspecting peoples of Europe. If he should 
succeed in his campaign of disunity in Latin 
America, then the hope of economic and 
political collaboration between the free peo- 
ples of this hemisphere will be gone forever. 

By all means, let us save America—first, 
last, and all the time. But we cannot now 
save it except by rushing all possible help to 
those in Europe who are out to lick nazi-ism, 
and by being ready ourselves to lick it in a 
defensive war if they should fail. 

It doesn’t matter now that Germany may 
once have been mistreated. It is irrelevant 
that Hitlerism might not have sprung up if 
there had been wiser foreign attitudes to- 
ward the German Republic, or if, as Lord Lo- 
thian often said in 1939, there had been or- 
ganized a true democratic federal union of 
European states somewhat on the pattern of 
our United States. The awful present fact 
is that—no matter what were the past 
causes—there Hitler now is—the mortal en- 
emy of American democracy, to be at 
us, engaged in the first stages of an unde- 
clared war on the United States. 

Complete knowledge of how to prevent 
hydrophobia is useful, but it won’t protect 
you from a dog that’s already mad and on 
the loose. 





The Lease-Lend Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY ROGER MURRAY 





Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a radio address on the pend- 
ing lease-lend bill delivered on February 
15, 1941, by Mr. Roger Murray. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

In discussing House bill 1776, the lend-lease 
bill, now before the Senate in Washington, 
D. C., I believe 97 percent of the American 
people are, like myself, against war—definitely 
and categorically against war. The question 
that we seem to be faced with at the present 
time is, What is the best road to peace? A 
section of our population takes the stand that 
the best road to peace is to bankrupt our- 
selves by going over to Europe. I belong to 
that section of the population, which I believe 
is the vast majority, that takes the stand— 
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our defense is solely at home. All of us have 
@ deep sympathy for the people of England. 
All of us sympathize with the great struggle 
and sacrifice that the British people have 
made. We realize that Germany has ruth- 
lessly trampled upon the rights of small 
minorities. Even if Germany had not done 
this, the Americans generally hate and dis- 
trust the Nazi form of government, with its 
absolutism, its regimentation, and its treat- 
ment of religious and racial minorities. But, 
above all this, Americans love America best. 
It seems strange that some 3 or 4 years ago 
the statement was made and proven that one- 
third of our Nation was ill-fed, ill-housed, 
and ill-clothed; and, today, shortly after this 
statement was made and proven, we are ready 
to hand a blank check to the British Empire 
for what it costs to defend what is euphe- 
mistically called British democracy. Now, if 
we are to enter a war, if we are to give a blank 
check to any foreign power, I believe we 
should be more specific in the terms that we 
use—British democracy. 

If we are to defend British imperialism 
then let our course be clear. Let us say it 
is to defend British imperialism. If we are 
to conquer and subdue Hitler, let us be truth- 
ful and say, “Our purpose in this war is 
definitely to defeat Hitlerism and nazi-ism 
generally.” To most of us in the United 
States, British democracy has always been 
looked upon as something that didn’t quite 
ring true. Over a period of 700 years, the 
Irish, my ancestors, have been ground down 
under the heel of tyranny—ground down as 
bad, yes, even worse, than Hitler treats the 
unfortunate Jews in Germany. The ideals 
of British democracy have never reached 
India, where Nehru, the Thomas Jefferson 
of India, is today in jail and sentenced to 4 
years of rigorous labor because he demanded 
independence, because he demanded no tax- 
ation without representation, the same as our 
forefathers demanded. 

One thing I wish to make clear is that all 
of us are wholeheartedly behind American 
defense. Instead of sending millions, yes, 
billions to Europe, and calling that war plan 
a defense plan, all of us would favor seeing 
all of our airplane factories, our shipyards, 
and our munitions plants building the best 
that money, brains, and experience can put 
together to defend these shores on this hemi- 
sphere. All of us would like to see millions 
of dollars appropriated for institutions such 
as West Point, where thousands more boys 
could be trained in military strategy and in 
military problems for American defense. Ail 
of us would like to see millions of dollars 
appropriated for nurses’ training schools and 
hospitals where young women could be 
trained in the art of nursing for American 
defense, All of us would like to see millions 
of dollars appropriated for the aged, the in- 
firm, and the security of the unemployables 
for American defense. All of us would like 
to see the Negro in the black belt of the 
United States raised and treated as a human 
being for American defense. All of us would 
like to see the small taxpayer, the widow, get 
a@ tax exemption on her little home for Amer- 
ican defense. We would all like to see hun- 
dreds of libraries, trade schools, medical 
clinics, dental clinics, created for American 
defense. 

We are surely not prepared to go to war—to 
cross 3,000 miles of ocean, to use our ships 
for convoys, to spend millions of dollars for 
a foreign power—when we at home have one- 
third of our Nation living in the most de- 
plorable of conditions. The money that 
would be squandered in the aid-to-Britain 
policy would pay in its entirety, for years to 
come, the original Townsend plan. This 
would be real American defense. 

On the floor of the Senate yesterday Sen- 
ator WHEELER made the following statement: 
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“The ‘all out’ British aid bill would have 
the United States do more to aid Britain 
than Canada, Australia, India, Egypt, or any 
other British colony is willing to do. And 
yet we contend we are not a colony of Brit- 
ain. We claim we got our independence in 
1776. But the British colonies, which won’t 
even lend on credit to England, are demand- 
ing that cash be put on the barrel head.” 

Now, my friends, when the British colonies 
are so careful to guard the well-being and the 
welfare of their own population, why should 
we—a nation with plenty to do at home— 
give a blank check to the British Empire? 
All of us would like to see England win. We 
are definitely pro-Ally. But all of us also 
realize that guiding and controlling England 
for generations has been the most subtle, 
vicious little financial ring that ever dom- 
inated an empire. Especially do we dislike 
and distrust this small financial ring that 
guides England because this ring made Hitler. 
We in America like the British people, we like 
the German people; we distrust and we dis- 
like tyrants—whether they be political dic- 
tators or financial dictators. 

This bill, House bill 1776, gives the Chief 
Executive of the United States powers that 
are unheard of in American history. The 
question arises for you and me, Shall we be- 
stow Hitleristic powers on one man in this 
country to conquer Hitlerism in Europe? I 
believe that you will agree that we shall not. 
Throughout House bill 1776 very nearly every 
clause gives the Chief Executive new powers— 
makes the Chief Executive, the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of the Navy the three 
absolute dictators of this Nation. I will read 
you one clause, clause 5, of the lend-lease bill: 
“To realize for export any defense article to 
any such government; (b) the terms and con- 
ditions upon which such foreign government 
regards any aid authorized under subsection 
(a) shall be those which the President terms 
satisfactory, and the benefit to the United 
States shall be payment or repayments in kind 
or property, or any other direct or indirect 
benefit which the President deems satisfac- 
tory.” This, my friends, will give you an idea 
of the general tone of the bill. This bill es- 
tablishes a bad precedent in the United 
States. Suppose, for example—a hypothetical 
example—that the Chief Executive of the 
United States was as pro-Hitler as he is pro- 
English. This bill would then turn all the 
resources over to those forces which we are 
all definitely against. 

Out of this war America can be sure of 
only three things—bankruptcy, dictatorship, 
and economic chaos; and keep in mind for- 
ever this, my friends, you cannot repeal war; 
you cannot repeal dictatorship; and you 
cannot repeal economic chaos. Everyone in 
the United States who loves liberty, everyone 
in the United States who can call himself a 
patriot—and by a patriot I mean that large 
section of Americans that works in the mines, 
the factories, the shops, the housewife, and 
that section of our population that toils on 
the farm—those are the real patriots, those 
who love this Nation and its people—whose 
loyalty is to America. I do not mean that 
little group at home whose only patriotism 
and loyalty is to wealth. They are forever 
excluded from lovers of liberty. 

I appeal to this large group tonight to 
send postcards, telegrams, or letters to your 
delegation in both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, and state on that post- 
card, “The first line of defense is security for 
the American people. Vote against the lend- 
lease bill. Charity begins at home.” I ask 
you to do this, my friends, because, now, 
more than at any other time in our history, 
we are the victims of propaganda, are we 
being led into a war under the pretense of 
national defense. In Washington, not one 
proponent of this bill has been able to state 
to the American people why the Chief Exec- 
utive requires or can use this much power. 
Not one proponent of the bill in Washington 
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has been able to make one statement why . 


the people of the United States should hand 
a blank check to the British Empire. The 
people of Latin America are definitely op- 
posed to this bill; the people of South Amer- 
ica are definitely opposed to this bill. They 
ask, why should we bring European wars to 
the American Hemisphere? Why should we 
bring the bickerings, the fights and the tra- 
ditional age-old squabbles of Europe here 
to the American continent? 

Before long, my friends, war will make it 
so that voices of opposition cannot be heard. 
Already, the insidious forces of wealth are at 
work to suppress those who would speak in 
the interests of the American people. 
Thomas Jefferson, the founder of democracy 
once stated that the cure for the evils of 
democracy is more democracy. Let’s you 
and I, my friends, hold to that tradition. 
There are dark days ahead for the people 
of the United States, and we have no miracle 
man, and we will have no miracle man who 
can solve these problems alone. We, the 
people of the United States, must solve these 
problems in our own way, and I think that 
all of us will agree that one of the ways to 
solve the problems is to put a large “No” 
before the lend-lease bill. 

And, in closing, I again ask you to write to 
your Congressman and Senator to support 
Senator WHEELER in this fight. See that 
your delegation knows your sentiments. 
Advise them to vote against this dictatorial 
measure. Let us impress upon those fel- 
lows in Washington, who can see so far 
across the ocean to the British Empire, that 
they should look home at the South, the 
slums, the low wages, and the bad condi- 
tions here in the United States. Let us in- 
delibly impress upon their minds our slogan, 
“That security for the American people is 
our first line of defense.” 





Mussolini’s Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article by Dorothy Thompson, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
yesterday, entitled “Mussolini’s Speech.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of February 26, 
1941] 
ON THE RECORD—MUSSOLINI’s SPEECH 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Only once before has Mussolini read from 
a@ prepared manuscript—that was at the time 
of the German-Austrian Anschluss in 1938, 
when, reversing his previous policy toward 
Austria, he spoke in harmony with Berlin. 
This time he also speaks for Germany as well 
as Italy. In effect, he surrenders Italy to 
Germany. He admits all of Italy’s reverses— 
Italy has lost the Mediterranean war, but 
Germany will win it. 

But the most important part of the speech 
for American readers is his analysis of what 
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the war is. For, says Mussolini, the revolu- 
tion will win the war. 

What he does not, of course, say is that 
the revolution is no longer his revolution— 
it is no longer the revolution of the corpo- 
rate state and the Italian Nation. It is the 
revolution of the national, nihilistic, Prussian 
bolshevisim that nazi-ism is. It is the revo- 
lution which is the enemy of the state, the 
enemy of nationalism. The enemy of any 
form of legitimate government structure, as 
well as the enemy of all forms of liberalism, 
whether in the state, the arts, or the uni- 
versities. It is the revolution of a party and 
an army alternately inflaming and oppressing 
sloganized masses. 

Again Mussolini goes back to an utterance 
he made in 1930, and says, “We have actually 
been at war since 1922—that is, from the 
day when we lifted the flag of our revolu- 
tion, which was then defended by a handful 
of men, against the Masonic, democratic, and 
capitalistic world. From that day world 
liberalism, democracy, and plutocracy de- 
clared and waged war against us. * * * 
In December 1939 * * * the reckoning 
of accounts had to be reached between two 
worlds which were inevitably antagonistic. 
* * * The alliance between Italy and 
Germany is not only between two states or 
two armies or two diplomacies but between 
two peoples and two revolutions.” 

And toward these two peoples and these 
two revolutions Mussolini tells us that 
Stalin—who has long since overthrown the 
revolution of Lenin—maintains a _ good- 
neighbor policy. 

Yet there is a curious concession made by 
Mussolini in his speech to the great western 
ideas of freedom and equality that are not 
associated with the concept of Duce or Caesar, 
but are the heroes of Italian liberty—ironi- 
cally enough the men who fought to break 
the stranglehold on Italy of the German- 
Austrian yoke—Mazzini and Garibaldi. 

What have they to do with this brown bol- 
shevism, this revolution whose victory over 
all the world Mussolini heralds? Nothing. 

Mussolini’s attack on President Roosevelt 
as a tool of the Jews also shows the source 
of this speech. For we have undeniable rec- 
ords in which Mussolini in the past has 
attacked the stupidity of antisemitism and 
even expressed his admiration for President 
Roosevelt. And there is a curious reference 
to the correct behavior of the German 
armies in Italy. It sounds like Petain speak- 
ing. I cannot recall another instance where 
the head of a state has had to reassure his 
people of the correct behavior of his allies. 

But Mussolini’s remarks about the revolu- 
tion should be heeded. For democracies, and 
this one, persist in thinking that they are 
menaced chiefly by national armies, when 
what they are menaced by is an interna- 
tional revolutionary conspiracy which has its 
allies inside every single country. This 
struggle is not a war between nations. It 
is a vast civil war in the heart of western 
civilization. And the revolutionary nature 
of the struggle is such that not a people on 
earth can avoid a final show-down. 

Fascism wiil either be defeated on the field 
of battle, by a victory of Great Britain, before 
it reaches these shores or the issue will be 
fought out inside this country. 

If Britain falls, on that day there will be 
a full-fledged Fascist movement on its feet 
in the United States. 

What are we going to do about it if that 
happens? How are we going to fight it if 
that happens? It will fight, with politics, 
with mass movements, with intrigue, with 
terror, and even with assassinations. 

We know how it will fight because we know 
how it has fought. But what we do not know 
is how we will resist. 

This much is certain: Hf Britain falls, the 
weight of the whoie world will be on the side 
of the Fascist elements in the United States. 
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The trade of the whole world will be on 
their side. 

The weapons of the whole world will be on 
their side. 

‘The propaganda of the whole world will be 
on their side. 

'The armies and fleets of the whole world 
will be on their side. 

Ali the talk about a possible invasion of 
America seems to me to miss the point. 

There will be a drastic interventionalism 
from the outside—interventionism of a y oliti- 
cal, economic, propagandistic, and, if neces- 
sary, military nature. 

The pattern designed for the Americas is 
not the pattern of the war against France 
or against Britain. It is the pattern of Spain. 
The might of a Fascist world will be used in 
support of a Fascist movement organized in- 
side the United States. And the outside 
Fascist world will not attempt to destroy us 
by crossing oceans in vast fleets and with vast 
armies. It will assist us to destroy our- 
selves, and there will be no one anywhere on 
earth upon whom the iovers of freedom can 
call for help. 

True that fascism now and then will repre- 
sent a minority in this country. It repre- 
sented a minority in Germany, in Italy, and 
in Spain. An organized minority strongly 
supported from outside and with a ruthless 
tactic of terror can challenge the existence 
of any democratic state. 

Unless we fully comprehend the nature of 
war as revolution and revolution as war, with 
all the conspiratorial aspects, and all the 
propaganda aspects of nihilistic movement 
preying upon every human instinct and hu- 
man interest, we shall lay ourselves open to 
the fate that overtook France. 

The allies of the revolution are not only 
revolutionaries but are those frightened and 
timid supporters of the status quo, those who 
are unwilling to face and handle the really 
great social and econoniic problems of the 
epoch, those who stand on the defensive in 
domestic as well as external policies and op- 
pose at every point such modifications of our 
life as are. necessary for a democratic 
renascence with a revolutionary fervor of its 
own. 

They are those who would rather die in 
their tracks than budge from their prejudices. 

They are those who think here, as they 
have thought everywhere else, that they can 
control the wave of nihilism by riding it. 

Nowhere have they controlled it; every- 
where it has engulfed them, whether they 
were capitalists or trade-unionists, or paci- 
fists, or liberal intellectuals. For the total 
revolution is the total destruction of all the 
institutes and standards of society. It first 
creates a social vacuum of dissension and de- 
featism, and then occupies that vacuum with 
a horde of its followers. 

I happen to have seen the Nazi revolution 
in Germany—I mean to have seen it visibly— 
and I can think of no analogy except that the 
country was occupied as though by an alien 
army—occupied from the policeman to the 
university chair by new faces, and very 
strange faces indeed, no less alien because 
they were German. 

All the cry against intervention in Europe 
falls completely away from the reality. The 
Nazis’ brown bolshevism is an international 
movement. Democracies insist on abandon- 
ing the international field. 

They held almost the whole of it and have 
evacuated it step by step. Democracy has 
100,000,000 allies in Europe, but has no tech- 
nique of using them. It has a strategy of 
war, but not a strategy of politics. The inter- 
national of freedom and democracy must also, 
alas, be created for us, by Hitler himself—and 
created among the disarmed and the im- 
potent. 
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What Is a Just Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1941 


ARTICLE BY O. F. BLEDSOE, GREENWOOD, 
MISS. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
just peace is more essential than a suc- 
cessful war. My friend, O. F. Bledsoe, of 
Greenwood, Miss., has given much 
thought to agricultural questions and 
problems. He knows that the United 
States must trade with the world and 
that world trade is essential to the pros- 
perity of a great nation. He thinks not 
only in terms of domestic but in terms of 
world trade. Under leave granted, I ex- 
tend my remarks by including the follow- 
ing statement containing most pertinent 
questions by Mr. Bledsoe, to wit: 


A DROP OF INK THAT MAKES A MAN THINK IS A 
GOOD JOB—WHAT IS A JUST PEACE? 


Does the factual economic naked truth re- 
veal that a just and lasting peace will have 
to be a peace based on free and balanced 
world trade between all densely populated 
nations of the world and all those nations 
producing excess raw materials of food, cloth- 
ing, and other materials for the necessities 
of life? Did the failure to recognize these 
fundamental facts cause the wreckage of the 
League of Nations and the Versailles Treaty? 
Did the economic greed of England and 
France choke the initial democratic Gov- 
ernment of Germany to its death and create 
the inevitable result of the present dictator- 
ship of a virile race, efficiently prepared to 
fiight for economic freedom? Did the lack of 
economic and human freedom within these 
United States cause our Civil War and the 
continuance of our economic slavery produce 
our present artificial eperimental reform 
government? Irrespective of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, will not all the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere have to exchange their agricul- 
tural excess units of wealth with the densely 
populated nations of the world? 

In order for the English-speaking races 
to acquire a dominant position in this world, 
will it require that they first, before casting 
any stones, remove economic slavery from 
within their own households? Is this sound 
economic adjustment what is now termed as 
“social revolution”? Secondly, with righteous- 
ness and justice within, should they police the 
oceans of the world and enforce equality of 
opportunity between nations of the world, 
with benevolent justice? Will the mainte- 
nance and servicing of this great naval police 
power be a great burden on the English- 
speaking races? Have we not learned that 
long-term debts between nations are aggra- 
vating liabilities rather than assets? Is not 
a nation within itself an economic liability? 
Then why should any other nation want to 
acquire an economic liability unless it pro- 
vided excess needed raw materials? Have we 
not learned that disarmament is idle talk 
and that free world trade removes the desire 
of aggression? Do armies move where trade 
ceases to flow? 

Would a bank of international settlement, 
founded on our excess supply of gold, render 
a@ service to the other nations of the world 
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who cared to utilize its facilities? Is barter 
trading a crude, limited, inefficient, and com- 
plicated method of exchanging units of wealth 
between nations, with only one good feature 
in that it prevents overtrading and resultant 
complications and friction? Would short- 
term intermediate credits, based on normal 
exchange of units of wealth between nations, 
provide a sound basis of financing? Would 
the returns of this international bank help 
support our excessive naval police force? 
Would this good-will helping hand promote 
world trade and world peace? 

What are our peace terms? Will they be a 
world-trade treaty with economic justice to 
all nations? If so, what nation will continue 
the war and for what purpose? Then, will we 
be on our way with a definite objective? Will 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, the people’s 
representatives, who solely have the constitu- 
tional right, decide this question of war, with- 
out personal hate, but with the finer sensi- 
bilities of justice to the peoples composing 
these nations? 





A Last Word on H. R. 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1941 





EDITORIAL BY ED OWENSBY, ASSISTANT 
EDITOR OF THE FRESNO STATE COL- 
LEGE COLLEGIAN 





Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I believe it most eloquently pre- 
sents the viewpoint of the youth of our 
country, I ask the unanimous consent 
that an editorial which appeared in the 
Fresno State College Collegian of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1941, under the caption of “A 
last word on H. R. 1776,” an editorial 
from the capable pen of its associate 
editor, Mr. Ed Owensby, of Fresno, Calif., 
be spread upon the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I feel quite certain that that which Mr. 
Owensby argues for so effectively will be 
regarded by the membership as a worthy 
addition to the great debate which now 
engrosses the attention of the Congress 
and of the country. 

In suggesting its extension in the Rrec- 
ORD, it is perhaps unnecessary for me to 
indicate that I concur in the assistant 
editor’s conclusions in respect to that 
which should be the attitude of the Con- 
gress toward this unprecedented, de- 
mocracy-destroying proposal, fraught as 
it is with such danger to the liberties of 
the people and the independence of our 
country. I wish it. were possible for me 
to afford to him a much wider dissemina- 
tion of his views than the limited circula- 
tion of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD per- 
mits. 

With the preponderance of the press 
supporting a contrary attitude toward 
this unhappy proposal, it is gratifying to 
know that the youth of our land have 
channels of their own through which they 
can make their protest known to those 
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of their elders who by reason of the efflux 
of that immutable thing called time have 
passed beyond the reach of the draft. 

No objection to the inclusion of the 
editorial offered by the gentleman of Cali- 
fornia having been noted, the editorial 
follows: 

A LAST WORD ON H.R. 1776 

New faces come and go in the palaver pal- 
ace on Washington’s Capitol Hill, but some of 
the deans of the Senate stay on forever. A 
paradox of politics, they have the trust of 


their constituents. 
- a - * om 


Yet, these deans in whom the voters have 
reaffirmed their confidence with unfailing 
regularity, term after term, are voicing vir- 
tually the only opposition in Congress to the 
notorious lend-lease bill, or the “let’s follow 
Roosevelt, Knox, and Stimson into Rome, 
Berlin, and Toyko” bill. 

If the H. R. 1776 bill merely provided for 
lending to Britain without charge the arms 
we are now selling her, the opposition would 
probably consist only of those who are 
asking, “What’s it going to cost us?” 

But, sadly, this popular misconception does 
recognize the far more dangerous, dictator- 
creating provisions attached to the original 
idea in the numberless riders and amend- 
ments. 

These vicious provisions were outlined by 
Senator CiarK, Democrat, Missouri, in op- 
posing passage of the bill: 

“It is a bill to authorize the denuding of 
American defenses. 

“To authorize suspension of any American 
law inconsistent with the dictatorial power 
of the act. 

“To authorize the arming and feeding and 
supplying of any country in the world at the 
expense of American taxpayers in the sole 
discretion of the President of the United 
States. 

“To authorize the making of foreign alli- 
ances without the concurrence of the Senate, 
as required by the Constitution. 

“To authorize the underwriting of the cost 
of maintaining the British Empire around the 
world at the expense of the taxpayers of 
America. 

“To bring the war to our very doors by 
affording access to our navy-yard and ship- 
yard facilities for the warships of belligerent 
powers. 

“To abandon the Monroe Doctrine by the 
abandonment of its vital principle of not 
participating in Europe’s wars.” 

And these do not include the vague au- 
thority, which President Roosevelt admitted 
would be within his powers under the bill, 
to give our Navy to the British. 

Senator JoHNSON, in his minority report 
from the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, declared, “It makes the Chief Executive a 
dictator, and worse, a dictator with the power 
to take us into war.” 

“No one can read this bill and doubt that 
its ultimate effect, if not its declared pur- 
pose, will be to take us into war.” 

Senator CLarkK said that the bill was “equiv- 
alent to a declaration of war.” Senator Van- 
DENBERG declared that it would make the 
President “power politician No. 1 of the 
worid.” 

Yet, this opposition, it appears, is almost 
certain to be overwhelmed in the final vote 
on the bill by the administration band wagon 
boys, the bright little temporary flares, unless 
the public can convince those band-wagoners 
that it doesn’t want to sacrifice its sons in 
Europe’s embroilment. 

Is America going to disregard the wise coun- 
sel of its Senate veterans who were in Con- 
gress before the “third termer” started his 
first term? Is America going to put in the 
hands of one man the power to take us into 
war without even Congress reserving its con- 
Stitutional right to declare war?—Owensby. 


Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1941 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE IBERVILLE PARISH 
POLICE JURY 





Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following resolutions of 
the Iberville Parish Police Jury: 


Whereas in the construction of the east 
Atchafalaya protection levee beginning at a 
point where the levee crosses the Iberville 
Parish line on the northern boundary of said 
parish and extending through the parish, 
the lift or dirt used in building the levee was 
taken from both sides of the levee; and 

Whereas in the construction of said guide 
line levee north of Iberville Parish, the lift 
was made only from the land side; and 

Whereas the bar pit on the north of Iber- 
ville Parish line is capable of carrying within 
its bounds all waters drained from above, be- 
cause of the fact that the levee was con- 
structed from lifts on both the land side and 
the spillway side in Iberville Parish; the bar 
pit in Iberville Parish is narrower, shallower, 
and not capable of handling the water that 
comes from above; and 

Whereas, as a result of the said condition, 
water upon reaching the northern line of 
Iberville Parish overflows the banks of the 
bar pit, and thus causes great damage to 
crops and livestock in the area: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, by the the police jury of the 
parish of Iberville, That the War Department 
of the United States, through the United 
States Engineer’s office, be requested to widen 
and deepen the bar pit on the land side of 
the east Atchafalaya protection levee and to 
clear same of stumps; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to United States Engineer’s office, 
first New Orleans district; Atchafalaya 
levee board; Senator John H. Overton; Sen- 
ator Allen J. Ellender; Representative J. Y. 
Sanders, Jr.; and Gov. Sam J. Jones. 

I, J. “crald Barrett, secretary-treasurer of 
the Iberville Parish police jury, do hereby 
certify the above to be a true and correct 
copy of the resolution adopted at a regular 
meeting held on February 11, 1941. 

J. GERALD BARRETT, 
Secretady-Treasurer. 


Whereas at a regular meeting of the police 
jury on January 14, 1941, a committee made 
up of members of the police jury was ap- 
pointed to investigate flood conditions and 
drainage in Iberville Parish; and 

Whereas said committee, after thorough 
investigation, reported to the police jury of 
Iberville Parish that water covering parts of 
Iberville Parish located outside of the spill- 
way was due mainly to the opening at Bayou 
Pigeon, in the east Atchafalaya guide-line 
levee; that due to said opening the water is 
backing up through the opening out of the 
spillway on to lands not situated in the spill- 
way, and thus causing considerable damage 
to crops and livestock; and 

Whereas closing of the gap in the guide- 
line levee at Bayou Pigeon and the construc- 
tion of the proposed Bayou Sorrel locks would 
prevent flooding of lands out of the spillway: 
Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the police jury of the parish of 
Iberville, That the War Department of the 
United States, through the United States 
Engineer’s Office, be respectfully and urgently 
requested to hasten construction of the pro- 
posed locks at Bayou Sorrel and to close the 
gap in the east guide-line levee of the Atcha- 
falaya spillway at Bayou Pigeon; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
forwarded to United States Engineer’s Office 
first New Orleans district; A 
Board; Senator John H. Overton; 
Allen J. Ellender; Representative J. Y. San- 
ders, Jr.; and Gov. Sam H. Jones. 

Upon roll call, the following voted: 

Yeas: James O. LeBlanc, J. 


g 


Jack B. Miller, H. M. Kimball. 


Nays: None. 

Absent: None. 

The president declared the resolution 
adopted. 

I, Gerald Barrett, -treasurer of the 


secretary 
Iberville Parish police jury, do hereby certify 
the above to be a true and correct copy of the 
resolution adopted by the police jury at its 
regular meeting held February 11, 1941. 
J. GERALD BARRETT, - 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Iberville Parish Police Jury. 





Use of American Soldiers in Aid of 
Britai 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE RALEIGH NEWS 
AND OBSERVER 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD a most timely editorial entitled 
“Without Risk of Men,” which appeared 
in the columns of the Raleigh News and 
Observer, issue of Thursday, February 13, 
1941. This editorial is by the pen of 
Hon. Jonathan Daniels, famous author, 
who is editor of the News and Observer, 
of Raleigh, N. C. 

I particularly call attention to the clos- 
ing paragraph, which reads: 

America is in the midst of a decision mak- 
ing which should be made in brave recogni- 
tion of danger to be gallantly faced. If we 
are going to save the world, we cannot count 
on saving cur skins at the same time. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Raleigh News and Observer] 
WITHOUT RISK OF MEN 


“We do not need the gallant armies which 
are forming throughout the American 
Union,” said Winston Churchill. “We do not 
need them this year, nor next year, nor any 
year that I can foresee.” 

There is every reason to believe that Mr. 
Churchill spoke sincerely. But he spoke in 
a@ plea for aid also, a plea in which, as the 
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spokesman of a brave people at the greatest 
crisis in their existence, he weighed every 
word he used. Without resorting to the 
least misrepresentation, he spoke words 
which he hoped would move—as his words 
did—listening Americans. 

This suggestion, often made in America 
also, that America can give its treasure with- 
out risking its blood needs examining. Eng- 
land does need troops from far off. If it did 
not, Australians would not now be fighting in 
North Africa. It will not soon need more 
men in England, but already Hitler makes 
disturbing motions in the Balkans toward a 
possible new battleground in the Near East. 

If America determines to go to the aid of 
an assailed democracy, no fear of war will 
deter it. But America should not move in 
aid under any illusion that it can serve only 
with money and materials and with no risk 
of men. Any move toward war is a move 
toward men fighting—toward American armies 
fighting in any or every part of the world. _ 

The people of the United States are delud- 
ing themselves if they act in the thought 
that they can be rescuers and stay-at-homes 
at the same time. 

America is in the midst of a decision-mak- 
ing which ‘should be made in brave recogni- 
tion of danger to be gallantly faced. If we 
are going to save the world, we cannot count 
on saving our skins at the same time. 





Union Label and Industrial Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY I. M. ORNBURN 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address by I. M. Ornburn, 
secretary-treasurer, Union Label Trades 
Department, American Federation of La- 
bor, delivered over the Nation-wide net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem February 1, 1941: 


Just like the American eagle is the official 
seal of the United States Government, the 
union label is the emblem of the American 
Federation of Labor. The union label is the 
symbol of democracy in industry. No discus- 
sion of the union label, shop card, and serv- 
ice button would be complete without stating 
the principles advocated by the American 
Federation of Labor. Through these prin- 
ciples the A. F. of L. has established higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better working con- 
ditions. Since 1881, wages have been in- 
creased 300 percent; hours have been reduced 
from 65 a week to an average of 39 a week. 
Protective laws to safeguard all workers in 
industry have been placed on the statute 
books of both our State and Federal Govern- 
ments. 

The American Federation of Labor is a 
democratic institution. It is patterned after 
our representative form of government. The 
various units of the A. F. of L. parallel in 
character the political units of our Republic. 

When a worker, through his skill, becomes 
qualified to join a union, he can participate 
in the local union meeting. He has an equal 
voice with other members, including the offi- 


cers. Each local union has self-autonomy, 
and has full power to elect its own officers. 
The president or the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor has no 
jurisdiction over the actions or elections of a 
local union. 

In many cities several local unions form 
what is known as a central labor union. The 
Cfficials of the A. F. of L. do not control its ac- 
tions or elections. A central labor union is a 
good example of democracy in action. Cen- 
tral labor unions and local unions of national 
and international unions make up State fed- 
erations of labor which also have local auton- 
omy. Finally, the 106 national and interna- 
tional unions are federated into the American 
Federation of Labor. Each of these affiliates 
elects delegates in proportion to the number 
of its members to the American Federation of 
Labor annual convention. State federations, 
central labor unions, and Federal unions also 
can elect delegates to the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion. Here, again, the majority rule of the 
delegates is final. 

There could be no more democratic pro- 
cedure than the one used by the American 
Federation of Labor. Each national and in- 
ternational union has full control over the 
election of its officers and delegates. The na- 
tional or international union can be compared 
with a congressional district in our Federal 
Government. The voters of each congres- 
sional district have full right to choose their 
own Representative, the voters of each State 
have the right to elect its United States Sen- 
ators, and the voters of all the States in the 
Federal Union are privileged to elect the 
President of the United States. The very 
purpose in the formation of the United States 
of America was the formation of a union. 

A false impression has been given out that 
the president and the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor appoint the 
various officers of a national or international 
union. State federations, and even local 
unions, have the right at any time to dismiss 
any Official of these independent unions. 
This right does not rest with the executive 
council, but is entirely within the power of 
each respective union which makes up the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The philosophy which was originally in the 
minds of the founders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was that a union is much 
stronger than one member; a group of unions 
is proportionately stronger than any unit; a 
federation of all labor unions can speak and 
act more effectively for wage earners than 
can any one of the isolated groups. The 
Same idea was in the minds of our forefathers 
when they founded the United States Gov- 
ernment. “In union there is strength” was 
their motto, and it is the same principle upon 
which th» American Federation of Labor was 
founded. 

A union label is a cloth or paper label, 
stamp, or other imprint placed upon mer- 
chandise to indicate that they are made in 
shops, factories, or other industrial establish- 
ments that have collective-bargaining agree- 
ments with American Federation of Labor 
unions. 

To illustrate the extent to which union 
labels are used, let me cite that the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union issue 3,500,000,000 union labels an- 
nually. If placed end to end, they would en- 
circle the world one and one-half times each 
year. 

The union label gives assurance that prod- 
ucts are not made in sweatshops or prisons by 
underpaid men and women workers. It is a 
guaranty that the goods are made in Amer- 
ica by labor unionists who receive decent 
wages, work reasonable hours and under good 
conditions. The union label is the trade- 
mark of the American Federation of Labor. 

A shop card is a printed sign which is dis- 
played in a window or on the wall of all shops 
or business places, the employees of which are 
organized. Shop cards appear in barber shops, 
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beauty parlors, retail stores, meat markets, 
garages, and machine shops. 

A working or service button is similar to the 
insignia of lodges or fraternal orders, and is 
worn in the same manner. The service but- 
ton gives assurance that the services in com- 
munication, transportation, and other busi- 
ness establishments are rendered by a mem- 
ber of a labor union. They are worn by clerks 
in retail stores and butchers in meat markets, 
by waiters and bartenders in hotels, restau- 
rants, and taprooms. Teamsters, electrical 
workers, streetcar and motor-coach em- 
ployees, and various other workers in express 
and transportation, as well as commercial 
telegraphers, wear service buttons. We be- 
lieve that the shop cards and service buttons 
of service unions give the best assurance of 
efficiency, politeness, and honesty. 

In our present day the greatest form of 
advertising is oral advertising. This medium 
is more valuable than space in newspapers or 
magazines. When our enthusiastic union- 
label-conscious men and women members 
learn the brand name of goods or services 
that are union they pass on the word to 
their friends and neighbors; thus they create 
@ personal-contact advertising campaign 
which cannot be equaled by any other 
method. Six million members of organized 
labor, together with 3,000,000 members of 
women’s auxiliaries, are now mobilized in 
this great union-label-publicity crusade. 
They are orally promoting the consumption 
of union-label goods and the use of union 
services, not only by advertising trade names, 
but also by publicizing union labels, shop 
cards, and service buttons. Business firms 
that have collective-bargaining agreements 
with American Federation of Labor unions 
are now obtaining definite results in their 
cash registers through this sales crusade. 

Recently the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers met and adopted a platform for 
American industry. It is seldom that labor 
agrees with this organization, but in this 
platform there is one principle to which labor 
can subscribe 100 percent. This business as- 
sociation declared, “The American people can 
secure this national defense without experi- 
encing a reduction in their standard of living 
to the extent suffered abroad.” 

The platform reflects soundness in its defi- 
nition of our economic laws. It states that 
industry, in the production sense, is America 
at work. It is the production of goods and 
services by millions of men and women work~ 
ing on farms, in mines, in factories, in offices, 
and in shops. In short, it is the workers of 
America who man our industries. It is not 
difficult for labor to agree with the manu- 
facturers’ association on this point and co- 
operate with employers on this platform. 

American labor is ready and willing to give 
its support to the defense program. In toil, 
money, and blood, labor has always made 
patriotic sacrifices for America. In the last 
World War organized labor did its full bit to 
win the final victory. At that time the late 
Samuel Gompers, founder of the American 
Federation of Labor, was accredited with 
being the greatest contribution to the Allied 
cause by Lloyd George, then Premier of 
England. 

When peace comes to this war-weary world 
organized labor in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica will play an important role in the final 
treaty. In England leaders of labor have 
been inducted into the war cabinet, and 
throughout every essential industry members 
of labor unions have been placed in key posi- 
tions of responsibility. American labor will 
play an important part in the United States 
and Canada. Labor leaders will necessarily 
be in a commanding position to dictate a 
just peace which will lift workers everywhere 
to higher standards. 

The American Federation of Labor claims 
that there has been no delay caused by its 
unions in our defense program except when 
employers fail to pay the prevailing wages 
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of the community and when they refuse to 
abide by the labor laws of States and Nation. 
Recently Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
War, said: “Labor difficulties account for no 
more than 1 percent in the delay of canton- 
ment construction. Twenty-five canton- 
ments which are behind schedule have been 
held up by other causes.” It is only those 
unfair employers who would like to put 
American labor in chains that have caused 
labor difficulties. Industrial peace can be 
maintained just so long as labor’s rights are 
safeguarded and American labor standards 
are not curtailed. The slow-down in the de- 
fense plans has resulted from economic causes 
which labor does not control. We are still at 
peace, and labor will not be stampeded in 
giving up its right to organize and bargain 
collectively under a wartime or peacetime 
economy. 

Sir Walter Citrine, Secretary of the British 
Trade Union Congress and Fraternal Dele- 
gate to the American Federation of Labor 
convention, held recently in New Orleans, 
stated that the war in Europe would be won 
in the workshop. In other words, he said 
that the war is a struggle between two 
forces—democracy and dictatorship. The 
side that wins will be the most efficient in 
the manufacture of arms and munitions. 
This shows the great responsibility that labor 
has in the winning of any war. It is an 
admission that labor is vitally important 
in modern warfare. 

Unity in our defense plans requires that 
labor’s standards shal] not be diminished in 
the slightest degree. Representatives of or- 
ganized labor should have 4 voice on all de- 
fense boards and commissions in order to 
safeguard wages and conditions. With the 
spending of billions and billions of dollars 
of the Government’s own money, and not 
private capital, the conditions under which 
men who do the work in munitions indus- 
tries should grow better and better. 

In war or in peace time a military machine 
must be autocratic in its nature. The gen- 
eral at the head of an army must be placed 
in full control. However, in our American 
system we must maintain our democratic 
principles in industry and in government. 
As citizens we must not be deprived of our 
civil rights just because our Nation is pre- 
paring for war. Arbitrary decrees must not 
be enforced on workers by representatives of 
industy or by officials of the Government. 
Workers must still maintain the right to 
choose their own representatives and bargain 
collectively. Unity in defense can be ob- 
tained only by retaining all the benefits of 
democracy in our civil life. It would be hy- 
pocrisy to make the claim that we are pre- 
paring to defend our Nation against ruth- 
less dictators abroad and at the same time 
build up a form of dictatorship in our own 
land. 





Insulting Ourselves 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 





Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 


the Boston Post of Monday, February 24, 
1941: 
INSULTING OURSELVES 

Last Thursday night, at a meeting in New 
York where some of our Senators spoke, the 
radio listeners heard the audience 
hiss when the name of President Roosevelt 
was uttered. 

This was a display of bad faith in ourselves. 

Mr. Roosevelt is our President. He was 
selected by the vote of all the people. We 
placed him where he is, and he is a symbol of 
Americanism all over the world. 

The hisses and the boos which went out 
over the air waves were, in reality, directed 
at each American, and not to the President 
alone. 

During the Presidential campaign Mr. 
Willkie was insulted and openly attacked. 
The country experienced a feeling of revul- 
sion at the situation. Even more 
is it that we show respect and consideration 
for the President. 

Let us hear no more of this utterly cheap 
and disrespectful attitude. We only insult 
ourselves. 





The Cloakroom 
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Thursday, February 27, 1941 





Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
lease-lend and lent do not go together, 
but they furnish us double reasons for 
fasting and penitence. 

The Pontius Pilates of Congress are 
about to wash their hands of the blood of 
American boys on foreign soil. 

Perhaps it is the logical result of the 
violation of the third-term tradition— 
HrraM JOHNSON. 

In order to have a war President we 
have got to have the war.—American 
citizen, John Black’s body will fight the 
war. 

We have committed ourselves to over 
twenty-five billion for defense, and yet 
to date not an overt act has been com- 
mitted against us. 

It is not accidental that lease-lend is 
being used as a subterfuge for a declara- 
tion of war. It was planned that way. 

Senator Tarr says lending war ma- 
terial “to anywhere in the world” is like 
lending one’s chewing gum—no one 
wants it back. 

If you are tense with fear, take a world 
map out and lay it down flat and look 
at the location of the United States. It 
will relax you. 

More than 8 years begins Wednesday 
noon. The pikers, Jefferson, Monroe, 
and Jackson, were content with 8 full 
years and peace. 

Willkie said in New York Tuesday, 
“We not only have to protect the Ameri- 
can way of life, the English way of life, 
but the Chinese way of life.” 

The Commander in Chief of the Army 
could have a physical break-down after 
assuming unheard-of powers from Con- 
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gress, and then it would be awful. Re- 
member 


Wilson. 
The bill permits him to make good the 
reckless assurances he gave the world 


better than 50 percent English, but if the 
English do not , why should we care? 
is eligible to be President, but 
who cares about that with future elec- 
tions so uncertain? 
Butow, Democrat, full of wit and wis- 
om, closed his memorable speech by 
saying, “When I have had the courage to 
follow my conscience, I have never gone 
”” Unlike the Senator, the ma- 
jority here follow the crack of the whip. 


a 





Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Civics of the Oranges and 
Maplewood, February 13, 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








Thursday, February 27, 1941 





Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, at the 
annual meeting and dinner of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Civics of the 
Oranges and Maplewood held at the Es- 
sex County Country Club, West Orange, 
N. J., February 13, considerable foresight 
and good judgment was shown by the 
president, Mr. George Stringfellow, in 
recognizing the American Red Cross for 
the efforts now being made in the emer- 
gency. In his annual message, not only 
did he point out the excellent work of 
the chamber but, in my opinion, he, in a 
very few words, expressed a clear-think- 
ing bit of advice which some are wont to 
overlook. I feel his remarks are well 
worth repeating and I include the fol- 
lowing: 

Perhaps some of you would be justified in 
asking, What manner of organization is this 
chamber of commerce and civics that is abie 
to enlist the support and confidence of a 
group so distinguished as this? 

Others may inquire: What are its pur- 
poses? What are its accomplishments? Why 
a chamber cf commerce and civics? 

In any community where the problems of 
government, business, social welfare, and 
civic progress affect the interests of the entire 
people there must be some practical and 
businesslike unifying agency. 

It is this function to which your cham- 
ber of commerce and civics is dedicated. Its 
activities and its influence are so broad and 
widely diffused that any interruption of its 
service would be keenly felt. 

The work done by any service organization, 
especially the chamber of commerce, is sel- 
dom appreciated until it folds up. Then there 
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is a movement almost forthwith to reorganize 
the old organization or start a new one. 

Reference ought to be made to some of the 
achievements of your organization in recent 
months. Perhaps a few examples will suffice: 

The chief executives of our five municipali- 
ties participated in a radio broadcast attract- 
ing attention (far beyond the boundaries of 
our area) to the advantages of living and 
doing business in the Oranges and Maplewood. 

The same executives took part in a number 
of conferences which opened the way to defi- 
nite accomplishments of intercommunity ob- 
jectives. 

These town fathers, in cooperation with 
your chamber of commerce, established a 
central solicitations council. This new 
agency will undertake to coordinate mone- 
tary appeals, eliminate the overlapping and 
the unworthy. 

These and many other accomplishments 
have been made possible through the under- 
standing of our business and civic problems 
by individuals, groups, and agencies, and 
their unstinted efforts toward solution. The 
program of any chamber of commerce must 
receive enthusiastic support of a civic-minded 
citizenry, and its activities wide publicity, or 
it succumbs. At the moment, not enough of 
our citizens are giving our chamber the sup- 
port which some of us believe it deserves, 
this large and impressive gathering to the 
contrary notwithstanding. We have been ex- 
tremely fortunate, however, in enlisting the 
assistance of some very distinguished mem- 
bers of the fourth estate. These civic- 
minded gentlemen of the press have made 
our problems their problems, our aims their 
aims, at the same time, disclaiming any 
credit for themselves for accomplishments 
which, without their aid, would have been 
impossible of realization. Such constructive 
journalistic approach to public and com- 
munity service helps lend stature to their 
fine publications particularly, and to the 
press of America in general. 

Due to a large extent to the efforts of the 
chamber of commerce and civics of this area, 
the Oranges and Maplewood received, from 
June 1940 to January 1941, local, State, and 
national publicity equaling more than 50,000 
lines. This is equivalent to all the news in 
a single newspaper of approximately 120 
pages, or, to be more specific, equal to all 
the news including all feature articles in an 
average Sunday issue of the New York Times, 
and in addition to this publicity there is the 
radio broadcast of an hour which resulted in 
considerable worth-while publicity for our 
community. 

The successful operation of any chamber of 
commerce, in addition to the financial sup- 
port of an enthusiastic, civic-minded public 
and a generous amount of constructive pub- 
licity, depends upon the energetic and well- 
directed functioning of all its many commit- 
tees. Most of our committees during the 
year did exceptionally good work and have 
thus earned our gratitude. 

Before you will be found the annual report 
of the organization’s activities. I urge you to 
study its contents as a means of becoming 
informed of the specific ways in which the 
chamber has serviced and plans to service you 
and your neighbors. 

To undertake to delineate more fully the 
aims and purposes of our chamber would be 
repetitive of what many of you know. 

Our communities at present enjoy peace 
and comparative security. Yet we are not 
without realization that this peace and se- 
curity are shadowed, at home, by the wide- 
spread evidence of our Nation’s great defense 
program with which we agree and, abroad, by 
the darker cloud of the greatest war Mars has 
ever supervised on our globe. 

It is a combat in which every advocate of 
the democratic way of life must, in one way 


or another, inevitably participate. It there- 
fore seemed fitting to us to dedicate our 
annual meeting to better understanding of 
the conflict and its implications. 

Fortunately for us, the actual bloodshed, 
the havoc caused by bursting bombs, the 
terror of combat which involves civilians and 
military alike, take place on fields afar. 

Yet we have a great stake in this war— 
greater than some of us are willing to admit. 

We come to realize this fact when we con- 
template its economic, social, and political 
aspects. 

Few of us have been heedless of the conse- 

quences of the conflict. Most of us realize 
that Britain and her allies are fighting for 
the preservation of a system of government 
in which the sovereign power of the state is 
vested in the people as a whole, and is exer- 
cised directly by them or their elected agents, 
and not as their masters. In order that the 
fine things for which our country stands 
may continue to live, it is apparent that we 
must. dissolve petty differences and acceler- 
ate our program of defense. 
. While striving for national unity, we must 
be ever on the alert to preserve our two-party 
system of government, without which we 
would likely drift into dictatorship, and thus 
lose that which we are now in various ways 
helping Britain defend. I believe I am safe 
in saying that at least 90 percent of the 
members of our chamber are interested in 
giving all possible aid to Britain and her 
allies in a constitutional manner, 

Tonight we are honored by the presence of 
many who are in no small measure contrib- 
uting to the future welfare of democracy. In 
a few moments it will be our pleasure to hear 
from our own Congressman, AL VREELAND, 
and Senator StyLes Brinces. Both will help 
ug understand the present struggle in which 
world civilization is now tragically involved. 

Speaking for the chamber and its com- 
mittee which has chosen to thus dedicate 
this evening to our sympathetic interest in 
these vital world happenings, I wish to thank 
you for coming here, and I should like to 
enlist your support and participation in the 
program our chamber shall undertake during 
the hour of our Nation’s need. 

GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, 
President, Chamber of Commerce and 
Civics of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood. 


The Newark Star-Ledger, one of the 
leading papers of north Jersey, through 
its editor, Mr. Hockstein, gave due cre- 
dence to the affair and the following is 
an editorial appearing on February 15: 

PROGRESS GO:S CO-ED 

When the businessmen and civic leaders 
of the Essex suburbs met at the annual dinner 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the Oranges 
and Maplewood, they paid tribute to the out- 
standing community services of two women 
who are leaders in club activities, Mrs. 
Patrick Henry Adams and Mrs. John Eyre 
Sloane. Mrs. Adams was cited for her con- 
tributions to community progress and Mrs. 
Sloane for the outstanding success of the 
Red Cross during her term of office as presi- 
dent. 

That an organization concerned primarily 
with the problems of business and govern- 
ment should find that women have rendered 
the greatest community services is not merely 
a manifestation of chivalry. It reflects, on 
the contrary, the active role that is being 
played by women in the Essex suburbs. 

In rapidly increasing numbers, women are 
realizing that the security of the home and 
the happiness of the family as well as the 
progress of society are bound up with the 
solution of business, civic, and other com- 
munity problems. If the Jersey residential 
communities have done an outstanding job 
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of community promotion, it is due largely 
to the fact that they have put to construc- 
tive purpose the energies, intelligence, and 
warm sympathies of their civic-conscious 
women. 

For their success in placing civic enterprise 
on a co-ed basis, President George E. String- 
fellow and his fellow officers and directors 
merit a citation before the community lead- 
ers of the State and Nation. 





Farmers Seek Equal Rights With Labor 
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Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, many of us in whose districts 
honest, earnest, hard-working farmers 
are struggling to make a living have been 
wondering what possible remedy could be 
found for those grave ills and those ap- 
parently insurmountable difficulties 
which have affected our farmers through 
no fault of their own. 

Every Member of this House has recog- 
nized for the last 8 or 10 years that Amer- 
ican agriculture is sick unto death. 

We have not forgotten that the Decla- 
ration of Independence was declared by 
a Nation of farmers. We have not for- 
gotten that the Constitution was written 
and ratified by a Nation of farmers. We 
have not forgotten that the Bill of Rights 
was written into the Constitution at the 
specific demand of American farmers. 
We have not forgotten that it was the 
farmers who dropped the harness from 
their horses at the plows in the fields and, 
mounting those horses, rode away to 
fight, shed their blood and, if necessary, 
to die for that independence which we 
today have taken all too much as a mat- 
ter of course. 

We have wondered, many of us, what 
would happen to this Nation when we 
ceased to give our farmers a fair and even 
break. We have wondered what wouid 
happen when the backbone of this Na- 
tion, agriculture, became so sick that, like 
agriculture in Europe, it would fall from 
a state of upstanding, upright, independ- 
ent, courageous citizenship to the level 
of peonage or peasantry. 

The American farmers, year after year, 
together with their wives and children, 
have struggled and labored and sweat 
to try to meet these ever-increasing eco- 
nomic difficulties which have beset them, 
only to see their best efforts rendered 
futile. 

I, for one, have been expecting to hap- 
pen the very thing that has happened. 
A movement has been started among the 
farmers that will sweep this Nation. Let 
me read to you a resolution passed by 
farmers who are operating a farmers’ 
cooperative creamery in my _ district. 
First, however, let me give you the 
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genesis of this resolution. The Coldwater 
Dairy Co., of Coldwater, Mich., is a farm- 
ers’ cooperative creamery. I wish at this 


the year 1930 to the year of 1940. Those 
taxes have increased from $393.83 in 1930 
to $2,863.49 in 1940—more than 800 per- 
cent. 


Statement of taxes paid, Coldwater Dairy Co., 
Coldwater, Mich., 1930 to 1940 


Property Sales Social- 




















Year and privi- | and used | security | Total 
lege fee tax tax 

WB csccnssiiel OT Ee $393. 83 
— — oo BED | icecchiced dtodd’ 366. 18 
TE cst EGS 0..16..-seetdlectodsnbed 331. 00 
en ccacactel 314. 09  _| 3 eee 524. 03 
a 296. 69 PEE Tsctnebaniill 532. 66 
NOR ccscnal 288. 17 598, SB bh caonenewon 414. 73 
lsshiiindad 345. 21 129.66 | $334.42]. 809,29 

Si caneneisaie 466. 48 615. 68 | 1,182.80 | 2, 264.96 
ee iincnnniiai 552. 48 161. 56 | 1,692.47 | 2,406. 51 
WD cstmatiee 620. 33 219. 80 | 1,753.23 | 2, 593. 36 
_ _ ees 641. 78 379. 04 | 1, 842.67 | 2, 863.49 


Now, Mr. Speaker, is the Coldwater 
Dairy Co. getting 800 percent more for 
its products now than it got in 1930? It 
is not. Faced by these desperate condi- 
tions, confronted by the prospect of an 
ever-increasing tax burden, standing at 
the very threshold of increasing prices of 
everything they have to buy—because the 
excuse of national defense will, as it has 
in other years, cover a multitude of rising 
prices—standing at the threshold of fur- 
ther economic ills, I say, these farmers 
met and decided that there was but one 
way in which they could survive in an 
era when pressure groups are operating 
our Government, in an era when sordid 
selfishness, greed, and love of gain ap- 
parently have supplanted every atom of 
good sense which some cf our people 
ever have. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker—and I want to 
assure you as I read this resolution to 
you that this is not a joke; it is not some 
mere jest; it is the first rumble of what 
I believe will be the most dangerous 
movement that ever arose in America, a 
movement that has been forced upon the 
farmers of this Nation, and a movement 
that will continue to grow and spread 
just as surely as sunrise unless we find 
some solution for these insurmountable 
financial difficulties and these shrieking 
economic injustices under which the 
farmers of America are laboring today. 

This resolution reads: 

We favor legislation authorizing organiza- 
tion of farmers under A. F. of L., C. I. O., or 
an independent organization, giving farmers 
the same rights as other labor—to strike, to 
picket, to maintain prices in any State where 
@ majority vote shows a majority of the 
farmers belong to the bargaining union. 

Social security for farmers belonging to the 
bargaining group. Unemployment compensa- 
tion the same as other labor: 16 weeks at $16 
per week for farmers who quit farming and 
decide to do some other work. When a ma- 
jority of other labor gets 2 weeks’ vacation 
with pay, the farmer should receive the 
same. The cost of vacations to be added to 
the price of food. 

Protection of the farmers by the courts 
the same as given other union labor. 

Also a large part of the farmer’s invest- 
ments that he produces food with is equip- 


ment, which costs him 2% hours of farm 
labor for each hour of shop labor in building 
the equipment. The same applies to the 
processing and merchandising of farm prod- 
ucts. The farmer is in the middle. All he 
asks is to have his income brought to the 
level of the people he buys from and the 
en ae And there is only one way 

he will get that position, and that is by 


We do not believe to raise farm income 
equal to other labor income would require 
raising food prices more than 50 percent. 


You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that back 
in 1933 farmers were picketing roads. 
They were rising up against being filched 
out of their farms by creditors who 
thought more of dollars than they did of 
their fellow men. We all realize that de- 
fense is being interfered with by strikes. 
Mr. Knudsen and Mr. Hillman came up 
to the Capitol recently and told congres- 
sional committees that these strikes rep- 
resent only a very small percentage of 
the total man-hours going into defense. 
We are told that labor must continue to 
have the right to strike during this emer- 
gency. The courts have ruled that juris- 
dictional strikes which may destroy a 
private business or impede the public 
business are beyond the law. Neverthe- 
less, I want to say to you that if one-half 
of what the administration tells us is true, 
if the urgency for a national defense is 
one-half as great as we have been told, 
then I declare here and now that there 
is not time for one single strike in na- 
tonal-defense industries. There is not 
the time for 1 hour’s cessation of work 
due to jurisdictional or other strikes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is the in- 
evitable fruit of a policy in this country 
that calls upon the farmer first for the 
sacrifices, when sacrificing is to k2 done, 
and that wants to give him last of all, if 
ever, any of the benefits. The American 
farmer is tired of that sort of treatment. 
He does not intend to stand for it any 
longer. If labor can bargain and strike 
and conduct business as usual while the 
national defense suffers, then, in the 
name of conscience, we cannot deny the 
farmer the right to strike, to picket, to 
stop work, to conduct business as usual 
without making any sacrifices for the 
national defense. 

Of course, every Member of this Con- 
gress knows where that will land us. It 
will land this Nation in the depths of 
utter ruin and chaos. Nevertheless, the 
farmer has just as much right to ask for 
organization, for the right to picket, for 
the right to strike, as any other class of 
citizen in the United States. 

Now, my colleagues, at first glance this 
may seem to be just an extravagant, fanc- 
iful concept of what the American farmer 
is demanding. But let me suggest to you 
that each one of you take this resolu- 
tion and sit down and analyze it and see 
just how ccmpletely it accords with the 
rights and the privileges that have been 
given to labor. The American farmers 
have grown utterly weary of being classed 
as manufacturers and producers when it 
suited somebody’s purposes to keep prices 
of their commodities down, and then to 
be classed as laborers when it suited the 


purpose to keep their wages down. Now, 


_ the farmer cannot be both. He is being 


treated like a laborer in everything but 
the benefits. Now, at last, the farmers 
have risen up and said, “All right; w 
are laborers; now give us the benefits you 
give other laborers. We toil for our bread; 
give us the rights and privileges you have 
given other toilers. We sweat for our in- 
come; give us the rights and privileges 
you give other wage earners who sweat for 
their income.” 

I am not presenting this matter to this 
House in any spirit of facetiousness. This 
is a serious on. This movement 
will attract the support of farmers all 
over the United States. The farmer has 
got to demand something of this sort if he 
is to survive. The cards are stacked 
against him. Nobody is thinking any- 
thing about him. The farmer is today 
in the position of being squeezed in this 
whole operation of building of a national 
defense—squeezed by the rising prices of 
everything he has to buy, by rising wages, 
shortened hours of labor, by new compe- 
tition for his farm labor with defense 
activities on the one hand and by taxation 
on the other, while nobody, including the 
working people, ever want to pay in- 
ereased prices for farm products. 

The least we can do is to be consistent. 
The least labor can do is to be consistent. 
William Green, Philip Murray, and John 
L. Lewis ought to be right behind this 
movement because certainly every ele- 
meni of justice which they have argued 
in favor of giving to labor, the right to 
strike, to picket, to bargain collectively 
and to maintain wages and to shorten 


‘hours of work, every one of these rights 


is a right of the farmer as well. 

So, then, Mr. Speaker, I present this 
matter to the House of Representatives 
in the nature of a warning of what is 
coming unless some other solution is 
found for the plight of the American 
farmer. 

Let me warn you that when that day 
comes that the farmer ceases to milk 
his cows, or to feed his hogs, or to till 
his fields, the millions and millions of 
men and women and children in the 
cities and in the urban districts of the 
United States will know that something 
has happened. Starvation will stare 
them in the face. You cannot do with- 
out the farmer and the farmer’s labor. 
You cannot expect the farmer to go on 
through some sense of patriotism that 
nobody else has, to work for a mere pit- 
tance to strive to feed this Nation while 
he himself goes without proper clothing, 
while he cannot pay his taxes, while he 
is losing his farm for debts that he can- 
not avoid. 

Let us give the farmer a square deal, 
or else let us permit him to organize as 
labor organizes, with all the benefits, all 
the privileges given to labor. Let us 
either make it unnecessary for the farm- 
er to thus organize, or let us give him the 
right to strike, to picket, to quit work 
with pay, to maintain prices, to bargain 
collectively with the American consumer 
as to what the consumer shall pay for 
the products of the farmer’s labor. We 
must do one or the other. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, for at least 
2 years certain individuals in the United 
States have been endeavoring to promote 
a war hysteria. They have tried various 
arguments. In the same breath they pic- 
ture the war as a holy cause and as a 
battle for trade. 

A few days ago the National Farm In- 
stitute met at Des Moines, Iowa. Admin- 
istration leaders there complained of the 
fact that while Congressmen from re- 
gions that produce cotton and tobacco 
support intervention policies, the repre- 
sentatives frem the regions that produce 
wheat and corn and hogs do not. 

The Washington News of February 24, 
1941, quotes the Honorable HENRY WaAL- 
LACE as saying: 

_ The only hope of keeping even part of our 

prewar market for cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
pork products, and other agricultural com- 
modities is Hitler’s defeat. 


If the United States sent an expedi- 
tionary force to the continent of Europe 
and defeated Hitler that would not guar- 
antee that we would have any foreign 
market. At the close of the war the world 
will be in chaos and many nations and 
individuals will be bankrupt. But even 
if a war did give us certain trade ad- 
vantages, these advantages would be 
much less than the cost of the war. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers of America 
are not asking for blood money. They 
are not asking for more Gold Star Moth- 
ers, crippled, shell-shocked, insane, and 
maimed veterans, and war orphans in 
order to give them trade advantages. 

It might be well for these gentlemen 
te use their influence to protect the home 
market for the American farmers. It 
might be well for them to raise their 
voices against trade agreements that so 
injure the American farmers and have so 
utterly failed to purchase friendship for 
us. Mr. Speaker, at this very time the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington is 
negotiating a loan of $11,200,000 to im- 
prove the sugar production in Cuba, 
while our domestic growers are cut down 
in acreage and new areas are denied any 
quotas whatever. Some American cities 
have as many as three sugar-beet fac- 
tories that have been forced to lie idle 
under this present sugar program. 

Mr. Speaker, the vast majority of 
Americans are all loyal. Those Ameri- 
cans who disagree with a program of 
intervention and who will fight our en- 
trance into war to the last ditch love 
their country and are loyal to it. If the 
right of self-government means anything 
in America, these people have not only 
a right but a duty to inquire, Where is 





America going? They not only have a 
right, but a duty, to express their views 
against policies that to them appear de- 
structive of the best interests of our 
country. ' 

I wish to insert in the REcorD an ar- 
ticle by a man who has been vigorous 
in his loyal opposition to those policies 
that appear ill-advised to him. This ar- 
ticle is by Mr. John T. Flynn and ap- 
peared in the Washington News of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1941: 


Whatever reason we may have for getting 
into a war in Asia with Japan, certainly it 
cannot be for reasons of trade. If our object 
is to save our trade or protect it or stimulate 
it, going to war would be the surest way not 
to attain that object. We import a variety of 
things from Asia, but those which are most 
important to us are chiefly crude rubber or 
milk of rubber, tin, silk, and tung oil, and a 
variety of skins. We sell a lot of things to 
Asia, but our chief exports are machinery 
and metallic and nonmetallic minerals. 

We could rock along without silk. Tin is 
essential to us, but apparently we have 
enough of it to last for about 15 months. 
The loss of the skins and oils would certainly 
hurt certain industries, but they probably 
are industries which the war would hurt any- 
how. Rubber would be our chief loss. If the 
war lasted a long time, the loss of both tin 
and rubber would be embarrassing. 

But we sell quite a bill of goods to Asia 
each year, and our chief customer there is 
Japan. China buys but little. So if it is 
our trade we are thinking about, the surest 
way in the world to interrupt it and to injure 
ourselves would be to go to war and— 
singularly—against the power which is our 
biggest Asiatic customer. 

I do not say we should refrain from going 
to war merely for trade purposes. I merely 
say that those who think we should go to 
war for trade advantages can hardly support 
that position when war would do precisely 
what they want to avoid. So far as the 
future is concerned, it can hardly be said that 
our supplies of tin, rubber, skins, and oils are 
in any way jeopardized. Malay and the 
Dutch East Indies are our chief sources of 
rubber. On the other hand, we are their 
chief customer. The same thing is true of 
tin. 

No nation would want those countries for 
trade reasons save to have customers for 
their products. The notion that Japan 
would want to take any of these lands, or 
dominate them, in order to cut off our sup- 
plies of rubber or tin is fantastic. Cutting 
them off from us would mean utter ruin for 
those lands. - 

If we go into a war in Asia, we may, there- 
fore, be well assured that it will not be to 
serve our trade interests. There will be 
other reasons. The only reason, in my opin- 
ion, would be to take over for England the 
policing of her Empire in Asia. Not her 
democracy, for she has no democracy there, 
but only her imperial possessions and, for 
that matter, some of her worst imperial pos- 
sessions. 


Mr. Speaker, most of the Americans 
who are alive today remember our ex- 
perience in the last World War. They 
remember our attempt to fight a war to 
make the world safe for democracy and 
end all wars. They remember our at- 
tempt to make the world safe to live in 
by destroying the one-man government 
that then existed in Europe. 

Were those high resolves that it must 
never happen again mistaken ideas? 
Were the lessons of the last war mislead- 
ing? Or are we about to forget those 
lessons? 
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Mr. Will H. Houghton in his book en- 
titled, “Let’s Go Back to the Bible,” gives 
us this significant paragraph: 


When a nation loses its memory it is in 
danger of losing its soul. Memory is ballast 
in national life. The individual is consid- 
ered out of balance when he has lost his 
memory, and this is true of the nation. Gov- 
ernments are sane, and the governed are 
sober, as long as they remember. When they 
forget they unlearn history’s lessons, over- 
look the pits into which other nations have 
fallen, and become like children chasing toy 
balloons along the edge of a cliff. 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more favorable attention is being given 
to the proposed Arkansas Valley Author- 
ity by the press of the affecied area. 
All but a very few newspapers that have 
declared themselves at all are for it. 
Even in Colorado most of the smaller 
papers of the territory that would be 
affected are for it. I insert in the Recorp 
three well-written editorials. 

From the Southwest American, Fort 
Smith, Ark.: 


REALISTIC VIEW OF A. V. A. 


Instinctively, a considerable number of our 
people in this section of the United States 
oppose Government competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. We spring from a pioneering 
people, all individualists. It is natural to 
apply that yardstick—Government competi- 
tion—to every enterprise which is proposed 
for the Federal Government to sponsor 
Many of us tend to oppose any proposal 
which includes any measure of Government 
competition with private business, regard- 
less of the other factors which may be in- 
volved in it. We need to apply the yard- 
stick with a great deal of realism, if we are 
ever to develop the great capacities of this 
section of the Nation. 

The proposed Arkansas Valley Authority is 
the thing we are thinking .bout. It in- 
cludes governmental development of electric 
power. Some of our people are likely to 
make the error of opposing the whole project 
because this one phase of a many-sided 
project is distasteful to them and contrary 
to their thought of proper governmental 
functions. 

There are a few basic facts we need to face. 

One is that we have here in the Southwest, 
in the drainage area of the Arkansas, White, 
Red, and St. Francis Rivers, a wealth of nat- 
ural resource which has never been ade- 
quately developed and which can be made 
the basis for a much higher standard of 
living for all of us. 

Another is that our States acting alone 
cannot possibly provide the money required 
nor exercise the power which is necessary 
for a coordinated development of an area 
which embraces 293,165 square miles in 
eight States. 
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Another is that public power is already 
here and will grow in importance, whether we 
develop this great area in one coordinated 
effort under the Arkansas Valley Authority, 
or whether we go ahead on the present piece- 
meal development—Grand River Dam under 
one authority, Red River Dam under another, 
Table Rock and Wildcat Shoals on the White 
under another, fiood-control reservoirs under 
still another. 

Many of us have not yet got our perspec- 
tive on this A. V. A. proposal. It is bigger 
than the water rights of Colorado pecple, 
more vital to our future than the struggle 
between private and public power. 

Something of its scope is indicated in the 
opening paragraphs of Congressman CLYDE 
Exuis’ speech to the House, which launched 
the proposal in Congress. 

“The waters of the Arkansas, the Red, the 
White, and the St. Francis Basins,” said Con- 
gressman ELLs, “are bleeding unto death the 
very heart of the great Southwest. The 
plague in all its terror is just begun. The 
Grapes of Wrath is only the first chapter. 
The threat of a loss to each Arkansas, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma of a seat in the Congress is 
only ohe of the many warnings of trends that 
spell disaster. To ignore these trends is to 
admit defeat; to conquer them—and they can 
be conquered—is to open new frontiers and 
a new era in a vast region of unsurpassed re- 
sources and possibilities. ‘ 

“The general welfare of the 8,398,000 popu- 
lation (1930) of these valleys, the operation 
of Federal projects completed and under con- 
struction there, and the national defense de- 
mand expediency. 

“Averaging 400 miles in width and extend- 
ing from the Mississippi more than 1,000 
miles westward to the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains, embracing practically all of 
Arkansas and Oklahoma and parts of Loui- 
siana, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Colorado, and 
New Mexico and covering 293,165 square miles, 
these valleys offer to the Nation soil richer 
than the Nile, a vital percent of the Nation’s 
oil, gas, and coal, all of the world’s supply of 
helium, 95 percent of our aluminum produc- 
tion, much of its carbon dioxide, iron, tripoli 
commercial clays, lead, travertine, gypsum, 
pumicite, salt, feldspar, sandstone, fluorspar, 
barite, zinc, glass sand, silica, marble, phos- 
phate, limestone, cinnabar, Manganese, 
vermiculite, antimony, titanium, rock as- 
phalt, graphamite, lignite, fuller’s earth, 
slate, quartz crystals, novaculite, chalk, 
granite, oil and whetstone, phosphate, silver, 
gold, and even diamonds. Much of the 
Nation’s timber production, much of her 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, sugar, fruit, dairy 
products, hay and other forage crops, cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and chickens are produced there. 

“Yet, with all these our people are com- 
paratively poor—very poor.” 

Why is an area so rich in resource so poor 
in usable wealth? Volumes can be written 
and studied with profit. Among the reasons 
are erosion by wind and water, waste of soils 
and timber, damage by flood, lack of naviga- 
tion, need for irrigation to supplement the 
rainfall at critical crop periods, need for 
cheap power for industry, farm, and home. 
These needs are being remedied, slowly, 
under heavy handicaps. A central authority, 
powered and financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, to coordinate and intensify these 
efforts—that is the purpose of the proposed 
Arkansas Valley Authority. 


From the News, Denver, Colo.: 
THE WATER FIGHT 


If local water rights—not the power rights, 
which are paramount in the East, but the 
irrigation rights, all-important in the West— 
are not protected, the protest of Governor 
Carr and representatives of 17 intermountain 
States against the proposed Arkansas Valley 
Authority is sound. 

If, on the other hand, they are protected, 
the proposal is still open to examination, 


So far, it does not seem that the objection 
to A. V. A. has yet established its case. 

Opponents of A. V. A. are proceeding on 
the theory that the Federal Government is 
ready both to disregard State’s rights and to 
destroy the great national asset represented 
by the Rocky Mountain irrigated area at the 
same time. , 

We do not believe this fear is justified. 

Water means mainly power in lower alti- 
tudes. In the mountain area, it mainly 
means crops. 

The problems are different. It is a bit 
less than reasonable to suppose that the 
Fedéral Government will fail to take regional 
problems into consideration in its proposal. 

Let’s fight the A. V. A. if it would damage 
the Rocky Mountain district. 

But let’s be sure what we’re opposing before 
we start to fight. 


From the Record-News, Wichita Falls, 
Tex.: 


POWER DEVELOPMENT ON RED RIVER 


Bills in Congress to create an Arkansas Val- 
ley Authority, interconnecting a series of 
reservoirs and multiple-purpose dams in eight 
States, appear to list Texas in the A. V. A. 
area, but not to include any of projects 
wholly within Texas, built under State con- 
stitutional authority. 

The interstate Red River project at Deni- 
son would be included, since it is an outright 
Federal project to begin with. Other power 
and storage projects in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Kansas, New Mexico, Missouri, and 
Colorado would be included in the gigantic 
project. Generally, the project would em- 
brace developments in the watersheds of the 
Arkansas, Red, White, and St. Francis Rivers. 

Texas differs from other States in that the 
public domain is State owned, and not Fed- 
eral, land. The Texas constitution also speci- 
fies that the floodwaters of public streams in 
the State are the public property of the 
State, and authorizes State agencies to func- 
tion to store and conserve, and to put these 
floodwaters to beneficial uses. 

Except for the fact that the Red River 
forms part of the Texas boundary, the streams 
in Texas differ from those proposed to be in- 
cluded in the A. V. A., in that they mostly 
run their independent way to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and are not merely tributaries to the 
Mississippi. Further development on the Red 
River might be of tremendous benefit to 
Wichita Falls. 
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Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
firm belief that aviation will be one of 
the vital factors in our national-defense 
program. Aeronautical facilities are be- 
ing extended throughout the Nation in 
order to encourage flying among the 
younger men and women, and one of the 
greatest exponents of flying in my dis- 
trict is Joseph C. Clark, president of the 
Corrigan Aero Club, of Natrona Heights, 
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Pa. Mr. Clark is in charge of a flying 
school in Natrona Heights, and he enjoys 
his association with one of the finest and 
most spirited groups of youngsters in the 
Nation. According to word from the 
Pennsylvania State College, the Corrigan 
Aero Club, with headquarters at the Na- 
trona Heights Airport, had the best rec- 
ord in the ground school just completed. 
I am submitting the following address 
delivered by Joseph C. Clark before the 
western Pennsylvania division of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Association at the 
Sterling Club, in Butler, Pa., which ap- 
peared in the Valley Daily News, 
Tarentum, Pa., February 5, 1941: 

[From the Valley Daily News, Tarentum, Pa., 

February 5, 1941] 
FLYING SCHOOL AT HARRISBURG OPENING URGED 


Joseph C. Clark, president of the Corrigan 
Aero Club, in an address before the western 
Pennsylvania division of the Civilian Pilot 
Training Association at the Sterling Club in 
Butler advised the association to attempt to 
urge the present administration in Harris- 
burg to reopen the aeronautical facilities at 
Harrisburg, closed since its training advent. 

The Western Pennsylvania Chapter of the 
C. P. T. A. was organized Friday evening after 
a temporary meeting in Greensburg last De- 
cember, and has for its object the greater co- 
ordination of aeronautical facilities in train- 
ing and encouraging the development of 
civilian flying as a basis for personnel in the 
national-defense scheme. 

Norman J. O'Bryan, Greensburg, was elect- 
ed president of the western Pennsylvania 
group, with W. F. Howard, of DuBois, as vice 
president, and Martin Gracey, of Butler, as 
secretary. 

Mr. O’Bryan in introducing Clark advised 
the members of the new association of the 
efforts expended by Clark as president of the 
Corrigan Aero Club of Natrona Heights in 
building public sentiment for aeronautical 
development and said he had brought Clark 
to the Butler meeting to picture for the new 
association the ground work that can be 
covered to make the public more air-minded. 

Clark explained that the idea of the train- 
ing program now in existence and sponsored 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration was 
not, as many people are inclined to believe, 
that of a strictly military measure, which is 
contrary to fact. 

He said, “The Government has inaugurated 
this program to first get the general public 
interested in the development of more air- 
ports, for it naturally follows,” said Clark, 
“that with airports to use, and pilots to use 
them, aeronautics gains in multiple propor- 
tions, for the more pilots, the more planes 
needed, and the more planes needed, the 
more airport operators demand a better prod- 
uct from the manufacturer. The manufac- 
turer gets a return on his investment, and 
the rounded whole means that the small 
subsidy of the Government in training the 
pilots is returned a hundredfold, for the fac- 
tories hum with employment and production, 
the airport building program means employ- 
ment for operators at the airport; executive 
personnel, radio technicians, Weather Bureau 
employees, and navigators and meteorologists, 
thus every vital industry necessary in the 
defense of our country is inflated. 

“This group,” Clark said, “must make itself 
felt not to the Nation, for the Nation is sold 
on the aeronautical development program, 
but the State government and the munici- 
palities of your local neighborhood. Aviation 
is still in its infancy, and if we as leaders in 
this development accept our responsibility 
unselfishly, and for the public weal, the bene- 
fits of the years ahead will rebound to our 
credit, and we must be foresighted enough to 
know that we are emerging into a new era, 
and that entails sacrifice. Our group must 





be cognizant of the work we must accomplish, 
and do that work well and with real merit to 
our organization. As a united group we can 
go far, and each of us must forget the dare- 
devil spirit of aviation and the big shots we 
sometimes think we are and get to the job 
and complete it, for the accomplishment of a 
job well done should be our only reward.” 

operators from airports in western 
Pennsylvania represented were from New 
Castle, DuBois, Greensburg, Latrobe, Waynes- 
burg, Connellsville, Leechburg, Vandergrift, 
Corry, Warren, Butler, and Altoona. Johns- 
town, Somerset, Oil City, and Erie were un- 
able to be present. 

The next meeting of tiie association will be 
held at DuBois the latter part of February 
where Mr. Howard, vice president, will report 
on the commission he received at the meeting 
of contacting the Governor and the State 
legislature toward having the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania reopen their aeronautical 
activities, 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial by Hon. 
Tom Linder, the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for the State of Georgia, should 
command the attention of every Member 
of Congress who is interested in the fu- 
ture welfare of American agriculture: 


EDITORIAL 
(By Tom Linder) 


We are spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars to rehabilitate peopie on the farms in 
the United States. 

The Government is now buying hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land and hiring peo- 
ple who have no jobs, paying them to clear 
the land, to build houses, to prepare the 
farms for cultivation. When the land is ready 
the Government will furnish mules, fertilizer, 
seed, and everything necessary to put these 
people in the farming business. 

While this is going on a man who borrowed 
money from 1917 to 1929 to try to pay for a 
farm now finds himself owing from 2 to 4 
times as much as the farm is worth. 

In many cases the debt is foreciosed and 
the man and his family who have been striv- 
ing all these years to pay the debt are put 
in the road to shift for themselves. In a 
week or two the same property is sold to a 
new buyer for one-fourth to one-half the 
amount of the debt. 

While we are clearing new land and build- 
ing new houses to rehabilitate the people on 
farms, why not make it possible for those 
experienced farmers who love the land they 
have tilled all these years to stay on the farm? 
Why not make it possible for them to pay for 
the farm? Why not reduce the amount of the 
debt they owe to an amount they can pay, 
instead of driving them off and then selling 
it to somebody else at the reduced price? 
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While we are talking about parity prices 
for farm commodities and manufactured 
commodities, for farm labor and city labor, 
why not give the farmer who has borne the 
brunt through the last 10 years a chance? 
Why not give the man who is already in the 
farming business a parity price on his land 
with the new farmer who is just going in 
business at Government expense? 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
make a further statement in connection 
with the municipal power election that is 
to be held in my home city of Spokane on 
March 11, which further discloses the 
lengths to which the private power group 
will go in order to misrepresent and de- 
ceive so that they may continue to rob 
the people in excessive power rates. 

This company is doing an unheard-of 
thing in their effort to win favor under 
the title of “Sales Promotion.” 

Since they made their sudden cut in 
rates a few weeks ago they are making 
a house-to-house personal contact show- 
ing the results of the cut and offering 
free service. 


MISLEADING FACTS ON RATE CUT 


I have before me a sample of the forms 
they are using, the particular one being 
designated Form 545, rev. In it they 
show the meter readings for the last 6 
months of 1940 and the charge under 
their then-existing schedule, and then 
they take their deceptive water-heater 
schedule and make the flat charge of $2 
for an arbitrarily assumed 333 kilowatt- 
hours-per-month use. After carrying 
forward the whole 6 months, they show 
what the total saving in dollars would be 
by reason of their rate cut, and likewise 
show it month by month. They do this in 
the hope that people are so shortsighted 
as to think this is a voluntary and justi- 
fied rate cut. Our people are intelligent 
people and cannot be misled and fooled 
by such techniques. They will know at 
once that the rate cut is only made for 
the purpose of defeating the public-power 
election in Spokane, and that the column 
labeled “Saving with new rate” should 
properly be labeled “Overcharges.” They 
know that if the company were honest 
about this rate cut, and were making it 
voluntarily because of high income, they 
would go further and refund the over- 
charge, because, in good conscience, that 
is what they should do. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is their new 
rate charge for residential purposes to a 
customer who uses their so-called flat- 
rate water-heater charge; in other words, 
this what the power company designates 
as their No. 1 schedule. Immediately 
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under the Washington water-power rate 
I give the rate if Spokane adopts mu- 
nicipal power. It will be noted that they 
are still overcharging about 16 percent. 


Spokane, Wash., residential rates 


Kilowatt-hours 
Monthly 
bills 





No. 1 W. 
W. P. Co_|$0. 89\$1. 64/$2. 76/$3. 57|$4. 32/$4. 73| $6. 23/$9. 98 
00) 5. 50) 8.00 


Municipal.| .75) 1.50) 2.50} 3.00) 3.50) 4. 
Saving.... 7 .14) 26] .57| .82) .73) .73] 1.98 
Percent....| 15.7, 8.5) 9.4) 16) 19) 15.4) 11.7) 19.9 





The vast majority of the low-income 
people of Spokane cannot afford water 
heaters, and they are given the No. 2 
schedule, which results in a higher rate. 
I herewith submit a statement of the 
charges for different amounts of elec- 
trical energy consumed by the residential 
customer under the No. 2 schedule, and 
immediately beneath it the charge that 
would be made if we had municipal pow- 
er, and likewise show the saving in money 
and the saving on a percentage basis. 


For metered use, except water heater 


Kilowatt-hours 





Monthly bills_- 25| 50} 100 150 | 200 250 
No.2W.W.P. 
Co__.__...-_-|$0. 94 |$1. 79 |$3. 18 |$4. 34 |$5. 26 | $6.01 
Municipal.....- -75 | 1,50 | 2.50 | 3.00 | 3.50} 4.00 
Saving...| .19| .29| .68| 1.34|1.76| 2.01 
Percent....... 2.2 | 16.2} 21.3 | 30.9 | 33.5 | 33.3 





OVERCHARGES ON COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
RATES 

Mr. Speaker, now we have here the 
actual figures of what it means to the 
people of Spokane in savings to adopt 
municipal power, even assuming that the 
power company would continue to keep 
this new low-rate schedule, and we have 
no such assurance. If we apply this new 
schedule to commercial and industrial 
users, and then make the comparison, we 
get the following: 

Commercial lighting 


Monthly bills: 


























Kilowatts___..._- 3 6 12 40 
Kilowatt-hours_ - 375 750 1,500 14,400 
No. 34 W. W. P.Co_.| $10.55 | $16.05 | $29.25 | $181.08 
Municipal__.......-. 9. 00 14.00 | 23.40] 153.20 
Satine. uid 1. 55 2. 05 5.85 27. 88 
Poteet... ....<sassnans 14.7 12.8 20 15.4 
Indusirial 

Monthly bills: 
| a PA Pe 250 750 
Kilowatt-hours_..............- 90, 000 270, 000 
DLS Wi, We Bs C0 ~ cn accnclonnex $778. 50 | $1, 887. 50 
SN einstein cneicdsinciditnimmaicas 707. 1, 732. 50 
RE nccoishmhacnmeasions 71. 00 155. 00 
sok sc ctitatintinenncn | 9.1 8.2 





When the Washington Water Power 
Co. tells the people that they have “one 
of the lowest rates in the United States, 
if you subtract taxes,” they state a de- 
liberate falsehood. Applying the same 
formula to Tacoma, which pays about 17 
cents out of every dollar for taxes, the 
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Tacoma rate will be found far under the 
new low rate of the Washington Water 
Power Co. 


SPOKANE COMPARED WITH CHATTANOOGA 


The Washington Water Power rates, 
compared to the city of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., establishes the falsity of their as- 
sertion that they are selling cheaper than 
the T. V. A. cities. Chattanooga just 
adopted municipal power a short time 
ago and is about the size of Spokane. 
The Spokane schedule is as follows: 
Schedule 1—Residential rate—single meter— 

area 1, Spokane 
Cents 


First 12 kilowatt-hours or less per 


Next 50 kilowatt-hours per month.-... 3.0 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours per month_-_--. 2.0 
Next 100 kilowatt-hours per month... 1.5 
Next 600 kilowatt-hours per month... .6 
All over 812 kilowatt-hours per month_. 1.0 


The Chattanooga schedule is as fol- 
lows: 
Cents per 
kilowatt-hour 
First 50 kilowatt-hours consumed per 


Excess over 1,400 kilowatt-hours con- 
umed per month..................--.-= - 75 


The city of Chattanooga paid $244,000 
in taxes in 1940 into the city treasury. 
I defy the Washington Water Power to 
show how much they paid into the city 
treasury of Spokane by way of compari- 
son with Chattanooga’s contribution. 
With municipal power Spokane would 
have a rate even lower than Chattanooga 
has. 

PRIVATE POWER BAD FOR ANY CITY 

Now Mr. Speaker, I think that in this 
series of remarks that I have caused to 
be placed in the Recorp I have proved 
beyond any doubt that a private-power 
company is detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the citizens of any city that 
uses a substantial amount of electric en- 
ergy, by reason of its overcharges, by 
reason of its pernicious political activity, 
and by reason of its willingness to indulge 
in every kind of deceptive practice for 
the purpose of continuing its nefarious 
activities in taking an unjust toll from 
the people who are compelled to buy its 
protected monopolistic services. 

SPOKANE SHOULD HAVE LOWEST RATE IN UNITED 
STATES 

We who know and understand the sit- 
uation in the city of Spokane, which is 
so unusually blessed by nature with great 
quantities of hydroelectricity, both ac- 
tual and potential, look forward with 
hope, that the evils and sins of the Wash- 
ington Water Power may finally catch 
up with it on March 11, 1941, in Spokane, 
Wash. When the people vote on freeing 
themselves from the curse of New York 
City control of their electric energy, Spo- 
kane should have the lowest rates in the 
Nation instead of being forced to pay 
average rates higher than many cities 
not so favored by natural waterpower ad- 
vantages. 
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Hysteria Affecting the Rest of the 
Country? 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein 
a letter from a constituent discussing the 
lend-lease bill, and giving expression to 
the reaction of the majority of the folks 
at home concerning this unusual piece of 
legislation. Because I believe that the 
reprinting of selected epistles from in- 
telligent constituents is helpful to Mem- 
bers of Congress, and enlightening to the 
country generally, I have heretofore, on 
several occasions, sought and received 
the unanimous consent of the House for 
the reprinting of the same. Here in the 
National Capital too many of our col- 
leagues become insulated against the 
plain people at home. We are not 
brought into constant contact with them. 
We are held here in the National Capital 
for too long periods to be apprised fully 
and completely of local opinion on con- 
troversial legislation. 

The letter follows: 


Tacoma, WasuH., February 18, 1941. 
JOHN M. COFFEE, 
Congressional Representative, 
Sizth District, Washington, D.C. 

Deak JOHN: Have intended to write you 
for some time but put it off till now. It gives 
me a feeling of pride to realize that we have 
representation in Congress by a man like your- 
self, courageously endeavoring to give honest 
refiection of the deepest desires and interests 
of your constituents. 

Words fail to convey the depth of my egrati- 
tude for your vote against the lease-lend bill. 
The longer you are in Congress the greater 
becomes your stature to us, regardless of 
what any of the stuffed shirts say, do, or 
think. From the vote on bill 1776, I am 
forced to conclude that there is a lot more 
hysteria in Congress than there is among the 
more creative section of the population—the 
builders of America. A complete absence of 
personal courage and down-to-earth integrity 
appears to be the earmark of some of the 
over-draft-age “yes” men whom you are forced 
to associate with. To me it seems wholly 
and entirely unpatriotic for any individual 
who has presumed to play the role of a politi- 
cal leader to naively spread fear and hate 
and to create deliberately a war economy 
prosperity, designed to lead America into the 
World War to save the British Empire for the 
financial overlords. Those men in Congress 
who prefer dishonest demagogy to difficult 
honesty know very well in their hearts that 
American participation of the nature and 
trend indicated will only serve to tremend- 
ously increase the suffering of the Old World 
people, whom these same demagogues would 
have us believe they so want to help. All 
the people are not fooled. We know there is 





as 

and homeless, no sympathy or understanding, 
and, worst of all, no genuine faith in the 
creative producers of America. Of course, 
great pressure is exerted on them; but these 
are difficult days for all the people and these 
misleaders have absolutely no right to try 
to rationalize their betrayal and abject sur- 
render, 

They talk of saving democracy or restoring 
democracy or keeping the lights of freedom 
burning or preserving our freedoms, 
still they have failed to demonstrate their 
patriotism by effectively fighting to abolish 
poverty in creative fashion in our beloved 
homeland. Can it be that American capi- 
talists will prove as decadent and bankrupt 
as their brothers in Europe? The people hate 
and despise war and warmongers, and if 
capitalism ccntinues to inflict these terrible 
slaughters upon us it would seem to prove 
the necessity of basically reorganizing the 
very foundations of modern society. The 
genuine national interest of the American 
people requires defense preparation, yes, but 
absolute nonparticipation in the imperialistic 
scramble for power referred to by our dema- 
gogues as a “last ditch” fight for freedom. 
How about some of that “lofty” neutrality 
these same turncoats prattled about when 
the Spanish pecple were bleeding in a real 
fight for freedom? 

It is not pleasant to write in these rather 
strong words, and perhaps these remarks seem 
rather trite, but the truth has a way of 
demanding attention, and the people, so long 
frustrated and inarticulate, must try to find 
a powerful voice in such fine and courageous 
leaders as yourself. 

This was intended to be a note of con- 
gratulation to you and not so lengthy, hence 
guess I had better close. I heard your recent 
remarks on the People’s Lobby radio program 
regarding monopoly and was sorry your time 
was so limited. It is too bad that these deli- 
cate subjects have to be approached so cau- 
tiously and with such reserve. We also want 
to thank you for receiving the ConGcREsSSIONAL 
ReEcorD. We are very grateful for all of your 
wonderful activity, and here and now want to 
wish you good health, a long and useful pub- 
lic career, and the strong courage and will to 
continue your very worth-while efforts in be- 
half of all your constituents and the Ameri- 
can people. 

Sincerely yours, 


Leo HEMENWAY. 
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Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 











orD, I include the following poem by 
Horace C. Carlisle, of Alabama: 


A WELL-BALANCED LIFE 


A well-balanced life in an unbalanced world, 
Defying environments, rises above 

Its manifold hindrances and sees, impearled 
In heaven, the evidence of Divine Love. 


A well-balanced life in sweet confidence 
moves, 
Unveered from its charted, unchangeable 
course, 
Performing no function that God disap- 
proves, 
Thus shearing temptation of most of its 
force. 


A well-balanced life, in these terrible times, 

Sees good in the bad, and sees bad in the 
good, 

And shuns little evils, as well as big crimes, 

That it, by example, may help humanhood, 


A well-balanced life deals with friends and 


with foes, 
Without fear or favor, down to the last 
breath, 
That, when its life’s day draws at last to its 
close, 
There'll be no remorse in the hour of 
death. 
A well-balanced life, undisturbed by the wars 
Now causing all governments fearful 
alarms, 
Looks up past the hills and sees God in the 
stars, 


And peacefully rests in His spiritual arms, 
—Horace C. Carlisle, 


AS 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I have written a statement 
showing comparative rates between the 
municipal light and power system of Ta- 
coma, Wash., my home city, which I have 
the honor to represent in Congress, and 
those charged the people of Spckane by 
the privately owned power utility oper- 
ating there. This analysis was prepared, 
Mr. Speaker, however, in January 1941, 
prior to a suspiciously arrived at reduc- 
tion of rates which the Washington 
Water Power Co., owning the Spokane 
power utility, condescended to permit its 
light users there to enjoy. This sudden 
reduction of rates, which the generous 
private power concern brought about, 
was announced on the eve of an election 
in the city of Spokane when the people 
will be given an opportunity to decide for 
themselves whether to have a publicly or 
privately owned power system in that en- 
terprising community, which is the 
rapidly growing capital of the inland 
empire, and which stands in the shadow 
of the Grand Coulee Dam, one of the 
great public power enterprises of Amer- 
ica. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, the announce- 
ment of the reduction of rates by the al- 





truistic privately owned public utility and 
the occurrence of the election to decide 
whether there would be public or private 
power in Spokane are purely coinciden- 
tal—wholly unconnected. 

Repeatedly it has been contended by 
Mr. Kinsey Robinson, the president of the 
Washington Water Power Co., that if the 
taxes which this corporate undertaking 
pays to the coffers of the city of Spokane 
were deducted the rates then would be 
found to be the lowest in the United 
States, implying that publicly owned sys- 
tems do not pay taxes or their equivalent 
into the treasuries of the local communi- 
ties which they serve. This statement I 
challenge, and suggest that Mr. Robinson 
and his colleagues who share that view- 
point investigate the formidable amount 
of money paid into the city treasury of 
Tacoma by the great publicly owned pow- 
er system serving that community not 
only in the form of moneys in lieu of 
taxes but in other equivalent contribu- 
tions to the expenses of city government. 
It would be found that the city of Tacoma 
gets a far greater sum from its light and 
power system than does the city of Spo- 
kane from its privately owned system. 


THE TACOMA MUNICIPAL LIGHT AND POWER Sys- 
TEM—A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF WHAT MUNIC- 
IPAL OWNERSHIP CAN Do FoR SPOKANE 


If you want to see just what a munici- 
pal light and power system can do for 
Spokane, consider the case of Tacoma. 
There is a city about the same size as 
Spokane and most nearly comparable of 
any city in the country. Its municipal 
system is, therefore, a most convincing 
example of what the people of Spokane 
may reasonably expect of a. municipal 
light and power system, if established 
here. 

THE TACOMA EXPERIENCE 

Here are the results of municipal own- 
ership in Tacoma: 

First. The lowest electric rates in the 
whole United States. 

Second. Saving the city and its people 
nearly a million dollars a year—$921,866 
in 1939—as compared to rates charged by 
the Washington Water Power Co. 

Third. A $25,000,000 power system, 87 
percent paid for out of earnings, without 
a single penny of taxation. 

Fourth. Earning a net profit over all 
costs of $912,297 a year. 

Fifth. Paying $268,610 taxes annually. 

Sixth. Twenty-eight years of success- 
ful operation. 


TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


That is the story of Tacoma municipal 
ownership in a nutshell. Now let us look 
at it a little more in detail. 

Tacoma started its municipal plant 
way back in 1893—about 48 years ago. 

It has steadily increased and expanded 


pad gree hengrergy timer saber ygivamenerviiey-e0dl to the schools and for other purposes, 


until teday it owns and operates five 
generating plants—three hydro and two 
steam. 

The entire investment of the city in 
its electric plants now amounts to $25,- 
078,847, of which 87 percent, or $21,842,- 
847 has been paid for out of earnings, 
and it has never cost the taxpayer a 
single cent. There is outstanding indebt- 


~ edness on the plants of only $3,230,000, 


which, of course, will also be paid off out 
of earnings in due time. 
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ANNUAL NET EARNINGS $912,297 


Meanwhile, this municipal system is 
making a net earning of $912,297 an- 
nually above all costs of operating, in- 
cluding interest on the cutstanding debt, 
amortization and taxes, besides setting 
aside $475,325 annually for depreciation. 
In other words, the system is already 
earning nearly a million dollars profit for 
the city every year above all costs of every 
kind. 


LOWEST RATES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Tacoma has the lowest electric rates 
of any city in the United States. The 
Tacoma rates are very much lower than 
Spokane rates; lower than Portland; 
lower than Seattle; they are even lower 
than the T. V. A. or the Bonneville stand- 
ard rates—in fact, the lowest in the 
country. 

Moreover, the rates in Tacoma are 
steadily going down. In 1920 the average 
rate or cost of electric current for all 
classes of service—residential, commer- 
cial, street lighting, and city uses—was 
1.26 cents per kilowatt-hour. By 1930 
the average had been reduced to 1.07 
cents; and now—in 1940—it is 0.68 cent— 
a little over two-thirds of a cent per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

The trend in the electric energy rates 
of the Tacoma light division is shown in 
the following tabulation, taken at 10-year 
intervals from 1920 to date: 


Average cents per 
kilowatt-hour 











watt-hour sales_..........-- 


| 


| 1920 | 1930 | 1940 
| 2 76 | eo 
Residential and commercial. ...-..- 2.761 1.78) 1, : 
Industrial power _- Paivcdbcadiy Po | .61 | 
Municipal street lighting ___-------| 2.51 | 1,53 
Other municipal and —— au- | 
WINING 8 oo tase cows acon 98} .99 
Average revenue, all kilo- L* IE 
68 


AND STILL GOING DOWN 


And the Tacoma rates are still going 
down. Lower rates for the coming year 
are already forecast. Moreover, as the 
capital investment is paid off and the 
capital charges are eliminated the rates 
will go down still more. The capital 
charges in 1939 amounted to $220,290. 
Each year that will be reduced and fi- 
nally eliminated entirely. Therein lies 
one of the greatest advantages of munic- 
ipal ownership—the capital charges are 
gradually eliminated and finally wiped 
out entirely. When that process is com- 
pleted, rates go down to their final low— 
at cost. 


THE CITY PLANT PAYS TAXES 


The Tacoma municipal system pays 
taxes. In 1939 the taxes paid were 
$276,828, which includes amounts paid 


THE CONTRAST IN SPOKANE 


Contrast these conditions in Tacoma 
with those here in Spokane. The Spo- 
kane rates are much higher; our homes, 
business places, schools, churches, and 
industries must pay more for current or 
use less; and, above all, while Tacoma 
is acquiring and paying for a $25,000,000 
property, we are getting nothing to show 
for our money—nothing but our re- 
ceipted light and power bills. 
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IF SPOKANE HAD TACOMA’S RATES 

If the people of Spokane had the low 
rates that Tacoma has, we would be sav- 
ing money as follows: 

A home would save from $9.12 to 
$38.52 a year, depending on the amount 
of current used—if we had the Tacoma 
rates. 

A store would save from $22.20 a year 
to $612 a year. 

An industry would save from $6,912 
to $15,024 a year—if we had the Tacoma 
rates. 

The details of the possible saving un- 
der Tacoma rates are set forth in the 
following table: 

Savings under municipal ownership 
I. DOMESTIC USERS 





50 kile- | 100 kilo- | 200 kilo- 
Use per month......... watt- watt- watt- 
hours hours hours 











Saving per year........- $9. 12 $20. 52 $38. 52 
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Baving per year....| $22.20 | $82.20| $154.80} $612 
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Use per month......... kilowatt- | kilowatt- | kilowatt- 
hours hours hours 
Saving per year-........-. $6,912} $13, 548 $15, 024 





WILL WE GET THE TACOMA RATES? 

But will we get the Tacoma rates if we 
vote a municipal plant in Spokane? A 
perfectly natural question. And the an- 
swer is—yes, ultimately we will; but not 
at once, of course. 

What we will get at once, according to 
the engineering report of the Burns & 
McDonnell Engineering Co., is an aver- 
age reduction of approximately 40 per- 
cent. 

That will give us in Spokane just 
about the so-called Bonneville standard 
rates. They are a little higher than the 
Tacoma rates. But as we pay off the 
investment and thus eliminate the cap- 
ital charges, as they are doing in Tacoma, 
we are reasonably sure that within the 
next 12, or at least 15 years we will have 
the Tacoma rates. 

In the Tennessee Valley, where we 
have had the same system we are soon 
to have here, the people throughout the 
valley have been for some time enjoying 
substantially the same rates that our 
engineers have shown that we can have 
here in Spokane if we vote a municipal 
plant. In the T. V. A. the cities, towns, 
and rural communities are buying power 
wholesale from the Government public- 
power project and are paying consider- 
ably more than we will have to pay 
wholesale from Bonneville-Coulee. And 
yet they are reducing rates 30 to 40 per- 
cent, paying all expenses and selling the 
current to the homes, farms, stores, fac- 
tories at substantially the same rates our 
engineers tell us we can have here at 
the start. 





The engineering report of the Burns & 
McDonnell Engineering Co., which is 
available at any of the Spokane public 
libraries, or may be consulted at the 
headquarters of the Spokane Municipal 
Power & Light Association, 403 Sprague 
Street, gives all the details of these re- 
sults. 


So we are reasonably certain that we 
may expect a general rate reduction of 
nearly 40 percent to start with, and with- 
in the next few years the Tacoma rates 
and other results mentioned above. 





How Was the Ludlow Resolution Beaten 
in 19387—James A. Farley Furnishes 
the Answer Which the Senate Majority 
Leader Neglected To Give 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in the 
debate yesterday in the “other body” the 
distinguished majority leader touched 
upon a matter that ought to provoke 
much thought among those who are gen- 
uinely concerned over the effect of the 
lend-lease bill on our democratic form of 
government. 

I quote from his speech as follows: 

The Senator from Montana has said that 
the American people ought to be given the 
right to vote on whether we shall go to war. 
That might be desirable. I am not passing 
on that question now. An amendment to 
the Constitution was introduced in the House 
of Representatives by a Member of the House 
from Indiana [Mr. Luptow] which would 
have submitted that question to the people 
of the United States. It did not receive a 
sufficient number of votes in the House to 
be submitted to the American people through 
their legislatures or through conventions. 


The Senator from the blue-grass State 
is right—absolutely right. The Ludlow 
resolution proposing a referendum on 
overseas wars was beaten in the House. 
But he neglected to say how it was 
beaten. I am not going to tell, because I 
was an interested party and might be ac- 
cused of bias, but I am going to let James 
A. Farley tell. I call Mr. Farley as a wit- 
ness and direct attention to pages 361 
and 362 of his book of personal recollec- 
tions entitled “Behind the Ballots.” I 
quote as follows: 


Time and again when Congress has been 
about to vote on an important measure, I 
have appealed personally to Members of the 
Senate and House to vote as the administra- 
tion wanted them to vote. I have a few in- 
stances in mind. Along in the spring of 
1938 a resolution was being sponsored in the 
House of Representatives which provided, in 
effect, that the United States could not go 
to war outside its own territorial limits un- 
less the Federal Government was first au- 
thorized to do so by a national referendum 
of the people. The resolution had many 


strong points in its favor. But it was a diffi- 
cult time in the realm of international 
aflame, * ° © 

I spent an entire day on the telephone 
asking Democratic Members of the House of 
Representatives to vote against bringing up 
the war-referendum resolution. Many of 
them had already voted to discharge the 
resolution from the committee, the first 
move in the parliamentary skirmish, thus in 
effect committing themselves to its passage. 
Some Members frankly said they were un- 
able to go along with the administration. 
Other Members said that in deference to my 
request, they would stand by the admin- 
istration and vote in the negative. This 
appeal by telephone had an influence in 
blocking consideration of the resolution. 


Mr. Farley’s activity was rewarded 
with a very slender majority against my 
resolution, the vote being 188 for it and 
209 against it on the question of dis- 
charging the Judiciary Committee. A 
switch of only 11 votes would have 
turned the tables. In my opinion, there 
is not the slightest doubt that if it had 
not been for the interference so frankly 
admitted by Mr. Farley, the House 
would have approved my proposed 
amendment and would have sent it on 
its way to become a part of the Consti- 
tution. 

I would not be so disrespectful to the 
Senator from Kentucky, who is one of 
my warm friends, as to say that in re- 
ferring to the adverse vote on my reso- 
lution he has been hoist with his own 
petard, but certainly it ought to be ob- 
vious to the most unsophisticated per- 
son that if the President can now exer- 
cise sufficient persuasiveness over Con- 
gress to prevent it from even considering 
a resolution relating to foreign affairs, 
as was done in 1938, when the extra 
Executive powers are voted in the lend- 
lease bill, Congress may as well fold up 
and quit if it can muster enough au- 
thority to put and carry the motion to 
adjourn, 





Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 
Project 
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TWO LETTERS OPPOSING THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY 





Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Local Union No. 36, As- 
sociation of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, of Buffalo, N. Y., embodying 
resolution unanimously passed at their 
meeting on the evening of February 14, 
1941; and letter from Riverside Lodge, 
No. 294, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, both ex- 
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pressing strong opposition to the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 
The letters are as follows: 


[Local Union No. 36, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters of 
the United States and Canada] 


BuFFALo, N. Y., February 21, 1941, 
Hon. Prus L. SCHWERT, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr ScHwerT: The members of the 
Journeymen Plumbers Local Union No. 36 
in a special meeting assembled on the night 
of February 14, 1941, without any reserva- 
tion, have unanimously raised their voices in 
opposition to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
River Waterway project. 

In doing so we join wit.: the Buffalo. Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Buffalo Building and 
Construction Trades Council, the Organized 
Railroad and Lake Seamen groups, and every 
American Federation of Labor organization in 
Buffalo. 

We see in this badly conceived enterprise a 
threat to the prosperity of thousands of 
Buffalo workers and their dependents and 
a menace to millions of dollars invested in 
elevators, mills, stocks, and bonds. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the members 
of Local Union No. 36 go on record as being 
unalterably opposed to the participation of 
the United States Government in any part 
of the expense uf the construction of the 
proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. 

Whereas some of the reasons for our op- 
position are as follows: 

No. 1. The editor of the Toronto Mail, in an 
editorial, had this to say about this one-sided 
treaty: “The treaty has its power side as well 
as its navigation side. The work in the in- 
ternational section will develop about 5,000,- 
000 horsepower; of this, 2,000,000 horsepower 
will be available in the international section 
and 3,000,000 in the national section, Canada 
to obtain 1,000,000 of this 2,000,000 horsepower 
to be produced in the international section, 
but this 3,000,000 in the national section will 
belong to this country. This means that 
Canada is to obtain 4,000,000 horsepower and 
the United States 1,000,000 horsepower out of 
the development. If the United States wants 
any part of the other 4,000,000 horsepower, it 
must buy this power from Canada at such 
price as Canada chooses to fix.” 

No. 2. The project is unsound economically 
and dangerous politically. 

No. 3. The loss to eastern railroads, with a 
value of $10,000,000,000 and their more than 
20,000 employees, will be terrific. 

No. 4. No phase of this beautiful scheme 
concocted by wheat growers justifies the cost 
to New York State. 

No. 5. If Congress ratifies the treaty, it has 
been estimated the cost to New York State will 
be about $90,000,000, and it will also pay a 
large share of the general tax which will be 
necessary to meet the Government’s expendi- 
ture. 

No. 6. The United States’ share of the costs 
are all out of proportion to its share in actual 
benefits from the development. 

No. 7. No one seems to know just what the 
cost will be. The joint commission estimates 
the cost at $543,439,000. Col. Hugh L. Cooper, 
an outstanding authority on hydroelectric 
development, places the cost at $1,350,000,000. 

No. 8. We have no confidence in our Gov- 
ernment’s system of estimating costs. Take 
the Panama Canal; the original cost was esti- 
mated at $140,000,000, and the ultimate cost 
was $375,000,000. 

No. 9. The Canadian system is no im- 
provement over ours. The Welland Canal 


cost was originally estimated at $40,000,000, 
and it actually cost $128,000,000. 

No. 10. The St. Lawrence River as water 
transportation would be closed to navigation 
over 5 months every year. 

No. 11. It would detract from the useful 
service of the New York State Barge Canal, 





on which over $200,000,000 has been spent, 
and would turn over to foreign ports busi- 
hess now transacted right here in the city of 
Buffalo. 

No. 12. That the money of our people 
should not be invested in an enterprise laying 
outside of the United States. 

No. 13. No part of the St. Lawrence River 
is within our boundaries—no part of it is 
within our country, and only for 114 percent 
of its entire length does it border upon our 
country—98%4 percent of the St. Lawrence 
River will be found entirely within the 
Dominion of Canada. 

No. 14. The value of $150,000,000 worth of 
ships on the Great Lakes will be greatly re- 
duced. Many of these boats are operated by 
Buffalo. capital and manned by Buffalo 
workers 

No. 15. To spend a billion dollars for Ca- 
nadian labor and material is a little more 
generous than we can afford to be, and at a 
time when we have used our tax system to 
the limit (and in some cases beyond the 
limit) to raise money for public works to give 
employment to the unemployed. 

No. 16. We are against taking 1,000,000,000 
perfectly good American dollars out of our 
Treasury to build power plants for the benefit 
of foreign industrialists. 

No. 17. From a navigation standpoint, this 
is not an American asset; the scheme is a 
proposal for an all-British canal. 

No. 18. An all-American canal would in- 
volve an initial expenditure of more money, 
but it would be hundreds of miles shorter 
and would be open for a longer season, and 
for national defense would be of far greater 
service to our country. As a matter of fact, 
the St. Lawrence R‘ver in time of war might 
be closed to the United States. 

No. 19. This seaway scheme would make 
Buffalo another Dunkerque—just another 
city through which trams pass. 

No. 20. Lake Michigan would become an 
international waterway. 

No. 21. No part of Lake Michigan touches 
the Canadian border. 

No. 22. The railroads owe the Government 
millions and they will find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to pay if they be still further 
embarrassed. 

If Congress really wants to give employ- 
ment to labor and provide more shipping 
facilities that could be used throughout the 
year, why not build a couple of railroads be- 
tween Chicago and Boston which would cost 
no more than the proposed Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway scheme? 

If the purchasing power of the masses was 
stepped up so that our people were properly 
fed, there would be no wheat to export and 
then we would not have to worry over the 
treaty. 

Resolved to forthwith send a copy of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the United States Senators, and 
the Congressmen at large from New York 
State, the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Erie County, and to the Labor 
Journal for publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS LOCAL 
UNIon, No. 36, 
JAMES S. KEYES, President, 
JOHN J. CARROLL, Secretary. 





[Riverside Lodge, No. 294, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express, and Station Employees] 


KENMORE, N. Y., February 19, 1941. 
Hon. Prius L. SCHWERT, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Dear Sir: I am directed by the 
members of the above lodge to advise you 
that they are wholly opposed to the con- 
summation of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway, believing that it represents a threat 
to the future of Buffalo and Erie County, 
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that it is economically unsound and would 
benefit only a small section of the country 
at the expense of those least abie to afford it. 
You are therefore urged to use the influ- 
ence of your honorable office in opposing this 
scheme. The members of this lodge reside 
in the Fortieth, Forty-first, and Forty-second 
Congressional Districts. 
Very truly yours, 
ALBERT C. CARNCROSS, 
Secretary, 294. 





The Lend-Lease Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES F. BYRNES 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, February 28 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. HATTIE W. CARAWAY, 
OF ARKANSAS 





Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address on the pend- 
ing lend-lease bill delivered by the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway] 
on February 27, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I wish to speak to you briefly on some 
phases of the lend-lease bill now before the 
United States Senate. 

There have been three major issues con- 
sidered by Congress having to do with our 
preparedness; the neutrality law, the Selec- 
tive Service Act, and the pending bill. 

The contreversy going on over the lend- 
lease bill presents a familiar picture. We 
have much of the same old scenery that at- 
tended the consideration of the neutrality 
bill. Practically the same type of speech is 
being made against this bill as was made 
against the neutrality measure. At that 
time, the constant cry of those opposed to 
the neutrality legislation was that it would 
lead us into war. There are but few who 
do not realize now that the neutrality law 
has done more than any single thing to keep 
us out of the conflict. 

The same gentlemen who are opposing the 
lend-lease bill in the Senate now said in 
1939 that the neutrality bill would put us 
into war. The same gentlemen also said 
later on that if the Selective Service Act 
passed we would be in the war in 30 days. 
Tuey were false prophets then. Is there any 
reason to believe that their present dire 
forecasts are more accurate than their other 
attempts at prophecy? 

During the consideration of the Selective 
Service Act there was the same oft-repeated 
chant that that bill would bring us into 
the conflict immediately. The passage of 
that law was wise. If the United States is 
forced into war, that measure will help pro- 
tect our boys by making them better pre- 
pared. Untrained troop: stand no chance 
against trained ones in modern warfare. In 
addition, it has acted to prevent war being 
made on this country. No bully is apt to 
attack one who is prepared. 

It is my firm belief that the passage of 
the pending lend-lease bill will have the 
same result as the other two major pre- 
paredness measures which I have mentioned, 
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and that the wisdom of the bill will be 
proved. I believe that the enactment of 
this bill into law will do much to prevent 
cur being drawn into the conflict. 

I realize that the citizens of this country 
have had dinned into their ears day after day 
the continuous repetition of the statement 
that the enactment of the iend-lease bill 
will bring us into war. The adroit opponents 
of the measure realize that the vast majority 
of our citizens are opposed to war. In or- 
der to capitalize on that knowledge, they 
bave never made a speech that did not con- 
tend as its main theme that this measure 
would bring us into war. They fear to do 
anything lest it bring Hitler’s wrath down 
upon them 

Why all this cringing before Mr. Hitler? 
Why the fear that we may do something 
which would -make the German dictator 
angry? There are those who have been so 
fearful of his ire that they would not have 
us prepare, and yet those people know that 
the only law which Mr. Hitler respects is 
that of force and are aware of the fate of 
nations which have not been in a position 
to meet force with force. I, for one, am 
weary of this attitude on the part of those 
who would cringe and make an attempt to ap- 
pease the one man in the world who seeks to 
dominate it according to his own ideas. 

Against the lend-lease bill we see the same 
old flood of familiar propaganda directed 
against it that poured onto Congress when 
the other two measures were being consid- 
ered. The volume is greater. This is not 
true of the mail from my State. I believe 
90 percent of my people favor the bill I 
have never seen aS much propaganda di- 
rected against any measure, with but one 
exception, since I have been a United States 
Senator. Perhaps the majority of those 
writing against the bill are sincere. How- 
ever, T am confident that the slimy hands 
of Nazi propagandists have been at work, 
and still are, as never before concerning any 
measure which has come before the Con- 
gress. There are many people and a num- 
ber of organizations opposed to the bill who 
are unwittingly being used as tools by the 
Hitler machine. We have seen the results of 
Nazi propaganda in other countries. It is 
definitely certain that Dictator Hitler and 
the subversive interests of this country 
would not overlook a chance like this to 
spread their poison. 

I am the only woman Member of the 
United States Senate. Because of that fact, 
I have received a great many communications 
against the bill that would not otherwise 
have come to me. They urge that because 
of my sex I should, in support of their views, 
vote against this proposed legislation. I 
stated when I entered the Senate that I saw 
no reason for differentiating between men 
and women who serve in legislative capaci- 
ties. There should be equal responsibility 
among them with a view toward equal service 
to achieve identical goals. 

Those opposing this measure are seeking 
to frighten the women of this country by 
their constant cry of “War.” However, I do 
not believe they take into consideration the 
fact that the history of this country shows 
that the women of America are just as loyal, 
just as courageous, and just as self-sacrificing 
as the men. I know that if war should come 
to us, the women would show equal courage 
with the men. In fact, I sometimes think 
they would have to show more, for long after 
war is over the women will still be fighting 
for American principles. 

Let us view this matter without emotion. 
Let there be borne by all the desire alone to 
have what is best for the United States. The 
present war is one of ideas. The dictators, 
believing that might is right, are seeking to 
impose upon the world a system of moral, 


economic, and political control to which it 
has never before been subjected in history. 
These theories are opposed to our belief in 
freedom and democracy. They are opposed 
to the American doctrine of self-government. 
They are against Christianity or any other 
form of religion except the worship of the 
state under the control of a dictator. It is 
opposed to the American theory of life, liber- 
ty. happiness, and the right to worship God 
according to the dictates of our own con- 
sciences. 

If Hitler wins, we will face not only a hos- 
tile Germany but a hostile world. There 
can be no doubt but that Hitler desires to 
impose his system upon the whole world, in- 
cluding the United States. He has said so. 

The opponents of this measure would 
seek to lull you into security, saying that 
there would be no possibility of Hitler’s at- 
tempting an invasion of the United States. 
They have said that the German Dictator 
could not do many things of a comparable 
nature. He has done them. In fact, the 
fate of some of the destroyed nations is due 
in part to their belief that Hitler could not 
Go those things which he has done. The 
opponents of the measure scoff at the idea 
of Hitler’s being able to transport troops to 
this country. During the World War the 
United States transported millions of sol- 
diers across 3,000 miles of water and supplied 
them. This was done because the Allies 
commanded the seas. If England goes down 
and Hitler dominates the ocean, -~ho is there 
among us who can say with any certainty 
that an invasion of the United States could 
not be attempted? 

Many believe that Great Britain is fighting 
for us. I think that England is fighting for 
her life. However, I do believe that Great 
Britain and the other democracies are now 
bearing the brunt of the fighting for that 
which Americans believe is right. 

One of the primary purposes of the lend- 
lease bill is to aid England and the democ- 
racies in that fight. That is not all of it, 
however. We, as a nation, have a selfish 
interest in the matter. Most of those who 
support this bill do so because, in part, they 
believe it is for our own preservation. If 
England wins, we know what to expect in 
the future. If Hitler were successful, God 
alone knows what the United States and the 
world would face. 

In this fight I do not believe Lngland needs 
or wants our men to go overseas. She does 
want materials and munitions of war in order 
to carry on her fight. If the aid which we 
are to extend to England and the democ- 
racies is to be helpful, we must hurry. It 
may be later than we think. Interminable 
time has been spent in debate, much of which 
is a constant repetition of what has been said 
before. Every day of delay may prove costly. 

The press of the past week has shouted 
from its front pages that Hitler says the 
British will be doomed by April. Most mili- 
tary and naval experts believe that a supreme 
effort to destroy England will be made soon. 
Full speed ahead is necessary. If we fail to 
render prompt and effective aid to England 
and the democracies, it may be the most 
tragic mistake America has ever made. 

I have never thought that we would be 
drawn into the conflict. I may be in error. 
Who knows but that regardless of what we 
do in a legislative way this conflict may be 
forced upon us? What Solomon is there 
among us who can assure what the future 
may hold? After all, I think that the de- 
cision of whether we will be forced into the 
war or not rests in the hands of one man— 
Adolf Hitler. 

This is not a partisan issue. It is one which 
should not divide our people into antagonistic 
groups. Much ill feeling has been engendered 
because of the controversy over this bill. It 


has not helped national unity. After all, it 
is your country and mine. America, united, 
can withstand the force of an attack far 
greater than any the world has yet known. 
Divided, it might easier invite aggression. 
One of the principal methods of Hitler’s war 
strategy is a division of popular opinion in 
the nation to be attacked. It has proved as 
potent as guns and ammunition. 

In addition to the cry that this bill will 
lead us into war there has been a constant 
attack upon President Roosevelt. I think 
that a fair and unbiased study would reveal 
that the President has handled the foreign 
affairs of the Nation wisely. I devoutly be- 
liev> that Franklin D. Roosevelt will con- 
tinue ‘to do all in his power to keep us out 
of the ‘conflict. The pending bill does not 
delegate to the President any legislative 
power. We have had quite a battle in Con- 
gress about the delegation of lawmaking 
power. The President has none. What does 
this measure do? It enlarges the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s administrative defense powers and 
provides for their simple and effective use. 

I think that I have as much interest in 
keeping this Nation out of war as anyone. I 
have two sons already in the military service. 
They entered the Army because it was their 
wish to do so. I gave my consent. If they 
were civilians and there was a national emer- 
gency and they did not do their part, I would 
disown them. 

I do not want war. I do not know of any 
Senator favoring this bill who is for war. 
Many of them have sons as have I. These 
sons are either already in the military service 
or will be called sooner or later. 

The overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people, regardless of race, color, religion, 
creed, politics, or origin, favor this measure as 
one of greatest effectiveness in national de- 
fense. 

It is not so much a question of whether we 
will get into the war. It is rather one of 
whether the war will come to us. For my 
part I state to the mothers and fathers of 
America, and I repeat to the young men of 
my country, that it is my firm belief that the 
pending measure, if enacted into law, will do 
much to keep the war from our shores. 

As a Representative of a sovereign State, as 
an American mother, as one who has been a 
constant advocate of peace, as one who be- 
lieves that humanity is at stake and that 
some measure must be taken to safeguard it, 
I will cast my vote for the lend-lease bill. 





Can That Happen Here? 
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HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 28 (legislative day of 
of Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM C. BULLITT TO 
OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an address delivered by Hon. Wil- 
liam C, Bullitt before the annual banquet 
of the Overseas Press Club of America 
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at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
on February 27, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ambassadors, ministers, 
ladies, and gentlemen, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the border of Canada to the 
border of Mexico, we Americans tonight are 
anxious and uneasy. And we have good rea- 
son to be. We know what is happening in the 
world. We know that nation after nation has 
been enslaved by the totalitarian dictators, 
and at the root of our uneasiness is the ques- 
tion, Can that happen here? 

The overseas writers of America gather for 
us the crops of fact that we think about when 
we try to answer that question. They are the 
dirt farmers of our public opinion about in- 
ternational affairs. If they give us good grain 
of truth, we have sound facts to digest. If 
they send us untruth, our thinking is upset. 

The crops of fact they have gathered for us 
during the past few years have been astonish- 
ing both in volume and in quality. I do not 
assert that no untruth and no foreign prop- 
aganda has come over the wires from abroad 
to American newspapers, but my experience 
has convinced me that false reports and prop- 
aganda have come in nearly every case from 
correspondents who, although they are hired 
by American newspapers or agencies, are not 
Americans. I know that one of the greatest 
elements of strength in our national life is 
the fact that no one can buy an American 
newspaperman. 

An error in fact can be as disastrous to a 
nation as to an individual. Shortly before 
the invasion of Poland I left my work at the 
chancery of our embassy in Paris in the early 
hours of the morning, and on the dark side- 
walk stumbled over the body of an American 
sailor who had a bloody gash on his head, and 
was unmistakably very drunk. I took him to 
the American hospital. After some days he 
turned up at the embassy, ashamed and be- 
wildered. He could not understand what had 
happened to him. “I never drink too much,’ 
he said, “and I swear I had almost nothing to 
drink that night. All I drank was one bottle 
of that French beer they call cognac.” 

An error in fact put that sailor on the side- 
walk. An error in fact can put a nation in 
the grave. That sailor mistook the nature 
of cognac. Nations have suffered far more 
tragic consequences because they have mis- 
taken the nature of totalitarian states. 

Representatives of the peoples of Europe 
who have fallen into the hands of the Nazis 
and the Communists are witin us in this room 
tonight. ‘Those peoples were very like the 
American people. In our veins is much of 
their blood. They, like ourselves, were Chris- 
tians and were glad and proud to be. They 
had nct adopted any new creed of cruelty. 
They hated war. Like ourselves, they wanted 
tc be let alone to live their lives in peace. 
They tried in every possible way to avoid 
risk of war. They made peace pacts with the 
Gictators. They stood aside while their neigh- 
bors were suffering attack. They trusted in 
the dictators’ promises that they would be 
spared They thought the word of a dictator 
was worth something. They made that mis- 
take in fact. One by one they were devoured. 

Misinterpretation of facts can be as fatal 
to a nation as an error in fact. Just now it 
is extraordinarily difficult for any American 
tu interpret accurately the mass of facts that 
the overseas writers send to us. The front 
page of every newspaper contains each day so 
much startling and horrifying news that it is 
hard to follow the pattern of events. We all 
know that Hitler's conquest of Austria came 
before his invasion of Czechoslovakia; but in 
the kaleidoscope of a succession of front 


pages it is hard to perceive that his conquest 
of Austria was but a preliminary step in his 
encirclement of Czechoslovakia. And that 
his occupation of Czechoslovakia and his deal 
with the Soviet Union were but encircling 
moves to make possible his destruction of 
Poland. And that his deal with Japan was 
designed to encircle the Soviet Union and to 
begin the encirclement of the United States. 
And that his seizure of Norway, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and northern and 
western France were but steps in his encircle- 
ment of Great Britain. And that the con- 
quest of Great Britain, which he plans this 
spring, is designed to be his next step in the 
encirclement of the United States. 

Stalin once said to me at a dinner in the 
Kremlin that there was one job that no man 
could carry out effectively—the job of 
President of the United States. I asked why 
he thought that job was more difficult than 
his job. He replied that when he decided 
that something ought to be done it was done 
at once, whereas a President of the United 
States, before doing anything, had to per- 
suade 130,000,000 people that it ought to be 
done, which would always take so long that it 
would always be too late for action to be 
effective. 

I argued that he must not judge the peo- 
ple of the United States by the people of the 
Soviet Union; that Americans were quick to 
grasp and analyze facts, well-educated, and 
magnificently informed by a free press and a 
free radio. 

Stalin laughed. 

Behind that laugh was not only his belief 
that a democracy could never interpret facts, 
and act, quickly enough to save itself, but 
also his knowledge of the efficiency of the 
propaganda machines that the totalitarian 
states maintain to befuddle the brains of 
democracies and prevent their governments 
from acting until too late. 

At this moment those propaganda ma- 
chines are working overtime. They have 
spies and agents in our country who are the 
advance sappers of the totalitarian mili- 
tary machines, They have bored into every 
section of American life. 

These agents of the dictators try to play 
on any weakness they can find in the Ameri- 
canism of any group or individual. They 
have been trying recently to make use of 
men of Irish descent in the hope they can 
find some who hate England more than they 
love America. They have been trying to 
make tools of businessmen, especially those 
with business interests in Germany. They 
believe that the businessmen of America do 
not know what has happened under the Nazi 
Government to the businessmen of Germany 
who helped put the Nazis in power and dis- 
covered too late that they had succeeded in 
making themselves nothing but terrified 
slaves of the Nazi hierarchy. They hope that 
by using certain businessmen in the way that 
meat packers use lead sheep to guide a flock 
to the throat-slitting pen they may lead the 
businessmen of America to the totalitarian 
knife. They have found some lead sheep. 

They use both varieties of Communists— 
those who are bought and paid for, and naive 
“sympathizers” who cannot bear to face the 
the fact that whatever there was of idealism 
in the Soviet Union was rooted out by Stalin, 
and that what remains is an Asiatic despot- 
ism that differs only from the European 
despotism of the Nazis in the detail that 
it is less efficient because the Communists 
kill off trained intellects while the Nazis 
enslave them. 

They seize on tne natural discontent of 
youth, and they have succeeded in gulling 
a few young Communists into adoption of 
a new motto—new for America—“Give me 
slavery, but give me life.” 
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All these efforts to befuddle the mind of 
America would have little effect if it were 
not that the agents of the totalitarian dicta- 
tors have discovered that they can play on 
a noble sentiment which is in the heart of 
every real American—love of the American 
past. 

When the propagandists of the dictators 
touch that chord it vibrates in every Ameri- 
can heart. No American likes what has hap- 
pened to his world since 1914. At heart we 
all wish that Europe and Asia were as remote 
from us as they seemed before 1914, and in 
that sense we are all isolationists. America, 
to us all, in our inmost selves, means an 
isolated continent, the land of the frontiers- 
man with his rifle close to his plow, the land 
of the Indian and the scout, the land of 
Washington’s soldiers, of the men in blue 
and the men in gray, the land of Huckleberry 
Finn and the cowboy of the prairies, and the 
free plains open to the pioneers. We loved 
our country as it was, and we still love it as 
it was. 

The world has changed so much for the 
worse from our point of view since 1914 that 
it is impossible to blame any American for 
wishing that we could get back to the world 
which existed before 1914. 

But. there is nothing so dead as yesterday, 
and we cannot get back to a vanished past. 
The frontier is gone. The free land is gone. 
Men who want jobs cannot just “go West”; 
they must have a new frontier of opportu- 
nity opened to them—often by government 
action. The airplane has put Europe closer 
to San Francisco than New York was to 
Philadelphia when Washington stood at 
Valley Forge. The radio has put the voices 
of all the dictators of Europe and Asia in 
our own homes. The moral code which was 
accepted by all the rulers of the earth before 
1914, ‘which restrained their actions even if 
it did not control them, has been denied, 
derided, and defiled by the dictators of Ger- 
many, Italy, the Soviet Union, and Japan. 
For them the Ten Commandments have lost 
all meaning. They have discarded all the 
teachings of the words and life of Christ, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Quote that 
to Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, and the Japanese 
militarists—and hear them laugh. We can 
expect neither honor nor mercy in their deal- 
ings with us or with any other nation. 

We lived secure and happy for a century, 


‘without powerful enemies, protected by our 


own fleet and the British Fleet. We no longer 
know how long the British Fieet will be able 
to hold the seas, and Germany, Italy, and 
Japan are leagued against us openly by the 
pact that they signed exactly 5 months ago 
in Berlin. 

The world is not what it was before 1914, 
and those who believe that we can still live 
happily in passive isolation, indifferent to the 
fate of the rest of the earth, resemble sufferers 
from that gruesome form of dementia praecox 
which causes men who cannot bear to face 
the harsh reality of the real worid to regress 
mentally and to traverse backward, in search 
of a lost paradise, all the stages of their 
existence. In asylums, they behave first like 
adolescents, then like children, then like in- 
fants. In the end, before they die, they 
assume rigidly the physical posture of an 
unborn child. 

I know at this time many men in political 
life who are patriots, who wouid die gladly 
for their country, who: are suffering from a 
form of political dementia praecox. They 
care so much for the isolated America of 
their childhood and hate so deeply the world 
of today that they have regressed—and they 
want all Americans to regress with them— 
to the original paradise of isolation in the 
surrounding waters of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic. They are caught in a dream. 

In the presence of the airplane, the only 
isolation that has any longer a practical 
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meaning is the isolation of our planet in the 
universe. The force behind isoiationism is 
love of the American past which is gone; but 
isolationism in the present is political de- 
mentia praecox. 

What is the reality? It is this: 

The earth has been so contracted by the 
airplane that for the first time in our history 
the war machines of Europe can reach the 
Western Hemisphere in a few hours. The 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans will remain 
formidable obstacles to invasion of the Amer- 
icas so long as both are controlled either by 
the American Navy or by the navy of a power 
friendly to us. We have a one-ocean navy 
and we shall not have a two-ocean navy be- 
fore 1946. So long as the British Navy con- 
tinues to hold the Germans and Italians on 
the other side of the Atlantic while our fleet 
watches in the Pacific, we shall have the prac- 
tical equivalent of a two-ocean navy. If the 
British Navy should be eliminated, we would 
still have a one-ocean navy but we would 
have two oceans to defend. In the absence 
of a fleet, an ocean is not a defense but a 
broad highway for invasion. 

Without the British Navy we could not pro- 
tect both the Pacific coast and the Atlantic 
coast of the Western Hemisphere. We could 
not effectively guard both doors of our na- 
tional home. 

The Latin-American republics have no 
strong military forces. Within their borders 
are powerful totalitarian elements awaiting 
the elimination of the British Navy to strike 
for power. Since the economic life of certain 
Latin-American states is dependent on ex- 
ports to Europe, and since we cannot take 
those exports, a totalitarian Europe would 
have mighty economic weapons with which 
to combat our “good neighbor” policy. 

Should the British Navy be eliminated, in- 
vasion of the Western Hemisphere by way 
of one or more states of Latin America would 
be almost certain. We are not prepared to 
meet such an attack by the totalitarian states 
that are leagued against us. 

If the Nazis should control Africa and Eu- 
rope, and the Japanese control Asia and Aus- 
tralasia, we would be cut off from trade with 
so great a portion of the earth that the stand- 
ard of living of every American from the 
richest to the poorest would fall disastrously. 
We should have to try to support on a crippled 
economic system armaments colossal enough 
to resist the pressure of 90 percent of the 
human race. The facilities for shipbuilding 
and airplane construction in the hands of the 
totalitarian dictators would be many times as 
great as our facilities. We should have to 
turn the United States into an armed camp 
with military discipline in every phase of life. 
Even that might not be enough to preserve 
our independence. That is our situation on 
this earth tonight. That is reality. 

Where then lies hope? 

It lies in the courage of the British people, 
in the skill of their sailors, in the heroism of 
their aviators, in the will of their leader. 
It lies in the valor, the endurance, and the 
new-born patriotism of the Chinese, and in 
the old spirit of Marathon and Thermopylae 
that is alive again in the Greeks. It lies in 
the chance “hat they will hold out and we will 
really wake up. 

Edmund Burke, in his great address on the 
Conciliation of America, said: “When bad 
men combine, the good must associate; 
else they will fall one by one, an unpitied 
sacrifice in a contemptible struggle.” 

The truth of that statement is so manifest 
and the lesson to be drawn from the ex- 
perience of the nations of Europe, who hoped 
for peace and got war, is so clear that those 
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our own eyes and know that they could hap- 
pen here in America, feel in the depths of 
our beings a terrible urgency. 

We know that our country is not pro- 
ducing weapons of defense fast enough and 
that we are not supplying weapons in suffi- 
cient quantities to the British, the Chinese, 
and the Greeks. Let those who will call us 
warmongers. We speak the truth because 
we love our country and we want our Nation 
to save itself from destruction. If that be 
warmongering, then patriotism is the love 
that Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin feel for 
America. 

Since the fall of France, the British have 
done far better than any man had reason 
t believe they would be able to do. We, in 
our production, have not lived up to our 
tradition of American enterprise and indus- 
trial efficiency. In our production we have 
done worse than any man had reason to 
expect. If we were fully awake to the danger 
that threatens us, we should at this hour be 
producing every implement of defense that we 
need, and every implement of defense that the 
British, the Chinese, and the Greeks need, 
with as great speed as though we were in 
war. 

We are doing nothing of the kind. We 
are making just the effort that it is not 
troublesome to make. We could double our 
planned output of airplanes and tanks and 
merchant ships and guns in 1942 if we would 
but buckle to the task now. By not produc- 
ing as fast as if we were in war, we are 
risking the whole future of our Nation, the 
whole heritage which our fathers left in our 
trust for unborn generations—we are risking 
even our independence. 

If we cannot now get into production at 
war speed without the declaration of a na- 
tional emergency, I, for one, favor the im- 
mediate declaration of a nationa) emergency. 

Are we already too late? I do not know. 
No man knows. But I do know that unless 
we begin to produce at war speed now, we 
shall be later tomorrow than we are today. 

What shall we get as a nation from this 
war if we do produce in sufficient volume to 
enable the British to defeat the Germans and 
Italians, and the Chinese to maintain their 
independence? 

Safety, at least—and perhaps much more. 

In this war there can be no “peace without 
victory.” The Nazis are determined to estab- 
lish the rule of the German race over a world 
of slaves. The British cannot make peace as 
long as there is an air force in Germany that 
can bombard London. 

Europe is too small for two hostile air 
forces to exist in it. Either the British air 
force or the German air force will disap- 
pear, and the air force which remains will 
control not only Europe but also Africa. 

The world after this war will be directed 
either from Berlin or from Washington and 
London. Goebbels, the Nazi propaganda 
chief, has stated the issue in the words: 
“This is a struggle for the human mind.” 
It is also a struggle for the human body and 
the human soul. Every man on this earth 
has his choice between the way of life of Ber- 
lin on one side and the way of life of Wash- 
ington and London on the other. He has no 
other choice. The Soviet dictator, quaking in 
his Kremlin, is too weak, morally and phys- 
ically, to win even a jackal’s victory over 
corpses. 





If the British win, there will be a chance— 
I do not say a certainty but a chance—that 
the world for the first time in human history 
may be organized for peace. 

The means to establish and maintain peace 
and security throughout the entire world will 
be at hand for the first time: Air power has 
been added to sea power. 

If this war should end with dominant air 
power and dominant sea power in the hands 
of the United States and Great Britain, it 
might be possible to organize peace for all 
nations on a basis.of fair play and Christian 
decency. 

However much we may dislike the idea, we 
know now that the dove of peace must. carry 
not only an olive branch but also a bomb. 
By the painful process of trial and error, we 
have learned that peace, justice, and liberty 
can prevail in the world only if they are 
backed by force. If the Britis win, we and 
they together will possess that force. 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence, he laid down a prin- 
ciple that applied not to America alone but 
to the whole human race. “All men”, he 
wrote, “are created equal.” 

Seventy-five years later, speaking at Inde- 
pendence Hall, Lincoln said: 

“I have often pondered ov the dangers 
which were incurred by the men who as- 
sembled here and framed and adopted that 
Declaration. I have pondered over the toils 
that were endured by the officers and soldiers 
of the Army who achieved that independence. 
I have often inquired of myself what great 
principle or idea it was that kept this Con- 
federacy so long together. It was not the 
mere matter of separation of the colonies 
from the motherland, but that sentiment in 
the Declaration of Independence which gave 
liberty n t alone to the people of this coun- 
try, but hope to all the world, for all future 
time. It was that which gave promise that 
in due time the weights would be lifted from 
the shoulders of all men, and that all should 
have an equal chance * * * if this coun- 
try cannot be saved without giving up that 
principle, I would rather be assassinated on 
this spot than surrender it.” 

Eighty years have passed since Lincoln 
spoke those words, but the “promise that in 
due time the weights would be lifted from 
the shoulders of all men, and that all should 
have an equai chance” is still our hope and 
the hope of the world. War against that 
promise and that hope is being waged by all 
the dictators. For an American, “There is 
no discharge in that war.” 

The task that lay before the Americans of 
1776 was to organize the Thirteen Colonies 
into a nation based on the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. Our forefathers 
brought unity and peace to this continent. 
If the British win, our generation may be 
able to play its part in bringing peace to 
this small earth—whose dimensions are 
shrinking so rapidly with the development 
of the airplane that it can be circled now by 
a traveler in less time than it took Washing- 
ton and Jefferson to travel from Virginia to 
New York. 

If the British lose, we shall soon be fighting 
for our lives in the Western Hemisphere. 

Today the British can stand before God 
and man, and say: “I have fought a good 
fight, I have kept the faith.” 

We can say that we are enjoying a pleasant 
life and are gambling on the ability of the 
British to hold out while we prepare—on the 
basis of business as usual—with our spare 
energies in our spare time. 

To say that the British before this war 
were as leisurely in their preparations as we 
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Washington said: “Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and the honest can repair, 
The event is in the hand of God.” 
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LETTER FROM HON. HOMER T. BONE, OF 
WASHINGTON, TO CITIZENS OF HIS 
STATE 





Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter which 
I am writing to the citizens of my own 
State respecting the power question. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


RESULTS OF UNITED STATES PROBE SHOW POWER 
COMPANIES LIED ABOUT THEIR ACTIVITY IN 
CONNECTION WITH INITIATIVE 139-—~-THEIR 
STATEMENTS ARE UNTRUSTWORTHY 


Dear CrrizEn: Last year, in a series of let- 
ters against Initiative 139, I warned that 
power companies were spending enormous 
amounts to put it over. This the power com- 
panies denied. 

Since those letters were written, facts 
brought out by United States officials have 
fully justified my warnings. Examination of 
books of companies in our State, and 
questioning of their officers on the witness 
stand, proved again that no trust should be 
placed in power company statements about 
anything. 

Five companies were asked by the Gov- 
ernment to answer the simple question: 
“Has your company taken any steps to spon- 
sor or bring about enactment of Initiative 
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139?” They all deliberately falsified or evaded 
making an answer. 

The Washington Water Power Co. replied, 
in writing, as follows: “We are not one of the 
sponsors of Initiative 1389.” Yet, the W. W. P. 
€o. spent on politics in 1940 at least 
$150,375, mostly in trying to pass this initia- 
tive. The W. W. P. and four other companies 
last year gave $48,000 cash to the Let the 
People Vote League which they had set up 
to sponsor No. 139. 


fortune ta dupe the people of Spokane inta 
letting it continue to burden them with a 
huge bond and stock debt and with exorbi- 
tant rates. The five companies that denied 
in writing that they were promoting Initiative 
139 spent in 1940 on politics $347,228, prin- 
cipally in the attempt to pass this bill. 
officials who had denied partici- 
pating in the Initiative 139 campaign 
changed their tume when put on the stand 
under oath. Bit by bit they were forced to 
tell the story of how power-company officials 
agreed on a nm to the 
P. U. D.’s; how they arranged to finance the 
Initiative 139 campaign without appearing 
to do so; how the W. W. P. Co. issued “em- 
ployees” booklets which actually were dis- 
tributed to almost everybody in all counties 
in which that company operates; how the 
companies used their employees in large 
numbers to call on customers to influence 
them in favor of No. 139; and how they 
charged half this expense to the rate payers. 

Federal Power Commission lawyers drew 
from company officials admissions that five 
companies spent $1,035,964 for political pur- 
poses in 5 years, from January 1, 1935, to 
November 30, 1940. 

It takes a lot of money to make a lie pass 
for the truth. The power companies prefer 
to spend money on propaganda rather than 
correct their antisocial practices. 

In Spokane, the W. W. P. Co., faced with 
@ campaign to establish a municipal plant, 
prefers to distribute vast quantities of liter- 
ature, send out hordes of canvassers, pack 
citizens’ meetings, boycott businessmen, 
hand out beef roasts to the poor, publish 
full-page political advertisements full of 
misstatements, stop the showing of moving 
pictures of public power developments, and 
use other high-pressure tactics, rather than 
mollify the public by giving good service at 
lowest possible rates. The W. W. P should 
long ago have cut its rates to the Tacoma 
level. 

The company should also have taken steps 
to reduce its bonded debt, as publicly owned 
plants do. The company stock and bond 
debt of nearly $58,000,000 is a direct and in- 
escapable burden upon the rate payers. 
Spokane users of electricity are loaded with 
$17,000,000 of this $58,000,000. 

The W. W. P. constantly asserts that a 
Public plant would saddle the people of 
Spokane with debt; whereas the fact is that 
only by owning and operating their own 
plant can the people of Spokane ever hope 
te wipe out the debt now imposed on them 
by the W. W. P. Hundreds of municipal 
plants are debt-free assets of the cities that 
own them. 

The sooner our State is rid of the private 
power companies, the better off it will be. 

Yours sincerely, 
Homer T. Bone. 
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Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of February 
22 entitled “Light on Defense Spending 
Methods,” one from the Washington Post 
of February 24 entitled “Investigating De- 
fense,” one from the Kansas City Star of 
February 25 entitled “Look Into the 
Charges,” and one from the New York 
Times of February 27 entitled “A Defense 
Inquiry.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
February 22, 1941] 


LIGHT ON DEFENSE~SPENDING METHODS 


Senator TrRumMAN’s demand for a sweeping 
investigation of contract letting in the de- 
fense program is a step nearer realization 
with the Senate Military Committee’s ap- 
proval of his resolution for such an inquiry. 
The Missouri Senator’s resolution is broad 
enough to include every possible phase of the 
defense program. Its provision for a special 
committee offers good assurance that a thor- 
ough job will be done. Whether or not all 
the charges and rumors are verified, the very 
existence of such a committee will be a warn- 
ing to. both Government officials and con- 
tractors that any irregular practices are very 
likely to be exposed. 

Aiready the asking of questions and the 
exposure of exorbitant costs are beginning to 
get results. Some real-estate agents who 
bought land for Government arms plants 
and cantonments received enormous fees, as 
the other Senator from Missouri, BENNETT C. 
CLaRK, brought out several weeks ago. Offi- 
cials now indicate that the use of agents 
will be abandoned when the pressure for 
speed on the arms program relaxes somewhat. 
Furthermore, the Department of Justice is 
looking into the large fees reported to have 
been received by the agent who bought up 
the land for the TNT plant near St. Charles. 

America’s experience in the World War 
proved that the utmost vigilance is required 
to prevent extravagance and waste in a na- 
tional-defenmse program. Senator TruMan’s 
committee can serve as a watchdog, on guard 
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against these abuses before the damage is 

beyond repair. 

[From the Washington Post of February 24, 
1941] 


INVESTIGATING DEFENSE 


Whenever Congress grants extensive powers 
to the President, investigations are almost 
sure to follow to determine whether the 
legislative policy is being properly carried out. 
So there is nothing strange about the ap- 
proval by the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Truman resolution calling for 
a “full and complete” inquiry into the de- 
fense program. Both the Senate and the 
House must keep themselves informed as to 
the progress of our rearmament effort. Only 
in that way can they hope to make certain 
that the enormous sums appropriated for 
the Army and Navy are being wisely and 
effectively spent and that extraordinary pow- 
ers are being judiciously used. Care should 
be taken, however, to prevent any inquiry of 
this sort from delaying the urgent work of 
building airplanes, tanks, guns, and ships. 
Certainly the Senate and House ought not 
to make separate investigations that would 
unnecessarily occu. y the time of defense 
Officials. And the inquiry should be sur- 
rounded by special safeguards to assure 
ample protection of military and naval 
secrets. 


[From the Kansas City Star of February 25, 
1941} 


LOOK INTO THE CHARGES 


The necessity of speed and quick decisions 
was offered as an excuse for much of the 
waste in the letting of contracts and the pur- 
chases of materials in the World War. Now 
the same excuse is being heard in connection 
with some of the present defense contracts. 
It is not proved, and may not be proved, that 
any widespread practices of a reprehensible 
nature exist. 

But an important sidelight on the Truman 
investigation proposal, already approved by 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee, is the 
situation with regard to commissions and pos- 
sibly prices paid on Indiana land purchases. 
The Justice Department is conducting a pri- 
vate inquiry into this and other such matters 
that may show to what degree the proposed 
Senate investigation would be justified. 

As to the Indiana cases, the allegedly ex- 
orbitant fees were reduced—virtually cut in 
half—when the facts were brought out. 
There are to be further inquiries into other 
phases of the contracts, including the prices 
paid for the land itself. 

The proposed Senate inquiry would be 
broader and would lead into the location of 
defense plants as well as alleged unfairness 
or favoritism in the letting of contracts. Just 
now all of this is largely in the stage of 
charges. It is much to the point to establish 
the truth or falsity of them. Not only waste 
but grave mistakes affecting the future bal- 
ance of the Nation’s economy might thereby 
be prevented. 

[From the New York Times of February 27, 
1941} 


A DEFENSE INQUIRY 


The proposed study of all phases of our de- 
fense preparations by a special congressional 
committee would be desirable from every 
point of view. Its first function would be 
to give the public, and Congress itself, a clear 
picture of the present state of the program. 
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As one Member declares: “Congress is giving 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the defense 
departments and we don’t know a thing 
about how it is being spent. Nobody knows 
what is going on.” 

The first task of the proposed investiga- 
tion, therefore, would be to present an orderly 
picture of how much money had been au- 
thorized, how much appropriated, what the 
total amount of contracts was, how fast 
money was being spent; just what, in broad 
outlines, had been ordered, and how much 
of the defense dollar was going for airplanes, 
tanks, guns, men, housing, destroyers, battle- 
ships, merchant ships, etc. At present there 
is no place where one can find such informa- 
tion centralized, summarized, and presented 
in clear, well-organized form. Our defense 
preparations have been improvised and half 
chaotic. The President presents new re- 
quests as they happen to come up. But 
when Congress receives a request, as it did 
this week, to appropriate $3,812,000,000 more 
(a sum in excess of the Government’s total 
expenditures for all purposes in the fiscal 
year 1928), Congress has no way of judging 
the need of new appropriations because it 
lacks a clear picture of what has already been 
done. 

To decide precisely in what directions the 
defense dollars should be spent can best be 
done by the Executive. What is required is 
a Presidential defense planning commission 
to determine, for example, what the balance 
ought to be among ships and planes and 
guns and tanks, which things ought to be 
given priority, and so on. But a congres- 
sional committee could properly raise ques- 
tions about the Executive proposals and 
about the defense organization itself. While 
such a committee could also investigate the 
propriety of wastefulness of particular con- 
tracts, its chief function should not be to 
unearth isolated errors or scandals, but the 
more constructive one of conducting a con- 
tinuous over-all] survey. 

An investigating committee of this type 
would perform a greatly needed service, 
whether our defense program were going 
badly or very well. If the program were 
going badly, the committee could do much 
to correct it. If it were going well, the com- 
mittee’s approval would be a constant re- 
assurance to the public. Such a committee, 
constantly informed of the progress of the 
defense program, might also decide which 
facts about defense progress should be made 
public and which withheld. The public could 
thus be kept informed directly, at the same 
time as it would have the knowledge that a 
bipartisan body was continuously keeping in 
touch even with those aspects of the pro- 
gram that necessarily had to be kept secret. 

Notwithstanding the announcement made 
yesterday by Chairman May, of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, those Congress- 
men are perhaps right who contend that 
the standing Military and Naval Affairs Com- 
mittees ought not to undertake the pro- 
posed investigation, because they might shy 
away from disclosures that “reflected criti- 
cism on the departments concerned.” The 
Rules Committee, on the other hand, would 
not seem to have any special fitness for the 
task, and the investigation would conflict 
with the proper business of that committee. 
What seems most desirable is a special com- 
mittee of the ablest men of the House (un- 
less the Senate is also to participate), with 
perhaps at least a few of its members chosen 
from the Military and Naval Affairs and Ap- 
propriations Committees. 


In the situation which prevails today, no 
single act of Congress would be more useful 
or constructive than the creation of such an 
agency. t 





Stalin Versus the Americas 
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HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, February 28 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ARTICLE BY PROF. JOSEPH F. THORNING 





Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Stalin 
Versus the Americas,” written by Prof. 
Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., Lit. D., 
chairman of the department of social 
sciences, Mount St. Mary’s College, Em- 
mitsburg, Md. The article was published 
in the magazine Light of the issue of 
February 1941. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From Light magazine, New York, of February 
1941] 


STALIN VERSUS THE AMERICAS 


(By Prof. Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., Lit. D., 
chairman of the department of social 
sciences, Mount St. Mary’s College, Em- 
mitsburg, Md.) 


In the storm of excitement which threatens 
to carry us into war against the will of the 
people, it is opportune to ask why there has 
been no definition of policy toward the Union 
of Socialist and Soviet Republics. 

For many months, the attitude of the 
United States toward the Axis Powers has 
been a matter of public record. It is one of 
open hostility. Indeed, it is safe to say that 
if Germany and Italy felt they were in a posi- 
tion to multiply the number of their enemies, 
they would seize the initiative to launch a 
declaration of war. America is committed to 
the defeat of Nazi and Fascist totalitarian- 
ism. The material resources of the Nation 
are enlisted against the dictatorships abroad— 
with the exception of that exercised by Josef 
Stalin. The fulminations against Berlin and 
Rome occur almost weekly from Washington. 
And they are official. 

Under the circumstances, it is fair to in- 
quire where we stand with respect to Soviet 
Russia. Is this issue being deliberately soft- 
pedaled? Why? 

TOTALITARIAN TYRANNY OF RUSSIA 


The Kremlin in Moscow shelters a despot 
who lives and rules by force alone. Violence 
has been the sole religion and creed of Josef 
Stalin. Murder has been his ordinary weapon. 
As to his aggressions, testimony can be taken 
from the people of Poland, Finland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Rumania, and China. 
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Who can call this a passive role in interna- 
tional affairs? Is there no dynamite packed 
in a policy of this type? 

With respect to the Orient, too many Amer- 
icans forget that in the past 20 years the 
armies of the Soviet warlord have effected a 
species of “peaceful penetration” of Outer 
Mongolia and Turkestan. Communist bat- 
talions are ready to play the role of traitor in 
a number of other Chinese territories. Nor is 
Stalin averse to adventures against Iran, Iraq, 
and British India. With a caution which at 
times verges on cowardice, this modern 
Genghis Khan is carving out for himself new 
empires both in Asia and Europe. 

The Turks, on guard at the Golden Horn, 
realize that the sword of aggression has a 
sharp double edge. 


WORLD REVOLUTION OF COMMUNISM 


When will all the people of the Americas 
awaken to the danger presented by the Com- 
munist International trojan horse in the 
Western Hemisphere? 

In this connection it may be useful to re- 
call the speech delivered by Stalin’s mouth- 
piece, President Mikhail I. Kalinin, of the 
Supreme Council of the Soviet Union, who, 
on November 80, 1940, declared that “red rol- 
diers and sailors are not only the members of 
a great army and navy but also fighters of the 
most revolutionary fighting forces in the 
world’s history.” 

Why not take the Soviet official at his 
word? 

The “most revolutionary fighting forces in 
the world’s history” are active in every city, 
town, and hamlet of the American republics. 
These soldiers of the New Marxist Order are 
revolutionary and atheistic to the core. 
Their crusade is directed principally against 
the religious and spiritual elements in man, 
as the late Pius XI pointed out in the Divini 
Redemptoris. His holiness, Pius XII, has 
likewise exposed the dialectical materialism 
of Moscow. Other religious leaders, includ- 
ing all the members of the American hier- 
archy, have warned that Marxism is more 
than a philosophy of death; that it is a 
militant campaign which knows no armistice, 
even during Christmas and Easter, when the 
Christian ceremonies are parodied through- 
out the Soviet Union. 

The most significant feature of Comrade 
Kalinin’s declaration was his repetition of a 
favorite phrase of Nicholas Lenin. The 
latter, more than once compared the Soviet 
Union, existing in the midst of nations which 
respected religion, the home, and private 
property. to “a citadel in the state of siege.” 
On November 30, 1940, Mr. Kalinin employed 
similar language. His exact words are 
revealing: 

“We live in a beleaguered fortress. Of 
course, it is a tremendous fortress covering 
one-sixth of the world’s surface. But the 
other five-sixths are held by our unprincipled, 
irreconcilable enemies.” 


STALIN SEEKS WORLD POWER 


The Nazi dictator, Adolf Hitler, has from 
time to time used language which outlines 
his dreams of world domination. America, 
with commendable foresight, has taken the 
threat seriously. Simultaneously, it should 
be noted that the Soviet czar, both in person 
ani through his henchmen, has addressed 
comparable admonitions to the people of the 
civilized world. 

Though Stalin’s actions, from motives of 
present prudence, are limited in scope, they 
are entirely in line with his announced plan. 
He waits only for a propitious moment for 
further brutal aggressions against small na- 
tions, while his minions work unceasingly to 
undermine American free institutions. Com- 
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rade Stalin plots and works against democ- 
racy. 

The Marxist program is likewise satisfied 
with nothing less than world empire. The 
Third International, directed from the Krem- 
lm and operating in every ward and precinct 
in the Americas, already exists as an invisible 
world empire. It is the underground threat 
against democratic liberties. 

The Communist high command is intensi- 
fying its warfare against God, against social 
reconstruction. Its action is dynamic, pow- 
erful, destructive. It is entirely a misnomer 
to describe the aggressor, Stalin, as a “sleep- 
ing partner” of Hitler. The Soviet chieftain 
is wide awake to the opportunities offered to 
him by a world at war. He has enjoyed his 
period of most brilliant prosperity since Sep- 
tember 1939. A disintegrated Europe is the 
wide, glittering boulevard for the march of 
his legions. He has counterparts of Earl 
Browder, James Ford, and Gil Green in every 
State. 

The Marxist tools, in every instance, are 
prepared to turn traitor to the country of 
their birth. Heedless of religious and civil 
obligations, they hope for preferment and 
favor in the new Marxist.order. The world 
revolution represents their sole allegiance. 


FOREIGN CONTROL OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM 


Representative Martin Dies, chairman of 
the Congressional committee investigating 
subversive activities, has revealed that Mr. 
Clare ce Hathaway, managing editor of The 
Daily Worker, Communist organ in New York, 
had to cable to Moscow in order to seek edito- 
rial guidance when Hitler shook hands with 
Stalin in August 1939. Up to that moment, 
the Nazi Fuehrer had been enemy number 
one of the Soviet press here and elsewhere. 
After the Communazi sell-out of Poland, it 
was necessary to find a new party line. It 
was sought not in consultation with American 
citizens but in the purlieus of the Kremlin. 

Orders from Josef Stalin dictated a com- 
plete intellectual and political somersault 
to the Communist leaders and editors in 
America. With a meekness and docility un- 
paralleled in the records of American journal- 
ism, these servants of a foreign state reversed 
their policy, turning all energies to support of 
Nazi propaganda. The masked ball was over. 
False faces were dropped, while the strains 
of the Internationale and the Horst Wessel 
Lied blended in tragic harmony. Brown and 
“red” totalitarianism gave to each other the 
kiss of death. 

It is important to note that one-time ad- 
mirers of the Soviet Union, such as Mr. 
Eugene Lyons, now editor of The American 
Mercury, believe that Josef Stalin consistently 
followed a rule-or-ruin policy in the conduct 
of foreign affairs. In his biography of 
“Stalin Czar of all the Russias,” the former 
United Press correspondent from Moscow de- 
clares that, “Stalin’s Spanish policies were 
so flagrantly antidemocratic that the pur- 
blind might have been expected to open their 
eyes.” But amazingly, “the hoax was but- 
tressed rather than exposed. Such 1¢ the will 
to believe.” 


STILL FELLOW-~-TRAVELERS 


Who are the wishful thinkers characterized 
as “purblind” by Mr. Eugene Lyons? They 
are the quondam fellow-travelers, stili hun- 
gering for the fleshpots of the Kremlin. 
Although eager to rectify their position in the 
mind of the American public, these propa- 
gandists of the left, always noisy and im- 
pudent, continue to cherish their fllusions 
and to nourish their ideological preferences 
for Marxist atheism. 

The dividing line is religion. The sword of 
contradiction is faith in the supernatural. 
Christ looms up before them, speaking these 
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words: “He that is not with Me is against 
Me.” Left-wingers do not believe in an im- 
mortal, spirituai soul. They are the individ- 
uals who maintain a hurt silence whenever 
Soviet foreign policy is under discussion. 

There are United States citizens in Wash- 
ington, strange to say, who still hanker for 
an invitation from Comrade Constantine 
Oumansky, Soviet Ambassador, to attend so- 
cial functions at the Russian Embassy. In- 
cidentally, the receptions, teas, and dinners, 
celebrated in these antiproletarian surround- 
ings are notable for the quantities and qual- 
ity of champagne, caviar, and lobster which 
are purveyed to the eager guests. A Soviet 
levée is the last word in luxury. The com- 
mon people may starve in Kiev, Odessa, and 
Omsk, but the gold-braided dipiomats of the 
Soviet Union feast in plenty in America. 
Nor do they scorn millionaires and politicians 
among their guests. “Intellectuals” and 
kulaks are denied ration cards in Moscow, 
but bureaucrats and capitalists are honored 
friends in our National Capital. The rush of 
American officials to the most recent Soviet 
buffet-banquet was a 9-days’ wonder in Wash- 
ington 

The German Embassy in the capital is 
shunned both by the most ambitious Wash- 
ington matrons and by the most callous rep- 
resentatives of officialdom. Why then do 
they accept with complacence invitations 
to the Communist headquarters in the Amer- 
icas? Is this a healthy situation? 


TWIN TYRANTS AND AGGRESSORS 


America has only one eye open. There are 
no illusions on the score of Nazi imperialism. 
It is time to open the other eye in order to see 
the specter of atheistic Moscow. A political 
oi military alliance with Soviet Russia is un- 
thinkable. Why go through the pantomime 
of wooing and courtship? Everybody knows 
that the American boys, learning the trade of 
war on land and sea, are unwilling to fight to 
make the world safe for autocracy. 

Mr. Arthur Krock, head of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Times, on the last 
day of the old year revealed that the present 
policy of the American Government cannot be 
pursued “outside the status of belligerency.” 
That is a polite way of announcing that we 
are on the road to war. In the same column 
Mr. Krock described the no-war pledges of 
candidates for the Presidency as the “camou- 
flage of the campaign.” There was no men- 
tion of Soviet Russia, although the challenge 
to Berlin, Tokyo, and Rome was admitted. 

Before we are embarked upon another cam- 
paign, the majority of the American people 
want the camouflage stripped from our policy 
toward Moscow. 





Lend-Lease Bill 
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HON. J. JOSEPH SMITH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 28, 1941 


RESOLUTION BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
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remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing joint resolution of the General 
Assembly of the State of Connecticut: 


FEBRUARY 27, 1941. 
Hon. J. JoserpH SMITH, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The following house 
joint resolution was adopted by the house of 
representatives and the senate, in concur- 
rence, on this date: 

“Resolved by this assembly— 

“Whereas a great emergency threatens all 
the free governments of the world, including 
our own: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we respectfully urge our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
assist in the passage of the lend-lease bill now 
pending therein as speedily as possible, with 
such amendments and reservations as may 
be deemed necessary; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the senate and 
the clerk of the house of representatives be 
directed to forward a copy of this resolution 
to each of the Connecticut Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress.” 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. FITZPATRICK, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
Roserr H. POWELL, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 





Longevity Pay for Post-Office Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, February 28, 1941 





Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, at the present time the reasons 
for the enactment of the longevity sys- 
tem of pay for postal employees are more 
compelling than ever before. 

There has been no salary increase for 
postal employees since 1925. The en- 
trance salary grade for letter carriers and 
clerks is $1,700 per annum, with annual 
promotions of $100 until the maximum 
grade of $2,100 is reached. The custodial 
employees average $1,260 per year. 

The proposed longevity-pay system ap- 
plies to all postal employees. After 10 
years of service they would receive $100 
per annum increase, and for every 5- 
year period thereafter an additional $100 
per annum until 30 years’ continual serv- 
ice is rendered, when the maximum of 
$2,600 is reached. 

It is a commonly accepted principle 
that for faithful and conscientious per- 
formance of duties in any line of en- 
deavor there should be commensurate 
remuneration, and that remuneration 
should be increased in the degree that 
the employee’s value to his employer in- 
creases. This is an accepted idea in pri- 
vate industry and in many Government 
departmer.ts—for example, the Army and 
Navy Departments. 

Under present conditions prevailing in 
the country, unless this longevity legis- 
lation is enacted, postal employees will 
be attracted to other work, and the Gov- 
ernment and the public will lose the 
benefit of their trained service. The 


statement that the Postal Service is an 
efficient part of the Government service 
cannot be successfully challenged or con- 
tradicted, and certainly that efficiency 
is gained by employees in years of con- 
stant application to duties. 

There are comparatively few promo- 
tions available to a carrier or clerk, and 
at the present time when he has reached 
the $2,100 grade at the end of 5 years’ 
service he is through as far as further 
salary increases are concerned, for even 
though he remains in the service for 40 
years thereafter he will receive no in- 
crease in salary. In fact, under the pres- 
ent set-up, if a carrier reaches the $2,100 
grade he is thereafter on what may be 
termed “a dead-end street.” No matter 
how efficient he may be, he knows that 
in the first 5 years of service he has 
reached the peak in salary. This is an 
unnatural situation. There is not the 
proper incentive to strive for further effi- 
ciency. Under these condition: both the 
employee and the Postal Service are 
bound to suffer to some extent. Cer- 
tainly it is not conducive to the well- 
being of any individual for him to realize 
after working for 5 years and while he is 
still quite young that he has already 
accomplished all that he can reasonably 
expect to accomplish in his lifetime as 
far as salary is concerned. 

The argument which applies to other 
Government positions—namely, that 
training in the Government service leads 
to more remunerative employment in 
other capacities—does not apply to the 
Postal Service because the Postal Service 
is a Government monopoly and the ex- 
perience gained in it is valuable only to 
that service and cannot be commercial- 
ized in any outside industry. Therefore 
the only compensation that the postal 
employee can look to for his training 
and skill is that which he receives or will 
receive from the Government. 

There is nothing excessive or imprac- 
tical about this proposed legislation. 
Only employees who are veterans of at 
least 10 years service are eligible to reach 
the initial increase provided, and there- 
after the increases are staggered at 5- 
year intervals. The maximum grade ob- 
tainable under this change would be 
$2,600 per annum, and the employee 
would have to reach 30 years’ service to 
attain the maximum of $2,600 per annum. 

Most of those who make the Govern- 
ment service their life work and sole 
means of income are young people, and 
either have or will have a home with a 
family. As the family grows the longev- 
ity pay will provide gradual increases in 
wages to correspond with the increase 
in the size of the family and will also 
supply means for recreation, education, 
health, and home. The Government 
should be a model employer and set an 
example to private industry. The Gov- 
ernment’s own authorities testify that an 
annual income of $2,500 is probably the 
minimum for comfortable living for an 
average city family of four persons. It 
should be borne in mind that all uniforms 
for employees in the Postal Service are 
purchased out of their salaries and all 
bonded employees pay premiums for 
such bonds themselves. 

The service rendered by the employees 
of the Postal Service is not by any means 
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confined solely to postal business. In the 
past few years they have performed ex- 
traordinary service in the distribution of 
veterans’ adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates, in the registration of the unem- 
ployed, and again in the registration of 
the millions of people under social se- 
curity and they did these jobs cheerfully 
and efficiently without extra compensa- 
tion, and, no doubt, will, in the future, 
be called upon to render extraordinary 
services in the same loyal and efficient 
manner. It is very fine to have the Amer- 
ican people say, as often as it is said, that 
our Postal Service is the best in the world 
and let it go at that, but after all, the em- 
ployees are entitled to just a little more 
than praise. Give the post-office em- 
ployee something substantial, something 
with which he can be a credit to his em- 
ployer and a credit to the American peo- 
ple, something with which he might give 
to his wife and family the fruits of his 
devotion, faithfulness, and loyalty. 

This longevity legislation was first pro- 
posed in 1928 and action on it is now long 
overdue. Shortly after the introduction 
of this proposed measure in 1928, the 
country was plunged into the severe de- 
pression commencing in 1929 and action 
on the longevity pay bill was set aside 
while Congress gave its attention to the 
acute emergencies of this depression 
period. 

Perhaps nowhere in the Government is 
the necessity for efficiency and fine mo- 
rale stressed as in the Army and in the 
Navy and in those departments the prin- 
ciple of longevity pay has long been rec- 
ognized and accepted as in accord with 
elementary justice and as an important 
factor in the promotion of the service in 
those vital branches of our National 
Government. 

The principle which has proven its suc- 
cess in those departments of the Govern- 
ment might well be put into effect in the 
Post Office Department, where at all times 
but especially in emergencies, the oper- 
ation of the government, the business of 
the Nation, and the personal relations of 
the citizens depend on the efficiency, 
faithfulness, and skill of the postal em- 
ployees. 
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ANALYSIS PREPARED BY AMERICA FIRST 
COMMITTEE 





Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp a pamphlet entitled “A 
Factual Analysis of H. R. 1776,” pre- 
pared by the America First Committee. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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ANALYsIs oF H. R. 1776 
(As adopted by House of Representatives, February 8, 1941) 
[Amendments adopted by the House are in ttalics] 
TEXT OF H.R. 1776 


A bill further to the defense of the 
United States, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House cf 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


Section 1. That this act may be cited as 
“An act to promote the defense cf the United 
States.” 


Src. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “defense article” means—(1) 
Any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, or 
boat. 


(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, material 
or supply necessary for the manufacture, pro- 
duction, processing, repair, servicing, or oper- 
ation of any article described in this sub- 
section; 

(3) Any component material or part of our 
equipment for any article described in this 
subsection; 

(4) Any other commodity or article for de- 
fense. Such term “defense article” includes 
any article described in this subsection; man- 
ufactured or procured pursuant to section 3, 
or to which the United States or any foreign 
government has or hereafter acquires title, 
possession, or control. 


(b) The term “defense information” means 


any plan, specification, design, prototype, or 
information pertaining to any defense article. 


Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, 


the President may, from time to time when he 
deems it in the interest of national defense, 
authorize 

the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, or the head of any other department or 
agency of the Government: 


(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article 


for the government of any country whose 
defense the President deems vital to the de- 
fense of the United States. 


(2) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of, to any such govern- 
ment,.any defense article, 
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The phrase “for other purposes” is generally 
inserted to insure the constitutionality of 
provisions which may not seem germane to 
the declared purposes of a bill. In this case, 
if covers our entire foreign policy and our 
entire domestic economy. 

This title is obvious propaganda designed 
to play upon the desire of all citizens for an 
adequate defense. The bill better justifies 
the title “An Act to Finance and Supply Cer- 
tain Unnamed Belligerents.” It repeals our 
policy of neutrality and impregnable defense 
and substitutes the policy that our security 
depends on the defense of other nations. 

Supporters of the bill have conceded that 
this applies to any equipment of the United 
States Army or Navy, now on hand or on or- 
der, including secret weapons like the Norden 
bomb sight. It also includes our merchant 
marine and private vessels. 

This applies to the entire national-defense 
industry, and also to virtually our entire in- 
dustrial apparatus. “Supply” may possibly 
include th: manpower necessary for such ma- 
chinery. 

This covers parts of “defense articles” which 
may be disposed of separately, such as a 
bomb sight alone. 

Supporters of the bill have virtually con- 
ceded that this extends the scope of the bill 
beyond arms to cover foodstuffs, raw mate- 
rials, and industaial equipment, since all these 
are essential to defense in modern war. The 
same broac definition applies to the same 
products and equipment of any other country. 
Thus this bill, together with the 1917 Espi- 
onage Aet, enables the President to seize the 


_ ships of any belligerents now interned in our 


ports and to turn them over to another 
belligerent. 

This enables the President to give foreign 
governments any blue prints, information, 
and secrets concerning our arms and our 
industrial equipment and processes. 

As administration witnesses concede, this 
automatically repeals more than 100 laws, in- 
cluding those which regulate disposal of 
United States military and naval equipment. 
The usual method of repeal—by enumerating 
specific statutes affected—is not used here. 

This gives absolute and unguided power to 
the President to determine what is “in the 
interest of national defense.” 

The provisions of the bill thus apply not 
only to the Army and Navy but also to any 
other Federal administrative or executive 
agency, such as the Export-Import Bank, 
R. FP. C., etc., despite any statutory limitations 
on the powers of such agencies. 

This supersedes existing law forbidding 
such manufacture for foreign governments 
(except in Latin America). It not only em- 
powers the purchase of such articles but also 
the condemnation or commandeering of pri- 
vate factories which make or service them. 
It enables the suspension of protective labor 
laws, such as the Wagner and Wages and 
Hours Acts, which may be deemed to inter- 
fere with production. 

This writes into national policy, for the 
first time in our history, the admission that 
the defense of other nations is “vital” to the 
defense of the United States—in other words, 
on an equal plane with our own defense. It 
gives the President unfettered power to make 
virtual military alliances with any nation 
in the world. It enables the appeasement of 
Russia or Japan. 

It has been conceded that “otherwise dis- 
pose of” means that gifts may be made. 
This can abrogate the “cash” requirements 
of the neutrality law. The “lease” and 
“Jend” powers, when used, can repeal the ban 
on the use of Export-Import Bank funds for 
belligerents. “Transfer” can be defined to 
authorize the use of American ships to carry 
“defense articles” to neutral ports for trans- 
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but no defense article not manufactured or 
procured under paragraph (1) shall in any 
way be disposed of under this paragraph, 
except after consultation with the Chief of 
Staff of the Army or the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations of the Navy, or both. 


The value of defense articles disposed of in 
any way under authority of this paragraph 
and procured from funds heretofore appro- 
priated shall not exceed $1,300,000,000 


(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, 
recondition, or otherwise to place in good 
working order any defense article for any 
such government. 


(4) To communicate to any such govern- 
ment any defense information, pertaining to 
any defense article furnished to such govern- 
ment under paragraph (2) of this subsection, 

(5) To release for export any defense arti- 
cle to any such government. 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which 
any such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfac- 
tory, and the benefit to the United States 
may be payment or repayment in kind or 
property, or any other direct or indirect bene- 
fit which the President deems satisfactory. 

(c) Neither the President nor the head of 
any department or agency shail, after June 
30, 1943, exercise any of the powers conferred 
by or pursuant to subsection (a), nor shall 
such powers be exercised if terminated by 
both houses of the Congress, except that 
until July 1, 1946, such powers may be ezer- 
cised to the extent necessary to carry out a 
contract or agreement with such a govern- 
ment made before July 1, 1943, 


(d) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize or to permit the authorization 2f 
convoying vessels by naval vessels of the 
United States. 


(e) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize or to permit the authorization of 
the entry of any American vessel into a com- 
bat area in violation of section 5 of the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939. 


Sec. 4. All contracts or agreements made for 
the disposition of any defense article or de- 
fense information pursuant to section 3 shall 
contain a clause by which the foreign govern- 
ment undertakes that it will not, without the 
consent of the President, transfer title to or 
possession of such defense information by 
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ANALYSIS 
shipment to belligerents, or up to the edge of 
the war zones. 

Only in the case of articles manufactured 
or procured for, or in the possession of, the 
United States armed forces must there be 
consultation with military officials. This re- 
peals the 1940 law which requires them to 
certify that such articles are not essential 
to our defense before they can be transferred 
to a foreign country. Such articles can be 
transferred even if the officials disapprove. 

This limitation applies only to defense ar- 
ticles for the United States Army and Navy 
now on hand or for which such appropria- 
tions have already been made. An unlimited 
amount of articles can be transferred in the 
future. Also, this does not prevent the 
United States from taking over all current 
British contracts, and then lending, leasing, 
or giving “1e articles contracted for to the 
English. Thus, several billion dollars of ma- 
terials can be transferred. In addition, the 
President can place his own valuation on 
articles transferred 

This gives the President power to make our 
ports into bases for the British Navy. It vio- 
lates international law, as is recognized by 
the President’s neutrality proclamations, in 
connection with the current war, and by the 
Treaty of Habana, entered into in 1940 py 
the United States and many Latin-American 
countries. 

This would mean exchanging military se- 
crets and tactics with such governments. 


This permits the removal of any ban on 
export of arms or raw materials deemed es- 
sential to our defense. 

This reposes in the President full power to 
determine under what conditions aid should 
be lent or given, and what benefits, if any, 
the United States shall receive. Gifts may be 
authorized without first requiring the British 
to exhaust their dollar resources or to con- 
vert their assets in the United States into 
dollars. 

The powers granted by the bill to invoive 
us in war can be exercised well before 1943. 
This time limitation does not negate the pos- 
sibility that performance under the powers 
granted by this bill may extend beyond 1946. 
An agreement may be entered into with a 
foreign government, by which we immedt- 
ately transfer title to defense articles now on 
hand or to be produced in the future, and 
by which no further action is required of the 
United States Government, but by which 
the foreign government may take possession 
of the articles at any time in the future when 
it is ready to do so or when the articles ure 
produced. It is unlikely that Congress will 
exercise its power to repeal the act after the 
President has entered upon a course of con- 
duct. Moreover, it has been questioned 
whether an act of this sort can constitution- 
ally be repealed by a concurrent resolution. 

All that this says is that, if the President 
orders United States naval vessels to act as 
convoys, he is doing it not under any power 
granted by this act but under powers already 
vested in him as Commander in Chief. How- 
ever, this bill grants powers whose exercise 
will necessarily create situations increasing 
the pressure on the President to authorize the 
use of convoys. 

This limitation does not negate the possi- 
bility that merchant vessels can be ordered to 
transport defense material, such as oil, up to 
the edge of the combat zone for transfer to 
the ships of a belligerent, or to a neutral port 
for transshipment to a belligerent, thus abro- 
gating the “carry” provisions of the neutral- 
ity law. 

This limitation on the use of United States 
defense articles by a foreign government is 
practically useless, since if a government to 
which the President extends aid becomes 
(through any circumstances, such as a nego- 
tiated peace) affiliated to an anti-United 
States bloc of foreign governments, it can ig- 
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gift, sale, or otherwise, or permit its use by 
anyone not an officer, employee, or agent of 
such foreign government. 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or the head of any other de- 
partment or agency of the government in- 
volved, shall, when any such defense article 
or defense information is exported, imme- 
diately inform the department or agency des- 
ignated by the President to administer sec- 
tion 6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), 
of the quantities, character, value, terms of 
disposition, and destination of the article and 
information so exported. 

(b) The President from time to time but 
not less frequently than once every 90 days, 
shall transmit to the Congress a report of 
operations under this act, except such infor- 
mation as he deems incompatible with the 
public interest to disclose. Reports provided 


for under this subsection shall be transmitted 


to the Secretary of th Senate or the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, as the case may 
be, if the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, is not in session. 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated from time to time, out of any 
money in the ‘freasury not ctherwise ap- 
propriated, such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions and accom- 
plish the purposes of this act. 


(b) All money and all property which is 
converted into money received under section 
3 from any government shall, with the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Budget, revert 
to the respective apprepriation or appropria- 
tions out of which funds were expended with 
respect to the defense article or defense in- 
formation for which such consideration is 
received, and shall be available for expendi- 
ture for the purpose for which such ex- 
pended funds were appropriated by law, dur- 
ing the fiscal year in which such funds are 
received and the ensuing fiscal year 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the head of the department 
or agency shall in all contracts or agreements 
for the disposition of any defense article or 
defense information fully protect the rights 
of all citizens of the United States who have 
patent rights in and to any such article or 
information which is hereby authorized to 
be disposed of and the payments collected 
for, royalties.on such patents shall be paid 
to the owners and holders of .such patents. 

Sec. 8. The Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy are hereby authorized. to purchase or 
otherwise acquire arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war produced. within the juris- 
diction of any country to which section 3 is 
applicable, whenever the President deems 
such purchase or acquisition to be necessary 
in the interests of the defense of the United 
States. 


Sec. 9. The President may, from time to 
time, promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of the provisinns of this act; 


and he may exercise any power or authority 
conferred on him by this act through such 
department, agency or officer as he shall 
direct. 
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nore this section with impunity. Further- 
more defense articles sent by us to a foreign 
country may be intercepted on the high seas 
by the warships of another belligerent, and 
our military secrets thus become available to 
a hostile power. 

This provides for a clearing house for all ex- 
ports under this act. Contrary to present 
practice, it does not authorize the Munitions 
Control Board to include such information in 
its annual report. 


Since the Executive may withhold informa- 
tion he deems “incompatible with the public 
interest,” the degree of secrecy with which 
disposition of “defense articles” may be 
cloaked rests solely in his discretion. 


Because of the unique nature of this bill, 
there is virtually no congressional control 
over appropriations needed to carry it out. 
The President has power to dispose of de- 
fense articles without first consulting Con- 
gress, and thus can demand that specified 
funds be appropriated to make up the deficit. 
Congress would then have no alternative but 
to grant the demand. 

This creates a revolving fund enabling the 
department or agency, such as the Army or 
Navy, to use the funds returned without fur- 
ther authorization from Congress. Since 
such repayment may often be made more 
than 2 years after the original appropriation, 
and since the Army or Navy may then use 
such funds over an additional 2-year period, 
there is grave doubt whether this provision 
would, not violate the constitutional pro- 
hibition on appropriations for the Army for 
more than a 2-year period. 


This may result in increased financial bur- 
dens upon the taxpayers of the United States, 
since the United States Government must 
normally pay to a patent holder royalties on 
patented articles, which it has transferred to 
and which are being used abroad by a for- 
eign government. 


This provision would give the President, 
without consulting Congress, power (1) to 
pay for the defense of a foreign government 
(such as Great Britain) by going through a 
formal paper transaction of buying guns 
and munitions produced in England and im- 
mediately giving them back to that country, 
thus giving England funds to spend else- 
where; (2) in case of America’s entry into 
war, to finance the entire war costs of all 
allies through this method; and/or (3) in 
the event of an imminent British defeat to 
buy the British Navy. 

This provision would also allow the ex- 
penditure of an unlimited sum in a foreign 
country by the purchase of machinery, manu- 
factured aritcles or raw materials of any kind, 
used or useful for the production of imple- 
ments of war. 

To an unprecedented degree this bill, by 
this section, virtually delegates to the Execu- 
tive, and to his chosen aides, power to legis- 
late in the fields of foreign policy and do- 
mestic economy. The provisions of the bill 
are so sweeping and general in terms that 
only the Executive can and wil say how far 
he or his aides may go thereunder. 

The President can use, if he deems it nec- 
essary to carry out the act, the entire United 
States Army and Navy and any Government 
agency. 
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The Lease-Lend Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, February 28, 1941 





Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, a prec- 
edent for the present preposed grant of 
power to the President in the lease-lend 
bill is provided by the act of Congress in 
1933 granting to the President the power 
to expend $3,300,000,000 entirely “in his 
discretion.” This provision in the 1933 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act en- 
abled the President to institute and carry 
on thousands of projects “in his discre- 
tion” without advance coonsideration or 
review by Congress. 

For the ensuing 2 years the knowledge 
of Congress as to the projects instituted 
in the discretion of the President was 
limited almost entirely to the cursory 
review by members of the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses of Congress. 

Several agencies were established in 
the discretion of the President with ac- 
counting systems and procedures of their 
own, without any centralization or coor- 
dination of accounting controls; so that, 
except for the annual Budget message of 
the President to Congress, it was difficult 
for Members of Congress to know defi- 
nitely the status of operations of such 
agencies. 

On one or two occasions, notably the 
occasion when Senator Byrp, of Virginia, 
requested a special accounting of the 
Public Works Administration program 
in 1934. Members of Congress became 
impatient with this lack of information 
and. asked for special reports on the 
operations of certain of these agencies. 

In 1935 a number of these agencies had 
got sufficiently out of hand in their oper- 
ations that even the President felt it 
essential that some coordinated account- 
ing and reporting system be installed. 
Therefore, in the spring of 1935, at the 
time of the passage of the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, when 
the President was given an appropriation 
of $4,880,000,000 to be used “in his dis- 
cretion,” the President, by Executive 
Order No. 7034, provided for the instal- 
lation by the United States Treasury 
Department, of the first over-all, cen- 
tralized accounting and reporting system 
of its kind in American history. 

Encouragement to this action by the 
President was lent by the fact that Con- 
gress inserted a modest little paragraph 
in the closing sections of the appropria- 
tions act, reading as follows: 

A report of the operations under this joint 
resolution shall be submitted to Congress 
before the tenth day of January in each of 
the next three regular sessions of Congress, 
which report shall include a statement of 
the expenditures made and obligations in- 
curred by classes and amounts. 


This short, little provision in the 1935 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act did 
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more to provide for efficient management 
and careful administration of the emer- 
gency relief program than perhaps any 
other one single requirement. 

Again the Nation, through its Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, proposes to grant 
the President practically unlimited pow- 
ers in connection with the defense pro- 
gram in general and the lease-lend bill 
in particular. 

It is believed that both the opponents 
and proponents of the program would 
have a great deal more confidence in 
the proposed grant of power to the Presi- 
dent if some better system of accounta- 
bility to Congress by the President and 
the departments and agencies could be 
established. 

A good accounting system, conscienti- 
ously maintained like the system that has 
been maintained for the emergency re- 
lief program by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, is one of the most impersonal 
methods of controlling the Executive that 
has ever been devised: Once a thor- 
ough, over-all, conscientiously main- 
tained accounting system has been in- 
stalled, the reports produced will tell a 
story that no administrator and no ex- 
ecutive can evade. 

At this point I wish to include the fol- 
lowing editorials from three newspapers. 
The first from the Capita! Times, of 
Madison, Wis., of February 24, 1941; the 
second from the Oregon Daily Journal, 
of Portland, Oreg., of February 5, 1941; 
and the third from the Boston Traveler, 
Boston, Mass., of January 30, 1941. 

These three editorials suggest that the 
people of this country will more will- 


‘ingly pay for the defense program if they 


can be advised at frequent intervals how 
the funds are being handled. They sug- 
gest that if some better system of ac- 
countability to Congress by the President 
and the departments and agencies of the 
Government could be established at this 
time, the lease-lend bill in particular and 
the national-defense program in general 
could be carried on with greatly increased 
confidence on the part of both opponents 
and proponents. 
The editorials follow: 


[From the Capital Times (Madison, Wis.) of 
February 24, 1941] 


UNIFIED GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING 


The Government of the United States to- 
day is spending money at a rate never before 
equaled in our peacetime history. Our de- 
fense budget of from $15,000,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000,000 a year makes the rearming of 
America the biggest business enterprise on 
earth. 

America is mobilizing its dollars for de- 
fense, and this is as it should be. And yet, 
incredible as it seems, there is no centralized 
accounting. system to keep track of those 
dollars so that the President, Congress, and 
the public can know just where we stand. 

There are, of course, some 200 unrelated, 
uncoordinated accounting systems in the 
Federal Government, each telling its own 
particular story. But there is not the ma- 
chinery to pool them all together to make 
available the entire picture. The dollar army 
has plenty of lieutenants, but no generals. 

Would a large business concern tolerate a 
system where scores of departments kept 
their own accounts, but lacked a central 
office where master ledgers were kept and 
balance sheets and profit and loss statements 
drawn up for the entire business? 
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President Roosevelt has recognized the 
need of such a central Federal accounting 
system and has urged Congress to act. In his 
message to Congress in December the Presi- 
dent said: 

“There is no central record of the Govern- 
ment’s accruing liability. No system has 
been devised for a general operating state- 
ment, nor for the preparation of a balance 
sheet reflecting all factors affecting the 
financial condition of the Government.” 

Still nothing is done. Too many Mem- 
bers of, Congress are spending their energies 
assailing the policies of our defense program 
who might be better employed in helping to 
work out a record-keeping system to insure 
its financial success. 

The Capital Times hopes that after the 
lend-lease bill is out of the way, Congress 
will have the good sense to authorize the 
setting up of a central accounting system as 
President Roosevelt has recommended. It 
will avoid bottlenecks in rearmament financ- 
ing and help insure the people of getting 
their money’s worth for every dollar spent 
by Federal departments. 


{From the Oregon Daily Journal (Portland, 
Oreg.) of February 5, 1941] 
THE GREATEST BUSINESS ENTERPRISE IN WORLD 
IS YOURS—UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


The Government of the United States, 
which will be spending from $15,000,0°0,000 
to $20,000,000,000 a year during the rearma- 
ment emergency, is now the greatest business 
enterprise on earth. 

Yet, incredible as it seems, it has no cen- 
tralized accounting system whereby the Pres- 
ident and the Congress can tell, from month 
to month and from year to year, what the 
financial position of the Government is In- 
stead, it has some 200 wholly unrelated, unco- 
ordinated systems of accounting, from which 
it is utterly impossible to determine its over- 
all fiscal condition. 

Recognizing this situation, the President 
attempted to correct it last August by issuing 
an Executive order to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prepare such reports as would 
make known in all practicable deta:] the 
financial condition and operations of the 
Government in its various agencies, includ- 
ing the status of appropriations, outstand- 
ing indebtedness and uncollected revenues. 
But, to date, Congress has made no funds 
available for this admittedly colossal task. 

The President again emphasized the need 
for such a system in his message to Congress 
in December, when he said: “There is no cen- 
tral record of the Government’s accruing lia- 
bility. No system has been devised for a gen- 
eral operating statement, nor for the prepa- 
ration of a balance sheet reflecting all factors 
affecting the financial condition of the Gov- 
ernment.” Still nothing is done. 

Dollars will play a tremendous part in win- 
ning democracy’s fight for survival against 
dictatorship. A dollar bottleneck may be just 
as detrimental, even fatal, as a machine tool 
bottleneck or a materials or manpower bot- 
tleneck that blocks rearmament. Further. 
more, the United States must get its money’s 
worth for every dollar spent in defending it- 
self and its friends in England, China, Greece, 
and the Western Hemisphere. 

In order to prevent a dollar bottleneck, such 
as England now faces, and to get its money’s 
worth in rearmament, the United States must 
exercise complete generalship over money, as 
well as men and materials. This supervision 
can be accomplished only by the possession of 
full and complete fiscal information. And 
such information can be had only from a cen- 
tralized, all-inclusive accounting organiza- 
tion. 

Any business enterprise—including the 
United States Government—that attempts to 
function without it invites waste and ulti- 
mately financial chaos. 
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[From the Boston Traveler of January 30, 
1941] 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING 


We believe that the people of this country, 
willingly paying for the defense program as 
they are, would like to know how the funds 
are being handled. 

Under present arrangements it is likely to 
be months, perhaps longer, before anything 
is learned about the status of defense fi- 
nances. Government bookkeeping can be 
exasperatingly slow. 

But it needn't be. 

In support of this assertion we point to 
what the United States Treasury accountants 
have been doing for 6 years. They audit the 
funds of the emergency relief appropriations 
and turn in a complete report on the last day 
of the calendar year. 

This information is compiled in Washing- 
ton, the report printed in the United States 
Government Printing Office, and is then pre- 
sented by the President to the new Congress 
meeting early in January. 

From the time the last bit of accounting 
information is received in Washington to the 
time Congress receives the full report on 
E. R. A. funds, there is a lapse of only 10 days. 

In other words, the latest report by the 
Treasury accountants is inclusive as of De- 
cember 31, 1940, and was in the hands of 
Congress on January 10, 1941. 

What other Federal department or agency 
can boast similar speed? In no instance is 
accuracy sacrificed. In less than 2 weeks the 
public has a record of the status of funds 
and operations of the E. R. A. in every State 
and possession of the United States. 

We submit that a similar method of ac- 
counting should be applied to defense funds. 
We don’t question the ability of individual 
Government departments in accounting for 
funds made available to them. 

Their aim is coordination and speed. These 
are the two dominant factors in defense pro- 
duction and they should also be applied to 
Gefense accounting. 

We recommend that defense authorities 
consult the United States Treasury accounis 
office They will learn how the public may 
be furnished with reports on defense funds 
that are up to the minute and, therefore, 
useful. 





The Peace Resolution of 1941 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, February 27, 1941 





Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the Western Hemisphere should be 
an arsenal of world peace and to that 
end I have today introduced a concur- 
rent resolution declaring it to be the 
sense of the Congress that the President 
should invite representatives of the 21 
American Republics to meet in Wash- 
ington to tender the services of the 
Western Hemisphere as a mediator to 
end the World War. 

The text of the resolution I have in- 
troduced is as follows: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION TO PROMOTE PEACE 

Whereas it is the overwhelming desire of 
the American people that the United States 
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shall remain at peace with the world and 
free from foreign entanglements, while it 
faithfully performs its duties as a good 
neighbor; and 

Whereas, if the world ever needed a peace- 
maker, it needs one now; and 

Whereas, with war engulfing a large por- 
tion of the globe and threatening to draw 
other nations into its vortex, there is a real 
opportunity for the United States to demon- 
strate its sincerity as a good neighbor by 
assuming the role of a peacemaker; and 

Whereas there is a possibility, faint though 
it may be, that the New World under the 
leadership of the United States might be 
the means of freeing the Old World from 


the miseries of war and reestablishing peace 


and tranquillity on earth: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that the 
President shall be requested to invite the 
American Republics to send delegates to a 
conference to be held at.the earliest. practica- 
ble date in the city of Washington to offer to 
the nations now at war the services of the 
Western Hemisphere as a mediator, to the 
end that the blessings of peace may be 
brought to a distraught world. 

Sec. 2. This resolution shall be known as 
the “Peace Resolution of 1941.” 


I submit this suggestion of mediation 
by the Western Hemisphere as an ap- 
proach to peace because all the agencies 
that might normally have opened the 
road to that cherished goal have been 
wiped out by the storms of war. The 
World Court has vanished into thin air. 
All of the formerly existing machinery 
to effectuate peace among nations has 
been obliterated, so that if there is to be 
mediation to end the horrible spell that 
is gripping the Old World and threatening 
the New World some new method of 
initiating peace proceedings must be set 
up. 

NEW WORLD MIGHT BE SAVIOR OF THE OLD 

In making this suggestion I have not 
been insensible to the thought that there 
is a bit of sentiment appealing to the 
affections of mankind in the idea that the 
New World might become the savior of 
the Old World, out of whose loins it 
sprang. In the New World we have a 
melting pot of all of the racial strains 
and nationalities of the Old. Here the 
offspring of all foreign nations dwell in 
peace and harmony, intermingling so- 
cially, intermarrying, and bringing up 
their families in an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence and respect, and it seems to 
me that there is substance in the thought 
that, acting collectively and with deep 
concern for humanity as a whole, they 
might be potent in bringing peace to their 
fatherlands. 

In offering this resolution I have not 
overlooked the value of a mediation move 
of this kind as a means of solidifying the 
Americas. I believe that it would easily 
be possible, under the leadership of the 
United States, to get all of the republics 
in the Western Hemisphere solidly back 
of this proposal. I think they would 
jump at the chance of participating in 
a movement to bring peace to the world. 
If unhappily the movement should fail 
the American republics, after this experi- 
ence of being united in a common pur- 
pose, would be more solidified and more 
responsive to the call for united action 
than they are now. There would be the 
feeling among the American descendants 
of European forefathers that they had 
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done their best and, having failed, they 
must henceforth look after the interests 
of the Western Hemisphere. For the 
future security of the United States and 
to carry out its defense program and the 
obligations of the Monroe Doctrine. it is 
highly essential that the American re- 
publics shall be solidified and bound to- 
gether in bonds of unshakable comrade- 
ship. Cooperation in a movement for 
world peace is, I believe, one means of 
accomplishing that purpose. 

UNITED STATES ONLY COUNTRY QUALIFIED TO 

MEDIATE 


The United. States is the only country 
in the world that could initiate mediation 
with any hope of success. Japan tried 
it the other day, but she came into 
court with unclean hands and was 
frowned into silence immediately. But 
the world would listen. to the United 
States and a word from our President 
invoking peace would thrill the peoples 
of all of the countries on earth, for those 
who have to do the dying and suffering 
are unspeakably weary of war, weary of 
its burdens, its griefs, and heartaches, 
weary of the pain it puts in the hearts 
of mothers. 

Never has any country in the history 
of the world had a greater opportunity 
for superstatesmanship than is now pre- 
sented to the United States. We have 
our choice of being a peacen.aker or a 
belligerent. If we become a belligerent, 
our opportunity to serve mankind as a 
mediator will be forever lost. 

Mediation would not be a new role for 
the United States. Over 35 years ago 
Theodore Roosevelt, then President. of 
the United States, initiated mediation 
proceedings which, with the cooperation 
of Emperor Wilhelm of Germany, 
brought about the end of the Russo- 
Japanese War, saving untold numbers of 
lives and incalculable property damage. 
There was then no threat of the war 
spreading to the United States, as there 
is now, and President Roosevelt, acting 
solely as a friend of peace, achieved a 
triumph which brought him the plaudits 
of humanity all around the world. How 
much greater would now be the tri- 
umph of a successful mediation that 
would end the present World War, which 
threatens to spread over the whole earth? 

It seems to me that we need to recast 
our entire thought on international af- 
fairs. We have departed from the sound 
and solid ground of the fathers and we 
need to get back to safer moorings. I 
believe the main trouble with our think- 
ing is that we have forsaken the ideal 
which set up America as a neutral, free, 
and independent nation and a good 
neighbor, and by reaching beyond all 
bounds of our authority and seeking to 
police the world in the interest of democ- 
racy we have brought ourselves to a situa- 
tion where we are becoming hopelessly 
entangled in world affairs and in im- 
minent danger of losing our democracy 
at home. 

WAR LOOMS BEFORE US 


It is my considered opinion that unless 
we retrace our steps to safer ground, we 
will soon be deep in the war, facing a 
possibility of the loss of millions of our 
young men, the collapse of our financial 
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system, and the destruction of. our form 
of government. 
The people of America ought to de- 
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mortgage on the sweat and 
taxpayers and our children 
children’s children for a hun- 
e-loving America, only feebly 
take over a war 
had no part in starting, and under- 
take to fight it to a finish 
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It is an appalling picture. 
With our country tottering on the brink 
of war should we not, in heaven’s name, 
do something to arrest the forces that 
are dragging us toward the awful abyss? 
We love democracy and we will be serv- 
ing democracy better and will be in an 
incalculably more favorable position to 
serve humanity in the recreation of the 
world out of the ashes of the present 
war, if we will remain strong, free, and 
independent than if we become just one 
more belligerent. 

I hope that while we are building up 
our defenses to the highest point of per- 
fection, we will also explore the oppor- 
tunity for mediation, which my resolution 
suggests, and ascertain whether there is 
not enough moral fiber and Christian 
sentiment left in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to pull the Old World out of the 
pit. If the Americas can do this they 
will rescue humanity from the most aw- 
ful fate that ever confronted it in the 
long train of ages. 


RESOURCES AMPLE FOR ALL 


The Creator of this beautiful world 
made plenteous provision to sustain the 
lives of all the millions that might in- 
habit it. There is enough land lying un- 
cultivated and fallow to support all hu- 
man beings on the earth, if they would 
forget their hatreds, put down their guns, 
and go to work. When the present cata- 
clysm is over there must inevitably be a 
large-scale readjustment that will take 
into consideration the economic needs of 
the human family. I speak only as one 
humble Member of Congress when I say 
that as these great decisions come upon 
us and have to be met I shall perform 
my duty, as I see my duty, by my country 
and my God, by doing all I can in my 
feeble way to promote peace with justice 
to all men in harmony with what I con- 
ceive to be the divine purpose. It is a 
far cry from the hell which is the world 
of today to the time when we can say 
“Thy will be done, in earth as it is in 
heaven,” and mean it, but there will be 
no permanent escape from the psychoses, 
the maladjustments, the brutalities, the 
savageries, and horrors of war until there 
is a rebirth of respect for mutual rights 
in harmony with Christian teaching and 
a greater willingness among men to har- 
monize their acts with God’s eternal laws. 


One American’s Views on War and H. R. 
1776 
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Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article by 
Cranston Spray, of Evanston, IIl.: 


ONE AMERICAN’S VIEWS ON War AND H. R. 1776 
(By Cranston Spray) 

I have often wondered how a man like 
Hitler could get such a hold on the German 
people that his will was supreme. At one 
time there were free men in Germany. Fol- 
lowing the last war Germany had a demo- 
cratic form of government. True, it was 
not as deeply rooted as our Government, and 
it was from the outset faced witn great dif- 
ficulties, but it was nevertheless a democ- 
racy in which the people elected their Presi- 
dent and expressed their views freely. 

The fact is that Hitler acquired his great 
power following the grant to him of exces- 
sive powers to carry on the functions of the 
executive branch of the Government. That 
excessive power was used to gain even greater 
power until the courts became subservient, 
the German Reich degenerated into a rubber 
stamp, and the last election in Germany was 
a farce as judged by our standards. 

It is difficult to see how a free people 
would permit such a thing to occur. But 
recently, I have seen intelligent American 
people proposing to take the same prelim- 
inary step in our country with apparently 
little regard for the risk they are running 
of losing their freedom just as the German 
people did. Peculiarly, many of these people 
a few months ago were strenuously fighting 
the break-down of the third-term tradition 
on the ground that that would be a first 
step toward a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment in this country. 

The move toward dictatorship is usually 
launched on a sea of hatred and fear for a 
foreign foe. Hitler received the support of 
prominent Germans, many of them of the 
Jewish faith, to combat the perils of commu- 
nism. Without the support of these people, 
he probably could not have become a dic- 
tator. Now the lives and property of these 
people are at the disposal of Hitler, and 
many of them are in exile, their homes and 
property confiscated. 

Today we are faced with a rising tide of 
propaganda preaching fear of German ag- 
gression and hatred toward Hitler. Al- 
though the talk of threatened invasion of 
the United States is now greatly qualified, 
we are told that we must quickly pass the 
pending bill, H. R. 1776, to give to the Chief 
Executive powers greater than have ever 
been granted to anyone in the history of this 
country. This we are urged to do not just 
to defend ourselves against Hitler but with 
the announced policy that it will be used 
to underwrite a complete victory for Eng- 
land, Greece, and China, and to extend our 
form of government to all the people on 
earth—apparently whether they want it or 
not. Before making such an unprecedented 
grant of power to any one man, we should 
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certainly first pause and consider soberly 
just what such a program may mean to our 
American way of life which we are all so 
desirous of ; 

I have found that many people do not fully 
appreciate the scope of the pending bill, H. R. 
1776. Briefly stated, it defines defense article 
as meaning any weapon, aircraft, boat, ma- 
chinery, facility, or any other commodity or 
article for defense manufactured or procured 
under the act or now owned or possessed by 
the United States or any foreign country, and 
then provides, among other things, that, not- 
withstanding the of any other law, 
the President shall have the power— 

(1) To manufacture in any plant or factory 
or in any shipyard in the United States, or to 
otherwise procure (which could mean take or 
seize) and defense article for the government 
of any foreign country (which could be Rus- 
sia) whose defense he thinks is vital to the 
defense of this country; 

(2) To sell, transfer, lease, lend, or give 
away to any such foreign country any defense 
article (which would mean the power to give 
away all or any part of our present Navy, 
aircraft, Army equipment, or munitions) ; 

(3) To communicate our secret plans, 
specifications, designs, or information per- 
taining to defense articles so transferred to 
foreign countries; 

(4) To repair, outfit, or recondition at our 
expense in any of ovr ports or shipyards any 
boat, vessel, or other defense article for any 
such foreign country (which would probably 
be an act of war and would certainly bring 
the war to our shores); and 

(5) To release defense articles for export 
to foreign countries. 

The bill then gives a blanket authorization 
for the appropriation of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for 
carrying out the purposes of the act and pro- 
vides that the President may make any rules 
and regulations necessary and proper to carry 
out any of the provisions of the act. 

By clever and powerful propaganda the 
American people are being falsely led to be- 
lieve that any aid to England is dependent 
upon the passage of this bill. And we are 
told that unless it is rushed through Con- 
gress without delay it may be too late to help 
England. All this leads to great confusion 
with respect to three desires of the American 
people: First, to keep this country out of any 
more European wars; second, to quickly build 
up our own defenses, and third, to aid Eng- 
land to a point consistent with this country’s 
own best interests. 

This bill, H. R. 1776, will not cure the causes 
for the delay in the aid which we could now 
be giving to England. There ‘s already ample 
power in the President to cut through the 
red tape that has been delaying the develop- 
ment of our production of aircraft and muni- 
tions. He has ample power to turn Mr. 
Knudsen loose to do a production job with 
the same effectiveness that he has done in 
private industry. The administration has 
ample power to effectively discourage the 
strikes that are occurring in defense indus- 
tries to the detriment of the defense pro- 
gram. If we would only break some of these 
log jams England could be getting more of 
her much-needed aircraft and munitions and 
our own sadly neglected defenses could also 
be aided. But instead of using effectively 
the power that already is available we are 
told that H. R. 1776 must be passed to aid 
England. 

Just what would this bill do for England 
that we cannot do under existing law? It 
might enable } er to place further orders here 
for defense articles without further financial 
obligation. Perhaps that is desirable if she 
is as financially crippled as she claims to be. 
But it seems likely that a bill simply author- 
izing the President to underwrite two or three 
billion dollars of defense orders for England 
could have been passed within a week’s time. 
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It is not that feature that causes so many 
American citizens to object strenuously to 
the passage of the bill. 

It is true H. R. 1776 might further aid Eng- 
land by permitting the President to give 
England all or part of our present Navy—so 
vital to our own defenses—or by making our 
shipyards and ports available for repair and 
reconditioning of her warships or vessels at 
our expense, to the delay of our own ship- 
building program, or by enabling England to 
have all our secret military devices and speci- 
fications, or by permitting the President to 
seize boats of one nation that are in our ports, 
as neutral ports, and give them to another 
nation, or by authorizing the transfer of our 
insufficient merchant marine tc a foreign 
country—but it is submitted that these 
powers should not, in the interest of our own 
country, be granted to any one man. These 
are really the only powers in the bill that 
could give England additional material aid 
before the much-publicized crisis of the next 
60 to 90 days. It is becoming more and more 
evident that it is just this sort of thing that 
the administration proposes to do if the bill is 
passed. 

If we would help England and at the same 
time have some regard for safeguarding our 
own democracy, H. R. 1776 should be de- 
feated or drastically amended (a) to delete 
from it those portions which would give 
the President dictatorial powers over all 
plants, factories, or shipyards making articles 
or commodities for defense; (b) to delete 
those portions permitting him in his discre- 
tion to give away any part of our Navy, air- 
craft, Army equipment or secret bomb sights 
and the like; (c) to delete those portions 
which would enable him to bring the war to 
our shores by making our ports and ship- 
yards repair shops for British vesesls or to 
commit other acts of war; and (d) to more 
effectively restrict the unlimited use of our 
resources by the President to aid other coun- 
tries as he sees fit. In this form, a specific 
amount, with or without security, could be 
made available so that England could con- 
tinue to purchase aircraft, vessels, and mu- 
nitions here and at the same time we would 
be building up our productive capacity to 
our own advantage if we later should be 
attacked. 

Nothing short of such a drastic change in 
the present bill would be satisfactory. The 
suggested time limit of 2 years is ridiculous. 
It is like giving a small boy a bag of gun- 
powder and a box of matches and telling him 
he can have it to play with for only 2 hours. 
He will not need it more than 5 minutes for 
tragic results. 

What of the effects of passing the bill as 
written, or with only minor amendments, as 
regards our desire to keep this country out 
of another European war? A reading of the 
bill shows that it creates a plan for dictator- 
ship as to all commodities or articles for de- 
fense which are so broadly defined as to cover 
a great part of our industry and labor. It 
creates a dictatorship with respect to our 
foreign policies and relations. It gives the 
President power to do acts which would put 
this country actively in the war with no 
further authorization or action by Congress. 

It is claimed by some that the bes’ way to 
keep out of war is to grant these powers to 
the end that England may be aided effectively 
without regard to consequences. This argu- 
ment ignores the views expressed by those in 
high places in Engiand, and I believe ac- 
cepted by military experts, that the only way 
to administer a crushing defeat to Germany 
is to conduct a successful campaign against 
her on the Continent. The last war failed in 
this because it stopped at the German border. 
The argument likewise ignores the fact that 
the manpower of England alone would be 
insufficient in such a campaign to overcome 
the millions of the well-equipped and well- 
trained German armies. Mr. Churchill’s re- 


cent, somewhat more reassuring statement 
cannot make me forget the one he made 2 
weeks prior—‘We do not require in 1941 
iarge armies from overseas.” Furthermore, I 
am not much impressed with the contention 
that the best way to avoid a fight is to see 
how close you can come to participating with- 
out getting hit. When you are hit you are in 
it—make no mistake of that. 

Let us not fool ourselves. The passage of 
H. R. 1776 in its present form means that 
we are launched on a war program and I find 
most proponents of the bill will finally accept 
that view and say, “All right, let’s get in it.” 
However, before going any further down that 
road and before it is too late, should we not 
stop to consider to what end we are fighting 
and what will be the results of such a war 
on this country, win, iose, or draw? 

There is no sound basis for assuming that 
we can plunge in and quickly win the war. 
In the first place, we are not prepared. We 
must face the hard facts that it will still pe 
many months before we are prepared. In 
the second place, I have not seen anything 
about an internal break-down in Germany 
that looked like anything more than wishful 
thinking. And thirdly, we must face the 
facts of the last war. England then had as 
allies a strong French nation, a courageous 
Belgian nation, and, for what they were 
worth, Italy and Russia. Holland and Nor- 
way were neutral territories. Japan was an 
Ally. England had a place on the continent 
to fight rather than being in the position cf 
fighting primarily on the defensive as she is 
today so far as Europe is concerned. She 
had an equality in the air force, which she 
does not have today. With all that, England 
and her Allies could not win the last war 
without the help of an American Expedi- 
tionary Force. After the United States got 
into the war it took a year and a half to gain 
a decision, and that was not the crushing 
defeat for Germany that is being promised 
today. Is it not reasonable to assume that 
it would take England and the United States 
at least twice that long to defeat Germany, 
Italy, and Japan? 

Let us suppose, then, that we are to launch 
on a 3- to 5-year war. The loss of the lives 
of American men and women is sufficient to 
cause us to stop and consider, For what are 
they being sacrificed? To defend their homes 
and country? No one knows, for their homes 
and country were not attacked by any foe, 
and their blood was shed thousands of miles 
from the shores of their homeland. Their 
Government sent them that far afield in 
search of a foe that might attack this coun- 
try if—if it was able to defeat England, and 
if it was able to capture the British Navy, 
and if it was able to maintain by force of 
arms its control over numerous recently 
conquered and deeply embittered European 
nations, and if it chose to forego a rich prize 
at its back doorstep in the form of the Rus- 
sian Ukraine, and if it dared turn its back on 
an untrustworthy Russia and transfer its 
manpower thousands of miles away to the 
Western Hemisphere, and if it was able to 
establish bases in the Western Hemisphere, 
and if it was abe to transport an army of 
several million men and maintain lines ot 
supply to feed and arm that great force thou- 
sands of miles across a vast waterway. If all 
these things happened it might have at- 
tacked this country. And there is still an- 
other big “if” connected with that attack. 
Even if all of those “ifs” occurred, it is gener- 
ally conceded that such an attack would be 
disastrously unsuccessful if the United States 
were in the meantime to build up its de- 
fenses to the point its citizens are unitedly 
determined shall be done. 

It is indeed difficult to justify such a loss of 
American lives on the proposition that it was 
necessary to save us from possible attack. 
Accordingly, we hear a rather familiar-sound- 
ing contention that if our course leads us 
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into the European war, it must be accepted as 
necessary to preserve our American way of 
life—to save the world for democracy. 

What will have happened to the American 
way of life and to democracy in the carrying 
out of such a program? Our present na- 
tional debt, the largest in the history of the 
country, will have increased to $150,000,000,- 
000 at least, and possibly nearer $200,000,000,- 
000, which means that the country will be 
bankrupt, or so near bankruptcy that it is 
unlikely our present financial structure could 
stand. Capital and labor will have been con- 
scripted by the Government. All our life will 
have been molded into the scale of an all- 
powerful militaristic state. The economic 
adjustment that would be necessary following 
the war would be staggering. We will have 
had to establish so powerful a totalitarian 
form of government in this country that it is 
unlikely that any of us or our children could 
ever be freed from its yoke. In our so-called 
fight for democracy we would have lost it. 
Furthermore, at this point we would be called 
upon to deel with Russia, unweakened from 
years of warfare. I am as distrustful of 
Communistic Russia as I am of Nazi Ger- 
many. As far as I am concerned, I do not 
want any form of totalitarian state in this 
country—whether it be in the form of nazi- 
ism, fascism, communism, state socialism, or 
any other kind of ism. 

And so I beseech my American friends who 
say so lightly “it is to our advantage to give 
all aid to England without reservation and 
without regard to consequences,” please— 
please consider what those consequences 
might be, even if we are successful from a 
military standpoint. Of course, we do not 
like Hitler. Of course we would like to see 
England win, but it is not so simple as a 
choice between England and Germany in this 
present conflict. It is more like a choice be- 
tween two evils—involvement of this country 
in a war with all its tragic consequences and 
the probable loss of our democracy as we 
understand it, or the possibility of being 
faced with the military or economic compe- 
tition of a victorious but nevertheless war- 
torn Germany with all of its problems of 
assimilating recently conquered nations. In 
the latter case, it would be a clear-cut, eco- 
nomic contest between a strong, free people 
and a war-ridden, oppressed people. I am 
willing to gamble on the courage and re- 
sourcefulness of a free people to succeed in 
that battle. If we put our own house in 
order, and develop our potential strength to 
its fullest extent, we are hardly worthy of 
our heritage as a free people if we cannot 
survive the competition of Germany, eco- 
nomic or military. 

I am quite willing to make my decision on 
these issues on the basis of what is best for 
my own country. To those who may feel 
that we should seek a loftier plane and de- 
clare Ourselves ready and willing to make 
great personal and national sacrifices for the 
good of humanity, I would say that what- 
ever course we take we will be called upon 
to make substantial sacrifices. There is no 
easy way out. I would further say that I 
believe we can contribute more to the wel- 
fare of the world and to the cause of de- 
mocracy by remaining at peace and building 
@ nation so strong that it may become a 
rallying point for all people who desire free- 
dom and may be a powerful leader to cham- 
pion the cause of democracy in the world 
until such time as the pendulum swings 
back from this present war-mad trend. 

If there is merit in the views I have ex- 
pressed, then we had better immediately 
change our present course which is drawing 
us closer and closer to a dictatorship in this 
country and to active participation in the 
European war. The first step in the change 
of our present course is the defeat or drastic 
modification of H. R. 1776. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include therein the following article 
by Mr. Walter Lippmann entitled “Tried 
and Found Wanting,” which appeared in 
yesterday morning’s edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune and the Washing- 
ton Pest: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune and the 
Washington Post of February 27, 1941] 


TRIED AND FOUND WANTING 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

In weighing the arguments of what is now 
the opposition in Congress, ft is important 
to remember that it has been the isolation- 
tsts who controlled American foreign policy 
from the end of the first World War until 
the crisis of the second World War. For 
the 20 years from the end of 1919 to the sum- 
mer of 1940 the isolationists have shaped 
American policy on all essential matters— 
on the organization of peace, on neutrality, 
on armament, and disarmament, on mone- 
tary, finaneial, and commercial relations with 
the rest of the world. Their views have pre- 
vailed throughout this period of our history, 
the isolationists’ views and not the views 
of Wilson and Hughes and Stimson and 
Roosevelt. and Hull and Wendell Willkie. 

Never did a philospohy have a more thor- 
ough trial. For 20 years the isolationists have 
had the backing of a large majority of the 
people. They have been all-powerful in Con- 
gress and they have determined the actions, 
always negatively by their veto and on crucial 
issues positively as well, of five administra- 
tions. 

Today the isolationists are a rapidly dwin- 
dling minority who are making their last 
stand on the claim that when they are voted 
down, the country will be committed to war. 
That is what they have said about everything 
for 20 years: Every measure they opposed 
was, they insisted, a measure leading to war 
and every measure they favored was, they 
insisted, a measure to prevent war. They 
have been listened to. They have been fol- 
lowed. And after 20 years of their policy 
we are where we are: Committed to the 
greatest military program in our history, 
faced for the first time in a century by a 
hostile alliance, and in a state which, though 
tt 1s not war, ts certainly not peace. 

The historical reckoning is now at hand, 
and the evidence is now in on which the 
people are fudging whether the isolationists 
who have ruled this country’s foreign policy 
for 20 years have understood the vital in- 
terests of America, its security and its peace. 
For the situation in which we find ourselves 
is the end of a 20-year policy in which the 
isolationists have invariably had the last 
word. 

After a victorious war it was the isolation- 
ists who forced the United States to make a 
separate peace and to withdraw from all 





further association with the other democra- 
cies to keep the world safe for democracy. It 
was the isolationists who insisted on that 
sudden breaking of economic collaboration 
and that helter-skelter demobilization here 
and among the Allies which caused the first 
great post-war depression. 

This they followed up by insisting on the 
first of those destructive tariff bills which, 
with ever-increasing severity over the years, 
imposed economic isolation and a cutthroat 
competition upon the nations of the world. 

It was the isolationists who set their faces 
against a workable solution of the debt prob- 
lem and upon us and upon the Al- 
lies the devastating policy of collecting un- 
collectible reparations and debts. It was the 
isolationists who wrote the laws which for- 
bade us to lend money to our old friends and 
Allies but left the way open to the wild lend- 
ing of the twenties. It was the isolationists 
who capped this obstruction to economic re- 
construction and recovery by the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff in Hoover's administration and 
by the wrecking of the world economic con- 
ference in the first Roosevelt administration. 

Refusing to let this country work with 
other countries to preserve the peace that our 
Army and Navy had helped to win, or to re- 
store the world after the losses and disloca- 
tion of war, the isolationists went further 
and insisted not only on dividing the na- 
tions one from another but on disarming 
them. In 1918 the victory was won by the 
combined action of the sea power of Britain, 
America, Japan, and France. With the best of 


| intentions but with a deadly misunderstand- 


ing, we all adopted the isolationist view of 
disarmament and separateness. We stopped 
the growth of our own Navy. We induced 
Britain to let her own Navy become dan- 
gerously weak. And we took the fatal step 
of breaking up the association with Japan, 
imposing upon Japan a policy of isolation 
which was the beginning of Japan’s increas- 
ingly restless imperialism. 

Having disarmed ourselves, and divided the 
old Allies from each other, we adopted the 
pious resolutions of the Kellogg Pact, and 
refused even to participate in the organiza- 
tion of a world court. Then, having ob- 
structed the reconstruction of the world, and 
having seen the ensuing anarchy produce the 
revolutionary imperialist dictatorships of Rus- 
sia, Italy, and Germany; we tried to protect 
the failure of isolation by the policy of Imsu- 
lation—by the neutrality acts which were to 
keep us safe by renouncing our rights. 

What was the plea which always clinched 
the argument in this whole long 20-year 
policy of refusal, division, separatism, weak- 
ness, and escape? It was that if the isola- 
tionists were not followed, there would be war 
and American boys would again be killed on 
the battlefields of France. That was why we 
seuttled our own victory. That was why we 
let the world, including ourselves, go to the 
economic disaster which produced revolution 
abroad and here, the long, terrible depression 
of the thirties. That was why we disarmed. 
That was why we quarreled with our old 
Allies over debts and other trifies, and spread 
over the world the infinitely dangerous illu- 
sion that this great democracy was paraiyzed, 
unable and unwilling to do anything to pre- 
serve law and order and peace and security 
in the world. 

Surely, Wendell Willkie is right when he 
says that we have come to the end of isola- 
tionist thinking in this country. For isola- 
tionist thinking, the thinking which has dis- 
organized the democratic world and disarmed 
it, is responsible for the failure of the peace 
and for the fact, therefore, that we must 
now for the second time in the lives of many 
of us face such dangers and carry such bur- 
dens. For we are compelled to deal today 
with the consequences of the isolationist 
policy that we adopted and followed for 20 
years. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE 
OF MAYORS 


Mr. MAAS.. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution recently 
adopted by the conference of mayors: 

Whereas our Nation is now engaged in a 
gigantic defense effort forced upon us as a 
result of world events over which we have 
had no control; and 

Whereas in order to effectively and speed- 
ily carry out the defense program it has been 
necessary to mobilize all the elements of 
our national strength—physical, economic, 
political, and social; and 

Whereas in the realm of production, total 
mobilization of resources means that no in- 
dustrial plant, no matter how small, and no 
group of workers, no matter how few, can 
be permitted to be kept out of participation 
in production for national defense, since the 
success of this program depends upon the 
utilization of all our knowledge and organi- 
zational skill, all our stocks, our machines, 
and means of transportation; and 

Whereas it is unmistakably clear that all 
of the country’s productive resources of plant 
and labor are not now being utilized, as wit- 
nessed by the fact that of 511 concerns to 
whieh a total of $7,000,000,000 im national- 
defense contracts have been awarded, 95 per- 
cent has gone to 114 large corporations; and 

Whereas in addition to the increase in 
output of national-defense material and 
equipment which would resuit from the 
prompt utilization of the facilities still avail- 
able in thousands of smaller plants through- 
out the country, the morale of the country’s 
small business and labor forces would be 
greatly improved and their feeling of par- 
ticipation in national defense strengthened; 
and 

Whereas the utilization of the facilities 
available in the smaller plants of the coun- 
try would not only prevent the undesirable 
further concentration of industry in a rela- 
tively few giant corporations but would help 
to maintain the stability of production, em- 
ployment, and consumption in the couniry’s 
smaller communities; and 

Whereas the policy of “farming out,” 1. e., 
the distribution of work on a subcontract 
basis from the larger prime contractors to 
smaller concerns in their vicinity is recog- 
nized as affording the most practical means 
of bringing the facilities of the smaller 
plants of the country into production for 
national defense: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the St. Louis regional con- 
ference of the United States Conference of 
Mayors call upon the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission and the newly created 
Office for Production Management to put 
into effect, without delay, policies which will 
give effect to “farming out” in order that 
national-defense production may be aug- 
mented to the maximum of the country’s 
productive resources; and be it further 

Resolved, That with a view to making 
“farming out” as extensive as possible, the 
National Defense Advisory Commission and 
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the Office for Production Management en- 
list the active collaboration of the cities of 
the country in order that the resources of 
equipment, management, and labor in the 
thousands of smaller plants be immediately 
mobilized for participation in the national- 
defense production effort; and be it further 

Resclved, That the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors offers the services of its or- 
ganization in order that national-defense 
production pools may be set up in all com- 
munities where facilities for defense pro- 
duction exist. 





Contract Racketeer Disappearing From 
the Washington Scene 
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LETTER FROM HIRAM 8S. BROWN, OF 
OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGE- 
MENT 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include a letter from Mr. Hi- 
ram S. Brown, assistant director of pur- 
chases in the Office of Production Man- 
agement, outlining in detail what has 
been done to discourage racketeering in 
connection with defense contracts. The 
Office of Production Management, Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, and other agencies 
are to be commended for their efforts to 
inform the businessman of the United 
States relative to this subject, with the 
result that the high-pressure salesman 
and contract racketeer is fast disappear- 
ing from the Washington scene. 

The letter follows: 


OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1941. 
Hon. Paut W. SHAFER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DerarR CONGRESSMAN SHAFER: Following 
my conference with you in your office on Fri- 
day last—February 21, 1941—I have read with 
a great deal of interest the remarks of Mr. 
REEs and yourself as printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of the House proceedings of 
February 19, 1941. 

As stated to you verbally, I came to Wash- 
ington last July as an assistant to Mr. Donald 
M. Nelson, coordinator of national-defense 
purchases, and was placed in charge of a so- 
called industrial-contacts section for the 
purpose of advising industrial representatives 
how to negotiate contracts under the nation- 
al-defense program. 

Almost immediately, my attention was 
called to the fact that there were in Washing- 
ton various individuals and corporations who 
were circularizing the manufacturers of the 
country soliciting employment, for a monthly 
retainer fee and a percentage of contracts ob- 
tained, by representing that their contacts 
with the procurement agencies of the Gov- 
ernment were such that they not only could 
influence the awarding of contracts but that 
they also could obtain advance information 
regarding purchases to be made. This infor- 
mation came from inquiries addressed to the 


National Asscciation of Manufacturers, the 
Better Business Bureau, and in some cases by 
direct communications to the advisory com- 
mission. 

Investigation developed the fact that some 
of these high-pressure salesmen had formerly 
been employed in the Government service 
and that they did know their way around the 
governmental departments. Also, it was dis- 
covered that some of them almost literally 
carried their offices in their hats, while oth- 
ers maintained somewhat respectable office 
quarters. 

After discussing the matter with Mr. Nelson 
it was decided that the most effective way to 
prevent small business enterprises of the 
country from being victimized by high-pres- 
sure salesmen would be: 

1. To disseminate through all possible 
channels full information to industrial rep- 
resentatives as to the procedure to be followed 
in getting Government contracts under the 
national-defense program; and 

2. To broadcast the fact that no unit of in- 
dustry required representation in Washington 
to get a Government contract. 

I will not lengthen this communication by 
attempting to describe the procedure which 
was followed in order to advise industry how 
to get Government contracts. It is sufficient 
to say that only a few weeks were required 
last summer to silence the complaints that 
were originally made as to the confusion 
which existed shortly after the formation of 
the Advisory Commission. In this effort the 
Office of the Coordinator of National Defense 
Purchases had the active cooperation of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the 
Better Business Bureau, the Kiplinger Agency, 
and other business organizations and news 
services. 

Likewise, with the assistance and coopera- 
tion of many of the agencies above mentioned, 
the industrial representatives of the country 
were advised that the employment of Wash- 
ington representatives was entirely unneces- 
sary. I quote the following excerpt from a 
special bulletin issued by the Better Business 
Bureau of Washington under date of July 25, 
1940, to wit: 

“Although industry may have representa- 
tion in Washington, Mr. Nelson’s office has 
also advised the Better Business Bureau of 
Washington that no industry of necessity 
needs to employ a special representative in 
order to obtain service from the Government 
in an effort to procure contracts. The vari- 
ous agencies within the Government are fully 
equipped to supply any concern with the nec- 
essary information prior to considering enter- 
ing into contracts. 

“Inquiries received by the Better Business 
Bureau of Washington indicate that certain 
individuals who are seeking an opportunity to 
act as representatives for industry are in- 
ferring that confidential information regard- 
ing the Government’s future plans and future 
purchases is available through them, or that 
information regarding contracts can be ob- 
tained prior to publication. The Better 
Business Bureau of Washington is informed 
that in this emergency, as in the past, the 
Government is following its usual procedure 
and its specifications for defense matériel, 
requests for bids, and other information is 
available to all through the proper Govern- 
ment channels. 

“The Better Business Bureau of Washing- 
ton recommends that industry heed the bu- 
reau’s warning—‘“Before you invest, investi- 
gate”’—which, in this instance, means that 
concerns should, before entering into con- 
tracts with unknown individuals to act as 
their Washington representatives, contact 
the proper Government agency for available 
information or make an inquriy at the near- 
est better-business bureau or chamber of 
commerce.” 

It is the writer’s belief, based upon the 
fact that no cOmplaints have been filed with 
this office for several months, that very few 
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business enterprises in the country have em- 
ployed special representatives in Washington, 
and that where such representatives have 
been employed some actual legitimate service 
is being performed in particular instances. 

The stock-selling racket referred to in your 
remarks in Congress is a new one which has 
not heretofore been brought to our atten- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hiram S. Brown, 
Assistant Director of Purchases. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN KEE, OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 





Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
a radio address delivered by the Honor- 
able JoHN Kez, Member of Congress from 
the Fifth Congressional District of West 
Virginia, delivered over radio station 
WMAL and the blue network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., on Wednesday 
evening, February 26, 1941, on the sub- 
ject, Defense of England Vital to Our 
Own Defense. 

It has been my privilege to serve upon 
the Foreign Affairs Committee with Con- 
gressman Kee for a number of years, and 
no one upon that important committee 
ranks higher in ability, industry, and 
character than the distinguished gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

This radio speech was heard from 
coast to coast by the American people 
upon a subject in which they are all in- 
terested at this time, and I submit that 
no clearer, more logical, or more forceful 
address has been delivered upon H. R. 
1776, and I am therefore glad to avail my- 
self of the privilege conferred upon me 
by the House of incorporating it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 


To all who are listening tonight I express 
my appreciation. 

Through the splendid courtesy of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. I am privileged to 
speak to you upon the subject of American 
aid to Great Britain and other democracies 
of the world, as proposed in the so-called 
lease-lend bill now under consideration by 
the Congress of the United States. If what 
I say on this occasion should serve to lead 
any individual out of the fog of misrepre- 
sentation with which the measure’s oppo- 
nents have obscured the issue, then I will in- 
deed be happy in having accomplished a 
worthy purpose. 

For many weeks this proposed measure 
has been debated from every angle. From 
the haze of mixed truth and falsehood, charge 
and countercharge, statement and misstate- 
ment, contradiction and sometimes plain 
abuse, the ordinary citizen has emerged be- 
wildered and uncertain. I hold that the real 
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American citizen wants to do the right thing. 
He follows with deep interest the conduct 
of his Government’s affairs and it is his 
earnest hope that no false steps be taken in 
this critical hour. He is therefore entitled to 
have the truth from his elected representa- 
tives—the truth without evasion and cer- 
tainly without misrepresentation. 

Let us consider a moment one of the stock 
arguments used by the opposition. It is 
repeatedly insisted that the bill, if enacted, 
will not only lead us into war, but many 
have gone so far as to assert that the measure 
was deliberately designed for that purpose. 
Is there, I ask, a man, woman, or child in 
America who will believe that the President 
or any Congressman, Senator, or any other 
Official in public life today is so far a traitor 
to his home, his family, his conscience, and 
his Government as to want to deliberately 
plunge his country into war and bring its 
horrors to all that he holds dear in the world? 
Common sense cries “no,” and every instinct 
within us revolts at the thought. I believe 
and I think you believe, in fact, we know 
that the most cherished hope of every Ameri- 
can Official, from the President down, regard- 
less of race, creed, or party, is that our coun- 
try remain at peace and be preserved in all 
its glory as a free nation secure from the 
horrors and devastation of any armed con- 
flict. To express any other belief or thought 
is to give utterance to the self-serving words 
of a demagogue, empty of all sincerity and 
truth. 

Let us take up now, one by one, some of 
the other arguments urged by the opponents 
of the measure. 

Opponents, even in high places, unblush- 
ingly argue that under authority to be grant- 
ed by the act the President can make unlim- 
ited expenditures of money; that he can 
bankrupt the Nation. 

This bill itself brands this argument base- 
less. The bill limits to a value of $1,300,000,- 
000 the materials the President can dispose 
of, and it does not appropriate a single dollar 
in money. It merely authorizes future ap- 
propriations to carry out its purpose. The 
amount of these future apropriations must 
be hereafter fixed and determined by Con- 
gress, not by the President. Congress holds 
the purse strings. The opponents of the bill 
know this, yet they continue to urge their 
unsupported argument. 

Equally baseless is the argument that the 
bill authorizes the President to send United 
States naval vessels to convoy British or 
American ships carrying commodities across 
the seas. 

The bill as originally drafted made no men- 
tion of convoys, and, indeed, the subject is 
not at all germane to any paragraph in the 
measure. The House, however, inserted an 
amendment specifically declaring that the 
measure did not authorize the convoying of 
ships. This should have been conclusive, but 
it was not. The objectors dodged to another 
issue. 

Now it is insisted that the bill should spe- 
cifically forbid all convoys. The gentlemen 
know, yet ignore the fact, that such a pro- 
vision would violate the Constitution of the 
United States and would be invalid and use- 
less. From the day when Thomas Jefferson 
sent our Navy against the pirates of Algiers 
and Tripoli down to the present time, Amer- 
ican Presidents, under the Constitution, have 
repeatedly ordered the American Navy to 
emergency service wherever required upon 
any of the seven seas. And yet, now after the 
lapse of 150 years, the opponents of the meas- 
ure demand that in a bill dealing with an un- 
related subject there be inserted a clause 
which, to all intents and purposes, repeals a 
provision of our Constitution under which 
has been written some of the most glorious 
pages of history. 

Again, with similar disregard of either 
the fitness of or necessity for the provision, 
it is insisted that the bill should contain 
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a clause forbidding in specific terms the 
sending of American soldiers to foreign lands. 

This bill deals with neither the Army nor 
the Navy. It grants authority to nobody to 
send anybody anywhere. To insert in the 
measure the suggested negative provision 
would be the same as if, in a bill authorizing 
the construction of a post office, in Hender- 
sonville, N. C., we inserted a clause suspend- 
ing the right of trial by jury. In both cases 
the subjects are not related; in both cases 
the suggested negative legislation is not 
germane; in both cases the proposed provi- 
sion is unconstitutional. 

We are told by the opponents of the mea- 
sure that under its provision the President 
can, and, of course, they mean will, give 
away the American Navy. 

This suggestion was undoubtedly conceived 
and born out of ill will and hatred. It was 
carefully nurtured in the hope that a great 
fear might be engendered in the minds of 
the American people and induce a loss of 
confidence in the splendid leader who has 
never yet betrayed a trust. The suggestion 
is baseless. The bill, as heretofore stated, 
limits the value of the materials the Presi- 
dent may dispose of and that limitation fully 
protects the American Navy. 

It is also argued that under this measure 
the President is authorized to—and, of course, 
it is implied that he will—commit unneutral 
acts which will inevitably lead us into the 
war. 

You and I and the world know that we are 
not neutral today and have never been neu- 
tral since the inception of the present con- 
flict. America’s heart is beating in sympathy 
with England—with that gallant people in 
their desperate yet glorious struggle for their 
liberties, their independence, and their na- 
tional existence. We have already committed 
many unneutral acts any one of which would 
be sufficient to justify a declaration of war 
against us if it was to Hitler’s interest to 
do so. Why talk about the President com- 
mitting unneutral acts under authority of the 
measure? He doesn’t need the authority and 
neither does the American people. I cite 
to you the example set by the women of 
America. For many months, without asking 
anybody for authority, millions of good Amer- 
ican women have been rushing their bundles 
to Britain across the seas—bundles of war 
materials just as effective and necessary as 
machine guns. For months they have been 
punching Hitler full of holes with their 
knitting needles, slamming him in the face 
with their repair kits, and smiting him on 
the head with their sewing machines. Did 
they ask Congress for authority? They did 
not. By the same token and under the Con- 
stitution, the President already has all the 
authority he could possibly use for unneutral 
acts if he wanted to commit them. 

In any event, if Hitler wants war with us, 
he will quickly find an excuse. He and his 
associates have already violated all provisions 
of international law in conflict with their in- 
terests. They have repudiated all treaties, 
broken all promises, disregarded all pledges, 
destroyed all faith, and thrown their national 
honor into the discard. Neutrality no longer 
guarantees security. 

Opponents of the pending bill loudly insist 
they want to aid England, yet they refuse to 
approve any reasonable plan to do so. One 
proposal they do urgently advocate is that, 
by amendment, we limit our aid to a loan of 
$2,000,000,000 cash, and force England to 
pledge to us all of her credits and possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere for repayment of 
the loan. 

Such action on our part would write a 
most shameful page in history. This bill is 
for the expressed purpose of aiding those na- 
tions whose defense is vital to the defense of 
the United States. It is my judgment that 
if the defense of England is not vital to our 
defense, there is no excuse whatever for us 
to loan England a single dollar nor supply 
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her with a single gun or a single ship. On 
the other hand, if, as the most of us are con- 
vinced, the defense of England is vital to 
our defense, then there is no excuse for our 
failure or refusal to supply her, free and 
without price, with everything we possess that 
she needs. What an example of ingratitude 
and base greed we would exhibit to the world 
if, while knowing that England’s fight was 
our fight and her defense vital to our se- 
curity we would say to her: “Yes; we will loan 
you $2,000,000,000 to help you defend us, but 
you must first strip yourself of everything 
you own on the Western Hemisphere and 
pawn it to us for repayment of the loan!” 

No; that is not the American way. We 
propose to aid England because she is stand- 
ing as a barrier between us and a grave dan- 
ger. This being our reason, we cannot afford 
to be niggardly nor grasping. There must be 
no limit to our aid except the requirements 
for the continued strengthening of our Army 
and Navy. 

I am no alarmist, but I feel that this is no 

time for any division in the ranks of the 
American people. We watched the storm 
clouds gather over a peaceful Europe and 
saw the storm break in all its deadly fury. 
We have seen nation after nation over- 
whelmed and literally blotted out of exist- 
ence. We have seen millions of erstwhile free 
and happy people brought into subjection, 
stripped of their possessions, and doomed to 
slavery. Every day some new and unexpected 
horror is added to a record already the most 
tragic chapter in the world’s history. 
_ We are watching day by day a great nation 
of people—a people of our own race, of our 
language, and of our traditions—as they make 
the most courageous and gallant fight the 
mind can envision to preserve their homes 
from destruction, their loved ones from death, 
their native land from ravishment, and their 
democratic government from extinction. 

If England falls and the combined powers 
of the proposed new world order take control 
of one-half the world and the adjacent seas, 
what have we in America to expect? I leave 
that question with you. 

As I have said on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, I do not kn6w whether the 
passage of this bill will keep us out of war or 
not. It is my prayer that it may. I do say, 
howeve:, that passage of the bill will in no- 
wise lead us into the war nor hasten our 
entry. Furthermore, it is my firm conviction 
that the passage of the bill is vitally necessary 
to our defense. W> must supply this aid to 
England in this her time of need, not alone 
because it is her need but because it is our 
need and the need of every other free and 
liberty-loving nation on earth. 

And if, with our help, England wins and 
we are saved from the horrors of war, we will 
be in position to lead the world back to the 
ways of peace, back to a love of justice and 
liberty, back, let us hope, once more to the 
love and wership of God. 





Hon. William D. Byron 
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HON. COLGATE W. DARDEN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 28, 1941 


Mr. DARDEN of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave, granted earlier today, to 
extend my remarks, I want to pay a brief 
tribute to my dear friend, WILLIAM 
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Byron, of Maryland, who lost his life in 
the early hours of yesterday morning in a 
tragic airplane crash on the outskirts of 
the city of Atlanta. 

We had been friends since his election 
to Congress. Our offices were close to- 
gether on the third floor of the old House 
Office Building. It has never been my 
good fortune to have a kindlier or more 
generous friend. He rendered great serv- 
ice to his district and to his country in a 
quiet and unostentatious way. 

We shall miss him greatly, those of us 
who served with him here. 

The ghastly accident which snuffed out 
this warmhearted and cheerful spirit has 
deprived us all of a genuine friend and 
the Nation of a young and keen Repre- 
sentative whose star was fast rising in 
the east. 





Advantages of Minnesota for Training 
Men for National Defense 
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HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 6 
OF LEGISLATURE OF MINNESOTA 





Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following concurrent resolu- 
tion recently adopted by the Legislature 
of Minnesota: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 6 


A concurrent resolution relating to the 
advantages of Minnesota for training men 
for national defense and pledging coopera- 
tion of the State to the national-defense pro- 
gram 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota That— 

Whereas the State of Minnesota, in every 
time of national emergency, has been fore- 
most in offering its manpower and resources 
fo~ the defense of the country; and 

Whereas there are in Minnesota unparal- 
leled facilities for defense training under the 
national program now in progress, including: 

The Army reception center at Fort Snelling 
near the Twin Cities; 

One of the best equipped modern field 
training centers in the country at Camp Rip- 
ley; 

Large areas of unoccupied land of varied 
topography, interspersed with numerous 
lakes and streams, providing ideal terrain 
for all types of military operations, with am- 
ple room for artillery, antiaircraft, and 
bombing ranges; 

Well-equipped and suitably located air- 
ports and landing fields; 

Railroads, waterways, and hard-surfaced 
highways affording communication with the 
training areas; 

Convenient terminals and _ distributing 
points for materials of all kinds; 

An adequate supply of dependable labor, 
with favorable conditions as to labor rela- 
tions, and 

Many other advantages of importance in 
such a training program; and 
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Whereas the climate and natural features 
of Minnesota are ideal for the development of 
the health and vigor of troops, with un- 
equaled opportunities for outdoor training 
and recreation, both summer and winter, af- 
fording, according to the weather records, as 
much time favorable for outdoor training 
each year as the average of the entire coun- 
try: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives, 
the Senate concurring, That the authorities 
of the Federal Government be invited to in- 
vestigate and use these opportunities for de- 
fense training within the State, and that this 
legislature hereby declares the willingness 
and desire of the State to cooperate in the 
national-defense program to the utmost limit 
of its resources, and to adopt all measures 
necessary to place those resources at the dis- 
posal of the Government for the purposes of 
defense training; further 

Resolved. That the adjutant general of the 
State be authorized and directed to present 
this resolution and all available information 
pertaining to the defense-training resources 
and facilities of the State to the proper Fed- 
eral authorities, to appoint such others as he 
deems necessary to assist in the collection 
and submission of such information, and to 
report to this legislature and to all public of- 
ficers and agencies concerned within the State 
recommendations for such further measures 
as may be necessary or desirable to give effect 
to the purposes of this resolution; further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each Senator and Representa- 
tive in Congress from Minnesota. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States, along with 
the rest of the world, is face to face with 
a great emergency—an emergency for 
maximum production not only of the 
implements of war but of other necessary 
goods as well. 

To describe this effort, we have created 
the new compound word “all-out.” That 
means all efforts must be concentrated 
upon the one objective—to defend suc- 
cessfully democracy and civilization. 

That little compound word means that 
everything must be done to that one end; 
that all private considerations are out. 

It means that the young man must 
leave his job for the training camp. It 
means that industry is no more sacred 
than young men. 

In the actual theater of war, govern- 


| ments have laid hands on private indus- 


try, in the name of efficiency. Our own 
Government did it in World War I. It 
took over the railroads, to stop empty 
cars from shuttling back and forth over 
the continent. 

At this moment our own Government 
is holding up a warning finger, if not a 
warning hand, or fist. It is saying, in 
crisp words, ‘“‘No monkey business, now; 
snap out of it; let’s have the goods,” 
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If industry does not heed the warning, 
it will feel that heavy hand—just as the 
young man who failed to register for 
the “man draft” felt it. 

All must be soldiers in an all-out war. 
“All” means men, industry, and money. 
The three are inseparable necessities. 
The Government conscripts men. It 
will, if necessary, conscript industry. 
These are both Government servants— 
slaves, if necessary. Shall money be al- 
lowed exemption? Shall money be the 
favored slacker—the pet draft dodger? 

A “draft money, too” demand is em- 
braced in the National Credit for Defense 
Act, H. R. 2851, introduced by me on 
January 29 of this year. This bill, if 
enacted into law, would provide three 
powerful implementations: First, go far 
toward preventing war, and is therefore 
a real peactime measure. Second, in 
case of war it would provide war financ- 
ing without post-war debts; and_ third, 
it would finance the post-war period, 
thus preventing after-war slumps, such 
as we had in the early twenties, and the 
secondary post-war depression such as 
started in the late twenties, and from 
which we have not yet recovered. 

As a peace measure it would restrain 
financial interests from wanting war, 
since such war would be financed with- 
out recourse to money borrowing. 
Money would be created for war purposes 
and carried as the national-defense 
eredit account in the Federal Reserve 
banks, and be used exclusively to meet all 
expenses incident to defense purposes. 
This would take the private profits out 
of financing the war. Not only would it 
avoid a post-war debt, but it would act 
as a serum against war fevers created 
by war-financing interests. 

Such a law would provide for an all- 
out financing of war—if by evil chance 
war should come—with debt-free money. 
Such “new” money would not have an in- 
flationary effect since the funds are not 
eligible. to be used as a cash reserve by 
any bank except as a 100-percent reserve 
against an equivalent total amount of 
deposit liabilities. 

In other words, the money-creating 
provisions of this bill are so geared with 
the taxation policy of pay as you.go that 
the danger of inflation is eliminated. 
The new money will be created at the 
rate war goods are produced; it will be 
taxed back as the war goods are con- 
sumed. 

The Government will finance the war 
by creating its own money, just as Lin- 
coln helped finance the Civil War by 
creating greenbacks. ‘‘The people, by 
means of an adjusted tax rate, will pay 
back, not to private banks, but to the 
Government.” Hence, when the war is 
over it will be paid for. 

One of the high points of the bill is 
that the prosperity will continue after 
war expenditures have ceased. War 
prosperity is due to the fact that all of 
us—men, machines, and money, even 
though the money is borrowed-into-ex- 
istence debt money, do our best. The 
calamity comes when peace, as Major 
Douglas said of the World War I, “with 
the wings of a dove,” returns. Continu- 
ing, he said: 

Hardly had the last stretcher case reached 
a casuality clearing station, in a grim and 
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ted silence, than a bleat of real 

from these (England’s) sheltered 

ot from the battered wrecks in 

tals, or from sad-eyed women in black, 

even from the new poor, but from Lord 
bankers. 


Inchcape and other 


Major Douglas goes ahead to say that 
prices rose 50 percent. Why? Because 
money, which had been plentiful to 
finance the war, had suddenly disap- 
peared. Unemployment figures rose. 
Why? Because war goods were not 
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rience in this country was similar. By 
its policies the Federal Reserve Board in 
a period of a few years destroyed some 
$21,000,000,000 of money and credit. 
After the dip in the early twenties we 
recovered our capacity to buy with 
a private money called deferred-pay- 
ments but when pay day caught up with 
us the bottom fell out. This was because 
there was not money enough to finance 
even actual, much less possible, produc- 
tion and consumption. 

It is here that the National Credit for 
Defense Act, if made into law, would 
come to the rescue. The bill provides 
that when peace returns the wartime sur- 
tax provision of the law be repealed. 
There would, obviously, remain a vast 
unexpended balance of the new wartime 
money. The bill provides that this be 
paid pro rata to all citizens over 21 years 
of age as a victory bonus. It would be 
paid out gradually, say over a period of 
a year, thus giving industry time to get 
back to the production. of consumer 
goods, hence preventing either inflation 
or deflation. ‘The value of this provision 
is that it is elastic. It can be increased 
or diminished, the period shortened or 
lengthened as need required, judged by 
the price level. Thus the country would 
emerge actually richer, at least in pro- 
ductive capacity and in circulating buy- 
ing power. Since the wartime increased 
buying capacity would remain, an effec- 
tive dethand production would be quickly 
changed from war to consumer goods 
to meet consumer wants—and effective 
demands. 

Since the demobilized millions, both 
from war and war industry, would con- 
tinue to receive the equivalent of war 
incomes, such demobilized people would 
be quickly absorbed in the expanding 
consumer-goods industries and peace- 
time prosperity would, at long last, out- 
strip wartime prosperity. 

Such increased peacetime prosperity 
would go a long way towards destroying 
forever the “incentive” to start a war 
every time we had hard times. By these 
principles we would cease to have hard 
times. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply indebted to 
Mr. D. M. Thomason, of Willernie, Minn., 
for his assistance in preparing the fore- 
going remarks. 

That is the soul of the National Credit 
for Defense Act. It is not a cure-all for 
all ills modern civilization is heir to, but 
it does strike at the root of the most 
prolific causes of many of society’s ail- 
ments. 

The technical details of how such a 
plan is to be implemented need not con- 
cern the average person. They need 
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concern only lawmakers and experts. 
That is their job. Leave the details to 
them. Concentrate on the _ central 
idea—on the what we want, not on the 
how to make it work. “Plans” much 
more complicated, intricate, and unscien- 
tific are “worked” every day. 

Our job, your job and mine, is to put 
such pressure on Congress that they will 
enact into law some such bill at the 
earliest possible moment. 
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Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I submit for publication in 


Washington Birthday banquet at Topeka, 
Kans., February 22, 1941, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, gentlemen, and fel- 
low Democrats, as is, and long has been, the 
custom of Kansas Democrats, we find our- 
selves again assembled on the birthday anni- 
versary of the Father of our Country. Con- 
trary to many experiences we have had in 
the years past, we are finally becoming accus- 
tomed to the dignity and responsibility that 
attaches to a party which enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being many times endorsed by 
the electorate of the United States. 

Repeated Democratic approval has come to 
us, in large measure, for the reason that a 
great majority of our people have concluded 
that the country is in a more prosperous 
condition than it was when leadership was 
assumed by the Democratic Party. They are 
unwilling to risk their future welfare to a 
party that gravitated into intellectual bank- 
ruptcy 10 years ago and has not originated a 
new idea since, even though they do have a 
Democrat for receiver today. A Democrat 
can’t pay dividends if there are no assets. 

On this 22d day of February in 1941 in 
Kansas we find Democrats gathered under 
somewhat different circumstances and con- 
ditions than ever before in the history of our 
party. Every man and woman in Kansas 


who has sought to play a winner or who could’ 


not take defeat, has long since left the Demo- 
cratic Party, which leaves a healthy and vig- 
orous minority organization, positive of their 
convictions and certain of the justice of their 
cause. Minorities of this kind have ulti- 
mately attained a majority position through- 
out all recorded history. The Democratic 
Party in Kansas will prove no exception. 
From a mere handful, we have grown to a 
point where it takes weeks to finally deter- 
mine that we are a minority party. 

During the recent campaign, which I have 
not entirely forgotten, I was approached many 
times by loyal Democratic leaders and others 
to forget my democracy for the moment and 
become a candidate for office. To all such 
interested well-wishers I stated many times 
that I would not compromise my political 
opinions for any office within the gift of the 
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Kansas electorate. If this position contrib- 
uted to my defeat, I assume full responsi- 
bility. 

Sometime, perhaps not in my day, Kansas 
will rise up and sweep from official positions 
every vestige of deception, demagoguery, and 
machine rule within her borders. Ours are a 
tolerant people, accustomed to adversity, but 
possessed of a latent courage which is always 
dangerous when thoroughly aroused. 

Kansans are slowly but carefully scanning 
the record that has been and is being made by 
@ gentieman who, as a young man, came 
quickly from the campus of Kansas Univer- 
sity, where he was nicknamed “Fox” by his 
classmates, to political leadership in Kansas. 

We first find him as guardian of the Gov- 
ernor’s office, smiling approval while a Re- 
publican canvassing board, working in the 
Statehouse, were discarding a large percent 
of the ballots, hoping to defeat a candidate 
of his own party who was slow in taking his 
signals. Successful in this enterprise, we find 
him in the Governor’s chair when his close 
friends were permitted to rifle the statehouse 
vaults, bringing to Kansas her major disgrace 
and to the taxpayers the largest loss in her 
history. 

We find him for President as a 
budget-balancing Governor, when our State 
institutions required a special appropriation 
to cover deficits as he walked out of office. 
In defeat, we find him invited by a gracious 
winner to the White House at the start of 
&@ great crisis, only to again find him issuing 
a statement as he walked out of conference, 
which was prepared before he entered, calling 
upon the leader of the greatest nation on 
earth to publicly state, when his influence 
was most needed by the world, that he would 
quit in a few months. Could anything be 
more asinine? 

Today we find him attempting to read out 
of the Republican Party Secretary Stimson 
and Col. Frank Knox, who are patriotically 
serving their country in a period of great 
stress. Not satisfied in his efforts to promote 
personal gain, he has now started to read out 
of the party a national leader who has just 
furnished his regime a 125,000 band-wagon 
lead in Kansas. In fact, the transportation 
was so fast that they managed only to hold 
on to a protruding reachpole behind the end- 
gate by an eyelash. 

What do you thing of reading a man out 
of the party who carried Kansas by 125,000, 
when the reader’s record is that of having 
lost the same State by some 70,000. Only the 
master mechanic of a ruthless machine would 
contemplate such a feat. Kansas Republi- 
cans should be proud of a leader who would 
not trade a little Presidential lightning rod 
for the welfare of either his party or his 
country. 

We should not criticize the old stalwarts of 
the Republican Party in Kansas. They are 
entitled to an expression of their convictions. 
Their difficulty lies in the fact that they took 
a high seat in the bus, dropped the lines, and 
permitted a team of self-seeking political 
racketeers to run away with their helpless 
passengers. They are more perturbed now 
than we are. Is it any wonder this kind of 
leadership carried only two States, both of 
which are nearly 2,000 miles from home? 

We have just witnessed the spectacle in 
every Kansas city, town, and hamlet of a 
suave voice pointing out economy in all de- 
partments of State, unabashed by a then 
greatly increased tax rate. We were told that 
the lien had been removed from the homes. 
We were told that more sales tax for old-age 
security would cripple the counties, and that 
taxpayers would be carefully protected. With 
@ new lease on life through an emergency 
operation performed by the machine, more 
courage is evidenced, and we now read a mes- 
sage to the legislature pleading guilty to every 
charge made by the Democrats in the 1940 
campaign. In fact, when reading it I was 
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tempted to file a charge of plagiarism, think- 
ing it was a carbon copy of one of my own 
campaign talks. 

For instance, the legislature was asked to 
remove the lien and to provide more of the 
sales tax for old-age security. We find a re- 
sponsive Republican Senator carrying out or- 
ders which were approved by the Senate, mak- 
ing the statement as he presented his motion 
that the present law contemplates a public 
sale immediately after the funeral. What 
more did we claim? Have we forgotten the 
poor counties so quickly in the sales-tax mat- 
ter? If not, are we getting ready to unload 
the school teachers or the textbooks, or does 
a sales tax pay more bills in a campaign than 
after election? 

Will the monthly contribution be raised on 
the bright boys who pass the merit system 
examination? Where will the test be made, 
will it be written or oral? If written, who 
will grade the papers? What percentage will 
be granted for past political services? It 
being a lifetime job, those of us who are am- 
bitious are entitled to this information, it 
would seem. 

Had we been told that operating balances 
of years standing had been checked out of 
many Kansas institutions and placed in the 
general fund, leaving their financial position 
the weakest in years, in order that a group of 
political hacks might be employed to drive 
around over Kansas serving no useful pur- 
pose except in their capacity as corner posts 
for a political machine, we might now un- 
derstand why immediately after election the 
legislature was asked to increase appropria- 
tions nearly a million dollars for State 
expense. 

Are we trying to bury the extravagance of 
a first term or are we planning to keep the 
machine well oiled during an illegitimate 
second term? If the legislature takes its 
medicine properly, we should make a second 
term a paradise of opportunity as compared 
with the first, or should we call it a fourth 


term? Were we not unfair when we did not 
present the real facts to the people of 
California? 


Recently Kansas Democrats made the sim- 
ple request that they be allowed to have a 
representative join a solic Republican count- 
ing board, composed of candidates for office 
on the ballots they were counting, that he 
might see the evidence justifying the tabula- 
tion under the law of the out-State ballots, 
and were refused. Have you ever heard of 
a democracy anywhere in the world where 
representatives of both sides were not per- 
mitted to witness the count subsequent to 
a public referendum? No; but the balance 
of the democracies don’t comprehend the 
complicated and far-flung mechanism of an 
up-to-date Kansas political machine. 

Were we suspicious? Yes. Every man has 
a right to be when the cards are concealed. 
We knew that a large percentage of the 
companion ballots cast by the same voters 
were rejected by bipartisan county boards 
who knew the facts. We also subscribed to 
an old-fashioned notion among cattlemen 
that the buyer was entitled to see the scales. 
If the cattle were merchantable, why 
couldn’t we see them? For all we know, they 
might have had the Texas itch or the Cali- 
fornia fever. But we would have redress 
before the distinguished Supreme Court of 
justice-loving old Kansas. We were sure of 
our position because we had before our eyes a 
very recent unanimous opinion, delivered by 
the same court, covering clearly the exact 
point at issue, in which they ruled that it 
was the first privilege of a candidate to chal- 
lenge the affidavits attached to an out-State 
absentee ballot. Justice, it seemed, would 
thwart the ambitions of a ruthless machine. 

Can you imagine our surprise when the 
majority opinion refused our request, apolo- 
gizing for their reversal with the almost un- 
believable statement that their own former 
opinion was bad law and would not be 
printed in the bound volume of the Kansas 


‘Kansas citizen. 


Reports? You can appreciate the embarrass- 
ment of every capable, self-respecting Kan- 
sas lawyer, regardless of his political affilia- 
tion, who has on his desk the advance sheets 
on both opinions. Is it any wonder that a 
lawyer, when questioned by a layman in 
this connection, shrugs his shoulders and 
blushes? 

Exception should be made of that able 
jurist and distinguished Kansan who in- 
terpreted the law to apply with equal force 
and without favor to race, creed, color, condi- 
tion of servitude or political importance. I 
refer tc Justice Harry K. Allen, of the Kan- 
sas Supreme Court. Only Justice Allen could 
have been right in both cases.. Obviously, 
the majority opinion was wrong half of the 
time. They seemed to make amends for de- 
priving a citizen of a county office by re- 
verse English in protecting a one-party 
counting board as they deliver the Kansas 
governorship. 

We are horrified at the mention of court 
packing in Kansas. We select ours on the 
premise of political astuteness. In a cam- 
paign they are useful as platform orators, 
obliterating the tracks of the more wary and 
fleet-footed fox of Kansas politics, presenting 
their case-with the mien and sanctity of a 
direct representative of the Saviour of Man- 
kind. After election they sit tirelessly and 
profoundly in reverse with a gun on their 
shoulders keeping the rabbits out of the mel- 
ons as maturity approaches. 

Men and women from every Kansas county, 
many of them Republicans, have written me, 
urging a contest of the election. While I 
fully comprehend their attitude and greatly 
appreciate their interest, to them I must an- 
swer “No.” -I would not spend my own money 
on such an adventure, neither would I accept 
the hard-earned savings of my friends. From 
the start we had to run the gauntlet of a five 
to nothing counting board, a six to one court, 
and a 7 to 1-senate. A senate contest is 
expensive. There are two strikes on us 
now; the third would be caHed if the ball 
were thrown to second base. The senate, not 
being on record, could rule adversely with 
much less embarrassment than did the court. 
We should not pay a high freight rate to ship 
our ducks to a market where they handle 
geese only. 

Can you visualize with me the sordid pic- 
ture of a well-groomed young man sitting 
quietly in the seat of an automobile with the 
motor running, tucked under his belt the 
record of having been the first candidate of 
his party for a second term to have met re- 
pudiation and defeat in Kansas history, 
calmly waiting while his pals enter the bank 
as the highest tribunal of justice announces 
to an indignant Kansas public: “We agreed 
with you last spring but we have changed 
our minds. Do not interfere.” 

Political preferment is not vital to me. 
Party success is vital to every Kansan who 
hopes for honest, efficient government, but 
will be best attained and longer maintained 
if time for reflection is accorded the average 
When they conclude that 
men in Office are willing to soil their garments 
in the slime and corruption of machine par- 
tisanship, Kansans will scent the threat to 
democratic government itself and will clean 
house from the Missouri border to the Colo- 
rado line. 

Legislative action is now being contem- 
plated which would require Kansas history 
to be taught with more frequency to all chil- 
dren in the seventh and eighth grades. May 
we suggest that a board of censors be em- 
ployed to delete that part which would prove 
injurious to the impressionable minds of 
extreme youth? 

For some 40 years, with few exceptions, 
I have in my humble capacity rather actively 
supported Democratic candidates for both 
State and national leadership. I anticipate 
10 years more, and hope for 20. I cannot 
find words to express fully my appreciation 
of the splendid loyalty of my friends over 
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Kansas who brought me so close to leader- 
ship. Your efforts have richly deserved a 
candidate who could win. My only regret 
comes with the irresistible thought that some 
one of your fine capable group could have 
succeeded, bringing to you party success in 
Kansas. 

I most sincerely trust that it shall be my 
privilege, with the full approval of my 
friends, to take now my accustomed and fa- 
vorite position on the side lines for the re- 
maining years that are allotted me. Be that 
as it may, I pledge to you that I shall carry 
on with both mind and heart in support of a 
group of courageous young and middle-aged 
Democrats as they carry aloft the banner of 
democracy in a sincere and diligent effort to 
give our people the kind of government of 


which they can be justly proud. 


Let us march forward in Kansas with 
credit to an ancestry who stood steadfast and 
undaunted in apparent defeat, crusading 
when necessary in the cause of justice, fair 
play, and decent government, always with 
clean hands, clear heads, and stout hearts, 
in defense of our citizenship, our country, 
our State, and our party; let come what may, 
either to the America we love so well or the 
Kansas we carried so recently. I can never 
repay the Democrats of Kansas; neither shall 
I ever become a voluntary bankrupt; you will 
always have my unsecured note. 


rr 
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Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letters: 


CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
Bogalusa, La., February 11, 1941. 
Hon. J. Y. Sanvers, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We of the Bogalusa Central La- 
bor Union wish to urge that you join with us 
in opposing the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect, as we believe it to be extremely detri- 
mental to the interests of labor throughout 
the United States. 

Thanking you for your cooperation in the 
past, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
BoGALuSA CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
Sanvers ApAms, Secretary. 





BoGaLusaA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Bogalusa, La., February 17, 1941. 
Hon. J. Y. SANDERS, Jr., 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. SANDERS: The St. Lawrence sea- 
way treaty project, as you know, has been 
before Congress now for many years. We 
are sure that others from this section have 
brought the matter before your attention 
already. Our organization went on record 
several years ago as strongly opposing this 
legislation, since the effect of a project of 
this kind, should it materialize, would be 
most hazardous to Louisiana and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 








We shall appreciate it if you can see your 
way clear to use your efforts against this leg- 
islation. In the meantime if you would care 
for more data on the views of the interests 
of this section and the Mississippi Valley 
Association, we shall be glad to get it up for 
you and mail it to you. 

With personal good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
A. R. Yates, 
Secretary-Manager. 





President Franklin D. Roosevelt Has 
Done More for the Average Citizen of 
This Country, and Especially the Poor 
People, Than Any Other Person—Mrs. 
Sara Delano Roosevelt, the President’s 
Mother, Talks About Her Distinguished 
Son Franklin © 
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Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, an article 
appeared in the Sunday Star, Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 19, 1941, by M. H. 
Halton, a Canadian newspaperman. It 
was headed: 


Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt talks about her 
distinguished son Franklin. 


In the lengthy discussion last week on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
relative to proposed benefits for the aged, 
I am sorry that no reference was made 
to what our President, the Honorable 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, has accomplished 
for this very worthy and deserving group. 
No man living in this country, or who has 
ever lived in this country, has done as 
much for the aged, the blind, the crippled, 
and the poor and destitute as the present 
occupant of the White House. In com- 
parison, the accomplishments of any 
other person or group for these deserving 
classes sink into insignificance. Any dis- 
cussion of the questicn involving the aged 
is incomplete without giving due credit 
to his efforts and accomplishments. 

Although a number of Members of 
Congress had worked for years on old- 
age assistance before President Roose- 
velt came into power, we were unable to 
accomplish anything until the adminis- 
tration, through his great leadership, 
demanded action. Credit, also, is due to 
the leadership in both Houses and to the 
respective committees having charge of 
the bills. 

Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s mother, in the interview, which I 
will insert, made this significant state- 
ment: 

“Why are the wealthy so often blind to 
the best interests of the country and the 
people?” she asked. “The richer people have 
a chance to be educated and you would think 
they could see which way the world is mov- 
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ing, yet so many of them are tight-lipped 
and reactionary, afraid of life. Why, I have 
relations who will hardly speak to us be- 
cause my son is a ‘traitor to his class’! A 
traitor to his class! I glory in the dislike 
of anybody who can say that. My son has 
no class but America.” 


It is my belief that the people of this 
Nation are unusually fortunate in having 
a man like President Roosevelt as their 
national leader, because he is not only an 
educated man but he has had wide ex- 
perience, which has given him a knowl- 
edge of affairs affecting the people of the 
Nation. By reason of this knowledge and 
information, he was convinced that the 
people should receive the benefit of low 
interest rates and low electric rates. His 
principal opposition today is because of 
his valiant fight, which is saving the peo- 
ple billions of dollars a year on interest 
and power charges. He is one man who 
has conscientiously and effectively given 
the people of this Nation the benefit of 
knowledge and information, which a per- 
son usually capitalizes on for his personal 
profit. .Big corporations make very at- 
tractive offers to men possessing such 
splendid qualifications and by giving huge 
salaries with liberal expense allowance, 
usually succeed in employing them. For- 
tunately for the poor people of this coun- 
try, President Roosevelt refused to yield 
to such attractive inducements. The 
people have been benefited because of the 
President’s experience in Wall Street. 
Anid it is certainly consoling to the people 
of this Nation to know that a wealthy, 
educated, able, intelligent and unselfish 
man like President Roosevelt is on the 
alert at all times in an effort to be of real, 
substantial, and humane service to them 
and to this great country of ours. 

Such courage as President Roosevelt 
has demonstrated is unusual. As his 
mother stated, he is often accused of be- 
ing a traitor to his class. So few people 
in the President’s position would have 
stood up against such abuse and ridicule. 
He represents a rare exception, because 
the general rule is that one in his position 
would not take the torment and abuse 
heaped upon him by the powerful means 
of communication to help the voiceless, 
leaderless, and unprotected masses. 

I repeat that no President and no per- 
son has accomplished so much for the 
people of this Nation and the United 
States Government as President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Too much praise can- 
not be given his distinguished mother. 

The article above referred to follows: 


SHE WANTED Him To BECOME BraAvE, HONOR- 
ABLE, KIND—HOPED FOR MORE, BuT ASKED 
Gop ror No MoreE, Famous MOTHER Says OF 
Her Boy 

(By M. H. Halton) 


America’s grand old lady handed me a cup 
of tea, and then sat erect as I asked her a 
question about the hopes she had had for her 
son when he was a child. 

“My highest ideal for my son,” said Sara 
Delano Roosevelt, “was that he would grow 
up into a brave, honorable, and kind Ameri- 
can citizen. I hoped for more, but I asked 
God for no more.” 

This was after midnight on the night in 
November when the election returns pouring 
into Hyde Park, N. Y., from the 48 States had 
shown that Franklin Delano Roosevelt had 
been elected President of the United States 
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for the third term in succession. I was with 
him and his wife and his mother after their 
great victory—the victory of a dauntless, lib- 
eral American aristocrat who had conquered 
the dread scourge of infantile paralysis and 
hecome President, and who now was marked 
down by the majority of American people as 
one of the three greatest men the Union has 
produced—and his mother sat there proud 
and calm. 


READS WITHOUT GLASSES 


This wonderful mother is 86 years old, but 
age certainly has not wearied her, nor the 
years condemned. She is tall—5 feet, 10 
inches tall—with an erect and queenly car- 
riage and more physical and mental vigor 
than many people half her age. At 86 she can 
read without glasses, and she hears every word 
said to her, and she eats good meals, like all 
the Rooseve!ts. 

“It’s due to heaithy living and good stock 
and a clear conscience,” the President’s 
mother told me, “and to happiness. I have 
had 86 years of happiness.” 

She was silent a second, then said some- 
thing else about happiness. “You know,” 
she said, “America is a dream. The thing 
that makes America what it is is a dream of 
more happiness for ordinary men and women 
than people have known before; and the 
thing I am most proud of is that my son has 
done so much to make the dream come 
true.” 

And how she looked like her son as she 
said it. A son should look like his mother, 
but still it is with a little exclamation of 
pleasure that you see how closely the Presi- 
dent of the United States resembles Sara 
Delano Roosevelt. There is the same big- 
ness, mentally and physically. There is the 
same fine barrel that makes for health. 
There is the same strong chin thrust defiant- 
ly into the air, the same nose, the same clear, 
candid eyes. And the woman is beautiful, 
with thick, soft, white hair, a fine, cultured 
voice, and a face that one moment is serene, 
at another, laughing, and at another, flash- 
ing with quiet indignation or scorn. More- 
over, wealthy patrician lady though she is, 
her scorn is reserved for the wealthy patri- 
cians who have dreary spirits and mean. 

“Why are the wealthy so often blind to the 
best interests of the country and the peo- 
ple?” she asked. “The richer people have a 
chance to be educated and you would think 
they could see which way the world is mov- 
ing, yet so many of them are tight-lipped 
and reactionary, afraid of life. Why, I have 
relations who will hardly speak to us because 
my son is a ‘traitor to his class.’ A traitor 
to his class. I glory in the dislike of any- 
body who can say that. My son has no class 
but America.” 

When I heard her say this, I knew where 
Franklin Roosevelt got much of his greatness 
and why 25,000,000 voters had decided that 
here was the man, the first in history, who 
should have a third term as President of the 
United States and this at a time when the 
Nation is on the edge of tremendous and 
dangerous days. 

In the Roosevelt country home called Hyde 
Park, on the Hudson River, near Pough- 
keepsie, 70 miles upstate from New York 
City, the President and his wife and his 
mother and two of his sons were having a 
late supper after midnight of the great day, 
and I had had the pleasure of being with 
them then. But on the previous Sunday I 
had spent the afternoon there with Mrs. 
Sara Roosevelt and she had given me some 
fascinating glimpses of her son’s great life 
and her own. 

Hyde Park is a handsome, homey, com- 
fortable late Georgian house in a river valley 
which is one of the most beautiful in the 
United States. The King of England’s coun- 
try home, Windsor Castle, is one of the most 
imposing piles on earth. The country home 
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of President Roosevelt, who is chief of state 
of 130,000,000 people, is more like the coun- 
try home of a prosperous English squire. 
And it is one of the most lived-in houses you 
can imagine. It is positively worn into shape, 
and into comfort, and is cluttered with furni- 
ture of all styles and all periods. 

“It’s nice, though,” said Sara Roosevelt. 
“It's home, not a show place.” 


SHE OWNS THE HOUSE 


The big library where I spent most of that 
afternoon is part of the true Americana, and 
it will be a showplace for future generations 
of Americans. Mrs. Sara Roosevelt owns the 
house, and I believe it will some day be left 
to the Nation. It should be so, for that 
library is the home of an illustrious trio—a 
man and two women—who were too busy 
living life to bother about show and swank. 

The great room has thousands of books, 
scores of pictures and photographs, furniture 
of all kinds. As in all Franklin Roosevelt’s 
homes—as in all Winston Churchill’s—there 
are scores of pictures of the family, and of 
friends, and some of the pictures are a little 
askew, as they should be in well-lived-in 
households, and the lampshades are a little 
askew. But on one table there are signed 
photographs of King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, and on another a signed 
photograph of Queen Mother Mary, another 
great and unpretentious woman. 

“We had a grand time when the King 
and Queen were here.” said Mrs. Roosevelt. 
“I know the Queen loved it. There were 
tears in her eyes when she left. She is a 
grand little woman, and we loved her.” 

“And the King?” 

Mrs. Roosevelt laughed. 

“T’'ll always remember the first thing he 
said when he got here. They had been visit- 
ing the world’s fair and they arrived here 
very tired. I asked the King what he 
thought of the fair. ‘Marvelous,’ he said, 
‘but they didn’t give me any tea.’ He was 
like a hungry boy. So we had tea right here, 
out of this same teapot.’ 


ONCE LIVED IN HONG KONG 


She poured tea from a handsome George 
III service. China tea. Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
father, Warren Delano 2d, was a wealthy mer- 
chant of China tea, and for years the family 
lived in Hong Kong. 

“You know,” said the great lady, “the young 
people today have adventures, but I doubt if 
they've had adventures like mine. When I 
was 8 years old, my mother took me and my 
six brothers and sisters to join my father in 
Hong Kong. We went round the Horn on one 
of the famous China clippers, the Surprise. 
It took us 110 days.” 

We sat under a portrait of Isaac Roosevelt, 
the President's great-great-grandfather, who 
was a friend of George Washington. 

“He looks just like George Washington, 
Mona Lisa look and all,” I remarked. 

“Well,” explained Mrs. Roosevelt, “it was 
done by the big portrait painter of that time, 
Giibert Stuart, and he did make everybody 
much alike. Isaac Roosevelt, by the way, 
was a member of the Continental Congress. 
He was the greatest statesman the family has 
produced—until now.” 

I wondered what Isaac Roosevelt would 
have said about the third term issue. 

“What is there to be said?” asked Mrs. 
Roosevelt. “The Founders deliberately re- 
frained from writing an injunction against 
the third term into the Constitution. They 
thought third terms were not advisable on 
the whole, but saw that the time might come 
when a third term might be advisable, so 
they left the matter to the judgment of the 
American people.” 

The first Roosevelt came to the New World 
from Holland in 1643. But Sara Delano’s an- 
cestors came even earlier. Her great-great- 
great-grandfather, Philip de Lannoye, left 
Belgium in 1621 and landed at Plymouth, 


Mass. In addition, she is one of those who 
really did have “ancestors on the Mayflower.” 
No less than 13 lines of Mayflower stock came 
together in the President’s mother. And she 
is proud of it, but not too proud. 

“I certainly believe heredity is a fine 
thing,” she said. “If you’ve had healthy and 
intelligent ancestors, you're likely to have 
some health and intelligence yourself. But 
it’s no special credit to you personally!” 


LIBERALISM IS TRADITIONAL 


In both her family and the Roosevelts, she 
went on, there has always been a tradition of 
liberalism. The Pilgrim father who char- 
tered the Mayflower was her ancestor. The 
only two deputies who voted against the 
death penalty for the Quakers two centuries 
ago were her ancestors. “My son is a fighting 
humanitarian because humanitarianism is 
not only common sense, but also because he 
has it in his blood,” said Sara Roosevelt. 

“What a pity that there isn’t more simple 
common sense in the world,” I remarked. 

“Quite right,” she agreed. “The world 
wouldn’t need much else if it had common 
sense.” And she spoke again of the eco- 
nomic Bourbons (her son’s famous phrase) 
who, in this country, as in others, haven't 
enough common sense to see that economic 
systems must change and develop or perish. 
“They certainly welcomed Franklin in the 
crisis of 1933,” she recalled, “but they have 
vilified him a little since then.” 

A boy 2 years old ran into the room and 
climbed on Mrs. Roosevelt’s knee. It was 
Pranklin Delano Roosevelt 3d, the President’s 
grandson, an inteliigent, original, white-faced 
child. 

“Almost all the Roosevelts have white faces 
when they are babies,” said the President's 
mother, “but they have good healthy color 
when they grow up. Franklin was a pink, 
healthy baby, though.” 

“What was he like when he was a small 
boy?” 

“Pull of life and ideas,” she replied. “He 
never stopped doing something. He was al- 
ways making boats or building forts or col- 
lecting stamps or stuffing birds or something.” 


HAS TO GIVE ORDERS 


Once his mother told him not to order the 
other boys around so much. 

“But, mummy,” he protested, “nothing 
would get done if I didn’t give orders.” 

When he was still younger, an aunt once 
told him admiringly that he was full of tact. 

“Yes,” said the boy, “I’m just chock full of 
tacks.” 

“He always got a great kick out of life,” said 
his mother, “and he still does. Another 4 
years in the White House will be very hard on 
him. But I can’t say he doesn’t get a great 
kick out of his work. My son has the price- 
less qualities of humor and courage. He sails 
ahead like the Winged Victory.” 

Almost the first thing I had noticed in that 
room was a 4-foot copy of the Winged Vic- 
tory, which has always seemed to me to be 
the most glorious thing ever carved by a 
sculptor. Sara Roosevelt heartily agrees with 
this. When she saw the original in Paris, she 
said, she could hardly leave it, and when she 
left France, the directors of the Louvre pre- 
sented her with this model of it. 

She shook her head sadly at the mention 
of Paris today, under the German heel, and 
then spoke with admiration of the British 
peoples. 

“Character does count,” she said, “and the 
British have it. They have character and 
Churchill.” 


BUST IN ENTRANCE HALL 


Sara Delano married James Roosevelt, the 
President’s father, when she was 26 and he 
50. They lived together 20 years—20 years 
which Mrs. Roosevelt describes as “idyllic.” 
Her husband died when young Franklin was 
a freshman at Harvard. Since then, she has 
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lived at Hyde Park, and watched the growing 
up of 5 grandchildren and the infancy of 10 
great-grandchildren, and has seen the great 
career of the son who, with such gallantry 
and good humor, came out of the valley of 
the shadow of infantile paralysis to become 
President of the great Republic for 3 suc- 
cessive terms. It is no wonder that this house 
at Hyde Park is one of the most interesting 
homes on our continent. 

In the entrance hall of the house there is 
a bronze bust of the President, done when he 
became a State senator in 1911. Just off the 
hall there are two small studies. One is Mr. 
Roosevelt's. The little room is so packed that 
there is barely room to sit. The other is his 
mother’s, and she took me there just before 
I left. 

This is the room of confusion,” said Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and certainly the tables and writ- 
ing desk were littered with papers and letters 
and half-opened parcels. “I don’t like to 
have a full-time secretary; I like to write my 
own letters.” A woman of 86. 

The dining room and the drawing room 
are just off the hall. The drawing room is 
not large, and not even very interesting. It 
is a room of cretonne coverings and Dresden 
china and white marble fireplace. 

“The library is literally the living room in 
this house,” said the President’s mother. 

The President’s bedroom, on the second 
floor, looks out over the Hudson River. It is 
a very simple room, small, plain, with a heavy 
bed and a dressing table and little more. 
There is a decrepit old chair that has been 
patched up more than once. Over the dress- 
ing table is a picture of a little dog saying to 
a bee, “I’m no sunflower.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s bedroom, opening 
on the President’s, is just as simple. The 
furniture might be from any American home. 

There are only two guest suites, very plain 
and comfortable, with flowered wallpaper and 
all. I’m sure these are the simplest rooms 
the King and Queen of England ever slept 
in on a formal visit. 

I asked Mrs. Sara Roosevelt when she first 
came to this house. 


ENJOYS SLEIGHING PARTIES 


“As a bride in 1880,” she said. “There was 
a lot of snow that winter, and we had some 
good sleighing parties. And I remember the 
men cutting ice from the river. Franklin 
was born here in 1883. When he was only 5 
years old he met his future wife in this 
house. His father’s distant cousin, Elliott, 
came to see us one day and brought his 2- 
year-old daughter, Eleanor.” The President’s 
wife is a niece of Theodore Roosevelt. 

There are 1,200 acres in the Hyde Park 

estate, and it has one of the finest natural 
sites in the country. In the century-old 
trees near the river is the cottage called Val- 
Kill, which the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
call their “dream cottage.” Here they hold 
their famous picnics; here the King and 
Queen ate hot dogs—if they did eat hot 
dogs. 
With her regal carriage and handsome face, 
and in her black lace dress, Sara Delano 
Roosevelt looked like a grande dame out of 
history—and actually she is, because she has 
seen half the life of the Union, and in a way 
the history of her family might be said to be 
the history of the Union, and she has given 
to history one of the three greatest Presi- 
dents of the Union—but when she speaks, 
you are listening to a great woman, not a 
great lady. 


BEHIND THE TIMES 


I told her of some Yale graduates I had 
met who had sickened me with their talk 
about Roosevelt being a “dangerous radical” 
and a “traitor to his class,’’ and all the rest. 
Who but a great and witty woman could 
have replied, at the age of 86, as Sara Roose- 
velt replied: “The trouble with the young 
people today is that they don’t keep up with 
the times”? 
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Then she added, seriously: “Of course, the 
times are moving pretty fast.” 

“And where are they taking us?” I asked. 

For the first time, Sara Delano Roosevelt 
didn’t seem to hear, because she said nothing 
for a full 10 seconds, and the big logs 
crackled in the fireplace, and darkness was 
falling over the river. But then, suddenly 
thrusting her chin into the air, she answered: 

“There is nothing to fear on that score. 
We don’t know where the times are taking 
us, but if we all do the sensible thing and 
have brave hearts, a better world is bound 
to come.” 

Here, I thought, looking at the wonderful 
woman of 86, is where Franklin D. Roosevelt 
got the gayety, courage, and vision which 
brought him to the mountaintop where he 
sits today. 





The So-Called Lend-Lease Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, February 28, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 





Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert the fol- 
lowing editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of February 
25, 1941] 


TAFT EXPOSES SUBTERFUGES 


Senator Tarr has laid open the pretense 
that aid to Britain requires the hurried pas- 
sage of the lease-lend bill giving the Presi- 
dent enormous powers on the extent of which 
even his supporters do not agree. I am for 
aid to Britain, said Mr. Tart, and laid down 
the proposition that the best aid is to supply 
Britain with so many airplanes that she can 
carry on in the air to match Germany. 

“But,” Tarr says, “nearly all the airplanes 
we have made have gone to Great Britain, 
and this bill will not increase our growing 
capacity by one airplane As far as assist- 
ing Britain in the approaching spring crisis 
of 1941, we made that largely impossible by 
inaction in 1939 and 1940.” 

Sending all the airplanes we can spare is 
one way of help. The other is supplying 
money for British goods produced here. The 
pending bill would accomplish these things. 
But, as Tart points out, it could also be done 
by a very simple bill establishing credits. 
Moreover: “The British have funds to go on 
giving orders for some months if they want 
to use them. They are not being refused 
any airplanes that we can produce.” 

This brings the cry of “Hurry, hurry!’ back 
where it belongs. The real question is not 
of passing a bill to give the President au- 
thority to make war anywhere in the world 
he wants. It is of the effectiveness of our 
defense effort. President Roosevelt raised 
the alarm late in the day. Congress was in- 
vited by the President to go home last June, 
though he later asked of it many billions. 
The defense set-up was the President’s. He 
left it long without a head, without a single 
authority to say how work should be speeded 
up. He now has a double head, Knudsen- 








Hillman, and this arrangement plainly gives 
encouragement to strikes and delay. 

Senator Tarr’s proposal of a bill to extend 
credits to Britain and authorize the sale of 
Army and Air Force equipment “to the ex- 
tent that it is consistent with our own de- 
fense” would do all that is necessary in the 
present crisis. 

Mr. Tarr made the objection to the lease- 
lend measure as it stands plain. It would 
give the President authority to put us in 
this war at any time and at any place he 
might think proper. And that is going back 
on the pledges of the Democratic Party and 
the Republican Party in the campaign of last 
fall. 

“The people of the country approved a pol- 
icy of aid to Britain but only to the extent 
that it did not involve us in war or impair 
the defense of this country.” And Mr. Tarr 
adds significantly: “No candidate would have 
dared go further in urging aid to Great 
Britain.” 

What Senator Tart brings out is the differ- 
ence between a proposal to aid Britain and a 
proposal to vote away the country’s right to 
decide, through its Congress, whether and 
when it wants to go “all out” into the war. 

The advocates of the President’s bill have 
not defended its huge grant of power, except 
to say that some “lightning stroke” might 
happen overnight. Mr. Willkie has said that 
the bill is necessary, but he has not said why. 
The truth is that Senator BarRKLEy and his 
associates have relied on a majority in the 
Senate to put the bill through without de- 
fense and without explanation of the powers 
sought to be voted the President. 

The commen answer to anyone who op- 
poses the President’s bill is to say that he is 
isolationist or pro-Nazi or fiddling while 
Rome burns. Mr Tart shows the hollowness 
of this. He shows that if there is a crisis and 
we can help, we could do it a great deal faster 
by simple measures to extend all the aid we 
have it in our power to extend. He drives it 
home with the sentence: 

“If there is any delay, it is because of the 
wholly unnecessary and arbitrary powers 
written into the lease-lend bill.” 

The administration has said that it does 
not intend to use those powers. Then why 
insist upon them? Why resist every amend- 
ment to make the measure what it purports 
to be—a lease-lend law? 





Pseudo Patriotism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 28, 1941 





LETTER FROM W. E. O'BRIEN 





Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, we 
are so overwhelmed by the prevalence of 
patriotic statements made by those who 
are eager to make sacrifices involving 
others, that it may be timely to call at- 
tention to the following letter which ap- 
peared recently in the Washington News: 


DOROTHY THOMPSON’S SON IS 11 YEARS OLD 
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ators far past the age of military service 
declared, “I’m ready to fight” and sonless 
people beat their breasts and offered other 
peoples’ boys to their country. 

Senator Brooks, of Illinois, in his mag- 
nificent speech of last Friday, exposed the 
fake sacrifices of Senators too old to fight 
and the purpose of this open letter is to call 
attention to another notorious synthetic sac- 
rifice which got into the news last week. 

In her speech in Constitution Hail last 
Thursday, Miss Dorothy Thompson said, “I’m 
ready to send my son and a million other 
Americans to spend their lives if necessary” 
in urging this country to join w‘th England. 
Since mothers seldom offer their sons as 
sacrifices in other peoples’ wars, Miss Thomp- 
son’s statement startled me. I looked up 
the record and found: A son was born in 
1929 to Miss Thompson and Sinclair Lewis— 
he has now reached the gallant military age 
of 11 years. 








W. E. O'BRIEN. 





Weak and Strong Features of Our Farm 
Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD 2d 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Saturday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE R. WICKARD 





Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp an address delivered by Hon. 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, at the morning session of the Farm 
Institute meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, on 
February 22, 1941. The subject of the 
address is Weak and Strong Features of 
Our Farm Policy. 


There being no objection, the address 
was Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This meeting reminds me of a previous 
meeting here in Des Moines that had a lot 
to do with my personal history. In July 
of 1933, at a gathering here in Des Moines, 
Al Black approached me on the possibility 
of taking a job in Washington. I had driven 
over to this meeting with some other farm- 
ers from Indiana and, like a lot of other 
corn-hog producers, I helped out with the 
regulations for the new and at that time 
revolutionary corn-hog program. 

Al Black, as you all know, now is gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration 
but then he headed the A. A. A. Corn- 
Hog Section. He said he wanted me to be 
his assistant. He told me it would be nec- 
essary for me to go to Washington immedi- 
ately if I were to take the job. I told him 
I did not have my oats threshed and that 
I could not possibly think of leaving the farm 
until that job was completed. Now, oats 
were pretty cheap in those days. As a mat- 
ter of fact my whole crop wouldn’t have 
brought over $200, but I really needed that 
$200. I think Al was slightly peeved when 
I kept talking about the importance of get- 


Last week saw a sickening hypocrisy creep | ting the oats threshed. 


into statements of public people who are 
trying to edge this Nation into war. Sen- 


Undoubtedly, the last thing that could 
have entered my mind as I drove over to 
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that meeting here in Des Moines in July 
of 1933 was the possibility of getting a job 
in Washington. For several years previous 
to 1933, I, like all other farmers, had been 
having a hard time to make ends meet. 
Going to Washington and leaving the hired 
men to run the farm didn’t seem the way 
to solve my difficulties. Al gave me just 
a day or two to make up my mind. But he 
did give me time enough to get my oats 
threshed and to find out what my wife 
thought of my going to Washington and leav- 
ing her with the farm. Rather unexpectedly, 
she insisted that I go and take a look at 
the new job, both of us being certain that 
it couldn't last longer than a few weeks. 
The rain held off, and I got my threshing 
done. Then I gave my wife, the hired men 
and all, detailed instructions on how to han- 
dle the farm in my absence and, with many 
misgivings and doubts, headed for Wash- 
ington to become a hired man myself. 

My hired men are doing a good job of 
farming, but I still give them instructions 
and expect them to report to me at regular 
intervals, more or less—just as my millions 
of bosses expect me to report to them once 
in a while. So today I am reporting to my 
employers, the farmers, and other citizens of 
America, on national farm policies and my 
view of some of those policies in the light 
of the current situation. 

I don’t want to leave the impression that 
I think the big thing at the Des Moines 
meeting in 1933 was my offer of a job. The 
meeting was one of a series in the spring and 
summer of 1933 which resulted in hammer- 
ing out national farm programs for agricul- 
ture on the democratic anvil of discussion. 

First things came first in those 1933 meet- 
ings. Farmers were broke 8 years ago. To 
increase prices we had to get the weight of 
price-crushing surpluses off our backs. 

Today we are still endeavoring to get a 
fair income for farmers. That is just as im- 
portant as it ever was. But our efforts and 
our farm program have extended over many 
fronts. Through blunders and systematic 
neglect, agriculture, back in 1933, had not 
one thing but a whole lot of things wrong 
with it. Raising prices would not restore 
eroded land or make a landowner out of the 
tenant who had lost out entirely. Increasing 
income would not get all the farm surpluses 
to the unemployed. Through the years, we 
have developed a rounded farm program, one 
that is serving the farmers and the Nation 
in many ways. Thcse programs, like all 
things fashioned by human beings, are im- 
perfect. They must change as circum- 
stances change. The second World War is 
raging and shaking the earth with its fury. 
What then is the situation of agriculture 
today and what do we need to do to more 
nearly meet the needs of farmers? 

Before I discuss the immediate situation 
in agriculture, let me discuss a phase of the 
farm programs from their beginning up to 
late in 1940. The word “phase” is mislead- 
ing, for what I want to talk about is Henry 
Wallace, his leadership and what it has meant 
to agriculture. Henry Wallace gave invalu- 
able time, energy, and talent to the develop- 
ment and administration of national farm 
programs for agriculture. Farmers this 
country over should be and are grateful to 
him. When I stepped into his shoes, I won- 
dered at their size. The national farm pro- 
grams are the product of many men but I 
know of no individual who contributed more 
to these programs than Henry Wallace. 

Prior to 1939 our plans for agriculture did 
not take a second World War into account. 
The war upset our calculations. It accel- 
erated certain trends in agriculture and, in- 
stead of the problems growing up gradually, 
they have become full grown and very tough 
overnight. For example, exports had marched 
gradually downhill for years, but a few 


months of this war stopped foreign sales of 


farm products almost completely. Whether | 
we will ever regain them is a question. 
Certainly their return is unlikely in the event 
ot a Nazi victory. If Britain triumphs, we 
might begin to sell our cotton, wheat, lard, 
and other farm products overseas in some- 

like their pre-war volume. I say 
“might,” for prophecy as to what will hap- 
pen after the peace comes is a hazardous 
business, and, as we have learned to our 
sorrow, it is easier to lose markets than to 
get them back. One thing is certain—the 
export markets for farm products are gone 
for the present. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, the 
whole pattern of War No. 2 has been dif- 
ferent from War No. 1. After the first year 
A War No. 1, farm prices began to mount 
and they continued to climb. It was then 
that some of us bought farm land whose 
value had been watered by the heavenly rain 
of a few good years. Many people expected 
the same price cycle in this war. That ex- 
plains the speculative flurry after the out- 
break of war in 1939. But, with some few 
exceptions, prices haven’t risen much. If we 
examine the differences both here and abroad 
between this war and the first war, the rea- 
sons for the differences in the behavior of 
prices is plain. 

Almost without exception, our supplies of 
farm products were greater at the outbreak 
of this war and have continued greater than 
they were during the comparative period of 
that other war. Last summer the Nazi vic- 
tory on the Continent eliminated almost all 
of Europe as a market for our farm products. 
Only Britain remains as a buyer, and Eng- 
land, for strategic, political, and other rea- 
sons, is buying most of her farm products 
elsewhere. 

Now, this situation, so far as Britain is 
concerned, may change as the war goes on. 
If so, we have food on hand for England 
and for ourselves, too, but I see nothing to 
indicate that we will get rid of burdensome 
surpluses of some of our export crops any 
time soon. 

Neither the war nor the defense program 
will be the answer to agriculture’s prayer for 
equality with labor and industry. Defense 
spending will help farmers, and its effects on 
dairy products, fruits and vegetables, and 
meats is apparent. Only the crumbs fall to 
other farmers and meanwhile the prices of 
nonfarm prcducts are mounting. 

Just the other day I read a column by a 
well-known business commentator on the ef- 
fects of defense spending on industry, labor, 
and agriculture. 

“I don’t see,” he said, “how industry and 
labor can look agriculture in the face.” 

This commentator, who hasn’t been a 
spokesman for agriculture in the past, voiced 
the conclusion of quite a few of us that some- 
thing has to be done if agriculture is not to 
lag behind the prosperity procession, just as 
it lagged behind after the other war and dur- 
ing the apparently prosperous days of the 
1920’s. And his discussion is pointed by esti- 
mates of Department of Agriculture econo- 
mists that, using the 1910-14 period as a 
yardstick, farmers will get 108 for the prod- 
ucts they sell in 1941, but they will pay 128 
for the things they buy. In other words, by 
comparison with the rest of the country, 
they will sell low and buy high. 

A fair income for farmrers is just as im- 
portant today as it ever was. For many years 
now farmers have carried a battle flag and on 
that banner has been written “parity.” I 
want to emphasize today that I stand in the 
front ranks of the flag wavers. I am for 
parity income for farmers today. I was for 
parity income yesterday and I will be for 
parity income tomorrow. 

But just as faith without works is dead, 
words without action also are dead. We need 
to take action as soon as possible to increase 
farm income. Speaking for myself alone, I 
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feel confident that we can take effective steps 
to increase farm income and can do it with- 
out fundamental changes in the present farm 


p-ograms. 

These steps, however, would require disci- 
pline among farmers and a willingness to 
protect their programs. The theory behind 
the loans and other price-bolstering phases 
of the farm programs has been that produc- 
ers, in return for this protection, would ad- 
just production to market demand. In times 
of emergency, government can keep the 
weight of huge and growing surpluses off the 
backs of farmers but this process cannot be 
continued indefinitely. The proverbial say- 
ing about the straw and the camel’s back is 
founded on truth. 

Partly as a result of the programs, this 
country has large supplies of almost every 
agricultural commodity grown in this coun- 
try. In some cases the supplies are depress- 


ing prices. Yet the existence of ample stocks . 


of foodstuffs and fibers is comforting in 
times like these. I don’t believe the Nation 
is worried too much about the supplies al- 
ready on hand. I am anxious, however, to 
see to it that we do not continue to produce 
surpluses for markets that do not exist. 

Within the next few months producers in 
the West and Middie West may vote on mar- 
keting quotas for corn and wheat. Market- 
ing quotas mean adjustment and adjustment 
in the case of corn and wheat is likely to 
mean some reduction. In line with the 
democratic processes, the choice will be up 
to farmers. If they wish to continue the 
loans, for example, farmers must approve 
the quotas. In my opinion this is as it 
should be. 

In talking about the future, let’s not over- 
look the very real accomplishments of the 
farm programs Parity is still some distance 
ahead but it would be altogether out of 
sight if it were not for the programs. If 
there is any doubt about the meaning of the 
programs in terms of dollars and cents, let’s 
look north to Canada or south to Argentina. 
Canadian farmers grew so much wheat in 
1940 that they had to store lots of it on the 
ground. And down in Argentina corn has 
been so cheap that they have been burning 
it as fuel. 

Through self-imposed discipline, Ameri- 
can farmers have avoided the experience of 
Canadian and Argentine producers. Perhaps 
the way out in the period ahead lies in 
sterner self-imposed discipline. If farmers 
know the realities of their situation and if 
they are willing to keep their production in 
line with market demand, it should not be 
too difficult to assure them a reasonable price 
for what they do grow. 

The sole answer to our loss of foreign mar- 
kets isn’t to reduce production. Farmers 
could get parity prices for a greatly decreased 
production and still be a long way from 
parity income. Whether they lose or keep 
the foreign market, farmers must try to in- 
crease consumption in their best market—the 
domestic market. 

I am proud of the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has helped take the lead 
in the effort to increase domestic consump- 
tion. All along thoughtful farmers have 
known that this problem called overproduc- 
tion could be turned right around and called 
underconsumption. Thoughtful farmers 
have known too that their best potential 
markets were in the cities. Thousands upon 
thousands of city families wanted to buy 
more milk, more meat, more fruit, more 
butter, more eggs, more clothing, and more 
of almost everything that the farmer had to 
sell. But they didn’t have enough buying 
power to purchase the extra food and cloth- 
ing which they needed and wanted. 

Farmers ought to try to figure out ways 
to get this extra purchasing power in the 
hands of the poor people just as an enter- 
prising salesman figures out ways to reach 
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new markets. The immediate increase in 
the purchases of certain foods, as soon as the 
defense program began to increase the in- 
comes of workmen, shows what happens when 
conditions improve and more people have 
more money to spend. 

The food and cotton stamp plans, the 
school-lunch program, and other Federal 
programs to increase consumption benefit 
farmers as well as consumers. In reality we 
can’t benefit one group without benefiting 
the other. 

The stamp plan has been worked out so as 
to make it certain that farmers will benefit. 
For the sole purpose of increasing farm in- 
come, two kinds of stamps are sold. Orange- 
colored stamps are sold to make certain that 
families participating in the program buy 
as much food as they did before the stamp 
plan started. The blue-colored stamps, given 
free, are good for only a restricted list of 
farm surpluses. Therefore, the plan makes 
possible a net increase in the amount of food 
that is bought and eaten. Farmers are guar- 
anteed a new market for their products at 
the same time the underfed are assured a diet 
which improves their health and strength. 

Some persons fear that the programs to in- 
crease domestic consumption may be at the 
expense of farmers. I do not share this fear. 
Increasing domestic consumption is one ef- 
fective means of raising farm income. These 
programs are a part of the over-all program 
for agriculture, and they have their place just 
as the loan programs and other programs 
have their place in this over-all program. 

As farmers, we should never forget one 
thing. We are in the minority. If our atti- 
tude is too narrow, other groups could turn 
against us. It is true that we lag behind 
other groups but to achieve the equality we 
desire we must have the help of other groups. 
They must be persuaded that a decent in- 
come for farmers is in the interests of the 
general welfare as well as in the interests of 
farmers. 

One effective means of persuasion lies in 
the consumption programs. I think a pro- 
gram like the school-lunch program, for ex- 
ample, is an ambassador of good will for 
agriculture. No one, no matter his occupa- 
tion, or race, likes to see a child go hungry. 

Not every proposal for increasing domestic 
consumption is sound. For example, cheap- 
ening farm products might increase domestic 
consumption temporarily. But experience 
has shown that this not only injures farmers 
but injures consumers, too. Farm products 
were cheap during the depression but they 
were too high to be purchased by the unem- 
ployed in the cities. When we talk about 
increasing domestic consumption we are 
talking about programs which help both 
farmer and consumer. 

In the period just ahead certain paths 
seem fairly well defined. They include deter- 
mined cfforts to raise the income of farmers; 
to adjust price-depressing surpluses, and to 
increase domestic consumption. Other paths 
are just as well defined, and some of these 
I intend to mention a little later. But we 
might as well recognize that some of the 
steps which I have indicated, in turn, create 
new problems, or intensify old ones. 


For example, let us study the effects that | 


a further adjustment of acreage may have 
for the great exporv crops. Perhaps a further 
reduction in corn and wheat acreage could 
be made without too much disruption of 
farms or farmers, but cotton is something 
else again. 

No doubt, most of you have heard the ills 
of the cotton farmer told and retold. About 
50 percent of all farm people live in 13 soutn- 
ern States, but they receive only 30 percent 
of our already inadequate national farm in- 
come. In 1939 the gross income from farm 
production on a per capita basis amounted to 
$740 here in Iowa. In that same year gross 
income from farm production on a per 
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capita basis amounted to only $154 in South 
Carolina. $155 in Mississippi, $150 in Georgia, 
and $121 in Alabama. The poor in our cities 
aren’t the only oner who need more pur- 
chasing power. 

Unless the South finds some other way to 
keep up its income, a reduction of cotton 
production to meet the loss of foreign mar- 
kets would lower an income already much too 
low. 

As a last resort, farmers may be able to 
exist On a subsistence basis, but such an 
existence confesses defeat, not victory. Sub- 
sistence farming is a defense against our 
failure to find a way to make use of the 
productive capacity of our men and our re- 
sources. 

Along with every effort to get cash income, 
Southern farmers should grow more food 
and feed for home use. This is true of 
farmers in many other areas, but in par- 
ticular it is true of the South. Farmers may 
be so poor that they can’t buy manufac- 
tured products, but there is little excuse for 
them to be hungry or poorly fed. 

One of the great tasks ahead of us is the 
elimination of malnutrition on the farm. 
This campaign will include more information 
about the right foods and incentives to pro- 
duce the food needed for good health. 

Here in the Middle West we might as well 
recognize that all indications are that the 
South, in the future, will grow more hogs, 
raise more corn and wheat, and produce more 
livestock and dairy products generally. The 
South will grow more of those products even 
if it gets quite a bit of its cotton market back. 
From some of my own reactions in the past, 
I know that a lot of middle western farmers 
look none too favorably on an expansion of 
the products I have mentioned in the South. 

Yet a sizeable increase in southern produc- 
tion of food and feed crops is desirable from 
every standpoint. For health’s sake, southern 
farm families need to drink a lot more milk 
and eat more lean meats and fresh vege- 
tables. The competition from southern live- 
stock and dairy producers isn’t going to bother 
other sections very much because, from a 
competitive standpoint, it won’t amount to 
much. We cannot deny people in other sec- 
tions things that we insist upon having our- 
selves, nor do we want to deny them these 
things. Most farmers I have talked to take 
a broad common-sense view of this entire 
matter. Eight years of national farm pro- 
grams have given thousands of farmers in 
all sections a national point of view. 

Frankly speaking, there is little likelihood 
that we will produce too much meat, butter, 
cheese, milk, and other dairy products in 
the months to come. I have an idea that 
all we rroduce in the South and elsewhere 
will be needed. The reports about the Brit- 
ish food situation are not too encouraging. 
The British have lost their sources of food 
supply on the Continent. They are handi- 
capped still further by their shipping losses. 
The English may want some of our food, and 
want it pretty soon. If they call on us, I 
think we will answer the call. It doesn’t 
make sense to furnish them munitions to 
stand off the Nazis and then deny them the 
food which would give them the strength to 
fly our planes and shoot our guns. 

The farm programs which we have now 
came about because of the reverberations 
caused by the first World War. Naturally, all 
of us look forward to the time when sanity 
will be restored in the world, when ordinary 
trade between nations will be resumed, and 
when our farmers can produce abundantly 
for profitable markets. I do not know when 
this happy state of affairs will come to pass. 
I will not venture to prophesy, but one pre- 
diction I will make: It will not come to pass 
if the Nazis win. 

In the event of a Nazi victory, the prospect 
before us is more and more control; more 
and more government in everyday lives. If 
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Hitler wins, the time would come when a 
plow and a permit would go together. Like 
other Americans, Midwestern farmers have 
a tremendous stake in a British victory. 
More and more they are coming to realize 
that fact. 

I have mentioned only a few of the depart- 
ment programs. Some of them have such 
wide public acceptance that they have come 
to be taken for granted. For example, there 
is little question that our soil- and forest- 
conservation programs should be continued 
and strengthened. The principles have been 
accepted. We should counsel together on 
methods and try to do a better job than we 
are doing now. We aren’t doing our conser- 
vation job fast enough or completely enough, 
and we are open to suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

The principles behind the programs of the 
Farm Security Administration also have wide 
acceptance. Farm Security has done a rescue 
job It has kept thousands of families off 
relief; kept them off at a saving to the tax- 
payer and has helped make many of the 
families self-supporting at the same time. A 
survey in 1939 showed that 360,000 rehabili- 
tation borrowers had increased their average 
net income by 43 percent over the year in 
which they sought their loan. 

Nevertheless, tenancy remains a problem 
We need security of tenure, longer-term 
leases. These will help the people and the 
soil. And we need, in my opinion, an expan- 
sion of the tenant-purchase program and 
any steps that will give farmers a sounder 
and more serviceable credit system. 

The programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture are not, as some would have you be- 
lieve, conceived by a bureaucracy anxious to 
preserve itself and to extend its authority. 
The history of each program shows that the 
demand for it came from the people them- 
selves and that the people have been respon- 
sible for its continuance. 

During the past 8 years, farmers, through 
the use of government, have succeeded in 
getting a good many things they have wanted 
and needed for a long time but which had 
been reserved for more fortunate groups. 
Rural electrification is an example which 
comes to mind. 

We waited a generation while the financiers 
and managers of the power corporations 
quibbled about equipment and charges. 
Then, in 1935, this country, acting through 
Congress in the Rural Electrification Act, 
rolled up its sleeves and went to work on the 
job. Already nearly 700,000 farms and other 
rural users are connected to R. E. A. power 
lines operated by farmer cooperatives. In 6 
years we have tripled the number of farms 
served by electricity. This has been done in 
the face of bitter opposition from some ele- 
ments in the power industry. We will con- 
tinue the job, no matter what the opposition 
to this bringing of civilized comfort and 
efficiency to farm homes. 

Many programs have been undertaken in 
the past 8 years. One reason for this was the 
delay and inaction in the years preceding 
1933. The need grew, but the action to meet 
the need did not follow. Naturally, since 
1933 there has been some confusion, some 
duplication, and some vaste. But to some of 
us the confusion and duplication have been 
more apparent than real. The things that 
were done were new and strange, and there- 
fore upsetting and disturbing to some of us. 
To an extent we were like Daniel Boone, who 
felt crowded if another family moved within 
several miles of his home. 

The Department has tried to improve its 
methods and administration. Many of you 
are familiar with what we have done, includ- 
ing some of the recent steps made—county 
land planning and new types of coordination 
within the Department. 

Nevertheless, there undoubtedly is room for 
improvement. The Department welcomes 
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specific criticisms. When criticisms are 
found to be justified, we will move to improve 
conditions. We have a duty to all the farm- 
ers and all the taxpayers to do the best job 
we can. We are hired men, and the farmers 
and the people of the country generally are 
our employers. We must operate the farm 
programs for the service of all farmers—cot- 
ton growers, wheat growers, tobacco growers, 
dairymen, and so on. We do not and we 
cannot operate them for special service to any 
group of producers or members of any single 
organization. 

Critics of the administration of the farm 
programs should keep certain principles in 
mind. I regard these principles as funda- 
mental to the administration of national pro- 
grams for agriculture. They are fundamental 
regardless of the party in power and regard- 
less of the person who happens to be Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Let me state them as 
simply as I can. 

So long as the responsibility for carrying out 
national farm programs rests with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the responsibility for 
administration should rest with the Depart- 
ment. To have the responsibility but not the 
authority necessary to meet the responsibility 
means confusion, duplication, waste, and 
failure. 

The Congress enacted legislation for na- 
tional farm programs only after time had 
proved the inability of the agencies and meth- 
ods then existing to get the job done. The 
forces that caused the problems were national 
in scope. They crossed State lines like the 
weather. So the programs to meet the prob- 
lems had to be national in scope. 

But the centralization of authority does not 
mean the centralization of administration. 
During the past 8 years, farmer committees 
have proved their ability as skillful and effi- 
cient administrators. As time goes on, they 
should and will be given more and more au- 
thority in the communities and counties but, 
in the last analysis, the responsibility for get- 
ting the job done lies with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The remedy for failure of the Government 
to do the jeb or to obey the wishes of the 
people lies with the people. In a democracy, 
the citizens have the power to change their 
servants at will. It is a privilege that is lack- 
ing in the totalitarian states. 

The challenge to democracy today is so 
threatening that we should be careful not to 
waste our time or strength in needless dif- 
ferences or disputes. If ever agriculture 
needed a united front, it needs one now. 
We need a united front to see to it that agri- 
culture does not go through the wringer dur- 
ing and after this war as it did after the 
first World War. As compared to other 
groups, the situation of farmers today isn't 
too favorable. If we are to be heard, most 
of us must sing the same tune at the same 
time. 

Differences we will have, of course, and 
differences we should have. Discussion is 
democracy. But let us not let the differ- 
ences grow into dissension. So long as the 
aims of an individual or group are service to 
agriculture, all true friends of the farmer 
should be able to work on an amicable basis 
with that individual or group, as the case 
may be. 

This is not to say, of course, that farmers 
place their group interest above the national 
interest. As American citizens, farmers will 
continue to make the national interest the 
final guide to their actions. 

Farm families have played their part in 
the production of defense essentials from 
the soil. Thanks to farmers and their na- 
tional-farm program, this Nation has no 
bottlenecks in its food supply to hamper 
defense. Farmers will continue to produce 
in abundance whatever is needed for us and 
for the people of the other democracies. Like 
the other producing groups in the Nation— 
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labor and industrial management and fi- 
nance—all they ask is a fair return for their 
contribution. 

Farm families are just as keenly aware of 
their duties as citizens as they are of their 
rights as citizens. They are doing and will 
do their part in the struggle which is going 
on now and will continue until victory is 
achieved—the struggle for the preservation of 
democracy. 
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Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for publication in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a radio address entitled “National 
Defense Within,” which is in particular 
reference to the subject under discus- 
sion, H. R. 1776, and which address was 
delivered by me last evening, Friday, 
February 28, 1941, 10:15 to 10:30 eastern 
standard time, from Washington, D. C., 
over the network of the Mutual Broad- 
casting Co. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, I 
thank very much the Mutual Broadcasting 
System for providing me with the opportun- 
ity to speak with you briefly this evening per- 
taining to a bill now being debated in the 
Senate of the United States, known as H. R. 
1776, the lend-lease-give bill. 

I recall well the obligation that I assumed 
by oath when I entered the United States 
Senate, at which time I swore that I would 
defend my country against the enemies from 
within as well as against the enemies from 
without. The oath submitted to me and 
which I acknowledged reads as follows: “Do 
you, RosertT R. REYNOLDs, solemnly swear 
that you will support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic; that you will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same; 
that you take this obligation freely without 
any mental reservation or purpose of eva- 
sion; and that you will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office on which 
you are about to enter; so help you God.” 
And now, recalling the oath which I took 
in 1932-33, and again 1939, I wish to call to 
the attention of the American people a state- 
ment by the sixteenth President of the 
United States, Abraham Lincoln, in which he 
stated that if this Nation is ever destroyed 
it must be destroyed from within. He was 
right then, he is right now, and I am thor- 
oughly in accord with the statement that he 
made pertaining to the enemies from within. 

As this fateful year of 1941 is now running 
its course, our country is the battleground 
of men and women, American men and 
women, fighting out upon American soil the 
feuds of the Eastern Hemisphere—Europe 


and Asia—and, in my opinion, I respectfully 
submit that those men and women should be 
devoting their time, their thought, and their 
energies to a solution of our problems here 
at home. 

Long ago that patriotic and farseeing 
Abraham Lincoln recognized the funda- 
mental truth that America’s downfall, if it 
ever occurred, would take place internally 
and not externally. Here are his words: “At 
what point, then, is the danger to be ex- 
pected? I answer if it ever reaches us it must 
spring up among us. It cannot come from 
abroad. If destruction be our lot, we must 
ourselves be its author and finisher.” And 
so I ‘say, ladies and gentlemen, that today 
our danger is from within. We must eter- 
nally guard ourselves against the inroads 
being made against our form of government 
and against our American way of life by the 
enemies of this Government who are eter- 
nally boring from within. Nazis and Fascists, 
their spies and their saboteurs, Communists 
and their propagandists, all—day and night, 
night and day—are making terrific assaults 
upon the very foundations of our Govern- 
ment. 

Instead of going across the Ocean to make 
destruction of these “isms” that are con- 
stantly working toward our destruction here, 
I assert that we should devote our time and 
our energy to destroying these vicious foreign 
“isms” right here in our midst. 

The American people today are more inter- 
ested in perfecting a strong national defense 
than at any time in the history of the Repub- 
lic. This is due to the fact that wars of 
aggression are being waged in Europe and 
Asia. And I ask you, Americans, How can we 
perfect our defenses while we permit the 
spies, saboteurs, and alien labor agitators to 
carry on their insidious work without inter- 
ference or apprehension until their dastardly 
acts have been committed? Then it is too 
late. 

I respectfully submit that our first line of 
defense is here at home, and at the present 
hour we should make certain that our vital 
industrial plants—which are turning out 
munitions and implements of defense—are 
protected, and that their uninterrupted op- 
eration is assured. This is no time for labor 
agitators clothed in the garments of Commu- 
nists. This is no time for Nazi, Fascist, and 
Communist saboteurs. We must clean house 
now. We must apprehend and deport alien 
criminals, undesirable and alien enemies, if 
we are to prepare ourselves against attack 
from within as well as from without. 

We have seen what the Communists have 
done, and are trying to do to England. We 
have seen what the infiltration of Com- 
munists from Russia and Spain, and the 
“fifth columnists” from Germany did to 
France; let us therefore take heed—profit by 
their experiences—and see to it that America 
is not destroyed by the same wolves and 
consumed by the same vultures. 

This bill (H. R. 1776) is not a national- 
defense measure, I submit. It is a bill “for 
other purposes.” It has taken our attention 
from our own problems here and focused it 
upon Europe and Asia. It would provide 
“all-out” aid for Great Britain, and if its 
passage should finally get us in the war, then 
it will mean “all-in” for America. 

Some say we are already in the war, if 
actually we are not physically at war. Some 
say we are in the war now, and at war, be- 
cause the man engaged in Europe in manu- 
facturing implements of war is just as much 
a part of the fighting machinery as the man 
who bears those weapons in the front-line 
trenches 

And if we are in the war, then we are in 
it is a result of our sale of arms to nations 
at war. If the arms embargo had never been 
lifted, in my opinion, we would not today be 
called upon to discuss this lend-lease-give 
bill which provides for the manufacture, 
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lending, leasing, and giving of more arms tc 
belligerents across the sea. 

The lifting of the arms embargo has 
brought us to this critical and dangerous 
hour. I voted against the lifting of the 
arms embargo. 

George Washington well and truly said in 
his Farewell Address: “Excessive partiality 
for one foreign nation and excessive dislike 
for another cause those whom they actuate 
to see danger only on one side, and serve to 
veil and even second the arts of influence on 
the other. Why quit our own to stand on 
foreign ground?” They are the words of the 
Father of our Country. 

As I have previously stated, I am against 
this bill because I believe it will take us closer 
to war—just another step in that direction— 
and may lead us to a declaration of war, to 
which brink I pray God we shall not be 
carried. 

When the war is over, whether we partici- 
pate or not we shall pay the price for our own 
indulgences. We shall pay the cost of having 
lifted the arms embargo. Factories, thou- 
sands of them, today engaged in the manu- 
facture of war materials, will close over- 
night. Millions of American workers will 
be turned upon the streets looking for em- 
ployment—and then they will find them- 
selves not only in competition with their 
fellow Americans seeking new jobs, but mil- 
lions of aliens already here, and thousands 
upon thousands of refugees seeping into the 
country will make the unemployment situa- 
tion more acute. Witr six to ten million 
Americans unemployed today, with 6,000,000 
aliens already here and many thousands 
more being permitted to enter—what may 
we expect when the collapse comes. Some 
say revolution—at least a violent change. 

I am not opposed to giving aid to England 
as is now provided under existing statutes. 
However, I am bitterly opposed to any subter- 
fuge or any circumventing of the present 
statutes by any type of legislation such as 
this lend-lease-give bill for which we are now 
being called upon to vote. 

I confess to the accusation that I am an 
isolationist. I believe that we should look 
after America first. I believe that we should 
settle our problems here at home first. I 
believe that all of our energies should be ex- 
pended in the interest of our country. Some 
call us continentalists, some appeasers, some 
“fifth columnists,” some traitors, some pro- 
Nazis, but whatever they call us, because we 
are interested in America first, our view upon 
the issue of saving America for Americans 
still prevails in our hearts and minds. 

There is no Member of the Senate who 
abhors war or hates war more than I do; and 
I intend to do everything in my power to 
keep our country from becoming involved 
in this war. I am opposed to this bill, H. R. 
1776, because I am convinced that its passage 
may lead us directly toward, and to, a declara- 
tion of war—and into the war. 

In every county of my State and in vir- 
tually every State of the Union I have re- 
peatedly stated that I would never vote for 
any bill which I thought would lead us toward 
war—that is why I voted against lifting the 
arms emrbargo—and I further pledged that I 
would never vote for a war declaration that 
would send our men to foreign shores. 

In closing I shall read to you a most timely 
editorial by Hon. Jonathan Daniels of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer entitled 
“Without Risk of Men.” 

“We do aot need the gallant armies which 
are forming throughout the American Union,’ 
says Winston Churchill. ‘We do not need 
them this year, nor next year, nor any year 
that I can foresee.’ There is every reason to 
believe that Mr. Churchill spoke sincerely, 
but he spoke in a plea for aid also, a plea in 
which, as the spokesman of a brave people at 
the greatest crisis in their existence, he 
weighed every word he used. Without resort- 
ing to the least misrepresentation, he spoke 
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words which he hoped would move—as his 
words did—listening Americans. 

“This suggestion, often made in America 
also, that America can give its treasure with- 
out risking its blood needs examining. Eng- 
land does need troops from far off. If it did 
not Australians would not now be fighting in 
North Africa. It will not soon need more 
men in England, but already Hitler makes 
disturbing motions in the Balkans toward a 
possible new battleground in the Near East. 

“If America determines to go to the aid 
of an assailed democracy, no fear of war will 
deter it. But America should not move in 
aid under any illusion that it can serve only 
with money and materials and with no risk of 
men. Any move toward war is a move toward 
men fighting—toward American armies fight- 
ing in any cor every part of the world. 

“The people of the United States are de- 
luding themselves if they act in the thought 
that they can be rescuers and stay-at-homes 
at the same time. 

“America is in the midst of a decision- 
making which should be made in brave recog- 
nition of danger to be gallantly faced. If we 
are going to save the world, we cannot count 
on saving our skins at the same time.” 





Conference of Mayors, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY JOHN L. SULLIVAN 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, one of 
the ablest servants of the United States 
Government with whom I have come in 
contact is the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. John L. Sullivan. He de- 
livered an exceptionally able address be- 
fore the Conference of Mevyors at St. 
Louis, Mo., on last Friday upon the sub- 
ject of the elimination of tax-exempt 
bonds. Iask unanimous consent that his 
address may be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no Objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


In other and less troubled days it might 
have seemed strange for a Treasury Official 
to speak to the conference of mayors on 
unity in national defense. We at the Treas- 
ury used to be content to cope with the ordi- 
nary fiscal affairs of the country. And you, 
in your city halls, felt that you had enough 
to do without addressing yourselves to prob- 
lems that arose beyond your city boundaries. 
But today the urgent needs of national de- 
fense have invaded every government office— 
National, State, and municipal. Everyone 
who serves the people of this country in any 
capacity is conscious, above all, of one need— 
to make this country united, strong, and safe 
and to keep it so. 

By national defense you and I mean some- 
thing far greater and more difficult to 
achieve than the mere accumulation of guns 
and planes to guard this freedom of ours. 
If our only problem were the building of 


armaments, this would be a production job, | 


and the needs of national defense would 
hardly impose themselves upon the mayors of 
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cities and upon officials in all fields of gov- 
ernment. But our job, as we see it, is not 
only to make ourselves impregnable in armed 
strength but to make ourselves impregnable 
and unshakeable in our national unity. 
Other nations have had plenty of arma- 
ments and yet have been vanquished. The 
French were credited with the finest army 
in the world and the strongest fortifications. 
But national unity had not kept pace with 
their military development. Those few tragic 
weeks of last May and June demonstrated 
how futile the best of equipment may become 
in the hands of a nation subject to internal 
dissension. You and I and all Americans 
must resolve that that shall not happen here 

One recent fine example of national unity 
has been our acceptance of selective service. 
To my mind, that registration day last fall 
will be memorable in our history, not because 
it provided manpower for the defense of our 
country but, rather, because it showed us 
how all sections of the country, all economic 
and social and racial groups, could and did 
rally to their country’s service. There were 
no distinctions. Governors and Members of 
Congress, mayors, and Federal officials reg- 
istered with the rest. Rich men, poor men, 
factory hands and cowboys, immigrants and 
children of the oldest families, all filled out 
the same forms and all became subject to the 
same call to duty. This is what we think ot 
when we think of national unity as an ac- 
tual, living thing. We believe that we must 
all continue to think in those terms as we 
tackle the gigantic problems which events 
have thrust upon us. 

The Treasury, as you know, must shoulder 
the burden of financing the defense of our 
country, cur democracy, our American way 
of life. The figures have become truly co- 
lossal. Congress has just voted to increase 
our debt limit to $65,000,000,000, and we know 
only that this limit will be adequate until 
the summer of 1942. Last spring the defense 
program called for $4,000,000,000. Then Den- 
mark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and France 
fell. Our defense program grew to $28,500,- 
000,000. It is the intention of the Treasuty 
to finance as much as possible of the new 
expenditures by increased taxes, and of the 
balance to borrow as much as possible out of 
the real savings of the people. That is to 
say, we intend in the coming months to call 
upon the people of the United States—not 
just some of the people, not just some sec- 
tions, but all of the people—to play their 
part in making this country strong. To us, 
it is important and essential to raise the dol- 
lars, for that is our job at the Treasury. But 
we feel that it is equally important to make 
every man, woman, and child feel that he or 
she is participating in the preservation of 
our freedom, through direct contributions to 
this greatest of all causes. The amount of 
an individual’s contribution is less important 
than the fact that all contribute something. 
What we most desire is that sense of unity 
that develops when alli citizens join in a sin- 
gle national determination to stick together 
and work together for the common good of 
all. 

I mention this to you today because I think 
it will explain what we at the Treasury have 
in mind as we contemplate the problems of 
the coming months, and what every official 
and every citizen must bear in mind as the 
defense effort marches forward. 

One example of our efforts to promote na- 
tional unity through more equitable tax laws 
may be found in those provisions of the Public 
*Debt Act, abolishing the tax-exemption fea- 
ture of all future issues of Federal securities. 
Now, tax-exemption may seem to some people 
tc be a financial matter, pure and simple. Al- 
though the complete abolition of tax-exemp- 
tion has been recommended by every admin- 
istration, Republican and Democratic, for the 
past 20 years, each time it has been defeated 
because it was looked at from the narrowest 
financial points of view. But the Congress of 
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the United States by overwhelming votes in 
the two Houses, decided to end the tax-exemp- 
tion of future Federal issues now because 
there are ethical and moral and patriotic con« 
siderations which outweigh all others at this 
particular time. To explain what I mean, 
may I quote from the statement which Sec- 
retary Morgenthau made before the Senate 
Finance Committee on Lincoln’s Birthday? 

In regard to financing the defense program, 
the Secrétary said: “All will be called upon to 
share in this task. This makes it urgent, 
from an equitable point of view, that all sub- 
scribers be treated alike. This is impossible 
if the securities are issued with tax-exemp- 
tion privileges which are worth nothing to 
the poorestsubscribers but worth a great deal 
to the more wealthy subscribers. Such ex- 
emptions are incompatible with the demo- 
cratic financing of the defense program and 
should be removed.” 

A week ago Monday the House voted to 
remove this exemption. A week ago today 
the Senate followed suit. The Congress 
found in this exemption something which 
the founders of our country never contem- 
plated or intended—something which the 
needs of our defense program now make in- 
tolerable—namely, a privileged class. I do 
not need to emphasize the effect of this ac- 
tion upon the morale of hundreds of thou- 
sands of taxpayers of modest income or of 
those millions of poorer people who while 
paying no income tax bear part of the burden 
of indirect taxation. 

The passage of the Public Debt Act not- 
withstanding, a substantial part of the tax- 
exempt security problem still remains. In- 
terest on future issues of Federal securities 
is still exempt from State taxation, and in- 
terest from State and local securities is still 
exempt from Federal taxation. It is, there- 
fore, of paramount importance that the Pub- 
lic Debt Act of 1941 be followed by legislation 
which will remove the reciprocal tax exemp- 
tion from future issues of Federal, State, and 
municipal securities. 

So long as the reciprocal exemption re- 
mains, we will not be able to achieve a just 
and equitable distribution of our tax load. 
Upon this all intellectually honest people 
must agree, for until reciprocal exemptions 
are removed some members of the community 
will be able to continue to avoid their fair 
share of taxation. They will still be able to 
escape part or all of their income-tax liabil- 
ity by investing in tax-exempt bonds. In this 
manner the fair application of progressive 
income taxation by the Federal Government 
and the States will continue to be, for the 
privileged few, an empty gesture and an idle 
boast. 

Last year, in an effort to meet defense rev- 
enue needs, Congress reduced personal ex- 
emptions, increased tax rates, and added spe- 
cial surtaxes for defense purposes. On 
March 15 every married person earning $2,000 
a year, and every single person earning $800 
a year (or $15.40 a week) will file a return. 
Thus far have we gone in requiring all citi- 
zens to share our common burden. Yet all 
of these efforts to finance our national-de- 
fense requirements have left completely un- 
touched those fortunate enough to possess 
or to acquire tax-exempt Government bonds. 
The future may require still further tax in- 
creases which some will be able to escape by 
the purchase of tax-exempt investments. 
Clearly, justice demands that every American 
bear his fair share of this burden. In this 
present day when democracy is hard put to 
the test, it would be folly for us to disregard 
such a fundamental precept of democracy as 
justice and equity in taxation. 

A related consideration is the effect of tax- 
exempt securities on governmental revenues. 
Obviously, when some individuals escape 
their share of income taxation by taking 
refuge in Government bonds, tax collections 
are diminished and the resulting loss in 
revenue must be made up from other sources. 





Now you are practical gentlemen. You 
know that. whatever increase in cost of fi- 
nancing results from the removal of the tax 
exemption of your securities will be paid for 
by your own local taxpayers. You also know 
that the highest estimate.of this increase is 
only about one-half of 1 percent. You know, 
too, your taxpayers—John Smith, Tom 
Brown, Bill Jones—the average American. 
The fellow with a wife and a couple of 
youngsters, working hard, owning his own 
home, living within his means on a modest 
income, Those fellows, John and Tom and 
Bill, are the backbone of your community as 
they are the backbone‘of America. What do 
you think they prefer? Do you think they 


prefer a continuation of the present tax-' 


exemption system which subjects them to an 
additional tax burden of direct and indirect 
taxes to make up for the loss in revenue 
caused by the failure of wealthy members of 
the community to share the burden, or do 
you think they would rather have the tax 
exemption removed, thus forcing the man in 
the mansion to submit to the same rates 
that are applied to John, Tom, and Bill? 
About 2 years ago a Nation-wide Gallup poll 
revealed that 75 percent of the people favored 
repealing this exemption. If anyone in this 
conference has any doubt as to their present 
attitude, I would suggest that when he re- 
turns to the old home town he ask for an 
expression of popular opinion. 

When the necessity for financing the larg- 
est peacetime defense expenditures in our 
history is clearly before us, and when all of 
us are called upon and are ready to do our 
part, the country can ill afford to forego any 
sources of revenue, however small, which may 
help to bridge the gap between Government 
intake and Government outgo. We antici- 
pate that at the present income-tax rates the 
recently enacted elimination of tax exemp- 
tion from future Federal issues will yield 
about a hundred million dollars a year when 
outstanding issues of totally and partially 
exempt issues are retired. On the same basis, 
we anticipate from the repeal of tax exemp- 
tion of future issues of State and municipal 
issues an additional $200,000,000 a year. And, 
of course, with every rise in income-tax rates 
this additional revenue will be increased. 

I would like to add that the proposal to 
discontinue reciprocal tax exemption con- 
cerns only interest received from such bonds 
by private persons. It involves no taxes on 
governmental units nor on the income re- 
ceived by governmental units or charitable 
institutions. Moreover, the proposal con- 
cerns Only interest received from such bonds 
as will be issued in the future. It is not 
proposed to violate the moral obligations im- 
plicit in securities previously sold. I men- 
tion these facts because failure to keep them 
in mind has sometimes resulted in misunder- 
standing. 

Although the largest responsibility for 
prosecuting the national-defense program to 
completion rests with the Federal Govern- 
ment, it cannot be successfully accomplished 
without the complete cooperation of State 
and local governments. And State and local 
governments are indeed granting the neces- 
sary cooperation in a variety of ways. 
Frankly, we in the Treasury have been most 
agreeably surprised at the number of mayors, 
Governors, and county officials who have 
written the Treasury commending the ef- 
forts of Secretary Morgenthau to provide 
for reciprocal taxation of Government se- 
curities. I am sure that once other State 
and municipal officials come to look at this 
problem from the broad viewpoint of na- 
tional unity and national defense they, too, 
will join the vast majority of the American 
people who urge that our proposal be adopted. 

Under the pressure of tremendous events, 
all of us are sharpening our thinking on 
fundamental questions in these difficult days. 
I believe that our people are revising their 
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thinking about taxation as well. The old 
conception of taxation was that of an exac- 
tion, a penalty imposed upon the citizens by 
the community. I cannot imagine how so 
false an idea ever arose in the American 
mind. For taxation is in reality a payment 
for services rendered, for solid services which 
no citizen would do without. You have be- 
fore you, in your own communities, tangible 
evidence of those services in schools, roads, 
bridges, police and fire protection, in a thou- 
sand and one services which the citizen takes 
for granted. You have the evidence before 
you in a well-educated and healthy body of 
citizens. You will have ever increasing evi- 
dence before you in still more dramatic form 
in the coming months, in the armaments 
with which this country’s freedom is going 
to be preserved. Every penny that an 
American citizen pays in taxes will be his 
contribution to the defense of those things 
that he cherishes—the freedom to speak his 
mind, the frec<iom to work and to advance, 
the freedom to go his way free from spying, 
the freedom to worship in the manner of his 
own choosing—the freedom to manage his 
own affairs. To guard these rights, the Amer- 
ican Government is now calling upon its 
people for sacrifice and for effort. So far as 
I know, there has been no sacrifice until 
now by anyone except those boys who have 
gone off to the training camps to serve their 
country. The time has come when the vast 
body of our 130,000,000 people are asked to 
sacrifice, to save, to pay increased tax bur- 
dens, and to do it cheerfully and willingly, 
and with a complete understanding of what 
their cooperation will mean to their country 
and to themselves. I believe that all over 
this great country of ours there is a tre- 
mendous, untapped volume of willingness to 
serve. We in the Treasury have been grati- 
fied, but not surprised, at the flood of letters 
ccming from all parts of the country, asking 
“What can I do to help?” 

I know that the American people are ready 
to help if their elected officials will but show 
them the way. You have it in your power to 
strengthen that spirit of service and that 
spirit of unity which alone can protect us 
from the perils that beset us in this troubled 
world. I think I know you, I think I know 
something of the hundreds of communities 
entrusted to your care—and I know you will 
not fail. 

I have the audacious confidence to believe 
that in this group there are a sufficient num- 
ber of hard-headed, farseeing patriots to 
reverse the stand this conference has so long 
taken, and, as a contribution to national 
unity and to national defense to enact a 
resolution urging the Congress to remove the 
remaining tax exemptions of all future gov- 
ernment issues. To reverse a position re- 
quires courage. To cast aside an apparent 
but illusory local advantage, for the greater 
good of the entire nation requires political 
vision and political fortitude. God grant 
that this group has that courage and that 
fortitude—and that in the months to come, 
we may ell work together in striking from the 
statute books the most un-American, the 
most undemocratic, the most discriminatory 
legislation that can be found in the law of 
our land. 

In the interest of the common welfare, in 
the interest of the people you are chosen to 
represent, I ask you to review, to reconsider, 
and to repudiate the tax exemption of all 
future Government issues. In this day of 
national ...er ncy, in this hour of nationa) 
need, ask yourselves—can you do less? This 
is indeed a dark era for democracy and for 
all those things that make men free. Yet 
every fiber of cur body and every instinct of 
our spirit tells us that freedom and justice 
will prevail. They must prevail, they will 
prevail if we all do now those things that 
we know must be done. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorD an address on the 
lend-lease bill which I have delivered to- 
day over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


As we come to the end of the second week 
of debate in the Senate on the lend-lease 
bill, it seems that the opponents of the bill 
are ready to conclude their long speeches 
against the bill and permit the Senate to 
begin consideration of amendments to the 
bill on Monday with prospects that the bill 
will be passed by the Senate before the end 
of the week and placed on the President's 
desk for his signature. This is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. While Sen- 
ator WHEELER has held the floor of the Sen- 
ate for the past 2 days in opposition to the 
bill Hitler has taken Bulgaria. Military ex- 
perts everywhere tell us that Hitler is only 
awaiting favorable weather to launch his 
all-out onslaught on Britain. We know that 
the weather will not wait on us and that it 
will soon be favorable for the Hitler on- 
slaught. 

Every day that passes without the pas- 
sage of the bill is a day lost in giving the 
most effectual material aid to Britain and 
in doing all possible to make secure our Own 
defense. 

On the floor of the Senate, over the radio, 
in newspapers and periodicals, the opponents 
of the bill have declared again and again that 
the bill was a war bill and that its passage 
meant our entrance into war. This declara- 
tion is exactly contrary to the all-important 
reason for which the bill is being sponsored. 
The very purpose and object and intent of 
the bill is to keep the United States out of 
war and to keep our country at peace. 

The declaration of the opponents that the 
bill will take us into war reminds us of other 
erroneous and absurd declarations which 
these opponents have made during the past 
months in their opposition to measures with 
reference to our foreign policy and our na- 
tional defense. 

To illustrate—when the Selective Service 
Act was under consideration by the Senate 
on August 18 last, Senator WHEELER of Mon- 
tana, now the head and front of the opposi- 
tion to the lend-lease bill, in speaking in 
opposition to the selective service bill de- 
clared: “Enact peacetime conscription and 
no longer will this be a free land; no longer 
will a citizen be able to say that he dis- 
agrees with a Government proclamation or 
edict. Hushed whispers will replace free 
speech. Secret meetings in dark places will 
supplant free assemblage; labor and indus- 
try, men and women will be shackled by the 
chains they have themselves forged. 

How utterly ridiculous, how absolutely 
absurd was this statement of Senator 
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WueELeR. We have had the conscription 
law on the statute books for some 6 months 
now and no one of the dire prophecies he 
made has come to pass. Not a single one of 
his dark forebodings has been justified. We 
still have free speech today and it is just as 
free and just as much practiced and enjoyed 
as it has ever been in the whole history of 
our country. Instead of labor and industry 
being shackled by chains as Senator WHEELER 
said they would be, wages are up and labor 
is better dff than it ever was before. Indus- 
try is enjoying an expansion and a prosperity 
which it has seldom if ever seen. Men and 
women are no more in chains today in the 
United States than they were in the days 
before the Selective Service Act was passed. 

Senator WHEELER was just as wrong and 
just as wild in his utterances when he made 
the statement about the passage of the 
Selective Service Act as he is today when he 
says that the lend-lease bill is a war bill. 

On the 17th of August 1939 we find Senator 
Nye of North Dakota, who so vociferously 
calls the lend-lease bill a war bill, issuing a 
statement to the effect that there has not in 
months been less likelihood of war in Europe 
than on that date and yet within 3 weeks 
from this statement by Senator NYE pro- 
claiming luss likelihood of war in Europe, 
Adolf Hitler was invading Poland with fire 
and sword. Senator NYE was wrong and 
proved himself a false phophet in August 
1939. He is equally as wrong today when he 
Says that the passage of the lend-lease bill 
means that the United States will go into 
war. 

The President of the United States who 
asks the passage of the bill has declared “‘it is 
for peace I have labored and it is for peace I 
shall labor all the days of my life.” It is for 
peace that the bill should be passed. 

We know that if Britain wins and the Brit- 
ish Navy survives that there is no menace to 
the United States from Britain. On the other 
hand we know that if Britain goes down and 
the British Navy goes down there is a very 
definite and a very great menace to the United 
States from Adolf Hitler, the Japanese im- 
perialists, and the Nazi powers. Adolf Hit- 
ler has proclaimed a world revolution to make 
the Germans the master race with all other 
races to be in subserviency if not in slavery 
to the Germans. Adolf Hitler would live by 
the sword. He has but one creed and that 
is the doctrine of force, of conquest, of death, 
and of destruction. He has said, “the first 
condition of success is the unceasing and un- 
ending use of force.” He is the sworn enemy 
of all that we proclaim as humanitarian and 
Christian. He speaks of the United States 
as the decadent democracy of the west and 
predicts our early destruction. He publicly 
warns the countries of South America that 
he will hold them to a strict accounting, re- 
membering those who are for him and those 
who are against him. 

All the trade routes of the world, all the 
sea lanes, all the separate centers of produc- 
tion, agricultural and industrial, Hitler would 
weave into one web with Berlin the center 
and the control. If Britain goes down Adolf 
Hitler and the Japanese imperialists would 
dominate all of Europe, Africa, Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. The trade of the United States would 
be so reduced that it would force a disastrous 
reduction in the standard of living of our 
people. Regimentation of our economic and 
national life and more regimentation would 
be necessary to the end that the liberties of 
our people would be more and more shorn 
from them. 

With Hitler commanding a navy greatly 
superior to our own, with him possessing a 
capacity for shipbuilding seven times our 
own, the burden of armament that our people 
would have to bear would be staggering in- 
deed. All America would be an armed camp. 
The United States would find itself within 
the jaws of a gigantic pincers movement— 
one jaw in Japan and the other jaw in world- 
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conquering Germany with South America the 
handle through which the pressure would be 
applied to us. 

With South America almost entirely de- 
pendent upon Europe for the sale of its 
export products, its vast agricultural sur- 
pluses, Hitler would move into South America 
economically, politically, and militarily. The 
United States would stand alone isolated 
without trade, without commerce, and with- 
out friends. She would be an island sur- 
rounded by a cordon of economic and mili- 
tary pressure and Hitler has declared that 
there are no longer any islands. 

With such a situation confronting the 
United States and with the United States 
desiring to do all within its power to remain 
out of war we can follow one of two courses. 
Either we can do what the democracies of 
Europe, nine of them, d‘d—when they in- 
dulged in the false hope and deluded them- 
selves with the thought that Hitler would 
not attack them and did little or nothing 
to protect themselves against the Hitler men- 
ace—or we can be wise enough no. to in- 
dulge in false hopes or delude ourselves but 
to see, to understand, and to face the situa- 
tion intelligently and resolutely and pass the 
lend-lease bill, thereby taking the best pos- 
sible step to enable Britain and the British 
Nayy to survive, to build our own defenses, 
and to keep the United States out of war. 

The bill is our best insurance against war. 
It would give Britain the supplies which she 
must have if she is to survive, for without 
the supplies Britain must stop fighting and 
go down. It will give the United States the 
time, the precious time so badly needed for 
us to build our own ships, our own tanks 
and guns, and our own airplanes, and our 
own defenses. It will be at least from a year 
to a year and a half before we can have an 
adequate air force or an adequate army. It 
will be at least from 4 to 5 years before 
we can have a two-ocean navy. The bill will 
enable Britain to reapportion its strength to 
meet the Nazi onslaught, to put into action 
more of its first-line strength, especially in 
the air, with the confidence that its equip- 
ment will be replaced. 

By giving us a single purchasing agent, the 
Government of the United States, the bill 
will put an end to the confusion which has 
existed for nearly 2 years in the manufacture 
of munitions in our country—a confusion 
which has resulted from a dozen different 
purchasing missions, all competing with each 
other and all trying to buy arms in our 
markets—a confusion that has produced de- 
lay and interfered with America’s prepared- 
ness. To end this confusion will give us 
efficiency, economy, and, best of all, speed in 
our production. 

The bill-~ill bring about the much-needed 
coordination of British and American specifi- 
cations and construction and the determina- 
tion of priorities as between Britain and the 
United States, as betv.een the Army and the 
Navy, at the moment when relative needs can 
best be determined, and that is at the mo- 
ment of delivery of goods rather than at the 
moment, perhaps months ahead, when the 
orders are placed. Most important, the bill 
insures that the distribution of all American- 
made weapons will be in the hands of men 
whose sole interest is the security of the 
United States. 

If the bill passes and Britain survives the 
crisis of this coming spring and summer, the 
probability of the defeat and disintegration 
of the Axis Powers will be strong indeed. 
Without sea power and with control of the 
air against them, the armies of the Axis 
Powers cannot indefinitely hold even the Eu- 
ropean Continent in subjection. Sooner or 
later the inevitable reaction against Nazi 
slavery and Nazi barbarism will come, and 
with it the downfall of the Nazi tyrants. 

When I hear those who oppose the bill 
say that they want to aid Britain and pro- 
tect the United States, 1 remember the words 
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of St. Luke when he declared, “Why call ye 
me ‘Lord,’ Lord, and do not the things I say?” 

Either we pass the bill and help Britain 
or Britain goes down. If Britain goes down, 
there will be another Munich, but it will not 
be a Munich this time for Europe alone. It 
will be a Munich for the world, with all of 
its humiliation, its tragedy, its trials, its 
burdens, and its dangers for the United 
States. Before our very eyes this hour there 
stand in ghastly and tragic relief the ex- 
amples of Czechoslovakia, of Poland, of Nor- 
way, of Denmark, of Holland, of Belgium, of 
France, and of England. These nations re- 
fused to see; they failed to appreciate the 
task before them; they failed to recognize 
the danger that confronted them. 

Germany was making ready openly, arro- 
gantly, yea, contemptuously, for 7 years while 
the prospective victims of that preparation 
gave it insufficient heed. The democracies 
never grasped the terrible meaning of that 
tireless preparation. They were all too tardy 
in their counterpreparations—all too short of 
vision to combine their strength while they 
were free people that they might continue 
free. The path of destiny was clear for them 
to see and they glimpsed it dimly or not at 
all. They heard but did not heed the rum- 
blings of the storm. Those rumblings now 
come to us. Shall we heed them while yet 
there is time or shall we disregard them and 
invite by default the destruction of all that 
we cherish? 

For those who would see, for those who 
would understand, for those who would make 
America strong and keep America free, for 
those who would keep America out of war, 
for those who would think first of America, 
her peace and her security, there is but one 
course, and that course is to pass without 
further delay the lend-lease bill. The time 
for delay, the time for dawdling, the time 
for procrastination has passed. It is the 
hour for the calm courage of George Wash- 
ington, the wise determination of Abraham 
Lincoln, and the resolute action of Andrew 
Jackson. 

“Now has come the time for action, 
Clear away all thought of faction, 
Out from vaccilating shame 
Every man no lie contain 
Let him answer to his name— 

Call the roll!” 








Intangible Tax With Liberal Exemptions 
Suggested To Help Pay Bill for Na- 
tional Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, February 24, 1941 





Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, January 
30, 1941, I appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House as a wit- 
ness on the tax bill that was then pend- 
ing before the committee. The bill un- 
der consideration contained a provision 
that the tax-exempt feature in all fu- 
ture issues of Government securities 
would be eliminated. In other words, it 
provided that in the future all income 
on United States Government bonds 
would be taxable by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I pointed out that the amount 
of money that would be raised would be 
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very small and in all probability much 
less than the increased interest the Gov- 
ernment would have to pay by reason 
of the elimination of the tax-exempt 
feature. 

It should not be overlooked that no 
effort is being made to tax wealth owned 
by an individual or by a corporation; it 
is proposed to tax the income only and 
then only by the Federal Government. 

If a person under existing laws owns 
a million dollars’ worth of United States 
Government bonds, which provide for 4- 
percent interest, his wealth will increase 
$40,000 a year, and he does not pay taxes 
upon the $40,000 increase; under the new 
law, enacted after the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee in Jan- 
uary, such a person who buys a million 
dollars’ worth of bonds will pay Federal 
income taxes on the $40,000 but no tax 
at all upon the million dollars’ worth of 
bonds. At the same time, he will receive 
an increased interest rate from the Gov- 
ernment which will be more than suffi- 
cient to pay the taxes, so such a person 
will continue to have the privilege of in- 
creasing his wealth $40,000 a year on 
each million dollars in bonds; he can still 
bask on the seashore in Florida and he is 
just as well off financially each year as 
he was before the tax-exempt feature was 
removed; and, too, the odium attached 
by reason of the charge of slacker money 
has been completely eliminated. 


SHOULD WEALTH HELP PAY THE INSURANCE PRE- 


Our Government is spending billions 
for national preparedness each year. 
The cost is referred to as a good insur- 
ance premium to protect us against a 
greater loss. It is said that even if we 
never need the battleships we are build- 
ing, or the planes, the tanks, the guns, 
the ammunition, or the men we are train- 
ing it will be worth all it is costing because 
of the protection such a program gives 
te our country, including its wealth. I 
agree that this is true; but should not 
the wealth of the country help to pay 
these insurance premiums? Why should 
it all be borne by income taxes, sales 
taxes, and other different forms of taxes 
that are quite burdensome on the people 
who are making the greatest contribu- 
tion toward building our country? 

If the people who own the intangible 
wealth of the Nation, which includes such 
things as stocks, bonds, and money, are 
allowed to escape any tax burden, except 
the small amount they pay on the net 
income derived from them each year, I 
doubt that wealth pays its fair and pro- 
portionate part to protect itself. 

The point is, should the person who 
owns the million dollars’ worth of bonds 
pay defense taxes only on the $40,000 in- 
come, plus the increased amount by rea- 
son of increased interest, or should he 
also be required to pay something on the 
million dollars for the protection of the 
million dollars? 

INTANGIBLE TAX SUGGESTED 


It is my belief that the wealth of this 
country should pay its fair share of the 
preparedness cost. The States have 
failed to succeed in their efforts to tax 
intangible wealth because of the many 
perplexing problems caused by residence 







































































of the owners in the different States and 
other problems, but there is no reason 
why the Federal Government cannot suc- 
ceed in enforcing an intangible-tax law. 
Such a law could be made to raise bil- 
lions of dollars a year and at the same 
time allow very liberal exemptions. Pos- 
sibly the first $25,000, $50,000, or even 
more should be exempt, on the theory 
that the owners of such amounts pay 
their part through other kinds of taxes, 
but surely those possessing so much 
wealth to be protected should pay a spe- 
cial tax for that purpose. 

I respectfully invite the Committee on 
Ways and Means to give this suggestion 
careful consideration. 

WRONG FOR CONGRESS TO COMPEL THE TAXPAYERS 
TO PAY $2,000,000,000 A YEAR INTEREST 


I insist that it is absolutely wrong for 
Congress to continue a system, that can- 
not be justified, that will compel the tax- 
payers of the country before the end of 
this year to pay $2,000,000,000 a year to 
holders of United States Government 
bonds. Experts who defend such a sys- 
tem admit that the issuance of a billion 
dollars’ worth of printing press United 
States Government bonds increases the 
circulating money of the country in 
exactly the same amount as the issuance 
of a billion dollars in Federal Reserve 
notes—or United States Government 
noninterest-bearing printing-press 
money; but they insist that the moneyed 
people of the Nation will have more con- 
fidence in their Government if interest is 
paid. Some even go so far as to say that 
if we make it too hard on the banks and 
other institutions by denying them the 
privilege of collecting this interest they 
will refuse to help the Government 
finance its programs. Both arguments 
are ridiculous to the extreme. In the 
first place $2,000,000,000 a year is too 
much to pay any group for their good 
will and especially when the Government 
does not need their good will to success- 
fully carry on any program it under- 
takes. In answer to the second argument 
every bank in America could refuse to 
buy another Government bond and our 
Government would not be inconveni- 
enced in the least. Why allow the com- 
mercial banks and the Federal Reserve 
banks to use our Nation’s credit free to 
purchase interest-bearing Government 
bonds? It simply does not make sense. 





Reclamation, a Stabilizer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Saturday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ADDRESS BY JOHN C. PAGE 





Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi-. 


dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD w 














paper prepared by John C. Page, Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and delivered at Houston, Tex., on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Engineers and constructors know that sta- 
bility is vital. In their work, when a piece 
of equipment is set down to do a job, it must 
stay there doing the job. If it failed, the 
damage would far outrun the loss of the 
equipment in misspent and wasted energy 
and in costly delays. Its failure could wreck 
a great work. 
therefore, foundations, supports, guys, and 
braces are provided. And the things that 
contribute to stability around a construction 
job are treated with respect. 

Stability is equally important and its loss 
is equally grave in other circumstances. 

All now recognize, for example, that agri- 
culture pursued by dry-farming methods is 
largely unstable in semiarid western United 
States. We have learned that areas with not 
quite enough rain to mature crops in the 
average year can cause economic dislocations 
and create social problems that spread far 
beyond their own boundaries. Entire com- 
munities, settled during periods of unusually 
heavy precipitation, have been disrupted by 
drought after their roots have been sunk into 
the tantalizing soil. The cost in human suf- 
fering, in wasted effort and lives, and in pub- 
lic money spent in attempts to ease the im- 
pact of stark failure is nonetheless stagger- 
ing because it cannot be set down where all 
can read the totals. 

Consider this: In 10 years 350,000 families 
have been driven from their homes by 
drought in the semiarid West. Visualize 
something more than the vacant house and 
the abandoned farm here and there in the 
dry landscape; something more than the 
blighted towns. Think of it this way: If it 
should be necessary to evacuate Los Angeles 
or Detroit before an advancing army about 
the same number of families would have to 
leave their homes. 

Consider this: In the 17 States affected by 
this unstable condition; it has been neces- 
sary to spend in.7 years two and one-half 
billion dollars in Federal relief to help those 
who have not been able in trying times to 
readjust themselves. Most of us have trouble 
trying to gain a mental picture of two and 
one-half billion dollars. Well, that amount 
of money would build about 25 Boulder 
Dams or it would build irrigation works for 
millions of acres. which would support many 
more than 350,000 families. 

I could cite many other statistics but it 
seems unnecessary. The costs of the failure 
to adjust in time the land-use policies to 
new facts as ‘he Nation grew westward are 
now. being recognized. Irrigation is essen- 
tial to any secure pattern of close settlement 
in the arid and semiarid regions of western 
United States. This is urderstood now It 
was sensed by the Federal Government about 
40 years ago when the reclamation law was 
adopted. But the cost of permitting an un- 
stable condition to develop through applica- 
tion of the homestead laws to areas wherein 
mere plowing was not sufficient to establish 
farming has not yet been totaled up. 

The inadequacy of the homestead laws in 
the task of permanently settling the dry 
lands was recognized by some who foresaw 
the tragedies of the 1930’s. But there was 
no change in policy until it was too late. 
And even today, if the rains should return 
suddenly on an abnormal scale, the mistake 
which has been made after every drought 
since that of 1886-95 could be repeated. 

During that drought of 1886-95 many 
thousands of families were forced off land in 
the high plains and joined in a westward 
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migration. That migration, however, was not 
accompanied by the hardships which stalked 
the migrants in the last decade. Opportu- 
nities were still easily obtainable along the 
frontier. Even so, that early drought has- 
tened the enactment of the reclamation law 
of 1902. 

It was hoped that the reclamation plan 
would provide stable homes for farmseekers 
in the West. The settlers would repay the 
cost of the construction, without interest, 
over a period of years. It was believed that 
thus solid growth in the arid and semiarid 
States could be encouraged. A firm founda- 
tion could be provided for institutions and 
governments. Irrigation would take the 
place of the precarious props, which, in 2 
large measure, mining and dry farming had 
proved to be. 

Looking back today, it can be said that 
those expectations have, to a high degree, 
been fulfilled. On 40 projects constructed 
and put in operation since 1902, a total of 
more than 1,000,000 persons now find their 
livelihood in 254 towns and on 70,000 farms. 
One has only to look a little further into the 
census figures to discover that these project 
people have had a good measure of security, 
and their communities have had a high de- 
gree of stability. In the sections of the West 
where farming by irrigation dominates the 
agriculture, 277 counties out of 309 showed 
gains in population between 1930 and 1940. 
Nearly every irrigation county showed gains. 
In contrast in the Great Plains, where dry 
farming dominates, 501 out of 650 counties 
showed net losses. Nearly every dry-farming 
county showed losses. 

In those scattered areas of the Great 
Plains where irrigation has established com- 
munities, however, the record differs sharply 
from that of those which have been depend- 
ent on nonirrigated farming. Scotts Bluff 
County, Nebr., which is almost wholly ce- 
pendent on the North Platte Federal recla- 
mation project, is a remarkable illustration. 
Since the establishment of the North Platte 
project, Scotts Bluff County has grown in 
population at a rate 30 times as great as that 
of the State. of. Nebraska. During the 
drought years between 1930 and 1940, while 
the population of Nebraska declined 4.7 per- 
cent, the population of the county grew 183 
percent—a striking example of the stabilizing 
effect of irrigation. 

To the westward, Malheur County, Oreg., 
is another striking example. From 1910 to 
1930 Malheur County’s population, dependent 
on a limited irrigated area, increased only 
from 8,601 to 11,260. From 1930 to 1940, 
with the opening of the Owyhee and Vale 
Federal reclamation projects, the population 
jumped to 19,776. 

The pressure of population built up in the 
irrigation States following drought and mi- 
grations from the plains is indicated by the 
census reports for the 1930-40 decade. The 
rate of increase in the Mountain and Pacific 
States was 14.8 percent. This compares with 
a national increase of 7.2 percent, and a loss 
of 5 percent in the Great Plains States. 

There is great need at this time in the 
Western States for broadening the irrigation 
base so that agriculture can support a rapidly 
grcwing population. There is even greater 
need to prevent additional settlements in un- 
stable marginal areas. This also can be 
achieved by broadening the irrigation base; 
as for example, by projects designed either 
to provide new opportunities for settlement 
or to rehabilitate or stabilize existing com- 
munities. 

To many of you the normal function and 
service of reclamation are familiar. I shall 


not, therefore, dwell longer upon them. 
Today we find ourselves engaged in a great 
and urgent national-defense program. It 
should be unstinted. The contractors are 
among those who have accepted and are 
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valiantly carrying out vital responsibilities in 
this connection. It is appropriate and nec- 
essary to ask, however, where do we turn 
when this program is complete? There must 
be constructive peaceful pursuits to turn to. 

There again reclamation can assist as a 
stabilizer. We will be ready with a backlog 
of useful public work when it is needed. in 
the meantime our ordinary construction pro- 
gram will be continued, so long as it is com- 
patible with defense, so that we may have 
land ready, so that we may have our organi- 
zation ready, so that we may have plans ready 
for a stepped-up assignment. 

This year the emphasis on power in our 
program has been increased to provide new 
energy sources more quickly for defense. 

The production and sale of power have be- 
come increasingly important as larger and 
more numerous multiple-purpose projects 
have been developed. Since half the people 
in agricultural comn unities and three-quar- 
ters or more of the people in industrial States 
live in towns and are engaged in services 
and industries, it is obvious that power as 
well as land is indispensable to balanced 
economic development. Power from irriga- 
tion projects is promoting the industrial de- 
velopment of the West. More important, 
perhaps, to the national economy is the fact 
that cheap power is developing mineral re- 
sources of the West, to furnish to eastern 
industries raw materials heretofore scarce, or 
expensive, or available only from foreign 
sources 

The linking of power plants through trans- 
mission-line grids ir-proves both the econ- 
omy of power generation and the reliability 
of power distribution. The building of huge 
hydroelectric plants by the Government has 
resulted not only in low-cost generation but 
in the building of transmission lines, by 
means of which to distribute power. These 
lines are important parts, and in some cases 
the main framework of the transmission net- 
work of the district. 

Lines from Boulder Dam interconnect with 
others, which link together the producers 
and consumers of the Pacific Southwest. 
New lines of large capacity connect the great 
power plants at Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams with each other, and with practically 
all other generating stations in western Mon- 
tana, northern Idaho, Washington, and Ore- 
gon. Superpower systems, with their bene- 
fits of reliability and efficiency, have become 
realities through the Government’s conser- 
vation program. 

The construction program of the Bureau 
of Reclamation is expected to proceed at 
about the same level and pace as during the 
past 5 years. Construction expenditures of 
about sixty to eighty millions of dollars a year 
for irrigation and power under the reimburs- 
able reclamation program may be accepted 
now as normal. For the most part, as you 
know, this work is done by contracts let after 
competitive bidding. There is no reason to 
forecast any change in this policy, and it may 
be expected to continue. 

The normal program of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation will in the next 10 years develop 
new farm homes on irrigated land for 75,000 
to 80,000 families. 

Between 80,000 and 85,000 families now fac- 
ing water shortages-on lands partially irri- 
gated will be made secure. 

Cities and towns that will rise or expand 
in the wake of irrigation developments will 
house an additional 300,000 families who will 
be directly benefited. 

The hydroelectric power capacity of the 
West will be doubled as a result of com- 
pletion of reclamation projects now under 
construction. This will permit service to 
3,000,000 people in addition to the 3,000,000 
now being served with power from r2clama- 
tion plants. 
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Property values may be expected to increase 
$4 for each dollar expended for reclamation 
construction. 

Obviously these things will exert a power- 
ful stabilizing influence not only on the 
West, but on the whole Nation as well. 





Versailles Peace Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE FROM CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER AND CLEVELAND PRESS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp an article that appeared in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Cleveland 
Press of July 30, 1935. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


{Report in the Cleveland Plain Dealer and 
the Cleveland Press of July 30, 1935] 
ONLY FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN 
FACTS—16 YEARS AFTER THE WORLD WAR— 
WILSON CHOKED AND SPAT UPON BY CLE- 

MENCEAU 

Paris, July 29.—The late Woodrow Wilson 
was choked, called “Boche,” and spat upon 
by the late Georges Clemenceau, Tiger of 
France, during the Versailles peace confer- 
ence, it was reported today in L’Intransi- 
geant. 

Sir J. Basil Thompson, former British in- 
telligence service chief, who guarded the 
statesmen at the conference, described the 
incident in his memoirs, just now revealed, 
according to the newspaper. 

Mr. Thompson’s memoirs described the in- 
cident as follows: Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Clemenceau were already near the breaking 
point when the Tiger offered Andre Tardieu’s 
compromise solution. 

Mr. Wilson rose, straightened his glasses, 
and replied, France should have nothing to 
do with the Saar. He rejected all of Clemen- 
ceau’s suggestions. The Tiger rose, white 
with fury. He spluttered something unintel- 
ligible to his colleagues, then sprang at Mr. 
Wilson’s throat. He shook him violently, as 
though to strangle him, spat in his face, and 
shouted, “Boche, Boche.” 

America’s apostle of peace picked up his 
glasses, ran to the door, then returned to a 
mirror. His cravat was unfastened, his collar 
torn. He repaired the damage as best he 
could. Mr. Clemenceau, ghostly pale, reseat- 
ed himself and watched the strange toilette 
with lips compressed. 

David Lloyd George, then British Prime 
Minister, witnessed the scene in silence. He 
contemplated his pencil point, avoiding the 
Tiger’s attention. His clothing adjusted as 
best as possible, Wilson squared his shoul- 
ders, crossed the room, and went slowly 
through the door. 

“That,” Sir Basil said, “was the peace 
conference’s most dramatic moment.” 


British and American War Aims 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Saturday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK LAILY 
NEWS 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD an editorial entitled “Britain’s 
War Aims * * * and Ours,” by the 
pen of Capt. Joe Patterson, editor and 
publisher of the New York Daily News, 
which editorial was reprinted in the col- 
umns of today’s Times-Herald of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[Prom the New York Daily News} 
Brirarn’s War AiIms—anp Ours 


Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs R. A. But- 
ler told the House of Commons day before 
yesterday what Winston Churchill had to say 
about the subject of a negotiated peace: 

“In a cause of the kind for which we are 
fighting, a cause in no way connected with 
territory, trade, or material gains, but affect- 
ing the whole future of humanity, there can 
be no question of compromise or parley.” 

This statement seems to summarize cll the 
war aims which Great Britain ¢t present is 
prepared to disclose. President Roosevelt pre- 
sented substantially the same arguments in 
his press conference day before yesterday. We 
quote from a dispatch written by our cor- 
respondents, John O’Donnell and Doris 
Fleeson: 

“British war aims and the terms of peace 
for Europe are things to be discussed only 
after Germany has suffered a military defeat, 
President Roosevelt declared at his press con- 
ference this afternoon. The first thing to do 
is to win the war, the President told corre- 
spondents.” 


WHERE ARE THE MEN TO COME FROM? 


Capt. R. B. Liddell Hart, Britain’s outstand- 
ing writer on military affairs, said last month 
in the London Daily Herald that Germany 
has between 200 and 250 divisions of soldiers 
raised and equipped—or about 3,000,000 or 
3,750,000 fighting men. Capt. Stephen King- 
Hall, once of the Royal Navy, writing in Pic- 
ture Post, says that the British, by 1942, may 
have 50 divisions; they haven’t that many yet. 
Fifty divisions of trained soldiers is about 
750,000 men. Where are the other 150 to 200 
divisions coming from? Where do the British 
hope they are coming from? We'll give you 
one guess. As Captain King-Hall says: 

“The notion that at any time the 50 divi- 
sions can invade the Continent and defeat 
the 250 seems to me to be dubious.” 


WE'LL NEED MORE MEN THAN IN 1918 


If Liddell Hart is right, this war will have 
to be finally settled on the battlefield. To 
achieve the Roosevelt-Churchill war aims, 
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that is, a decisive victory over Germany, we 
will have to send a larger expeditionary force 
than we did in 1917-18 in order to get a 
supply of manpower roughly equal to Ger- 
many’s. The 55 divisions now contemplated 
for the United States Army will not begin 
to fill the bill. 

The way the war is lining up, it looks as 
if we're set for quite a few years of it. And 
quite a lot of poverty and dead men at the 
end of it. When the boys begin coming back 
from their invasion of Europe in pine boxes 
tastefully draped with the American flag, 
we've a kind of an idea there will be a change 
of sentiment. It maybe a violent change; 
Rerhavs even a revolution. 


THE ELLENDER AMENDMENT 


Either through the great political adroit- 
ness for which he is noted, or by a lucky 
accident, the President seems about to ma- 
neuver Congress into giving him the right to 
send troops anywhere in the world. 


TROOPS CAN GO WHERE HE WISHES 


This came about day before yesterday when 
a reporter asked him what he thought of the 
Ellender amendment. That amendment 
would limit United States troops to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The President said he was 
against amendments to H. R. 1776, the 
dictatorship bill, and it was assumed that 
he meant this specific amendment. At any 
rate, he has sufficient votes in the Senate to 
kill it. 

The result of such Senate action will be 
this: That Congress, by refusing to limit the 
area within which the President can dis- 
patch troops, is, in effect, authorizing him 
to send troops where he wishes. 

These are dictatorial powers beyond prece- 
dent and almost beyond belief. 





Vision 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Saturday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





POEM BY MRS. MINNIE FROST RANDS 





Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RrEcorp a poem written by Mrs. 
Minnie Frost Rands entitled “Vision.” 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

(Transposing Kipling's “L’envoi” from 

Heaven to Earth) 


VISION 


“And no one shall work for money,” but 
each for the good of all, 

For cooperation only, not winning by those 
who fall; 

And man’s needs shall each be measured, and 
the hungry shall all be fed, 

Not with a dole or a hand-out, but with labor 
of hand or of head. 
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For work there shall be and a plenty, and no 
one need beg for a job, 

And no one shall have to kidnap and no one 
shall need to rob. 

But each one shall work with gladness be- 
cause only by work can we win 

The comforts of life, and the joy, and the 
soul’s satisfaction within. 


When the last depression has faded from the 
minds of the oldest of men, 

When the four horsemen gallop no longer 
o’er the face of the earth, and 
Corporations have all united into one whose 

business shall be 
To conserve and exploit Mother Nature and 
not her humanity. 


Ah, then we shall have a great nation where 
peace and good will may prevail, 
Where justice and liberty rule us, where faith 

in the right cannot fail; 
Where machines may not steal our birth- 
right, but give us plenty and rest 
Because they are owned by the people, and by 
them our people are blest. 


Our fertile plains and our valleys shall also 
belong to us then, 

To 100 percent of our Nation and not to less 
than 10, 

Are we asking how to achieve this? Cer- 
tainly not at the point of a gun, 

But by constitutional ballots, it can and it 
ehall be won! 

—Mrs. Minnie Frost Rands. 





Inaugural Address of Governor of West 
Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. MATTHEW M, NEELY 





Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, or the 
occasion of his inauguration as Governor 
of West Virginia, Hon. Matthew M. 
Neely, who served long and with great 
distinction as a Member of the Senate, 
deliverec an address which is well worthy 
of reading. I am sure it wil] be of inter- 
est to the Members of the Senate, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as fo"2ws: 

Governor Holt, distinguished visitors, and 
fellow citizens, at the ballot box last November 
the people of West Virginia, for the third 
consecutive time, deliberately and decisively 
ordained that the government of the State 
should be conducted by the duly chosen rep- 
resentatives of the historic Democratic Party. 

A free people may capriciously change an 
administration. But they seldom, if ever, 
again and again capriciously continue a po- 
litical party in power. Therefore, we construe 
the recent election returns to mean that the 
people approve the Democratic achievements 
of the past, and desire that during the next 4 
years their governmental problems shall be 
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solved in accordance with the formula and 
philosophy of the party of Jefferson. 

Those of us who are entering upon the 
execution of the trust with which we have 
been honored are not unmindful of the weight 
of the responsibilities that are about to de- 
volve upon us, or of the importance of satis- 
fying all reasonable expectations that the 
government be administered so that it will 
promote the welfare of all the people of the 
State. 

But regardless of the expectations of today 
and the responsibilities of tomorrow, let us 
rejoice in the realization that in this breath- 
less epoch of unequaled peril to all who hate 
tyranny and love liberty our Nation and our 
State are at peace with all the world; that no 
heartless dictator’s merciless hosts daily tram- 
ple American soil, nightly bomb American 
industries, rain destruction on American 
cities or death on American homes. 

But we cannot ignore the fact that in the 
eastern half of the world warfare is raging 
on a stupendous scale, in horrifying forms, 
and with appalling results. It has profoundly 
affected the governmental, industrial, and so- 
cial life of every community in Christendom. 
It dominates the radio broadcasts, the head- 
line news, and all our activities and plans 
and thoughts and hopes. This gruesome 
world war, like its desolating predecessor, 
unhappily threatens not only our national 
security and peace, but the perpetuity of 
democratic government, the maintenance of 
civil rights, and the preservation of religious 
liberty wherever these blessings still survive. 
The record-breaking appropriations which the 
Federal Government is making for national 
defense impressively warn us that extraordi- 
nary danger is at our very door. 

West Virginia is an important part of the 
Nation. She could not, if she would, isolate 
herself from the rest of the Union either in 
peace or war. She would not, if she could, 
in this time of peril, serve or sacrifice less 
than her utmost to aid the Federal Govern- 
ment in defending the rights of the American 
people to life and liberty and happiness in 
accordance with their own ideals. 

The State’s aeronautical accessibility from 
the Atlantic coast, and the probability that 
if aggression is attempted in the near fu- 
ture it will come from that quarter; our pro- 
fusion of natura] resources that are indis- 
pensable in time of war, and our plenitude of 
industrial capacity to produce military equip- 
ment and naval supplies—all signify that 
West Virginia’s role will be a highly impor- 
tant one during the continuation of the stir- 
ing events that are staggering civilization 
and creating conditions that will vitally af- 
fect this country for more than a thousand 
years. 

In this crisis great is West Virginia’s oppor- 
tunity to expand her industries, help to per- 
fect national defense, a... aid in preserving 
the form of government under which this 
Nation has become wealthier, freer, and hap- 
pier than any of the ideal republics of which 
theorists have ever written or visionaries have 
ever dreamed. 

By fully improving this unusua: oppor- 
tunity we can immeasurably increase our 
prosperity, gratify those who are perfecting 
national defense, and cause every loyal West 
Virginian’s heart to beat with patriotic pride. 

In order to make our contribution to 
national security most effectual, we must 
ha e State-wide peace. Strife in any part of 
the country would retard defense work and 
indicate weakness that might tend to en- 
courage the notorious aggressors of the Old 
World to make war on the people of the new. 

The peace of which we are speaking does 
not mean simply the absence of armed con- 
flict, of freedom from the dismay of am- 
buscades and sieges and battles. It is the 
peace that springs from: wholehearted coop- 
eration between capital and labor, between 
employer and employee, between the Gov- 
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ernment on the one hand and all legitimate 
private business on the other—the peace that 
can be completely realized only by obedieace 
to the Goiden Rule. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND LABOR 


Next in importance to the consummation 
of our defense program, is the problem of 
unemployment, which persistently appeals 
to all thinking men and women for its solu- 
tion. Humanitarian impulses alone should 
impel us to do everything in our power to 
provide every qualified, willing worker in the 
State an opportunity to exchange his labor 
for wages sufficient to maintain himself and 
those dependent upon him, in keeping with 
the generally recognized high standards of 
American life. But selfish motives also ad- 
monish us to discharge this duty, because 
the taxpayers must provide all the money 
that is spent by governmental agencies for 
the relief of those who, as the result of their 
unemployment, are unable to support them- 
selves. “herefore to provide work for the 
idle is to lighten the taxpayers’ load. 

West Virginia is a great industrial State. 
The compensation of the toiler is habitually 
spent with the farmers, merchants, builders, 
and all others who supply the necessaries and 
comforts of modern civilization. Thus the 
prosperity of labor is indispensable tc the 
prosperity of all the rest of the people, and 
must, as far as possible, be assured. 

The natural right of the toilers to organize 
and bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing has become an 
enforceable legal right by virtue of the na- 
tional labor relations law. West Virginia 
should enact legislation that will provide em- 
Ployees in intrastate commerce protection 
similar to that which the workers in com- 
merce between the States now enjoy under 
Federal law. 

Existing hour and wage standards must be 
protected. Proper housing and sanitary con- 
ditions must be established and maintained. 
The workmen’s compensation law should be 
amended so as to include occupational dis- 
eases; and should be so administered that it 
will provide maximum protection for the 
toilers and their families at minimum cost. 

The mining department should endeavor 
to provide greater safety for the lives of the 
miners and additional security for the oper- 
ators’ property. We must, to the limit of 
possibility, prevent mine disasters that cause 
vast financial losses and shocking destruction 
of human life. 


HOME OWNERSHIP 


The time is ripe to begin to strive for con- 
ditions under which every worthy, capabie 
toiler and tenant may ultimately become the 
owner of a home—the most precious and in- 
spiring material object of human desire. 
Selfish interest unites with humanitarian im- 
pulse in urging this achievement, because 
home ownership is one of the most powerful 
incentives to patriotism, and the preservation 
of the democracy which we cherish as a 
priceless blessing, and purpose to defend 
against all its enemies who hate it and stig- 
matize it as the capitalistic form of govern- 
ment. 

To the owners of American homes the 
crack-brained champions of dangerous for- 
eign isms and the vicious advocates of the 
overthrow of democracy by violent means 
will proclaim their revolutionary fallacies 
and preach their gospel of bloodshed in vain. 

Benevolence admonishes, expediency re- 
quires and duty demands that social workers, 
financiers, businessmen, and all appropriate 
governmental agencies vigorously endeavor to 
make the percentage ‘of our home-owning 
population much greater than it has ever 
been. 


THE AGED AND THE NEEDY 


Old age, even in the most favorable environ- 
ment, is necessarily destitute of much of the 
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pleasure, many of the hopes and the most 
of the ambitions of early life. In destitu- 
tion and disease, old age usually grows melan- 
choly and burdensome, and life becomes a 
sentence to be served rather than a blessing 
to be employed. 

The present Federal social-security law 
provides a measure of relief for not only the 
needy old, but also for all other innocent, 
necess:itous victims of unemployment, un- 
derprivilege, poverty, and disease. But the 
amount of Federal relief depends upon the 
financial cooperation of the State in which 
the relief is dispensed. So far, West Virginia 
has not sufficiently cared for her needy, or 
even appropriated enough for relief to enable 
her to pay those in want the full amount 
that the Federal Government offers to help 
supply. In the classification of States with 
reference to the liberality with which they 
provide for their needy old, West Virginia is— 
to our severe reproach and deep regret—the 
thirty-fifth from the head of the list. This 
unseemly low standard of social-security 
service must be raised at once. 

To the limit of compatibility with the gen- 
eral good, we must increase our relief until 
every needy worthy person in the State shall 
have been delivered from the pangs of hun- 
ger, the misery of destitution, and the haunt- 
ing fear that the afflictions of tomorrow may 
be even more intolerable than the misfor- 
tunes of today. 

Wherever the Holy Bible is read the good 
Samaritan of the parable will forever live in 
high esteem because he satisfied the wants 
and alleviated the suffering of one unfor- 
tunate, nameless man. Let us emulate this 
good example on a large scale and endeavor 
to banish distress from every West Virginia 
community and exile destitution from every 
West Virginia home. 


YOUTH 


Of all the people, of any time or place, 
the youth are, in many respects, the most 
important. The old and the middle aged 
have had their chance. They now live largely 
in the recollections of the past. But the 
young live in the reality of the present and 
the hope of golden opportunities in the years 
to come. With much greater apprehension 
than assurance our youth are starting on 
their hazardous journey through a world 
that is filled with perplexities, torn with strife 
and darkened by the clouds of war. 

In the United States more than four mil- 
lion deserving young men and women are 
seeking employment in vain. Lack of pub- 
lic land—vast tracts of which could once be 
had for the asking; constantly increasing 
efficiency in production; the progressive, per- 
sistent mechanization of industry, and the 
consequent decrease of demand for manual 
labor have jointly closed to the young people 
of the present innumerable doors of oppor- 
tunity that were open wide to their fathers 
and mothers 50 years ago. 

It seems but yesterday that we were invit- 
ing the common laborers of every country 
in Europe to come here to work in our mines, 
our factories and our fields. Formerly our dif- 
ficulty was to find workers for our jobs. 
Our present problem is to find jobs for our 
idle women and men. Our failure to solve 
this problem would discourage American 
youth and tend to make them contemptuous 
of the captains of industry, the officials of 
the Government, and all others who might 
be considerec responsible for the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions of the country. Frustrated 
young men and women will sooner or later 
revolt against an order which compels them 
to live in want and condemns them to die 
in despair. 

The Federal Government through the 
National Youth Administration and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps has done much 
te enlarge and brighten the horizon of the 
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young people of the Nation. But as long And when sufficient soil and forests and 


as more than 4,000,000 of our youth are un- 
employed, much more must be done to rescue 
them from the slough of despond, and re- 
store their confidence in their country, their 
opportunities and themselves. 

Recently a high school graduating class 
marched to its commencement exercises 
under banners bearing the inscription: 
“W. P A.—here we come.” If the despond- 
ency manifested by this incident should gen- 
erally afflict American youth, the Nation’s 
future would become as dark as night and as 
alarming as an army with banners. We must 
intensify our efforts to provide every capable, 
deserving young man and woman in the State 
an opportunity to become a part of a hopeful, 
eager army that is marching to werthy in- 
dustrial achievements and famous profes- 
sional victories instead of to heartbreaking 
failures and ignominious defeats. 

Until private industry fully absorbs our 
jobless youth, they must be afforded adequate 
training and employment at governmental 
expense. 


NATURAL RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION 


West Virginia was originally fabulously rich 
in natural resources. Unfortunately untold 
millions of dollars worth of these have been 
wasted. Much of our land that is now 
practically worthless was once fertile, and 
covered with trees that were immensely 
valuable, not only as timber, but also as 
nature’s preventives of floods and erosion 
of the soil. But the fertility of vast areas 
has been washed from the State and irretriev- 
ably carried to the Gulf and the ocean. Tim- 
ber that was once so abundant and so dense 
that the sunshine could not penetrate its 
foliage has, like the Indians and the buffaloes, 
vanished away. 

There is ample justification for the charge 
that for every ton of coal that was utilized 
in the early days of our mining industry 
more than a half of a ton of equally valuable 
coal was lost by improper methods of pro- 
duction. 

In the exploitation of our oil fields, we 
wasted natural gas worth more than all the 
ransoms ever paid for captive kings, before 
we learned the importance of its conserva- 
tion. 

A few decades ago wildlife of infinite va- 
riety and inestimable value flourished all over 
the territory that is now West Virginia. Our 
forests and fields were full of game; our 
streams were alive with the finest species of 
fish; wild fowls were as countless as the sands 
of the sea. But with the greed of the man 
in the fable who killed the goose that laid the 
golden eggs, we recklessly destroyed much 
of our animate and inanimate wealth without 
realizing the consequence of our folly. 

Manifestly, exhausted gas wells cannot be 
replenished. Wasted coal deposits cannot be 
restored. But fortunately impoverished land 
can be reclaimed; denuded areas can be re- 
forested; unnecessary stream pollution can 
be prevented; and in our purified water- 
courses fish can be made to thrive. All these 
things the State must endeavor to do. For 
our posterity and ourselves, we must restore 
as much as possible of the matchless herit- 
age which we wasted as improvidently as the 
base Indian who threw away a pearl that was 
richer than all his tribe. 

It is, of course, desirable that we utilize as 
fully as necessary the remaining resources 
witlL which nature has blessed us. But we 
should do this in accordance with scientific 
methods that will be conducive to conserva- 
tion instead of annihilation. Tens of thou- 
sands of acres of West Virginia land must be 
reforested; tens of thousands of acres of soil 
must be reclaimed; our streams must be puri- 


| fied and restocked with fish; our fields must 
| once more be filled with wildlife, particu- 


larly of the kinds that prey on pests and of 
the species known as game. 


wildlife have been regained we must there- 
after plant a young tree for every old one 
that is severed; we must, by scientific meth- 
ods of farming, preserve the productivity of 
the soil; we must protect our fish and bird 
and animal life so that it will never be 
threatened with extinction again. 

If to West Virginia scenery, which is sur- 
passingly diversified and transcendently beau- 
tiful, we add the lure of fully restored for- 
ests, fish, and game, the State will eventually 
become a happy hunting ground for the 
sportsman; a paradise for the tourist; and 
the home of prosperity more abundant than 
we have ever known. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Our system of free education is indispen- 
sable to the maintenance of all the good that 
we have accomplished in the past and ali the 
best that we hope to achieve in the future. 
The assertion that “Education is the cheap 
defense of nations” is as true now as it was 
when it was first made by the illustrious Ed- 
mund Burke. The great Horace Mann spoke 
wisely when he said, “Education is our only 
politica) safety. Outside of this ark all is 
deluge.” 

A 9-month term of elementary school, 
conducted by thoroughly trained teachers, 
and the best obtainable textbooks should be 
provided all the school children of the State 
at public expense. 

In recent years discoveries, inventions, and 
machinery have revolutionized our manner 
of life and created widespread demands for 
specialists in every profession, and skilled 
workmen in every industry. For the purpose 
of serving youth and satisfying these de- 
mands, education as practicable as the mul- 
tiplication table and as modern as this after- 
noon must be made as available to the boys 
and girls of West Virginia as the air they 
breathe. 

In order to render our educational system 
most effective, teachers‘ salaries should be 
made at least as attractive as the highest of 
those paid by the State in any other pro- 
fession for comparable terms and hours of 
service. High standards of preparation for 
teachers cannot be attained without salaries 
sufficient to justify the great expenditure of 
time, energy, and money which such prepara- 
tion requires. An adequate, equitable system 
of retirement for teachers should be promptly 
established. Obviously the teachers should 
make reasonable contributions to their re- 
tirement fund. 

School teachers must be completely pro- 
tected against every kind of political pres- 
sure. Members of boards of education should 
be elected on nonpartisan ballots to the end 
that the public-school system be absolutely 
free from the blight of political influence and 
the bane of political control. 

Unhappily, West Virginia is not one of the 
leading States in the field of higher educa- 
tion. She should promptly take her place 
in the front rank of the procession of learn- 
ing. 

Our high schools and teachers colleges 
should be supplied adequate, modern build- 
ings and equipment and sufficient staffs of 
competent teachers to afford the young 
people of the Etate educational opportunities 
as good as the best in the land. 

The West Virginia University should be 
so expanded and perfected that it would be 
unnecessary for anyone in the State to go 
abroad for technical or professional training. 
It should be enabled to provide finished edu- 
cation in the fine and useful arts and in the 
liberal and lucrative sciences equal to that 
obtainable in any other institution of learn- 
ing in the United States. The accomplish- 
ment of this objective would yearly cause 
many West Virginia students to seek their 
higher education at Morgantown instead of 
entering the universities of other States. 
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Let us stimulate our efforts to solve our 
problems in the field of learning by frequently 
recalling the following quotation from one 
of the famous McGuffey Readers: 

“We must educate or we must perish by 
our own prosperity.” 

FARMERS 


The farmers have suffered more financial 
and economic losses since the beginning of 
the 1929 panic than any other class except 
the industrial workers. In the early days of 
the depression neither livestock nor crops 
could be sold for enough to cover the cost 
of their production. Since 1928 tens of thou- 
sands of West Virginia farms have been sold 
for taxes and their former owners have been 
reduced to poverty. 

During the last 8 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has lent those engaged in agricul- 
ture record-breaking aid in a vigorous en- 
deavor to relieve their distress. Contempo- 
raneously West Virginia has, by appropriate 
legislation, reduced the taxes on farms and 
homes approximately 50 percent, and thus 
lifted a heavy burden from the backs of those 
who till the soil. 

All the benefits of tax reduction which the 
farmers now enjoy must be preserved. But 
further aid is required. 

The State should fully cooperate with the 
Federal Government in constructing and 
maintaining farm to market roads; and 
should match Federal appropriations for the 
experiment station and its extension service. 

The College of Agriculture should be pro- 
vided with adequate buildings and equip- 
ment and additional farm land for experi- 
mental purposes. 

Proper appropriations should be made for 
the continuance of the work of the Soil Con- 
servation Commission. 

Courses should be instituted in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture for the training of leaders 
in cooperative buying and selling and for the 
instruction of game technicians to teach 
farmers the value of wildlife as a supple- 
ment to their farm crops. 

The problem of providing proper hospital 
facilities and adequate medical care for the 
farm population of isolated sections upon a 
low-cost basis shuuld be promptly given care- 
ful consideration. 


HUMAN SAFETY 


Human life is the State’s most precious 
asset. It is being needlessly and shamefully 
sacrificed every day in the year. Our main 
traveled roads on holidays and at other times 
o- unusual congestion are as dangerous as 
battlefields. The casualty lists of some of 
our industries are unpleasantly reminiscent 
of those of World War days. 

In West Virginia last year 391 persons were 
accidentally killed and 2,000 were injured on 
the highways, while in our industries 489 were 
killed and 37.700 were injured. 

For the purpose of arousing ourselves to 
the necessity of more effectually protecting 
the life and the limbs of the people of the 
State, let us translate these cold inanimate 
figures into terms of flesh and blood And 
behold, in imagination, many wives who have 
been made widows, many children who have 
been made orphans, multitudes who have 
been hopelessly maimed pass before us in 
melancholy review. These casualties of care- 
lessness mean additional burdens of taxes 
with which to provide relief for dependent 
women and children and an army of cripples 
that must hobble in futility, misery, and 
regret to the grave 

The State must fully cooperate with every 
legitimate agency that is promoting human 
safety. A sweeping reduction in casualties 
which result from preventable accidents is 
an imperative necessity with which we are 
face to face. Every safety organization 
should intensify its efforts not only to pro- 
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tect all who are necessarily exposed to un- 
usual danger, but also to reform the reckless 
and save them from the disastrous conse- 
quences of their own folly, until West Vir- 
ginia shall have become one of the safest 
States in the Union. 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION 


Fraudulent campaign practices and viola- 
tions of both the spirit and the letter of 
election laws by all prominent political par- 
ties are believed to be frequent, deliberate, 
and irreparably injurious to good govern- 
ment. 

With amazement we have just learned from 
the press that in the recent campaign the 
two major polivical parties exceeded the legal 
limits of expenditures by more than $14,- 
000,000. Doubtless this sum fails by many 
millions to indicate the full extent of the 
defiance of the law. To ignore or approve 
such campaign extravagance would be to 
encourage the abandonment of democratic 
government for plutocratic control. 

Public officials who owe their election to 
the improper use of money or power are 
prone to dedicate their official services to the 
few by whom the money or the power was 
supplied. In such cases the general welfare 
is neglected, the people are forgotten, patri- 
otism wanes, corruption thrives, and the very 
foundation of good government is impaired. 

Our laws must be so strengthened and en- 
forced that fraudulent registration vote sell- 
ing, vote buying, and election fixing will be 
effectively prohibited from debauching the 
people, perverting their government and dis- 
gracing the State. 

Thus we have indicated a few of the many 
important tasks with which we are con- 
fronted upon the threshold of this new gov- 
ernmental era. There are many other mat- 
ters that require official action. The more 
important of these are specified in a widely 
published 21-point program proposed by me 
last May, which is too long for discussion on 
this occasion. But since this program was 
apparently approved by the voters both in the 
primary and in the general election, it is my 
hope that the legislature will promptly make 
it a part of the law of the State. 

We now unconditionally address ourselves 
to the performance of the duties that beckon 
us, and wholeheartedly dedicate ourselves to 
the lofty enterprise of serving to the limit of 
our ability every man, every woman, and 
every child in West Virginia. 

Without the constant guidance of Divine 
Providence and the unstinted support of all 
the people, we cannot even hope to succeed. 
But with the blessings of Almighty God for 
which we devoutly pray and the loyal co- 
operation of every patriot for which we fer- 
vently plead, we cannot, we will not fail. 





Radio and the Printing Trades 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE SHREVEPORT 
TIMES 





Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp an excerpt from 
an editorial appearing in the Shreveport 
Times, a newspaper published in the city 
of Shreveport, La., entitled “Radio and 
the Printing Trades,” under date of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1941. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Shreveport Times] 
RADIO AND THE PRINTING TRADES 


When American railroads began their 
march across this broad continent, they 
faced many scheming adversaries. 

Canal owners objected. So did steamship 
lines. Eastern port cities distrusted the new 
mode of transport. And there were even 
some “statesmen” who feared that the rush 
of iron horses westward would scatter the 
Nation’s strength and destroy the Republic. 

All of this opposition failed. The railroads 
are now an integral part of the American way 
of life, and have been for decades. The in- 
itiative which went into their construction, 
and into the perfection of their service, has 
meant much to millions of Americans. It 
has helped make our Nation great. 

Today radio faces what the railroads faced 
in their pioneer days. From the standpoint 
of the American people, the basic issue is 
the same. 

The other day, down at Miami, the govern- 
ing board of the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association, which consists of five 
printing crafts unions, published a demand 
that Congress adopt drastic restrictions on 
the operations of radio stations in the United 
States, slashing their revenues and subject- 
ing them to heavy new taxation, because 
25,000 members of union crafts are out of 
employment due to suspensions and mergers 
of newspapers. 

The purpose of the demand, of course, is to 
increase the revenues of publishing firms and, 
indirectly, of the printing trades unions, 
giving no consideration whatever to the many, 
many thousands of jobs which have been 
created for workers in the operation and ex- 
pansion of the radio industry. 

Ordinarily, a scheme of this sort could be 
dismissed as silly. But now, with centralized 
control of city, State, and Nation becoming 
a reality under our democratic government, 
this obviously political threat to radio, a part 
of the American way of life, must be treated 
seriously. 

Although still in its infancy, radio has 
become almost a necessity in the American 
home. Daily it brings joy to millions of the 
ill, the isolated, the blind, the helpless. It 
takes religion and education into countless 
homes, into tenement, mansion, and moun- 
tain cabin. The average American can now 
hear, at his own hearth, the great debates 
on momentous national and international 
questions. 

Abroad, in the lands where government 
has taken over the operation of radio, there 
is nothing which even approaches the quality 
of American programs. 

Anyone who has heard the pitiful broad- 
casts of government-subsidized foreign radio 
stations (and there are no exceptions, in 
Europe or elsewhere) as against our private 
system of radio broadcasting with proper 
Government regulation, should be and is 
thankful for the American way in radio. 

Yet, thi- is just the beginning. Powered 
by private initiative and capital, American 
radio can sweep on to new achievement in 
television and frequency modulation. The 
opportunities there are beyond imagination, 
and they are opportunities which can be 
developed if they are grasped in accordance 
with American tradition. The cold hand of 
bureaucratic control would neglect them. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Saturday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 





Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Frank Knox, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, at the St. Louis con- 
ference of the United States Conference 
of Mayors on February 20, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


President LaGuardia and members of the 
United States Conference of Mayors, when 
your eloquent and dynamic president invited 
me to address ycu; I was more than glad to 
accept because of the strategic position which 
you men occupy in the national life of the 
country. National unity is a first essential 
in dealing with an international crisis. We 
are now passing through one of the most 
grave and menacing international crises in 
our history. The dangers inherent in the 
present situation can only be met success- 
fully and victoriously by a united America. 
To a degree not true of any other group, 
you men touch the live- of more Americans, 
intimately and persuasively, than any other 
single group that could be assembled. 
Therefore I hail the opportunity of talking 
to you and I come to you in the hope that 
something I may be able to say will further 
strengthen and reinvigorate your efforts to 
discharge your heavy responsibilities to the 
Nation. 

In time of great danger that calls for 
extreme measures of national defense, we 
must follow a single leader. Under our Con- 
stitution our leader whom we must all sup- 
port and fcllow is the President of the United 
States. Upon the shoulders of President 
Roosevelt rests a heavier responsibility for 
the preservation of human liberty and free- 
dom in the world than ever rested on the 
shoulders of a single man before in history. 
We are, indeed, not only the arsenal and the 
munitions factory of democracy, but we are 
also its last and final hope. If we fail, 
democracy fails and a new dark age of ruth- 
less exploitation of helpless peoples will 
reign again. 

No finer, more moving, or more under- 
standing appraisal of the present world situa- 
tion in its relation to the United States has 
been made than by President Roosevelt in his 
last three public utterances—one a fireside 
chat to which the world lent its ear with 
consuming interest; the second, an address 
to Congress which defined the means and 
measures necessary to implement our pur- 
pose of saving democracy; and finally, an 
inaugural address delivered in the morning 
of the first day of a new term in the Presi- 
dency which will find a permanent place in 
the annals of our great Nation alongside 
those of Washington and Lincoln. 

Rallying to the inspiring leadership of our 
constitutional Commander in Chief, who has 
courageously and resourcefully undertaken 
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tion, the overwhelming potential strength of 
the American Nation can be swiftly enlisted, 
and ultimate victory is certain. 

How can anysne doubt, in the light of 
what has happened in the past 12 months, 
that our form of government and our way of 
life is challenged? What an impressive role 
may be called of peoples who were free, but 
now are slaves? How fast has been the suc- 
cess of those forces who have openly declared 
without qualification that their system of 
government and their code of conduct are 
the natural enemies of our school of con- 
duct and Government. Those forces who 
have openly boasted that their system and 
our system are irreconcilable. Could we sum- 
mon the men of Vienna, the citizens of 
Prague, the dwellers cf Warsaw, the Danes 
of Denmark, the woodsmen and the sailors 
of Norway, the burghers of Holland, the 
craftsmen of Belgium, and the peasants of 
France, what would they tell us of the ghastly 
conditions under which they now live, con- 
trasted with the liberties they once enjoyed? 
Shall we not take alarm when we look at an 
entire continent—and that continent the 
birthplace of our present civilization—where 
peoples once free, are now denied free speech, 
the right of a free press, the right to worship 
God according to their »wn conscience, with 
no freedom to dispose of their own labor as 
they choose and no freedom to carry on trade 
and industry as they please. In these free- 
doms lie the fundementals of all freedom. 
Without these, there is naught but slavery. 
Can we be blind to what all this implies? 

Then, along with this destruction of indi- 
vidual rights has gone a parallel destruction 
of political and international doctrines to 
which we adhere. Our great Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, the other day inventoried 
these principles. I quote from his recent 
testimony before Congress: 

“(1) We advocate peace and the limitation 
of armaments. 

“(2) We support law and order, justice and 
morality, and the nonintervention by one 
nation in the affairs of another. 

“(3) We seek to promote sound economic 
methods and relations betweens nations, 
based on equality of treatment. 

“(4) We support and seek to practice the 
fullest practicable measure of international 
cooperation; and 

“(5) We are devoted to the security, the 
solidarity, and the general welfare of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

In contrast, the powers that now threaten 
liberty around the world foster war and hold 
it out as the most admirable occupation in 
which man can engage. 

They have made the production of arma- 
ments the primary and most important in- 
dustry within their borders. 

They have substituted for a system based 
on law and order, and justice and morality, 
a ghastly form of terrorism and cruelty that 


knows no slightest sense of justice or moral- 
ity. 
They have sought to reduce sound eco- 
nomic methods and fair relations between 
nations to rule by naked force, given effect 
by overwhelming military power. 

They support a system which conceives its 
own race to be the masters of the world and 
all others their abject slaves. 

You can readily imagine what type of in- 
ternational cooperation could rest upon that 
base. 

Our aspiration to promote the security, 
the solidarity, and the general welfare of 
the Western Hemisphere they hold in con- 
tempt. 

Summed up, the whole world is in the 
throes of a contest between the peoples who 
believe in and promote personal liberty and 
individual freedom and those who regard the 
rights of the state to be superior to the 
rights of the individual. 

This is the age-old struggle between humar 
liberty and human slavery. 


It is an irreconcilable conflict. . 


The progress of the human race is achieved 
wherever and whenever liberty wins. It is 
retarded wherever and whenever men are en- 
slaved. 

Men who do not feel this deeply, who dis- 
agree with the point of view I have just ex- 
pressed, are asking, “How does this all touch 
us? Must we undertake to police the world? 
Why should we make immense sacrifices and 
imperil the lives and property of our citizens 
by any participation in what is transpiring 
on the other side of the Atlantic or on the 
other side of the Pacific?” That is a proper 
question and deserves a frank answer. 

To understand the background for the cor- 
rect answer to that question requires that one 
recognize the critical importance of sea power 
to our country and to our entire western 
world. We have long been prone to regard 
the great oceans which stretch on either side 
of us as adequate barriers against hostile in- 
vasion. They have been such, but only be- 
cause of sea power—sea power exercised by 
two great nations, Great Britain and the 
United States. It has been solely because of 
the sea power exercised by Great Britain in 
the Atlantic that our Western Hemisphere has 
been safe against any aggressive designs by 
European nations, and likewise, it has been 
because of sea power exercised by our fleet 
in the Pacific that danger has never threat- 
ened from aggressive nations on the far side 
of that ocean. For a century and a quarter. 
British sea power has stood sentinel at the 
three exits into the Atlantic through which 
an European aggressor’s fieet must come if it 
sought to attack us. These three exits are 
the channel north of the British Isles, the 
English Channel, and the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Our western world has been safe from attack 
because the British Fleet controlled these 
exits, and the British Nation has accepted the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine and con- 
sistently aided us in its enforcement. That 
has sufficed to make the Atlantic safe for us. 

The struggle now in progress is essentially, 
and at its base, an attempt by Germany lo 
seize control of the sea from Great Britain. 
This is why our interests in the war are so 
vital. Who can doubt that if Britain con- 
tinues to control the Atlantic, the condition 
which has lasted for a century and a quarter 
will not continue indefinitely, but, if British 
control of the Atlantic should pass to Ger- 
many, Germany then would be free to send 
her army into other parts of the world to lay 
tribute upon those nations who possess the 
raw materials which Germany needs for the 
further building up of her powers of aggres- 
sion. If British sea power falls and Germany 
becomes free to move across the ocean for the 
conquest of new territories, she will almost 
certainly move first into South America, that 
great storehouse of raw materials and food 
supplies which Germany covets. 
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If we do not wish to see the establishment 
South America of an aggressive military 
power, for our own selfish interests, if for 
other consideration, we should now lend 
help in every way possible to prevent 
Germany from destroying British sea power 
in the Atlantic. 

For more than 100 years our one great, 
firmly established national policy has been 
the Monroe Doctrine. Again and again our 
people have indicated their willingness to go 
to war, if necessary, to maintain this doc- 
trine. It is more dangerously challenged to- 
day than ever before. This doctrine which 
forbids the extension in the Western Hem- 
isphere of non-American military and poli- 
tical control was initiated for the purpose of 
preserving the territorial, economic, and social 
integrity of the United States. Long ago, we 
saw that this was the only way we could 
be safe from aggression, that is, that we had 
to protect the entire Western Hemisphere to 
be safe ourselves. Our country, under the 
Monroe Doctrine, has grown from weakness 
to strength, and the nations of this hemis- 
phere have been offered an opportunity to de- 
velop their own civilization, free from the 
fear of conquest. So long as we maintain. 
in association with Great Britain, sufficient 
sea power to prevent aggressor nations using 
the ocean lanes for the transport of military 
power, we can be safe. Once this joint con- 
trol of the high seas is broken, we are in 
danger. It is because of the close associa- 
tions and parallel purposes of Great Britain 
and ourselves with respect to sea power that 
we now enjoy what in effect is a two-oceon 
navy. We Americans now have a one-ocean 
navy and are just starting upon the con- 
struction of a two-ocean navy which it will 
take 5 or 6 years to build. In the mean- 
time, we are only safe on the high seas so 
long as the British Fleet continues to exer- 
cise control over the Atlantic. 

The preservation of the British Fleet is 
imperative while we are still engaged in 
building up our full naval strength to 4 
2-ocean purpose. The British part of the 
present 2-ocean navy upon which we rely is 
now in grave danger. The British Navy can 
survive only if the British Isles survive. 
Should the British Isles fall, we can only be- 
lieve that the British Navy, which never runs 
from danger, will fall at the same time. We 
need time to build ships and to train their 
crews. We need time to build up our bases 
so that we can operate our fleet as a screen 
for our continent. We need time to train 
our armies and to accumulate war stores 
and to gear our industry for defense. Only 
the preservation of the British Fleet in its 
fighting integrity can give us that time, and 
they need our help to survive. How deadly 
important it is that they shall survive can be 
brought home to you when I point out that 
if the British Fleet is destroyed tonight, we 
shall have only 15 battleships to oppose 20 
battleships fiying the flags of the Axis Powers. 
Of airplane carriers we would have 6 to their 
8. Of cruisers we would have 37 to their 75. 
Of destroyers we would have 159 to their 271, 
and of submarines we would have 105 to the 
Axis’ 284. 

That epitomizes in a sentence how vital it 
is that British sea power shall survive. Brit- 
ish sea power of today plus American sea 
power of today is definitely superior to the 
combined fleets of the Axis Powers, and the 
two fleets actually exercise control over every 
part of the seven seas. 

But these skeptics say that even if Britain 
falls, it will be a long time before the Axis 
Powers could reorganize their forces for an 
attack upon us. To indulge in that kind of 
wishful thinking is to inhabit a fool’s para- 
dise. The assemblage of a naval force su- 
perior to our own would consume but little 
time, and an attack, in a few months, could 
readily be organized to descend upon us from 
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two sides. The initial attack need not be 
directed directly at us. It probably would 
not be. Such an attack might have for its 
objective the seizure of bases in Newfound- 
land or Labrador, or in Central and South 
America, from whence an attack upon us 
could descend. Then the dear, deluded peo- 
ple who cry out against our involvement in 
a “foreign” war would be provided with a 
war on our own soil and our own women and 
children in our teeming seaboard cities would 
provide the targets for night-raiding bombers. 

There is little chance to escape this peril 
if England falls. We would have to convert, 
in that event, this entire Nation into an 
armed camp. We would have to tremen- 
dously expand our shipbuilding facilities, and 
work day and night to build a sea defense 
that would adequately protect our own sea- 
coasts and harbors. We could not hope to 
build a navy fast enough to patrol all of 
the coastline of the Western Hemisphere 
against the combined sea strength of the ag- 
gressor nations, so we should have to aban- 
don the Monroe Doctrine. To protect our 
land against actual invasion and to sup- 
plement our ocean defense, we should have 
to build and maintain huge standing armies. 
Our entire economy would have to build and 
maintain huge standing armies. Our entire 
economy would have to be transformed to an 
economy which puts national-defense con- 
sideration ahead of all others. Turned in 
upon ourselves and bereft of all opportunity 
for overseas trade, our standards of living and 
our. wage levels would fall and we should be 
swiftly reduced to a constant daily struggle 
to preserve our national existence in a world 
ruled by totalitarian dictators. 

In this fight now in progress, characterized 
by ruthless force employed on a scale never 
known before, Britain occupies the firing line. 
This firing line is no longer a narrow strip of 
territory held by a thin line of armed men, 
but it is now made up of the whole of the 
British Isles. 

The women and children of Britain share, 
with the British soldiers, the dangers of the 
battlefield. This type of war, carried on with 
a brutal ruthless indifference to every dictate 
of humanity, has reduced life in Great 
Britain for all men, women, and children, rich 
and poor alike, to an existence like that of 
wild beasts, who live in holes in the ground, 
and yet, living thus, they support with gal- 
lantry and a resolute courage that counts no 
cost too great, the very principles on which 
our whole system of free government is based. 
We, on the other hand, in this critical con- 
test, play the minor part of munition 
makers, who provide the weapons and the 
munitions and the tanks and the planes with 
which this most critical battle in world his- 
tory is being fought. 

Under such circumstances, we can afford 
as a nation to be generous toa fault. Wecan- 
not retain our self-respect and haggle over 
the terms with which we will lend our help 
to the British, to the Greeks, and to the 
Chinese, when the latter are baring their 
breasts to the storm of battle. Selfishly, 
who would not admit the wisdom of freely 
supplying the arms to another nation ac- 
tively engaged in war in which we are vitally 
concerned, while we prepare ourselves for de- 
fense in case we should be attacked. Our 
sole hope of avoiding involvement in the 
world-wide war now in progress lies in the 
hope that we may become so strong on land, 
on sea, and in the air, that the aggressor 
nations will be afraid to attack us. While we 
are thus making ourselves strong, for the sake 
of our own security, shall we not lend every 
possible aid to those who are gallantly holding 
the lines while we prepare? 

The President, in what I conceive to be 
one of the most courageous and statesman- 
like proposals in American history, has sug- 
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gested that we eliminate from our discus- 
sion with the British, the dollar sign, and 
proceed to lend them, subject to future ad- 
justment, the vital things they need to carry 
on the war to victorious conclusion. At a 
time when the very fate of our kind of a 
world hangs in the balance, we must not let 
this British lack of dollar exchange halt the 
flow of material to Britain, so vital to her de- 
fense—which is also our defense. We cannot 
afford to stop now and dicker and trade. We 
must help—help in material things, but also 
help in spiritual things. The magnificent 
fighting spirit of the British, amazing to her 
friends and devastating to her adversaries, 
must be maintained. There must be no 
thought that while they fight with their lives 
a battle so vital to us, we are thinking in 
terms of dollars and cents. We can well 
afford, indeed, cur own self-respect permits 
no other course, to let the future relations 
between the United States and Great Britain 
wait for a time when the war has been won, 
and the danger of dictatorship of the world 
has been destroyed. Our own defense in a 
world where force is supreme is dependent 
upon our speed in production of those things 
essential to defense. Expanding our produc- 
tion to help the British, directly helps us to 
achieve that speed in production which is our 
only hope of safety if Hitler wins in Europe. 

I am aware that the picture I present to 
you is grim. It deals with unpleasant facts, 
but they are facts that must be faced. To 
refuse to face them is to emulate the ostrich 
and bury our heads in the sand. For men 
charged with public responsibility to tell less 
than the truth as they see it is to be guilty 
of cowardly faithlessness to one’s trust. 

I want peace as much as any American 
could want peace for his country. I hate 
war because I know, from personal experience 
as a soldier in the last two wars, what war is; 
but there are some things I hate worse than 
war, and one of them is surrender of every- 
thing that makes life worth living—a cow- 
ardly betrayal of the heritage of freedom 
bequeathed to us by men who loved freedom 
more than they loved life. I would far 
rather die fighting Hitler than live under 
his rule. 

Almost literally, America stands at the 
crossroads. Whether we like it or not, the 
preservation of the sacred fire of liberty has 
become our responsibility. We can dis- 
charge this responsibility right now by an 
all-out program for production of supplies 
and munitions for the use of those who are 
actually fighting the battles for human lib- 
erty in Europe and Asia, and for our own 
defense. Or, we can shilly-shally and talk 
and debate and conjure up idle fears that 
have no basis in fact until those who are 
fighting are overwhelmed, and then we must 
take up the burden and fight ourselves, lest 
the sacred fire of liberty entrusted to our 
care shall go out. Or, we can adopt still a 
third choice and fail to help now and refuse 
to fight later, and then spend everything we 
have and that we can produce to build a wall 
around the United States and live within 
that wall, armed to the teeth, completely 
surrounded by totalitarian powers intent 
upon our final subjugation. 

These are the three roads, and the only 
three roads, that converge at the point where 
we stand today. In such an hour, if we are 
worthy of what we have, if we are wise as 
the trustees of the institutions we have in- 
herited, and finally, if we are merely shrewd 
and give way only to selfish considerations, 
we will implement, without delay, President 
Roosevelt’s inaugural declaration: “In the 
face of great perils never before encountered, 
our strong purpose is to protect and to per- 
petuate the integrity of democracy. We do 
not retreat. We are not content to stand 
still. As Americans, we go forward, in the 
service of our country, by the will of God.” 
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Case of Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union of 
P Chicago 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Saturday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





DISSENTING OPINION OF MR. JUSTICE 
BLACK 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the dissenting opinion delivered 
by Mr. Justice Black in the case of Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union of Chicago, Local 
753 (a voluntary unincorporated associa- 
tion et al.), petitioners against Mead- 
owmoor Dairies, Inc. 

There being no objection, the dissent- 
ing opinion was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[Supreme Court of the United States. No. 
1.—October term, 1940. Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers’ Union of Chicago, Local 753 (a volun- 
tary unincorporated association et al.), pe- 
titioners, v. Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc. 
On writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois. February 10, 1941] 
Mr. Justice Black dissenting. 

In my belief the opinion just announced 
gives approval to an injunction which seri- 
ously infringes upon the constitutional rights 
of freedom of speech and the press. To such 
a result I cannot agree. 

Before detailing the reasons for my dis- 
agreement, some preliminary observations 
will doubtless aid in clarifying the subsidiary 
issues. The right of the Illinois courts to 
enjoin violence is not denied in this case. 
And I agree that nothi: g in the Federal Con- 
stitution deprives them of that right. But it 
is claimed that Illinois—through its courts 
has here sanctioned an injunction so sweep- 
ing in its terms as to deny to petitioners and 
others their constitutional rights freely to 
express their views on matters of public con- 
cern. And this is the single Federal question 
we must decide. In their brief, petitioners 
state that they “have never and do not at the 
present time in any way condone or justify 
any violence by any member of the defendant 
union. Petitioners did not object to the 
issuance of an injunction restraining acts of 
violence. There is no contention made that 
the act of the chancelor in granting such an 
injunction was erroneous.” “Ethically, mor- 
ally, and legally,” the petitioning union dis- 
claims and condemns the acts of violence. 
And the master who conducted the hearings 
in the case specifically found that the union 
officials had instructed their pickets to re- 
frain from violence. The record shows that 
the officials gave these instructions (which 
were cbeyed), not only because they realized 
that resort to force and violence would be 
reprehensible and indefensible, but also be- 
cause they recognized that such lawless con- 
duct injures a labor union far more than It 
helps it. Aside from this, it cannot be 
doubted that attempts to persuade others by 
the application of physical force and violence 
as a substitute for persuasion by reason and 
peaceable argument is contrary to the first 
principles of our Government. Nor can it be 
questioned that it is a prime function of 





courts to provide law-enforcement means in- 
tended both to punish such illegal conduct 
and to protect against it. But this great re- 
sponsibility is entrusted to courts not merely 
to determine the guilt or innocence of de- 
fendants, but to do so in such manner that 
those brought before them may enjcy a trial 
in which all their constitutional rights are 
safeguarded—including the constitutional 
guaranties of freedom of speech and the 
press. 

In determining whether the injunction 
does deprive petitioners of their constitu- 
tional liberties, we cannot and should not 
lose sight of the nature and importance of 
the particular liberties that are at stake. And 
in reaching my conclusion I view the guar- 
anties of the first amendment as the founda- 
tion upon which our governmental structure 
rests and without which it could not continue 
to endure as conceived and planned. Free- 
dom to speak and write about public ques- 
tions is as important to the life of our Gov- 
ernment as is the heart to the human body. 
In fact, this privilege is the heart of our 
Government. If that heart be weakened, the 
result is debilitation; if it be stilled, the result 
is death. 

In addition, I deem it essential to our Fed- 
eral system that the States should be left 
wholly free to govern within the ambit of 
their powers. Their deliberate governmental 
actions should not lightly be declared beyond 
their powers. For us to shear them of power 
not denied to them by the Federal Consti- 
tution would amount to judicial usurpation. 
But this Court has long since—and I think 
properly—committed itself to the doctrine 
that a State cannot, through any agency, 
either wholly remove, or partially whittle 
away, the vital individual freedoms guaran- 
teed by the first amendment. And in 
solemnly adjudicating the validity of State 
action touching these cherished privileges we 
cannot look merely at the surface of things, 
for were we to do so these constitutional 
guaranties would become barren and Sterile. 
We must look beneath the surface, and must 
carefully examine each step in proceedings 
which lead a court to enjoin peaceful dis- 
cussion. In this case, in order to determine 
whether or not the State has overstepped con- 
stitutional boundaries, I find it necessary to 
give consideration to a number of factors, in- 
cluding the nature of the proceedings: the 
definiteness, indefiniteness, and constitutional 
validity of the basic law upon which the in- 
junction is said to rest; the findings and the 
evidence; the definiteness, indefiniteness, and 
scope of the language of the injunction itself; 
and the alleged imminence of the threatened 
dangers said to justify the admitted abridg- 
ment of free speech. My conclusion that the 
injunction as directed by the Supreme Court 
of Illinois invades the constitutional guaran- 
ties of freedom of speech and the press rests 
on my belief that these propositions are cor- 
rect: (1) The subjects banned from public 
discussion by the injunction are matters of 
public concern, touching which the Constitu- 
tion guarantees the right of freedom of ex- 
pression; (2) the law of Illinois, as declared 
by its supreme court, makes illegal the ex- 
ercise of constituticnally guaranteed privi- 
leges, and is an inadequate basis upon which 
to defend this abridgment of free speech; 
(3) the rule upon which the injunction is 
supported here and which this Court now 
declares to be the Illinois law is not the rule 
upon which the Illinois Supreme Court re- 
lied; (4) the rule announced here as support- 
ing the right of a State to abridge freedom 
of expression is so general and sweeping in 
its implications that it opens up broad possi- 
bilities for invasion of these constitutional 
rights; (5) in any event, the injunction here 
approved is too broad and sweeping in its 
terms to find justification under the rule 
announced by the Illinois court, and even 
though under other circumstances such an 
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injunction would be permissible under the 
rule now announced by this Court, still in 
this case such an injunction is supported 
neither by the findings nor the evidence. 

First. What petitioners were enjoined from 
discussing were matters of public concern 
“within that area of free discussion that is 
guaranteed by the Constitution.” The con- 
troversy here was not a mere private quarrel 
between individuals, involving their interests 
alone. This injunction dealt with two con- 
flicting methods of milk distribution—a mat- 
ter of interest not only to Chicagos’ 148 
dairies, their employees, and their hundreds 
of retail outlets, but to the mass of milk 
consumers in the Chicago area as well. The 
older method of distribution, by which mem- 
bers of the petiticning union are employed, 
distributes a major part of the milk supply 
by door-te-door deliveries to the ultimate 
consumer. The rival method of distribution, 
in which respondent engages, takes two 
forms: the dairies using this method sell their 
milk to “cut rate” stores, either directly or 
through the medium of so-called vendors. 
The cut-rate stores ell milk at a retail price 
2 cents a quart less than that fixed by the 
dairies employing union labor. According to 
the court below, the system of cut-rate dis- 
tribution, resulting in loss of business by 
the union dairies, loss of employment by 
the union drivers, and loss of a thousand 
members by the union itself, is at the root 
of a long-standing controversy. Not only 
this: the situation here is an intimate part 
of the larger problem of milk production and 
distribution throughout the country, and, in- 
deed, of the still larger problem of all sorts 
of cut-rate distribution. There are thus in- 
volved trade practices which are not confined 
to Chicago alone—trade practices in which 
there is known to be a distinct cleavage in 
public thought throughout the Nation. 

Second. In essence, the Illinois Supreme 
Court held that it was illegal for a labor 
union to publicize the fact of its belief that 
a cut-rate business system was injurious to 
the union and to the public, since such pub- 
licity necessarily discouraged that system’s 
prospective purchasers. This conclusion of 
the court was based on the following rea- 
soning: The fourteenth amendment and the 
due process clause of the Illinois Constitu- 
tion, considered (in some way not made 
clear) in connection with the unwritten 
“common law,” assure respondent the un- 
qualified right to do business free from all 
unjustifiable interference; publication and 
peaceful argument intended to persuade re- 
spondent’s customers that its methods of do- 
ing business were such that they should not 
buy the dairy’s products were therefore il- 
legal interference; the union’s purpose to 
better working conditions of its members was 
no justification for its peaceful discussion of 
the controversy. Neither the presence nor 
the absence of violence was considered by 
the court to be a necessary element in its 
conclusion. All this was but to say that in 
this controversy peaceful criticism of the 
vendor system was illegal because it might 
injure respondent’s business by discouraging 
trade. But Illinois cannot, without nullify- 
ing constitutional guaranties, make it illegal 
to marshal public opinion against these gen- 
eral business practices. An agreement so to 
marshal public opinion is protected by the 
constitution, even though called a “common 
law” conspiracy or a “common law” tort. 
Despite invidious names, it is still nothing 
more than an attempt to persuade people 
that they should look with favor upon one 
side of a public controversy. 

Third. But this Court sustains the injunc- 
tion on the ground that the Illinois Supreme 
Court “justified its decision” by reference to 
violence, thereby indicating that that char- 
acteristic was made an essential element of 
the rule from which the injunction sprang. 
I do not so read that court’s opinion, and ap- 


parently the Illinois Supreme Court itself does 
not so read it. That this is true is evidenced 
by that court’s language in a later decision 
where, speaking of the present case, it said: 
“In that case there was some evidence of vio- 
lence, but * * * the issue of violence was 
not the turning point of the decision.” And 
even if violence were unintentionally in- 
cluded or incidentally referred to in the course 
of formulating a rule touching the right of 
free speech, such an unintentional inclusion 
or incidental reference is too uncertain a sup- 
port upon which to rest a deprivation of this 
vital privilege. 

Fourth. There is no State statute upon 
which either this Court or the Supreme Court 
of Illinois could have relied in sustaining 
the injunction. Assuming that the Supreme 
Court of Illinois did declare the rule which 
this Court has adopted, in doing so it has not 
marked the limits of the rule with that clar- 
ity which should be a prerequisite to an 
abridgment of free speech. Nor do I believe 
that this Court, even if it should, has supplied 
that essential definiteness. What we are here 
dealing with is an injunction, and not a 
“statute narrowly drawn” to cover a situa- 
tion threatening “imminent and aggravated 
danger.” Speaking of a similar abridgment of 
constitutional rights where there was no 
guiding legislative act, we said in Cantwell v. 
Connecticut: “Violation of an act exhibiting 
such a legislative judgment and narrowly 
drawn to prevent the supposed evil, would 
pose a question differing from that we must 
here answer. Such a declaration of the 
State’s policy would weigh heavily in any 
challenge of the law as infringing constitu- 
tional limitations. Here, however, the judg- 
ment is based on a common-law concept of 
the most general and undefined nature. 
* * * Here we have a situation analogous 
to a conviction under a statute sweeping in 
a great variety of conduct under a general 
and indefinite characterization, and leaving 
to the executive and judicial branches too 
wide a discretion in its application.” In the 
present case, the prohibition against the dis- 
semination of information through peaceful 
picketing was but one of the many restraints 
imposed by the sweeping injunction. As to 
this one single element of the prohibitions 
@ number of statements appear in the rule 
now formulated. On the one hand it is said 
that “dissociated acts of past violence” are 
not enough to forfeit the right of free speech. 
On the other hand a “background of violence” 
appears to be sufficient. Nor are any more 
definite standards or guides to be found in 
such clauses as “context of violence’; “en- 
tanglement with violence”; “coercive effect”; 
“taint of force”; and “coercive thrust.” It is 
my apprehension that a rule embodying such 
broad generalizations opens up new possi- 
bilities for invasion of the rights guaranteed 
by the first amendment. 

Fifth. In my opinion the sweeping injunc- 
tion here approved is justified by neither of 
the rules and is not supported by the record. 

For our purposes, in order to reach a proper 
conclusion as to just what is the sweep of 
the injunction, we must necessarily turn to 
the complaint, the answer, the evidence, the 
findings, and the decision and judgment of 
the Illinois courts. And whether the injunc- 
tion will restrain the exercise of constitu- 
tional rights depends upon the effect it will 
have upon the minds of those whose freedom 
of expression might be abridged by its man- 
date. This effect in turn depends upon the 
language appearing upon the face of the 
injunction. By that language we must judge 
it. For this injunction does not run merely 
against lawyers who might give it a legalistic 
interpretation, but against laymen as well. 
Our question then becomes, To what extent 
will the layman who might wish to write 
about or discuss the prohibited subjects feel 
that he cannot do so without subjecting him- 
self to the possibility of a jail sentence under 
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@ summary punishment for contempt? This 
injunction, like a criminal statute, prohibits 
conduct under fear of punishment. There 
is every reason why we should look at the in- 
junction as we would a statute, and if upon 
its face it abridges the constitutional guar- 
anties of freedom of expression, it should be 
stricken down. This is especially true because 
we must deal only with the Federal question 
presented, which is whether petitioners have 
been denied their rights under the first 
amendment. The injunction, like a statute, 
stands as an overhanging threat of future 
punishment. The law of Illinois has been 
declared by its highest court in such manner 
as to infringe upon constitutional guaran- 
ties. And by this injunction that law as 
actually applied abridges freedom of expres- 
sion. Looking at the injunction, we find 
that under pain of future punishment by a 
trial judge all of the members of the petition- 
ing union (about 6,000) are prohibited “From 
interfering, hindering, or otherwise dis- 
couraging or diverting, or attempting to in- 
terfere with, hinder, discourage, or divert 
persons desirous of or contemplating purchas- 
ing milk and cream or other products afore- 
said, including the use of said signs, banners, 
or placards, and walking up and down in 
front of said stores as aforesaid, and further 
preventing the deliveries to said stores of 
other articles which said stores sell through 
retail; [or] from threatening in any manner 
to do the foregoing acts; * * *.” It sure- 
ly cannot be doubted that an act of the Illi- 
nois legislature, couched in this sweeping 
language, would be held invalid on its face. 
For this language is capable of being con- 
strued to mean that none of those enjoined 
can, without subjecting themselves to sum- 
mary punishment, speak, write, or publish 
anything anywhere or at any time which the 
Illinois court—acting without a jury in the 
exercise of its broad power to punish for con- 
tempt—might conclude would result in dis- 
couraging people from buying milk products 
of the complaining dairy. And more than 
that—if the language is so construed, those 
enjoined can be sent to jai) if they even 
threaten to write, speak, or publish in such 
way as to discourage prospective milk pur- 
chasers. I find not even slight justification 
for an interpretation of this injunction so as 
to confine its prohibitions to conduct near 
stores dealing in respondent’s milk. Neither 
the language of the injunction nor that of 
the complaint which sought the injunction 
indicates such a limitation. Mr. Justice Car- 
dozo approved no such injunction as this in 
Nann v. Raimist (255 N. Y. 307). In fact, 
he ordered expunged from the injunction 
those prohibitions which impaired ‘“‘defend- 
ant’s indubitable right to win converts over 
to its fold by recourse to peaceable persua- 
sion, and to induce them by like methods to 
renounce allegianee to its rival.” 

But the injunction approved here does not 
stop at closing the mouths of the members 
of the petitioning union. It brings within 
its all-embracing sweep the spoken or written 
words of any other person “who may * * * 
now * * * or hereafter * * * agree 
or arrange with them * * *.” §o, if a 
newspaper should agree or arrange with all 
or some of those here enjoined to publish 
their side of the controversy, thereby neces- 
Sarily tending to discourage the sale of cut- 
rate milk, the publishers might likewise be 
subject to punishment for contempt. Ordi- 
narily the scope of the decree is coextensive 
with the allegations of the bill, its support- 
ing affidavits, or findings of fact. In other 
words, the acts enjoined are the acts alleged 
in the bill as the basis for complaint. And 
the complaint on which the injunction here 
rests specifically charged that the union had 
caused “announcement to be made by the 
public press of the city of Chicago for the 
purpose of intimidating the said storekeepers 
and causing them to cease purchasing the 
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milk sold by said plaintiffs through fear and 
terror of the renewal of said conspir- 
acy. * * *” Specific reference was made 
to these newspaper stories as appearing in 
the Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Eve- 
ning American. Proof was made of these pub- 
lications. And the injunction of the trial 
judge, set aside by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, specifically saved to petitioners—as 
in effect did Justice Cardozo in the New York 
case—their right to publicize their cause by 
means of “advertisement or communication.” 
But the injunction sustained here is to be 
issued as prayed for in the bill of complaint. 
And since the acts enjoined are the acts 
alleged in the bill as the basis for complaint, 
newspaper publications of the type referred 
to in the complaint are literally enjoined. 
Since the literal language of the injunction, 
read in the light of the complaint, the sup- 
porting evidence, and the language of the 
trial judge’s saving clause—stricken down by 
action sustained here—thus unconstitu- 
tionally abridges the rights of freedom of 
speech and press, we cannot escape our re- 
sponsibility by the simple expedient of de- 
claring that those who might be sent to jail 
for violating the plain language of the in- 
junction might eventually obtain relief by 
appeal to this court. To sanction vague and 
undefined terminologies in dragnet clauses 
directly and exclusively aimed at restraining 
freedom of discussion upon the theory that 
we might later acquit those convicted for 
violation of such terminology amounts in my 
judgment to a prior censorship of views. 
No matter how the decree might eventually 
be construed, its language, viewed in the light 
of the whole proceedings, stands like an 
abstract statute with an overhanging and 
undefined threat to freedom of speech and 
the press. All this, of course, is true only 
as to those who argue on the side of the 
opponents of cut-rate distribution. No such 
undefined threat hangs over those who 
agree or arrange with the advocates of the 
cut-rate system to encourage their method 
of distribution. 

Nor is it any answer to say that the in- 
junction would not be carried out in all its 
potential rigor. It was to obtain just these 
potentialities that recpondent, already having 
secured from the trial court an injunction 
against acts of violence, appealed to the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court in order to secure an in- 
junction broad enough to prevent petition- 
ers’ peaceable communication to the public of 
their side of the controversy. It is too much 
to expect that after complete approval of 
this abridgment of public discussion by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, and after the opin- 
ion just announced, the injunction will not 
be enforced as written. So written, there 
could hardly be provided a more certain meth- 
od wholly and completely to prevent all pub- 
lic discussion antagonistic to respondent’s 
method of selling milk. And it is claimed by 
the members of the petitioning union that 
foreclosure of opportunity for public discus- 
sion amounts to a death sentence for the 
method of business which gives them employ- 
ment. The decision here thus permits State 
control by injunction as a substitute for com- 
petitive discussion of a controversy of par- 
ticular interest to the union, and a matter 
of public concern as well. 

A careful study of the entire record in this 
case convinces me that neither the findings 
nor the evidence, even viewed in the light 
most favorable to respondent, showed such 
imminent, clear, and present danger as to 
justify an abridgment of the rights of free- 
dom of speech and the press. The picketing, 
which did not begin until September 1934, 
has at all times been peaceful. Usually one 
picket, and never more than two, walked 
along the street bearing a sign. These pick- 
ets never impeded traffic either on the side- 
walks or in the street, nor did they disturb 
any passersby or customers. In fact, it is 
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stipulated in the record that pickets “made 
no threats against any of these storekeepers, 
but peacefully picketed these stores. They 
made no attempt to stop any customers or 
to stop delivery except insofar as their situ- 
ation and the signs they bore had that tend- 
ency.” There was no evidence to connect 
them with any kind or type of violence at 
any time or place. As was found by the mas- 
ter, this was in accordance with the instruc- 
tion which was given to them by the union 
Officials. There is no evidence and no find- 
ing that dissemination of information by 
pickets stimulated anyone else to commit any 
act of violence. 

There was evidence that violence occurred— 
some committed by identified persons and 
some by unidentified persons. A strike of 
farmers supplying most of Chicago’s milk 
took place in the early part of January 1934. 
This strike practically stopped the inflow of 
milk into the city. As a result, the union 
drivers were ordered not to report for work 
on January 8 and 9, at the height of the 
strike. It was during this period that the 
larger part of the major acts of violence 
occurred. Acccrding to the complaint and 
the evidence, seven trucks were seized or 
damaged on the 8th and 9th of January 1934, 
and one on the 6th. These are the only 
trucks that were ever seized or damaged, 
according to both the complaint and the evi- 
dence, and it was in connection with these 
seizures that the injuries to truck drivers, 
the shootings, and the threats referred to in 
this court's opinion took place. Undoubtedly, 
some of the members of the union partici- 
pated in this violence, as is shown by the fact 
that several were arrested, criminal prosecu- 
tions were instituted, and the cases later 
settled with the approval of the trial judge. 
It was 8 months after this before any picKet- 
ing occurred; 4 years afterward before the 
trial judge granted an injunction, limited to 
violence alone; 5 years before the Supreme 
Court of Illinois directed a more stringent 
injunction against peaceful persuasion; and 
7 years before this Court sustained the in- 
junction 

During the period of the farmers’ strike 
in 1934, and in the immediately succeeding 
months, five stores were either bombed or 
burned. Three union members were tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to the penitentiary 
for arson in connection with one of thesé 
burnings. All of this violence took place 
many months before any of the picketing 
occurred. In addition to these 1934 acts of 
violence, the evidence showed that one stench 
bomb was thrown into a store in 1935, one in 
1936, and two in 1937. The identity of the 
persons throwing these stench bombs was 
not shown. 

The only other violence alleged or testified 
to was the breaking of windows in cut-rate 
stores. Most of the testimony as to these 
acts of violence was given by respondent’s 
vendors, and was extremeiy indefinite. The 
master made no findings as to specific acts 
of violence, nor as to the dates of their 
occurrence. Viewing the evidence in the light 
most favorable to respondent, however, all 
of the acts of violence as to which any testi- 
mony was offered are gathered in the accom- 
panying footnote. 

It is on the basis of my study of the entire 
record that I rest my conclusion that the 
forfeiture of the right to free speech effected 
by the injunction is not warranted. In 
reaching this conclusion, I fully recognize 
that the union members guilty of violence 
were subject to punishment in accordance 
with the principles of due process of law. 
And some of them have in fact been prose- 
cuted and convicted. Punishment of law- 
less conduct is in accord with the necessities 
of government and is essential to the peace 
and tranquillity of society. But it is going 
a@ iong way to say that because of the acts of 
these few men, 6,000 other members of their 
union can be denied the right to express 
their opinion to the extent accomplished by 
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the sweeping injunction here sustained. 
Even those convicted of crime are not in 
this country punished by having their free- 
dom of expression curtailed except under 
prison rules and regulations, and then only 
for the duration of their sentence. 

No one doubts that Illinois can protect its 
storekeepers from being coerced by fear of 
damage to their property from window- 
smashing, or burnings or bombings. And to 
that end Illinois is free to use all its vast 
resources and powers, nor should this Court 
stand in the way so long as Illinois does not 
take away from its people rights guaranteed 
to them by the Constitution of the United 
States. When clear and present danger of 
riot, disorder, interference with traffic upon 
the public streets, or other immediate threat 
to public safety, peace, or order appears, the 
power of the Illinois courts to prevent or 
punish is obvious. Furthermore, this is true 
because a State has the power to adopt laws 
of general application to provide that the 
streets shall be used for the purpose for 
which they. primarily exist, and because the 
preservation of peace and order is one of the 
first duties of government. But in a series 
of cases we have held that local laws osten- 
sibly passed pursuant to this admittedly pos- 
sessed general power could not be enforced in 
such a way as to amount to a prior censor- 
ship on freedom of expression, or to abridge 
that freedom as to those rightfully and law- 
fully on the streets. Illinois, like all the 
other States of the Union, is part of a na- 
tional democratic system the continued ex- 
istence of which depends upon the right of 
free discussion of public affairs—a right 
whose denial to some leads in the direction 
of its eventual denial to all. I am of opinion 
that the court’s injunction strikes directly at 
the heart of our Government, and that dep- 
rivation of these essential liberties cannot 
be reconciled with the rights guaranteed to 
the people of this Nation by their Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Justice Douglas concurs in this 
opinion. 
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Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
formative article by Walter Lippmann, a 
well-known writer, relating to the method 
of education in social sciences in our high 
schools and universities. The article ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of March 
1, 1941. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 1, 1941] 
ON BEING TOO CURRENT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

From Dr. Robey’s remarks on his inquiry 
for the National Association of Manufacturers 
it appears that all would be well with the 
study of the social sciences in high schools 


if only the textbooks were written in a spirit 
which he approved, expressed opinions which 
he thought were sound, and were done in 
what he would regard as a scholarly and 
competent manner. Thus Dr. Robey has pre- 
cipitated a quarrel which is insoluble by ra- 
tional discussion. For who is to decide 
whether Dr. Robey on the one hand, or Dr. 
Rugg and the authors of some 600 books, are 
the better judges of what is sound, proper, 
scholarly, and competent? 

But worse than that, Dr. Robey’s red her- 
ring throws us off the scent in seeking the 
solution to the real and difficult problem of 
how to prepare young people for judging the 
debatable issues of the world in which they 
are going to live. It is no solution of this 
educational problem to say that they should 
be taught Dr. Robey’s hotly debated opinions 
about the world we now live in rather than, 
for example, Dr. Rugg’s hotly debated opin- 
ions. 

There are reasons for thinking, so at least 
it seems to me, that Dr. Robey and Dr. Rugg 
are the victims of the same educational fal- 
lacy, that, in Mr. Dooley’s words, they are as 
far apart as the two poles and as much alike. 
For they assume that the way to prepare the 
young for the future is, as soon as they have 
just about learned to read and write, to fur- 
nish them views about the present. Is this 
assumption correct? If it is, we had better 
resign ourselves to an interminable struggle 
among parties, pressure groups, and ideologi- 
cal sects for the control of the school cur- 
riculum. Instead of an education which 
transmits and perfects the culture of west- 
ern men, we shall have a new education every 
time there is a shift in the winds of political 
opinion. And we shall make the schools an 
arena in which the question to be decided is 
whether Dr. Robey’s current doxy or Dr. 
Rugg’s current doxy is to be the currently 
official orthodoxy. 

Yet neither logic nor experience justifies 
the assumption that a high-school student 
will be prepared for his adult world by offer- 
ing him the debatable opinions of the world 
in which we are adults. No one begins to 
study medicine by attempting to form an 
opinion on the curative properties of insulin 
and sulfapyridin. There are too many other 
things in physiology and chemistry to be 
learned before the medical student can even 
begin to appreciate the problem, much less 
to reach a conclusion about it. But some- 
how, when it comes to educating the citizen, 
we of this generation have been persuaded 
to think we can run before we learn to walk, 
that we can begin our education at what is 
really the end of an education, that is to say, 
with views about the latest and obscurest 
issues of the contemporary world. 

Thus we have departed from the educa- 
tional practice of 2,000 years and have fallen 
into the fallacy of supposing that the study 
of contemporary issues is the best education. 
Surely this is a fallacy. For nothing is so 
quickly out of date as a contemporary issue, 
and there is no ground for thinking that Dr. 
Robey’s “sound views” or Dr. Rugg’s “en- 
lightened views” about the current contro- 
versies will be any more significant or perti- 
nent 20 years hence than they were 20 years 
ago. This effort to be so contemporary, 60 
current, so much up-to-the-minute, so close 
to headlines, is dubious enough among jour- 
nalistic commentators. Among educators it 
is a disease. It is a way of confusing the 
judgment of the young by inviting them to 
believe they can make judgments before they 
have learned the art of making judgments. 

Only very recently has it come to be sup- 
posed that the way to prepare a student for 
the issues of his life is to begin by studying 
the issues that preoccupy his parents. The 
founders of the American Republic were ex- 
traordinarily well-educated men; to compare 
their discussion of public questions with 
ours is not flattering to ourselves. In what 
textbooks did they study political science? 
Did the men who drafted the Constitution 
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in Philadelphia in 1787 study textbooks deal- 
ing with the controversies of, say, 1760? Nct 
at all. No such textbooks existed. Their 
political judgment was formed by the study 
of the classics of the ancient world and of 
the scholastic philosophy and of the history 
of the struggle for law by their ancestors in 
England during the seventeenth century. And 
so, though as children they probably did not 
hear in their schools the latest views on the 
latest news, when they grew up to be re- 
sponsiblé men their minds had been stocked 
with the experience and wisdom which re- 
mained after the smoke and dust of ancient 
controversies had been cleared away. Thus 
they could see through the smoke and dust 
of the contemporary controversies and could 
judge them in perspective. 

If, then, we wish seriously to examine the 
problem of education for citizenship, we shall 
have to examine it at a much deeper level 
than that on which Dr. Robey’s and Dr. Rugg’s 
opinions are clashing. We must ask ourselves 
the question whether in fact there is any way, 
except by studying the past, of educating men 
in the present for the future. 

Our forefathers did not think there was 
any other way. When we examine the results 
of modern education, we might well ask our- 
selves whether they were not right, whether 
our contempcoraneousness is not miseducation. 
Let us consider, for example, the study of the 
present war in high schools and even among 
undergraduates in the colleges. Let us ask 
ourselves whether there is a genuine educa- 
tion to be had by diverting their energy to the 
reading of news that cannot always be veri- 
fied, that every competent reporter knows is 
inconclusive—to the discussion of interpreta- 
tions and opinions by men and women who, 
if they are candid, will say they are groping in 
the dark and through a thick fog. 

My notion is that the older curriculum was 
in principle right, and that the way to pre- 
pare for contemparary affairs is to study the 
classics of human affairs. Then, for example, 
the best educational preparation for an un- 
derstanding of this war would be a study of 
the wars of Napoleon and the wars of Marl- 
borough, and back of them, perhaps, of the 
Crusades; and first of all, I should think, as 
the proper foundation, the Persian and the 
Pelopennesian and the Punic Wars. 

The struggles between Helias and Persia, 
between Athens and Sparta, between Rome 
and Carthage, are a better subject matter for 
the textbooks in the schools than are the 
communiqués, broadcasts, and comments of 
the present war. For the past is more intel- 
ligible than the present. Since the conclu- 
sions are known, it is more available for the 
study of cause and effect, of good and evil. 
The issues are clearer. And, above all, they 
do not engage the student’s passions before 
his reason is trained to control them, before 
his mind has been formed by contemplating 
experience to discriminate among experi- 
ments. 
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HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Monday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


STATEMENT BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 





Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, there has 
been submitted to me by the Indiana 
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Committee for National Defense a state- 
ment regarding the lease-lend bill now 
pending in the Senate, prepared by 
Booth Tarkington, the eminent Ameri- 
can author. I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


LET’S TALK, NOT ARGUE 
(By Booth Tarkington) 


Of late, all over the country we have been 
listening too often to orators who use argu- 
ment not as the explanatory prop of truth 
but as the means to baffle and humble an 
opponent. Debaters are likely to make the 
discussion of divergent views into emotional 
contest. Trying to hammer out the truth on 
the anvil of another man’s head is a process 
less useful than “sitting down with him” to 
discover if you and he together can’t agree 
upon some fundamental facts from which 
the truth can be deducted. 

Adopting this process, we inquire: What 
was the origin of the proposed lend-lease 
bill? 

Plainly the events that began an American 
sequence culminating in this bill were the 
triumphant Nazi invasions of the neutral 
European countries followed by the startling 
collapse of the French Army. Until these 
things happened America was comparatively 
placid, felt superior and sometimes talked 
amusedly of the “phony” European war. Al- 
most everybody will agree with this state- 
ment and so far there’s no ground for 
dispute. 

Immediately upon the dispersal of the 


French Army sil this comparative placidity | 


in America changed; there arose an immenss 
general agitation for the production of 
deadly weapons. 

Why did we want weapons? 

Because we were afraid something might 
happen that would leave us unprotected. 

Why did we fall into this fright? 

Evidently because we had previously felt 
that we were protected. We'd had a sense 
of security so strong that we opposed and 
derided suggestions that we fully arm our- 
selves. We'd felt quite comfortable, un- 
armed. 

What was the nature of the event we were 
so afraid might happen to us—so desperately 
afraid, indeed, that we began to spend billions 
for arms although we were already calami- 
tously in debt? 

We were afraid that Hitler could take the 
British Navy. We weren't afraid on Britain’s 
account, we were afraid on our own. Nat- 
urally, with us it was America first, last, and 
all the time. Individuals are generous and 
self-sacrificing some times, but nations never. 
We were afraid America would lose the British 
Navy. 

It is curious that some people have dis- 
puted this. They say that we were protected 
not by the British Navy but by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The answer is that we didn’t begin to 
turn our peaceful country into an armored 
one because we were afraid we’d lose the At- 
lantic Ocean. It was still there. Now, today, 
it is where it has always been, but the people 
who say it protects us do not trust it. That 
is clear because they say we must spend bil- 
lions and billions to protect ourselves. 

Just here, then, is where argument about 
the facts begins. One side says that the water 
itself protected us and the other side says 
that ships on the water protected us. (The 
ships, of course, were British, as we didn’t 
have enough.) But since those who say the 
water was and is our salvation also declare (by 
advocating heavy armament) that it is not 
sufficient to save us, they themselves deny 
their own allegation. The true fact then is, 
as stated above, after the French collapse the 
United States was in fear that it would lose 
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the British Navy. Hence, if the country was 
right, it was indeed in danger and the British 
were actually protecting it. 

Moreover, if the British Navy was protect- 
ing America last summer it is still doing so, 
since our own Navy isn’t yet much more 
powerful than it was then. Our safety, there- 
fore, rests upon the preservation of the effec- 
tiveness of the British Navy. The effective- 
ness of the British Navy depends on many 
elements, all of them, so far, British. Amer- 
ica’s present preservation frorn danger, then, 
inevitably depends upon the preservation of 
Britain. Most ominously this has every ap- 
pearance of being what is called the ines- 
capable conclusion—and to those who refuse 
it we might suggest that they imagine for 
some moments their own sensations after 
receiving authentic news of the surrender of 
the British Empire to Hitler. 

The question isn’t easily to be evaded: How 
far should we extend ourselves for the preser- 
vation of Britain? The answer seems to be 
the logically evoked interrogation: How far 
should we extend ourselves for the preserva- 
tion of ourselves? 

It is hard that we should have to find the 
answer to that question. Many will resent 
even the asking of it. Being unfamiliar with 
the condition of the world, or so hating to 
realize that dreadful condition that they 
close eyes and ears to it, they damn the 
question and slander the questioner. Pha- 
roah slew the bearers of evil tidings—a 
natural impulse but not helpful to his inter- 
ests. 

When a nation is confronted by so dis- 
maying a question the minds of the people 
should be cleared of useless clutter. Most 
of our clutter, just now, is verbiage: We 
hear again and again from the debaters 
phrases and words that have no bearing on 
our condition—“Make the world safe for de- 
mocracy,” for instance. This is used daily, 
and sometimes hourly, to discredit our en- 
trance into the World War in 1917; but it 
was only an unfortunate and misapplied 
slogan invented after we’d begun to fight 
and it had no relation whatever to our rea- 
sons for going to war. Other words and 
phrases also are mere clutter—totalitarian, 
ideologies, our way of life, Britain fighting 
our war, world revolution, etc., and especially 
generosity to gallant men of our own race 
in their peril, and for the sake of Britain. 
We couldn’t possibly be brought to do more 
than knitting and subscribing the Red Cross 
work for anybody but ourselves and the idea 
that we’d actually risk anything for Britain 
is grotesque. 

Cutting all the talk-clutter we find the fact 
before us only to horribly simple: Adolf Hit- 
ler, a fanatic egoist and cruel genius, or- 
ganized a clique that conquered Germany, 
and now with the aid of regimentally en- 
thused millions as well as compelled millions, 
will conquer the world unless he is stopped. 
We are part of the world and will suffer 
conquest unless he is stopped. If we are 
conquered, the conqueror can do what he 
likes to all of us. He has said that we are 
despicable and we know what he does to 
pecple whom he despises. 

There is the fact before us. Thinking it 
over, we find it more important than being 
a Republican and even than being justly 
aggrieved businessmen for whom the New 
Deal has made life hard and sometimes in- 
sulting. Completely effective aid to Britain 
can’t issue from the President; he doesn’t 
possess it. If it goes, it issues from the Na- 
tion whose agent he is. Many people who 
distrust Mr. Roosevelt believe that, given the 
power, instead of remaining the agent of the 
Nation, he would make himself a dictator 
over it. That would be a calamity but one 
lesser than succumbing to conquest and a 
foreign dictatorship. With a choice of two 
evils, is it sensible to choose the worse? 

Thus, willy nilly, we have to deal with 
dangerous possibilities. Considering the one 
nearest home, that Mr. Roosevelt may try to 
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make himself a Cictator, we find in his con- 
duct in the matter of the lease-lend bill 
various evidences to the contrary. It is 
plain that he does not wish to exercise cer- 
tain powers he already has unless he secures 
the authority of Congress to sustain him, 
and he has readily accepted checks imposed 
by amendments attached to the bill. If, in 
the past, he has sought power for its own 
sake, he does not appear to be doing that 
now. It is to our point to remember that if 
all the rest of us are in danger—and when- 
ever Hitler makes a gain our spinal chills 
prove that we know we are—then necessarily 
Mr. Roosevelt stands in as great personal 
peril as anybody does. In fact, recalling 
what happened to the chief offi als of Aus- 
tria and some other countries, we may well 
concede that the President could be in the 
worst case of all—if Hitler comes. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, and 
Mr. Roosevelt is subject to it. Therefore, 
he’ll take the course that his information 
leads him to believe involves the least risk 
to the United States and to himself. 

Businessmen generally and Republicans 
don’t like him, and that’s natural; but when 
your house threatens to catch fire it doesn’t 
much matter whether or not you like the 
head fireman. 





The Lend-Lease Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
OF NEW MEXICO 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, sev- 
eral days ago I listened to with much in- 
terest and obtained much information to 
an extremely able address delivered by 
the junior Senator from the State of New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] in opposition to the 
passage of H. R. 1776. At that time he 
approached the subject from an angle 
entirely different from that used by some 
others of us who oppose the passage of 
the bill. 

I wish to say further in connection 
therewith that last Saturday night, 
March 1, between 6:45 and 7 o’clock, I 
heard the Senator from New Mexico de- 
liver an address over the radio network 
of the National Broadcasting Co., in pur- 
suance of his opposition to the bill, and 
I was so thoroughly interested in what he 
had to say that I requested of him per- 
mission to ask that the address be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorD. I now ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix, and I call particular attention to one 
of the paragraphs of the address and a 
portion of another, which I shall read, as 
follows: 

There are many reasons why this bill 
should not be enacted. Most of those have 
been discussed, but there still remains one 
of the most vital—its effect on our pan- 
American relations. 


That portion of the other paragraph to 
which I desire to call attention, is as fol- 
lows: 


The conclusion is inevitable that its pas- 
sage, coupled with our intervention in the 
European war, spells the doom of Western 
Hemisphere solidarity. 


In reference to that approach, Mr. 
President, involving our relations with 
the twenty-odd Latin-American, Central, 
and South American Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere, I wish to state that 
on the conclusion of my prepared address 
of today I shall discuss some features of 
what the Senator from New Mexico had 
to say. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


There is one consequence of the lend- 
lease bill, H. R. 1776, which has been little 
touched upon in the testimony before the 
committees in the Senate and House in the 
debates or in the public utterances of those 
interested in the proposal, and that is the 
effect of this measure upon the good-neigh- 
bor policy. 

There are many reasons why this bill 
should not be enacted. Most of these have 
been discussed, but there still remains one 
of the most vital—its effect on our pan- 
American relations. 

It is my firm belief that H. R. 1776 spells 
nothing less than war, which, in turn, means 
the doom of the good-neighbor policy. 

At the outset let me quote from a leading 
American, and however outworn his thoughts 
may seem to some, it would be well for all 
of us to pause and dwell a few moments 
upon the wisdom of Washington’s Farewell 
Address. The quotation is not long: 

“So likewise, a passionate attachment of 
one nation for another produces a variety 
of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
common interest, in cases where no real 
common interest exists, and infusing into 
one the enmities of the other, betrays the 
former into a participation in the quarrels 
and wars of the latter, without adequate in- 
ducements or justifications.” 

With -ais advice before us, let us look at 
H. R. 1776, dispassionately and solely from 
the standpoint of what is best for our own 
country. My conception of American public 
opinion in respect to this proposed measure 
can be briefly summarized: 

In the first place, public opinion is unani- 
mously for aid to Britain. We all admire 
the courageous stand of the English. We 
admire their grit and the way they can 
take it. 

Second, all Americans condemn the viola- 
tion of treaties, the oppression of minorities, 
the ruthless conquest of small nations. 

Third, the American people are whole- 
heartedly in favor of staying out of war. 

Finally, in keeping with the earnest desire 
of the American people to stay out of war, 
there is an underlying desire that friendship 
be cultivated with our nearest neighbors, 
that there be built in the Western Hemi- 
sphere a solid phalanx of American republics 
dedicated to peace and powerful enough to 
prevent aggression from any quarter. 

With these cardinal points of American 
public opinion in mind, the analysis of the 
lend-lease bill becomes a simple matter. The 
conclusion is inevitable that its passage, 
coupled with our intervention in the Euro- 
pean war, spells the doom of Western Hemi- 
sphere solidarity. 

From these four points, it follows that the 
will of the American people is that the aid 
to Britain shall be as extensive as possible, 
but it must be short of war. This means that 
the Congress and the executive department 
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of our Government must avoid doing any- 
thing which tends to involve us in the Euro- 
pean conflict as a belligerent. To accomplish 
this, we must scrupulously observe our own 
international obligations. 

In developing this subject, I don’t propose 
to review the entire background of American 
policy toward Latin America. I take great 
pride in the effectiveness of the administra- 
tion’s good-neighbor policy. Under the able 
and sincere leadership of our President, and 
our respected and beloved Secretary of State, 
the United States has gained a new signifi- 
cance in Latin America. In place of dollar 
diplomacy, marines, and intervention, our 
country is just beginning to be trusted. By 
the good-neighbor policy, we have dedicated 
ourselves, along with the other republics of 
this hemisphere, to the policy of noninter- 
vention in the internal political affairs of 
other countries. Instead we have inaugu- 
rated a policy of mutual consultation and 
assistance, a policy of mutual respect. Con- 
tinental solidarity and collaboration have fol- 
lowed. We have reaffirmed our adherence to 
the principles of international law. 

These are not empty phrases or policies 
which we would like to follow. Nor are they 
principles which we can lightly throw over- 
board in case they do not suit our purpose 
These are solemn covenants entered into by 
this Nation at the Pan-American conferences 
at Lima, Panama, and Habana. They are 
covenants which have been approved by the 
Senate of the United States, making them a 
part of the law of the land. 

At Lima, on December 23, 1936, the gov- 
ernment of the American states “* * * 
considering their unshakable will for peace, 
their profound sentiment of humanity and 
tolerance, and their absolute adherence to 
the principles of international law * * *” 
declared that they reaffirm “* * * their 
continental solidarity and their purpose to 
collaborate in the maintenance of the prin- 
ciples upon which said solidarity is based 
- * 7.” 

At Panama, in 1939, the declaration of Lima 
in respect to the “unshakable will of the 
American republics for peace” was reiterated 
as a part of the declaration of neutrality en- 
tered into by the American republics at that 
historic conference. I quote from the decla- 
ration: 

“The attitude assumed by the American re- 
publics has served to demonstrate that it is 
their unanious intention not to become in- 
volved in the European conflict.” 

That meeting of the representatives of the 
American republics resolved that their re- 
spective terrestrial, maritime, and aerial ter- 
ritories should not be utilized as bases by any 
belligerents. 

The language of this provision is clear. I 
shall read you paragraph 8 of the resolution: 

“To declare that with regard to their status 
as neutrals, there exist certain standards 
recognized by the American republics appli- 
cable in these circumstances and that in ac- 
cordance with them they: 

“(a) Shall prevent their respective terres- 
trial, maritime, and aerial territories from 
being utilized as bases of belligerent opera- 
tions. 

“(b) Shall prevent, in accordance with their 
internal legislation, the inhabitants of their 
territories from engaging in activities capable 
of affecting the neutral status of the Ameri- 
can Republics.” 

If these provisions which are clear and un- 
derstandable, mean what they say and are a 
part of our law (and by the Constitution, 
treaties which have been ratified are a part 
of our law), why then do we propose to vio- 
late this principle of an “unshakable will for 
peace”? We dedicated ourselves at Lima to 
this principle. But the passage of this bill, 
which the proponents themselves admit is a 
violation of international law, is of itself a 
formulation of a belligerent policy. How shall 
we then justify our position in condemning 
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the violation of treaties by the aggressor 
nations when we pay so little heed to our own 
treaty obligations entered into with our near- 
est neighbors. 

Now it is proposed to place our port faeili- 
ties and navy yards at the disposal of one of 
the belligerent nations, when, by the deciara- 
tion of Panama, we have solemnly pledged 
ourselves to prevent our territories from being 
utilized as bases of belligerent operations. 

The language of the treaty is clear; the 
language of H. R. 1776 is also clear. Section 
8, paragraph 3 of the bill permits the Presi- 
dent to authorize the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the head of any 
other department or agency of the Govern- 
ment “to test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, 
recondition, or otherwise to place in good 
working order any defense article for any 
such government.” 

It is impossible to reconcile that provi- 
sion of H. R. 1776 with the declaration of 
Panama which I just read. 

In respect to the bill in general, no one, 
not even its most ardent sponsor, has sug- 
gested that it is a neutral act, under any 
conception of international law. The au- 
thority granted in H. R. 1776, when put into 
effect, would constitute acts of belligerency, 
and this would be clearly a violation of the 
declarations of neutrality and solidarity 
enunciated at Lima, Panama, and Habana. 

At Panama we promised our good neigh- 
bors to the south, by subsection b of article 3, 
that we would prevent, in accordance with 
internal legislation, our inhabitants from en- 
gaging in unneutral acts. But the lend-lease 
bill, if enacted, is legislation which contem- 
plates and authorizes unneutral acts of the 
most flagrant character. 

We are teking this step without consulting 
the republics which participated in these con- 
ferences. We are violating the provisions of 
the treaty itself. 

We are about to revive the old fears which 
our own imperialism instilled in our Latin- 
American neighbors. It has not been so many 
years since we were regarded as the colossus 
of the north, “the hated Yankee Republic.” 
This feeling persisted for well-nigh 100 years. 
It was characterized by our direct interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of our neighbors. 
The almighty dollar weighed heavier in the 
balance of our affection than our love for 
democracy and human freedom. This looms 
very large by contrast with the 8 short years 
of the good-neighbor policy. 

It is my firm conviction that the defense 
of our own country is a most pressing prob- 
lem today. It is fully as dependent upon 
continental or Western Hemisphere solidarity 
as it is in arming ourselves to the teeth. A 
highly mechanized and modern army, an un- 
beatable air force, and a two-ocean navy are 
vital, but our geographical position makes it 
essential that we have real and sincere friends 
in Latin America. 

We will have these friends if we follow the 
path outlined in the conferences of Lima, 
Panama, and Habana. The principles enun- 
ciated there are not hard to follow. But we 
must pay more attention to the Western 
Hemisphere and to our own neutrality and 
peace than to any other portion of the globe. 
It requires that we take no part in the age- 
old European quarrels. It means that we 
must be neutral, and that, ladies and gentle- 
men of the radio audience, is precisely what 
we are not, if we pass H. R. 1776. 

This bill violates our solemn covenants. It 
means that we are forgetting our solemn 
promise of neutrality and our promise of 
mutual consultation with our neighbors; we 
are plunging headlong into the European con- 
flict. We are taking sides and, as the Yankee 
juggernaut, we will expect these neighbors to 
tag along behind us. Here is the point of 
contention. The American republics want 
Western Hemisphere defense to be mutual. 
If deviation from the neutral status is con- 
templated, they expect to be consulted—and 
rightly so. But we may be going ahead as 
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others have—in Europe—forgetting our sol- 
emn pledges. But if we do this, we should at 
least know the consequences. 

The American republics at Habana pledged 
themselves and declared that they condemned 
“hostilities within territorial waters,” and 
called for reciprocal assistance and coopera- 
tion for the defense of the Americas. We 
took part in the conference and agreed to 
these principles. How, then, can we face 
these republics and tell them that we our- 
selves are embarking on a course of action in 
another continent, willfully forgetting about 
reciprocal assistance and cooperation? This 
action can have but one result: Western 
Hemisphere solidarity, so carefully fostered, is 
shattered at one blow. 

Perhaps it is argued that Western Hemi- 
sphere solidarity does not matter, that it is 
more important that we settle things in Eu- 
rope. It may even be said, as a distinguished 
Senator did recently during the debates on 
the lend-lease bill, that this Nation might 
feel more secure if the British Empire owned 
all the possessions around the Panama Canal. 
But I don’t believe that the American people 
fee] that way. I think that most of the 
American people are glad that they are in 
America. Here, no age-old boundary ques- 
tions, no violent hatreds, nursed for thou- 
sands of years, disturb the peace. 

We are glad we are in America where there 
is peace. I am quite sure our good neighbors 
know that we in the United States do not 
have a copyright on the word ”American,” for 
they, too, live in the Western Hemisphere. 
They and we are part of the new tradition. 
They won their freedom from the vicissitudes 
and turmoil of Europe, just as we did. They 
want to feel, as we do, that power-politics 
were left behind. 

Pan-Americanism and peace are more im- 
portant to the American people than inter- 
vention and war. Because I am convinced of 
this, let us consider our own position first. 
In our haste to aid Britain overseas, we must 
consider carefully the effect of the step we 
are asked to take. Let us know the conse- 
quences of our actions. 

The lend-lease bill means death to the 
good-neighbor policy. 





A Shining Mark for Economizers, if Any 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, March 3, 1941 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under the title “A Shining Mark for 
Economizers, if Any,” in the New York 
Times of February 28, 1941, Arthur Krock 
refers to H. R. 3368, the so-called O’Leary 
bill, designed to give permanent existence 
to the Office of Government Reports, 
which has recently been reported favor- 
ably to the House by the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

In the past I have frequently paid my 
respects to this particular agency. 

I call attention to the following ex- 
tracts from the article in question: 

The O'Leary bill provides $1,500,000 an- 
nually to permanize and extend the peculiar 
functions of the Office of Government Re- 
ports, directed by Lowell Mellett. If Con- 
gress passes the measure any administra- 
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tion, including this one, can make a central 
propaganda and censorship bureau of the 
office, publish a government newspaper, and 
frank it out to the people. * * * 

If there are any real economizers in Con- 
gress, this bill gives them a chance to prove 
it. 

The bill sets up a central clearing house 
through which citizens, their organizations, 
and State and local governments may trans- 
mit inquiries and complaints and receive 
advise and information. The clearing house 
is to assist the President in dealing with 
special problems requiring the clearance of 
information between the Federal Govern- 
ment and State and local governments and 
private institutions. It is to collect and 
distribute information about the Govern- 
ment for officials and the public; transmit 
to the President the public puise-beat on 
Federal agency work, especially advising 
him of complaints. (The President once 
called a dispatch in this newspaper, outlin- 
ing the plan, a “pipe dream.”) 

These functions duplicate those already 
being performed by the great oversized Gov- 
ernment at Washington. Every department 
and agency has a press bureau. The White 
House, congressional and departmental mail, 
the existing associations of mayors, governors, 
tax authorities, etc., already register the pulse 
beat of complaints. The President has an 
appropriation for six administrative assist- 
ants, of whom Mr. Mellett is one, and any 
of these could set up a clearing house with- 
out further expenditure of public funds. 
The Government employs 10,000,000 citizens 
on full or part time. Washington is cluttered 
with agencies which overlap one another to 
a point where reduction instead of expansion 
of nonarmament workshops is as desirable as 
the economy reduction would produce. 

The scores of Government press agents are 
already taking form as a band directed by a 
central propaganda, and Mr. Mellett has been 
assiduous in placing his own choices in this 
work. In notable instances these press agents 
have channeled the releases they issue in the 
groove of New Deal strategy rather than of 
unadorned and candid information. If Con- 
gress passes H. R. 3368, it will be simple to 
synthesize the effort in the pattern of Ber- 
lin, Rome, and Moscow. 

In testimony before the House committee 
Mr. Mellett denied that any thought of cen- 
sorship lies behind the bill, and even if war 
comes he said it would be limited only to the 
degree of 1917-19. But censorship works two 
ways. It is as much censorship to run col- 
ored Government information through an 
Official bottle neck as it is to run outside 
information through the same channel. 
Only the first is sanctioned and paid for 
under H. R. 3368. But the second would 
be quickly affected. 

On many grounds the bill is as uncalled 
for as it is dangerous. 
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HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
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Monday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 
AND ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the St. Louis Star- 
Times of February 28 entitled “Five Fatal 
Air Crashes,” and an editorial appearing 
on the same day in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch entitled “Another Airplane 
Tragedy.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Star-Times of February 
28, 1941] 
FIVE FATAL AIR CRASHES 

Five fatal air crashes in less than 6 months 
are the price the air lines and their passengers 
have paid for the colossal blunder of the ad- 
ministration in abolishing the independent 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and discontinu- 
ing its three-member air-safety board. 

On March 26, 1940, when they were under 
C. A. A. regulation, the airlines celebrated 
their first whole year of operation without a 
single fatality or serious injury to a passen- 
ger or crew member. Shortly after this rec- 
ord was established, leading insurance com- 
panies announced they had lifted the re- 
strictions on air travel by policyholders. And 
for 5 months thereafter the air lines had no 
fatal accidents. 

Never could “let well enough alone” have 
been more appropriately applied than to the 
air lines’ regulation at this stage. But poli- 
tics is not that kind of animal. 

The C. A. A. was abolished and aviation 
regulation turned over to a newly created 
Civil Aeronautics Board, under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, thus enfolding air trans- 
port in the arms of politics. 

For some 3 months the industry ran along 
on the momentum gained under the inde- 
pendent Civil Aeronautics Authority. But 
then what do we find? 

On August 31, 1940, Pennsylvania Central 
Air Lines plane crash near Lovettsville, Va.— 
25 dead. 

On November 4, 1940, United Air Lines 
plane crash near Salt Lake City, Utah—10 
dead. 

On December 4, 1940, United Air Lines 
plane fell just outside the Chicago airport— 
9 dead and 7 injured. 

On January 23, 1941, Transcontinental and 
Western Air Lines plane fell at Lambert-St. 
Louis Municipal Airport—2 dead and 12 in- 
jured. 

And now Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, World 
War ace (seriously injured) and Congress- 
man William D. Byron, of Maryland (dead) 
are victims of another plane crash south of 
Jonesboro, Ga. Six others are dead and 
eight more injured. This, incidentally, is 
the first Eastern Air Lines crash in approxi- 
mately 314 years, and only the second in the 
company’s 11-year history. 

The administration, one might suppose, 
would be moved by this record to restore 
the independent C. A. A. But nothing has 
been done. And we can expect no effective 
protests from the aviation industry itself. 

The air-lines executives fear loss of Gov- 
ernment subsidies, air-mail contracts, or un- 
favorable action on future and pending 
applications for new routes if they express 
their true views on the present Civil Aero- 
nautics Board set-up. More outspoken are 
the pilots who fly the planes and on whose 
judgment the safety of themselves and their 
passengers depend. At the Air Line Pilot 
Association’s convention in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 2, 1940, David L. Behncke, president, an- 
nounced that they had unanimously adopted 
a resolution requesting Congress to reestab- 
lish the C. A. A. 

The hope of correcting the situation, how- 
ever, rests with Senator Patrick A. MCCARRAN, 
of Nevada, who originally sponsored the C. A. 
A. legislation and was the most bitter con- 
gressional critic of the change, and Missouri’s 
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Senator BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, Who an- 
nounced yesterday that hearings on a bill to 
reestablish the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
as an independent agent will be started as 
soon as the lend-lease bill to aid Britain is 
disposed of in the Senate. Ciark stated that 
he fully agrees with Senator McCarran, who 
several months ago biamed the “chaos and 
confusion” in the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the first three major airplane accidents, and 
added: “The Air Safety Board must be recon- 
stituted in the interests of safety. It just 
won't work to have investigations made by 
the same agency that prescribes the safety 
rules.” 

In commenting on crash No. 3 on December 
5, 1940, the Star-Times editorially stated: 

“Rightly or wrongly, the public will con- 
nect these crashes with the difference between 
political and independent control of the reg- 
ulatory authority. Might it not be better 
for the Government to admit its error now 
and restore the old system instead of waiting 
for the death toll to mount?” 

When the Government made a similar 
blunder 7 years ago, by transferring air mail 
from private lines to Army fliers, 12 Army 
pilots met their death in a period of 2 months 
before the order was changed by restoring 
air mail to private operators. 

Fifty-three have gone to their death since 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority was abolished 
May 15, 1940, and the administration has not 
budged. But if under the leadership of Sen- 
ators CLARK and McCarran, Congress passes 
a bill reestablishing the independent C. A. A., 
which operated so effectively in producing 
safety in air travel, Congressman Byron will 
not have died in vain. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Febru- 
ary 28, 1941] 


ANOTHER AIRPLANE TRAGEDY 


Senator BENNETT CLARK has announced 
that his special committee on airplane acci- 
dents will investigate the Georgia air-line 
crash. 

The Clark committee will delve first into 
the facts and conjectures immediately sur- 
rounding the accident, which seems to have 
been an unusually unfortunate one. But 
after it finishes with that we hope the com- 
mittee will look for broader conclusions. 

If it does, it will find that since the inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board was abolished, 
about 8 months ago, and the independent 
Civil Aeronautics Authority was brought un- 
der the wing of the Department of Commerce 
under the new title of Civil Aeronautics 
Board, there have been 5 major air-line 
crashes. One of them took 2 lives at the St. 
Louis airport last month. The committee will 
also find that during the 15 months preced- 
ing these administrative changes there was 
not one fatality on commercial air-line flights. 

There is no certain significance in the fact 
that there were no fatal accidents in 15 
months under the old set-up and 5 fatal acci- 
dents in 8 months, with a total death roll of 
52 persons, under the new set-up. Luck often 
runs in cycles. But the figures are worth in- 
vestigating, particularly because there is a 
principle involved. It is the principle of 
separation of powers. 

Under the system in effect until last July, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority made the 
air safety rules and the Air Safety Board 
checked up on them. Under the arrangements 
in force both before and after this interlude, 
both processes were lodged in a single agency. 
At one time it was the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, which 
botched the job so badly it had to be 
abolished. Now it is the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, also subordinated to the Department 
of Commerce. 

The C. A. B. makes the rules and checks 
them. It is lawmaker, investigator, judge, 
jury, and corrective agent. To achieve total 
objectivity in passing on its own handiwork 





would require it to rise far above ordinary 
human frailty. This basic defect was set 
forth in plain words last month in the re- 
port of the Attorney General’s Committee 
on Administrative Procedure. 

If the facts of yesterday’s tragedy, as they 
develop, strengthen the supposition that the 
reorganization of 1940 was a mistake, the 
Clark committee should not hesitate to sug- 
gest that Congress re-create the Air Safety 
Board and restore the independent Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. This would repre- 
sent a loss of face for President Roosevelt, 
who suggested the change and drove it 
through Congress against the opposition of 
the air-line companies and their pilots and 
most of the disinterested aviation experts. 
But loss of face is hardly to be weighed 
against loss of life in this ominously in- 
creasing roll of airplane tragedies. 





Jefferson’s Memory Secure 
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OF 


HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, March 3. 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK TIMES 





Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, Thomas 
Jefferson made a lasting contribution to 
the processes and theory of popular gov- 
crnment. It is the firm belief of many 
students of Jefferson that, if his prin- 
ciples are maintained here in this Re- 
public, popular government and democ- 
racy will continue to live on through the 
ages. It may be said that no artificial 
stimulus to the memory of Jefferson, by 
way of memorial or otherwise, is neces- 
sary to keep his fame alive. 

However, pursuant to the procedure of 
great nations, Congress is erecting an ex- 
quisite memorial to Jefferson on the Tidal 
Basin. This is nearly accomplished and 
will give an added stimulus to the study 
of the beliefs of the man who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and added 
Louisiana to our public domain. 

Coincident with the construction of 
this memorial, has gone on the preserva- 
tion of Monticello, the home to which 
Jefferson took his bride. You will re- 
member that Jefferson cut off the top 
of a mountain and erected this beauti- 
ful dwelling thereon. 

The Nation is largely indebted to Mr. 
Stuart Gibboney, president of the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation, for this 
notable preservation. A son of Virginia 
and an alumnus of Jefferson’s univer- 
sity, Mr. Gibboney has given unsparingly 
of his time and of his splendid talents to 
the preservation of historic Monticello. 
Mr. Gibboney is entitled to the thanks of 
the country fcr his unselfish and success- 
ful efforts in this respect. 

It is worthy of notice that Mr. Gibboney 
is chairman of the Jefferson Memorial 
Commission which is now erecting the 
memorial on the Tidal Basin. He has 
performed a dual service to the country 
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and to the memory of the sage of Monti- 
cello. 

We are now advised that the last cent 
of the mortgage on Monticello has been 
paid and that replacements are to be 
attempted under the able and sympa- 
thetic direction of Dr. Fiske Kimball, 
director of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. Dr. Kimball is also a member of 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Commis- 
sion, and he has given unsparingly of 
his time and great talents in the creation 
of the congressional memorial. 

Pursuant to the permission of the 
House, I append hereto an editorial taken 
from the New York Times of March 1, 
descriptive and commendatory of the 
efforts these two fine citizens have put 
forth in the preservation of Monticello: 

MONTICELLO 

Jefferson had many undeserved distresses, 
but at least he did not know when he died 
that his ample acres and his Palladian house 
would pass from his family. The February 
report of Mr. Stuart Gibboney, president of 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation, 
shows that the last cent of mortgage on 
Monticello has been paid. In 18 years the 
foundation has raised $500,000, the purchase 
price of the house with its furniture and 
relics and 658 acres of land. Under the di- 
rection of Mr. Fiske Kimball, the most sym- 
pathetic and learned scholar in Jeffersonian 
draftsmanship and architecture, the interior 
and exterior have been restored, the oid trees 
have been doctored into health, the gardens 
made beautiful according to Jefferson’s 
plans and drawings. The work of restoring 
the south terrace is still going on. It is 
gratifying to find that in 1940 more than 
100,000 visitors paid an admission fee. 

The preservation and recovery of this beau- 
tiful historic house and estate are a memo- 
rable work of patriotism and public spirit. 
The mortgage paid off, the foundation will 
be able in a few years to restore all of the 
buildings and grounds so that Monticello 
will be as it was when Thomas Jefferson lived 
there. Not Virginia alone but the whole 
country is enriched by this picus care. In 
1943 the two hundredth anniversary of Jeff- 
erson’s birth will be commemorated. A bi- 
centennial commission was established by 
Congress last year. Leaving aside all ques- 
tions of political theory, by general consent 
Jefferson shares only with Dr. Franklin the 
honor of being the most versatile and accom- 
plished of Americans. 





Bases Acquired From Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE BY DREW PEARSON AND 
ROBERT ALLEN 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD extracts from column by Messrs, Drew 
Pearson and Robert Allen as published 
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daily in the columns of the Washington 
times-Herald which extracts relate to 
certain bases which we are supposed to 
have acquired from the British in South 
America, the Caribbean, and the North 
Atlantic—that is to say, the privilege of 
building upon British property at our ex- 
pense fortifications for the protection of 
British property, as well as outposts for 
ourselves, for which privilege to buy Brit- 
ish acreage and spend money upon Brit- 
ish territory we delivered to the British 
50 destroyers which certainly approxi- 
mates the value of about $250,000,000. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Even among Britain’s best friends there 
is some grumbling over the hard bargaining 
over land for the erection of United States air 
fields and naval bases in the West Indies. 

United States naval officers point out that 
whereas our 50 destroyers were completely 
equipped—including paper towels, canned 
gocds, typewriters, cigarettes laid out in of- 
ficers’ mess rooms—all the United States got 
was the right to bargain with local West 
Indian governments and British real-estate 
agents. 

Instead of being given British crown lands, 
the United States has had to buy land from 
private owners for its new network of island 
bases. Thus the 125 acres purchased in Ber- 
muda will cost $1,500,000—or $12,000 per acre. 
In comparison, residential property five miles 
from the District of Columbia costs only 
$1,200 an acre. 

Even aside from the high prices charged, 
the mere acquisition of land for United 
States bases has been difficult, particularly in 
Bermuda and Trinidad, where an appeal 
finally was made direct to London. 


SPORTS VERSUS DEFENSE 

In Trinidad, United States Army and Navy 
officials picked an area of 11 square miles on 
the northwest peninsula as a naval base, and 
18 square miles in the center of the island 
for an air base. But the local government of 
Trinidad objected, saying the use of this 
property would “disturb the normal life of 
the community,” by interfering with certain 
holiday and sports activities. 

Replying, the State Department hinted 
that protection of the Western Hemisphere 
Was more important than the playing fields 
of Trinidad. 

The dispute dragged on so long that the 
Governor of Trinidad visited the United 
States, where he was finally convinced that 
the Army and Navy had to have this prop- 
erty; would not take certain swamp areas 
offered by the Trinidad Government. In the 
end he yielded, but at a cost of $3,000,000. 
This is what the United States will pay for 
about 29 square miles of Trinidad soil. 

(Nore.—On this will be built an Army base 
costing $51,000,000.) 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Negotiations with Bermuda were difficult 
because the island is small and property 
values high. Here the United States is build- 
ing a landplane base, seaplane base, naval 
base, a garrison area, storage areas for ex- 
plosives on small islands, and certain im- 
provements to Castle Harbor. 

Newfoundland also roused the ire of United 
States naval negotiators by upping prices, 
forgetting that 10 years ago its treasury was 
empty and had to be taken over by the 
British Government. Here the War Depart- 
ment will spend $23,000,000 on buildings and 
equipment, while the Navy will spend $9,425,- 
000 on a naval air station. 

At one time during the Navy’s negotiations 
over island bases Admiral Stark got so ex- 
asperated that he said, in effect: “Do you 
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want our munitions or don’t you? If so, cut 
out the haggling.” 

Most island questions are now threshed 
out, but Army-Navy officers have given in- 
teresting ammunition tq the congressional 
committee about to investigate the West 
Indian deals. 





Nebraska Farmers Want Forestry Projects 
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Or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1941 


Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill we 
debate today making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
next fiscal year does not include funds 
for the Prairie States forestry project, 
conmmonly known as the shelterbelt. I, 
with other Members of this House, repre- 
senting districts in the States benefited 
by this meritorious project, appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee some days ago 
urging that this work be continued. 
Each year when the subcommittee meets 
we have appeared urging that some funds 
be made available for these projects. So 
much good has resulted that I feel the 
program should not only be continued 
but be made permanent. Frequently I 
have presented illustrations and many 
photographs which were made on farms 
in my district where trees have been 
planted. I have been asked many ques- 
tions as to what benefit these projects 
have given to my district, and I have gone 
to great length in making these explana- 
tions. In the past few years these proj- 
ects have been continued through funds 
provided by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, and I am assured that this Ad- 
ministration is anxious to continue this 
work under the present set-up. However, 
in view of the cuts which are now being 
made by the W. P. A., and because of un- 
certainty regarding W. P. A. funds for 
the next fiscal year, Iam unable to assure 
the farmers in my district, who want the 
shelterbelt project continued, that this 
can be done for certain. It is for that 
reason that I take the floor at this time to 
tell the membership that the farmers in 
the Prairie States, where trees are so 
badly needed, would like to have this 
program continued. 

Nebraska is the home of the late 
J. Sterling Morton, the founder of Arbor 
Day. Ever since Arbor Day was founded 
the people of Nebraska have been plant- 
ing trees and shrubbery. Every organi- 
zation, including the American Legion, 
the woman’s club, chambers of com- 
merce, school children, and others, join 
together on each Arbor Day and plant 
trees and shrubbery. The Forest Service 
in the Department of Agriculture took 
on the task of Prairie States forestry 
projects with the result that thousands 
of miles of shelterbelts have been planted 
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in these various States. At first little at- 
tention was given to these projects be- 
cause the seedlings were very small, but 
as the trees became growing trees, the 
idea captivated the imagination of the 
people of our State, and I doubt if there 
is a man or woman in my district who 
does not approve of the continuation of 
this work done under the direction of 
the Forestry Service. This service has 
in its employment highly qualified men 
who not only secured the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the farmers but have 
brought to the attention of other people 
in our State the fact that the scientific 
method of planting trees under the direc- 
tion of the Forestry Service will result in 
bringing to the knowledge of our people 
just what kind of trees will actually grow 
on the prairies of Nebraska. I wish every 
Member of this House could come with 
me to the Third District of Nebraska and 
visit some of these shelterbelts which 
have provided protection for our land, 
protection for our farm homes, and pro- 
tection for wildlife which is coming back 
in abundance as the result of these trees, 
which show a magnificent growth. I 
know that Members of the House already 
have been apprised by me and cthers of 
the value of these shelterbelts to farm 
land. I have told you frequently that 
farmers who have shelterbelts on their 
land grow better crops, that the shelter- 
belts are a guaranty against soil ero- 
sion, that they provide wonderful wind- 
breaks, and will eventually provide fence 
posts and fuel and add to the happiness, 
comfort, and welfare of our farmers. 
Many of you have asked me whether or 
not these shelterbelts have brought back 
some of our wildlife, and it is for the pur- 
pose of telling you something about this 
that I take the floor at this time. 

In order to give you some idea of what 
the shelterbelt planting program is doing 
for wildlife welfare in my State, I would 
like to tell you that last fall we sent out 
questionnaires to a number of coopera- 
tors in 23 counties in Nebraska and of 
the 313 cooperators who returned the 
questionnaires, a considerable number 
took the trouble to comment upon the 
program in general, and thinking that 
you might be interested in some of these 
comments, I am going to include them in 
my remarks. In general, we have se- 
lected statements which go beyond 
strictly wildlife values and give you some 
which discuss other benefits to the shel- 
terbelts as well. Questionnaires were 
mailed out to 2,335 cooperators and the 
summary from these questionnaires indi- 
cates definitely that shelterbelt plantings 
are benefitting wildlife. The consensus 
of the cooperators was that the planting 
had proved of exceptional value and that 
this value will increase as the age of the 
belts advance. Those of you who love 
birds and wildlife will be interested to 
know that the nests of several species of 
birds have been noted in the belts on 
several occasions. These nests were in 
4-month to 5-year-old belts. The Serv- 
ice has a picture of a kildee nest with 
four eggs in it located under a 4-month- 
old cottonwood seedling in a shelterbelt 
planted in my State. Squirrel dens have 
also been observed in several of the older 
belts in my district close to the towns of 


Norfolk and Neligh. To give you some 
idea of the kind of birds which are now 
found in these shelterbelts I include a 
brief table which was made following the 
result of these questionnaires: 


Esti Esti. | Average 





mated | mated peemet 
number | number parte. 

of birds | of nests per farm 
ER aE an 9, 362 1,179 30. 2 
i innmiasmadahembuahwenn 870 1 35.5 
Prairie chicken_........- 1, 052 36 36.0 
Ruffed grouse-........- 474 27 35.0 
Sharptailed grouse... .... A vtcnnitintiieci 40.0 
vinden mpiienonnel i Retenhsiamatel 21.0 
Chukar partridge__....- BF ladecocsoue 75.0 
Insectivorou: birds..... 51, 650 4, 816 18.0 





I have been asked just what the farm- 
er is saying about these shelterbelts, and 
the best answer to that is the one made 
by the farmer himself. So I herewith 
include the comments of these farmers 


in order that what they have to say may . 


reach the attention of the membership 
of this House: 
ANTELOPE COUNTY 


I believe that the shelterbelt is a help to 
wildlife in general around Nebraska. We 
have had some very cold winters lately, and 
the pheasants have suffered from cold and 
lack of food, and it seems to me that the 
shelterbelts have provided both to some ex- 
tent. They provide protection from the 
enemies of wildlife, and I would recom- 
mend that they be planted wherever pos- 
sible and practical. 

GENE CHRISTIANSEN, 
Piainview, Nebr. 


—_— 


The most wonderful thing that ever hap- 
pened for Nebraska farms. 
J. T. FLETCHER, 
Orchard, Nebr. 


I think it helped wildlife, but I believe it 
is of more good to stop the wind and stop 
wind erosion. 

T. HENRY FREESE, 
Elgin, Nebr. 


It has and will be a great breeding ground 
and nesting place for game birds and all 
other birds, and is a great help to the land 
by keeping the hot winds up over the crops. 

JOSEPH E. HLADOVCAK, 
Brunswick, Nebr. 


Our shelterbelt will be of much value as 
it gets larger and more dense. The growth is 
not sufficient at present to afford much pro- 
tection. It is my opinion they will be of 
inestimable value in later years. 

B. L. JAMEs, 
Tilden, Nebr. 


I believe the shelterbelt is one of the best 
protections we have on nests for wildlife and 
are tailor-made for protection during wind- 
storms on this sandy soil. I would not take 
anything for my shelterbelt. 

G. B. JOHNSON, 
Orchard, Nebr. 





I don’t think there could have been any- 
thing done better for the country as about all 
other trees are dead. Without the shelter- 
belt this country would have been without 
trees in a short time except along streams. 
It has increased wildlife, especially pheasants, 
that is about all the game birds around 
here. 

J. T. LiInsure, 
Elgin, Nebr. 
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I think it has been a wonderful protection 
to wildlife as well as being beneficial in many 
other ways. 

J. W. MaHoop, 
Orchard, Nebr. 

I think it is the best thing that has been 
done for the country. It helps to bring 
rains, protect all kinds of birds and animals. 
Helps to protect land from blowing as well 
as a windbreak in the winters. I cannot say 
enough about the good these plantings are 
doing. Hope everybody keeps up the good 
work of planting more and I hope to plant 
more myself. I hope everybody feels the 
same as to the help these plantings are serv- 
ing to benefit the country. 

Wo. RIcE, 
Orchard, Nebr. 


The shelterbelts are a godsend to the 

country, benefits too nuimerous to mention. 
CHAS. WAGNER, 
Oakdale, Nebr. 

It stops snow, protects the soil from blow- 
ing. I think it is a good thing for every 
farmer to have. 

THEO. G. WHITWER, 
Tilden, Nebr. 

I know that my shelterbelt is a beauty to 
the State of Nebraska; is also a protection for 
this country, and has all kinds of birds and 
wildlife, 

JOHN WOSLAGER 
Ewing, Nebr. 


BOONE COUNTY 


Beneficial to birds and animals, break hot 
winds, and in general a very good thing. 
D. L. JOUVENAT, 
Petersburg, Nebr. 


MADISON COUNTY 


These plantings are undoubtedly beneficial 
to wildlife. I believe in this shelterbelt pro- 
gram and would like to have a belt on every 
farm I own, but I haven’t been able to afford 
as many as I would like. I do not know how 
many farms I own have shelterbelts, so can- 
not give out the above information. 

Cora N. Davis, 
Norfolk, Nebr. 

The shelterbelts are certainly a protection 
at all times for pheasants during the year 
on this farm. Can go in one on any day 
and there is pheasant in it. I think a lot 
of our shelterbelt, as I am a lover of trees. 

PETE GLANDT, 
Battle Creek, Nebr. 


There ought to be a shelterbelt planted 
every one-half mile in most or all of Ne- 
braska. It would break the winds and maybe 
bring more rain. 

GEoRGE KLEIN, 
Meadow Grove, Nebr. 


PIERCE COUNTY 


Benefit to protect the birds and crops, also 
shelter for buildings and yard. 
E. W. EPPuLer, 
Norfolk, Nebr. 
Insect-eating birds help a great deal. This 
grove is worth $400 to me as windbreak and 
shelter for birds. 
JOHN HUFFMAN, 
Plainview, Nebr. 
A foundation to any community, shelter to 
any animal, plus greatest of all, erosion and 
windbreak. 
JOSEPH SCHMIT, 
McLean, Nebr. 
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It will be a benefit to the farmer to have 
an increase of birds which will help to keep 
the insects from destroying the crops, it 
also will help to increase game animals too 
so that there will be an open season on some 
game animals that otherwise did not have a 


chance to increase, Then for this part of | 


the country the shelterbelt is beneficial to 
prevent wind erosion. 
JOHN SECKEL, 


Meadow Grove, Nebr. 


KNOX COUNTY 


A good protection and nesting place for 
birds and animals. A great thing for the 
country and would have been 50 percent 
better if there had been rain. 

ARTHUR BUTTERFIELD, 
Venus, Nebr. 

A place for birds to nest when trees grow 
up, and a shelter for all. The most benefit 
of all is to break the wild winds of Nebraska. 
I am very proud and greatly appreciate the 
shelterbelt on my farm. 

GerorceE J. Mott, Sr. 
Walnut, Nebr. 


HOLT COUNTY 


I believe shelterbelts are the finest work 
ever done for the farmer. I believe they are 
priceless, first for beauty, windbreak in 
storms, soil erosion, and protection of crops 
from hot winds. I believe in a few years 
shelterbelts will improve the valuation of 
land 25 percent. 

ALFONSE BEELAERT, 
Orchard, Nebr. 


I believe the shelterbelt plantings are of 
high value to farm and State and should 
be extended all over Nebraska. We learn 
how to take care of trees after they are 
planted and what kinds do best in our soil 
and climate. Wildlife will naturally increase 
with more protection. 

FRANK HUBEL, 
Ewing, Nebr. 


I think it is a very good thing, a great 
build-up for the country. The more shelter- 
belts the better for the whole country. 

D. F. Murpny, 
O’Neill, Nebr. 


The shelterbelt is a great thing to wildlife 
in general. Also very valuable as windbreaks 
and in later years for firewood and fence 
posts. 

FRANK OBERLE, 
O’Neill, Nebr. 

A great deal of value and in my opinion 
it is one of the best things that could have 
been done. 

JOHN H. SIMPSON, 
Norfolk, Nebr. 

Okay. Keeps the light soil from blowing 
and holds snow. Protects birds and pheas- 
ants, 

J. K. THRAMER, 
Ewing, Neodr. 

It is the biggest and best thing that was 
ever done. 

CLARENCE C. WREDE, 
Opportunity, Nebr. 


Mr. Speaker, I think the above coin- 
ments by farmers in my district is sig- 
nificant and sufficient argument as to 
why the farm forestry project which has 
as its objective the continuation of plant- 
ing trees on the farms in Nebraska should 
be continued. I know most of these 
farmers personally. They represent some 
of the finest citizens in our country. I 
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am proud to have the honor to represent 
them in this body and have this oppor- 
tunity to let their voices be heard today. 





England’s Opium Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, March 3 (legisiative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


LETTER BY MRS. ANNA JOHNSON, OF 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter by a Mrs. Johnson, of Boston, Mass., 
to a New England newspaper entitled 
“Must We Fight to Save England’s Opium 
Trade?” 


There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


MUST WE FIGHT TO SAVE ENGLAND’S OPIUM TRADE? 


Dear Sir: Must American boys be shipped 
into the maelstrom of war in the Far East to 
protect England’s opium trade? 

Any doctor will tell you that the most 
pitiable of human sufferers is the drug addict. 
The cost of caring for such victims and of 
preventing more drugs from being smuggled 
into the country must run into the millions 
of dollars. Who is back of the opium traffic 
throughout the world? Who controls it? 
Who profits by it? England, and England 
alone. 

In 1925 and 1926, Mr. Porter, United States 
representative at the Geneva Conference, at 
the request of his Government, offered a plan 
for the strict limitation of the growth and 
manufacture of opium to medical and legiti- 
mat needs. There was a strong undercur- 
rent of feeling on the narcotic question on 
the part of practically all the delegates. It 
was the most discussed subject at the League 
of Nations because it was recognized as a 
world menace. Headlines in the European 
press read: “British opium plan assailed.” 
But the British, behind the scenes, bargained 
with the delegates to defeat the proposal of 
the American delegate. 

Delegates from Ireland and Italy in speeches 
championed the policy of Mr. Porter and 
those from Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Mexico, 
and many other nations supported it. One 
European paper, under the headline, “Porter 
wins fight in war against drugs,” added that 
Porter, carrying on the fight against the con- 
tinuation of the opium traffic which England 
blocked in 1925, now wins.” But they didn’t 
know England. By compacts secretly arrived 
at she won out. 

“The gate of the hundred sorrows,” as Kip- 
ling called the opium trade, was and is forced 
open by England in the interests of trade in 
the face of our efforts and the opinion of all 
decent people. Opium is forced on China as 
on the people of India, Singapore, seized from 
the Chinese, was turned into a fort, with 
giant Sikh soldiers policing the streets, to keep 
open the sea lanes through which England’s 
hideous traffic, in a poison which kills men’s 
souls as well as their bodies, passes. 

Mrs. ANNA JOHNSON, 
Boston, February 19. 
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Roosevelt Collectivism Means the 
Destruction of Private Property 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I include the following from the New 
York Times of February 7, 1941: 


[From the New York Times of February 7, 
1941] 


COLLECTIVISM SEEN FROM EXPENSE RISE— 
WituiamM A. IRWIN, OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF BANKING, WARNS ON GOVERNMENT 
Costs—TaLKs TO TRUST OFFICERS—END OF 
SavIncs AND PRIVATE PROPERTY CALLED 
RESULT OF CONFISCATORY TAXES 


Mounting governmental expenditures, if 
continued in this country, will bring con- 
fiscatory taxation that will mean the end of 
savings and other private property and 
eventually will lead to a state of collectivism, 
William A. Irwin, educational director of the 
American Institute of Banking section of the 
American Bankers Association, declared yes- 
terday. He spoke to executives from all parts 
of the country at the midwinter conference 
of the trust division of the association in the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 

“Taxation is one of the ways in which this 
wastrel age is destroying the right of its 
people to look forward to the enjoyment of 
the fruit of their labors,” Mr. Irwin said. 
“But one day these modest folk will awake 
to the fact that low interest rates on their 
savings, higher premiums on their life in- 
surance, smaller dividends on the same in- 
surance policies, higher premiums for 
annuities, and smaller dividends on their 
little investments in bonds and stocks have a 
direc’; and immediate connection with tax- 
ation.” 

CONFISCATORY TAXATION 


Mr. Irwin called attention to confiscatory 
taxation in Russia and Germany. 

In England, he said, “taxation has become 
almost confiscation, and now the talk is that 
when the war is over, win or lose, she will set 
up some form of collectivism.” In Italy, he 
added, methods and the general ends in view 
“are the same as those in the other Euro- 
pean collectivisms.” 

“Our own economic doctrinaires have de- 
nied any such intention,” Mr. Irwin observed. 
“Yet if they deliberately had stated it to be 
their intention to wipe out private property 
eventually it is difficult to see how they could 
have gone about it more effectively than by 
the methods they have thus far used. 

“First, the burden of taxation must soon 
be tremendously increased. If they should 
say that they intend to recover this taxation 
from current income instead of from accu- 
mulated property, then the obvious answer 
is that by doing so they will be making it 
impossible for the people to lay by any seed 
corn for future use. Second, the national 
debt is on its way to staggering proportions. 
If they say that they can decrease this from 
income, the answer again is the same.” 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANS 


“Third, they are planning right now for 
what they call ‘post-war reconstruction.’ And 
what do the plans call for? The same kind 
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of economic insanity that has been prac- 
ticed by the German Reich. 

“It is high time that we who believe in our 
economic system, we who believe in preserv- 
ing the seed corn, we who know what the cost 
of the lost seed corn must be, we who see 
clearly the dangers of the road on which we 
are traveling—even though it is not yet pub- 
licly admitted to be collectivistic—should 
tell the American people, by every means 
possible, that we cannot eat the seed corn 
and have it, too.” 





Veterans in National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAT CANNON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1941 


Mr. CANNON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
we find ourselves all of one opinion in 
our anxiety to insure a national defense 
program conducted and maintained free 
of sabotage. 

The most of us believe that in and 
around our national-defense plants it 
will become necessary to use civilian 
guards and in some cases under-cover 
guards, and if we are correct in our as- 
sumption, it necessarily follows that those 
guards must be of the highest type of 
patriotic citizenry and we can under no 
circumstances use untried men, and in- 
deed their sympathies toward this Gov- 
ernment, as well as every other govern- 
ment, must be well known. 

It is obvious to me that the surest safe- 
guard we may have in this connection 
is to use veterans of World War No. 1, as 
surely none of us can doubt their 
patriotism and their sympathy, and 
their flag is surely well known. 

It is possibly unfortunate that in the 
majority of cases the group to which I 
refer is no longer fit for active combat 
duty because of advanced age or physical 
infirmities directly traceable to active 
duty experienced by them in World War 
No. 1. 

It is known to all of us that this group 
above all other groups is interested in the 
defense of this country and in saving it 
harmless from another curse that we call 
war. This group is well-founded in de- 
mocracy and its workings, and they have 
seen our country develop and wrest itself 
from the throes of national and interna- 
tional upheaval. And now they find our 
country, according to the belief of too 
many Americans, on the threshold of new 
and additional world controversies. 

I for one believe that this country has 
done too little and cannot do too much 
for this group—particularly when it is a 
matter of common knowledge that, more 
than all others, they represent true 
Americanism. 

If I may speak of my own State in this 
regard, I would like it known that up- 
ward of $2,000,000 monthly is being 
spent in defense work under our W. P. A. 
program in Florida, and our able W. P. A. 
administrator for the State of Florida, 





who happens to be a veteran of World 
War No. 1, has advanced the theory and 
put into practice that in all of the key 
positions, such as supervisors and guards, 
veterans of that war should be used for 
the reasons above set out. As for me, it 
is a pleasure as well as a duty to insist, 
insofar as I may, that veterans of World 
War No. 1 be utilized in this connection. 





War Made Inevitable for the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1941 
ARTICLE BY ARTHUR KROCK 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Arthur Krock from the New York Times 
of February 27, 1941: 


[From the New York Times of February 27, 
1941] 


In THE NATION—THE CAPITAL ACCEPTS THE 
Locic or EvENTS 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, February 26.—At the end of 
many months of official unrealism—partly the 
product of third-term politics, partly of a 
true love and longing for peace—the admin- 
istration is squarely facing the prospect of 
war. It is conceding, almost openly, that the 
United States cannot give to Great Britain 
the degree of assistance required to defeat the 
Axis and deny, as during the campaign, that 
war can be a consequence. This is a factual 
report of a definite new attitude in Washing- 
ton which emerges in any conversation with 
Officials. 

With this calm though reluctant accept- 
ance of the prospect has come a tendency to 
admit—almost in the open, too—that since 
the purpose of the all-out aid policy is to 
assure the defeat of the Axis, it must be 
carried out to the limit. In responsible 
quarters is now heard the candid opinion, 
which could not be obtained a few weeks ago, 
that if American convoys are needed to de- 
liver the products of the arsenal of democracy 
to the British war machine, they should be 
furnished. And the same officials are begin- 
ning to say that, in this event, they will be 
furnished. 

At his press conference January 20 the 
President was asked about convoys. He re- 
plied he had never considered using them. 
the dispatch to this newspaper which carried 
that statement also carried this one: “Sources 
close to the White House said it was obvious 
that if the United States Navy convoyed ships, 
either under the American or another flag, 
intc a combat zone, shooting was pretty sure 
to result and shooting came awfully close to 
war.” 

But since that time Hitler and Mussolini 
have announced that the Axis navies will do 
their best to sink all supply ships for the 
British. While Berlin and London continue 
to differ over the tonnage that has been 
destroyed in the active period at sea which 
followed the President’s statement, British 
losses have been heavy. Hitler has declared 
that, hunting in wolf packs, his submarines— 
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aided. by his airplanes—can and will prevent 
the delivery to Britain of a sufficient quantity 
from the American arsenal to turn the tide 
of war. 

The realists in Washington—those who 
always conceded this prospect of the spring 
and those who did not concede it but saw it— 
can find only three ways to meet this chal- 
lenge, this powerful effort to nullify our 
settled policy of all-out aid which has been 
adopted by the administration, seems to be 
supported by the large popular majority and 
is about to be ratified by Congress. These 
three ways are: To supply the British with 
shipping; to bring armament production to a 
peak, and to make sure that the production 
gets to its destination. 

Several roundabout ways to accomplish the 
latter without sending the flag into combat 
zones have been discussed by administration 
strategists. It has been suggested that, for 
every British destroyer sent here for repairs, 
we supply the British crew with a new one. 
It has been proposed that we exchange for 
two or three heavy British battleships, suit- 
able for our naval problem in the Pacific, a 
generous equivalent in smaller craft, appro- 
priate to the British problem in the Atlantic. 

But the Navy continues to object to the 
sale, gift, or transfer of any existing war craft. 
And official opinion grows in opposition to 
both schemes on the ground that they are 
subterfuges and the time for realism has ar- 
rived. This has evoked the official disposi- 
tion to look at the case squarely, forget the 
hopes, promises, and political deceptions of 
the past, and provide direct means to meet 
whatever situation may arise. To most of 
those so disposed, convoying supply ships by 
the Navy is being faced as more than a possi- 
bility of the spring. 

“‘What’s the sense of producing weapons to 
fight Germany that never get there?” is a 
typical reflection of this new period of real- 
ism. “When a nation sets out on a policy, 
approved by the people, it must pursue it to 


the limit of effectiveness,” is another. Each . 


remark has been made to this correspondent 
recently by officials who believed, or tried 
hard to believe, in “short of war” a few weeks 
ago, dallied hopefully with the schemes re- 
lated above and endeavored to think that the 
all-out policy could be executed peacefully. 
The dispatches from Berlin and Rome, and 
the data on ship sinkings, have dispelled these 
hopes and beliefs. 

Circulating in inner groups is also one of 
those homely remarks of the Knudsen genre 
which spotlight a truth: “A national danger 
is like a drunk at a party; you got to figure 
he might do anything, and arrange to handle 
him.” The coiner of the aphorism, accord- 
ing to those who passed it on, was not talk- 
ing specifically about convoys; rather of the 
situation in which the country finds itself. 

But it applies to the convoy problem 48 
well as to others. And official Washington 
seems at last resigned to make whatever ap- 
plication is found to be necessary. 





The Integrity of Sources of Information 
of Committees of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1941 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
port of the committee accompanying 
















































this bill, together with the committee 
hearings, contains disclosures of the 
gravest import. They relate to a mat- 
ter affecting the integrity of the most 
fundamental processes of the Govern- 
ment. Under the Constitution, as our 
Government has developed, the legisla- 
tive branch is, to a very large extent, 
absolutely dependent upon the informa- 
tion supplied to it by the officials of the 
executive branch. When such officials 
appear before the committees of the 
Congress to supply pertinent information 
on matters pending before such com- 
mittees, it has been the rule that the 
statements of such officials and the in- 
formation supplied by them are accorded 
the presumption of having been given in 
good faith and with no intent to deceive 
or to withhold the facts. On no other 
presumption could the Congress func- 
tion successfully as the legislative agent 
of the people. 

When a case arises, such as the one 
referred to in the committee’s report, 
where the evidence indicates that a pre- 
sumably responsible official of one of the 
executive agencies has betrayed the trust 
implicit. in the relationship between the 
two branches of government, it is im- 
portant that the legislative branch should 
take due notice of the contemptuous vio- 
lation of its dignity and honor. 

It is my purpose to enlarge somewhat 
upon the committee’s report, which sets 
forth that the R. E. A. supplied the com- 
mittee last year with inaccurate informa- 
tion, a lapse “so involving the integrity 
of a source on which the Congress and its 
committees must draw for information 
desired in the formulation of policy-mak- 
ing legislation” and “of such grave im- 
portance that the committee believes it 
should be called to the attention of the 
House.” 

I shall advise the House respecting the 
names of the culpable individuals and 
of the details which are to be found in 
the printed hearings of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Last year the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration reported to the committee it 
had carried out, during the fiscal year 
1939, a program of promotions under 
which 376 of its classified employees had 
received a total of 678 steps of within- 
grade promotions. See page 1224, last 
year’s hearings. Upon further inquiry at 
this year’s hearings it was developed that 
an audit, made during the intervening 
year by the Director of Personnel of the 
Department, shows that 429 of the classi- 
fied personnel had received a total of 1,004 
steps of such promotions, a discrepancy 
of 53 in the number of persons promoted 
and of 326 in the number of steps of pro- 
motion given. See page 240, volume 2. 

Last year, the Rural Electrification 
Administration was also requested to 
submit for the record the name of every 
classified employee who had received 
3 or more steps of within-grade pro- 
motions and to include a justification 
for each such promotion. Pursuant to 
the request, 85 mames were submitted, 
and the promotions were justified for 39 
on the ground that they had been made 
“pending anticipated reclassification,” 13 
being for “compensation for reclassifica- 
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tion which could not be effective owing 
to the Byrnes resolution,” and the re- 
mainder “to compensate where work load 
increased markedly but duties did not 
change sufficiently to warrant change in 
being for “compensation for reclassifica- 
te the Byrnes resolution,” and the re- 
grade.” See pages 1225 and 1226, last 
year’s hearings. This year the committee 
had the benefit of 2 audits, made in the 
interim, 1 by the Department’s Office 
of Personnel and the other by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. Both audits were 
taken from the origina] pay-roll sheets 
and both agree that no less than 141 of 
the classified employees had received 3 
or more steps of promotion during 1939, 
that 56 names had been omitted entirely 
from the list submitted last year by the 
Rural Electrification Administration, and 
that 18 of the names so submitted were 
credited with a smaller number of steps 
of promotion than they had actually re- 
ceived. See pages 251 and 253, volume 2, 
of the hearings. The further fact was de- 
veloped that, prior to sending the Rural 
Electrification Administration’s report to 
the printer last year, it was resubmitted 
by the committee for a recheck as to its 
accuracy and completeness and that Mr. 
Craig, the Deputy Administrator, had 
certified that it was both accurate and 
complete to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. 

When interrogated about the conflict 
between his own report and the audits of 
the Department and the General Ac- 
counting Office, Mr. Craig testified that 
he had delegated the entire matter to Mr. 
Foss, Director of the Division of Man- 
agement and Personnel, who had reported 
back to him that “it was in accord with 
our work sheet” and that that was the 
basis on which he, Mr. Craig, had certi- 
fied the report. Mr. Foss testified that he, 
himself, had had no previous experience 
in personnel work prior to his appoint- 
ment, a few months before, as head of 
that Division, and that, until the resigna- 
tion of the R. E. A.’s personnel officer, 
Mrs. Dorothy Jacobsen, a short time prior 
to the receipt of the committee’s request 
for information, he had not been actively 
responsible for the work of the personnel 
office but had depended upon Mrs. Jacob- 
sen’s technical knowledge. Parentheti- 
cally, upon the day following Mrs. Jacob- 
sen’s resignation from the R. E. A. she 
was appointed assistant to the personnel 
officer in the Federal Works Agency. Mr. 
Foss explained to the committee that, 
notwithstanding his inexperience in per- 
sonnel work, he had nevertheless drawn 
up the guide lines to govern the clerical 
force assigned to compile the report, and 
that, among other things, he had in- 
structed them to “omit from the list of 
administrative within-grade promotions 
those promotions which were made on the 
eve of reclassification.” See page 251, 
volume 2, of the hearings. As indicated 
above, 39 of the promotions reported last 
year were explained as having been made 
“pending anticipated reclassification.” 
Thus it appears that, for one and the 
same reason Mr. Craig undertakes to jus- 
tify the promotions of 39 employees whom 
he included in his report last year and to 
explain the omission from that report of 
56 others. 
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The testimony this year showed that 
Mr. Craig had received five steps of pro- 
motion in 1939 but his report of last 
year, which he certified to be accurate 
and complete, credited him with only 
three steps, and these were justified as 
having been given “pending anticipated 
reclassification.” The two steps omitted 
from the report, if we are to believe the 
testimony of the Rural Electrification 
Administration witnesses, were omitted 
for the same reason that the other three 
steps were reported, namely, because they 
were made on the eve of reclassification. 
Mr. Craig offered no explanation at the 
hearing, nor did he subsequently offer to 
submit any explanation to the committee, 
of the discrepancy between his certified 
report as to his own promotions, respect- 
ing which he, of course, had personal 
knowledge, and the report of the Depart- 
ment and of the General Accounting 
Office. 

Mr. Craig’s own private secretary had 
received four steps of promotion during 
the year in question, and yet her name 
was omitted entirely from the report, 
which he certified to be both accurate 
and complete. Surely Mr. Craig cannot 
truthfully deny that he had full knowl- 
edge of his secretary’s promotions, as well 
as the promotions which he had obtained 
for himself. 

Mr. Craig has as keen an intellect as 
anyone who has ever appeared before 
our subcommittee. When photostatic 
copies of his report came back to him 
with the request that he reexamine it 
and certify it for accuracy and complete- 
ness, he Knew that it was important and 
it is impossible to believe, in the light 
of all the evidence, that Mr. Craig did 
not know, when he certified the report, 
that his own promotion record and that 
of his secretary were not accurately set 
out in the report. For his answer in re- 
spect of these two promotion records, he 
is directly answerable to the Congress 
and cannot plead that he turned the 
matter over to a subordinate and relied 
upon his report. 

One of the most amazing parts of the 
whole examination of Mr. Craig was his 
complete ignorance of the section of the 
R. E. A. Act which places the ordinary 
clerical personnel under the civil service. 
On page 242 of the hearings we find the 
following: 

Mr. Dirksen. Well, in the light of your 
answer, Mr. Jump, let me ask this question. 
I would like to have an answer from Mr. 
Craig and Mr. Hendrickson, and possibly 
from you. In the letter which came from 
the General Accounting Office there were 
shown 56 who received promotions, who were 
entirely omitted from the R. E. A. report and 
some of them received as many as 5, 6, and 7 
steps. For instance, in the 56, there were 27 
who received 3 steps of promotion. There 
were 15, from the General Accounting Office 
list, who received 4. There was 1 that re- 
ceived 5. There were 10 who received 6. 
There were 3 who received 7 step promotions. 
None of those were included in your letter. 
They were omitted entirely, Mr. Craig. 

Mr. Craic. Were they classified? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They were classified. 

Mr. Cratc. Of course, you see, the Classifi- 
cation Act was not put into effect—in fact, 
the R. E. A. is exempt from the Classification 
Act by statute, and one of the first things 
that was done when we became a member 
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of the Department, at Mr. Hendrickson's sug- 
gestion, to get rid of this difficulty of defini- 
tion was to apply the Classification Act to 
all positions in the organization. 


In considering this incident, it cannot 
be forgotten that Mr. Craig began his 
service with the R. E. A. as a training 
supervisor, that he was subsequently the 
personnel director, and almost continu- 
ously since that time he has had the gen- 
eral supervision of the personnel func- 
tion. It is, indeed, quite difficult to be- 
lieve that Mr. Craig did not know that 
he was giving the committee an entirely 
erroneous answer when he told us “the 
R. E. A. is exempt from the Classification 
Act by statute.” 

Perhaps the worst circumstance in 
in this entire record was Mr. Craig’s effort 
to “pass the buck” to the personnel offi- 
cer who had left the R. E. A. more than 
4 days prior to the submission to him of 
the committee’s request for the report on 
promotions. At the very beginning of 
the first day’s interrogation on this 
matter the following colloquy occurs 
(p. 232, vol. 2): 


Mr. DirKSEN. Mr. Craig, let me ask you this 
question: Last year I asked you to send me 
a statement of the promotions in R. E. A. 
You will remember that was for the record 
last year? 

Mr. Craic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dirksen. And that appears on pages 
1509, 1510, 1511, and 1512 of the hearings. 
Before those went into the hearings I think 
I sen* them back and asked for a corrobo- 
rative letter to make sure that they were 
accurate and complete to the best of your 
knowledge. 

Let me ask you at that point, did you com- 
pile that report or did you delegate that job 
to somebody else? 

Mr. Craic. I did not. It was compiled by 
the personnel officer at that time. 

Mr. DirKsen. And who was that? 

Mr. Craic. That was Mrs. Dorothy Jacob- 
sen. 

Mr. Dirksen. Is she still with you? 

Mr. Craic. She is not. 


Mr. Speaker, during the 5-day interim 
between the first and second days’ inter- 
rogation, it was learned from the Civil 
Service Commission that Mrs. Jacobsen 
had resigned from the R. E. A. on Decem- 
ber 15, 4 days prior to the original sub- 
mission of the committee’s request for 
the report of 1939 promotions. 

When Mr. Craig returned to the com- 
mittee for further interrogation the 
record shows the following (p. 250): 


Mr. DrrKSEN. In response to my questions 
the other day as to whether you had pre- 
pared the data sent to me, which was certi- 
fied as accurate and complete to the best of 
your knowledge and belief, you said you did 
not prepare the data, but that it had been 
prepared by Mrs. Dorothy Jacobsen. 

Mr. Craic. That statement was incorrect. 
It was prepared by Mr. Foss, or under Mr. 
Foss’s direction. Mrs. Jacobsen had resigned 
at that time, and had left the organization. 
I did not query Mr. Foss as to who prepared 
it in the personnel office or under whose di- 
rection. So far as I knew she was still the 
personnel officer. I think we can clear that 
by your letter 

Mr. DrrKsENn (interposing). Let me clear 
that up. I do not think that explains it. 
There was this memorandum and then this 
other data which was sent at my request. I 
notice that this memorandum, signed by 
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Mr. Hendrickson, relating to this matter was 
received in Mr. Slattery’s office on December 
19, 1939. Now then, I have the report of the 
Civil Service Commission that Mrs. Jacob- 
sen resigned from the R. E. A. on the 15th 
of December, 4 days before, to accept a posi- 
tion as assistant to the personnel Officer for 
the Federal Works Agency. It appears that 
on the 16th of December she actually took up 
her duties. So that the record does indi- 
cate—— 

Mr. Craic (interposing). We have corrected 
that record. 

Mr. DrrKsen. So that, apparently, Mrs. 
Jacobsen could not have prepared it. 

Mr. Craic. We have corrected that record 
of the other day. 


Mr. Speaker, and on page 259: 


Mr. Diexsen. One other observation: It 
was stated a moment ago that the record 
was being corrected to show that the lady 
who had apparently made these computa- 
tions and submitted this data actually was 
separated from R. E. A. 3 or 4 days before. 
Mr. Foss, you were here last Saturday morn- 
ing. If that is the case, and you succeeded 
Mrs. Jacobsen, why did you not correct this 
misapprehension? 

Mr. Foss. Mr. Congressman, I thought Sat- 
urday morning that Mr. Craig was under the 
impression that your question referred to 
who recommended the increases. I believe 
that had been discussed just before that. He 
appeared to have thought that you were still 
talking on the question of who recommended 
the increases. Mrs. Jacobsen’s name, I be- 
lieve, appears properly in that connection. 
I thought at the time there was a misunder- 
standing here. She was not involved in any 
way in the reporting. 

Mr. DirKsEN. Here is the question: Let me 
ask you at that point: Did you compile that 
report or did you delegate that job to some- 
one else? 

Mr. Craic. I did not. It was compiled by 
the personnel officer at that time. 

Mr. DirKsEN. And who was that? 

Mr. Craic. That was Mrs. Dorothy Jacqb- 
sen. 

Mr. Dirksen. Is she still with you? 

Mr. Cratc. She is not. 

Mr. DirKsEN. So the question was very 
forthright and very direct. 

Mr. Craic. That is correct, Mr. Congress- 
man, and I will have to assume the respon- 
sibility for that. My memory was at fault 
as to the time of her leaving the Admin- 
istration. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Craig’s job descrip- 
tion, on file at the Civil Service Com- 
mission, shows that he, at the time Mrs. 
Jacobsen left the R. E. A., was in gen- 
eral charge of the administrative func- 
tions of that agency, including personnel 
matters. But when Mr. Craig’s mis- 
statement respecting Mrs. Jacobsen’s 
connection with the preparation of the 
report was called to his attention, he 
told the committee that “so far as I 
knew, she was still the personnel officer.” 
In other words, being the administrative 
assistant to the Administrator, and di- 
rectly in command as to all adminis- 
trative matters, including personnel, Mr. 
Craig would have us believe that he did 
not know that the R. E. A. had lost its 
personnel officer 4 days previously and 
that that all-important work was then 
in the hands of the inexperienced Mr. 
Foss. 

Mr. Craig achieved a meteoric rise 
from his initial appointment in the 
R. E. A. aS & training supervisor at 
$3,200 per annum, on up the scale 





through personnel director, special as- 
sistant to the Administrator at $4,600, 
promoted in that office to $5,000 per 
annum, then on to the grade of ex- 
ecutive assistant to the Administrator at 
$5,600—later promoted to $6,200, and 
now on the high pinnacle as Deputy 
Administrator at $8,000. 

The record connotes, on the part of 
Mr. Craig, either an administrative in- 
capacity to grasp the significance and 
the import of (1) Congressional and 
Budget requests for information on sub- 
jects of the importance characteristic 
of the instant case, and (2) of his re- 
sponsibility for the integrity of the re- 
ports, in connection with such requests, 
certified by him as to their accuracy 
and completeness; or a disregard either 
for the rights of such a committee of 
Congress in matters about which it sees 
fit to conduct an inquiry, or for the re- 
sponsibility of an executive agency of 
the Government to the legislative 
branch. In either of the foregoing 
alternatives, it occurs to me, there in- 
heres a grave dereliction on the part of 
Mr. Craig, the excusability of which is 
highly questionable and which impairs 
his usefulness in his present assignment. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following poem by Mr. 
Horace C. Carlisle, of Alabama: 


UNITED, WE STAND 


Labor and Capital, great counterparts 
Of one insep’rable whole, 

Can’t hope to prosper when greed in their 

hearts 

Fails to let justice control— 

Organized unions, and centralized trusts, 
Never, thru lock-outs and strikes, 

Should grind prosperity’s hopes into dusts, 
Whatever be their dislikes. 


Labor and Capital can’t be divorced— 
Nay, they must be reconciled— 

Their marriage vows must be jointly enforced 
For sake of Progress, their child. 

Government must mete out justice to both, 
And grant to each just returns 

On its investment, and then, under oath, 
Grant neither more than it earns. 


Labor and Capital must, hand in hand, 
Work for the best, highest good, 

Thru a great Government, in a great land, 
For a great citizenhood— 

Lock-outs by Capital always cause harm— 
Labor strikes always cause loss— 

There is no remedy for their alarm 
Save in the Christ of the Cross. 


—Horace C. Carlisle. 
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The Lend-Lease Bill 
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OF 
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Monday, March 3, 1941 





ADDRESS OF HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR, 
OF DELAWARE 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech de- 
livered by me at the annual meeting of 
‘the University of Pennsylvania Delaware 
Alumni Society held in the University 
Club, Wilmington, Del., Thursday even- 
ing, February 27, 1941: 


It’s a pleasure to be here with you tonight 
and I sincerely appreciate it. I also want to 
thank those of you who voted for me, for 
your efforts in electing me as your Congress- 
man. I feel that by giving me this honor you 
have honored yourselves and our alma mater 
whom we represent. 

The most important subject at the present 
time, I believe, is the war—national defense 
and the part we are playing and the action, 
if any, we will take in the future. I have 
gone on record as favoring the lend-lease bill 
with the necessary controlling amendments. 
The particular amendment which was passed 
in the House provides that Congress, by con- 
current resolution, can recall the President’s 
lend-lease powers without White House sig- 
nature. Without this provision, Congress 
could terminate the Presidential powers only 
by joint resolution, which requires the Presi- 
dent’s signature. This still gives Congress 
and the people a voice in the Government, 
which is as it should be. 

I firmly believe that the spirit and prin- 
ciple behind this bill is very worth while. 
England’s experience in moral rearmament 
contains a lesson in national unity for us. 
Moral rearmament has ceased to be a mere 
figure of speech in England. The gallantry of 
the British people in the face of the most 
severe bombing ever directed against any na- 
tion is more than sufficient testimony. With 
moral rearmament has come national unity. 
There are the stories of ordinary folk, such 
as the miner, the shopkeeper, the charwoman, 
the physician, the typist—the women who are 
behind every man who goes down to the sea in 
ships and every man who has his place in the 
army. They tell of forgetfulness of self and 
selfish interests, of a rebirth of moral strength 
and character which, if it persists, should 
help to make a better world when armed 
conflict is over. 

In spite of the horrors of air attack, the 
British people are standing firm. Their spirits 
are rising triumphant; the old, lazy, go-as- 
you-please, every-man-for-himself attitude is 
becoming a thing of the past. We men of 
America may never be involved in the war in 
Europe, but the battle against human selfish- 
ness is one that cannot pass us by. We can- 
not all be soldiers. We cannot all keep watch 
upon the seas or fight for freedom in the 
skies, but if the home front crumbles, it 
matters little in the end what happens on the 
battle front. 

Many of us are very ordinary men and 
women, timid of heart, selfish of interests, 
clinging to habits and customs that are 
not easy to throw away. Other people are 
to blame, we say. The Government has 


gotten us into this. Yet think a moment 
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of the real cause of failure, in war or in 
peace. Is it not always, in every walk of 
life, amongst the rich and the poor, because 
we put self first? 

Today, as never before, there is a need for 
national unity in America, regardless of 
political or religious affiliation. The de- 
mand for moral rearmament is being made 
in all parts of the country. It has been 
voiced by many leaders in all walks of 
life—from President Roosevelt down. 

What the workers for moral rearmament 
are doing in helping men and women solve 
their problems and prepare for what lies 
ahead will be of national importance in 
days to come. 





Rural America—Hope of the World 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE ORANGE (CALIF.) 
DAILY NEWS 





Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
ae the Orange Daily News, of Orange, 
Calif.: 


[From the Orange (Calif.) Daily News of 
February 19, 1941] 


RURAL AMERICA—HOPE OF THE WORLD 
(By Wright A. Patterson) 


On November 12, 1918, in the Savoy Hotel in 
London, I visited for an hour with that great 
English statesman, Arthur Balfour. As we 
listened to the din of the joy-crazed throng on 
the Strand, which continued day and night 
for a week, Lord Balfour said to me: 

“People of England and people of all Allied 
nations are crazed with joy today over the 
ending of the conflict in which they have been 
engaged. They do not realize that the world 
is facing a more serious problem today than 
it did day before yesterday, or at any time 
during the past 4 years. Civilization, the 
civilization we have known in Europe and 
which you know in America is in the balance 
right now, and it may disappear in the com- 
paratively near future. We know what has 
happened in Russia. We do not know what 
will happen in Germany. We know France is 
seriously threatened with communism. We 
in England are facing serious social problems. 
Danger exists in the large cities of America, 
and the civilization we have known may dis- 
appear. 

“But if it does, there is one class in one na- 
tion that in time will bring it back to the 
world. That is the people of rural America— 
those who live in the small towns and on the 
farms of your country. They are the safe, 
sane, dependable people of the world today. 
They will, in time, bring our civilization back 
to the world, but it will take 100 years to do 
it.” 

That statement did not impress me at the 
time, but I have thought of it many times 
since, and especially since the rise of Hitler in 
Germany. The English statesman had a 
clearer vision of the future than I could have 
had. 

I know that today leaders of English 
thought are praying that America may stay 
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out of active participation in the present 
conflict. They are fearful that should we 
become an active participant we, too, will go 
the way Europe has gone. We will sacrifice 
our heritage of democracy and will not be in 
a position to maintain that civilization which 
permits of free enterprise, of private owner- 
ship of homes and farms and stores and 
factories. That we, too, will become a socielis- 
tic state, with our people slaves of govern- 
ment instead of its master. 

The thinking people of England know 
America can best serve the cause of civiliza- 
tion by keeping out of any active participa- 
tion in this war. England and all Europe 
need the influence of the safe, sane, depend- 
able people of our small towns and farms 
more than they need the sacrifice of Amer- 
ica’s young manhood on European war fields. 





What I Would Do If I Were President 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, this is 
merely a supposition. I have never 
wanted anything that I knew I could not 
get, but in criticizing the present admin- 
istration without offering a substitution 
would be a mere act of fault finding 
which would not be a constructive way 
to debate public questions. I prefer, 
rather, to set forth just what I would do 
if I were President. 

After election and before’ inauguration, 
I would endeavor to find a body of com- 
petent men to assist me in the Cabinet. 
Being a Republican I would naturally 
try to get as many as possible from that 
source, but I would not feel myself limited 
to strict party lines in case of an emer- 
gency, and as I see it we are not going to 
have anything else but an emergency for 
several years to come. 

In making these selections there would 
be no demand made on my part that the 
Cabinet should see eye to eye with me on 
all things, because I would want Cabinet 
decisions to reflect the result of sincere 
deliberations. 

Secondly, I would cut out all the frills 
of inauguration, take the oath of office 
before the Congress, and proceed to out- 
line what I deemed to be necessary to 
preserve, improve, and defend the United 
States of America. 

If already engaged in war, I would 
recommend every step be taken to insure 
a victory; if not already engaged in war 
I would state the position of this coun- 
try—that the United States has no war 
aims except the defense of its own terri- 
tory and that territory coming within the 
scope of the Monroe Doctrine. Since we 
will not permit any foreign power to ac- 
quire new territory or increase its present 
holdings in the Western Hemisphere, we 
should treat others as we want them to 
treat us—keep our forces at home and 
not meddle with affairs in other sections 
of the world. 
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I would reannounce a policy as old as 
this Government—that those who desire 
to invest private funds in foreign gov- 
ernments or in enterprises in foreign 
countries, do so at their own peril, and 
that this Government will never permit 
itself to be used as a collector of private 
debts in any part of the globe. 

I would recommend trade relations 
with any foreign nation, whose govern- 
ment we recognized, on the basis of a fair 
exchange of our own products, either raw 
or fabricated, needed by such nation, by 
accepting from that nation products 
either raw or fabricated, which cannot be 
produced in this country in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy the needs of the 
people of the United States. In no event 
would I recommend the acceptance of 
products of any kind which can be pro- 
duced in this country in sufficient quan- 
tities. 

In no event would I recommend any 
Government credit system with any for- 
eign power in order to increase trade, for 
our commerce should be controlled by 
natural trade advantages instead of be- 
ing built upon a credit system. Such a 
system has the peril in it of becoming 
involved in foreign affairs. It has al- 
ready done that, and the system should 
be immediately abandoned. 

I would give more attention to the 
United States and less attention to for- 
eign governments. I would recommend 
the building of such a national defense 
as would be able to back up, by force, the 
policy of this Government, and for that 
reason I would deem it advisable to im- 
mediately notify every foreign govern- 
ment what our policy is and that we are 
prepared to defend it. 

I would call the attention of Congress 
to the fact that as our Government op- 
erates and has operated for the last 75 
years under a system where a few people 
are too rich and too many people too 
poor. I would recommend that this pol- 
icy be corrected to the end that a wider 
and more just distribution of the prod- 
ucts of labor and capital be made. 

To accomplish the desired result, I 
would recommend to Congress that the 
system of financing obligations of the 
Government by the issue of interest- 
bearing, tax-exempt bonds be immedi- 
ately stopped. 

If, when I became President, I found 
the debt of the Government on direct 
and indirect obligations reaching the 
stupendous sum of sixty or seventy bil- 
lion dollars, I would first recommend to 
Congress that Treasury notes of the Gov- 
ernment be issued, not based on silver or 
gold or any other commodity, but based 
on the credit of the Nation, exactly the 
same security now behind the bonds. I 
would call in the outstanding bonds and 
pay them in Treasury notes, thus stop- 
ping, at once, the interest on this un- 
warranted bond issue. This step alone 
would insure a saving to the American 
people of $3,000,000,000 annually—taking 
into consideration our proposed expense 
for Great Britain. In the course of 30 
years, which is not long, the interest 
saving on bonded money would retire 
the national debt. 

I would recommend to Congress that 
this plan would do even more than retire 
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the national debt, it would begin the 
active retirement of the private debt, for 
those who now control the general in- 
terest rates would lose that control and 
there would be no way open to anyone in 
a private capacity to loan and reloan 
the Government’s own credit, either to 
the Government itself or to the people. 
I would endeavor to make it so plain to 
Congress that under our present system 
of private use of Government credit, the 
Government itself is required to pay 
interest charges to private individuals 
for the use of its own credit. 

I would immediately stop the purchase 
of gold at any price, much more stop the 
practice of paying to foreign governments 
double what it is worth. The accumula- 
tion of $22,000,000,000 in gold that can- 
not be used as money, but hoarded as a 
commodity, is a policy that cannot be de- 
fended by referring to any passage in the 
history of the human race. It can only 
result in increasing the tax burden of the 
people, and it may eventually result in a 
staggering loss. 

If and when other nations treat gold 
simply as a commodity and not as money, 
the value of our $22,000,000,000 of gold 
a will disappear in the sands of 

ime. 

For the present I would recommend 
that this gold be made into money and 
used as such and get at least some use out 
of it instead of hoarding it and paying 
for its protection piled up in underground 
vaults. 

This Government is committed to the 
proposition that the Government exists 
for the people. Our Government is ex- 
actly the reverse proposition to that 
which is claimed by the German Reich 
There the individual exists for the gov- 
ernment. 

We have in this Government the best 
arrangement for the preservation of indi- 
vidual liberty of any experiment in gov- 
ernment yet tried. In those governments 
where the individual exists for the state, 
individual liberty is greatly handicapped 
and in many governments it ceases to 
exist at all. 

We hear much about a capitalistic gov- 
ernment, but the truth is that any 
government on earth that guarantees 
individual liberty must necessarily be a 
capitalistic government. Capital is the 
proof of individual effort. We must make 
sure to preserve this system, but we 
should at the same time make sure that 
no combination of capital should become 
so streng as to defy the purpose of this 
Government. That such combinations 
have in the past done that, goes without 
saying. We all know that. 

We are confronted now with a new cra 
of world government, namely the aboli- 
tion of capitalism everywhere. That has 
been brought on by capitalism itself. 
Capital has been too greedy. It has taken 
too much of the common enterprise of 
capital and labor working together. 
Capital has gone further in this country 
than that of giving labor too small a 
share—it has reached out and obtained 
title to our natural resources, which God 
created for the use of all. In this wild, 
unbridled drive for more power the capi- 
talistic system in America has defied the 


laws of the Government and the laws of 
God as well. 

This attitude of capital has brought 
down upon its own head the condemna- 
tion of nearly every government on earth. 
In the world today capitalism is on trial. 

You can see what a task we have right 
here at home. We must preserve indi- 
vidual liberty and to do that we must pre- 
serve capitalism. Our first duty, there- 
fore, is to line capital up and force it to 
do the right thing. We should end the 
program of granting special privileges to 
anyone, for through this process capi- 
talism has become too strong and the 
people have suffered. 

We really have only one measuring 
stick to follow, and that was laid down in 
the Declaration of Independence: That 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
is guaranteed to every citizen of this 
country. Our duty is simply this: Make 
capitalism work in this country and at 
the same time preserve to the people life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

If the banking system of the United 
States takes too much interest from the 
Government—when it should not take 
any—and too much from the people in 
high interest rates, our duty is to stop 
that at once. We can do it as I have 
outlined. 

If the power companies are charging 
too much for the service in electricity, 
find out what it costs to generate elec- 
tricity and, through Government opera- 
tion, force the rates down. This we are 
doing in T. V. A. This one experiment 
has for the last 7 years saved the con- 
sumers of America $600,000,000 annu- 
ally, and can be made to save another 
billion to the consumers annually by a 
continuation of the T. V. A. 

If people in the United States want to 
work and cannot find work in private em- 
ployment, the Government must supple- 
ment this work by carefully planned pub- 
lic works. If and when private employ- 
ment is able to furnish jobs, public-works 
activity can be lessened. Our duty is to 
insure work for all who want to work and 
who cannot find it. 

Those who are too old to v-ork, those 
who are crippled or sick, those in middle 
life who cannot find employment either 
in private industry or in Government 
service, merely because of an arbitrary 
age limit, should all have the right to 
live, and they cannot live, at least not as 
American citizens, unless the Govern- 
ment makes wise provisions for social se- 
curity. We have made a start on this 
subject, but the benefits have never risen 
above the level of straight-out relief. No 
one in the United States who has partici- 
pated in this social security has been on 
a higher plane than that of relief. This 
relicf element of social security must give 
way to social security as a right. In 
granting these social benefits, two im- 
portant life-giving energies to business as 
a whole will follow. First, money that 
does not now circulate, will circulate. 
Idle money does no service to anyone. 
Ten dollars in circulation is better than 
a millien hidden away and taken out of 
circulation. Second, buying power will be 
put down at the bottom of our social 
structure, and as expended will flow 
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through all our economic life, leaving 
benefits wherever it is spent. 

On the question of a farm policy, I 
would stress the point that for the sake 
of a strong national defense, the food- 
producing industry of the United States 
must be kept solvent. When farmers, 
with the usual long hours of labor, cannot 
get enough for their products to pay their 
bills and get a reasonable compensation 
for their labor, it should be evidence 
enough that such a program should not 
be tolerated. If the failures on the farm 
were limited to just a few, no certain de- 
duction could be made, but since the ex- 
perience of a few is the same experience 
of the mass of the farmers, the proof is 
beyond dispute that a change should be 
made. 

Ever since I can remember, Liverpool, 
England, has fixed the prices of many of 
our agricultural products, and during all 
these years we have never had an Ameri- 
can market. That system has been dis- 
astrous to our producers. We should im- 
mediately start an American market for 
American products, and not depend upon 
England or any other nation. This Con- 
gress should definitely decide that no 
farm products shall be sold in America for 
less than the average cost of production. 
This average price will not save some 
from bankruptcy, but on the average the 
farm population will be able to continue 
in their industry. 

There are many plans for doing this, 
but first of all we should agree on the 
principle—that is, cost of production 
that will embrace the costs of producing 
and leave a fair wage for those who till 
the soil. If we are all agreed on this and 
are determined to put the program 
through, the sooner we start the better. 
Experience will demonstrate errors in the 
legislation, but. there never could be a 
greater error in legislation than that of 
permitting our one essential industry to 
become bankrupt. 

Labor should be given a fair share of 
the joint efforts of capital and labor 
which can be accomplished by the pas- 
sage of such just labor laws as will guar- 
antee to those who work, two things— 
first, safeguards against the hazards of 
the business, and secondly, by making 
sure that labor participates on a just 
basis with capital. 

I would call upon industry, the prin- 
cipal part of which is represented by cor- 
porate interesis, to assist the Government 
in every possible way to make capitalism 
work. There must be a closer relation- 
ship and understanding between indus- 
try, labor, and the Government, and at 
the same time the Government should 
take such a firm stand on the matter that 
the people of the United States would not 
be subject to the caprice of corporate 
wealth as they have been in the past. 

In my judgment there is no other way 
by which the future of this Government 
can be made secure. If we want the kind 
of government we intended to have in the 
United States, all must surrender some 
advanisge they have heretofore enjoyed 
to make that thing work, which through- 
out most of the world has been con- 
demned. If we want to retain our liber- 
ties, now is the time to give to the com- 
mon cause, and not take until misery 
stalks the land. 
LXXXVII—App.——60 
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Cotton Industry Seriously Affected by 
Collapse of Coastwise Shipping— 
Wheeler-Lea Act in Way of Recovery 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years prior to the depression Texas 
was our greatest cotton-producing State. 
Diversified farming was practiced to a 
very great extent, but no other crop has 
been found to supplant cotton as a gen- 
eral money crop. Cotton, with its by- 
products, constitutes the greatest mul- 
tiple-purpose crop known to the farmer. 
It is both food and raiment for mankind, 
and as a feed for beef and dairy stock it 
has no equal. 

Notwithstanding the large production 
of cotton in Texas for so many years, 
only a comparatively small proportion of 
it was domestically consumed. Texas, 
perhaps, had fewer spindles in operation 
than any other major cotton-producing 
State, Of the shipments going out of the 
State, about 90 percent went into the ex- 
port trade, the remainder going princi- 
pally to New England mills. 

In recent years, for reasons which it is 
not my purpose to discuss in this connec- 
tion, American cotton has been forced to 
compete with a tremendously increased 
foreign production. This foreign cotton 
is generally of a much lower grade than 
that produced in the United States, but 
it has had the effect of filling the world 
markets with a low grade of cheap prod- 
ucts, with which the American producer 
could not compete. 

Notwithstanding this greatly increased 
foreign competition, our American cot- 
ton, on account of its superiority, still 
found a limited market abroad for high- 
grade materials. Germany, France, Po- 
land, and Japan, and other countries, 
continued to be purchasers of American 
cotton up to the outbreak of the present 
war. These markets are out of the pic- 
ture at the present time. To what extent 
they can ever be recovered is problemati- 
cal. Great Britain is now the only for- 
eign market open to us, and their pur- 
chases are surprisingly small, in view of 
the fact that cotton has heretofore been 
largely used in the production of explo- 
sives used in war. 

Because of the loss of the foreign mar- 
ket a much larger proportion of Texas 
and Oklahoma cotton has been sent to 
domestic mills the past season. The As- 
sociated Press dispatches, published dur- 
ing the summer months of 1940, showed 
record shipments of cotton from the Gulf 
ports to New England mills in the coast- 
wise trade. 

For more than a half century the rail 
lines had failed to make provision for a 
rate structure that would enable the 
southwestern cotton producer to reach 
the eastern mills. Practically all cotton 
from that section for domestic consump- 
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tion went by the coastwise ships, where 
the transportation cost was approxi- 
mately one-fourth the cost by rail. 

After the ships were placed under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Wheeler-Lea Act, the rail lines soon 
started their program for an equaliza- 
tion of the rates, that, of course, being 
their motive in securing the passage of 
that law. War conditions soon afforded 
them the opportunity to eliminate coast- 
wise competition so far as the movement 
of cotton was concerned. Anticipating 
an acute situation in regard to available 
vessels for the coastwise trade, the time 
chosen for initiating reductions in the 
all-rail rates on cotton apparently ap- 
peared most opportune for the rail lines. 
This is evident from the manner in 
which these reductions were initiated. 
Between May and October 1940, two sep- 
arate and distinct downward readjust- 
ments were made in the rates on cotton 
between Texas origins and New England 
destinations. 

The first reduction was made on June 
20, 1940, and consisted of a slight de- 
crease in the combination factors that 
formed the basis of the through existing 
all-rail rates. This decrease averaged 
about 8 cents per 100 pounds from Dal- 
las, Tex., to eastern destinations, and re- 
flected in general about a 6-percent re- 
duction. This action apparently was in- 
tended as a feeler, and was accomplished 
without serious objection. The results 
were evidently encouraging, for in August 
1940, less than 2 months later, a further 
reduction in these rates was sought. 

The second proposed reduction was of 
major significance and reflected a fur- 
ther decrease from the then existing 
rates of approximately 41 cents per 100 
pounds, or an over-all decrease of 35 
percent less than the rates that were in 
effect prior to June 30, 1940. This pro- 
posal was vigorously opposed and re- 
sulted in a formal proceeding being held 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. After formal hearing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorized 
the publication of the rates desired by 
the rail lines, and they were placed in 
effect on September 7, 1940. 

The extent of these reductions in rail 
rates on cotton from all interior Texas 
points to New England mills is fairly 
illustrated by the rate made effective 
from Dallas. Prior to June 20, 1940, the 
rate from Dallas was $1.37 per 100 
pounds. On that date (June 20, 1940), 
the rate was reduced to $1.29 per 100 
pounds. On September 7, 1940, the rail 
rate was further reduced to 88 cents per 
100 pounds. This was within 12 cents 
of the then existing rail-ocean rate 
through Galveston or Houston from 
Dallas to Chicopee Falls, and other 
points in Massachusetts similarly located. 

The Morgan (Southern Pacific) Coast- 
wise Line has now announced a raise of 
114% cents per 100 pounds on the rate 
from Texas ports to New York, which 
became effective March 2, 1941. This 
will leave the coastwise rate on cotton 
from Dallas to eastern mills only one- 
half cent per 100 pounds less than the 
all-rail rate. From many points in 
Texas the new all-rail rate will actually 
be slightly lower than the new coastwise 
rate, but at the same time 60 cents per 
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bale higher to the cotton producer of 
north Texas than the rail-coastwise rate 
formerly in effect. 

The increased transportation cost on 
south Texas cotton will be considerably 
greater than that applying to north 
Texas. The coastwise rate on cotton 
from Galveston and Houston to Boston 
has heretofore been 35 cents per 100 
pounds, or $1.75 per bale. The new rate 
by Morgan Line to New York, thence by 
rail to Boston, will be 8142 cents per 100 
pounds, or $4.0742 per bale. This repre- 
sents an actual increased transportation 
cost to the south Texas cotton farmer 
of $2.32%2 per bale. 

Soon after the reduced rail rates were 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, all ship lines in the cotton 
trade operating between Texas ports and 
New England points announced their 
withdrawal from the service. The ships 
were said to have had an average age 
of 23 years, many of them having been 
built by the Government during the 
World War. Many of the ships have 
been sold, some to Great Britain and 
some to South American countries. 
There is probably no way of replacing 
them at this time, as capital will not be 
invested to provide new ships that can- 
not successfully compete with the rail- 
roads under existing law. 

The Morgan Line, owned by the 
Southern Pacific Railway, announced its 
withdrawal from New England ports. 
The announcement stated that it would 
continue to take cotton from Gulf ports 
to New York, there to be transferred to 
other carriers for New England mills, 
under prevailing local rail rates. It was 
estimated that this would add $1 per 
bale to the transportation cost. 

A conference was held in Washington 
on January 8, to devise ways and means, 
if possible, for the continuation of the 
coastwise transportation service. This 
conference was with officials of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Maritime Commission, and was par- 
ticipated in by representatives of the 
ship lines, ports, and the railroads 
involved. 

As reported, the facts developed at 
this conference showed that the ship lines 
were operating at a loss, and that the 
coastwise service could not be reinstated 
without a substantial raise in freight 
rates, estimated at about 35 percent. It 
was also contended by some that, so far 
as cotton was concerned, this increase, if 
authorized wouid, in some instances, only 
drive more traffic to the railroads, as the 
recently reduced rail rates would render 
it impossible for the ship lines to com- 
pete. 

On the suggestion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Maritime 
Commission members present, a commit- 
tee was appointed to attend a further 
conference which was held in New York 
on January 16, 1941. I am indebted tc 
Mr. F. G. Robinson, traffic manager of the 
Galveston Chamber of Commerce for in- 
formation in regard to matters consid- 
ered at this second conference. Some of 
the steamship lines submitted proposals 
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for increased rates on practically all 
commodities common to the coastwise 
trade. Included in the list were cotton 
from 35 to 44 cents per hundred pounds; 
rice, 33 to 42 cents; hides, 46 to 58 cents; 
bagging, 26 to 33 cents; cotton piece 
geods, 99 to 108 cents; boots and shoes, 
100 to 125 cents; and other commodities 
in proportion. 

Before the adoption of the Wheeler- 
Lea Transportation Act the coastwise 
trade had grown to enormous propor- 
tions. It is now a thing of the past un- 
less it can be revived by additional legis- 
lation involving increased transportation 
rates. Of course, the purpose of that 
bill, by placing all transportation under 
the Railroad Commission, was to gain 
more business for the railroads. ‘This 
could only be done by taking it away from 
the ocean ships and inland waterways. 
These results are now being accom- 
plished. Transportation rates are being 
more nearly equalized. Rail rates on 
competitive traffic have been temporarily 
reduced. Ships have gone out of com- 
mission. The total transportation cost, 
both by ship and by rail, has been sub- 
stantially increased, and further in- 
creases are contemplated. ‘The people, 
especially the cotton farmers, are left 
“holding the bag.” 

There are now only two ship lines left 
in operation carrying cotton in the coast- 
wise trade from Texas—the Morgan, and 
the Seatrain lines—both operated in the 
interest of the railroads. Neither of these 
lines will carry cotton beyond the port 
of New York, there to be transferred to 
rail lines at greatly increased cost. 

The Morgan Line has been owned and 
operated by the Southern Pacific Railway 
for many years. The Seatrain is a new 
transportation agency for Texas, having 
been inaugurated only a few months ago. 
The ships engaged in this service, each 
carrying 100 loaded railroad cars, operate 
between Texas City and Hoboken. 

The legality of the Seatrain is now be- 
ing contested before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, partly upon the 
ground that a portion of its stock is 
owned by the Texas & Pacific, and Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroads, claimed to be in 
violation of the Panama Canal Act. 
Messrs. Hoy and Walsh, examiners for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
who heard the case several weeks ago, 
have prepared their report, holding that 
the Transportation Act of 1940—Wheeler- 
Lea bill—had made changes in the Pana- 
ma Canal Act, and that the railroad 
ownership of stock in the ship line was 
immaterial in the case under considera- 
tion. 

This same legal point was raised when 
the conference report on the Wheeler- 
Lea bill was before Congress. A mimeo- 
graphed letter, calling attention to it, was 
delivered to each Member of Congress be- 
fore the report was voted upon. This let- 
ter was signed by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WuiIttrncton], chairman 
of the Committee on Flood Control; 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Don- 
DERO]; and myself, 

















The point as to whether the bill 
amended the Panama Canal Act was dis- 
cussed in both the Senate and the House, 
but the matter was passed over lightly 
when the sponsors of the bill gave the 
most positive assurance that it did not 
change the Panama Canal Act in any 
way whatever, except to clarify it. It is 
now clarified, but the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wu1rrrncton], the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Donprro], 
and myself should no longer be criticized 
for failing to understand it, since it has 
also deceived the experienced expert ex- 
aminers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. A final decision has not 
yet been rendered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is to be hoped 
that they will not also misunderstand the 
law that has been so clearly clarified by 
the Wheeler-Lea Act. 

Shipping interests have been quite 
active in their efforts to restore the coast- 
wise trade. Suggestions have been made 
for the enactment of a law permitting, 
for a temporary period, vessels built in 
foreign countries to ply in our coastwise 
trade, providing that only American sea- 
men could be employed. 

It has also been suggested that some of 
our Government-subsidized ships might 
be allocated to the coastwise trade, 
especially in the interest of the cot- 
ton industry. Not only are the cotton 
producers interested, but also the cotton 
mills of New England are greatly inter- 
ested, as they are now intensively en- 
gaged in producing materials in the 
interest of national defense. 

None of these suggestions can be made 
effective under the present law, and, ow- 
ing to the opposition that would be urged 
by the nonsubsidized railroads, it is 
deemed impossible to secure the passage 
of any necessary amendments at this 
time. 

The announcement of the Morgan Line, 
in addition to increased rates to New 
York, further stated that no bills of lad- 
ing would be issued “in connection with 
any trucking line,” but that the cotton 
would go by ship to New York on “bills 
of lading showing destination as Boston 
and in connection with rail rates” 
through to destination. 

Before the enactment of the Wheeler- 
Lea law the coastwise rate on cotton from 
Texas ports to New England mill towns 
ranged from 35 to 40 cents per hundred 
pounds. The all-rail rate from all south 
Texas points was $1.44 per hundred 
pounds. The major portion of the cot- 
ton shipped through these Texas ports 
Was produced in northern Texas and 
Oklahoma. The combined rail-water rate 
from those sections was considerably less 
than the all-rail rate. 

Now, within 6 months after the pas- 
sage of the Wheeler-Lea law the all-rail 
rate on cotton from points inland have 
been very materially reduced, while the 
coastwise rates are being very materially 
increased. Furthermore, no ships are 
now engaged in that trade except those 
owned by, or operated in the interest of, 
the railroads. In any event, the trans- 
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portation cost on cotton has been very 
materially increased. 

From present indications so many ob- 
stacles are now being placed in the way 
of the coastwise shipping that it will be 
practically impossible to have this useful 
transportation service reinstated. An 
Associated Press dispatch from New Or- 
leans on December 3, complaining of the 
conditions being brought about in the 
coastwise shipping, stated in part as fol- 
lows: 


New Orleans merchants are forced to route 
their cotton from interior warehouses to the 
East by railroad. The local dock board re- 
cently discharged 200 men for lack of busi- 
ness. 


At the time of this dispatch, December 
3, 1940, the obstacles that had been placed 
by the railroads in the way of coastwise 
shipping were thought to be great, but 
they were slight as compared with those 
now existing. Up to last Thursday the 
Eastern Steam Ship Lines, operating be- 
tween New York and Boston, was pre- 
paring to carry cotton that might be 
brought to New York by the other. ship 
lines still in operation to that port. I 
have here the copy of the dispatch as 
published in the Galveston News of Feb- 
ruary 27, last Thursday, announcing that 
the Eastern Lines had placed an embargo 
on cotton, and that this was done 
“through the association of American 
Railroads effective immediately.” Evi- 
dently this association has reached the 
conclusion that its power is without limit. 
“Upon what meat doth this our Caesar 
feed?” 

The dispatch in the Galveston News of 
February 27, 1941, is as follows: 


EMBARGO IS SEEN AS BLOW TO TEXAS COTTON 
SHIPMENTS-—EASTERN LINES SAID TO HAVE 
STOPPED TAKING TRANSSHIPMENT COTTON 


The Eastern Steamship Lines have placed 
an embargo through the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, effective immediately, on ac- 
ceptance of cotton at New York for all New 
England ports and for all interior destina- 
tions via New England ports, according to 
information received by local shipping men 
tocay. 

The Eastern Steamship Co. has become the 
only water route by which Texas cotton can 
be delivered to New England ports, since all 
direct coastwise service between Texas and 
New England has been abandoned, and the 
reported action of the Eastern Steamship 
Lines is expected to have a serious effect on 
movement of coastwise cotton through Texas 
ports and on cotton shippers located in port 
areas. 

Coastwise cotton from Texas ports has been 
going to New York for transshipment at New 
York to New England via Eastern. Some local 
shipping men said that the end of this ar- 
rangement will mean that the only way that 
cotton can move through Texas ports to New 
England now will be via rail from New York, 
and that the resulting water and rail rates 
will be higher than the all-rail rates from 
interior Texas points to New England. 

The effect of this on the Texas cotton ports 
is particularly serious at present. Because 
of the lack of an export movement and be- 
cause defense activities have resulted in an 
unusually large demand from New England 
mills, the coastwise cotton movement has rep- 
resented this season an unusually large por- 
tion of the total cotton movement at Galves- 
ton and other Texas ports. 
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Solution of Baltimore’s Traffic Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1941 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, it 
is gratifying that after years of delay, the 
time for wishful thinking is now past. 
We have adopted a definite plan for solv- 
ing our transportation problem,® and 
though it might appear to be at a tre- 
mendous cost, it actually will be infin- 
itesimal compared with the cost the State 
and its political subdivisions will other- 
wise have to pay to salvage unwise ex- 
penditures of the past. Efforts of the 
Governor and the congressional delega- 
tion for a solution are now bearing fruit, 
and I am glad that Governor O’Conor is 
taking the initiative in this direction. 

In connection with these bottlenecks, 
the most serious one, of course, to the 
city and to the State is Baltimore itself. 
So it would seem that the next big effort 
is a cut-off bridge over the city of Balti- 
more. This is in line with the Presi- 
dent’s thinking and is a project that can 
be accomplished in the very near future, 
along with the projected Eastern Ave- 
nue improvement and the superhighway 
between Washington and Baltimore, 
which form an integral part of this pro- 
gram. 

Any plan of traffic for Maryland must 
consider present Baltimore City traffic 
conditions. The best authorities dealing 
with this subject admit that any con- 
sideration of traffic should not be 
brought into the city but should be made 
to by-pass congested city areas. The 
most feasible plan is to direct north and 
south out-State traffic off to the eastern 
portion of the city, over the Baltimore 
Harbor Bridge. 

I advocated in the city council and the 
press these most pressing problems, but 
it appeared that I might have been 
somewhat more visionary. Today my 
suggestions are becoming an actuality. 
The following correspondence will indi- 
cate my interest in solving the traffic sit- 
uation in Baltimore City, which dates 
back to 1936. 

COMMISSION ON CITY PLAN, 
MUNICIPAL BUILDING, 
Baltimore, November 30, 1936. 
Mr. BERNARD L. CROZIER, 
Chief Engineer. 

Dear Mr. Crozier: We are returning here- 
with Resolution No. 467, requesting the 
board of estimates and the police commis- 
sioner to inform the council as to. the advisa- 
bility of widening Pratt Street, from President 
Street to Central Avenue, and covering the 
Fallsway, from Baltimore Street to Pratt 
Street, which you referred to us the other 
day. 
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We are of the opinion that the widening of 
this section of Pratt Street would tend to 
improve, to a considerable degree, traffic situ- 
ations in the vicinity and feel that should the 
street be widened a minimum width of 100 
feet should be adopted. However, we find 
that such a widening would affect property 
assessed at $180,350 and believe that in in- 
stances where openings or widenings which 
benefit the general traffic situation would 
incur an expenditure of such similar amounts, 
it would be better to have an appropriation 
included therefor in the annual budget for 
the year in which the widening is contem- 
plated. Should it be decided to go ahead 
with such a measure, we wish to cail your 
attention to the fact that a portion of the 
lana affected by this ordinance could be used 
for the enlargement of the school yard of 
school No. 2. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH W. SHIRLEY, 
President. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorKs, 
CHIEF ENGINEER’S OFFICE, 
Baltimore, December 2, 1936. 
BoarpD OF ESTIMATES, 
City Hall. 

GENTLEMEN: In compliance with your re- 
quest of November 4, I am returning here- 
with resolution No. 467, entitled: 

“Resolution requesting the board of esti- 
mates and the police commissioner to inform 
the council as te the advisability of widening 
Pratt Street, from President Street to Central 
Avenue, and covering the Fallsway from Balti- 
more Street to Pratt Street.” 

Attached hereto you will find a report dated 
November 30, from Mr. Joseph W. Shirley, 
president of the commission on city plan, 
which is self-explanatory. 

Yours very truly, 
B. L. Crozier, Chief Engineer. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE BOARD OF ESTIMATES 


The president laid before the city council 
the following communication from the board 
of estimates: 

DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
SUBDEPARTMENT BOARD 
OF ESTIMATES, 
City Hall, Baltimore, December 8, 1936. 
(Resolution No. 467) 
To the HONORABLE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF 
THE CiTy COUNCIL. 

GENTLEMEN: Today the board of estimates 
directed me to send you attached copy of 
letter of December 2, of the chief engi- 
neer, and copy of letter of November 30, of 
Maj. Joseph W. Shirley, president, Commis- 
sion on City Plan, to the chief engineer, 
in reference to Resolution No. 487, entitled: 

“Resolution requesting the board of esti- 
mates and the police commissioner to inform 
the council as to the advisability of widening 
Pratt Street, from President Street to Central 
Avenue, and covering the Fallsway, from 
Baltimore Street to Pratt Street.” 

Yours very truly, 
A. L. DELL, Clerk. 


In the city council.and the press I ad- 
vocated that Eastern Avenue be made a 
boulevard. I also advocated the widen- 
ing of Pratt Street and the covering of 
Fallsway from Baltimore Street to Pratt 
Street. This resolution was adopted by 
the city council and approved by Mr, 
Joseph W. Shirley, president of the com- 
mission on city planning. 
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Along with my colleagues of the First 
Councilmanic District, I advocated reso- 
lutions Nos. 847, 848, and 849, as follows: 

Resolution No. 847 


Resoluticn by the City Council of Baltimore 
City requesting the Department of Public 
Works to immediately improve Grundy 
Street, between Eastern Avenue and Dillon 
Street. 


Whereas the present condition of Grundy 
Street, between Eastern Avenue and Dillon 
Street is unsightly and unsafe for vehicular 
traffic, and due to the stagnation and pollu- 
tion of surface water in the bed of the said 
street, the present condition of said street 
threatens to become a menace to the health 
of the residents along said street; and 

Whereas it is necessary that improvements 
be made at once to said street: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the City Council of Baltimore 
City, That the Department of Public Works of 
Baltimore City be required to immediately 
investigate the present condition of Grundy 
Street, between Eastern Avenue and Dillon 
Street. with a view to the improvement of 
same in order to avoid the present unsightly, 
unsafe. and unhealthy condition thereof; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the ch'2f clerk of the City 
Council of Baltimore City is hereby directed 
to forward a copy of this resolution to the 
Department of Public Works of Baltimore 
City. 

The resolution was read the first time and 
by special order the second time and adopted. 





Resolution No. 848 


Resolution by the City Councfl of Baltimore 
City requesting the Board of Estimates of 
Baltimore City to cause a survey to be made 
of traffic conditions along Eastern Avenue, 
between Cornwall Street and Haven Street, 
for the purpose of relieving Eastern Ave- 
nue from the heavy load of traffic it now 
carries and in its study to give particular 
attention to the acquisition and improve- 
ment by the city of the bridge of the Balti- 
more Transit Co. on Lombard Street and 
the improvement of Oldham Street, be- 
tween Lombard Street and Eastern Avenue, 
as a possible means of diverting much of 
said traffic from said Eastern Avenue to 
Lombard Street 
Whereas Eastern Avenue is the main traffic 

artery leading to the large industrial section 

in southeast Baltimore and in Baltimore 

County, and also leading to the many shores 

and resorts lying to the east of Baltimore 

City; and 
Whereas vehicular traffic along said avenue 

has increased to a point where it now becomes 

necessary to divert some of the said traffic 
from Eastern Avenue to some other street in 

order to avoid delay and to contribute to a 

faster and better movement of traffic along 

said Eastern Avenue: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the City Council of Baltimore 
City, That the Board of Estimates of Balti- 
more City is hereby requested to cause an 
immediate survey to be made of traffic con- 
ditions along Eastern Avenue, between Corn- 
wall Street and Haven Street, and to give 
immediate consideration to devising ways and 
means of diverting some of the present heavy 
traffic from Eastern Avenue and as a possible 
means of the diversion of some of the said 
traffic the said board of estimates is hereby 
further requested to give particular attention 
to the acquisition by the city of the bridge 
on Lombard Street, the improvement of same 
for vehicular traffic, and the improvement of 
Oldham Street, between Lombard Street and 
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Eastern Avenue, which said acquisition and 
improvements would provide Lombard Street 
as an additional artery of traffic to the east- 
ern section of the city and adjoining county; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the City 
Council of Baltimore City is hereby directed 
to forward a copy of this resolution to the 
Board of Estimates of Baltimore City. 

Mr. Traub made a motion, which was duly 
seconded, that the resolution be referred to 
a committee. 

Mr. O’Connell made a substitute motion, 
which was seconded by Mr. D’Alesandro, that 
the resolution be adopted. 

The roll was called on the substitute mo- 
tion, resulting as follows: 

Yeas: Messrs. President, Bonnett, D’Ales- 
andro, Hennegan, Boland, Briscoe, Klima, 
Beale, Mullin, O’Connell, Sloman, Bailey, and 
Murpby—13. 

Nays: 0. 

Excused from voting: Messrs. Ellison and 
Traub. 

Out of room: Messrs. Reamer, Wells, and 
Wills. 

Absent: Mr. Busch. 

The president declared the resolution 
adopted. 


Resolution No. 849 


Resolution by the City Council of Baltimore 
City requesting the Board of Estimates of 
Baltimore City to consider the advisability 
of formulating plans for the erection of a 
viaduct along Boston Street, between 
Clinton and Newkirk Streets 


Whereas the use of Boston Street as a 
traffic artery in the southeastern section of 
Baltimore City has greatly increased in the 
past few years, due to its use by motorists 
going to and from Logan Field and going 
to and from the many large industrial 
plants in the surrounding territory; and 

Whereas the railroad grade crossings along 
this street impede traffic and create delays 
and unnecessary congestion; and 

Whereas it is desirable to avoid such de- 
lays and to secure a safer and speedier 
movement of traffic along this street: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of Baltimore 
City, That the Board of Estimates of Balti- 
more City is hereby requested to immediately 
consider plans to relieve traffic congestion 
and delay along Boston Street, between Clin- 
ton and Newkirk Streets, and in considera- 
ation thereof the said board of estimates is 
hereby requested to study the feasibility of 
erecting along Boston Street, between Clin- 
ton and Newkirk Streets, a viaduct for ve- 
hicular traffic; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the City 
Council of Baltimore City is hereby directed 
to forward a copy of this resolution to the 
Board cf Estimates of Baltimore City. 

A motion was made, which was duly sec- 
onded, that the resolution be referred to a 
committee. 

Mr. D’Alesandro made a substitute motion, 
which was seconded by Mr. Bonnett, that the 
resolution be adopted. 

The roll was called on the substitute mo- 
tion, resulting as follows: 

Yeas: Messrs. President, Bonnett, D’Ales- 
andro, Hennegan, Briscoe, Sloman, Bailey, 
and Murphy—8. 

Nays: Messrs. Boland, Klima, Beale, Mul- 
lin, O'Connell, Ellison, and Trauf—7. 

Out of room: Messrs. Reamer, Wells, and 
Wills. 

Absent: Mr. Busch. 

The president declared the resolution 
adopted. 
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Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 8 this House passed H. R. 1776 
which is now being debated in the Sen- 
ate. I was one of those voting against 
that bill. I did not arrive at my decision 
lightly. I believe that most of the Mem- 
bers of this House went through a great 
spiritual trial and intense suffering be- 
fore they made their decision. As for 
myself, I can assure you that only a vote 
on a declaration of war by this House 
could call forth again the agony through 
which I passed before casting my vote. 

This is a tragic and solemn moment in 
human history. I believe there is much 
sincerity and agonized desire to do what 
is best on the part of both opponents and 
proponents of the type of legislation now 
agitating our people. I was much im- 
pressed by Senator BarKLEy’s statement 
made in the Senate the other day during 
ae debate on the lease-lend bill. He 
said: 

We are all honestly seeking, I believe, to do 
the things that will avoid the necessity of 
our entering the war, of our being a belligerent 
from a military standpoint. But any nation 
in the world, big or little, which deludes it- 
seif into the belief that this war is not affect- 
ing its destiny, its influence, and its welfare, 
is ie under the ground—not simply as an 
ostrich. 


Because I do not believe that either the 
mere passage or the mere defeat of the 
lease-lend bill will protect us against 
actual fighting participation in this World 
War, nor would it save the rest of man- 
kind from self-destruction, I do not wish 
to reiterate the arguments uSed for and 
against the passage of that legislation. 

But I do believe that we are now in the 
position of stimulating an indefinite con- 
tinuation of the war until a British-dic- 
tated peace is achieved. I am unalterably 
opposed to a dictated peace by whichever 
belligerent because I do not believe that 
such a peace can be just or permanent 
or satisfactory to all mankind. There- 
fore, I want this House to consider now 
seriously what it can do to bring about a 
cessation of hostilities and to prepare in 
a scientific and orderly manner for that 
eventuality. I have today introduced a 
resolution (H. J. Res. 131) to create a 
Joint Congressional] Peace Commission. 

My resolution is as follows: 

Joint re:wlution to create a Joint Congres- 
sicnal Peace Commission 

Whereas the Seventy-sixth Congress appro- 
priated or authorized more than $17,000,- 
000,000 for military defense and many billions 
more are now being asked of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, and 
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Whereas no special funds have been appro- 
priated for measures of nonmilitary defense, 
such as bona fide efforts for peace, and 

Whereas the American people will never be 
secure from heavy economic losses and in- 
volvement in war until the present war is 
ended and the basis for a just peace estab- 
lished not by military victory but by impar- 
tial third-party action, which is the basis of 
justice in all civilized countries, and 

Whereas a cessation of all hostilities under 
joint nonbelligerent supervision should be 
openly demanded and, at the same time, the 
extension of the system of federation into a 
world union of nations should be offered and 
pledged to the belligerents as a practical 
means of readjusting the status of nations 
under recent or long-standing foreign domi- 
nation and of permitting mankind to pro- 
mote peace, and to raise standards of living 
everywhere without constant fear of war and 
organized destruction: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Congress favors our im- 
mediate joint action with all governments 
not yet at war to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities on all fields of battle, without per- 
manent recognition of military conquest, 
such action to be accorapanied by an invita- 
tion to all nations, including those under 

foreign occupation, to a world constitutional 
convention which shall draw up the consti- 
tution for a United States of the World, and 
solve territorial, economic, and social prob- 
lems leading to war; and be it further 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
Joint Congressional Peace Commission, exclu- 
sive of officials or employees of any execu- 
tive department of the United States Govern- 
ment, which shall immediately communicate, 
by radio, telephone, and cable, the text of 
this bill and the facts of its passage to the 
legislative bodies of all nations not yet at war, 
requesting a statement of their willingness 
to cooperate. As soon as five other nations 
shall have signified their willingness to co- 

operate, the Commission, in the name also of 
the other nations which have joined in. this 
peace action shall urge, by radio, telephone, 
and cable, the legislative bodies of all bel- 
ligerent nations to agree to a cessation of 
hostilities. The Commission shall maintain 
a constant publicity barrage to the peoples of 
all belligerent and nonbelligerent nations, 
through ordinary radio and newspaper chan- 
nels and by short-wave beam radio transmis- 
sion, in order to keep the world fully in- 
formed of each stage of the proceedings. 

The Joint Congressional Peace Commission 
hereby created is authorized to represent this 
Congress in any such joint neutral peace 
board as may be set up by nonbelligerent 
nations cooperating in this plan. 

The Commission shall proceed to bring as 
many more nonbelligerent nations as possible 
into this plan of joint leadership for peace 
action, and shall work out, with the aid and 
counsel of experts, the details of: 

1. The establishment of temporary demar- 
cation lines between belligerents. 

2. The orderly and scientific planning of 
the relief of starving populations. 

8. The demobilization of millions of sol- 
diers—shifting them into reconstruction 
work, 

4. The reopening of channels of interna- 
tional communications trade and distribu- 
tion, and 

5. The calling and preparation of a world 
convention which will set up the framework 
under which these and correlated world-wide 
tasks can be carried out effectively. 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, as our most effective and least costly 
defense, the sum of $50,000,000 to finance 
the initial work of the Commission including 
travel allowances, delegates’ and experts’ ex- 
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penses and fees, cable, telephone, and tele- 
graph tolls, office expense, publicity, and 
other expenditures necessary to stop the war 
and organize a permanent peace. 


I am asking the House to undertake 
an unprecedented action. I am asking 
the Members to assume the initiative in 
the preparation and negotiation of peace 
through the establishment of a joint 
congressional peace commission author- 
ized to communicate with the legislative 
bodies of other nations not at war to carry 
out the plan of action proposed in this 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm conviction 
that the only possible hope of establish- 
ing a just peace lies in preventing a peace 
dictated by either belligerent. I wish to 
set forth to the Members of the House 
my. reasons for believing thus, because 
those who have come before Congress 
supporting legislation such as the lease- 
lend bill with the purpose of identifying 
the United States with the victory of one 
belligerent over the other proceed on the 
basis of certain assumptions which I hope 
to disprove: 

First. That under conditions of modern 
warfare a decisive military victory is im- 
possible. 

Second. That the progress of modern 
war can be controlled and the original 
objectives carried out. 

Third. That the United States will be 
in a stronger position to direct the post- 
war settlement if it becomes at- least a 
semibelligerent than if it stays out of 
direct or indirect participation in the 
war, 

Fourth. That the social, economic, and 
political organization of relationships be- 
tween nations on a basis of reason and 
justice will be better served by American 
participation in the war than without it. 

As to the first assumption, that deci- 
sive military victory is possible in modern 
warfare, I submit the actual evidence of 
the disastrous results of the first World 
War. A large nation may be able to gain 
the upper hand over a small nation in 
the same way that the State of New York 
could probably take over the State of 
Connecticut if it were permitted to keep 
an army for the purpose; but when 
great nations, pretty evenly matched for 
the conflict come to grips, the odds are in 
favor of a peace at the point of total 
exhaustion of both sides. 

As to the second assumption that mod- 
ern war can be controlled and the objec- 
tives for which it was fought carried out 
by the victor, actual experience shows 
that modern war cannot be controlled 
and the original objectives cannot be 
carried out because they become obsolete 
through the dislocation, destruction, and 
brutalizing effects of war on all the par- 
ticipants. 

As to the third assumption that the 
United States will be stronger at the peace 
table if it becomes at least a partial bel- 
ligerent than if it kept out of the war, 
experience again proves the contrary. 
The fault is not so much with the states- 
men or with the people, but it is due to 
the fact that war, like mathematics, op- 
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erates under its own unchanging basic 
laws. 

Thus, nations at war are determined to 
line up all nonbelligerents on their side 
of the confiict if possible. To do this, it 
is inevitable that certain inducements be 
offered in the event of victory. Usually 
these promises turn out to have been of a 
contradictory nature, impossible of ful- 
fillment to the satisfaction of all, and 
often made at the expense of nations not 
even involved in the war. The resulting 
general dissatisfaction lays the ground- 
work for the next armed conflict. 

Actually, after the first World War, 
every nation turned its back on organized 
international living, despite the fact that 
they went through the game of playing 
with the League of Nations. Every 
nation tried isolation to solve all its prob- 
lems for itself, but no nation, not even 
Russia and Germany, could succeed. 

As to the fourth assumption that 
American participation in this war will 
increase our country’s effectiveness in 
establishing a world-wide frame-work 
of federal government, as proposed 
in my resolution, assuring just social, 
economic, and political relationships be- 
tween nations and eliminating war, 
actual experience again proves the con- 
trary. The last war was foisted on the 
American people dressed up with this 
idealistic sauce. When the strain of even 
1 year of war with its loss of our boys’ 
lives and its social and economic disloca- 
tion came to be felt by our people, they 
turned their backs not only on the main 
dish—war—but rejected also the sauce— 
a world organized for peaceful, coopera- 
tive living. 

Then, when we consider that a great 
section of our citizenry naively believes 
that killing Hitler and perhaps a few 
Nazi leaders will suffice to put every- 
thing to rights again, we get a rough idea 
of the extent to which world chaos and 
not world organization will follow. I was 
deeply distressed the other night, when 
this naive believe was advanced over the 
radio by that great man, Senator Norris, 
who has been one of the greet inspira- 
tions of my life—the belief that if the 
British win then the overwhelmingly 
complex and world-wide problems con- 
fronting us will be solved at one fell 
swoop. 

Have the Members of Congress for- 
gotten already that we have not even 
been able to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment which we inherited from our 
last great spree of destruction and ha- 
tred? Has the dread fascination of war 
hypnotized them so that they really be- 
lieve that without further ado the world 
will arise healthy, clean, and newly born 
from this war? I beg the Members to 
consider this question very solemnly. 
The destiny not only of the American 
people but of all mankind is to be affected 
by what we do or fail to do. Surely, the 
Members realize that if this war goes on 
to the point of a dictated peace or a peace 
of exhaustion, every problem facing us 
today will be magnified a million-fold 
and our material and spiritual capacity 
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to solve our problems enormously 
decreased. 

If we look soberly at the facts, we must 
realize that no military victory now or 
at any later time can bring about peace 
to our harassed world. Wars of revenge 
would be prepared by the defeated, as 
has happened all through history, and 
world revolution would finish off what 
has not been destroyed by war. 

Mr. Speaker, I don’t think it can be 
sufficiently emphasized that there are not 
two but three sides to this war. There 
are the two belligerents and then most 
important of all are those nations not yet 
in the war, of which, thank God, the 
United States is still one. What un- 
thinking folly to destroy this triangular 
grouping of nations! To break it down 
into two bitterly hostile camps deter- 
mined on each other’s extermination. 

Mr. Speaker, when a fire breaks out in 
a civilized community, every effort is 
made to prevent its spread. The whole 
surrounding community cooperates to 
put cut the blaze or at least to keep it in 
check. When fire breaks out in the world 
community how differently these same 
people behave. This world-wide blaze 
has for them a strange and horrible fas- 
cination. They help to fan it; they do 
everything in their power to make the 
flames leap higher and higher and to 
consume more and more of this world’s 
wealth, human and material. In a civ- 
ilized community the victims of disaster 
are helped by the more fortunate who 
escaped the ravages of destruction. In 
the unorganized world community, the 
fortunate few who are still unscathed 
seem tc look with a certain perverse envy 
on the peoples who are suffering and be- 
reaved. They do not say to them: “Fear 
not. We shall come with our goods to 
help you back on your feet—to give you a 
new start.” Oh, no. We are asked in- 
stead to say: “Do not be impatient. We 
too will soon be in the same impoverished, 
hopeless condition—killing, destroying, 
hating until exhausted.” 

Mr. Speaker, at this moment neither 
belligerent side is victorious or defeated. 
Peace therefore can be made with hope 
for a peace of social, political, and eco- 
nomic justice to all nations, amongst 
them the nations under recent as well as 
under long-resented foreign domination. 

And may I digress here to say that few 
Members of this House have more reason 
to suffer over the enslavement and dis- 
memberment of small nations than I, who 
am of Polish origin. The greater part 
of my constituents is descended from that 
suffering people, and the agonies of their 
loved ones overseas are ever present in 
my mind. My concern for their plight 
is not merely one of general human sym- 
pathy but is deeply rooted in the blood 
and tears of those who have sent me 
here to represent them. But in order to 
rescue them from their oppressors more 
than emotion, more than name calling, 
blind fury, and enlarging of the theater 
of war is required. I want real freedom 
for the !and of my ancestors—a freedom 
that will be theirs to have and to hold 
for all time within the community of 
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nations and not the illusory and precari- 
ous nationhood that was theirs between 
World Wars I and II. 

My resolution outlines the careful 
preparation and planning that must be 
undertaken coordinately with efforts to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities. 
Among these are the establishment of 
temporary lines of demarcation between 
belligerents by a neutral commission; the 
orderly and scientific relief of starving 
populations; the demobilization of mil- 
lions of soldiers, shifting them into huge 
reconstruction projects; the reestablish- 
ing of international communication and 
distribution; and, most important of all 
for the future, the planning and prepara- 
tion of that world constitutional conven- 
tion which will organize sfovernment 
where none yet exists, regulating the re- 
lationship between nations within a fed- 
eral framework of governi..ent. 

The Wagner-Voorhis resolution, re- 
cently introduced in both Houses, for a 
post-emergency economic advisory com- 
mission proposes, in a small part, to do 
for our own country what my resolution 
outlines must be of world-wide scope. 

Mr. Speaker, I, for one, am not willing 
that every 10 or 20 years our country 
be called upon to help certain nations 
beat up certain other nations, no more 
than I would countenance the State of 
Michigan joining with Wisconsin to help 
keep Illinois and Indiana in. their place. 

The world is full of complex social 
and economic problems which require 
constant and continuous adjustment. 
This is our job as Members of Con- 
gress. I cannot look forward with for- 
bearance to the prospect of seeing these 
adjustments, achieved with much pains- 
taking effort, dashed to pieces twice, 
even three times, within the same gen- 
eration. 

Yet we are told that there can be no 
talk of peace until the war is won by 
Britain. How improvident for the fu- 
ture of humanity! What folly to leave 
the fate of the 2,000,000,000 inhabitants 
of this planet to those whose whole en- 
ergies are taken up with prosecuting the 
war, dodging bombs and submarines, and 
to women entirely absorbed in patching 
the wounded, working on armaments, 
and trying to feed families on inadequate 
rations. 

Only nations spared the tremendous 
pressure of waging war have the energy 
and impartiality needed to plan and 
prepare the post-war world on a basis 
of justice and to prevent a peace dic- 
tated by either side. The longer we 
wait in organizing the nations not yet 
participating in the actual fighting, the 
less likely will it be that we will have 
a powerful, impartial group organizing 
the peace to come. Today the United 
States can still join in a peace offensive 
with the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Sweden, Switzerland, Ireland, 
Portugal, and others. Already these na- 
tions may not be the most ideal com- 
bination. Nevertheless, I firmly believe 
that between them they could be trusted 
to maintain the balance between the 
passions of the two belligerent sides and 
to exercise more impartial forethought 


for the larger interests of all humanity 
than either belligerent alone. 

Most important of all, however, any 
action for peace jointly undertaken by 
these nations, or even a substantial group 
of them, would certainly command the 
respect and attention of all the peoples 
of the world for their natural resources 
and productive capacity are as necessary 
to the conduct of the war as to the re- 
construction of the post-war world. 

Mr. Speaker, the world abounds in war 
lords. Some want us to retrieve our 
sword and shield from exile by the river- 
side and apply ourselves diligently to the 
study of war. Constructive statesman- 
ship is thus driven from what has been 
practically its last refuge. In my resolu- 
tion, I am asking that Congress provide 
that refuge and rekindle the hope of hu- 
manity in the common sense, integrity, 
and practical idealism of the American 
people. 

We failed by commission and omission 
to prevent this war. Let us not under- 
write the final bankruptcy of the human 
brain and the total self-destruction of 
humanity by again losing the peace. 

Mr. Speaker, this war is waged by un- 
precedented methods. Peace too must 
be waged boldly, with new and untried 
means. I propose here no old-fashioned 
method of asking belligerents the peace 
they want. I ask that we tell them the 
kind of peace that will best serve hu- 
manity. Time is of the essence. Every 
moment’s delay makes our task more dif- 
ficult and a military peace more probable. 
Will Congress have the vision and cour- 
age to pioneer new ways and provide con- 
structive statesmanship its last refuge? 
Upon our answer depends the future of 
mankind. 
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POEM BY HORACE CARLISLE 





Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, inspired by 
the recent observance of our annual cere- 
mony in both Houses of Congress in 
reading Washington’s Farewell Address, 
Horace Carlisle, the unofficial poet laure- 
ate of Congress, has rendered the im- 
perishable words of the immortal Wash- 
ington in verse, which, I think, the Mem- 
bers of Congress and every true American 
should take to heart in this crucial period 
in our national existence. Particularly 
do I commend for thoughtful considera- 
tion the good advice given us in the last 
six verses of the poetic version of the 
first President’s solemn admonition in Mr. 
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Carlisle’s poem, which I insert under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD: 

WASHINGTON’S VALEDICTORY IN VERSE 


My fellow citizens and friends: 
For me the time is fully come, 
When this administration ends, 
To seek the restful calms of home— 
To God most grateful am I for 
The privilege of serving you 
So long, in times of peace and war, 
To help you make our dream come true. 


Twice have I been elected to 
The highest office in the land, 
For which I grateful am to you, 
For whom, I trust, I’ve wisely planned. 
The second term I served because 
Of danger-threats then prevalent, 
But these are passed, and your applause 
No more I'll have, as President. 


The great increasing weight of years 
Admonishes me, more and more, 
That, as retirement’s shade appears, 
Its welcome I dare not ignore— 
While looking toward the time, so near, 
Which is so soon to terminate 
My own political career, 
I graciously acecpt my fate. 


If benefits have been achieved 

By us, the praise belongs to you— 
The help from you that I've received 

Has safely put our measures thru— 
Your trust in me, supported by 

Your prayers, has ever kept me brave, 
And sacred mem’ries of them I 

Shall carry with me to my grave. 


In situations in which, not 
Unfrequently, want of success 
Caused criticism’s blasts to blot 
Our hopes with splotches of distress, 
The constancy of your support 
To me was an essential prop, 
One of the sure, substantial sort, 
That gave me courage not to stop. 


It’s my prayer that your union and 
Affection may perpetual be— 
The Constitution of the land 
Is your God-given guarantee— 
May its administration, stamped 
With wisdom and with virtue, move 
On toward where justice sits encamped, 
In power, which God’s laws approve. 


In parting, let me leave with you 
Some all-important sentiments, 
And may you frequently review 
Their prayerfully designed intents; 
For, interwoven as the love 
Of liberty is in your hearts, 
Love for the Union stands above 
Your love for any of its parts. 


The unity of government, 
Which welds you wisely into one 
Great power, keeps you confident 
When daring duties must be done; 
But it is easy to foresee 
The schemes that may be planned, foresooth 
In this Land of the Brave and Free, 
To quell convictions of this truth. 


This is the point against which all 
External and internal foes 
Will fight; for not a State can fall 
Until the Union’s union goes. 
Yea, tho the Union came to be, 
Thru union of the sep’rate States, 
They know the Union keeps them free— 
Yes, she’s director of their fates. 


All citizens, by birth or choice, 

Should have the right to concentrate 
Their hearts’ affections, and rejoice 

In all that makes their country great. 
The name America belongs 

To us in such peculiar way 
That it inspires most of the songs 

Of patriotism in our day. 


With diff’rences too slight to name, 
In manners, habits, politics, 
Religion, and hopes, we’re the same— 
In all these happily we mix— 
Together, in a common cause, 
Our fight for freedom was begun, 
And we enjoyed the world’s applause 
When this, the Union’s war, was won. 


When independence was declared, 

Old England, semireconciled, 
Who had surrendered, and despaired, 

Wept while her neighbor nations smiled— 
The well-known reason why we won 

The war, and won the world’s applause, 
Was, from the time war was begun, 

We were united in our cause. 


The North and South and East and West, 
Each proud to sing the others’ praise, 
Find, in the Union, they are blest 
In many beneficial ways— 
Each sep’rate section supplements 
The others with what they lack most, 
And so the Union thus prevents 
What is produced from being lost. 


“A chain is,” so the maxim goes, 
“No stronger than its weakest link,” 
But each State in the Union knows— 
No matter what the world may think— 
However weak, that it’s as strong 
When it encounters adverse fates, 
As all the rest, for all belong-— 
Thank God—to these United States. 


All these considerations speak, 
To every fair, reflecting mind, 

A peaceful language that’s unique, 
As powerful as it is kind. 

There will be reason to distrust 
Always the patriotic stands 

Of all of those who think they must 
Enweaken our strong Union’s hands. 


We cannot shield ourselves too much 
Against the jealousies that spring 
From undermining foes that such 
Unwarranted persuasions bring— 
They tend to render alien those 
Who ought to be together bound, 
And change into fraternal foes 
Those whose allegiance should be sound. 


We, in the treaties made with Spain 
And England, made a forward stride— 
With naught to lose and much to gain, 
We look upon the deal with pride— 
We owe a debt of gratitude 
For these two treaties wisely made, 
Which we weren’t able to conclude 
Without the Union’s tactful aid. 


The Constitution stands, today, 
The Nation’s fundamental law 
That every State must needs obey, 
And hold in reverence and awe, 

Without reserve of any sort— 
Its every specified demand 
Is recognized in every court 
To be the chief law of the land. 


Tho trusts and combines, now and then, 
May answer popular demands, 
When managed by self-centered men 
With stony hearts and bloody hands, 
They grasp the reins of government, 
And overrun their realms with awe, 
And soon become preeminent, 
Beyond the reaches of the law. 


Be not by lawless foes unnerved, 
For sacred honor stand; and let 

The Constitution be preserved, 
Regardless of what must be nret. 

Regard those who would disregard 
Its obligations, with a sneer, 

As profiteers who would retard 
All progress in this hemisphere. 
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The party spirit may distract 
The public counsels from their course, 
And may disguise an awful fact, 
And hide from view its heinous source; 
With jealousies and false alarms, 
It may drive factions far apart, 
And make these factions take up arms, 
When hate is master of the heart. 


The powers that be should proceed 
Within their constituted spheres— 
The spirit of encroachment leads 
To despotism, with its fears— 
The proneness to abuse of pow’r 
Predominates the human heart— 
And down unto the dying hour. 
This greed instinct will not depart. 


Of all prosperities that be, 
Regardless of the kinds and sorts, 
Religion and morality 
Are indispensable supports— 
His patriotic claim is naught 
Who boldly labors to subvert 
The things for which the founders fought 
And tramps their precepts in the dirt. 


Use credit sparingly—avoid 
Expense by cultivating peace— 
Disbursements tactfully employed, 
Though, may cause greater ones to cease— 
In times of peace we should discharge 
The debts incurred by us today, 
And not permit them to enlarge, 
For our posterity to pay. 


A passionate attachment of 

One nation for another may 
Cause others to revile and scoff 

At what they do and what they say; 
And, if it’s carried to extremes— 

In spite of any binding oath— 
Tho paradoxical it seems, 

It may make enemies of both, 


Regarding foreign nations, we 

Should, when to our advantage, trade, 
But no political decree 

*Twixt them and us ought to be made— 
Engagements, made already, should 

Be filled, from bottom to the top— 
We'd not annul them if we could— 

Let’s fill them—and here let us stop. 


The Europeans have a set 
Of interests that are their own, 
And we Americans should let 
Those interests of theirs alone— 
In us, therefore, it is unwise 
To enter into their disputes, 
But our own peaceful safety lies 
In letting them press their own suits. 


We, situated as we are, 
Know that the time’s not far off when 
We may choose either peace or war, 
That right may be enthroned again. 
When in our own God-given land 
Such great advantages abound, 
Why should we quit our own to stand 
Upon unpeaceful foreign ground? 


Why should we bind our destiny 

To Europe’s, and disrupt our peace, 
Engaging in her rivalry, 

Ambitions, int’rests, and caprice? 
Our policy should be to steer 

Clear of intriguing, permanent 
Alliances, no matter where, 

In Europe or the Orient. 


May my mistakes, tho small or great, 
All be forgiven, in the end— 
May God Almighty mitigate 
The evils to which they may tend. 
Farewell—Mount Vernon bids me come 
And realize, without alloy, 
The peace of singing “Home, Sweet Home,” 
Where there abides rest, love, and joy. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRITZ G. LANHAM 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1941 


ARTICLE BY CECIL B. DICKSON 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with the privilege granted me 
of extending my remarks in the Recorp, 
I am including herein an article written 
by Mr. Cecil B. Dickson, a fellow Texan 
who is a very able veteran Washington 
correspondent of the International News 
Service. This article appeared in the 
February 1941 issue of Town and Coun- 
try. It is entitled, “Why Write Your 
Congressman—And How.” Mr. Dick- 
son has had opportunity through years 
of observation to know whereof he speaks 
in his article concerning the voluminous 
mail which comes to the office of a Mem- 
ber of Congress. Some of his statements 
may be more applicable to some districts 
than to others, but there is much in the 
article which should be helpful to those 
who may have occasion to read it. The 
article follows: 

WHY WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN—AND HOW 

Next to voting in elections, writing letters 
to Congressmen—Senators or Representa- 
tives—is the highest privilege a citizen has in 
fulfilling his part in the Democratic process. 
Every citizen has this privilege and can exer- 
cise it as often as he pleases. Those who sit 
back and say to themselves that it is useless 
to tell their Congressman how they feel about 
pending legislation are failing in their duty 
and missing the right to grumble when things 
don’t go as they wish. 

For Congressmen are profoundly influenced 
by their mail. More often than not it de- 
termines how they will vote on vital legisla- 
tion. An avalanche of correspondence on one 
side or the other usually drives them into a 
panic. They scurry about to their party lead- 
ers to find out what it is all about and often, 
if there are complaints against an adminis- 
tration measure, take their problem directly 
to the President. 

It has never before been so important for 
citizens to express their views to Congress, for 
it is only through a virile voicing of opinion 
that a true democracy can be maintained. 
The Seventy-seventh Congress, with its 74 
new Representatives and 14 new Senators, will 
have, during the President’s unprecedented 
third term, problems that may make or break 
our democracy. They will want to know what 
their constituents think about war, billions 
for defense, taxes, and regimentation and 
regulation of business. It is their sworn duty 
to be truly representative, and they have been 
known to reverse their policies after sound 
expressions of opinions by their constituents. 

You must not hesitate to write for fear of 
imposing on your Congressman. It makes no 
difference at all that an average of 100,000 
letters a day are catapulted onto the desks of 
Capitol Hill. The more mail they get, the 
more they are impressed. Since each Senator 
gets more than $13,000 a year for secretarial 
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help, and each Representative over $6,000, 
and since their mail is carried free, their cor- 
respondence costs them nothing but time. 

The average Member gets 200 letters a day— 
and woe to him if he ignores them! He 
knows that every letter represents a poten- 
tial vote, and unless he is a rare exception, 
he wants to keep his seat. Also, many Repre- 
sentatives have their eyes on the Senate, and 
many Senators have theirs on the White 
House. But, even forgetting their personal 
ambitions, they know it is their duty to reply 
to their constituents and to others interested 
in their activities. 

So important do Congressmen consider this 
duty that they try to answer all letters within 
24 hours. An average of half of each day is 
devoted to rea ling them and dictating re- 
plies. Often they work late at night. When 
the Houses are not in session, they give the 
whole day to correspondence; when sessions 
are long, they read and write on Sunday. 

They are deeply impressed by excellent let- 
ters expertly typed on fine bond paper. They 
like to earn the attention of important people 
and are even prone to brag about getting 
letters from them. But even a message writ- 
ten laboriously in pencil on a school tablet 
gets an answer. The contents are what count. 

There is an art to writing a Congressman. 
Here are the fundamentals: 

Address him correctly, using the accepted 
forms. Thus: Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.; and 
the salutation is My Dear Senator. Or: 
Hon. JOSEPH W. Martin, United States House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C.; Dear 
Mr. Martin. If you don’t know your Con- 
gressman’s name, write to Col. Edwin Halsey, 
Secretary of the Senate, or to South Trimble, 
Clerk of the House, and ask them, respec- 
tively, for lists of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives by States and districts. They will 
answer by return mail. 

Make your letter express your individuality. 
If you are joining others in writing on a cer- 
tain subject, use your own words. Don’t let 
anyone else write your letter. 

Be brief and to the point. State your case 
as concisely as possible in the first paragraph. 
In the second, if you are not a personal friend 
of the Congressman, identify yourself: who 
you are, your business connections, your rea- 
sons for being interested in the question, your 
family connections—especially if any relatives 
are in politics. This information may be 
vital to the Congressman in casting a vote. 

Be sure to give your address and sign your 
name legibly. A surprising number of per- 
sons neglect this and bear lifelong grudges 
against Congressmen who have been unable to 
reply. 

If you are a woman, tell about your 
family connections; the Congressman may 
be a friend of your husband, father, or 
brother. Also, if your given name could 
be either feminine or masculine identify 
your sex. 

If you have some information on a meas- 
ure pending before a committee send your 
material to your Congressman and ask him 
to present it. If he is not a member of 
the committee ask him to present it to 
the committee member from your region. 
It then has the sponsorship of them both 
and will make a doubly strong impression. 

If you want to file a brief or statement 
to go into the committee record ascertain 
the name of the chairman and address 
your request to him, but as a courtesy to 
your Congressman, and also to keep him 
informed, send him a copy and a note of 

explanation. 

Letters are generally more effective than 
telegrams except where time and distance 


make a wire imperative. There have been 
instances in recent years when investigations 
have disclosed wholesale receipt of telegrams 
by Members of Congress bearing the names 
of persons who have denied ever sending 
or authorizing such messages. This has 
made Members suspicious of telegraphic 
pressure communications. They like to see 
the correspondent’s signature in his own 
writing at the bottom of the page. 

Use a bit of flattery. Congressmen are 
only human, and you may be surprised at 
the results. 

If a Congressman votes the way you wish, 
or does you a favor, write him a “thank you” 
note. Congressmen are often criticized for 
the way they vote; they seldom receive praise. 
Accordingly they often get a one-sided view 
of public opinion, and switch their votes 
under the erroneous belief that they are 
doing what the public wants when actually 
they may be following the desire of a carp- 
ing minority. A note of appreciation will 
make the Congressman remember you favor- 
ably the next time you write; and, if it has 
to do with a favor done you, it will enable 
him to close his files on your case, thus help- 
ing him in the orderly conduct of his office. 

If you have a problem with any of the far- 
flung Government departments, bureaus, 
commissions, or boards, write your Congress- 
man and get his advice about procedure. 
He knows how to cut through red tape; 
whereas the bureau chief is likely to toss your 
letter into the hopper of routine and let it 
take its uncertain course. 

And there are a number of things you 
should not do in writing your Congressman: 

Don’t apologize for writing and taking his 
time; it is his job to give you a hearing. 

Don’t begin with “as a citizen and tax- 
payer”; he assumes that you are not an alien 
and he knows you pay taxes. 

Don’t say, “I hope this gets by your secre- 
tary”; the secretary always reads the mail 
first, unless it is marked “personal,” and you 
are implying that the Congressman doesn’t 
know how to run his office. 

Just because you disagree politically with 
your Congressman don’t ignore him and 
write to one from another district about 
something that pertains to your own com- 
munity; congressional courtesy calls for the 
delivery by the recipient of such a letter to 
the Congressman from the district involved. 

If you write the two Senators from your 
State, don’t send your Representative a car- 
bon copy; write to him also—it’s the courteous 
thing to do. 

When a measure in which you are interested 
is pending in the House, write your Repre- 
sentative; don’t write your Senators until it 
has passed in the House and reached the Sen- 
ate. 

Never threaten a Congressman by saying, 
“T’ll never ‘vote for you if you don’t do such 
and such”; he will probably tell you that he 
doesn't want a vote of that kind. 

Don’t be like the prominent clubwoman who 
wrote to one of the women Members of Con- 
gress and asked her to round up the support 
of the other women Members behind a meas- 
ure in which her club was interested. She 
enclosed a list of Congresswomen, as if the 
addressee didn’t know who they were, and 
included in the list the names of FRANCcIs 
Case, of South Dakota, who was a leather- 
neck in the last war, and JEssE WOLCOTT, 
of Michigan, who was a machine gun lieu- 
tenant. 

And don’t be like the woman who wrote her 
Congressman upon his appointment as en- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotenti- 
ary to a foreign capital, saying that she had 
seen that he had been made minister of the 
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penitentiary” and hoped he could get a par- 
don for her son who was doing time as a 
moonshiner. 

The new Speaker of the House, Represen- 
tative Sam Raysurn, of Texas, a veteran of 28 
years in Congress, offers this advice: 

“It is through a Congressman’s mail that 
he keeps informed on what his people are 
thinking and what they want him to do. 

“The Representative is the voice of his 
people in national affairs. He can’t be the 
voice unless he knows what they are think- 
ing. If he doesn’t think as they do he won't 
be in Congress long. 

“My district is rural and I make it a point 
to answer every letter that comes written in 
pencil and on ruled paper. It might be the 
only letter that person would ever write 
me. And he might have had to scrape up 
the 3 cents for postage.” 

Former Vice President Garner, veteran of 
38 years in Congress, had this to say about 
his mail: 

“Letters are a Congressman’s bread and 
butter. If they fall off, he is like a movie 
star about his fan mail. He thinks he is 
losing his popularity. Throughout my long 
service, I have made it a point to reply to 
every letter and to ask the writers for in- 
formation and what they believe and think 
about national questions. 

“Mrs. Garner has been my secretary all 
these years. I got so that I could tell her 
what I wanted to say and she could write 
my letters better than I could dictate them. 
She even knew where to put in the cuss 
words.” 

It is after all the straightforward letter 
carrying the appeal of earnestness that com- 
mands the interest and respect of Members 
of Congress. A Congressman never tires of 
hearing from constituents who have some- 
thing to contribute to the welfare of the Na- 
tion. He knows they write straight from the 
heart, that he is their voice in Washington 
and their friend at court. 





Aid to Small Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1941 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, with- 
out overlocking our domestic problems 
and without overlooking our preparations 
for national defense, the challenge of 
hunger and starvation and misfortune of 
the peoples of the small countries across 
the water is one that faces the American 
people. Yesterday’s newspapers carried 
the story that with the occupation of 
Bulgaria by Hitler’s soldiers, on March 1, 
that nation became the eleventh sover- 
eign state overrun by Hitler since 1938, 
and that only Greece, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia remain for future consideration. 
One by one the heel of the tyrant has 
crushed out by the force of overwhelm- 
ing numbers and power the rights and 
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liberties of people who desired peace and 
the right to enjoy their own form of gov- 
ernment. The aftermath of all this has 
been hungry women and children and 
old and infirm folks, and all of them fac- 
ing hardship, lack of food, and the threat 
of disease and famine. Former President 
Hoover is to be commended for his cour- 
age in suggesting a plan to help distressed 
people of other lands. His plan would 
make possible aid for all countries where 
these conditions exist. 

France faces the same terrible future 
which confronts the small countries. In 
an editorial in a Saturday’s newspaper 
it is pointed out that in unoccupied 
France there are 16,000,000 French peo- 
ple, and that there are also 3,500,000 ref- 
ugees of all nationalities—Belgian, Dutch, 
Norwegians, Germans, Jews, Spaniards, 
and others. 

Very pointedly, this editorial charges 
that— 

It is a strange and terrible thing. The 
British Government, with the full approval 
of our own, has cetermined to starve to death 
the people of unoccupied France. If the 


British succeed, it will be one of the greatest 
atrocities in history. 


Further comment could be made, but 
this is enough to direct the attention of 
every Member of the House to a realistic 
situation in which we are all concerned. 

Then there is the case of Finland, 
whose struggle against communistic Rus- 
sia will go down in history as the highest 
type of heroism demonstrated by a coura- 
geous people. We all acclaimed the 
struggle put up by this nation, which still 
maintains her independence. Shall we 
forget her in the hour of need? News- 
paper items on March 1 quote Hjalmar 
Procope, Minister from Finland to the 
United States, as saying to a gathering in 
Washington, as follows: 

To illustrate the imminence of starvation 
in Finland, Mr. Procope read from a list of 
rationed foods. This revealed that Finns are 
allowed 13 ounces of meat and 6 ounces of 
butter each week, and a half a pound of coffee 
every 2 months, 1 pound 10 ounces of sugar, 
and 1.7 ounces of tea eacn month. 


These facts stould lead to a protest 
against the blockade which denies to un- 
fortunate people the right to receive food 
and clothing from the United States and 
elsewhere. Surely this Congress is inter- 
ested and should be heard when such 
things happen in this day and age. If 
Congress is to appropriate money for a 
national-defense program, and if we are 
to give aid to Britain, then the charges 
made by the editorial writer ought to be 
investigated, and it ought to be done now. 
If our policy of aid to Britain is a sound 
one, then we are concerned with the 
brutality and cruelty of a policy that will 
starve innocent women and children. 
We should not condone such a wicked 
and vicious program, and our generosity 
in efforts to preserve democracy should 
not black-out the dictates of humani- 
tarianism., 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOZEMAN (MONT.) 
DAILY CHRONICLE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Bozeman Daily Chronicle of Boze- 
man, Mont., issue of February 28, 1941, 
entitled “Senator Murray Clears the Air.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 


[From the Bozeman (Mont.) Daily Chronicle 
of February 28, 1941] 


SENATOR MURRAY CLEARS THE AIR 


The real issue in all the pother and sena- 
torial oratory which is delaying the passage 
of the aid-to-Britain bill is still crystal clear 
to millions of common American people de- 
spite the frantic strivings of a handful of 
isolationists to obscure and sidetrack it. 

The issue is, in the last analysis, one of 
the preservation of democracy. The passage 
of the bill is needed immediately to insure 
that preservation of the democracy. 

If Britain can survive the assault of the 
Nazis, expected within weeks, democracy will 
still remain the most potent force in the 
world. If, through the obstructionist tactics 
of these willful men, aid does not go to Britain 
in time to save the brave and free people 
from the onslaught of mechanized savagery, 
then democracy is threatened as she has not 
been since government of, by, and for the 
People was begun. 

Ther2in lies the issue and the American 
people know it. They are overwhelmingly in 
favor of passage of the bill and the quick 
extending of all-out aid to Britain. Not only 
is the country practically united behind the 
bill, but that small group who are opposing 
passage should know that is the case and 
that their methods and tactics come peril- 
ously close to an attempt to thwart the will 
of the majority—a state of affairs which 
would be indefensible in a democracy. 

Senator Murray, of Montana, has made his 
position clear on the subject and has earned 
the great gratitude of the people of Montana 
by his stand, taken Tuesday in the debate on 
the bill. Of the bill he said, “it undertakes 
to insure us against involvement in the war 
by empowering the President to give mate- 
rial and effective aid to those countries whose 
defense is necessary to our defense,” and 
“most of the attacks on this measure as tak- 
ing us into war and setting up a dictator- 
ship are mere oratorical outbursts * * * 
mere flights of fancy and rhetoric.” 

Senator Murray also pointed out in unmis- 
takable words one of the paradoxes which is 
present in the opposition to the bill. He 
showed that all the opponents to the bill 
have expressed the hope that Hitler will be 
defeated, have admitted that if he succeeds 
against Britain he will begin economic and 
political penetration of South and Central 
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America, and are loudly in favor of huge 
armaments for this country in preparation 
for the defense of this hemisphere against 
that assault. Yet they oppose giving aid to 
the British and “thus end the war over there 
and escape the burden of the ruinous pro- 
gram of armaments we are now compelled to 
sponsor.” 

Senator Murray has earned a huge vote of 
thanks from the people of Montana for put- 
ting us right in the eyes of the Nation. Too 
long has the Nation believed that since Mon- 
tana reelected Senator WHEELER by an over- 
whelming majority Montana’s stand must be 
identical with that of the senior Senator. 

Thank you Senator Murray, for clarifying 
the position of Montanans in the eyes of the 
world. 








Reduction in W. P. A. Appropriations Not 
Justified 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1941 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, recent 
newspaper comment indicates that there 
is to be a reduction in the number of 
W. P. A. employees, and that this is made 
possible by increased jobs in the national- 
defense program. We are also advised 
that the budget for the W. P. A. for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1941, pro- 
vides for a cut in the appropriations of 
$100,000,000. Such an attitude by the 
administration is a serious mistake. If 
W. P. A. workers are to be discharged, 
they will have to go back on the relief 
rolls of their respective communities. 
This would be unfortunate as all of us 
know. There are many worth-while proj- 
ects of W. P. A. which ought to be con- 
tinued until such time as private indus- 
try or the national-defense program of 
the Government can offer jobs to the 
unemployed. 

Some localities have benefited by 
having Government factories located 
therein, or by having industrial plants 
receive orders for war materials, and 
they may not need W. P. A. appro- 
priations. 

This is not true in northern Minnesota 
where we have had no Government 
plants located, and where the relief load 
is high, and the number of unemployed 
is very large. Faced with this situation, 
and these are facts, I can assure the 
House Committee on Appropriations that 
a cut in W. P. A. funds will contribute 
to an already bad unemployment reality. 
My locality needs W. P. A. now more so 
than in the past, so long as the Govern- 
ment intends to use this agency for 
relief purposes. W. P. A. ought to con- 
tinue its activities here until such time 
as the Government locates a shipbuild- 
ing plant or an airplane factory or some 
other industry in northern Minnesota. 
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Not only is the Canadian Government 
building ships and airplanes at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Ontario, 
nearby us, and doing it successfully, but 
they are recognized in other ways in the 
Canadian national-defense program. 
Our Federal Government should do like- 
wise in northern Minnesota. I hope 
that the House Committee on Appro- 
priations will not cripple and decrease 
the W. P. A. program in my community 
without insisting that we have new in- 
dustries to take up the unemployment 
Slack, and thereby increase our present 
acute unemployment condition. 





H. R. 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, March 3, 1941 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM H. BURKE, JR., 
CHAIRMAN OF THE STATE DEMO- 
CRATIC COMMITTEE OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following speech 
recently made by William H. Burke, Jr., 
chairman of the State Democratic Com- 
mittee of Massachusetts: 


“God strike the guilty, for the innocent 
have suffered cruelly, and are still in agony at 
the deprivation of every right contemplated 
in your mercy.” 

I call the roll of the innocent—Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, France, Belgium, Norway, Den- 
mark, Albania, Greece, Abyssinia, China, the 
small nations ravaged by Russia, and the 
middle European nations forced to bow to 
the will of a godless conqueror. And what 
was their offense against Hitler, Stalin, Mus- 
solini, and the Emperor of Japan? it was 
merely that they had something the greedy 
war lords desired—material things that would 
add riches and territory to the lands of the 
aggressors, and spiritual possessions that were 
anathema to those who hate God and all His 
works. 

England had its Chamberlain, France has 
its Laval. In every country overrun by the 
aggressors, either mistaken idealists, who 
thought they could appease the dictators, 
or traitors to their own people, who would 
sell them out for empty honors or the 30 
pieces of silver of degradation, actively as- 
sisted the aggressors by their acquiescence 
or deliberate traitorous conduct. Since 
House bill 1776 was first proposed we have 
heard every shade of opinion expressed on it. 
The isolationists have run true to form, 
merely reiterating the same stock phrases 
to stop progressive legislation they have used 
ever since President Roosevelt was first 
elected, and which, boiled down to a few 
words, has said “don’t trust Roosevelt.” 
The defeatists have told us of the inevita- 
bility of a Hitler victory, and the appeasers 
have counseled us against incurring the 
wrath of the dictators. The American people 
answered the isolationists by reelecting the 









President, and the continent of Europe bled 
white by the cutthroat invaders and starved 
to support the armies that oppress them, 
should be sufficient answer to American de- 
featists and appeasers. We have heard their 
“experts” testify that this is not our war, 
that we cannot be attacked, and that Hitler 
would not dare offer affront to a nation as 
powerful as the United States. And we would 
do well to remember that in every country 
conquered by the dictators well-meaning citi- 
zens told their people exactly these same 
things. I do not propose to go into a discus- 
sion of the military phases cf this situation. 

Iam not a military expert any more than a 
civilian who made a lucky nonstop flight to 
France on one occasion is the supreme au- 
thority on military aviation. But 1 am no 
fool, either. If England is defeated in this 
war by Germany and. Hitler’s allies, then 
the Atlantic and Pacific cease to be bulwarks 
of protection to this continent and become 
broad highways to the shores of this Nation 
for the ships Hitler can build, with forced 
labor, in every maritime country he has con- 
quered. Our country is pledged to enforce the 
Monroe Doctrine, yet with Hitler in control 
of the rest of the world countries we will 
have to defend in the Americas are farther 
away from the United States than they are 
from German possessions in Africa. These 
are not mere guesses. They are statements of 
fact. The assumption that the dictators, 
given a free hand in Europe, will attack the 
United States with every weapon at their 
command is soundly based on past perform- 
ances of Hitler and Stalin and the lesser 
satellites in the galaxy of Mars to whom 
truth is a method of deceiving the honorable 
and a lying, broken promise is the acme of 
statesmanship. 

And now, who counsels us to make terms 
with this mad dog of Europe to end the war 
by a negotiated peace? Does not negotiation 
presuppose honor on both sides and honor- 
able intent to abide by a fair decision? If 
this be so, then on what grounds can we 
meet with Hitler? With Stalin? Mith Mus- 
solini? Yes, and with the representatives of 
the Japanese militarists who now control the 
destinies of that unfortunate country? Do 
they not all despise, deride, and profane what 
we and the English people regard as honor- 
able conduct? Is there a promise they have 
made that has not been broken? Is there a 
law of God they have not repudiated? Is 
there a solemn treaty between nations they 
have not violated? 

The speciousness of the argument that 
England is not a true democracy and there- 
fore deserves no help from us is only empha- 
sized by the fact that while many of us may 
not like certain aspects of English govern- 
mental procedure, every freedom-loving 
American despises every phase of totalitarian- 
ism as practiced by the godless dictators. 

What man reared in the free air of democ- 
racy could stand the miasmic stench of 
despotic rule? 

The proponents of withholding this aid 
from Britain have not denied that their 
course means direct aid to Germany. 

No amount of explanation can dissipate 
this fact, and by no process of reasoning can 
the advocates of negation justify their stand 
in face of the expressed wish cf the Ameri- 
can people to give all aid to Britain short of 
war. 

We know what England stands for, and we 
know that we lived amicably in a world of 
which she was a major factor. We know, 
too, what Hitler and his associates stand for— 
ruthlessness, aggression, disregard of every 
human right, the exaltation of evil over 
good, and the use of force to justify his 
crimes against God and man. 

“He alone is at peace with God who fights 
with a stout heart the forces that oppose 
God’s will.” 
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The Farms and Foreign Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, March 3, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE ENID (OKLA.) 
DAILY EAGLE 





Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein a short edi- 
torial from the Enid Daily Eagle of 
Enid, Okla., entitled “The Farms and 
Foreign Trade.” 

[From the Enid (Okla.) Daily Eagle] 

THE FARMS AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Despite the expenditure of billions by the 
Government to bolster the farm industry, the 
reports of the Department of Commerce show 
an average diminished farm income over the 
last 8 years; and the latest report, having 
to do with foreign commerce, shows that the 
export of farm products for 1940 was the low- 
est in dollar value since 1869. The truth is, 
the export of farm products has almost dis- 
appeared, doubtless partly due to war con- 
ditions, but not altogether, for it was declin- 
ing before the new World War began. 

It has long been the contention of the Eagle 
that the home market was the best market, 
and that no “reciprocal” trade treaties, de- 
signed to bolster the total foreign trade mar- 
ket but largely depressing the domestic farm 
market by allowing practically free import 
of farm products competing with our own, 
could possibly in the end improve our own 
situation. Reduction of surpluses, diversi- 
fication, soil conservation we have argued as 
of utmost importance, and likewise pointed 
out that the home market was the important 
market, to be kept inviolate for the American 
producer. That held good in peace as well as 
in wartimes. 

But the Commerce Department’s report on 
other exports likewise argues against such a 
policy as the trade treaties, even though these 
are wartimes apparently not envisaged in 
those agreements. The administration brags 
that total exports last year were “larger in 
dollar value and in volume” than in any year 
since 1929, with the export balance going up 
to $1,396,000,000. But it also nctes that the 
“export trade in this country is now largely 
in munitions and products necessary for car- 
rying on the war. Heavy iron and steel, 
scrap iron, aircraft, firearms, nonferrous met- 
als, metal-working machinery, and chemical 
preducts constituted 43 percent of our ex- 
ports in the last half of 1940. It was double 
the percentage for the same items in the same 
period of 1939.” 

Almost in the same breath, the report as- 
serts that “despite war conditions, imports 
also increased, being up 5 percent.” That 
was in total, but it is noted without com- 
ment that the “imports of farm products 
were up 13 percent.” 

What all this means is that despite the 
war, and with astounding surpluses of farm 
products, we are unable to market them in 
foreign countries; that imports of farm prod- 
ucts from other countries are increasing; and 
that our principal export market for all prod- 
ucts now seems to be for war materials, a 
market that cannot be other than temporary, 
and which largely concerns countries other 
than those from which the agricultural im- 
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ports are received. To a section such as this 
northwest Oklahoma region, a prime producer 
of farm products and not a producer of war 
materials, there is extraordinary significance 
in this Commerce Department report. 





The Lend-Lease Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES E. 
MURRAY, OF MONTANA 





Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by thc junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] over the facili- 
ties of the National Broadcasting Co. on 
Sunday, March 2, 1941, on the subject of 
the lend-lease bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Friends and fellow citizens, I speak to you 
tonight with a keen sense of responsibility. 
A solemn duty rests on me, as a United States 
Senator, to express my considered judgment 
on a subject vitally concerning the honor, 
the security, and the future safety of the 
United States. The bloody conflagration now 
raging in the Old World threatens the peace 
and the safety of our country. That threat 
has compelled us to engage in a gigantic 
national-defense program costing billions of 
dollars and taxing our resources to the limit. 

The Congress is searching feverishly for a 
correct policy to guide our country in this 
war-mad world. For 2 weeks the Senate of 
the United States has been debating the so- 
called lease-lend bill. This measure is de- 
signed to extend aid to the democracies of 
Europe to defend their boundaries against in- 
vasion by the German military hordes. This 
lease-lend bill proposes to supply effective 
material aid to those threatened countries, 
upon the ground that their subjugation by 
the Axis Powers threatens the security 
and safety of the United States, and, there- 
fore, their defense is essential to the defense 
of our country. The outcome of this des- 
perate world conflict is fraught with danger- 
ous consequences for America—consequences 
that cannot be escaped. It cannot fail to 
have a d‘rect influence on the future lives 
and happiness of every citizen of this country. 

To have a correct perspective of uhe prob- 
lem presented, we must go back a bit and 
review the historical facts leading up to this 
war crisis. In September 1939, Hitler, who 
had already created an enormous military 
machine in Germany, suddenly plunged Eu- 
rope into war by marching his soldiers into 
Poland and completely crushing and subju- 
gating that country. Within a very brief in- 
tervening period he ruthlessly invaded and 
conquered the great Republic of France, as 
well as nearly all the neutral countries of 
Europe. Italy, under the dictatorship of 
Mussolini, has joined forces with Hitler in 
this barbaric warfare, and together they are 
proceeding to subjugate and dominate the 
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whole of Europe and the Mediterranean 
Basin. The alliance between Hitler and Mus- 
solini, as indicated by their many declara- 
tions and edicts, contemplates the complete 
conquest of the European Continent, the in- 
vasion of England, capture or destruction of 
the British Fleet, and the mastery of the At- 
lantic. These dictators have, further, entered 
into a tripartite agreement with Japan, under 
which Japan is to be made the dominant 
power in the Pacific. 

If Hitler succeeds in the invasion of Eng- 
land and captures or destroys the British 
Fleet, he will wield the greatest military power 
in the world. If successful in these plans, 
he proposes to establish a new world order 
This so-called new order comprises a system 
of moral, economic, and political control re- 
pugnant to every sense of democracy. He 
challenges democracy and proposes to stamp 
it out in the world. Under his system the 
state is to be supreme. Labor is to be a com- 
modity under the rigid control of the state. 
Finance, industry, agriculture, and all activi- 
ties, under his proposed system of govern- 
ment, will be under dictatorship absolute and 
complete. 

To accomplish this subjugation of Europe 
and dictatorship of the world, the invasion 
of Britain is now to be undertaken. Thus, 
the only remaining powerful nation of Eu- 
rope blocking Hitler’s success is marked for 
conquest and destruction. If he succeeds he 
will, by his brutal aggression against these 
peaceful industrial nations of Europe, have 


_ created the greatest industrial empire in the 


world. He will also have established a naval 
and military power unparalleled in history. 
He will not only be the dictator of Europe, 
but the master of the Atlantic. In his great 
industrial empire he will have gathered to- 
gether”all the resources of Europe under a 
single abcolute control. He will have a steel 
production 50 percent greater than the 
United States. He will have a shipbuilding 
capacity more than five times that of the 
United States and facilities for general in- 
dustrial production far beyond our capacity. 
Following the consummation of this astound- 
ing program of aggression, he will, of course, 
reenter Africa and capture the extensive nat- 
ural resources of that continent. With all 
this vast industrial and military power, it is 
easy to see that he will dominate the inter- 
national trade and commerce of the world. 

No intelligent person can fail to see how 
our country will be affected by the success of 
this Axis program. The United States has 
heretofore led all the nations of the world in 
business and industrial production. Our 
leadership is legitimate and not based on in- 
justice. We pay the highest wages and main- 
tain the highest scale of living in the world. 
Our internaticral trade has brcught us wide- 
spread prosperity; but, my friends, what will 
be our position in the world if Hitler wins? 
The answer to this is manifest to every in- 
telligent mind. Both American industry and 
American agriculture will be victims of this 
new totalitarian world order which Hitler 
proposes to establish. 

Under our eccnomy, American trade is 
private business. Under Hitler’s system, every 
activity is state controlled and dominated. 
Under our American system, where industry 
and labor are free, and where we enjoy such 
a high scale of living and all the benefits of 
the democratic way of life, we would be 
utterly unable to compete with Hitler. In 
none of the markets of the world could we 
meet his bargaining power, which is based 
on controlled labor and industry and con- 
ducted under highly organized government 
control. We would be faced with a similar 
situation in the Pacific, where, under the 
tripartite agreement, Germany and Italy have 
agreed to place Japan in complete domina- 
tion. We are, therefore, threatened both 
on the Atlantic and on the Pacific. Between 
these two totalitarian blocks we are to be 
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crushed economically. Our peace and security 
will be threatened and we will never be 
entirely safe so long as Hitler’s militaristic 
power thrives. 

Furthermore, his success would compel the 
permanent militarization of the United 
States This country would be required to 
greatly expand its military and naval arma- 
ments, and be ready at all times to defend 
itself against the threat of war. We are al- 
ready appropriating billioms of dollars for 
this purpose. The only reason for this 
policy is the threat which the success of Hitler 
holds for America. This militarization of 
our country would eventually lead to bank- 
ruptcy. The enormous increase in the cost 
of living, the widespread poverty and desti- 
tution of the world are due, in a large 
measure, to the tremendous expense of main- 
taining military and naval armaments and 
supporting millions of men withdrawn from 
active production for military purposes. The 
cost of this militarization falls on the backs 
of the people. Obviously, we cannot con- 
tinue to maintain such a burden and expect 
to retain our democratic system. By aiding 
in the defense of these threatened countries 
of Europe, we will stop this threat of mili- 
tarization here. 

The lease-lend bill proposes to aid in block- 
ing this threat to our security and safety 
By extending this aid to England to block 
Hitler’s invasion and the capture of the 
British Fleet, we will keep war out of 
America and avoid the militarization of our 
country. If England, with effective aid from 
this country can defeat Hitler in the battle 
of Britain, it will be a decisive check to the 
totalitarian threat. Thus, it will be seen 
that in extending this aid we are, in effect, 
contributing to the defense of our own 
country. 

No conqueror resorting to barbaric warfare 
like Hitler should be allowed to gain power 
and control over the world. Hitler’s military 
forces are now scattered all over the Conti- 
nent. His war machine is now en route to 
the Balkans. He is, therefore, vulnerable. 
A complete defeat of Hitler in the Battle of 
Britain, and the building up of the air forces 
in England so as to visit comparable attacks 
on Germany’s industries and military bases, 
will lead to his ultimate defeat. With the 
control of the seas and the blockade of Eu- 
rope, the military power of Hitler will even- 
tually collapse and the war will be ended on 
the European Continent. 

Thus far, I have briefly reviewed the cold 
facts of the totalitarian threat to our secu- 
rity and future progress as a democratic na- 
tion. We have, asI point out, a selfish reason 
in desiring the defeat of Hitler. We wish to 
avoid the threat of his totalitarian empire. 
But there is also a moral reason why we should 
extend aid to these friendly nations of Eu- 
rope whose invasion is threatened. Civiliza- 
tion can never be promoted by ruthless 
warfare or bloodshed anywhere in the world. 
The present war can do nothing but check 
the progress of civilization and harm all the 
nations of the earth. Throughout our his- 
tory we have followed the policy of permitting 
nations who are attacked by aggressors to 
come here for arms and munitions. That has 
been our consistent policy. It is within in- 
ternational law. No one can deny our moral 
right to extend aid to these countries with 
whom we kave been friendly throughout our 
existence. 

But aside from all questions of morality, 
surely we are entitled to protect ourselves 
from Hitler’s threat of world domination. 
This crisis presents a cold question of Ameri- 
can defense. It is not a question of aiding 
Britain so much as it is a question of pro- 
tecting the United States from a threatened 
danger which is clear to everyone. Naturally, 
the defeat of this lease-lend bill would be 
heralded with great acclaim in the capitals 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan. Its defeat 
would, in effect, end the war, because those 





defending democracies of Europe could not 
continue the struggle without such aid. By 
our defeat of the measure we would virtually 
be handing control of the world to the Axis 
Powers. 

I can see no merit in the attacks that have 
been made against this bill. Every Senator 
opposing the measure on the floor of the 
Senate has expressed a genuin: desire to aid 
these threatened democracies of Europe. 
They have acknowledged that the success 
of Hitler would threaten our safety and se- 
curity. They admit that if Hitler is defeated 
in Europe we would be saved from any threat 
of war in this country. All the bitter at- 
tacks on this bill were originated outside the 
Senate by propaganda organizations schem- 
ing to mislead and confuse the people. Who 
pays for all this propaganda no one can 
tell. We have been flooded with millions of 
let‘ :rs from these propaganda agencies. They 
have deliberately sought to alarm the people 
of this country by charging that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is designing to 
commit treason against our country; that he 
seeks to set himself up as a dictator and 
plunge our country into war. They profess to 
see in President Roosevelt a greater threat 
to our safety than Hitler. Unfortunately, 
some of this propaganda has leaked into the 
Congress of the United States and a repeti- 
tion of these assaults on the President is 
being heard there. 

My friends, these groundless arguments 
strike at the very foundations of our demo- 
cratic system. The President of the United 
States and every department of our Govern- 
ment, including the Departments of State, 
War, and Navy and the Chief of Staff of 
the Army and the Chief of Naval Operations, 
who have given expert study to these prob- 
lems, have advised the Congress that it is 
essential to our safety and security that we 
provide this aid to these European coun- 
tries. The great majority of the Members of 
both the House and the Senate support the 
measure, but the issue seems to have degener- 
ated into a campaign of personalities and 
abuse. It has become a sort of political foot- 
ball, to be kicked arcund the country by any- 
one who has ill-feeling or prejudice against 
the President of the United States. The argu- 
ments against the plan are not based on facts 
or reason, but are mainly appeals to passion 
and hate. They seek to defeat the bill by 
purporting to fear that the President is about 
to commit treason; that he is about to plunge 
us into war and assume a dictatorship in this 
country. All this display of bitterness, of 
anger, and of hate is threatening our coun- 
try more seriously than any threat of war. 

It is not an easy matter for me to take 
issue with my senatorial colleagues opposing 
this measure, all of whom are possessed of 
political experience far beyond mine. The 
easy course for me would be to vote against 
this bill. By that course I could escape re- 
sponsibility. But, my friends, I am forced by 
my convictions to take a stand here. I feel 
that I would be recreant to every sense of 
duty if I failed to express my conscientious 
convictions. I am convinced that this bill is 
not designed to take us into war but, on the 
contrary, will actually have the opposite ef- 
fect. Under our democratic processes, this 
issue must be decided by the Congress. It 
should not be decided upon any considera- 
tions of political expediency. 

This is not the moment for bitter recrim- 
ination. This issue should be decided on 
purely American considerations. It should 
be decided on what is for the best interests 
of our country, and we should set aside all 
feelings of bitterness, anger, and hate. When 
that deadly serpent, hate, enters the human 
breast, then reason, the most sublime gift of 
God to man, departs from the intellect. All 
intelligent, patriotic Americans shudder to 
hear the language that is being bandied 
about in this propaganda campaign going on 
across the country, the only purpose of which 











is to discredit and destroy the President of 
the United States. 

Who today can peer into the future and 
say what fate awaits us if this threat to 
justice and security in the world succeeds? 
Hitler strikes at democracy. He strikes at 
religion and at all the Christian traditions of 
our civilization. He proclaims a doctrine of 
race superiority and claims the right to rule 
over all. Let America take warning, there- 
fore, and not contribute to this threatened 
recession of world order and justice through 
any failure to comprehend where its interests 
lie. We are seeking but one end: to deliver 
this country from the perils which threaten 
it and dispel from our horizon the clouds 
of war which darken it. 

So-tonight I appeal to our citizens every- 
where to set aside all feelings of political 
bias, jealousy, bitterness, and hate, in this 
hour of our country’s need, and stand united 
for America. Times like these demand men 
who think clearly; men who have a con- 
science; men who can lift their thoughts 
above the fog of partisan politics and hate. 

Let us decide this issue, then, on purely 
American considerations. The question is, 
What is for the best interests and welfare 
of our country? I leave that to the Ameri- 
can people, with full confidence in their 
unerring wisdom and their unfaltering judg- 
ment and patriotism. 
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HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY STATE SENATOR PAUL F. 
DOUGLASS, OF VERMONT, BEFORE VER- 
MONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, tomorrow 
will be the cne hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the admission of Vermont 
into the Union. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
speech deiivered by State Senator Paul F. 
Douglass before the Vermont Historical 
Society in the Vermont Senate Chamber 
on January 14 of this year. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

THE YANKEE TRADITION 

One hundred and fifty years ago this Janu- 
ary, “in the fifteenth year of the Independ- 
ence of the United States” “delegates of the 
people” assembled at Bennington “fully and 
entirely” approved of, assented to, and ratified 
the Constitution of the United States and 
declared that instrument “binding on us and 
the people of the State of Vermont forever.” 
By a vote of 105 to 4, Vermont accepted the 
“Union of the United States of America.” 
On February 18, 1791, George Washington 
signed the act, effective March 4, 1791, recog- 
nizing Vermont as “a new and entire mem- 
ber of the United States of America.” For 
a sum of $30,000, which by act of October 
28, 1790, the general assembly ordered paid 
to the State of New York on or before June 
1, 1794, Vermont made reparation for any and 
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all “extra-legal real-estate operations” con- 
ducted by the “Wilderness” settlers. A four- 
teenth star was added to the flag. Vermont 
had come to the Union. 

We are celebrating that historical process 
this year. Tonight, I am not so much con- 
cerned with the fact that Vermont became 
a part of the United States of America; I am 
very much more concerned with what Ver- 
mont brought to the Union. 

In the century and a half which has elapsed 
since that definitive winter of 1791, Vermont 
has made a contribution in the folkways of its 
Yankee tradition to the rich cultural plu- 
ralism which is America. Vermont brought 
to the Union a singular contribution in the 
character of its freemen. It is the vivisection 
of that Yankee tradition which I venture this 
evening. Such a vivisection requires the 
analysis of a combination of topographical, 
political, social, and economic circumstances, 
which together supplied the environing disci- 
pline which forged a peculiar kind of human 
nature. — 


I. AN ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE 


When peace came to our wilderness with 
British victory over the French in the autumn 
of 1759, rumors of cheap and fertile land were 
relayed down-country in Connecticut from 
hopeful lips to receptive ears. Driven by that 
economic hope, expressed in the hunger for 
land—an appetite which time and again in 
human history has prompted migration—our 
Vermont for a time became a promised land. 
Here in Vermont lay economic promise— 
cheap land, opportunity. Families on sledges 
traversed the frozen surfaces of lakes and 
streams. Youth on horseback passed youth 
hastening on foot along Indian trails worn 
ceep by countless years of travel. Deacon 
John Burnap came to Norwich from Lebanon, 
Conn., with 6 children carrying household 
goods in packs on their backs. The enthu- 
siasm of land-hungry men was unbounded. 
In 1781 the population of our wilderness was 
scarcely 30,000. In the next decade it 
swelled to 85,000. By 1800 it exceeded 154,- 
000. Ten years later it was more than 
217,000. These population gains of 150, 80, 
and 40 percent were reflected in rising land 
values. In 1791 the ratable value of property 
was a million dollars; it increased 170 percent 
in the next 15 years. 

These settlers who came to our hills were 
an unusually homogeneous group of protes- 
tant individuals of English and Scotch blood. 
They came for the most part from Connecti- 
cut, and the tradition of Connecticut people 
Wes scarcely a century and a quarter old. 
Their own history went directly back to the 
winter of 1635-36, when a little procession 
of hopeful but disgruntled Puritans, driving 
their cattle before them and conveying their 
household goods in wagons, departed the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. Led by Pastor 
Hooker, alias “son of thunder,” they sought 
refuge from the “aristocracy of righteous- 
ness” which subjected the whole area of life 
in the Bay Colony to an ecclesiastical sover- 
eignty and defined it in precise moral rules, 

Yet the émigrés from the coast were some- 
thing more than mere protestants against a 
civil society dominated by a religious oli- 
garchy. The economic basis of New England 
life was changing. Land around Massachusetts 
Bay was becoming scarce and thickly settled. 
Restless men were searching for better and 
cheaper soil when glowing reports of the fer- 
tility of the “wonderful Connecticut River” 
country “far to the West’”’ kindled hope in the 
hearts of glum Puritans. The little proces- 
sion led by Pastor Hooker was the first herald 
of a mighty westward movement, which con- 
tinued through two centuries to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The Connecticut pause in the westward 
movement for five or six generations begot 
@ race of men rough and tough enough to 
compel a recalcitrant mountain wilderness 
to yield a meager living. In the little colony 
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which spread out from New Haven the Yankee 
stock hardened physically, while the tradition 
brought from Massachusetts was corroded by 
secular folkways. The Puritans had come to 
America from offices and manses and trading 
houses. They were unaccustomed to manual 
labor, yet in the pioneer outposts their great- 
great-grandchildren were equipped with 
hands and hearts of steel and muscles of 
hickory. Now rumor, brought south from 
the wilderness by discharged soldiers, again 
set land-hungry men in motion. The west- 
ward march, heralded by Pastor Hooker, was 
resumed. The myth of economic opportu- 
nity fed upon itself. Connecticut was astir. 
The emigrants who moved upstream into Ver- 
mont were young people, impelled by a single 
motive—to better their economic condition, 
either ‘by settling upon new lands or traffick- 
ing in them, preferably both. They were 
forthright young materialists, driven forth 
neither by political nor by religious perse- 
cution. 

It was Nature which disappointed these 
immigrants in our hills; it was Nature which 
transformed that characterless economic en- 
thusiasm into a substantial economic philoso- 
phy of common sense. While Nature was 
doing its disciplining and rearing up a race 
of stubborn, persistent, and industrious men 
and women who confronted a world full of 
problems and difficult tasks with a steady, 
relentless purpose, the very meagerness of 
the hill-farm incomes was making it second 
naturc for the young settlers to be gocd 
calculators and good financiers. They knew 
how to “reckon.” The Vermont Yankee 
learned how to balance his budget because 
he had to. He had to think in terms of 
futures—through next winter to spring, and 
through summer to the cold days which 
were certain to come. He “calculated ahead.” 
This evaluation of today in terms of tomor- 
row made him a hard-boiled materialist. 
Nature, forcing him to be simple, direct, 
straightforward, and practical, taught the 
settler to save what his hard efforts had 
wrung from the reluctant hills. The resulting 
folk way of frugality was inevitable for sur- 
vival; it developed into a mores. This pas- 
sion for thrift was clearly seen to be a step 
in the direction of independence. The slow 
and abstemious accumulation of a pittance 
was the single process whic’ Yankees trusted 
to insure freedom from constant toil. This 
idea came to be a basic ethic built into the 
texture of Yankee character. Its perform- 
ance made the climb from poverty to inde- 
pendence an epic in the life in the wilderness. 

This ambition to economic independence, 
coupled with the forthrightness imperative 
on the frontier, gave birth to the Yankee 
allegiance to what the Yankee proudly called 
“common sense.” In the Yankee religion, a 
man who lacked common sense was a pagan. 
The sinner was the man who lacked common 
sense. Ignorance, to the Yankee, was merely 
the lack of common sense, and he expressed 
his repugnance to such illiteracy in an array 
of vulgar epithets: 

“He don’t know enough to pound sand in 
a rathole.” 

“He don’t know enough to suck alum and 
drool.” 

“He don’t know enough to goin when it 
rains.” 

“He don’t need it no more’n a pig needs a 
wallet.” 

“He don’t need it more’n a cat needs two 
tails.” 

“He hain’t no more use for it than for 
water in his boot.” 

What the Yankee was constantly trying to 
do was to arrive at maximum performance 
with minimum means. That was to him 
common sense. That concept of common 
sense dominated his life. On the one hand 
it was a kind of rustic engineering philoso- 
phy of problem-solving with intensely blunt 
and practical methods; on the other it was an 
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economic dogma, so well expressed and 50 
recently by Governor Wills, as “cutting the 
pattern to fit the cloth.” But the practical 
foresight which was inherent in the Yankee 
folkway of common sense had a spiritual un- 
dergirding, if I may assume that a passion- 
ately materialistic way of life could have 
spiritual value. By the work of his hands, 
and by the abstinence which he practiced, 
the Yankee in Vermont was determined to 
achieve a modest economic independence. 
Here in our Vermont hills, Yankee character 
matured, in this way, to its superlative form; 
the Yankee tradition became a self-reliant, 
sensible, substantial way of life. It is hard 
to give an analysis of his peculiar nature, 
but when the Yankee is defined as a man 
who “ain’t leanin’ on nothin’,” the whole 
Yankee tradition has been expressed. 

The Union accepted Vermont, but Vermont 
brought to that Union the rich treasure of 
its folkway of common sense. After these 
150 years Vermont remains as the single 
reservoir of that treasure. From our hills 
we are still able to look out to more fertile 
lands and richer industrial areas—the Sod- 
oms and Gomorrahs of those pagans and 
sinners who in these latter days have so 
indulgently departed from these ways of 
common sense still cherished in our simple 
Yankee life. 


II. THE ETHIC OF NEIGHBORHOOD PARTICIPATION 


Side by side with this folkway of common 
sense there developed among us an ethic 
of neighborhood participation. The Yankee 
tradition is a participating culture. From 
those first days until this evening the indi- 
vidual was intimately and violently in touch 
with the primary processes of living. The 
Yankee has never lived his life in an artificial 
environment. From the very first the hands 
of the young men and women who settled in 
our hills fashioned their environment. I say 
“young”. because as late as 1800 two-thirds 
of the population of our hills was under 26. 
The environment in which these young fami- 
lies lived was hand-made. Emerson’s words 
may appropriately be put in the mouth of 
these settlers: “I am environed by myself.” 
The Yankee was then, and is today, sur- 
rounded by the evidence of his own hard 
work and ingenuity. With a saw and an 
auger, the settler made his farm equipment— 
ox yokes, carts, sleds, and wooden plows. 
His wife furnished to their cabin home the 
dynamic of “mother and daughter power.” 
Life within the home was fashioned by femi- 
nine hands. The women spun their yarn, 
dyed it with butternut bark and sumac ber- 
ries, wove their carpets, as they braided their 
baskets and caned their chairs. When they 
needed light they dipped candles, and when 
they were ready to wash they made soap. 
They picked their geese and saved the feathers 
for pillows. They milked cows, fed calves, 
and when they went visiting they carried 
their shoes in their hands to save unnecessary 
wear. 

Yankee men, women, and children knew 
how life in this world functions. They were 
intimately in touch with all its primary 
processes. One of these processes was neigh- 
borhood life in the hill towns. The barn rais- 
ing and the husking bee were definite types 
of neighborhood action. The village choir 
and the neighborhood band, like the neigh- 
borhood dance, were all ways of participating 
in face-to-face association in a common task. 
I would be the last one to deplore the vast 
benefits which have been derived from the 
division of labor, but there was some ponder- 
able virtue in this habit of participation in 
the primary processes of living which is ab- 
sent from much of life today. That age of 
participating experience in the primary proc- 
esses of living bred ingenuity and resource- 
fulness and an understanding of the machin- 
ery of life. When Betty Whitney, age 13, 
was left alone in the cabin with her father 
facing a fever crisis she was not fazed by the 
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scarcity of wood in the firebox. She yoked 
up the oxen, prodded them to the woods, 
felled a tree, sawed it up, split it, and hauled 
it to the cabin. Yankees knew how to take 
the things of life apart, put them together 
again, and make them work. The Yankee 
understood the mechanism of his physical 
and social environment. The Vermont 
Yankee knew what neighborhood living 
meant. It meant a human fellowship en- 
gaged in a common life enterprise. “Life is 
a working partnership.” How well the 
Yankees, clustered in their isolated hillside 
communities, knew the value of manhood 
and the worth of collective action. 


III. A PROLIFIC CULTURE 


The Yankee tradition was a prolific culture. 
The exuberant vitality of the young settlers 
in our hills, stimulated by the fever of eco- 
nomic hope, released itself in an astonishing 
rate of reproduction. Timothy Dwight, the 
first white child born in Vermont, married 
Mary Edwards, daughter of the famed Jona- 
than. They had 13 children and 3 of their 
descendants served as presidents of Yale Uni- 
versity. Abaih Edgerton, of Pawlet, died at 
the age of 85, leaving 209 descendants. Eight 
families in Clarendon Springs produced 113 
children, 99 of whom were attending school 
at the same time—and only 1 pair of twins is 
recorded in the lot. 

The young parents, for the most part, had 
children about as fast as nature would allow. 
The family promptly became an institution; 
and once it was set rolling, a good bit of it 
operated automatically as the older children 
began to care for the younger. As work in- 
creased with the size of the family, the labor 
supply grew apace. It is well for us to remem- 
ber this fact in these days of selfishness, dom- 
inated by the acquisitive ethic of our west- 
ern world, when western civiliz\tion is run- 
ning into the dead end of its own indulgence, 
and when the size of the family tends to vary 
inversely with the income of the parents. In 
order to be of importance in this world, you 
must first be born into it. That was a basic 
fact in Yankee culture; and the birth rate 
was so large that our population would have 
increased, even without much immigration. 
Yankees wanted children; they put them to 
work involving the use of their heads and 
hands, manipulating the mechanism and 
problems of life. They reared their boys and 
girls in the neighborhood fellowship as com- 
petent citizens; and they exported them in 
volume to make a singlar contribution to the 
life of our Nation and cf our world. In time 
the Union discovered that Vermont had 
brought to it a character which was human 


power. 
IV. AN ACUTE POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


Peculiar circumstances contributed an 
acute political consciousness to Yankee 
character. It is difficult to state this po- 
litical dimension of Yankee character in any 
summary form because it implies a form of 
organized neighborhood action which is 
paradoxically at once anarchistic and basic 
to every sentiment of liberty which can be 
possessed by man. Perhaps I may approach 
this facet of Yankee character by saying that 
the Yankee tradition recognized public force 
as the ultimate arbiter in times of crisis. I 
am not entirely satisfied with that state- 
ment. May I put it this way: The Yankee 
tradition was realistic in its awareness of 
the fact that there are times and occasions 
when neighborhood force is necessary for the 
protection of economic interests and the jus- 
tification of legal rights. In that spirit Ver- 
mont was congealed. The atmosphere in 
those early days reeked with John Locke's 
philosophy of natural rights and the legiti- 
mization vf insurrection by de facto success. 
Locke’s was a convenient philosophy to ac- 
cept in the defense of the bona fide—and 
some not so bona fide—economic interests 
of our early settlers. Early in Vermont his- 


tory the situation was frankly recognized— 
that a satisfactory adjustment of our legal, 
political, social, and economic difficulties here 
in Vermont ‘depended on the mobilization of 
neighborhood force. The mani- 
festation of that sentiment was the Green 
Mountain boys. 

Now, the situation which precipitated the 
Yankee into an acute concern with political 
affairs was not only his town meeting form of 
government; it was much more a controversy 
over land grants. Every Vermonter is familiar 
with this story. In legal terms, the problem 
was one of agency. By discovery, explora- 
tion, conquest, and occupation the title to 
land in Vermont lay in the British Crown. By 
appropriate instruments the English Govern- 
ment, the owner of the land, conveyed title 
to groups of 60 or 70 individuals by what 
came to be known as the New Hampshire 
grants. It was claimed that the agent of 
the British Government, through whom the 
conveyance of the New Hampshire grants had 
been made, had not been properly authorized 
by his principal. Whatever the fine points of 
the law of agency as it applied to colonial 
administration, the practical consequence of 
the issue was that the men who had paid 
their money for the land, who had reduced 
the forests to tillable land and built their 
cabin homes, were faced with the necessity of 
buying their own land again, paying for it 
again, and taking another deed from the same 
principal through another agent. The al- 
ternative was to move away and lose all that 
they had paid, done, and endured. That is 
to say, that was the legal alternative within 
the framework of the English common law. 
That a more direct remedy was available was 
sufficiently demonstrated within a decade. 
The grievance in its economic aspect was the 
direct and precipitating cause of resort to 
direct neighborhood intervention in the solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

The preponderance of the law, I am willing 
to admit, was on the side of New York. Ver- 
mont, too, was willing to admit the point by 
paying $30,000 as reparation a century and a 
half ago when the State came into the Union. 
When it came down to a meeting of minds, 
New York got the money and we got the 
land; and I am quite sure that it was a good 
deal as far as we were concerned. A hundred 
and fifty years of experience in state finance 
has shown that New York needed the money 
worse than we did; and the Yankees here in 
our hills knew how to put the land to good 
use. 

I do not wish to justify a resort to extra- 
legal force, especially in these days. I merely 
point out the fact. The Green Mountain 
Boys produced a solution to a problem and 
their action within the realm of the Engtish 
common law was a capital crime. The boys 
were well-liquored bushwhackers. Their tech- 
nique was something of a mixture of the 
strategy of Gideon’s Army against the Midi- 
anites, college hell week, and hallowe’en. 
Their procedure was a sort of freshman haz- 
ing proposition. Their methods were always 
ingenious. In August 1774, Jeremiah Gard- 
ner stopped to spend the night with Squire 
Benjamin Spencer. In the stilltime Jere- 
miah heard noises outside the house but was 
unable to see anyone as he peered out the 
window. In the morning he saw the sugges- 
tive result of the presence of the Bennington 
mob and he understood the means of com- 
munication. A sleigh had been placed on 
the squire’s overturned wagon. A gallows 
had been erected on the sleigh and fitted for 
use with a chain. Well-worn whips, placed 
nearby, intimated the possible use of an 
auxiliary weapon of intimidation. The cows 
had been turned into the grain fields; the 
horse’s tails had been bobbed. On frequent 
occasions, in other exploits, the boys threat- 
ened to “skin ‘em alive,” to reduce “every 
house to ashes,” and “leave every inhabitant 
@ corpse.” Only in rare cases did the num- 
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ber of men in the neighborhood force exceed 
a hundred. In the whole record of the ex- 
Ploits of the boys, there is only one instance 
of the shedding of blood; Remember Baker 
jammed his thumb in a fiintlock. A few 
men were flogged; a few cabins burned; but 
no one was shot, and no one was murdered. 
In the process of establishing the de facto 
sovereignty of the Republic of Vermont, the 
Yankee developed his own particular concep- 
tion of the State. Out of the storm came a 
conception that the political state is nothing 
other than yourself and your neighbors 
united in collective action for the pursuit of 
a neighborhood purpose. The State is no 
more effective than the depth and area of 
the active concern of its mobilized neighbors, 
and no more powerful than their articulate 
attitudes organized into collective effort. It 
is perhaps a sin for one who speaks as a his- 
torian to make an application of a principle 
from one historical situation to a present 
crisis; but ma; I say this in these uncertain 
days: There are times when a reckless resort 
to force is both necessary, inevitable, and 
decisive in setting things right. Some people 
understand no other kind of langtage. 


Vv. THE YANKEE TRADITION NOT A PAROCHIAL 
CULTURE 


The Yankee tradition was not only char- 
acterized by an acute political consciousness; 
Yankees concerned themselves with the 
world. They were not averse to sticking their 
noses into anybody’s business that intrigued 
them. Vermont has habitually taken unto 
itself the causes of the world. In 1849 the 
general assembly extended its warmest sym- 
pathy to the Hungarians in their unsuccess- 
ful struggle for liberty against Austria and 
Russia. In 1939 the general assembly ex- 
pressed its warmest sympathy for the cause 
of China. In 1850 Vermont proposed a kind 
of League of Nations. The resolution was 
communicated to the legislatures of other 
States. By a vote of 123 to 0, Virginia voted 
to return the communication from Vermont 
with the memoraridum that Virginia was not 
anxious to consider resolutions relative to 
the peace of the world as long as Vermont 
was so active in disturbing the peace of the 
Union. The reference was to Vermont’s anti- 
slavery agitation. In Georgia a proposal was 
made in the legislature to convey a message 
to the Governor of Vermont encased in a 
lead bullet. This motion was amended to 
wrap the bullet in a coil of rope. The reso- 
lution called for the return of the message 
to the State of Vermont, “to the deep, dark, 
and fetid sink of social and political in- 
iquity from whence it emanated.” 

This capacity for interfering with things 
happening in the world, which seemed of no 
immediate concern to the people of the hills, 
was a peculiar facet of Yankee character. 
The Yankee was always concerning himself 
with all the problems of the world in terms 
of action. And it is entirely within the his- 
torical framework of the Yankee tradition 
that Arthur Packard should be quite as much 
concerned with the reformation of the cur- 
rency by setting it free from that dastardly 
anchor of gold as with the problems of agri- 
culture in Jericho; and that Ernest Gibson 
should be quite as much concerned with his 
chairmanship of the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies as with a mu- 
nicipal enabling act for the town of Putney. 

On the day that the Battle of Bennington 
was fought a Quaker and his boys were 
working their fields over the New York line 
in White Creek. Being pacifists, the war 
was no concern of these Friends. The boys, 
nevertheless, were a little bit curious about 
seeing what war was like, especially when 
it was being fought within walking distance 
of the home farm. They asked their father 
for the day off. Their father replied that 
Quakers did not believe in war, that they 
were unconcerned with its outcome, that 
they were neutral and, hence, safe, and that 














labor and not warfare was basic in the 
process of living. The boys accepted the ver- 
dict and glumly took their cradles to the 
oatfield. In the course of the morning a 
cannon ball from Bennington came fiying 
into their lot. The father changed his mind, 
and the boys were allowed their holiday. In 
some such way as that Vermont throughout 
its history has hurled forth missiles which 
have had the uncanny habit of hitting the 
world in its vulnerable parts. 


VI. RESOURCEFULNESS AS A YANKEE TRAIT 


The economic enthusiasm which was wide- 
spread in the first half century after Marquis 
Pierre Francois de Regaud de Vaudreuil- 
Cavagnal signed the capitulation by which 
Canada passed into the hands of the British 
and brought peace to the wilderness, in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century was 
transformed into economic despair. Ver- 
mont’s golden age did not last. Yet in ad- 
versity the Yankee was refined and his re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity were stimulated 
to make life in the hills possible in the flux 
of severely changing economic conditions. 
By 1808 immigration was definitely beginning 
to decline; the human tide which had flowed 
into the wilderness stopped and, reversing 
itself, became an exodus. By 1830 immigra- 
tion was swelling toward a crest; in 1836 the 
exodus broke all records and emigration for 
the first time became a public concern. By 
1860 half the people born in Vermont were 
living outside its borders. 

The shifting of the magnet of economic 
hope to the West was only one cause of the 
emigration. A series of physical, political, 
and economic catastrophes brought deep dis- 
couragement, as they struck blow after blow 
with cumulative force. The first of these was 
the effect of Jefferson’s embargo of 1808. 
A trade with Canada amounting to a 
quarter of a million dollars a year was sud- 
denly interrupted by an interdict from Wash- 
ington. The shock of this cessation of eco- 
nomic intercourse with the northern neigh- 
bor sent farm prices tumbling. Creditors, 
alarmed at the loss of markets, all began to 
collect their debts at the same time when no 
one was able to pay. A financial panic was 
the inevitable result, but this event was ob- 
scured by a sequence of even more serious 
calamities. A cloudburst in the summer of 
1811 worked havoc. In Rutland and Windsor 
Counties alone the torrents washed away two- 
thirds of the mills and eroded the lowlands. 
In the winter of 1811-12 the Vermont State 
Bank collapsed. An epidemic of spotted 
fever followed in the wake of the War of 1812. 
Suddenly prostrating its victims, often killing 
them within a few hours of the attack, the 
dread disease took a toll of more than 6,000 
Vermont lives. At the same time tuberculo- 
sis was stalking the hillsides, accounting for 
a fourth or a third of the annual death rate. 
As if the universe itself were hostile to the 
settlers, Vermont suffered unseasonably cold 
weather in 1816. Several inches of snow fell 
on June 8. Ice formed on ponds; leaves 
froze on the trees; crops were ruined; and, 
although they were planted over, the re- 
mainder of the summer was so cold and dry 
that little matured. Imported corn sold at 
$3 a bushel. One family subsisted on hedge- 
hogs, boiled nettles, and clover heads. 

In addition to this series of assorted disas- 
ters, Vermont was suffering from some struc- 
turally cumulative difficulties. The Yankees 
had ruined the soil. They used everything 
that came to hand. They cleared the forests 
to plant wheat, burned the trees to make pot- 
ash, and exported both the wheat and the 
potash. In the process the freshets washed 
the topsoil of the deforested hills into the 
streams. The successive croppings of wheat 
sucked what original goodness there was in 
the soil. The potash, which might have put 
new life into the fields, was sold and its value 
lost to the soil. This vicious process inevi- 
tably made the land give out and added to 
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the discouragement of the farmers. Horace 
Greeley, recalling his youth on the farm, said 
that his father had more half crops than 
whole ones and that a good yield of any one 
product was generally balanced by the two 
or three poor ones. 

As difficulties consolidated into an almost 
pathological state of mind, the Yankees 
began an economic adjustment which con- 
tinued over decades, and is still continu- 
ing. In the first few years agriculture 
provided a bare subsistence. As the land 
was cleared the crop of potatoes was mar- 
keted at the starch factories and the wheat 
and rye found their way to the distilleries. 
Hardwood trees, which were an encum- 
brance to be rid of, were reduced to ashes, 
and sold for cash at a time when most 
trading was done by barter and some cash 
income was necessary. The meager revenue 
derived from the sale of salts was the eco- 
nomic salvation of many a family. 

The growing of small grains and potatoes 
was only a transitory phase of agricultural 
evolution. It continued only long enough 
for farmers to become established in live- 
stock production. By 1808 twelve or fifteen 
thousand head of vattle were being sold 
annually in the Boston market. 

The generation succeeding the original 
settlers witnessed the rise of a sheep in- 
dustry. The opening of the Erie Canal in 
1825, introducing new competition into the 
production of grains, while livestock ship- 
ments from New York and eastern Ohio 
became more important factors in the metro- 
politan market, forced an even greater in- 
terest in sheep culture. By 1840 sheep 
farming reached its peak. Even the sheep 
industry in its turn declined. Railroads 
were opening vast areas in the West and 
wool was being hauled east from western 
grazing lands. Again Vermont farmers were 
forced to shift their type of economy, this 
time to dairying. After the Civil War 
dairy breeds of cattle were introduced and 
the dairy industry expanded to become the 
dominant agricultural interest of the State. 

During all these years of transition, life in 
Vermont was hard. While goodly portions of 
the natives migrated: to easier life and better 
soil, the problems which confronted the 
Yankees who remained in Vermont were tre- 
mendous. Ingenuity taxing the capacity of 
the human brain was demanded; the Yankee 
proved himself resourceful enough for the 
situation. The accumulating problems of the 
early nineteenth century left Vermont eco- 
nomically a bankrupt State. People were 
becoming aware of the fact that Vermont’s 
natural resources were giving out. Game 
was no longer plentiful. Forests were dwin- 
dling. Denuded hillsides no longer held back 
spring rains but sent freshets tumbling to 
overwhelm the valleys. The soil was wearing 
out. 

Desperate men experimented with all kinds 
of possible solutions of their difficulties. 
Sheep raising, already mentioned, was tried 
as one way out until the State’s sheep was 
six times as large as its human population. 
Hope for a time was revived in a silk craze, 
perhaps an index of the discouragement of 
the farmers. Mulberry trees were set out, 
but alas, Vermont was not Japan! With agri- 
culture in the doldrums, manufacturing 
seemed the way out. Yankee ingenuity went 
to work at the problem. Attics and black- 
smith shops became crude laboratories in 
which a host of desperate men tried to work 
out the economic salvation of Vermont. The 
hill-town mechanics were confident that they 
could invent some kind of trick contraption 
that would turn a pretty penny. In Brandon, 
Thomas Davenport, having built an electric 
motor, was experimenting with an electric 
telegraph, an electric railway, and an electric 
piano. In St. Johnsbury, the Fairbanks 
brothers were devising a platform scales. In 
Brattleboro, John Gore was building a “steam 
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roadwagon” that climbed hills. In almost 
every Vermont town this search for new con- 
trivances proceeded. In the one town of 
Guilford, manufacturing of agricultural im- 
plen-.ents, barrels, bedsteads, books, brick, ink- 
stands, linseed oil, salt, ox yokes, plows, and 
whisky was attempted. 

Vermont had water power; that fact gave 
substance to the hope of economic redemp- 
tion through manufacturing. Vermont also 
had ideas, ingenuity, the labor supply, the 
will, and the ambition to develop manufac- 
turing enterprises like those of Massachusetts. 
In the State as a whole, however, few of the 
industries which were developed stuck. Man- 
ufacturing on a large scale was never quite 





| successful in Vermont, because the State 


lacked a cheap means of transportation. Ver- 
mont sometimes seemed within sight of real- 
izing its economic hope; but it. always fell 
back on agriculture. Just enough small in- 
dustry stuck, just sufficient agricultural ad- 
justment was made to keep Vermont in a 
static condition. For a century the percent 
of growth continued a meager equilibrium 
figure: 1840, 4; 1850, 7.6; 1860, 0.3; 1870, 4.9; 
1880, 0.5; 1890, less than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent; 1900, 3.4; 1910, 3.6; 1920, —1; 1930, 2; 
and 1940, minus one-thousandth of 1 percent. 

But the testimony of the victory over the 
dark ages in Vermont’s history is to the adapt- 
ability and redeeming ingenuity and courage 
of the Yankee. His continuing dissatisfac- 
tion with his economic condition was the 
motive power of his resourcefulness. 


VII. A REDEEMING CULTURE 


The achievements of the human beings who 
settled the wilderness were substantial. They 
had turned the wooded hillsides into a com- 
monwealth of farms and small industries. 
Yankee resourcefulness had reckoned with a 
series of natural, economic, and political 
catastrophes. The external conditions of life 
were under the control of a self-reliant 
species which was master of the mountains. 
And yet the Yankee man remained an un- 
disciplined and unrefined human being. 
When Ethan Allen threatened the President 
of the Continental Congress to retire his 
Green Mountain Boys “into the desolate cav- 
erns of the mountains and wage war with 
human nature at large,” he was proposing 
a feat both necessary and possible. As his 
culture matured, the Yankee actually began 
to wage a war with human nature. The 
result was the development of a softened 
soul and 2 social conscience. The Yankee 
began to shape life to an ideal. Physical 
nature had been subjugated; now the Yankee 
proceeded to discipline human nature and 
impose upon it a self-control. 


(a) The reformation of alcoholic culture 


The effect of this waxing moral self-disci- 
pline was nowhere more obvious than in the 
progress of the temperance movement. The . 
culture of the wilderness was alcoholic; the 
Yankee was a hard and steady drinker. 
Horace Greeley, recalling his father’s boast 
that he had never lived a day through 30 
hayings without liquor, noted the interest in 
an Irishman who mowed and pitched one 
whole haying, drinking only buttermilk. This 
man evoked a considerable curiosity because 
he accomplished more with less fatigue than 
his associates. Greeley observed that the 
report about the Irishman was received with 
as much incredulity as if it had been certified 
that he lived wholly on air. 

Alcohol was the staple drink of wilderness 
life. Almost every country store kept a bar- 
rel of spirits on tap and promoted its con- 
sumption with a generous supply of free salt 
codfish, which increased the thirst of cus- 
tomers. The cellar of almost every reputable 
farmhouse had its ample store of from 10 to 
20 barrels of cider, a good part of which fouad 
its way to the neighborhood stili for conver- 
sion into more potent applejack or cider 
brandy, which together with New England 
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rum was the ordinary tipple and common 
Grink. Almost every town had its distillery. 
Poultney had 10, Shelburne 4, Chittenden 
County 30, and Vermont as a whole, 200. The 
bar was the forum and social center in every 
town. Every public occasion was celebrated 
with freely flowing liquor. Clergymen making 
their parish calls, were treated freely and 
often took a glass of grog before entering the 
pulpit. Members of the congregation not in- 
frequently carried flasks of applejack to 
church and passed drinks generously during 
the intermission between first and second 
services. The definition of drunkenness was 
broad and even then liberally interpreted—a 
man was not drunk as long as he could stand 
on his feet. Only the strenuous nature of 
the outdoor physical exercise prevented this 
alcoholic habit from exercising a disastrous 
yg and physical effect on the people of the 
ills. 

It was inevitable that an alcoholic culture 
of this intensity should breed a reaction 
against itself. A fact, not to be overlooked 
by a people forced to be thrifty, was that a 
considerable part of the rural wealth was 
going down the throats of the populace. By 
1806 the Council of Censors was taking note 
of the evil. By 1817 a special committee 
of the general assembly was estimating that 
the people of the State were pouring more 
than a million dollars worth of liquor down 
their gullets annually. One town of 2,000 
inhabitants spent more for its liquor than 
its total expenditures for all public expenses, 
including the schools of the town. Preach- 
ers began to condemn the habit as sin. By 
1829 the Baptists were requiring a pledge of 
total abstinence as a condition of church 
membership. Earnest temperance advocates 
began to suffer ridicule, unpopularity, and 
persecution for the sake of their convictions. 
A Quaker miller abandoned his mill rather 
than grind grain for a distillery. Zelots 
chopped down acres of thrifty orchards 
rather than grow apples which might be used 
for making cider. Farmers who refused to 
furnish liquor to help during haying and to 
neighbors who lent a hand at bees became 
more numerous. By 1832 temperance clubs 
claimed membership exceeding 30,000. That 
figure represented about 1 out-of every 4 
adults. Liquor dealers began to feel the 
public stigma of their business; distilleries 
were closing all over the State, either be- 
cause of diminished patronage or as an act 
of the conscience-stricken owner. More and 
more merchants were prevailed upon to give 
up the very profitable sale of liquor; re- 
calcitrant merchants were bought into line 
by threat of boycott. Hotels were forced by 
the vigor of public opinion to close their 
bars. Rum was no longer considered a ne- 
cessity at public occasions. In Bennington, 
the $4 once used to “break in” new members 
of the grand jury by making them buy a 
“Coilt’s Tail,” or treat, was donated to the 
Bennington Bible Society. Public opinion 
was being reversed. The drinker was now 
the exception and not the norm. Sobriety 
Was now a virtue and not an oddity. 

By the turn of the decade, the abstinence 
movement had done its work. In 1840 only 
two distilleries remained in the entire State. 
Public opinion had strangled one of Ver- 
mont’s leading industries; the Yankee was 
shaping life to an ideal, even if his conduct 
cost him the market for his wheat and rye. 
By 1847 Vermont was issuing no licenses for 
the sale of liquor. In 1852 Vermont outlawed 
the liquor business. The legislative act was 
scantily sustained on referendum by 521 
votes, but an analysis of the vote showed 
that most of the larger towns gave sub- 
stantial majorities to the prohibition law; 
most of the rural sections were hostile to it. 

The significance of this moral revolution 
as it relates to a facet of Yankee character 
is our only concern here. The Yankee has 
conquered a weakness of human nature; he 
had shaped his own behavior to a moral pat- 
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tern which he created for himself. That was 
something new in the practical, extemporiz- 
ing manner of his life. Vermonters, poor as 
they were, were living for a moral purpose. 
Man, disciplined by Nature, taught in frugal 
ways to be content with an humble lot and 
forced in the face of terrific odds to be in- 
genious and resourceful, showed his capacity 
to discipline himself and refine his own na- 
ture. This was definite achievement. 


(b) The revival of religion 

The refinement of the folk ways of the 
frontier was likewise apparent in a growing 
interest in religion. Timothy Dwight was 
quite correct when he described the early set- 
tiers of the wilderness as “men of loose prin- 
ciples and loose morals.” They were, he said, 
“either professed infidels, Universalists, or 
people who exhibited the morals of these two 
classes of mankind.” The Reverend Nathan 
Perkins, touring the Republic in 1789, noted 
that the people paid little regard to the Sab- 
bath, frequently hunting and fishing. He 
estimated that not more than one out of six 
families were attending family prayers. 
Classifying Vermonters as “proper heathen,” 
Preacher Perkins observed that “almost all ye 
men of learning are Deists in ye State.” 
Chief among the “heathen” as he saw them 
was Ethan Allen. Pausing at Allen’s grave 
at Onion River Falls, Perkins noted in his 
diary: “An awful infidel, one of ye wickedest 
men yet ever walked this guilty globe. I 
stopped and looked at his grave with a pious 
horror.” 

Ethan Allen, the pontifex maximus of the 
wilderness. His intellectual and spiritual 
opinions exuded the atmosphere in which 
he lived, but his attack on revealed religion 
was identified quite as seriously with social 
and political radicalism as it was with the- 
ological error. Revolution was in the air, 
and deism and nationalism were the re- 
ligious and philosophical bedfellows of the 
age. Close ties with France tended to iden- 
tify revolution in politics with rebellion in 
religion. Jacobian associations fortified both. 
“Infidels in religion are apt to be democrats 
in politics’ warned the Rural magazine in 
1796. Correct theology, so conservative 
churchmen taught, was necessary for correct 
social stability. 

It was probably inevitable that Vermont 
should be looked upon by its more circum- 
spect neighbors as a pagan country. The 
Yankees of the hills were “heathen” who 
needed the ministry of missionaries. An 
anxious concern for the welfare of the “moral 
wilderness” demanded action for dealing with 
the “enemy” at the “back door of New Eng- 
land.” In 1806 the Connecticut Evangelical 
Magazine proclaimed that “Vermont belong- 
eth to the world and Christ can never rule the 
world till Vermont is subject to his truth.” 

By the turn of the century, the same sur- 
plus energy which for a third of a century had 
been discharged in the channel of the con- 
troversy with the Yorkers, was noticeably 
being diverted to an interest in religion. 
With the coming of spring, 1801, a revival 
swelled to high tide. A reversal in the gen- 
eral public attitude toward religion became 
apparent. Elements hostile to Christianity 
were now on the defensive. The excesses of 
the French Revolution discredited much of 
natural religion. Free-thinking followers of 
Ethan Allen and Thomas Paine, while repre- 
senting a school of thought of no mean pro- 
portion, were unorganized and without lead- 
ership. The moorings of the religious radical 
was being torn away by the new religious 
offensive and the disintegration of the phi- 
losophies hostile to Christianity. The major 
religious impact, however, came from the in- 
flux of non-Calvinistic circuit riders and 
preachers into the hills. 

The standing order clergy classified Deism 
and Arminianism together and called such 
schools of thought “emanations of the Devil,” 
designed to subvert the Kingdom of God and 





establish the reign of infidelity. Although 
Deism and Arminianism were themselves in- 
consistent, the latter was a concern of serious 
moment to the Congregationalists. To open 
a place for man’s free will so that a man 
might have a certain sphere of action in 
helping to save himself was heresy to the 
Calvinists. To Puritans who found the doc- 
trine of “helpless man in the hands of an 
angry God” so essential to salvation, Ar- 
minianism seemed to be allied with Repub- 
licanism in the corrosion of the established 
order of affairs. 

The fears of the Congregationalists about 
the influence of the new sects on society, how- 
ever, began to be realized. The coup d'état, 
which the Calvinists and Tories had jointly 
anticipated, struck Vermont in 1801 as a 
social revolution. The Republicans took over 
political leadership of the State and began 
to reform it to their ways of thinking. Laws 
establishing religious status were hewn away 
as forests had been before. Looking upon 
the scene with horror, Thomas Robbins piti- 
fully noted in his diary: “We have almost 
ceased to be a Christian nation,” the reason 
being the legislative actions of the non- 
Calvinistic churchmen, and the Baptists in 
particular. 

Religious fervor was spreading across the 
whole State, but religion to the Yankee had 
to have some practical and immediate ef- 
fect upon the world and human nature. 
The Vermont conception of religion promptly 
outgrew the intimate personal matter of con- 
version and enlarged into a conception of 
“humanitarianism.” Vermont began to have 
a vision of the world and the latent possi- 
bilities in human nature. Religion and so- 
cial reform went hand in hand—attacking 
the status quo in :.lmost every field of human 
affairs. The Yankee was now out in earnest 
to conquer human nature. In 1807 the Ver- 
mont Missionary Society was founded. In 
1812 the Vermont Bible Society was char- 
tered. In 1817 the_ Vermont Colonization 
Society was formed. In 1828 the Vermont 
Temperance Society entered the field. In 
1834 the Vermont Anti-Slavery Society was 
established. The Yankees were concerned 
in making a concerted effort for human bet- 
terment in numerous ways, ranging from a 
society to ameliorate the conditions of the 
Jews to a popular movement to give support 
to the cause of Greek rebellion. 

Thoughts and emotions began to range 
beyond the horizons of the hill-town 
parishes. Young men and women were 
motivated with a missionary enthusiasm. To 
the growing body of academy and college 
students in Vermont, especially at Middle- 
bury, Christian service became life’s su- 
preme objective. Vermont ministers estab- 
lished outposts in the westward advance 
and sailed to islands of the seas. They 
founded colleges and released their vital 
energy in reform work. By 1840 it was a 
widely recognized fact that Vermont was 
producing a kind of emigrant of prime im- 
portance to American culture. 

The transformation which religion effected 
in the Yankee mores was nowhere more 
obvious than in the vocabulary of expletives 
used. Cuss words became milder. Yankee 
ingenuity produced substitutes for pro- 
fanity such as “Fush to Bungtown,” “Herod 
all handsaws,” “Gosh all fishhooks,” “Gosh 
all hemlock,” and “All thunderation.” The 
women limited themselves to “Land 0’ 
Goshen,” “How in Sam Hill,” and “Dear me 
In the course of a third of a century, reli- 
gion refined the souls and directed the 
ambitions of the men of the hills in a way 
which never could have been predicted. 
The Yankee disciplined his heart. 


(c) Moral indignation 


By the time that the issue over human 
slavery became acute in the Union, Yankee 
character had developed its basic morphology. 
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The controversy merely demonstrated that 
the Yankee was capable of intense and sus- 
tained moral indignation. The problem of 
human slavery was simple and clear-cut to 
the Yankee. Slavery was per se invalid from 
the nature of things. Fortunately, neither 
economic nor geographic circumstances com- 
plicated the situation. Judge Theophilus 

the sentiment when he 
said that he would recognize nothing less 
than a “bill of sale from the Almighty” as 
evidence of ownership of a fugitive slave. 
From the beginning to the end of the contro- 
versy, the issue, as the Yankee saw it, was as 
ingenuously uncomplicated as that judicial 
opinion. 

From the time that the issue of slavery was 
precipitated violently into Vermont life by 
the Maine-Missouri-Thomas compromise bill 
of 1819, Vermont, as the Richmond Enquirer 
so aptly phrased it, “was always foremost in 
the path of infamy.” Vermont Governors in 
their inaugural addresses, general assemblies 
by their joint resolutions, Vermont Senators 
and Representatives in Cungress, and Vermont 
freemen in mass meetings battled the “mcn- 
strous anomaly in a free government,” “the 
source of intolerable evils.” Vermont defied 
the United States. It expressly nullified the 
laws of Congress. It passed resolutions set- 
ting aside the opinions of the United States 
Supreme Court. Yt unleashed the fury of the 
hills upon everybody and everything that 
smacked of slavery. It proposed the annexa- 
tion of Canada, with or without the consent 
of the British Government, to establish free 
territory to balance the gain of the South. 
Speaking of Vermonters, Governor Wise, of 
Virginia, told his legislature: “We cannot 
reason with the heads of fanatics, nor touch 
hearts fatally bent upon treason.” A senate 
amendment in Georgia proposed that the 
Governor “employ a sufficient number of 
able-bodied Irishmen to proceed to the State 
of Vermont * * * and dig a ditch around 
the limits of the same and float the thing 
into the Atlantic.” 

When civil war did come, Vermont was 
ready with men and resources. Twenty-four 
hours after the general assembly met in 
April 1861 in special session, Vermont appro- 
priated a million dollars, a contribution 
which in proportion to Vermont’s resources 
put the State in a class by itself. .Vermont’s 
performance was equal to Vermont’s agita- 
tion. During the course of the war Vermont 
furnished 84,328 men, which amounted to 
1 in 4 and fraction of the entire male 
population. Deaths among Vermont troops 
exceeded those of any other Northern State 
except Michigan. 

For half a century the Yankees in their 
Green Mountains occupied themselves with 
this major and specific concern about human 
freedom. At the same time that appetites 
for alcohol were being brought under control 
and souls were being awakened by religious 
revivals at home, the Yankee heart spread out 
to give courage to all those whose freedom was 
endangered. The effect was to soften the 
Yankee character and endow it with a social 
conscience and a self-control equivalent to 
the needs of its self-reliance. The Yankee 
amply proved himself capable of intense and 
sustained moral indignation. 


(d) Reverence for education 


While this facet of his character was evolv- 
ing, the Yankee was developing a reverence 
for education. By the turn of the century 
enthusiasm for education as a value in life 
was obvious. By 1810 at least 12 circulating 
libraries were flourishing and a superstruc- 
ture of secondary academies and higher edu- 
cational institutions began to rear itself 
above the common schools. Every county de- 
veloped its private academies. In 1800 there 
were 9; by 1814 the number had grown to 27. 
The establishment of these institutions was 
in large degree the expression of religious en- 
thusiasm. Above these secondary schools, 
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Middlebury College and the University of Ver- 
mont, together with Dartmouth College on 
the New Hampshire border and Williams Col- 
lege just across the Massachusetts line, offered 
any boy a chance. 

The same ambitious, climbing spirit and 
exuberant energy tha‘ in the cighteenth cen- 
tury had been devoted to the settlement of 
the wilderness, in the nineteenth found ex- 
pression in part in education. As interest in 
the training of the mind spread, it became 
apparent that education was the beginning 
of a process of which migration was the end. 
Ambition, education, and emigration were 
the stages in that process. Strange as it may 
seem, the education given by the Vermont 
academies, seminaries, and colleges was 
neither narrowly vocatioaal nor immediately 
practical. One representative in the general 
assembly made a penetrating observation of 
what was taking place when he said: “The 
fact is, brother farmers, our colleges and 
schools were never designed for the likes of 
us. All the colleges and schools were or- 
ganized and designed for making ministers, 
lawyers, and teachers.” Vermont was by this 
time, of course, producing men of importance 
all out of proportion to the State’s size. As 
late as 1930 natives of Vermont appeared in 
Who’s Who four times oftener than the aver- 
age for the Nation. 

The study of the educational history of 
Vermont makes one wonder how such a result 
could have been achieved. Wonder increases 
when one studies into the nature of those 
early common schools. In 1828 the Board of 
School Commissioners reported that its effort 
to establish a greater uniformity in textbooks 
was considered by many as an “invasion of 
the right of private judgment, and conse- 
quently incompatible with the genius of our 
free institutions.” In 1845 Horace Eaton, the 
first State superintendent of schools, made a 
report which awakened the State from its 
complacency about its elementary unit. The 
common schools, he said, “were the paradise 
of ignorant teachers.” Education was ex- 
tensive but not intensive. The schoolhouses 
were “miserable,” built on unattractive sites 
as “if to waste no good location.” Eaton 
frankly said that the unhealthy conditions of 
the schoolhouses were one cause of the 
scourge of consumption. Many schools, he 
continued, did not even have a blackboard, 
and the few which did exist were “not very 
large and not very black.” There was a 
“multiformity of textbooks.” Each parent 
considered it his “constitutional privilege” to 
send his children to school with texts of his 
own choosing, making a “Babel-like confu- 
sion.” ‘Teachers were inept, and the sole 
question in the selection of an instructor was 
“how cheaply his time” could be bought. Ir- 
regular attendance was a crying abuse. 
Eaton estimated that the average school ses- 
sion lasted only 3 months, yet the average 


‘pupil was absent a third of that term. A 


scant half of the youth of school age was 
enrolled in the common schools anyway. 

One wonders how from common schools of 
that type the rudiments of education could 
have been so successfully shared. One won- 
ders until one realizes that education is self- 
education. You either get it yourself or you 
don’t get it at all. A pupil is merely ex- 
posed to opportunity; and that kind of an 
exposure, however limited the opportunity, 
was all the Yankee youth needed to proceed 
with self-education. Equipment is useful; 
but motive is determinative. 

Yankee converts to education became most 
active in developing education for others, 
especially as the American frontier moved 
westward. Oberlin, Knox, Beloit, Grinnell, 
Iowa Wesleyan, and a dozen other institu- 
tions bear the early imprint of Vermonters’ 
energy and influence. Native Vermonters 
were everywhere in the ranks of educational 
leadership. It was merely strange that such 
& passion for education should have been gen- 
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erated on the barren hillsides with the com- 
mon school of the quality described by Su- 
perintendent Eaton. 

One further educational contribution 
brought the first century of wilderness life to 
an appropriate end. By 1857 the Yankee con- 
cern for education led Representative Justin 
8. Morrill to introduce a bill into Congress, 
proposing, in each State, a grant of land as 
@ means of support for a college for furnish- 
ing special instruction in agriculture and the 
mechanical arts. The bill was filibustered to 
death in the Senate. In 1859 it was vetoed 
by President Buchanan. It was an irony of 
history that John Dewey was born in Ver- 
mont in the year of that veto. The Yankee 
concern for education on a bigger scale than 
had ever been conceived of in América be- 
fore was not thus easily abated. Vermont’s 
Congressman presented the bill again in 1862. 
It passed both Houses and was signed by 
Abraham Lincoln on July 2, 1862, in the Na- 
tion’s darkest hour since Valley Forge; while 
the very windows of the Senate Chamber were 
rattling from the detonations of Confederate 
cannon. At the time of such a crisis, Ver- 
mont persisted in its support of the arts of 
peace and quietly but firmly guided the en- 
actment of a comprehensive system of indus- 
trial and scientific education, supported by 
the grant of a parcel of land of 30,000 acres 
for each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress, or the equivalent in land scrip. On 
the one hundredth birthday of Justin Morrill, 
67 institutions of collegiate grade had been 
organized under provisions of this act, owning 
property valued at $112,000,000, with an an- 
nual income of $18,000,000, an enrol'ment of 
75,800 students, and a faculty of 5,755. Such 
was Vermont’s contribution to the art of 
peace at the close of a Civil War. Thus the 
century of the evolution of the Yankee tradi- 
tion ended. 


(e) The Republican mores 

In that century following the opening of 
the wilderness in 1759, Yankee character was 
given its definitive development. There re- 
mains but one comment. All these facets of 
character were bound together in a political 
folkway. The Yankee evolved a Republican 
mores, believing as he did that the success 
of the Republican persuasion was identified 
with national welfare and eternal salvation. 
Vermont became the “Star that never sets.” 
Under defeats and triumphs the State held 
consistent in its allegiance. The resolute 
Republican of Vermont has been unparalleled 
in American history. 


VIIl. A PHILOSOPHER OF THE YANKEE TRADITION 


Let me summarize our vivisection of the 
Yankee tradition. Yankee culture matured 
in the course of the century which began, 
as I have said, in 1759. Vermont, being just 
far enough off the beaten thoroughfares of 
migration to avoid the cultural contamina- 
tion resultant from the intermingling of 
peoples who were pouring as a human flood 
into other regions in America, forfeited at 
the same time the fertilization inherent in 
cultural conflict which was enriching other 
regions in the new Nation. Its unadorned 
protestantism remained pure, untouched py 
Catholic charm. It pursued its modest in- 
terests, unchanged by European contacts 
such as the German love of life and music, 
which was interacting with Puritan folk- 
ways in the Middle West. Yankee culture 
kept its chastity. 

It was apparent by the middle decades, how- 
ever, that Yankee character, incomplete and 
ugly as it was in many respects, was human 
power. As I have pointed out above, Vermont 
was consistently producing and exporting 
leaders of note all out of proportion to its size, 
population, and situation. There seemed to 
be something in its stout and homogeneous 
folkways which produced success in human 
effort. Some ponderable virtue, supplying a 
common denominator of experience, created 
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a unity among natives of Vermont, compara- 
ble to that of college alumni; and this senti- 
ment persisted, even when Yankees, in pur- 
suit of a livelihood, were forced to live as 
voluntary exiles from their native hills. It 
seemed as if there must be some basic virility 
in the habits of common sense, and forth- 
rightness, and resourcefulness, and self- 
discipline, bred by the hard life in the hill 
towns. 

The Yankee’s was a robust way of living. 
He was surrounded on every side by the en- 
vironment which he had created with his 
own hands and ingenuity. He was inti- 
mately and violently in touch with the pri- 
mary processes of existence. He worked with 
and for other people. It made no difference 
whether the occasion was the barn-raising or 
village choir or band practice; his personal- 
ity was a neighborhood affair. Viewing the 
State as a neighborhood service group, no 
matter how large the neighborhood might be, 
he saw nothing divine or mystical inherent 
in it, save the functions it performed. Po- 
litical society was purely utilitarian and prag- 
matic. Capable of intense moral indignation, 
the Yankee was neither parochial in his range 
of interests nor reticent in the expression of 
his humanitarian sentiments. He was capa- 
ble of self-criticism and directed his moral 
convictions quite as much to his own sins as 
to the sins of others. And, finally, Yankee 
life was always pragmatically inconsistent; 
in this paradox of his character there was 
power. Thinking always in terms of the end 
in view, always pursuing it persistently, the 
Yankee was willing, nevertheless, to make 
great sacrifice for ideals. Yankee culture be- 
came a singular and intriguing phenomenon. 

Indeed the maturing Yankee way of life 
eemed deserving of a philosopher; the Yankee 
tradition seemed ripe enough for formal 
statement by some native son who could 
probe its genius. Such a Yankee philosopher 
now came forth. As if anxious to be a part of 
that first century of experience begun in 
the wilderness by the capitulation of Vau- 
dreuil, John Dewey was born in Burlington 
in 1859. With true Yankee economy, his 
parents gave him no middle name. In the 
hands of this Chittenden County boy the 
elements of Yankee experience became the 
foundation of the most influential philosophy 
of the twentieth century. As no other, John 
Dewey wedded philcsophy to practical life 
and related the Yankee folkways so powerfully 
to modern living that through him the 
Yankee tradition has become the single great- 
est influence in the mind and character and 
education of the twentieth century. 

John Dewey’s brand of instrumental prag- 
matism is nothing other than the Yankee’s 
common sense, practical way of looking at 
everyday situations and problems in terms 
of getting things done. Thinking to Dewey 
is simply “situation-problem-mending.” 
Thinking is only experience-guided reflection. 
The “problem to be solved” is as basic in 
Dewey’s philosophy as it was the fundamental 
leitmotif of the people of the hills. Thinking 
is the kind of process which the Yankee de- 
fined when he said he could “rig it up.” Man 
is just that ingenious problem solver; he is 
a human adjuster in vital touch with the 
primary processes of living. He stands face 
to face with multitudinous problems which 
surround and pursue him, problems which he 
is constantly solving only to be confronted 
by new ones demanding solution. Man, who 
lives in flux, finds his peace only in acro- 
batically maintaining his equilibrium in the 
ceaseless tides of change. How well the 
Yankee knew that philosophical truth from 
his own rugged experience. 

“We live forward,” says Dewey, “in a world 
where changes arc going on whose issue means 
our weal or woe.” Philosophers love to say 
that “futurism” is central in Dewey’s way of 
thinking. The Yankee explained the idea 
much more simply as just “looking out for a 
rainy day.” 


John Dewey speaks of the “common faith,” 
which has always been the implicit religion 
of the Yankee tradition. It is the religion of 
life moving in the stream of time with points 
of reference and dimensioned obligations. It 
is a religion of respect for the past, participa- 
tion in the present, and duty to the future— 
life lived in the full dimensions of time. 

In the philosophical formulas of John 
Dewey, the Yankee tradition has become the 
common possession of mankind. 
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OPINION OF THE FEDERAL POWER 
COMMISSION 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I herewith 
submit an opinion rendered on the 27th 
day of February, this year, by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, disclosing the 
most startling set of facts in connection 
with the power companies in the Pacific 
Northwest in their endeavor, through 
pernicious and deceptive expenditure of 
vast sums of money, to influence and 
control political elections. 

This opinion discloses that these com- 
panies in the States of Washington and 
Oregon have spent more than $1,000,000 
in political activities in the last 5 years, 
in order to defeat the right of the people 
tc cheap electricity. 

Kinsey Robinson, the president of the 
Washington Water Power Co., brazenly 
admits that he intends to continue this 
practice of spending huge sums of money 
taken from rate payers for the purpose 
of defeating the people’s interests in pub- 
lic elections. He states that he expects 
to spend in the present municipal power 
fight in the city of Spokane, the sum of 
$63,000. 

The opinion is signed by the five mem- 
bers of the Federal Power Commission, 
and in a separate concurring opinion by 
Commissioner Scott, a further analysis is 
made of this pernicious, subversive prac- 
tice by the power trust, which I shall in- 
clude in the Recorp in a separate exten- 
sion of remarks. 

The Commission’s opinion is as follows: 
[United States of America, Federal Power 

Commission. Opinion No. 59. In the mat- 

ter of Northwestern Electric Co., Pacific 

Power & Light Co., Portland General Elec- 

tric Co., Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 

Washington Water Power Co. Docket No. 

IT-5647] 

MEMORANDUM OPINION 
I. NATURE OF THE INVESTIGATION 

By the Commissicn: 

The Federal Power Commission by its order 
dated October 4, 1940, instituted an investi- 
gation into the accounting disposition of ex- 
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penditures for political purposes by North- 
western Electric Co., Pacific Power & Light 
Co., Portland General Electric Co., Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. and Washington 
Water Power Co. Hearings were held in Seat- 
tle and Spokane, Wash.; Portland, Oreg., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. The testimony taken be- 
tween October 14 and December 20, 1940, 
covers 5,295 pages, and is supplemented by 
282 exhibits. 

II. LARGE POLITICAL EXPENDITURES BY UTILITIES 


The investigation shows that these five 
electric utilities (respondents), during the 
period 1935-40, expended large sums of money 
to further their political and legislative inter- 
ests and to influence public opinion. The 
following tabulation depicts in summary 
fashion the various amounts discovered to 
have been expended by respondents during 
the period under inquiry: 





Definitels| “inined | ‘Total 


political in part 





Puget Sound Power 

& Light Co.......- $75, 813. 55)$76, 217. 51) $152, 081. 06 
Washington Water 

EL ae 261, 423. 55) 67, 781. 50} 329, <05. 05 


Light Co........... 167, 996. 42) 28, 419.75) 196, 416.17 


B08 SOR ss kidiienp as 121, 590. 03) 15, 677.87} 137, 267.90 
Portland General 
Electric Co......... 163, 829, 52) 58, 766.81) 222, 596. 33 


DOR cinintiied 790, 653, 07/246, 863. 44) 1, 037, 516. 51 


III, SUBSTANTIAL PART OF POLITICAL EXPENDI- 
TURES CHARGED TO CONSUMER’S COST OF 
SERVICE 
Approximately one-half of these political 

expenditures were charged by the utilities to 

their operating expenses, that is, to the cost 
of rendering service to electric consumers. 

This was done in spite of the fact that the 

expenditures were obviously not made for the 

benefit of such consumers. The rest of the 
expenditures were charged to surplus accounts 
and were not reflected in the cost of service. 

The details of such charges so far as available 

are set out in the appendix to the trial ex- 

aminer’s report which is issued herewith. 

IV. PROPER ACCOUNTING PRACTICES WERE VIO- 
LATED. INCOMPLETE, MISLEADING, AND FALSE 
RECORDS WERE MAINTAINED 
The investigation disclosed that the ac- 

counting practices followed by these utilities, 
individually and collectively, were neither 
consistent nor uniform, that they disregarded 
the fundamentals of good accounting, and 
violated the uniform system of accounts pre- 
scribed by the Federal Power Commission. 

Accounting records relating to political ac- 
tivities and expenditures therefor were meager 
and inadequate. Vouchers covering such ex- 
penditures were misleading and, in some cases, 
deliberately false. 

Records were not maintained to show the 
time consumed or expenses incurred by em- 
ployees on political and legislative matters, or 
on efforts to mold and influence public opin- 
ion. (With the exception that the Portland 
General Electric Co. records show this infor- 
mation for 1940.) 

Expense accounts of employees, officers, and 
other paid workers were abused to hide po- 
litical and legislative expenditures. For 
example, William H. Ude, an official of the 
Washington Water Power Co., charged 
$485 for a multi-signature telegram in oppo- 
sition to the Wheeler-Rayburn bill to oper- 
ating expenses through his personal expense 
account. The keeping of expense accounts 
by Charles M. Sanford, secretary and po- 
litical agent of the Pacific Power & Light 
Co. and Northwestern Electric Co., be- 
came such a travesty that the com- 
panies eventually canceled his obligation to 
account for $2,850. Although there was thus 
no proper accounting for the uSe of these 
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funds, the entire amount was charged to op- 
erating expenses. Through these means the 
operating expenses of the utilities were bur- 
dened with the cost of hiring indirectly in- 
dividuals not otherwise identified with the 
utilities, with the payment of their expenses, 
hotel bills, etc., and with the financing of 
many other activities. 


V. UTILITIES MADE LARGE INDIRECT CONCEALED 
POLITICAL EXPENDITURES 


Many political expenditures were made in- 
directly to conceal the fact that they were 
being made by the utilities. Chairman of 
the Board and former President Franklin T. 
Griffith, of the Portland General Electric 
Co., frankly admitted this. The extent 
and nature of these activities were concealed 
until the present investigation brought them 
to light. To the public they purported to be 
the activities of disinterested organizations 
and citizens rendering advice for the public 
weal. In fact, they were actually subsidized 
partisan activities. 

Various “front” organizations were pro- 
vided with funds to campaign and promote 
political and legislative activities favorable 
to the utilities. The Washington State Tax- 
payers Association was of this character, and 
during the 28 months ending with November 
1940 received $115,000 from the utilities, sub- 
stantially more than half of its revenues. 
During 1940 this association, in turn, ad- 
vanced some $48,000 to the Let the People 
Vote League, to support Initiative 139, a 
measure designed to cripple public-power dis- 
tricts in the State of Washington. All the 
revenue of the Let the People Vote League 
came from this source. 

There were many other allegedly disinter- 
ested organizations financed in large part by 
respondents in Oregon and Washington. 
Some of the principal ones, in addition to the 
Washington State Taxpayers Association and 
the Let the People Vote League, were: Wash- 
ington Bureau of Governmental Research, 
Washington Business and Investors, Spokane 
Taxpayers Economy League, Oregon Business 
& Tax Research, Inc., Oregon Tax Fax, Inc., 
Oregon Tax Review Publishing Co., and many 
other so-called citizens’ committees and local 
groups. 

Typical of the public deception was the 
fact that the Washington State Taxpayers 
Association, far from being the independent 
public-spirited organization its name implied, 
was used as a tool of the utilities for their 
political purposes. For example, the Tax- 
payers Association, along with F. H. Young 
and the Washington Business and Investors, 
was used by the Pacific Power & Light Co. 
and Northwestern Electric Co. as a vehicle by 
which funds paid out by these utilities were 
conveyed to the United States National Bank 
in Portland, Oreg., to repay a debt of $48,000 
($46,000 plus interest) incurred by 60 of the 
companies’ higher-paid employees in financ- 
ing the political activities of the companies. 


VI. EMPLOYEES’ COMMITTEES AND PRETENDED USE 
OF EMPLOYEES’ FUNDS 

Employees’ committees supporting the util- 
ities’ political activities were directed and 
financed by the utilities. Sixty of the higher- 
paid employees of the Northwestern and Pa- 
cific companies, referred to above, formed a 
committee known as the Northwestern-Pacific 
Employees’ Protective Committee. The com- 
mittee never functioned as such, although 
the employees in question posted notes equal 
to their salaries for 2 months with the United 
States National Bank of Portland and secured 
a loan of $46,000. 

The work of the committee and its funds 
were handled by Charles M. Sanford, political 
agent for the companies, in a devious series 
of check and cash transactions. 

When the political campaign was over the 
companies bailed out their employee “pro- 
tectors” and did it with the aid of their 
organizational “fronts” by a series of finan- 
cial transactions based upon falsified 
vouchers. 
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VII. BELL RINGERS—CARD INDEXES OF VOTERS— IX. UTILITIES MADE SECRET PAYMENTS TO PROMI- 


USE OF EMPLOYEES ON COMPANY TIME 


The utilities conducted systematic house- 
to-house bell-ringing campaigns through em- 
ployees schooled for the purpose. For 
example, in the fall campaign of 1940 the 
Washington Vater Power Co. used 196 em- 
ployees, approximately one-eighth of its 1,600 
employees, in a full-time doorbell-ringing 
campaign, in attempts to defeat P. U. D. pro- 
posals in three districts which it served, and 
to procure passage of initiative 139. 

An elaborate card system was developed, 
showing house numbers, residents of voting 
age, names of registered voters, persons in- 
terviewed, their position on the P. U. D. 
proposals, and other information which 
might have a bearing on power-campaign 
issues. The areas to be canvassed were 
systematically organized, and crew leaders 
designated to whom the campaign workers 
reported daily. 

The employees worked early and late, and 
they were paid overtime at union rates. Ex- 
penses were provided and transportation fur- 
nished. Mileage was allowed for personally 
owned automobiles used. The record shows 
that Washington Water Power spent $173,- 
499.60 to carry on such campaigns—prac- 
tically all within the last 3 years. Such 
expenditures were described in the books 
.and records of the company as “Customer 
Information Programs.” Washington Water 
Power spent $21,512.31 to school its em- 
ployees in campaign issues. The expense 
incurred in this regard was described on 
the company books and records as “Em- 
ployees’ Education Program.” 

Even when expenditures of the character 
described were charged to the “Customer 
Information Programs” and the “Employees’ 
Education Program,” the charges were not 
complete because the salaries of individuals 
so engaged were not charged to the pro- 
grams if during absence from their regu- 
lar jobs no one was hired specially to do 
their work. While most of the reported 
items charged to the “programs” were not 
charged to operating expenses, the salaries 
of politically active employees who had no 
substitutes during such activity were charged 
to operating expenses. 

Portland General Electric Co. and North- 
western Electric Co., the latter aided by Pa- 
cific Power & Light Co. employees, carried on 
a similar campaign during the Portland 
P. U. D. campaign of 1940. 

Political expenses were constantly charged 
of consumers’ cost of service through the use 
of employees on company time for political 
activity. All the officers of the utilities ques- 
tioned in the investigation admitted that they 
engaged in political activities—speaking, con- 
ferences, lobbying, and the like—on company 
time. The use of many other employees on 
company time was disclosed. 


VIII. FORMER UTILITY OPPONENTS INDIRECTLY 
PUT ON PAY ROLL 

Former opponents of the utilities were 
hired by respondents and their compensation 
charged to operating expenses. For example, 
Washington Water Power Co., Pacific Power & 
Light Co. and Northwestern Electric Co., units 
in the Electric Bond and Share group, paid 
Joseph C. Cheney, a Yakima attorney and for- 
mer advocate of public power, $5,515.75 in- 
directly through Laing & Gray, counsel for 
Northwestern and Pacific, to support certain 
of their political activities. Of the $5,515.75, 
$300 was advanced in cash to Cheney by 
Charles M. Sanford, secretary and political 
agent for Pacific and Northwestern. Laing 
and Gray billed the three companies for the 
total amount and deposited $300 to Sanford’s 
bank account to reimburse him for the 
amount advanced to Cheney. Laing and Gray 
also purchased two cashier’s checks from the 
United States National Bank of Portland pay- 
able to Cheney for $2,715.75 and $2,500, re- 
spectively, so that Cheney could conceal the 
source of this income. 


NENT CITIZENS 


Prominent citizens in the Northwest were 
paid by these utilities, or through purport- 
edly civic organizations financed by respond- 
ents, for political activities favorable to the 
utilities. Connection of these citizens with 
respondents was not made known, so that 
such individuals appeared to give disinter- 
ested advice to the electorate. For example, 
in one instance Portland General Electric, 
through the expense accounts of Franklin 
T. Griffith, its president, paid over to the late 
George T. Brodie, a former United States 
Minister to Finland and Siam, large sums ot 
money to be spent, as Griffith intimated, 
where it would do the most good. 

There were many other instances where in- 
dividuals, well known and respected in their 
community, were paid to carry the torch for 
the private utilities. Among these, Joseph C. 
Cheney’s activities have already been re- 
counted. N. C. Richards, a local attorney in 
Yakima, was paid for his services in opposing 
the formation of a public-utility district in 
that area in 1936, 1938, and 1940. He re- 
ceived a total of $3,750 in all. Owen Clark, 
a Yakima attorney, was secretary of Rich- 
ards’ committee in 1940 and received $500 
salary. The committee itself received $12,- 
499.10 from Pacific Power & Light Co. Irving 
Bounds, another Yaxima attorney, received 
$1,600 from the same company during 1938 
and 1939 for his activity against public-utility 
districts. E. J. Barnes, a Yakima real-estate 
dealer, was frequently employed by Sanford 
and in the 1938 campaign against public- 
utility districts in that area received $2,788 
for organizing and heading up a group of 
citizens called small homes owners com- 
mittee to oppose the formation of a public- 
utility district. 

After the 1939 public utility district cam- 
paign in Wasco County, Oreg., Pacific Power 
& Light Co. paid $1,000 to L. J. Kelly of The 
Dailes (a director of Oregon Business and Tax 
Research, Inc.), who was chairman of a spe- 
cial committee to oppose the public utility 
district. 

A. J. Peters, a real-estate operator in King 
County, Wash., was induced by an officer of 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. to organize 
a committee known as Rural King County 
Committee in 1938. Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. assisted Peters in securing $3,000 
from Washington State Taxpayers Association 
to finance his activities and also provide 
speakers for Peters’ campaign meetings. 
Peters received $250 for his services. Again, 
in 1940, Peters was provided with $900 direct 
from the company for his “committee.” He 
admitted that in 1940 he himself constituted 
the only member of the committee. From 
time to time Fred Adams, a former member 
of the legislature, was hired directly or indi- 
rectly by the utilities for work in the Spokane 
area. 

Numerous other individuals were hired and 
made use of by the utilities in like manner. 


X. THE USE OF DOMINATED PUBLICATIONS 


The circulation of publications whose policy 
was dominated by the utiiities was increased 
at the utilities’ expense. For example, the 
Washington Taxpayer, a monthly magazine 
of the Washington State Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, increased its circulation from 60,000 to 
440,000 copies during the 1940 campaign. 


XI, ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE THE PRESS AND 
RADIO 


Extensive advertising and radio programs 
were featured by the utilities during politi- 
cal campaigns, thus providing indirect sub- 
sidies to the organs of public opinion. Kinsey 
M. Robinson, president of the Washington 
Water Power Co., boasted that 90 percent of 
the newspapers in the territory served by his 
company favored the point of view which he 
advocated in utility matters. 

Many of these definitely political adver- 
tising and radio programs were charged to 
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operating expenses. For example, “adver- 
tisements with reference to P. U. D.’s and 
related matters” during 1940, “advertise- 
ments re condemnation elections,” and po- 
litical advertisements entitled “Where Do We 
Go From Here?” and the like, were charged 
to account 787 to which only charges for 
Promotion of sales of electric energy should 
have been made. 


XII. EXPENDITURES BY THE UTILITIES IN CON- 
DEMNATION SUITS IMPROPERLY CHARGED TO 
COST OF SERVICE 
Of particular significance in this regard is 

the fact that Puget Sound Power & Light 

Co., to and including December 31, 1940, and 

in addition to the amounts expended by that 

utility as shown in section II of this opinion 
spent in excess of $670,000 in contesting the 

Whatcom County PUD condemnation suit 

and charged all such expenditures to oper- 

ating expenses, contrary to the Uniform Sys- 
tem of Accounts prescribed by the Federal 

Power Commission, and notwithstanding the 

fact that all such expenditures were for the 

sole benefit of the stockholders of the 
company. 

Extravagant expenditures in such pro- 
ceedings are unwarranted. That principle is 
very clearly recognized by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Smith v. I. C. C., 
(245 U. S. 33, 46 (1917)), where the Court 
definitely stated that a utility “may not 
* * * use its funds and its power in op- 
position to the policies of government.” 


XIII. UTILITIES INTEND TO CONTINUE IN 
THE PRACTICES DESCRIBED ABOVE 


Because of the revelations of the Commis- 
sion’s investigation, the Commission thought 
it advisable on February 4, 1941, to ask in- 
formation of the respondent utilities as to 
their current and intended expenditures and 
accounting practices for 1941. All the re- 
spondent utilities have replied except the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., which has 
stated its intention to respond not later than 
March 1, 1941. 

The replies received indicate that all the 
utilities intend to continue many of the prac- 
tices before described and to make substan- 
tial charges to the cost of customer’s service 
for such expenditures. 

The Washington Water Power Co., in its 
report, states that it intends to contribute 
$8,000 to the Washington State Taxpayers 
Association and $7,000 to the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the laiter item to be 
charged to operating expenses. 

In addition to these expenditures, the 
Washington Water Power Co. states that in 
the present municipal ownership election in 
Spokane, Wash., it expects to expend $43,000 
more. Of this, $23,000 will be paid to em- 
ployees in opposing the municipal power ordi- 
nance. However, this will not cover the time 
of officers and other employees whose jcbs are 
not filled while they are out campaigning. 
The company also states it will spend further 
sums of $10,750 for advertising in newspapers 
and on billboards, $1,500 for radio talks, $5,000 
for printing, and $2,750 for miscellaneous 
expenses. 

The fact that the company’s actual expendi- 
tures to influence public opinion, uncovered 
by this investigation, exceeded more than 
12 times over those which the company was 
originally willing to admit suggests that the 
proposed expenditures for 1941 may well be 
exceeded by a wide margin. 

The Commission will hereafter issue orders 
deemed requisite in connection with account- 
ing entries disclosed by the record and pro- 
mulgate such regulations relating thereto as 
may be done within the limits of our statu- 
tory authority. 

LELAND OLps, Chairman, 

CLAUDE L. DraPEer, Commissioner, 

Bast MANLY, Commissioner, 

CLYDE L. SEAvEY, Commissioner. 
Dated at Washington, D. C., this 27th day 


of February 1941. 
LEON M. Fuquay, Secretary. 
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By Subterfuge Power Companies Seek To 
Pollute Political Processes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1941 


SEPARATE CONCURRING OPINION OF FED- 
ERAL POWER COMMISSIONER JOHN W. 
SCOTT 


Mr.LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I have here- 
tofore placed in the Recorp the opinion 
of the Federal Power Commission con- 
cerning the subversive and pernicious po- 
litical activities of the Washington Water 
Power Co. in the Spokane municipal elec- 
tion shortly to be held, together with the 
activities of this company and four 
others, who dominate power distribution 
in Washington and Oregon. : 

I am herewith making a part of the 
Recorp the forthright, courageous, and 
splendid concurring opinion of Commis- 
sioner John W. Scott, which concisely 
and clearly points out a danger to our 
free American institutions, as great as 
any that has yet been brought to the 
attention of the American public. 

It is evident that these corroding and 
corrupting practices of the private utili- 
ties must either be checked or free gov- 
ernment will be destroyed in America. 

The concurring opinion of Commis- 
sioner Scott is as follows: 

[In the matter of Northwestern Electric Co., 
Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland General 
Electric Co., Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co., Washington Water Power Co. 
Docket IT-5647] 


SEPARATE CONCURRING OPINION 


Scott, Commissioner, concurring: 

I concur in the action and general conclu- 
sion of the Commission. In addition thereto, 
however, my examination of the re ord de- 
veloped in this investigation impels me to 
discuss further a situation which, in my 
opinion, strikes at the very roots of our 
democratic form of government. 

The companies investigated were created 
under franchises of the State, to engage in 
the public service, a business affected with a 
public interest. The very essence of their 
right to exist is a contract with the sovereign 
people that, in consideration of receiving a 
virtual monopoly, they shall devote their 
property to a public use in furnishing essen- 
tial utility services. The utility companies 
subject to this inquiry are public-service 
corporations. They “exercise a sort of public 
office and have duties to perform in which 
the public is interested.” They were 
granted no authority to participate in poli- 
tical matters and were not created for the 
purpose of molding public opinion. 

Chief Justice Waite, speaking for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, as far back 
as 1877, in Munn v. Illinois (94 U. S. 113, 24 L. 
Ed. 77), stated that: 

“When therefore, one devotes his property 
to a use in which the public has an interest, 
he, in effect, grants to the public an interest 
in that use and must submit to be controlled 
by the public for the common good, to the 
extent of the interest he has thus created.” 

The activities of these companies, disclosed 
by the record, show no willingness to permit 
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the sovereign citizenship of the areas in which 
they operate to maintain by normal demo- 
cratic processes the choice of the means of 
providing for themselves essential utility serv- 
ices. Through the expenditures and subver- 
sive activities of these companies the strength 
gained from nursing at the public breast was 
used to strike at the very heart of the contin- 
uance of free elections by free people in the 
determination of great public issues. The 
record discloses that by subterfuge these com- 
panies sought to pollute the political processes 
of free choice at public elections. Funds 
obtained from the consuming public have 
been lavishly expended to prevent the people 
from obtaining electric energy through pub- 
licly or cooperatively controlled organizations. 
The companies arrogated to themselves the 
right to defeat, if possible, the choice by the 
people of using other instrumentalities than 
company-owned facilities to supply their re- 
quirements for electric energy. 

With respect to such multi-purpose, public 
projects as those at Bonneville Pam and 
Grand Coulee Dam, the record discloses that 
the companies have continued to resist their 
development and utilization by the public, 
long after the will of the people has been 
expressed through their duly elected repre- 
senatives in Congress. With other so-called 
private utility interests these companies have 
engaged in activities constitutin, economic 
warfare against such public instrumentalities 
created by the people through the duly and 
regularly conducted democratic processes of 
the ballot and election. 

If activities such as the record discloses, 
defying the will of the public, are permitted 
to continue, the people may be prevented 
from obtaining the full benefits of cheap elec- 
tric energy made available to them by the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams. 

The public has invested millions of dol- 
lars in these great projects, not for the pur- 
pose of increasing the profits cf the private 
utilities, but to provide cheap electric energy 
for consumers generally. Not only is this 
public purpose threatened by the utilities’ 
activities, but the great public investment 
itself is endangered. To make accounting 
entries or adjustments in the books of the 
utility companies is no solution of the basic 
problem posed by the record in this matter. 
The important thing is the adequate protec- 
tion of the inherent right of the people to 
make economic and social progress and to 
permit them to utilize and enjoy a great 
natural resource. 

To accomplish these ends Congress may 
wish to notice the facts disclosed by this 
record and consider the necessity for appro- 
priate action to protect the public invest- 
ment and principles involved. 

JOHN W. Scott, 
Commissioner. 
Fresrvuary 27, 1941. 


Youth’s Role in Defense of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


DISCUSSION IN TOWN MEETING OF THE 
AIR 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Record a discussion in the Town Meeting 
of the Air on December 30, 1940, on the 
subject What Is Youth’s Role in Defense 
of Democracy? 

There being no objection, the discus- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


WHAT IS YOUTH’S ROLE IN DEFENSE OF 
DEMOCRACY? 


ANNOUNCER. This is Miami’s cordial wei- 
come to you and America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air on the occasion of the first visit of 
this world-famous forum to the State of 
Florida. More than 5,000 people are gathered 
here in beautiful Bayfront Park in Miami; 
on the platform with the speakers are Mayor 
Orr, our host; the Reverend Richard Evans, 
vice president of the Florida Congress on 
Democracy, which opens its annual conven- 
tion tonight; Bernarr Macfadden, and other 
distinguished guests. Now, Miami welcomes 
our special guest, the founder and moderator 
of America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
George V. Denny, Jr. 

Moderator Denny. Good evening, neigh- 
bors, and from the bottom of my heart I 
thank you for your greetings. This is a most 
impressive sight. Five thousand Americans 
in one of the country’s great vacation centers 
turned out to participate in this modern 
adaptation of a great American institution, 
the early New England town meeting. Truly 
New England comes to Florida. After this 
experience here in Miami, I expect we shall 
have to move our Town Meetings into Madison 
Square Garden when we get back to New 
York. At any rate, you have set New York 
a great example. 

And thanks to radio, and the National 


“ Broadcasting Co. in particular, America’s 


Town Meeting of the Air is also a Nation- 
wide institution with thousands of Town 
Meeting clubs and discussion groups and un- 
numbered listeners all over America who 
carry on these discussions long after we go 
off the air. That is the real purpose of Town 
Meeting. We are particularly glad to wel- 
come to our circle tonight many new Florida 
groups which have become associated with the 
Town Hall movement. 

Because the Florida Congress of Democracy 
places most of its emphasis upon youth's role 
in democracy, it is fitting that we discuss to- 
night What is Youth’s Role in Defense of 
Democracy? In war, he is the first to go. In 
depression, he is first to feel its effects. If we 
adults make a mess of things, it is youth who 
must carry on. No system of government 
provides as much individual freedom as de- 
mocracy. It is also true that no system places 
so much responsibility upon the individual 
citizen. How shall we discharge our respon- 
sibilities to youth in today’s world? My old 
schoclmaster used to define education in two 
words, “learning responsibility.” But how do 
we teach youth, and how does youth best 
learn responsibility today? Shall we throw 
him overboard and let him sink or swim, or 
shall we use water wings? 

As youth is so much dependent upon the 
kind of world we provide for him, we have 
invited to our platform a distinguished col- 
lege president, Dr. George B. Cutten, of Col- 
gate University; an eminent United States 
Senator, the Honorable CLaupE D. PEpper, of 
Florida; and the youth mayor of Milwaukee, 
Wis., the Honorable Carl F. Zeidler. Also 
we are to hear briefly from young Albert Mc- 
Fadden, of Sarasota, Fla., the winner of the 
Florida high school essay contest on the sub- 
ject of tonight’s meeting. Now it is my great 
pleasure to present our first speaker, Dr. Cut- 
ten, the president of Colgate University. 

Dr. Curren. I shall take it for granted that 
defense, like charity, begins at home. Of lit- 
tle use it would be tc defend democracy 
abroad and lose it in America. What this 
defense should be depends upon our defini- 
tion of democracy. Democracy is not a 
gratuity; it is a conquest. It cannot be given; 
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it must be captured. Like manna, it cannot 
be obtained once for all, but must be gathered 
anew every morning. Our fathers who first 
achieved it were not panhandlers who begged 
it from others. They went out and worked 
for it and fought for it. 

The charge has been made time and again 
that our young people are no longer devoted 
worshipers of our democratic principles, that 
they are wandering after false gods in the 
form of certain popular “isms.” Whether or 
not that is so, I do not presume to say, but 
I am sure it need not be so. We can attract 
them to the same kind of loyalty to our 
Government pattern that we ourselves have 
had. 

But how can we engender loyalty? The 
law of loyalty is simpler than that of gravi- 
tation. It is this—we love not those who do 
most for us, but those for whom we do most. 
Not gratitude, but sacrifice, begets loyalty. 

If we want disloyal youth in this country, 
all we have to do is to continue the govern- 
mental paternalism which we have started 
lately, shower them with everything and de- 
mand of them nothing, impress upon them 
that the country owes them a living, and 
crowd upon them so-called social security, so 
that they will be encouraged to become irre- 
sponsible and indifferent. If we want loyal 
youth, let us demand of them a sacrificial 
heroism. When we do not treat our youth 
as craven, spineless, and irresponsible, but 
when we demand and expect of them lives of 
free, energetic, and independent citizenship, 
they will not fail us, but go beyond our 
fondest wishes. 

Listen while Jesus talks to His disciples: 
“They shall lay hands on you, and persecute 
you, delivering you up to the synagogues, 
and into prisons, being brought before kings 
and rulers for my name’s sake. And some 
of you shall they cause to be put to death, 
and ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name’s sake.” What happened? They left 
all and followed Him. 

God never did a better thing for the chil- 
dren of men than when He threw Adam and 
Eve out of the Garden of Eden and toid them 
to hustle for themselves. He thus gave the 
race its first upward boost and postponed eco- 
nomic security for a million years. “Thou 
shalt earn thy bread by the sweat of thy 
brow” is not a curse, as the lazy and the shift- 
less have tried to make us believe, but the 
first formulation of the law of progress. 

There is such a thing as economic and so- 
cial security, but no government can hand it 
to us on a golden platter. It is only found in 
the industry, the initiative, and the courage 
of the people. That is the real social and 
economic security, and there is none other. 

Few know that there were two bands of 
Pilgrims which came to America, both, so far 
as we can ascertain, of equal character and 
ability. One landed on a West Indies island 
where everything was easy and comfortable, 
and it was never heard of afterward so far 
as exercising any influence was concerned. 
The other landed on an inhospitable shore, 
was met by savage Indians, and was forced to 
obtain sustenance from a none-too-fertile 
land. The latter became the spiritual and 
economic foundation of our Nation and 
democracy. 

The very success of previous civilizations 
has always proved to be the cause of their 
downfall. Is there another civilization tot- 
tering for the same reason? The problem to- 
day is this: How can we impel youth to their 
greatest endeavor for themselves and for their 
country when civilization is bathing them in 
ease and leisure? Initiative varies as the 
square of the pressure. If the success of our 
civilization prevents a driving force from 
behind, we must entice youth to reach for- 
ward toward attractive situations. There is 
only one way to spur them to initiative and 
industry in a leisurely world, and that is by 
insuring, increasingly, rewards to the suc- 
cessful. 
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Some persons disguised as intelligent be- 
ings have been talking about removing the 
profit motive from industry. Of course, it 
does not take a wizard to tell you that it 
cannot be done. Russia has proved that. 
But anyway, could you imagine any method 
used, supposedly to restore prosperity, more 
ridiculous than to crucify the successful men 
upon a cross of misrepresentation, with a 
crown of invectives upon their brow, and at 
the same time to glorify and to reward the 
failures? 

We have been hearing a lot of moronic 
utterances lately about social justice, and it 
is time somebody protested. If social justice 
means taking away the earnings of the in- 
dustrious and the efficient and giving them to 
the lazy and the incompetent, then the Eng- 
lish language has a bad twist to starboard and 
scmebody has his wires crossed. Such a pro- 
cedure would be the most impudent piece of 
injustice. Not less rewards, but more, to the 
successful. Let them name their own salaries; 
they are worth it. They are the only hope 
we have. Let us publish abroad to the youth 
of the land that success will no longer be a 
signal for misrepresentation, abuse, and per- 
secution, but that on the successful our rich- 
est gifts will be bestowed. Nature has always 
let the burden of failure rest, and rest heav- 
ily, upon the unsuccessful; and showered un- 
stinted rewards upon the successful. That 
was her method of bringing us to our present 
position, and it has not been improved upon 
yet. 

If given the assurance of unhampered op- 
portunity for initiative and industry, cur 
youth would respond with unbounded loy- 
alty. It is democracy which has made Amer- 
ica great. Democracy is not a form of gov- 
ernment. It is an exaltation of character 
which finds its final expression in a form of 
government. It was because we had the in- 
dependence, initiative. industry, and sacri- 
ficial spirit to subdue a continent and to 
make it bring forth and blossom, that we 
were able to govern ourselves. It is this 
spirit of adventure so characteristic of youth 
which found its culmination in democratic 
government. Democratic government is not 
the root but the fruit. 

I suppose my generation is at fault for 
many of the things with which modern 
youth is charged, at fault because we have 
called them to a parasitic pauperism instead 
of to a sacrificial heroism. We must not 
judge them. I am sure they would have re- 
sponded to a call to sacrifice. The character 
necessary for democracy at its best is not 
made in a vacuum. It is what happens to us 
when we rebound from a difficult situation. 

I wish I could unfold a standard before 
you and invite you to sacrificial service. I 
should expect a ready response. I should see 
you stand, row by row, and section by sec- 
tion. I should see you march down the 
aisles, shoulder to shoulder, and, forgetting 
ease, and luxury, and self-indulgence, enlist 
as did your great grandfathers in °76, your 
grandfathers in ’61, and your fathers in °17. 

I hope no such call to arms may again be 
necessary, but there is a cause in which I 
trust all may be able to unite, the cause of 
our Nation and our principles. With democ- 
racy spread on the banner, I would hurl a 
virile challenge of hardships, endurance, ini- 
tiative, and independence, and even of death, 
and I would have no fear of the result. I 
know you would respond. Democracy is our 
most valid trust, and I could safely place it 
in your care. Thus challenged, I know you 
would defend it. 

Moderator Denny. Thank you, Dr. Cutten. 
Now I present to you your own distinguished 
United States Senator, the Honorable CLaupge 
PEPPER. 

Senator Pepper. Mr. Chairman, friends of 
Miami, and America’s Town Meeting cf the 
Air, certain sad and tragic facts about Amer- 
ican youth have at last forced their way into 
public consciousness. When the first census 
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of the United States was taken in 1790, there 
were 782 adults for every 1,000 children. By 
1930, the census showed two adults for every 
one child. Now there are three adults to 
every one youth, and it is estimated that by 
1960 there will be a ratio of four adults to one 
youth. 

Youth, therefore, faces an adult competi- 
tion never before confronting it. To relieve 
population pressure and unemployment in 
the earlier days of our history there was the 
frontier and the homestead beckoning the 
enterprising youth and his brave young bride. 
There is no frontier now. On the contrary, 
we find that the number of farm boys coming 
of age each year is twice as great as the vum- 
ter of farms falling vacant. 

As machines have gained in efficiency, the 
number of needed workers in the Nation 
in proportion to output has declined. To- 
day, for example, our production level is 
approximately that of 1929, but something 
like 3,000,000 fewer people are required to 
do the same work. Moreover, there is a 
net gain of over 500,000 new workers each 
year in the employable-age group, because 
of people living longer than they did 

With these pressures on the labor mar- 
ket it is not surprising that 200,000 rural 
youth and 250,000 urban youth each year 
reach working age and find no jobs avail- 
able. One little-known feature of the pres- 
ent situation is that the number of youth 
between 15 and 19 years of age in our 
population now is at its all-time maximum; 
that it is above what it has ever been in 
the past, and greater than it is estimated 
ever to be again in our population. 

Upon uncomplaining youth the depres- 
sion has fallen with particular severity. 
Even as early as 1928 there were the suffer- 
ing children of our one and one-half mil- 
lion unemployed workers. In the early 
1930’s, when bank suspensions representing 
the freezing or the loss of family savings 
were averaging 2,700 to 4,000 a year, when 
family homes were being lost at the rate 
of more than a thousand a day, when 15,- 
000,000 American workers had no jobs, the 
cyclonic winds of economic distress left in 
their wake shambles of scattered families, 
scattered fortunes, and blighted hopes for 
the America of tomorrow. 

As a consequence, youth fell out of school, 
and in frightening numbers, male and fe- 
male, dropped back through the centuries 
into the nomadic life of their primitive an- 
cestors. The census of unemployment in 
1937 showed that almost a third of the total 
number of unemployed workers fell in the 
youth group of 15 to 24 years of age—higher 
by far than any older group. This c-ndition 
of the youth of America was one of the most 
alarming of all problems which faced the 
Nation, and President Roosevelt, upon his 
inauguration in 1933. 

You know something of what has been 
done by the national administration in the 
past 7 years in an effort to aid the youth of 
America; of the 2,000,000 youths who have 
received aid and instruction in the C. C. C. 
camps; of more than three and one-half mil- 
lion who have found it possible to get aid in 
working their way through public school and 
college, and then, when out of college, to 
get assistance from the N. Y. A. in learning 
a trade or a vocation as a life’s work; of the 
Federal Unemployment Service; and of the 
many other things which the Government 
has done to help the youth of today. But 
still, in spite of all these efforts, there are 
yet more than 4,000,000 boys and girls in 
America out of school and out of work. 

To me, the most significant statement 
made by the President in the recent cam- 
paign was his announced determination to 
see to it that all the boys and girls of 
America shall have jobs. While the whole 
Nation approves and applauds these efforts, 
neither these unemployed youth nor those 


other millions struggling against heart- 
rending handicaps receive any sympathy 
from some who purport to speak a strange 
doctrine of Americanism today. 

They say, “Away with this motley collec- 
tion, down with all these helping hands; let 
the fit survive.” When the modern Cain asks, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” they would tell 
him, “No; forget the silly sentimentalism of 
the good Samaritan.” They tell us, “Go back 
to Nature’s law—the strong live, the weak 
die.” And for the economic order, they pro- 
claim, “Let the rule be the simple plan—he 
may take, who has the power; and he may 
keep, who can.” 

It makes no difference to them that youth 
finds today a highly mechanized and special- 
ized world which no other generation has had 
to meet. They care not that the very edi- 
fices of civilization are cracking and crum- 
bling under the strains and stresses of primi- 
tive forces which would apply the law of the 
herd to the whole human race. They hear 
not the speeches of men which are like the 
blood howl of the wolves in the nighttime. 

Yes, there will always be the few who can 
find their way to the top, the one strong one 
whom Nature has made a giant, who strides 
across all that obstinate circumstance may 
throw in his path. But I speak of the spirit 
of a democracy where the lowest rises to the 
dignity of the near divine, and every rude 
hut and humble cottage is the home of one 
of God’s dignitaries, an American citizen. I 
speak of those who do not need to be 
strengthened with the handicap of under- 
nourished bodies and untrained minds and 
unskilled hands, to feel in their souls the 
urge of those relentless impulses which will 
lead them to scale the heights of labor and 
achievement. 

I know too well the integrity of American 
character to fear that a tender affection for 
these brave spirits, as they walk in farewell 
across the threshold of home to meet in 
mortal combat our disordered earth, and a 
deeply sympathetic benediction upon their 
unbowed and unbloodied heads will take out 
of them the dynamic consciousness that 
they are Americans. We know they go to 
Armageddon. God grant us the purpose 
and the power to help them more. 5 

Moderator Denny. Thank you, Senator 
PEFPER. Now we have the issue clearly put. 
The youngest mayor of any metropolitan 
city in the United States will be our next 
speaker, the Honorable Carl F. Zeidler, 
mayor of Milwaukee. 

Mayor Zerrm.er. Mr. Chairman, and ladies 
and. gentlemen of “America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air,” I come here tonight as a young 
American, to tell the young men and women 
and the boys and girls of my country about 
the debt we owe this America of ours. And 
right now I want to cite a horrible example of 
the result of our failure to pay this debt, if 
fail we do. 

Let us look at people like us in Europe 
and Asia tonight, people by the millions, 
our cousins over the oceans. Right now, at 
10 o’clock, eastern standard time, where are 
they? Enslaved in armies, toiling in work 
camps, making things to kill people with. 
These are the lucky ones, with a job, and 
shelter, and food. And the unlucky ones— 
they are suffering in concentration camps 
and prisons, dying by the roadsides, dying 
of starvation, and all the other wounds of 
war; a war that the common people lost to 
three glorified political bosses named Adolf, 
and Benito, and Joe, largely because of the 
failure of those common people like you and 
me to study, to understand, and to operate 
government of, by, and for the common 
people. 

In all of those once free countries, they 
left the business of government to the pro- 
fessionals, just as most of us are doing in 
America today. It can’t possibly happen here, 
Wwe say, and so we turn on some dance music 
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or go off to the movies to forget the horrible 
example; and as we dance and dream, the 
same type of men who have brought back 
the Dark Ages to Europe plot and map out 
their greatest conquest of all, the conquest 
of the United States of America. 

They won’t need to fill our skies full of 
bombs to take us over. We will collapse of 
our weaknesses, and, indeed, roll out the red 
carpet for them, unless we get busy quickly 
on the serious business of making democracy 
here in America an effective working mech- 
anism instead of an academic theory. 

How are we going to do it? I will tell you 
how I think it can be done, how we are trying 
to do it in Milwaukee. We young people 
there started years ago to learn the business 
of government in our own town meetings. 
We brought in speakers to tell us how streets 
should be paved and what they should cost, 
why the city’s bonded indebtedness was what 
it was, and how it could be cut down and 
paid up. We studied tax problems, the awful 
questions of crime and disease and vice, the 
prosaic questions of municipal bookkeeping 
and accounting, and at last we decided that 
we could do a far better job of running Mil- 
waukee than could the political bosses who 
sat serenely in City Hall with 24 years of 
unbroken successes at the polls behind them. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, we took over 
last April. I am 32 years old, and the mayor 
of that city of 600,000 people. But I am 
only one of the many thousands of Mil- 
waukee youth who made this victory possible. 

But our victory wasn’t won at the polls. It 
has been won in the accomplishments of our 
administration, and here are some of them 
in the last months: 

Reduction of 30 cents per $1,000 in the tax 
rate, bringing Milwaukee 59 cents below the. 
national average taken of 252 American cities; 
lowering of the interest rate on city borrow- 
ings to three-quarters of 1 percent, the low- 
est in 94 years of Milwaukee history; cutting 
of the per capita bonded indebtedness to the 
point where it is now the lowest in America; 
making our city the second highest in na- 
tional safety, and the lowest in the death rate 
from tuberculosis; organization of a county- 
wide cooperative purchasing board, making 
purchases for all governmental units of that 
greater city of 800,000 people, eliminating 
waste motion, needless expenditures, wasted 
red tape, and saving thousands of dollars 
every month of the year. When we told the 
American Legion national convention at Bos- 
ton last fall what we had done, they decided 
that the only possible place on earth for 
their 1941 convention was the city of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

And we have only just begun up there in 
Milwaukee. We are still holding our meet- 
ings to teach ourselves this business of gov- 
ernment, and some of us are still learning the 
hard way, on the actual firing line. We have 
put young people in high office, not because 
they are young, but because in that type of 
youth we produced we have found the ex- 
pert knowledge, keyed to the unselfish spirit 
of civic duty, that makes the ideal public 
servant. 

This is a great revival of the democratic 
spirit that I am happy to see being carried out 
here by the Florida Congress of Democracy. 
Now that it has begun, how about bringing it 
into every city, and town, and village in this 
land, and to your own home town, your own 
neighborhood? Because, remember, if we 
make democracy work, not in five or six 
places, but in five or six thousand, we will 
have nothing to fear from enemies within, 
and from enemies across the seas. 

Our America is only as strong as its Mil- 
waukees and its Miamis, its New Yorks and 
its Main Street towns. We must build this 
strength of democracy with the steel of good 
government, honest government, in which all 
the people take an interest and have a part 
to play. Because, ladies and gentlemen, the 
seeds of decay and dissolution in a democracy 
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flourish under boss government, in govern- 
ment by the few insiders, while the rest of the 
folks let things slide. 

So this, as I see it, is the answer to the 
question, “What is youth’s role in the defense 
of democracy?”: First, to appreciate and ac- 
knowledge the debt we owe for our blessed 
privileges of freedom; to learn from history 
that young people like ourselves, named 
Jefferson, and Hamilton, and Smith, and 
Jones, fought the great fight for freedom here 
150 years ago; to realize that our freedom now 
faces the greatest menace in all its history, in 
a world ringed around with powerful enemies 
who have set back civilization a thousand 
years in the Old World; and then to get to 
work with mind and body to make democracy 
work here, by studying the science of free 
government, and then putting our knowledge 
to concerted and determined action in the 
city halls and courthouses of these 48 States 
of our Union. 

In a word, to make democracy work for all 
of us, all the time. And to this cause, this 
one tremendous purpose, I summon young 
America tonight. We must not fail. We will 
not fail. 

Moderator Denny. Thank you very much, 
Carl Zeidler. Very rarely does the moderator 
on this program ever comment on what a 
speaker has said, but I would call your at- 
tention, and all America’s attention, to the 
fact that here is a young man who believes 
in democracy with an evangelical erithusiasm 
that we may all well emulate. [Applause.] 
Now, before our question period, we are going 
to hear a 38-minute address from another 
young American, the winner of our town- 
meeting essay contest just concluded in the 
high schools of Florida. The winner is Albert 
McFadden, of the Sarasota High School, 
Sarasota, Fla. Albert, will you step up here 
for a minute? 

This is an extremely good essay you’ve 
written, Albert, and I am sure we are going 
to enjoy it. But I want to ask you one ques- 
tion. Is this what you really feel, deep down 
in your understanding and in your heart, or is 
this just something you wrote to win an 
essay contest? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes, sir; it is. At first I 
started off—— 

Moderator Denny. Do you mean “yes” to 
the first part of my question or “yes” to the 
second part of it? 

Mr. McFappen. I mean it is something deep 
down in my heart that I actually feel. At 
first I started out to try to write a literary 
essay, but then I decided that I could do 
better by really just putting down what I felt. 

Moderator Denny. That’s fine. I under- 
stand, Albert, that you’re a Tarheel, too; a 
fellow Tarheel; is that right? You were born 
in Charlotte, N. C.? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes, sir. 

Moderator Denny. Go to it. I see the title 
of your essay is “The Role of Youth in 
American Democracy.” 

Mr. McFappen. Democracy is on trial today 
and every day. One of the principal reasons 
that democracy is still surviving is that it has 
the wholehearted support of young America. 
Youth has taken and always will take a major 
role in defending the principles of our Gov- 
ernment. We, the youth of America, are 
tired of just talking about protecting our 
ideals. We want to know what we should do 
to develop democracy. 

The best way to begin a climb is always at 
the bottom of the ladder. We, the youth 
of America, must take the first step in defend- 
ing democracy by more thoroughly familiar- 
izing ourselves with the Constitution, the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag, the history 
of democracy in this country, and the flag 
code. We should also make a continued and 
interested study of current events and be 
able intelligently to compare present-day 
Europe under a dictatorship with the present- 
day America under our democracy. 

Another step that we, the youth of America, 
may take is to accept .ur proper responsi- 


bilities, and to offer ourselves for public 
service. We must have a tolerance for all 
classes within our Nation, and an understand- 
ing of various internal problems. By a lack 
of class feelings and sympathies we create a 
more united democracy. 

Through youth forums, reading, and ques- 
tioning, we are able further to develop our 
minds and enthusiasms, to broaden our un- 
derstanding of modern-day democracy and its 
problems. However, we, the youth of Amer- 
ica, must develop physicaly as well as men- 
tally; participation in sports and various rec- 
reations will help make this possible. 

Probably the greatest single role American 
youth has already played in defending democ- 
racy was evidenced in the recent draft regis- 
tration, when millions of young men through- 
out the entire United States marched up to 
complete the first peacetime draft registration 
in American history, all within the space of 
less than one day. This was truly one of the 
strongest demonstrations ever given that the 
people of America would sacrifice their lives, 
if necessary, for the continued existence of 
democracy. 

However, military support alone is not suffi- 
cient. Youth must continue to volunteer, 
always, and at any time, to help build up and 
develop a peacetime democracy. We must 
offer our services in the various fields from 
which training for national defense or war 
would remove older men and women. 

The last step that we, the youth of America, 
must take before reaching the top of the lad- 
der which will complete our citizenship role, 
will be the hardest but the most important. 
We must play an active part in the exposé of 
un-American activities. This applies particu- 
larly to the schools and the various organiza- 
tions of young people. The great task before 
us is, with the natural vigor of youth, to deny 
vehemently any question of un-Americanism 
in every phase of life, and to contradict the 
lie of the dictator nations that democracy 
cannot succeed, by proving in everyday, prac- 
tical application that it can and will. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Moderator Denny. Thank you, Albert, very 
much. You are 17 years old; is that right? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes, sir. 

Moderator DENNY. Now let me say to the 
youth of America that if you agree or disagree 
with what Albert McFadden ha: said tonight 
write your essay; send it to Town Hall; tell 
us what you think. You may be brought to 
Town Hall in New York, or to wherever we 
happen to be on a coast-to-coast tour with 
the Town Meeting, and we will ask you or 
other youths in America to appear on this 
program and to express your opinions, for 
this is your Town Meeting of the Air—Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air. 

Before we go into the question period I am 
going to ask the speakers to come to the 
microphone and clarify any issues that may 
exist between them. Dr. Cutten, I think 
Senator PEPPER said some things that were 
intended for your ears. I wonder if you have 
any questions you would like to ask him, or 
any observations you would like to make on 
his speech? 

Dr. CurTEen. I should like to ask Senator 
Peprer if he will give us some illustrations 
from history which might show if actions like 
those of the present Government have ever 
shortened a depression rather than length- 
ened it. I should like to know if the sum 
total of agony and pain has not been greater 
on account of such actions. I should like to 
have some historical examples. 

Senator Peprrrr. I didn’t know that we were 
going to debate the campaign all over again. 
At least 25,000,000 Americans can’t be wrong. 
But we are talking primarily about the role 
of youth in the defense of democracy, and 
I don’t know of any instances in history 
where it has hurt youth to be given a fair 
chance to live and to work. That is what we 
are trying to do now. 

Moderator Denny. Dr. Cutten, will you 
comment on that? Do you think youth is 
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getting a fair chance now? Let’s join issues 
here. 

Dr. Curren. It is according to what is 
meant by a fair chance. Things are being 
made easier for youth, but I don’t believe 
that that is the best thing for youth. I 
would refer Senator Pepper to the experience 
of Rome. Roman civilization went through 
almost exactly the same thing we are going 
through at the present time; and it meant 
the downfall of Rome eventually, because 
youth lost their stamina, their character, 
after they had been treated much as they are 
being treated now 

Senator Perrer. I am not going to regale 
this audience with a recital of Roman his- 
tory now, but I suspect that some of the very 
forces that democracy is now fighting were 
responsible for the downfall of Rome. 

Mayor ZEIDLER. Before we “Rome” all over 
the oratorical atmosphere, ladies and gentle- 
men, I should like to ask Dr. Cutten whether 
or not, in his opinion, he believes that the 
Government of the United States of America 
owes any opportunity, or owes any duty to 
the youth of this country? 

Dr. Cutten. Of course, I do, and I believe 
that youth should be given every oppor- 
tunity; but that does not mean every oppor- 
tunity for ease, and leisure, and shiftlessness; 
rather, it means an opportunity to make their 
way as men have made it in the past. Saying 
simply that things are different than they 
were in the past doesn’t cover the ground. 
Things have always been different, but the 
same character has always been required in 
order to succeed. 

Mayor Zerrpiter. Dr. Cutten, do you mind 
being specific? What are the things that the 
United States Government is doing now that 
you specifically object to? 

Dr. Cutten. Well, making it easier to loaf 
than it is to work, for one thing. |Applause.| 

Senator Pepper. I wonder now what you 
mean by an invitation to the youth of Amer- 
ica to loaf. Do you refer to the youth who 
have had an opportunity to work their way 
through high schools and through colleges 
with the help of the N. Y. A.? 

Dr. Curren. Youth have always had an op- 
portunity to work through high school and 
college before the N. Y. A. was ever thought 
of. I worked my own way through college 
and high school, and I know what I am talk- 
ing about. 

Senator Peprer. Yes; and I am privileged to 
say that I worked my own way, too, through 
high school and through college; but I know 
that statistics show that since the N. Y. A. 
has been in existence, in 7 years, or less than 
7 years, three and one-half million boys and 
girls have had that advantage. And I know 
they didn’t have it to that extent in our day, 
Doctor. [Applause.] 

Dr. Cutten. They have had the money, but 
they haven’t had, today, the advantage of 
doing things in their own way, with their 
own initiative, and with the drive of their 
own character. Simply pouring money cut to 
young people in college and high school 
doesn’t give them character, and it doesn’t 
build up democracy. 

Senator Pepper. Doctor, if you call it pour- 
ing money out, when high-school youths who 
get N. Y. A. assistance earn by it from $3 to $6 
a month, and when college youths earn by it 
from $10 to $20 a month, I don’t call that 
lavish profligacy. 

Dr. Curren. It isn’t lavish, and it isn’t 
enough to make any difference either. The 
fellows that get through with that could get 
through without it. I know what I am talk- 
ing about, because I have had the experience 
in my own college. 

Senator Pepper. Doctor, I am afraid that $5 
or $10 means a lot more to a lot of people in 
this country than it does to college presidents 
and United States Senators. [Applause.] 

Moderator Denny. If you gentlemen have 
no other questions you would like to ask each 
other, I think we had better turn this— 
[Laughter and applause.] Well, at least they 
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joined issues, didn’t they? ‘You may not be 
convinced one way or the other, but they did 
join issues. 

Now I see a question from the young man 
down here on the front row. Will you please 
rise and state the name of the person to whom 
your question is directed? 

Man. Dr. Cutten, how do you reconcile your 
statement that youth is now bathed in ease 
and leisure with the statement by Senator 
Preprer that 4,000,000 young people now are 
subject to forced unemployment? Isn’t it 
true that your generation caused this unem- 
ployment? 

Dr. Curren. My generation may cause this 
unemployment by inviting young people to 
ease, leisure, and luxury, but they didn’t cause 
the unemployment in any other way. With 
regard to Senator Prpprr’s statement that 
youth are required to be unemployed, I don’t 
know that that is true. There are lots of 
people in this country unemployed, who are 
not required to be; and if they had initiative 
and industry they wouldn’t be. 

Moderator Denny. Senator Pepper, do you 
want to comment on that question? 

Senator Peprrer. Well, undoubtedly I am old 
enough to be accused of some of the things 
the older generation has done, and hopeful 
enough, like yourself, to see some improve- 
ment on it, so I can comment on it. But 
certainly conditions for which youth are not 
responsible have produced the situation in 
which today some 4,000,000 American boys 
and girls who have just as good character as 
boys and girls anywhere have, or ever have 
had, don’t have a chance to work. [Ap- 
plause.} 

Man. Senator Pepper, in order to enlist the 
support of youth in this emergency, the Pres- 
ident said at Philadelphia that he intended 
to establish the right to work in the next 4 
years. What I would like to know is, How 
could this be done in a democratic way, in 
gocd times as well as in bad times? 

Moderator Denny He certainly does want 
a solution to the biggest problem that we 
have, but go ahead and comment. 

Senator Preprer. Essentially the question is, 
How can the President achieve his ambition 
of making it possible for all of America’s 
youth to work, under our democratic system 
of government and private enterprise? 

Well, there are a great many answers, of 
course, involved in that question, but the most 
important ones are, as I see it, these: First, 
there must be planning, not planning designed 
to interfere with our existing institutions but 
planning which will make it possible for 
youth to get the right kind of education. 
That inciudes skill in using their hands as 
well as their heads. Also it includes the wid- 
ening of opportunity for youth to work in 
private enterprise, with made work where 
private enterprise does not afford that op- 
portunity. 

Man. Senator PEPPER, how can an unem- 
ployed youth be a good citizen if he is pre- 
vented from exercising his franchise by the 
existence of the poll tax? 

Senator Pepper. I am glad you asked that 
question, because the whole country knows, 
perhaps, and we are proud to acknowledge 
it here in Florida, that in 1937 the Legis- 
lature of this State abolished the poll tax. 
I have advocated, so far as it is within the 
power of the Federal Government, the elimi- 
nation of the poll tax, that payment of a 
sum of money as a condition of the exercise 
of the franchise in any State in the Nation, 
as far as the election of Federal officials is 
involved. 

Woman. Dr. Cutten, are you in favor of 
elimination of the C. C. C. camps and the 
National Youth Administration? 

Dr. CuTrTen. I am. I would like to say 
further, in elucidation of that, that we are 
talking about progress these days in terms 
of ease and luxury. There never has been 
any progress in the history of the world that 
hasn't come through pain, and there never 
will be any progress in this country except in 
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that way. It will never come through ease 
and luxury. 

Woman. Dr. Cutten, what kind of broad 
national programs do you favor for youth? 

Dr. Curren. I would favor everything being 
done to assist private enterprise, so that 
private enterprise and the people who are 
successful would not be continually maligned 
and misrepresented and persecuted. 

Woman. Dr. Cutten, what is your opinion 
of the American Youth Congress? 

Dr. Curren. I am very much in favor of 
having young people get together and work 
out their own problems, instead of having 
them planned from Washington. 

Woman. Mayor Zeidler, what can the young 
men and women of Florida do for better 
government in Florida through the Congress 
on Democracy? 

Moderator Denny. The lady wants you to 
make Dick Evans’ speech. 

Mayor ZEImLeR. The young people of the 
State of Florida, and all States throughout 
the Nation, can do a better job for democracy 
by learning about democracy, by learning 
about the operation of government, by in- 
teresting themselves in vhe great national is- 
sues and problems of the day; and only 
through the vehicle of organized effort such 
as is represented by the Florida Congress on 
Democracy can these young people of America 
express themselves forcibly, and express 
themselves with effect. 

Moderator Denny. Mayor Zeidler, the 
chairman of the board of trustees of Town 
Hall, who conducted our preliminary meeting, 
has a question he would like to ask. Dr. Bes- 
tor. 

Dr. Brstor. Mayor Zeidler, there was a 
questian raised here before as to whether con- 
scription of youth is not along the lines of 
totalitarianism; and whether we have in 
America a conscription of industry 2nd cap- 
ital that equals the conscription cf youth. 
What do you think about that? 

Mayor ZEIpLER. You are stating two ques- 
tions in one sentence. I will answer the first 
question first. The first question is, as I 
understand it, whether conscription is a to- 
talitarian method employed in a democratic 
country. Let me answer that very simply and 
briefly by asking of what good, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, are democratic rights and privileges 
if a totalitarian government overthrows us? 
By that I mean to imply that it is up to us, if 
we are engaged in the Battle of America, to 
use every ounce of energy and manpower 
within the limits and framework of our dem- 
ocratic government to see to it that we have 
sufficient force, sufficient mobilization of en- 
ergy, material, and men, to prevent any on- 
slaught from without, and any conflict from 
within. 

In answer to the second part of that ques- 
tion, as to whether or not there should be 
a conscription of industry in America, let me 
say that if we are engaged in a fight to the 
finish to preserve our form of government, 
it behooves us not only to constript our man- 
pov.er but to conscript something that might 
be equally as important—and that is indus- 
try, effective means to provide airplanes, to 
provide food, to provide transportation, to 
provide effective means of coordinating every 
single avenue of effective creativeness here 
in the United States of America. Only 
through such means can the battle of Amer- 
ica be won. [Applause.] 

Man. Will the university professcr please 
give some specific examples of what he calls 
the laziness of youth? 

Moderator Denny. Dr. Cutten, I think he 
means you. He said “the university profes- 
sor”; he means “the university president.” 
Will you please give some specific examples 
of what you mean by the laziness of youth, 
or did you say that youth was lazy? 

Dr. CuTTren. I never said that youth was 
lazy. My whole thesis is that I believe if 
youth had been called to a sacrificial heroism 
instead of to pauperism, it would have re- 
sponded, as youth has always responded, to 


things that are high and well worth while. 
The divine in them has always come forward. 
I believe that. 

Man. Does Senator Perper think it is pos- 
sible to spend our way to prosperity? 

Moderator Denny. That is a loaded ques- 
tion, Senator. 

Senator Prprer. That’s all right. DoI think 
it is possible to spend one’s way to prosperity? 
It seems to me that I have heard that ques- 
tion put before. I also heard people ask 
what they thought was an analogous ques- 
tion, “Can you drink yourself sober?” 

Well, it may seem that the two are anal- 
ogous, but I doubt it. Strangely enough, 
we have been spending more money than we 
have ever spent before, and newspapers say 
we have had the best Christmas business we 
have ever had; and I suspect you will find 
that the national income will be a great deal 
higher than it has ever been before; and we 
may come to discover that there is applicable 
to economics something of the law that is 
applicable to the open field—where you plant 
the seed in the ground, and it appears to die, 
but in the fall you reap the harvest. 

Moderator Denny. Thank you very much, 
Senator Peprer. We may not have solved this 
problem, but the speakers have thrown con- 
siderable light on it; and by hearing both 
sides of this question, and an inspiring ad- 
dress by a young man who believes devotedly 
and evangelically in democracy, we ought to 
know more about the subject than we did 
before. 

ANNOUNCER. Next week from Town Hall in 
New York we will bring you the third in our 
series on national defense, the question. Will 
Our Camps Build Citizen Soldiers? War 
makes strange bedfellows. Sixteen million 
Americans must be trained for military de- 
fense. How? There is a battle raging be- 
tween those who want more time for voca- 
tional and cultural subjects and those who 
want all the time possible for military train- 
ing. 7 

This vitally important question will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Clarence Dykstra, Director of 
the Selective Service Administration; Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns Hopkins 
University, and chairman of the military 
affairs subcommittee of the National Commit- 
tee for Education and Defense; and Col. Wil- 
liam H. Draper, Jr., of the General Staff of 
the United States Army, now assigned to the 
Selective Service Administration. 

Moderator Denny. Just a word of thanks to 
Mr. Richard Evans, of the Florida Congress of 
Democracy, and to all of his associates, for 
their able assistance on this program; and we 
hope you will all join us at next week’s Town 
Meeting. 
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OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


STATEMENT BY HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a statement released today 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] in support of the pending legis- 
lation. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The lend-lease bill offers the American 
e their last best hope, short of war, to 
safeguard their peace and security in this 
time of unparalleled world upheaval. It is 
the instrument forged by our democracy to 
put. America’s material resources to work in 
the cause of human freedom. Its passage is 
vital to the defense of the United States. 

No candid observer can survey the extraor- 
dinary world events in the last 8 years with- 
out being struck by this lamentable fact: 
While Hitler pursued step by step his well- 
laid plans for world conquest, the leading 
democracies failed to establish a timely and 
consistent foreign policy compatible with 
their own military security, France neither 
completed the Maginot line so necessary to 
a@ purely isolationist defensive policy, nor 
built up the offensive power, in airplanes and 
mechanized equipment, needed to aid the 
Allies in eastern Europe whose boundaries it 
was pledged to defend. Britain likewise for 
years neither helped put brakes on the ex- 
panding forces of Nazi-Fascist aggression 
when it was still relatively strong enough to 
do so, nor rearmed fast enough to be fully 
ready when those forces were inevitably 
turned in its direction. 

The half-hearted, inconsistent policies 
pursued by these democracies had not saved 
them from the horrors of war—they simply 
made inevitable a war which could have 
been avoided if peaceful but vigorous action 
had been taken in time. 

The American people fervently want and 
seek peace, but the terrible urgency of the 
hour compels us to face facts, honestly and 
squarely. We now have neither the armed 
forces capable of keeping war away from this 
hemisphere, nor the statutory machinery to 
extend all material aid to the democracies 
abroad whose gallant fight gives us time to 
prepare and whose victory would end all 
threats to our own security. The lend-lease 
bill, coupled with a mighty rearmament pro- 
gram, is America’s answer to the challenge of 
these facts. It is the only effective answer, 
short of war, which America can give and 
still remain true to the ideals and the prin- 
ciples for which it stands in the eyes of its 
own citizens and of the plain people all over 
the world. 

For our country to withhold that full aid 
now will not help toward a just peace abroad 
or save our own people from the horrors of 
war. On the contrary, it would be a repeti- 
tion by us of the earlier tragic errors of the 
democracies abroad. Such a policy on our 
part might well prove fatal to Britain's 
chances of survival, and hence actually speed 
the day when America would face, on both 
sides and alone, the hostile and victorious 
forces of totalitarian aggression. 

If the British Commonwealth of Nations 
falls, America will be confronted in the Pacific 
with imperial Japan, controlling the vital 
rubber and tin resources of the East Indies, 
and committed to a frank policy of unlimited 
expansion throughout Oceania. On the At- 
lantic side, we would face the Nazi-Fascist 
hosts, flushed with conquest and controlling 
the resources of the continents of Europe and 
Africa. These mighty forces have joined in a 
tripartite pact specifically aimed at this 
country. No such powerful combination of 
hostile forces has ever confronted us at any 
time in our history. 

The combined sea power of the Axis would 
be vastly superior to our own, and we could 
not possibly overcome that superiority, in 
view of the vastly greater shipbuilding ca- 
pacity available to the Axis abroad. Until 
1946, we will not even have available a two- 
ocean Navy. Under these circumstances, the 
oceans lapping our shores would be trans- 
formed from formidable barriers of defense 


to wide-open avenues for aggression against 
the Western Hemisphere. 

To assume that this hemisphere would not 
be the object of ceaseless infiltration and ag- 
gression by the totalitarian forces, would be 
& shocking default of duty by any public offi- 
cial charged with national defense. The Axis 
Powers, as well as the forces of Communist 
Russia, stand committed to the destruction 
of democratic institutions everywhere. The 
Axis Powers have no coherent philosophy 
with which to keep their masses under sub- 
jection, other than the philosophy of force 
and destruction. They hate us because our 
very existence challenges that philosophy. 
They hate us because by the strength of our 
example, we lay bare to their own people their 
inherent weakness, tyranny and immorality. 
Today, the more effectively we strive to make 
democracy work, the greater is the Axis’ 
desire to see us crushed. Moreover, if the 
Axis Powers win abroad, they will have won a 
partial victory over us as well, because imper- 
ative military necessities would make such 
vast drains upon our resources and man- 
power as to undermine our economy, our 
standard of life, and possibly our form of 
government. 

In weighing the strength and immediacy 
of the Axis menace if Britain falls, it is essen- 
tial to realize that Hitler’s aggression against 
the American Continent would not begin 
with the bombing of New York, any more 
than his march of European conquest start- 
ing in 1933 began with the hombing of Lon- 
don. At the outset the Axis Powers would 
direct against this hemisphere acts of ag- 
gression without armies; they would fight us 
in battles without bullets. In these modern 
methods of modern warfare, ideas are weap- 
ons, and economic sinews are the panzer 
divisions of the invading force. By such 
methods of bloodless conquest the Nazis had 
won a series of successes in eastern Europe 
long before the final show-down began on the 
Channel coast. 

Exhibit A in any demonstration of this 
Nazi technique is the unhappy Kingdom of 
Rumania, Hitler’s present base of operations 
in the Balkans, Depression and the collapse 
of Rumania’s agricultural markets had 
plunged most of her population into misery 
during the early 1930's. As soon as Hitler 
came to power in Germany, some of his 
agents began a ceaseless agitation to stir up 
Rumania’s minorities against their Govern- 
ment, while at the very same time other Nazi 
agents were encouraging the anti-Semitic 
Iron Guard to demand that the minorities 
be destroyed entirely as national groups. By 
playing one group against another, the Nazis 
succeeded in discrediting the two Rumanian 
political parties which might have offered op- 
position to German domination. At the same 
time the Nazis were exploiting their advan- 
tageous trade position to extend their in- 
fluence over Rumania’s economic life. The 
inevitable outcome of this studied campaign 
was the German-Rumanian economic agree- 
ment of April 1939, which gave the full meas- 
ure of Rumania’s subjection to Nazi control. 
This agreement is without precedent between 
two established states, and, in fact, few colo- 
nies have ever been so completely subordi- 
nated to external control as was Rumania 
under this treaty. Germany acquired for 5 
years practically complete control over Ru- 
mania’s economy. Germany acquired practi- 
cally all Rumanian export crops at fixed 
prices. Rumania’s agriculture was to be re- 
made to fit Nazi needs, and the revision was 
to be directed by Nazi experts. The Nazi Dye 
Trust would direct the creation of a new soy- 
bean industry to supply fats and other food- 
stuffs for Hitler’s armies. German-Rumanian 
companies were to be formed to exploit for 
Germany’s exclusive benefit Rumania’s great 
resources of oil, bauxite, chrome, manganese, 
etc. Germany was granted free zones, where 
plants and warehouses would be established 
free from Rumanian control. The output of 
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these industries was committed to Germany 
in advance at fixed prices. 

The Nazi policy of deliberately provoked 
disunity recently culminated in civil war, 
followed by complete Nazi occupation and 
enslavement of Rumania. Thus, step by step, 
the Nazis have destroyed a once independent 
country, without firing a shot, and without 
even issuing an ultimatum. 

What the Nazis have done in the Balkans, 
Hitler and his henchmen have already threat- 
ened to do in the Western Hemisphere. In 
Latin America, as in the Balkans, there are 
already large minorities of Axis agents and 
sympathizers, ready to foment discord and 
disunity. A victorious Axis would find there, 
as in the Balkans, a vast market for its man- 
ufactured goods, and a rich source of raw 
materials, industrial and agricultural, which 
must find an export market, chiefly outside 
this hemisphere. 

If Britain falls, the Axis will make power- 
ful bids for Latin-American surpluses and 
for the Latin-American import market, 
backed by the slave economies of three con- 
tinents. The price of the Axis business in 
Latin-America, as elsewhere, would be in- 
filtration of Axis political doctrines. The 
already powerful Axis partisans in these 
countries would ride the wave of success 
abroad. The highly subsidized Nazi commer- 
cial air lines, manned by Nazi military pilots, 
would drive our own Pan American lines out 
of competition, and create innumerable air 
bases available for possible attack upon the 
Panama Canal and our Caribbean defenses, 
if not upon the very territory of the United 
States. Only yesterday a Nazi vessel deliv- 
ered a fleet of such air liners at Rio de Jan- 
eiro. That is the best indication of the 
importance the Nazis attach to commercial 
aviation in the republics south of the Rio 
Grande. 

Nazi propaganda activities throughout 
Latin America began from the outset of the 
Hitler regime, as I demonstrated in detail in 
my Senate speech last September on the 
Export-Import Bank bill. Those propaganda 
activities have already culminated in care- 
fully laid and well-financed plots to seize 
political control in at least two major South 
American countries, Brazil and Uruguay. The 
complete consummation of that policy was 
plainly indicated by Hitler when he flatly 
declared in his speech only a few days ago: 
“We are going to do business solely on the 
basis of German advantage. * * * No 
American or British interests are going to 
put a stop to our way of doing business.” 

Unless we were prepared—which we are 
not—for all-out warfare with the Axis hav- 
ing ramifications in two oceans and on five 
continents, we must contemplate the serious 
danger that the Axis may win effective con- 
trol over large portions of this hemisphere 
without dropping a single bomb and without 
sending a single soldier from overseas. 

The opponents of the President’s lend-lease 
program are sincere in emphasizing the pos- 
sible dangers that it involves. But those 
dangers cannot be evaluated except by com- 
parison with the reasonable alternatives. 
America’s solemn commitments under the 
Monroe Doctrine and the pan-American 
agreements of recent years require us to op- 
pose any aggression against any foot of North 
or South American territory, or any attempt 
by a non-American power to force its system 
of government upon any part of this hemi- 
sphere. Our security would demand such 
guaranties even if our national honor were 
not already committed to their enforcement. 
Yet we must not deceive ourselves about the 
enormous military and economic problems 
presented in such continental defense. If we 
let Britain go down now, we are deliberately 
selecting a line of defense most advantageous 
to our enemies, and we are deliberately invit- 
ing war to come to this hemisphere. 

America has another choice, and has the 
time to exercise it. The United States and 
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Britain between them now have superiority 
in sea power, the most decisive force in mod- 
ern military history. We are still free, there- 
fore, to choose the defense most economical 
of our own resources and involving the least 
risk of shedding American blood. That de- 
fense is afforded us by the embattled British 
people. So long as they continue their gal- 
lant resistance, the powerful British Fleet 
commands the sea approaches to this hemi- 
sphere and forecloses any aggression in our 
direction. The President’s preparedness and 
lend-lease program helps reinforce that outer 
rim of our defense and gives reasonable prom- 
ise of ultimate British victory. By an over- 
whelming vote, America chooses that course. 

Among the great majority of our people 
and Members of Congress, such disagreement 
as exists turns on method rather than policy. 
Opponents of the lend-lease bill have put for- 
ward a proposal to extend a $2,000,000,000 
credit to Britain. Adherents of both pro- 
posals thus endorse aid to Britain, and neither 
would commit this Government to anything 
beyond material aid. Both proposals recog- 
nize the danger to American institutions of a 
Hitler victory, both give rise to the same risk 
of Hitler’s displeasure in event of that vic- 
tory, and both depart from the path of tech- 
nical international law. The real issue is 
therefore the relative extent, the flexibility, 
and, above all, the speed of the help to be 
rendered. From these vital standpoints the 
lend-lease plan merits full support of all who 
want really effective material aid—all possible 
material aid now—to go to Britain. Funda- 
mentally, Britain’s immediate need is for 
every possible defense article we can spare 
now, and not simply credits for the manufac- 
ture of defense articles in the future. 

While the bill is adapted to meet quickly 
and effectively the imperative needs of the 
shifting international scene in relation to our 
own defense, every reasonable safeguard has 
been thrown about the powers granted to the 
President. All such authority expires within 
2 years at the latest, and may be withdrawn 
at any earlier date by a simple majority vote 
of Congress. The President must report to 
Congress at least every 90 days on the opera- 
tion of the legislation. No defense articles 
available from prior appropriations may be 
disposed of by him until after consultation 
with the Chief of Staff of the Army or the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and in no event 
can such equipment exceed $1,300,000,000 in 
value. All further aid, of this or any other 
character, is subject to the exclusive control 
of Congress over the Nation’s purse strings. 
Nothing in the bill is to be understood as 
authorizing convoys by United States naval 
vessels, or as authorizing United States mer- 
chant ships to enter war zones established 
under the Neutrality Act. 

As the constitutional head of our defense 
forces and the constitutional spokesman for 
the United States in foreign affairs, the Pres- 
ident, and the President alone, can be vested 
with the powers necessary to be exercised for 
our own national defense. Whether these 
powers should be granted at all, therefore, 
rests in the final analysis upon whether Con- 
gress and the American people put their trust 
in their President. In President Roosevelt, 
we know we have a leader gifted with rare 
vision and humanitarian statesmanship, a 
leader supremely capable of exercising his 
authority in the full spirit of the Constitution 
and in the full realization of his foremost re- 
sponsibility—to guard America’s peace. Every 
American President in a time of great crisis 
has had thrust upon him the responsibilities 
inherent in the occasion and in the office 
which he holds. Every such President who 
has accepted and exercised those responsibili- 
ties has been vindicated by the verdict of his- 
tory. So it will be with Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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As we marshal all material aid for Britain, 
the American people thrill to the example of 
courage and fortitude demonstrated by Brit- 
ain’s fighting men, and by that even greater 
army of Britain’s civilians who share the 
work and the risks of guarding the British 
Isles. Nowhere has the democratic spirit 
shone forth more brightly than in those re- 
markable letters which have come out of 
Britain in recent months, written by the 
plain people who live through the nightly 
horror of air raids. From one British mother 
comes a statement which has impressed me 
deeply: 

“When people say how dreadful it is that 
women and children should be in danger of 
bombing, I don’t belittle the danger, but I 
cannot help feeling they would have been in 
a much worse case if there had been no war. 
If there had been no revolt against Hitler 
they would be in the far greater danger of 
having their minds defiled by the evil doc- 
trines of fascism, the glorification of force, 
arrogance, cheating, and blasphemy against 
truth. No, we are not really in danger, we 
are escaping out of it; and all the noise and 
damage of air raids is not an alarming horror, 
but a comforting assurance that we shall not 
sink into the abyss of degradation that was 
yawning for us. I would rather, not only 
for myself, but for every one I care for, be 
killed or disabled in body than be contented 
under a fascist regime; that is the direct 
danger that can beset humanity today. De- 
struction is better than debasement; and as 
long as we do feel like that (and there are 
many who “eel that without knowing exactly 
what they feel) we shall neither be destroyed 
nor debased. You can’t conquer a nation 
that won’t accept defeat.” 

It is in that unconquerable spirit that 
Britain asks our material aid. As long as 
such aid flows abroad in ever-increasing 
quantities, we can be certain that that spirit 
will successfully defend Britain’s freedom, 
and restore freedom for the rest of the Old 
World. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSH LEE, OF 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a radio speech 
which I delivered last night over the fa- 
cilities of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the air, the war 
in Europe is not merely a war to change 
boundaries. It is a war to destroy liberty and 
establish despotism. 

But in spite of the many proofs which have 
happened right before our eyes within the last 
2 years, proofs that Hitler is out to conquer 
the world, there are still a few false prophets 
in the United States who attempt to put the 
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people of America to sleep with the dangerous 
narcotic that it can’t happen here. 

But in spite of the words of these false 
prophets who have been wrong consistently in 
their soothing-sirup predictions about Hitler, 
I wish to quote Hitler’s own words concern- 
ing his plans for world domination. 

He said: 

“National socialism alone is destined to 
liberate the American people. * * * I 
shall undertake this task simultaneously with 
the restoration of Germany to her leading 
position in America.” 
’ Then, again, Adolf Hitler said only last 
December: 

“Two worlds are in conflict—two philoso- 
phies of life. * * * One of these two 
worlds must break asunder.” 

Thus Hitler defiantly announces that he 
intends to break asunder the democratic way 
of life. Even Hitler is more honest than 
those here in America who are telling the 
American people that the conflict in Europe 
is merely a war of power politics and is there- 
fore no concern of ours. 

Hitler has gone even further and told the 
world that he intends to establish actual 
human slavery. This bizarre threat has al- 
ready been carried out. Many of the con- 
quered people of Europe are today working 
under German masters. 

But in order to give you a clearer picture 
of the purposes of national socialism, let us 
hear from Walter Darre, Reichminister of 
Agriculture, who made a speech at Hitler’s 
instance in May of last year. He said: 

“We are going to win this war, and here are 
our aims. * * * We shall be the absolute 
masters of two continents, with the excep- 
tion of Soviet Russia. * * * 

“Thus a new aristocracy of German masters 
(Herrenvolks) will be created. This aristoc- 
racy will have slaves assigned to it, these 
slaves to be their property and to consist of 
landless, non-German nationals.” 

Then he said: 

“Please do not interpret the word ‘slaves’ 
as a parable or as a rhetorical term; we ac- 
tually have in mind a modern form of me- 
dieval slavery.” 


HITLER IS ANTI-CHRIST 


Not only does Hitler propose to estab- 
lish human slavery but he has announced 
his determination to destroy Christianity. 
Hitler said: 

“The religions are all alike, no matter 
what they call themselves. They have no 
future—certainly none for the Germans. 
Fascism, if it likes, may come to terms with 
the church. So shall I. Why not? That 
will not prevent me from tearing up Chris- 
tianity root and branch and annihilating 
it in Germany.” 

Then, again, he said: 

“Whether it is the Old Testament or the 
New * * * it is all the same old Jewish 
swindle. You can’t make an Aryan of 
Jesus. That is nonsense.” 

Then, referring to the ministers, he said: 

“* * * so will they replace the cross 
with our swastika. Instead of worshiping 
the blood of their quondam Saviour, they 
will worship the pure blood of our people.” 

Is there any honest person in the United 
States who doubts that Hitler is anti- 
Christian and that in the “new order” which 
he proposes to establish throughout the 
world, that it is his intention to “tear up 
Christianity, root and branch’’? 

Is there any honest person who does not 
believe that Hitler proposes to establish a 
system of slavery under the swastika and that 
he intends to extend the swastika throughout 
the world by force of military power? How, 
then, can these self-styled champions of peace 
and democracy say that the conflict in Europe 
is no concern of ours? Everything that we 
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hold dear is at stake. Democracy is at death 
grips with despotism and liberty itself is in 
the balance. Hitler has truthfully said that 
two worlds are in conflict—two philosophies 
of life. One of these must break asunder. 

Which will it be? Democracy or despot- 
ism? American industry holds the answer. 
This war is a contest of industrial power. 
The combined industrial capacity of England 
and America will crush Hitler without Amer- 
ica entering the war. 

The American people have overwhelmingly 
approved the policy of material aid to England 
as the best means of safeguarding our own 
peace and security. 

But Hitler has his helpers in this country 
who are, intentionally or unintentionally, but 
certainly, aiding Hitler every day they block 
the passage of the lease-lend bill, because 
its purpose is to energize the policy of mate- 
rial aid to England. 

Hitler said that he would have just such 
help in every country. He said: 

“We can always find such men. Wecan find 
them in every country. We don’t even have 
to buy them. They will come to us of their 
own accord. Pride, confused thinking, politi- 
cal animosity, and egotism are their chief 
motives.” 

Yes, there are Quislings and Lavals in 
America who are working against the passage 
of the lease-lend bill just as they worked 
against repeal of the embargo and passage of 
the military-training law. 

Hitler is helped by every day that passage 
of the lease-lend bill is delayed, while our 
chances of peace are decreased by the same 
ratio. 

The purpose of this bill is to translate into 
action a plank from both political platforms, 
passed upon by more people than ever voted 
in any previous election in the United States, 
and yet our democracy is stalemated. It is 
rendered impotent by the false prophets 
whose predictions have been wrong every 
step of the way. 

I believe that if Hitler defeats England, he 
would make an immediate attempt to invade 
the Americas, but even if he did not he most 
certainly would make an economic assault 
on the United States. 

Again quoting the Reichminister of Agri- 
culture in Hitler’s government, when he said: 

“The United States, also, will be forced by 
Germany to complete and final capitulation. 
Our superior industrial products will be sold 
at very low prices to the whole world and 
will cause the United States to have not 7,- 
000,000 but 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 unem- 
ployed. Mr. Roosevelt will then beg the Fueh- 
rer on his knees to purchase from the United 
States not manufactured products but raw 
materials at prices which we shall dictate.” 

There is no doubt that if Hitler defeats Eng- 
land the United States would then be com- 
pelled to compete economically with the slave 
labor of the world. This would bring on hard 
times, unemployment, and depressions. Such 
a condition is ideal for the spreading of Hit- 
ler’s philosophy of national socialism. Even 
our armies would be helpless to prevent the 
invasion of such enemy ideas into our country. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSAULT 


In every one of the countries conquered by 
Hitler he made his advance preparation by a 
campaign of propaganda. 

There is no doubt now but that Hitler’s 
secret weapon is propaganda. He seeks to 
rot the fabric of our national strength by 
assaulting the temples of our faith. Today 
his agents are preaching his slogans and catch 
phrases with a vengeance. They are shouting 
them from every radio. 

For example, Hitler’s helpers have branded 
the lease-lend bill a “war bill” and a “dic- 
tator bill,” yet it is actually a peace bill 
and a bill to preserve democracy. 

Then again, there is the charge that 
“Roosevelt is leading this country into war.” 
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Such cunningly phrased propaganda is carry- 
ing out Hitler’s scheme to the letter. 

A leading German writer, Ewald Herman 
August Banse, who explained the technique 
of Hitler’s propaganda, said that the pur- 

was “to convince it (the enemy nation) 
that it is being deceived, misled, and brought 
to destruction by its own government, in 
order that it may lose. confidence in the 
justice of its cause and that thus the oppo- 
sition at home * * * may raise its head 
and make trouble more successfully than 
before.’ 

Have not the opponents of aid to England 
preached from every platform and radio 
that the people of this country are being 
deceived and misled by their own Govern- 
ment? Have not they by innuendo and im- 
plication tried to make the people lose con- 
fidence in the “justice of their cause”? 

But to quote further, Banse says, “the 
original well-knit, solid, powerful fabric of 
the enemy nation must be gradually disin- 
tegrated, broken down, rotted, so that it falls 
to pieces like a fungus when one treads on it 
in a wood.” 

The opponents of the lease-lend bill have 
harped on every discordant string in America 
in order to break down the “original well- 
knit, solid, powerful fabric” and disintegrate 
American unity. 

Old political quarrels have been revived. 
Statements which were made in the heat of 
the recent campaign have been repeated, and 
old wounds have been torn open. Personal 
reference has been made to every Senator 
who was on the purge list in order to fan the 
fires of animosity and divide the Nation. 

Every ugly prejudice has been paraded be- 
fore the American people in order to whip 
up hatred and disunion. The result is help 
for Hitler and hurt for America. 

No doubt many of Hitler’s helpers here in 
the United States are sincere Americans but 
the more sincere a mistaken person is the 
more damage he can do. I do not accuse the 
opponents of the lease-lend bill of being in 
Hitler’s pay, but they are carrying out Hit- 
ler’s program even better than if they were, 
because they have the added advantage of 
having good intentions. 

They are dividing America when we should 
be united. They are helping to rot the strong 
fabric of American unity; they are disinte- 
grating American public opinion. In the 
words of Hitler, they are creating “mental 
confusion, contradiction of feeling, inde- 
cisiveness, and panic.” 

I call upon America f.: unity. If we rush 
enough aid to England in time, we have a 
chance of saving America from the terrible 
blight of war. This should be incentive 
enough to call for the utmost in speed and 
effort. 
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SWEDISH MINISTERS 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, a few days 
ago Mr. Morgenstierne, the Minister of 
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Norway, and Mr. Bostrom, the Swedish 
Minister, wrote open letters to the editor 
of the Washington Star. These letters 
dealt with certain aspects of the struggle 
in Finland and the position of the Scan- 
dinavian countries with relation to what 
is now going on. In my judgment, they 
are a worth-while contribution to the 
current thought. They really are a part 
of the history which is now in the mak- 
ing. I think they are well worth preserv- 
ing. I therefore ask that they be -pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star] 


Envoy Takes Issuz WITH STOWE ON Srory or 
Norway's FaLl—MORGENSTIERNE Says His 
COUNTRYMEN FOUGHT DESPERATELY AGAINST 
Nazis 


To the Eprror oF THE STR: 

There are many interesting points of view 
in the article, Scandinavian Twilight, by Mr. 
Leland Stowe, recently published in your 
paper. It is an undeniable fact that with 
Hitler loose in the world there is no possibility 
of a real policy of neutrality, since the very 
cornerstone of neutrality is that it be re- 
spected by the belligerents. And today there 
are certainly few Norwegians who do not will- 
ingly admit that the neutrality policy of their 
country was built on illusions. 

But Mr. Stowe is quite wrong in ascribing 
this attitude of the Norwegians to the fact 
that they “had had too much peace and too 
little hardship.” Had Mr. Stowe possessed 
more knowledge of the Norwegian people than 
can be acquired during a 5- cr 6-day visit to 
Oslo—which was captured by the Germans at 
the very outbreak of the war—he would have 
learned that Norwegian farmers, sailors, and 
fishermen know more about toil and hardship 
than many other peoples in the world. In 
any case, he should have known that our 
famous ski champions—many of whom are 
simple workingmen—are typical specimens of 
a@ people that is far from flabby or soft. 

Norway’s neutrality policy in the twentieth 
century had its foundation in the whole Nor- 
wegian way of life. Norsemen have long been 
and are a peace-loving people not because 
they dare not fight but because they consider 
war a shameful crime in a civilized world. 
And true to this belief, Norwegians preferred 
to spend taxpayers’ money for schools and 
hospitals rather than for guns and tanks. 
They were aiso convinced that it was futile 
for a small, sparsely populated country to en- 
ter into an armament race with the big 
powers. 


TRUSTED IN COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Norway realized that the only real basis 
for her safety, her best guaranty of peace, 
lay in international disarmament and in a 
system of collective security. Consequently, 
no people in the world supported the idea of 
a League of Nations more fervently than the 
Norwegians. But as all attempts to organize 
world peace broke down more and more after 
1930, Norway returned to her policy of neu- 
trality, firmly believing that  belligerents 
would respect this neutrality. 

Today everyone sees what an illusion this 
was. Norway fell a victim to the ruthless 
methods which Hitler introduced into inter- 
national affairs. But we are in gocd, though 
unhappy, company—from Czechoslovakia to 
France. For since 1933, since Munich, and 
even long after the war began in September 
1939, many great statesmen based their pol- 
icies on the same kind of illusions. Pursuing 
such chimeras was thus not a specialty of 
Scandinavia. 
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And let me say it quite frankly: We were 
wrong. But we are not ashamed of it. We 
are not ashamed of having believed the world 
had reached such a stage of civilization that 
no new war could start 20 years after the 
last great holocaust. We are not ashamed 
of having done more toward social reform 
than toward arming, and of having believed 
in the integrity of certain great powers. 


TAKEN WHOLLY UNAWARES 


We are sorry and grieved to learn that all 
this was an illusion. But we are not 
ashamed. Personally, I think one of the 
main reasons why we are fighting nazi-ism 
is simply because it is a system that prefers 
machine guns to butter. It therefore seems 
to me that Mr. Stowe is criticizing the 
Scandinavian countries from an ideological 
point of view that is very close to the Nazi 
glorification of armaments and war. 

From the background of Norwegian neu- 
trality it is easy to understand why Norway 
was taken almost wholly unawares and un- 
prepared by the ruthless and treacherous 
German attack. Suffice it to say that orders 
for mobilization were made known to the 
Oslo population at about the same time as 
the first German planes landed at the air- 
port outside the capital. The only troops in 
Oslo were some companies of the Royal 
Guard, and these men fought the Germans 
until it became apparent that they could not 
prevent vastly superior enemy forces from 
occupying the city. 

Gslo was a lost city, one of the first to be 
captured in Norway. It was lost in the same 
way as, later on, Amsterdam, Brussels, and 
Paris were conquered and lost. Therefore, 
Mr. Stowe’s statement that he saw “Norway’s 
capital occupied by 1,400 Nazi infantrymen 
without a hand being lifted or a boo being 
uttered among more than 30,000 Osloan’s, 
nearly half of them of military age * * *” 
is quite beside the point. What would he 
have had them do? Fight the heavily armed 
Germans with bare fists? Throw flower pots 
at them? 

THOUSANDS RISKED LIVES 


Fortunately for the civil population, no 
such outbreaks occurred. Furthermore, did 
the Hollanders, the Belgians, or the French 
offer open resistance when the German 
troops entered Amsterdem, Brussels, and 
Paris? Of course not. There wes no dif- 
ference in this respect between Oslo and 
Paris, for both general staffs had abandoned 
their capitals before the enemy approached. 

Mr. Leland Stowe should not forget the fol- 
lowing fact: Thousands of young Norwegians 
risked their lives to leave Oclo after the enemy 
occupation in order to join the Norwegian 
forces fighting in the valleys. The Nor- 
wegian Parliament, knowing full well that 
the Army was not mobilized, that it was 
poorly equipped, nevertheless unanimously 
decided to resist the Nazi invasion to the ut- 
most. Can it be said of such a nation, then, 
that it had “forgot that an idea, if it is great, 
must be worth giving for and worth dying 
for’? 

And if Mr. Stowe had followed the war at 
first hand in Norway, he could have seen how 
the Norwegians fought. Not just some of 
them, but the whole nation. It was a des- 
perate fight, and if Mr. Stowe had witnessed 
it his story would have been an entirely dif- 
ferent one. The Norwegians were totally un- 
prepared, lacking in planes and automatic 
arms, yet they resisted the Germans—the 
strongest military power on the European 
Continent—for 2 whole months. 

And today—as almost daily stories in Amer- 
ican newspapers show—the Norwegians are 
carrying on an heroic, determined, silent fight 
against the enemy—a fight which terrorism, 


prisons, and concentration camps cannot 
break. 
Is this a sign of a “flabby” people? 
W. MORGENSTIERNE, 
Minister of Norway. 
SWEDISH MINISTER CONTESTS STOWE STORY ON 
SCANDINAVIA—BOSTROM CITES ARMS, MUNI- 
TIONS, AND MEN SENT To Alp FINNS IN War 
WiTH Russia 


To the Epiror oF THE STAR: 

In yesterday's issue of the Star, Mr. Leland 
Stowe painted a picture of the Swedish peo- 
ple and their reaction toward the war, par- 
ticularly during the Russo-Finnish struggle, 
that I feel compelled to characterize as highly 
unjustified and apt to mislead the American 
opinion about my country. 

Although Mr. Stowe claims to look upon 
Swedish and northern problems “without 
emotion and with all the restraint that the 
facts will permit,” his story is, in my opinion, 
a typical example of emotional thinking. The 
main thesis of Mr. Stowe seems to be that the 
Swedish people, having grown soft by ma- 
terialistic selfishness and short-sighted paci- 
fism, simply refused to fight when Finland 
was attacked by the Soviet Union, that 
Sweden by open intervention in Finland 
could have brought along®the collapse of 
Russia, the tying up of Germany at a north 
European front, and thus also could have 
prevented the invasion of the Low Countries 
and the defeat of France. It is difficult to 
argue against a man who thinks so highly of 
the capacity of a people of 6,000,000 to turn 
the whole current of history, and I shall 
therefore only give some few facts in order 
to explain what Sweden actually has done. 

UNABLE TO INTERVENE OPENLY 

When Russia attacked Finland on Novem- 
ber 30, 1939, the reorganization of Sweden’s 
defense forces, begun in 1936, was not com- 
pleted. Confronted with the fact that Ger- 


many since the end of August 1939 had en- 


tered a policy of close collaboration with the 
Soviet Union and certainly would have with 
all means opposed an open Swedish interven- 
tion with armed forces in Finland, the Swed- 
ish Government felt compelled to abstain 
from such action. At the same time, how- 
ever, it decided that all possible aid and 
assistance should be given and that every 
effort by the Swedish people to support the 
Finnish brother nation should be encouraged. 

That assistance, which Mr. Stowe appar- 
ently finds quite negligible and worthless, 
could be characterized with some dry figures. 
Since the outbreak of the hostilities Sweden 
sent to Finland 90,000 rifles and light ma- 
chine guns, 42,000,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, 75 antitank guns, 150 other guns of 
all calibers (including several heavy ones), 
complete equipment for 6 field-artillery bat- 
talions of 3 batteries each, large quanti- 
ties of ammunition, and an undisclosed num- 
ber of bombing and pursuit planes. It should 
be recalled that more than two-thirds of 
those war materials were delivered during 
the first 6 weeks of the war in Finland, rep- 
resenting the only supplies of war materials 
that Finland got from abroad during those 
critical weeks. 


8,500 SWEDISH VOLUNTEERS 


Furthermore, some 8,500 Swedish volun- 
teers enlisted in the Finnish Army, all com- 
pletely armed, equipped, uniformed, and 
paid from Sweden, and all led by Swedish 
Officers. (As a comparison, it could be men- 
tioned that, according to official figures dur- 
ing the whole civil war in Spain—214 years— 
not more than 12,545 foreigners from 654 
countries enlisted in the Loyalist forces.) 

About 200 Swedish doctors and 400 nurses 
worked in Finland during the war. 
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More than 1,200 Swedish laborers joined 
the volunteer labor brigades which from the 
middle of February until the beginning of 
last fall took part in building new defense 
works in Finland. 

In gifts—in money and in kind—the 
Swedish people raised nearly 160,000,000 
kronor, equaling some $40,000,000. In credits 
and deliveries of war materials, the Finnish 
Government actually received from the Swed- 
ish Government about 197,000,000 kronor, 
thus raising the figures of Swedish aid to 
Finland to some 360,000,000 kronor, equaling 
$90,000,000. 

WILLING TO MAKE SACRIFICES 


In order to give a concrete idea of what 
these figures mean, I beg to mention that 
the population of Sweden is less than 5 per- 
cent of that of the United States. For a 
country the size of the United States the 
corresponding figures would be 175,000 vol- 
unteers, 4,000 doctors, 8,000 nurses, 24,000 
voluntary laborers, $800,000,000 in gifts, and 
$1,000,000,000 in credits. This would show 
the relative extent of Swedish aid to Finland 
so far as statistical data is concerned. 

From the Finnish side it has been repeat- 
edly recognized that the Swedish aid was of 
great importance and that it probably de- 
cisively enabled Finland to carry out her 
heroic fight for her freedom. That aid to 
Finland was not given by the Swedish people 
hesitatingly or as a means to escape shedding 
its own blood. Every impartial observer 
knows that the Swedish people during those 
fateful months were willing to make every 
sacrifice and endure every hardship which the 
Government could have asked of them for the 
cause of Finland and the freedom of the 
north. 

GERMAN ACTION THREATENED 


Mr. Stowe thinks that two Swedish divi- 
sions sent to Finland would have resulted in 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. I have the 
greatest respect for the Swedish Army and 
I think it is quite possible that two divisions 
of Swedish soldiers could have considerably 
strengthened and prolonged the Finnish re- 
sistance. I am perfectly convinced, how- 
ever, that the political consequences of such 
open intervention would have caused both 
Finland and Sweden more harm than the 
immediate military advantage of their ap. 
pearance at the Finnish front. 

There can be no doubt that Swedish inter- 
vention would have brought along an imme- 
diate German reaction. From the German 
side it has been made clear most author- 
itatively that such intervention, and above 
all the passage of Allied troops through 
Sweden to Finland, would have resulted in a 
German attack on Sweden. About the final 
outcome of such an attack nobody could have 
a definite idea. 

Everybody may admit, I think, that the 
prospects of a Swedish-Finnish fight against 
both Russia and Germany would not have 
been too bright, and that it could hardly 
be expected of a nation of 6,000,000 delib- 
erately to provoke such a situation. One 
thing is certain—Sweden would have been 
compelled to withdraw her aid, and Finland 
in all probability would have obtained no 
help at all. 


FINNS NEVER ACCCEPTED ALLIED AID 


In this connection I want to recall the fact 
that Finland never decided to accept an 
Allied intervention. It should also be re- 
membered that although the war in Finland 
broke out November 30, 1939, the Allied 
Powers did not ask Norway and Sweden for 
permission to transit troops to Finland until 
March 2, 1940. I should also like to quote 
a statement made by the then Finnish Prime 
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Minister, the present President, Mr. Risto 
Ryti, in @ speech March 14, where he said: 
“The first batch of Allied troops would have 
reached the front, provided normal transport 
could have been maintained, not earlier than 
the end of April, and the strength of the 
troops, then arriving would have been so 
small as to have been insufficient even to 
make up for the casualties our own army 
would have suffered in the meantime. By 
accepting this help, however, we would have 
been drawn into the World War.” 

It could be added that according to offi- 
cial French and British sources, the expedi- 
tionary force would not have exceeded 50,000 
men, 

What later happened in Norway seems 
to me, furthermore, as sufficient evidence 
that the allied powers were not prepared 
and not in a position at that time to bring 
either Finland or, eventually, Sweden any 
substantial military aid. Mr. Stowe’s opti- 
mism about Sweden’s possibility to turn 
the tide of the whole world war appears to 
be far from the harsh realities of those 
months. 


STRICT NEUTRALITY OBSERVED 


During the campaign in Norway, Sweden, 
having adopted a policy of strict neutrality 
in the war between the great countries, 
repeatedly rejected strong German demands 
for passage of troops and war materials 
through Sweden to the German forces in 
Norway. Having within a few days after 
April 9 completed the mobilization of all 
her defense forces, Sweden stubborniy main- 
tained ler neutrality and integrity. How 
actively the neutrality was guarded during 
the campaign in Norway and afterward is 
shown by such a fact that from April 9 
and down to last November more than 40 
foreign war airplanes were shot down or 
forced to land on Swedish territory. 


Mr. Stowe has a very pessimistic view of 
Sweden’s present situation. He pictures 
Sweden as politically and morally subju- 
gated by its powerful southern neighbor. 
Mr. Stowe left Sweden more than 9 months 
ago, and I doubt whether he has bothered 
to obtain reliable information about Sweden 
and the other Scandinavian countries since 
then. 

SWEDEN NOW PREPARED 


How would he otherwise reconcile his 
words describing Sweden’s independence as 
a hollow sepulchre with the fact that Sweden 
still maintains the highest military prepared- 
ness? Does he know that the Swedish fron- 
tiers day and night are guarded by vigilant 
armies, well trained and well equipped, by a 
steadily increasing air force, and by a navy 
which has grown in absolute and relative 
strength for every week that passes by? 

Highest Swedish authorities have repeatedly 
stressed that Sweden has one aim in its for- 
eign policy—to maintain the independence 
and centuries-old democratic freedom of the 
country. As recently as January 19 the Swed- 
ish Foreign Minister warned everybody about 
speculations concerning the new order in Eu- 
rope and Sweden's position therein. 

Without complaint and in a magnificent 
spirit of national unity and calm determi- 
nation, the Swedish people have assumed the 
burdens for the defense of its independence. 
During the current fiscal year, for instance, 
more than 2,400,000,000 kronor, equaling $100 
for each man, woman, and child, will be spent 
for national defense, and for the next year 
the government has asked the Riksdag to 
appropriate similar amounts for the same 
purpose. 

TO FIGHT ANY AGGRESSOR 

I have not the slightest doubt that the 
Swedish people will fight to the utmost 
against every aggressor who would try to 
make an attempt on Sweden’s freedom and 
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integrity. An attack on Sweden now would 
mecessarily become a major operation and 
every aggressive power will have to caiculate 
whether the eventual result will be worth 
the costs. I should like to add that at vari- 
ous occasions the close collaboration with 
Finland has been stressed as a main feature 
in Swedish foreign policy. 

It is hard for me to understand why the 
effort of my people to maintain their inde- 
pendence and democratic way of life should 
not be greeted with sympathy in this coun- 
try. At least, I think we are entitled to be 
judged in the light of facts. Sweden has 
nothing to hide and is quite sure that the 
American people, rightly informed, will not 
deny us their understanding. 

W. Bostrom, Swedish Minister. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 





Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report by 
the Secretary of the Navy: 


Report by the Secretary of the Navy for the period June 11 to Dec. 31, 1940, inclusive, of contracts negotiated under authority of 
sec. 4 of Public Act No. 43, 76th Cong. (53 Stat. 590) as amended 




















Date of ; Estimated | Fixed 
No. of contract contract Name of contractors Subject of contract cost fee 
NOy-4080_...... June 17,1940 | Frederick Snare Corporation..............--.------------- Breakwater, at Coco Solo, C. Z_..-------.--- iio eaeniloee te $2, 840, 000 | $160, 000 
NOy-4090_...... June 11,1940 | Brown & Root, W. S. Bellows; Columbia Construction | Air station, at naval air station, Corpus Christi, Tex--..- 23, 318, COO | 1, 200, 000 
Co. 
NOy-4100_...... June 26,1940 | Spencer, White and Prentis, Inc.; Foley Bros. Inc.; | Shipbuilding drydocks and accessories, at Navy Yard, | 17, C00, C00 825, 000 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporations. Norfolk, Va., Navy Yard Philadelphia, Pa. 
N Oy-4130__..... July 11,1940 | Hardaway Contracting Co_..........-- OS eens cease Aviation facilities, naval air station, Pensacola, Fla_-_-.-- 4, 006, C00 165, 000 
NOy-41381....... June 28,1940 | Fred Howland, Inc. and Jack Quinn, Inc......-.......--.-- = ion facilities, naval air station, Miami (Opa Locka) 3, £00, 000 157, 500 
I iceuaweclnacs Oo canccn Duva. Engineering & Contracting Co.; George D. Auehter Aviation shore facilities, at naval! air station, Jacksonville, | 12, 786, CC0 £25, 000 
Co.; Batson-Cook Co. Fla. : c 
NOy-4134..._. nil UE SE | SUR oc os een aeadentasenoutecmbaosbassdae Hangar, ete., at naval proving ground, Dahigren, Va ---- 235, 000 10, 500 
NOy-4164_......} June: 20, 1940 | E. E. Weddle & Co__......c-ccccconccccccecccccececoce se Hospital wards, at naval hospital, Norfolk, Va.---.---.-.- 175, 000 6, 750 
NOy-4157....... a OO st ci al I on cnc nonhoincasneuabbebasaases Explosive-manufacturing building and storehouse at naval 585, 000 22, 500 
torpedo station, Newport, R. I. 
COR ie en Ce. canmconenascoemeuasesenes Aviation shore facilities at naval air station, Norfolk, Va__| 13, 700, 000 575, 000 
NOy-4162.......| July 1,1940 | Frederick Snare Corporation.- .—.....---..---------------- Defense and aviation facilities at naval air station, Guan- 5, 190, 000 225, 000 
tanamo Bay, Cuba. = ss 
NOy-4163......] July 11,1940 | Turner Construction Co... ...............-.--------------- ee and accessories at navy yard, New York, | 4,900, 000 155, 000 
NOy-4164.......| July 2,1940 | Lindgren & Swinerton, Inc.; Hegeman-Harris Co.; Tucker Aviation facilities at Coco Solo, C. Z....------------------ 11, 050, 000 550, 000 
McClure. 
NOy-4165......| July 3, 1940 | Johnson, Drake & Piper, Inc_..........2.0---0-2---------- ee aviation facilities at naval air station, Alameda, | 9, 800, 000 410, 000 
Calif. 
NOy-4166......| July 1,1940 | Platt Contracting Co., Inc---..-.....-.------------------- Barracks = mess hal! at naval training station, New- 400, 000 15, 500 
port, R. 1. 
N Oy-4173....00|----- ae Hawaiian Dredging Co.; Raymond Concrete Pile Co.; | Aviation facilities, buildings, fuel storage, dredging, etc., | 30,870,000 | 1,°00, 00 


Turner Construction Co.; Morrison Knudsen Co.; J. H. 


Pomeroy & Co. 


at Pear! Harbor and islands in Pacific (western Pacific). 


Sool ee a Geo. A. Fuller Co.: Merritt-Chapman & Scott Cor- — a facilities at nava! air station, Quonset | 24, 204, 000 | 1,050,000 
ration. -oint, R. 1. 

N Oy-4186.....- July 3,1940 Hughes ¥outhend ORs ccnsciiaarubdnditibaalomsinanen Battery charging and overhau! building at Navy Yard, 75, 000 4, 00: 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

N Oy-4187_.....-. July 6,1940 | H. M. Hodges & Karn, partners.........-...-..------.--- Marine Corps barracks, temporary housing, at nava!l| 1,630,000 70, 000 
operating base, San Diego, Calif. 

NOy-4188_...... July 3,1940 | Rust Engineering Co_......-......2-2-c-eeeeen noe seeeeee- ae of machine-shop buildings, Navy Yard, Nor- 720, 000 32, 500 
lolk, Va. 

NOy-4205......- July 6,1940 | M. H. Golden and Wa ter Trepte............-..--+------- ry — shore facilities at naval operating base, | 3, 666, 000 145, 000 

; San Diego, Calif. 

N Oy-4206....... July 8&8 1040 | J. Rich Steers, Inc. .....cccecccccccoccccccsccccccccsescece Building ways and facilities for armored decks at Navy | 1,775, 000 88, 000 
Yard, New York, N. Y. 

N Oy-4210......-| July 14, 1940 | The Austin Co........cccccccnncessceeeecececcoesoscese= Aviation, ammunition, and fuel-storage facilitiesat Puget | 7, 300, 000 305, 000 


NOy-42]1.......]-.... cies Simons-Mayrant Co. .. ..-ccecccaccccecccesccce sintenneens Storehouse, cafeteria, locker facilitiesand extension of pipe 
: shop, at Navy Yard. Charleston, 8. C. 


Sound area, Washington. 





390, 600 18, 750 
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Neo. of contract 





Date of 
contract 


NOy-4216.......| July 10, 1940 


NOy-4217.......]..... ee 
NOy-4218.......]..... ee 
NOy-4229....... July 11,1940 
NOy-4230....... July 12,1940 
MOOR... cncuka st 
NOy-4236....... July 18, 1940 
NOy-4242__..... July 19, 1940 
NOy-4243_...... July 18, 1940 
NOy-4250...... July 31, 1940 
eect cel eneean 
NOy-4264......| Aug. 2, 1940 
N Oy-4277...... Aug. 16, 1940 
NOy-4278......| Aug. 29, 1940 
N Oy-4279_...... Aug. 14, 1940 
N Oy-4290.......] Aug. 21, 1940 
NOy-4299_...... Aug. 24, 1940 
NOy-4339_.....- Sept. 11, 1940 
NOy-4343__..... Sept. 23, 1940 
NOy-4344.......| Sept. 14, 1940 
NOy-4349....... Sept. 21, 1940 
NOy-4352._....- Sept. 24, 1940 
NOy-435.)_...... Sept. 23, 1940 
NOy-4364_...... Oct. 4,1940 
NOy-4369._.....|..-..do._....-- 
NOy-4375_-....- Oct. 8, 1940 | 
NOy-4381__..... Oct. 5, 1940 
NOy-4382....... Oct. 4, 1940 
N Oy-4383.......]..... DD csisinatesis 
N Oy-4384__..... Oct. 7,1940 
N Oy-4385_...... Oct. 10, 1940 
NOy-4386.......| Oct. 11, 1940 
NOy-4393.....- Oct. 12, 1940 
NOy-4395. .....].-.-. caste 
NOy-4396......| Oct. 11, 1940 
NOy-4397......| Oct. 12, 1940 
N Oy-4398_ .....]--.-- ee. 
NOy-4403.....- Oct. 10, 1940 
NOy-4409...... Oct. 18, 1940 
NOy-4410_.....| Oct. 23, 1940 
NOy-4411_.....] Oct. 22, 1940 | 
N Oy-4412__....| Oct. 23, 1940 | 
NOy-4413_.....| Oct. 18, 1940 
NOy-4414__....] Oct. 15, 1940 
NOy-4415......| Oct. 22, 1940 
N Oy-4422_.....| Oct. 23, 1940 | 
N Oy-4423_....- RAS | ee 
NOy-4426...... | Oct. 25, 1940 | 
NOy-4430......]..... Daiclais: 
NOy-4432......] Oct. 28, 194 
NOy-4435...... | Oct. 29, 1940 
NOy-4439......| Oct 30, 1940 
| 
NOy-4442......' Oct. 29, 1940 ' 








Name of contractors Subject of contract 


The J, G, White Engineering Corporation......... .....--| Power-plant improvements, at Navy Yard New York, 


N.Y. 
United Engineers 4 Constructors. .................-...--- iapeoremené of power plants at Navy Yards, Philadel- 
P. ay a harleston, 8, C,; marine barracks, Parris 
sland, 8. C, 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation...............- Improvement o{ power plant, Navy Yard, Boston, Mass., 
submarine base, New London, Conn, 
Fala DEC, DB ncn cittisesitititibtltin nittattadi dei thai Aviation and Marine Corps facilities at marine barracks, 
Quantico, Va. 
F. H. McGraw & Co.; Spearin, Preston & Burrows, Inc...| General improvements including water front, buildings, 
= ea marine railway at submarine base, New 
ondon, Conn. 





Rem Ce ao ciinitinditin a bite oe ee Water well at marine barracks, Parris Island, 8. C_._..._-. 

DRT Bis ic Soci hie ditain nena nnie Shipway, barracks, extensions oi buildings, at Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Kaufman Construction Co.; J. E. Brenneman Co......... Additional pier at Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa_._-....-- 

Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc........................... Subassembly shop, improvements of shop buildings, and 
steel storage runways at Navy Yard, New York, N. Y. 

DE Be Bi iii cnchsoctettishensnababiincitinetuiasiindtinacemail Additional buildings and accessories, Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 

Catan WW. Bie Ding hi aia las i Temporary housing, and storage and aviation facilities, 
marine barracks, Parris Island, 8. C. 

si ened Oo. . incctititninbiebteetpitiee cele Shipfitters shop and shipways Nos. 2 and 3, including run- 
ways, electric shop, and extensions to dispensary, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SE BR Bits kiin wb onitcicbidieeniensiet ees eae of power plant, nava) training station, Great 

akes, 

Set R00. incisntuniniitididemsnnncsnncniaiaeels Improvement oi power plant (interconnection between 

rooklyn Edison Co. and yard for improvement of 
switchboards), at Navy Yard, New York, N. Y. 

George Pollock Co.; Guy F. Atkinson Co__............... Fleet operating base, San Pedro, Calif... 2.5... 2.222. s.c22 

New England Foundation Co........................---.- New shipbuilding ways, Navy Yard, Boston, Mass_...... 

Diamond Construction Co......................---.<eee- Coal storage and incidental water-front construction, 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

Buck-MacDonald Co.; Warren Bros., Roads Co........-- Improvements to Naval Reserve air-base facilities, Nava] 
Reserve air base, Squantum, Mass. 

BM. & Ee. Conpirmetion Ooi, BiG. bik ici cctscccctcccosse Temporary storehouses, Naval Aircraft Factory, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; Marine Corps depot of sup- 
plies, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pentt Came OO. BO ei icc echieinebinieceimendtee Temporary construction and facilities for enlisted per- 
sonnel naval training station. Newport, R. I. 

Diolenn Coptensting Od... .cccusncoccucinbissaibaselcadeds Supply pier, rehabilitation of existing piers and break- 
water at submarine base, submarine base, naval oper- 
ating base, Norfolk, Va. 

Ole. ©. TeGs.. .nc cca eA SS Instrument repair and storage building and accessories, 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C.; naval research 
laboratory extension, Bellevue, D. C., and barracks 
building and accessories, Bellevue, D.C. _ 

CRD. Bi in ccnvrtaniiemnsaniamtendosmtibinsiand Temporary construction facilities for additional] enlisted 
personnel, naval training station, San Diego, Calif. 

Sane SII Oc. 0, Sedidactentccoeniuiendnemavetesuode Temporary buildings and necessary facilities for enlisted 


personnel, naval training station, Great Lakes, Ill. 
Jeffress-Dyer, Inc Additional facilities, nava] proving ground, Dahigren, Va. 
Wise Contracting Co., Inc.; Virginia Engineering Co., Inc.| Housing and ammunition facilities, naval mine depot, 

a fuel depot, Yorktown, Va. and Newport News, 





&. 

Charles W. Angle, lnc.; Potter & Shackelford, Inc........ Additional facilities, marine barracks, Parris Island, 8. C. 

The William Simpson Construction Co................... moe aie with necessary accessories, San Diego area, 
alifornia. 

MeNel: Constructed Od. ncccctcccanccocéorcccccsuecsuce Housing units with necessary accessories, Long Beach, 
alif. 

RG TR a cicinndcécatimtinatanitionnsanitbinsnuea Housing units with necessary accessories, nava operating 

base, Norfolk, Va_.... 

POs Mt SIN, Tn ani, gue isanenonaeeasendnangaoneeninee Storage facilities, naval operating base, Norfolk, Va-.....- 

The Tredennick Billings Co................-..-.-ccececeee Tease assembly plant, naval torpedo station, Newport, 

a ee ee eS, Extension 0 seawall, naval torpedo station, Newport, 


a 
E. E. Black, Ltd.; James W. Glover; and Ralph E | Additional facilities, fourteenth naval district, Pearl Har 


Wooley. bor, T H 
Riggs TP BOR, CB cc ccncntntttimenvitibecwiicakeuttibed Extension and improvements of fire-proteection system, 
naval ammunition depot, Fort Mifflin, Pa. 
OL EPO TAG BBE, ca ncenqncdcansacanescssasnsbnoun Administration building and additional facilities, naval 
: ; torpedo station, Newport, R. I. 
Ciiates Rae OM, TG, sescnccodccnddncdstcdcceenecds Extension of barracks for school ior torpedo men, naval 


torpedo station, Newport, R. I 
Laundry buildings and additional wards, Norfolk Naval 
Hospital, Portsmouth, Va. 


R. R. Richardson & Co., Inc., C.J Lindemann & Tun 
stall-Johnson Co., Ine. 


REN @ RI inn on ncdinedccucicbaniiniidovesuceees Additions to Bancroft Hali and new recitation hall, Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Dawyet Comet Onl OS. cciivccunibudeamenandniineieecas Light shop-activities building and accessories, Navy Yard, 
Boston, Mass. 

OE cc RO TI oie tinnsnnkenhbdneuiiimianduabininan’ Rehabilitation oi submarine base ‘facilities and construc- 


tion of marine railway, navalstation, Key West, Fla. 
Buildings, destroyer base, San Diego, Calif__....-.--.-.-.- 





1. C. Curry and F. E. Young... 


SPUIEE SPREE EIEUENEE GAD.. -nicenenuhinmibeniibietiiienietniadnicaueall Barracks and shipbuilding facilities, Navy Yard, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 

Bay State Dredging & Contracting Co...................- Dredging, Nava! Reserve aviation base, Squantum, Mass... 

re OR eee a Housing facilities, Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va.; 
St. Juliens Creek, Va. z 

Southeastern Construction Co. oi Florida, Inc. -_.......... Housing facilities, naval station, Key West, Fla_........... 

Southeastern Construction Co., Charlotte, N. O......-... Housing facilities, Navy Yard, Charleston, 8. C....-...-- 

The Harwood-Nebel Construction Co..................--- Additional ammunition facilities and low-cost housing 

: units, naval powder factory, Indianhead Md 

eA COU OO iii cist hcicncictiincinitictiicnenaccntimiinuis Aviation facilities, Naval Reserve aviation base, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Leonard Constrnatian 065 oss issicsinvigusnnnccoccnnsnndens Housing facilities, naval training station, Great Lakes, Il]. 

Gilbane Building Co., Inc., Holt-Faircbild Co............ Housing facilities, vicinity of Newport, R. I.-....-.....---- 

PUI TU cdisechenissisinbicassvensittipitibibate sacl indlanita athena cemaminaane: Chee protection facilities, naval air station, Cape May, 

Cahill Bros. and Ben ©, Gerwick, Inc..........- cia .! Housing facilities, Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif......... 





$740, C00 
1, 325, 000 


1, 325, COO 
1, 460, 250 
2, 303, 000 
40, 000 

1, 085, 000 
800, 000 

1, 520, 000 
1, 210, 000 
2, 394, 750 
855, 000 


450, 000 
185, 000 
18, 012, 500 
665, 000 
243, 000 
331, £00 
650, 000 


455, 000 
3, 226, 500 


531, 000 


871, 600 
1, 200, 00¢ 

372, 000 
4, 026, 260 
3, 069, 000 
3, 800, 000 
1, 263, 000 
2, 284, 000 


856, 000 
675, 000 


49, 500 
1, 458, 000 
68, 400 
544, 500 
135, 000 
437, 000 

1, 786, 500 
550, 000 
923, 000 


1, 125, 000 
463, 500 


189, 900 
713, 000 


128, 700 
525, 000 
1, 945, 400 
750, 000 
574, 000 
1, 655, 000 
150, 000 


858, 000 


Estimated| Fixed 
cost fee 


$37, 000 
65, 000 


65, 000 
66, 000 
115, 000 
2, 000 
45, 000 


36, 000 
70, 000 


50, 000 
110, 000 
37, 500 


23, 000 
9, 500 
800, 000 
35, 000 
13, 000 
16, 500 
25, 000 


19, 000 
140, 000 


25, 000 


36, 000 
50, 000 
16, 500 
155, 000 
135, 000 
140, 000 
48, 000 
90, 000 


37, 500 
30, 000 


2, 500 
75, 000 
3, 800 
25, 000 
6, 500 
20, 000 
70, 000 
26, 000 
45, 000 


50, 000 
20, 000 


8, 000 
30, 000 


7, 000 
21, 000 
78, 000 


34, 000 
23, 000 
65, 000 

8, 000 


33, 000 
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No. of contract 
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Subject of contract 


Estimated 
cost 














NOy-4444......| Nov. 4,1940 | Day & Zimmerman, Inc..... BO SRN ete BRU aeRO, eS: Va = ‘penneerion, Marine Corps depot ofsupplies, £50, 000 
a ‘a. 
NOy-4445_......| Nov, 1,1940 | Raymond Concrete Pile Co__.....-...-..--------e-----0-- Core Suton Navy Yard, New York. N. Y............-- 420 
NOy-4446__...../ Oct. 31,1940 | Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co. and Rumsey & Co..| Construction of pier No. 3, Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash- 95, 000 
NOy-~-4463......./ Nov. 6,1940 | Henry E Baton, Inc_.....__--......-.-2.--2 2 aoe — and accessories, Navy Yard, Phila- 20, 000 
c : e'phia, Pa. 
NOy~-4466_......].....do__..... White Construction Co., Inc..........- a ai Natl Recel ving barracks and accessories, Navy Yard, Brooklyn, 57, 000 
NOy-4467_.._.. Hanger Construction Co...........2.....2. ee aes Aviation facil.ties Nava! Reserve aviation base, Dallas, 33, 
ex 
NOy-4473_...... The Wadhams, May & Carey Co. ____.. Housing (facilities, submarine base, New London, Conn... jl, 
NOy-4478__..... Clinton Construction Co. of California Aviation-storage facility naval supply base, Oakland, Calif. 
NOy-4488_...... J. A. J. Construction Co., Ine........... 



























Sigusion facilities, naval ordnance plant, South Charleston, 


& BReRR Be 
S8 S8SSE SES & 





. Va. 

N Oy-4489_...... William P. Lipscomb Co., Inc. ..........2-.c----sceceuee Housing facilities, Navy Yard, Washington, D, C__...... 

NOy-4490_....2. I oN a Housing facilities, naval air station, Jacksonville, Fla... 

NOy-4497....... Matthews Construction Co. ..... iad Housing facilities, naval air station, Lakehurst, N.J...... 

NOy-~-4500....... Pn ae ne ee aad Housing facilities, naval air station, Miami, Fla_.......... 

NOy-4501 ....../ -.-.do........ a. keene & Cetin os ed es ae an Naval Reserve aviation base, New 
tleans, La. 

NOy-4505__.....]...-.do........ Centra) Contracting Co. and Brown-Lane Co............- Housing facilities, Oramge, Tex _................-..-.-.... 

NOy-4506......-|...-. Niiievacce Thomas Bate & Sons._....-...............-.. spelhiah intone Housing facilities, Corpus Christi, Tex .....--..-...-...-.. 44, 

N Oy-4507...-... Mojave Corporation. and Pearson & Hollingsworth Co... "> a transit shed, naval supply depot, San Diego, 70, 000 
alif. 

NOy-4511___.... Was 56 BE ast eee ee ——_ la Naval Reserve, aviation base, quan: 7, 500 

tum, Mass. 

NOy-4512.......]_....do....._.- W.J. McGee & Son, and the Green Lumber Co_........- Housing facilities, Paseagoula, Miss......................- 72, 000 

NOy-4530__..... a eS ee aE Lee Naval ammunition depot, Charleston, 8. C_.............. 45, 000 

N Oy-4547.......| Dec. 10,1940 | R. R. Richardson & Co., Inc.: C. J. Lindemann & Tun- | Improvements, naval ammunitior depot. St. Juliens 472, 500 , 000 

stall-Johnson Co., Inc. reek, Va. s 

N Oy-4550_...... GTS re a Ue ee an caume Shore facilities, Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif_._.._..... 3, 300, COO 135, 000 

N Oy-4554....... Dec. 12,1940 | Maxon Construction Co., Inc. .....................--..--- Ammunition depot, construction, east coast, Burns City, | 2, 500, C00 100, 060 
nd. 

N Oy-4555__.....}-..-.d0....... The George Hyman Construction Co.............-.....-- Housing facilities, Alexandria, Va_._.._.............-..... 850, 000 32, 000 

N Oy-4548_...... Kelly Sales Corporation_...... i Shore facilities, Lockwood Basin, East Boston, Mass 80, 000 4, 000 

N Oy-4559_......| Dec. 20,1940 | Leonard Construction Co-__-. Housing facilities, Coco Solo and Balboa, C. Z_....-_...... 4, 224, 000 165, 000 

NOy-4561.......| Dec. 17, 1940 | Dinwiddie Construction Co............. m AveeSe facilities, Naval Reserve aviation base, Oakland, 700, 000 32, 000 
alif. 

NOy-4583......./ Dec. 26,1940 | The Nicholson Co., Inc....... Ll deialR aad a a a ot Construction of coal-handling equipment, naval torpedo 45, 000 2, 500 






station, Newport, R. I. 





Trade With Colombia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE BY HENRY A. PHILLIPS 





Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
by Henry Albert Phillips, appearing in 
the New York Times of Sunday, March 
2, 1941, concerning American trade with 
Colombia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 2, 1941] 


TraDE Drive By UNITep STATES GAINS IN Co- 
LOMBIA—EUROPEAN Sources OF SUPPLY 
WELL NiGH INACCESSIBLE, IT Is REVEALED IN 
Survey—Ovur OPPORTUNITY CITED—WELL- 
MERITED CENSURE OF HIGH-PRESSURE AMER- 
ICAN HELD A THING OF THE PAST 


(By Henry Albert Phillips) 


BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA, March 1.—Ameri- 
cans need have little fear as to the ultimate 
victory of the United States in the peace- 
trade offensive of the future in South Amer- 
ica, according to the evidence gathered by 
the writer in Colombia. 

The ill winds of war are favoring the Amer- 
ican trade armada. European sources of 
supply have become well-nigh inaccessible. 


European stocks of goods, long a byword in 
Colombian circles, are nearly exhausted. 
American opportunity is at a peak never be- 
fore approximated. 

This busy South American port is the first 
maritime gateway for the entry of American 
goods into this continental market. It lies 
in a straight line due south, 444 days via ex- 
press steamer. Barranquilla is Colombia’s 
third city, with a population of 150,000, and 
serves the coasta] area by transshipment. 
More important is the fact that it lies at the 
business end of the country’s largest river, 
the Magdalena, the artery that supplies the 
inland industrial heart of the republic, 
Medellin (170,000), and its cultural and po- 
litical brains capital, Bogota (350,000). 

Despite the fact of Colombia’s proximity 
to the United States, approximately half of 
her imports were supplied by European sales- 
men up to the beginning of the current war, 
with Germany in the lead. 

The turn of the tide in favor of America 
dates actively to the period shortly following 
the Lima conference and the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt’s “good neighbor” policy. 
At this writing, the United States has cap- 
tured three-fourths of this nation’s imports. 
Before the end of the year it is certain to 
chalk up a victory with 90 percent. 

This seems to answer the previous com- 
ment and criticism to the long-contested 
question: Who is going to supply this third 
largest South American country with the 
bulk of its varied needs, and $150,000,000 
trade? Great Britain had long been well- 
entrenched, but Germany’s well-organized 
machine was rapidly gaining ground. 

In Barranquilla, for example, the ratio of 
foreign inhabitants—mainly engaged in 
plugging the commercial relations of their 
own countries—was 150 British, 150 Ameri- 
cans, and 1,200 Germans. Today the ratio 
remains unchanged, with implications of 
Germany's intentions and strength in the 
economic and commercial struggle for South 
American trade that is certain to follow the 
termination of the war. 


“The trouble with you Americans,” said 
@ local British businessman, “is that you 
don’t make the Latin American feel at home. 
You take no end of trouble to sell him 
American goods, but you don’t compliment 
him by learning his language. Why, there's 
a chap here, head of one of the big Ameri- 
can-owned public utilities, who has been 
here 19 years and the only words he knows 
in Spanish are a few cuss-words of disap- 
proval when his Colombian employees fail to 
carry out his orders.” 

I met this gentleman a few days later at a 
Rotary Club luncheon, where he had sat in 
the meetings for years and never understood 
a word of their important deliberations. 

But all that well-merited censure of the 
American high-pressure salesman of the past 
is out. The head of one of America’s “Big 
Ten” corporations informed me the other 
evening: 

“Today we are taking just as much care in 
picking our men for the Spanish-American 
field as we are in selecting materials for our 
standard products that we sell the world over. 
In the first place, we believe in youth. In 
the second place, we demand that sort of in- 
telligence that can see the other fellow’s 
point of view. In the third place, no man is 
sent out into the Latin-American field until 
he can carry on in fluent Spanish.” 

The European tradesmen spoke Spanish 
like natives before they were sent out on the 
South American job. And they got the busi- 
ness. 

Today every liner bound for Colombia and 
elsewhere in the southern continent is half 
filled with young men bound for the rich 
fields of Latin-American trade and develop- 
ment, leading to commerce between our two 
Nations. Nightly the broad open veranda of 
Barranquilla’s huge British-managed hotel, 
El Prado, will find several score of Americans 
sitting out under the Southern Cross and 
discussing with enthusiasm their pioneering 
expedition of selling America. 

In a day or so they will go into the interior, 
and the next steamer will bring a new batch. 
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Never since the old clipper days has there 
been such a selling force of American goods 
sent out in such a continuous stream. 

Sefior Grau, the captain of the port here, 
has long since noted the change in the spirit 
of incoming North Americans. 

“They are not the same as they used to 
be,” he said. “I talk with many of them, 
for that is part of my business, and I get a 
new impression. We are all Americans to- 
gether now—all working toward the same 
goal. When I was a student at Cornell they 
never let me escape from the idea that I 
was a foreigner and, must I say it, an inferior. 
We felt more like Europeans than like you 
Americans. There has been a change. I 
mean you have changed.” 

In other words, the potential value of good 
will, or of good neighborliness, is incalcula- 
ble among Scuth Americans. They'll go a 
long way not to do business with somebody 
or some firm they don’, like, and they haven't 
always liked American businessmen too well. 


MEDELLIN AIRPORT BUSY 


I went on a three-cornered jaunt covering 
the salient parts of Colombia. This country 
is as large as California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Montana put together. In 2 hours our 
airplane jumped over nearly 400 miles of 
inaccessible country, with only a settlement 
here and there, scratching the soil that could 
feed several nations. 

At Medeliin I found an airport as busy as 
a beehive, with four great liners arriving and 
leaving daily, with all seats sold out weeks in 
advance to American businessmen. Under 
American pressure the old German-owned 
Scadta Airways was obliged to sell out to the 
Colombian Government and consolidate with 
the Pan-American Airways system under the 
name of the Avianca. With one stroke, a 
phalanx of German pilots, hovering danger- 
ously near the Panama Canal, were done 
away with. 

Medellin is an industrial center, with a 
dozen factories and mills and a coffee plant. 
Several of them are part or all American- 
owned. They are all expanding; the cotton 
work is doubling its capacity and employ- 
ing 500 hands. It is 100-percent American 
machined. But, like the great cemeni works, 
they are all waiting for additional American 
machines. There are not enough ships to 
carry them. American cars and trucks on 
order cannot be delivered fast enough. Con- 
signments are months behind in farm and 
dairy machinery. Buildings are going up 
everywhere. 





Training Youth for Defense Industries by 
the National Youth Administration 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1941 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1941, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration had 486,000 youth employ- 
ed on its out-of-school work program. 
Of these, 166,000 were in local work- 
shops and production units, 136,000 were 
on construction projects, 37,000 were in 
resident work centers largely of a work- 


shop and construction character, and 
147,000 were on other types of projects 
including clerical, public health work, 
school lunches, nursery schools, and mis- 
cellaneous projects. 

A supplementary appropriation of 
$22,500,000 has been proposed for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. This 
amount of funds will make possible the 
employment of an average of 374,000 
youths per month for the period March 
through June 1941. This means an aver- 
age reduction of over 110,000 youths. To 
attain this reduction it will be necessary 
to effect a forced reduction of this num- 
ber now or to drop the program below 
200,000 in June. 

To retain the defense training charac- 
ter of the program every effort will be 
made to keep workshops and production 
units operating at full capacity. This 
means that the brunt of the reduction 
will have to fall on construction projects 
and projects that are performing profes- 
sional, clerical, technical, and service 
functions. The decrease in construction 
projects will be felt most in rural areas 
where. the National Youth Administra- 
tion has concentrated on the construction 
of rural farm shops and vocational school 
buildings for the local school system. 
This year the National Youth Adminis- 
tration had planned to construct 1,000 of 
these buildings and to date 750 have been 
completed, are in process of construction, 
or have been approved for construction. 
Under the proposed supplementary ap- 
propriatior. of $22,500,000, very little new 
construction can be undertaken for the 
balance of the fiscal year, and youth will 
have to be terminated as the present con- 
struction projects are completed. 

The reduction in the professional, cler- 
ical, and service projects will mean a re- 
duction in such projects as public health 
and hospital work, nursery schools for 
needy children, preparation and serving 
of school lunches to needy children, and 
the providing of clerical assistance to 
local school systems, welfare agencies, 
and county, State, and municipal gov- 
ernments and other public agencies. 
These projects are of great value to the 
local communities as well as to the youth 
employed on them. They have per- 
mitted the communities to render serv- 
ices that would otherwise not be possi- 
ble under their limited budgets. The 
youth on these projects have received 
valuable training and the reduction of 
these projects to the level made neces- 
sary by the proposed supplementary ap- 
propriation would be a great loss both to 
them and their communities. 

A supplementary appropriation of $30,- 
000,000 would permit an average em- 
ployment of 450,000 youth per month for 
the remainder of this fiscal year. This 
would mean that there would be no 
forced reduction of youth and that the 
emphasis on shop projects and work di- 
rectly related to national-defense train- 
ing could be continued and intensified. 

A table showing the number of youth 
employed by type of project and State 
out-of-school work program follows: 
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Number of youth employed, by type of project 
and State, out-of-school work program, as 
of Feb. 5, 1941 


[Federal Security Agency, National Youth Adminis 
tration | 
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Kentucky........- 12, 430) 1, 359 
Louisiana. .......- 6, 160) 1, 478 
Maine___.........] 3,633}. 876 
Maryland......... 4, 640 39 
Massachusetts. ...| 17, 249 &4 
Michigan __.....-- 18,378] £47 
Minnesota___...-- 12,928} 542 
Mississippi_......-. 8, 233) 1, 436 
Missouri.........- 15, 403} . 285 
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New Jersey...-.--| 15,172) £44 
New Mexico. .---- 1, 939) 46 
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Long Island)_...| 17/384) 832) 7,515) 2,374) 6,633 
North Carolina...| 12,914) 867) 7,137) 2,533) 2,377 
North Dakota-..... 2,322; 560 468 328 966 
Ohio. .............| 22,803} 804) 7,196) 9,072) 5,731 
Oklahoma-.- 10, 099) 2,795) 3,076) 2,235) 1,993 
Oregon__..... 2, 442 192 725 625 $00 
Pennsylvania. 38, 342) 829) §, 951) 13, 800) 13, 762 
Rhode Island_. 2, $22! 53} 1,968 199 702 
South Carolina. 9, 749] 2,884) 3,782] 1,077) 2,006 
South Dakota._..-. 2, 174 515 370 799 490 
‘Tennessee_.......- 13,014] 1,243} 3,496) 4,401) 3,874 
Texas_............| 25, 792] 3,174) 7, 275] 10,384) 4,959 
RS ce ccbvcteueeediodl 2,651) 311 412) 1,077 751 
VOTIMGRE...caasonce 732; 139 350 14 229 
Virginia__.........| 10,271] 823) 1,140) 2,283) 5,025 
Washington_-__.... 5,244) 186) 1,948) 1,130) 1,80 
West Virginia. .... 7,155} 815) 1,128) 4,239 973 
Wisconsin.. .....- 11,521) 725) 4,229) 2,722) °,845 
Wyoming........ 1,001) ..._. 287 238) 476 
Puerto Rico....... 6,020) 184 €22| 2,560) 1,654 
Virgin Islands_.... 225 38 72 13 102 








The Welsh Society of Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
OF UTAH 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix an address delivered by the 
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senior Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
before the Welsh Society of Philadelphia 
on the occasion of that society’s two hun- 
dred and twelfth anniversary dinner, on 
Saturday, March 1, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The reverse side of the national seal of the 
United States is a lasting witness of the fact 
that when the Government of the United 
States was set up the sponsors of that Gov- 
ernment assumed that a new order was estab- 
lished in the world. That new order is now 
a fact of history. Two great factors con- 
tributed to the establishment of that order: 
First, the concept of progress had broken out 
in the world; and, second, that concept bore 
fruit in putting purpose into the American 
Revolution. The fathers who lived in the 
spirit of the time realized the significance 
of this new order. Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Wilson of Pennsylvania, all re- 
flected it. The American Revolution was 
therefore something very much larger than 
the mere war of independence wherein 
Thirteen Colonies separated themselves from 
the mother country. The Revolution was, in 
@ sense, a culmination of the 150 years of 
experience through which the Colonies had 
passed. 

Your organization, which is celebrating to- 
night its two hundred and twelfth annual 
banquet, brings vividly to our attention a 
fact which many overlook: That the strivings 
toward the Revolution were many and va- 
ried for nearly two centuries before 1776. 
The great universals which were reflected in 
the thoughts of the founders can trace their 
antecedents back through European and, ex- 
tremely interesting to note, Asiatic history. 
The soul of man has in very deed striven for 
centuries for that which we in America now 
enjoy so happily and which we so commonly 
call liberty. 

The practical facts in relation to the estab- 
lishment of this great cornerstone of the 
American national cult are evident to stu- 
dents everywhere. The American principles 
became embodied in American thought be- 
cause those who administered the American 
principles were able to continue themselves 
through a generation. I can make that point 
clear by pointing out to you this fact: That 
after the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, one of the constituent assemblies set 
up a rule that no person who took part ina 
constituent assembly should be a beneficiary 
of the government which should result from 
that assembly’s meeting. The American 
Revolution must credit much of its success 
to its ability to discover, choose, and keep 
leadership—men who bridged the gaps, as it 
were. Washington, the chief of all of them, 
started his experiences and became a leader 
in the French and Indian War, then a leader 
in the Revolution, then a leader in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, then the leader in 
the setting up of the Government. It looks 
rather selfish for a democracy to give to one 
man all these great honors, but democratic 
governments, survive only by being adminis- 
tered by the experienced. 

Along with Washington there is a group 
of men. whose experience in administration 
antedated the Revolution and continued for 
many years after. Look at Franklin’s ex- 
perience, as Postmaster, his experience in a 
diplomatic way, his experiences in the setting 
up of the Government, the great faith which 
he had as a result of actual experience which 
reflected itself and gave faith to all whom 
he met. Then there was Jefferson, writer of 
the Declaration, Governor of Virginia, Am- 
bassador to France, first Secretary of State, 
author of the Northwest Proviso, author of 
our money system, creator of the first laws 
against the extension of slavery, the designer 
of the method for the bringing of new States 
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into the Union, the maker of the rules for 
the conduct of the United States Senate, 
Vice President, President, and personal 
adviser of the two President who succeeded 
him. There were the Adamses—and we 
might goon. It is the strength of these men 
in actual experience that makes them the 
giants they appear to be to us, and the 
giants they were. 

The power of these men when they were 
called upon to administer the affairs of 
government was given them in the Consti- 
tution, but the zeal for the development 
of their own land caused them to magnify 
those powers whenever occasion arose. All 
of our great Presidents have been accused of 
wanting to make themselves kings or dic- 
tators; all have been charged with working 
outside of their constitutional grants, but 
the American people have always under- 
stood that they expected their Government 
to be strong and united when it presents 
its cause to foreign countries. Jefferson 
could negotiate with an aggressor; he could 
pay money to a man who was fighting a 
violent and aggressive war if by so doing it 
added to the greatnéss of his own country 
and to the welfare of his own people. No 
one in America is angry with Jefferson for 
stretching the Constitution and purchasing 
Louisiana. This is a theme I might dwell 
on by the hour because our great Presidents 
all realized that the Government of the 
United States was never intended to be 
weak, but was always. expected to be strong 
when it was. necessary for it to be strong. 

These are the men who have been charged 
with wanting to make themselves dictators 
and kings: Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson—especially Theodore Roosevelt when 
he did that thing for which Congress later 
paid, when he took Panama to make possible 
that dream of the ages of uniting a nation 
by dividing two continents. America never 
regrets in after generations the strength, 
the power, the vision, the faith of its great 
Presidents. 

Beginning with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the setting up of the new 
order, America very speedily moved into the 
establishment of a policy which became the 
basis of its outstanding foreign policy and 
which today is its fixed, firm, and settled 
policy. In 1811, 12 years before Monroe made 
his great pronouncement, the Congress of 
the United States passed a resolution making 
what later became the Monroe Doctrine a 
fixed policy of our Government. That reso- 
lution has been forgotten. Historians did 
not have ready access to it because in the 
beginnings of our Government Congress dis- 
cussed foreign affairs in executive session and 
the records were kept only in the secret min- 
utes. We now have access to these minutes. 
President Madison called to the attention of 
the Congress the situation of our neighbors to 
the south and Congress reacted by adopting a 
resolution in which it declared that— 

“Therefore, resolved, etc., That the United 
States, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the existing crisis, cannot, without serious 
inquietude, see any part of the said terri- 
tory”"— 

Referring to our hemisphere— 

“pass into the hands of any foreign power; 
and that a due regard to their own safety”— 

Note that, please— 

“compels them to provide, under certain con- 
tingencies, for the temporary occupation of 
the said territory. They at the same time 
declare that the said territory shall, in their 
hands, remain subject to future negotia- 
tions.” 

By Monroe’s time that policy had become 
so fixed that his great pronouncement was 
accepted, supported by England to be sure, 
but England was not its author. It was our 
own Jefferson who pointed out that if the 
United States and England could unite on a 


single policy in regard to the Western Hemi- 
sphere there would be power enough to stand 
against the whcle world. Canning saw this; 
John Quincy Adams saw it. But Jefferson of 
all others who had the ability to adjust quite 
as well to the practical as to the theoretical, 
pointed out the complementary nature of 
England’s and America’s position in the 
world. That vhich we are doing today is a 
result of many factors related to this 
complementary nature. The avenues for 
trade throughout the world, which maintain 
in actuality that which may be called the 
freedom of the seas, are controlled by our 
own country and by Great Britain. Long ago 
I pointed out that if we ever gave up the 
fight for freedom of the seas the time would 
come when we would have to fight for the 
control of the seas because the world is used 
te what has become this British-American 
control. Begin where you will you circle the 
globe through the same control. Start with 
Panama, Pearl Harbor, and now complement- 
ing that, Dutch Harbor and Guam, Singapore, 
Suez, and Gibraltar, with the control of the 
Azores in times of emergency. 

America and Canada have always treated 
each other as complementary when it came 
to defense. The no-forts-on-the-Canadian- 
border policy is referred to as a great policy 
of peace. It is merely a reflection of neces- 
sity. There is no treaty, no alliance between 
the United States and Canada. There is no 
understanding. None of those things do we 
need. There is merely a bond of interde- 
pendence so complete and so well understood 
that Canada does not bother about her Pacific 
defenses at all. Why? Because America must 
see to them. There is a bond much bigger 
than alliances which has become a firm, 
fixed policy. 

Are we doing anything new today? Amer- 
ica is not. Some nations, though, are 
playing out of their natural spheres. Italy's 
very existence depends upon this free order 
of control. Therefore, the fight she is 
fighting today is as unnatural a one as 
her membership in the pre World War 
triple alliance which she broke. See how 
nations fight when they are in unnatural 
wars. See how nations feel when they find 
themselves, as Italy did, in a position where 
she refused to be rebuked by fifty-odd naticns 
in the world because her pride was touched 
and her leader made the great pronounce- 
ment that sanctions meant war, and 
thoughtless people the world over echoed 
that announcement. But, no, sanctions 
meant peace. Italy will soon learn that 
it is easy to be rebuked by fifty-odd nations, 
and it is easy to save face when one sub- 
mits to that kind of rebuke; but it is hard 
to save face when one finds one’s self beaten 
by a half-defeated nation. 

Japan, too, has made all her progress 
in coming to a first rank among nations 
under the benefits of the free sea control 
inaugurated by England and America’s com- 
plementing each other since Monroe’s time. 
Japan got out of harmony, and we helped 
her get out of harmony with that great 
control for peace and free trade when we 
caused her to break the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. Japan has not been the same 
since. Can great Japan maintain long the 
position in eastern Asia she is attempting? 
Can Japan hope to survive as an entity 
on any but a free-ocean basis, surrounded 
as she is by the three bulkiest, slowest-mov- 
ing national entities in the world—China, 
Russia, and the United States? She cannot 
hope to dominate any one, let alone the 
three. If she forces China, Russia, and 
America, with America’s British comple- 
ments, Japan cannot remain one of the 
front-rank nations of the world. 

Similarly, we might ask, can the dream 
of Hitler come true by attempting to domi- 
nate all his neighbors on a basis which 
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every one of those neighbors cannot help but 
resent in the long run? 

We are not antagonistic to Germans, we 
are not antagonistic to Italians, we are not 
antagonistic to Japanese, or to any other 
people in the world. America’s greatness 
reflects cultural contributions from all peo- 
ples, but the American plan of liberty is 
understood by all Americans regardless of 
their origin. When the concept of liberty 
is challenged America cannot help but stand 
against the challenger. 





Canada’s Aid to England 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ARTICLE BY WALTER KARIG 





Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Walter Karig entitled “Canada’s Aid 
to England Is Being Freely Given,” pub- 
lished in the Newark, N. J., News of 
March 3, 1941. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Newark (N. J.) Evening News of 
March 3, 1941] 


Canapa’s Alp TO ENGLAND Is BEING FREELY 
GIVEN — HELP - FoR - CASH CHARGES OF 
WHEELER AND Nye PrRomMpPT SuRVEY OF Do- 
MINION’S EFFORTS 


(By Walter Karig) 


WasuHIncTon.—Outright accusations that 
Canada is being paid cash for war materials 
by Britain, and the United States is playing 
a sucker’s game in adopting the lease-lend 
bill, are heard wherever that legislation is 
debated, from street corners to cocktail par- 
ties and Congress. 

The facts are to the contrary. Canadians 
are selling foodstuffs and raw materials to 
the British, but that is the only method by 
which such commodities can be sent to the 
United Kingdom under the economic system 
which the two countries are fighting to pre- 
serve. The Canadian Government, however, 
is spending a fourth of the Dominion’s na- 
tional income—not the Government’s reve- 
nue, but a sum equal to 25 percent of all 
Canadians’ annual earnings—on direct war 
effort alone. 

Contributing to the invidiousness of the 
comparison of Canada with the United States 
are the facts that the Dominion is a debtor 
country, and it is actually at war. 

Canada has 70,000 soldiers in overseas serv- 
ice and is supporting them cut of its own 
pocket. The number is shortly to be doubled. 
It is training 20,000 airplane pilots, gunners, 
and observers for service in the battle of 
Britain, and by 1942 the Canadian Navy will 
be increased from 175 ships and 15,300 men 
to 413 ships and 26,900 men. Canada’s cash 
expenditure for direct war effort in 1941 will 
reach $1,500,000,000, according to the esti- 
mates of the Minister of Finance. 

If there is to be comparison between 
Canada and the United States, then the 


Canadians’ efforts are the American equiva- 
lent of maintaining an expeditionary force 
of 770,000 men and building it up to an 
overseas army of 1,700,000—for in man- 
power Canada is one-eleventh as strong as 
this country. 


NO LEASING OR LENDING 


If the United States were to put forth 
the same efforts which Canada is volun- 
teering, we would be supporting an air 
force 11 times Canada’s 36,000—or 396,000 
men. If we, 16 times as wealthy as Canada, 
were spending money at the same rate for 
British aid, the United States would be 
pouring out $24,000,000,000 a year. 

Canada is not lending or leasing but is 
contributing those sums of money and men. 
It is a nation at war, of course; the United 
States is not; and no comparable effort is 
expected from this country. But the accu- 
sation. of Senators WHEELER (Democrat, 
Montana) and Nye (Republican, North Da- 
kota), immediately picked up and retailed 
as the truth, that Canada is making money 
out of the British falls into the same classi- 
fication as the canard’ that France charged 
the A. E. F. rent for the trenches it occupied. 


OTHER CANADIAN HELP 


The Canadian contribution to the British 
does not stop with direct war effort. The 
Dominion Government is repatriating Cana- 
dian securities owned by the British, and 
thus providing the United Kingdom with 
Canadian exchange to buy the materials for 
which cash is paid. So where Canadian 
exporters are selling to Britain, they are 
at least partially being paid for their prod- 
ucts by their own Government, and last year 
that cost Canada $%330,000,000. 

British investments in Canada were $3,- 
137,000,000 at the war’s start. Canadian 
aid also has been given Britain by accumu- 
lating sterling, instead of selling it on the 
international exchange and thus competing 
with the mother country in disposing of— 
and depressing—British currency. That 
means Canada is paying for its foreign pur- 
chases with its own money instead of trans- 
ferring its British credits to the foreign 
interests. 


INCOME TAX GOING UP 


That is an additional and incomputable 
sacrifice for a country where $1,000,000 is as 
rare as coconut palms. What the accumu- 
lated costs of Canada’s aid to Britain means 
to the individual is illustrated by the Ca- 
nadian income tax. Basic exemptions are 
$750 for an unmarried taxpayer, $1,500 for 
a married couple, with $400 allowance for 
each child. But the tax is 6 percent on 
the first $250 of net taxable income, 8 per- 
cent on the next $750, 12 percent on the 
second $1,000, and 16 percent on the third. 

A Canadian with wife and two children, 
earning $5,000 a year, must pay $407 in- 
come tax. Before the war he paid $105. The 
tax rate on 1940 incomes will be raised dras- 
tically, so the $407 paid by this statistical 
Mr. A will jump to $600 presently. 

In addition, Canadians pay an 8-percent 
retail sales tax, plus a 10-percent war ex- 
change tax on all imported goods. By rule 
of thumb computations the war is costing 
the Canadians close to 45 percent of their 
entire national income, the bulk of which 
is being contributed to the British Common- 
wealth, with no expectation of return—and, 
on top of that, men. Canada has not 
adopted a draft law because more men have 
volunteered for active service than were 
needed or can be accommodated. The 3 
months’ compulsory military training for all 
men of 21 without dependents which begins 
March 15 is for home service only. 

If giving half of what you have is mak- 
ing a profit out of war, Canada prays for a 
quick end to that sort of prosperity. 
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Eastern Bankers Turn to Nebraska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ARTICLE BY HOWARD W. CALKINS 





Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Howard W. Calkins, published in the 
New York Times of March 2, 1941, en- 
titled “Eastern Bankers Turn to Ne- 
braska.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 2, 1941] 


EasTeRN BANKERS TURN TO NEBRASKA— 
INCREASED INTEREST SHOWN IN FINANCING 
or Power UNITs UNDER STATE AGENCY— 
Bonp IsSUANCE EXPANDING—PROCEDURE OF 
Pusiic Bopy Sai To EXPEDITE SOLUTION OF 
OWNERSHIP PROBLEMS 


(By Howard W. Calkins) 


The State of Nebraska, through its recently 
created consumers public power district, has 
gone a long way toward solving many of the 
problems involved in public ownership and 
operation of electric-power facilities, it is be- 
lieved in financial circles. At the same time 
the State, by its set-up of the various prop- 
erties involved, has found a way whereby the 
Federal Government eventually may salvage 
the greater part of its huge investment in that 
State without the operating companies, the 
consumers, or the State itself in any way 
becoming entangled in or burdened by the 
Government’s financial stake in the enter- 
prise. 

Eastern bankers are beginning to show in- 
creased interest in the financing of the indi- 
vidual units or divisions acquired or to be 
acquired by the consumers’ public power dis- 
trict. If negotiations in progress materialize, 
the rank and file of investors, who know 
relatively little about the unusual pro- 
visions in these electric-revenue bonds, will 
have an opportunity to become well ac- 
quainted with them. Plans under way in- 
volve issuance of approximately $19,500,000 
of bonds by the district in connection with 
acquisition of all the electric-utility prop- 
erties in Nebraska owned by the Iowa- 
Nebraska Light & Power Co., a unit in the 
United Light & Power System. This will 
be the seventh and by far the largest acquisi- 
tion and financial operation undertaken by 
the district since its initial purchase on July 
5, 1940, of the Northwestern Public Service 
Co., known as the Columbus division. 


RELATIONSHIP OF DISTRICT 


Before discussing in more detail this pros- 
pective financing, a general outline of the 
financial and physical relationship of the dis- 
trict with its various divisions and with the 
Federal Government’s hydroelectric plants 
may clarify the picture. The rather unhappy 
experience of the Government’s program of 
hydro power generation and irrigation in its 
early years may be disregarded here because 
it has no bearing on the securities being sold 
by the State’s power district. Many of the 
problems faced at the beginning have been 
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overcome and the last of three major gen- 
erating units is nearing completion. 

By loans of about $38,000,000 from the 
Public Works Administration and outright 
grants of many more millions of dollars, three 
separate hydroelectric plants and irrigation 
projects were constructed. They are known 
as (1) the Loup River Public Power District, 
(2) the Central Nebraska Public Power and 
Irrigation District and (8) the Platte River 
Valley Public Power and Irrigation District. 
Last August the three districts consolidated 
their operations into a single $60,000,000 sys- 
tem known as the Hydroelectric Pool. 

Through special legislation, Nebraska cre- 
ated about a year ago the Consumers Public 
Power District, a public body and an agency 
of the State. Its purpose was and is to ac- 
quire without condemnation proceedings and 
at fair prices existing transmission and dis- 
tribution facilities from the private power 
companies. It has no financial or physical 
tie-up with the “pool” and acts, in effect, 
more or less as a holding company for the 
operating units. The acquired operating 
companies then receive their power require- 
ments from the “pool” at a cost moderately 
below that at which they could produce it 
independently. These properties remain sep- 
arate and distinct corporate entities and 
themselves have no financial or physical tie- 
up with hydroelectric districts except for the 
power purchase contracts. 

SIX OPERATING COMPANIES 


The Consumers Public Power District has 
acquired and financed to date six operating 
companies and has issued securities in the 
form of electric revenue bonds largely through 
an underwriting group headed by A. C. Allyn 
& Co., Inc., and John Nuveen & Co. for a total 
of $14,675,000. The largest of these issues, 
offered last month, consisted of $6,750,000 of 
24s, 234s, and 3s of the Central Nebraska 
division, for the acquisition on January 7 
last of the Central Power Co. 

Among the special features of these securi- 
ties is that each issue stands alone. While ob- 
ligations of the district are therefore tax- 
exempt, each issue is secured by a prior lien on 
the gross revenues of its specific property but 
not on the consolidated revenues of all the 
properties in the district. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous feature in the indentures is that 
service .on the bonds is a first lien on gross 
revenues and legally prior even to operating 
expenses and power charges. While from a 
practical point of view this safeguard may 
appear vague, experience in other sections 
of the country has proved that this prior lien 
has been tremendously influential as a check 
on operating expenses. 

Numerous other interesting arrangements 
have been worked out whereby municipal 
operaticn of specific properties is permitted, 
if not favored, by the district; payments to 
the State in lieu of taxes are required, so 
that there will be no drastic reduction in 
State revenues as a result of the program, 
and efficient operation of the properties is 
assured by retention of experienced personnel 
by the district and its various operating units. 
It is understood that the transitions effected 
so far have involved virtually no change in 
management or operating personnel. 

POWER OUTLET PROVIDED 

By these arrangements the hydroelectric 
pool is provided with an outlet for its power 
at rates which will enable it to pay the in- 
terest on the huge P. W. A. loan and even- 
tually pay off this obligation. Although un- 
der the set-up of the revenue bonds, which 
are offered to the public, this repayment to 
the P. W. A. actually is subordinated to the 
financing of the operating units. 

Several details remain to be worked out in 
the financing of acquisition of the Iowa- 
Nebraska properties, among which is the 
question of which unit is to make payment 
to the State in lieu of taxes. This operating 
unit serves the city of Lincoln, and it is be- 


lieved that the municipal officials desire to 
operate their own distributing facilities after 
the sale of the property within the State is 
made to the district. Dillon, Reed & Co., one 
of the larger underwriting firms, is expected 
to have part in the financing of this unit. 
The position and attitude of the private 
utility companies in the Nebraska situation 
are important. They fought bitterly in the 
early stages of this Federal hydroelectric de- 
velopment when it appeared that another 
T. V. A. with all its ramifications was in 
prospect. Bankers said yesterday, however, 
that there was an atmosphere of conciliation 
under the new arrangements whereby State- 
wide operation by the district was envisaged. 





Governmental Conditions in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


LETTER FROM A. S. GONDOS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived by myself from A. S. Gondos, of 
Detroit, Mich., editor of the Associated 
Hungarian Weeklies of America, Inc., 
in which Mr. Gondos states emphatically 
that I was in error in stating that Hun- 
gary was a dictatorship in 1938. I am 
glad to have Mr. Gondos correct any 
misstatements I have made as to facts, 
and accordingly ask that his letter be 
printed in full in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ASSOCIATED HUNGARIAN WEEKLIES 

or America, INC., 
Detroit, Mich., February 26, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: For many years I 
followed carefully your speeches as pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, so I 
could not neglect to read your fine address 
delivered on the 22d day of February 1941. 

Comparing it with the other speeches on 
the same subject you approached the sub- 
ject matter from a new viewpoint that was 
more than interesting. 

Permit me to state one single objection 
requesting you respectfully to correct the 
statement in the Senate. 

You said on page 1310, CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Senate, February 22: 

“There were 15 dictatorships of the right: 
FPolami.* -.° ° Hungary * ° * and 
rebel Spain.” 

Again on the same page: 

“Are we going to make democracies out 
of the dictatorships of the right, Germany 
e ¢ © Hungary °* °* * Portugal?” 

With your kind permission may I point 
out that in 1938 there was no dictatorship 
in Hungary. There is none today. The head 
of the Hungarian Government is Governor 
Horthy. Hungary had in 1938 and has today 
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a premier and sundry secretaries responsible 
to congress, which is constantly in session, 
which was democratically elected by the 
people. 

Small and weak Hungary was in no posi- 
tion to withstand Hitler’s pressure, to with- 
stand the marching through toward Bulgaria 
of the Nazi Army, but Hungary did not give 
up her democratic system and hates even the 
idea of dictatorship, 

Thousand-year-old Hungary is under the 
thumb of Mr. Hitler today but hopes for a 
better future and sticks steadfastly to her 
democratic ideals. 


* * *« * * 


For 30 years, Senator Capper, your acts, 
speeches, and editorials proved to me your 
perfect fairness, reliability, and kindness of 
soul. 

May I request you now to do justice to 
Hungary in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Hungary is in need of your help today—in 
need of the help of every kind-hearted man, 

* * * * + 

With great esteem, I beg to remain 

Yours very respectfully, 
A. S. Gonpos, 
Editor. 





A Half-Blind Mother’s Plea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


POEM BY MRS. JOANNA WAGNER 





Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, from 
Mrs. Joanna Wagner, of Fairfield, Conn., 
has come such a fervent plea, and her 
sincerity and earnestness are so cogent, 
that I wish to submit her thoughts that 
all may realize the depth of feeling to 
which our people are currently moved. 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
A Half-Blind Mother’s Plea. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


A HALF-BLIND MOTHER’S PLEA 


I’m losing my sight, the doctors say, 

And then, just groping, must find my way. 

When first the doctor in serious mien 

Informed me thus—I who had seen 

The golden bars in morning sky, 

Or springtime flowers in colors vie, 

Or played the piano by the hour, 

With never a pain in eyes of power, 

Or read God’s Word and loved it so, 

I lose my sight? Dear Ged, please no! 

But slowly the veil has now been drawn. 

The sight of an eye is now quite gone. 

In walking through crowds I pick my way, 

Bump into some of the shoppers gay. 

Perhaps sometimes with lifted brow 

They wonder, “What’s wrong anyhow?” 

If they would ask, in humble kindness 

I’d answer them, “This is half blindness.” 

And oft at night when the fierce pains rage, 

And I press on the eyes, the ache to assuage, 

God’s merty alone holds back the tears, 

For weeping brings quicker the sightless 
years. 
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And God shall hear no complaint or fears, 
He gave me full sight for many long years. 
Those 42 years of my happy life 
With joy in labor, in abundance rife, 
When I had but to flutter a lid 
To comprehend objects that now are hid. 
But 42 years, a life quite long, 
They were lived with God in work and song. 
So come what may, I'll praise Him still 
For guiding me safely by His will. 
But the young, O God, who see their joys, 
Our own bright-eyed American boys— 
They must not suddenly lose thejr way 
Or tap in blindness life’s years away. 
They must not have my burning pain 
By protecting men’s gold, and ill-gotten 
gain. 
They must not gaze where the sun once 
stood, 
And see only and ever that gray-shrouded 
hood. 
They must not gaze at summer’s roses 
To see only a blind that quickly closes. 
Nor sightlessly stare at a mother’s face 
In darkness vanished. Their finger trace 
Its loving lines, its furrowed brow, 
Or hair turned suddenly silver now. 
They must not grasp their children’s hand 
To guide them where they in strength should 
stand. 
Because of the dimness of their sight, 
Know scarcely the difference ’twixt day and 
night. 
We are the mothers of America’s men, 
Who put our hearts into our pen. 
Senators! Congressmen! You should speak; 
America’s peace you must now seek. 
You must defeat all “one man” power, 
In this, our country’s crucial hour. 
Bill H. R. 1776 means war! 
Defeat it now, or for evermore 
You may remember the vacant stare 
Of war-blind eyes, and know you put it 
there. 
—Mrs. Joanna Wagner, 
Fairfield, Conn. 





The Federal Land Bank System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRY B. COFFEE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, March 3, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY B. 
COFFEE, OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission granted by the 
House, I am inserting a radio address 
pertaining to the Federal land-bank 
system which I made February 15 on the 
National Grange program over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. network: 


I am glad to accept the invitation of the 
National Grange to discuss briefly the Fed- 
eral Land Bank System and certain legislative 
proposals pertaining to it. For the last 6 
years I have been a member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, which is charged 
with the responsibility of passing on all farm 
credit legislation. Constructive as well as de- 
structive proposals to our farm loan system 
have been considered in that committee. 
Because of my own ranch and farm opera- 
tions in western Nebraska, I have been par- 
ticularly interested in preserving and per- 


fecting the Federal Land Bank System. I 
know of no single act of Congress that has 
resulted in more benefits to agriculture than 
the Federal Farm Loan Act. 

Before the Federal land banks were estab- 
lished 25 years ago, interest rates on farm 
mortgages varied between 6 and 10 percent in 
most sections of the United States. Since 
that time farm mortgage rates have been re- 
duced to correspond with rates accorded to 
industry. For the last 5 years Federal land 
bank borrowers have enjoyed a 3% percent 
interest rate, the lowest interest rate in his- 
tory. There is no reason to anticipate a 
higher rate so long as the Federal land banks 
are kept in a sound condition and investment 
funds are plentiful. 

This cooperative farm mortgage system has 
grown in strength from year to year and 
today is stronger than ever before. Agri- 
culture has been in distress for a number of 
years because of economic conditions, not 
because of an unsound credit system. The 
system has been a success. It has provided 
long-term credit equality for agriculture 
with industry uniformly throughout the 
United States. During this emergency period 
it has refinanced about one-third of the na- 
tional farm debt of this country without 
impairing its ability to serve the future needs 
of agriculture. 

The capital stock in the 12 Federal land 
banks, owned by local farm-loan associations 
and direct borrowers, as of December 31, 
1940, amounted to more than $110,000,000. 
The farm borrowers have built up a surplus 
in this cooperative institution of $105,000,000. 
The par value of the stock is $5 per share, 
The consolidated statement of the 12 Federal 
land banks shows the average book value 
per share to be $9.76. In other words, the 
book value of the average Federal land-bank 
share is almost double its original cost. This 
surplus, a large portion of which has been 
built up through the deferment of dividends, 
belongs to the local farm-loan-association 
member borrowers. The local associations 
can and should be strengthened by Federal 
land banks sharing the losses with the local 
farm-loan associations and by resumption 
of dividends to the associations that can 
qualify for such. Some legislation is needed 
to improve the position and influence of the 
local farm-loan associations in this coopera- 
tive Federal land-bank system. 

However, because of certain inequities that 
existed, enormous pressure was exerted dur- 
ing the last Congress to revolutionize the 
entire Federal land bank system. The 
measure proposing these radical changes, as 
advocated by Governor Black of the Farm 
Credit Administration, was commonly known 
as the Jones-Wheeler bill. The House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture held exhaustive hear- 
ings on this measure and refused to report 
the bill out of committee for the following 
reasons: It would have destroyed the coop- 
erative features of the Federal land bank 
system which would be replaced by a Gov- 
ernment-owned lending agency with all con- 
trol centralized in Washington. The bill 
would have sacrificed sound credit policies 
for political expediency. Government guar- 
anties and subsidies would replace personal 
liability. With complete Government dom- 
ination and political control, the policies 
and personnel would naturally be changed 
with each change of administration. Con- 
gress would be expected to appropriate funds 
necessary to take care of the deficits. If 
and when Congress should refuse to appro- 
priate the necessary funds, the agency then 
would become merely a collecting agency, 
similar to the H.O. L. C. Then the farmers 
would wake up to find that they had traded 
off their farm credit system for a mess of 
pottage, and that they had nothing to show 
for the years of sacrifice and effort in build- 
ing a sound cooperative credit system. 

Organized effort is again being made to 
force through this Congress a similar pro- 
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posal. The Jones-Wheeler bill was opposed 
with one exception, by every national farm 
organization that was represented at the 
hearings before our committee. The Na- 
tional Grange, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, and the American National 
Livestock Association all appeared and pro- 
tested the passage of the Jones-Wheeler 
bill. Let me quote excerpts from the testi- 
mony of some of the witnesses. 

The National Grange, represented by L. J. 
Taber, had this to say: 

“It would be tragic if in haste we should 
destroy a system that has taken us almost 
a quarter of a century to build and the aspira- 
tions and prayers of a quarter of a century 
before that.” 

E. T. Short, representing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation: 

“The bill proposes to destroy the coopera- 
tive feature of the farm-loan system which 
has been one of the fundamental objectives 
toward which the farmers have been working 
since the establishment of this syetem. 
* ©* * The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and other farm organizations have re- 
peatedly and consistently urged the strength- 
ening of the national farm-loan associations 
to the end that the system might become 
fully cooperative in character.” 

George B. Hodgkin, of the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives, had this to say: 

“The opposition of the National Council 
* * * ids based upon the conviction that 
it would lead to the development of a highly 
centralized Government-owned and con- 
trolled credit system.” * * * 

Frank Boice, vice president of the Amcrican 
National Live Stock Association, said: 

“It is so easy to extend relief by easing up 
on collections that we are convinced that the 
Department of Agriculture will not long resist 
the temptation to grant relief through a 
credit institution which it controls. Credit 
and relief cannot be mixed in the same insti- 
tution; when tried it inevitably becomes all 
relief.” 

A. S. Goss, who served with distinction as 
Land Bank Commissioner for nearly 7 years, 
stated before the committee: 

“We cannot solve the farm problem by tam- 
pering with our credit structure. The only 
solution lies in compensatory prices.” 

Let me quote from a speech made by W. I. 
Myers, a former Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration. In speaking before the 
American National Live Stock Association at 
their annual convention in Fort Worth last 
month, he said: 

“About a year ago a campaign was begun 
to make fundamental changes in the organi- 
zation of the Federal land banks. This was 
the introduction of the Wheeler-Jones bill. 
The sire of that bill is shrouded in mystery. 
No one yet has risen to identify himself as its 
sire. However, it has been damned by many 
thoughtful people, of whom I am glad to be 
numbered as one. 

“Perhaps this legislation might be thought 
of as the natural result of the transfer of the 
Farm Credit Administration to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the attempt to coor- 
dinate it with other Government-dominated 
agricultural programs. The function of the 
Washington office of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration is to supervise the Federal land banks 
and other credit units, but it cannot run them 
as long as farmer-stockmen ownership re- 
mains. If anyone wants to run them he must 
make Government institutions out of them, 
and that is now being attempted. 

“This campaign to make these changes did 
not spring from the desire of farmer-stock- 
men members. It was weil organized and 
has been promoted from Washington; it has 
been characterized by statements to congres- 
sional committees, by radio talks, public 
speeches, propaganda letiers to members of 
farm-loan associations sent out under Gov- 
ernment frank in violation of the spirit, if 
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not the letter, of the law; it has been charac- 
terized by sending employees from Washing- 
ton into the districts to persuade the district 
Officials to work for local support; and by the 
printing of a circular to propagandize for a 
Government credit system. All these state- 
ments present only one side of the problem. 
They contain many half-truths and misiead- 
ing arguments that are cleverly arranged to 
emphasize the alleged weaknesses of coopera- 
tive credit and the alleged advantages of the 
proposed system. 

“The crux of the proposal is the substitu- 
tion of a Government guaranty of land-bank 
bonds for partial member-ownership of the 
land-bank system; in other words, the sub- 
stitution of socialized credit for cooperative 
credit under Government supervision. Mis- 
leading labels do not change facts. Attractive 
bait has been offered. This bait takes the 
form of offered repayment of the stock in- 
vestment of members and the promise of 
lower interest rates. This attack is presently 
directed at the Federal iand banks. * * #* 
If it is successful, the production credit as- 
sociations and the intermediate credit banks 
will be next. Numerous reports have been 
received to the end that the preparation of 
bills is now in progress. 

“* * * The Farm Credit Administration 
provides a complete credit service for stock- 
men and farmers who can meet reasonable 
credit standards; it does not attempt to 
monopolize credit; it cannot meet the needs 
of the minority of farmers and stockmen who 
require rehabilitation. To attempt to do so 
would destroy the system.” 

One would naturally think that, with the 
committees of both Houses of Congress op- 
posing and with the majority of farm or- 
ganizations strongly opposing, the effort to 
convert this cooperative land-bank system 
into a Government-lending agency would be 
stopped. However, certain officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Farm Credit 
Administration apparently are determined to 
organize pressure groups to force favorable 
action in this Congress on such a measure. 

During the past month, they have brought 
pressure on the land-bank officers to present 
their program to the national farm-loan as- 
sociations and have been very active in ob- 
taining meetings where they have presented 
their arguments. Evidence has come to me 
from many sources that the presentation has 
been entirely one-sided. For example, they 
do not point out that the borrowers have a 
stake of $215,000,000 in the Federal land-bank 
system of which they propose to pay back only 
$110,000,000. Everyone is agreed that some- 
thing must be done to strengthen local farm- 
loan associations. Certainly the remedy is 
not to abolish the borrowers’ stock ownership 
when practical remedies are available which 
will preserve the cooperative features. These 
have not been mentioned. Some of these 
remedies would require amendments to the 
law but the most important ones could be 
made effective by simple regulations, such as 
permitting the banks and aSsociations to 
share losses on a 50-50 basis and evaluating 
the associations’ holdings of the bank stock 
at its actual value. The true picture of the 
land banks has not been given. Some of the 
stock is worth over 300 percent of its par 
value, while the average is nearly 200 percent. 
I am convinced that the changes suggested 
would create a powerful political organiza- 
tion out of a heretofore successful farmers’ 
cooperative credit system. 

Last year, after careful study of the Jones- 
Wheeler bill, the House Committee on Agri- 
culture unanimously reported out a substi- 
tute measure which passed the House but 
failed to receive consideration in the Senate. 
I have reintroduced it as H. R. 966. Its pas- 
sage would assure Federal land bank bor- 
rowers that the interest rate on farm-loan 
bonds would never exceed the interest on 
Government bonds by more than one-fourth 
of one percent; it would establish a more 


equitable and practical basis for determining 
the rates of interest paid by borrowers, and 
it would assure a reaay supply of funds and 
expand the market for farm-loan bonds by 
authorizing the Federal Reserve System to 
make loans to the land banks on these 
bonds at their regular rediscount rate. It 
also provides for refunding more than a 
half billion dollars worth of high interest 
rate land-bank bonds now held by the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, which are not 
otherwise callable before 1944. 

This would save the Federal land banks 
more than $10,000,000 per year during the 
next 4 years. An equitable portion of this 
saving could be passed on to the local farm 
loan associations. This bill should pass. 
However, it deals only with the land bank 
phase of the problem. 

The National farm loan associations need 
help and strengthening. Something should 
be done to provide a definite income for 
them and to increase their responsibilities 
and control. These are matters which are 
having the study of an earnest group of men 
in Congress and it is my hope that these 
studies will soon result in sound and help- 
ful regulations by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration together with the necessary amend- 
ments to the law, all designed to build and 
strengthen the cooperative features of the 
Federal land bank system. 

At the request of a number of farm loan 
associations, former Land Bank Commis- 
sioner A. S. Goss recently made a study of 
these proposed changes now being urged 
upon Congress. His report which describes 
the situation very clearly and in detail was 
sent to each farm loan association. I under- 
stand that copies of it may be obtained from 
the Washington office of the National Grange 
so long as the supply lasts. 

Radical changes are not necessary to per- 
fect the Federal land bank system. Let us 
not sacrifice the future for some immediate 
gain. Protect your Federal land bank 
system. 





The Garand Rifle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 


Mr.CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
that within my district and in my home 
town of Springfield, Mass., the finest 
semiautomatic in the world is manufac- 
tured. The recent adoption by the Ma- 
rine Corps of this rifle as a standard 
weapon is a splendid tribute to the in- 
ventor, John C. Garand, who has worked 
tirelessly to develop the rifle to perfection 
and to the staff and able and loyal em- 
ployees of the Springfield Armory. 

In this connection, under leave to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star: 

GARAND RIFLE 

Adoption by the Marine Corps of the 
Garand semiautomatic rifle as the standard 
shoulder weapon for the corps will simplify 
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the task of producing arms for the expanding 
military services of the Nation. Arsenals 
now may concentrate on manufacturing one 
type of rifle for our troops. The Garand was 
for many months the subject of controversy 
in and out of the services. Adoption by the 
Army of the Garand rifle a year ago resulted 
in a wordy conflict which had repercussions 
in the Halls of Congress. Even though the 
Army stood fast on its decision, the contro- 
versy continued to rage. The decision of the 
Marine Corps to follow the Army’s suit and 
adopt the Garand is the result of an inde- 
pendent and exhaustive study conducted by 
officers and men of the corps. 

Early Garand models admittedly were full 
of “bugs” as are all new weapons and ma- 
chines made by men. They were hard to 
manufacture and it is claimed they had faults 
which made them inaccurate and undepend- 
able. These faults, one by one, have been 
overcome. Changes were made in design to 
facilitate production. The Garand has 
weathered a storm of criticism and has proved 
itself to the satisfaction of the officers and 
men who must trust their lives and reputa- 
tions to its efficiency. The Marine Corps 
decision should be sufficient to remove any 
lingering doubts about the suitability of the 
new rifle and should clear the way for an 
enthusiastic quantity production of a weapon 
which its friends long have claimed will 
make the American soldier the world’s most 
deadly fighting man. 





Michigan A. F. of L. Opposes 


Lawrence Waterway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MICHIGAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Michigan Federation of 
Labor has adopted a resolution opposing 
the proposed St. Lawrence Waterway 
project. I believe the reasons for this 
opposition should be placed in the hands 
of every Member of Congress, and I, 
therefore, ask permission to include the 
resolution at this point: 

RESOLUTION AGAINST PROPOSED ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


Whereas there is renewed agitation, now 
draped with the mantle of national defense, 
for consummation of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence deep waterway treaty, commoniy 
known as the St. Lawrence Seaway Project; 
and 

Whereas the effect of this project will, if 
consummated, be detrimental to the welfare 
of the Nation, to its industries, and to the 
transportation agencies now serving such in- 
dustries; and 

Whereas the 21 standard railroad labor or- 
ganizations, many of them affiliated with this 
federation, are a unit in opposing construc- 
tion of the seaway as a transportation 
project; and 

Whereas foreign boats, now coming into 
Great Lakes ports via the seaway, are manned 
by underpaid, poorly quartered, poorly fed 
crews to unload and load such boats, this in 
competition with our American workers; and 
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Whereas the cheap products brought over 
on such boats as ballast and dumped on our 
American markets to compete with American- 
made goods tend to destroy the wage scale, 
the jobs, and the morale of American labor; 
and 

Whereas transportation agencies now in 
existence would be adversely affected, caus- 
ing curtailment or discontinuance of existing 
service, such curtailment resulting in a seri- 
ous loss to the taxpayers of the Nation, as 
weil as decreasing employment and throwing 
thousands of our members out of work, and 
thereby depriving them of their livelihood 
which would cause suffering to such workers 
and their families; and 

Whereas the cost of construction and main- 
tenance of the proposed seaway will approxi- 
mate hundreds of millions of dollars to be 
raised by levying additional taxes upon the 
public, of which our membership is a part; 
and 

Whereas the consumer will benefit as past 
experience has proven that no differential is 
made in the price of commodities to the con- 
sumer whether such materials be shipped by 
rail or by boats, such savings and profits being 
added to the stockholders’ dividends; and 

Whereas the amount of skilled labor neces- 
sary to be urged in construction of the sea- 
way, even if they could be spared from our 
national-defense program, would not be com- 
mensurate with the amount of workers which 
would be thrown out of employment by its 
construction; and 

Whereas we believe that construction of the 
seaway at this time would be a serious mis- 
take from the standpoint of the public wel- 
fare: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Federation of 
Labor hereby goes on record as being in op- 
position to the construction of the so-called 
St. Lawrence seaway, that we believe it un- 
justified, injurious, and economically un- 
sound, and that we respectfully request our 
duly elected Representatives in Congress to 
use their best efforts in opposition to any 
proposal for the creation of this fantastic 
dream. 





Washington Legislature Favors Full Aid 


to Democracies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1941 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, my mail from my district since 
our vote in the House on H. R. 1776 indi- 
cates strong and overwhelming approval 
by the people of this legislation and 
President Roosevelt’s policy “to give full 
aid to the valiant free peoples of the 
world in their battle to preserve the prin- 
ciples of democracy.” I have received 
hundreds of these expressions not only 
from my own district but from all sec- 
tions of the State of Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, there is probably no 
group who are better informed in regard 
to public opinion or in closer touch with 
the people in the various communities 
than the members of the State legisla- 
ture. It is therefore highly significant 
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that both branches of the Washington 
State Legislature have recently almost 
unanimously adopted a resolution and 
memorial to Congress in which they 
“commend the efforts of our President 
to give full aid to the valiant free peoples 
of the world in their battle to preserve 
the principles of democracy” and “call 
upon our representatives in Congress to 
support him to the utmost in his mag- 
nificent fight to keep our country out of 
war while giving full aid to the demo- 
cratic nations engaged in a valiant 
Struggle against barbarian aggressors.” 

This is a straightforward statement of 
the views of the people of the State of 
Washington who have taken a definite 
and positive stand with Roosevelt against 
Hitler and Hitlerism in regard to which 
there is no middle ground, and I shail 
continue to stand with them as I did 
when I cast my vote in favor of H. R. 1776. 

The resolution reads as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 1 


Relating to fhe foreign policies of the United 
States 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Washington 
in legislative session assembled: 

Whereas the citizens of this Common- 
wealth have given overwhelming endorse- 
ment to the foreign policies of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; and 

Whereas at the present moment the free 
peoples of the world are engaged in a life 
and death struggle with the totalitarian 
powers, who seek to crush those fundamen- 
tal rights dear to all Americans, the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
and 

Whereas the Honorable Wendell L. Willkie, 
titular head of the Republican Party, has 
shown his high patriotism by endorsing the 
program of the President in this great world 
crisis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the efforts of 
our President to give full aid to the valiant 
free peoples of the world in their battle to 
preserve the principles of democracy, and 
that we call upon our representatives in 
Congress to support him to the utmost in 
his magnificent fight to keep our country 
out of war while giving full aid to the demo- 
cratic nations engaged in a valiant struggle 
against barbarian aggressors; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
immediately sent to the President, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, and to each of our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

The roll call in the Senate and House was 
as follows: 

Senate: For, 40; against, 2; absent, 2. 

Against: Atkinson, Murfin. 

For: Baldwin, Bargreen, Black, Copeland, 
Dawson, Drumheller, Duggan, Edwards, Eg- 
bert, Haddon, Huntley, Jackson, Keller, Lind- 
say, Lovejoy, Malstrom, Marsh, Maxwell, Mc- 
Donald, McGavick, McMillan, McQuesten, Mil- 
ler, Moe, Mohler, Morgan, Murphy, Neal, Orn- 
dorff, Percival, Ray, Roberts, Rosellini, 
Schroeder, Shorett, Stinson, Sullivan, Thomas, 
Voyce, Wall. 

Absent: Balfour, Farquharson. 

House: For, 79; against, 18; absent, 2. 

Against: Bernethy, Custer, Dootson, Eaton, 
Eddy, Hurley, Laumaz , Needham, O’Gorman, 
Pennock, Pettus, Shadbolt, Sisson, Vernon A. 
Smith, Taylor, Todd, Trombley, Woodall. 

For: H. C. Armstrong, Ralph L. J. Arm- 
strong, Backman, Beierlein, Bienz, Boede, 
Broome, Callow, Carty, Chervenka, Clark, 
Cowen, Devenish, Doherty, Dore, Erdahl, Rob- 
ert M. Ford, Dr. U. S. Ford, Foster, French, 
Gallagher, Gates, Graham, Hall, Hanks, Julia 
Butler Hansen, Alfred J. Hanson, Henry, 


Harry F. Henson, Isenhart, Walter A. John- 
son, George H. Johnston, D. W. Jones, John R. 
Jones, Judd, Kehoe, George G. Kinnear, Leber, 
Lee, Lennart, Loney, Lyman, Martin, Mc- 
Cutcheon, McDonald, McPherson, Floyd C. 
Miller, Fred Miller, Montgomery, O’Brien, 
Pearsall, Phillips, Pitt, Reno, Edward F. Riley, 
Rosellini, Ruark, Ryan, Sandegren, Schu- 
mann, Sexton, Jurie B. Smith, Sweeny, Taft, 
Thomas, Tisdale, Trunkey, Turner, Twidwell, 
Underwood, Van Buskirk, Vane, Warnica, 
Watkins, Wenberg, Wiggen, Zent, Mr. Speaker 
(Reilly) . 
Absent: Murphy, Savage. 





Arming America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE BY LOTTIE H. O’NEILL 





Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix an article which appeared 
recently in the Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can, written by Mrs. Lottie Holman 
O'Neill. 

Mrs. O’Neill is a member of the Ilinois 
General Assembly. She was elected first 
in 1922, and since that time has been 
reelected and has served continuously in 
that body and is serving there now. 

She was the first woman in the history 
of Illinois to be elected to such an office. 
She is the mother of two sons. 

I am happy to have the privilege of 
presenting this article by one of the out- 
standing mothers and one of the most 
distinguished members of the Illinois 
State Legislature, as expressing her pro- 
test against the granting of the unusual 
powers contained in House bill 1776 into 
the hands of one man to shape in his sole 
discretion the foreign policy of our 
country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LET US ARM AMERICA AS OUR FIRST TASK 

Should America enter the European war? 
America should enter no one’s war except that 
it is necessary for the defense of our own form 
of government. This reason is not clearly 
demonstrated in the present conflict, but we 
are already committed by the President to 
some participation, how much we do not 
know, or how wisely we do not know. 

Because we do not know the wisdom of 
our present commitments, the administration 
in Washington has found it difficult to se- 
cure the approval of the latest bid for power 
to handle the foreign policy of the country 
in its own way. Unprecedented things have 
been done and said which have made the 
people reluctant to permit the Executive to 
proceed without the brakes that should be 
applied by Congress. 

Under no circumstances should our men be 
sent to fight in the European war. Aid to 
Britain “short of war’ and without weaken- 
ing our own defenses should meet the ap- 
proval of reasonable people, I think. 
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Will our present course, if persisted in, in- 
volve us in war? This is difficult to answer, 
because none of us are clear as to what is 
our course except in a general way it lies in 
the direction of aid to Britain. If we deplete 
ourselves in helping someone else, then we 
shall have to fight to defend ourselves, be- 
cause the shorn lamb is always the easy prey 
for the wolf. 

If we continue to allow trouble in the de- 
fense plants and delay in our production of 
war materials and at the same time promise 
all-out aid to Britain, we shall certainly be 
in a fight. 

Should America concentrate on her own 
defense and independence or ally herself with 
Engiand as in the recent World War? 

The leaders in this country owe a debt to 
the world and that is not a debt involving 
armed forces in other parts of the world. 
That debt is first to people within our own 
borders, but it is also to oppressed people in 
other parts of the world to keep this Nation 
functioning as a world power. 

» . * ~ ~ 


No one man or small group of men should 
have the power to dispose of the lives of the 
masses of people. The United States comes 
the closest to realizing the dream of the 
humble and guaranteeing to plain peopie 
their right to happiness and freedom. Let 
us not tamper with its security. 

Watch out that something is not done 
right here while we gaze abroad that will 
undermine some of our institutions. In re- 
cent years efforts have been made by those 
who should know better to tamper with our 
constitutional form of government. Mincing 
words will not help. Speak out for the pres- 
ervation of our three branches of government. 

When an executive demands power beyond 
anything that has ever been done in history 
show him his place. We might wake up and 
find that we have right here given power to 
make war anywhere on the globe into the 
hands of one man because he made us afraid 
of the big bad wolf. The wolf will not fear 
us nearly so much if we have adopted in any 
degree his own idea of government and given 
up the right of our people to make decisions. 





What Is Loyalty? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1941 


ADDRESS BY CLARENCE BUDINGTON 
KELLAND, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEEMAN FOR ARIZONA 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include herewith a speech of 
Mr. Clarence Budington Kelland, Re- 
publican national committeeman for Ari- 
zona. 

I have never personally met Mr. Kel- 
land, I have never corresponded with 
him, as a matter of fact I know nothing 
of him save the wisdom conveyed in 
his Lincoln Day speech given at Tucson 
on February 12. From his speech, I 
learn that his very soul breathes a les- 
son which should be read by every pa- 
triot in this House. 


I wish, in this day when tempers snap 
in the heat of debate and the intense 
differences in opinion cause men, in mo- 
ments of hysteria, to challenge another’s 
patriotism, that every American might 
read it. 

The address follows: 


I stand before you tonight more humbly 
than I have ever before stood before any 
audience. I feel a heavy weight of inade- 
quacy. I feel that I am not competent to 
raise my voice in public in these days of 
strain, of hysteria, of intolerance, of uncer- 
tainty, and to instruct or to advise. 

We are met here tonight to venerate the 
memory of a simple and humble man, who in 
his greater sphere and in his greater soul 
must have experienced the same doubts, fears, 
uncertainties that I feel tonight. 

As I stand here before you I ask myself 
how Abraham Lincoln would have talked to- 
day, how he would have acted today. I ask 
myself how that great mind that grappled 
with the awful problems of a country divided 
against itself would approach and grapple 
with the problems that confront us today. 

We know that Abraham Lincoln loved his 
fellow men; we know he loved the country 
that gave him birth and raised him to the 
first place among his countrymen. We know 
his every thought and every action was rooted 
in humanity and in patriotism, was born of 
his desire to see his country united, prosper- 
ous, and at peace, and his fellow men living 
in accord and happiness. 

We, tonight, stand face to face with ques- 
tions as momentous as those that confronted 
Abraham Lincoln. We face domestic prob- 
lems as perilous as those he faced, and we 
face international problems such as he was 
not called upon to solve. And we, of the 
Republican Party are compelled to add our 
own peculiar questionings and fears and hopes 
as members of that great party which was 
recently defeated at the polls. As members 
of a party that opposed the present admin- 
istration, we must determine what is de- 
manded of us by our country. We must de- 
cide prayerfully, honestly, honorably what 
course of conduct is imposed upon us. Each 
of us must ask himself, and must answer for 
himself, this difficult question: As a Republi- 
can, what does patriotism demand of me? 

I speak to you tonight as one of the leaders 
of the Republican Party in the great State of 
Arizona and as one who must advise in the 
national councils of that party. I confess 
that I am afraid. I confess that I am torn. 
I confess that I have not in my possession the 
facts, unassailable facts, upon which to base 
any word of advice. 

So I come to you with questions. I come to 
lay before you the matters that trouble me 
and to beg of you that you will give me your 
advice and your counsel and your sympathy. 

Upon one policy the road has been laid out 
straight and uncompromisingly before us. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, the road is there, 
and we, whether Democrats, Republicans—no 
matter what our race, religion, or creed, must 
follow it inflexibly. And that is the road that 
leads to full, adequate, efficient preparation 
for the defense of the United States. Our 
country must be made impregnable against 
any attack, whether that attack be launched 
by one nation or whether it be launched by 
a combination of all the nations of the earth. 
America must be made safe. 

But in other matters, in domestic matters, 
in matters that concern each and every citi- 
zen of the United States we must not let our 
course be determined. It is in these do- 
mestic, these internal affairs that we must 
think of ourselves as Republicans, as mem- 
bers of the opposition party. And, regarding 
these things, we must reach a decision worthy 
of American citizens and worthy of our Re- 
publicanship. 
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Soon after the recent election a phrase was 
coined for us—the phrase “Loyal opposition.” 

What, then is a loyal opposition, to whom 
and to what must it be loyal, and what can 
and must it oppose? 

Because our country stands on the thresh- 
old of war, because logic informs us that 
we are actually at war, we are in danger of 
being misled. We are in danger of having 
our patriotism played upon by propaganda 
until the truth becomes invisible to us and 
we are dominated by war hysteria. In our 
thinking we must place on one side the hor- 
rible thing that is devastating Europe and 
Asia and Africa. We must think in terms of 
the United States of America. 

A loyal opposition, then. To what are we 
required to be loyal? We Republicans, rein- 
forced by millions of honorable, patriotic 
Democrats, rolled up a tremendous total of 
nearly 23,000,000 votes. To whom and to 
what does our country’s needs demand that 
we should be loyal? Does patriotism demand 
that we surrender our beliefs and our prin- 
ciples and our fears? Does that phrase de- 
mand that we should be loyal to our country 
and to our country’s flag—or does it mean 
that we should strangle our principles, our 
honest beliefs, and be loyal to the New Deal? 

The New Deal is as alive, as active, as peril- 
ous to us as it was before election. Does 
patriotism demand of us the moral and in- 
tellectual dishonesty of loyalty to a thing we 
distrust and fear? 

The New Deal has violated one of the sa- 
cred traditions of our democracy, and elected 
one of our number to the high office of Presi- 
dent for a third time. 

Before election we believed that such a 
step was perilous to the welfare of the Re- 
public. We believed it was destructive of 
democratic principles. We believed it was a 
major stride in the direction of totalitarian- 
ism and of dictatorship. We believed this 
honestly, with all our hearts and souls. 

Does patriotism demand that now we be 
loyal to the principal of the third term, to 
the principle of perpetuation of power in the 
hands of one man? 

Or does it demand of us that we pull to the 
top of our flagstaff the banner of no sur- 
render, and oppose the acts and proceedings 
and intentions that are inherent in a third 
term? I am asking for advice. Does patri- 
otism demand that we give up the fight, or 
does it demand that we renew the battle 
with every ounce of our strength, every beat 
of our heart, every prayer of our soul. I am 
not telling you, I am asking you. 

What is the meaning of “loyal opposition”? 

If, for 8 years, we opposed as Republicans 
and as loyal citizens, the invasions of democ- 
racy by the New Deal must we cease to op- 
pose them now? 

I believe that for 8 years we were honest in 
our opposition to the principles of this heresy 
which has seized and now possesses the Dem- 
ocratic Party. I believe that during the last 
election we believed ourselves to be speaking 
the truth when we pointed out its dangers. 
I believe we were honest and sincere. I 
believe we were wise and well informed. We 
fought to exhaustion, and were beaten at the 
polls. 

But does patriotism demand of us that we 
admit that the statements we made then 
were lies? Does patriotism demand that we 
falsely admit we were mistaken? Does patri- 
otism demand that we be untrue to ourselves, 
our beliefs, our fears, our very personal in- 
tegrity and say to the world that our state- 
ments during election were mere platform 
oratory intended to deceive? Does patriotism 
demand of us that dishonesty? Is that the 
meaning of “loyal oppcsition’’? 

In that phrase has the word “opposition” 
any validity? If we are loyal in the manner 
that we are asked to be loyal; if under the 
guise of emergency, we admit a lie to be the 
truth—then where does the word “opposition” 
come in? What are we to oppose? Whom 
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are we to oppose? When are we to oppose it? 
The two words do not stand together. They 
do not make sense. There cannot be a loyal 
opposition. There can be loyalty and there 
can be opposition, but not in the same 
phrase. 

We Republicans can be loyal. We Republi- 
cans are loyal. We are loyai to the land we 
love. But can we be loyal to the land we 
love if we are also loyal to those principles 
which our minds tell us will destroy the 
thing we iove? 

If, under the guise of war necessity, we see 
vast and dangerous powers placed in the un- 
restrained hands of the Executive, what is 
our duty? We know that those powers will 
not be exercised by the President himself but 
by the same advisers who for 8 years have 
urged him to ruinous courses. If for 8 years 
we have feared and mistrusted Mr. Ickes, 
Madam Perkins, the Corcorans and Cohens 
into whose hands these dictatorial powers 
will now be passed, are we required to lay 
aside mistrust and replace it with trust? 

Does patriotism require that we shut our 
eyes to facts? Does patriotism demand that 
we subscribe to an absurdity? Does patriot- 
ism require that we become traitors to our- 
selves and to our sincere convictions? Does 
patriotism demand blind submission? 

In short, does patriotism require of us that 
we give our treasure, our security, our blood 
to the destruction of dictators abroad while 
we raise our eyes to heaven and bestow our 
blessing upon the establishment of dictator- 
ship at home? 

The answers to these questions must be 
given by yourselves. I cannot give you the 
answers. 

But as I stand here before you I can ask 
what answers the first and greatest Repub- 
lican President of the United States would 
have offered. I can study the life and the 
words of that man who gave his life that 
America might be one, undivided and indi- 
visible. I can only guess what he would have 
done or what he said. 

But in that guessing I can see his gaunt, 
lank, awkward figure sprawled in a chair. I 
can see his homely, human face as he watched 
his questioners. I can see those eyes, the 
wisest and saddest eyes ever to peer from the 
face of a human man. I can see them come 
to life with light of humor and of tolerance, 
and I can see him smile. 

Then I think he would have told a story. 
It would have been some homely, homespun 
anecdote about Bill and Jim, told in the ver- 
nacular. But it would havea point. It would 
illuminate and make clear. The room would 
burst into astonished laughter, but when the 
laughter died to silence, every man in that 
room, every man in that city, every man in 
that State and in this country would have 
had his answer to the problems that con- 
front us. That, I think, is how Abraham 
Lincoln would have dealt with the crisis. 

We have no Abraham Lincoln to guide us 
today, but we have the estate that he passed 
on to us by last will and testament. The 
property he left us was intangible. It was 
not in land or money. It cannot be lifted 
in the hand or deposited in places of safe 
keeping. But it is indestructible, eternal. 
It is a property so vast that every citizen 
may help himself to it by day or by night. 
There is plenty of it for all. 

The name of this great estate willed to us 
by Abraham Lincoln is common sense. 

I beg of you that today, and in the days 
to come, you dip freely into this treasure. 
When you seek to answer the questions I 
have asked tonight thrust your hands into 
this bequest. If you do so you will learn. 
You will learn what patriotism requires of 
you. You will learn, I believe, that patriot- 
ism demands of you that you shall never 
act a lie, but that in all circumstances, 
in time of trial, in time of danger, in time 
of doubt you shall, under the eyes of Al- 
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mighty God be true to the truth that you 
perceive, and that you shall cling to the 
integrity that resides in your soul. 

In the days ahead may the leadership of 
the greatest of Americans, Abraham Lincoln, 
be our cloud by day and our pillar of fire 
by night. 





Defense Measures Must Be Enacted 
Now—Congress Confesses Error 
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HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
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Tuesday, March 4, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM FORT WORTH STAR- 
TELEGRAM 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people are becom- 
ing aroused and incensed at the delay 
in providing for our national defense at 
this critical period when time is of the 
essence. 

I have just read a very able editorial 
appearing in the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram of February 22, 1941, written by 
Mr. Amon G. Carter, the president and 
publisher of that paper, wherein Con- 
gress is criticized for not sooner passing 
the legislation relating to the defense 
of Guam. 

The editorial very aptly applies this 
mistake to the delay in passing the lend- 
lease bill, and it so forcefully presents 
the issue that under leave granted to 
extend my remarks and include therein 
this editorial, I am pleased to submit it 
herewith: 


[From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1941] 


Wednesday the House at Washington passed, 
without a dissenting vote, the bill for a first- 
class naval and air base at Guam. Virtualiy 
the same bill was before Congress almost 
exactly a year ago, and the year before that. 
In each case, the bill was supported by the 
President’s recommendation, the testimony 
of naval authorities, by the press, and by the 
public. The emergency against which the bill 
Was aimed was as apparent a year ago as it is 
today. Obviously, the loss of a year’s time in 
@ vital item of defense preparation is charge- 
able to Congress alone. 

Last February, when the Guam bill was 
urgently recommended as vital to our western 
defense, Congress allowed its patriotism to be 
softened by the violent outcries of the isola- 
tionists and pacifists, in which state it took 
fright from the bluff of Japan which also 
loudly objected to the fortification of this 
American territory. Congress knuckled to 
the policy of appeasement and rejected the 
judgment of its own naval experts. Now, 
with a year lost, the bill is passed by the 
House. 

Obviously, ali speed should be made in 
completing enactment of the bill and in be- 
ginning and carrying out the work on Guam. 
We've got a year to make up, and we ought 
to be about it. 

The fearful gentlemen in Congress might 
draw from the Guam blunder a lesson for 
their encouragement on the lend-lease bill. 


That project also bears the stamp of approval 
of the public, the military experts, the State 
Department, the President, and the press. 
The same group which iast year ied Congress 
into the shameful backdown on Guam is 
active against the lend-lease bill, now waiting 
action in the Senate. Such opposition has 
been thoroughly discredited. 





A Resolution To Commemorate the One 
Hundred and Ninety-fourth Anniver- 
sary of the Birthdate of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski 
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Tuesday, March 4, 1941 





Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with saddened hearts and with bowed 
heads that once again the Polish people 
of the world have witnessed the wanton 
destruction and partitioning of their be- 
loved native land. The same enemies 
who brought about her sorrow in her 
early history have again made freedom 
in Poland a myth. Her destiny placed 
her in the position of being a buffer state 
for two mortal enemies, Russia and Ger- 
many—and the end is always the same, 
with Polish blood paying the supreme 
price in her struggle to be free. Since 
September of 1939 her people have been 
scattered to all corners of the world with 
the United States of America the only 
safe haven. It is to be hoped this may 
always be true. 

We find England at war with but one 
of Poland’s former enemies. She went 
to war, some say, because of Poland. She 
is not at war with Russia and seemingly 
acquiesces in the seizure by Russia of 
the greater part of Poland. 

When we think of Polish heroes there 
comes vividly to our minds the name of 
our own Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, 
whose one hundred and ninety-fourth 
anniversary we are celebrating today. 
General Pulaski had witnessed the 
partitioning of his country in 1771, 
and when he realized that freedom was 
not then destined for his people he em- 
barked for America and here assisted the 
United States to win her freedom and 
independence from Great Britain, a free- 
dom and independence every American 
citizen should fight to preserve intact. 

I wonder what Pulaski would think if 
he were present today and could see how 
close we are to jeopardizing that free- 
dom which he helped us attain. 

On February 28, 1939, I inserted the 
following remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that day and which I wish to 
insert at this point: 

Mr. Speaker, in these troubled days, when 
the general unrest that is so widespread 
throughout the world is causing so much 
concern to the democracies, I think it most 
appropriate that we pause and pay tribute 
to a distinguished Polish patriot and soldier, 
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Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, of whom it was 
said: 

“His superior endowments, his zeal, his 
military skill and intrepidity, his generosity, 
his manly virtues, and his sublime devotion 
to the cause of liberty, both in his own 
country and in the land of his adoption, 
constitute him a beau-ideal of the patriot, 
the philanthropist, and the soldier. His ac- 
cess to the temple of fame was obtained 
through the temple of virtue—consequently 
his reputation is imperishable. He will be 
remembered as the countryman of Kos- 
ciuszko, the companion of LaFayette and 
the friend of Washington, and will be hon- 
ored for all time as a brave but unfortunate 
defender of liberty, as a martyr in the cause 
of American independence.” 

Monuments have been erected to the mem- 
ory of this great hero, but it does seem that 
at this particular period, when we are apt to 
question the motives of men who have come 
to America from foreign shores to find free- 
dom, liberty, and security, that we pause and 
ponder on the assistance that was sent to us 
from the Old World during the early dark 
days in our country’s fight for independence; 
and instead of further monuments being 
erected to the memory of this Polish hero, 
that we take time off to rededicate our lives 
to the purposes for which he so nobly gave 
his life. And further, instead of most of us 
being hasty in judging the motives of the 
foreign-born man or woman who has come 
to make his or her home with us that we 
pause and consider how the so-called for- 
eigner has enriched our lives in these United 
States and how they have fought to make 
this “the land of the free and the home of 
the brave” with a zeal that a pecple who have 
never known persecution such as they have 
experienced could never understand. Let us 
only judge people by their actions rather 
than by their background. 

In paying homage to the memory of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski it might be well to re- 
count some of the incidents in his life that 
made him stand out above his fellow men. 
He was born on March 4 in 1747, of noble 
parentage in Pcdolia. Poland, with rank and 
fortune. His father, an able jurist, who stood 
high in public esteem, was a man of integrity 
and ability. His associations were with the 
first families, particularly with the House of 
Chartoryski. His early years were spent in 
careful study, in the acquisition of a thor- 
ough military education, and in the cultiva- 
tion of those elevated principles which so 
signally distinguished him in after life. 

Count Pulaski surveyed with anxious eyes 
the political and social conditions of his na- 
tive country, Poland, a country of ancient re- 
nown which consisted of a population one- 
fifth larger than France and containing 20,- 
000,000 people. It had been ravaged, plun- 
dered, divided, subdued, and its political 
existence annihilated by the treachery and 
cupidity of its three formidable neighbors, 
Russ’a, Austria, and Prussia. Poland was op- 
pressed by this conspiracy on the part of the 
strong to crush the weak and devour their 
substance. To Russia belongs the cdious pre- 
eminence of taking the lead in this career of 
crime. 

These outrages kindled resentment in the 
heart of every Pole. Count Pulaski observed 
the seeds of discord sown where unity of pur- 
pose and generous affiliation should have 
existed. He knew his people loved freedom 
and hated oppression as much as he himself. 
He believed that only a rallying point was 
wanted in order to evoke the national spirit 
of the Poles and unite them in an earnest 
vindication of their claims to personal and 
political liberty. As an outgrowth of this 
feeling, at the age of 20 years, he joined his 
father and three brothers in drafting and 
signing a secret compact whereby they sol- 
emnly pledged their time, fortunes, energies, 
and lives to the glorious mission of accom- 
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plishing the redemption of Poland. They 
also inspired and enlisted other Polish nobles 
to join them. This became the noted Con- 
federation of Barr, the model of all others 
that later sprang up in Poland in the fight 
for freedom. At the formation of this con- 
federation Count Pulaski is recorded as hav- 
ing spoken these words: 

“At length, brave countrymen, the perfid- 
ious allies of Poland have become her declared 
enemies. For 60 years a concealed war, more 
dangerous than bloody hostilities, has en- 
feebled and desolated our unfortunate coun- 
try. An execrable people, who can neither be 
disarmed by justice, modified by submission, 
touched by favors, nor surfeited by pillage, 
has resolved to impose upon us the yoke of 
slavery. Virtues the most sacred have passed 
for crimes in the eyes of our oppressors; and 
virtuous citizens, our fathers and our exem- 
plars, now drag out a wretched existence in 
the dungeons of that barbarous nation. If 
ever men had a duty to perform it is that 
which has compelled us to take up arms. Our 
Republic is invaded, religion outraged, the 
justice which was promised to us has been 
converted into a snare, the rights of nations 
have been trodden underfoot, our senators are 
in chains. Nations the most servile, who 
should be the objects of such insults and out- 
rages even from a legitimate sovereign would 
not be so tame as to submit. The whole uni- 
verse would applaud their rebellion; and the 
oppressions of which we complain would jus- 
tify a revolt under the most despotic govern- 
ment. Brave confederates. Poland does not 
want courageous citizens prepare to sacrifice 
their lives for her deliverance. It is not blind 
despair which impels us onward, but a firm 
resolution, a well-founded hope, a noble 
sentiment, the love of country and freedom, 
of humanity, and justice.” 

So Pulaski, repudiating the honors and 
emoluments which would certainly have been 
his had he courted Russian influence, and 
it was offered to him, or sympathized with 
the schemes of the dominant party, sacri- 
ficing all interests of a personal and selfish 
character, laying aside every claim to promo- 
tion by virtue of acknowledged rank and 
family position, devoted his patrimony to 
the furtherance of the cause of his native 
land, Poland. 

The Empress of Russia, angered at the re- 
volt of the nobles of Poland, declared them 
the enemies of her empire and rebels against 
their own country. She threatened devasta- 
tion and ruin to all parts of the country 
which should lend support to the cconfed- 
erates—nor was it a vain menace. Seven 
regiments of regular troops and 5,000 Cos- 
sacks marched through some of the prov- 
inces, marking their course with fire, sword, 
and blood, ravage and slaughter, burning 
villages and detached houses, putting to the 
sword wandering families and fugitives whom 
they encountered in the way flying to escape 
an indiscriminate carnage. 

History records that though Pulaski was a 
young man he was not without experience. 
He had been in the service of Duke Charles 
of Courland, and was in the castle of Mittau 
when that city was besieged by 15,000 Rus- 
sians. For 6 months he had witnessed the 
evolution and discipline of that army, but his 
own talents and bravery were his chief re- 
sources. On the present cccasion the post he 
defended with 1,200 confederates was at- 
tacked during 7 days, at first by an equal 
number, then by 2,000 men, and at last by 
6,000. He constantly sustained himself and 
gained frequent advantage. 

With the Russians it seemed like a war of 
extermination. For 4 years Count Casimir 
Pulaski, together with his three brothers and 
a cousin, fought for Poland. Their resent- 
ments were sharpened by the atrocious acts of 
barbarism and cruelty inflicted upon their 
people, a people who claimed nothing but 
the quiet enjoyment of their homes, their 
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ancient freedom, their inborn rights. Many a 
brave patriot seized the sword to avenge his 
country’s wrongs, to rescue it from the iron 
tyranny of a detested foreign invader. Many 
poured out their blood like water in 50 
righteous a cause, and left examples of a 
glorious martyrdom to their sons, and to men 
in all ages who are thus goaded to despair by 
the barbed rod of an inhuman and blood- 
thirsty despotism. 

But, says a historian: 

“The name which soon eclipsed all others 
and which became one of the surest hopes 
of the nation was that of young Casimir 
Pulaski, always full of resources in misfor- 
tune and of activity in success. His name 
was a terror to the Russians, and they seldom 
attacked him in equal numbers.” 

History records further: 

“Pulaski’s soldiers were devoted to him. 
His vigilance never left an opportunity for 
surprise, and this man so intrepid and ter- 
rible in combat, against whom there was no 
reproach but that of being too fond of 
danger, was at all other times amiable, 
gentle, conciliating, and always above per- 
sonal resentment. After holding interviews 
with those, by whose designs he might have 
been justly incensed, he would lead them to 
engage in mutual operations, and after- 
ward seize every occasion to afford them his 
assistance.” 

One historian continues his praises of 
Pulaski, saying: 

“Never was there a warrior who possessed 
greater dexterity in every kind of service. 
Endowed by a peculiar gift of nature, 
strengthened by exercise, he was always the 
first in battle to charge in person with an 
intrepidity which inspired his followers to 
imitate his example. Young men were 
drawn to him, and he, perceiving the in- 
activity into which the Poles of more ad- 
vanced age had fallen by long habit, yielded 
his confidence to the young who were formed 
by his lessons and became emulous of his 
address and courage. There was no one 
among his soldiers who had not signalized 
himself by some remarkable exploit. Their 
extreme quickness and accuracy of observa- 
tion, guiding them to judge of distance, and 
by crossing plains and entering woods to 
cut off small Russian detachments, enabled 
them constantly to take many prisoners. 

“Pulaski,” by a natural ascendancy, was the 
chief among equals. All were ardent and bold, 
all sought danger, all strove to render mutual 
support. In this last particular Pulaski had 
the advantage. He had scarcely an officer 
whom he had not rescued from the hands of 
the enemy, or from some danger, and who 
might not say that he owed his life and lib- 
erty to his commander. The other marshals 
when they were uncertain what to do, con- 
sulted their subordinate officers and thus 
were frequently exposed to address themselves 
to traitors. But, in the army of Pulaski, the 
chief alone took his resolutions; no one knew 
his secret; the confidence which all reposed in 
him inclined them to entire obedience, and 
checked an indiscreet curiosity. Intrepid in 
combat, he was gentle, obliging, and sociable. 
Never distrustful where he had once placed 
his confidence.” 

In the year 1771, after the nobles had 
fought a losing battle for 4 years, it became 
evident to them their struggle was hopeless. 
Pulaski’s father and brother had been cap- 
tured and taken to Russia in chains, where 
his father died in prison and his brother died 
later in servitude. His cousin had fallen in 
battle and his brother Francis had also been 
killed. In Lithuania he had fought five se- 
vere battles and within 6 weeks had traversed 
with his cavalry a distance of nearly 500 
leagues. The confederates had determined 
that King Poniatowski was an enemy of his 
own country (Poland) and had betrayed 
them. Pulaski’s companions decided to cap- 
ture the King. Pulaski agrecd to this course 
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of action provided no harm was done to the 
King. Pulaski and his companions were de- 
nounced for their daring and received the 
condemnation of both Frederick the Great 
and the Empress of Austria. In the absence 
of Pulaski he was declared an outlaw and 
sentenced to deaii and his property con- 
fiscated. 

Now an outlaw by a judicial decision, with- 
out trial and evidence, yet enforced by the 
Gominant authority, he realized his cause 
was lost. His was no voluntary expatriation, 
no abandonment of cause and country. Fur- 
ther resistance was madness. It is said that 
“Most gladly would he have sealed the in- 
dependence of Poland with his blood, or 
mingled his bones with those of his slain 
father, brothers, and compatriots, could such 
& martyrdom have proved of any avail.” 
The hope still cheered his heart that amid 
the changes of empires a favorable oppor- 
tunity would present itself for again lifting 
the standard of liberty upon the hilltops of 
Poland. This hope, unrealized, he carried 
with him to his grave. 

Count Pulaski left his native land and 
reached Turkey after numerous adventures 
and perils. His next 4 years were passed in 
sadness, poverty, and comparative silence. 
He pleaded Poland’s cause with Turkey and 
was pledged assistance, but the assistance 
promised was never forthcoming. Failing to 
enlist the sympathy of Turkey, he abandoned 
that country for France. 

He arrived in Paris in 1775 and there en- 
countered Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who was 
in France enlisting financial aid for the 
Amer'‘can Colonies in their fight for freedom. 
Pulaski here perceived a new field for vin- 
dicating with his sword the same principles, 
the same rights, and same immutable laws 
in whose behalf he had wielded it with such 
singleness of purpose in his own country. 
He resolved immediately to tender his mili- 
tary services to America, the infant Republic. 

One historian records: 

“There is something peculiarly attractive 
and impressive in the impulse which in that 
trying hour brought to our assistance heroes 
unallied to us by association or blood— 
soldiers who came not to secure individual 
preferment or promote private interests— 
daring men upon whose services we could 
of right urge no claims, save such as are 
recognized by the brave and generous of 
every land when the cause of freedom de- 
mands assistance and the principles of jus- 
tice protection.” 

Equipped with letters from Benjamin 
Franklin and letters from Silas Deane, the 
American representative in Paris, together 
with credentials from leading Frenchmen of 
the day, he set sail for America. He arrived 
in Boston in July of 1777. He was eager to 
undertake active service at once and went 
south toward Philadelphia, where General 
Washington’s headquarters were located. 
General Lafayette acted as interpreter be- 
tween Count Pulaski and General Washing- 
ton. Dr. Franklin’s letter to Washington 
stated: 

“Count Pulaski, of Poland, an officer fa- 
mous throughout Europe ior his bravery 
and conduct in defense of the liberties of 
his own country against the three invading 
powers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, will 
have the honor of delivering this (letter) 
into your hands. The court here have en- 
couraged and promoted his voyage from an 
opinion that he may be highly useful in our 
service.” 

In another letter to General Washington 
regarding Count Pulaski, Dr. Franklin states 
“Count Pulaski is esteemed one of the great- 
est officers in Europe.” With such @ recom- 
mendation he could not fail to receive a real 
welcome from the Commander in Chief of 
the American forces and Congress. Pulaski 
first joined the Army as a volunteer, in this 
respect imitating the example of the French 
officer, Lafayette. 


General Washington recommended Count 
Pulaski to Congress in the following words: 

“This gentleman has been, like us, engaged 
in defending the liberty and independence of 
his country, and has sacrificed his fortune 
to his zeal for those objects. He derives from 
hence a title to our respect that ought to 
operate in his favor as far as the good of the 
service will permit. Though the horse will 
suffer less from the want of a general officer 
than the foot, a man of real capacity, experi- 
ence, and knowledge in that service might be 
extremely useful.” 

Until Count Pulaski’s arrival in America 
the cavalry was under no higher officer than 
colonel and it was for a high-ranking cavalry 
commission Pulaski was recommended. 

Before his commission reached him Count 
Pulaski, as well as General Lafayette, struck 
their first blow in defense of American lib- 
erty—the battle of Brandywine. General 
Washington was pleased with the result and 
it was said of him: 

“Pulaski fully sustains by his conduct and 
courage the reputation for which the world 
had given him credit.” 

Four days after this event he was appointed 
by Congress to the command of the cavalry, 
with the rank of brigadier general. 

By reviewing our early American history 
we recall the fateful battles in which Pulaski 
distinguished himself, principally those of 
Brandywine, Valley Forge, Egg Harbor, 
Charlestown, Germantown, and finally in the 
battle of Savannah, at which Pulaski lost 
his life. 

At the direction of General Washington, 
Brigadier General Pulaski was given com- 
mand of a body of 68 light horse and 200 
foot equipped light infantry—this was called 
Pulaski’s Legion. Later, similar independent 
legions were formed and this proved impor- 
tant in subsequent operations of the war. 
Pulaski’s Legion was enlarged to three com- 
panies of horse and three of infantry. It 
was Pulaski’s wish to put the cavalry on an 
equal footing with that existent in any of 
the European countries. To that end he 
caused to be prepared a book of drill regula- 
tions and rules for Officers and privates. 
That book is still the basis of cavalry drills 
in the United States Army. 

I should like, however, to refer to the clos- 
ing chapter of his life, a life which had been 
seemingly charmed up to this time. He was 
destined at this battle to offer up his su- 
preme sacrifice for the country of his adop- 
tion. The record of his death is brief. An 
attack upon Savannah, Ga., had been deter- 
mined upon because of British assaults. 
Two columns of infantry were engaged 
against the British by order of General Lin- 
coln, one under D’Estaing and the other 
under Brigadier General Pulaski. During the 
battle D’Estaing was grievously wounded and 
Pulaski hoped that his presence would give 
the men ccurage, and he ruched on the scene 
of disorder and bloodshed. In his attempt 
to penetrate to the murderous spot he re- 
ceived a swivel shot in the upper part of his 
right thigh, and the officer who had accom- 
panied him was, while on his way back, 
wounded by a musket ball. Pulaski and his 
wounded officer were conveyed on board the 
United States brig Wasp to go around to 
Charleston. They remained some days in 
the Savannah River and during that time 
the most skillful surgeons in the French 
Fleet attended Count Pulaski. It was found 
impossible to establish suppuration and gan- 
grene was the consequence. Just as the 
Wasp got out of the river Pulaski breathed 
his last, and his comrades were compelled, 
though reluctantly, to consign to a watery 
grave all that was now left upon earth of 
their beloved and honored commander. His 
death occurred October 11, 1779. 

This narrative of the heroic death and 
burial of the gallant Pole was prepared by a 
Revolutionary officer who shared in the dan- 
gers of the assault and was an eye witness 
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of the memorable events which then trans- 
pired: 

“The Wasp entered the harbor at Charles- 
ton with her flag half hoisted. The mourn- 
ful signal was repeated by all the shipping 
in the port and all the forts and batteries 
responded to it in the manner usual on occa- 
sions of deep and universal sorrow. The 
Governor and Council of South Carolina and 
the municipal authorities of Charleston 
jointly adopted resolutions to pay to the mem- 
ory of General Pulaski the most respectful and 
the most splendid funeral honors. A day 
was set apart for the celebration of the 
obsequies, and the Quartermaster General of 
the United States at Charleston directed to 
make and to defray all the preparations nec- 
essary for that melancholy solemnity. The 
procession was grand, magnificient, suited 
to the occasion. The pall was carried by 
three American and three French officers of 
the highest grade, followed by the beautiful 
horse which Pulaski rode when he received 
his mortal wound, with all the accoutre- 
ments, armor, and dress which he then wore. 
So immensely large was the mournful pro- 
cession that it was found necessary to make 
a circuit around the whole city to the church, 
where an eloquent and impressive discourse 
was delivered by the chaplain of the Army. 

History tells us further: 

“He sleeps where the ebbing tide of our own 
Savannah meets and commingles with the 
waters of the broad Atlantic. Fit resting 
place for a man of such expansive soul. He 
sleeps where the praises in honor of his great 
deeds sung by the waves of the Savannah as 
they kiss the shore consecrated by his mem- 
ories are caught up by the billows of ocean 
and joyfully repeated in wider circles in more 
heroic strains. He sleeps where the ambient 
air—fragrant with the perfumes of a land 
whose freedom he died to achieve—tells to 
Atlantic breezes the story of his fame, that 
they too in glad acclaim may answer back to 
the farthest coast of the greatness of his 
name. By a strange coincidence the beioved 
of Mars resis in the embrace of Neptune. A 
bright record of ennobling acts is the true 
index of a well-spent existence—then indeed 
did Pulaski—although yielding up his brave 
spirit in the noontide of his age—accomplish 
his earthly mission nobly and in honor.” 

When the Polish King heard of Pulaski’s 
death, he exclaimed: ‘Pulaski has died as he 
lived—a hero, but an enemy of kings.” 

The repetition at this time of the historical 
facts of the life of Count Pulaski should cause 
us to pause and take stock of the blessings 
that Americans take so much for granted as 
part of their God-given heritage and right. 
The great patriots that came from the Old 
World to our shores sacrificed their lives in 
order that we might enjoy the freedom they 
were never to know. With their passing they 
placed into our hands a burning torch and 
bade us carry on the principles for which 
they so nobly gave all they had. 

Our responsibility is a great one—that of 
insuring to our children and our children’s 
children a country blessed with free insti- 
tutions—a land where all persons regardless 
of race, color, or creed are guaranteed the 
right to the pursuit of life, liberty, and 
happiness; where freedom of speech and 
of the press is an understood privilege, and 
where all may worship as their minds and 
hearts dictate. These great gifts and privi- 
leges can only be perpetuated if each and 
every one of us, young and old, guard these 
blessings as we would our lives and be 
vigilant so that subversive propaganda and 
forces from foreign shores are not permitted 
to influence our lives. 

So today, in commemorating the anniver- 
sary of the birth of our hero, Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, a man with a heart that 
so loved freedom that he gave his life for 
another country, the United States, in order 
that our people might have freedom—a free- 
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dom that his native land was never to know 
or enjoy—I am sure that I speak for ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 Poles who live in these 
United States when I say that on this anni- 
versary we rededicate our lives to the cause 
of liberty for which Count Pulaski died. 
His name will forever be written on the 
pages of American history because of his 
participation in so many major battles which 
were turning points in our fight for Ameri- 
can independence. Because of his dauntless 
spirit and sterling character and because his 
name will continue to inspire Poles when- 
ever heard may we repeat the story of his 
life often, and each time we hear it resolve 
to do our part so that we may be worthy 
of kinship with this great soul and to carry 
high the torch he has placed in our hands 
so that America may never cease to be “the 
land of the free and the home of the brave.” 





Declaration and Resolves of Bennington 
Town Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1941 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE FREEMEN 
OF BENNINGTON, VT. 


Mr, PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I insert a copy of the res- 
olutions adopted by the Freemen of Ben- 
nington assembk.: in town meeting at 
Bennington, Vt., Ga March 4, 1941: 


The freemen of Bennington, assembled in 
town meeting on this 4th day of March 1941, 
in accordance with our fundamental law and 
the established practice of more than 150 
years, in common with liberty-loving men and 
Women everywhere, are profoundly and 
gravely conscious that democracy in all its 
forms, especially the institutions of free 
popular government and the safeguards and 
guaranties of individual! liberties and rights, 
is today being challenged and menaced as 
never before since this Republic was estab- 
lished. 

From the time of the solemn resolve of the 
representatives of the people to establish a 
new, free, and independent State by the name 
of Vermont, made at Westminster, January 
15, 1777, the people of Vermont desired and 
sought to be admitted to the Federal Union 
as the fourteenth State. To that end, the 
patrictic founders labored with consecrated 
zeal, 

We recall with pride today the names of 
Thomas Chittenden, Ethan and Ira Allen, 
Moses and Jonathan Robinson, Isaac Tiche- 
non, Stephen and Jonas Fay, Noah Lee, 
Stephen Rowe Bradley, and Nathaniel Chip- 
man. These and many others whose names 
are luminous in our annals fought with zeal 
and devotion to secure the admission of our 
State to the Federal Union. 

Difficulties with New York over the boun- 
Gary dispute that grew out of the conflicting 
charters granted by New York and New 
Hampshire proved an obstacle that kept Ver- 
mont out of the Federal Union for 13 years. 
The boundary dispute with New York was set- 
tled by amicable agreement in October 1790. 
In that same month, on the 22d day, the 
General Assembly of Vermont enacted that 
a State convention should be held at Ben- 
nington on the first Thursday in January 
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1791 to “consider the ratification of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” The conven- 
tion, it was provided, was to consist of one 
delegate from each town, elected by the free- 
men in the same manner as members of the 
general assembly. 

That convention assembled in Bennington 
on the 6th day of January 1791. Thomas Chit- 
tenden, of Williston, was elected president; 
Moses Robinson, of Bennington, vice presi- 
dent; and Roswell Hopkins, Bennington’s 
first druggist, secretary. On Monday, Janu- 
ary 10, 1791, the convention ended its labors, 
105 delegates out of the total membership of 
109 voting to assent to and ratify the Con- 
stitution of the United States, upon the as- 
surance that the State would be admitted 
into the Union immediately by Congress. 

On February 12, 1791, the Senate of the 
United States passed the bill providing that 
on the 4th day of March of that year Vermont 
was to be “received and admitted into this 
Union as a new and entire member of the 
United States of America.” The House of 
Representatives concurred 2 days later. The 
act was signed by Speaker Muhlenberg and 
Vice President John Adams. On February 18 
President George Washington and Secretary 
of State Thomas Jefferson signed it. 

So on March 4, 1791, Vermont became the 
fourteenth State of the Union. Today, 150 
years later, March 4, 1941, we commemorate 
the anniversary with solemn joy and sacred 
pride. We glory in the freedom and security 
we of Vermont and the entire Nation have 
enjoyed for 150 years. We rejoice in the fact 
that under the Constitution this Nation has 
given to the victims of poverty and oppres- 
sion from many lands security, liberty of con- 
science and worship, and equality of oppor- 
tunity and right. Within the framework of 
the liberties and rights established by the 
patriot founders, the dignity of the human 
individual has been elevated to the most gen- 
erous height ever reached by any people, nur- 
tured by constantly expanding freedom and 
unparalleled material prosperity. 

Today the American flag, symbol of our 
national dedication to liberty and justice, 
both for ourselves and all peoples, is the sym- 
bol likewise of the hopes of all oppressed and 
enslaved peoples and of those nations now 
heroically resisting brutal and tyrannical 
totalitarian aggressors. 

With reverent gratitude to Almighty God 
for the precious heritage bequeathed to us 
by the founders, and for the blessings we 
enjoy under the constitutional system they 
created, we, the free men of Bennington, on 
this anniversary, solemnly rededicate our- 
selves to the ideals of freedom and unity, 
the proud motto of Vermont from its birth 
in 1777; and we 

Resolve: 

1. That we will consecrate all that we have 
and are, and give our lives, if necessary, to 
strengthen, defend, and maintain inviolate 
and secure against all its foes our system of 
constitutional government. 

2. That we will stand united in loyal de- 
fense of the security and independence of 
this Nation and of this hemisphere against 
invasion or assault by any hostile powers 
whatsoever, placing the safety and independ- 
ence of the Republic above race, class, party, 
or creed. 

3. That we will ourselves honor, and teach 
our children to honor, the patriot founders 
who defied oppression and manifold perils, 
and established an enduring State to be the 
home of liberty forever, which glorious heri- 
tage we pledge ourselves to preserve and 
defend and hand on to our posterity un- 
diminished and unsullied. 

4. That while we celebrate this great his- 
torical anniversary we render homage and 
honor to all brave peoples and nations who 
in this fateful hour are heroically struggling 
for freedom, resisting brutal and tyrannical 
dictators and oppressors, and pledge to them 
all possible moral and material support and 
aid. 
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oF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, March 4, 1941 


ADDRESS BY EARL G. HARRISON, SPE- 
CIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Earl G. Harrison, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General and formerly Director 
of Alien Registration, before the Elev- 
enth Annual Conference luncheon of the 
N>xtional Council on Naturalization and 
Citizenship, at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
Friday, February 28, 1941: 


I am happy to have the privilege of spread- 
ing upon the record of this eleventh annual 
conference of the national council the 
fact that the first complete registration of 
noncitizens in the United States has been 
accomplished, and without, it seems to be 
generally agreed, fulfillment of many of the 
fears held by those who opposed the legisla- 
tion. Of the many pleasant things said and 
written about the manner in which the reg- 
istration program was carried out, I liked par- 
ticularly that which appeared in one news- 
paper editorial: 

“It is an excellent example of what can be 
accomplished with Government working in 
close cooperation with an informed public. 
The Alien Registration Division sent out fre- 
quent releases, giving in detail its hopes and 
its problems in connection with the work. 
These conscious efforts found a ready and 
eager response in the communities, among 
citizen groups and social agencies aveywhere. 
The results give testimony to the effective- 
ness of such an approach.” 

In my letter of transmittal of an interim 
repor: of the work of the Alien Registration 
Division I wrote recently to Solicitor General 
Francis Biddle: 

“We did well to avail ourselves of the 
existing and offered leadership in the form of 
so many private agencies, particularly social- 
welfare groups. While we are the first to 
admit that the alien-registration program 


. lent itself peculiarly to such cooperative ef- 


forts, I feel that we could extend even fur- 
ther, in our relationships with noncitizens, 
the results which are achievable when gov- 
ernmental agencies invite and welcome the 
active participation of such trained, profes- 
sional, and interested groups.” 

It is because I realize that the problems 
ahead are far more important than those 
created by the registration itself that I wel- 
come the opportunity to participate in this 
conference devoted to consideration of na- 
tional defense as it relates to our foreign- 
born residents. The cooperative and best ef- 
forts of all of us are needed if we are to 
make sound but rapid progress in facilitating 
American citizenship for the worthy who de- 
sire it, and in preventing the kind of unjust 
discrimination which is unworthy of a de- 
mocracy. 

But first let me say one or two things about 
the registration work. I am pleased to be 
able to report that within the past few days 
the Alien Registration Division completed the 
huge task of mailing receipt cards to all who 
registered. So that now, about 2 months 
after the end of the registration period, all 
registrants, except the comparatively few who 
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have changed their addresses without giving 
us notice, are in possession of the card evi- 
dencing their registration. 

Complete statistical information regarding 
the noncitizen population is not, of course, 
available as yet. It is a gigantic task to 
reduce to codes the information contained 
on the registration records and then transfer 
those codes to punch cards from which select- 
ed characteristics of the noncitizen group 
may be readily obtained. I am hopeful that 
the final results of the analysis of the regis- 
trations will be awaited before antialien 
measures are advocated or adopted. With 
the real facts of the situation so soon avail- 
able, there is less excuse than heretofore for 
hasty, uninformed action of a discriminatory 
nature. While it will be several months be- 
fore all data are available, a recently com- 
pleted sampling of sufficient size to make the 
findings of real interest has resulted in cer- 
tain information of a preliminary character, 
which may be used as a gage for discussion. 

As you know, throughout the registra- 
tion period a total of 4,741,971 persons reg- 
istered as aliens in the United States. Al- 
though we know that some aliens did not 
register it is my opinion that the number 
is comparatively small and that this group 
is probably outnumbered by those persons 
who were not sure of their citizenship 
status and who, in accordance with our 
recommendations, registered in order to be 
on the safe side. Every day we are receiv- 
ing requests to have names taken off the 
alien registry because persons have subse- 
quently determined that they are citizens 
and therefore not subject to the act. I 
am confident, therefore, that the figure of 
four and three quarter millions is a maxi- 
mum figure. 

It is interesting to me that so many peo- 
ple express surprise that we have nearly 
five million persons in the country who are 
not citizens. Although I realize that it is 
not necessary to make the statement to 
this conference, it does seem necessary to 
remind some that this alien population of 
314 percent of our total population repre- 
sents the smallest percentage of aliens this 
country has ever had. Even 10 years ago 
there were 6,284,613 persons in the country 
not possessing United States citizenship, 
or 5.12 percent of the total population. It 
is worth pointing out again, therefore, that 
the noncitizen population in the United 
States is decreasing both in number and 
in percentage to the total population. 

But, as a result of our sampling, we are 
now in position to make some closer analysis 
of the figure of four and three-quarter mil- 
lions for the purpose of indicating how mis- 
leading—as well as unpleasant—the word 
“alien” is when applied to the whole group. 
We estimate, for example, that 62,000 are 
under 18, and cannot therefore, because of 
their age, apply for citizenship papers. An- 
other 263,000 have been here less than 2 
years, and are also ineligible to apply for 
citizenship papers. Then, too, the indications 
are that we have about 63,000 people here 
who are inadmissible to citizenship under 
existing law. 

Consequently, of the total there are 
4,324,000 who are eligible for citizenship. 
Of that number, 573,000 have applied for 
their first papers. Six hundred and eight 
thousand already have their first papers. 
Five hundred and seventy-four thousand 
have applied for their second papers. That 
means that 1,755,000, or 40 percent of the 
eligibles, are now in the process of becoming 
citizens of the United States. It is scarcely 
fair to call this 1,755,000, or 40 percent, 
aliens since they have declared their inten- 
tion of becoming citizens and are going 
through the citizenship process. Judging 
by present applications, as Major Schofield 
will probably tell you, these figures will in- 
crease rather than decrease. 
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Referring again to the total registration, 
we find that 37 percent of the total non- 
citizen population resides in two States— 
New York State, with approximately 26 per- 
cent, and California, with some 11 percent. 
We know also that there are but 10 States 
having more than 100,000 aliens, and that in 
these 10 States (New York, California, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Texas, Ohio, and Connecticut) 
are to be found 3,891,478 noncitizens, or 82 
percent of the total. 

The concentration of the alien population 
can be shown another way. Thirty-four 
percent of all the noncitizens reside in cities 
with a population of over 1,000,000, whereas 
only 12 percent of the entire population 
reside in such cities. In cities from 500,000 
to 1,000,000 are found 12.6 percent of the 
noncitizens and only 4.9 percent of the total 
population. We see, therefore, that in cities 
of 500,000 or more reside 47 percent of 
aliens, whereas those cities represent only 
17 percent of the total population. 

Though these figures are based on a sur- 
vey of a limited number of registration rec- 
ords, we feel that when projected to the entire 
noncitizen population they will prove to be 
sufficiently accurate for prior discussion. It 
is obvious that the alien problem, if there 
is an alien problem, is primarily an urban 
one. The reasons for this are obvious and 
well known to this group. Most of these 
noncitizens came here to work in our shops 
and foundries, steel mills, and automobile 
plants. The greatest number of them, 
therefore, go to highly industrialized States. 
There are two exceptions to this, namely, 
California and Texas. The situation in those 
States is special, since the alien population 
there is represented mainly by Mexican 
laborers who were brought in to work on 
farms and ranches. 

The concentration of the alien population 
has its advantages. If we are to embark on 
a constructive and more intensive Ameri- 
canization program, either through the pub- 
lic-school systems or through private agen- 
cies, or through Federal facilities, or through 
a combination of all of these, it will be con- 
siderably easier to proceed than if the total 
noncitizen population were distributed more 
or less equally among the 48 States. When 
we realize that 34 States each contain less 
than 1 percent of the total noncitizen popu- 
lation, it is obvious that the program should 
be emphasized first in the remaining 14 
States 

There are other interesting facts brought 
to light by the sampling to which I have 
referred. It appears that the alien popula- 
tion as a whole is a very stable group, if 
family ties may be used as a criterion. Only 
20 percent of the noncitizens report having 
no relatives in this country; whereas 62 per- 
cent report complete family ties composed 
of spouse, spouse and children, or spouse, 
children, and parents. Those noncitizens re- 
porting no spouse but other combinations 
of relatives constitute the remaining 18 per- 
cent of the total. 

As was expected, the registration records 
reveal also a large number of cases of irregu- 
larity of status. Approximately 33,000 cases 
have registered in effect under protest or 
indicated doubt that they are obliged to 
register as aliens. On the basis of the per- 
centages obtained, there are about 44,000 per- 
sons among the registrants who entered the 
country as visitors or students during the 
period July 1, 1924, through August 31, 1938. 
These persons have probably overstayed their 
allotted time. For the same period it appears 
that there were approximately 7,000 persons 
who entered the country as stowaways and 
4,000 confessed to other illegal entry. In 
addition, there are about 65,000 visitors and 
students and 11,000 stowaways who entered 
the country between 1906 and 1924. It may 
be necessary in a great many of these cases 


for the persons concerned to legalize their 
status in order to clear the records. 

Now that the noncitizens in the country 
have cooperated so completely and so will- 
ingly with us by spreading their sworn regis- 
tration statements upon our records and 
identifying themselves through their finger- 
prints, what are we going to do for those who 
have established themselves as desirable and 
loyal residents? I agree wholeheartedly with 
the suggestion that, in view of the danger of 
the times and the urgent need for national 
unity, the least we can do is to take as 
prompt action as possible to permit the 
clearing up of irregularities of status and 
the consequent reduction of our noncitizen 
population. Without the slightest reserva- 
tion, and as a result of the experience I 
gained as director of registration, I com- 
mend and join with the Common Council 
for American Unity in advocating the early 
adoption of two pieces of legislation: First, 
that which would permit aliens who have 
resided continuously in the United States for 
a given period—say 10 years—and who are 
otherwise eligible, to file petitions for citi- 
zenship without first having made a decla- 
ration of intention, and if of advanced age— 
let us say beyond 60—to be admitted to citi- 
zenship without meeting the so-called educa- 
tional requirements of the naturalization 
law. I might say, parenthetically, that the 
last part of this recommendation met with 
approval and, indeed, was suggested at the 
Federal-State conference, attended by Gov- 
ernors and attorneys general, in Washington 
last August. Second, legislation which would 
permit aliens who are persons of good moral 
character, believe in our institutions, who 
have resided here for more than 5 years, and 
who are not subject to deportation for any 
cause except illegal entry or overstay to 
legalize their status. 

It is conceded that these measures would 
not meet all the situations in which assist- 
ance is deserved, but they would go a long 
way. I still havé ringing in my ears the 
words of many hundreds of anonymous let- 
ters I received during the registration pe- 
riod: “How we would appreciate and honor 
United States citizenship if it were avail- 
able to us.” 

There is another matter which I should 
like to mention today—one which is curious 
and hard to understand. The friendly spirit 
of our alien registration program, with its 
absence of hostile compulsion, met with al- 
most universal approval. Many letters re- 
ceived from employers joined in that ap- 
proval and contained offers of cooperation 
on that basis. But in spite of that reassur- 
ing attitude, there is a disturbing and ap- 
parently increasing tendency on the part of 
many employers to insist upon citizenship 
as a prerequisite to employment. And this 
to the point where it may easily interfere 
with our national defense program. From 
almost every industrial State are coming re- 
ports that employers are refusing to hire 
noncitizens and in that respect you are going 
far beyond the legal requirements fixed by 
the Government, which as you know re- 
strict the employment of aliens in only two 
situations: First, where the employer is en- 
gaged in work under “secret, confidential, 
or restricted Government contracts” in 
which situations the law provides that no 
alien “can be permitted to have access to 
the plans or specifications or the work under 
such contracts.” Secondly, no alien may be 
employed in the manufacture of aircraft and 
parts. In individual cases and under cer- 
tain circumstances it is possible to secure 
temporary or permanent exemptions, but 
the requirements of the Government are 
quite specific and quite limited. 

It may be that employers have a mistaken 
impression as to the legal requirements and 
that this accounts for the policies adopted, 
but the results are nonetheless disturbing. 
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Throughout New England, in the tier of in- 
dustrialized States from New York and New 
Jersey west through Wisconsin, and on the 
Pacific coast, citizenship is being generally 
specified in both defense and nondefense 
industries. In other words, the restrictions 
are operating precisely in those areas which 
have had greatest proportion of noncitizens 
and which are experiencing the greatest de- 
mand for labor, and where the supply of 
labor in certain occupations is approaching 
exhaustion. 

In some instances the requirements of em- 
ployers go far beyond that of mere citizenship. 
In some places it does not suffice that the 
worker himself was born in the United States, 
but “both parents must be American-born.” 
There are even instances where the grand- 
parents as well must be American-born. In 
still other instances naturalized citizens of 
certain extraction will not be employed. 

Some of you will remember the exchange 
of correspondence last September between 
Gen. Robert E. Wood, of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., and Attorney General Jackson, in which 
the former stated that he had been informed 
that a number of employers apparently con- 
sidered it their patriotic duty to discharge 
alien employees simply because they are 
aliens. He stated further that he believed 
this to be a most short-sighted policy and he 
doubted whether its full implications were 
being realized. In the course of his reply, 
the Attorney General stated: “There is 
nothing in the recently enacted Alien Regis- 
tration Act, or any other Federal law, which 
interferes with the right of any noncitizen 
to earn his living by ordinary work in private 
industry. * * * It would create a grave 
national problem if the employers of this 
country, in any great number, were to decide 
to discriminate against the aliens who happen 
to be working for them. * * * A blanket 
restriction against aliens not only violates 
the American sense of fairness but frequently 
constitutes, in its practical effect, discrimina- 
tion against American citizens. We must not 
create a refugee problem in this country.” 

I am told that this tendency on the part 
of employers is causing considerable concern 
to leaders in the field of labor. It is probable 
that some employers who require citizenship 
intend to employ noncitizens later but wish 
to give employment preference to citizens. 
The consequence of such practice, however, 
is to make difficult the recruitment of work- 
ers by those industries and firms in which 
citizenship is a necessary requirement. The 
aircraft industry is a case in point. If the 
machinery and metal industries relaxed their 
prohibition on noncitizens, the aircraft in- 
dustry, which is bady in need of skilled and 
semiskilled men and which will soon face an 
acute labor shortage, would find it much easier 
to recruit labor. When those industries 
which do not absolutely require citizens in- 
sist on citizenship, not only does this restrict 
their own potential recruiting possibility but 
it depletes the reserve available for the air- 
craft and other defense industries. 

The American sense of justice led to gen- 
eral acceptance of and generous citizen par- 
ticipation in a noncitizen-registration pro- 
gram free of embarrassment and harassment. 
There is much that still cries out for the 
exercise of the American sense of justice. 
Alien registration will not have accomplished 
what it should if, in spite of what we have 
learned and will learn through it, we repeat 
the mistakes and injustices of former trou- 
bled days. Let the tests as to character and 
loyalty be as strict as the times seem to re- 
quire, but let us continue and intensify our 
efforts to minimize exclusions and prohibi- 
tions based on foreign birth, an accent, or 
alienage alone. America didn’t become great 
and won’t now be made stronger through 
such unjust discriminations. 


The Indeterminate Sentence and Its 
Effects 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Alexander Holtzoff, Special Assistant to 
the Attorney General, before the Judicial 
Conference for the seventh circuit held 
in Chicago, Ill., on December 13, 1940, in 
the circuit court of appeals courthouse: 


iu: discussing the proposal that the inde- 
terminate sentence plan should be made a 
part of the Federal penal system, it seems 
pertinent to consider first the specific prcb- 
lem for which this suggestion is submitted 
as a solution. This perhaps can best be done 
by quoting the following observations from 
the report of the Conference of Senior Cir- 
cuit Judges held in September 1938: 

“The Attorney General presented the sub- 
ject of the disparity between sentences im- 
posed in different districts by different 
judges for practically the same offense com- 
mitted under similar circumstances. Apart 
from the apparent failure to administer 
equal and exact justice in such cases the 
Attorney General called attention to the 
disciplinary problem that was thus created 
for the Federal Bureau of Prisons.” 

The conference recommended that careful 
consideration be given to this subject. 

In his report for the year ending June 30, 
1938, the Attorney General of the United 
States pointed out the existing difficulties 
in the following language: 

“My studies of the disposition of criminal 
cases in the Federal courts have led me to 
the conclusion that there frequently occur 
wide disparities and great inequalities in sen- 
tences imposed in different districts, and 
even by different judges in the same dis- 
trict, for identical offenses involving similar 
states of facts. 

“While, of course, varying points of view 
as between individual judges must of neces- 
sity lead to a certain degree of divergence in 
sentences imposed, the result is that the 
penalty which a person convicted of a crime 
has to undergo may depend on chance and 
on the fortuitous circumstance that a par- 
ticular judge disposes of the case. This 
situation makes it difficult to maintain that 
equal, even-handed justice is attained. 
Moreover, it creates a disciplinary problem 
inside the prison walls. Prisoners have a 
way of comparing notes. There is a free- 
masonry amongst them, and marked differ- 
ences in penalties for the same crime create 
a justifiable sense of injustice and resent- 
ment.” ? 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter and Dean Landis 
in their illuminating treatise on “The Busi- 
ness of the Supreme Court,” made some chal- 
lenging comments on this subject: 

“Capricious difference in sentences for the 
same offense due to varying views of different 
judges is another familiar evil of American 
criminal justice which has claimed the at- 
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tention of the (Judicial) Conference. Indi- 
vidualization in punishment has been ac- 
cepted as a guiding consideration of modern 
criminal science. But individualization rest- 
ing upon the idiosyncracies of individual 
judges makes for a sporting theory of justice, 
and, by leaving the accused to jockey for 
trial before favoring judges, is destructive of 
the necessary confidence that reason guides 
the judicial judgment.” ? 

This state of affairs is not peculiar to the 
Federal judicial system. It inherently ob- 
tains in all jurisdictions in which fixed sen- 
tences are imposed by the trial court. Pro- 
fessor Sheldon Glueck, in his provocative 
work on “Crime and Justice,” summarizes 
some studies made in a number of the States 
indicating the prevalence of a similar phe- 
nomenon In England, Sir Henry Haw- 
kins, an eminent and celebrated criminal 
judge, has indicated that the same problem 
is presented in that country and made the 
following animadversions on this topic: 

“The want of even an approach to uni- 
formity in criminal sentences is no doubt a 
very serious matter, and is due, not to any 
defect in the criminal law (much as I think 
that might be improved in many respects), 
but is owing to the great diversity of opin- 
ion, and therefore of actions. which not un- 
naturally exists among criminal judges. 

~*~ * - « « 


“The result of this state of things is ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory and the most glar- 
ing irregularities, diversity, and variety of 
sentences, are daily brought to our notice, 
the same offense committed under similar 
circumstances being visited by one judge 
with a long term of penal servitude, by an- 
other with simple imprisonment, with noth- 
ing appreciable to account for the differ- 
ence.” 4 

That a great divergence and disparity as 
between sentences imposed by various Fed- 
eral courts actually exists is easily demon- 
strated. Statistical researches made some 
time ago, indicate that during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1935, the average sentence of 
imprisonment imposed in liquor cases by a 
particular judge was 851 days, while the 
average sentence imposed by another judge 
in such cases was only 40 days. The aver- 
age sentences imposed by each of the other 
Federal judges ranged between these two 
poles. For the year ending June 30, 1939, the 
average varied between 1,825 days and 100 
Gays. In narcotic cases, the average sen- 
tence of imprisonment imposed by one judge 
during the year ending June 30, 1935, was 
3,468 days, by another judge only 31 days, 
the average sentences imposed by each of 
the remaining judges being between these 
two extremes. Similar examples may be 
multiplied, but I shall refrain from wearying 
you by further statistics. 

The most striking illustration that has 
ever come to my notice consists of two cases 
tried at about the same time in two differ- 
ent districts, each involving a misapplica- 
tion of assets of a national bank. In each 
case, the defendant was the president of 
the bank; in each case, the amount mis- 
applied was approximately the same; in 
each case, the specific mode of misapplica- 
tion was the same; in each case, the de- 
fendant was an experienced banking official 
and, prior to his indictment, had been a 
man of high standing in the community. 
In one of these two cases, the defendant was 
sentenced to imprisonment for a year and 
a day; the defendant in the other case was 
sentenced to imprisonment for 10 years. 








2Pp. 249-250. 
® Pp. 115-123. 
‘The Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins 
Baron Brampton, edited by Richard Harris, 
vol. II, pp. 285-287. 
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I do not intend to intimate an opinion 
which of these sentences was inappropriate 
to the occasion or even that either one 
was not suitable in and of itself. I merely 
venture to suggest that the maxim that 
“equality is equity” would seem to have a 
place in criminal law as well as in equity 
jcrisprudence and that the mere inequality 
in the mode of treatment of offenders con- 
stitutes an element of injustice. Yet, this 
inequality is inescapable under the present 
system, because it is natural that when 
over 250 judges individually impose sen- 
tences, their varying points of view, atti- 
tudes, and reactions toward particular 
crimes and specific situations will be re- 
flected in differing penalties meted out un- 
der parallel circumstances. This result is 
accentuated by the fact that while every 
other final judgment and decree rendered 
by a district court is subject to appellate 
review, a sentence in a criminal case— 
which is perhaps the most vital and far- 
reaching action that a trial judge is ever 
called upon to take—may not receive judi- 
cial reconsideration. 

In England, this problem has been met 
by conferring on the Court of Criminal 
Appeal jurisdiction to revise sentences. 
Legislation to vest similar authority in our 
Circuit Courts of Appeals was drafted sev- 
eral years ago in the Department of Jus- 
tice, and its enactment was recommended 
by the Attorney General. While urging the 
passage of the legislation, the Department 
did not offer it as a complete remedy, but 
merely as a means of ameliorating certain 
aspects of the existing difficulties. 

The indeterminate sentence system has 
recently been approved by the judicial con- 
ference after a considerable study of this 
difficult subject. In addition to reaching the 
shortcomings of the existing practice, it is 
expected that the measure would make addi- 
tional constructive contributions of great 
importance in the administration of crim- 
inal justice. 

Let us, first, summarize briefly and suc- 
cinctly the organization and operation of an 
indeterminate sentence plan. Under it, if a 
defendant is convicted and the court de- 
cides that he is not a proper subject for pro- 
bation or merely a fine, but should be sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, a sentence of im- 
prisonment generally is imposed without fix- 
ing a definite term which the prisoner shall 
serve. An administrative board similar, for 
example, to the Federal Parole Board, now 
in existence, then makes an exhaustive 
study, which comprehends not only the facts 
surrounding the offense and the defendant’s 
prior criminal record, but also extends to his 
background, training, and experience, his 
mental state, his attitude toward society, his 
aptitudes, and all the other imponderables 
that should enter into the determination of 
the possibility of reforming and rehabilitat- 
ing the offender and ascertaining on that 
basis how long he should be confined before 
he can be released with safety. Ordinarily, 
the authority of the Board in this respect is 
limited by the maximum term prescribed by 
law for the offense of which the defendant 
has been convicted or in some jurisdictions, 
such as the District of Columbia, by a mini- 
mum and a maximum sentence imposed by 
the court. The Beard may have before it 
the recommendation of the trial judge and 
of the prosecuting attorney, as well as of 
the probation officer who may have made 
the presentence investigation. It also may 
have the benefit of the reports of the medi- 
cal officer, the psychiatrist, and the psycholo- 
gist of the institution where the defendant 
is confined, the results of investigations into 
the defendant’s family and home surround- 
ings, as well as other information which may 
throw light on the matter. 

The indeterminate-sentence plan is not an 
untried innovation. It is not a novelty. It 
was first suggested over a hundred years ago, 
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although at that time the seed did not bear 
fruit. It may be said to have been first pro- 
posed in a definite, concrete, and responsible 
form in 1870 by Z. R. Brockway before a na- 
tional conference on penitentiary and reform- 
atory discipline held in Cincinnati, Ohio! 

Mr. Brockway at that time was superin- 
tendent of the Detroit House of Correction 
and later became the first superintendent of 
the Elmira Reformatory in New York State. 
His comprehensive paper on this subject is a 
classic in the literature of penology. 

Mr. Brockway’s presentation of the matter 
attracted considerable attention and grad- 
ually eventuated in the enactment of legis- 
lation along these lines in a number of 
States. In 1910 the International Prison 
Congress, which met at Washington, gave its 
approval and sanction to the indeterminate- 
sentence principle. Today, approximately 
three-fourths of the States are operating 
an indeterminate-sentence system, in one 
form or another, at least as to a part of the 
defendants that come before the criminal 
courts. 

Indeterminate-sentence laws may be di- 
vided into two categories. Laws of the first 
type provide that every sentence of imprison- 
ment shall be for the maximum term pre- 
scribed by statute for the offense of which 
the defendant has been convicted. The ac- 
tual duration of the incarceration is subse- 
quently determined by an administrative 
board. The confinement, however, is for not 
less than the minimum prescribed by law 
for the offense, if a minimum is in fact fixed 
by statute. It will be observed that the trial 
court in its judgment does not participate to 
any extent in the fixing of the duration of 
the imprisonment, although the judge may, 
of course, make recommendations to the 
board. Statutes of this nature are in effect 
in a number of States, among which are 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio. 

The second class of indeterminate sentence 
laws embraces statutes under which the court 
fixes in its judgment a minimum and a 
maximum term of imprisonment, within the 
limits prescribed by statute. The board at 
a later date determines the actual pericd of 
the imprisonment to be served by the de- 
fendant within the extremes named by the 
court. Statutes of this character are found 
in the District of Columbia, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York, and Wisconsin. 

Turning now to a discussion of the effects 
of the indeterminate-sentence plan, its most 
striking result is a far nearer approach to 
reasonable and desirable uniformity of pen- 
alties than is possible under the present sys- 
tem. This consequence necessarily emerges 
from the fact that a single board or perhaps 
several boards, acting in close cooperation, 
determine the length of incarceration to 
which every prisoner should be subjected. In 
other words, all cases clear through the same 
channel. Naturally, the attitude and ap- 
proach of the sentencing tribunal would be 
the same in all situations of a like charac- 
ter. The striking disparities in punishment 
that are common under the system of fixed 
sentences by the court would tend to dis- 
appear or at least to be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Other improvements brought about are 
even more significant and have even more 
far-reaching implications. Every sentence 
becomes the result of the composite views 
of several persons instead of the judgment 
of one individual. Moreover, the decision is 
reached only after a profound and thorough 
study and scrutiny of all of the factors that 
should properly be taken into account in 
determining the duration of the imprison- 
ment and the type of treatment that is most 


'See Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York for the year 1870, p. 38 
et seq. 


likely to lead to the protection of society and 
the rehabilitation of the offender in any spe- 
cific case. This is accomplished outside of 
the hustle and bustle of a courtroom, where 
prompt disposition of each matter is re- 
quired of the judge, who frequently is lack- 
ing in complete facilities as well as sufficient 
time to secure investigations of the type that 
can be made by prison psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and social workers and which sup- 
plement the study of the case by the judge, 
the prosecuting attorney, and the probation 
officer. 

Is the indeterminate-sentence system a 
form of coddling the criminal? This is a 
question that is frequently on the lips of 
skeptics and even of impartial observers, and, 
therefore, should be faced and answered. Ob- 
viously, there is nothing in the nature of the 
indeterminate-sentence principle and in the 
fixing of the duration of imprisonment by 
an administrative tribunal rather than by 
the trial judge, which should lead to coddling 
the criminal. Some boards may be too leni- 
ent, but this is also true of many judges. By 
the same token, some boards may lean to 
the side of severity, which is also at times 
the case with some judges. Perhaps the most 
realistic answer can be found by an exam- 
ination of actual experience under the inde- 
terminate-sentence system. Statistical re- 
searches lead to the conclusion that in a 
number of States, the average length of im- 
prisonment increased as a result of the intro- 
duction of the indeterminate-sentence system. 
This, for example, has been the case in MIli- 
nois,® and Indiana. On the other hand, in 
Utah the shift to the indeterminate sentence 
plan resulted in a slight diminution in the 
average length of imprisonment.’ On the 
whole, we are safe in saying that leniency is 
not the necessary result of the indeterminate- 
sentence system. On the contrary, greater 
severity is Just as likely to be its consequence. 

The efficiency of an indeterminate-sen- 
tence system is dependent on two principal 
factors. First, it is indispensable that the 
administrative board determining the dura- 
tion of imprisonment should be composed of 
able, fearless, and outstanding members com- 
manding the respect of the community to 
the same extent as judges and that the board 
be permitted to act independently and in a 
quasi judicial manner. It must not be sub- 
ject to extraneous influences and must decide 
each matter purely on the merits. The sec- 
ond essential condition of success is proper 
supervision of prisoners who have been re- 
leased on parole. To secure this result, it 
is necessary to provide a sufficient number 
of parole officers, all of whom must have a 
proper background, training, and ability. It 
is a fact that the indeterminate-sentence 
system has not always operated properly. 
Undoubtedly, it has on occasion resulted in 
@ premature release of prisoners whose con- 
finement should have been further prolonged. 
I dare say, however, that in every instance in 
which there has been a failure, one or the 
other or both of the conditions which I have 
named as indispensable prerequisites of effi- 
cient administration have not been present. 
Wherever there is a board of the type that I 
described and there is proper parole super- 
vision, the indeterminate-sentence system 
ordinarily operates successfully. Where it 
fails, either or both of these elements are 
generally absent. Moreover, similar abuses 
are found under the fixed-term system as 
well. In some States in which the latter plan 
still prevails, the courts at times deal too leni- 
ently with hardened criminals or the parole 


*Bruce, Burgess & Harno, The Workings cf 
the Indeterminate Sentence and the Parole 
System in Illinois, pp. 51-52. 

™Thomas & Jansen, Study of the Indeter- 
minate Sentence, Probation, and Parole in 
Utah, p. 69. 
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board may improvidently release them be- 
fore such action is compatible with the best 
interests of society. 

We need have no fear or misgivings as to 
the possible success of such a measure if it 
were introduced into the administration of 
Federal criminal law. The outstanding rec- 
ord of the Federal Parole Board, which is fre- 
quently pointed to as a model, and the notable 
administration of the Federal parole system 
constitute an assurance that the abuses which 
have on occasion interfered with the success- 
ful administration of the indeterminate-sen- 
tence system in some of the States are not 
likely to creep in if the Federal Government 
adopts such a plan. 

There are objections that are at times ad- 
vanced against the indeterminate-sentence 
proposal other than the possibility that it may 
result in coddling the criminal. It has been 
suggested that the determination of the ex- 
tent of punishment is a judicial function and 
should remain with the courts. Undoubtedly, 
it is a judicial function in the Federal courts 
today, because the law so provides. It is not 
inherently, however, or necessarily a judicial 
duty. Certainly the majority of the States do 
not seem so to regard it. The constitutional- 
ity of the District of Columbia Indeterminate 
Sentence Act was challenged on the very 
ground that it delegated judicial power to 
the executive branch of the Government. The 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia unanimously expressed the 
view, however, that this point was without 
merit. It explicitly observed that the func- 
tion conferred by the act on the Board of 
Parole was administrative rather than judicial. 
The Supreme Court declined to grant a peti- 
tion for certiorari.® 

The indeterminate-sentence plan has also 
been criticized as being hardly fair to the 
criminal. It has been argued that he is 
entitled to be apprised from the very be- 
ginning of his confinement precisely how 
long a term he is to serve. It should be noted 
that this objection is exactly the reverse of 
that adduced by those who fear that the 
plan may result in too tenderhearted a 
treatment of the offender. The two lines of 
attack are manifestly inconsistent. The fact 
that the indeterminate-sentence system re- 
sults in keeping the criminal in suspense for 
a considerable time after his commitment to 
a penal institution, is hardly a grave draw- 
back. On the contrary, it may operate in the 
direction of protecting the community and 
of according a greater incentive to the 
prisoner to prepare himself for a law-abiding 
life than is found under the present law. 

The Conference of Senior Circuit Judges, 
which convened in September 1939, appointed 
a committee to consider and report on the 
feasibility of an indeterminate-sentence law 
for the Federal courts. Your senior circuit 
judge was appointed a member of this com- 
mittee, the other members being Judge 
Wilbur of the ninth circuit and Judge Learned 
Hand, of the second circuit. At its meeting 
last fall the conference adopted a resolution 
favoring the indeterminate plan of sentence. 
It approved one of two alternative drafts of 
a bill prepared in the Department of Justice 
at the suggestion of the committee of the 
conference. The draft which the conference 
selected and to which it gave its approbation 
proposes that in felony cases, if the trial court 
imposes a sentence of imprisonment, such 
sentence shall be for the maximum term fixed 
by law for the offense of which the defendant 
has been convicted. The parole board, which 
is to be renamed as the Board of indeterminate 
sentence and parole, is thereafter to fix a 
definite term of imprisonment that the de- 


8 Sims v. Rives, 84 F. (2d) 871, certiorari 
denied, 298 U. S. €82, 





fendant shall serve. A provision is contained 
in the proposed bill requiring the board to 
considcr any recommendation made by the 
trial judge and by the United States Attorney; 
the report and recommendation of the pro- 
bation officer; the reports and recommenda- 
tions of officers of the institution in which 
the defendant is confined, including the war- 
den, the medical officer, the psychologist, 
and the psychiatrist, as well as any other 
information that the board may deem proper. 

The subject of punishment is a difficult one, 
for it has many ramifications. The science of 
penology involves a blending of many subtle 
and illusive elements. It is still in a state of 
flux. Its field is that intricate and unfathom- 
able realm, the human mind. Exact admeas- 
urement of values is impossible, and an ap- 
proximation is all that may even be hoped for. 
There are many who feel that the methods 
of imposing penalties for crime can be im- 
proved. They have been groping for a means 
with which to meet at least some of the exist- 
ing deficiencies. The indeterminate-sentence 
plan seems a marked advance in the direction 
of progress. 
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Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, in addition to appropriating in- 
creased regular funds to carry on the re- 
search work of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, other moneys should immedi- 
ately be made available. The military 
importance of wood products is so great, 
arising from its numerous uses and adap- 
tations, that national-defense funds 
should be allocated to develop the new 
processes to which forest products, and 
particularly plywood, can and should be 
applied. It has been estimated that there 
are more than a score of uses to which 
chemically treated plywood can be adapt- 
ed in airplane construction alone, not to 
mentic .. many other articles and devices 
employed by the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments. At least $1,000,000 of national- 
defense funds should immediately be 
made available to the Forest Products 
Laboratory to prosecute vigorously this 
highly important research work which is 
so essential and vital to our entire na- 
tional-defense program. Of course, 
many, and in fact, most, of these uses 
would be continued in peacetime as well, 
giving needed employment to thousands 
of our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement made by me February 
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6, 1941, before the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 


Forest Propucts LABORATORY 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. Cannon. Congressman SmitH of Wash- 
ington is present. We shall be glad to hear 
from him. 

Mr. SmirH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I again come before you as 
I have in former years to urge that the ap- 
propriation for forest-products research be 
substantially increased for the benefit of the 
forest owners and forest industries of the 
Northwest. 

In Washington and Oregon the lumber in- 
dustry is our only large industrial support. 
It pays 60 percent of our pay rolls, $70,000,000 
in freight bills, and $10,000,000 in taxes. 
Fifty cents out of every dollar received by the 
manufacture of Douglas-fir lumber has gone 
in wages during the past 3 years. 

Timber is the only crop suitable to half the 
land in Washington and Oregon, and the 
future of the Northwest depends upon the 
marketing and values of its timber crops. 

But the market for lumber has been stead- 
ily declining since 1906, while the growth of 
our forests is steadily growing and perhaps 
increasing. 

We are asking private owners to engage 
in the business of growing forests—yet we 
all know that they cannot and will not do it 
unless they have assurances that they can 
profitably market their timber after it is 
grown. 

It is my opinion, gentlemen, that you can 
do more to promote forestry in this country 
by promoting the utilization of the crop 
than by any other single thing. You will 
have to reduce the wastes in logging, im- 
prove methods, and reduce costs of manufac- 
ture, improve the existing uses for forest 
products and develop new products and by- 
products from them in order to keep up their 
values and increase their marketability. 

You have undertaken to do these things 
for the agricultural crop, and wisely so, but 
you have not given enough support to similar 
Federal efforts for the forest crop. 

The work of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory is spread entirely too thinly over the 
urgent utilization problem which each region 
is faced with. These men are doing splendid 
work on seasoning our big west coast tim- 
ber; they are putting a certain amount of 
time on to pulping Douglas fir, and they 
have one man I think experimenting with 
the gluing of plywood. But this effort is 
inadequate, so inadequate in fact, that our 
plywocd association is contributing $10,000 to 
the laboratory to speed up their research 
on plywood. I repeat that which I said a 
year ago to this committee: The Govern- 
ment should put at least $50,000 into this 
plywood-research work. I emphasized at 
that time the relative shortage of large, high- 
quality logs of Douglas fir, from which the 
veneer is now made. The laboratory has 
done work and can do more toward develop- 
ing the cutting and processing of acceptable 
veneer from smaller logs of lower quality, 
and even from logs of different species. Be- 
yond this is the opportunity for further work 
in the study of glues for the manufacture 
of plywood. In the studies of new woods 
and better gluing methods the work is im- 
portant to the South as well as to the west 
coast. 

We would like to see also not less than 
$50,000 marked up for research to reclaim for 
pulping the Douglas-fir wastes on the west 
coast. I have repeatedly presented these 
needs to this committee. 

In brief, gentlemen, I would like to see at 
least a $400,000 increase for the laboratory’s 
work, $100,000 of which should be devoted 
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to northwestern problems. The remainder 
can well be applied to urgent problems in 
the southeastern and central regions. In 
all this, however, bear in mind, I have 
stressed the current needs, such as are before 
the lumber industry. I have _ scarcely 
touched on the tremendous need for research 
which comes as a result of our national- 
Gefense program. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
closed editorial appeared in the Courier, 
Waterloo, Iowa, February 25, 1941, and 
is typical of the editorials that misrep- 
resent my views in many of the news- 
papers of the country. This editorial 
states: 

INTEREST ON PUBLIC DEBT 


A public debt is one of those evil, multi- 
plying things which, as it grows larger, re- 
quires an ever-increasing proportion of the 
national income just to pay interest. 

Senator Wricht PaTMAN declared recently 
that interest charges will amount to about 
$2,000,000,000 yearly by the end of this year, 
and that this is enough to pay a $30-a-month 
pension to every old-age applicant in the 
Nation. 

In fact, Parman is so annoyed by the 
necessity of paying this interest that he 
. proposes the simple alternative of making all 
future Government bonds non-interest- 
paying. In other words, he would merely 
print a promise to pay—or paper money. 
Showing how much the Nation could save by 
this method, PaATMAN says: 

“If the Government issues a million dol- 
lars in non-interest-bearing obligations and 
retires 4 percent each year, all the million 
dollars will be paid in 25 years; but if the 
Government issues interest-bearing obliga- 
tions, providing for 4 percent interest and 
pays 4 percent each year for 25 years, the 
Government will still owe the million dol- 
lars, although the taxpayers have paid a 
million dollars.” 

PaTMAN’s proposal has many implications, 
but a few of them will suffice. Non-interest- 
bearing Government I O U’s will not be 
willingly purchased—they must be forced on 
the people. The net result, then, is con- 
scription of wealth. The whole of society, 
moreover, is based on the interest-bearing 
system. Life insurance companies could not 
offer the same policies that they do now if 
it were not for interest. If the Govern- 
ment refused to pay interest, the whole 
system would crumble. The only effect of 
such a proposal would be ultimate and dis- 
astrous inflation, however strongly the advo- 
cates of such a plan may deny it. 


MONEY PAID INTO CIRCULATION 


Let me answer these charges one by 
one. 


First: 
Non-interest-bearing Government’s I O U’s 
will not be willingly purchased—they must be 


forced on the people, 
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No effort will be made to force them on 
the people under my proposal and it will 
not be necessary for individuals or cor- 
porations to purchase them. I propose 
that the Government deliver these non- 
interest-bearing bonds to the Federal 
Reserve banks and receive credit for 
them. In this way, checks can be given 
by the Government on the accounts in 
Federal Reserve banks in exactly the 
same way as similar transactions are 
handled now. That is the only way we 
can utilize our enormous gold supply of 
over $22,000,000,000. Therefore, this ob- 
jection is without merit. 

IT IS NOT PROPOSED THAT PRIVATE INTEREST BE 
ABOLISHED 


Second. It is said: 


The whole of society, moreover, is based 
on the interest-bearing system. 


I am not proposing to abolish interest. 
I am merely proposing that the sovereign 
Government of the United States not 
issue interest-bearing obligations, as it is 
unnecessary, extravagant, and wasteful. 
The interest paid by the Government 
since its organization has been insignifi- 
cant compared with interest paid by indi- 
viduals and corporations. Neither is it 
proposed that the private banking system 
be interfered with in any way. 


LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANIES NOT TO BE HARMED 
Third. It is said: 


Life-insurance companies could not offer 
the same policies that they do now if it were 
not for interest. 


The most rapid and substantial growth 
of life-insurance companies was before 
they depended at all upon interest on 
Government bonds. My proposal will 
not, in any way, interfere with life-insur- 
ance companies collecting interest, ex- 
cept they will be required to have invest- 
ments other than Government bonds for 
the purpose of receiving interest. For 
the first 125 years of our country’s exist- 
ence, the National Government paid a 
very small and insignificant amount of 
interest each year on its Government 
obligations, but since the World War, the 
interest burden has become increasingly 
important until now it is more than a 
billion dollars a year, and by the end of 
this year it will be at the rate of 
$2,000,000,000 a year. I insist that the 
life-insurance companies will not be 
interfered with. They will merely seek 
other investments and possibly those just 
as good, from which they will receive 
greater interest rates than they receive 
from Government bonds. 

NOT NECESSARY FOR GOVERNMENT TO PAY INTER- 
EST TO PRESERVE CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM 


Fourth. It is also said: 


If the Government refused to pay interest, 
the whole system would crumble. 


This cannot be a statement based upon 
fact, as the system did not crumble for 
the first 125 years of our country’s exis- 
tence, when our Government paid prac- 
tically no interest or at least a very small, 
insignificant amount of interest each 
year. This is conclusive proof that this 
statement is incorrect. It is, doubtless, 
based upon the theory that an effort is 
being made by me to abolish private 
interest, which is not correct. 


BONDS JUST AS INFLATIONARY AS MONEY 
Fifth. It is also said: 

The only effect of such a proposal would be 

ultimate and disastrous inflation, however 


strongly the advocates of such a plan may 
deny it. 


Let us compare the present system with 
the proposed plan and determine which 
will be the more inflationary. It must be 
conceded that the issuance and sale of a 
million dollars in United States Govern- 
ment bonds is just as inflationary as the 
issuance by the Federal Reserve banks 
at the request of the Government of a 
million dollars worth of currency—Fed- 
eral Reserve notes—paper money. The 
effect on the currency and credit system 
is exactly the same. 

The difference, however, to the tax- 
payers is quite great. By the time the 
Government bonds are paid the taxpay- 
ers will have paid $1,000,000 in interest, 
or as much as the principal of the bonds. 
Whereas the Federal Reserve currency 
could be retired by paying 4 percent each 
year and canceling that much, and by 
the end of the 25 years the entire million 
dollars’ worth of currency would be re- 
tired and destroyed. If we pay 4-percent 
interest on the United States bonds each 
year for 25 years, we still owe the million 
dollars’ worth of bonds at the end of 25 
years, so the bond plan is more inflation- 
ary because it compels an increase of 
more credit and currency. As between 
printing-press bonds under the existing 
system and printing-press money, one 
does not increase the circulating medium 
any more than the other. Therefore 
either bonds or money getting out of 
proper bounds or reasonable limitations 
would cause disastrous inflation, but 
there is no more reason for one getting 
out of bounds than the other. In fact, 
I believe that if the Government issues 
its own credit through the Federal Re- 
serve System more caution will be used 
than if bonds are issued, which provide 
interest. If the currency or credit is is- 
sued as proposed, the financial com- 
munity would holler their heads off .if 
Congress were to commence a policy that 
might cause inflation, whereas under the 
present system the financial community 
has an incentive not to make too much 
noise, since they are receiving a tribute 
on every dollar that is paid out by the 
Government. Every time a soldier is paid 
a dollar the holders of Government 
bonds are paid a dollar. Every time the 
Government, under the present system, 
pays out a dollar, tribute of an equal 
amount must be paid to Government 
bondholders. 


BANKS CREATE MONEY BY BOOKKEEPING TRANS-~- 
ACTIONS 


The commercial banks have created out 
of thin air $20,000,000,000 in money, with 
which to buy $20,000,000,000 in United 
States Government bonds. If the Gov- 
ernment had issued the $20,000,000,000 
through the Federal Reserve Banking 
System and promised to pay no interest 
at all, the amount of our circulating me- 
dium would be exactly the same as it is 
today. But the difference to the taxpayer 
is great. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE SHOULD BE OWNED BY GOVERN- 
MENT 

I insist that our privately owned Fed- 
eral Reserve System should be taken over 
by the Government, because it should be 
just as much a part of our Government 
and under the supervision of Congress as 
the Internal Revenue Department, which 
collects taxes, or the Customs Division, 
which collects tariff duties. 

It would be just as reasonable for the 
railroad owners to fix freight rates by get- 
ting themselves appointed members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
it is for the big bankers of the country, 
who are privately and selfishly interested, 
to absolutely control the greatest privi- 
lege of this Government, that is, issuing 
money upon the credit of the entire 
Nation. 

POINTS INVOLVING PROPOSAL THAT CONGRESS 

SHOULD CONSIDER 

The following facts relative to our 
monetary system should not be over- 
looked: 

First, Congress is charged by the Con- 
stitution with the duty of coining money 
and regulating its value. This privilege 
has been farmed out to the private com- 
mercial banks. It is an outrage and 
should be corrected immediately. 

Second. The Federal Reserve banks 
are, in effect, the Federal Reserve bank, 
since it is really one system, consisting 
of 12 regional banks, and although it 
issues money On the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, it is not owned by the Govern- 
ment or the people; it is owned by the 
private commercial banks of the country 
who have invested in it a comparatively 
insignificant sum in stock. 

Third. The private commercial banks 
with their investment of $138,000,000 in 
stock in the Federal Reserve bank, have 
issued more than $6,000,000,000 in Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, which represent a 
mortgage upon the property of all the 
people, claim a cloud on the title of the 
Government’s twenty-two and one-quar- 
ter billion dollars in gold and transact 
billions of dollars worth of business each 
year on the Government’s credit. In 
addition, they are, in effect guaranteed 
6 percent dividend on the stock that they 
own, 

Fourth. Federal Reserve notes, which 
circulate as money, look like and are, in 
effect, what are commonly called green- 
backs, represent just as much a mort- 
gage on the people’s property as United 
States bonds. The only substantial dif- 
ference is that the money is non-interest- 
bearing obligations of the Government 
and the bonds are interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of the Government. 

Fifth. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing here in Washington prints tons 
of money and bonds each day. It all goes 
through the United States Treasury. 

Sixth. The United States Treasury 
sells interest-bearing bonds and then 
permits the Federal Reserve bank to 
have free of charge the Federal Reserve 
notes which they can use to buy bonds 
with. The result is that the Federal Re- 
serve bank owns billions of dollars’ worth 
of Government bonds, upon which they 
collect enormous sums of interest annu- 
ally, and which were purchased by 
them with another Government obliga- 
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tion, Federal Reserve notes, which were 
noninterest bearing. In other words, a 
private-owned, system uses one form of 
Government obligation, which is fur- 
nished to them free, to purchase another 
form of Government obligation, upon 
which the Government is compelled to 
pay annually a large sum of money as 
interest; it uses the Government’s money 
to buy Government bonds. 

Seventh. The private commercial banks 
have created in recent years more than 
$20,000,000,000 in credit through the pur- 
chase of Government bonds. For exam- 
ple, a bank buys a million dollars’ worth 
of bonds. It gives the Government credit 
for a million dollars and thereby creates 
a million dollars. The Government is- 
sues checks on the account to pay debts 
owed by the Government. If the people 
to whom the checks are delivered desire 
money instead of credit, they are given 
Federal Reserve notes, another form of 
Government obligation. This in effect 
allows the private banks to use the Gov- 
ernment’s credit to buy Government 
bonds. 

Eighth. Congress should immediately 
enact a law that will reimburse the pri- 
vate commercial banks their $138,000,000 
which they have invested in stock in the 
Federal Reserve bank and immediately 
assume for the Government control of 
this institution, which is, in effect, a 
governmental institution performing a 
governmental function. If such a law 
were passed it would remove the cloud 
from the title to the Government’s gold 
and all of the $22,232,000,000 of gold 
would be owned by the Government 
without lien or claim by private institu- 
tions whatsoever. 

Ninth. With the Government owning 
the money-issuing Federal Reserve bank 
it could, when money is needed, cause 
the Secretary of the Treasury to deliver 
to the Federal Reserve bank Govern- 
ment bonds that are noninterest bearing 
and have the Federal Reserve bank give 
credit to the Government for the amount 
of the bonds. Then, the Government’s 
debts could be paid in exactly the same 
Way and manner as they are paid now 
except the Government would not pay 
interest. The bonds would not be sold 
but the Government’s credit or money 
would be paid into circulation. 

Tenth. Our present system has forced 
Congress into the embarrassing position 
of having provided heavy penalties, in- 
cluding jail and fine, for all citizens who 
do not deliver over to the privately 
owned Federal Reserve bank the use of 
their gold. This has been brought about 
by the people being compelled to deliver 
to the Government their gold, and it is 
immediately, through subterfuge, used by 
the Federal Reserve bank through the 
issuance of fictitious gold certificates or 
by giving credit for gold certificates that 
are not actually issued. 

Eleventh. Instead of the Government 
retiring tax-exempt, interest-bearing 
bonds as they become due, as recently 
proposed, with taxable bonds, the Gov- 
ernment should pay off all interest-bear- 
ing bonds as they become due through 
Federal Reserve credit, which can be 
provided by the Government-owned Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, 
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Twelfth. No effort is being made in the 
direction of Government ownership of 
the 15,000 or more private commezcial 
banks. My proposal only involves the 
Government owning the Federal Reserve 
bank, which performs a governmental 
function, and the greatest of all govern- 
mental functions, that of issuing money 
on the credit of the Nation, and does not 
contemplate any interference with the 
private banks. 

We should not contract to pay Govern- 
ment bondholders a dollar every time we 
spend a dollar for national defense and 
other purposes. 

This question involves no mystery, as 
those who profit by it would make you 
believe. It only involves the question of 
right or wrong. 





Federal Assistance to Defense Project 
Communities 
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MEMORIAL OF OREGON STATE SENATE 





Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker,I ask leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp by 
including therein Senate Joint Memorial 
No. 4 of the Oregon State Legislature. 
The memorial follows: 

Senate Joint Memorial No. ¢ 


Whereas sudden and large shifts in popu- 
lation resulting from Federal defense projects 
and other federally supported and controlled 
projects within the State of Oregon often 
impose severe financial burdens upon school 
districts and other local units of government 
that have neither the facilities nor the funds 
to cope with such emergencies; and 

Whereas such projects being Federal in 
nature do not increase the taxable wealth of 
such school districts and other local units 
of government in proportion to the obliga- 
tions which the increased population compel 
such local units to meet; and 

Whereas this condition is so acute as seri- 
ously to threaten the solvency of certain 
school districts and other local units of gov- 
ernment by forcing them to resort to unrea- 
sonable and exorbitant tax levies in addition 
to those normally required: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein) — 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
be requested to take immediate steps to re- 
lieve such overburdened school districts and 
other local governmental units with definite 
financial assistance and to provide for such 
exigencies in the future when projects are 
initiated. 

2. That a copy of this memorial be sent to 
United States Senators CHARLES L. McNary 
and Rurus C. HOLMAN, and to Congressmen 
JAMES W. Mott, HoMER D. ANGELL, and WAL- 
TER M. PIERCE, and that they be, and they 
hereby are, requested to support legislation 
which will make the objective of this memo- 
rial effective. 
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8. That the secretary of state of the State 
of Oregon be, and he hereby is, instructed 
to forward a certified copy of this memorial 
to the President of the United States, the 
President and Chief Clerk of the United 
States Senate, and to the Speaker and Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 





Poll-Tax Repeal Gains Momentum—First 
Lady Urges Abolition of the Poll Tax 
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ARTICLES AND AN EDITORIAL FROM 
SEVERAL NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, Thomas Jefferson is beginning to 
come into his own once again in Virginia. 
He helped to lay the foundations of de- 
mocracy there, but when the political 
leaders in the State adopted the poll tax 
as a prerequisite to voting in 1901 they 
departed from every tenet Jefferson 
espoused. Today the people of Virginia, 
who never wanted the poll tax, and the 
political leaders, are preparing to abolish 
the rule of the minority poll-tax elec- 
torate in the State. Three out of the 
four announced Democratic candidates 
for Governor are favoring the repeal of 
the poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 
And February 1 saw the formation of 
the Southern Electoral Reform League, 
in Richmond, Va., with Mrs. Roosevelt 
as the featured speaker, to campaign for 
the abolition of the poll tax. 

It was heartening to note that the 
Southern Electoral Reform League ap- 
preciated that I am not conducting any 
crusade against the South, but that Iam 
trying only to assist the southern people 
to rule themselves. The league pledged 
its efforts to fight for repeal of the poll 
tax, both by State action, if that is pos- 
sible, and by supporting the Geyer bill to 
prohibit the use of poll taxes in Federal 
elections. The league recognized, as all 
of us must, that the Rock of Gibralter 
constitutions in the poll-tax States and 
the devices of the political machines are 
able to defeat the will of the people. 
That is why the people of the poll-tax 
States look to Congress to pass the Geyer 
bill. 

I am inserting several articles which 
illustrate the rising opposition to the poll 
tax and an editorial by Virginius Dabney 
from the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
First Lapy Hits DENIAL OF VOTES—VALUE OF 

BALLOT STRESSED IN TALK 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt said here last 
night “we cannot be a democracy and deny 
the vote to any individual” and urged that 
the discussion of electoral reforms should be 
carried into every State to make citizens more 
conscious of the importance of their votes. 

Mrs. Roosevelt spoke at a meeting in John 
Marshall High School sponsored by the South- 
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ern Electoral Reform League, organized here 
yesterday to fight for repeal of the poll tax as 
a prerequisite to voting. 

“It is perfectly natural,” Mrs. Roosevelt 
said, “for us to have differences of opin- 
ion, * * * but when we make a decision it 
should be the decision of the majority of the 
people.” 

URGES WIDE CAMPAIGN 

Declaring that the Government makes 
many calls on the young people, Mrs. Roose- 
velt said the young men drafted for military 
service are not asked to pay a poll tax before 
being drafted. 

The electoral reform movement should not 
be confined only to those States who still have 
the poll tax or have just abolished it, but 
should be discussed everywhere to impress 
upon the citizens the value of voting and 
voting intelligently, Mrs. Roosevelt declared. 
She said she was inclined to believe that 
rights and privileges of a democracy could not 
be kept unless those living in the democracy 
recognized their obligations to the Govern- 
ment. 

Democracy should be as dear to young peo- 
ple as their religion or their ideals, she added, 
and all citizens owe it to their State and 
Nation that their votes be cast intelligently. 

“Democracy can succeed only if every indi- 
vidual knows why he believes in it,” the First 
Lady said. The minimum anyone can do 1s 
to vote, she added. 


SEEKS TOTAL PARTICIPATION 


Only through education and participation 
in government may the citizens “bring about 
a better world for everybody in the country,” 
Mrs. Roosevelt said, adding that electoral re- 
form should mean that every citizen must 
participate, and participate intelligently. 

She was introduced by Governor Price as 
a humanitarian who always is interested in 
improving the lot of the underprivileged in 
the country. He paid tribute to Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s interest in civic problems and her serv- 
ice to the Nation. 

State Comptroller LeRoy Hodges, who 
spoke prior to Mrs. Roosevelt’s address, said 
“our present civic mission in Virginia is to 
liberate and vitalize our electorate by the 
abolition of the poll tax as a qualification for 
voting in the Old Dominion.” 


HITS ILLITERACY 


“To build up and maintain a really intelli- 
gent electorate in Virginia,” he said, “we 
should insist on an effective enforcement of 
elementary education and wipe out adult 
illiteracy in every locality in the State, 
divorce suffrage from the capitation tax, and 
effectuate and strengthen by practical appli- 
cation the literacy test now provided in our 
State constitution. 

“Furthermore, our so-called absent-voter’s 
law, which is being openly and grossly abused 
in nearly every locality in the State, should 
either be made corruption-proof or be re- 
pealed and the elector required to cast his or 
her vote in person. General registrars, too, 
should be authorized in all counties and 
cities of Virginia, for our present precinct- 
registrar system has broken down com- 
pletely.” 

Colonel Hodges said that “with the expe- 
rience of the past seared in their memory, 
Virginians today are weighing their leaders 
and those who seek leadership more carefully 
than ever before, demanding in unselfish 
service value received from those who would 
lead us in the new advance. 

“Profession by office seekers of lip-service 
formulas that involve merely skin-deep cam- 
paign promises, however, will not move the 
Old Dominion forward on a program of sound 
progress. In estimating their sincerity and 
the range of their probable post-election per- 
formance, we are weighing more carefully 
now the past political records and utterances 
of all candidates for public office, irrespective 
of their stripe of factionalism, and checking 


their campaign convictions against the poli- 
cies which they have heretofore advocated.” 

He declared “there is ample evidence” that 
“omitted” taxes—poll taxes paid for people 
not assessed on the regular tax books—“are 
frequently paid en bloc, and not personally 
as required by the State constitution.” 


SENDS UP TARGET 


Virginia now realizes, he said that the 
liberal aspirations of the great mass of people 
can be realized only when the 1,000,000 non- 
voting electors of the State “shake off their 
suffrage indifference and pay their poll taxes, 
register, and go to the polls and vote their 
free, uncontrolled, and fact-based personal 
convictions.” 

The comptroller, who has been mentioned 
as a possible candidate for Governor, prefaced 
his remarks by saying that he was sending up 
a target for the other speakers to shoot at. 
In acknowledging Colonel Hodges’ introduc- 
tion of him, Governor Price described the 
comptroller as “one of the most capable men” 
in the State government. 

Mrs. Roosevelt spoke from 17:30 to 7:45 
p. m. over Station WMBG before going to the 
auditorium for the scheduled address, which 
was carried in full by Station WRVA. 


SESSION STARTS LATE 


In an afternoon session which started a 
full hour late, the league quickly adopted a 
constitution citing as the group’s primary 
undertaking the elimination of the poll tax 
and setting forth that all persons favoring 
the aims of the league except Fascists, Nazis, 
and Communists were eligible for member- 
ship. 

Twenty-eight members of a governing 
board which will be increased to 35 were 
selected by a nominating committee headed 
by Mrs. May Thompson Evans, of North 
Carolina, after long wrangling over whether 
all groups opposing the poll tax were repre- 
sented. 

The 28 finally selected were William F. 
Cochran and Victor Weybright, of Maryland; 
LeRoy Hodges, State comptroller, and Mr. 
George, of Virginia; Dr. Frank Graham and 
Mrs. Evans, of North Carolina; Julia Peterkin 
and Dr. Josiah Morse, of South Carolina; 
Senator JosH Lee, of Oklahoma; Miss Jose- 
phine Wilkins, Mrs. Margot Gale, and Dr. 
Arthur Raper, »f Georgia; Mrs. Virginia Durr, 
William Mitch, and Mrs. Albert Thomas, of 
Alabama; Miss Linda Ramey, Dr. Harold 
Hartz, and Governor Paul B. Johnson of Mis- 
sissippi; Mr. Perry and Mrs. Carl V. Stafford, 
of Tennessee; Barry Bingham, of Kentucky; 
Frank McAllister and Senator CLAuDE PrEprenr, 
of Florida; James Morrison, of Louisiana; 
William F. Hudgins, of Arkansas; Robert 
Montgomery, Miss Gaynel Hawkins, and Mrs. 
Jud Collier, of Texas. 

The constitution calls for a governing board 
of 35 members, consisting of at least one 
member and not more than 5 from any State. 
The general board will elect the presiding 
officers. 

Resolutions submitted by a committee 
headed by E. M. Vinson, of Atlanta, were ap- 
proved. They pledged support to all efforts 
to repeal the poll tax, to the Geyer antipoll 
tax bill, and to all organizations seeking the 
elimination of the tax. 

In an hour-long program on Station 
WMBG, several speakers called attention to 
the fact that the United States has found 
that men financially unable to pay poll 
taxes make just as good soldiers as their 
more fortunate fellows. 

This view was shared by State Senator 
Hunsdon Cary of Henrico County; Mr. Perry, 
associate editor of the Nashville Tennessean, 
and Mrs. Evans, former assistant director of 
the Women’s Division of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

Hubert M. Geyer, nephew and secretary of 
Congressman Lee E. Geyer, of California, said 
the poll-tax fight is not a matter for the 
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South alone, but has Nation-wide signifi- 
cance. He described as opponents of abolish- 
ing the tax Representatives SmirH and Woop- 
rum of Virginia, Cox of Georgia, and others. 
The opponents get their strength from “con- 
trolled” electorates and do not want a change, 
he said. 

Also appearing to join the fight on the poll 
tax was Mrs. Virginia Durr, of Birmingham, 
Ala., sister-in-law of Supreme Court Justice 
Hugo Black and vice chairman of the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare. Because 
of the poll tax, she said, “democracy in the 
South is in a very feeble state.” 

Miss Cornelia Adair, president of the Rich- 
mond League of Women Voters, said her or- 
ganization had not declared its attitude on 
the poll-tax question, but that she could say 
for herself that she was opposed to it as a 
prerequisite to voting. 

The speakers referred to the poll-tax re- 
quirement as “vicious” and “iniquitous,” and 
Senator Cary said the “only requirements for 
voting should be that the citizen is mentally 
qualified and morally fit to vote.” 

The morning session was devoted to round- 
table discussions on the purposes of the or- 
ganization. Mr. George, the provisional sec- 
retary, was elected chairman of the meeting 
and Frank McAllister, of Florida, was elected 
secretary. 3 

The largest attendance at the afternoon 
session was about 100 and 40 were present 
when the meeting adjourned at 6 p. m. for 
the dinner for Mrs. Roosevelt at Ewart’s Cafe- 
teria. Mrs. Roosevelt did not speak at the 
dinner. Miss Dorothy Newcombe, young 
coloratura soprano, sang 8 selections. 

Mrs. Roosevelt arrived while the afternoon 
session was in progress, but did not appear. 
She stayed in her room at the Hotel John 
Marshall until time to go to the dinner and a 
large group gathered around her in the lobby. 
She left for Washington immediately after 
her address. 

Virginia members of the S. E. R. L. voted 
to enlarge the State provisional committee 
to 30 members, and the motion carried a 
provision that labor would get “due recog- 
nition” in the enlargement. The present 
committee is headed by Prof. Howard Davis 
of William and Mary Extension. 


Po.t.-Tax REFORM SOUGHT IN VIRGINIA—THREE 
DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNOR IN 
Favor OF CHANGING LAW 


(By Virginius Dabney) 


RICHMOND, Va., February 1—There is an 
unprecedented trend toward poll-tax reform 
in Virginia, as evidenced by the fact that all 
three democratic candidates for Governor, 
who have stated their positions on the issue 
are in favor of liberalization. Two are un- 
equivocally for divorcing the tax from the 
franchise, with the substitution of a literacy 
test. 

Former Speaker Ashton Dovell of Williams- 
burg, long regarded as a member of the party 
wing which owes allegiance to Senator Harry 
F. Byrp, surprised nearly everybody by an- 
nouncing himself for repeal of the poll tax as 
a prerequisite to voting. He favors retention 
and enforcement of the levy as a means of 
raising schocl funds, and his position here 
is virtually identical with that of State Sena- 
tor Hunsdon Cary, of Henrico County. Neither 
Speaker Dovell nor Senator Cary ever favored 
poll-tax repeal, or modification, before. The 
third gubernatorial candidate who takes a 
similar position is State Senator Vivian Page, 
of Norfolk, who sponsored a repeal bill in the 
legislature 3 years ago, but has not stated his 
exact position on the issue for the current 
campaign. 
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PROSPECTS FOR REFORM 
Representative Colgate W. Darden, of Nor- 
folk, the fourth aspirant for the Governor- 
ship, who is almost universally assumed to 
have the backing of Senator Brrp, has not 
stated his position on the franchise or on 
the other major issues of the campaign. The 
prevailing assumption is that he will oppose 
liberalization of the voting requirements. 

The only other possible entry into the race 
seems to be State Controller Leroy Hodges, 
who has been an advocate of poll-tax repeal 
for years, and who will certainly urge it if 
he gets into the contest. 

He is being urged by independents and 
New Dealers to make the race on a “liberal” 
platform, but it is doubtful if he will do so, 
unless some of the other aspirants drop out. 





Potu-Tax REPEAL GaIns MoMENTUM 


Establishment of the Southern Electoral 
Reform League at an all-day meeting here 
yesterday, which culminated last night in 
the address of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
adds impetus to the movement for abolition 
of the poll tax, as a prerequisite to voting, 
in Virginia and seven other Southern States. 
It looks as though that movement has at last 
developed enough steam to get somewhere. 
For years, the prospect seemed well-nigh 
hopeless. 

Jennings Perry, associate editor of the 
Nashville Tennessean, who was elected chair- 
man of yesterday’s convention of delegates 
from various Southern States, was the logical 
choice for that position. As the able leader 
of the poll-tax repeal movement in Tennes- 
see, he is thoroughly conversant with the 
ramifications of the southern poll-tax fight. 

The repeal movement in the Volunteer 
State is gathering such momentum that 
there are bright prospects for repeal 2 years 
hence. Governor Cooper and “Boss” Crump, 
of Memphis, promised the repealists to aid 
them at the current session of the State 
legislature, and then pulled a stiletto on 
them, when the repeal bills were introduced. 
These two politicos are apparently going to 
find that they have run into a buzzsaw, the 
next time the people of Tennessee have an 
opportunity to pass upon this performance 
of theirs. 

Jennings Perry’s recent series of articles, 
published simultaneously in half a dozen 
Tennessee papers on behalf of poll-tax re- 
peal, served to focus the State’s attention on 
the issue. Virtually every important paper 
in that Commonwealth is backing repeal, 
and is putting the heat on the politicians 
who stuck a knife in legislation they had 
promised to support. There is a genuine 
movement of State-wide dimensions there, 
and the foes of repeal are more and more 
on the defensive. 

Here in Virginia, we have an unprecedented 
groundswell in the same direction which bids 
fair to reach similar, if not greater, propor- 
tions. Of the four Democratic candidates 
for Governor who thus far have announced, 
three are openly for repeal, and the fourth 
has not been heard from. (We are assuming 
that Senator Page’s declaration for “revision” 
means repeal, since he sponsored a repeal bill 
in the general assembly in 1938.) Moreover, 
State Comptroller LeRoy Hodges may offer in 
the primary also, and he will certainly advo- 
cate elimination of the franchise levy. 

It is important to remember that unless 
Virginia and the other Southern States which 
still have poll taxes, liquidate those barriers 
to the ballot box of their own accord, they are 
likely to wake up some morning and find 
either that Congress has passed a iaw which 
forbids the levying of such tribute on anyone 
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voting in a Federal election, or that the 
United States Supreme Court has pronounced 
the poll tax unconstitutional. (A case in- 
volving a Tennessee voter is now pending in 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Cincinnati.) 

So even if Congress fails to pass the Pepper 
bill or the Geyer bill, forbidding the tax in 
Federal elections, the Supreme Court may 
achieve the same result this year or next. 
It would seem to be the part of wisdom, then, 
for Virginia and the other poll-taxed States 
to begin putting their houses in order before 
they are compeiled to do so by the Federal 
authority. This is wholly aside from the 
strong case which can be made out for repeal 
of the tax, as a hang-over from Reconstruc- 
tion which collides head on with genuine 
democracy, and is a negation of the principles 
upon which this country was founded. 





The American Apple Growers Are Being 
Ruined by Trade-Agreement Provi- 
sions—A Quota Against Canadian 
Apples Should Be Established 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE NATIONAL GRANGE 
MONTHLY 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
strenuous days the proponents of trade 
agreements are strangely silent. The 
House will remembcr that under this pro- 
gram we were to come into a period of 
universal peace, the lion was to lie down 
with the lamb, and all nations were to be 
made prosperous and happy. In carry- 
ing this program out the bright young 
men in the State Department gave the 
American market to foreigm agriculture. 
Since the inception of the trade-agree- 
ment program practically every branch 
of American agriculture has been mur- 
dered in its bed by foreign imports. 

It now appears that due to world con- 
ditions the Canadian apple growers, shut 
off from the English market in which 
normally they have a preferential status, 
are dumping their product on the Ameri- 
can market. 

Up until January 22 more than 600,000 
bushels entered the American market, 
breaking down and destroying the price 
of the American-grown product. It is 
worthy of note that these empire builders 
in the State Department, in making the 
trade agreements with Canada, provided 
a tariff of 15 cents e bushel against Cana- 
dian apples. On the other hand, Canada 
fixed a tariff of 65 cents a bushel on 
American apples entering Canada. This 
gives the Canadian grower an advantage 
of 50 cents a bushel. 

It is now desired that the Federal Gov- 
ernment establish a reasonable quota for 
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the importation of apples for the season 
of 1941-42. Our country is now doing 
tremendous things for Canada, and the 
ruination of the American apple grower 
should not be included in the picture. 
Certainly Congress never contemplated 
this when the Trade Agreement Act was 
passed. 

A highly intelligent discussion of this 
whole question is contained in the Na- 
tional Grange Monthly for March. Pur- 
suant to the permission of the House, I 
append hereto the article in question: 


[From the National Grange Monthly of March 
1941] 


A GREAT FLOOD OF APPLES COMING IN FROM 
CANADA—SPELLS RUIN FOR GROWERS IN THE 
STaTes UNLESS SPEEDILY CHECKED—RELIEF 
Is DEMANDED 


Asserting that they are meeting ruinous 
competition from Canada, apple growers from 
the State of Washington are asking the Fed- 
eral Government to establish a reasonable 
quota for importations of Canadian apples for 
the season of 1941-42. The proposal is that 
these quotas should be based on average im- 
ports during several prior seasons, which were 
not very large. 

Imports of apples from Canada during the 
present marketing season have been much 
heavier than usual, due to the difficulty of 
exporting to Europe. The Department of Ag- 
riculture reports that receipts from Canada 
amounted to 839 cars, or more than 600,000 
bushels, up to January 22. This compares 
with total imports from Canada last season of 
178 cars. 

That American apple growers are placed at 
a tremendous disadvantage in competing with 
those of Canada cannot be doubted. Under 
the reciprocal-trade agreement we negotiated 
with the Canadian Government, we reduced 
the duty on apples from 25 cents a bushel to 
15 cents. On the other hand, Canada reduced 
its duty on apples from 90 cents to 65 cents 
a bushel, giving the Canadian growers an ad- 
vantage of 50 cents a bushel. 

As trainload after trainload of Canadian 
apples rumbled over the international boun- 
dary line into the United States, the Surplus 
Commodities Corporation attempted to ease 
the situation confronting American growers 
by purchasing hundreds of thousands of 
bushels of apples for free distribution among 
the needy. This resulted in depressing or 
destroying the local market for apples in 
sections where free distribution was made. 

In cases like this, the President has au- 
thority, under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, to request the Tariff Commissien to make 
an investigation and report to him. If it 
happens that action is warranted under the 
findings and recommendations of the Com- 
mission, he may restrict imports by the im- 
position of quotas or fees. The President 
will request the Commission to investigate 
only when and if the Department of Agricul- 
ture recommends it. 

While it is true that Canadian apple grow- 
ers are confronted with an emergency due 
to the war, the same is true of our own 
growers, whose export markets have been 
greatly restricted. In 1938 we exported more 
than 12,000,000 bushels of apples. From July 
to November 1940 our exports amounted to 
less than half a million bushels. 

The long and the short of it is that the 
State Department had no business to cut the 
duty on apples in negotiating the Canadian 
agreement. We have a surplus of millions 
of bushels of apples every year, and a duty 
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A Distinguished Educator Writes a 
Unique Book Based on Pilgrimages to 
Presidential Shrines 
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Monday, March 3, 1941 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Floyd I. McMurray, State superintendent 
of public instruction of Indiana, has pro- 
duced a remarkable literary work which 
I think is worthy of mention in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD because of its sheer 
uniqueness and the wide public interest 
that attaches to the subject matter. Mr. 
McMurray is a noted and nationally 
known educator and a devoted student 
of history, who in this book has indulged 
an unusual hobby by uncovering and 
revealing interesting, intimate facts 
about the Presidents of the United 
States. His volume is entitled “Path- 
ways of Our Presidents.” 

To secure the vast fund of human- 
interest information about Presidents 
contained in this work, Mr. McMurray 
became a peripatetic gatherer of facts. 
He set out on a series of pilgrimages, tak- 
ing with him his little old camera, which, 
judging from the illustrations that abound 
in the volume, must have been a very 
effective picture-taking instrument. In 
the course of the years—for this was no 
ephemeral and temporary hobby but a 
lifetime passion—the educator visited the 
birthplace, the home, and the tomb of 
every President of the United States. He 
mingled with the old-timers in each vi- 
cinity and obtained from their lips and 
from local public records and other 
sources such a wealth of information 
about our Presidents as was never before 
gotten together in one volume. The 
camera was in good working order all the 
way, and local sources of pictorial supply 
also were drawn upon, and, thanks to this 
reservoir of material, the book contains 
pictures of the birthplaces, homes, and 
graves of our Presidents from the begin- 
ning of the Republic. In some places 
the going was difficult for the wandering 
chronicler of Presidentialia, if these in- 
teresting intimate facts about our Presi- 
dents might be so denominated. He 
made a forty-odd-mile drive in a whirl- 
ing snowstorm over rough country roads 
to the most northerly burial site of any 
President—that of Calvin Coolidge. 

On another journey he was a guest of 
the engineer in his cab. He used one- 
lung flivvers to reach the out-of-the-way 
localities associated with the lives of the 
Presidents when more orthodox and 
steady means of conveyance were not 
available. By dint of extreme persever- 
ance and in the fullness of time Mr. 
McMurray managed to reach the home 
surroundings of every President and to 
gaze upon the spot where each one rests 
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gifts of a highly intelligent and pene- 


trating mind to extract from the store- 
houses of local lore the intimate. and 
hitherto unpublished facts about the de- 
parted statesman, and this extremely 
interesting book is the result of his 
diligent efforts. 

Some Presidents were born in log 
cabins, some in frame shacks, and some 
in mansions; but those who started from 
taw under the handicap of dire poverty 
greatly outnumber those who were born 
with silver spoons in their mouths. 
One, an unlettered bound boy, ran away 
from his master to ply his trade as a 
toiler in a far-off town and from his 
log-cabin shop he almost leaped to the 
White House in an unparalleled rise to 
power. One President weighed 300 
pounds and another less than 100. 

The other night in a quiz at the Na- 
tional Press Club, Col. Lorenzo W. Mar- 
tin, the gifted Washington correspond- 
ent of the Louisville Times, rang the bell 
by instantaneously and correctly an- 
swering the question: 


What President never kissed his wife? 


Professor McMurray’s book records 
the fact that James Buchanan was the 
only one of the Presidents who had no 
wife to kiss but it also reveals that he 
was once betrothed to a very dear girl 
who died; that he cherished her memory 
throughout his life, and in his will re- 
quested that her love letters be buried 
with him, unread by anyone. 

William Howard Taft and Woodrow 
Wilson are the two Presidents who are 
interred at the seat of government, Taft 
at Arlington and Wilson at St. Alban’s 
Cathedral. Wilson early in life dropped 
his first name, Thomas, because the boys 
nicknamed him “Tommy” and he did not 
like it. The Dakota cowboys called Theo- 
dore Roosevelt “Four Eyes” because he 
always wore heavy eyeglasses. Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland was the only Presi- 
dential widow to remarry. Benjamin 
Harrison was the only President whose 
predecessor was also his successor in of- 
fice. Chester A. Arthur was the best- 
dressed President and brought 100 pairs 
of trousers to the White House. The 
Hayes family was deeply religious and 
President Hayes established a family 
altar in the White House. Only five of 
the Presidents—Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, 
McKinley, and Harding—rest in great 
and magnificent tombs and none was of 
his own choosing. President Andrew 
Johnson’s wife taught him how to read. 
Later he had few equals as a public 
speaker. Zachary Taylor, a professional 
soldier, probably never had voted when 
he was elected President. President John 
Tyler was the father of fourteen chil- 
dren, the White House record for prolific 
progeny. The shot that carried the 
most potential damage to the Presidency 
was fired by an Indian at William Henry 
Harrison in Vincennes, Ind., while the 
then Governor of the Northwest Terri- 
tory was holding the infant John Scott 
Harrison in his arms. If the redskin’s 
aim had been true he would have killed 
the man who was to be the ninth Presi- 
dent of the United States, or if he had 
missed his mark but killed the infant 
the child’s future son, Benjamin Harri- 
son, the twenty-third President, would 
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not have been born. The Indian did 
not realize, and probably did not care, 
how he was tampering with history. An- 
drew Jackson, an exemplar of simplicity, 
declined an offer to be buried in a sar- 
cophagus that had once entombed a 
Roman emperor. 

Two Presidents—John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams—are buried in a 
church at Quincy, Mass. Congress pro- 
vided a burial place for George Washing- 
ton under the dome of the Nation’s Capi- 
tol, but Mrs. Washington objected. She 
wanted her husband buried where she 
could see his grave from her bedroom 
window at Mt. Vernon and her views pre- 
vailed. One great executive wound up 
his career as a justice of the peace. One 
President had been an ordained minister 
and had baptized many sinners in creeks. 
and ponds. One President lived in eight 
different States. Only 12 States can lay 
claim to native-born sons for the White 
House, but at least half of the States 
have at sometime helped to rear adopted 
sons and make them worthy of their 
country’s highest post. 

These are samples of a vast collection 
of intriguing facts about our Presidents 
that are set forth in the book written dy 
the distinguished Indiana educator. A 
foreword by that eminent savant, Dr. 
William Lowe Bryan, president emeritus 
of Indiana University, says: 

We have a right to be proud of our Presi- 
dents of the United States. Some of our own 
people are saying that democracy is a proved 
failure. But what list of monarchs, ancient 
or modern, can compare in character, intelli- 
gence, or success with the list of Presidents 
of the United States? We have had Presi- 
dents who were not first rate. But the 
worst of them were infinitely better than the 
dictators who pronounce democracy a failure. 
The best of our Presidents were men of 
whom all the world can be proud. Two uf 
them belong with the hundred greatest men 
who have ever lived. 


Dr. Bryan’s appraisal of our Presidents 
evidently is shared fully and unreservedly 
by Prof. McMurray for, in speaking of 
his visit to the graves of the men who 
have held the highest office in the gift of 
the Republic, he records this observation: 

On my way, I have approached trail’s end 
with an attitude of profound respect for every 
one of them. While I know theirs have 
been feet of clay, the generous will reflect 
that their hands reached for the stars. I 
have been constrained to walk quietly along 
the home pathways and tread softly when 
nearing the spot where a president sleeps, 
for here democracy—the pride of western 
civilization—is glorified. 





One Young Man’s Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
é 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1941 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, herewith I ask to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a letter 
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from a young American of Japanese de- 
scent which speaks for itself. This young 
man grew up and received his education 
at the Voorhis School for Boys, and I sup- 
pose I may be pardoned for feeling justi- 
fied in bringing his attitude to the atten- 
tion of the Congress: 


Dear Jerry: I know you are very busy, so 
I'll try to be brief and concise as much as 
possible. I do hope you and your family are 
well. Everyone in our family are getting 
along fine. 

I just wanted to have you know that I’ve 
volunteered for the selective service and will 
be inducted on the 27th of February. I am 
anxious and willing to do my utmost in this 
crisis and I feel that in volunteering as soon 
as possible I’ll do my part. Being an Ameri- 
can-born Japanese, I want to show my true 
loyalty to our country, the United States, es 
all my kind do feel. 

I want you to know, Jerry, that I will do 
my very best, and that I'll always keep that 
Voorhis viking spirit to the last. F 

“Stork” will look after the family, so I 
won't have anything to worry about except 
my duty. 

I believe I have taken enough of your time, 
so I'll close now. 

Love, 
“SHIMI.” 





The Lease-Lend Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, March 4, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM SEVERAL NEW YORE 
STATE NEWSPAPERS 





Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorials: 


[From the Walton (N. Y.) Reporter of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1941] 


FOLLOWS HIS PROMISE 


Congressman EpWIN ARTHUR HALL, Repre- 
sentative from this district, was one of the 
men who had the courage of conviction and 
voted against the lend-lease bill. In the past 
the Reporter has been severe in its condem- 
nation of some of the Congressman’s acts, 
but now it will be as liberal in its praise. 

Mr. HALL, by his vote, followed the promises 
which he made when he was first a candidate 
for election to the House of Representatives. 
At that time he stated that he was against any 
American involvement in a European conflict. 
He was for strict neutrality, and he promised 
to use every effort to maintain that neu- 
trality. 

Since then conditions abroad have 
changed. There has been a rising demand for 
giving help to Britain, even to the point of 
involving this country in the war. It is 
common belief that passage of the lend-lease 
bill will bring this country one step nearer 
actual conflict. The expression “all aid short 
of war” has been shortened to “all aid for 
Britain.” Mr. Hatt was evidently not im- 
pressed by the war hysteria which has gripped 
this country. He sanely reasoned that his 
first duty was to the United States and to the 
people whom he represents. He knows that 
the United States can hope to gain nothing by 
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going to war. Although there may have been 
some change in sentiment since his election, 
the basic facts have not changed, and in vot- 
ing against the lend-lease bill he was true to 
his trust. 

One newspaper, which supported Mr. Hat.’s 
candidacy, is now severe in its castigation 
of the Representative because of his vote. It 
insinuates he is still wet behind the ears. 
The Reporter might have made this same 
charge last spring, but we have now con- 
cluded that he has dried off and is steadily 
growing in mental stature. We believe that 
by his vote he truly represented the wishes 
and thoughts of the majority of the residents 
of his district and has kept his trust, and 
that history will prove that he is nearer right 
than those who are assailing him. 

Congressman HALL, we congratulate you on 
the good, old-fashioned common sense which 
you are using. You have made plenty of 
mistakes in the past, but on the one issue of 
greatest national importance you are 100 
percent right. 


ee 


[From the Endicott (N. Y.) Bulletin of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1941] 


CONGRESSMAN HALL VISITS GREATER ENDICOTT 


Congressman Epwin A. Hatt visited Greater 
Endicott yesterday to learn sentiments of 
local residents on the lend-lease bill. 

We do not agree with Congressman HAtt’s 
position on this measure, but we cannot join 
his opponents in Binghamton who have in- 
timated that our representative is a Com- 
munist or a Nazi. 

In our opinion, Congressman Hat. is as 
patriotic American as any of his constitu- 
ents in the Thirty-fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict. He voted against this measure be- 
cause he believes that it concentrates too 
much power in the hands of the President 
and because he believes that it is the prelude 
to sending our men again to Europe. 

We talked with Congressman HAL. and are 
more convinced than ever that his vote 
against the measure was based on his per- 
sonal convictions that the bill is not in the 
best interests of American defense. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Hatu’s views, 
but in the spirit of fairness, we are opposed 
to charges that have been made against the 
Congressman that he is not a patriotic Amer- 
ican. In our opinion, such intimations are 
pure bunk, 

In considering measures important to our 
national defense, there is a tendency to call 
opponents “un-American.” This is unfor- 
tunate for American democracy, which fun- 
damentally guarantees every American citi- 
zen the right of free speech. 

We favor the lend-lease bill with the re- 
strictions that have been attached to it as 
vital to our defense; Congressman HA.u holds 
the opposite view. Who is right? 

Certainly those who disagree with Mr. Hat. 
would not think of setting themselves up as 
a group that has the only right point of view. 
There are two sides to every question and 
even in discussion of national-defense mea- 
sures. 

Congressman Hau has said that he would 
vote for the bill if it is smended to prevent 
American boys from being sent to Europe and 
Asia. That this amendment will be added 
is douotful. 

We believe that a majority of local resi- 
dents favor the lend-lease bill with its pres- 
ent time limit, which restricts the powers 
granted the President to a definite period of 
years. 

However, no Congressman can vote every 
time as his constituents would like him to, 
although the lend-lease bill certainly is a 
vital measure to American citizens that 
should command serious thinking on the 
part of every Representative, Senator, and 
American citizen, irrespective of party affilia- 
tion. 
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HALL’S NEGATIVE VOTE 


Congressman Hai voted against the lend- 
lease bill in Congress last Saturday. On 
Monday the Binghamton Press launched a 
vicious attack on Mr. Hauu and followed it 
up with a more vicious attack on Tuesday. 
We quote a part of the editorial: “Is he (Con- 
gressman Hatt) the representative of the 
people of the Thirty-fourth Congressional 
District? Or is he the representative of a 
small minority of weak-kneed, jelly-backed, 
slab-sided, half-baked, parasitical, long- 
haired mugwumps who are merely using this 
country for the purpose of making a living 
and have no intention of defending its ideals? 

“Offhand, we think Mr. Hatt had better 
explain pretty doggone fast.” 

Well, them’s harsh words. And we feel they 
are uncalled for. We enjoy and respect the 
editorials of the Binghamton Press. They 
are among the best in this country. But, 
after all is said and done, just where has an 
editorial writer the right to start and where 
should he stop? There must be certain 
bounds; if not as another citizen, then at 
least under the head of common decency. 

Now, in no sense is this a defense of Con- 
gressman Hatu’s negative vote. Our hasty 
impression is that he has made an error. 
But when the Binghamton Press incorrectly 
quotes Oneontans, and when it implies that 
those who agree with Mr. Hatt are “weak- 
kneed, jelly-backed, half-baked parasites,” 
we say, “Whoa, Binghamton Press; take it 
easy.” 

Let us not forget we have elected Mr. HAL. 
to be our Representative in Congress, and, 
while it is his duty to represent his constitu- 
ents, it is equally his right and privilege to 
vote as his better judgment dictates. We 
admire Congressman HALu’s courage, as he 
surely must have anticipated some kicks from 
home. 

The sad part of it all is that so few—in fact, 
too few—men actually know all the exact 
contents of the lend-lease bill Mr. Hatt voted 
against. The Oneonta News has wired Con- 
gressman HALt for his reasoning, and we hope 
to include it in this week’s issue. Until we 
hear and read what he has to say, let us be 
fair to the man and give him the benefit of 
the doubt. 

Under no circumstances can anyone ques- 
tion the sincerity and the patriotism of 
Congressman Ep HALL. 





Defense Migrations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, March 5, 1941 


LETTER FROM P. G. BECK 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD. I include the following letter: 


FarM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 3, 1941. 
The Honorable JoHN H. TOLAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

"Dear Mr. ToLan: We are very much inter- 
ested in your letter of February 19, and are 
sure that the information you seek, with ref- 
erence to the question of defense migrations, 
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[From Oneonta (N. Y.) News of February 17, | will prove a very useful addition to your com- 


mittee’s report. 

Region III of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration includes the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. Since our 
agency is concerned with defense problems 
primarily as they affect rural families, any 
information which we are able to give will 
necessarily be limited to the defense locations 
in rural areas of those States. 

~ ” ” * az 


We have in our files current reports on the 
rural defense areas in this region in which 
problems which concern the Farm Security 
Administration have arisen. A summary of 
these reports may prove helpful to you, and 
are included in this letter in partial reply, at 
least, to your recent request for information. 


DES MOINES COUNTY, IOWA 


A shell-loading plant is now under con- 
struction on 20,000 acres of land located be- 
tween Burlington and Fort Madison, Iowa. 
About 200 farmers are being displaced and 
forced to the necessity of finding homes else- 
where. Although many of the families dis- 
placed in this area, as in the other areas dis- 
cussed had sufficient equities in their farms 
to purchase or lease land elsewhere, their 
purchases or leases are displacing other fam- 
ilies who, in turn, will displace still others. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is the low-income 
farmers, whether displaced from the defense 
areas or by people who came from the de- 
fense areas, who find it most difficult to find 
a farm and become social and economic 
problems in the overcrowded labor market, 
on relief rolls, or as migrants. (Permit us to 
suggest here that the total defense effort will 
not be complete until we have created 
enough family-sized farm units through sub- 
division of large farm acreages or restoration 
of farm units not now being used to care for 
all farm families who are displaced by pri- 
mary and subsequent related moving.) 

Although more than 2,000 people are em- 
ployed in the Des Moines County area and 
many more will be employed when construc- 
tion gets under way, only a small number of 
the displaced farmers are at present em- 
ployed on the project. 

Farm Security Administration officials in 
the area report the following progress in the 
relocation of the families: 


Owner-operators who have purchased 


DORR cvnccddimatihcmitdtlentydzmenchtiman 29 
Other owners who have purchased new 
TG cen nnemnnipniaiesdibmatataie 6 
Tenants who have purchased farms_-_... 20 
Tenants who have rented farms........ 10 
Owners who have rented farms_....-.... 4 
OEE WEG ssscnchedancedudendeda 3 
CPURETS COGN da ecb ce haw cckecnksses 16 
Other arrangements, such as labor on 
Sates PT: CE once nnditinntninsins 13 
I os iiliea si eitrininieaeilaatb tn caine Spiele 101 


This would leave nearly 100 farm families 
on whom we have no data at present or who 
have not yet been relocated. 


PULASKI COUNTY, MO. 


This is a cantonment and artillery range 
covering nearly 100,000 acres. It is located 
in a poor land area, with few opportunities 
immediately adjacent for displaced farmers 
to find economic farm units. Between 400 
and 500 farmers have been displaced in the 
area, and it is anticipated that many more 
will be displaced when their options are 
taken up. 

About 21,000 workers are now employed, 
and more are added daily. The town of 
Waynesville, nearest to the area, had a pop- 
ulation of 390 and has been transformed into 
a boom town. The housing conditions in the 
entire area are described as terrible, and the 
problem of health and sanitation can be 
easily imagined. Beds, rather than rooms, 
are rented. 





In one instance, 53 people are sleeping in 
one 6-room house. Thousands live in un- 
regulated trailer camps, slab shacks, tents, 
and trucks strung along the highways for 
miles on all sides. 

Under the above conditions, it is prac- 
tically impossible to find housing for those 
who must move from the area. There is the 
immediate problem for the Farm Security 
Administration to find or create housing on 
farms for about 150 families. Since the con- 
struction work at the camp will be completed 
in from 6 months to 1 year, we also have the 
future problem of locating many more, after 
completion of the camp. 

You may anticipate that the 21,000 and 
more who have “migrated” into the area will 
have to “migrate” out again in the near 
future, with new problems in social and eco- 
nomic adjustment. 


JACKSON COUNTY, MO, 


This area, the smallest in region III, will 
cover 3,200 acres if negotiations now under 
Way are completed. No estimates are as yet 
available on the number of farmers to be 
displaced, but since 2,400 acres of this area 
constitute a closely settled small-acreage 
farming area, it may present one of our most 
acute problems. 

One thousand workers are employed in the 
construction of a small-arms plant. While 
some of the displaced farmers are finding 
temporary employment in the construction 
area, other tenant farmers in the surround- 
ing territory are being forced to move be- 
cause workers are offering to pay higher rent 
for farmhouses within commuting distance 
of the plant than owners formerly received 
for the entire farm. This condition is com- 
mon to all rural defense areas. 


ST. CHARLES COUNTY, MO. 


A TNT plant is under construction here, 
on 20,000 acres. Two hundred and twenty- 
five families have been displaced, including 
130 farm families and 70 nonfarm families in 
83 villages, and 55 rural farm-labor families. 
To date, nearly all of the affected farm fam- 
ilies have moved from the area. Twenty-five 
farmers have purchased farms. Five families 
have purchased small subsistence acreages in 
adjoining counties. Very few displaced 
tenants have been able to locate desirable 
farms. Some have made temporary arrange- 
ments and some are working on the project. 

Over 650 men are now employed on the 
project. Officers and supervisors are living 
in the abandoned farmhouses in the area, 
while most of the workers commute from 
the cities and villages. 


WILL COUNTY, ILL. 


There is under construction here a powder 
factory and a shell-loading plant. Forty- 
one thousand acres of land have been pur- 
chased, displacing 300 farm families. In 
addition to those displaced from the imme- 
diate area, 81 families now living in the 
safety zone will be required to move in the 
very near future. 

Over 100 of the affected farmers have been 
unable to find farms. General industrial 
activity is temporarily absorbing many of 
our displaced farmers. The farmers who 
have moved out of the project area to other 
farms are causing secondary and subsequent 
displacements, with effects that can be felt 
as far as a hundred miles away. 

Seven thousand four hundred people are 
currently employed, creating a housing short- 
age which, if not corrected f-on, will cause 
a serious problem in sanitation. Here, as in 
other areas in the region, the Farm Security 
Administration is doing everything within its 
jurisdiction and within the limits of its pres- 
ent facilities to alleviate the conditions so 
far as they affect distressed farm families in 
the areas and wherever defense effects are 
felt. 








LAPORTE COUNTY, IND. 


There is under construction here a shell- 
loading plant on 13,000 acres, displacing 85 
farm families, 38 of whom are owners and 33 
tenant operators. The remaining 15 are on 
relief or farm laborers. 

The Farm Security Administratior has 
found that the farmers of this area, both 
landowners and tenants, suffered losses in 
their readjustments because of the necessity 
of moving farm equipment, rental of resi- 
dences, and costs of storage of equipment 
and boarding of livestock, loss of income from 
dairy herds, loss of roughage, loss from liqui- 
dation, etc. 

One thousand eight hundred men are now 
employed on construction, and it is antici- 
pated that this employment will last at least 
6 months. The industrial activity is attract- 
ing many workers out of agriculture. This 
will, however, relieve the tenancy problem 
only so long as industrial activity lasts. 

Housing is a definite problem in this area, 
and 6 trailer camps have been constructed 
and some building is being financed by pri- 
vate capital. It is reported that the plant, 
when in operation, will employ about 6,000 
people, one-half of whom will be women. 


CLARK COUNTY, IND. 


There is under construction here a powder 
plant to be operated by the Du Ponts on 
approximately 6,000 acres, and’ has displaced 
over 40 farm families. There are indications 
that the acreage at this plant will be ex-~ 
panded with many additional displacements. 
There are about 23,000 persons now employed 
on the construction. 

Housing conditions in the area are extreme- 
ly acute. We understand that the United 
States Housing Authority has authorized the 
construction of 400 houses in or near Charles- 
ton, and that private capital is showing an 
increasing interest in construction. This may 
relieve the situation somewhat. Thousands 
of workers sre at present commuting back 
and forth from Louisville and other cities. 
The displacement of farmers living in the 
surrounding territory, far in excess of those 
within the defense area, by workers who are 
willing to pay more for a house than the 
rental value for agricultural purposes of the 
farm, is felt all around the project. 

Adjoining the above area in Clark County 
is the Hoosier ordnance project near Charles- 
ton, where the Goodyear Rubberized Bag Co. 
has acquired 2,400 acres of land with the 
possibility that 1,000 more acres will be taken. 
Thirty-one bona fide farmers are displaced 
here and several other owners of small acre- 
ages. For our purposes, we describe the two 
projects in this area as the Charleston area. 


JEFFERSON PROVING GROUNDS 


This is an Army proving ground which 
takes in land in Ripley, Jefferson, and Jen- 
nings Counties, Ind. It covers in excess of 
60,000 acres where munitions and guns will 
be tested. Over 600 families are being dis- 
placed. This is one of the most serious dis- 
placement problems the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has. It is a permanent area 
and unlikely ever to be abandoned. 

Comparatively little employment is avail- 
able there, even during this construction pe- 
riod, and since such construction as is under- 
taken requires highly skilled labor, only lim- 
ited employment is being offered to farm 
people. Thus our displaced farmers in the 
area find little or no relief by employment 
during the construction period, and no prom- 
ise of permanent employment thereafter. 

Farm Security Administration officials have 
made a survey of the surrounding area with 
a view to relocating the displaced farm fam- 
ilies and report that there is some possibility 
of acquiring family-size farms and no possi- 
bility of optioning large tracts of land for 
subdivision. For the three counties involved, 
and on the basis of a survey reaching 500 of 


the displaced farm families, it appears that 
55 percent have purchased or are in the proc- 
ess of purchasing farms, in many cases. as 
we have indicated, displacing present occu- 
pants of such farms. The survey showed 11 
percent are renting farms, 20 percent will 
quit farming to go into industry, 4 percent 
will retire on their own funds, and 10 per- 
cent will continue to be wards of Social Se- 
curity. The survey also indicates that 76 
percent will remain in the immediate area 
and 24 percent will leave their immediate 
county. It shows also that 20 percent desire 
to farm but are unable to find land. 


PORTAGE COUNTY, OHIO 


The Ravenna ordnance plant is under 
construction here on 21,000 acres of land. 
Two hundred and ninety-four families were 
displaced, including 240 farm families and 
54 nonfarm families. The displacement of 
these people which has already occurred il- 
lustrates the secondary and subsequent dis- 
placement problem which the Farm Security 
Administration faces. One farmer rented a 
farm 200 miles away, displacing a tenant. 
The dispersement of these farmers from a 
comparatively small area into a large area 
where the problem cannot be so easily dis- 
cerned has led some Officials to feel that the 
problem is settled. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, however, is feeling the reper- 
cussion of this dispersement in a wide area. 
A small percentage of the displaced farmers 
remained in the area seeking employment in 
the munitions plant. 

Seven thousand men are now employed on 
construction, and the peak of 16,000 will be 
reached by August 1. The workers come 
from 4 or 5 different States, and the hous- 
ing problem is a serious one. When the 
plant is complete it is expected to employ 
700 skilled workers, many of whom will be 
imported from other States; 6,000 semi- 
skilled workers, most of whom will be local 
people; and 100 office personnel. The War 
Department will have 200 men in charge of 
the depot and 250 or more civil-service em- 
ployees who will work in the depot. 

We are advised that the United States 
Housing Authority has authorized the con- 
struction of a number of housing units 
nearby. Local Officials are very anxious that 
as many people as possible be located in the 
governmental units from which land was 
taken for the ordnance plant, and this would 
relieve the losses sustained to schools, 
churches, and taxable property. Permanent 
housing for industrial workers in this area 
would aid in the solution of many agricul- 
tural problems, in that it would remove some 
of the competition for houses which now 
exists between the industrial workers and 
those desiring to farm. 


ERIE COUNTY, OHIO 


There is under construction near San- 
dusky, in Erie County, a TNT plant to cover 
7,200 acres, displacing 222 farmers in the 
area, who must be evacuated by May 1, 1941. 
Two hundred and eleven of these farmers 
were classified as owners and 11 as tenants. 

Since actual construction has been started 
only during the last week or so and most of 
the farmers affected are still in the area, we 
have no information on where these farmers 
are going and on the number of subsequent 
displacements, nor on the number of workers 
who have come into the area. We have every 
reason to anticipate, however, that the prob- 
lems here will be similar to those in other 
areas. 

This summary of the situation as we have 
met it in various rural defense areas may not 
be as specific an answer to your question on 
the problem of defense migration as you may 
desire. It is the only information which we 
have the facilities to collect. 

Our figures on the number of displace- 
ments touch on the problem of migration and 
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may be of some use to your committee in its 
study of the problem as aggravated by the 
defense program. The additional figures on 
the number of workers in the area, with the 
attendant housing, health, and sanitation 
problems, may give you a lead to more de- 
tailed study in specific areas. 

If there is any further information which 
we can furnish, please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. G. BEcxk, 
Regional Director, Region III. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit an address made at the annual 
convention of the Northwest Mining As- 
sociation at Spokane, Wash., December 
6, 1940, by Mr. Ivan Bloch, Chief, Market 
Development Section of the Bonneville 
Power Administration: 


Before proceeding with the Northwest 
phase of the subject I should like to dis- 
cuss briefly the general relationship of nor- 
mal and defense needs of raw materials. 
Staley, in his well-known work, Raw Mate- 
rials in Peace and War,' states: 

“There is no absolute need for any par- 
ticular raw material, unless it be for water 
and air, without which life could not exist. 
Raw-material needs are relative to the meth- 
ods of production used in any given society, 
to the closely related habits of consumption 
which have been formed, and to the size of 
the population to be supported. * * * It 
is an important characteristic of modern in- 
dustrial civilization that it has made itself 
dependent upon such an array of raw ma- 
terials, and upon such enormous quantities 
of them, as to dwarf by comparison the raw- 
material needs of all previous civilizations in 
human history. * * * Societies such as 
those found in Europe in the Middle Ages or 
in the more remote Chinese communities to- 
day are able to obtain their relatively lim- 
ited variety and quantity of raw materials 
from local sources. But it would be a re- 
markable fact if each major region inhabited 
by modern industrial peoples happened to be 
able to provide, without excessive cost, the 
variety and abundance of raw materials upon 
which industrialism is built, and which the 
density of modern population makes urgently 
necessary.” 

Roush, in his classic, Strategic Mineral 
Supplies,” adds, somewhat acidly: “When 
Mother Nature laid down the foundations 
of the earth, it seems that she did not feel 


‘Ray Materials in Peace and War, Eugene 
Staley, Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York, 1937, p. 3. 

Strategic Mineral Supplies, G. A. Roush, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1939, 
p. 1. 
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impelled to take into consideration the un- 
balanced ideas of those overnationalized indi- 
viduals who were destined to come along a 
few million years later but placed the origins 
of the future ore deposits wherever her fancy 
dictated, and we today must make the best 
of the situation; and since every nation lacks 
some of the minerals necessary in modern 
industry, each is dependent on others for cer- 
tain essential raw materials.” 

Thus it is that, although the continental 
United States has been endowed with an in- 
comparable wealth of resources which might 
suffice for independence on a lower level of 
civilization, the Nation’s industrial structure 
is today dependent upon certain materials 
imported from other parts of the world. 

This dependence is not of simple origin; 
it is due only in part to a relative physical 
lack of these materials within our own 
boundaries. The additional effects of tech- 
nological difficulties, lack of knowledge of 
the extent of our resources, contro] of price, 
and production by monopolies, cartels, and 
political-economic groups are influential in 
the determination of what we must obtain 
from other parts of the world. The produc- 
tion of our own supplies of certain raw ma- 
terials essential to industry reflects these 
external and sometimes arbitrary limitations. 

In so-called normal times, when nations 
and industrial interests are satisfied with 
methods of give-and-take, the problem of 
procurement is complicated by trade agree- 
ments, tariffs, and a multitude of other im- 
pediments. Therefore, normal development 
takes time and a great deal of effort in meet- 
ing all elements of economic feasibility. 
However, in times of emergency, when na- 
tional existence is threatened, the essentials 
become clearer. Although fundamentally all 
of our activities can be rationalized to a 
basis of strategic importance to the survival 
of the national entity, we must perforce strip 
ourselves for action. We reorganize our 
thinking to deal with the military, with food 
supply, and with morale, and we also reorgan- 
ize our basic needs along functional lines of 
defense and offense. The extent of this re- 
organization is dependent obviously on the 
imminence and pattern of the emergency 

With these generalities in mind, there are 
two possibilities of action (or a combination 
of the two) under the present state of affairs. 

One is based on the assumption that eco- 
nomic relationships are to be maintained 
around the range of present levels. That is 
to say that we shall not throw completely 
overboard our present levels of prices, trans- 
portation costs, labor supply, and other re- 
lated items. Under such conditions our list 
of contributions will be similar to one de- 
veloped in normal times, will be of long-term 
character, and will be subject to limitations 
of a competitive nature. 

The other possibility assumes that emer- 
gency conditions will lead to revisions such 
as of prices of certain goods and services, re- 
arrangements of transpcrtation rates, and 
priorities. This situation would increase the 
list of constributions and shorten the time 
elements involved. The effects upon return 
to normal times, however, are not altogether 
unpredictable if we examine the national 
experience at the end of the last World War. 
Tobin and Bidwell, in their recent book, Mo- 
bilizing Civilian America,’ describe one of the 
consequences of such readjustments: 

“In the industrial field it was impossible to 
do more than slow down the war machine 
gradually and start production for peaceful 
uses. The Government had on order over 
$6,000,000,000 worth of products, to be sup- 
plied by most of the important industrial 
plants in the Nation. To protect the eco- 
nomic structure from too severe liquidation, 
the Government accepted delivery of the 

* Mobilizing Civilian America, H. J. Tobin 
and P. W. Bidwell, Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, New York, 1940, pp. 231-233. 


goods, holding them off the market so that 
prices would not be depressed during the pe- 
riod of reconstruction. It continued to build 
unwanted ships for both commerce and war, 
and eventually became so deeply involved 
financially in ship construction and opera- 
tion that after 25 years it has not yet extri- 
cated itself. * * * American business for 
nearly 2 years after the armistice enjoyed a 
boom, brought about partly by the continu- 
ance of huge Government expenditures and 
partly by the release of pent-up demands for 
civilian goods. Prices released from official 
controls shot up to new highs, Then, late in 
1920 the whole giddy structure came tumbling 
down, to the accompaniment of commercial 
failures, falling prices and wages, and un- 
employment.” 

It must he pointed out, however, that the 
1939 version of the industrial-mobilization 
plan takes cognizance of the after effects of 
emergency readjustments and that, no doubt, 
we have Jearned our lesson to some extent. 
My own personal observation during the re- 
cent 4 months I spent in Washington is that 
a great effort will be made and is being made 
to avoid as far as possible our errors of the 
last war. There is expressed in defense circles 
an almost devout adherence to the principle 
of maintaining our defense efforts as closely 
to the normal economic pattern of the Na- 
tion and its regions as possible. Certainly 
this is not the easiest way to meet the 
emergency, but the wisdom of such a course 
cannot be questioned. At the same time, no 
one can advocate reasonably that defense 
needs are not of first-order importance. 

In view of the fact that there are no spe- 
cific indications to the contrary, it behooves 
us to ascertain the possible contributions of 
the Northwest in the light of normal economic 
feasibility, at least insofar as regional raw- 
material utilization and industrial expansion 
are concerned. The development in the 
phases of the present emergency will dictate, 
no doubt, the degree to which modifications 
and incentives will be applied. 

The place of the Northwest and of the 11 
Western States as well in national defense is 
significant on two scores: First, their sub- 
stantial contribution, as producers of raw 
materials and manufacturers of important 
gocds, to the preparedness program of the 
Nation as a whole; and, second, their possible 
contribution to the defense of our western 
seaboard and Pacific outposts. 

The western region supplies the Nation 
with certain raw materials, without which 
the Nation’s industries would be unable to 
continue Operations. Of the total produc- 
tion of the mines of the United States, the 
11 Western States provided, in 1937, the fol- 
lowing :* 

One-hundred percent of the magnesia for 
refractories. 

One-hundred percent of the antimony. 

Ninety-eight percent of the potash. 

Ninety-three percent of the copper. 

Eighty-six percent of the mercury. 

Fifty-five percent of the lead. 

Fifty percent of the cadmium (estimated). 

Thirty-one percent of the zinc. 

Twenty-two percent of the crude petro- 
leum. 

Although the domestic production of anti- 
mony, and to a lesser extent of mercury, 
was but a minor part of the national con- 
sumption, due to the size of imports, 
their importance cannot be minimized if we 
assume that “a little is better than none.” 

In addition, the 11 Western States, in 
terms of national production, provide about 
one-fifth of the wheat, two-thirds of the 
sugar beets, one-fifth of the potatoes, one- 
fifth of the barley, half of the wool, two- 
thirds of the pears, almost half of the 
peaches, a fourth of the apples, over half of 
the fish, almost half of the lumber, and a 





From Minerals Yearbook, 1939 ed. 
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fourth of the high-grade wood pulp. The list 
can be extended to include many other items. 

These few figures are indicative of the ex- 
tent to which the Nation depends upon the 
West. As far as manufacturing is concerned, 
the general western contribution is but a 
fraction of the Nation’s requirements. How- 
ever, certain specific contributions of the 
western region loom large. For instance, we 
find that the West is prominent in the man- 
ufacture of aircraft. Such companies as Boe- 
ing, Douglas, Stearman-Hammond, Lock- 
head, Northrop & North American, Vultee, 
Consolidated, and Ryan are all big names in 
the airplane industry. Similarly, without 
our forest resources, our sawmills, our ply- 
wood, pulp, and paper plants the rest of the 
Nation would be severely handicapped. 

On the other side of the ledger, it is true 
that the west coast does not have facilities 
for the production of ordnance, munitions, 
and ships which compare with other parts cf 
the Nation. The defense of the Pacific area 
is now dependent upon the flow of munitions 
and supplies from sections east of the Missis- 
sippi, via the Panama Canal, or overland to 
the Pacific coast, and thence to Hawaii, 
Alaska, and the Philippines. In times of 
emergency, and even with adequate defense 
of the Panama Canal, the continuity of sup- 
plies and the timing thereof would become 
uncertain. It would therefore seem that, in- 
asmuch as the defense of the entire United 
States is now reliant on the industries of the 
Northeast, a diffusion of war industries to 
other regions would strengthen greatly our 
national security. It is obviously against the 
interest of national defense to have 87 per- 
cent of the land area of the country depend- 
ent upon finished war supplies of the vulner- 
able, overcrowded, northeastern corner of the 
Nation. 

Of course, we cannot anticipate the course 
of events with finality. Whether the muni- 
tions industry of New England is likely or un- 
likely of destruction or severance from the 
rest of the country by land, air, and sea at- 
tacks is one of the questions we cannot wait 
for a war to answer. The same is true as to 
the strategic position of the west coast itself. 
Therefore it seems common sense that the 
plans for our national defense should con- 
sider and implement diversification in the 
regional locations of war and other related in- 
dustries, building up of defense industries in 
the West, and making fullest economic use of 
the resources and cheap power available in 
the West. At the same time we must not 
ignore the fact that the defense program is 
a two-phase job. There is the immediate need 
for material and goods, the delivery or manu- 
facture of which cannot be delayed, and 
which must be satisfied by existing facilities 
and sources of supplies. Then there are the 
long-term implications of the emergency in- 
volving the development of new locations for 
industry and the tapping of new or hitherto 
ignored sources of raw materials. 

In view of the fact that the subject of this 
paper relates strictly to the Northwest and 
its place in national defense, I should like 
now to discuss some specific contribution 
which this region can make, in terms of raw 
materials and manufactured goods. 

Today the War Department has split our 
material needs into two general lists: 5 The 
critical list which is divided into (a) stra- 
tegic materials, and (b) critical materials; 
and the essential list. 

These lists are predicated entirely on a 
dynamic status of requirements and sources 
of supplies. The classification of any mate- 
rial may change, depending on the exhaustion 
of domestic reserves, the emergence of new 
technology, the substitution of new materials, 
or the discovery of new sources of supply. 

5 Definitions and Lists of Strategic and 
Critical Materials, Army and Navy Munitions 
Board, Commodity Division, February 1940. 
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From the point of view of supplies of stra- 
tegic and critical materials, the Northwest has 
both short- and long-term potentialities. In 

of the Northwest 1 shall include 
reasonably tributary areas, including Alaska. 
In some instances, the amount we could fur- 
nish would be a small portion of the national 
requirements, but that small portion may be 
the margin between security and disaster. 
There again the tenor of economics will be 
influential. If we need certain materials very 
badly, we certainly will encourage production 
or substitution by any practical and reason- 
able means. 

In order to speak with authority I shall 
quote liberally from Roush.’ 

In the strategic list we find antimony. 
Roush states:' “In the United States, de- 
posits that have been worked, mainly during 
the war period, and give promise of possible 
commercial exploitation if prices rise to a 
sufficiently high level, are found in the fol- 
lowing States: Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Washington. The bulk of the re- 
cent output has been from Idaho.” Note 
that the West, and particularly the North- 
west, is mentioned prominently. 

The next material is chromium. Roush 
explains: ®° “It is not the foreign reserves, 
however, in which we are most concerned but 
in the domestic reserves, on which we might 
have to depend for an emergency supply, as 
was the case in 1916-18. These reserves were 
estimated in 1925 at about 1,250,000 tons; 
later data have reduced this estimate some- 
what, to about a million tons, chiefly in Cali- 
fornia, Montana, Alaska, a moderate amount 
in Oregon, and comparatively small amounts 
in Washington, Wyoming, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, and Georgia.” 

With manganese the situation is more 
complicated, but Roush lists Montana, Min- 
nesota, New Mexico, Arkansas, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington. It must be pointed 
out that the Northwest’s contribution is de- 
pendent on the development of metallurgical 
methods which are not standard practice 
and therefore subject to some question. The 
United States Bureau of Mines has done 
splendid work in that field. 

Mercury production in the West has be- 
come very important to the Nation’s indus- 
tries. Until recently, prices established by 
demands and the control of the Spanish- 
Italian cartel made domestic production haz- 
ardous. Today California and Oregon have 
become major producers of this important 
metal. Idaho is making substantial contri- 
butions. Low-grade deposits in Washington 
are being reopened. 

As for mica, the Northwest has only sup- 
plies of powder grade. The Nation will de- 
pend more on New Hampshire and North 
Carolina. However, technological develop- 
ments may increase the value of our deposits. 

With respect to nickel, Northwest deposits 
are not very promising, although nickel ores 
exist. Our state of knowledge of these ores 
is imperfect. 

Quartz of desirable grade is found in lim- 
ited quantities. 

Tin is not existent so far as we know, al- 
though Alaska has low-grade deposits on 
the Seward Peninsula. However, the tin sit- 
uation as it relates to the Northwest has 
distinct possibilities. Bolivian ores, hereto- 
fore shipped for smelting to England, could 
well form the basis for a Northwest tin 
smelter, which would also refine Alaskan and 
possibly Mexican ores. 

Tungsten is found in Idaho, Washington, 
and Alaska, but in quantities that are doubt- 
ful. 


* Strategic Mineral Supplies, G. A. Roush, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1939. 

TIbid., p. 247. 

®Ibid., p. 109. 





Recapitulating broadly, the Northwest can 
supply a part of the national requirements 
of antimony, chromium, manganese, and 
mercury. The other metals are not to be 
considered as presently important possibili- 
ties unless further exploration of our re- 
sources prove otherewise. I might point out 
that the state of knowledge of our minerals 
is deplorably deficient. 

Insofar as coconut shell char and silk are 
concerned, it is in substitutes that the North- 
west’s contribution is important. The War 
Department recently gave an educational 
order to a Washington lumber mill for the 
production of charcoal. As a substitute for 
coconut shell char for gas masks, wood char- 
coal may prove effective. The development 
of rayon in place of silk for parachutes places 
emphasis on Northwest rayon pulp. Para- 
chute harness webbing also draws attention 
to Northwest flax. 

In the list of critical materials the North- 
west and its tributary areas are or could 
be major producers: of such items as alumi- 
num, optical glass, toluol, phenol, tanning 
materials, hides, and wool. 

The Northwest, being an industrial infant, 
Offers little today besides forest and agri- 
cultural products. But it has immediate 
potentialities, the majority of which are de- 
pendent upon electric power, of which we 
possess, or will possess shortly, enormous 
quantities. These potentialities have been 
on the eve of fruition and it is not a mat- 
ter of far vision to list them. Because it 
has the resources, the power, and the labor, 
the Northwest—and its reasonably tributary 
areas—could today manufacture for itself 
and the Nation the following materials: 

Metallic products: Aluminum (which the 
Vancouver plant of the Aluminum Co. of 
America is producing in increasing quanti- 
ties), magnesium, electrolytic zinc, brass, 
ferrochromium, high-grade and alloy steels. 

Nonmetallc products—nitrogen and ni- 
trates, calcium carbide (now being produced 
in Portland), chlorine and chlorates, phos- 
phates. 

These basic products are important to the 
Northwest and, in some degree, to the Na- 
tion, both in time of peace and in time of 
emergency. From the viewpoint of national 
defense, these materials, made from our ores 
and with our power, are essential in the 
manufacture of ordnance, munitions, and 
aircraft and in shipbuilding. Let us examine 
each briefly. 

Aluminum and magnesium are indispen- 
sable in aircraft and engine construction. 
Today the western aircraft industry depends 
entirely on eastern shipments of basic ma- 
terials. The expansion of western engine 
production would draw heavily on high-grade 
and alloy steels in addition to the light 
metals. There, again, without western pro- 
duction, the industry would depend upon 
eastern sources, with long transportation 
hauls, subject to delays and disruptions not 
unlikely in time of stress. These metals are 
also prime requirements for ordnance, of 
which today none is made on the west coast. 
Again, without western ordnance production 
our supplies of guns, rifles, tanks, and simi- 
lar equipment would depend either on ade- 
quate stock supplies or on the maintenance 
of a 2,000- to 3,000-mile line of contact with 
eastern manufacturers. We have the basic 
materials; we need the plants for their fabri- 
cation. 

In shipbuilding should we depend on the 
steel plants of the Middle West and East 
when the raw materials are here? For the 
necessary repairs and upkeep of our western 
fleet, shall we await the arrival of long strings 
of freight cars bringing us armor and steel 
plate from distant plants when, again, the 
raw materials are here? 

Muntions are not made on the west coast. 
With the raw materiais that can be made into 
nitrates, chlorine, phosphorus, calcium car- 
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bide, and its important derivatives, why 
shouldn’t we produce the propellants, the ex- 
plosives, the gases, and the smokes that are 
basic to the protection of our own coast line? 

I raise these questions somewhat rhetori- 
cally because it escapes one’s logic to answer 
negatively. Nevertheless, it would be un- 
sound not to analyze some of the objections 
that may be raised against the expansion of 
these industries as part of our defense pro- 
gram. 

To begin with, there is the element of time. 
An emergency brooks no delays; it invokes 
immediacy. If this be the control, then our 
contribution to the national-defense program 
wili be small at first. However, upon study 
of the time elements involved in the setting 
up of the industries listed above, it can be 
estimated that if necessity points the way, the 
plants concerned can be established in the 
Northwest in periods of from 6 to 18 months. 

In this connection, is the present emer- 
gency one which will fade within a year or 
two, or is it one which calls for a measured 
long-term program? I do not believe that we 
can ignore the latter aspect, and therefore it 
is my opinion that for continuing security, 
the industries mentioned above are time- 
feasible. Their establishment by private in- 
dustry would be accelerated by official ex- 
pression of desirability. That is, without 
specific officiai expression by our defense 
agencies that their products would be utilized 
in the defense of the west coast, these indus- 
tries will emerge only by dint of delineating 
market possibilities and through the slow but 
sure expansion of the Northwest. 

Another important objection that has been 
raised relates to the lack of an integrated 
Northwest industrial pattern. However, if 
we are to decentralize—and decentralization 
is expressedly desirable—then we must swal- 
low this paradox and reorganize and coordi- 
nate our industrial lines of contact. I can- 
not be awed by the difficulties, especially 
when we have the able leadership of our 
National Defense Advisory Committee and 
related War and Navy agencies in Wash- 
ington. 

Perhaps the major obstacle is one of rely- 
ing too closely on the existing and compli- 
cated eastern industrial hegemony. Perhaps 
the needs and potentialities of the West are 
not sufficiently visible east of the one- 
hundredth meridian. 

In other words, it is my belief that the 
contribution of the Northwest and the West 
to the national defense has been over- 
shadowed by the needs and desires of the 
East. Certainly one contribution to the na- 
tional program is in the contribution we can 
make to our own west-coast defense. 

There is one aspect of the Northwest’s 
contribution which cannot be overlooked. 
In the majority of the industries and in the 
treatment or beneficiation of the materials 
described, electric power is an essential part. 
Indeed, power in large quantities is required 
in the modern production of light metals, 
of high-grade and alloy steels, of electrolytic 
zinc, of calcium carbide, nitrogen, chlorine, 
and phosphates. 

During the last World War the Nation ex- 
perienced a power shortage. Tobin and Bid- 
well describe the situation as follows:* “In 
1916 the war boom brought a sudden and 
tremendous demand for fuel. Hydroelectric 
power available to eastern munitions plants 
was soon fully utilized. * * *” 

Further on they say,” “The need for a 
greatly increased electric power supply to 
meet the extraordinary demands of World 
War production was brought to a focus late 
in the summer of 1917 by an urgent call for 
more power from hydroelectric plants in the 


® Mobilizing Civilian America, Tobin and 
Bidwell, Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York, 1940, p. 198. 

40 Tbid., p. 201. 
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Niagara Falls-Buffalo area at a time when 
the Canadian Government was threatening 
to prohibit the export of power. To relieve 
this regional shortage, the President arranged 
to trade American coal for Canadian power 
and requisitioned the entire output of the 
Hydraulic and Niagara Falls Power Cos., fur- 
nishing them a restricted schedule of ap- 
proved consumers. The increased use of 
steam power in the area also helped to reduce 
the strain, but coal shortages periodically 
made this a precarious resource. In the Pitts- 
burgh area the war load taxed some of the 
power plants to the point of break-down, re- 
quiring curtailment of nonessential consump- 
tion; less serious shortages occurred at the 
same time in the Philadelphia and industrial 
New Jersey areas.” 

I quote this for at least one important rea- 
son, that is, a major portion of the shortages 
occurred as a result of accelerated electro- 
chemical and electrometallurgical require- 
ments. These industries are precisely those 
wnose products are more and more impor- 
tant today in the national industrial struc- 
ture, and they are precisely those industries 
which are feasible of development in the 
Northwest because of our large and—I shall 
stress this point—immediately available 
amounts of hydroelectric power. 

Under the present normal schedule of gen- 
erator installations at Bonneville and Coulee 
the region’s power capacity will be increased 
by over 200,000 kilowatts in August of 1941, 
by an additional total of 500,000 in February 
of 1942, and again by an additional total of 
over 800,000 kilowatts in 1944—these being 
cumulative totals. However, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that inasmuch as these 
expensive installations and the construction 
of necessary interconnecting and distributing 
transmission facilities are being undertaken 
by Federal agencies, they are subject to con- 
gressional authorizations and appropriations 
and delays can occur unless the public, its 
representatives, and its agencies are con- 
stantly kept aware*of the importance of this 
power program. 

This brings me to the last portion of this 
paper, which will deal with the things which 
it appears we must do in order to implement 
the Northwest’s contribution to the national 
defense. Briefly stated, these are: 

1. To impress upon ourselves and the Na- 
tion that our contributions are not only in 
the supplying of raw materials—essential, 
critical, and strategic—but in their regional 
manufacture into important products. More- 
over, these industries are part of our long- 
range development and should be so viewed. 

2. To impress upon ourselves and the Na- 
tion that our contributions can only remain 
effective through the strengthening of our 
coastal defense program by the development 
of our own war industries, and that we ask 
not so much for special dispensations but for 
sincere recognition of our problems and of 
our assets. 

3. To impress upon ourselves and the Na- 
tion that our contributions can be ex- 
panded—on short- as well as on long-term 
bases—by the institution and implementa- 
tion of coordination in our industrial activi- 
ties and in programs of research on our 
resources. 

No single individual or single organization 
can be expected to perform the three tasks 
outlined above in an effective fashion. It is 
a cooperative effort in which each and every 
one of us has a share to contribute. It is 
important that in order to be effective in our 
presentation of facts to the agencies that are 
concerned with the tremendous problem of 
providing an adequate national defense, that 
we submerge what are quite naturally our 
own particular and individual desires. If 
there is any time at which unselfishness is 
needed this is the time. 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
hearings on the Treasury Department 
appropriation bill were held I became 
interested in the operations of the tech- 
nical staff of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. I requested a memorandum at 
that time outlining the procedure and 
scope of this organization for inclusion 
in the printed hearings. It occurred to 
me that Members of Congress and the 
people of the Nation would be inter- 
ested in this very valuable help which 
the Government extends in disputed in- 
come-tax matters through the operation 
of this staff. I recently received this 
memorandum from the Bureau and am 
pleased to extend my remarks by includ- 
ing it herein. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include the 
memorandum referred to: 

The Operations of the Technical Staff, Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, Under the De- 
centralized Procedure 

I. INTRODUCTION 


The settlement of income and profits tax 
cases in which statutory notices of deficiency 
have been issued has been conducted for 
many years by an independent agency at- 
tached to the office of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. By an order dated No- 
vember 7, 1933 (Mim. 4100), the technical 
staff of the Commissioner’s office was created 
to carry on this important work, together 
with certain other activities, succeeding the 
former special advisory committee. The staff 
began functioning as of November 16, 1933. 
The primary object of this reorganization was 
to afford to the public a more direct and 
expeditious procedure for the settlement of 
income, profits, estate, and gift tax disputes. 
This was in accord with the administration’s 
program for remedying defects in the proce- 
dure for determining and assessing taxes. 
The settlement activities of the staff covered 
both cases docketed before the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals and also cases in the 
90-day status (that is, cases in which statu- 
tory notices of deficiency had been issued, 
but in which the time for filing petitions 
with the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
had not expired). 

At the outset most of the activities of the 
technical staff were conducted in Washing- 
ton, D. C. However, it was recognized that 
there was need for facilities through which 
the taxpayer might discuss his case and pro- 
pose settlement without the necessity of a 
trip to Washington. For this reason the staff 
and its predecessor had maintained a con- 
siderable number of field representatives in 
the offices of internal revenue agents in 
charge in many of the principal cities of the 
country. Any settlement recommendations 
prepared by such field representatives were, 
however, subject to review and approval or 
disapproval in Washington. 

On July 1, 1933, there were pending before 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 16,502 


dockets. In July 1933 plans were perfected 
for the handling of circuit calendars of the 
Board on a large scale, to be held at various 
cities throughout the country. Shortly after 
the formation of the technical staff a pro- 
cedure was developed whereby joint settle- 
ment groups, including attorneys of the 
chief counsel's office and representatives of 
the technical staff, were sent out to various 
cities a few weeks prior to the date of the 
Board calendar call for the purpose of con- 
ducting settlement negotiations with respect 
to cases on circuit calendars. This had the 
effect of bringing settlement activities in 
connection with calendared cases to a point 
convenient to the taxpayer. The operations 
of these joint settlement groups were very 
successful, resulting in settlements of from 
50 to 80 percent of the cases on most 
of the circuit calendars. This form of activ- 
ity continued until the spring of 1939. 

On April 1, 1936, arrangements were made 
whereby settlement authority over docketed 
cases and 90-day cases in the Cleveland area 
was vested in a representative of the tech- 
nical staff and a representative of the chief 
counsel’s office who were permanently sta- 
tioned at Cleveland, subject only to approval 
by the internal revenue agent in charge at 
that point, but without the necessity of 
reference to Washington, D. C., for review and 
approval. Effective July 1, 1937, decentral- 
ization procedure similar to the Cleveland 
plan was extended to the Dallas and San 
Francisco divisions and in a modified form 
to the upper New York division. Operations 
under these plans were found to have cer- 
tain advantages, but were open to the ob- 
jection that approval must be given by the 
same officer who was directly responsible for 
the original decision to assert the deficiency. 

Effective March 1, 1938, there was estab- 
lished as a further experiment a division of 
the technical staff at Los Angeles, Calif., to 
operate under the Commissioner’s direct su- 
pervision through the head of the technical 
staff. The personnel of this division con- 
sisted of accountants, engineers, and other 
tax specialists of the same skill and experi- 
ence as the men who were handling contested 
cases for the country as a whole in the office 
of the Commissioner at Washington. Its per- 
sonnel included also attorneys from the office 
of the chief counsel of the bureau, who per- 
formed their duties under the general super- 
vision of the chief counsel. These attorneys 
were given the duty of preparing answers to 
petitions filed with the Board of Tax Appeals 
in cases originating in the office of the reve- 
nue agent in charge of the Los Angeles divi- 
sion, and representing the Commissioner in 
the defense before the Board of cases set for 
hearing within the territorial jurisdiction of 
such agent. The Department order estab- 
lishing the Los Angeles division provided that 
the concurrence of the staff division head 
and the division counsel was necessary for the 
settlement of any docketed case. It was tn- 
tended that taxpayers in the Los Angeles area 
(southern California and Arizona) should be 
able to secure a final administrative determi- 
nation of their tax liability in their own local- 
ity without the inconvenience and expense 
of bringing disputes to Washington, and yet 
without sacrificing any of the advantages 
which they had derived in the past from a re- 
view of their cases by the Bureau. It was be- 
lieved that the arrangement would eliminate 
many repetitious steps and protracted delays 
which it seemed impossible to avoid under 
the previously existing plan of centralized 
consideration and settlement of tax disputes 
in the Bureau at Washington; that it would 
permit prompt action on all contested cases 
at a point near to the taxpayer and to the 
sources of evidence regarding his transactions; 
and that it would provide, even for the small 
taxpayer, an able and impartial administra- 
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tive body to which he might have ready te- 
course should he be dissatisfied with the find- 
ings of the agency which examined his return 
in the first instance. It was expected to re- 
sult in fairer treatment and greater conven- 
fence to taxpayers, in quicker administrative 
decisions, and in fewer appeals from the Bu- 
reau to the Board of Tax Appeals and the 
courts. 

The establishment of the Los Angeles divi- 
sion was for the purpose of making a thor- 
ough, practical test, of the principle of de- 
centralization as applied to tax administra- 
tion. If the plan proved to be sound in 
actual day-to-day operations, it was proposed 
to extend it as rapidlg as possible to the 
entire Pacific coast area and gradually to the 
rest of the country. The staff division was 
given full authority to revise or reverse the 
findings of the internal-revenue agent in 
charge, and its decisions concerning tax- 
payers’ liability for income and profits taxes 
were made final so far as the Bureau and the 
Department were concerned. There was to 
be no appeal to any other agency or any 
other officer in the Treasury Department, 
either locally or in Washington. The deci- 
sions of the staff division were reviewable in 
Washington only in one class of cases—those 
involving overassessments in excess of $20,- 
000. This, of course, would include cases of 
overpayments in excess of $75,000, which un- 
der existing law are submitted for review by 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. 

II. DECENTRALIZATION 


The success of the Los Angeles experiment 
was such that on July 1, 1938, the division 
was expanded and became known as the Pa- 
cific division, with offices at Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, and Seattle, covering 
California, Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. On August 1, 1938, there was estab- 
lished the New York division, covering the 
State of New York, with an office at New 
York City and later with a branch office at 
Buffalo. On September 1, 1938, there was 
established the Chicago division, with offices 
at Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, and 
later at St. Paul, covering the States of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. 

Additional divisions were set up as rapidly 
as the necessary arrangements could be made. 
On January 1, 1939, the central division was 
established, with offices in Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, and Louisville, covering the States 
of Ohio, Michigan, and Kentucky. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1939, the New England division was 
established, with offices at Boston and New 
Haven, covering the six New England States. 
On March 1, 1939, the eastern division was 
established, with offices at Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Newark, covering the States of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. On April 1, 
1939, two new divisions were established, the 
southwestern division, with offices at Dallas, 
Houston, Oklahoma City, and New Orleans, 
covering the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi; and the 
western division, with offices at Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Omaha, Denver, and Wichita, cov- 
ering the States of Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Colorado, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico. On May 1, 1939, the program was 
completed by establishment of two additional 
divisions, the southern division, with offices 
at Birmingham, Nashville, Atlanta, and Jack- 
sonville, covering the States of Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida; 
and the Atlantic division, with offices at 
Washington, Baltimore, Wilmington, Rich- 
mond, Greensboro, and Huntington, covering 
the States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The total number of offices established was 
88. The Wilmington office was subsequently 
discontinued, reducing the number to 37. 
However, opportunities for settlement nego- 


tiations are made available by circuit riding 
from time to time at other points where tax 
controversies may arise, such as Columbia, 
8. C.; Miami, Fla.; Memphis, Tenn.; Spring- 
field, Ill.; Des Moines, Iowa; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Helena, Mont., and Honolulu, T. H. 

The above 10 field divisions, embracing the 
entire United States, were organized, by de- 
partmental order, within the existing frame- 
work of the general provisions of law gov- 
erning the operation of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the establishment and function- 
ing of the Board of Tax Appeals. 

The organizational set-up provided for in 
the former Los Angeles division, consisting 
of a division head, with technical and clerical 
assistants, performing his duties under the 
supervision of the Commissioner through the 
head of the technical staff in Washington, 
and a division counsel, with legal and clerical 
assistants, performing his duties under the 
general supervision of the Chief Counsel, has 
been followed in the 10 staff divisions re- 
ferred to above. The head of each staff divi- 
sion is authorized exclusively to represent 
the Commissioner in the determination of 
income, profits, estate, and gift-tax liability 
(whether before or after the issuance of a 
statutory notice of deficiency) in all cases 
originating in the office of any Internal rev- 
enue agent in charge situated within the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of the division, in which 
the taxpayers have finally protested the pre- 
liminary determination of liability made by 
the revenue agent in charge. A restriction 
on this authority is found in cases docketed 
by the Board of Tax Appeals, in which the 
concurrence of division counsel in the stipu- 
lation for settlement is required. 

Each division counsel, in addition to the 
settlement authority just mentioned, has 
been given the following duties and author- 
ity: to advise the head of the staff division, 
upon request, upon legal questions arising 
in the determination of income, profits, es- 
tate, and gift-tax liability; to prepare an- 
swers to petitions filed with the Board of Tax 
Appeals in cases originating within the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of the division; exclu- 
sively to represent the Commissioner before 
the Board of Tax Appeals in cases heard 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the divi- 
sion or which arose there and are heard by 
the Board in Washington; and to consider all 
memoranda prepared in the staff division di- 
recting the issuance of the formal statutory 
notices of deficiency. 

In any case not involving criminal prose- 
cution, in which the taxpayer and the 
internal-revenue agent in charge are unable 
to agree on the tax liability, the taxpayer is 
advised, in writing, of his right to have the 
case referred for consideration by the Tech- 
nical Staff Field Division prior to the issu- 
ance of any formal statutory notice of de- 
ficiency. This has proved to be a time- 
saving factor of no small importance, has 
made available to taxpayers the best facili- 
ties of the Bureau at an earlier stage, and 
has been a means of expediting the final 
administrative closing of large numbers of 
cases. It is important to know that this 
procedure is not compulsory upon the tax- 
payer. He may avail himself of this right 
or not, according to his own circumstances 
and judgment. Some taxpayers prefer to re- 
sort to staff consideration only after the case 
has been petitioned to the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals. The procedure be- 
fore the staff is informal, following the estab- 
lished and well-known Bureau conference 
technique. The taxpayer may appear in per- 
son or may be represented by counsel, ac- 
cording to his own choosing. There is no 
transcript of the discussion and no adher- 
ence to the formal rules of evidence such as 
obtains in regular trial work. However, the 
technical staff does not act except upon the 
basis of a satisfactory record, and the tax- 
payer is required to support any pertinent 
oral statements by documentary evidence, 
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which may include his own affidavit or the 
affidavit of others having knowledge of the 
facts. Comprehensive written recommenda- 
tions are prepared by the staff in all cases. 


Ill. COORDINATION 


It is considered essential to the success of 
the decentralization of appellate activities 
within the Bureau that the operation of the 
10 field divisions of the technical staff be 
subjected to careful consideration and 
analysis by a small central group in Wash- 
ington. It is also considered necessary that 
certain of the activities of division counsel 
be considered by the chief counsel’s office in 
Washington. 

The control exercised by the central group 
in the Washington office of the technical staff, 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, is 
deemed important in order to insure con- 
sistent treatment of similar issues by all 
divisions, uniform procedure in the handling 
of cases and keeping of records, and proper 
distribution of personnel. This central group, 
operating as a Washington headquarters office 
under the direction of the Commissioner 
through the head of the staff, is composed of 
three coordinators, each with one technical 
adviser as chief assistant and several addi- 
tional technical employees. This group, in 
the exercise of its supervisory functions, has 
been called upon to originate procedure in 
the handling and control of cases in the 
field divisions, to coordinate the procedure 
of field divisions with other units and divi- 
sions of the Bureau, to outline or clarify 
Bureau policies, and to personally inspect the 
various field divisions and offices. 

The Washington headquarters office makes 
a careful post review of all decisions ren- 
dered by the field divisions of the technical 
staff, whether or not they constitute set- 
tlements of tax controversies. It should be 
emphasized that no settlement accomplished 
by a field division of the technical staff is 
subject to modification upon post review, 
in the absence of fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion of material facts. However, through 
the post-review work, the coordinating group 
is enabled to analyze the work of the various 
field divisions and to suggest modifications 
or corrections for their guidance in the con- 
sideration of future cases, with a view to 
securing uniformity in the administrative 
application of the revenue laws. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, 
coordinators of the Washington office, includ- 
ing the head of the staff, made a total of 74 
visits of inspection to the 37 field offices. 
During these visits the coordinators have 
made a special effort to taik with all the 
technical men of each office, and the various 
trips have maintained the personal contact 
necessary to a mutual understanding of the 
problefms connected with the work. The 
headquarters office continuously studies the 
production and inventory reports of the 
various field offices, and the personnel needs 
of each office in the light of existing inven- 
tories and trends indicative of prospective 
receipts. General operating policies for the 
organization as a whole are determined in the 
headquarters office, including technical mat- 
ters of general interest and matters of ad- 
ministrative practice, such as the amount of 
emphasis to be given to the various classes 
of work as conditions change from time to 
time. 

The chief counsel’s office maintains a review 
of all written ruiings made by division coun- 
sel to the heads of the staff divisions. The 
purpose of this review is to keep these rulings 
in harmony with the general trend of deci- 
sions of the Bureau and to Keep all field 
offices currently advised regarding such rul- 
ings as are of general interest. If review of 
a division counsel’s ruling indicates that it is 
in conflict with the existing rulings of the 
chief counsel’s office, division counsel is so 
advised. A digest of any ruling made by a 
division counsel which is believed to be of 
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general interest is included in the digest of 
rulings of the chief counsel’s office which is 
sent daily to all division counsel. 

IV. RESULTS 


The decentralized procedure for handling 
tax disputes has met with a very gratifying 
response from the taxpaying public gener- 
ally, and from most of the tax practitioners 
(both accountants and attorneys), particu- 
larly those whose practice pertains to their 
own localities. The operations under the de- 
centralized procedure are clearly demonstrat- 
ing their superiority over the former pro- 
cedure, particularly in those areas where the 
plan was first put into effect and has had a 
reasonable test of experience. From the 
standpoint of both the businessman and the 
tax administrator there are definite advan- 
tages in handling disputes as soon as possible 
after they arise and in the locality where the 
transactions occurred that created the tax 
liability. It is advantageous to business to 
have its tax obligations made certain and 
settled as soon as possible. Any dispute 
should most readily be resolved, with least 
inconvenience and expense, in its initial 
stages and at the point of origin, where the 
persons involved are located and the evidence 
generally exists. 

The principal advantages already demon- 
strated are: (1) Greater convenience and 
economy to taxpayers generally; (2) elimi- 
nation of repetitious conferences in Washing- 
ton and appreciable reduction of long delays 
in the closing of cases, allowing any tax- 
payer, however, ample conference opportuni- 
ties for the determination and settlement of 
his tax liability without resort to the processes 
of litigation; and (3) greater equality to all 
in revenue administration. A large accumu- 
lation of difficult cases which existed when 
the program was first instituted has now been 
practically cleared up and the operations of 
the field offices are virtually on a current 
status. Unquestionably, the period required 
for settlement or other final administrative 
determination of contested cases has been 
substantially reduced. 

The administrative handling of tax dis- 
putes under a decentralized procedure is not 
@ panacea for all our procedural ills. It is 
doubtful whether the tax gatherer will ever 
become a beloved and welcome visitor. 
However, the administration of taxation can 
at least be accomplished with as little fric- 
tion and discrimination as possible. By de- 
centralizing the conference forces of the 
Bureau in Washington to strategic points 
in the field, the same administrative ma- 
chinery for the determination and settle- 
ment of tax liability is made available to the 
small merchant, the farmer, and the wage 
earner, aS was heretofore available in prac- 
tical operation only to the taxpayer of more 
substantial means who was able to avail him- 
self of it. It is now possible for taxpayers 
or their representatives to go to some con- 
venient point in their general locality and 
there to discuss their cases with Bureau 
representatives of the same grade as those 
who formerly handled the work in Washing- 
ton under the centralized procedure—with 
men who have authority to make final ad- 
ministrative decisions on behalf of the Com- 
missioner and the Secretary. 

The procedural handling of a citizen's 
dispute with his Government in his own 
locality tends unquestionably to create a 
better feeling all around and to dissipate any 
belief on the part of the taxpayer that his 
cause is being decided by unsympathetic 
Bureau employees operating at a distance 
under a costly and prejudicial procedure. It 
is imperative at this time that the adminis- 
tration of the Federal revenues be freed from 
all such aspects and it is our considered 
judgment that the establishment of this pro- 
cedure came none too soon for that pur- 
pose. 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the fact that the President of the United 
States has kept in his hands the full con- 
trol of all defense programs has been 
subject of much criticism. Just why the 
President should not give a free hand to 
the Defense Commission and to the Office 
of Production Management cannot be 
understood except in the light of the fact 
that he has always kept his hands on 
every activity. Heretofore many Presi- 
dents have permitted the Cabinet mem- 
bers a free hand in the affairs of their 
offices, but not so with Mr. Roosevelt. 

The President exercises more authority 
in the State Department than does the 
Secretary of State. The President has 
the last word in the control of the activi- 
ties of the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
also has the last word in the War De- 
partment and in the Navy Department 
and in all other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. There are some who think he 
has the last word in the Supreme Court 
and it is very evident that quite fre- 
quently he has the last word in this 
Congress. 

The only real reason that could be 
given for his demanding this control is 
that he must have full political domina- 
tion over everything. It will be remem- 
bered that not long ago he spoke of 
Joseph P. Kennedy as “my Ambassador.” 
In his administration he maintains the 
power to say come hither or go hither. 
There is no question that the defense 
program has been held back very materi- 
ally by his determination to handle 
everything personally. Everything must 
wait for the President’s approval. Con- 
gress has been forced to give him a large 
number of assistants who are supposed 
to be anonymous. How many of them 
live in the White House I do not know. 
I understand that Harry Hopkins lives 
in the White House, and I understand 
that Felix Frankfurter is there much of 
the time. It is unfortunate that projects 
that have the approval of experts in the 
War Department and in other depart- 
ments are footballed around to please 
politicians. 

That he exercises full political control 
is established completely by an article 
which appeared in the Pearson and Allen 
Merry-Go-Round column a few days ago. 
Those who read as they run or run as 
they read know that these two newspaper 
commentators are very much favored by 
the White House and the New Deal at- 
tachés who stay around the White House 
so much of the time. A few days ago 
these commentators carried a very lively 
report to the effect that a large plant 
which was to be located at South Point, 


Ohio, in my district, was switched from 
its intended location to Henderson, Ky., 
by reason of a last-minute insistence by 
one of the distinguished Senators from 
Kentucky. 

I happen to know that these commen- 
tators must have had some correct in- 
formation, because they have about the 
right story. 

Several months ago, in my efforts to 
do as much as I could for my constitu- 
ency, I induced a member of the United 
States Navy to visit the site at South 
Point, Ohio, and other places in my dis- 
trict. I accompanied him. The Govern- 
ment was at that time intending to lo- 
cate a very large machine shop to employ 
about a thousand men. At that time this 
representative was well pleased with the 
South Point location. I furnished him 
with the services of a very competent en- 
gineer, who provided him with complete 
maps and drawings of the location. Later 
it developed that the company that was 
to operate such a plant for the Govern- 
ment preferred that the plant be located 
in another place, and it was located in 
another place. Later I induced another 
Navy group consisting of three high offi- 
cials to come out into our section to re- 
view the South Point site and other sites. 
I accompanied them also. They were at 
that time expecting to locate a powder 
manufacturing plant. I took this group 
all over the site and furnished them also 
with complete drawings of the whole ter- 
ritory. I later found that the Defense 
Commission was taking away from the 
Army and Navy the full control of the 
location of plants of this kind. In due 
course the question arose as to the loca- 
tion of a chemical plant for the manu- 
facture of ammonia and anhydrous gas, 
The drawings and maps that I had fur- 
nished were being considered in connec- 
tion with the location of this plant, and 
the Allied Chemical Co. was expected to 
operate it. In all of these plants that the 
Government is building the operation is 
left to private organizations, as the Gov- 
ernment is definitely not assuming the 
operation of any plants except arsenals 
and Government navy yards. 

The Allied Chemical Co., already own- 
ing and operating a large coke plant at 
Ashland, Ky., across the Ohio River from 
the South Point location, and also oper- 
ating another large plant 6 miles below 
the South Point site at Ironton, Ohio, 
was very anxious to locate this plant at 
the South Point site. The Defense Com- 
mission for political reasons decided that 
the plant should be located in other ter- 
ritory. Upon the insistence of the mili- 
tary authorities together with the insist- 
ence of the experts on the staff of the 
Defense Commission and together with 
the insistence of the Allied Chemical Co., 
which was to operate the plant, the de- 
fense authorities reversed their decision 
and ordered the plant to be built at South 
Point. Up to this time, the technical 
experts had unanimously agreed that 
South Point was much better adapted 
to the location of this plant than Hen- 
derson, Ky. When the date for final 
decision came and it looked as if the 
opinion of the experts would be regarded 
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and the plant located at South Point, 
something happened. Pearson and Allen 
say that a prominent Kentucky Senator 
came into the picture and insisted that 
the plant should go to Henderson, Ky., 
regardless of what the experts said about 
it and regardless of what anybody said 
about it who knew anything about it. 
They also say that the Senator went to 
the White House. Because of the fact 
that the President had kept in his hands, 
purely for political purposes, the final de- 
cision in all of these defense matters, 
the White House decided that politics 
were more important than anything else 
and that the plant should be located ac- 
cordingly. ‘The .plans were changed. 
Merit got no consideration but politics 
got every consideration. 

Whereupon I wrote the Under Sec- 
retary of War, Mr. Patterson, the fol- 
lowing letter: 

JANUARY 24, 1941. 
Hon. Ropert P. PATTERSON, 
Under Secretary of War. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I represent a district 
in which there are many small iron and steel 
industries which have been idle or running 
on slow time for years. I have been putting 
up a valiant fight to get something into our 
section. I took two groups of naval officers 
out to South Point, Ohio, which is in my 
home county, to view that site. One group 
went from there to Henderson, Ky., to view 
that site. 

I understand that the Army experts quite 
generally, if not unanimously, favored the 
South Point site over the Henderson site. I 
also understand that the best technical men 
in the naticnal-defense set-up, who were con- 
sulted about the matter, were in favor of 
South Point against Henderson. I also un- 
derstand that the technical men in the or- 
ganization that is supposed to operate this 
new plant were also of the opinion that the 
South Point site was much preferable to the 
Henderson site. The South Point site would 
have been almost directly across the river 
from the lower end of Huntington, W. Va., 
and almost directly across the river from the 
upper end of Ashland, Ky. It is almost a 
solid city from the lower end of Ashland to 
the upper end of Huntington, a distance of 
25 miles. It would have been of more benefit 
to residents in these two large industrial com- 
munities than it would have been to the 
State of Ohio. 

I should like to know what were the con- 
siderations that prompted you to decide in 
favor of Henderson, Ky., in the face of the 
advice of these experts who were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the South Point site. 

A prompt reply will be appreciated. 

With assurances of respect and best wishes, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS A, JENKINS. 


In due course I received the following 
letter in reply: 

JaNvaRY 31, 1941. 

Dear Mr. JacKsON: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of January 24, 1941, with 
respect to the choice between South Point, 
Ohio, and West Henderson, Ky., as a site for 
an ammonia plant under the munitions pro- 
gram. 

It is true as you have indicated that the 
South Point site had a number of qualifica- 
tions which caused it to receive very serious 
consideration as a possible location for the 
plant. However, one of the basic considera- 
tions in locating all munitions plants is to 
obtain as wide a geographical distribution of 
industries essential to the national defense 
as conditions would permit. ‘The deciding 
factor between the two sites referred to Was 
the fact that a considerable number of in- 
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dustries essential to the defense program, and 
particularly the plants producing ammonia, 
are already situated in the Virginia-West Vir- 
ginia-Ohio area. For these reasons, and after 
a@ very exhaustive consideration of all the 
factors involved, it was decided that the site 
fore this particular plant should go farther 
to the West and the Henderson location was 
meen as the one best meeting the situa- 
ion. 
Trusting that this gives you the informa- 
tion desired, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
RopserT P. PATTERSON, . 
Under Secretary of War. 


The reasons given by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War are not the real reasons. 
His assigned reasons are excuses. The 
reason given by those on the Defense 
Commission who wanted to carry out the 
President’s wishes was that it would be 
more to the assistance of agriculture to 
have a plant located in western Ken- 
tucky. This also is only an excuse. This 
Was no reason at all. There was no rea- 
son except politics. Iam glad that Pear- 
son and Allen have come along several 
months after this battle was waged, with 
which many of us are very familiar, and 
corroborate what we had heretofore said. 
They state emphatically that the location 
of this great plant was changed at the 
demand of a Senator over the recom- 
mendation of all the experts who knew 
what was best. 

Henceforth it cannot be said that the 
Defense Commission is the final author- 
ity in the defense program, but let it be 
remembered that the President, through 
those who live at the White House as the 
assistants to the President, has full and 
complete control of the whole defense 
program and that no doubt he will con- 
tinue to exercise that control and will in- 
sist as his reason for demanding such 
control that the national interest dé- 
mands it. 

The President’s constant refusal to re- 
linquish his control over the defense pro- 
gram is more responsible for its failure 
to get production than anything else. 
There is no question that he wants to hold 
this control for political reasons. Pear- 
son and Allen were absolutely right in 
their published statement when they 
said, “and Barkley seeking local pap was 
able to do what Knudsen, Stettinius, and 
the other five defense commissioners 
could not accomplish in months of ef- 
fort.” Barkiey is not to blame. The 
White House in its weakness is responsi- 
ble. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
during the discussions of our naticnal- 
defense program, statements have been 
made from time to time with respect to 
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the performance of Canada, she being, 
of course, a participant in the war. Some 
of those statements are misleading. and 
in the interest of accuracy I am asking 
consent to extend in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks a report on the Canadian 
contribution prepared by Mr. Blair 
Moody, of the Washington bureau of the 
Detroit News. I may say that his report, 
on which the article which I am submit- 
ting in a condensed form is based, was 
gathered by him from both Canadian 
and American sources and can be relied 
upon as a true statement of the facts. I 
commend this article to the attention of 
Members of the House, for it is exceed- 
ingly interesting, as showing what Can- 
ada is doing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

The article referred to follows: 


CANADA’S CONTRIBUTION 


(By Blair Moody, Washington Bureau, Detroit 
News) 


Charges that Canada is being paid cash for 
war materials by Great Britain, and that the 
United States is playing a sucker’s game in 
adopting the lend-lease bill, are heard in the 
capital wherever that measure is debated. 

The facts are to the contrary. While Can- 
ada is selling foodstuffs and raw material to 
the British—operating under the economic 
system which both nations are, after all, 
fighting to preserve—American officials are 
satisfied that Canada is “doing all it can”— 
and with emphasis. 

The Canadian Government, investigation 
reveals, is spending a fourth of the Domin- 
ion’s national income—not the Government’s 
revenue, but a sum equal to 25 percent of all 
Canadians’ annual earnings—on direct war 
effort alone. And it is a debtor country. 

A review of the Canadian position reveals 
the following facts: 

Canada has 70,000 soldiers in overseas serv- 
ice, supporting them, of course, out of its own 
pocket. The number is shortly to be doubled. 

It is training 20,000 airplane pilots, gun- 
ners, and Observers for service in the Battle 
of Britain. By 1942 the Canadian Navy will 
be increased from 175 ships and 15,200 men 
to 413 ships and 26,900 mén. 

Canada’s cash expenditure for direct war 
effort in 1941 will reach $1,500,000,609, ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Minister of 
Finance. 

If there is to be comparison between Can- 
ada and the United States, then the Cana- 
dians’ efforts are the American equivalent of 
maintaining an expeditionary force of 
770,000 men and building it up to an over- 
seas army of 1,760,000—for in manpower 
Canada is one-eleventh as strong as this 
country. 

If the United States were to put forth the 
same efforts which Canada is volunteering, 
we would be supporting an air force of 11 
times Canada’s 36,000, or 396,000 men. 

If we. 16 times as wealthy as Canada, were 
spending money at the same rate for British 
aid, the United States would be pouring 
out $24,000,000,000 a year. 

Canada is not lending or leasing but is 
contributing those sums of money and men. 
It is a nation at war, of course; the United 
States is not,.and no comparable effort is 
expected from this country. 

But the accusations picked up and re- 
tailed as the truth, that Canada is making 
money out of the British, falls into the same 
classification as the canard that France 
charged the A. E. F. rent for the trenches it 
occupied. 

The Canadian contribution to the British 
does not stop with direct war effort. The 
Dominion Government is repatriating Cana- 
dian securities owned by the British, and 
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thus providing the United Kingdom with 
Canadian exchange to buy the matrrials for 
which cash is paid. So where Canadian ex- 
porters are selling to Britain, they are at 
least partially being paid for their products 
by their own Government. Last year that 
cost Canada $330,000,000. Canadian aid has 
also been given Britain by accumulating 
sterling instead of selling it on the interna- 
tional exchange and thus competing with 
the mother country in disposing of—and de- 
pressing—British currency. 

That means, of course, that Canada is pay- 
ing for its foreign purchases with its own 
money instead of transferring its British 
credits to the foreign interests, and that is 
an additional and incomputable sacrifice for 
a country where $1,000,000 is as rare as COocOo- 
nut palms. 

What the accumulated costs of Canada’s 
aid-to-Britain program means to the indi- 
vidual is illustrated by the Canadian income 
tax. Basic exemptions are $750 for an un- 
married taxpayer and $1,500 for a married 
couple with $400 allowance for each child. 

But the tax is 6 percent on the first $250 
of net taxable income, 8 percent on the next 
$750, 12 percent on the second $1,000, and 
16 percent on the third. 

A Canadian with a wife and two children, 
earning $5,000 a year, must pay $407 income 
tax. Before the war he paid $105. The tax 
rate on 1940 incomes is to be raised dras- 
tically, so the $407 will jump to $600, 
presently. 

In addition, the Canadians pay an 8-per- 
cent retail sales tax, plus 10-percent war- 
exchange tax on all imported goods. 

By rule-of-thumb computations, the war is 
costing Canadians close to 45 percent of their 
entire national income, the bulk of which is 
being contributed to the British Common- 
wealth with no expectation of return—and, 
on top of that, men. 

Canada has not adopted a draft law be- 
cause more men have volunteered for active 
service than are needed or can be accommo- 
dated. The three months’ compulsory mili- 
tary training for all men of 21 without 
dependents, which begins on March 15, is for 
home service only. 

If giving ha!f of what you have is making 
a@ profit out of war, Canada probably prays 
for a quick end to that sort of prosperity. 
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ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. STOKES 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
following article, entitled ‘““The Battle of 
the Garand,” by Richard L. Stokes, which 
appeared in the Washington Sunday Star 
of March 2, 1941: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star of March 
2, 1941] 
BATTLE OF THE GARAND 

Recent acceptance of the Garand semi- 
automatic rifle as the standard shoulder arm 
of the Marine Corps climaxes a controversy 
that, to the surprise of the War Department, 
has continued long after adoption of the 
weapon by the Army. 
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Officers and private soldiers, in Cavalry and 
Infantry, whom the writer took pains to ques- 
tion on a recent tour, were spontaneous and 
fervent in their praise of the Garand, many 
thousands of which are already in daily 
service. 

Yet, in Congress and public prints, ‘the 
Army’s choice still excites discussion which 
appears to be warmer than that attending 
any previous step in basic small arms 
throughout American military annals—from 
the smooth-bore flintlock of the Revolution 
to the percussion-cap musket of 1842, the 
eartridge-firing breechloader of 1866, the 
magazine rifle of 1892, and the clip-charged 
Springfield of 1903. 

Not a few Senators and Representatives 
have found in their correspondence a mark- 
worthy proportion of inquiries from constitu- 
ents of draft age expressing disturbance as to 
rumored flaws in the Garand rifle, with which 
tens of thousands of them are to be equipped. 
PRODUCTION ACCELERATED 


Military spokesmen comment that 5 years 
have elapsed since the Garand was adopted 
as standard shoulder piece for Infantry and 
Cavalry of the United States Army; that it 
has been in production on a quantity basis for 
more than 3 years at the Government arsenal 
in Springfield, Mass., and that on January 10 
of this year the first of 65,000 Garand rifies 
to be manufactured by the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., in New Haven, came off 
the assembly belt. A combined daily output 
of 1,000 is promised by April. Therefore it 
is declared, if a rival of equal or somewhat 
better performance should emerge, it would 
in effect remain outside the running. Only 
a weapon of strikingly superior merit could 
now hope to supplant the Garand, because 
of the months that would be needed for 
machine tooling another mass-production 
line. 

There can scarcely be a factor more impor- 
tant to national defense than the efficiency 
of the principal weapon with which Ameri- 
can soldiers may be called upon to safeguard 
their lives. 

As early as 1902 the Ordnance Division of 
the War Department suggested that the next 
logical step in the evolution of the magazine 
rifle should be its adoption of the automatic 
principle already employed with success in 
hand arms and machine guns. The end de- 
sired was increased fire power, through a 
reduction of the interval between shots, to 
a minimum. The 1903 Springfield’s innova- 
tion of the clip made it possible for a soldier 
to load five cartridges instead of one with 
a single motion. But after each shot a bolt- 
action mechanism had to be manipulated in 
order to remove the empty case and insert a 
fresh cartridge. This manual operation not 
only consumed time; it was awkward and 
fatiguing. Worst of all, it could hardly be 
accomplished without jerking the rifle out 
of position. 

MANY DESIGNS TESTED 


No less than 34 years passed before the 
Ordnance Division’s theory became actual 
fact. In 1936 it presented the using services 
with the Garand rifle. In the meantime 
numerous designs had been tested and elimi- 
nated. Among those investigated were the 
Dryse, Schaubol, Bonimarito, Ruchiger, Bang, 
Elder, Liu, Standard, Berthier, Thompson, 
Pedersen, Hatcher, Colt, Remington, Mon- 
dragon, Stergian, Murphy-Maning, Farqua- 
har, Springfield, and Rock Island Arsenal 
models. 

In 1920 John C. Garand, who was doing 
research work at the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington, invented his first semiauto- 
matic, which was actuated by the blow-back 
of the primer charge in the cartridge. It was 
perfect, except that charges proved not to be 
uniform in all cartridges. He turned to gas 
operation and his first product of this type 
was a .276-caliber weapon, completed in 1926. 
It appeared so promising that the Ordnance 
Division sent him to the arsenal at Springfield, 








where he could continue experiments. Three 
years later the standard caliber was enlarged 
to 30. The earliest Garand model of this type 
was completed in 1931. It was fired on the 
proving ground at Aberdeen, Md., October 9 
and 10 of that year, and was returned for cor- 
rection of defects revealed by the test. 

A second trial was made at Aberdeen dur- 
ing February 1932 and the model was again 
sent back to Springfield because of difficulties 
encountered. After a third test in March 
1932 an order was given for the manufacture 
of 80 rifles. They were completed in May 1934. 
For extended service tests, 50 were delivered to 
the Infantry Board at Fort Benning, Ga., and 
30 to the Cavalry Board at Fort Riley, Kans. 
These trials concluded in December of the 
same year. The Garand was officially stand- 
ardized on January 6, 1936. The first delivery 
of production weapons was made in September 
1937 at a rate of 10 a day. 


GARAND IS SEMIAUTOMATIC 


The Garand is defined as “semiautomatic” 
because the trigger must be pulled for each 
separate shot. In full automatic weapons, 
until the ammunition cylinder, chamber, or 
belt is exhausted, fire continues as long as the 
trigger is drawn. The motive power for re- 
loading a semiautomatic rifle may be ob- 
tained from the recoil or kick of the weapon, 
or else from its propellant powder gases. The 
Garand is a gas-operated weapon. An exam- 
ple of, the recoil-operated rifle is its most 
publicized competitor, the Johnson semiauto- 
matic. 

In this ordeal of some 14 years, the Garand 
was compelled to meet the rivalry not only 
of entries in its own field but also the for- 
midable competition of the 1903 Springfield, 
idol of the doughboy, which is ranked as the 
most accurate and reliable weapon of. the 
sort in the world. The record adverse to the 
Garand and then in its favor will now be 
stated. 

Following the Fort Riley tests, Maj. Gen. 
John K., Herr, Chief of Cavalry, was quoted as 
announcing that his arm was in favor of “a 
rugged rifle.” This was widely interpreted as 
a condemnation of the Garand. 

Testifying before the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee, Capt. George O. Van Orden, 
commanding officer of the rifle range at Ma- 
rine Corps Barracks, Quantico, Va., related 
that he had fired competitive tests of the 
Garand and Johnson rifles, covering slow and 
rapid fire at distances of 300 and 1,000 yards. 
For combined rate-of-fire and accuracy per- 
formance, he found the latter to be 9.9 per- 
cent superior to the former. The efficiency 
scores were as follows: Garand, 71.3 percent; 
Johnson, 81.2 percent. 


GENERAL RECKORD’S TESTIMONY 


Even more drastic was the testimony of 
Maj. Gen. M. A. Reckord, commander of the 
Twenty-ninth Division of the National 
Guard, before a House appropriations sub- 
committee. He declared bluntly that, “in 
my opinion, a great mistake has been made 
in adopting the Garand.” 

Further declarations were that the Garand 
jams unless it is oiled after 50 to 100 shots of 
M-1 ammunition, and after 150 to 200 shots 
of M-2; that the barrel bends and the gun 
is painful to handle when it becomes heated 
from rapid fire; that high temperature causes 
oil to spurt back and blind the marksman, 
and that none of the European belligerents 
in the present conflict is making use of semi- 
automatic rifles The Germans are said to 
cling to the Mauser and the British to the 
Lee-Enfield, “both of them long-range, time- 
tested, and accurate single-shot guns like the 
Springfield.” 

In rebuttal appear spokesmen of the Ord- 
nance Division and Army officers who have 
testified at various Congressional hearings. 
The gist of their case is as follows: 

1. The Cavalry Board did not condemn the 
Garand rifle. After the Fort Riley tests, it 
recommended certain changes, which have 
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since been incorporated in the weapon. Rifle- 
men of the First Cavalry Division at Fort 
Bliss are equipped exclusively with Garands. 

2. In recommending the Garand, the Ord- 
nance Division had in mind a combat and not 
a target weapon. The fact of its adoption 
by no means indicates a belief that it is per- 
fect. Every weapon undergoes persistent im- 
provement as long as it is in use. Numerous 
corrections have already been made in the 
Garand and will continue. The Springfield 
has been in production nearly 40 years, but 
three improvements in design have been in- 
troduced in the last 4 years. 

8. In the opinion of military experts, the 
Johnson semiautomatic, while an excellent 
weapon of its type, ranks only third or fourth 
among possible substitutes for the Garand. 

A Winchester model, recently submitted, 
was so esteemed that the Ordnance Division 
encouraged its further development. Not 
enough Johnsons have been supplied to make 
service trials possible. Army engineering 
tests show that the Johnson is half a pound 
overweight, that it is poorly balanced, that 
the recoil is unpleasantly heavy, that abnor- 
mally high pressure is required to force am- 
munition from clip to magazine, that the 
safety-locking device is defective and that au» 
to the absence of a wooden handguard, the 
weapon soon becomes too hot to handle. One 
reason alone, it is said, would preclude the 
use of the Johnson as a military arm: Its 
construction is unsuited to support the 
standard bayonet, principal infantry weapon 
in night fighting. 

DEFECTS ELIMINATED 


4. The Garands tested by Captain Van Or- 
den contained defects which the Army itself 
had discovered and which have now been 
eliminated. Two of the latest models were 
recently fired for 5,000 rounds each at the 
rapid rate of 30 shots a minute. “There was 
no distortion of the barrels,” reported Capt. 
Rothwell H. Brown, rifle expert of the Twen- 
ty-ninth Infantry, “and the guns were ex- 
actly as accurate at the end as they were at 
the beginning.” 

5. The reload requirements of machine guns 
and rifles are different. In a recoil-operated 
semiautomatic, the action of the parts is 
slowed up because they carry the bayonet’s 
weight. When Browning, of machine-gun 
fame attempted to design a shoulder weapon, 
he shifted to gas operation. Experiments 
have been made for a quarter century, but 
no country has ever adopted a recoil-operated 
shoulder piece. If the German Mondragon 
was discarded, it was for other reasons than 
gas operation. Despite its semiautomatic 
feature, the Garand has been so simplified 
that it has only 74 components as against 92 
in the Springfield and 110 in the Johnson. 

6. The eight-cartridge clip was deliberately 
adopted in the Garand to increase the wea- 
pon’s fire power. The War Department does 
not plan to equip men in the same ranks 
with Springfields and Garands. There are 
to be divisions armed exclusively with Gar- 
ands. 

7. It is true that the Garand barrel, unlike 
that of the Johnson, cannot recoil, as it is 
screwed into the stock. But provisions for 
free vibration make the Garand more flexible 
in this respect than the Springfield. The Gar- 
and is completely adaptable to machine-shop 
technique. 


TYPES OF CARTRIDGES 


8. Ml and M2 cartridges contain precisely 
the same amount of identical powder. The 
only difference is that a metal cone added to 
the projectile’s base in the Ml gives it a 
streamline effect and increases its weight by 
22 grains. For these reasons it shoots farther 
and is accurate to greater distances than the 
flat-based projectile. Yet the Army has made 
M-2 ammunition standard not only for its 
semiautomatics but for all Springfields and 
machine guns. The Garand rifle was not the 
motive for the change. It was the develop- 
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ment of the 81—miliimeter mortar, according 
to Gen. George C. Marshall, chief of staff. 
This weapon removed the need for long- 
range, indirect fire by machine guns and 
rifles which evolved during the first World 
War. The lighter M2 cartridge is fully ac- 
curate up to 1,000 yards, has a less wearing 
recoil and reduced the weight of the soldier’s 
equipment, including 232 cartridges, by five- 
sevenths of a pound. In thousands of actual 
tests, the Garand has fired Ml and M2 
cartridges indifferently. 

9. Any gun barrel becomes heated when 
it is fired rapidly, and that is why both Gar- 
ands and Springfields are fitted with wooden 
handguards. If hot oil ever spurted back 
from a Garand into a soidier’s eyes, it was 
because he had lubricated the weapons too 
generously. The infantry has developed a 
graphite jelly, which does not run, to take 
the place of oil. 

10. The fact that the United States was 
the first country to adopt a semiautomatic 
rifle is one more proof that American inven- 
tive genius leads the world. The Germans 
are said to have been striving since 1900 to 
perfect such a weapon. 

11. Unlike any of its competitors, the 
Garand has survived 14 years of grueling 
tests, ranging from workbench to large-scale 
service operations. It has emerged, accord- 
ing to Army enthusiasts, as the best semi- 
automatic rifle extant. Its supreme diploma, 
they declare, was won in the school of the 
doughboy, against the resistance of his de- 
votion to the Springfields. 

Infantry commanders report that their 
men “would as soon think of going back to 
the muzzle-loader as to give up the Garand”; 
that they find it “a highly satisfactory re- 
placement for the Springfield”; that it yields 
a volume of fire three times greater than the 
Springfield and much enhanced efficiency in 
antiaircraft defensc; and that it functions at 
rapid firing, under severe conditions of wind 
and dust, with fewer failures than the Spring- 
field itself. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
is the one laboratory in the United States 
where research on the improved, ex- 
tended utilization of wood is conducted 
in the interest of producer, processor, and 
consumer of forest products. Research 
is conducted on preservation of wood, 
fire protection, painting, and along other 
lines. 

In connection with the national-de- 
fense program, the laboratory has been 
asked to do some work on wood pulp for 
making explosives. Wood is used in air- 
plane manufacture and the laboratory is 
constantly making experiments in this 
connection. Wood is also used in con- 
struction of Army training camps and in 
construction at national-defense projects 
throughout the country, and research on 
these wood products can be of immeas- 
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urable benefit. The laboratory is now 
spending $90,000 out of its regularly ap- 
propriated funds for research on the use 
of wood in connection with aircraft. I 
understand some research work is being 
done or will soon be done on the use of 
charcoal in gas masks. 

During the last World War, the forest- 
products laboratory had to be run 24 
hours a day, all three shifts to answer 
questions put by the Army and Navy. 
The force had to be increased from less 
than 100 people to 450 people. I am ad- 
vised that the demand on the laboratory 
became so great and so urgent, appro- 
priations could not be had quickly enough, 
so the War and Navy Departments made 
transfers of their own funds in the 
amount of $378,000 in 1 year, to take 
care of personnel. The Budget recom- 
mendation of $632,500 for this year is 
the same as in previous years and has 
never gone to the $1,000,000 per year 
which the law allows, I understand. Ido 
feel that this work is very important at 
this time and that at least the amount 
of the appropriation, as recommended by 
the committee, should be allowed. 

Because it shows the interest which 
the lumbermen of my district have in 
the work being done by the laboratory, 
I would like to include a letter which I 
have received from Hon. B. R. Ellis, sec- 
retary, Southern Cypress Manufacturers 
Association, Jacksonville, Fla.: 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Jacksonville, Fla., February 27, 1941. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Lex: Thank you very much for your 
letter of February 25, in reply to mine of the 
22d, relative to the appropriation for the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. 

You and I have discussed the appropria- 
tions for this laboratory several times in the 
past few years, but unfortunately the lab- 
oratory continues to receive far less than 
could be appropriated for them if either the 
Budget or some of our friends in Congress 
would just realize the necessity for this in- 
creased appropriation. 

The laboratory building at Madison and all 
of its equipment represents an investment 
much greater than $1,000,000. I have no 
exact information as to the staff at the lab- 
oratory, but I do know that with the building 
and its equipment the laboratory could in- 
crease its staff materially and do a much 
greater amount of research and far more field 
investigating than they can do under the 
present appropriation, which is not quite 
two-thirds of the $1,000,000 per year which 
the law allows. 

You have been in Congress a long time, 
and it goes without saying that you have con- 
siderable influence. The Government has ap- 
propriated many millions of dollars for the 
establishment of other laboratories within 
the Department of Agriculture, and yet the 
Forest Products Laboratory seems to be some- 
thing like an orphan child for which no one 
fights vigorously and which more or less has 
to be content with the same appropriation 
year after year. 

There does not seem any question to me 
but what the work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory in many of the lines of research 
which they conduct can unquestionably be 
classed as of the utmost importance in na- 
tional-defense activities. I cannot give you 
much detail, but it certainly is true that in 
airplane construction, for instance, the 
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laboratory developed the present methods of 
using wood in airplane construction and cer- 
tainly, the very vital training planes for both 
the Army and Navy are benefiting by methods 
of manufacture developed at this laboratory. 

I do not want to bore you with too long a 
letter, but I will appreciate it, and I am sure 
it will be of benefit to you, if you will ask 
Mr. George W. Trayer, Chief of the Division 
of Forest Products in the Forest Service, to 
call on you and answer such questions as 
you may care to ask that will prove the 
value of this laboratory in national-defense 
work. 

I am not writing you in the interest of the 
large sawmills in the South, although we are 
constantly leaning upon the various techni- 
cians at the laboratory for help, but I do 
wish you to remember that every farmer in 
your district and every smal] sawmill oper- 
ator or owner of any kind of land in the 
country is benefited by work done by this 
laboratory. For that reason alone, I believe 
your decided and active work for an in- 
creased appropriation would meet with full 
approval of all of your constituents of whom, 
of course, I am only one. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Very truly, 





B. R. Exuis, Secretary. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend by remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
C. M. Janisky, of Madison, Wis., profes- 
sor of electrical engineering in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for 32 years. 

I quote from Mr. Janisky’s letter his 
reasons for writing me: 


I am now emeritus professor of electrical 
engineering, and as a teacher I was and am 
much interested in the inculcation of in- 
tellectual integrity in my students. No pri- 
vate or public utility has ever paid me one 
cent for my defense of private enterprise or 
for my analyses of T. V. A. or other govern- 
mentally owned utilities. I have not only 
made these analyses on my own time, but I 
have typed them personally and paid the 
postage on my letters to the press and to 
Congressmen. 

Now, perhaps, you may want to know why 
I do this as I receive no compensation for my 
work. Sometimes I wonder myself why I 
spend so much time trying to refute and 
counteract the fustian and false propaganda 
of Congressmen and other governmental 
ownership advocates. 

One reason I have already mentioned. My 
sincere belief that we cannot declare a mora- 
torium on honesty and integrity for, as Dr. 
A. J. Car!son recently said, “That would take 
us straight back to the jungie.” Much ado 
is being made in Congress and out of Con- 
gress about the degradation of integrity in 
Germany. It behooves us to see that like 
collapse does not take place here. Another 
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reason is that I wish to use what little in- 
fluence I have in the maintenance of private 
enterprise and private industry. All the prop- 
aganda and agitation against private utilities 
can and will be, by the change of a few 
words, used against any and every other pri- 
vate enterprise, and when private enterprise 
is ruled and regimented by politicians the 
President’s four fundamental liberties will 
all disappear. 

I wonder if Congressmen fully realize the 
truth of this proposition. Private enterprise 
is the source and not the product of a free 
government. Controlled industry means ulti- 
mately regimentation and dictatorship; and 
T. V. A. is the beginning of this process. The 
T. N. E. C. investigations are a continuation 
of the efforts of doctrinaires, who never con- 
ducted a business, to regulate activities of 
whose problems they are totally ignorant. 
The activities of the superman, Jesse Jones, 
are also destroying private initiative and pri- 
vate enterprise. That would be denied, I 
know, but it was recently reported that he 
bought the bonds of the State of Arkansas, 
because, as the paper said, private investment 
firms were asking one-quarter of 1 percent too 
much interest. 

Again, and I do not want to make this 
too iong. we have the so-called social security 
to which the employers must contribute. A 
not very large hosiery company in this State 
pays as much money into the social-security 
fund as would be required to pay dividends 
on its preferred stock. Dividends are, how- 
ever, paid only once in a long time. Will 
anyone please answer the question why any- 
one should invest in an enterprise merely for 
the sake of paying the earnings of his com- 
pany into the social-security fund? Private 
enterprise under such treatment will die. 

MADISON, WIs., 
March 1, 1941. 
Hon. RosBert F. RIcH, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RiIcH: According to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECOkD, you recently denied 
the legitimacy of T. V. A.’s rates as a stand- 


ard of comparison for the rates of privately- 


owned utilities. I believe that a few data 
from T. V. A.’s report for the fiscal year 1939- 
40 will more than prove the correctness of 
your assertion. 

I have before me p copy of this report as 
I write. An examination of the report shows 
it to be so involved and intricate that only 
a board of expert accountants could recast 
it into a form that a layman could under- 
stand. It shows that the activities of T. V. A. 
are such a mixture of charitable, eleemosy- 
nary, altruistic, educational, and commercial 
undertakings as to make it extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to determine the legiti- 
mate cost of each :ctivity separately. For 
example, in the following statement of ex- 
penses we find “common expenses allocated 
to power.” Such an allocation is undoubt- 
edly arbitrary. 

Nevertheless, the report contains some over- 
all data that, properly interpreted, completely 
refute the claim that T. V. A.’s domestic rates 
are a legitimate and fair standard for the 
measurement of the domestic rates of other 
utilities. On pages 19 and 20 is found the 
following: 


Total power revenues__...--.. $15, 285, 074 


Direct power operating expense. 6, 907, 041 
Common expense allocated to 


OE in ics actin endian tain 274, 698 
Total power operating expense... __ 7, 081, 734 
Net power revenue before de- 

I ie ict caiin te seh crates 8, 203, 340 
Depreciation on 3-percent sink- 

ing-fund basis direct power 

ee ee 2,151, 345 
Common facilities allocated to 

tlt cies itinglilineee nical tect saeeag 196, 472 
TG CO citi tctisicnitetincaiaitions 143, 595 


Return on power facilities and 
common properties allocated 
to power, amount__.....--_.- $5, 999, 118 

POON woud a os hc 3. 64 


The last figures, namely $5,999,118, are very 
interesting. What is meant by return on 
power facilites, and so forth? How is this 
distinguished from the fifteen million total 
power revenues? That, too, is a return on 
power facilities. Obviously some deductions 
have been made, but is the $6,000,000, in 
round numbers, a net revenue before some 
more deductions are made, or is the reader 
to understand the words “return on power 
facilities, etc.” to mean profit? It seems that 
the latter is intended. 

If the “return on power facilities and com- 
mon properties allocated to power” is 3.64 
percent of their allocated costs, then these 
costs must be approximately $165,000,000. 

A like calculation shows that the deprecia- 
tion, however, was calculated on less than 
$80,000,000. There is thus a discrepancy of 
approximately $85,000,000. This difference is 
partly explained by the statement on page 53 


-which reads: “All assets except land, land 


rights, including reservoir land under water, 
and reservoir clearance costs, are depreciated 
on a straight-line basis.” These costs since 
July 1933 to June 30, 1940, are listed on page 
38 under the following headings: 


Cost of rural and urban land... $31, 701, 246 
Costs of miscellaneous rights... 59, 271 


Transmission-line easements --. 515, 654 
Administrative cost of acquisl- 
WOR osmannadhud wdigewe so dede 8,120, 313 


Grand total of land costs. 35, 396, 484 


Subtracting this from the $85,000,000 dif- 
ference between the costs allocated to power 
and the value of the depreciated property 
still leaves a discrepancy of approximately 
$50,000,000. If this is the “reservoir clear- 
ance cost” it seems rather high as it is greater 
than the cost of the land. So far as I can see 
there is nothing in, the report that explains 
this difference between the costs allocated to 
power and the value of the property depre- 
ciated. If this $50,000,000 represents power 
facilities, then an additional sum of $1,500,000 
should be added to the allowance for depre- 
ciation. Furthermore, I have been unable 
to find anything in the report to show where 
the item of interest, $143,596, comes from. 
How does interest become a power revenue? 

Again, under the heading, Interest, page 53, 
it is stated “that funds for construction and 
operation have been obtained from congres- 
sional appropriations requiring no return of 
interest, and from revenues.” This means 
that T. V. A. does not include interest on ap- 
propriations as a cost of operation. Never- 
theless, the interest is and must be paid. It 
appears in Washington as interest on the 
public debt. Assuming an interest rate of 3 
percent, which is low, the interest on the costs 
allocated to power is approximately $5,000,000, 
which should be deducted from the $6,000,000 
profit. But interest on the sums allocated to 
power is only a part of the interest the tax- 
payers of the country must pay. In exhibit 
I, page 55, under the heading, “Funds appro- 
priated and properties transferred to the Au- 
thority,” is given as $303,881,684.62. The 
interest on this sum at 3 percent is approxi- 
mately $9,100,000. 

But there is still another discrepancy that 
should be taken into consideration before a 
comparison is made of the domestic rates of 
T. V. A. and of private utilities. In the fiscal 
year 1939-40 T. V. A. paid only $527,593 in 
taxes (see p. 46), which is only 3.46 percent 
of the gross revenue, and approximately $240,- 
000 less than 5 percent of the gross revenues 
from power. That, however, is immaterial. 
The important fact is that T. V. A. paid only 
3.46 percent of its gross revenue in taxes, and 
that “the inability to levy taxes on federally 
owned properties became a serious problem 
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which the Authority was powerless to solve 
without an amendment to the act” (p. 46). 
Last year the local utility paid in taxes 
over 20 percent of its gross revenue. Twenty 
percent of T. V. A.’s gross revenue is in round 
numbers, $3,000,000. Collecting these ex- 
penses and charges that should be made be- 
fore a comparison of rates is made, we get: 


T.V.A.’s gross income from power. $15, 285, 074 








Expenses, operation_........... - 17,081,734 
TR ndditiierectnennemeones 3, 000, 000 
SGTRROD kndwdnconccncnesce - 2,347,817 
Interest ....- en thn aats ademsenn, . -@) de. tee 

Total expense__._.. vecsensiiite 21, 528, 551 
EE a cninienninenengnante - 6,243,477 


In round numbers the Tennessee Valley is 
subsidized by $6,000,000. I know that this 
will be vehemently denied. But if rates are 
to be compared they must be compared on 
the same basis. As already stated, the local 
utility pays more than 3 percent interest on 
its bonds; it returns substantial sums annu- 
ally to its stockholders; it pays its operating 
expenses; and, in addition, it pays annually 
20 percent of its gross revenues in taxes. But 
that is not all; its rates for some specific 
consumption are lower than the standard 
domestic rates of T. V.A. Iam enclosing my 
bill for the month of January. You will 
Observe that the consumption is 170 kilo- 
watt-hours and that the bill is $3.65. Under 
T. V. A.’s standard domestic rates, this bill 
would be $3.90, without the amortization 
charge of 1 cent per kilowatt-hour for the 
first 100 kilowatt-hours. If this were added, 
the two bills would be Madison $3.65; T. V. 
A.’s territory $4.90. On the other hand, if 
allowance is made for taxes, the comparable 
bills would be $2.92 and 84.76, respectively. 

The fact is that if allowance be made for 
taxes alone, the costs of specific consump- 
tions from 50 to 400 kilowatt-hours per 
month are, with the exception of 200 kilo- 
watt-hours, lower here than in T. V. A. terri- 
tory, even if, or when, the amortization 
charge is omitted. It requires considerable 
effrontery to claim that T. V. A.’s domestic 
rates are a legitimate yardstick. 

Yours truly, 
C. M. Jansxy. 





America’s Answer to World Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CLYDE L, 
HERRING, OF IOWA 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix a very excellent speech deliv- 
ered by the junior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HERRING,) over the facilities of the 
National Broadcasting Co. on March 4, 
1941, entitled “America’s Answer to 
World Dictatorship.” 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Appendix 
as follows: 

The unfortunate effect of much of the 
debate on the defense measure now before 
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the United States Senate is to confuse the 
issue and to create bewilderment in the 
minds of millions of our people, particularly 
in the Middle and Northwest. From thence 
comes the spearhead of the attack upon the 
measure. I owe my presence in the United 
States Senate to the voters of a great Middle 
West State. Their sovereignty clothes me 
with whatever authority I may possess as @ 
United States Senator from Iowa, and to 
them I feel the keenest responsibility for my 
stewardship. 

Therefore, I am impelled to state my rea- 
sons for my support of the administration’s 
measure, H. R. 1776, an act to promote the 
defense of the United States. It is clear to 
me that the object of this legislation is to 
better defend the United States of America 
and its possessions and to keep war away from 
these shores, If I did not believe this to be 
the object of the legislation, and also the 
probable effect of the legislation, I certainly 
should not support it. 

There is no longer any difference of opinion 
among Americans as to the wisdom and ne- 
cessity for speedy and adequate preparedness. 
This measure aids both of these objectives 
and places in the hands of the Chief Execu- 
tive, who, under our Constitution, is charged 
with a great share of responsibility for pro- 
tecting the welfare of the United States, the 
authority to act promptly and effectively in 
the defense of our country. 

From a practical standpoint this law will 
make possible the coordination and stand- 
ardization of all defense matériel manufac- 
tured in this country. One of the principal 
advantages to be gained from the measure is 
that it establishes one channel of procure- 
ment, the Army and the Navy. It will there- 
fore permit more rapid and efficient handling 
of production than is now possible when sev- 
eral separate purchasing organizations are in 
the field. 

When this bill becomes law all procurement 
is combined. Our Government takes over all 
the handling of matériel for ourselves, Great 
Britain, or any other nation to which we may 
lend, lease, or sell; and we combine the order- 
ing, the designing, and inspecting, and this 
alone, as any master producer will recognize, 
is of immense advantage. 

I am unable to understand the hysterical 
fear which some profess to feel as to this 
measure creating a dictatorship, and yet these 
same individuals appear to have no fear what- 
ever of what might come to us from foreign 
dictatorships already established. 

As I view the situation, the time has ar- 
rived when we cannot longer postpone recog- 
nition of the actual challenge to our sover- 
eignty by the aggressor nations now engaged 
in the conflict in Europe, Africa, and the 
Orient. 

We have the unhappy example of the Euro- 
pean nations, which, while watching the re- 
armament of Germany and the increasing 
armament of Italy, Japan, and Russia, failed 
to take cognizance of the grave danger to 
themselves. They failed to take the necessary 
steps to defend themselves. As a result, they 
are today, or soon may be, trampled under the 
heel of totalitarian dictatorship because they 
disregarded repeated warnings, which fore- 
shadowed their doom. 

The good fortune which has attended our 
national life causes many of our people to be- 
lieve, as did these nations, that misfortune 
cannot overtake us; that we are invulnerable 
and invincible. 

There is no disagreement among loyal 
Americans in their desire to keep out of war, 
and remain aloof from unwise foreign in- 
volvement of any kind. The difficulty arises, 
however, when we attempt to determine the 
method by which we shall accomplish the 
universally sought-after results. 

It should be obvious to every patriotic 
American that the people of the United 
States assuredly stand to lose, in every im- 
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portant particular, should there be a decisive 
victory by the totalitarian powers. 

By virtue of that fact, it is important, 
and essential, to the national defense of 
continental United States and its insular 
possessions that the totalitarian powers be 
prevented from dominating the rest of the 
world. 

The people of the United States cannot 
afford to be unmindful that economic con- 
sequences and social and political repercus- 
sions from success by the Axis Powers may 
be as inimical to the security of this Nation 
as actual invasion and occupation. 

This is a phase of the problem to which 
the most serious thought must be directrd. 
We must provide the necessary safeguards 
for our national economy, so that we will 
not find ourselves the sorry victims of an 
economic war, as deadly as the present con- 
flict, which is but another terrible phase of 
the werld-wide revolutionary movement 
which has uprooted freedom and free, pri- 
vate capitalistic enterprise in every part of 
the world dominated by totalitarian dicta- 
torship. This phase is as vital to us as the 
potential threat of an armed invasion by 
one, or all, of the Axis Powers. 

There is not a Member of the Congress who 
can, in honesty and truth, assure the Ameri- 
can people that the economic and military 
world revolution, which has already envel- 
oped three continents, will not come to these 
shores. 

The most that any of us can promise is 
that we shall be faithful to our public trust 
by preparing this Nation so thoroughly that 
we shall be able to meet successfully any 
adversary or combination of adversaries that 
may hereafter confront us. If H. R. 1776 is 
passed with sufficient dispatch and its pro- 
visions carried into effect with full speed, 
there is reasonable likelihood that Great Brit- 
ain. and even Greece and China, may prevail 
against their aggressors; in that event, war 
will be kept from these shores and world 
revolution will have been ended. That is the 
purpose of all our preparations for defense, 
and in my judgment, the enactment of H. R. 
1776 will further that purpose. 

We are not at war. We are not at peace 
in the way we once knew and loved peace. 
But our people—all our people—must surely 
realize that we are challenged by an order 
new to our day, however old it may be in 
human history—new, and a deadly menace to 
the ways of democracy. To meet that chal- 
lenge action is demanded. To produce that 
action authority must be granted. That 
authority can only be placed in the hands of 
the President, by constitutional provison the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States of America. 

The bill, in effect, directs that when the 
President deems it in the interest of national 
defense to do any one of the several things 
authorized by this measure, he shall require 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. and such other heads of departments 
as may be in authority to carry out his deci- 
sions as to what shall be done. 

There is no grant of power to the Presi- 
dent, which he does not already possess, ex- 
cept with respect to lending, leasing, or mak- 
ing a gift of matériel, and that provision is 
dictated by the drastic situation, and the 
dire need for unified action. 

The amendments already adopted by the 
House, and approved by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, limit the power of the 
President, and in my judgment, retain in 
the Congress such control as is consistent 
with the object of the bill and the preserva- 
tion of our democratic form of government. 

The War and Navy Departments are fully 
cognizant of their inability to cope with 
the situation as matters now stand, and 
they would, as many in authority have al- 
ready indicated, welcome the passage of this 
measure which would place the major re- 
sponsibility for the physical success of the 
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defense program on such men as William 8. 
Knudsen, who, they know, will take the fear- 
less action necessary to solve the problems 
involved in production. 

The President chose Knudsen and the 
other members of the Defense Commission. 
I for one have implicit faith that he will 
display the same fine judgment in future 
decisions. 

I confidently expect that with the passage 
of this measure, he will place in the hands 
of a competent individual, preferably Mr. 
Knudsen, full authority to proceed with the 
production end of our national-defense 
program. 

He and his associates will be responsible for 
making many of the decisions, in constant 
consultation with the President and the Army 
and Navy Departments, as to the amount 
and the allocation of material and supplies 
under the terms of this act. 

Far from having hysteria over the con- 
centration of so much power in the hands 
of one man, the American people will be able 
to breathe more freely the moment this 
measure becomes law, knowing that the Con- 
gress has done its part to aid the Chief Execu- 
tive in carrying out the great program which 
So vitally affects the lives and futures of each 
and every citizen. 

The people of Iowa who placed me in the 
United States Senate are, with but few ex- 
ceptions, not more than two or three genera- 
tions removed from scme sturdy European 
race. They, like the majority of people in 
this Nation. are descended from Scandinavian, 
Irish German, English, Italian, Greek, Dutch, 
French, Czech, Slav, Swiss, or Russian an- 
cestors. Without exception they or their fore- 
bears came to the United States to enjoy our 
democratic land of freedom. Many of them 
came to escape oppression in their native 
land. 

Only yesterday one of my good friends told 
me about his father and his uncle who ran 
away from a European military state in 
order to escape oppression there. Those two 
immigrant boys were so aprpeciative of the 
opportunities which America gave them that 
the older boy, within 2 years of the date that 
he sought refuge here from the oppression 
of his homeland, volunteered in the United 
States Army and was later killed on the bat- 
tlefield defending this Union. 

We who support the defense measure be- 
lieve that through it we may give aid to 
democracy abroad and thereby help to pre- 
serve democracy at home. We are striving to 
consolidate and cement and make one the 
varied nationalities that constitute America. 
We believe that in that effort we may count 
upon the understanding support of all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of the land of their birth 
or descent. 

It is my opinion that some of the oppo- 
nents of the defense bill believe that they 
are pleasing some members of their voting 
constituencies back home, because of their 
ancestral ties to European nations involved 
in this conflict, by their vocal opposition to 
the President and his foreign policy. 

I believe that their conduct has been 
deeply resented by the vast majority of our 
foreign-born citizens and their children, who 
are as ardent in their devotion to the United 
States and all that it stands for as those 
Americans so fortunate as to trace heir 
ancestry to the founders of this Republic. 

This critical hour in the life of this Nation 
is not the time for any of us to indulge in 
ill-advised speech, the consequence of which 
is to stir up racial or religious prejudice, for 
the purpose of frustrating a united effort to 
defend the precious liberties which are ours 
under the Constitution of the United States 
and by a beneficent Providence. 

To the mothers all over America, thousands 
of whom have written me, may I say that I 
realize that you have just cause for the con- 
cern which you feel, and I regret that by ex- 
travagant and unwarranted statements in 





the course of the debate here in the Congress 
much has been said to alarm you. It should 
be borne in mind that in the Congress of the 
United States are many who have boys of 
their own of military age—many of us have 
boys already in the service. 

Be assured that your appeals to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress are not falling upon deaf 
and unsympathetic ears. The interest of our 
boys, yours and ours, is foremost in the 
thoughts of those you have sent here to rep- 
resent you. This may be the gravest hour in 
the history of this Republic. Fully realizing 
the gravity of the day, I believe that H. R. 
1776, if enacted into law, will greatly lessen 
the danger of America being drawn into the 
conflicts now raging. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGESSIONAL ReEcorD a brief on the bill 
H. R. 1776, prepared by Mr. Louis F. Mc- 
Cabe, of Philadelphia, who is chairman 
of the Lawyers’ Committee to Keep the 
United States Out of War. 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


THE ENACTMENT OF H. R. 1776 MEANS THE END 
or Our DEMOCRATIC CONSTITUTIONAL Gov- 
ERNMENT 

The enactment of lease-lend bill (H. R. 1776) 
would amount to an unconstitutional sur- 
render of all legislative power to the Execu- 
tive Department, and the establishment of 
a dictatorial regime governing by decree; 
would constitute a nullification of the 
Johnson and Neutrality Acts in letter and 
in spirit; would authorize acts of war; and 
would be the culminating step leading to 
our direct involvement in the armed con- 
flict abroad, in disregard of the will of the 
people and their elected representatives 


For more than 150 years the democratic 
system of popular government, with its sepa- 
ration of powers between distinct branches of 
government and its checks and balances, has 
been the American way. Through that sys- 
tem, the people have sought the maintenance 
and expansion of the democratic process; 
through that system, the men and women of 
America have striven for increased economic 
security; and through that system, they have 
sought to insure the avoidance of devastating 
and useless wars. The attempt to destroy 
the American system of Government, to sub- 
stitute dictatorship for democracy, autocracy 
for freedcm, war for peace, leads to the de- 
struction of that American way of life. To- 
day no more sacred duty rests on the lawyer 
and layman alike than that of preserving the 
precious heritage of popular government. 

It is in this spirit that the Lawyers Com- 
mittee To Keep the United States Out of 
War submits this memorandum. We are 
officers of the law, sworn to defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We are op- 
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posed, therefore, to any unlawful attack 
upon that fundamental document and the 
form of government which it represents. 
We are opposed to the establishment of a 
benevolent despotism without the consent 
of the governed. We hold it to be incon- 
sistent with the basic tenets of our legal 
system to vest all governmental power, exec- 
utive, legislative, and judicial, in one person. 
We are not concerned with the sincerity of 
individuals. We deem it dangerous and un- 
lawful for any Government official to request 
a delegation of arbitrary power in trust. 
Ours is a government of laws and not of 
‘men. 

Finally, we call upon the Members of 
Congress, representatives of all the people, 
to perform their sworn duty under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We call 
upon them to refuse to surrender the legis- 
lative power, directly or indirectly. We 
warn against the surrender of this power 
for even a day. The overwhelming major- 
ity of the American people are opposed to 
war. Yet step by step, in contravention of 
statutes passed by Congress, through Execu- 
tive fiat, the will of the people is thwarted. 

In this brief we will show (1) that H. R. 
1776 would destroy our existing form of gov- 
ernment, creating a military dictatorship at 
home; and (2) that H. R. 1776 would au- 
thorize undeclared war and would lead nec- 
essarily to our involvement in the armed 
conflict abroad. 

The path of a nation’s life is often 
marked by cross roads which entail historic 
choices. These choices are not difficult to 
make if one can see the guide posts. Who, 
indeed, would not follow the high road to 
progress, to peace, and to prosperity? But 
there are those who would remove the signs, 
who would lead a people into a morass and 
bog of destruction and despair. Not s0 
long ago the following words of admonition 
were broadcast to the American people: 

“If war should break out again in an- 
other continent, let us not blink the fact 
that we world find in this country thou- 
sands of Americans who, seeking immediate 
riches—fools’ gold—would attempt to break 
down or evade our neutrality. 

“They would tell you—and, unfortunately, 
their views would get wide publicity—that 
if they could produce and ship this and 
that and the other article to belligerent 
nations the unemployed of America would 
all find work. They would tell you that 
if they could extend credit to warring na- 
tions that credit would be used in the 
United States to build homes and factories 
and pay our debts. They would tell you 
that America once more would capture the 
trade of the world. 

“It would be hard to resist that clamor; 
it would be hard for many Americans, I 
fear, to look beyond—to realize the inevit- 
able penalties, the inevitable day of reckon- 
ing, that come from a false prosperity. 
To resist the clamor of that greed, if war 
should come, would require the unswerving 
support of all Americans who love peace. 

“If we face the choice of profits or peace, 
the Nation will answer—must answer—‘We 
choose peace.’ It is the duty of all of us to 
encourage such a body of public opinion in 
this country that the answer will be clear 
and for all practical purposes unanimous.” 

This prophetic analysis was made before 
the outbreak of the second World War. It 
was uttered at Chautauqua, N. Y., August 14, 
1936, by Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of 
the United States. Warning against the at- 
tempts which would be made to drag our 
country into war, Mr. Roosevelt continued: 

“Peace will depend on day-to-day decisions. 
At this late date, with the wisdom which is 
so easy after the event, we find it possible to 
trace the tragic series cf small decisions which 
led Europe into the Great War in 1914 and 
eventually engulfed us and many other na- 
tions. 
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“We can keep out of war if those who watch 
and decide have a sufficiently detailed under- 
standing of international affairs to make cer- 
tain that the small decisions of each day do 
not lead toward war and if, at the same time, 
they possess the courage to say ‘No’ to those 
who selfishly or unwisely would let us go to 
war.” 

With the outbreak of the present conflict, 
the administration scrapped the Chautauqua 
speech. From that time on, and day by day, 
from bundles to destroyers, from tanks to 
bombers, from “all aid short of war” to “all 
aid, including war,” the American people have 
been led, step by step, into participation in a 
foreign war of colossal magnitude, a war not 
of the American people’s choosing, and a 
war for which they have nothing but ab- 
horrence. 

The way to war is to prepare for war. The 
way to peace is to prepare for peace. This is 
the bitter lesson which the American people 
have learned. The necessities of the case re- 
quire that we analyze H. R. 1776 to determine 
whether this legislation is “preparation for 
war” or “preparation for peace.” 


A. MAIN PROVISIONS OF H. R. 1776 


Definition of “defense article’: 

“Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

“(a) The term ‘defense article’ means— 

“(1) Any weapon, munition, aircraft, ves- 
sel or boat; 

“(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, material, 
or supply necessary for the manufacture, pro- 
duction, processing, repair, servicing, or oper- 
ation of any article described in this sub- 
section; 

“(3) Any component material or part of 
our equipment for any article described in 
this subsection; 

“(4) Any other commodity or article for 
defense. Such term “defense article” includes 
any article described in this subsection: 
manufactured or produced pursuant to sec- 
tion 3, or to which the United States or any 
foreign government has or hereafter acquires 
title, possession, or control.” 

Powers granted to Executive: 

“Sec. 3. (A) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the President may, from 
time to time, when he deems it in the in- 


terest of national defense, authorize the’ 


Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
or the head of any other department or agency 
of the Government: 

“(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
the shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure, any defense article for the 
Government of any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. 

“(2) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of, to any such govern- 
ment, any defense article, but no defense 
article not manufactured or procured under 
paragraph (1) shall in any way be disposed 
of under this paragraph, except after con- 
sultation with the Chief of Staff of the Army 
or the Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy, 
or both. The value of defense articles dis- 
posed of in any way under authority from 
funds heretofore appropriated shall not exceed 
$1,300,000,000. 

“(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, 
recondition, or otherwise to place in good 
working order any defense article for any such 
government. 

“(4) To communicate to any such govern- 
ment any defense information pertaining to 
any defense article furnished to such govern- 
ment under paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

“(5) To release for export any defense 
article to any such government. 

“(B) The terms and conditions upon which 
any such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be those 
which the President deems satisfactory, and 
the benefit to the United States may be pay- 
ment or repayment in kind or property, or 
any other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory. 
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“Sec. 9. The President may, from time to 
time, promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of the provisions of this act; and he may 
exercise any power or authority conferred on 
him by this act through such department, 
agency, or officer as he shall direct.” 


H. R. 1776 CONSTITUTES AN EVASION OF EXISTING 
STATUTES (JOHNSON ACT, THE NEUTRALITY 
ACT, ACT OF 1917) ? 


In analyzing the effect of section 3 (A) of 
the bill, Congressman D1rkKSsEN, of Illinois, has 
stated as to the effect of the words “not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other 
law” (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, January 16, 
1941, p. A163): 

“This language is so broad as to make it 
possible for the President to ignore not only 
the provisions of existing law but the provi- 
sions of any act which may hereafter be 
placed on the statute books by Congress. 
It would destroy the power of Congress to 
place any curb whatsoever upon the Presi- 
dent should that course become necessary. 
Moreover, it appears to be the plain purpose 
of this language to circumvent the provisions 
of the Johnson Act, the Neutrality Act, and 
the act of 1917, which interdicts the transfer 
of war vessels and equipment without the 
sanction of the War Department and the 
Navy Department. There is the odor of sub- 
terfuge about such a proceeding. The coura- 
geous thing to do would be to resolve the 
issues squarely by suggesting the repeal of 
the aforesaid statutes and let the matter be 
openly and courageously resolved in Congress 
by the representatives of the people.” 

The United States News (January 17, 1941), 
in an article entitled “Power to Aid Britain 
to the Hilt,” states (p. 11): 

“The bill would end the cash provisions 
of the Neutrality Act by authorizing the 
transfer of guns, planes, tanks, and ships— 
either on hand or in production—on terms 
‘which the President deems satisfactory,’ and 
these may be ‘payment or repayment in kind 
or property, or any other direct or indirect 
benefit.’ Some Congressmen even have their 
doubts that the ‘carry’ provisions of the Neu- 
trality Act would remain.” 

In CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, January 20, 1941, 
page A167 a letter addressed to Senator Ep- 
WIN C. JoHNSON, of Colorado, by a constitu- 
ent, states: 

“A few years ago when the neutrality bill 
Was passed people were thinking of keeping 
this country out of war. People then were 
much more able to think than they are today 
because they were not influenced by a Vv. 
hysteria and fear. In my way of thinking 
there is little doubt that the neutrality bill 
has succeeded in keeping us out of the war 
to date.2 Had it not been for the neutrality 
bill we would have had our ships in belliger- 
ent waters and, of course, several would have 
already been sunk. Sinking any of our ships, 
either passenger or naval vessels, would un- 
doubtedly arouse indignation among the 
majority of American people, which would 
without any question have us in the war. 
It is quite apparent that the dictators real- 
ize this, since, in general, they have hesitated 
in committing acts that would stir us up 
too much.” 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull has ad- 
mitted that the provisions of the Neutrality 
Act would be superseded (the diplomatic 


1The historical and legislative background 
of the Neutrality Act and of the Johnson 
Act, and their significance today with rela- 
tion to H. R. 1776 is set forth in part 1 of 
the Appendix to the Memorandum. 

2Cf. The first Whereas clause (express- 
ing the dominant purpose) of the Neutrality 
Act of 1939 declares: 

“Whereas, the United States, desiring to 
preserve its neutrality in wars between for- 
eign states and desiring also to avoid in- 
volvement therein * * *%,” 
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term for repealing existing legislation which 
conflicts with the proposed legislation—the 
layman regards this as evasion or violation 
of existing statutes) by H. R. 1776: 

Memorandum issued by State Department 
concerning Secretary Hull’s statement to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on the re- 
lation of H. R. 1776 to domestic and interna- 
tional law (New York Times, January 16, 
1941): 

“Having in mind the provisions of section 
3 (a) it follows that: * * * 


“(2) The Neutrality Act of 1939 


“Section 7 of this act, which prohibits the 
extension of loans or credits to a belligerent 
government, is not by its terms made ap- 
plicable to this Government but it does apply 
to a corporation such as the Export-Import 
Bank. In any event the prohibition would 
be superseded by the new act insofar as 
transactions by this Government are con- 
cerned.” 

In fact the majority report of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee admits that H. R. 
1776 violates (although it employs the term 
“modifies” rather than the actual term “vio- 
lates”) the provisions of the Neutrality Act. 

“Nor does this bill repeal the provisions of 
the Neutrality Act of 1939 which by its terms 
is applicable to private persons and corpo- 
rations and not to the Government itself. 
Section 7 is the only provisions of the Neu- 
trality Act which might possibly apply to 
the Government. 

“That section is not by its express terms 
made applicable to this Government, al- 
though it does apply tc Government corpo- 
rations such as the Export-Import Bank. 
It should be noted, however, that in the 
course of the discussion of that section on 
the floor of the Congress on the Neutrality 
Act of 1939, some of the Members of Con- 
gress thought that it would apply to the ex- 
tension of credit by the Government. (See 
(1939) 85 CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp 1665, D. I.; 
(1939) 85 CoNnGrEesstionaL ReEcorp 84, D. I.) 
However, even if it should be assumed that 
the spirit of section 7 of the Neutrality Act 
makes it applicable to the Government, it 
would be modified by this bill insofar as ex- 
tensions of credit by the Government may 
conceivably be involved and only to that 
extent.” 

In the same memorandum, Secretary Hull 
also admitted that H. R. 1776 conflicted with 
existing statutes (act of June 15, 1917, sec. 33, 
U.S. C., title 18; act of Mar. 4, 1909, secs. 23, 
24, U. S. C., title 18). The Secretary again 
employed the term “superseded” to indicate 
the conflict between H. R. 1776 and existing 
statutes. 


“(3) United States Code, title 18 


“Section 23 makes it unlawful to fit out or 
arm in the United States a vessel with intent 
that it shall be employed in the service of a 
foreign belligerent against a power or people 
with which the United States are at peace. 

“Section 24 makes it unlawful to increase 
or augment in our ports the force of a ship 
of war or other armed vessel belonging to a 
belligerent power. 

“Section 33 makes it unlawful during a 
war in which the United States is neutral to 
send out of our jurisdiction any vessel built, 
armed, or equipped as a vessel of war for de- 
livery to a belligerent nation. 

“These provisions would be superseded by 
the new act.” 

The majority report of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee admits that the provi- 
sions of H. R. 1776 are inconsistent with 
existing statutes. Although the report em- 
ploys the term “suspend” to describe the 
effect of the provisions of H. R. 1776, it is 
clear that the existing statutes are actually 
nullified thereby. Thus, the majority re- 
port declares: 

“The only effect of the phrase ‘notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law’ is 
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to suspend the application of such inconsist- 
ent laws in order to make possible the effec- 
tive carrying out of the provisions of sec- 
tion 8 (A). * * * Thus, H. R. 1776, in- 
sofar as it provides that military equipment 
can be disposed of on such terms as the 
President deems satisfactory, would prevail 
over a statute requiring public advertise- 
ment before military equipment can be 
transferred. Also, the present bill, by em- 
powering the President to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, for example, to build or 
procure torpedo boats specifically for a bel- 
ligerent whose defense is vital to our de- 
fense and to release them for export, would 
prevail over section 3 of the act of June 15, 
1917 (40 Stat. 222), which now makes it un- 
lawful to send out of the United States a 
vessel of war built for a belligerent.” 


BLANKET POWERS GRANTED TO PRESIDENT MAY 
LEAD TO WAR 


1. H. R. 1776 contemplates acts of war in 
violation of international law 


Secretary of State Hull, in his testimony 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, de- 
clared, in effect, that H. R. 1776 violated 
established principles of international law: 


“(4) The Hague Convention of 1907 


“Hague convention XIII of 1907 states in 
Article VI that ‘the supply, in any manner, 
directly or indirectly, by a neutral power to 
a belligerent power, of warships, ammunition, 
or war material of any kind whatever, is 
forbidden.’ 

“Article XVII states that in neutral ports 
belligerent warships ‘may only carry out such 
repairs as are absolutely necessary to render 
them seaworthy, and may not add in any 
manner whatsoever to their fighting force.’ 

“Article XVIII states that belligerent war- 
ships may not make use of neutral ports for 
‘replenishing or increasing their supplies of 
war material or their armament’.” 

Moreover, it must be remembered that the 
Hague Convention of 1907 was signed by the 
United States and ratified by the United 
States Senate on February 23,.1907. In fact, 
the official citation of these statutes is 36 U. 
S. Statutes at Large, 2415. Hence, to do the 
things contemplated by the proposed act 
would violate the statutes of the United 
States as well as international law. The 
things contemplated by the proposed act 
would thus constitute acts of war and there- 
by involve our country directly in the con- 
flict. 


2. H. R. 1776 grants the President power to 
provide convoys 

In view of the extraordinary powers granted 
the President under H. R. 1776, it is signifi- 
cant that the proposed bill contains no lan- 
guage which would prohibit the use of the 
American Navy for the purpose of convoying 
supply ships to belligerent nations. Oppo- 
nents of the bill have maintained that “the 
legislation gave the President power to pro- 
vide convoys, the use of which would lead to 
the sinking of American ships and war.” 
(New York Times, January 22, 1941.) 

Arthur Krock, Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times, has declared in an 
article (New York Times, January 14, 1941): 

“As it was written, the lend-lease bill can be 
construed to permit the President to order 
Navy convoys for British supply ships and 
turn over to any other nation Army stores and 
Navy stores and vessels. Should Mr. Roose- 
velt, under the broad latitude allowed him to 
decide what is ‘national defense,’ choose to do 
any of these things there is little doubt the 
Attorney General could find the authority.” 
(Mr. Krock had previously stated in the arti- 
cle that “(1) Government law officers nearly 
always find law whereby the President can do 


what seems to him best* and (2) the high 
courts are now disposed to support this 
attitude.”) 

H. R. 1776, section 3 (A) (2) thereof grants 
the President power “to sell, transfer, ex- 
change, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of 
* * * any defense article” and also grants 
(sec. 9) the President power to “promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary and proper to carry out any of the pro- 
visions of this act.” Thus if the President 
should decide that convoys were necessary 
to effect the transfer of war supplies (or any 
commodity for defense) to a belligerent, the 
President could promulgate “rules and regu- 
lations” to that effect. Since supreme dis- 
cretion and power are vested under section 
9 in the President, the President’s decision 
would be final and not subject to any limita- 
tion or restriction. 

In fact, an ominous foreboding that H. R. 
1776 could be construed to permit convoys 
appeared in the testimony of Secretary Hull 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
in reply to Representative TINKHAM’s ques- 
tion: 

“TinkHaM. Would you favor using Amer- 
ican war vessels to convoy merchant ships 
to England? 

“Huu. (hesitating). I am obligated by the 
Government to be circumspect in answering 
some questions in public session.” (Testi- 
mony as reported by the United States News, 
January 24, 1941, p. 12.) 

It is significant that the President’s state- 
ment, New York Times, January 22, 1941, 
“That he had never considered using Ameri- 
can naval vessels to convoy ships bearing 
supplies to Great Britain” does not deny that 
such power is granted by the proposed H. R. 
1776—the President’s statement may have 
reference only to a present intention to exer- 
cise such power. In fact, the language “He 
had never considered using American vessels 
to convoy ships” presupposes Presidential 
power to order Navy convoys—a power which 
is not found in existing statutes, and there- 
fore must refer to the proposed legislation. 
The President’s statement at his press con- 
ference may well be explained by the desire 
to head off the opposition to H. R. 1776, for, 
as the New York Times declared, January 
22, 1941: 

“Opponents of the administration lease- 
lend bill have usec these suggestions as a 
lever in their fight against the measure, 
maintaining that the legislation gave the 
President power to provide convoys, the use 
of which would lead to the sinking of Ameri- 
can ships, and war.” 

Congressman DIRKSEN’s letter to the chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, January 16, 1941, 
p. Al63) declared: 

“It must be generally agreed that the use 
of our fleet to convoy supply ships is the 
surest way of involving this Nation in war at 
ouice, and no such power should be entrusted 
to the Chief Executive.” 

The reality of Congressman DIRKSEN’s Ob- 
servations is attested to by President Roose- 
velt himself. Referring to President Roose- 
velt’s statement in his press conference of 
January 21 (and to retiring Ambassador 
Kennedy’s statement) relative to the use of 
United States warships to convoy shipments 
of war supplies to Great Britain: 

“That, they agreed, would be a short cut 
to getting the United States into the war.” 
(New York Herald Tribune, January 22, 
1941.) 





*The validity of this conclusion is at- 
tested to by the opinion of the Attorney 
General in the destroyer-base deal, which 
opinion is analyzed in the Appendix (part 
2) to this Memorandum. 
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To allay the opposition to granting the 
President power to order United States war- 
ships to convoy shipments of war supplies, 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee inserted 
an amendment (section 3 (d)) to provide 
that the bill shall not “be construed to au- 
thorize or permit the authorization of con- 
voying vessels by naval vessels of the United 
States.” 

It will be noted that the amendment does 
not prohibit naval convoys, although people 
have been led to believe this. In fact, the 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee clearly implied that the President 
already has the power to order convoys, even 
without H. R. 1776: 

“The convoy amendment to the lease-lend 
bill, Chairman Bioom of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee said, could not be made 
any more explicit. ‘We just expressed the 
thought of the committee that this bill will 
not give the President the right to use con- 
voys if he doesn’t already have it,’ he ex- 
plained.” (New York Times, January 31, 
1941.) 

Indeed, since the President himself agrees 
that the use of naval convoys “would be a 
short cut to getting the United States into 
the war” (supra, New York Herald Tribune, 
January 22, 1941), the failure to include in 
H. R. 1776 an express prohibition against the 
use of naval convoys is an indication of the 
weight to be attached to the statement of 
the majority report of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee that: 

“It is the considered view of your com- 
mittee, insofar as human minds can evaluate 
the situation, that the possible effect of the 
bill will be to keep us out of war rather than 
to get us into it.” 

What to the President is “a short cut to 
getting the United States into the war” is 
not prohibited in a bill calculated, according 
to the majority of the House committee, “to 
keep us out of war.” 


3. H. R. 1776 grants the President power to 
seize belligerent vessels in American ports 


H. R. 1776 grants the President power “to 
sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or other- 
wise dispose of * * * any defense article” 


_ (section 3 (A) (2)). “Defense article,” ac- 


cording to section 2, means, among other 
things, any vessel or boat “to which the 
United States or any foreign government has 
or hereafter acquires title, possession, or con=- 
trol” (Section 2 (A) (1), 2 (A) (4)). Thus, 
vessels which belong to Germany, Italy, Japan, 
or for that matter Great Britain or “any 
foreign government,” could be “transferred” 
or “otherwise disposed of” by the President. 
It is known that an official of Great Britain 
has urged the United States to turn over to 
Great Britain vessels in American ports be- 
longing to Germany and Italy and that the 
latter powers have warned against such action. 

Congressman Dirksen, of Illinois, has, in 

fact, warned that the language in H. R. 
1776— 
“might be construed as authority to take 
over foreign vessels which now lie in our 
ports. Such an act would be an act of war 
and that power cannot, and should not, be 
lodged in the hands of the President.” (Let- 
ter from Hon. Everett M. DirKsEN to the 
chairman of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Janu- 
ary 16, 1941, p. A163.) 

As though to offset these warnings that 
H. R. 1776 would authorize the President to 
tuke over foreign vessels which now lie in 
our ports, the majority report of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee declares: 

“However, this additional language, in 
section 2 (A) of the bill setting forth what 
is included in the phrase ‘defense article’ 
is not intended to, and does not, in any 
way enlarge or modify the powers of the 
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Government to requisition any defense ar- 
ticles such as foreign ships interned in our 
” 


Note the word “enlarge,” implying existing 
power to requisition foreign ships interned 
in our ports. And, if it be, as the majority 
report would seem to say, that H. R. 1776 
does not authorize the seizure of foreign 
ships interned in our ports, it would be a 
most simple thing to say so expressly in 
the bill—for it could most easily contain a 
prohibition against seizing foreign ships 
which lie in our ports. It is such evasive 
language which reveals the hidden powers 
in H. R. 1776. Again, the failure to insert 
an express prohibition against seizing for- 
eign vessels sheds light on the true charac- 
ter of the bill—notwithstanding the major- 
ity report’s statement that the bill is cal- 
culated “to keep us out of war.” The fail- 
ure to insert a prohibition against an act 
of war is evidence that acts of war are in- 
deed authorized by H. R. 1776. The lan- 
guage in the majority report will surely not 
restrain such acts and serves to indicate 
the true character of the bill. 


4. H. R. 1776 permits belligerent vessels and 
aircraft to enter our ports 

H. R. 1776 grants the President power “to 
test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, recondi- 
tion, or otherwise to place in good working 
order any defense article for any such gov- 
ernment” (sec. 3 (A) (3)). 

Since “defense article” includes “any air- 
craft, vessel, or boat,” the warships or planes 
of a belligerent (“whose defense the Presi- 
dent deems vital to the defense of the United 
States”) would thus be permitted to enter 
our ports or landing fields to be “tested, re- 
paired, or reconditioned.” If then a naval 
battle occurred, the warships of such a bel- 
ligerent could seek refuge in our ports (un- 
der H. R. 1776), inviting pursuit and battle 
in our waters by enemy warships and air- 
craft. 

Thus, the United States News, in discussing 
H. R. 1776, states that the bill includes a 
“surprise provision to permit repair and out- 
fitting of British warships in American ports.” 
(United States News, January 17, 1941, p. 2.) 
Far from “keeping war away from our 
shores,” the proposed bill would invite war to 
our shores. This provision, like many oth- 
ers, if carried out, would constitute an act of 
war and would legally constitute the United 
States a belligerent ally, involving our coun- 
try directly in the conflict. 


H. R. 1776 authorizes undeclared war by 
President 


H. R. 1776, authorizing acts of war (here- 
tofore indicated), does thereby authorize un- 
declared war by the President in contraven- 
tion of the Constitution granting Congress 
the power to declare war (art. 1, sec. 8, cl. 11). 

Thus, Arthur Krock, Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, in analyz- 
ing H. R. 1776, declares: 

“its terms amount in substance to Presidential 

authority to make war without advance defi- 

nite submission of such a step to Congress.” 

(New York Times, January 14, 1941.) 

In fact, the United States News records the 
following cbservations: 

“An impression is growing, inside and out- 
side this Government, that the United States 
already isinvolvedin war. * * * Senator 
WHEELER asserts that there is a belief in the 
Army and Navy that the United States will 
be in war by April. Retired naval officers 
of high rank are saying that the country 
really is at war.” (United States News, Jan- 
uary 24, 1941, p. 10.) - 

5. H. R. 1776 gives the President power to give 
away the entire «american Navy and air 
fleet 
Section 3 grants the President power “to 

sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or other- 

wise dispose of, to any such government any 
defense article.” Since “defense article” in- 





cludes “any aircraft, vessel, or boat,” the Presi- 
dent is thus empowered to transfer or give 
away the entire United States Navy and the 
entire United States air fleet, since no re- 
striction or limitation whatsoever exists in 
the proposed statute. 

Thus, Congressman DirKsEN points out: 

“The language of the present bill would 
make it possible for the President to strip the 
defense establishment of this country. It 
has been admitted privately by some Navy 
Officials that we cannot spare so much as a 
rowboat from the present American Navy if 
we are to keep our defenses intact and effi- 
ciently undertake the policing of this hemi- 
sphere and the neutral waters around it in 
conformity with the obligations which we as- 
sumed at the Habana Conference last year. 
It therefore becomes imperative that the 
authority of the President, or any other per- 
son, group, or agency, to strip our defenses be 
specifically limited as respects our Naval Es- 
tablishment.” 

Presumably to answer the statement that 
H. R. 1776 empowers the President to give 
away the entire American Navy or air fleet, 
the House committee has added an amend- 
ment to paragraph 2 of section 3 (A), pro- 
viding: 

“But no defense article not manufactured 
or procured under paragraph 1 shall in any 
way be disposed of under this paragraph, ex- 
cept after such consultation with the Chief 
of Staff of the Army or the Chief of Naval 
Operations of the Navy, or both.” 

In explanation of this amendment the 
majority report of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee states: 

“(1) Empowers the President to authorize 
the disposition of defense articles, subject 
to the limitations in the bill, whether or not 
they are defense articles which have been 
manufactured or procured especially for any 
country the defense of which is vital to our 
national security. If the equipment to be so 
disposed of is equipment which was not man- 
ufactured or procured specifically for such a 
country, then the disposition can only be 
made after consultation with the Chief of 
Staff of the Army or the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations of the Navy, as provided by your 
committee’s amendment to paragraph (2) of 
section 3 (A).” 

But, as is obvious, this amendment offers 
no safeguard at all. It merely requires the 
President to consult with the appropriate 
military officers. If the military officer is op- 
posed to the disposition of certain military 
equipment, the President can nevertheless 
dispose of the equipmeat, since the only re- 
quirement for disposition is that it be made 
“after consultation” with the military offi- 
cer. The military officer has no veto power, 
his consent is not required, no certification 
is required that the equipment is not essen- 
tial to the Nation’s defense. Mere consul- 
tation satisfies the requirements for disposi- 
tion of the equipment. If the President de- 
sired to give away the éntire Navy, he need 
merely consult with the military officer, and 
notwithstanding his opposition, the President 
would be free to go ahead with the transfer 
of the fleet. In the act of June 28, 1940, 
an effort was made to safeguard the military 
defense by providing that no disposition 
could be made unless the appropriate mili- 
tary officer was satisfied that the equipment 
was not essential to the defense of the United 
States. The amendment of the House com- 
mittee will not in any real way curb the 
unprecedented power granted the President— 
he need only go through the formality of a 
“consulation” and then proceed with any dis- 
position he may desire. The amendment 
cannot only be interpreted as a means to 
allay and confuse public opinion—with or 
without the amendment, the President has 
power under H. R. 1776 to give away the 
entire Navy and/or air fleet. 
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6. H. R. 1776 would authorize the President 
to spend countless billions, without appro- 
priation by Congress, whose burden would 
be borne by the American people 


Section 6 of H. R. 1776 provides: 

“There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated from time to time, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions and accomplish the purposes of 
this act.” 

The opinion has been generated from “offi- 
cial” sources that the blanket powers granted 
to the President would be subject to congres- 
sional control by withholding or refusing ap- 
propriations which may be necessary to carry 
out the powers granted to the President. 
But the plain fact is that under H. R. 1776 
further congressional appropriations will not 
be necessary at all, for the President, under 
the provisions contained in H. R. 1776, will be 
empowered to execute without further ado all 
the supreme powers granted tohim. And the 
authority for this proposition is none other 
than the Secretary of the Treasury, as brought 
out in his testimony before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee: 

“‘Now,’ continued Representative JonK- 
MAN, ‘couldn’t the President transfer to Great 
Britain all the defense material for which 
Congress has just appropriated billions with- 
out a cent being appropriated by the Appro- 
priations Committee?’ 

“Again Secretary Morgenthau conferred 
with Mr. Foley and replied, “The Treasury 
opinion is “yes.”’ 

“At this point Representative Fisn inter- 
posed to say that he wanted the record to 
show that the opinion was at variance with 
the Secretary’s previous contention that the 
Appropriation Committees of Congress would 
control the amount used in the aid-to-Brit- 
ain project and that a limitation would not be 
wise.” (New York Herald Tribune, January 
16, 1941.) 

Thus, Congress would have no control over 
the amount used in the aid-to-Britain proj- 
ect which involves a cost to American tax- 
payers estimated variously at $3,000,000,000 
to $10,000,000,000 (New York Herald Tribune, 
January 22, 1941). It is well to recall that 
in June 1940 the first Revenue Act of 1940 
was enacted which added approximately 
$1,000,000,000 to the tax burden of the low- 
income groups and consumers. It is little 
appreciated that the cost of H. R. 1776 will 
be borne, presently and ultimately, by the 
millions of Americans, in the form of addi- 
tional and heavier taxes and increased living 
costs. 


7. H. R. 1776 explodes the arsenal-of-de- 
mocracy myth 

H. R. 1776, which gives the President vir- 
tually unlimited powers and contemplates 
acts of war, is needed, it is urged, in order 
to convert the United States into an arsenal 
of democracy. One would therefore expect 
to find in the bill references to democracy or 
democratic governments. The truth is that 
the word “democracy” or “democratic gov- 
ernment” is not even mentioned in H. R. 
1776. 

The statute provides for aid “for the gov- 
ernment of any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States.” The foreign governments 
which are thus eligible for aid may be Fas- 
cist, reactionary governments, but such fact 
would not disqualify them from receiving aid 
under H. R. 1776. The Fascist government 
of Franco Spain would be eligible—the Fas- 
cist Petain regime would be eligible. If the 
Italian Government would alter its attitude 
toward the conflict, it could conceivably be 
the beneficiary under H. R. 1776. The fact 
is that the Metaxas regime in Greece is 
modeled on the Nazi form of government— 
completely Fascist in character—yet it has 
been accepted that Greece would be eligible 
to receive aid under H. R. 1776. Thus, the 
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state (drafted in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s wishes) which grants the President 
supreme unprecedented powers is at complete 
variance with the uttered speeches. 

H. R. 1776, by its provisions, thus un- 
masks the “arsenal of democracy” myth.‘ 


H. R. 1776 converts American democracy to 
one-man dictatorship by destruction of 
labor’s rights and civil liberties 


Section 3 (a) (1) of H. R. 1776 grants 
the President power “notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law * * * to 
manufacture in arsenals, factories, and ship- 
yards * * * any defense article * * *” 
and section 9 grants the President power to 
“promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of the provisions of this act.” Hence 
the President is given absolute power, sub- 
ject to no restriction or control or appeal, 
to “promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper” (according to 
the President) “to manufacture * * * 
any defense article,” regardless of all exist- 
ing legislation for the protection of labor’s 
rights or c.vil liberties. 

If, then, a labor strike should occur in an 
industry which is manufacturing defense 
articles, the President is expressly em- 
powered to issue a reglation prohibiting 
such labor strike if he decides that such 
regulations may be necessary and proper. 
No appeal could be taken—no control of 
the President's action is permitted. Thus 
by executive flat, under the express pro- 
visions of H. R. 1776, labor’s right to strike 
would vanish—notwithstanding the Wagner 
Act and all the legislation and rights won 
by labor through the decades of struggle, 
for H. R. 1776 confers these powers to the 
President “notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law.” And since the term “de- 
fense article” meaning “any weapon, muni- 
tion, aircraft, vessel, or boat,” “any ma- 
chinery, facility, tool, material, or supply 
necessary for the manufacture, production, 
processing, repair, servicing, or operation of 
any article described in this subsection”— 
which includes the ambiguous universal 
language “any other commodity or article 
for defense”—then, it becomes apparent that 
dictatorial powers are vested in the Presi- 
dent under H. R. 1776. 

If a picket is established by labor, a Pres- 
idential regulation may outlaw and prohibit 
the strike and the picketing “notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other law.’ 

If newspapers or pamphlets are distributed 
in an area where the manufacture of the 
universally defined defense article takes 
*Compare the speech by Dr. Virgil Jor- 
dan, president of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, made before the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association in Hollywood, Fla., 
on December 10, 1940, wherein he said: 
“Whatever the outcome of the war, America 
has embarked on a career of imperialism, 
both in world affairs and in every other 
aspect of her life, with all the opportuni- 
ties, responsibilities, and perils which that 
imples. * * * At best, England will be- 
come a junior partner in a new Anglo- 
Saxon imperialism, in which the economic 
resources and the military and naval 
strength of the United States will be the 
center of gravity. Southward in our hemi- 
sphere and westward in the Pacific the path 
of empire takes its way, and in modern 
terms of economic power, as well as political 
prestige, the sceptre passes to the United 
States. * * * We have no alternative, 
in truth, than to move along the road we 
have been traveling in the past quarter 
century, in the direction which we took 
with the conquest of Cuba and the Philip- 
pines and our participation in the last World 
War. * * * All this is what lies beneath 
the phrase ‘national defense’—some of it 
deeply hidden, some of it very near the 


surface and soon to emerge to challenge us.” 
place, a Presidential regulation may prohibit 
the distribution on the ground that such 
distribution would interfere with the pro- 
duction of defense articles, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law. 

If an assembly or meeting were called in 
an area manufacturing defense articles, a 
Presidential regulation can prevent such as- 
sembly or meeting—on the ground that the 
regulation is necessary and proper for the 
manufacture of defense articles, notwith- 
standing the Bill of Rights. 

Thus labor’s rights and civil liberties would 
vanish and our democracy would be con- 
verted into a dictatorship—under the guise 
of converting the United States into an 
arsenal for democracy—or as Congressman 
DirRKSEN said (CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, Janu- 
ary 16, 1941, p. A163): 

“How can we serve democracy in all corners 
of the earth by surrendering it at home?” 

The majority report of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, as though to answer these 
grave charges that H. R. 1776 would destroy 
all of labor’s rights and all legislation pro- 
tecting civil liberties, declared: 

“The expression ‘notwithstanding the pro- 
vision of any other law,’ when read together 
with the whole of the bill, as amended, does 
not in any way modify, repeal, or change 
such legislation as the Walsh-Healey Act, the 
wages-and-hours law, the 8-hour law, the 
Wagner Act, or other similar provisions of 
domestic law because there is no inconsist- 
ency between them and this bill. These laws 
continue in full force and effect and are in no 
way affected by this bill.” 

It may technically be true that the bill 
does not modify, repeal, or change such legis- 
lation, the statute itself does not, but the 
statute authorized the President to modify, 
repeal, or change such legislation for it grants 
the President power to promulgate such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary and 
proper to carry out any of the provisions of 
this act, notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law. (Sec. 9 and sec. 3 (A) respec- 
tively.) 

In fact, the majority report of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee admits that any 
legislation may be suspended in order to 
make possible the effective carrying out of 
the provisions of section 3 (A). Thus, the 
majority report states: 

“The only effect of the phrase ‘notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law’ is 
to suspend the application of such inconsist- 
ent laws in order to make possible the effec- 
tive carrying out of the provisions of section 
8 (A).” 

Thus, in the very words of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee all laws may be 
suspended in order to make possible the 
effective carrying out of the provisions of 
section 3 (A). The statement of the ma- 
jority of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
confirms completely the analysis here made 
that the President, under H. R. 1776, Is 
granted power to nullify all existing legisla- 
tion (as the Walsh-Healey Act, the wages- 
and-hours law, the 8-hour law, the Wagner 
Act, or other similar provisions of domestic 
law). 

That H. R. 1776 empowers the President 
to suspend all of such labor laws is definitely 
established by the refusal of the House to 
adopt an amendment prohibiting suspension 
of such laws: 

“Representative HamItTon Fisu, Republi- 
can, of New York, in an effort to test the 
Democratic contention that nothing in the 
bill would authorize Mr. Roosevelt to tamper 
with New Deal labor laws, despite the 
measure’s sweeping provision that he could 
act ‘notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law,’ proposed an amendment spe- 
cifically prohibiting suspension of the Walsh- 
Healey act, the wage-hour law, the National 
Labor Relations Act, and other related 
measures. 
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“*This is the amendment suggested by Mr. 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor,’ Representative FisH 
said, after announcing that ‘we'll just have 
a little test of sincerity here in the House.’ 
He said he had talked with Mr. Green in ‘the 
last 24 hours.’ 

“Representative Fisn, at the end of the 
teller count of votes on his amendment, an- 
nounced ‘ninety-eight friends of labor.” The 
amendment was rejected 153 to 98” (New 
York Herald Tribune, February 8, 1941). 

We have attempted to outline some of the 
cogent arguments in the debate on the lend- 
lease bill. It is interesting to note that in 
the hearings very little has been said con- 
cerning the hard-won gains of labor, social- 
security legislation, civil liberties, and our 
democratic rights and guaranties under the 
Constitution. Manifestly, H. R. 1776, which 
nullifies the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, 
and all existing and future laws, and which 
would create a one-man dictatorship in the 
United States, can not be corrected by amend- 
ment or modification—its very essence is re- 
pugnant to American constitutional govern- 
ment. One would as lief attempt to correct 
the Hitler regime by amendment to the 
Weimar constitution. The antithesis of de- 
mocracy cannot be converted into a demo- 
cratic instrument by amendment. A bill 
which would precipitate us into the conflict 
cannot be amended so as to safeguard our 
peace. Obviously, amendments, modifica- 
tions, or changes in the bill are unacceptable, 
because the bill is repugnant in essence, and 
only the defeat of H. R. 1776 can be considered 
in the interests of the Nation. 


B. THE First WorLD WarR—EXECUTIVE DISRE- 
GARD OF AMERICAN NEUTRALITY POLIcy 


Shortly after the outbreak of the European 
war, Mr. Bryan, then Secretary of State, an- 
nounced that our Government would not ap- 
prove loans by American bankers to the 
warring countries as “inconsistent with the 
true spirit of neutrality.” Simultaneously, 
however, the belligerents, despite their in- 
ability to float such loans in this country, 
commenced the purchase of war materials, 
food, and clothing in the United States in 
large quantities, paying for most of their 
purchases either with gold or with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of American securities 
abroad, or, finally, through short-term credits 
granted by American banking houses. Our 
exports to Europe boomed from a value of 
$1,500,000,000 in 1914 to a value of $4,000,- 
000,000 in 1917. But in the interim im- 
portant changes had taken place in the 
financing of this export trade. It was not 
long after the outbreak of the war in Europe 
that the Allied nations announced that they 
had exhausted their supply of gold and Amer- 
ican securities for the purchase of materials, 
a pattern of events which must certainly 
strike a familiar note. 

For a time thereafter the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and other banking houses 
took over the task of financing of the 
huge war trade with the Allies. Early 
in 1915 the Morgan firm became the pur- 
chasing agent for England and France, and 
signed its first contract for munitions with 
the du Pont Co. at that time. Over 70 
percent of the du Pont sales to France and 
England were made through the Morgan 
Co. The bankers had obtained a vested 
interest in the European war. 

The harmful results which flowed from 
the permission granted to the banking 
houses to evade the neutral position taken 
by our Government through the extension 
of credits soon made itself felt. Lansing, 
who had succeeded Bryan, wrote in the 
fall of 1915 in a confidential letter to Presi- 
dent Wilson that our neutrality policy 
would have to be abandoned immediately 
or the country would soo. face a menacing 
situation. The warring nations had pur- 
chased American products at such a rate 
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that our exports for the year 1915 exceeded 
our imports by $2,500,000,000. Since ap- 
parently these nations had exhausted their 
gold reserve and other facilities for making 
purchases, Lansing felt that loans would 
have to be immediately made if grave con- 
sequences to our country were not to ensue. 
We were, he said, “face to face with what 
appears to be a critical economic situation,” 
which can only be relieved apparently “by 
the investment of American capital in for- 
eign loans to be used in liquidating the 
enormous balance of trade in favor of the 
United States.” We could not afford to 
let our neutral position “stand in the way 
of our national interests which seemed to 
be seriously threatened,” President Wilson 
was persuaded, our foreign-loan policy was 
reversed, and the foreign nations engaged 
in war were permitted to and did float 
immense loans here. “We must conclude 
that prior to our entry into the World 
War modern industry, commercial and finan- 
cial interests, piled up a huge structure 
of production, export, and debt, that became 
inextricably bound by gold and steel to 
the war fortunes of certain of the coun- 
tries engaged in that conflict. We must 
conclude, also, that upward of $2,000,000,000 
of securities sold to the American public 
by the agents of certain of the nations en- 
gaged in that conflict constituted a menace 
to the neutral position that the United 
States sought to maintain. Following our 
entry into the war, the war cost us approxi- 
mately 100,000 killed, 190,000 wounded, and 
$22,000,000,000 directly. The post-war cost 
to us has been estimated as high as $200,- 
000,000,000.” (Statement of Hon. Frank 
Leverone, hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
74th Cong., 2d sess., 1936, p. 183.) 

As events occur today, which seem to bear 
the familiar imprint of 1915 and 1916, it is 
incumbent upon the lawyers’ committee to 
set forth before the American people a time- 
table of the important occurrences which led 
to the entry of our country into the first 
World War. The fateful parallel will reveal 
itself as the reader carefully peruses the fol- 
lowing list: 

August 1914: War declared. 

August 15, 1914: Department of State an- 
nounced loans to belligerent nations would be 
inconsistent with the true spirit of neu- 
trality. 

October 23, 1914: In a private conversation 
with Lansing, then Acting Secretary of State, 
Wilson made a distinction between loans and 
credits and told Lansing he could convey this 
information to the appropriate parties, but 
as his own idea, not Wilson’s. Lansing con- 
veyed it to Willard Straight, of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and R. L. Farnham, of National City 
Bank. 

October 30, 1914: National City Bank ex- 
tended a credit of $10,000,000 to France for 
purchase of war materials. 

December 6, 1914: Working arrangement 
between United States and Great Britain 
negotiated as a result of which agreements 
were concluded early in 1915 with practical 
effect of subjecting the foreign trade of 
American manufacturers, who needed raw 
materials covered in said negotiations, to 
British control. 

January 20, 1915: Secretary of State wrote 
to Senator Stone, chairman of Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, in reply to Stone’s 
request for information regarding the loan 
policy of this Government, both as to gen- 
eral loans and credit loans. Department of 
State did not inform Stone of distinction 
made between loans and credits on October 
23, 1914, and communicated to the appro- 
priate bankers. 

March 30, 1915: J. P. Morgan & Co., Na- 
tional City Bank, First National Bank, in- 
formed Secretary of State they were arrang- 
ing a $50,000,000 credit for France. 
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March 31, 1915: State Department an- 
nounced publicly that Government could 
not interpose objections to credit arrange- 
ments but had neither approved nor dis- 
approved these. 

April 4, 1915: German Government pointed 
out to the United States the practical un- 
neutrality of the one-sided traffic in arms 
and munitions with the Allies. 

April 21, 1915: United States Government 
replied to Germany that any change, such as 
the placing of an embargo on arms, would 
be a change of its own laws of neutrality 
during the progress of a war and would in 
itself be a violation of the neutrality of the 
United States. This it constantly repeated 
subsequently. 

July 28, 1915: Conference of Colonel House; 
Governor Strong of Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; and Delano, Vice Governor of 
Federal Reserve Board, on Federal Reserve 
Board action to broaden its basis of credits 
to help finance allied purchases of war mate- 
rials and supplies in the United States. 

August 3, 1915: Conference between House 
and Hamlin, Governor of Federal Reserve 
Board, with regard to the necessity of the 
Board’s liberalizing its acceptance regulations 
to broaden credit facilities. 

August 21, 1915: Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo wrote Wilson at length pleading for 
a change in this Government’s policy toward 
loans in order to permit the flotation of a 
large allied loan. 

September 6, 1915: Lansing wrote Wilson 
that this Government’s early announced 
policy that loans were inconsistent with true 
spirit of neutrality must be changed in view 
of need for financing large-scale allied pur- 
chases in the United States. 

September 11, 1915: McAdoo wrote Lansing 
requesting his help to make Anglo-French 
mission of bankers to negotiate a loan in the 
United States a success. 

October 1915: Flotation of Anglo-French 
loan of $500,000,000 by syndicate headed by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 

July 23, 1916: President Wilson wrote 
Colonel House of his irritation with the 
British, and that he was seriously consider- 
ing asking Congress to authorize him to 
prohibit loans and restrict exportations to 
the Allies. 

August 1, 1916: $100,000,000 French Re- 
public loan floated in the United States. 

September 1, 1916: $250,000,000 United 
Kingdom loan floated here. 

November 1, 1916: $300,000,000 United 
Kingdom loan floated here. 

November 18, 1916: Interview of H. P. 
Davison, of J. P. Morgan & Co., with President 
Wilson regarding proposed flotation by Mor- 
gan’s of British Treasury bills. 

November 24, 1916: Wilson advised against 
a loan to Germany under consideration at 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

November 29, 1916: Federal Reserve Board 
statement warning banks and investors 
against investing in foreign treasury bills. 
The warning was inspired by Wilson. 

December 5 and 7, 1916: Davison of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., cabled Grenfell, of Morgan, 
Grenfell (London), his fears regarding fur- 
ther financing of the Allies. 

December 12, 1916: Germany made a peace 
move. 

December 30, 1916: The Allies rejected the 
German offer. 

February 1, 1917: $250,000,000 United King- 
dom loan floated here. 

February 3, 1917: United States severed 
diplomatic relations with Germany. 

March 5, 1917: Ambassador Page, in Lon- 
don, cabled regarding the acute condition of 
British credit and Allied finances and the 
need for help from the United States. 

April 1, 1917: $100,000,000 French Republic 
loan floated in the United States. 

April 6, 1917: United States declared a state 
of war with Germany. 
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(Report of the Special Committee on In- 
vestigation of Munitions Industry, U. S. Sen- 
ate, 74th Cong., 2d sess., report No. 944, pt. 5, 
p. 13, et seq.) 

C. THe Post-War ERA—REESTABLISHMENT OF 

NEUTRALITY Poticy THROUGH Basic STATU- 

TORY PROVISIONS 


The short depression of 1921, which was fol- 
lowed by the cataclysmic dislocation of our 
economic life in 1929, finally culminated in a 
belief that our policy of foreign loans and 
credits had been a ghastly mistake. Not only 
had we failed to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy, we had betrayed ourselves. Debt re- 
pudiation was followed by the outspoken ani- 
mosity of nations with whom we had been 
formerly allied. In 1917 our Ambassador to 
England, Walter Hines Page, had written to 
the President: 

“Perhaps our going to war is the only way 
in which our present preeminent trade posi- 
tion can be maintained and a panic averted.” 

In 1929 it was obvious that the evil day had 
not been averted, but merely postponed. The 
painful task of rebuilding our democracy 
brought with it a soul searching among the 
people which led to fruitful results. In 1934 
Senator Hiram JOHNSON introduced on the 
floor of the Senate a bill which provided that 
thereafter no loans or credits were to be ex- 
tended to any foreign government which was 
in default in its obligations to the United 
States. The measure met with almost unanl- 
mous approval and became a law in that year 
(U. 8. Code, title 31, sec. 804a). And finally, 
in 1939, the Johnson Act, which by its terms 
applied only to countries in default upon 
their obligations to the United States was 
made applicable to all belligerent countries. 
That provision of the neutrality law of 1939 
(U. 8. Code, title 22, sec. 245j-6) became one 
of the surest guaranties of the maintenance 
of peace and neutrality in this country, and 
the prevention of the use of our resources for 
war purposes. 

There were some who saw in these meas- 
ures merely the establishment of a new fis- 
cal policy for the Government of the United 
States. But it was left for the revered 
spokesman of the administration, Senator 
Robinson, to set forth the true purport of 
these measures. “This is not so much a fis- 
cal policy as it is a, policy to prevent or 
discourage war. That is the very point I am 
raising. It is not proposed to incorporate 
into this bill the prevention or prohibition 
of loans to belligerents or their citizens 
purely as a fiscal policy of the Government. 
The admitted purpose of it is to minimize 
the dangers of war and to diminish the power 
of the nations engaged in war.” (Hearings 
on neutrality bill, Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, 74th Cong., 2d sess., Jan. 
20, 1936, p. 190.) Here, with unmistakable 
clarity, the purpose of the ban on loans and 
credits contained in the Neutrality Act of 
1939 and in the Johnson Act of 1934 was 
clearly set forth. We had learned by bitter 
experience that “where the treasure is there 
will the heart be also.” We were determined 
to preserve the peace and neutrality of the 
United States by refusing to finance foreign 
wars. The very preamble of the Neutrality 
Act of 1939 provides: 

“Whereas the United States, desiring to 
preserve its neutrality in wars between for- 
eign States and desiring also to avoid in- 
volvement therein, voluntarily imposes upon 
its nationals by domestic legislation the re- 
strictions set out in this joint resolution.” 

What is the real purpose of enacting per- 
manent neutrality resolutions wherein there 
are contained prohibitions against financial 
assistance through loans and credits to bel- 
ligerents during a war? The answer is to be 
found, of course, in the desire to protect 
ourselves primarily against the growth of a 
vested interest in the success of one set of 
belligerents, which might eventually cause 
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this country to sacrifice its neutrality in be- 
haif of those vested interests. The World 
War of 1917 had shown us that an adminis- 
tration could change an announced policy of 
considering loans to belligerents inconsistent 
with the true spirit of neutrality, without 
informing the public of such change. It was 
for this reason that the people of America 
were compelled to enact legislation laying 
down a permanent neutrality policy binding 
upon all their representatives (see the find- 
ings of the Special Committee on Investiga- 
tion of the Munitions Industry, 74th Cong., 
2d sess., Rept. 944, pt. 5, p. 77). We had 
learned further that long-term loans, even 
though secured, might become uncollectible 
through military defeats which damaged the 
belligerents’ credits and rendered their bonds 
unmarketable, thus freezing the assets of 
banks and corporate investors, and produc- 
ing one of the most common sources of 
financial panic. It was not uncommon in 
1915 and 1916 for belligerents to contract for 
heavy future purchases on the basis of long- 
term loans, which led to a feverish and un- 
healthy stimulation of American industry. 
The sudden stopping thereafter of belliger- 
ent orders was a contributing cause to the 
great collapse of our economy in 1929 (supra, 

. 5). 

. It seems tragic to learn that even in the 
year 1940 the Administration, despite the pro- 
visions of the Johnson and Neutrality Acts, 
has encouraged the purchase of materials 
amounting to $3,000,000,000 with the under- 
standing that this will be financed by future 
loans. If this be true, and if the laws which 
the people of this country have enacted 
through representatives of their own choosing 
are to be disregarded, the United States ts at 
the brink of war. For one step follows an- 
other, and the fact that one step follows 
another is inevitable. Obligations once cre- 
ated, an interest has been created, and that 
interest will draw this Nation into war. 
“There is profit in the game of preparing for 
war, and those who profit from it have made 
national defense a racket.” (Senator Nye, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 74th Cong., ist sess., 
vol. 79, pt. 7, May 22, 1935, p. 7977.) 

Certainly, it must be obvious that loans to 
belligerents militate against neutrality. Espe- 
cially is this so when we proceed to convert 
our country into an auxiliary arsenal for that 
belligerent, who happens to control the seas, 
for thet arsenal then becomes the subject of 
the military strategy of the other belligerents. 
It becomes impossible under such circum- 
stances to maintain a truly neutral course. 
Having linked our economic life to one side 
in a struggle, we may find ourselves subjected 
to irresistible pressures to keep our foreign 
policy tied to the nation with which we have 
combined our fortunes. Evidence is not lack- 
ing that prior to the last war the British Gov- 
ernment was deliberately inactive in mobiliz- 
ing gold, or American securities, or permitting 
the development of transactions to ease the 
strain on sterling exchange. (Findings of Spe- 
cial Committee on Investigation of the Muni- 
tions Industry, Rept. 944, p. 6, 74th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 2.) These are the inevitable results 
which flow from economic intervention in a 
foreign war. 

The essence of neutrality is the essence of 
common honesty. Parties to an armed con- 
flict are entitled to know who are in it and 
who are not. (John Bassett Moore, Interna- 
tional Law and Neutrality, Foreign Affairs, 
vol. 11, No. 4, July 1933). Neutrality to be 
genuine can know no degrees whatsoever, 
no divisions, no limits; it must be absolute 
and unconditional. (Sherman, Gordon E., 
Economic Importance of American Neutral- 
ity). Wise indeed was the Father of our 
Country when he laid down those historic 
precepts from which we have at times to 
our sorrow deviated: 

“The nation which indulges toward an- 
other an habitual hatred or an habitual 
fondness is in some degree a slave. It is a 








slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its duty and its interest. * * * 
Sympathy for the favorite nation, facilitating 
the illusion of an imaginary common interest 
in cases where no real common interests exists, 
and in fusing into one the enmities of the 
other, betrays the former into a participa- 
tion in the quarrels and wars of the latter 
without adequate inducements for justifica- 
tion. It leads also to concessions to the 
favorite nation of privileges denied to others, 
which is apt doubly to injure the nation 
making the concessions by unnecessarily 
parting with what ought to have been re- 
tained, and by exciting jealousy, ill-will, and 
a disposition to retaliate in the parties from 
whom equal privileges are withheld; * * * 
Excessive partiality for one foreign nation 
and excessive dislike for another cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side, and serve to veil and even second 
the arts of influence on the other. * * *” 
(Washington’s Farewell Address.) 


D. Tue LEeNnp-Lease Brit (H. R. 1776)—IL- 
LEGAL OVERTHROW OF THE AMERICAN ForM 
OF GOVERNMENT BY LAW 


We have observed in this memorandum 
the illegal conduct of the executive depart- 
ment which led to our involvement in the 
first World War; we have observed the en- 
actment by statute in the postwar era of 
neutrality laws which sought to make im- 
possible violation of our basic foreign policy 
by any officer of the Government; and we 
have seen, despite all these efforts, the cir- 
cumvention and disregard of these statutes 
by Presidential decree and edict. Opposi- 
tion by the people to these unconstitutional 
methods has made itself felt. Now, with 
brutal frankness, the administration, by the 
introduction of H. R. 1776, has called upon 
the Congress to ratify all the past illegal 
acts of the executive department, and for 
Congress to surrender its powers and abdi- 
cate its distinct position in the American 
form of government. The elected representa- 
tives of the American people should con- 
sider well before taking this fatal step. The 
ghosts of the German Reichstag and the 
French Chamber of Deputies, alike, remind 
us that !iberties once surrendered are not 
easily retrieved. 

The lawyers committee is not persuaded by 
the solemn protestations of those responsible 
for the introduction of the lease-lend bill 
that it does not mean what it says. It is 
our considered judgment as lawyers that the 
lease-lend bill is clear on its face and un- 
mistakable in its purport. 

It is provided in the proposed bill that not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law, 
the President may, from time to time, when 
he deems it in the interest of national de- 
fense, authorize the head of any department 
or agency of the Government to manufacture 
in arsenals, factories, and shipyards, or other- 
wise procure, any defense article, for the 
government of any country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States. By the provisions of the 
same bill the term “Defense article” means 
any weapon, ammunition, aircraft, vessel, 
boat, and any machinery, facility, tool, or sup- 
ply necessary for the manufacture, produc- 
tion, or operation of any article. It seems 
perfectly clear that these provisions of law 
are so broad as to make it possible for the 
President to ignore not only the provisions 
of existing law, but the provisions of any act 
which may hereafter be placed on the statute 
books by Congress. The plain purpose of the 
language is to circumvent the provisions of 
the Johnson Act and the Neutrality Act. The 
President is authorized to sell, transfer, ex- 
change, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of, to 
any government, any defense article. Here 
are contained sanctions for the illegal 
destroyer-bases deal and for all other acts of 
similar nature committed in the past or to be 
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performed in the future. The breadth and 
scope of the act would permit the sending of 
armed troops by the President to any part of 
the world, and with these troops the Presi- 
dent could send to any nation by way of gift 
any vital objects produced in this country. 
H. R. 1776 would further permit the adminis- 
tration to transfer or otherwise dispose of 
vessels or boats belonging to foreign govern- 
ments now in American ports and further 
would empower the President to permit the 
repairing and outfitting of belligerent war 
ships in American ports. This provision, if 
carried out, would constitute an act of war 
and would legally amount to the United States 
becoming a belligerent ally. 

Furthermore, the language of H. R. 1776 
would permit the President to dispose of our 
entire American navy and air fleet. The pos- 
sibility of a nation stripping its defenses by 
unjustified aid to belligerent countries al- 
ways exists. The pending bill would author- 
ize the President to spend countless billions 
of dollars, the burden of which would fall 
upon the American people in the form of 
heavy taxes—and these billions of dollars 
would be used solely to pay for the munitions 
which other governments would obtain. 
Finally, the President is authorized to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations as may be 
necessary and proper to carry out the provi- 
sions of the proposed bill. The pattern of 
rule by Presidential decree is thus set as the 
model for our future legal system. 

The proposed bill is as important for what 
it does not say as for what it does say. We 
have pointed out that its passage would con- 
stitute a violation of existing neutrality stat- 
utes. Further, the blanket powers granted 
therein to the President will lead inevitably 
to our involvement in war without a declara- 
tion by the Congress of the United States. 
The President is not prohibited from provid- 
ing convoys for supply ships to belligerent 
nations. The authority to seize belligerent 
vessels in American ports, and the authority 
to permit belligerent vessels and aircraft 
to enter our ports, simply means that Con- 
gress has empowered the President to engage 
in undeclared war in contravention of the 
Constitution of the United States. There is 
no guaranty that war supplies given to bel- 
ligerents pursuant to the authority of the 
proposed bill will not ultimately be used 
against us. No wonder that the minority 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee were 
moved to say: 

“Remember, we cannot repeal war, we 
cannot repeal bankruptcy, and we cannot 
repeal dictatorship. Under this bill we sur- 
render our democratic way of life now for 
fear of a future threat to our democratic 
way of life. The oldest and last constitu- 
tional democracy surrenders its freedom un- 
der the pretext of avoiding war, with the 
probable result that the newest dictator- 
ship will soon go to war.” 

There is another side to the coin. This 
bili will not only involve us in a foreign 
war, but it will make possible the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship in this country in 
order to stifle all opposition to the measures 
taken by the administration. The rights of 
labor, civil liberties, and all social legisla- 
tion for which the American people have so 
arduously fought are subject to immediate 
curtailment and eventual complete extinc- 
tion by the provisions of this proposed law. 
If the National Labor Relations Act or the 
wages-and-hours law will interfere with the 
manufacture of any defense article, the 
President is authorized to suspend such leg- 
islation. If speech, or assemblage, or press, 
no matter how lawful, interferes with the 
manufacture of defense articles, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to suspend such rights. 
We repeat: It is completely irrelevant that 
these powers may not be exercised in the 
future. The fact remains that these pow- 
ers will be vested in the President of the 
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United States. That in itself condemns the 
proposed bill. 

The lend-lease bill (H. R. 1776) is uncon- 
stitutional. It fuses the legislative, judicial, 
and executive powers in a one-man dictator- 
ship and therefore threatens our constitu- 
tional government. The theory of the sepa- 
ration of powers is one of ancient origin. 
Perhaps it arose as early as when the first 
man saw the danger to personal liberties in 
having one man or the same group of men 
given complete power to make laws, enforce 
them, and decide as judge whether a viola- 
tion has taken place and what the penalty 
should be. This, in Jefferson’s words, is “pre- 
cisely the definition of despotic government.” 
(Anderson, W., American Government (New 
York, 1938), Madison, p. 151). Madison 
called it “the very definition of tyranny.” 
(The Federalist, No. 47.) 
statement of the doctrine of separation of 
powers and of its implications under the Con- 
stitution of the United States has been given 
by the United States Supreme Court: 

“It is believed to be one of the chief merits 
of the American system of written constitu- 
tional law that all the powers entrusted to 
government, whether State or National, are 
divided into the three grand departments— 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. 
That the functions appropriate to each of 
these branches of government shall be vested 
in a separate body of public servants and that 
the perfection of the system requires that 
the lines which separate and divide these de- 
partments shall be broadly and clearly defined. 
It is also essential to the successful working 
of this system that the persons entrusted with 
power in any one of these branches shall not 
be permitted to encroach upon the powers 
confided to the others, but that each shall 
by the law of its creation be limited to the 
exercise of the powers appropriate to its own 
department and no other” (Kilbourn v. 
Thompson, 103 U. S. 168, 190-191 (1880) ). 

The essence of the proposed lease-lend 
bill is the surrender of legislative power by 
the Congress to the President in violation 
of these traditional historical and legal con- 
cepts of government. The vice of this bill, 
therefore, cannot be cured by any amend- 
ment. It is for Congress to prescribe such 
regulations as will enable our citizens to 
defend themselves against violation of the 
law of nations and at the same time re- 
strain our citizens from committing acts of 
hostility against powers at war. (See Put- 
ney, A. H., Exeeutive Assumption of the War- 
Making Power, 1928, Senate Doc.,:39, O. 4.) 
As a matter of fact, one of the main reasons 
why the founding fathers wrested this power 
from the Executive and placed it in the 
hands of the Congress was the effort to pre- 
vent the recurring dynastic wars that 
plagued Europe at that time. (Debates of 
the Federal Convention of 1787, August 17, 
1787; see also The Federalist, No. 69.) It 
thus becomes obvious that the lease-lend 
bill, with its sweeping delegation of war 
power to the President, is unconstitutional. 
Practically all the acts authorized are le- 
gally acts of war. 

The bill surrenders the war-making powers 
of the Congress and the treaty-making pow- 
ers of the Senate. Its passage will mark the 
break-down of American constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

As Edwin Borchard, professor of law at 
Yale University and authority on interna- 
tional law, has declared: 

“The lend-lease bill confers on the Presi- 
dent power far wider than has ever been 
conferred on any President. It must be 
judged by what it grants, rather than by un- 
officially expressed intentions that the power 
will not be used. * * * It authorizes the 
President to make military alliances with 
any foreign country on any terms he sees 
fit, and places the Military Establishment of 
the United States at the disposal of the 
President and such foreign governments. 
Practically all the acts authorized are le- 
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gally acts of war. The President may thus 
personally repeal the Neutrality Act. Con- 
gress cannot constitutionally hand away its 
war-making power nor the Senate its treaty- 
making power.” (The United States News, 
February 7. 1941, pp. 24-25.) 


CONCLUSION 


Once again, as in 1917, ambitious, corrupt, 
or deluded persons will be found who are 
willing to sacrifice or betray the interests of 
their own country for their selfish or mis- 
guided purposes. Again, we will be subjected 
to the seductive call of self-styled patriots, 
men who call upon the people to save democ- 
racy, while covertly they seek, as they have in 
the past, to destroy it. Today, in 1941, the 
blatant hypocrisy, the smug cant, the selfish 
greed of these enemies of the people should 
and must be exposed. Real patriots will resist 
their intrigues and with courage and integ- 
rity make articulate the great voice of the 
people for peace and democracy. Let others 
speak of such efforts as “banal” and full of 
“legal technicalities.” Let others contemp- 
tuously continue to disregard the will of the 
people. All the more is the Lawyers Commit- 
tee to Keep the United States Out of War 
resolved to defend the inalienable rights of 
the American people, to express their will and 
desire for peace, to oppose with all the means 
at their disposal .the machinations of the 
warmongers. We are opposed to the passage 
of the lease-lend bill without any reserva- 
tion. No amendment can cure this war and 
dictatorship measure. No further steps 
should be taken leading to active war and 
the abolition of popular democratic govern- 
ment. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Louis F. McCabe, 
Chairman, Lawyers Committee to 
Keep the United States Out of War. 
New York, February 11, 1941. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY ORVILLE McPHERSON 





Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix an address delivered by Hon. 
Orville McPherson, publisher of the 
Kansas City Journal, at Topeka, Kans., 
on February 22, 1941, on the subject of 
Aid to Britain. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 


Madame President, Mrs. Clark, Judge 
Sloane, my bodyguard, members of the Kansas 
Women’s Woodrow Wilson Luncheon Club, 
and your friends of the radio audience, on an 
occasion such as this, I would much prefer 
to speak extemporaneously, because the sub- 
ject of my talk, Only Yesterday, Today, and 
What Tomorrow, fills me with emotion and 
stirs my imagination. 

Furthermore, to be privileged to speak to 
an audience of Kansas women, here in the 
heart of America, who are loyal in their faith 
and work to democracy and party of their 
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choice is, in itself, an added urge to cut loose 
@ verbal barrage of what is in my head and 
heart. 

But radio demands written script and also 
as a newspaperman, I am playing safe, be- 
cause I well know that speakers are often 
misquoted by the press. Oh, not intention- 
ally, of course. It is usually just a typo- 
graphical accident, or an error by the rewrite 
or copy desk. However, such misquotes some- 
times serve a useful purpose, because they 
give the editor an excellent opportunity to 
stir up a controversy—often to the delight of 
his readers. 

The other day, just to refresh my memory, 
I checked back on the years in which Kan- 
sas has gone Democratic. I made an inter- 
esting discovery. I found that Kansas votes 
Democratic when it wants to get something 
done. When what sells for $2, and there is 
plenty of rain, and everybody is happy, Kan- 
sas goes to the polls and votes Republican, 
out of habit and tradition. But wait until 
something happens. Wait until a crisis oc- 
curs. Wait until the affairs and condition 
of the country need the stimulating tonic of 
new and liberal leadership. Then Kansas 
goes Democratic. It went Democratic in 
1932, because it wanted to get something 
done. It remained Democratic in 1936 be- 
cause it did not trust the Republicans to 
complete the job. There has been a lot of 
speculation as to why Kansas went Repub- 
lican last year. The real reason is a simple 
one. Kansas had been sick, and it had re- 
covered. It dismissed the doctor; that was 
all. It felt pretty good, and it concluded 
that all it meeded was the old Republican 
sassafras tea of which its grandparents were 
so fond. But wait until Kansas is sick 
again. It will throw out the sassafras tea 
and put in a hurry-up call for the doctor. It 
will go Democratic again and remain Demo- 
cratic until the pains are gone. The Demo- 
cratic Party is always available, and it 
answers emergency calls day and night. 

When I first heard the name of your club— 
the Woodrow Wilson Luncheon Club—I re- 
called a scene in Washington on March 4, 
1921. An aging man rode down Pennsylvania 
Avenue in a motorcar. His face was drawn. 
His figure was bent. There was a careworn 
expression in his eyes. He was Woodrow Wil- 
son, riding to the inaugural of his successor. 
He had been consumed by an ideal—the ideal 
of a world at peace. His ideal was a world 
in which civilization in all its phases would 
progress without the devastating interrup- 
tion of wars. He visualized a world in which 
justice and right were preserved by law and 
tribunals, and in which international gang- 
sterism was forever outlawed. 

He did not have his way. His ideal was 
shattered by a group of willful isolationists. 
The League of Nations failed because it was 
denied the great moral support of the United 
States. The isolationists wanted it that way. 
They said Europe’s quarrels were none of 
ours and that the League would embroil us 
in them. 

Well, my friends, I hope they’re satisfied 
now. We didn’t get the League, but we got 
something else. We got Adolf Hitler, and 
today we are conscripting men and spending 
billions on defense. We cannot say what our 
position would have been under the League, 
but we know full well what our position is 
without it. We know the League of Nations, 
even by the worst bungling imaginable, 
could not have created a worse mess than the 
one in Europe today. 

Let us glance briefly at the events which 
have transpired since that pale, ailing man 
rode down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Sometime in 1932 or 1933, in the early years 
of the depression, an enterprising author 
wrote a book which he called Only Yesterday. 
It was a simple account of what happened 
in the 10 years preceding the collapse of 
1929. The booming prosperity of that decade, 
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the calm assurance and national self-con- 
fidence, stood out in sharp contrast to the 
turbulent days of the early depression period. 
We had time for Tennessee evolution trials 
and to argue whether man is related to the 
apes. We saw the sky-rocketing prices on 
the stock market, and believed the fabulous 
speculative profits of the period were all a 
part of the normal course of things. We 
had presidential campaigns, in which there 
were few, if any, issues. In fact, it was 
pretty hard to get up an argument on any 
subject of great importance. 

Then came the collapse in October 1929 and 
the great deflation of the ensuing years. We 
saw bonus marches, bread lines, farm riots, 
bankruptcies, and suicides. Only Yesterday, 
yet that fabulous decade of the 1920’s seems 
very far away, indeed. 

I wonder if it is not about time for this 
same author to write another Only Yester- 
day, comparing the epochal period in which 
we are now living with those years of col- 
lapse. Only yesterday we were waging hot 
debates over the N. R. A. and the blue eagle, 
about labor legislation, social security, and 
court-reform proposals. We thought we were 
living in a turbulent time. 

But let us survey the events of the last 18 
months; a period when things have happened 
on such a colossal scale and with such amaz- 
ing rapidity before our very eyes that it is 
easy to lose the perspective in regard to them. 

We have seen one man, who was an ob- 
scure figure only 10 years ago, conquer prac- 
tically all of continental Eurcpe. We have 
seen him overrun Poland, and then Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, Luxemburg, and Belgium. 
After that we saw the utter collapse «f the 
supposedly invincible French defense, the 
crumbling of the Maginot Line, and the cccu- 
pation of Paris. We saw the results of the 
long 4 years of the last war undone in a 
fortnight, with the conquered becoming the 
conquerer and the conquerer becoming the 
conquered. We witnessed the hideous spec- 
tacle of the destruction of one of the world’s 
greatest democracies. 

Today we see Great Britain, the mother of 
our own democratic system, facing the great- 
est peril in her long history—a peril much 
greater than any she faced in the Napoleonic 
era. 

Occasionally you still hear it said that the 
affairs of Europe are no concern of ours, but 
let us observe how these affairs have affected 
us; whether we like it or not. 

If I had stood before this audience only 2 
years ago—in February of 1939—and advo- 
cated peacetime military conscription, you 
would have been justified in taking me be- 
fore a lunacy commission. And yet, today, 
peacetime conscription is accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. It was enacted during a na- 
tional political campaign, and it was not 
even an issue in the campaign. Both sides 
accepted it as an inevitable requirement of 
national defense. 

If 2 years ago I had proposed turning the 
United States into an armed camp, along 
with the conversion of industry from a peace- 
time to a wartime status, you also would have 
considered me out of my head. Today public 
opinion is almost unanimous in support of 
the defense program. 

Even more recently we have discarded the 
tradition that no President of the United 
States should serve more than two terms. 

Again this is a direct result of European 
events, because I consider it extremely im- 
probable that President Roosevelt would have 
accepted or would have received a third term 
had it not been for the widespread demand 
for his continued leadership during this hour 
of world crisis. 

Again, suppose that only 2 years ago any- 
body had proposed lending or leasing a part 
of our defense materials to a foreign power. 
Today public opinion fully supports the gen- 
eral principles of the aid-to-Britain bill. 
The debate in Congress is not whether such 


aid should be extended or whether the Presi- 
dent should be allowed far- powers 
in extending it. The only real debate is over 
how long those powers:‘should last and to 
what extent they should be restricted. 

And only yesterday we were debating hotly 
whether Franklin D. Roosevelt had aban- 
doned the principles of Thomas Jefferson 
and whether the New Deal would lead to 
socialism. How remote in the past those old 
issues seem now. 

Truly, neither you nor I, nor more than a 
few generations in all our history, have seen 
a more epochal pericd than that in which we 
now live. And we are only at the beginning. 
The events of the last 18 months are a pre- 
liminary to the unpredictable events of the 
future. I am expressing views generally held 
by our economists, diplomats, and the saner 
of our political leaders when I say that if 
Hitler wins this war the United States will 
be thrown into a struggle for the preserva- 
tion of its political and economic system. 

You hear it said that the wide expanses 
of ocean on either side of us are natural bar- 
riers against invasion. Let it be assumed for 
the sake of the argument that a successful on~- 
slaught on American shores is impossible and 
that none will be attempted. Let us visualize 
instead the consequences to the United States 
of a Europe dominated by the dictatorship 
of Adolf Hitler. : 

You would have in London, Paris, and all 
the other capitals of Europe puppet govern- 
ments led by Nazi sympathizers, who would 
get their orders on economic and political 
policy from Berlin. You would have the com- 
plete regimentation of invested capital and 
labor. Profits, production, wages, and the 
standard of living would be subject to gov- 
ernmental decree. You would see the world 
markets invaded by the Nazi barter system 
as a competitor against the American system 
of free enterprise. Could we compete suc- 
cessfully against it? 

I know of no leading economist who be- 
lieves there can be an enduring prosperity 
for this country without a revived foreign 
trade. Everything we produce, whether it 
is on farm or in factory, is normally pro- 
duced on a surplus scale. If there is no ex- 
port market for wheat, surpluses pile up, the 
price is forced down, and the farmer’s pur- 
chasing power is curtailed. 

The same is true of industry. Our indus- 
trial plants are geared to the production of 
commodities in excess of the domestic de- 
mand. Reliance on the domestic market 
alone means large-scale industrial unemploy- 
ment. 

When large-scale unemployment is coup‘ed 
with reduced farm purchasing power, you all 
know what we have. We have chronic de- 
pression. Suppose, then, that Hitler wins. 
What could we do in self-protection on the 
economic front? 

We should be compelled to copy some of 
Hitler’s methods. The first step would be ab- 
solute governmental control of foreign 
trade. A given manufacturer could not con- 
tinue his present practice of sending sales 
representatives to foreign countries to obtain 
orders. He would be compelled to partici- 
pate in some kind of a government-operated 
pool. He would be told what he could ex- 
port and how much he could receive for it. 
From this it is only a step to governmental 
control of production, which in turn means 
control of profits, prices, and wages. 

When you get that, your system of free 
enterprise, of which we heard so much in 
the last two Presidential campaigns, be- 
comes but a memory. When free enter- 
prise in the economic field ceases to exist, it 
is but another step toward the curtailment 
or suppression of civil liberties. In other 
words, a self-imposed dictatorship for Amer- 
ica, or something alarmingly like it, seems 
well nigh a certainty if Hitler wins this 
war. 
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If you think all this sounds farfetched, let 
me call your attention to an article by Paul 
Malion, the widely read veteran Washington 
correspondent, on the Journal’s editorial 
page recently: 

“The Nazis are bleeding white their con- 
quered foes,” Mr. Mallon wrote. “The in- 
dustrial wealth of Holland, France, Belgium, 
Norway is being drained into Hitler’s cof- 
fers drop by drop in such a way that Ger- 
many will own and control the major busi- 
nesses of these countries no matter what 
kind of a peace settlement is eventually 
made. It amounts to economic enslavement. 

“The Nazi process is neat,” Mr. Mallon 
went on. “They took over control of all 
banks in occupied areas, forced bank officers 
to open all safety-deposit boxes, and vaults 
in their presence. When they see local 


stocks of value, or such rich prizes as Ameri- 


can securities or gold, they require the own- 
ers to sell these to them.” 

Mr. Malion explained that the Germans pay 
the owner of the valuables in currency of the 
occupied countries. They get this currency 
by levying upon the occupied countries the 
cost of occupation. The only way the con- 
quered nations can raise this tribute is to 
print more money. They are being forced 
into currency inflation while Hitler makes 
off with the real valuables. 

Now what does all this mean to us? It 
means that if Hitler wins the war, he will 
own or have access to most of the public and 
private wealth of Europe. He could add this 
wealth to his other advantages to wage a re- 
ientless war for economic supremacy over the 
whole world. 

And yet the congressional isolationists say 
the outcome of this war is no concern of ours 
and that we should stop with the building 
of our own defenses against the possibility of 
an armed invasion. 

It is to the eternal good fortune of the 
American people that they have a President 
who has foreseen these dire possibilities from 
the beginning and acted accordingly. It is 
also to their eternal good fortune that they 
have a leader of the opposition party who has 
also foreseen them and refused to play politica 
with the international crisis. 

President Roosevelt courageously proposed 
the Conscription Act and increased taxes for 
national defense while in the midst of a 
political campaign. It would have been easy 
for Mr. Willkie to minimize his country’s 
dangers and to capitalize on the very natural 
sentiment for peace. He refused to do so ina 
statesmanlike manner. His recent visit to 
England puts to shame those members of his 
party who put political considerations above 
national security. They are trying to read 
him out of the party for pursuing a course 
entirely consistent with the platform they 
prepared for him at Philadelphia. 

I hear it asked, What if Great Britain wins? 
What are the British war aims? I suspect the 
first British aim in this war is their survival 
as a free people. If a thug had me down on 
the ground and was clutching my throat, I 
know my first aim would be to get up if I 
could. I would not have much time to think 
of what I would say at his trial if I over- 
powered him. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the British 
people would demand a new order in Europe 
which would avoid the old errors of the past 
and bring about an enduring peace. There 
was a time when the horrors of war were en- 
dured only by armies. Their experiences and 
sacrifices were quickly forgotten by civilian 
populations which did not share them. To- 
day the horrors of war are being shared by 
every British man, woman, and child. At 
this moment it is fust as dangerous to be a 
housewife in London as it is a sergednt in 
the artillery. It is just as dangerous to be an 
inmate of a home for the aged as it is to be 
an antiaircraft gunner stationed a few blocks 
away. 
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People who are enduring the daily horrors 
and fears of the average Englishmen are not 
likely to be contented with a peace which 
would be productive of future wars. They 
would demand of their leaders a new order 
for the protection and security of their chil- 
dren and their children’s children. 

Another thing: Great Britain is becoming 
obligated to the United States through our 
policy of aiding her. We are acquiring a 
moral right to a voice in the peace, whether 
or not we actively enter the war. For the 
second time within the memory of those in 
this room, American peace has been threat- 
ened or destroyed by a European war. We 
are getting tired of it. We want nothing 
from the rest of the world except the right 
to go our own peaceful way without fear of 
disturbance. The American peopie would 
join the British people in demanding that a 
new order be worked out in Europe, an order 
which does not ‘ivite war and dictatorship. 

Nobody knows whether wars could be 
avoided by a league of nations. But we have 
20 centuries of written history as_ tragic 
evidence that, in the absence of any such 
agency, wars are inevitable and frequent. 

Who defeated Woodrow Wilson’s ideal? It 
is commonly said that the election of 1920 
was a mandate for the United States to re- 
main out of the League. If it was, it was due 
to the distortion of facts and the creation 
of false fears by the small group of Senate 
isolationists. They are the ones who said 
Europe’s quarrels are no affairs of ours. If 
we had our way about it, they would not be. 

But the mere fact that out here at Fort 
Riley they are building a new Camp Funston 
is irrefutable evidence that we can’t always 
have our way. Those rising buildings are 
eloquent and ironical evidence that Woodrow 
Wilson was not a visionary idealist but a 
practical man who could read the future 
with uncanny accuracy. 

In the meantime it is clearly the course of 
wisdom to do what we can to contribute to 
a British victory. Few are so simple as to 
believe that we could avoid war, military or 
economic, if Germany is left controlling 
Europe and Japan the Orient. It is within 
our power to prevent a Hitler victory. 

Hitler cannot win the war without invad- 
ing England, and he cannot invade England 
without complete and undisputed mastery 
of the air and sea. 

A smali margin of air superiority will not 
be enough. His superiority must be great 
enough to put the British air forces out of 
business, just as he put the French air force 
out of business. He must be free to bomb 
industrial centers, seaports, and troop con- 
centrations, and thus render the British in- 
capable of resisting a land invasion. He 
will never acquire the necessary superiority 
if we send airplanes fast enough. Each air- 
plane sent to England now may be a factor in 
avoiding the construction of a hundred air- 
planes for use in our own defense at some 
future date. 

Our economic system is not perfect. Our 
political system is not perfect. We have just 
gone through a serious break-down in the 
former, and sometimes the latter operates 
clumsily and uncertain. 

But they are the best systems of their kind 
in the world. 

We have the highest standard of living in 
the world. Our people are better nourished, 
better clothed, and live more comfortably 
than any people in the world. We have free 
elections, and we have freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, and freedom of public 
assemblage. 

All these things, material and spiritual, are 
worth preserving. They are worth fighting 
for. They are worth toil and sacrifice. 

In the uncertainties of the present and the 
greater uncertainties of the future, let us 
stand as a united people for their defense and 
preservation. Let us forget the petty quarrels 
and the minor issues of that period to which 
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I have referred as “Only Yesterday.” Let us 
stand fast with President Roosevelt on these 
words from his inaugural address: 

“In the face of great perils never before en- 
countered, our strong purpose is to protect 
and to perpetuate the integrity of democracy. 

“For this we muster the spirit of America, 
the faith of America. 

“We do not retreat. We are not content to 
stand still. As Americans we go forward, in 
the service of our country, by the will of 
God.” 

I thank you. 





The Bitter Question 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Wednesday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 





Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix a very excel- 
lent editorial entitled “The Bitter Ques- 
tion,” published in the Saturday Evening 
Post of March 8, 1941. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From The Saturday Evening Post of March 
8, 1941] 


THE BITTER QUESTION 


There is already a London-Washington axis, 
and there is in effect an Anglo-American mili- 
tary alliance against the aggressor in which 
we assume unlimited liabilities with no con- 
ditions, terms, or stipulations beforehand; 
but before going forth to war in Europe, actu- 
ally, the American spirit demands above all 
acrusading theme. Defense is not a crusade. 
The thought alone of crushing Hitler is not 
enough. What would come after that? 
There might be another Hitler. The British 
are saying that when the victory is won they 
will state their war aims and entertain de- 
signs for a new world. But the British are 
not temperamentally crusaders; they are a 
practical, unromantic people. 

Happily for the relief of this peculiar 
psychic necessity in the American people, and 
happily, too, for the crusade makers, the 
object of the first American crusade in Eu- 
rope was not attained. Just as the hand of 
mankind was about to touch the grail of 
universal peace, it vanished. Now it has to 
be imagined all over again. Not this time a 
League of Nations for wicked and bungling 
statesmen to play with. But now a United 
States of the World, one sovereign govern- 
ment for all free and righteous nations, with 
a constitution like the American Constitu- 
tion and a parliament like the American 
Congress, and under this a common citizen- 
ship, one kind of money, uniform wage stand- 
ards, unlimited free trade—and one political 
ideal. 

Such is the theme of Federal Union, and 
Federai Union is a modification of Union 
Now. When the Union Now cult began to 
spread its propaganda it was possible to 
speak of the North Atlantic democracies. 
Since then the Germans have conquered 
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Europe, and now the democracies that might 
at first unite are seven—namely, the United 
States, Canada, the United Kingdom, Ireland, 
the Union of South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand—or, to begin with, English- 
speaking people only. 

We are looking at the papers that were 
read at the Federal Union dinner in New 
York a few weeks ago. We are interested 
particularly in the one by Clare Boothe, 
not only that it is the most brilliant expo- 
sition of the theme, but because also she 
had the wit to state the case of millions of 
noninterventionists for not doing it. These, 
she fairly said, are the “twice-bitten patri- 
ots,” people with “more knowledge of the 
past than’ instinct for the future,” who 
“generally give three sound reasons for their 
noninterventionism.” She recites their three 
reasons: 

“First, they dread, not the military 
consequences of the war, but the political 
and economic consequences of the peace. 
They have long, bitter memories about the 
outcome of the last war to make the world 
safe for democracy. They remember quite 
vividly that all the thanks America got for 
the role we played in that crusade were 
the ugly names of Scrooge and Shylock. 
They saw our former allies one by one repu- 
diate their honorable debts. They are keenly 
aware that our own depression was the back- 
wash of our European adventure. They feel 
that Europe’s motto is ‘When bigger and 
better bags are made, America will hold 
them.’ 

“Secondly, American noninterventionists 
dread a repetition of the diplomatic blunders 
of the last peace. They saw the unholy 
mess the politicians of Europe and America 
made of the Versailles Treaty. They know 
that victory. is not a peace plan. * * * 
They even remember the names of yester- 
day’s dim-witted British and French states- 
men, some of them still in high office, whose 
diplomatic butchery has led so inexorably to 
today’s military butchery. In those blunders 
we had no part, though we are being called 
upon to help extricate Europe from them. 

“And, thirdly, they dread the temporary, 
perhaps permanent, loss of our own demo- 
cratic way of life if we embark on a long, 
exhausting war to defend it. They ask, as 
cynical but patriotic Americans, ‘Why would 
it be any different this time?’ ” 

This, she says, is all one bitter question, 
and those who ask it must be answered “be- 
fore their sons are sent to death in another 
futile European war, before their grandchil- 
dren are saddled with the gigantic cost of 
the conflict, before they are called upon to 
sacrifice for 2 years, maybe 4, maybe forever, 
their own peace and liberty.” 

The answer, she says, is Federal Union—a 
United States of the World, a federation of 
nations patterned upon the union of Amer- 
ican States. And her peroration is to say, 
“And please remember this: There is no other 
peace plan, or war aim, being presented any- 
where, by anyone, or any group of statesmen, 
or any nation, but this.” 

You may take it, as we do, that Clare 
Boothe is an authentic voice of Federal 
Union. The speech from which we quote 
now belongs to the organized propaganda 
of that movement. And there is implicit in 
it a very awkward truth. 

She begins by saying that morally we are 
in the wr now. “We have named our 
enemy. We have chosen our allies. We are 
sending the material of warfare to their dis- 
tant fields of battle to kill our named enemy. 
All talk of nonbelligerency, of technical neu- 
trality, of loan-leasing, is just so much con- 
gressional persiflage, which, however obtuse 
the Germans may be, certainly does not 
deceive them.” 

Then at the end she says there is no war 
aim or peace plan anywhere but this one she 
expounds—this idea of Federal Union. What 
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she is saying, therefore, is that we are already 
involved in a world war—too far involved 
now to turn back—without a plan or an aim 
that would justify the sacrifice. Federal 
Union is neither a plan nor an aim. It has 
no official status either here or in Great 
Britain. For he sincere it is a theme only— 
a theme invented by the crusading American 
spirit after the fact! The theme might fall, 
and yet the war would go on and we should 
be involved in it just as we are. 

The American passion to act upon the evils 
of the world is a moral and political fact 
unique in human history—a fact greatly to 
be reckoned with. And yet we wonder if it is 
always what we think it is. It is easier to 
imagine a United States of the World work- 
ing perfectly than to say how the United 
States of America shall be made to work 
better. 

Hear the opposite words of Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of Chi- 
cago. “We have no plan,” he says. “We are 
drifting into suicide. * * * The path to 
war is a false path to freedom. A new moral 
order for America is the true path to free- 
dom. * * * We are turning aside from 
the true path because it is easier to blame 
Hitler for our troubles than to fight for 
democracy at home. As Hitler made the 
Jews his scapegoat, so we are making Hitler 
ours. In the long run, we can beat what 
Hitler stands for only by beating the ma- 
terialism and paganism that produced him. 
We must show the world a nation clear in 
purpose, united in action, and sacrificial in 
spirit. The influence of that example upon 
suffering humanity everywhere would be 
more powerful than the combined armies of 
the Axis” 





The Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE BOZEMAN 
(MONT.) DAILY CHRONICLE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp several editorials from the 
Bozeman Daily Chronicle, published at 
Bozeman, Mont. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Bozeman (Mont.) Daily Chronicle 
of February 26, 1941] 


THE BILL MUST PASS 


One of the most compelling reasons for 
urging the immediate, effective passage of 
the lend-lease bill is the hardest to put into 
words without bringing the accusation of 
sentimentality. 

That reason, recognized hy even the most 
hard-headed, is seldom mentioned because 
it does not deal with the cold, hard figures 
of so many guns, planes, bombs, and ships, 
but with the field of human relations, which, 
despite our great progress in the study of the 








human mind, still is regarded by many as the 
merest fantasy. 

That reason is that the United States, the 
greatest democracy on earth, must express her 
faith in democracy as a human institution 
designed to let man live in freedom—free- 
dom from the oppression of great or petty 
tyrannies, freedom from want and freedom 
from fear. 

Until the United States has taken that step 
there seems reasonable ground for the doubt- 
ers and those willing to doubt to take the 
position that this Nation does nut believe 
democracy worth saving. Viewing the United 
States from the outside many a country—in 
Latin America, for instance—wavering be- 
tween a comparatively new democracy and a 
pro-Axis dictatorship, might easily be swayed 
the wrong way by the appearance cf reluc- 
tance on the part of the United States to 
adopt measures for the protection of democ- 
racy against the Axis dictatorship. 

Admitting that there are many facets of the 
problem which do not meet the eye in such a 
simple statement of one of the reasons for 
the lend-lease bill, we feel strong in the con- 
tention that the question may seem as simple 
as that to many of the people in lands such 
as those of South and Central America, where 
the Nazi commercial and political pressure is 
becoming more strong each day. 

That is one phase of this reason for the 
passage of the bill as quickly as possible. It 
is intangible but nevertheless real and im- 
portant. 

Another phase can be seen in the stanch 
and vigorous defense England has made and 
is making against the most vicious force this 
world has known in civilized times. Any of 
us, with our eyes open, are willing to admit 
that the British, while fighting for their own 
liberties and their own lives, are at the same 
time acting as the first line of defense for the 
Americas and for democracy. 

Those valiant people and the no-less-heroic 
Greeks must not have fought in vain. 


[From the Bozeman (Mont.) Daily Chron- 
icle of January 19, 1941] 


THESE ARE THE OPPOSITION 


United under the banner of opposition to 
the aid-to-Britain bill is a strange mixture 
of sincerity and nefarious purpcse; of open 
desire for a totalitarian world and a mys- 
tical, ostrich-like hope of preserving the 
United States as an island of liberty in a 
world of slavery. 

The aims and motives of this polyglot 
crew ar2 not, by their own statements at 
least, identical; but their methods are so 
similar and their present activities so alike 
that the man in the street may be par- 
doned for suspecting and rejecting them and 
their beliefs, as a whole group and without 
attempting to sort out the various shades of 
brown shirts, black shirts, and white collars. 

In that group of opposers of aid to Britain 
are open appeasers, men who do not really 
believe in democracy except, perhaps, as a 
pretty theory to keep on the what-not, and 
who, in the common error of big business, 
secretly think they and their interests would 
be better off under a totalitarian govern- 
ment than with “that man” in the White 
House. 

In that group of opposers of aid to Britain 
are also pro-Nazis whose dislike of democ- 
racy stems from a different source than that 
of the big-business advocates. They are 
those who subscribe to the super-race, pure 
Aryan, theory by which Hitler has partially 
hypnotized his people. They are the people 
who promote anti-Semitic and anti-Negro 
feeling in the hope of benefiting from their 
own fairness of skin. 

In that group of opposers of aid to Britain 
are also those men and women, of both par- 
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ties, whose underlying motive (never openly 
admitted) is solely political, an attempt to 
discredit and embarrass the President solely 
for political or personal reasons. 

In that group of opposers of aid to Britain 
are also the isolationists who would build a 
fence around the United States. They shut 
out the rest of the world, in the fond belief 
that if the fence is high enough the United 
States can continue to go her high and vir- 
tuous way while all other peoples are forced 
into slavery or revert to savagery. Most of 
these profess to hope Britain wins but are 
unwilling to raise a hand to help that be- 
leaguered bulwark of democracy. 

In that group of opposers of aid to Britain 
are also the peacemakers, as distinguished 
from the pacifists who once before and now 
again call for peace even at the price of sub- 
mitting to a cruel foreign despot. The peace- 
makers would have the United States inter- 
vene to force a peace and become the police- 
man of the entire world. In their view the 
United States could bring about peace by, in 
effect, declaring Hitler the winner and then 
telling him where to stand, what peoples to 
free, what minorities to protect, what terri- 
tories he might keep, and what arms he may 
have. k 

The shading of one belief into another pro- 
hibits neatly indexing all of the opposers 
within one or another of those paragraphs, 
but there are the general specifications of a 
group of men and women whose machinations 
and fulminations endanger the safety of the 
United States. 


eo 


[From the Bozeman (Mont.) Daily Chronicle 
of January 22, 1941] 


AFTER ENGLAND FALLS? 


Plans are being made in Germany to in- 
crease the infiltration into the Western 
Hemisphere of Nazi agents and Nazi ideas. 
They will be followed by Nazi storm troop- 
ers, at first in the guise of tourists and 
commercial representatives, but finally and 
openly they will be the troops of Hitler. 

Those are the German plans for that time 
“after England falls,” and the obstructions 
and the isolationists and the politically 
minded Congressmen and Senators who are 
attacking the aid-to-Britain bill know that 
just as well as you do. 

But they pretend to believe that sup- 
porters of the bill think that Germany will 
send parachute troops across the broad At- 
lantic to land on Wall Street and Hennepin 
Avenue and Market Street and even Menden- 
hall Street and take over the country. 

There is no sound belief that Germany 
would or could attempt a direct invasion of 
the United States when England has gone 
under. No responsible person has even sug- 
gested such a possibility except the obstruc- 
tionists, who have found the false concep- 
tion to be a very useful straw man to knock 
down and set up again. 

What the President and the other sup- 
porters of the aid-to-Britain bill are trying 
to get across is that the infiltration and the 
danger to Western Hemisphere traae and 
ideals becomes a hundred times greater the 
moment Britain has fallen. The United 
States will be a lesser power the moment 
Britain’s Navy is either captured or destroyed, 
and the beginning of Nazi domination of 
the Western Hemisphere will be that much 
easier. 

Those are the facts. Senator WHEELER, 
Senator VANDENBERG, Senator HirAM JOHNSON, 
and the rest of the isolationist Senators and 
Congressmen who are doing their worst to 
delay and perhaps defeat the aid-to-Britain 
bill, are deceiving themselves if they do not 
admit that after Britain falls, the position of 
the United States is most precarious. 
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France fell while her leaders quibbled and 
quarreled and spouted pompous oratory. 
Britain came uncomfortably close to the same 
position before the will of her people and 
the double-crossing by Hitler forced out the 
appeasement government. 

Is the United States to be placed in the 
same position because her people do not make 
their desires known to their Senators and 
Congressmen? 


[From the Bozeman (Mont.) Daily Chronicle 
of February 5, 1941] 


THERE IS NAUGHT ELSE TO DO 


It seems that no other end than delay, 
costly delay, can result from the position of 
the isolantionists and obstructionists who 
are opposing the lend-lease bill. Regardless 
of their sincerity of purpose, publicly an- 
nounced from time to time as keeping the 
United States out of war, their accomplish- 
ment, it grows more and more apparent, will 
be nothing more than to delay—to the bene- 
fit of Hitler and his yeggs—the actual be- 
ginning of the defense of this Nation against 
its enemies. 

France fell while her statesmen fumbled 
around in a state of querulous uncertainty 
about how much war to conduct and how to 
conduct it; how much defense they could put 
up without antagonizing this or that faction 
within and without her borders. 

One of the objections to the aid-to-Britain 
bill which has been voiced most loudly, prob- 
ably because it will not stand careful ex- 
amination, is that it would make President 
Roosevelt a dictator. It does not take a long 
memory to recall the same words and the 
same tune being sung by much the same 
group about other bills placed before Con- 
gress. So far, even the most rabid of those 
who have opposed everything that has been 
done since 1933 have still been permitted to 
voice their criticisms and air their griev- 
ances and any self-respecting dictator would 
know enough to silence the opposition if he 
really intended to dictate. The cry is silly 
and, we suspect, even those now giving it 
tongue know it. 

Again there are those who contend the bill 
is a declaration of war on the Axis Powers. 
That is a grievous error. Whether the United 
States is at war with the Axis depends solely 
on one thing—Hitler’s judgment of expe- 
diency. Whenever it appears to Hitler that 
his plan of world domination can be better 
served by extending his operations to include 
attack on the United States, then we will be 
at war, and not before and not after. We 
will not receive any declaraticn of war from 
the maniac of middle Europe when that mo- 
ment arrives, but we will know that we are 
in it. 

If the moment comes while we are giving 
aid to Britain there is naught we can do but 
accept the challenge. On the other hand, if 
we refrain from giving aid to Britain, the 
brunt of the attack will fall on us at an even 
earlier moment. We have gone too far al- 
ready to back out, even if we wanted to, 
without bringing war upon us as soon as 
Britain is conquered and the European gains 
consolidated. 

There is naught that we can do but give 
all aid to Britain as quickly and effectively 
as possible, for when Britain falls our fight 
has really begun in earnest. We can control 
the arrival of that da;, we may even prevent 
its arrival entirely, but we cannot exercise 
that control if we continue to fritter away 
precious moments with senseless debate about 
dictatorship, warlike acts, and negotiated 
peace at the expense of all we hold dear. 
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Canada’s Contribution to the Empire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March ‘5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ARTICLE BY BLAIR MOODY 





Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the question of the nature and extent of 
Canada’s contribution to the British de- 
fense is a matter of constant controversy. 
It is of great personal interest to me be- 
cause Canada is Michigan’s “good neigh- 
bor,” and we are hers. It is of additional 
interest to me because of my own often- 
repeated belief that Canadian defense is 
intimately a part of American defense. 
It is a common cause which we should 
recognize as such. Therefore, I read 
with keen concern an article by Blair 
Moody in the Detroit News which de- 
scribes the heroic contribution which 
Canada is making to Empire defense. 
It is an important inventory and discloses 
unlimited patriotic devotion by the 
Dominion to the Empire cause. AS a 
matter of fair play in wholly informing 
American public opinion on this subject, 
I ask that excerpts from Mr. Moody’s 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Charges that Canada is being paid cash for 
war materials by Great Britain are heard in 
the capital wherever that measure is debated. 
A quiet check has been made by high officials 
of the administration who report the facts are 
to the centrary. This confirms the vociferous 
assertions of the Canadian Government itself. 
Whiie Canada is selling foodstuffs and raw 
material to the British—operating under the 
economic system which both nations are, 
after all, fighting to preserve—American of- 
ficials are satisfied that Canada is “doing all 
it can”—and that with emphasis. 

The Canadian Government, investigation 
reveals, is spending a fourth of the dominion’s 
national income—not the Government’s rev- 
enue but a sum equal to 25 percent of all 
Canadians’ annual earnings—on direct war 
effort alone. And it is a debtor country. 

Review of the Canadian position reveals the 
following facts: 

Canada has 70,000 soldiers in overseas serv- 
ice, supporting them, of course, out of its own 
pocket. The number is shortly to be doubled. 

It is training 20,000 airpiane pilots, gunners, 
and observers for service in the battle of 
Britain. 

By 1942 the Canadian Navy will be in- 
creased from 175 ships and 15,300 men to 413 
ships and 26,900 men. 

Canada’s cash expenditure for direct war 
effort in 1941 will reach $1,500,000,000 ac- 
cording to the estimates of the minister of 
finance, 
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If there is to be comparison between Can- 
ada and the United States, then the Canadi- 
ans’ efforts are the American equivalent of 
maintaining an expeditionary force of 770,000 
men and building it up to an overseas army 
of 1,760,000—for in manpower Canada is one- 
eleventh as strong as this country. 

If the United States were to put forth the 
same efforts which Canada is volunteering, 
we would be supporting an air force of 11 
times Canada’s 36,000—or 396,000 men. 

If we, 16 times as wealthy as Canada, were 
spending money at the same rate for British 
aid, the United States would be pouring out 
$24,000,000,000 a year. 

Canada is not lending or leasing, but is con- 
tributing those sums of money and men. It 
is a nation at war, of course; the United 
States is not and no comparable effort is 
expected from this country. 

The Canadian contribution to the British 
does not stop with direct war effort. The Do- 
minion Government is repatriating Canadi- 
an securities owned by the British, and thus 
providing the United Kingdom with Canad- 
ian exchange to buy the materials for which 
cash is paid. So where Canadian exporters 
are selling to Britain, they are at least par- 
tially being paid for their products by their 
own government. Last year that cost Canada 
$330,000,000. 

British investments in Canada were $3,137,- 
000,000 at the war’s start. Canadian aid has 
also been given by accumulating sterling, 
instead of selling it on the international] ex- 
change and thus competing with the mother 
country in disposing of, and depressing, 
British currency. 

That means, of course, that Canada is pay- 
ing for its foreign purchases with its own 
money instead of transferring its British 
credits to the foreign interests, and that is 
an additional and incomputable sacrifice for 
a country where $1,000,000 is as rare as coco- 
nut palms. 

What the accumulated costs of Canada’s 
aid to Britain’s program means to the indi- 
vidual is illustrated by the Canadian income 
tax. Basic exemptions are $750 for an un- 
married taxpayer and $1,500 for a married 
couple, with $400 allowance for each child. 

But the tax is 6 percent on the first $250 
of net taxable income, 8 percent on the next 
$750, 12 percent on the second $1,000, and 16 
percent on the third. 

A Canadian with wife and two children, 
earning $5,000 a year, must pay $407 income 
tax. Before the war he paid $105. The tax 
rate on 1940 income is to be raised drastically, 
so the $407 will jump to $600 presently. 

In addition, Canadians pay an 8-percent 
retail-sales tax, plus a 10-percent war-ex- 
change tax on all imported goods. 

By rule-of-thumb computations, American 
officials calculate the war is costing the Ca- 
nadians close to 45 percent of their entire 
national income, the bulk of which is being 
contributed to the British Commonwealth 
with no expectation of return—and, on top 
of that, men. 

Canada has not adopted a draft law be- 
cause more men have volunteered for active 
service than are needed, or can be accom- 
modated. The 3 months’ compulsory mili- 
tary training for all men of 21 without de- 
pendents which begins March 15 is for home 
service only. 

If giving half of what you have is making 
a@ profit out of war, Canada probably prays 
for a quick end to that sort of prosperity. 
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Cheers From Berlin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST AND TELEGRAM FROM A CON- 
STITUENT 





Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the REecorp an 
editorial from the Washington Post 
under the heading Cheers from Berlin. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
published in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a telegram from a constituent of mine in 
Tucson, Ariz., on the same subject mat- 
ter as the editorial. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and telegram were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 5, 1941] 
CHEERS FROM BERLIN 


The arguments on Monday in the Senate 
, that the obsiructionists are playing Hitler's 
game began with the assumption that the 
opponents of the lend-lease bill are sincere 
and patriotic men prompted wholly by what 
they regard as considerations of the national 
welfare. This is the proper assumption. 
Few have declared themselves against aid to 
Britain. The great majority have an- 
nounced that they favor the British cause. 
We may assume and grant all that, and yet 
not close our eyes to the obvious fact that 
some of them would be pursuing the very 
same policy with which they have become 
identified were they actively in favor of the 
Nazis. Take, for instance, Senator Nye’s 
fantastic statement that Britain is “the 
greatest aggressor in all modern history.’ 
How the Fuehrer must have rubbed his hands 
over that one. In a situation when speed of 
action is of the very essence, the obstruc- 
tionists are doing everything possible to 
create delay; at a time when our democracy, 
in order to insure itself, must act with united 
vigor, they are deliberately sowing the kind 
of confusion which, as Rauschning makes 
clear, is Hitler’s counsel for the progressive 
undermining of one nation after another. 
What the obstructionists refuse to admit 
or deliberately blind their eyes to is that in 
taking this stand against the wishes of an 
admitted majority in the Senate, paralleling 
an expressed majority in the House, they 
are creating the belief that their professed 
readiness to help Britain is disingenuous to 
Say the least. They are giving the impres- 
sion that their stand is only a smoke screen 
for a more sinister purpose which they dare 
not reveal, for, if they did, their repudiation 
by public opinion would be as swift as it 
would be drastic. Whether they like the 
charge or not, the plain fact is that their 
obstructionism helps Hitler, and, in helping 
Hitler, does a deep disservice to the American 
interest. 
Tucson, Ariz., March 3, 1941. 
Senator WILL1AM H. SMATHERS, 
United States Senate: 
Even the people of this peaceable West 
wonder why the wise and tireless soldiers of 
the United States Senate do not sit from 


9 a.m. to 12 p. m. (in this grave world crisis) 
in order to bring to an early end this cleverly 
camouflaged filibuster of the opposition. 
Mrs. Lura Jones HONAKER, 
A Distressed Constituent. 





The Lease-Lend Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT MEETING 
HELD IN TOPEKA, KANS., ON FEBRU- 
ARY 22, 1941 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a resolution in support of 
the lease-lend bill, adopted at a meeting 
held in Topeka, Kans., on February 22, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, That the survival of our free 
democratic Nation and the rights granted us 
by the Constitution of the United States 
transcends political party partisanship, and 
therefore we people of Kansas here assembled, 
express ourselves as wholeheartedly support- 
ing our great President of the United States, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in his national-defense 
program and all phases thereof, especially the 
so-called lease-lend bill. We repudiate, dis- 
avow, and denounce the actions and expres- 
sions of any Kansas representative in either 
branch of our National Congress in obstruct- 
ing or belittling this program of national de- 
fense. Any such action by any individual or 
group of individuals does not truly represent 
the people of Kansas; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution, upon adop- 
tion, be submitted for approval to the mass 
meeting to be held at the City Auditorium 
this evening, and upon approval there a copy 
thereof be presented to Senator PEPPER, the 
speaker of the evening, requesting him to 
present such sentiment to the Senate of the 
United States on the proper occasion. 





Nebraska and Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY F. E. EDGERTON 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Recorp the text of a speech made re- 
cently over the radio from station KMMU, 
Grand Island, Nebr., by one of the lead- 
ing attorneys and civic leaders of Ne- 
braska, on the subject Nebraska and 
Abraham Lincoln. The remarks made 
here yesterday by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Austin], reciting briefly some 
of the historical events leading to the 
admission of his State into the Union 
were indeed interesting, and I say, 
frankly, prompt me to request today 
placing this manuscript in the Recorp, 
as Nebraska became a member of the 
Union on March 1, 1867. I am certain 
that this speech delivered by F. E. Edger- 
ton of Aurora, Nebr., will interest many 
readers of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In 1854, a bill was introduced for passage 
in the United States Senate which startled 
the Nation. In the North, people stood as 
f stunned when first its import became known 
to them; then, men gathered to discuss it with 
clenched fists and high-keyed voices. 

It was the Nebraska bill. 

Like a surgeon’s knife, it cut into the core 
of a festering sore on the breast of America. 
What Henry Clay and his generation thought 
had been smothered by the Missouri Compro- 
mise ointment was now exposed in all its 
terror. Human slavery, that poison in the 
blood of the American Nation, had again 
broken out and its infection would never 
again be covered up until the black man was 
made a man instead of a chattel. 

The Nebraska bili proposed that the terri- 
tories should have a right to say whether 
they should be free or slave. Henry Clay, by 
his well-meaning Missouri Compromise, 
crowded human slavery, in future States, 
south of the southern line of Missouri, but 
the Nebraska bill repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise and opened up the whole land to 
slavery. 

Said Stephen A. Douglas, Senator of Illinois, 
the father of that Nebraska bill: 

“Neither to legislate slavery into a territory, 
nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the 
people perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions, in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States; that is all there is of the Nebraska 
bill. That is popular sovereignty.” 

Douglas, standing 5 feet 2 inches, with a 
great head of black, shaggy hair, a forehead 
like that of Daniel Webster, a voice as mellow 
and sweet, as strong and breath taking as that 
of our own William Jennings Bryan in our 
generation, was then the most dynamic char- 
acter in American public life. A Democrat, 
yet fighting the Democratic Presidents, Pierce 
and Buchanan, ambitious to be President 
himself, hater of black Republicans, hated 
by southern Democrats, yet desiring their 
votes, he came to his grave in 1861, at the age 
of 48 years, stanch defender of the Union he 
nearly destroyed by his Nebraska bill in the 
fifties. 

Nebraska, across whose verdant breast were 
the trails made by great trains, wagon trains, 
taking Mormons to Utah, settlers to Oregon, 
gold hunters to California; Nebraska with its 
Indians defying the white man’s coming; 
Nebraska with its great herds of buffaloes; 
Nebraska, then the home of a few daring 
settlers who coveted free homes on its fertile 
prairies; Nebraska was to become the battle- 
ground, with its sister State to the south, 
where abolitionist and slaveholder, where the 
John Browns and the Quantreills would stage 
the last fight of this soul-disturbing struggle. 
Douglas believed that his doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, nicknamed “squatter sovereign- 
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ty,” would settle slave controversy. Lincoln 
believed it wculd not settle it. 

Now on the stage stepped into the national 
limelight another figure, Abraham Lincoln. 
Standing 6 feet 4 inches in height, lean and 
angular, a face marked by all the fierce strug- 
gles of his fight against iowly birth, against 
ignorance and poverty, with a soul as mystic 
and somber as an ancient prophet, yet withal 
mingled with a humor that made him the 
life of any party; Lincoln, hating slavery, lov- 
ing freedom, despising disunion; Lincoln, the 
man of the common people, stocd up to con- 
front this mighty champion of the forums 
and senates of the elite East and to destroy 
that black plague, human slavery, which the 
Nebracka bill designed to spread through all 
of th: realm of the great Republic—a Repub- 
lic founded on the principle that all men are 
created free and equal. 

Yes; he was a man of the common people. 
He came to his great task to meet the solemn 
questions propounded by the Nebraska bill, 
trained as was Moses of old to lead his 
people to the promised land. Born in as 
lowly a cottage as had ever been built by a 
lowly father nurtured by a mother in whose 
sweet soul was all the beauty of the forest 
and prairie, yet who knew only one book and 
that, she could read but little, he passed from 
a log hut in Kentucky to another in Indiana 
and then another in Illinois; felt the anguish 
and sorrow of death when that lowly mother 
was buried in an unmarked grave; learned 
to read by the light of the flickering logs in 
open fireplaces; studied and worked and 
worked and studied; inquired and talked with 
all who were older and knew more of the great 
or simple things of life; split rails and ferried 
rafts down the Ohio and the mighty Missis- 
sippi; saw slaves sold at the block, fathers 
and mothers and children torn from each 
other forever. He had been farmer, boatman, 
grocery clerk, bar tender, soldicr in the 
Blackhawk war; then lawyer, legislator, Con- 
gressman, and then again lawyer. He had 
tried some of the simplest and pettiest trials 
and had argued some of the deepest cases 
in Illinois. He cared nothing for money or 
the ownership of property. Even when re- 
garded as one of the best lawyers of his 
State, he milked his own cow, brought in the 
wood, scooped the sncew off his own side- 
walks, and liked best of all to be in his shirt 
sleeves, paying little attention to his clothes. 
Yes; he was of the common people. 

With clear vision, he saw what the Ne- 
braska bill of Stephen A. Douglas meant. At 
last it was here, the “irrepressible conflict” 
that Senator William H. Seward of New York 
threw in the faces of southern Senators. It 
was here, the fight to destroy a great wrong 
existing in a great free Republic. It was here, 
the fight to the death for more slave territory. 
It was here, the struggle to make all America 
slave or else all free. Lovejoy, the aboli- 
tionist, had died, William Lloyd Garrison 
had been dragged along the streets to a 
felon’s cell, Phillips had stormed up and 
down the land, Harriet Beecher Stowe had, 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, pictured in millions 
of homes, a black Christ lashed to death in 
his Garden of Gethsemane; all to stir up to 
this last struggle the fever heat that was 
necessary in the North before the war could 
be fought to extirpate human slavery. 

Another character stepped onto the stage. 
He was black. He had been a slave. He had 
been taken into free territory. Then he was 
taken back into slave-State Missouri. He 
sued for his freedom and that of his wife 
and daughters in the Federal courts. 

This was Dred Scott, a black man. His 
ancestors, caught in some raid on the vil- 
lages of Africa, carried aboard a slaver, 
shipped to America, were sold into perpetual 
slavery. The lower courts said that when his 
master took him to Minnesota and Illinois, 
where slavery was banished, he and his fam- 
ily became free. 





While the Nebraska bill was passing 
through Congress, Dred Scott’s case was 
argued and reargued in the United States Su- 
preme Court. The decision was handed 
down the same month the Nebraska bill be- 
came a law. That decision dashed to earth 
all of Dred Scott’s dream of freedom, and it 
destroyed all hope in the free North that 
this question of human slavery could be set- 
tled without its ultimate destruction in all 
the States and Territories of America. 

Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice of the United 
States, wrote that celebrated opinion. Frank- 
lin Pierce was leaving the office of President 
while James Buchanan was taking his place. 
In the Senate Stephen A. Douglas was press- 
ing the Nebraska bill for passage. 

Lincoln charged that these four men had 
a complete understanding about the Dred 
Scott decision before it was announced. 

Said Lincoln: 

“We find it impossible not to believe that 
Stephen and Franklin and Roger and James 
all understood one another from the begin- 
ning and all worked upon a common plan 
or draft.” 

The Dred Scott decision and the opinions 
of the judges occupy 237 pages in the printed 
law books. 

Boiled down, here is its doctrine: 

1. Persons whose ancestors were Negroes 
imported into this country and held as 
slaves, cannot, though emanicipated, or born 
of parents who were free at their birth, be- 
come citizens of a State. 

2. Such persons cannot sue as citizens in 
the United States courts. 

8. Congress cannot deprive a slaveholder of 
his property in slaves in the Territories. 

4. The Missouri Compromise is therefore 
unconstitutional. 

5. Scott did not attain freedom by being 
carried into Minnesota which was free terri- 
tory under the Missouri Compromise. 

6. Neither did a similar residence in free 
Illinois make him less a slave after he was 
carried back to Missouri, a slave State. 

Thus was the issue joined between the two 
forces. Lincoln and his associates formed 
the new Republic Party, whose candidate in 
1856, John C. Fremont, stood absolutely 
against the extension of slavery in any terri- 
tory. 

Douglas and his associates, through the Ne- 
braska bill and the Dred Scott decision, 
opened up the entire Nation to human slavery. 

The festering sore was open and exposed. 
Never again could it be covered up with 
some Missouri Compromise slave. It must be 
cured and cut out now or else, like a cancer, 
it would consume the entire Republic. 

Human slavery began in the North Ameri- 
can continent back in the days of James- 
town, whose ancient ruins now stand in an 
historical park on the banks of the River 
James in Virginia. Founded by sons of rich 
men of England, Jamestown prospered under 
doughty Capt. John Smith, who announced 
and executed the rule that “He who will not 
work shall not eat.” Jamestown went 
throvgh its rebellions and its revolutions 
and was destroyed. But it was here that the 
first slave ship from Africa docked and sold 
the naked black men who shivered with fear 
for their fate when offered for sale. 

Other ships came with like cargoes from 
Africa. Slaves were needed on the planta- 
tions of the South. As the years passed they 
were not needed in the North, and became 
less numerous. Many were freed and estab- 
lished their own homes in the North as free 
Negroes. Agitation started for the abolition 
of slavery. 

The makers of the National Constitution 
had deciared that the foreign slave trade 
should not exist after 1808. But slaves were 
smuggled into this country throughout its 
history up to the Civil War. 

When Congress passed the Nebraska bill, 
and the Supreme Court handed down the 
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Dred Scott opinion, in 1857, there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in the Nation 
who thought human slavery was wrong, ter- 
ribly wrong. Hundreds of slaves were as- 
sisted north to Canada and freedom by the 
underground railway, and one of the prin- 
cipal stations of the line was in Nebraska. 
John Brown and others like him were the 
conductors on this railway. 

Lincoln and those who thought with him 
felt that human slavery was on the way out; 
that its ultimate extinction throughout the 
land would eventually be worked out. They 
argued that if the Territories were kept from 
slavery, and slavery were kept within the 
boundaries of the Old South, the time would 
come when there would be some peaceful 
solution of the problem. “Patience; have pa- 
tience,” they said to the abolitionists. The 
Missouri compromise will keep it out of the 
Territories, they said. 

But the Nebraska bill and the Dred Scott 
decision completely changed their line of 
thought. Here was a measure repealing the 
Missouri compromise, and here was a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court saying that Con- 
gress did not have the power to keep slave 
property out of the Territories and also that 
slave property could not be kept out of the 
States. The Nebraska bill was forced through 
Congress by a Southern majority, signed by 
the President, who was wholly sympathetic 
with the South, and tk2 Supreme Court was 
controlled by judges with the Southern slant 
on slavery. 

The Republican Party arrived on the scene. 
It was not an abolition party. It was a party 
utterly and finally opposed to extension of 
slavery in the Territories. Fremont, its first 
candidate, was defeated by a small majority. 
Whigs deserted their dying party, and Free- 
Soil Democrats joined with them in creating 
the Republican Party. “Free speech, free 
soil, free Kansas, Fremont” was the rallying 
cry of the new party. 

Douglas came back to the State of Illinois 
in 1858 asking for reelection to the United 
States Senate. Abraham Lincoln was the 
opponent. Nominated by the Republican 
convention in Springfield, the black Repub- 
lican convention, as Douglas called it, he 
spoke those words about “a divided house 
must fall,” and the great liberty-loving North 
sprang to rapt attention. 

He said: 

“If we could first know where we are, 
and whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do and how to do it. We 
are now far into the fifth year since a policy 
was initiated with the avowed object and 
confident promise of putting an end to slav- 
ery agitation. Under the operation of that 
policy that agitation has not only not ceased 
but has constantly augmented. In my opin- 
ion, it will not cease until a crisis shall 
have been reached and passed. ‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.’ I be- 
lieve this Government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do 
not expect the house to fall—but I do ex- 
pect it will cease to be divided. It will 
become all one thing or all the other. 
Either the opponents of slavery will arrest 
the further spread of it, and place it where 
the public mind shall rest in the belief that 
it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or 
its advocates will push it forward till it 
shall become alike lawful in all the States, 
old as well as new, North as well as South.” 

Douglas took up the challenge. He saw 
what was coming and he rushed head-on 
to meet it. 

“Let each State mind its own business,” he 
shouted. “Let each State mind its own busi- 
ness and let its neighbors alone. If we will 
stand by that principle, then Mr. Lincoln wiil 
find that this great Republic can exist for- 
ever divided into free and slave States. Stand 
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by that great principle and we can go on as 
we have done, increasing in wealth, in popu- 
lation, in power, and in all the elements of 
greatness, until we shall be the admiration 
and terror of the world; until we make this 
continent one ocean-bound republic. Under 
that principle we can receive that stream of 
intelligence which is constantly flowing from 
the Old World to the new, filling our 
prairies, clearing our wildernesses, and build- 
ing cities, towns, railroads, and other internal 
improvements, and thus make this the asy- 
lum of the oppressed of the whole earth.” 

Douglas declared he did not care whether 
slavery was voted up or down in Nebraska 
and Kansas. “Let the people rule,” he cried. 
“Let the people be sovereign.” 

But if the Dred Scott decision was correct, 
then the Territories could not exercise this 
vaunted sovereignty. For did it not declare 
that Congress, even Congress, could not stop 
a@ man from taking his property into the 
Territories, and did it not say that a black 
man in slavery was property and nothing but 
property, and his master’s property right in 
him was protected by the National Consti- 
tution. 

In the great debates that followed between 
Douglas and Lincoln, the eyes of the Nation 
were turned on Illincis where the Nebraska 
bill and the fate of the Nebraska territory 
and indeed of the entire free Nation were 
eat stake. Thousands listened to those de- 
bates and the great newspapers printed them 
in entirety. 

Questions flew back and forth between the 
debaters. 

“Can the people of a territory in any law- 
ful way, against the wishes of any citizen in 
the United States, exclude slavery from their 
limits prior to the formation of a State con- 
stitution?” asked Lincoln of Douglas in the 
debate at Freeport. 

Driven into this corner, Douglas replied: 

“No matter what the decision of the Su- 
preme Court may be, still the right of the 
people to make a slave territory or a free ter- 
ritory is perfect and complete under the 
Nebraska bill.” 

This position of Douglas was an insuper- 
able obstacle to cementing the division in 
the Democratic Party, already widely parted. 
The South could not thereafter support 
Douglas, who had sideswiped their southern 
sympathetic Supreme Court. Two years later 
the South refused to support Douglas, the 
regular nominee of the party, and the party 
was rent in twain and Lincoln was the vic- 
tor for the Presidency because of this division. 

Thus Nebraska brought about the division 
in slavery ranks which elected Lincoln and 
defeated disunion and destroyed slavery. 

Douglas won the election for United States 
Senator in 1858 but he lost the Presidency to 
Lincoln in 1860. 

The Nebraska bill was the firebrand which 
started the conflagration known as the Civil 
War. Lincoln was the politician who saw 
most fully and completely that slavery must 
ultimately be smothered out or else cut out. 
He saw that this thing which millions 
thought was terribly wrong was something 
that could rot be left to “popular sovereign- 
ty”; that it was something that nrust be 
destroyed or else the Republic would be 
destroyed. 

In those troublesome days he became the 
thinker for the plain people of the North 
who thought human slavery was wrong. He 
became the white hope of that day. He 
was the spokesman of the common people 
He crystalized their thought into argu- 
ment that met and stalled the greatest de- 
bater of his age, Douglas, on the question of 
the expansion of slave territory in the then 
free lands of Nebraska and Kansas. 

The common people felt that somehow 
slavery would die out. They looked for its 
ultimate extinction. With its territory con- 
tracted as it was, south of Missouri, they be- 
lieved that the time would come when the 
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Republic would be all free. Lincoln saw the 
threat of the Nebraska bill to let this terrible 
wrong loose from the chains of the Missouri 
Compromise as something sinister—as some- 
thing that would give slavery a chance to 
creep into all free land—both Territory and 
State—that the Nation could become all 
slave. 

His was the voice that the plain people 
heard. As interpreted by him, the Nebraska 
bill of Stephen A. Douglas offered new terri- 
tory to slaveholders—opened up anew the 
struggle that had threatened the Union of 
the States in the days of Jackson and Cal- 
houn, Webster and Haynes, Clay and all the 
compromisers and temporizers and appeasers 
of the 30’s and 40’s. 

In 1859, Lincoln stood on the banks of the 
Missouri at Council Bluffs and looked over 
into Nebraska. “Not one but many roads 
shall lead from here,” he declared. This route 
of the Union Pacific Railrcad which was to 
bind the East and West by bands of steel 
must go through Nebraska, he felt. Jefferson 
Davis wanted the western road built to Cali- 
fornia from Fort Worth, Tex. Others said 
that Kansas City was the ideal eastern termi- 
nus. Douglas declared he would be satisfied 
either with Council Bluffs or Kansas City, 
but Lincoln was for Council Bluffs and Omaha 
and there the road was built. 

On April 19, 1864, Lincoln, as President, 
approved the enabling act which was to per- 
mit statehood for Nebraska and in that act 
this was the first clause: 

“That slavery or involuntary servitude shall 
be forever prohibited in said State.” 

Thus Nebraska became a free State. It 
became the pivotal State in 1867 that wrote 
into the National Constitution the amend- 
ments that forever abolished human slavery 
in the United States. 

And when Nebraska picked the location of 
her permanent capital and laid out a city 
that should grow in the beauty and culture 
of a free people, she named it “Lincoln.” 
Here, Nebraska has enshrined in name and 
story and breathing bronze the memory of 
this man of the plain people, who, more than 
any other man, made Nebraska the home of 
freemen. His statue standing there in that 
beautiful city in the shadow of its wondrous 
capitol building speaks as he spoke in the 
great debate with Douglas—that Nebraska 
shall never be delivered over to human 
slavery in any form; that this State shall 
always be the home of freemen; and that 
because of Nebraska and her part in the great 
conflict to destroy human slavery, “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some in America today who are advocat- 
ing what they call “union now” between 
the British Empire and the United 
States. Apparently, regardless of the 
fact that the first dividend for Uncle 
Sam in such a union would be entrance 
into a bloody war 3,000 miles away, these 


unionists are willing to join this country 
in the endless intrigues and wars which 
have involved Europe and Britain for the 
past century and a half. 

Any proposal to form an Anglo-Saxon 
federation or a permanent union between 
the British Empire and the United 
States of America should reflect upon 
the lessons of history in order that citi- 
zens can be fully aware of just what 
such an alliance would involve. The at- 
tached chronology of European wars, 
taken from an editorial in the Sicux 
Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus Leader pre- 
sents much food for thought for those 
who would hastily push this peaceful 
country into an axis arrangement with 
the British Isles: 


[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus 
Leader of February 28, 1941] 


TIMETABLE OF WARS 


In our thinking it is quite common to 
characterize wars as isolated and infrequent 
incidents, with peace as the normal state 
of affairs. As one reviews history, however, 
he is surprised by the frequency of war. 
Even in periods of peace, the student learns, 
talk and threats of war were rife. 

The extent of warfare in the past 140 years 
is illustrated in the following chronological 
tabulation prepared by Lawrence Sullivan: 


1801 The old German Empire breaks up, 
and all territory on the left bank 
of the Rhine is ceded to France. 

1802 French aggressions in Holland, Italy, 
and Switzerland. 

1805 England declares war on Spain. 
France fights Austria. 

1806 Napoleon enters Berlin. 

1807 Napoleon defeats Russia. 

1808 Napoleon invades Spain. 

1810 France annexes Holland. Turks 
driven out of Balkans. 

1812 War starts between United States 
and England. 

1812 Napoleon declares war on Russia. 

1814 France invaded from all sides. Na- 
poleon to Elba. British seize and 
burn Washington. 

1815 Napoleon leaves Elba, is defeated by 
British and Germans at Waterloo, 
then sent to St. Helena for life. 

1816 Holland annexes Belgium. 

1817 British wars in India. 

1822 Greeks and Turks at war. Civil war 
in Spain. 

1823 French Army enters Spain. 

1824 British battle for Burma. 

1825 Russia wars on Turkey. 

1826 Russia invades Persia. 

1827 Turks driven from Greece. 

1828 Russia overruns Rumania. 

1829 England and Austria intervene 
against Russia. 

1830 Revolution in Poland and France. 
Belgium revolts from Holland. 

1831 Prussia and Austria aid Russia 
against Poland. 

1832 Egypt revolts against Turkey. 

1838 ‘French bombard Mexican ports. 
Debt collection, old style. 

1839 Britain wars on China. 

1846 War between United States and 
Mexico. 

1848 Schleswig-Holstein fights Danish an- 
nexation. 

1849 Danish-Russian war. 

1850 Britain blockades Greece, Prussia, 
and Austria war. 

1854 France and England war against 
Russia. 

1856 British war on China and Persia. 

1861 Civil War in United States. British 
blockade runners supply South. 

1864 Germans defeat Danes. 

1866 War between several German states. 
Austria wars on Italy. 
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1868 Britain invades Abyssinia. Spanish 
Revolution. 


1870 Franco-German War. 

1871 Alsace-Lorraine goes to Germany. 
Back to France in 1918 and back 
to Germany in 1940. 

1874 Spanish civil war. 

1876 Balkan wars. 

1877 Civil war in Japan. Russia wars on 
Turks. 

1879 British war on Zulus. 

1880 Boers and British battle. 

1881 France wars on Tunis. 

1882 Britain wars on Egypt. 

1884 Japan wars on Korea. 

1885 Russia wars on Afghanistan. 

1887 Balkan wars. Italy wars on Abys- 
sinia. 

1894 Japan wars on China. 

1895 Belgium seizes Congo State. 

1898 Spanish-American War. 

1899 Britain wars on Boers. 

1900 Boxer War in China. United States 
returns Boxer indemnities. 

1904 Russian-Japanese War. 

1910 Japan takes Korea. 

1912 Balkan wars. 

1914-18 Russia, France, Britain, Italy, United 
States, Japan, Rumania, Serbia, 
Belgium, Greece, Portugal, and 
Montenegro battle Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bul- 

a 


garia. 

1917-18 The United States of America partic- 
ipated in the World War. 

1920-30 A breathing spell and period of dis- 
armament conferences, which ob- 
viously disarmed no nation ex- 
cept the United States. European 
and Asiatic powers destroy League 
of Nations ideal. 

1931 Japan seizes Manchukuo. 

1932-83 Europe repudiates all World War 
debts to United States ($12,000,- 
000,000) . 

1934 Italy takes Abyssinia. 

1937 Japan develops an “incident” in 
China. 

1938-39 Germany takes Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. Russia invades 
Poland. France and England de- 
clare war on Germany. 

1940 Russia takes part of Finland. Ger- 
many seizes Denmark and defeats 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. Italy joins war against 
England. 

1941-2? Germany and England at War. Rus- 
sia, Italy, Rumania, and Japan, 
against Germany in 1914, like the 
figures of the year, have reversed 
their positions and are with her 
in 1941. Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, 
and Jugoslavia involved in con- 
flagration. Starvation general 
throughout all Europe. 

Neither the space nor the information at 
our command permits us to enter into the 
large subject of ascertaining the responsibil- 
ity for the many wars of the past and the 
current century. Then as now, no doubt, 
each combatant held the other to blame. 

It is highly probable, too, that each and all 
of these wars were introduced with a fan- 
fare of high-sounding objectives. 

Before we conclude that it is within our 
province to terminate war or be successful 
in spreading certain ideologies throughout 
the world, we should reflect upon the time- 
table published above. 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with a 
consideration of the wars which have 
plagued the Continent of Europe and 
the British Isles since time immemorial 
and the part which the United States 
should play in a world on fire, let me 
suggest that the common people of this 
country have a pretty well-worked-out 
formula in mind which they wish to have 
the Congress and the President imple- 
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ment. The people of America who rep- 
resent its real cross-section are today 
fervently hoping that a Government pro- 
gram will be developed which will do 
four things: First, keep the United States 
out of war; second, extend all possible aid 
to Britain and her associates with the 
least possible delay; third, build and pre- 
serve the defense establishments of our 
own country so they will be second to 
none in the world and adequate to pro- 
tect us against any present or future 
threat; and fourth, preserve the tradi- 
tional American form of constitutional 
government with a Congress exercising a 
completely coordinated power with the 
executive and judicial branches of this 
Government. 

If this fourfold American program is 
to be realized, it is imperative that we 
avoid such deceptive temptations as to 
join this country in a permanent alliance 
with any other country in the world 
or to turn over to any one man in 
America the responsibilities of determin- 
ing the future destiny of this country. 

A FOOTNOTE FOR HISTORIANS 

As we hear more and more belligerent 
declarations coming from the White 
House these days, Mr. Speaker, and less 
and less about preserving our American 
peace, it might be well to record here, 
for the benefit of future historians, that 
it is not the people of America who are 
pushing us closer and closer to war. If 
America joins in the deadly business 
Overseas, it will not be because the citi- 
zens of this Republic are insisting upon 
war. No, indeed, Mr. Speaker. If Amer- 
ica goes to the war this time, it will be 
the first time in our history that the 
President and his close advisers have led 
and lured this country into war. It will 
be a war into which the President has 
put the people, and not a war such as 
all preceding ones in America’s history, 
into which the people have pushed the 
President. Historians will note this dis- 
tinction well if future developments com- 
pel them to record that in 1941 a peace- 
ful country forced its way into a foreign 
war 3,000 miles away. And any admin- 
istration which forces a free people into 
the cataclysm of war will do such dis- 
credit to its leaders and its party that a 
people to whom calm reasoning is re- 
stored after the war will never cease to 
condemn its profligacy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not one of those who 
is yet willing to believe that President 
Roosevelt proposes to plunge this coun- 
try into war. The oft-repeated pledges 
of his campaign speeches that he would 
preserve our peace are still so fresh in all 
our minds that it is difficult to believe 
that having used his pledge for peace as 
the main springboard from which to gain 
his reelection, he would now violate all 
these pledges and lead us into war. I 
refuse to believe it until and unless the 
evidence admits of no other conclusion. 
In all candor, I must admit the evidence 
is beginning to accumulate. The Presi- 
dent’s attitude since election has strange- 
ly changed. His favorite phrase of “steps 
short of war” is no longer found in his 
public utterances. He has become more 
belligerent in his public statements. He 
has grown curiously vicious against men, 
even in his own party, who plead for 
peace. He has requested huge personal 
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powers, many of which are distinctly in 
the category of war-making and war- 
provoking powers. But, still, I hesitate 
to charge him with bad faith in his pre- 
election pledges or to accuse him of a 
ghastly program of deceiving the people 
to secure his coveted third-term election 
only to drive them into war as the first 
fruit of such a broken tradition. It is 
hard to believe that any American could 
so much love power that he would con- 
ceive such a program of peril to the coun- 
try which has honored him so long and 
so much. 

No, Mr. Speaker; I refuse to believe, 
even now, that President Roosevelt plans 
to push America into war. The next 60 
or 90 days, however, will reveal his true 
intentions. They will reveal why he in- 
sists so hard on getting all the personal 
power incorporated in the lend-lease bill. 
His use of whatever part of this power 
the Congress finally yields him will 
quickly show what has been going on in 
the secret channels of the Presidential 
mind. If he does pot use the war-making 
and war-provoking powers included in 
this bill, he will vindicate the confidence 
which the country has reposed in him. 
If he does use these powers and war in- 
evitably follows, as war surely would, the 
disillusionment and disappointment of 
his countrymen will far outshadow any 
accomplishments of his long term in of- 
fice. Historians will long reccrd the bi- 
zarre business by which a country was 
first led to surrender its rights of self- 
determination and then lured to send its 
sons to die in a foreign war. Heaven 
forbid, historians shall ever be compelled 
to fulfill such a hideous duty. Heaven 
grant that the President will keep the 
pledges he so frequently and so faith- 
fully made in seeking the third term he 
now enjoys. America’s fate now rests 
largely in the President’s hands. He can 
keep the faith and serve America or he 
can violate his solemn pledges and sur- 
render America to the war lords at home 
and abroad. 

Future historians will evaluate Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt by his peace-pre- 
serving actions in the next 6 months. 
God grant it may accord to him the title 
of “A Man Who Kept His Word by 
Keeping His Country Out of War.” 





The National Defense Tax 
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LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 





Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter: 

Ursana, Itu., March 2, 1941. 
COLLECTOR OF INTE2NAL REVENUE, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find two checks 

in payment of my income tax for the year 
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1940—one for $3.78, the other for 37.71. The 
first represents my share of the 10 percent so- 
called national-defense levy, and is marked 
“for civilian purposes only;” the second is my 
regular contribution under the tax laws. 

I separate the two payments to emphasize 
my earnest protest against the present s0- 
called national-defense program. It is not & 
program of defense, but rather one of suicide. 
It will lead to a subversion in our national 
life of all those ideals for which we ostensibly 
stand. It is that very substitution of guns 
for butter upon which most of us looked with 
s0 much horror when it was first announced 
by General Goering in Germany. It repre- 
sents an admission on our part that we have 
failed dismally to solve our problams of pro- 
duction and distribution of goods. Too stupid 
to discover how to use our vast human and 
materia] resources in a peaceful economy, we 
have with an equal stupidity chosen to slip 
into the bogus “prosperity” of war, which can 
only result in misery, death, tears, and failure 
to achieve a single one of the good ends which 
we seek. Theologically speaking, the present 
national-defense program, so-called, is essen- 
tially of the devil; and Satan has never been 
known to guide men to any abode but his 
own. 

Realizing that the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has nothing to do with the making of 
policy, I am sending ccpies of this, my sin- 
cere and earnest protest, to the President of 
the United States, to the United States Sena- 
tors from Illinois, and to my Representatives 
in Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
MULForD Q. SIBLEY. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Great Britain is much disturbed because 
of the increase in exports of essential 
war material from the United States to 
Russia. The lifting of the moral em- 
bargo against Russia by President Roose- 
velt caused surprise and chagrin to the 
American people; and it astonished and 
astounded the officials of Great Britain 
who had relied on all aid from the United 
States. 

The facts seem to support the conten- 
tion that the shipments of essential war 
material from the United States to Rus- 
sia are finding their way to Germany. 
An examination of exports to Russia, 
both as to kind and increased volume, can 
lead to no other conclusion. A jump in 
copper exports from $6,000,000 in 1939 to 
$20,000,000 in 1940 is far in excess of the 
ordinary needs of Russia. It is signifi- 
cant also that Russia should purchase 
cotton from the United States in large 
volume when it is known that she pro- 
duces cotton in quantity sufficient to 
meet her normal requirements. I con- 
sider this aid to Germany through Rus- 
sia is inconsistent with the promise of 
all aid to Great Britain. 
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It was our planes, our copper, and our 
oil that equipped Russia to crush heroic 
Finland. 


I am not surprised that Great Britain, 
in the light of our attitude toward Fin- 
land, should protest the action of the 
United States in making the blockade 
against Germany less effective by this in- 
direct aid to Hitler. I find it difficult to 
harmonize the plea for all aid to Great 
Britain and the action of the President 
in lifting the moral embargo against 
Russia as a means for the unrestricted 
shipment. of war materials to Russia, 
these materials later to be transshipped 
to Germany. 

Of course, by refusal of the President 
to recognize a state of war existing be- 
tween Japan and China, the President 
suffered and permitted the shipment of 
essential war materials from the United 
States to Japan. These two-faced, 
double-dealing, double-crossing methods 
in dealing with other nations can result 
only in bringing down upon the United 
States the distrust and contempt of those 
countries which have been deceived and 
injured by such underhanded practices. 

I insist that this Nation should not 
engage in practices inconsistent with 
professions of friendship and helpfulness 
to other nations. Even if our conduct as 
a Nation were to be guided entirely by 
the law of self-preservation, then com- 
mon sense and statesmanship should 
caution against arming our enemies, 
whether actual or potential. 

There is a story of an eagle which in 
its flight was pierced by an arrow. It 
is recorded that the dying eagle turned 
his head and saw that the arrow piercing 
his heart was feathered from his own 
wing. It is time for the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration to stop arming our enemies 
and to proceed without red tape and 
delay to build up an invincible national 
defense. 





New Deal Propaganda 
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Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Government now employs persons who 
are in every sense of the word publicity 
experts. These men and women flood 
the mails with printed, mimeographed, 
and multigraphed New Deal propa- 
ganda—all at the expense of the taxpay- 
ers. Much of this propagandizing is 
done contrary to the express provision of 
the following law: 


Title 5, section 54, of the United States 
Code provides: 


Publicity experts not to be employed with- 
out specific appropriation: No money ap- 
propriated by any act shall be used for the 
compensation of any publicity expert unless 
specifically appropriated for that purpose. 
(October 22, 1913, ch. 32, sec. 1, 38 Stat. 212.) 


The following newspaper article dis- 
cusses the question of Government prop- 
aganda: 

[From the res Lone of February 28, 
] 


$1,500,000 FOR “REPORTS” 


Congress is asked to give the office of Gov- 
ernment Reports $1,500,000 for the coming 
. Lowell Mellett, head of the office, de- 
nies that his department contemplates “cen- 
sorship on the Nation’s press.” The $1,500,- 
000 is needed, he says, to continue the pres- 
ent work of the department at a time of 
increased Government activity. 

Mr. Mellett does not, however, explain why 
his office is needed at all. From a hun- 
dred and one different sources franked mail 
is now pouring out of Washingtrn, allegedly 
giving an unretouched picture of Govern- 
ment operations. As a matter of fact, prac- 
tically all of this material is highly colored— 
not to give the facts but to present the New 
Deal and its accomplishments to the people 
in a falsely rosy light. 

With all the dozens of information bu- 
reaus and publicity centers, it is next to im- 
possible to pry loose from Washington badly 
wanted—and wholly public —infcrmation. 
The bureaus and offices prepare their hand- 
outs. One can take them or leave them, but 
it is not part of the idea of the highly organ- 
ized propaganda mechanism to furnish in- 
formation on order. 

It is proposed to spend $1,500,000 for Gov- 
ernment reports next year—twice as much 
as now—just to give out canned material. 
In the meantime, three men can be dis- 
charged after secret investigation from the 
Milwaukee W. P. A. set-up without the reason 
being available. In such a case, it is none 
of the citizen’s business why the dismissals 
were made. The citizen is supposed to trust 
his Government in such a case. Govern- 
ment, with all its expensive information 
services, in such matters keeps—and appar- 
ently intends to continue keeping—its own 
reasons to itself. 





H. R. 1776 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE LIBERTYVILLE 
(ILL.) INDEPENDENT-REGISTER 





Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial: 


[From the Libertyville (Ill.) Independent- 
Register of February 27, 1941] 


MOTHERS GO TO WASHINGTON 


The tiny voice of this Illinois weekly can 
carry no weight in national issues. Its 
editors know that. But when we hear that 
mothers of our town have made a trip to 
Washington to help defeat passage of a 
certain bill we can’t help being concerned. 
The whole thing is amazing. Substantial 
middle-class mothers in progressive Ameri- 
can towns of 4,000 don’t get riled up easily— 
particularly about matters of government. 
They’ve always left such things to the states- 
men—and it has always worked out pretty 
well that way. Why this sudden despera- 
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tion? What, in heaven’s name, brought 
such a condition about? 

Are the statesmen slipping, that these 
good, home-loving women should want to 
foresake their kitchens for the moment and 
try their hands at lawmaking? 

The women we love best are tender, timid 


masculine, one of which is and always has 
ship of state. Why, then, 
are some of the best mothers in our com- 
munity going to Washington to defeat a cer- 
tain bill? 

Could the answer be, mothers, that you 
have lost faith in your Co your 
Senators and Representatives? Has that 
august body, taken as a whole, lost so much 
of its former independence and reassuring 


You can’t tell us that these mothers, in 
their grand intuition, don’t see bloody hand- 
writing on the wall. They are doing this 
thing because they fear for the safety of 
their sons. Even though their sons be 
youngsters in their early teens, these moth- 
ers know, somehow, that there is something 
unholy and evil for the future of this coun- 

if bill 1776 be passed. 

ion luck, mothers, in your noble mis- 
sion. We sincerely hope you find, in the 
Congress, that reassuring independence for 
which you are searching. We hope you are 
able to convince some of the more notorious 
“yes men” in the United States Senate that 
there is something higher and greater in 
life than blind party allegiance to one man 
who seeks dangerous power. Bill 1776 can 
be defeated. May God reward your efforts 
by seeing that defeat accomplished. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, back in 1932 when he was run- 
ning the first time for the Presidency, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said: 

But, remember well, that attitude and 
method—the way we do things—is nearly 
always the measure of our sincerity. 


Those words are as true today as they 
were when they were voiced in 1932; and 
they have a peculiar application in this 
time when Congress and the whole Na- 
tion are striving to perceive—one might 
say to guess—what the Chief Executive 
will do with the powers he has demanded 
from Congress in the so-called lease-lend 
bill, and with the vast and inconceivable 
sums of money which have been voted to 
him to spend at his sole discretion. 

On the one hand we have the laws— 
including the neutrality laws—which 
have been flouted, brushed aside, dis- 
regarded with open contempt. On the 
other hand we have the secret destroyer 
deal and other deals which the Chief ex- 
ecutive and his advisers have seen fit to 
make with other powers regardless of the 


will of Congress or the people. Mean- 
while we have the assurances, whatever 
they are worth, of the administration 
that the Nation will be kept out of war, 
and that the so-called lease-lend bill is a 
measure to keep us out of war, while 
privately—almost openly—administra- 
tion leaders both in and out of Congress 
declare that “we are in the war now.” 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt sponsored, pre- 
sided over, and approved the proceedings 
of a meeting held in the D. A. R. Audi- 
torium in Washington recently in which 
the columnist, Dorothy Thompson de- 
clared, that “we are in the wai now and 
everybody knows it,” and said she was 
ready to sacrifice the lives of a million 
American boys, her own and her son’s as 
well, to “protect America” in this war in 
which he insists everybody knows we are 
participating. Mrs. Roosevelt not only 
highly complimented Miss Thompson 
publicly at that meeting, but has uttered 
no word since to indicate that she dis- 
agreed with anything Miss Thompson 
said at that time. 

So, then, it becomes exceedingly im- 
portant to the American people, to the 
lives and happiness of millions of Ameri- 
can boys, their parents, brothers, sisters, 
wives, or sweethearts, for us to determine 
as far as we can the state of mind of the 
Chief Executive and his advisers as these 
bills carrying such tremendous powers 
and such gigantic sums of money are be- 
ing considered. There can be no ques- 
tion but that the passage of the so-called 
lease-lend bill would clothe the President 
with the power to put this Nation actively 
into the armed conflicts raging in Europe 
and the Far East. Indeed the Presi- 
dent’s advisers, and the administration 
leaders in the Congress insist that he 
possesses that power now. Maybe he 
does, but if he does not, he will the day 
the so-called lease-lend bill is passed. 

The President himself has given ex- 
pression to ideas, beliefs, and thoughts 
which indicate his state of mind very 
clearly, and when these statements are 
connected up with his acts—such as the 
secret destroyer deal—and others of 
similar character, it is not difficult for 
us to see that we are headed toward 
actual armed participation in the con- 
flict as fast as the administration be- 
lieves the public temper will permit. 

In the fireside chat of December 29, 
1940, the President said: 

In other words, the Axis not merely de- 
mands but proclaims that there can be no 
ultimate peace between their philosophy of 
government and our philosophy of govern- 
ment. In view of the nature of this un- 
deniable threat, it can be asserted, properly 
and categorically, that the United States 
has no right or reason to encourage talk of 
peace, until the day shall come when there 
is a clear intention on the part of the ag- 
gressor nations to abandon all thought of 
dominating or conquering the world. 


Again, on January 7, last, in his Mes- 
sage to the Congress on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Roosevelt said: 


By an impressive expression of the public 
will and without regard to partisanship we 
are committed to the proposition that prin- 
ciples of morality and considerations for our 
own security will never permit us to ac- 
quiesce in @ peace dictated by the aggressors 
and sponsored by the appeasers. 
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As columnists and speakers in the Con- 
gress immediately pointed out following 
these two important revealing expressions 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s state of mind, that 
those who are not in war—whether na- 
tions or individuals—do not have any- 
thing to say about the peace which the 
belligerents may decide upon, it therefore 
becomes clear that Mr. Roosevelt at least 
regards himself as having the right to 
decide—or to help decide—what sort of 
peace Britain and the other nations shall 
make with the Axis Powers. It is con- 
ceded that the Chief Executive can, 
through his powers as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, plunge the 
Nation into the armed conflict. 

Now, regardless of whether or not Mr. 
Roosevelt’s state of mind, and that of his 
advisers and leaders in the Congress is a 
proper one, it still remains a fact that the 
American people are entitled to know Mr. 
Roosevelt’s intentions. Proper “inci- 
dents” may easily occur at the proper 
time to indicate that we have been “at- 
tacked.” This will mean war, aggressive 
war. Indeed, if the administration de- 
cides to use the United States naval boats 
for convoy purposes, we will be “attacked” 
quickly enough. 

The people who have to do the fighting, 
the dying, the suffering, and the paying 
for any war in which we become engaged 
are entitled to know whither we are being 
taken by the Chief Executive. Those who 
insist upon this fact are being called “ap- 
peasers” and “fifth columnists,” but some 
of us notwithstanding intend to keep on 
insisting that the people be told the facts. 





St. Lawrence Waterway Project Approved 
by Midwest 
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Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, peo- 
ple living in the midwestern section of 
the United States are still giving vigorous 
support to the negotiations now going on 
between the United States and Canada, 
having for their purpose the St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes Waterway develop- 
ment. This is not a new subject, but 
with World War developments and with 
a national-defense program under way, 
the importance of early action on the 
St. Lawrence seaway project is becoming 
greater and greater. This project should 
have been undertaken and completed 
many years ago. The need for naviga- 
tion facilities for ocean-going boats on 
the Great Lakes, in connection with de- 
fense measures, is apparent to everyone. 
The need for increased hydroelectric 
power development has been pointed out 
on many occasions. 

The benefits of the completion of this 
project will come directly to the agricul- 
tural interests of our country, and I am 
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very glad to note that the leaders in 
agriculture recognize the benefits that 
will come to them when this work is fin- 
ished. A recent item in the Duluth 
News-Tribune, of Duluth, Minn., reads as 
follows: 

CO-OP LEADERS VOTE BACKING TO WATERWAY 

PLANS 

Representing 45,000 farmers and several 
thousand consumers in the northern Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota district, the Central Co- 
operative Wholesale board of directors has 
approved a resolution recommending con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence Waterway at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Announcement of the resolution was made 
yesterday by Henry Koski, secretary of the 
Wholesale. 

Members of the board of directors of the 
co-op said in their statement they believed 
utilization of the water power now going to 
waste “by industry would tend to make 
manufactured goods cheaper for all and 
would at the same time cheapen electricity 
for the use of farmers and other consumers.” 

The resolution further declared that the 
project has been recommended by Federal 
authorities for the past 45 years, has been 
endorsed by every President since Woodrow 
Wilson, and has been approved by the United 
States engineers as feasible and practical. 


This St. Lawrence Waterway project, 
when completed, will benefit millions of 
people, not only in the midwestern sec- 
tion of the United States, but in many 
other sections of the country. The 
farmers are vitally interested, as well as 
other groups of people. I hope that an 
agreement may be reached within the 
near future whereby Canada and the 
United States will undertake to bring to a 
successful completion this great develop- 
ment for the benefit of navigation and 
the people who use electricity. The con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway will 
bring benefits to our Nation, comparable 
only with the great advantages which 
came to this country in the building of 
the Panama Canal. 

In my own district, I am glad to note 
that representatives of industry and 
business have recognized the importance 
of this matter, and just recently the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, compris- 
ing several hundred members in the city 
of Duluth, Minn., adopted a resolution 
transmitted to me by J. R. Pratt, execu- 
tive secretary. This resolution is as 
follows: 





Exuisir A 


Whereas the President of the United States 
has recently announced that he is preparing 
to press for the immediate construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway project; and 

Whereas negotiations for an agreement be- 
tween Canada and the United States have 
been conducted for some time and have now, 
we understand, reached a satisfactory con- 
clusion; and 

Whereas any agreement as between the 
two countries must be signed by the respec- 
tive heads of the two governments and, in 
turn, be ratified by majority vote of the 
Senate and House in the United States and 
by majority vote of the Parliament in Can- 
ada: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce reaffirm its approval of the earliest 
possible development of the St. Lawrence 
project; and be it further 


Resolved, That the Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce is convinced that the development 
of this project is an economic necessity in 
normal times; that it is in hearty accord with 
the President in his conclusion that its need 
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of development is greatly enhanced by its 
value as a national-defense project; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce pledge its support to the Presi- 
dent in his efforts to make the early develop- 
ment of the project a reality, and it urges 
the united support of Senators and Congress- 
men in the ratification of the agreement 
when it is presented to the Senate and 
House. 





Dallas Federation of Women’s Clubs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Wednesday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY B. B. GROCE 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an address delivered by 
B. B. Groce, president of the Texas 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, on 
December 3, 1940, before the Dallas Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mrs. Bovell, guests and members of the 
Dallas Federation of Womens Clubs, we, the 
directors and members of the Texas Society 
for the Hard of Hearing, are very grateful to 
your splendid organization for the privilege 
accorded me to talk with you briefly regard- 
ing the aim and purpose of our society. 

Women have always been a power in bring- 
ing about legislative measures that are con- 
cerned with the social, civic, and educational 
welfare of the Nation. The mere mention of 
such names as Jane Addams, Susan B. An- 
thony, Clara Barton, and Margaret Fuller 
brings to your mind others just as notable 
in their contributions to the betterment of 
mankind. The many organizations of this 
federation have done a marvelous job in mak- 
ing our city a better place in which to live. 

I come to you today to plead for your assist- 
ance in the solution of one of the greatest 
unsolved problems of mankind—deficient 
hearing. 

I am not speaking of the small group of 
children who are born without bearing. The 
child who has lost his hearing before learn- 
ing to speak is being well cared for in the 
State school for the deaf in Austin. Deficient 
hearing caused by disease, ignorance, and neg- 
lect is taking its toll among the 1,580,000 
school children of Texas, who are attending 
our public schools or have dropped out be- 
cause of repeated failures caused by a loss of 
hearing. 

Little was known of this problem until the 
great inventor of the telephone, Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, established the Volta Bu- 
reau in Washington, D. C., for the diffusion 
of information relative to the causes and 
cure of deafness and methods of training 
children with deficient hearing. In 1894, 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, deafened from 
childhood, spoke to a national group of 
teachers in Chautauqua, N. Y., and pleaded 
for the recognition of this problem. She had 
spent many years of her youth in Europe 
studying lip reading and gaining an educa- 
tion, because there were no institutions in 











America, at that time, where she could get 
this . Though a deafened woman, 
she was the most brilliant speaker on this 
occasion, and her talk was published in the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1895 and later translated 
and printed in 14 foreign countries. 

During the last 15 years great progress hag 
been made in testing hearing. ma- 
chines have been improved that now permit 
the administering of hearing tests to 40 
children in 20 minutes, and other machines 
and techniques have been developed that 
assure accurate diagnosis of the causes of 
deafness. Medical and educational authori- 
ties throughout the country now recognize 
the great need of hearing conservation, and 
recent surveys of the hearing of school chil- 
dren reveal the extent of this malady in our 
total population. This recent development 
has come through the coordinated effort of 
the American Medical Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association and the na- 
tional and State organizations of the 14,000,- 
000 hard-of-hearing adults of this country. 

Hearing surveys are now proceeding in 
1,000 towns and 125 counties throughout the 
United States, representing 8,000,000 children. 
It is now evident that approximately 10 per- 
cent of the school population have some hear- 
ing defect. One-half to 1144 percent of the 
children who are attending our public schools 
today should be receiving special instruction 
in lip reading and speech correction, because 
of this defect of hearing. What of the re- 
maining 814 percent who have a mild hear- 
ing loss, but do not need this special train- 
ing? They are also being neglected. Many 
of them are not conscious of their hearing 
loss and the possibility of cure. It is for all 
these children that we most earnestly plead. 
Medical treatment is most effective when 
given in the first stages of the disease caus- 
ing the hearing loss. Only through a well- 
rounded hearing-conservation program in the 
public schools throughout the country can we 
hope to remove this most devastating menace 
to human development—deafness. 

The first legislative act requiring the test- 
ing of vision of school children was 
in 1898 in the State of Connecticut. Not 
until 40 years later, in 1936 to be exact, was 
the first law passed requiring the testing of 
hearing of school children. That was in the 
State of New York. Today there are 257 
teachers giving instruction in lip reading in 
107 towns in that State, and in New York 
City alone, 3,000 children are receiving lip- 
reading instruction. During the school ses- 
sion 1938-39, at least 50,000 children in 
New York State had received medical aid 
that should either restore their hearing or 
improve it. This 4 years of progress in this 
eastern State demonstrates the necessity of 
legislative action and State financial aid 
for an effective hearing conservation program 
in Texas. During the last 4 years 11 States 
have passed such a law. 

Texas is not taking her rightful place 
in the national program for the conserva- 
tion of hearing. Approximately 158,000 chil- 
dren of Texas, or 10 percent of the school 
population, should have careful examinations 
by ear specialists to determine the cause of 
their hearing loss. Fifteen thousand and 
eight hundred pupils in Texas, or 1 percent of 
the children of school age should have spe- 
cial instruction in lip reading and speech 
correction because of deficient hearing. 
From the annual report on this phase of 
school work for 1938-39 it appears that only 
6 school systems gave periodic hearing tests; 
during that year only 16,000 pupils in our 
State receiving hearing tests. Practically 
no hearing tests had been given in the rural 
districts where this program is badly needed. 
The Texas Society for the Hard of Hearing 
conducted hearing tests in three of the rural 
schools of Dallas County in the fall of 1939. 
We examined 47 pupils and 35 of them were 
found to have sufficient hearing loss to inter- 
fere with their school progress and social 
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development. Think of that. The Dallas 

schools have been giving hearing tests 
for 6 years, yet our own county schools have 
no facilities for such a vital health measure. 

Miss Louise Hillyer, who is in charge of 
the program for hearing conservation and 

correction of the Dallas public 
schools, states, “Dallas is carrying out a well- 
organized program and has made rema:kable 
progress in the past 6 years. More than a 
thousand children have received hearing 
tests during this period and lip-reading in- 
struction and speech correction have been 
given in the elementary and high-school 
centers to approximately 275 children each 
year. The major obstacles to the solution 
of this problem of hearing conservation are 
the long-rooted public prejudices, ignorance, 
and indifference. Only through the cnact- 
ment of law will Texas be able to set up a 
State-wide program and secure for the child 
with deficient hearing equal opportunity for 
individual growth and development. Many 
towns and cities are now becoming in- 
terested in this program but they need the 
encouragement and financial support that 
comes with an established State program.” 

Other hearing surveys of the total popu- 
lation of our country indicate that there 
are at least 14,000,000 adults with deficient 
hearing. Medical authorities tell us that 45 
to 60 percent of these need not have suffered 
the physical defect and its economic and 
social problems if proper medical treatment 
had been given in childhocd. Certainly, few 
of them received the type of educational and 
vocational training during their school years 
that was needed in overcoming their handi- 
cap. It is the health and happiness of the 
158,000 children of Texas that concerns us 
todey. They have been made victims of a 
physical defect just as detrimental to their 
social and educational development as are 
the refugee children of Europe, victims of 
@ war machinery which is destroying the 
whole economic and material order of their 
lands. 

I speak to you from experience because I 
was one of these children. Their lot was my 
lot, as I struggled through public school and 
college training with failing years. I come 
to you because the records of history show me 
that legislative measures are enacted when an 
enlightened public, recognizing a human 
need, demands such action. If you look 
about you you will find many of the unhappy 
results of deafness. They may seem inevi- 
table. We know now they are not. The work 
that has been done during the past 50 years 
of pioneering in this field is showing miracu- 
lous results. We must determine now what 
measures are required to bring such benefits 
to our State. 

We realize that deafness is not the only 
physical handicap that is thwarting the 
growth and development of the children of 
this State. Equal opportunity for all is the 
fundamental principle of education in a 
democracy. The Texas Society for the Hard 
of Hearing, therefore, is joining hands with 
the Texas Society for Crippled Children in 
seeking legislative enactment of a law that 
will give a well-rounded program for the 
physically handicapped of Texas. Working 
with our organization are prominent business- 
men and women, educators and physicians 
who know the value of such a program for 
Texas. Many of the members of our board of 
directors are well known to you—Mrs. Reuben 
Jackson, Thade Childre, Dr. Oscar M. March- 
man, Henry Coke, Jr., Max Junker, Carl C. 
Mays, R. H. Collier, Dr. Tom Barr, Henry Wat- 
son, Dallas A. Blankenship, Lew Huff, Dr. 
Richard M. Smith, George Mixon, and Mrs. 
Clara Hemphill and others. 

I appeal to you as one of the most successful 
women’s organizations of this State, to throw 
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your influence into this legislative matter. 
We are only seeking to promote in Texas a 
program that has been tried out in other 
parts of these United States with great suc- 
cess. 





What Are Britain’s War Aims? 
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EDITORIAL FROM ST. LOUIS POST-DIS- 
PATCH 





Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sunday, 
March 2, 1941: 


[From St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of March 
2, 1941} 


WHAT ARE BRITAIN’S WAR AIMS? 


In consideration of the failure of the Brit- 
ish Government to publish its war aims, some 
Americans are saying: “It’s enough to know 
that the British are fighting Hitler.” 

President Roosevelt has joined them. At 
&@ recent press conference he said that Eng- 
land’s winning the war is the only thing of 
importance. The time to draw up peace plans 
is after an Allied victory. 

This is a good paraphrase of Prime Min- 
ister Churchill’s utterances on the subject. 
It seems to confirm what at first seemed the 
incredible statement that Mr. Churchill could 
not “recall any occasion when the question 
of peace aims or reconstruction has been 
mentioned by any of the representatives of 
the American Government whom I have seen 
or correspondended with.” It adds color to 
the report by Edgar Ansel Mowrer that Harry 
Hopkins told Mr. Churchill that nobody in 
the United States except “a few intellectuals” 
was interested in knowing Britain’s war aims. 

We think a good many thoughtful Ameri- 
cans besides Mr. Hopkins’ “few intellectuals,” 
will dissent vigorously from this pronounce- 
ment. 

Naturally, winning the war would smash 
the present Hitler regime and end the imme- 
dite military threat of the dictators. It would 
free hundreds of millions of starved and 
terrorized people from Hitler’s tyranny. But 
without a decent and constructive peace, how 
long would this victory last? 

Hitlerism or something worse will rise again 
and again in countries that are starved, hu- 
miliated, and otherwise unjustly treated. The 
Kaiser was beaten, but the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and its harsh administration laid the 
groundwork for Hitler in half a generation. 

If this war is to be permanently won, the 
peace must be as different from Versailles as 
day is from dusk, and as different from Hit- 
ler’s kind of peace as noon is from midnight. 
If the democratic winners cannot substitute 
for Hitler’s new order of tyranny a new order 
of equal opportunity for all peoples, new wars 
will come. 

Wars are fought for the attainment of peace. 
Even Hitler fights for a peace that fits his 
conceptions. It is thc peace of the chopping 
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block, but it is bold and imaginative, and 
from it his enemies can learn some valuable 
lessons. 

England and China and Greece and the 
dispossessed governments of a dozen other 
nations fight for another kind of peace. At 
the worst, it cannot be as savage as Hitler’s 
peace, but just how constructive is it? Will 
it merely reestablish the frontiers of 1939, or 
1919, or 1914? Or will the peacemakers turn 
their backs on sterility and nostalgia, and 
produce something fresh and grand and vi- 
brant? Will they create a brave new world? 

The leaders, perhaps acting as 
spokesmen for all the allied governments, 
should start working out the plan and tell- 
ing us about it. 

It is important that England win the war, 
and that might be a war aim sufficient unto 
this generation. But it is not a peace aim 
sufficient unto succeeding generations. We 
should be thinking about these generations. 
President Roosevelt himself has expressed 
concern for them. In his fireside chat of 
December 29, 1940, he said: “The nub of the 
whole purpose of your President is to keep 
you now, and your children later, and your 
grandchildren much later, out of a last- 
ditch war for the preservation of American 
independence.” 

What guaranties does military victory 
alone offer for the peace and prosperity and 
tranquillity of our children and our chil- 
dren’s children? Does Mr. Roosevelt serve 
his stated objectives by disinteresting him- 
self in what the British intend to do with 
their victory if, with our very great assistance, 
they gain it? 

Assuredly the American people are anxious 
for the defeat of Hitler. Through the instru- 
mentality of the lease-lend bill, they are pre- 
paring to pay unspecified billions of dollars 
to help Britain achieve it. They are advanc- 
ing to an exposed position in which, if ex- 
treme care is not exercised, American blood 
may be added to the reckoning. 

Would our people knowingly take these 
risks in a war they had good reason to suspect 
would have to be fought over and over again 
at 20-year intervals? We do not think so. 
They did not consciously commit themselves 
to that kind of war in 1917. Quite the con- 
trary. In those days, as noted in our Mirror 
of Public Opinion today, President Wilson 
asked for the allied war aims very pointedly. 

The longer a war drags on, as President 
Wilson so prophetically remarked, the more 
bitter and deep-rooted will grow the hatreds. 

Now is the time to draw up a blue print 
which can be returned to in days when sink- 
ing sanity will tempt victors to impose an- 
other peace which, for the crimes of a few 
men, will try to chain millions to lasting 
servitude and humiliation. 

As a purely practical matter, a statement 
of the allied peace aims would fortify the 
British people in their hour of trial. It 
would hold out a hope, too, to the German 
people, a hope which might become a very 
important factor in the war of morale. It 
would help clarify the tortured minds of the 
American people. 

If such a statement were forthcoming, 
Americans, of course, would have to submit 
it to the most critical analysis. The Allies 
responded to President Wilson’s appeal of De- 
cember 1916 (as did. the Germans also) with 
a statement of war aims that looked reason- 
ably genuine. We were iater to learn that, 
coincidentally with their promises to us, the 
Allies were concluding secret treaties for the 
division of territorial spoils, many of them 
self-contradictory, as the promises to the 
Jews and the Arabs, the Italians and the 
Serbians. 

In 1917 and 1918 we paid an appalling price 
for what turned out to be a tinseled package 
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of disillusionment. Out of the box poured a 
rain of dragon's teeth that fell on the politi- 
cal grave of the Kaiser and in 15 short years 
grew into the terrible phenomenon of 
Hitlerism. 

But because we were once deceived in the 
answers, does the remedy lie in no longer 
bothering to ask questions? 

Many of the English people themselves see 
the wisdom and potential value of a state- 
ment of peace aims. The archbishops of 
York and Canterbury have talked about it. 
The bishop of Litchfield has written about it. 
Liberal leaders and labor men, many of them, 
have discussed it. So have British publica- 
tions like the Yorkshire Post and the New 
Statesman and Nation. The latter recently 
said: 

“Hitler is undoubtedly a treacherous and 
hateful personality, but that in itself is not 
enough to make our war acrusade. * * * 
We believe in a declaration of our war aims 
now because we believe it would influence 
the war and strengthen both our cause and 
our chances. * * * Hitlerism is a social 
revolution that cannot be countered by nega- 
tives.” 

As far as Americans are concerned, if we 
are ever going to exercise a real influence on 
the British program, now is our big chance, 
while we still have a great deal to offer in 
foods and guns and tanks and planes, in 
exchange for a hearing for our viewpoint and 
an answer to our questions. 





Physical Education 
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LETTER FROM KIWANIS CLUB OF DOVER, 
DEL. 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


Kiwanis CLusB or Dover, DEL., 
March 3, 1941. 
Hon. Puuip A. TRAYNOR, 
United States Representative 
from Delaware, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TRAYNOR: The board 
of directors of the Dover Kiwanis Club at 
their meeting on February 26 went on record 
unanimously supporting and approving the 
provisions of H. R. 1074, which is to pro- 
mote national preparedness and the national 
welfare through appropriation of funds to 
assist the several States and Territories in 
making adequate provisions through schools 
for physical education, including athletics, 
instruction and guidance in healthful living, 
wiser recreational use of school facilities, and 
the development of school camps. 

The development of rugged physical 
strength, sound mental, emotional, and social 
fitness in our children and youth is of pri- 
mary importance to the welfare of our great 
Nation. These young citizens today are the 
manpower, leaders and followers of tomorrow, 
in our American way of life. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN H. MILLer, 
President. 
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The President: Office and Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
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Wednesday, March 5, 1941 





NOTES COMPILED FOR NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE TO UPHOLD CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 





Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in his 
very interesting and scholarly book, 
The President: Office and Powers, Prof. 
Edward S. Corwin has included in his 
notes a digest of discretionary powers of 
the President which were compiled for 
the National Committee to Uphold Con- 
stitutional Government. I am using my 
unanimous consent to place these in the 
Record as a substantially accurate pic- 
ture up to January 1, 1940. 

The compilation follows: 

The following digest of discretionary pow- 
ers of the President; compiled for the Na- 
tional Committee to Uphold Constitutional 
Government, is substantially accurate as of 
January 1, 1940: 


A. UNREPEALED DISCRETIONARY POWERS 
Power to seize ships 


1. Act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1090; 
U. S. C. 18:26). President authorized to 
employ land or naval forces of the United 
States, or militia, for taking possession of and 
detaining, in order to enforce execution of 
prescribed prohibitions and penalties, vessels 
which are fitted out and armed, etc., contrary 
to the provisions of said act. 


Power to detain ships 


2. Act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1091, as 
amended; U. S. C. 18:37). President au- 
thorized to employ such part of land or naval 
forces of the United States, or militia, as he 
may deem necessary to compel any foreign 
vessel to depart from the United States or 
any of its possessions in all cases, by the law 
of nations or treaties of the United States, 
it ought not to remain, and to detain or pre- 
vent any vessel from so departing in all cases 
in which, by the law of nations or the treaties 
of the United States, it is not entitled to 
depart. 

Power over cargo 


8. Act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1091; 
U. S. C. 18:29). Collectors of customs shall 
detain any vessel manifestly built for war- 
like purposes, and about to depart from the 
United States, the cargo of which principally 
consists of arms and munitions of war, when 
it appears probable that such vessel is in- 
tended to be employed by the owners to 
cruise or commit hostilities upon subjects or 
properties of foreign countries with which 
the United States is at peace, until decision 
of the President is had thereon, etc. 


Power to inspect 


4. Act of August 18, 1914 (38 Stat. 699, ch. 
256; U. S. C. 46:83.236). President is au- 
thorized to suspend citizenship requirements 
for inspection of certain foreign-built vessels. 


Power over navigation 


5. Act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1053, sec. 
7; U. 8. C. 33:471). Secretary of War au- 
thorized to establish and make regulations 
for navigation of anchorage grounds, etc. 





6. Act of July 9, 1918 (ch. 143 XIX; 
U. 8. C. 83:8). Secretary of War is author- 
ized to make regulations for use of navigable 
waters near Army proving grounds, etc. 

Power to manufacture 

7. Act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1072; 
U. 8. Code 16:809). The United States may 
take over certain powerhouses, dams, etc., 
for purpose of manufacturing nitrates, ex- 
plosives, or munitions of war, or for any other 
purpose involving the safety of the United 
States “when, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent * * * the safety of the United 
States demands it,” paying just compensa- 
tion for use. 

Power over exports 

8. Act of January 31, 1922 (42 Stat. 361; 
U. S. Code 22:236). Whenever the President 
finds that in any American country, etc., 
conditions of domestic violence exist, which 
may be promoted by use of arms or am- 
munition procured from the United States, 
and makes proclamation thereof, it shall 
be unlawful to export, except under such 
limitation and exceptions as the President 
prescribes, any arms or ammunition of war 
from any place in the United States to such 
country until otherwise ordered by the Presi- 
dent or Congress. 

B. DISCRETIONARY POWERS SINCE 1933 

1. Act of May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 37 (c); 
F. C. R. 7:610). Regulations by Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. (With President’s approval.) 

Power to revise rates 

2. T. V. A. Act of May 18, 1933 (48 Stat. 66, 
No. 13, 14; F. C. A. 16:8316—831m). Revision 
of T. V. A. Board percentages of gross receipts 
from sale of power paid to Alabama and Ten- 
Nessee; findings of Board as to value of dam 
No. 2, etc. (With President’s approval.) 

Power to fiz gold content of dollar 

8. Act of Januar, 30, 1934 (48 Stat. 340- 
343; F. C. A. 31:821-822b). President has 
power to approve orders, etc., to be promul- 
gated by Secretary of Treasury for regulating 
the gold content of the dollar and stabiliza- 
tion of exchange value of the dollar. (This 
power extended through June 30, 1939, sub- 
ject to earlier termination by the President 
by act of January 23, 1987 (50 Stat. 4 c 5). 
Again extended July 5, 1939.) 

Power over silver 


4. Act of January 30, 1934 (48 Stat. 342- 
343; F. C. A. 31:823). President may issue 
silver certificates, reduce the weight of stand- 
ard silver dollars, etc. 

Power over trading 

5. Act of June 6, 1934 (48 Stat. 898, No. 19 
(4); F. C. A. 15:785 (4)). Summary suspen- 
sion by Securities and Exchange Commission 
of trading on national securities exchanges 
for not exceeding 90 days. (With President’s 
approval.) 

Power over silver mining 

6. Silver Purchase Act of June 19, 1934 (48 
Stat. 117°, No. 7; F. C. A. 31:316a). Presi- 
dent may require delivery of all silver to 
United States mints. 

Power to make loans 

7. Act of January 31, 1935 (49 Stat. 3, No. 
5; F. C. A. 15:6061). Loans by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to national 
mortgage associations. (With President’s ap- 
proval.) 

Power over oil 

8. Act of February 22, 1935 (49 Stat. 31, 
No. 4; F. C. A. 15:715c). President may sus- 
pend provisions prohibiting interstate ship- 
ment of contraband oil. 

Power on high seas 


9. Act of August 5, 1935 (49 Stat. 517, ch. 
438; F. C. A. 19:170Ia-b). President may 
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establish customs-enforcement areas on the 
high seas to prevent unlawful introduction 
or removal of merchandise, etc. (Antismug- 


gling Act.) 
Power over property 
10. sg ¢ snes ae = (49 Stat. 1076, 
No. 3; F. C. A. k)). Disposal by 
Tennessee Valley Board of real property no 
longer needed. (With President's approval.) 
Power over tin plate 


11. Act of February 15, 1936 (49 Stat. 1140, 
ch. 74; F. C. A. 50:86-87). President may 
grant licenses for export of tin-plane scrap. 

Power to bar photographs 

12. Act of January 12, 1938 (52 Stat. 3, No. 
1; Public, No. 418; F. C. A. 50:45). President 
may define vital military and naval defensive 
installations which are not to be photo- 
graphed. 

Power to recruit 

18. Act of April 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 221, ch. 
171; Public, No. 491; F. C. A. 10:343). Presi- 
dent may prescribe regulations for the or- 
ganization, etc., of Regular Army Reserve as 
a part of the Regular Army. 

Power over munitions 


14. Act of June 16, 1938 (52 Stat. 1, 707-458; 
Public, No. 689; F. C. A. 50:91). Contracts 
entered into by Secretary of War to familiar- 
ize concerns with manufacture, etc., of mu- 
nitions of war. (With President’s approval.) 

Power over air transport 

15. Act of June 23, 1938 (52 Stat. 1014, 
No. 801; Public, No. 706; F. C. A. 49:601). 
Certificates issued by Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority authorizing air carriers to engage in 
overseas or foreign air transportation under 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. (With ap- 
proval of President.) 

Power to lease oil land 

16. Act of June 30, 1938 (52 Stat. 1253; 
Public, No. 786; F. C. A. 34: 524). Lease by 
Secretary of the Navy of portion of naval 
petroleum reserves, contracts to alienate use, 
etc., acquisition of privately owned lands 
for conservation of naval petroleum; direct 
expenditure of sums authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out act. 

C. UNREPEALED EMERGENCY POWERS 
Power to suspend 8-hour law 

1. Act of March 4, 1917 (39 Stat. 1192; 
U. S. C. 40: 826). President authorized to 
suspend 8-hour law in emergencies. 

Power over ports 

2. Act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 220; U. 8. 
C. 50; 191-194). Secretary of the Treasury 
authorized to make, subject to the approval 
of the President, regulations governing vessels 
in ports of the United States during emer- 
gencies. 

Power to seize plants 

3. United States Code, title 50, section 80: 
President authorized to take possession of 
any manufacturing plant refusing to give 
preference to Government contracts or 
manufacture for a fair price arms and am- 
munition or other necessary material in 
time of war or when war is imminent. 

Power to alter appropriations 

4. Act of July 12, 1870 (16 Stat. 251 (R. &., 
sec. 8679), as amended; U. S. C. 31:665). 
Authorized the waiver or modification of 
monthly apportionments of appropriations 
for governmental departments and agencies 
for expenses during the fiscal year, “upon 
the happening of some extraordinary emer- 
gency or other unusual circumstance which 
could not be anticipated at the time of 
making such apportionment.” 


Power to give preference 


5. Act of February 28, 1920 (41 Stat. 476- 
477; U. 8. C. 49: 1 (15)). Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorized to direct pref- 
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erences and priorities upon certification by 
the President that such preferences and pri- 
orities are essential to the national defense 
and security “in time of war or threatened 


war.” 
Power to erect forts 

6. Act of April 11, 1898 (30 Stat. 737; U. 8. 
C. 50: 178). President authorized to order 
the erection of any temporary fort or forti- 
fication upon the written consent of 
owner of the land upon which such work is 
to be placed “in case of emergency.” 

D. EMERGENCY POWERS SINCE 1933 


Power to govern gold export 

1. Act of March 9, 1933 (48 Stat. 1, No. 2; 
F. C. A. 12: 95a, 95b). The President may 
regulate foreign exchange export, etc., of gold 
during a national emergency. 

Power to suspend wage law 

2. Act of August 30, 1935 (49 Stat. 1013, 
No. 6; F. C. A. 40: 276a-4). The President 
may suspend, in time of emergency, pro- 
visions of act relating to rate of wages for 
laborers and mechanics employed on public 
buildings. 

Power over alien officers 

8. Act of June 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 1993 (h); 
FP. C. A. 46: 1182h). The President may, at 
his discretion, suspend provisions relating to 
citizenship requirements of licensed officers 
of documented vessels during a national 
emergency. 

Power over sugar 

4. Act of September 1, 1937 (50 Stat. 916, 
No. 509; F. C. A. 7: 1179). The President may 
suspend operation of quota provisions and 
conditional-payments provisions of the Sugar 
Act of 1937, in time of emergency. 

Power over ship charter 

5. Act of June 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 2010; 
U. S. Code 46: 1202). Maritime Commission 
vessels’ charters may be terminated “in any 
national emergency as proclaimed by the 
President.” 

Power to requisition 


6. Act of June 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 2015; U.S. 
Code 46: 1242). Maritime Commission may 
requisition any vessel documented under laws 
of the United States “during any national 
emergency declared by proclamation of the 
President.” 

E. UNREPEALED WAR AND EMERGENCY POWERS 

Power over nationals 


1. Act of July 6, 1798 (R. S. Sec. 4067) as 
amended by act of April 16, 1918 (40 Stat. 
581; U. S. Code 50:21). “Whenever there is 
a declared war between the United States 
and any foreign nation or government, * * * 
and the President makes proclamation of the 
event, all nationals of hostile nations of the 

of 14 years and upward, within the 
United States and not naturalized, shall be 
liable to be apprehended, restrained, etc., as 
alien enemies.” The President is authorized 
by proclamation to direct the conduct to be 
observed by and toward such aliens, etc. 


Power to acquire land 


2. Act of July 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 241 as 
amended; U. S. Code 60:171). Provides for 
acquisition of land for military purposes “in 
time of war or the imminence thereof.” 

Power over metals 


8. Act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 671; U. 8. 
Code 60:144). Director of the Bureau of 
Mines authorized, under regulations of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to limit sale, pos- 
session and use of platinum, iridium, palladi- 
um, and their compounds. 

Power to restrict travel 

4. Act of May 22, 1918 (40 Stat. 559; U. 8S. 
Code 22:223-226}. President authorized to 
restrict travel between the United States and 
foreign countries. 
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¥. CERTAIN WARTIME EMERGENCY ECONOMIC 
POWERS 


Power over communications 


1. Act of June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1104, No. 
606). The President may direct that pref- 
erence be given certain communications in 
time of war; employ armed forces to pre- 
vent obstruction of communications; sus- 
pend, during war, etc., regulations prescribed 
by the Federal Communications Commission. 


"Power over electric plants 


2. Act of June 10, 1920, as amended by sec- 
tion 213, act of August 26, 1935 (49 Stat. 848). 
Federal Power Commission authorized to re- 
quire such temporary facilities and such gen- 
eration, etc., of electric energy as in its judg- 
ment will best meet the emergency and serve 
the public interest “during the continuance 
of any war in which the United States is en- 
gaged, or whenever the Commission deter- 
mines that an emergency exists by reason of 
sudden increase in demand for electric en- 
ergy,” etc. 

A more extensive, but incomplete list of 
similar powers of all administrative agencies 
of the National Government, as the statutes 
stood on May 10, 1937, is given in the United 
States News for that date. 





Will Decentralization Program Prove a 
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Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, a se- 
rious and important question at this 
time has to do with the announcement 
of the administration last fall that there 
was to be decentralization so that the 
Midwest would share in the national- 
defense program insofar as the produc- 
tion of materials for national defense 
Was concerned. 

At that time a prominent businessman 
from my district pointed out to me that 
he was of the opinion that the national- 
defense program would result in all con- 
tracts for war materials being handled 
by the eastern interests and on the At- 
lantic seaboard. He said that the logical 
resuli of such developments would be dis- 
astrous to the midwestern section of the 
United States. He pointed out that in 
due time the scouts from the industrial 
east would investigate midwestern fac- 
tories and that they would take steps 
to bring skilled mechanics from the Mid- 
west to eastern sections; that they would 
then take steps to buy machinery and 
tools from midwestern small factories 
and ship them to eastern points. He 
pictured to me not only the grave dis- 
crimination involved against the people 
of the Midwest who would have to pay 
taxes to help support the national-de- 
fense program, but that this program of 
centralizing the manufacture of all ma- 
terials needed for national defense in the 
East would increase the unemployment 
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problems of the Midwest. He also dis- 
cussed the fact that such an economic 
policy pursued by administration leaders 
would lead to results from which many 
midwestern cities and communities could 
never recover, or at least if they did re- 
cover it would take many years to relieve 
themselves of these evil possibilities. He 
Was correct and surely a prophet. 

Following that interview, I pointed out 
to Congress and to the people of the 
United States the necessity of a decen- 
tralization program, so that airplane fac- 
tories, shipyards, and other Government 
industries needed in national defense 
could be located in the Midwest. I have 
done this on several occasions and my 
arguments have never been challenged. 

We were assured by administration 
leaders and high Government officials 
that all of our national defense should not 
be concentrated on the eastern seaboard. 

Since that time it is distressing to note 
that large industrial plants have secured 
the bulk of the orders from the Govern- 
ment and that small industries have 
absolutely been neglected and overlooked. 

I do not here cite the figures, but they 
are available. The contracts awarded to 
a few large industries run into the bil- 
lions of dollars. 

This situation must be remedied if 
Government officials are to keep faith 
with the people of the United States. 

Just the other day the Associated Press 
carried an interesting news item, which 
was printed in the Evening Star, and 
which says: 

An “extremely urgent” need for machine 
tools in defense industries was reported by 
the Office of Production Management today 
in appealing for idle equipment to be sold to 
armament makers as a “patriotic service.” 


I do not here go at length into this news 
item, but it indicates clearly that the idle 
machine factories of the Midwest are not 
going to be used. They are going to be 
stripped of their machinery and tools. 

Already their former employees who 
are now without work are being urged to 
leave their respective States and com- 
munities and seek work with the big in- 
dustries, who have absolutely proven a 
failure in meeting the present emergency 
in national defense. 

As this newspaper item indicates, it is 
essential that idle machinery and unem- 
ployed people be placed at the disposal 
of the Government, but the method sug- 
gested leads to the road to ruin for Mid- 
western communities, just as my friend 
pointed out so clearly to me last fall. 

It is now time for those concerns with 
enormous war orders and contracts from 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment, which orders they are entirely 
incapable of filling, to be told by re- 
sponsible Government agencies that they 
are the real bottlenecks hindering the 
national-defense program. 

It is interesting to note in another 
news item from one of the newspapers 
published in northern Minnesota, a 
statement, as follows: 

Millions of dollars are being spent to rear 
great powder-manufacturing plants at stra- 
tegic points in the United States, and a by- 
product of Federal buying of lands in one of 
the States is a major scandal on acreage pur- 
chases. Uncle Sam had better come up to 
the range, where land is going begging, if he 
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wants to get full worth for money spent in 
defense. We have some dandy sites for 
powder plants—and there won’t be anyone 
trying to horn in on the deals illegitimately. 
Near Charleston, Ind., a city of 950 souls, the 
Government is putting up a powder plant ex- 
pected to employ thousands. Twenty thou- 
sand men are at work on the construction at 
this moment. Here on the range we have the 
labor available. No need to ship in any of the 
help. Good Federal planning should con- 
template these things. 


In this connection there is an editorial 
in one of the newspapers published in 
my district wherein the editorial writer 
pointed out statements made by national 
Officials to the effect that the country 
— permit no facilities to remain 
dle. 

Says this editorial writer: 

Small shops in small towns pay taxes, yet 
they can only stand by as some of their good 
men are lured to the cities, sure to return 
when the bubble bursts. How much better 
to divert at least a part of this business to 
the little communities, there to bolster eco- 
nomic conditions, while serving to build up a 
larger bank of supplies for the common 
defense? 


The old alibi “that we did not know 
about it” is not now available to those 
agencies which are responsible for our 
national-defense program. 

In the State of Minnesota, as well as in 
other States, full information has been 
furnished the proper authorities, and 
what we need at this stage of the game is 
some action. 

At the request of Government officials, 
various agencies in Minnesota have co- 
operated with its Representatives in 
Congress in making information avail- 
able to Government authorities as to the 
facilities in their respective communi- 
ties. In this connection, Mayor George 
E. Leach, of Minneapolis; E. L. Orlich, 
State defense coordinator of Minnesota; 
and Herbert Miller, secretary of the Min- 
nesota Resources Committee, have ren- 
dered invaluable assistance to all con- 
cerned. Still, this news item from the 
Office of Production Management ought 
to give all of us grave concern. This 
item is the best evidence I have that 
up to date the promise of decentrali- 
zation in industry has either been a fail- 
ure or else has been entirely overlooked 
by the War and Navy Departments. 

I am sure that the Members of Con- 
gress who are interested would like some 
answers to these various questions which 
I have raised in these remarks. 

It has been my purpose to be kept in- 
formed as to how the decentralization 
program works in northern Minnesota. 
It does not work. 

From various sources I am told that 
the Canadian Government has located 
an airplane factory, which is in opera- 
tion, at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
in the Province of Ontario, Canada. 
These ports are on Lake Superior and 
are somewhat north of Duluth, Minn. 
Their weather there is severe. They 
have zero temperatures in the winter- 
time and they have many of the fancied 
objections that are sometimes raised by 
high Government officials in this country 
to the location of industries in our sec- 
tion on account of the weather. In spite 
of this, these Canadian cities are making 





airplanes. They are doing more than 
this. The Canadian Government, with 
characteristic thoroughness, has estab- 
lished shipyards in both ports and they 
are making ships for Great Britain. 
These war industries have furnished em- 
ployment to several thousand Canadians, 
and, in addition, as a friend of mine 
from northern Minnesota, in a letter to 
me the other day, pointed out they are 
also seeking mechanics and skilled work- 
men from Minnesota to add to their ex- 
panding program. I am talking in the 
concrete. This friend attended a funeral 
of a relative at Port Arthur, and when 
he returned home he made it his busi- 
ness to write me a letter and ask me 
whether I could tell him why the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had over- 
looked Duluth, Minn., as a place where 
a shipbuilding plant should be located. 
He knew the unusual facilities at Duluth, 
Minn., for the building of ships. He 
knew that there is already a shipyard 
there and that it can be put into speedy 
operation. 

He pointed out very effectively that 
they were actually building airplanes and 
ships at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
in the Province of Ontario, Canada, ports 
on Lake Superior which have no greater 
facilities than are enjoyed by the port 
of Duluth. His question then was, Why 
cannot the Government of the United 
States do the same thing at Duluth, 
Minn.? If proper information is ob- 
tained, it will be no idle dream to sug- 
gest that the Government should build 
a navy yard at Duiuth, Minn., because, 
in my opinion, the shipbuilding problem 
will become more and more acute and the 
need for permanent industries in the 
Midwest all the greater. Such an estab- 
lishment would not be vulnerable to 
attack, as would be the case on the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Local communities in my section have 
heen active in promoting a program that 
would lead to the location of one or more 
war industries in our section of the State. 
They have also been active in canvassing 
the various small industries in the sec- 
tion which would like to manufacture 
some of the materials needed by the Gov- 
ernment in its national-defense program. 
Our section of the country wants to co- 
operate; and as a recent columnist indi- 
cated, there is one practical way to do 
it, and the holders of large contracts 
must farm out some of this work. In 
other words, they must subcontract parts 
of their orders. This will reduce the time 
within which our national-defense pro- 
gram can be completed. This writer 
points out that between 80 and 90 per- 
cent of a total of $10,000,000,000 in de- 
fense orders has gone to about 1,000 con- 
cerns in this country. The job is too big 
for them to handle as an emergency 
proposition. 

In conclusion, I want to point out again 
that there are shipbuilding facilities at 
Duluth, Minn., and that the Government 
can utilize the same. About 90 percent 
of the iron ore which is shipped to east- 
ern steel mills is produced in northern 
Minnesota. There is a steel plant located 
at Duluth, Minn., and the combination 
of the raw material and the machinery 
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available for making it into steel prod- 
ucts is already there. We only await an 
efficient and far-sighted handling of this 
problem. 





The Federal Mine Inspection Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, March 6, 1941 





STATEMENT OF HON. FRED BRADLEY, OF 
MICHIGAN, BEFORE THE RULES COM- 
MITTEE IN OPPOSITION TO H. R. 2082 





Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement I made before the Rules 
Committee in opposition to H. R. 2082: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Rules 
Committee, I appear before you this morning 
in opposition to H. R. 2082, which I presume 
may properly be called the Federal mine-in- 
spection bill. I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining and was a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee of five members 
which sat for many weeks holding hearings 
on a somewhat similar bill and one which 
may, perhaps, be regarded as the father of 
this bill, during the last session of Congress. 
That bill was known as Senate bill 2420 and 
otherwise known as the Neely-Keller Federal 
mine-inspection bill. In addition to that, I 
wish to say this to the committee. After 
our subcommittee had been formed, it so 
happened that I was in Chicago on business 
connected with another committee of the 
House of which I am a member, namely, the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, when I heard 
of the unfortunate explosion at Willow Grove 
Mine in Ohio. At that time, I hurriedly re- 
turned to Washington and announced my 
intention of going to that mine and going 
into the mine, if possible, to ascertain at 
first hand what the conditions actually were, 
and just how this bill, then before us, might 
conceivably have operated, if then enacted, 
to have prevented that unfortunate occur- 
rence. As soon as it was possible to enter 
that mine, four members of our committee 
did enter and thoroughly inspected the mine 
and later held hearings nearby for 7 hours. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the highest regard 
for the safety of life and limb. It has been 
my training. It was my training in industry 
before I came to Washington. I want to do 
everything I can at all times to promote that 
high objective. By way of background, Mr. 
Chairman, may I say to you that from the 
time I was a high-school student, my entire 
life and my later business career prior to 
coming to Congress, was wrapped up in a 
somewhat similar and allied industry, namely, 
quarrying; and prior to coming to Congress, 
I was an executive in one of the largest open- 
pit quarrying and open-pit mining operations 
in the world. We appreciated the value of 
safety. We left nothing undone to promote 
safety and the welfare of the men employed 
in that industry; and in that we had the 
wholehearted cooperation of each and every 
man on the pay roll. In that industry, we 
had a safety committee, of which I was a 
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member for many years, a central safety com- 
mittee which met every 2 weeks. That com- 
mittee was composed of men selected by the 
employees and likewise at those meetings 
Were assembled each foreman and each sub- 
foreman of every department in the industry. 
Each department had its own safety com- 
mittee which made its recommendations to 
the central committee. These departmental 
committees met each week. 

There we sat around the round table and 
discussed the hazards, the possible sources 
of accidents, and did our utmost in a co- 
operative manner to bring about the elimina- 
tion of all possible hazards; and with it all 
we coupled among all the one es- 
sential necessary in the prevention of all 
accidents, namely, the fact that the indi- 
vidual must himself be safety minded and 
must be, at all times, on guard to prevent 
accidents happening either to himself or to 
his fellow workmen. That industry was en- 
tirely cooperative; there was nothing they 
would not do to prevent accidents; there 
was nothing they would not do to promote 
safety, because we realized that human life 
can never be replaced and human suffering 
can scarcely be alleviated; and we realized 
further that a breadwinner in the hospital 
can be of little consolation or comfort to his 
family at his fireside, and we realized further 
that a breadwinner maimed and crippled for 
life can never be mentally or physically the 
same father and husband that he once was 
when he was striving to improve conditions 
for his family and gain his way upward under 
the American form of life, where men are 
created equal and every man has his chance 
in this world. 

You ask me, Mr. Chairman, whether this 
was a hazardous industry; let me say to you 
this: That while I do not consider it as 
potentially as hazardous as many coal opera- 
tions, nevertheless it did present consider- 
able hazard to life and limb. Any time you 
blow up 2,000,000 pounds of explosives in a 
T-month period, any time you employ 20 
locomotives and several hundred mine cars 
at a time; any time you employ 8 or 10 steam 
shovels or 5 or 6 electric shovels with large 
capacity operating on 14,000 volts, then I say 
to you, you do have a hazardous industry, 
and yet that industry, with which I was con- 
nected, did succeed, Mr. Chairman, in going 
one full 4-year period without a single lost- 
time accident. Mind you I say, not a fa- 
tality, I say a single lost-time accident by 
which no man on that pay roll was off the 
job for more than one shift at a time because 
of any accident. 

The record is down here in the Bureau of 
Mines, but, Mr. Chairman, that safety record 
was not brought about by reason of any Fed- 
eral mine inspection; it was not brought 
about by any annual inspection on the part 
of any Federal bureaucrat; it was brought 
about by cooperation between management 
and employee, and let me say to you this: 
That in bringing about that cooperation, both 
the employer and the employee were ever 
grateful for and made full use of the wonder- 
ful achievements of the Federal Bureau of 
Mines in their scientific studies to ascertain 
the causes for, and the reasons for, accidents 
in this hazardous industry. The point is 
compulsory Federal inspection was not nec- 
essary in that industry, and I believe is not 
necessary at this time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I regret to say that I 
‘was not present when our committee—that 
is, the Mines and Mining Committee—re- 
ported this bill out last week. And I am 
very frank to say that the bill now before you 
is a considerable improvement over, and re- 
moves many objections to, Senate bill 2420 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress, which we had 
before us for consideration during the last 
Congress. I say I was not present because, 
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unfortunately, I was under observation in 
Detroit for a possible appendicitis operation. 
My secretary wired me that the Mines and 
Mining Committee was meeting the follow- 
ing day, and incidentally the notice of that 
particular meeting, the first notice that I 
had had that such a meeting was to be called 
for this bill, which was so important in the 
last Congress, was not received in my office 
until less than 24 hours before the committee 
was to meet; and so I say that my secretary 
wired me in Detroit advising me of the meet- 
ing, and as a result of which I immediately 
wired the chairman of the committee, asking 
if action could not be deferred until the fol- 
lowing week, when I was certain that I could 
be present. Bear in mind this, gentlemen, 
that there were five of us on the subcom- 
mittee, which held hearings on this important 
legislation for 5 weeks; one member of that 
subcommittee is no longer a member of the 
Mines and Mining Committee, having re- 
ceived a very worth while promotion in com- 
mittees. The chairman of our subcommittee 
is not in the best of health, and I understand 
has reserved the right to oppose this bill. 
The other minority member of this subcom- 
mittee likewise did not happen to be in town, 
because of the serious illness of his mother, 
and likewise his own personal illness, both 
of which had necessitated his absence from 
the Capital for a rather extended period. 

Had I been present I would have opposed 
this bill in the committee, and I would have 
voted against it, and I shall oppose it and 
vo.2 against it on the floor of the House 
unless that clause or section cf the bill which 
provides for inspection at any time upon 
insistence of a majority of the miners in 
the mines, be removed. I consider this the 
most undesirable feature of this bill, because 
after all it means in effect simply this, that 
the union leader of the men in any mine 
in this country can insist at any time upon 
an additional inspection of the mine, and 
he can continue to badger and badger the 
employer and continue to interrupt and 
hinder production day after day by one in- 
spection after another as long as he continues 
t. demand that inspection. Likewise, this 
would strangle the Bureau of Mines with its 
present staff—would cause tremendous ex- 
pansion of personnel and expense. 

Mr. Chairman, we must appreciate that coal 
energizes 90 percent of the defense industry 
of this country, and therefore anything which 
impedes production of coal must in turn 
have its deleterious effect on our entire de- 
fense production. Likewise, anything which 
increases the cost of producing coal, and 
which, of course, frequent inspection must 
of necessity bring about—by reason of the 
delay and hindrance to production—I repeat, 
anything which increases the cost of pro- 
ducing coal will materially increase the cost 
of our defense production and must be passed 
on to the consumer with the coal operators 
working, as they are, on such a small margin 
of profit at present. Furthermore, any in- 
crease in mining costs will eventually cost 
more tonnage to be lost to oil, gas, and 
hydroelectric power, and therefore more 
miners will lose their jobs. The coal oper- 
ators are spending millions of dollars in 
advertising and in other methods to increase 
the sale of coal in competition with these 
other fuels, and if the sale of coal increases, 
of course, more and more employment will 
be offered to the miners. Consequently any- 
thing we do to hinder the sale of coal must 
cause more miners to lose work, and that, of 
course, is something that none of us wants 
to do. Certainly the union leaders them- 
selves do not want this brought about. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want this 
committee to think for one moment that 
that is my only objection to this particular 
legislation. My objections to this legislation 
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are principally confined to the type of legis- 
lation, and I consider that this type of legis- 
lation has gone far enough in this country. 
We are becoming entirely too centralized in 
this country; we are becoming entirely too 
much fashioned after the totalitarian forms 
of government which we abhor in Europe 
and which our President has oftentimes pub- 
licly declared himself in violent opposition to. 

Now, Mf. Chairman, there was some ques- 
tion raised in our hearings by several wit- 
nesses as to the possible constitutionality of 
this bill, on the ground that perhaps it was 
an encroachment on State rights. As you well 
know, most coal-producing States, if not all, 
have their own mine laws designed to fit the 
particular conditions incident and peculiar 
to mining in their State. Most States have 
large State mine-inspection departments and 
are spending tremendous sums of the tax- 
payers’ money for this inspection service. 
Pennsylvania alone spends $400,000 annually 
for inspection service of her coal mines (50 
men), representing a little more than one- 
fifth of the Nation’s total tonnage. The Bu- 
reau of Mines has $350,000 and only 60 in- 
spectors for the entire Nation. There is 
some question—and I think well founded— 
as to whether or not the duplication of 
inspection by a Federal agency might not re- 
sult in great confusion within the industry. 
Furthermore, it might result in conflict and 
confusion between the inspectors of the State 
and the Federal Department because of ques- 
tion over jurisdiction and authority. Cer- 
tainly no one can deny ‘but what there will 
be duplication of effort, and whenever you 
have duplication of efforts you certainly have 
increased costs which must be absorbed by 
someone. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you have perhaps 
heard an argument advanced for this legis- 
lation based upon the ground that Federal 
inspectors are denied the right to inspect 
coal mines and to otherwise cooperate with 
the operators as well as with the miners in 
the promotion of safety methods. This argu- 
ment cannot be substantiated, because be- 
fore our committee not one instance was 
pointed out in which Federal inspectors had 
been denied entrance to any mine at any 
time. On the contrary, testimony of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines officials was to the effect 
that they found the operators more than 
willing to cooperate with them and ready to 
accept their advice and suggestions. The 
argument has been made before our subcom- 
mittee that one of the best features of this 
legislation is the fact that publicity would 
be given to the Federal inspectors’ reports, 
and that thereby the pressure of public 
opinion could be brought to bear on the oper- 
ator to improve working conditions. Con- 
versely, is it not true that no more damaging 
publicity could be heaped upon the head of 
any operator who at any time denied access 
to his property to any Federal Bureau of 
Mines inspector? 

The facts are, as brought out before our 
committee, that the Federal Bureau of Mines 
had never had sufficient funds granted to it 
by the Appropriations Committee to carry on 
its educational and safety-first program to 
the extent of its ability, and this fact was 
brought to our attention by numerous opera- 
tors and by the coal producers as a unit, which 
recommended and asked for greater appro- 
priations for enlargement of the splendid 
work now being done and which has been 
done by the Federal Bureau of Mines. But 
again I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that this edu- 
cational program can continue on a coopera- 
tive rather than an enforced basis, 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, testimony before 


our subcommittee indicated that there is 


grave concern over whether or not this legis- 
lation is indeed necessary in view of a pro- 
vision in the Guffey Coal Act which pro- 
vides in effect the machinery for everything 
which is asked for in this legislation. The 
stumbling block again, as I have previously 
pointed out, is the fact that we here in Con- 
gress have not granted sufficient appropria- 
tions to the Bureau of Mines to carry on its 
splendid work, and I believe that if sufficient 
funds are granted to it by the Appropriations 
Committee that this legislation is not neces- 
sary. On the other hand, there is the pos- 
sibility that legislation such as this might 
promote a condition of harassment and dele- 
terious treatment in the entire mining in- 
dustry if the Federal Administrator or his 
regional agent was so inclined, and it does, it 
seems to me, open the door to grave abuce, 
political and otherwise. Again it is a case 
of getting the camel’s nose under the tent, 
and once this legislation is upon the books 
it is not unreasonable to expect that it might 
be followed by Federal regulation of a char- 
acter easily foreseen, compliance with which 
might add substantially and terrifically in- 
deed to mine costs and perhaps so far disrupt 
operations as to force a shut-down on many 
properties. This would be damaging in the 
extreme to our defense program and must be 
avoided. 

Mine safety is improving, Mr. Chairman, 
despite the unfortunate serious explosions 
which have occurred during the past year. 
We have but to look at the records of the 
Bureau of Mines to substantiate my state- 
ment, and I read you the record from Infor- 
mation Circular 7092 issued by the Bureau: 

“During the past 5 years, 1934-38, inclu- 
sive, the fatalities for coal-mine explosions 
in the United States averaged but 65 per 
year; if this is compared with the average of 
438 fatalities annually for the 5-year period, 
1906-10, inclusive, the reduction is 85.1 per- 
cent (about one-seventh of the fatalities re. 
ported in the 1906-10 period.) 

“These figures give a startling picture of 
the progress that has been made in the re- 
duction of coal-mine explosion fatalities in 
the United States since the Bureau of Mines 
was commissioned by Congress in 1910 to 
try to reduce the annual death toll from that 
cause.” 

For comparative purposes it may be stated 
that the production of coal in the 1906-10 
period averaged 451,000,000 tons per year, 
and there was one fatality caused by explo- 
sions per each 1,029,000 tons produced. In 
the 1934-38 period production averaged 
about 443,000,000 tons per year, amounting to 
one fatality from this cause for each 6,815,000 
tons mined. 

Again I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that no 
one has a greater interest in safety of oper- 
ation and in saving life and limb than I 
have, but I do feel that this can be brought 
about best by cooperative methods and 
by increased appropriations for the Bu- 
reau of Mines, which will permit it to con- 
tinue and expand its excellent personnel and 
the good which has been, and is being 
accomplished by it. 

I sincerely feel that this legislation is not 
necessary and that it opens the door wide 
for further abuses which can only hamper 
the entire industry and every individual 
connected therewith. 

I thank you for the privilege of appearing 
before your committee, 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE ENDICOTT (N. Y.) 
BULLETIN 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from a recent issue of the 
Endicott (N. Y.) Bulletin: 


[From the Endicott (N. Y.) Bulletin] 
WE THINK YOU'LL BE INTERESTED 


There are two types of news that every daily 
newspaper in the United States carries: (1) 
General news about events locally, nationally, 
and abroad; (2) news advertising, interesting 
facts about articles local and national adver- 
tisers are offering for sale. 

While paid advertising is as vital to the 
continuance of a newspaper as paid subscrib- 
ers, it is a fact that the newspaper with little 
advertising is not interesting to prospective 
subscribers. 

Men and women are as interested in the 
news of what local stores are offering and of 
what national concerns are selling as they are 
in local and national events. 

Editor and Publisher, the newspaper trade 
magazine, published March 1 its annual tabu- 
lation of newspaper lineage, and we think 
readers of the Daily Bulletin will be interested 
in the standing of this newspaper among other 
up-Stat> communities. 

The record of the Daily Bulletin is this: In 
1939 we published a total of 2,095,478 lines of 
advertising (there are 14 lines to a column 
inch), and in 1940 this tota! had increased to 
2,378,922, a boost of 283,444 lines. In terms 
of inches, this means that the Daily Bulletin 
published 20,246 more inches of advertising 
than in 1939. 

What happened in other New York State 
cities? Here is the record: 


1939 lines 


Endicott Daily Bulletin 
Geneva Times 


1 Not available, 


These figures may seem boring but our 
purpose in publishing them is to inform our 
readers and customers of the progress that 
this newspaper is making, thanks to their 
continued confidence. 

The progress made by the Daily Bulletin in 
terms of advertising lineage shows a definite 
trend. It reveals that more local and national 
advertisers are investing more and more 
money in Daily Bulletin advertising because 
it is bringing them greater results each year, 

Considering that this newspaper has been 
in the daily field only 3 years, we believe that 
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the progress we have made is outstanding (if 
we may say that without boasting), and this 
progress has been made possible only because 
of the confidence of our readers and adver- 


We pledge a still better Endicott Daily Bul- 
letin as the weeks go by. 
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LETTER FROM W. H. DODSON, JR., SECRE- 
TARY, YOUNG MEN’S CLUB OF DAN- 
VILLE, VA. 





Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


THE Younc MEn’s Cus oFf DANVILLE, 
Danville, Va., February 26, 1941. 
Hon. T. G. Burcu, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BurcH: The Y 
Men’s Club of Danville, Virginia, which is 
composed of business and professional men, 
is alarmed at the numerous news accounts 
from many sections of our country indicating 
that strikes, delays, and stoppages in our vital 
industries are impeding the progress of our 
national-defense program at a time when full 

ahead should be the watchword of every 
patriotic American citizen. 

This club does not criticize either capital or 
labor. However, in view of the recognized 
fact that wages paid. American labor, divi- 
dends enjoyed by American industry, and 
living standards of American people are in- 
comparable throughout the entire world and 
in view of the further fact that thousands 
upon thousands of American youth are 
willing to serve their country for a nominal 
compensation, we feel that this is no time to 
tolerate petty quibbling from either capital 
or labor. 

We believe in the fundamental principles 
of collective bargaining, but not to the extent 
of paralyzing our national-defense program 
while the bargaining is in progress, 

In this hour of national emergency, we 
demand that capital and labor together shall 
ban all strikes, delays, and stoppages in 
every vital defense industry pending a set- 
tlement of any and all grievances by the 
proper authorities. 

In this hour of national emergency, we 
feel that you, our representative, should know 
that we view the entire situation with in- 
creasing alarm and that we expect you to 
take every necessary step to insure the elim- 
ination of all strikes, delays, and stoppages 
in our national-defense program, both in 
Virginia and throughout the country at 
large. 

Very truly yours, 
Ww. H. Dopson, Jr., 
Secretary, Young Men’s Club 
of Danville, Va. 
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RADiO ADDRESS BY DR. HARRY EMERSON 
FOSDICK, DECEMBER 29, 1940 





Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
leave to extend my remarks by includ- 
ing a radio address by Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, delivered December 29, 1940. 

The address follows: 


From our youth up we have heard about 
the decisive battles of history. One of the 
earliest books some of us can remember is 
Creasy’s famous volume on the Fifteen De- 
cisive Battles of the World. But now Christ- 
mas comes again, engaging the thought and 
warming the heart of multitudes around the 
globe, and it concerns not a decisive battle 
but a decisive baby. “Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given.” 

Even today, when all the world is obsessed 
with the clash of arms, Christmas suggests 
how much more decisive a baby can be than 
a battle. When Jesus was born in Bethlehem, 
what were the decisive elements in the world’s 
life? Surely, Tiberius upon his throne, the 
Roman Empire’s vast extent and power, and 
Ceasar’s legions tramping every road—any 
realistic mind would have pointed to such 
potent factors as the determining elements 
in mankind’s life. As for a baby, born of a 
lowly mother in obscure Bethlehem upon the 
far fringes of the empire, it would have been 
madness then to have supposed that two 
millennia afterwards millions of us would be 
singing of that event. 


“Yet in thy dark streets shineth 


' The everlasting Light; 


The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight.” 


That is the miracle of Christmas—that a 
baby can be so decisive. 

Well, babies are decisive. Long ago in 
Egypt a slave girl held in her arms a new- 
born infant for whom there seemed no hope, 
s0 that she framed for him a floating cradle, 
and pushed him out upon the waters of the 
Nile to survive or perish. But now, in retro- 
spect, see what immense issues in the world’s 
life went floating down the river in that 
slender craft. For Moses was one of the de- 
cisive babies of the world. 

Today in the midst of war, pressed upon 
as we are by huge, impersonal forces that 
often seem irresistible, let us look at some 
of those deep needs in our lives to which 
this special message of Christ’s birthday is 
pertinent. 

In the first place, when we center our at- 
tention on the decisive babies of the world, 
a mood of expectancy and hope arises. If 
babies are among the main determinants of 
history, then you never can tell what may 
happen. Around the corner in a crib may 
be the tiny hand that will yet push open the 
door of & new era. 

We habitually think of babies as small and 
weak, for whom we must care. True. But 
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look at history in the large and see how often, 
when the world seemed hopeless, when the 
limits of man’s achievements seemed reached, 


battles and victories were the absorbing news, 


and, evil as our times are, I suspect that to 
those who lived then, 1809 seemed as bad or 
worse. But think of what was going on in 


1809 that was not in the news at ali. In that 
year Charles Darwin was 
Lincoln was born. In that ye 


Cormick—the inventor of the harvester, and 
Mendelssohn. At the very ieast, one must 
say that the world was not as hopeless as it 
looked. 

Indeed; how transient for the most part are 
the effects of the decisive battles, and how 
permanent, often, are the effects of the de- 
cisive babies. Concerning the wars of 1809, 
history in the main writes, “futility,” but 
concerning the babies of 1809 history will 
be thinking seriously for ages yet. In 1814, 
when Napoleon had been defeated, Russian 
and Austrian Armies invaded Italy and took 
their vengeance by massacring many of the 
inhabitants of Piacenza. In one village the 
women fled to the church for safety, but the 
soldiers followed them even there and slew 
them before the altar. One mother, however, 
with an infant at her breast, hid in the bel- 
fry and saved her child. That infant was 
Verdi, the com . And now most of us 
could not tell a single thing about those de- 
cisive battles, not one, but we are listening 
still to Rigoletto, Aida, La Traviata, Il Trova- 
tore. 

My friends, this aspect of the Christmas 
message is true—Tiberius does perish, over- 
passed, futile, and damned in history, and 
the Roman Empire itself crumbles and falls, 
but 2,000 years afterward multitudes still 
sing, as though of a contemporary event: 


“O holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in; 
Be born in us today.” 


Indeed, take this truth not only literally 
but figuratively. All great ideas are born 
small, like babies. As Jesus said, they are 
like leaven—a little thing in the beginning, or 
like mustard seed—the smallest of all the 
seeds in the ground. In every generation, 
therefore, if we are to believe in creative forces 
to which the future belongs, we must believe 
in something inconspicuous, newborn, just 
growing. Who of us does not need to see 
that truth today? If we believe in the noisy 
and ostentatious violence of the world, as 
though that alone were the real and ceter- 
mining factor in our time, what hope is there? 
But the wise men believed in a baby. That 
is the essence of the Christmas message to 
me this year. The wise men believed in a 
baby. Wise men? we are tempted to say. 
Rather, fools and sentimentalists to do that, 
to follow a star to a young child’s manger, and 
worship where a newborn life was at its small 
beginning. But, my friends, what the wise 
men did is a parable of all mankind’s best 
wisdom in every realm. They did not believe 
in Tiberius, in Herod, in Caesar’s legions, in 
the imperial power that loomed so large and 
seemed so permanent. They did not believe 
in the noisy, the obvious, the ostentatious. 
They believed in a newborn thing. 

Always, in every realm, that is the mark 
of wise men. The idea that the earth goes 
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around the sun was once a newborn thought 
in the mind of Pythagoras, a tiny intimation 
long neglected that, like a stray waif, was 
picked up centuries afterward, tended, nursed, 
and cared for by Copernicus. Once more it 
was the wise men who believed in a baby. 

Well, if today we are to believe in any- 
thing worth while at all, the possibilities of 
peace, for example, in a decent and fraternal 
world, organized at last for brotherhood, and 
not for war, we must believe in it so. Peace 
is not a large and ostentatious matter now. 
But the idea of it, the hope of it, faith in 
it, the first tentative plans for it, have been 
born. Such ideas are decisive in the end, 
and the hope of the world is in wise men 
who, even while Tiberius reign in Rome, be- 
lieve in them. The vulgar mob always fol- 
lows the obvious, the blatant, the ostenta- 
ticus; but all the wise men of the world, 
in every realm, have followed a star until it 
stood over a place where something new- 
born lay. 

Let us go further now to see that this 
message speaks not only to our need of hope 
in days of discouragement but to our sense 
of personal helplessness in the face of the 
world’s catastrophe. Who does not feel at 
times this sense of helplessness, as though, 
in this wild disaster that has broken on the 
world, he were facing some titanic eruption 
of nature’s forces, a hurricane or an earth- 
quake? What can he do to stop it? But 
listen to the Christmas gospel. Personality 
counts, it says. Again and again the world 
seems to have reached an impasse; it is sty- 
mied; it lands in a dead-end street, and, lo! 
a child is born, and a new way opens to un- 
suspected hopes. Personality counts. Who 
cen watch what the decisive babies have 
meant in history and not see that? 

Today one fears not so much that someone 
here will deny the abstract truth of that as 
that someone will deny its application to 
himself. This sermon, someone may be 
I was not 
a decisive baby. I am no Messiah for whose 
birth the world was waiting. I am plain, 
ordinary, everyday, commenplece John Smith. 
If the hope of the world lies in some Messiah 
to be born, who will open the door to a 
new era that lets me out? 

To such a one I answer: My friend, con- 
sider what it is that makes a baby decisive. 
It is not the baby alone. What made 
Charies Darwin decisive? Oh, countless 
people puzzling over the problem of how all 
these different species of animals came to 
be. For generations people had puzzied over 
that, and more than once the query had 
arisen: Did these species suddenly appear, or 

vas it by a leng process of developmental 

change? The air was full of guesses, won- 
derings, intimations, prophetic insights. 
Read even Tennyson’s In Memoriam, written 
before Derwin had published anything at 
all, and you will find evolution foreshadowed 
here. Then, and only then, that unsuspect- 
ing babe was born, who was to draw all this 
together and focus it. That’s what a deci- 
sive life does—he focuses into a burning 
fiame what had been there already, every- 
where dispersed and uncoordinated. Dar- 
win could not have been Darwin without all 
that preparation. Multitudes of people 
helped to make his life decisive. 

Of all decisive lives this is true—they are 
concentration points where multitudes of 
hopes, thoughts, faiths, and aspirations of 
common men and women are drawn togeth- 
er and focused. This is the meaning of 
Paul’s saying about our Lord in his letter 
to the Galatians: “When the fullness of the 
time came, God sent forth His Son.” So, 
even Christ could be born and be Christ 
only when the fullness of the time had 
come. If he had come a few centuries be- 
fore, He could not have been Himself. Mul- 
titudes of plain people had to come first to 
prepare the way of the Lord, and make 
straight in the desert a highway for our 


thinking, is not abcut me at all. 


God. Prophetic spirits, catching glimpses of 
His coming truth, hungry souls wanting it, 
intimations and foreshadowings of a Gospel 
greater than the world had known, hopes of 
a new birth of spiritual life, faith in a new 
era of God’s power—all these were in the 
air when Jesus came in the “fullness of the 
time,” and He precipitated them. Multi- 
tudes of people helped to make Him de- 
cisive. 

So, everyday, ordinary, commonplace peo- 
ple do count. Indeed, I venture a predic- 
tion, buttressed, I think, by history. Some 
day, I predict, a man will rise by whose 
hands a federation of the world will be so 
effected, and wars so stopped thereby, that 
his name will go down across the centuries 
essociated with that great achievement, as 
Ccpernicus’ name is with the new astron- 
omy, or Lincoln's with the preservation of 
our Union. That man will come. Some day 
he will arise. For all we know he may be 
lying this morning in some unknown village 
in his crib. But when he comes, what will 
it take to make him decisive? Multitudes of 
us who have gone before, who have believed 
in peace when belief was difficult, prophetic 
spirits undaunted by man’s brutality, hun- 
gry souls wanting peace, wise souls seeing 
war’s futility, courageous souls with faith in 
brotherhood’s possibility—a multitude of 
plain people must prepare the way before a 
decisive Messiah can come with peace in his 
hands. My soul! All of us do matter; per- 
sonality in us does count. 

So far we have said that this truth about 
the decisive babies of the world brings to us 
a twofold encouragement—hope in our hope- 
lessness and a sense of importance and re- 
sponsibility in our seeming weakness. But 
it does more than that. It brings rebuke as 
well, a stern and chastening rebuke, for what 
we in this brutal world do to the newborn 
children. Even in the Christmas story, de- 
spite our popular sentimentalizing of it, there 
are brutal elements. Herod nearly killed the 
infant Jesus. He tried his hardest. He slew 
all the little ones of Bethlehem, so runs the 
story, to stop, if he could, this decisive babe 
from growing up. What if he had succeeded? 
How incalculable the difference to the world. 
Well, that is what war does all the time, and 
poverty, and slums, and all our social cruel- 
ties. They kill decisive babies. 

In 1805 Napoleon bombarded Vienna. The 
bombardment was terrific for those days. 
The shells burst everywhere, and one of thom 
struck the Jesuit Grammar School, falling in 
the stone-flagged corridor and blasting walls 
and windows. One of the students, an 8- 
year-old bey, was in his room practising on 
the piano, and in terror he fell to the floor 
and hid his face. Then in a moment came 
the voice of one of the schoolmasters, calling 
through the ruined corridor, “Schubert, Franz 
Schubert, are you all right?” So nearly did 
war take its toll of a decisive child. 

Has someone been tempted to think that 
this talk about decisive babies is sentimental? 
No; in the light of the scientific doctrine of 
evolution it is not. What is one of the most 
decisive factors in the whole story of evolu- 
tion? Ask the scientists, and they will tell 
you that it is the development of the human 
child. For the human child has a prolonged 
infancy; he cannot take care of himself; he 
must be taken care of. So, say the scien- 
tists, the whole ethical life of man grew up 
around the child. The first human altruism 
was for him. The first self-sacrifice was for 
him. The first cooperative loyalty was the 
family’s united support and sustenance of 
him. The child in the evolutionary process 
was the creator of every impulse of unselfish- 
ness and good will that mankind knows. 
When Jesus put a child in the midst of His 
Disciples, he did in His way what the scien- 
tists have done in theirs. And new in this 
so-called modern world we have reversed the 
process, turned back the course of evolution, 
and we decide our national disputes and 
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settle the issues of our so-called statesman- 
ship by starving children, bombing children, 
murdering children. How many a father or 
mother, do you suppose, after the havoc of 
some fearful raid, has called out for some 
boy or girl who might have been decisive to 
the world: “Schubert, Franz Schubert, are 
you all right?” only to receive no answer? 

I say this not to play upon your feelings, 
but for an ethical reason. We all are tempted 
in these days to become hard, callous, so 
used to brutal things that we do not care 
much any more. I plead with myself and 
with you against this hardening of our hearts. 
Never get used to the idea of war—never. 
And when tempted to that, remember what 
war does to children, all children that it 
touches, decisive children that could have 
been the hope of the world. Listen to this— 
I will give you two guesses as to who said it: 
“War is one of the first necessities of civiliza- 
tion. War in a righteous cause lifts men 
above the sordid and selfish things of life, 
and discloses in them those Divine attributes 
which the Maker gave when He created man 
in His own image.” Who said that? Hitler 
or one of his minions? No. Mussolini, or 
one of his minions? No. That was said by 
one of our own American major generals. 
That way of thinking is here in America to- 
day, growing in power, casting its spell upon 
millions of our people. Surely it is right that 
on the festival of Ohrist’s birthday the church 
should cry out against that dreadful blas- 
phemy, that ultimate profanation of the 
name of the God, that blots from the skies 
of human faith and hope the song of peace 
and exalts the way of war, Herod, slayer of 
the children, as the revelation of the divine 
nature. Never get used to the idea of war. 
Never think of it without hearing the cry that 
every war has caused innumerable times: 
“Schubert, Franz Schubert, are you all right? ’ 

One step further, however, we must go to 
reach the personal conclusion of this matter. 
We have spoken of Jesus as though He were 
one of the decisive babies of the world, but 
to us as Christians, He is more than that. 
He is the decisive baby of the world. So 
Christendom acclaims Him this Christmas- 
tide. But I ask you, how decisive has He 
been in your life and mine? That is not a 
general question, but a particular and indi- 
vidual inquiry that each one for himself must 
answer. 

The Christmas story represents the very 
angels in heaven as knowing how conclusive 
His coming was, but to how many He was not 
important in the least! To those people at 
the inn who crowded Him out, so that He was 
laid in a manger, He did not mean a thing. 
And one knows well that here today in this 
congregation, drawn by the celebration of 
Christmas Sunday, we cannot take it for 
granted that Christ has been in any serious 
sense a decisive influence in our lives. 
Rather, our affirmation that he is decisive 
changes now to a question and a challenge. 
Is He really that to us? How differently do 
we live because He came? How deeply are 
our attitudes toward life, toward war, toward 
human need and personal character affected 
by His coming? 

This is no year to be content with the frills 
of Christmas. This is no year for its sweet- 
ness alone to fill our thoughts. For the 
world is dark, and out of its black background 
come such cries of suffering and need as 
human ears have not often heard. Far from 
being less significant because of this, Christ 
seems to me amid this darkness to hold in 
the substance of His teaching and the quality 
of His spirit, that guidance for men and 
nations to which in the long run we must 
come back again if there is to be any hope. 
It is true: They that sat in darkness have 
seen a great light. His coming was decisive. 
He has it in Him to be decisive. He waits for 
the hour when His determining influence can 
be made decisive. But all that comes back to 
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each individual’s doorsill. When Christ has 
become decisive for enough people, one by 
one, He will become indeed the most decisive 
baby in the world. 





National Unity and Brotherhood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK FELLOWS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, March 6, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE BANGOR (MAINE) 
DAILY COMMERCIAL 





Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Bangor (Maine) Daily Commercial: 


[From the Bangor (Maine) Daily Commercial 
of February 25, 1941] 


NATIONAL UNITY AND BROTHERHOOD 


We hear much these days of the need of 
national unity, but few are defining what 
they mean by it. Does it require unanimity, 
that is agreement of opinion on all pubiic 
questions? Does it mean that we must de- 
plore and minimize the conscientious convic- 
tions that divide our citizens into separate 
religious groups? Does it mean that we must 
all at every point support the programs of 
legislation proposed by the Government? 

We can never achieve that kind of national 
unity in the United States. We cannot per- 
suade our people to relinquish that freedom 
of thought and speech which they think to be 
an integral part of their American heritage. 
Nor will they surrender freedom of conscience 
or liberty to worship God as their consciences 
dictate. It would be difficult, also, to conform 
our citizens to one politicai mold. 

There are lands across the sea where all 
this has been attempted. We call them totali- 
tarian. Total uniformity requires a dictator. 
In such lands national unity may be secured 
by the forcible suppression of dissent, and 
concentration camp for critics. But the unity 
achieved is a form of slavery. It is a denial of 
all the freedoms that we have cherished in 
this country since the Republic was founded. 
It will not work in America. 

If unity is to be won in the United States 
it must be a unity with diversity, unity with- 
out uniformity. It must be a voluntary 
unity, a unity of spirit. “When we lose the 
right to be different,” Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes has said, “we lose the right to 
be free.” In other words, it must be unity 
on principles, purposes, and action in the 
allegiances which all Americans share in com- 
mon as citizens, with liberty to maintain our 
differences in respect to those allegiances to 
which we adhere as individuals. 

It is our faith in this country that the 
maintenance of the right to differ in many 
important respects contributes to the strength 
of the Nation. It is not a source of weak- 
ness, Among those who make their home 
here are immigrants from 47 nations. Every 
living religion finds its adherents among us. 
E pluribus unum is an inspiring experiment 
that we are working out here, no less than an 
attempt to create a real brotherhood out of 
diverse elements—national, racial, and re- 
ligious. American civilization has many 
component cultures, each with its own tradi- 
tions. Nevertheless, all Americans have a 
bond of unity in that they are citizens of the 


one Nation. In mutual respect they can work 
together in the wide realm of their common 
interests and objectives. 

That is the American way, the idea upon 
which this commonwealth was established. 
It is the principle which the eighth annual 
Observance of Brotherhood Week, sponsored 
by the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, February 22-28, is meant to promote. 
In these troubled days when American dem- 
ocratic ideals are discredited or denied in 
many parts of the world, we need to be re- 
minded of them, and to reaffirm our alle- 
giance to them. We believe that it is both 
practical and possible to maintain the prin- 
ciple expressed in the motto of Brotherhood 
Week, “One nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 





Assistance for Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE NORFOLK (VA.) 
NEWS INDEX 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD an able editorial from the Norfolk 
News Index, of Norfolk, Va., of the issue 
of Thursday, February 27, 1941, entitled 
“What Will England Do for Greece?” 
and in asking for the publication of this 
editorial I particularly wish to call atten- 
tion to the closing paragraph thereof, 
which reads as follows: 


But if England lets Greece down, if she 
again gives aid that is too little and too late, 
the News Index for one will find the keen 
edge of its enthusiasm for the British con- 
siderably dulled. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Norfolk (Va.) News Index] 
WHAT WILL ENGLAND DO FOR GREECE? 

Hitler is preparing to push over Bulgaria 
and make of that unhappy little nation a 
highway of invasion as he strikes at Greece. 

The question the Greeks are asking now— 
the question the entire democratic world is 
asking—is: “What are the British going to 
do for Greece?” 

British Foreign Minister Anthony Eden and 
General Sir John Dill, chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, are in Cairo as this is written. 
They are to move on to Ankara, to Athens, 
to Belgrade. 

The latest British plan, say reports from 
Cairo, is to attempt a last-minute union of 
Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia against the 
Germans. 

But the question is still: “What are the 
British going to do?” 

It’s a question every American might ask 
now with more than ordinary interest as the 
Congress in Washington wrangles over the 
lend-lease bill. 

During the past 4 months all the decent 
world has cheered the high courage and the 
military exploits of the embattled Greeks. 
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It was the smashing drive of Greek troops 
in the Pindus Mountains that punctured the 
Italian balloon and proved again that Musso- 
lini’s fighting men look well enough in a 

but are cowards on the field of battle. 

It was the Greek victory in Albania that 
set off the British drive in Egypt and Lybya. 
The Greeks had the Italian straw 
man. The British pushed him over. 

Now the Greeks are soon to face an- 
other force. 

It’s the gray-green veterans of Poland and 
Holland and Belgium and France. It’s the 
smashing thrust of mechanized divisions 
manned by first-class fighting men. It’s the 
terrifying roar of clouds of bombing planes. 

Across the Mediterranean is the victorious 
Army of the Nile under General Wavel, the 
greatest general this miserable war has pro- 
duced thus far. 

The power of the Italians in Africa has been 
smashed, at least for a while. There are 
British transports at Libyan piers. A great 
area of the Mediterranean is guarded now 
by the British mines. The sea lanes to 
Greece are open. 

What are the British going to do? 

In London the British Government is 
pleading for more and more aid from 
America. 

“Give us the tools,” says Winston Church- 
ill, “and we will finish the job.” 

In Washington Lord Halifax is urging 
speed. 

England is fighting our war, say the pro- 
ponents of the lend-lease bill. The future 
of our Nation depends on a British victory. 
So have said Wendell Willkie and Secretary 
of State Hull and Secretary of the Navy 
Knox and Secretary of War Stimson. 

So believe the News Index and a majority 
of the American people. 

But in the back of the mind of almost every 
American—even the most ardent supporters 
of the lend-lease bill—there has been the 
question: “What would England do for us 
if our positions were reversed?” 

Now, England has a chance to show just 
what she can do and is willing to do for an 
ally. 

Greece has been fighting England’s battle. 

Churchill has said England needs no more 
manpower this year or next year or any year 
that he can see. 

What Greec needs—and desperately unless 
the victories in Albania are to be set at 
naught—is manpower and planepower and 
gunpower. 

Will British aid again be, as it was in France 
and in Belgium and in Norway, too little and 
too late? 

Will England give all-out aid to a fighting 
ally or will she concentrate her strength at 
home, defend her own fireside, shout for 
help from America and leave Greece to the 
tender mercies of the butcher in Berlin? 

All the world—all the decent world—has 
cheered the tremendous courage of the Brit- 
ish people during these tragic months. We 
have thrilled to the deep, husky voice of 
Winston Churchill as he has told how Eng- 
land will fight until there is not one stone 
left upon another. 

We have taken new hope at the reports 
of the growing “trength of British arms on 
land, on sea, and in the air. 

But Greece today is in the same position 
with regard to England that England is in 
with regard to the United States. 

There is the major difference, however, 
that the Greeks are active allies of the 
British. We shall see within the next few 
weeks just how willing England is to deal out 
to a friend the same type of help she is 
asking from the United States. 

Whatever England does, apparently, will 
have no effect on the assured final passage 
of the lend-lease bill. 

An Associated Press poll of the Senate 
shows 52 Senators in favor of the bill, 20 op- 
posed, and 21 undecided. Senator GLass 
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of Virginia favors the bill. Senator Brrp 
has not yet made up his mind. 

The bill will pass within the next 10 days, 
unless it is delayed by a filibuster, and a 
great majority of Americans will approve. 

But if England lets Greece down, if she 
again gives aid that is too little and too 
late, the News Index for one will find the 
keen edge of its enthusiasm for the British 
considerably dulled. 








Analysis of Bill for Propaganda 
Exposure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ANALYSIS PREPARED BY THE INSTITUTE 
OF LIVING LAW 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an analysis of Senate bill 990, 
prepared by the Institute of Living Law. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF GILLETTE BILL FOR PROPAGANDA 
EXPOSURE (S. 990) 


The Gillette bill for propaganda exposure 
(S. 990) meets a serious threat to American 
liberty and to national defense. The recent 
investigations by the Special Senate Com- 
mittee to Investigate Campaign Expenditures, 
of which Senator GILLETTE is chairman, have 
revealed the proportions of this threat. This 
threat is created by a mounting stream of 
propaganda against American unity, much 
of it emanating from foreign sources and 
motivated by the desire to destroy that 
solidarity which is the source of national 
strength. Our national strength is the 
strength of Americans of many faiths, whose 
blood has come from many lands, who are 
united in loyalty to the American way of 
life. Foreign nations contemplating the 
destruction of that way of life know that 
a@ prelude to such destruction must be the 
corrosion of this national unity. The Nazis 
and their allies, for example, when they at- 
tack a particular race or religion in this 
country are concerned not merely to dis- 
credit a minority but rather to confuse and 
paralyze the Nation as a whole by fostering 
and developing racial and religious cleavages 
so as to undermine the naticnal defense. 
The Nazi theorists have boasted that their 
campaign in the United States will attain its 
goal when the population of this country 
has been reduced to a maze of mutually 
suspicious racial and religious groups among 
which the Teutonic element, by that time, 
they hope, thoroughly nazified, supported by 
racial blocs deriving from the allied and 
enslaved peoples of Europe, will become the 
most powerful. At this point, according 
to the Nazi theorists, the United States will be 
coordinated (gleichgeschaltet) in the new 
order under Nazi rule. To this end, setting 
race against race and creed against creed, 
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they carry out the old military maxim: 
Divide and conquer. 

The democratic structure of our Nation in- 
evitably affords many opportunities for whip- 
ping up latent suspicions and animosities. 
In particular, the electoral process offers tre- 
mendous opportunities which, as the in- 
vestigations of the Senate committee demon- 
strate, are utilized to the fullest by subversive 
forces. While responsible leaders of the 
country’s major parties have manfully dis- 
avowed attacks on the race or religion of op- 
posing candidates, the recent campaign was 
disgraced by the occurrence of hundreds and 
thousands of such attacks. The question 
which a Congress interested in the defense of 
American democracy must face is how this 
campaign of hatred and suspicion may be met 
without infringement upon freedom of 
speech, freedom of elections, or any other 
constitutional liberty. 

The simplest solution to this problem might 
seem to be the enactment of legislation sub- 
jecting to criminal penalties those who are 
responsible for furthering this attack upon 
our national unity. Careful reflection, how- 
ever, demonstrates that this cure might be 
worse than the disease. There are many di- 
vergencies of honest opinion on questions of 
race and religion, and opinions which are 
highly offensive to some people may be ex- 
pressed in all good faith by others. To forbid 
the expression of such opinions, even in an 
election campaign, might well be considered 
an infringement of constitutional liberty. 
To attempt to distinguish between honest ex- 
pressions of opinion and malevolent attacks 
upon national unity would involve insuper- 
able difficulties of proof in law enforcement. 
Moreover, the enforcement of such a law 
would rest with local juries and district attor- 
neys, and to the extent that the campaign 
against American unity had already made 
headway in any locality it would be difficult 
to secure prosecutions or convictions. Fi- 
nally, such an approach would not reach the 
root of the matter. The campaign which the 
Nazis and their allies wage against national 
unity is coordinated on a world scale, amply 
financed, and carefully planned. The answer 
to this campaign cannot be left to sporadic 
unplanned, and uncoordinated action by local 
juries and prosecuting officials. For these 
reasons a law which undertook to make the 
preparation or circulation of subversive at- 
tacks on race or religion a crime would prob- 
ably be ineffective as well as objectionable. 

The proposed bill does not make it a 
crime to publish scurrilous literature. It 
proceeds rather on the assumption that the 
best way to deal with this menace is to see 
that facts and names are brought to the 
attention of the public. The present bill 
does two things: (1) it requires that scur- 
rilous literature shall disclose on its face 
the identity of those responsible for its 
writing, financing, and publishing; and (2) 
it provides administrative means and respon- 
sibility for making known to the American 
public and to law enforcement agencies the 
identity and the affiliations of those who 
seek to pour foreign poison into the springs 
of our national existence. 

Failure to make the required disclosures 
is made a penal offense, punishable by not 
more than 5 years’ imprisonment. Two fur- 
ther sanctions are established. The use of 
the mails is denied to such anonymous mat- 
ter and its importation into the United 
States from foreign territory is prohibited. 
In both these respects we would simply be 
dealing with literature which undermines 
the basis of our political morality in the 
same way in which we now deal with liter- 
ature embodying other forms of immorality. 

The foregoing provisions, standing alone, 
would probably not suffice to expose the 





sources of the un-American propaganda with 
which this bill is concerned. In order fully 
to achieve the purpose of the bill it is essen- 
tial that some administrative agency shall 
work continuously to discover and expose the 
sources of this propaganda. Therefore an 
essential part of this bill is the provision 
establishing an office of minority relations to 
conduct necessary investigations and to issue 
factual reports on the sources of those scur- 
rilous attacks with which this bill is con- 
cerned. Such an administrative agency 
should work largely with and through State 
agencies in those States which attempt to 
deal with this problem locally. It should 
make available to tions, public of- 
ficials, and other individuals timely and 
accurate information with respect to these 
scurrilous attacks. By making available the 
results of its investigations to the Bureau of 
American Ethnology of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and other public end private bodies, 
such an agency would be of inestimable aid 
in making possible authoritative and ac- 
curate answers to the falsehoods and fal- 
lacies that are the chief ammunition in the 
Nazi campaign against American unity. 
These things the proposed agency could do 
without engaging in propaganda, and the bill 
wisely imposes a division of labor, under 
which the task of exposing the sources of 
un-American propaganda is accepted as a 
responsibility of government, while the task 
of answering such propaganda is left largely 
to private initiative. 

Obviously, the proposed agency is not in- 
tended primarily for law enforcement, a 
function which will necessarily be carried 
out by the Justice Department, with respect 
to criminal prosecutions, by the Treasury 
Department, with respect to importation, and 
by the Post Office Department, with re- 
spect to the mails. Its functions will be 
the more constructive ones of investigation, 
research, and the supplying of information. 
In order that the activities of the pro- 
posed agency may be removed from sus- 
picion of partisanship, the bill provides that 
the Director of the Office of Minority Rela- 
tions shall be appointed by the President 
from a list of three nominees presented by 
the chancellor and regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The office of chancellor 
is held by Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, and the Board of Regents is a non- 
partisan body of distinguished scientists and 
statesmen. The subordinate employees of 
the proposed agency would be subject to 
civil-service laws and regulations, and thus 
barred from partisan political activities. 

While the Office of Minority Relations 
might well be established as an independent 
agency, reasons of economy and adminis- 
tration suggest that it ought to be placed 
within some existing executive department. 
Of various departments which may be con- 
sidered in this connection, the Department 
of the Interior appears to be most appro- 
priate, because of the activities of that De- 
partment in dealing with misunderstand- 
ings, prejudices, and fallacies affecting In- 
dians, the native populations of Puerto Rico, 
the Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippines, 
and other minority groups, and in fostering 
good relations between these groups and 
their fellow Americans. Finally, the prob- 
lems with which this bill deals are pecu- 
liarly important to Alaska, Puerto Rico, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippines, and 
therefore the conduct of this research func~ 
tion by the Interior Department would be 
of value to that Department in managing 
its present responsibilities with respect to 
these territories and possessions. 

Questions may be raised as to the constitu- 
tional basis of the proposed legislation. As 
presently drafted the first six sections of this 
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bill deal only with matter circulated in con- 
nection with elections held under Federal au- 
thority, e. g., Presidential, congressional, and 
certain territorial elections. The constitu- 
tional power of the Federal Government to 
safeguard the integrity of such elections has 
been upheld The seventh section of the bill 
would exclude anonymous scurrilous litera- 
ture from the mails and from importation, 
but would not apply criminal sanctions to the 
preparation or distribution of matter not con- 
nected with Federal elections. The constitu- 
tionality of a denial of mailing or importa- 
tion privileges to matter which is morally 
objectionable is clearly established.? 

This bill proceeds from a recognition that 
a@ poisonous growth on American soil is mak- 
ing use of our democratic processes to de- 
stroy democracy. It springs from the belief 
that the cure for evils inherent in democracy 
is more democracy, specifically, that exposure 
to the light is the safest and most effective 
way of dealing with this poison. Such ex- 
posure inyolves no dangers to the constitu- 
tional liberties of any American citizens, even 
if we agree that American citizens have a 
constitutional right to engage in mud slinging 
during election campaigns when they are 
willing to take responsibility for the state- 
ments they utter. Whatever may be the right 
of an American to calumniate his fellow 
citizens of other races or religions, there is at 
least a reciprocal right in his neighbors and 
in his Government to investigate and expose 
the source and the substance of his calumnies. 
This right must be exercised if the integrity 
of our democratic process and the unity of 
our Nation are to be preserved in the face of a 
carefully organized campaign by the Nazi 
forces and their allies to instill the poisons of 
disunity in the American body politic. 


1 Burroughs v. United States (290 U. S. 534 
(1934)). Im an earlier case the Supreme 
Court declared: 

“In a republican government, like ours, 
where political power is reposed in repre- 
sentatives of the entire body of the peopie, 
chosen at short intervals by popular elections, 
the temptations to control these elections by 
violence and by corruption is a constant source 
of danger. 

“Such has been the history of all republics, 
and, though ours has been comparatively 
free from both these evils in the past, no lover 
of his country can shut his eyes to the fear 
of future danger from both sources. 

“If the recurrence of such acts as these 
prisoners stand convicted of are too common 
in one quarter of the country, and give omen 
of danger from lawless violence, the free use 
of money in elections, arising from the vast 
growth of recent wealth in other quarters, 
presents equal cause for anxiety. 

“If the Government of the United States has 
within its constitutional domain no authority 
to provide against these evils, if the very 
sources of power may be poisoned by corrun- 
tion or controlled by violence and outrage, 
without legal restraint, then, indeed, is the 
country in danger, and its best powers, its 
highest purposes, the hopes which it inspires, 
and the love which enshrines it, are at the 
mercy of the combinations of those who re- 
spect no right but brute force, on the one 
hand, and unprincipled corruptionists on the 
other.” (Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U. S. 651, 
666-667 (1884) .) 

2 Clark v. United States, 211 Fed. 916 (1914); 
United States v. Popper, 98 Fed. 423 (1899); 
Burleson v. United States, 274 Fed. 749 (1921), 
error dismissed sub nom. U. S. ex rel Work- 
ingman’s Cooperative Pub. Assn. v. Work, 
260 U.S. 757. 
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The Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SCOTT W. 
LUCAS, OF ILLINOIS 





Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp a radio address 
delivered last evening by the senior Sena- 
tor from Mlinois [Mr. Lucas], favoring 
the pending lend-lease bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My friends of the radio audience, even if 
it had never been said before, it should now 
be said that these are the times that try 
men’s souls. And that statement is not con- 
fined to the peoples of Europe and Asia where 
brute force tramples on human rights. It 
can be said with equal truth of us in America 
as we seek, with dispatch and expediency, to 
arm ourselves sufficiently to meet any and 
all eventualities. 

There is not a United States Senator who 
does not look longingly and anxiously for the 
road which will keep the United States out 
of the conflict across the seas. In the fierce 
debate now raging around the lease-lend 
biil, I find no difference in the objectives of 
the various Senators no matter what their 
stand is on the proposed legislation. They all 
seek peace for our Nation. The difference 
lies solely upon the question of a proper ap- 
proach to that objective. 

I have no hesitancy in advising the Amer- 
ican people that, after a careful study and 
analysis of the lease-lend bill, I am convinced 
that it is a move toward peace; that it is the 
practical safeguard aimed at keeping America 
out of war. 

Diverging for a moment, if I believed for a 
single minute that this was a war and dic- 
tator bill, or a bill which would cause toler- 
ance to die in America, as some have said on 
the floor of the Senate, I would use what lim- 
ited powers I have in an honest and coura- 
geous attempt to defeat this legislation. Par- 
tisonship, in a great emergency of this kind, 
is the refuge of a scoundrel. Politics, deep- 
seated prejudices, and personal dislikes have 
cropped up time and time again in this de- 
bate. I denounce it as childish. Certainly it 
is not in keeping with the best interests of 
America for anyone to follow a course in this 
crisis that is not based upon the fundamentals 
of the American way of life. For instance, 
Senator WHEELER on the floor of the Senate 
boldly stated in a colloquy with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Brown] that if he, Mr. 
Brown, were President of the United States 
and had the power to administer this bill, he, 
Senator WHEELER, would have no complaint 
against it. In other words, notwithstanding 
the fact that the people elected Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for a third term last November, we 
find Senators who, because of some deep- 
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seated prejudice, or due to some personal 
thing that has happened in the past, advise 
the country that they do not like the Presi- 
dent or do not trust him. Therefore, they 
cannot support the legislation. 

In all of my experience in life, I have never 
failed to forget the past, live in the present, 
and trustin thefuture. Certainly that is the 
course to follow when our country is in dan- 
ger. 

During the past 3 weeks, due to the charges 
and countercharges which have been made 
and which have little or nothing to do with 
the real merits of the bill, a war hysteria has 
been developed in this country. And yet this 
type of argument and propaganda does not 
excite me in the least. I know from my own 
experience that the people in the small 
country towns and in the cities as well—that 
ultimately these people, having the right to 
think, to speak, and to worship as they please, 
and to do so without any limitation by dicta- 
tors—these people always reach a sane, logi- 
cal, and constructive conclusion. No one can 
deny that forces are loose in the world today 
which, every minute of the hour and every 
hour of the day, are destroying ideals and 
principles for which our forefathers shed 
their blood in the long ago. And the indi- 
vidual in America who believes that this to- 
talitarian force, working overtime on three 
continents, does not have designs upon the 
entire world—that individual is living in a 
fool’s paradise. Certainly every Member of 
the United States Senate, during the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, had some fear of the spread 
of the totalitarian poison to the Western 
Hemisphere because the record shows that 
every Senator voted for $13,106,000,000 in ap- 
propriations and contract authorizations in 
order that America might be fully armed on 
the land, on the sea, and in the air. If it 
makes no difference to the United States of 
America as to who wins this war, I ask with all 
sincerity, why burden the taxpayers of 
America with this enormous debt which fu- 
ture generations will have to pay? 

No, my friends, the only answer is that 
every United States Senator fears that Eng- 
land might lost her fleet, through destruction 
or surrender, before we can complete our two- 
ocean Navy in 1946. And well the American 
people have a right to fear a Hitler victory. 
If England falls and her fleet is destroyed or 
surrendered, Hitler and Mussolini become the 
dictators over the land and the air of Europe 
and Africa. They will also control the east- 
ern Atlantic as well as the sea lane of the 
Mediterranean. If England fails, imperial- 
istic Japan is certain to move south from 
Indo-China, attack Singapore, and ultimately 
capture the Netherland Islands along with 
Australia and New Zealand. If England falls, 
the liberties of the free peoples of Europe, now 
crushed by despots, will never rise again in 
our times. If England falls, Hitler and Mus- 
solini, with avaricious eyes, will look toward 
the Western Hemisphere. They will want to 
know what we expect to do with the Dutch, 
French, and British possessions in the Amer- 
icas which they as conquerors will claim as 
spoils. What will happen to Canada, to New- 
foundland, and what will happen to Bermuda 
and all the other islands upon which we have 
our air and naval bases at the present time? 

Yes, if England falls, war is inevitable for 
these United States of America because the 
Monroe Doctrine pledges us to protect the 
Western Hemisphere in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific from the North Pole to the Strait of 
Magellan. And do not forget that without 
the British Fleet standing between the Amer-~ 
icas and the threat of totalitarian aggression, 
this country would face one of the gravest 
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problems in all of its history as she attempts 
to police and protect such a vast amount of 
water and seacoast. 

If England survives, there will be no danger 
of aggression in South and Central America 
or in this country. Those nations to the 
south will be permitted to continue their 
free way of life. They will not face the 
chance of having their countries carved up 
and their peoples enslaved under the Nazi 
philosophy of imperialism. If England can 
withstand the shock of German invasion or 
blockade for the next 6 months, I prophesy 
that democracy will live forever in Europe 
and throughout the world. If England sur- 
vives, the liberties of the American people 
are definitely secure without a shot being 
fired at or by an American boy. If England 
successfully resists invasion or blockade, you 
will see first a stalemate growing out of this 
war and then, following that, you will see a 
peace forced upon Hitler and Mussolini by 
their own people as well as the conquered 
millions who suffer at their hands. 

If England cannot be conquered, America 
is in no danger of having the dictators and 
their legions attempt to set hostile feet on 
any shores in the Western Hemisphere. I 
need not tell you that the American people 
are committed to aid to England. I have 
not found a United States Senator who will 
not tell you that he wants to see England 
win. The Republican and Democratic Par- 
ties, in their 1940 platforms, strongly ad- 
vocated aid to England. Both candidates in 
that campaign expressed themselves vigor- 
ously upon that subject. And yet, in the 
United States Senate we have witnessed in- 
terminable debate which raised no new is- 
sues and served no purpose except to delay 
effective aid to England which aid, if given 
in time, would strengthen our own defenses. 
The American people want to give immediate 
and effective aid to England. The American 
people want to be in a position to coordinate 
and merge all of our own defense activities 
in order that we may produce the most in 
the least possible time. The American peo- 
ple want to supply England with the tools 
for her to finish the job. They want to do 
this in an effort to make continued peace 
possible for our country. Then why this talk 
about sending American boys to die in 
Europe? The lease-lend bill does not pro- 
vide for that. Instead, the lease-lend bill is 
the way to avoid that. 

The lease-lend bill deals with things—not 
with men. To claim that this is other than 
a peace bill is a denial of every statement 
that has been uttered by men in high public 
positions during the last few months. The 
Democratic platform said that we will not 
send our Army, naval, or air forces to fight 
in foreign lends outside the Americas, except 
in case of attack. President Roosevelt has 
said, “There is no demand for sending an 
American expeditionary force outside our own 
borders. There is no intention by any mem- 
ber of your Government to send such a force. 
You can, therefore, nail any talk of sending 
armies to Europe as deliberate untruth.” 

Winston Churchill, the greatest man in Eu- 
rope, said but a few days ago, “We do not 
want your fine armies that are now being 
drilled in the Union this year, next year, or 
any other year that I can see. But what 
we do need is an immense and continued 
supply of implements of war. We need them 
here. We need to get them here. Give us 
the tools and we will finish the job.” 

Wendell Willkie came back from England 
and testified before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. He said, “I talked to 75 of 
the principal industrialists of England. I 
talked to hundreds of men who work in shops 
and factories, and I never heard one person 
suggest that America should become an active 
ally and belligerent in this war.” 

Here are the leading men of the world dog- 
matically stating that American boys are not 
wanted or needed in Europe. Notwithstand- 
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ing these statements, some of the opposition, 
because of reasons personal, political, or deep- 
seated prejudice, are saying otherwise and 
creating a false war hysteria. 

No, my friends, H. R. 1776 is a move to- 
ward peace. Every defense weapon we can 
give to England which will in no way jeop- 
ardize or impair our own national defense 
will aid in keeping this present war away 
from American shores. If we can give them 
sufficient tools and defense weapons to the 
end that they may not be conquered during 
the next 6 months, this country, in my judg- 
ment, hasn’t a chance to become involved 
in any war, defensive or otherwise. 

Oh, they are seeking to fool you people in 
the country when they say this is a war and 
dictatorship bill. I challenge such state- 
ments. I denounce them. Men high in 
public life should not resort to such tactics. 
They should not unduly and unwisely fire 
the imagination of the American people in a 
great crisis. 

Instead of promoting the national unity 
that is so essential, Senators talk for hours 
and days, repeating and reiterating the same 
thing over and over in the hope that they 
can further drive a wedge into the life of 
the American people in this emergency. 
Everyone knows that at least 60 votes are 
certain for this bill and, notwithstanding 
that, we have heard them talk and talk and 
talk, without giving any real information 
or any serious enlightenment upon the sub- 
ject. They want you to believe that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, after this bill is passed, will 
take us into the war. 

How insincere their utterances! 
costly the price of the delay they cause! 

Had the great humanitarian in the White 
House, who has a heart that beats on no war 
drums, wanted to plunge America into this 
war, he could have done so long before now 
under the powers he has as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. The opposition 
dares to compare today’s conditions with the 
problems of 1917 and 1918. Why, dear 
friends, when we went into the war in 1917 
20 American vessels had been sunk, and 9 
had been fired upon on the high seas. At 
that time the lives of 155 American citizens 
had been lost as a result of the unrestricted 
submarine warfare declared by the German 
Government. Compare that picture with the 
picture of this moment. Under the wise 
guidance of the man in the White House, 
America hasn’t lost a single ship or a single 
life since the war was declared in September 
1939. Pray tell me, how you are going to get 
the American people to a war fever when 
none of our ships and no American life has 
been destroyed? Pray tell me, how we are 
going to lose American boys when nobody 
wants them in England, and no high officials 
want to send them from this country? The 
opposition complain bitterly and long about 
the power that is centered in the Chief 
Executive under this bill. We had hysterical 
men who complained about the permanent 
ruin to our temples of liberty when Lincoln 
was given extraordinary powers in the sixties. 
Overexcited men in the South cried that the 
soul of independence was being crushed for- 
ever in southern hearts when the Confed- 
erate Congress, in search of efficiency, voted 
President Jefferson Davis unprecedented au- 
thority. There has never been a time in a 
grave foreign or domestic emergency when 
we were not compelled to retreat some dis- 
tance from the barricades of free action. If 
this flexibility did not exist we would be in 
danger of ultimately losing our national 
existence, which would mean the losing of all 
our liberties guardnteed by the Bill of Rights, 

In 1863 Abraham Lincoln answered a critic 
who said he was destroying democracy and 
the Bill of Rights by saying that the people 
had indeed been deprived of some rights in 
the crisis, but that he could not believe that 
they had thus lost these rights “throughout 
the indefinite peaceful future.” And history 
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shows that he was right, as history will show 
the lease-lend bill, H. R. 1776, is right from 
the standpoint of saving our liberties and 
ultimately bringing to us and the world an 
enduring and lasting peace. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp in an appropriate 
place a memorandum prepared by Dr. 
Herbert Wright, professor of interna- 
tional law at the Catholic University of 
America, on the subject of the relation- 
ship of S. 275 to international law. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


On July 16, 1937, Secretary of State Hull, 
in a public declaration, set forth certain 
principles “which we believe should govern 
all states and their international relation- 
ships.” Among these principles were in- 
cluded “faithful observance of international 
agreements,” and “the maintenance and 
strengthening of international law.” On 
numerous occasions since that time, Sec- 
retary Hull has reiterated these principles, 
for instance, in his letter of February 13, 
1939, to Representative Louis LupLow, and 
on numerous occasions the Government of 
the United States has called to the attention 
of various nations their violation of inter- 
national law and their treaty engagements. 

The United States, therefore, has always 
been such a stickler for observing the law 
and has so frequently decried its violation 
by other nations that one shrinks instinc- 
tively from having the United States sacri- 
fice law observance by committing unneu- 
tral acts while at the same time protesting 
its neutrality, even to secure a manifest 
advantage. One never knows when such 
a@ dangerous precedent for violations of one’s 
neutral obligations for the sake of an im- 
portant benefit might upon some future 
occasion be thrown in the face of the United 
States when the present circumstances are 
reversed. 

In order to understand the bearing of 
S. 275 on the obligations of the United 
States under international law, it must first 
be pointed out that the attitude of a state 
toward foreign states in time of war may 
be one of two positions: (1) It may join 
forces with one of the belligerents against 
the other and become a participant in the 
war; or (2) it may refuse to take sides 
in the war, and remain neutral. It cannot, 
like some international Janus, face both di- 
rections at the same time. Assuming that 
the United States does not desire to par- 
ticipate in any foreign war unless directly 
and immediately impelled thereto by actual 
necessity of self-defense, the only alterna- 
tive is to remain neutral. The rights of a 
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neutral state under international law are 
in general the same rights which it has 
in time of peace insofar as they do not 
contravene an admitted belligerent right. 
For instance, it has the right to permit its 
nationals to engage at their own risk in 
arms traffic with a belligerent country, al- 
though the Government itself may not en- 
gage in the arms traffic, because, as will be 
pointed out later, that would violate its 
neutrality. Most states, therefore, pass leg- 
islation making provision for the enforce- 
ment of their neutrality. 

There is nothing in international law, how- 
ever, to prevent a neutral state by domes- 
tic legislation, from temporarily waiving the 
exercise of some of its admitted neutral 
rights to make more remote the possibility 
of being drawn into a foreign war. Bel- 
ligerent states, in proportion as their con- 
flict becomes fiercer, are inclined to interpret 
neutral rights more stringently and their 
own belligerent rights with greater latitude. 
It was precisely to prevent the United States 
from becoming involved in foreign wars in 
cefense of its neutral rights that the so- 
called neutrality laws of 1935, 1936, 1937, 
and 1939, and the Spanish Embargo Act of 
1987 were enacted. The primary purpose 
of the act of 1935 was, to quote the words 
of President Roosevelt when he signed that 
act, “to avoid any action which might in- 
volve us in war.” The primary purpose 
of the act of 1937 was, as stated by Green 
H. Hackworth, legal advisor of the Depart- 
ment of State, “to keep us out of future 
wars.” 

I have called these “so-called neutrality 
laws,” therefore, because they are certainly 
not neutrality laws in the sense that they are 
necessary to define and maintain our neutral 
rights under international law. Rather are 
they attempts to provide for the waiving of 
the exercise of admitted neutral rights—in a 
manner which cannot justly be complained 
of by belligerents as unneutral or illegal under 
international law—for the purpose of avoid- 
ing as far as possible the involvement of the 
United States in the wars of other nations. 

Section 3 (a), paragraph 2, of S. 275 pro- 
vides that the President might dispose of 
any defense articie whatsoever notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other law. This is 
a complete reversal of the policy of the past 
6 years. The laws enumerated above were 
adopted for the precise purpose of preventing 
our hearts from running away with our heads 
when some other section of the world should 
become engulfed in war. Their purpose was 
to prevent a repetition of the events of 1917- 
18. They were passed when a calmer, cooler 
judgment was possible on what was to the 
best interests of the United States. They were 
passed envisaging precisely the events which 
subsequently came to pass, but at a more de- 
tached distance. Should these measures be 
junked or superseded in a wave of hysteria? 
If so, it seems clear that history will repeat 
itself. 

LAWS SUPERSEDED BY S. 275 


What are these other laws, which will be 
superseded by S. 275? In the first place, the 
Johnson Act of 1934 prohibiting loans or 
credits to defaulting nations. It is true that 
this act does not apply to this Government 
or to a public corporation created by or in 
pursuance of special authorization of Con- 
gress or to a corporation in which the Govern- 
ment has or exercises a controlling interest, 
as for example the Export-Import Bank. The 
reason for these exceptions in the original act 
are obvious. The Congress knew that in the 
exercise of its constitutional powers it could 
control action of this kind by the Government 
itself, since each transaction by a Government 
agency or each Government agency empow- 
ered to engage in such transaction would have 
to be specifically authorized by Congress and 
it could refuse to authorize such a transaction 
with defaulting nations. By the wholesale 
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delegation of power to extend credit to for- 
eign governments contained in S. 275, the 
Congress is abandoning this position and 
therefore S. 275 may be said to supersede the 
spirit of the Johnson Act. 

Secondly, section 7 of the act of November 
4, 1939, forbidding the extension of credit by 
“any person within the United States” to 
certain foreign governments engaged in war, 
is superseded by S. 275 to the extent that it 
allows the Government to extend this credit 
for such foreign governments, making it un- 
necessary for private individuals or corpora- 
tions to do so. Section 2 (c) of the same act 
prohibiting the exportation of certain.articles 
or materials until all right, title, or interest 
therein shall have been transferred to some 
foreign government or agency is also super- 
seded by S. 275. 

In addition to the Johnson Act of 1934 and 
the Neutrality Act of 1939, both of which 
waived the exercise of certain admitted neu- 
tral rights of citizens of the United States 
for the purpose of keeping the United States 
out of war, certain other statutes will be su- 
perseded by S. 275, statutes which were en- 
acted for the purpose of observing the neutral 
obligations of the United States in accord- 
ance with the customary rules of interna- 
tional law universally recognized. Chief 
among these statutes are sections 11, 12, and 
17 of the Criminal Code (18 U.S. C. 23, 24, 
29; act of March 4, 1909), making it unlawful 
to fit out, arm, or permit the departure of 
armed vessels for belligerent service, and the 
act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 222; 18 U. 8. C. 
33), making it unlawful to send out of the 
jurisdiction of the United States any war 
vessel for belligerent delivery or service. 

These were not unilateral waivers of ad- 
mitted neutral rights but statutes necessary 
to execute the rules of international law con- 
cerning neutral obligations. As Attorney 
General Gregory pointed out, in recommend- 
ing the enactment of the act of 1917, it was 
directed primarily to the rule of international 
law which he quoted, namely, the first rule of 
the Treaty of Washington of 1871 concerning 
the obligation of neutrals to use due dili- 
gence to prevent the fitting out of vessels 
destined for belligerent service. This cus- 
tomary rule was simply restated in article 8 
of Hague Convention XIII of 1907 (36 U. S. 
Stat. L. 2415) and therefore is binding re- 
gardless of the provisions of article 28, which 
must neceSsarily refer only to those articles 
of the Convention which are stipulatory of 
new rules. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW VIOLATED BY S. 275 


The various ways in which S. 275 violates 
international law will be clearer by reference 
to its specific provisions. Section 2 (a), 
paragraph 4, of S. 275, by including in the 
term “defense article” not only munitions 
and implements of war but also “any other 
commodity or article for defense,” virtually 
abolishes the distinction between “absolute” 
and “conditional” contraband and extends 
the designation “absolute contraband” to 
everything, including food and cotton. Yet, 
in previous wars, the United States has pro- 
tested vigorously against such unwarranted 
extension. For instance, on November 11, 
1916, Secretary Lansing directed Ambassador 
Page in London to make reservation of all 
rights in regard to American interests affected 
by the British abolition of the distinction 
between the two classes of contraband or by 
the “illegal extension of the contraband lists 
during the present war by Great Britain cr 
her Allies.” 

Section 3 (a), paragraph 2, of S. 275 au- 
thorizes the “transfer” by the Government 
of the United States of any defense article to 
a belligerent. This is absolutely contrary to 
Article 6 of the Hague Convention XIII of 
1907 (36 Stat., 2415), which categorically 
states: 

“The supply in any manner, directly or 
indirectly, by a neutral power to a belligerent 
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power, of warships, ammunition, or war ma- 
terial of any kind whatever, is forbidden.” 

It has been said (House Majority Report, 
p. 6) that Hague Convention XIII is not 
operative in the present war because article 
28 specifically provides that it shall not apply 
unless “all the belligerents are parties to the 
convention,” and Great Britain and Italy, as 
a matter of fact, are not parties to the con- 
vention. But it should be pointed out that 
that convention contained two classes of 
rules: (1) those declaratory of existing inter- 
national law, and (2) those stipulatory of new 
rules of international law. The fact that 
article 6 of Hague Convention XIII was de- 
claratory of international law as it existed in 
1907, rather than stipulatory of a new rule, 
is evidence by the fact that at no stage in 
the evolution of article 3 of the British pro- 
Pposals at that conference into article 6 of 
Convention XIII was the slightest opposition 
or question expressed as to the article on the 
part of any delegation, and also by the fact 
that the reporter in charge of drafting this 
convention, Louis Renault, in commenting 
on this article, declared: “It goes without say- 
ing that a neutral State cannot furnish war- 
ships, arms, etc., to a belligerent in any 
manner.” 

The United States has consistently adopted 
this attitude in practice, long before the 
adoption of Hague Convention XIII. For in- 
stance, Secretary of State Day wrote to Am- 
bassador John Hay in London, June 25, 1898, 
as follows: “It is a grave offense against the 
law of nations for a neutral government to 
sell a man of war to a belligerent.” 

Moreover, Oppenheim (International Law, 
vol. 2, 5th ed., sec. 321) states: “If a State 
remains neutral, it violates the impartiality 
by furnishing a belligerent wtih troops or 
men-of-war.” This is so commonplace as 
hardly to require corroboration, were it not 
challenged by the present bill. For instance, 
George Grafton Wilson (International Law, 
9th ed., New York, 1935, p. 328) says: “The 
neutral State may not furnish to a belligerent 
any assistance in military forces, supplies of 
war, loans of money, or in any similar 
manner.” 

In other words, while a private citizen of a 
neutral state, in the absence of municipal 
law to the contrary, is free to engage in the 
trade in munitions at his own risk, a neutral 
state itself may never engage in such trade 
with a belligerent. 

Section 3 (a), paragraph 3, of S. 275 au- 
thorizes the Goverument of the United States 
virtually to provide naval bases for a bel- 
ligerent, which is contrary to international 
law. As far back as 1871, the case of the 
United States in the Geneva Abritration de- 
clared: “The repairs that humanity demands 
can be given, but no repairs should add to 
the strength or efficiency of a vessel beyond 
what is absolutely necessary to gain the 
nearest of it- own ports.” This rule was re- 
stated in article 17 of the Hague Convention 
XIII and is still good international law, even 
where the Hague Convention is not operative 
under article 28. 

Section 3 (a) of S. 275 authorizes the exer- 
cise of the powers enumerated in the bill, 
when the President deems it in the interest 
of national defense. Under internationai law, 
a direct and immediate menace to its self- 
defense permits a nation to take one or both 
of two courses of action: (1) increase its 
army and navy to meet the threat; (2) go 
to war. It does not authorize it to enjoy the 
advantages of both neutrality and belliger- 
ency simultaneously while refusing to accept 
the disadvantages of either. It does not 
authorize it to persistently violate its neutral 
obligations. 

Moreover, a remote threat, a threat less 
than direct and immediate, to its self-defense 
does not authorize it to go to war. This is the 
philosophy of power politics (machtpolitik) : 
A nation may here and now take hostile meas- 
ures against another nation from which it 
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does not expect attack in the immediate fu- 
ture in order to prevent the possibility of 
such attack in the more remote future. The 
underiying philosophy of this line argument 
in the present instance seems to be that it is 
less dangerous to incur the probability of war 
with Germany in the near future, in order to 
avoid the possibility of war with Germany in 
the more remote future. On this basis it 
might be argued that the United States might 
forthwith go to war against Mexico, Colombia, 
Brazil, or Argentina, because at some future 
date they may desire and be strong enough to 
menace the Panama Canal and the security 
of the United States. This is the philosophy 
of Hitler. 

In other words, before a state may refuse 
to abide by the normal rules of international 
law in order to maintain its existence and 
security, the threat to its existence and secu- 
rity must be direct and immediate. Can it 
be validly alleged that there is now a direct 
and immediate threat to the security of the 
United Sttaes? Is it really true to claim that 
if Hitler wins the battle of Britain we will 
be next? It is extremely probable that at 
the end of the war both sides will be so 
exhausted that they can only with difficulty 
rise to their knees within a generation after- 
ward. 

Moreover, if Great Britain, France, and the 
host of nations which constituted the League 
of Nations could not prevent the small and 
homogeneous people of the reduced Ger- 
many (that is, many nations with only a 
single nation of smoldering resentment to 
watch) from doing the extremely difficult 
task of arising within slightly less than a 
generation, it would be much more difficult, 
and therefore more improbable, for the single 
nation of Germany (if Hitler should win, 
which now appears extremely doubtful) to 
keep in check Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium, Norway, 
dismembered Czechoslovakia, and Poland, 
and other dominated nations of Europe (that 
is, one nation with eight or more nations of 
smoldering resentment to watch) from ris- 
ing up and throwing off their unwilling yoke. 
An evidence of this smoldering resentment is 
reported in an article in PM for January 31, 
1941, to the effect that 9714 percent of the 
8,000,000 people of the Netherlands are ex- 
tremely anti-Nazi. 

Granted that Hitler would win, just for 
the sake of argument, would not his hands 
be so extremely busy in consolidating his 
conquests that he would have scarce oppor- 
tunity to even consider bringing the war to 
our shores? Moreover, if the 20 miles of the 
English Channel have up to now proved such 
a hard aut for him to crack, do you not 
suppose that he would think twice and then 
twice more before tackling the 3,000-mile 
expanse of the Atlantic? Meanwhile, if our 
present defense plans are speeded through to 
completion without diminution or diversion 
we will have been amply prepared to repel 
any attempts on his part to attack us. 

Moreover, does anyone believe that the 
three totalitarian states of Germany, Italy, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics can 
long maintain their marriage of convenience? 
Will not the conflict that must sooner or 
later arise among them eventually bring 
about the downfall of all? Certainly the 
larger the area attempted to be controlled 
by Germany the more difficult will the main- 
tenance of that control be. Even now events 
in the Near East point unmistakably in that 
direction. 

It must be evident, therefore, that what- 
ever menace Germany may present to the 
security of the United States at the present 
time, it is not direct and immediate enough 
to warrant violating the normal rules of in- 
ternational law by the United States. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE BRIAND-KELLOGG PACT 
OF 1928 

It has been alleged that we are entitled to 
take hostile measures against Germany under 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact (general pact for 
the renunciation of war). Indeed, Senator 
CoNNALLY goes so far as to imply that the 
pact itself makes precisely such a provision. 
In questioning former Governor Philip La- 
Follette, when he was testifying before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, he 
asked: 

“Do you realize, under that pact, to which 
Germany and Italy and the United States 
were signatories and parties, that it is pro- 
vided that where a nation signatory to that 
pact makes an attack on another nation, 
other signatories are at liberty to furnish 
arms and munitions and supplies without 
violating any international law?” (Hearings, 
pt. 1, p. 275.) 

It should be remembered, however, that 
this pact consists of only two articles: (1) 
Renouncing war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy; and (2) agreeing that the set- 
tlement of international cisputes shall never 
be sought except by pacific means. It is not 
self-executory any more than the eighteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States was self-executory. The latter was im- 
plemented by the Volstead Act and various 
State acts. The Briand-Kellogg Pact is im- 
plemented by the various multilateral and 
bilateral treaties providing for arbitration 
and conciliation. 

Reference has been made to the so-called 
Budapest Articles of Interpretation, in an at- 
tempt to outline the supposed rights and ob- 
ligations assumed by the parties to the pact. 
For instance, the House majority report on 
H. R. 1776 (p. 5) states that the violation of 
the pact “has also been regarded by many 
distinguished international lawyers as giving 
any signatory the power” to do the things 
authorized by H. R. 1776. Secretary Stimson 
quoted the Budapest articles (hearings, pt. 1, 
p. 89) to the same effect, saying that “Their 
statement, of course, was, in substance, sim- 
ply the matured opinion of a great group of 
international lawyers as to the deductions 
which followed from that treaty among the 
nations which had executed it.” Under ques- 
tioning by Senator GrtterTe, however, he ad- 
mitted (hearings, pt. 1, p. 131) that there has 
been no authoritative interpretation of the 
pact “by the signatories of the pact.” 

The popular misconception about the sig- 
nificance of the Budapest Articles warrants 
a few words about their genesis. The Inter- 
national Law Association, founded in 1873 is 
an unofficial group of persons “interested in 
the improvement of international relations.” 
According to its own statements it “wel- 
comes to its membership not only lawyers, 
whether or not specialists in International 
Law, but shipowners, underwriters, mer- 
chants, and philanthropists.” It is inter- 
ested primarily in the codification of inter- 
national law, especially in the field of private 
international law, in such questions as trade- 
marks, cartels, bills of exchange, insolvency, 
and the like. “It is recognized that the work 
of this association is spade work” and the 
reports of its conferences “frequenly form 
the basis of further labor which results in 
authoritative agreements between the na- 
tions.” (Report of the thirty-eighth confer- 
ence, p. xviii.) 

The thirty-eighth conference of the asso- 
ciation was held in Budapest in 1934. At 
this conference a draft report on The Effect 
of the Briand-Kellogg Pact on International 
law was rendered by a committee on con- 
Ciliation between nations. This committee 
consisted of the following 10 members: 

Mr. Wyndham A. Bewes, Convener, London. 

Prof. James L. Brierly, Oxford. 
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It is obvious that all except cne, being na- 
tionals of members of the League of Na- 
tions, the members of this committee must 
have been conscious of their obligations 
under the covenant during their delibera- 
tions and this is corroborated from the pro- 
ceedings of the conference itself, which was 


International Justice. For instance, in open- 
ing the discussion of the Conference on the 
draft report, Professor Hudson stated that 
one of the two “great objectives of our gen- 
eration” was “enshrined in Article 11 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations,” which 
he believed meant— , 

“That a war anywhere is a matter of con- 
cern to people everywhere. * * * I do 
not say we have established it; I do say 
that it is the aspiration of our time.” 

The draft report was discussed at two 
sessions of the conference. On Friday after- 
noon, September 7, 1934, the discussion was 
on the draft report in general and was par- 
ticipated in by 13 individuals, one of whom 
was not a member. Three each were from 
Great Britain, Hungary, and the United 
Ctates, and one each from Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, and Yugoslavia. There were prob- 
ably other individuals in attendance, but, 
if so, they did not participate in the dis- 
cussion and their presence was not recorded 
in the proceedings. 

In the general discussion, a British mem- 
ber (Dehn) pointed out that under it— 

“A nonbelligerent may decline to accord 
neutrality rights to the violator. That sure- 
ly implies that he might elect to do the 
other thing, namely, make a declaration of 
neutrality.” 

An American member (Lee) agreed with 
other members that the old neutrality was a 
“thing of the past,” but stated that “there 
will still be neutrality in the new status of 
nonbelligerency which it will be the duty 
of nations to formulate.” As his contribu- 
tion to this new statement of “nonbelliger- 
ency,” be it said to his credit, he submitted 
seven “implementary desiderata which would 
at least ‘put teeth’ into our efforts for peace 
under the Paris pact.” His concrete pro- 
posals remind one of some of the provisions 
of the subsequent United States neutrality 
laws of 1935 and 1939, for instance, “forbid 
the supply of arms to all belligerents” and 
“all private loans by private citizens should 
be forbidden.” 

A Swedish member (Boye) suggested that— 

“If war should break out, it is extremely 
important that its disastrous consequences 
should be limited as far as possible. States 
which are not bound by treaty to take part 
in it should be allowed to remain neutral. 
The States which do not take part in the war 
should not be prevented by the Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact from demanding respect for their 
rights as neutrals according to the Hague 
Conventions. 
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Another Swedish member (Hammarskjéld) 
associated himself in general with the Amer- 
ican member's views, pointing out that—- 

“In the state papers which formed, so to 
speak, a supplement to the pact and which 
provide material for its interpretation it is 
made quite clear that each signatory has a 
right to decide for itself whether or not in a 
given case resort to war has taken place in 
violation of the pact.” 

From this he argued that— 

“If all the signatories to the pact were 
obliged to take sides this would, at least in 
many cases, mean that two important groups 
of states would find themselves in arms 
against one another. * * * But a general 
conflagration of this kind can certainly not 
be the object of the Paris Pact, which—I 
would underline this because it seems some- 
times to be forgotten—is, above all, a peace 

ct.” 

In his mind it was “an error, a very serious 
fallacy indeed” to look upon the Paris Pact 
as an instrument— 

“Providing for a sort of penalty to be im- 
posed by the majority of states upon any 
signatory who resorts to war in violation of its 
undertakings thereunder.” 

Pointing out that even the peace treaties 
of 1919, of which the Covenant of the League 
of Nations constitutes the first part, contain 
“provisions which expressly provide for a 
status of neutrality,” he felt that the asso- 
ciation should continue its labors by “under- 
taking the elaboration of draft rules indicat- 
ing the general lines for the regulations to 
govern the status of nonbelligerency under 
the Kellogg Pact.” Should this suggestion be 
adopted, he also suggested that to the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Conciliation Be- 
tween Nations “there should be added 
members of the association coming from 
ex-neutral countries.” 

Another American member (Aldrich)— 

“Thought that the Conference was not 
competent to decide questions of law by way 
of resolution. * * * It must be remem- 
bered that no nation is represented here 
by accredited delegates.” 

He stated that he knew of— 

“no rules of International Law in the 
construction of treaties * * * that would 
justify these resolutions—” 

Quoting a statement made in New York 
in 1932 by Secretary Stimson that— 

“The Briand-Kellogg Pact provides for no 
sanction of force. It does not require any 
signatory to intervene with measures of force 
in case the pact is violated. Instead, it rests 
upon the sanction of public opinion, which 
can be made one of the most potent sanc- 
tions of the world.” 

After the close of general discussion on 
the draft report as a whole, the Conference 
proceeded, on Saturday morning, September 
8, to a consideration of the articles of the 
draft report seriatim. This discussion was 
participated in by 17 individuals, one of 
whom was not a member. Five were from 
the United States, four from Great Britain, 
two from Austria, and one each from Bel- 
gium, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia. Here again, there were prob- 
ably other individuals in attendance, but, 
if so, they did not participate in the dis- 
cussion and their presence was not recorded 
in the proceedings. 

The draft report would have had the Con- 
ference recognize the statements made in 
the articles of the draft. In order to be 
more precise, the word “recognize” was ex- 
cised by the Conference, and in its place 
the following words were substituted: 
“agrees upon the following preliminary ar- 

ticles of interpretation of the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, to be known as the Budapest Articles 
of Interpretation.” This change shows that 
the Conference itself was conscious of the 
fact that it was not recognizing principles 
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inherent in and immediately deducible from 
the pact, but agreeing upon additional prin- 
ciples by which they thought it ought to be 
interpreted. 

Article 1 of the draft, stating that the 
pact was a multilateral treaty whereby each 
signatory made binding agreements with 
each and all signatories, was adopted with- 
out debate. 

Article 2 of the draft stated that in signing 
the pact— 

“The 63 states, that is to say, the great 
majority of the civilized states of the world, 
have abolished the conception of war as a 
legitimate means of exercising pressure on 
another state in the pursuit of its national 
policy, have also renounced any recourse to 
armed force for the solution of international 
disputes or conflicts, and have thereby effected 
a fundamental change in international law.” 

A Swedish member (Hammarskjéld) point- 
ed out that two passages, namely, “that is 
to say, the great majority of the civilized 
states of the world” and “and have thereby 
effected a fundamental change in interna- 
tional law,” were “not interpreting the clause 
of the treaty. It might, moreover, suggest 
that the majority of states might bind all 
states by their decision.” These phrases were 
accordingly deleted and articles 1 and 2 were 
adopted as “whereas” clauses and put into the 
preamble. The numbers of the following 
articles were advanced accordingly. 

Article 3 of the draft, providing that a sig- 
natory “cannot by denunciation or nonobserv- 
ance release itself from its obligations there- 
under,” was adopted with little comment. 

Article 4 of the draft provided that a sig- 
natory “which threatens to resort to armed 
force for the solution of an international dis- 
pute or conflict is guilty of a violation of the 
pact.” A German member (Judge Simons, 
the great pacifist) moved to omit this article, 
on the ground that it was more political 
than juridical in character, but his motion 
was lost. 

Article 5 of the draft provided that a signa- 
tory “which aids a violating state thereby 
itself violates the pact.” An Austrian mem- 
ber (Reut-Nicolussi) moved that this article 
be deleted, on the ground that it provided 
sanctions, which the pact does not require, 
but his motion was lost.. He was of the opin- 
ion that “the Briand-Kellogg Pact is only the 
first step and I think is only a proclamation. 
But it will be necessary to work a long time” 
to secure a supplementary instrument to in- 
terpret its true intent and meaning. A 
Swedish member (Hammarskjéld) held that 
a majority could not decide who is a violator 
of the pact, but that each signatory must de- 
cide for itself. 

Article 6 of the draft provided that, in the 
event of a violation of the pact, any signatory 
not a party to the original dispute “may, 
without thereby committing a breach of the 
pact or of any rule of international law,” do 
all or any of the following things: (a) Assist 
the state attacked with armed forces, (b) 
with financial or material resources, includ- 
ing munitions of war, (c) refuse belligerent 
rights to and (d) decline neutral obligations 
toward the violator. A French member (de 
Leval) moved to change “may” to “shall”, 
making (a), (b), (c), and (d) mandatory, 
but his motion was lost. British member 
(Dehn) proposed that subparagraphs (c) and 
(d) be made mandatory, but a Swedish mem- 
ber (Hammarskjéld) stated that he did not 
think “one can make these points mandatory 
unless one provides machinery for deciding 
authoritatively who is the violator and 
whether violation has taken place.” An 
American member (Aldrich) opposed this 
proposal to make (c) and (d) mandatory, on 
the ground that it was based on the “fallacy” 
that “there can be a war where one belligerent 
has certain rights that another belligerent 
does not have.” The British mover of the 
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motion (Dehn) pointed out that by this pro- 
vision they were “leaving the individual 
States totreataslegal * * * what * * * 
this Congress has agreed, is illegal.” His mo- 
tion was lost by a narrow majority. 

Article 7 of the draft, providing for the 
nonrecognition of advantages acquired by a 
violation of the pact, was opposed by an Aus- 
trian member (Reut-Nicolussi), on the 
ground that it dealt with sanctions, which 
has “no basis in the Briand-Kellogg Pact.” 
He therefore moved its deletion, but his mo- 
tion was lost. 

Article 8 of the draft, providing for the 
payment of compensatory damages by a vio- 
lator of the pact, was adopted, after an 
amendment providing for the participation 
of all signatories of the pact in the peace 
treaty after the violation had been passed 
over. 

Article 9 of the draft provided that “the 
right of self-defense is not affected by the 
pact.” An American member (Lee) moved 
its deletion, on the ground that it was super- 
fluous, and the chairman forthwith declared 
it deleted. 

Article 10 of the draft provided that “the 
pact does not affect such humanitarian obli- 
gations as are contained in general treaties, 
such as The Hague Conventions of 1899 and 
1907” and the like. It was adopted without 
comment. 

The conference then proceeded to give its 
attention to the desiderata which accompa- 
nied the committee’s draft report. These 
were six proposals ma‘e by three British mem- 
bers (Bewes, McNair, and Williams), upon 
which unanimous agreement of the commit- 
tee could not be secured or which there was 
no time for the committee to discuss. 

It will suffice for our purpose here to men- 
tion only two of these. Desideratum I pro- 
vided: “That an instrument supplementary 
to the pact be executed for the purpose of 
interpreting its true intent and meaning.” 
This proposal shows the nature of the Buda- 
pest articles in their true light. Those who 
foresaw that these articles would be used in 
support of an outright obligation to comply 
with them precisely as they are being used 
now were quick to see that the adoption of 
this proposal would be fatal to such purpose. 
Professor Hudson, presiding over the confer- 
ence, declared that “it seems that this de- 
sideratum would greatly weaken the force of 
that you have just done” and it was forth- 
with deleted. Yet the proposal was directly 
in harmony with the customary procedure of 
the International Law Association with re- 
gard to its resolutions—namely, that an at- 
tempt be made to induce the nations of the 
world to embody such resolutions in formal 
conventions which would become binding 
upon the signatories upon ratification. Why 
was not this customary and very proper prac- 
tice allowed to be followed in this instance? 

Desideratum II, providing for a conference 
of signatories to consult on common action 
in case of a violation of the pact, was with- 
drawn, apparently for similar reasons. Yet 
this proposal shows that there was a division 
of opinion as to whether the other nations 
should take corporate action instead of each 
signatory individually taking such action as 
it deemed best. The matter, however, ap- 
parently was not settled by the withdrawal of 
the proposal, for Senator GILLETTE, in ques- 
tioning Secretary Stimson (Hearings, pt. l, 
p. 132), calls attention to the actual wording 
of subsection 4 of the Budapest Articles as 
finally agreed upon, that, in case of a viola- 
tion, “the other states may” do all or any of 
the things enumerated. He said: “You wiil 
observe that there is not ‘any or all of the 
states,’ or ‘each of the states may,’ or ‘any 
signatory may,’ but ‘the other states may.’” 
The withdrawal of Desideratum II seems to 
indicate that the proponents here too felt 

















that they would be defeating their real pur- 
pose, if they disclosed their hands too 
patentiy. 

I would be the last person to wish or to 
attempt to discredit the splendid work that 
the International Law Association has been 
doing to clear the ground for conventional 
agreements between the nations, but I resent 
the implication that its resolutions can take 
the place of such conventional agreements. 
It is obvious that from the brief résumé of the 
proceedings of the conference given above 
that the Articles of Interpretation were by no 
means unanimously adopted, that many 
members felt they went beyond the terms of 
the pact and laid down rules desirable to be 
adopted by the signatories but not at all 
obligatory upon them, and that many mem- 
bers were thinking more of obligations under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations than 
under the Briand-Kellogg Pact. Certain it is 
that the Budapest Articles have no binding 
force upon the signatories of the pact, al- 
though some of the members of the con- 
ference desired them to have that effect. 

Certain it is, too, that the signatories of 
the pact have never felt that they have 
been obligated by the rules embodied in 
the Budapest articles. The Briand-Kellogg 
Pact was not so interpreted by Great Britain 
against Japan in the establishment of Man- 
chukuo in 1931-32. It was not so inter- 
preted by the United States or Great Britain 
against Italy in the conquest of Ethiopia in 
1934-36, when the ink was scarcely dry on 
the Budapest articles. It was not so inter- 
preted by the United States or Great Britain 
in the intervention of Italy, Germany, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics in the Spanish civil war of 1936-39. It 
was certainly not so interpreted by the Amer- 
ican republics when they signed the Declara- 
tion of Panama in October 1939, in which 
they “solemnly ratified their neutral status 
in the conflict which is disrupting the peace 
of Europe,” nor in the General Declaration 
of Neutrality of the American republics, 
which they signed at the same time, nor in 
the resolution creating an Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee, which they signed at 
Habana in July 1940. 

Therefore it is not true to assert, as did 
Senator ConNALLy (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
February 19, 1941, p. 1158, col. 3), that when 
Italy and Germany agreed to the terms of 
that pact they agreed that if they should 
attack any other nation in violation of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, any other nation which 
was a signatory to the pact might supply 
arms and munitions to the nation attacked 
or invaded. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


An argument might be adduced for the 
acts authorized by S. 275 from the right to 
intervene for humanitarian reasons, but the 
latter is not mentioned in S. 275, which 
speaks only of the purpose of “national de- 
fense,” and therefore no consideration is 
given here to the argument based upon a 
right to intervene for humanitarian reasons. 

As pointed out above, there is no stage be- 
tween belligerency and neutrality. The selec- 
tion of one of these two alternatives is a 
matter of policy connected with the national 
defense and the maintenance of national 
rights of the nation concerned. If hostile 
acts are committeed by a neutral nation 
against a belligerent nation or vice versa, 
there are two courses of action possible for 
the injured party: (1) It can protest and 
demand reparations after the war for dam- 
ages caused by the illegal acts, or (2) it can 
answer with a declaration of war. 

There have been no violations of the neu- 
tral rights of the United States by Germany 
alleged by the proponents of S. 275, but 
former Ambassador James W. Gerard, an 
advocate of the bill, admitted (Hearings, pt. 1, 
p. 167) that “we have committed enough 
unneutral acts to justify their [that is, Ger- 
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tive Procedure 
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or 


HON. ALBERT B. CHANDLER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANCIS BIDDLE, 80- 
LICITOR GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address, delivered before the Cleveland 
Bar Association on March 4 last, by the 
Honorable Francis Biddle, Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States. The subject 
was The Report of the Attorney General’s 
Committee on Administrative Procedure. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

Before I describe what the final report of 
the Attorney General’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Procedure says, I would like 
briefly to describe the way the report itself 
came about. For in many respects, the pro- 
cedure of the committee is as significant as 
the report; and since I was not a member 
of the committee until halfway through its 
life, weil after the methods it utilized had 
been shaped and agreed upon, I am not 
embarrassed to say that the committee’s own 
procedure points to some vital lessons for 
those who might in the future wish to ap- 
praise and reform that part of governmental 
machinery which we call administrative 
procedure. 

For the whole process and its students 
may be something like the elephant and 
the blind men. You know the old fable of 
the blind men who were walking down the 
road when an elephant and his keeper 
passed in the opposite direction. To the 
blind men, an elephant was a new object 
and so they stopped to examine him. The 
first blind man ran his hands carefully over 





; the the 
elephant’s leg; the third over his tail; the 
fourth, over his trunk; and the fifth along 
his side. When they were done with this, 
and they proceeded on their journey, they 
fell to comparing notes. The first blind 
man, who had felt the elephant’s ear, ex- 
claimed at the likeness between the elephant 
and a huge cabbage leaf; the second, who 
had touched the leg, insisted that an ele- 
phant was precisely like a tree trunk; the 
third, who had examined the tail, held out 
for a heavy rope; the fourth, who had felt 
the trunk, damned all his colleagues and 
argued that an elephant belonged to the 
snake family; while the fifth, who had run 
his hands along the elephant’s side, argued 
that all the others were in error—an ele- 
phant was a rough, flat, parchment-like 
animal. 

Too often in the past, administrative pro- 
cedure has been appraised—and reform 


sought—on the basis of scrutiny not differ- 
ent from the blind men’s. Nor, indeed, 
within the limited facilities available to the 
ordinary practitioner, is any other method 
possible. When the words “administrative 
agency” or “administrative procedure” were 
uttered, there would be raised in the mind 
of each lawyer not the 51 or more administra- 
tive agencies directly affecting private rights 
by adjudication of particular cases or issu- 
ance of regulations, but one, or two, or at 
most three agencies with which he had come 


entirely different from those of the person 
who dealt with the Federal Reserve, or the 


gration and Naturalization Service. One felt 
the ear, another the tail, a third the trunk, 
a fourth the leg, and a fifth the side. 

Many of the reforms proposed in the past 
have been based on this incomplete data. 
Some rather recent ones, in fact, are incom- 
prehensible until one discovers the particular 
agencies which the authors of the reform 
had in mind. 

As the Committee has observed in its re- 
port, “While the criticism is general, the 
thought behind it is specific.” And so for 
almost two years, the committee, through 
its staff of investigators made intensive in- 
vestigations and studies of the various ad- 
ministrative agencies. And only when these 
had been completed was the committee able 
intelligently to frame an over-all report. For 
the validity of each criticism, each comment, 
and each proposal had to be tested against 
the tasks, needs, and practices of the par- 
ticular agency. Often what appeared to be 
the most obvious of proposals, acceptable and 
wise, were found to be erroneous and im- 
proper when applied to a particular agency. 

It is this approach, I think, which marks 
a major contribution of the committee to 
the development of the study of reform 
of the administrative process. Whatever 
may ultimately become of the committee’s 
proposals, the data is now there for future 
reference, and the blind men’s approach is 
not necessary. The meat for one agency 
can be distinguished from the poison from 
another; and reform must, to be successful, 
be based upon the recognition at least of 
the necessity for such a distinction. 

Within the limits of time available, it is 
difficult for me to sketch adequately what 
the committee’s final report says. I believe 
that its significance lies at least in part in 
the fact that it begins at the beginning and 
progresses through to the end. However 
normal a course that may seem, it has not, 





by and large, been one which has marked 
the study of the reform of administrative 
jure. 

It has been a curious, although probably 
entirely natural phenomenon, that in the 
past, public, legal, and legislative attention 
has been focused upon the end of adminis- 
trative procedure. From the first the prob- 
lem of procedure was thought to be almost 
exclusively a problem of judicial review; the 
controversy has concerned ‘the scope, extent 
and availability of judicial review of admin- 
istrative decisions. Although judicial re- 
view has remained in the forefront—more 
recently there has been some shift in em- 
phasis—-problems related to formal hearings 
prior to the making of final administrative 
decisions have occupied some public atten- 
tion. Even this has been treated in skele- 
tonized forms—that there must (or must 
not) be hearings; that the rules of evidence 
applicable in equity proceedings must (or 
must not) be followed. And there the pro- 
posed legislation usually stops. 

The report of the Attorney General’s com- 
mittee reserves these issues for their proper 
place. The formal hearing and judicial re- 
view come at the end of administrative pro- 
cedure. The report emphasizes that the be- 
ginning of the process is to be recognized and 
studied as well. 

Thus the report opens with a chapter on 
the origins, development, and characteristics 
of the administrative process. Of course, no 
study or reform can proceed soundly without 
recognition of the basic roots of the object of 
study. To treat administrative procedure as 
a phenomenon of the fourth decade of the 
twentieth century, an invention of perverse 
and radical theorists, is to miss the place of 
the institution in our governmental process 
altogether. The report points out that some 
of our present agencies trace their roots di- 
rectly to statutes enacted by the first session 
of the First Congress. Of the fifty-odd agen- 
cies immediately affecting private rights by 
rule-making or adjudication, the beginnings 
of all but 17 lie in periods prior to 1930. And 
the choice of administrative machinery lay 
in practical responses to practical needs, limi- 
tations upon the efficacy of fluid executive 
action, constitutional strictures upon the 
powers of courts, the inability of legislatures 
to make the careful and detailed study neces- 
sary to meet new and complex problems, the 
advantages of continuity of attention and 
clearly allocated responsibility which the ad- 
ministrative process would offer, the need for 
large and specialized organizations to dispose 
of great volumes of business and keep neces- 
sary records—all these, alone or together, led 
in the course of 150 years, to legislative choice 
of administrative methods to effectuate de- 
sired public policies. 

Linked with these factors, the report ob- 
serves, and flowing from them, are certain 
basic characteristics of administrative agen- 
cies which shape their procedures. The large 
and complex tasks of an agency result in the 
characteristic of their large size. The agency 
must be made up at least in part of special- 
ists. Because the agency is chosen for a par- 
ticular purpose, it has an affirmative respon- 
sibility for results. The complexity of the 
tasks of each leads to the characteristic va- 
riety of administrative duties, both within an 
agency and from agency to agency. 

A consequence of these characteristics is 
the need for internal delegation. An agency 
is not and cannot be a simple man. The 
heads of the agency should, the report recom- 
mends, delegate internal management, au- 
thority to dispose of routine matters, to dis- 
pose of matters informally, and to initiate 
formal proceedings. Decentralization, inso- 
far as possible, is urged. These recommenda- 
tions, if followed, would, the report states, not 
only permit agency heads to reserve their 
energies for the more important tasks of for- 
mulating policies and determining difficult 
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questions, but would be of great aid to the 
individual citizen in clearing the way for 
him to deal with persons readily available and 
with authority to treat of matters of concern 
to the citizen. 

The second chapter of the report is prac- 
tical and simple. The committee observes 
that many of the irritations with and sus- 
picions concerning the administrative proce- 
dure are due simply to the inability of af- 
fected citizens to “know where they stand.” 
Where policies and procedures are not articu- 
lated, people suspect arbitrary and capricious 
action. Often, criticism of administrative 
procedure is traceable to this very point. The 
report urges, then, that agencies publish such 
necessary information as their organization— 
whom the citizen should see and where— 
statements of general policy and official inter- 
pretations; and all available formal and in- 
formal procedures. Agencies are urged to ac- 
company decisions with reasoned opinions, 
not only as guides to outsiders but as self- 
discipline for the agency. Further, the report 
and the committee’s bill propose to introduce 
into administrative procedure the present 
system of judicial declaratory judgments or 
rulings. Agencies are to be empowered to 
issue such rulings, binding on the party and 
the agency and judicially reviewable to the 
same extent as any final order of the agency, 
in advance so that the citizen need not pro- 
ceed at the risk of severe penalty. 

The third chapter of the report treats of a 
phase of administrative procedure which has 
in the past been almost invariably over- 
looked. Its subject is “Informal Methods of 
Adjudication’—that is, disposition of cases 
without formal hearing, by negotiation, set- 
tlement, and the like. Here, more than at 
any other place, the significance of the re- 
port lies, as I have said, in that it begins at 
the beginning. For informal adjudication is, 
as the report puts it, the “lifeblood of ad- 
ministrative process.” Certainly not more 
than five cases in a hundred progress to for- 
mal hearings. No other course is feasible or 
even dcsirable as protection of private citi- 
zens. A million gradings of grain are made 
each year by the Department of Agriculture; 
110,000 locomotives are inspected annually 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission; the 
Veterans’ Administration decides 100,000 
cases a year, and so on. 

In all these cases, hearings are excep- 
tional or held not at all. Even in cases 
thought of as of a more nearly “adversary” 
type, the issues can be disposed of amicably; 
95 percent of all Labor Board cases are settled 
without a hearing; all but 5 of 3,500 demur- 
rage complaints handled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission lead to agreement 
without a hearing. 

This vast and often overlooked phase of 
administrative procedure, the report urges, 
is of the utmost importance. Unnecessary 
restrictions on informal methods should be 
wiped out; stipulations and consent proce- 
dures should be encouraged. And, above all, 
this 95—or perhaps 99—percent of the ad- 
ministrative adjudication should be kept 
constantly in mind when reforms are pro- 
posed. For if reform proceeds with a pic- 
ture of administrative adjudication as a ju- 
dicial hearing prerequisite to decision, the 
really vital and effective part of administra- 
tive procedure is missed. Informal adjudi- 
cation must, of course, bear the hallmark 
of fairness, but should be simplified and 
extended. Unless needless red tape is an 
end in itself and the cost to the citizen and 
to the Government is no objective, informal 
adjudication must not be replaced. 

In all cases, of course, matters cannot be 
disposed of informally. Where positions are 
strongly held and interests clash, formal ad- 
judication comes into play. Chapter IV of 
the report deals with this phase of admin- 
istrative procedure, and its recommendations 
are embodied in title III of the committee’s 
bill. 
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The committee saw as the basic problem 
of formal adjudication the fact that agency 
heads cannot, as a practical matter, them- 
selves hear and decide each case which comes 
before the agency. The issue then becomes— 
how shall the responsibility of hearing and 
decision be allocated? Different agencies 
have sought to solve the problem in different 
ways. The device of a delegated hearing of- 
ficer, variously named and with varying pow- 
ers, has usually been utilized. These hearing 
officers ordinarily have issued reports that 
are given varying degrees of weight by the 
agencies, and are often merely “advisory.” 
When exceptions have been taken, agency 
heads, again, have been unable to read the 
record in its entirety and with care, and so 
analysts or review attorneys or clerks have 
been used. 

But these devices have led to major de- 
fects; there has been no clear responsibility 
for decision; anonymity has been a conse- 
quence. Persons who have heard the evi- 
dence have not played an important part in 
deciding the case. Conversely, persons par- 
ticipating in the decision have not heard or 
seen the witnesses, and parties have not had 
an opportunity of addressing arguments to 
them. 

When this is recognized as the basic prob- 
lem, the solution becomes comparatively sim- 
ple. The committee proposes to emphasize 
the role of the person who hears and sees 
the witnesses. It proposes that he shall be 
independent and of high caliber, and that his 
decision shall become an important part of 
administrative adjudication. In effect, he has 
the status of an equity trial judge. 

In part, these proposals are to be realized 
by administrative devices. Hearing officers— 
to be known as hearing commissioners—are 
to be attached to each agency. They are to 
receive reasonably high salaries to attract 
capable men. These salaries—of $7,500 a 
year—are to be fixed, and the commissioners 
are to have tenure of 7 years, removable only 
for cause. In order to assure their independ- 
ence, though nominated by the agency which 
they are to serve, they are to be appointed, 
after investigation of their qualifications, 
only by the Office of Federal Administrative 
Procedure. This office, whose creation is rec- 
ommended by the committee report and bill, 
is to be composed of a director, appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate; a justice of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
designated by its chief justice; and the Ad- 
ministrator of the United States Courts, who 
is chosen by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The hearing commissioners are to have full 
powers to conduct and initially decide cases. 
In general, the relationship between the hear- 
ing commissioner and the agency heads is to 
he similar to that between trial judges and 
appellate courts. Unless specific exceptions 
are taken to it, a hearing commissioner’s de- 
cision is to be final. Because the hearing 
commissioner is in the best position to ob- 
serve the witnesses and resolve conflicts, 
agency heads are urged to be reluctant to 
disturb a hearing commissioner’s findings of 
fact. Agency heads are expressly permitted, 
where the exceptions are to findings of fact, 
to limit their inquiry and examination of the 
record to the issue whether the findings are 
clearly wrong. 

By these methods the committee hope to 
establish a responsible, independent, and able 
corps of administrative judges who will as- 
sure objective, fair, and capable decision of 
individual cases. Review attozneys should be 
unnecessary, as they are to appellate judges. 
Responsibility for decision should be clearly 
allocated and vested in the hands of those 
best fitted by appointment and duties to 
decide. 

In its chapter on administrative rule mak- 
ing, the committee report traces carefully the 
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history and current It observes 
that hearings, both formal and informal, are 
now usually held where the economic effect of 
®@ proposed rule is direct and immediate. It 
points out that many agencies hold hearings 
where none are required. It analyzes the ex- 
tensive current use of investigations, studies, 
conferences, and consultations which pre- 
cede the issuance of regulations. 

The committee report concludes that a 
blanket requirement of public hearings as a 
condition precedent to rule making is unde- 
sirable. Minor and noncontroversial rules 
require no such hearings; often, where the 
subject matter is technical, hearings are use- 
less. Many private interests have found that 
consultations and conferences afford a better 
means of communicating their views. But 
the committee, in its report, and in its bill, 
does propose to extend the availability of 
outside participation in rule making. This 
is does by recommending a provision that 
the effectiveness of regulations be deferred, 
except in special circumstances, for 45 days 
after publication in the Federal Register. 

This should afford an opportunity to all 
persons both to familiarize themselves with 
the rule and to offer additional views and 
criticisms before the rule becomes appli- 
cable to them. Further, the committee pro- 
poses to permit interested parties to petition 
for the issuance, amendment, or repeal of 
rules. Agencies must, it is recommended, 
annually report to Congress concerning the 
disposition of these petitions. The commit- 
tee concludes, however, that judicial review 
of rules and regulations, except through the 
normal channels now available, is undesir- 
able, and that proposals to obtain such re- 
view in advance of an actual case or con- 
troversy are unwise. 

To assure a continuing study of admin- 
istrative procedure, to achieve further uni- 
formity, and to serve as clearinghouse for 
complaints and administrative information 
concerning practices and procedures, the 
committee proposes to create an Office of 
Federal Administrative Procedure, which I 
have already mentioned in relation to the 
appointment of hearing commissioners. In 
addition, the committee’s report includes a 
chapter devoted to scores of detailed recom- 
mendations concerning the procedures of 
each of the agencies which it studied. These 
recommendations supplement the general 
recommendations proposed in the rest of the 
report and in the committee bill. Attached 
to the report as exhibit 1 is a draft of the 
committee bill, which has been introduced 
by Senators Van Nuys and Hatcu as 8. 675. 
The bill, as I have mentioned in passing, 
divided into four titles, proposes the creation 
of an Office of Federal Administrative Pro- 
cedure, the issuance of certain types of rules 
and administrative information, the deferred 
effectiveness of regulations, the establishment 
of hearing commissioners, and the use of 
declaratory rulings. 

Only brief time is left for a few words upon 
the points of difference among the committee 
members. In general, there was unanimity 
on so much of the report which I have dis- 
cussed. Upon general objectives there was 
thorough agreement. At three points, there 
Was some measure of disagreement. 

The first concerned the separation of func- 
tions. All of us agreed that separation of 
judging and prosecuting is desirable. The 
majority of the committee were of the opin- 
ion that the proposals for the delegation of 
power to initiate formal action, the provision 
for independent-hearing commissioners who 
are to engage in no administrative activities 
other than hearing and deciding, and the 
recommendation that persons who investi- 
gate and prosecute are to have no part in 
deciding, accomplish a real and effective in- 
ternal separation. It concluded that split- 
ting agencies further, so as to establish sep- 
arate quasi-judicial bodies independent of 
administrative control, would be undesirable 





bias were not inconsistent with the com- 
bination of functions within a single agency. 

Four members out of eleven—Chief Justice 
‘Groner, in a separate statement, and Messrs. 
McFarland, Stason, and Vanderbilt, in a joint 
additional statement—expressed the view that 
complete external separation is a desirable 
ultimate goal. While they state that such 
separation is not in all cases now feasible or 
possible, they propose that separation be 
aimed at in a long-run program. 

‘There was also a measure of disagreement, 
not entirely easy of identification, concern- 
ing judicial review. The majorty of the com- 
mittee found that either by express statutory 
provision or by judicial decisions, judicial 
review is now almost invariably available in 
some form or other. It expressed the belief 
that the real function of judicial review could 
not be to assure correct decisions in each 
case, but was to guard against arbitrary ad- 
ministrative action. It found that the meth- 
ods, as well as the scope of judicial review, 
had in the past been pieced out by the courts 
themselves in response to the particular needs 
of the particular situation. It concluded 
that, in general, the substantial evidence rule 
Was an adequate safeguard, and that blanket 
changes in the scope of review would be un- 
wise. It pointed out that there may be 
legislation providing for varying degrees of 
review according to special circumstances, 
but that this was a legislative matter requir- 
ing careful, individual examination. 

I think it fair to say that the disagreement 
of Messrs. McFarland, Stason, and Vanderbilt 
with these views is largely one of emphasis. 
They find the present system of case-to-case 
judicial decision haphazard. They express 
concern that the substantial evidence rule 
may be reduced simply to a requirement that 
findings of fact be conclusive if supported by 
some evidence—no matter how convicing the 
contrary evidence. They propose that Con- 
gress classify types of cases and provide vary- 
ing degrees of review for varying types. 

Finally, the committee disagreed concern- 
ing the desirability of a legislative code of 
fair procedure. As I have said, the majority of 
the committee attached the draft of a bill 
embodying certain specific recommendations. 
Messrs. McFarland, Stason, and Vanderbilt, in 
turn, proposed a comprehensive code cover- 
ing all phases of administrative procedure. 
Its design is to identify the basic considera- 
tions and express them in legislative state- 
ments of policy. This proposed code, at- 
tached to the report, has been introduced as 
S. 674 by Senators Van Nuys and HatcH. The 
majority of the committee, however, felt that 
it had included in its bill all recommenda- 
tions which were subject to legislative treat- 
ment, that other recommendations in the 
text of the report should also serve as guides, 
but that to reduce these to generalized legis- 
lative terms was unwise in view of the varying 
needs of the agencies. 

I do not propose to discuss here the differ- 
ences in the views of the committee members. 
These differences will be amply explored by 
others, both at the hearings on the alterna- 
tive bills and among members of the bar. It 
is right that these varying views—or em- 
phases—be analyzed. But all the members of 
the committee agree that the differences 
should not be exploited. In many respects 
what is most important about the work of 
the committee is what has been agreed on by 
all. The many points of agreement should 
not be lost sight of if progress is to be made. 
For the time has come for the problems of 
administrative procedure to be solved not by 
expletives and epithets, but by dispassioned 
analysis and understanding. And at the risk 
of lack of modesty in my own behalf, but in 
admiration for the work of each of my col- 
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administrative process into a more vital 
useful tool of effective democratic govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Bernard Postal entitled “America’s 
Heart Is Sound,” which appeared in the 
February 19 issue of the Christian Cen- 
tury. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Century of February 19, 
1941] 


Amenica’s Heart Is Sounp! 
(By Bernard Postal) 


Dolorous though 1939 and 1940 were with 
news of man’s inhumanity to man overseas, 
here at home there accumulated a vast num- 
ber of isolated but kindred happenings which 
in sum are indicative of the deep-rooted at- 
tachment of Americans to justice, amity, and 
understanding among all the races and creeds 
that make up the American people. Since 
the strength of this feeling is vital to the 
future of democracy in America, I have un- 
dertaken to assay its intensity by assembling 
a variety of representative incidents of inter- 
faith good will in action which go to prove 
that, by and large, firm adherence to the 
principles of religious equality remains a basic 
conviction of the American people. 

Perhaps the most remarkable expression 
of good will in action during the years of this 
survey was the frequency with which Chris- 
tians voluntarily contributed to Jewish insti- 
tutions and the succession of Jewish bene- 
factions to Christian agencies. In Indiana 
there lives a Christian who has been fulfilling 
an ancient Biblical precept—to give a tenth 
of one’s possessions to the priesthood and 
the temple—by making a sizable contribution 
each year for the past 3 years to the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, Each year 
the contribution comes with a neatly print- 
ed note: “This humble offering is a most 
willing tithe.” 

Somewhere in Newark, N. J., there is a 
Jewish boy who is being educated for the 
rabbinate in part with funas contributed 
annually by a Catholic priest. When an 
annual scholarship fund of $5,000 for Newark 
boys attending Yeshiva College was estab- 
lished, Monsignor John G. Delaney, rector of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Newark, pledged $200 
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to the fund yearly. Paralleling this incident 
is the story recently told in the Catholic 
magazine The Sign about a well-known 
Jewish attorney who made it possible for a 
poor Catholic youngster to study for the 
priesthood. The boy wrote a letter to the 
lawyer asking for help but forgot to give ais 
address. The lawyer then consulted a priest, 
who found the boy. Now the Jewish lawyer 
is paying for the lad’s education and clothes 
and is providing him with a regular allow- 
ance, 
Not so many months ago the Catholic Youth 
Organization awarded 4-year scholarships at 
its Lewis School of Aeronautics, Lockport, Ill., 
to three underprivileged Chicago Jewish boys 
selected by the B’nai B’rith Youth Organiza- 
tion of Chicago. Morningside College, a 
Methodist institution in Sioux City, Iowa, 
informed the local Jewish community that 
the college wanted more Jewish students, end, 
in order to get them, would establish several 
scholarships for Jewish boys. The Jewish 
community then not only undertook to un- 
derwrite the scholarships itself but made a 
survey of recent graduates of Sioux City High 
School to see whether any of them needed 
financial help to enter Morningside College. 
In an era when reports of suffering, perse- 
cution, and violence are the steady fare of 
newspaper readers, the other side of the pic- 
ture, showing man’s humanity to man, ap- 
pears to have been played down. Such 
stories may not make headlines, but they 
do make good will. The colored population 
of Greensboro, N. C., has just acquired its 
own Y. M.C. A. building, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of Caesar Cone II, who gave $65,000 
for the structure in honor of two Negro em- 
ployees who had worked in his family for 
38 years. When St. Peter’s Catholic Church 
in Washington, D. C., was badly damaged by 
fire, the Foundry Methodist Church, which 
had been established in the same year as 
St. Peter’s—1820—subscribed $500 for the re- 
pair fund of the Catholic house of prayer. 


REALITY IN GOOD WILL 


The Y. M. C. A. in Jackson, Miss., was re- 
cently presented with a 12-acre estate called 
Felsenthal Springs by the Felsenthal family 
of Memphis, prominent Tennessee Jews. In 
Pittsburgh the Jewish community was deeply 
stirred when the late Harold J. Lewis, a non- 
Jew, bequeathed $50,000 to three Jewish 
institutions. 

The late Morton L. Adler, a Jewish manu- 
facturer, who bequeathed his $1,000,000 
estate to charity, epitomized the spirit un- 
derlying these manifestations of interfaith 
beneficence when he remarked in his will 
that “a testator renders scant honor to his 
own church and his own relatives if he makes 
them his sole beneficiaries and neglects the 
great general public, from whom his wealth 
really comes. If the expression of this belief 
ever becomes standard for fair-minded testa- 
tors, the brotherhood of man will assume 
reality.” Charles Culpeper, a Protestant, 
seconded Adler’s sentiments by making Cath- 
olic, Jewish, and Protestant charities the 
principal heirs of his $8,000,000 stock hold- 
ings in a soft-drink bottling company. 

Another major inspiration for individual 
and collective magnanimity cutting across 
racial and creedal boundaries is the growing 
awareness that the refugee problem is com- 
mon to all faiths. 

Outstanding among such interfaith gifts 
was the $250,000 which the United Jewish 
Appeal for Refugees and Overseas Needs do- 
nated to Protestant and Catholic agencies for 
the benefit of Christian refugees. From the 
proceeds of its 1939 campaign, the United 
Jewish Appeal gave $125,000 to the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
on behalf of Protestant refugees and an equal 
amount to Pope Pius XII, to be used for 
Catholic refugees as a memorial to the late 
Pope Pius XI, 


CHRISTIAN AID TO JEWISH REFUGEES 


In Rochester, N. Y., Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish women are jointly sponsoring the 
Open Door Shop, a unique and typically 
American effort to help Europe’s war refugees. 
The Open Door Shop sells baked goods, pre- 
serves, handicraft, and gift novelties made by 
women refugees who have been retrained by 
the Rochester Coordinating Committee for 
Refugees. These instances of generosity have 
been duplicated by others in many parts of 
the country. Bishop Eugene J. McGuinness, 
of the Catholic diocese of Raleigh, N. C., an- 
nounced that the Nazareth Catholic Orphan- 
age at Raleigh would be willing to house 200 
Jewish children from Germany. 

At the height of a campaign rally for Jew- 
ish refugees in Decatur, Ill., Dr. Edward S. 
Boyer, president of the church council, ap- 
peared unsolicited and offered his cooperation. 
As a result the council sent a letter to all 
church members advising those who cared to 
make their contribution to the American 
Jewish joint distribution committee. A 
Christian couple who heard Dr. Abba Hillel 
Silver, national chairman of the United Pal- 
estine Appeal, speak in a Los Angeles syna- 
gogue, sent him a check for $50 and the wife’s 
wedding ring, together with a letter offering 
to house two German-Jewish children. Uni- 
versalist Sunday-school children throughout 
the country have been contributing nickels 
and dimes for the aid of Jewish refugee chil- 
dren as part of the third annual friendship 
program of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation of the Universalist Church. At Notre 
Dame University a group of Catholic students 
arranged for a penny-a-day drive to raise a 
special sum toward the rescue-through-emi- 
gration work of the Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society. 

SCOUTS DO THEIR GOOD DEED 


Even more striking is the impressive array 
of incidents portraying good will in action 
that can be cited in the sphere of human re- 
lations. Last September a fire broke out in 
Temple Emanuel, the largest synagogue in 
Passaic, N. J. First to reach the flaming 
structure was a priest, Rev. William V. 
Dunne, pastor of St. Nicholas Church. Ig- 
noring danger to himself, he rushed into the 
synagogue in an attempt to rescue the sacred 
Torah scrolls and other ritual objects. As a 
token of gratitude, District Grand Lodge, No. 
4, of B’nai B'rith sent a contribution to the 
Mount Carmel Guild, Father Dunne’s favorite 
Catholic charity. Of a piece with this was 
the act of 32-year-old Father Paul Meinecke, 
of San Francisco’s St. Boniface Church, who, 
though just recovered from a 6 months’ siege 
of staphylococcus septicemia, volunteered two 
bottles of his blood, 6 weeks after leaving the 
hospital, to Sheldon Bellafsky, 12-year-old 
Chicago Jewish youngster, whose life de- 
pended on blood from someone who had 
recovered from the dread disease. 

It was the same spirit that motivated the 
all-Jewish Boy Scout Troop 119 in St. Louis to 
adopt Walter C. Gregory, a young Christian 
who had suddenly gone blind. The young- 
sters not only took him into their troop but 
taught him to walk the streets of his neigh- 
borhood and raised the funds needed to pro- 
cure him a Seeing Eye dog and to send him 
to Morristown, N. J., to be trained in the use 
of the animal. David Utz, 16-year-old Catho- 
lic high-school] student from Rochester, Minn., 
who won State-wide fame with a prize-win- 
ning oration called The Worth of the Jew 
and had invitations to repeat it before many 
civic bodies, repeated it again before a record- 
breaking throng in St. Paul, where the B’nai 
B'rith lodge and its youth affiliate, Aleph 
Zadik Aleph, gave him a public reception, 
with the priest who had baptized Utz among 
those present. Dr. Charles H. Sprague, a 
Protestant and a World War veteran, has 
never been on Hobby Lobby, but he ought 
to be, for this Bridgeport, Conn., physician 
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makes it his hobby to identify, care for, and 
decorate the graves of Jewish war veterans in 
his city. 

That these cre not exceptional illustrations 
of good will in action is evidenced by numer- 
ous incidents in the field of religious coopera- 
tion. Last winter a tornado ripped through 
Albany, Ga., but it failed to tear out any of 
the good will which has existed there for gen- 
erations. One of the buildings razed by the 
storm was Temple B’nai Israel, whose con- 
gregation was invited to meet ir four dif- 
ferent churches, the First Baptist Church in 
March, the First Methodist Church in April, 
the First Presbyterian Church in May, and 
the Christian Science Church in June. In 
Columbus, Ohio, the First Methodist Church 
held services for many months in the Bryden 
Road Temple while its church was being re- 
built after a fire. And in San Jose, Calif,., 
a Jewish congregaticn whose synagogue was 
destroyed by fire is holding Friday evening 
services at the First Congregational Church 
and Sunday-school classes at the First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Because of this spirit of fellowship the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
which seeks to further the ideals symbolized 
by such incidents of good will, is richer by 
$750. For many years Shreveport’s First 
Methodist Church used the vestry room of 
Temple B’nai Zion for its Sunday morning 
meetings. Recently, when the Methodists 
completed an annex to their building, a check 
for $750 was sent to the temple in apprecia- 
tion of its hospitality. The temple declined 
to accept the gift and suggested instead that 
the temple and church join in giving the 
money to the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 


COOPERATION IN THEOLOGICAL STUDY 


Acting on the theory that such refreshing 
examples of good will in action need not be 
exceptional if the representatives of the dif- 
ferent creeds knew more about each other’s 
religious practices and observances, two en- 
couraging movements in the sphere of inter- 
denominational study have been launched in 
New York City. 

The first of these, the Institute of Interde- 
nominational Studies, founded at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, brings to- 
gether more than 200 Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish theologians for weekly studies of 
the religious contributions of the various de- 
nominations and a discussion of their com- 
mon spheres of action, with distinguished 
Christian and Jewish scholaxs acting as lec- 
turers. At the same time several hundred 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish women, 
meeting alternately in a synagogue, a Protes- 
tant church, and a Catholic church, are at- 
tending a series of meetings, sponsored by 
the women’s committee of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, at which the 
services, customs, and worship of the three 
faiths are explained and studied. 

Another notable example in this field 
which deserves mention is the interesting 
experiment of the Commission on American 
Citizenship of the Catholic University of 
America. As part of its program for the 
building of American citizenship, this com- 
mission has been preparing articles and radio 
dramas emphasizing the historic good-will 
relations between Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics in the United States. This material has 
been given wide currency in publications 
reaching hundreds of thousands of children 
in Catholic parochial schools. In a recent 
issue of the Young Catholic Messenger there 
appeared a sketch based on the fact that a 
Jewish merchant in Niagara Falls, N. Y., had 
saved Niagara University, a Catholic college, 
from losing its property through foreclosure. 


FOSTERING MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


In line with this trend toward furthering 
mutual understanding by a more intimate 
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knowledge of the religious mores of other 
faiths, Universalist Sunday-school children 
this year visited synagogues, had rabbis speak 
at their Sunday schools, and invited Jewish 
mothers to explain the preparations for the 
Passover and the Sabbath. Rabbi Albert G. 
Baum, of Congregation Gemiluth Chassodim, 
Alexandria, La., has been distributing to his 
congregation copies of Catholic Action of the 
South, New Orleans archdiocesan weekly, as 
a means of familiarizing Jews with the re- 
ligious life of Catholics. Dr. Edgar Allen 
Lowther, pastor of the Temple Methodist 
Church in San Francisco, recently inaugu- 
rated a system of publishing notices about all 
Jewish holidays in the official calendar of his 
church. 

In several public high schools in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, the coincidence of the 
Christmas and Hanukkah (Jewish feast of 
light) festivals in 1940 was made the occa- 
sion for a combined school observance. Han- 
ukkah hymns and Christmas carols were 
sung by the students during the week pre- 
ceding the two holidays. Last Rosh Hasha- 
nah (Jewish New Year), that portion of the 
service known as the “Shofar service” was 
read and sung before the entire student body 
at Hendrix College in Conway, Ark., whose 
enrollment of 600 includes but two Jews. 

Interreligious cooperation in community 
projects is another evidence of good will in 
action. A back-yards neighborhood council 
in Chicago’s packing-house district, organized 
by Saul Alinsky, a Jewish sociologist, with 
the backing of Catholic Bishop Bernard Sheil, 
has grown to national proportions as a means 
of reconciling conflicting religious, political, 
and economic interests in depressed indus- 
trial areas. A community college in Bridge- 
port, Conn., staffed by volunteers consisting 
of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish clergy- 
men, gives adults a cultural education for 
$5 a year. 

FIRESIDE FRIENDSHIPS 

The Fireside Forums have taken deep root 
in Gary, Ind., where groups of 12 to 15 per- 
sons—Catholics, Protestants, Jews; Negroes, 
Italians, Germans, Finns, Slavs, Swedes, and 
representatives of other racial groups—meet 
regularly in each other’s homes for a friendly 
informal discussion of problems common to 
them all. The Forum for Understanding in 
Fresno, Calif., enables a priest, minister, and 
rabbi to appear together on the radio weekly 
to explain how these three faiths feel about 
matters of doctrine, social problems, and 
current events. 

Singly such episodes may mean much or 
little, but collectively they prove beyond 
doubt that the “ordinary folks” of America, 
the people who make America what it is, and 
who believe in democracy and all that it rep- 
resents, retain as an integral part of their 
way of life decent, kindly, humanitarian, and 
deep-rooted religious instincts and senti- 
ments, despite al’ propagandistic attempts to 
make them otherwise. 





Lease-Lend Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT R. 
REYNOLDS, OF NCRTH CAROLINA 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 





the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress which I delivered from Washing- 
ton Tuesday evening, March 4, over the 
red network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., on H. R,. 1776, generally known 
as the lend-lease bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen: For 
the past several weeks you have heard dis- 
cussed many times a bill which is now under 
consideration here in the United States Sen- 
ate, entitled “H. R. 1776, A bill to further 
promote the defense of the United States, and 
for other purposes.” This is one piece of pro- 

legislation on which every American 
should be thoroughly informed. 

This bill has been misnamed. It is posi- 
tively not a national-defense bill. It is purely 
and simply a bill providing for our giving 
away under the guise of lending or leasing, 
our implements of national defense. There 
is not one word in this bill providing for the 
strengthening of the national defense of our 
Nation. Those of you who have read the bill 
know that it proposes to manufacture for for- 
eign countries, to give to foreign countries, 
implements of defense manufactured in this 
country. If you haven't read the bill you 
should. If you haven’t a copy of this bill 
then write me and I will gladly provide you 
with one. 

For many months we heard on every side a 
great hue and cry for national defense. We 
were told by our experts, both in the Army 
and Navy, that we were woefully weak in the 
matter of armaments; that our Air Corps was 
not what it should be, that our Navy was not 
sufficient, and so forth. But in recent weeks 
we never hear our own national defense men- 
tioned any more. On the contrary all we hear 
now is how we can best strengthen the na- 
tional defense of other nations. 

This bill provides for the giving of our 
defense weapons to foreign governments; re- 
pairing or reconditioning in this country ships 
of foreign countries; and it further provides 
for our communicating to foreign govern- 
ments any defense information which we 
may have, and mind you—all of this at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the United States. 

Some say that our first line of defense is 
in Europe. I say that our first line of defense 
is right here at home. If this bill, H. R. 1776, 
is enacted into law it will acknowiedge our 
dependence upon Great Britain, whereas, we 
obtained our independence from Great Britain 
by the Declaration of Independence of 1776. 1 
for one am not willing to recognize our de- 
pendence or our continued preservation upon 
the armed forces of any nation upon the face 
of the earth. We must depend only upon our 
own strength and Western Hemisphere soli- 
darity. 

In one breath we tell the republics of Cen- 
tral and South America that we are so power- 
ful that we will protect them against any 
aggressor. In the same breath we tell the 
world that we are so weak that we must 
depend entirely upon the British Navy—and 
that if the British Navy is sunk, we sink with 
it. We biow hot one minute and cold the 
next. 

Those who believe that our first line of de- 
fense is in the English Channel or on the 
Rhine are demanding all-out aid for Britain. 
If this bill passes and we are drawn into this 
war it will be all in for America. 

This is not our war. If it is our war 
then we ought to recognize it as such and 
be truthful with the American people by 
voting a declaration of war now. Why all 
this camouflage? 

Those who are most insistent upon our 
going all-out for England are the very ones 
who, at the same time, state that we are 
the least prepared here at home. I cannot 


understand the inconsistency of such argu- 
ments. 
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This country has been driven frantic with 
fear that we are going to be invaded if 
England falls. This wave of fear and hys- 
teria has swept many of our people off 
balance. Propaganda over the radio and 
by motion pictures, as well as by some 
newspaper columnists, has reached the point 
where, unfortunately, some people are ready 
and anxious to plunge us into a bloody war 
overseas now—in two continents, Europe and 
Asia. 

They say that if we don’t go all-out now 
and if Britain succumbs, Hitler will seize the 
British Navy and proceed forthwith to take 
South America, Central America, and the 
United States. That’s an old, old story. 
That’s what they want us to believe when 
they actually don’t believe it themselves. 

In 1808 Napoleon at the head of the 
French forces threatened an invasion of Eng- 
land. At that time England called upon 
the United States for all-out aid in her be- 
half. Then, in 1917 England again called 
upon the United States to save her. We 
did, and for thanks we were labeled Shylocks. 
Now, for the third time England’s back is 
to the wall and she again beckons us from 
across the sea. 


It was Napoleon in 1808. 
It was the Kaiser in 1917. 
It is Hitler in 1941. 

Who will it be in 1965? 


Every time England’s back is to the wall 
she calls upon us to save her, therefore I 
ask, are we dependent upon the British 
Navy for our defense and preservation, or 
is it that Great Britain is dependent upon 
us? History itself answers this question. 

What we really need today is a bill pro- 
viding for the national defense of our coun- 
try, the United States of America. 

As this fateful year of 1941 is now run- 
ning its course our country is the battle- 
ground of men and women, American men 
and women, fighting out upon American 
soil the feuds of the Eastern Hemisphere— 
Europe and Asia—and in my opinion I re- 
spectfully submit that those men and women 
should now be devoting their time, their 
thoughts and their energies, to the defense 
of the United States and to a solution of 
our problems here at home. 

Well do I recall the obligation which I 
assumed by oath when I entered the United 
States Senate in 1932, at which time I swore 
that I would defend my country against the 
enemies from within as well as against the 
enemies from without. Recalling this oath, 
I am reminded of a statement made by 
Abraham Lincoln, the sixteenth President of 
the United States, when he said that if 
this Nation is ever destroyed it must be de- 
stroyed from within. He was right then. 
He is right now. 

Instead of going to foreign shores to make 
destruction of isms, totalitarianisms, commu- 
nism, fascism, and Nazi-ism, what we should 
do is to exterminate these isms which are 
right here in our midst, boring from within 
night and day, in an endeavor now to destroy 
our national-defense program, and to make 
destruction of our American form of govern- 
ment. 

This bill H. R. 1776 provides for our lend- 
ing, leasing, and giving all to foreign coun- 
tries. I think that before our masses, the 
sharecropper of the South, the laborers in 
our textile plants, the small wheat farmer in 
the Midwest, the white-collared men of the 
stores and offices, the women of the mills and 
shops, are called upon to pay for any European 
war, which I declare is not theirs, that the 
British Empire, with its tremendous wealth, 
its millionaires in England, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, and every 
other part of the world, should first be 
called upon to pay. 

As previously stated, this is not a bill pro- 
viding for the national defense of the United 
States, but is a bill for the protection and the 
preservation of the British Empire at the- 


expense of the taxpayers of the United States. 
It is truly and exclusively a gift bill. 

I don’t say that the passage of this bill 
will take us into war, but I do believe that 
it is a step toward war, and that it may 
eventually lead to a declaration of war, so 
why gamble with the lives of American 
men by the enactment of this bill. 

These are indeed serious times when grave 
decisions must be made by men in authority 
who control the destiny of our country. As 
to what the future holds in store no one 
can tell, but it would certainly seem that 
our first consideration should be our own 
American citizens and the welfare and fu- 
ture of our own country ahead of those 
of any other country on the face of the 
earth. Have we become so weak, as many 
would lead you to believe, that we are to 
fall the easy prey of any country or com- 
bination of countries. I don’t think so. 
Our greatest danger at this time is that we 
will become the prey of mass fear and hys- 
teria, due entirely to the great wave of 
propaganda that is sweeping from coast to 
coast. We must keep our heads. 

I am not opposed to giving aid to Eng- 
land as is now provided under existing stat- 
utes; however, I am bitterly opposed to any 
subterfuge, or any circumventing of the 
present statutes, by any type of legislation, 
such as is this lend-lease-give bill for which 
we are now being called upon to vote. 

I believe that we should look after Amer- 
ica first. I believe that we should settle our 
problems here at home first. I believe that 
all of our energies should be expended in the 
interest of our country first. We who hold 
this view are labelled appeasers, “fifth col- 
umnists,” and some call us traitors, but 
whatever they call us, because we are inter- 
ested in America first, our view upon the 
issue of saving America for Americans still 
prevails in our hearts and minds. 

In conclusion, I read from a recent and 
most interesting, as well as timely, editorial 
from the News and Observer of Raleigh, 
N. C., in the last paragraph of which the 
editor, Jonathan Daniels, says that “If Amer- 
ica determines to go to the aid of an assailed 
democracy no fear of war will deter it. But 
America should not move in aid under any 
illusion that it can serve only with money 
and materials and with no risk of men. Any 
move toward war is a move toward men 
fighting—toward American Armies fighting 
in any and every part of the world.” 

We cannot save the world and at the same 
time save our hides. 





Parity for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY L. J. LAUERMAN 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I herewith bring to the attention 
of the Members of the House a worth- 
while radio speech delivered by Mr. 
L. J. Lauerman, of Olivia, Minn., on 
January 17, 1941. Mr. Lauerman is pres- 
ident of the Minnesota Parity Associa- 
tion which is doing much to awaken in 
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the general public in Minnesota the great 
need for parity for the farmer. For 
that principle I have personally fought 
consistently since coming to Congress 
and hope to shortly see the day when 
agriculture will be on even footing with 
industry and union labor. 
The address follows: 


The 48 States of our Union are a Nation of 
130,000,000 people. These people do one-half 
of all of the business of the civilized world. 
They are 98 percent self-sufficient. They pro- 
duce within the borders of their country 
enough grain, vegetables, meats, and other 
focdstuffs to feed all of their people; enough 
metals of all kinds to satisfy their require- 
ments. They have sufficient labor to pro- 
duce all of the raw materials needed and 
enough factories and labor to process them. 
They have adequate transportation facili- 
ties to distribute them and more money than 
needed in these various operations, and yet 
our Government is on the road to bankruptcy. 

With all of these resources we find one- 
third of our people doing without actual ne- 
cessities of life and the other two-thirds doing 
without things that they would like to have. 
Why? Because our people do not have the 
purchasing power or income in terms of dol- 
lars with which we measure the value of 
goods and services. 

This state of affairs, which has existed for 
10 years last past, forces on us a realization 
that we have a serious economic problem 
before us which must presently be solved on 
a sound basis. To solve it, we must put more 
dollars in the hands of the consumers. In the 
hasty preparations being made for the world 
war, in which we will no doubt soon be active 
participants, the farmer and other producers 
of raw materials, and the rest of the 54,000,000 
of our people who are dependent upon agri- 
cultural income for a livelihood, are the for- 
gotten men and women of our times. 

Unless we can bring about parity for agri- 
culture, thus putting more dollars in the 
hands of farmers and consumers, we will soon 
have a complete financial collapse in America, 
economic bankruptcy, followed by inflation 
and repudiation, and then a dictatorship. 
The history of the world shows that a dicta- 
tor is always the receiver of a bankrupt 
nation. How then can we put more dollars 
in the hands of the producers and consumers 
and thus avoid our financial collapse? This 
can be done only by increasing the number 
of units of production and by increasing the 
price of the things produced. 

Removing all the theory, we find that the 
financial measure of our economic welfare, 
whether individual, corporate, or governmen- 
tal, consists of adding up two columns of 
figures—incomes and disbursements. Re- 
gardless of what our theories may be, these 
two totals tell the story of our economic well- 
being. Income consists of bartering power, 
which is created by the production and sale 
of new wealth, the things which we obtain 
from the earth—that is, from farms, forests, 
mines, and seas—and earned income, which 
is derived from wages, interest, and profits. 
Disbursements include everything on the 
outgo side of the ledger, whether in the 
accounts of an individual or government. 

Some authors contend that capital is the 
creator of production; really, the reverse is 
true. Labor is the basic creator. The pro- 
duction of raw materials by labor came before 
money or capital. 

Having plenty of money in our financial 
reservcir, we in America have only to draw 
the money out, allow it to circulate through 
the channels of trade, and then flow back 
into the reservoir. The method now used 
to increase the flow of money by Federal 
borrowings and expenditures is unsound and 
is ultimately going to force us into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Total present and proposed appropriations 
and authorization for defense in the period 
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June 1, 1940, through June 1942, amount 
to $28,500,000,000. The President estimates 
the deficit for the next fiscal year at $9,200,- 
000,000. This money has to be borrowed and 
interest paid thereon. 

The only sound method of drawing money 
out of our capital reservoir is by the annual 
production and sale of goods and services. 
In other words, earning it. 

The Raw Materials National Council of 
Sioux City, Iowa, after 4 years of research 
has determined that every dollar of farm 
income, which is earned income, produces 
or translates into $1 of factory pay roll, 
and $7 of national income. This has held 
true from 1921 through 1940. In other words, 
our agricultural income is the governing 
factor in our economy. It leads factory pay 
rolls up and down under normal force of 
volume and price levels at intervals of from 
3 to 6 months. This 1-1-7 formula or ratio 
is the most important discovery of our time. 

To emphasize its importance, let us apply 
it to a bushel of corn. If a farmer produces 
a bushel of corn he produces a bushel of 
new wealth. When he takes that bushel to 
the elevator or market, if he receives 80 cents 
out of our cash reservoir, we have 80 cents 
of farm income, 80 cents of factory pay rolls, 
and seven times 80 cents, or $5.60, of national 
income. If the market price of the corn is 
only 40 cents, the farmer receives only 40 
cents; it produces only 40 cents of factory 
pay rolls, and we have only $2.80 of national 
income. 

Applying this income relationship to the 
1940 corn crop estimated at 2,449,200,000 
bushels, we get a picture of the huge loss 
that occurs. At 80 cents per bushel, the 1940 
corn crop would yield $1,959,360,000 in farm 
income which is new wealth. That in turn 
would translate into $2,000,000,000 in factory 
pay rolls, and $14,000,000,000 in national in- 
come. At 40 cents per bushel our average 
corn crop would produce only $1,000,000,000 
in farm income and $1,000,000,000 in factory 
pay rolls, and $7,000,000,000 in national in- 
come. 

This is what is actually happening in this 
country of ours today. 

In 1928 we produced 5,333,000,000 bushels 
of oats, wheat, rye, barley, flax, and corn. In 
1932 we produced 5,253,000,000 bushels of the 
same kind of grains. 

In 1928 we produced 17,007,000,000 pounds 
of beef, pork, mutton, and veal. In 1932 we 
produced 16,800,000,000 pounds of beef, pork, 
mutton, and veal. 

In 1928 our farm income was $11,700,000,000, 
factory payrolls amounted to $11,400,000,000, 
and our national income was $82,000,000,000. 

In 1932 with approximately the same pro- 
duction our farm income dropped to $5,300,- 
000,000; factory payrolls to $5,200,000,000 and 
our national income to oniy $39,000,000,000 
after deducting $9,000,000,000 of capital losses. 

The records in the Department of Agricul- 
ture show that in 1928 we had a net import 
of $267,000.000 of farm products. That fact 
precludes the thought that a surplus resulted 
in 1932 from a loss of export trade. 

The need for increasing the national income 
in order to avoid bankruptcy and dictatorship 
in our Nation is, therefore, very obvious. 

Three steps are necessary to bring about 
prosperity in the United States: 

1. Agricultural prices and industrial prices 
must be brought into balance by basing them 
on a common index, preferably that of 1926. 

2. The parity thus established must be pro- 
tected by means of tariffs geared to the same 
index to prevent foreign products from com- 
ing into the United States and underselling 
products of domestic origin, thereby breaking 
prices in the home market. 

3. New industries must be encouraged to 
consume for nonfood and nonfabric purposes 
any surpluses of agricultural raw materials 
not needed for human consumption or which 
cannot be sold in the world markets, and to 
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absorb industrial labor rendered idle by tech- 
nological improvements in industry. 

Under a system of economy whereby prices 
and tariffs are based on a common index, it 
is possible to draw from the reservoir a sup- 
Ply of money sufficient to provide enough 
primary bartering power to yield an annual 
income ample to meet every need of society. 
When the proper amount of primary barter- 
ing power is supplied by the sale of raw ma- 
terials, the turnover of the capital thus cre- 
ated, as it flows through the channels of 
commerce, will yield a sum actually seven 
times greater than the sum drawn from the 
capital reservoir by the sale of agricultural 
raw materials. 

It is possible to operate the national econ- 
omy with a degree of exactitude comparable 
with the manner in which a life-insurance 
company is operated. When average produc- 
tion can be determined, when the number of 
times the raw materials or new wealth dollar 
will turn over in commerce is known, and 
the price point at which the maximum vol- 
ume of goods will exchange is parity we have 
@ sound formula upon which to base our 
collective business operations. 

Under such formula there can be no mys- 
tery about the functioning of money or the 
operations of credit. Money then would be- 
come a true and unvarying measure of value. 
Credit operations then would be sound be- 
cause they would be based on known values 
determined by scientific mathematical calcu- 
lation. 

Such a plan will help to promote world 
peace. In fact, the only way to world peace 
is for the United States to take world lead- 
ership, restore the fair income from world 
froduction of real wealth, and prevent the 
collapse of our international monetary sys- 
tem. 

With the United States doing half of 
the business of the world, the rest of the 
world cannot prosper while we go into bank- 
ruptcy. We cannot have prosperity without 
parity prices. We cannot have parity prices 
unless we have parity tariffs. If the United 
States wishes to be of service to the world, 
and particularly to its own people, it ought 
at once to adjust all of its reciprocal trade 
agreements on the basis of our parity price 
level. 

We surely all agree that our democracy 
which was established to provide equal op- 
portunity for our citizens, also contemplated 
equal tariff protection for all groups. If 
such a step were taken and a foundation of 
parity prices for basic farm commodities es- 
tablished in 6 months the depression would 
be a sad memory of serious mistakes. In a 
short period our seemingly unbalanceable 
Budget could be balanced for the simple rea- 
son that the sale of our annual production 
of new wealth would create the necessary 
income. In less than 18 months, jobs would 
be looking for men at decent wages. 

Lack of parity for agriculture affects each 
and every one of us very vitally. For in- 
stance, let us take one item of new wealth 
produced by our people. Since December 12 
last the New York market on butterfat has 
dropped 6% cents per pound. Our local 
creamery in Olivia was paying 38 cents for 
butterfat on that day. Today it can pay the 
farmer only 31 cents. 

The 11 creameries in Renville County pur- 
chased last year 3,766,000 pounds of butter- 
fat. Adding to that figure an estimated 20 
percent, or 753,000 pounds of butterfat pur- 
chased by cream stations and other outside 
creameries makes a total annual produc- 
tion of butterfat in Renville County of 
4,519,000 pounds. The 7 cent drop in price, 
if maintained throughout the year, will re- 
sult in a loss to the dairy producers in 
Renville County of $316,300 annually. 
Under the 1-1-7 formula, the national in- 
come will be reduced seven times that sum, or 
$2,214,000. It is reported that butterfat can 
be marketed in the Argentine for 11 cents 
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Thursday, March 6, 1941 


ARTICLE BY DR. ROSWELL MAGILL 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article by Dr. Roswell Magill, 
appearing in the March 1941 issue of 
Investor America. Dr. Magill is at pres- 
ent prefessor of law at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and recently held the position of 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. He is 
one of the country’s leading tax experts 
and has enjoyed the confidence and re- 
spect of every member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, before whom he has 
frequently appeared as the representa- 
tive of the Treasury Department. His 
article has received widespread com- 
mendation in the press, and it should be 
given careful consideration by the Con- 
gress. The article follows: 


[From the March 1941 issue of Investor 
America] 


FINANCING DEFENSE 


(By Roswell Magill, professor of law, Columbia 
University; Former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States) 


Fifty years ago the burning question before 
the town meeting was whether the road 
money should be spent on North Street or 
South Street; and whether the town should 
go into debt in order to raise money to build 
a new school building. These were simple, 
understandable questions, which citizens 
could debate with intelligence and assurance. 
The democratic process was a very good way 
to settle them. 

Today the questions before New England 
town meetings may be similar, but the ques- 
tions before our larger democracies, the 
States and the Nation, are far more com- 
plex. Shall we trade destroyers to England 
for naval bases? Shall we grant great au- 
thority to the President to lease-lend? Shall 
we proceed with a seventeen and one-half bil- 
lion dollar budget, and hcw? 

There are so many facets and so many 
implications to any of these questions; they 
are so big and so difficult that at the sight of 
them the average citizen is apt to draw com- 
pletely into the shell of his small daily pre- 
occupations, to leave their solution wholly to 
his representatives and such “experts” as may 
present themseives. Yet the democratic 
process demands that the average citizen— 
you and you and you—shall have a reason- 
ably lucid understanding of great public 
questions and shall be prepared to take his 
part in their decision. One great need of 
our democracy is to perfect ways and means 
for presenting the pros and cons of public 
issues in understandable form to the layman. 








Review, January 11, 1941).) It will neces- 
sarily be oversimplified. My single aim is 
to make it short, objective, and intelligible. 

The President’s 1941 Budget message, pre- 
sented to Congress early in January, fore- 
cast a net deficit of a little over $6,000,000,000 
for the current fiscal year, and a net deficit 
of $9,200,000,000 for the next fiscal year. The 
sum of these two anticipated deficits is al- 
most the same as the total of the estimated 
net receipts for the 2 years. In other words, 
during the fiscal years 1941 and 1942, present 
Federal taxes will pay only about 50 percent 
of estimated Federal expenditures. The 
prospect is actually a little worse than that, 
for the proposed expenditures do not include 
the cost of such aid to Great Britain or other 
countries as may be granted by Congress 
directly or under the lease-lend bill. Thus 
the deficits may very well be larger than 
those anticipated in the Budget. 

The President’s Budget message did not 
indicate specifically how these Budget deficits 
should be met. It did suggest that addi- 
tional taxes should be imposed this year, 
but contained no express recommendations 
either of the kind of taxes to be utilized, or 
the amounts which should be raised thereby. 
In the absence of other provision, the deficits 
must be met, of course, by further borrow- 
ing. Congress has already authorized an in- 
crease in the debt limit from $49,000,000,000 
to $65,000,000,000, to provide for this possi- 
bility. It is anticipated, however, that there 
will be at least ome revenue act of 1941, 
There were two in 1940. 

So long as the lease-lend bill is pending, 
it may be impractical for the administration 
to formulate and announce more specific 
plans for financing our vast defense expend-~ 
itures. As soon as our obligations under that 
bill and in the present situation become 
clearer, the administration would render a 
great service by taking the country into its 
confidence as to its fiscal program, suggesting 
the kinds and amounts of additional taxes 
proposed to be imposed and the amounts to 
be raised by borrowing. 

The Treasury is already a partner of every 
individual and of every business in the land. 
In many instances the Treasury is now en- 
titled to more than half of the net income 
of the individual and the business. Busi- 
nessmen in particular find it increasingly 
hard to operate, to budget, to plan ahead, 
when there is no certainty whatever as to 
taxes, always a major element of costs. 

Last year’s Budget became (by the summer 
and fall of 1940) almost fantastically unreal- 
istic as a forecast either of receipts or ex- 
penditures. Possibly we confront the same 
situation this year. Should corporations 
budget for a tax rate of 30 percent? (The 
present rate is 24 percent.) Many of them 
are doing so. Is the excess-profits tax slated 
for an increase? How about the sales taxes 
on automobiles and tires and gasoline? How 
about the individual income tax? 

We all know thet this is an uncertain, 
crazy world. No plan or prophecy has any 
guaranty of performance. But surely we, the 
people, are entitled to the best judgment of 
our fiscal representatives as to what the fu- 
ture holds for us, so far as they can deter- 
mine it. We will pardon them if they are 
wrong. It is harder to pardon them if they 
leave us in a complete fog as to what our 
fiscal burden is likely to be. We should like 
to be able to gird up our loins for the sacri- 
fices which they see ahead of us. 

Probably the President and Congress will 
tell us their fiscal plans in good time, per- 
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haps even at the time this article appears. In 
the absence of an official statement, what 
may we reasonably expect? No layman can 
hope to give an exact forecast, but at least 
the major possibilities can be explored. 

The Federal Government is already em- 
ploying nearly all the major forms of taxa- 
tion, and employing them heavily. To raise 
more money by taxation, therefore, requires 
increases in present forms of taxes and a re- 
duction in present exemptions to bring in 
more taxpayers. The major taxes apt to be 
increased are the income tax, personal and 
corporate; the estate and gift taxes; and the 
miscellaneous sales taxes. Let us glance at 
each of these principal sources of revenue. 

1. The income tax is generally regarded as 
one of the fairest forms of taxation, since 
income is a good register of the ability to pay 
taxes. Although the income-tax rates were 
sharply increased just last year on the brackets 
above $10,000, the rates on incomes below 
that figure were not greatly changed. The 
exemptions were lowered by 20 percent. For 
more revenue, the normal rate might be 
decidedly increased; the exemption from sur- 
taxes (now $4,000, plus the personal exemp- 
tion and credit for dependents) might be 
lowered; and the surtax rates from $6,000 to 
$150,000 or thereabouts might be raised. 

The top surtax rates, up to 75 percent, are 
already about as high as they can be made 
for maximum productivity. Moreover, it has 
been estimated that if all persons receiving 
$10,000 or more were allowed to keep only 
$10,000, and were required to pay the Treasury 
the balance, a total of only $2,321,000,000 
additional would be raised. Hence, if the in- 
come tax is to be made to produce consider- 
ably more revenue, the increases in rates will 
necessarily affect the lower-income brackets. 
At the same time, the tax exemption now 
accorded to the interest on some municipal, 
State, and Federal securities ought to be 
eliminated for the future, in order to im- 
prove the equal operation of the tax and to 
eliminate that last avenue of escape from 
surtaxes. 

The corporate tax rate now stands at twice 
the figure employed only 10 years ago, and 
the excess-profits tax is a still further increase 
in tax burden, of large proportions in some 
cases. Nevertheless it is unlikely that the 
rates on individuals wiil be raised without a 
coincident increase in corporate rates. The 
excess-profits tax will no doubt ultimately be 
sharply increased. Before that occurs, how- 
ever, it needs careful thought and revision, 
for it is now highly discriminatory in its 
actual operation, as applied to competitive 
businesses. ‘There are also too many cases 
of severe inequities under the present 
provisions. For example, the tax is notably 
discouraging to young, rapidly growing busi- 
nesses. 

2. Estate-tax and gift-tax exemptions are 
comparatively large, and the rates have not 
been raised since 1935, except for the flat 
10-percent increase applied to a number of 
taxes in 1940. Estates under $300,000 are 
still not very heavily taxed. Death taxes are 
a comparatively equitable form of taxation, 
and probably less stifling to business initia- 
tive than some other forms of imposts. Sev- 
eral hundred millions additional could ke 
raised in an emergency in this way. 

8. The Federal Government already em- 
ploys a wide variety of miscellaneous sales 
and excise taxes, the chief being those on 
sales of tobacco, liquor, and gasoline. In 
all probability all of these are in line for 
increases, and possibly a general manufac- 
turers’ sales tax might be imposed as well. 
It would exercise some deterrent effect upon 
private purchases, and thus upon inflation, 
and in both respects might thus indirectly 
aid the Federal program for defense expen- 
ditures. It would produce a large return. On 
the other hand, sales taxes bear with more 
severity, comparatively, upon the poor than 
upon the rich. They ought not to be in- 


creased unless other taxes are being decidedly 
increased too; and then only after a pretty 
careful study of the probable consequences. 

If national income shows a marked rise, 
as there is every reason to believe that it will, 
Congress might well decide to limit new or 
increased taxes for 1941 to one billion or two 
billion dollars. We already have a high- 
powered fiscal engine, which will produce a 
tremendous amount of revenue, increasing 
as income and employment rise. The ordi- 
nary Federal Budget could be balanced by 
taxes now in effect. Nevertheless, in a time 
of increasing national income, it would seem 
wise to cause more than half of total ex- 
penditures, both emergency and ordinary, to 
be paid out of taxes. We or our children 
must foot the bill some day, and these may 
be better times than the future. 

If the Executive and Congress manifest 
courage in cutting down present ordinary ex- 
penditures, and determination in restraining 
new spending, the problem of financing de- 
fense can be considerably simplified. Much 
greater cuts could and should be made than 
have so far been proposed. It should be pos- 
sible in times like these to reduce the great 
expenditures for public works, public high- 
ways, unemployment relief, and agriculture, 
for example, by a total of about $1,000,000,000, 
without serious impairment of necessary gov- 
ernmental services. 

Emergency expenditures, however, will 
have to be met by borrowing for the most 
part. A discussion of the probable effects of 
a@ vast increase in our public debt and the 
possibilities of rises in price levels or in- 
flation would require much more space than 
is available here. All would agree, however, 
that we face real dangers, and that we should 
restrict borrowing so far as we can. AS a 
corollary, Congress should adopt means for 
better coordination of appropriations and 
revenue legislation—for a strict adherence 
to the letter and the spirit of the Budget. 

An advisory council on fiscal policy is 
badly needed. We have great talent in the 
business and financial fields. We need to 
mobilize the best of it in the governmental 
service, for in times like these the best ad- 
vice the country can get is none too good. 
Our defense preparations are now, and prob- 
ably will continue for years to be, enormously 
costly, and our normal modes of life are bound 
to be disrupted for a generation. We need to 
make every effort to the end that our fiscal 
policies may be intelligently directed, that we 
may muster all our forces as effectively as we 
know how to meet the dangers and difficulties 
that we face. 





Comparison of Situation With Respect to 
Agriculture, Car Loadings, Bank Earn- 
ings, and Generation of Electric Power, 
1933-41 
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OF 
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OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1941 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DirKsen] 
on March 4 called to the attention of 
the House that it was the eighth anni- 
versary of the Roosevelt administration, 
and in a very eloquent speech called fur- 
ther attention to the fact that millions 
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have been spent and conditions have 
improved very little, if any. I desire to 
call to the attention of the gentleman 
the fact that on March 4, 1933, when 
President Roosevelt came into office, 
many of the banks were closed, people 
were without jobs and without food, and 
in many sections of the country home 
and farm owners were being evicted from 
their homes and farms. Mobs were being 
organized, and in some piaces were or- 
ganized to prevent the regular process 
of law. ‘These disasters were brought 
about by the policies of the Republican 
administration, and I call to the atten- 
tion of the House the situation as it 
exists today in comparison with the situ- 
ation as it existed in 1933 with respect 
to agriculture, car loadings, bank earn- 
ings, and the generation of electric 
power: 


Average price 
for month of 














February— 

1933 1941 
Hogs, per hundred pounds--..........- $2. 94 $7.19 
Cattle, beef, per hundred pounds..... $3. 31 $8. 34 
Veal calves, per hundred pounds...... $4.75 | $10.11 
Wool, cents per pound........ 8.8 32.1 
Wheat, cents per bushel... 32.3 67.8 
Cotton, cents per pound.... 5.5 9.4 
Corn, cents per bushel 19. 4 56.0 
Tobacco, all grades, cents per pound...| ' 10.5 10.9 





1 Fall of 1932 and early in 1933. 

Car-loadings index for month of January: 1933, 53 
percent; 1941, 86 percent, which would be an increase of 
62 percent. 

ank-earning debit in 141 leading cities in the United 
States: 1933, $24,466,000,000; 1941, $37,645,C00,000, which 
would be an increase of 54 percent. 

Kilowatts generated for month of January 1933, 
6,907,000,000; 1941, 13,698,000,000, which would be an 
increase of 97 percent. 





Labor Disputes In National-Defense 
Industries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE ST. LOUIS POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch for February 19, 
1941: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1941] 


C. I. O. Accusss A. F. or L. or RACKETEERING 
ON DEFENSE WoRK—LETTER BY A. D. LEwIs 
Cuarces “Wark CuHeEstT” Is BEING BUILT BY 
“PICKING POCKETS” OF WORKERS 


WASHINGTON, February 19.—Alleged prac- 
tices of the A. F. of L. on defense contracts in 
and around St. Louis were cited in a letter 
sent out today by A. D. Lewis, chairman of 
the United Construction Workers’ Organizing 
Committee, to all local C. I. O. units as a chal- 
lenge calling for vigilant effort and immedi- 
ate cooperation of all C. I. O. members. 
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“Through collusive agreements, boycotts, 
and discriminations against C. I. O, members,” 
the letter said, “the craft unions of the Amer 
ican Federation of Labor are usi 
fense program to build themselves a 
chest with which to fight the en’ . Oo. 
The facts herein recited are not peculiar to 
St. Louis, but are also true of many 
areas. 

“We cannot sit back while the A. F. 
building trades pile up a war chest of mil- 

of — 
to w 





byeces 
ne 
ones 
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lions through the picking of pockets 
less workers who ask only a chance 
on defense projects. We cannot tolerate ie 
cotts that endanger the existence of C. 1. O. 
unions of long standing. The time has come 
when we must strike against the racketeer 
who preys on national defense.” 


REPORT ON ST. LOUIS PROJECTS 


Included in the letter of Lewis, who is a 
brother of John L. Lewis, head of the United 
Mine Workers and former head of the C. 1. O., 
was a lengthy report by C. I, O. Regional Di- 
rector A. F. Kojetinsky of A. F. of L.-C. I. O. 
labor difficulties at the $14,000,000 TNT plant 
at Weldon Springs; the $28,000,000 small-arms 
plant for the Western Cartridge Co., in St. 
Louis; the $250,000 plant addition to the 
American Zinc Co., at Fairmont City, and the 
658-unit housing project for Negroes in St. 
Louis. 

With the letter was also a copy of the min- 
utes of a meeting of C. I. O. and A. F. of L. 
officials with Lt. Col. C. L. Miller, construct- 
ing quartermaster, and Capt. C. R. Dutton, 
commanding officer at the Weldon Springs 
projects, at which Colonel Miller, speaking 
for a “higher authority,” ordered the Fraser- 
Brace Engineering Co., the contractor, to put 
into effect immediately the following policy: 

“No requirement regarding union affilia- 
tions will be made by the contractor of any 
craftsmen, operators, laborers, or others em- 
ployed on this project. 

“That all applicants be advised that they 
are not required to pay fees to any organiza- 
tion in order to obtain or continue work on 
this project.” 

Despite these orders, the C. I. O. declared, 
the A. F. of L. leaders, John 8S. Church and 
Joseph Newell, threatened to withdraw A. F. 
of L. workers unless the job were 100-percent 
union and A. F. of L. 


Cc. I. O. CHARGES 


Reporting on this alleged situation, Kojet- 
insky wrote: 

“This project started operation on the the- 
ory that both A. F. of L. and C. I. O. people 
would be permitted to work on the job. The 
first group of people to be employed were 
members of the C. I. O. construction workers’ 
union. The American Federation of Labor 
has since been successful in compelling all 
employees hired to become members of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“There is definite indication of collusion 
between the Fraser-Brace Co. and the local 
building trades council of the A. F. of L. 
for the purpose of hiring only through the 
American Federation of Labor. The initia- 
tion fees at the outset of this program were 
as high as $200 and an average over all of ap- 
proximately $100 per person for the right to 
work with an A. F. of L. card on this project. 

“The construction workers’ union, through 
its representative, James T. Nash, spent a 
lengthy period of time in Washington, visit- 
ing with the War Department and all persons 
interested in the defense program in Wash- 
ington, in an attempt to stop these practices 
of partiality to the A. F. of L. No success was 
made other than an investigation which is 
now in progress, and it is my understanding 
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that there has been no additional hiring done 


ignored.” 
As has been previously reported, the C. I. O. 
has charged that the A. F. of L. had instituted 


Kojetinsky said: 

“This project was let to the Fruin-Colnon 
Construction Co., of St. Louis, which at all 
times has been an American Federation of 
Labor contractor. We realize in this in- 
stance that inasmuch as this company has the 
entire construction project under its control, 
that the American Federation of Labor un- 
questionably will supply the labor. 

“Here, however, we are confronted with a 
boycott of C. I. O. material, such as sand, 
gravel, crushed rock, etc., which compels the 
Government in this instance to pay approxi- 
mately 51 cents per ton more for these ma- 
terials, because they must be shipped in by 
freight from Illinois. In this area all ma- 
terials such as sand, gravel, and quarries are 
under closed-shop agreement with the C. I. O. 
Quarry Workers’ Union. 

“In the past, the American Federation of 
Labor has been compelled to accept these 
materials on all local building projects. How- 
ever, the contractor has been compelled by 
the A. F. of L. Trades Council to refuse the 
bids of the quarry owners under C. I. O. con- 
tract. The Fruin-Colnon Construction Co. 
must obtain these materials in other sections 
of the State and out of the State at an 
increased cost or the A. F. of L. will refuse to 
handle same on this project. 

TRUST CONSPIRACY CHARGED 


“It is needless to say that the owners of 
these quarries under contract feel this pres- 
sure tremendously, as do the members of our 
union, who will be deprived of employment 
because of this action. We stand to lose the 
membership of six or seven hundred quarry 
workers and our contracts with the quarries 
if this practice is allowed to continue. The 
injustice that is being visited upon the Gov- 
ernment in this instance is definitely a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade and should be in- 
vestigated as a violation of the Sherman Act. 
The contractor in this instance refuses to 
discuss the demands made upon him by the 
A. F. of L. but will not accept C. I. O. bids 
for these materials.” 

The American Zinc Co. difficulties arose, 
according to the C. I. O., through the fact that 
the C. I. O. has had a closed-shop contract 
with the company for many years, and was 
given the contract for construction of a 
$250,000 roaster at Fairmount City, while the 
A. F. of L. has a contract with the same com- 
pany for reconditioning its plant at Mon- 
santo, Ill. 

“It is obvious,” said Kojetinsky’s report, 
“that fear has been instilled in the company 
that failure to place A. F. of L. building- 
trades men on the construction at Fairmount 
City, which was started by C. I. O., would 
tend to stop work on their plant at Monsanto. 
The company has endeavored through various 
subterfuges to have the C. I. O. relinquish its 
position in regard to the job already started 
by the construction workers. However, the 
1,200 members under contract refuse to per- 
mit any A. F. of L. building-trades men on 
any job in Fairmount City. 













































































































“The American Zinc Co. has appealed to 
the Defense Commission for conciliation in 
this instance, but the union feels that there 
is no point for conciliation inasmuch as the 
company has recognized the union’s agree- 
ment and started its construction work under 
the C. I. O., as provided in the agreement. 
The company, fearful that its additional 
project in Monsanto will be closed, has ceased 
work and laid off the C. I. O. men in Fair- 
mount City who were employed by the con- 
struction workers to do this new building 
work. 

“The labor movement in St. Louis feels in 
this instance that it is justified in demanding 
that this work be continued by C. I. O. as 
originally agreed and that every effort must 
be exerted to prevent the A. F. of L. from im- 
posing its ‘will on the company. The local 
union of mine, mill, and smelter workers will 
close down the plant if the A. F. of L. build- 
ing trades appear on this project.” 

The report declared that feeling had become 
bitter in St. Louis, was growing, and might 
lead to serious consequences. 

“The C. I. O. movement in St. Louis will not 
back down in the face of the rackets where 
initiation fees are concerned and strong- 
arm methods have been imposed upon con- 
tractors and the Government itself.” 

The 658-unit housing project for Negroes 
is not a defense project, but it was included 
in the report, The gist of the controversy, 
according to the C. I. O., was the A. F. of L.’s 
calculation that since 3.2 percent of the me- 
chanics in St. Louis were Negroes only that 
percentage of Negroes should be hired on the 
project. 

“The C. I. O.,” the report said, “has 500 
Negro mechanics in its union and feels that 
inasmuch as this is a project for the Negro, 
that the work should be granted to that local 
union. The appeal has fallen on deaf ears, as 
all Government agencies apparently feel that 
any construction work must and should be 
allotted to the A. F. of L.” 

The report concluded with the charge that 
although the A. F. of L. has announced na- 
tionally that initiation fees for construction 
workers will not exceed $25, “in practice this 
is not being carried out” and that the large 
fees are “being used to wage war against us 
in all types of organization work.” 


CHARGE OF A. F. OF L. BLACKLIST SENT TO WAR 
DEPARTMENT 


A complaint that the A. F. of L. had black- 
listed St. Charles labor on the Weldon Springs 
TNT plant construction job because St. 
Charles businessmen had not assisted the 
A. F. of L. in previous troubles was sent to 
the War Department yesterday by the C. I. O. 
United Construction Workers’ Union. 

Affidavits made by B. H. Jolly, St. Charles 
County Superintendent of Schools, and M. B. 
Norris, a C. I. O. construction worker, charged 
that John J. Church, secretary of the St. 
Louis Building Trades Council, told them 
January 27 that St. Charles labor was black- 
listed because of past troubles, including the 
fight between A. F. of L. men and nonunion 
workers over the reconstruction of the St. 
Charles highway bridge 7 years ago. The 
affidavits quoted Church as having asserted 
that even if St. Charles men joined the A. F. 
of L. they would not get jobs on the $11,- 
000,000 TNT plant construction. 

Church, who was out of the city today, had 
stated previously there were plenty of men 
available within the A. F. of L. ranks to man 
all defense jobs in the St. Louis area. The 
announced policy of the general contractor, 
the Fraser-Brace Construction Co., is to draw 
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from A. F. of L. unions as long as the supply 
is sufficient, then from the most reliable 
scurce available in the open market. A few 
laborers employed on the job are residents of 
St. Charles County. 





Monopolization of Bonneville Power 
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HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, March 6, 1941 





Mr.FPIERCE. Mr. Speaker, the Alumi- 
num Co. of America made its record in 
connection with the monopolization of 
Niagara power. I told this story to the 
Congress in my speeches of June 15 and 
July 12,1939. The title of the first speech 
was “Power Development at Niagara, 
With Lessons for Bonneville.” I regret 
to say that the lesson which should have 
been learned was not learned by Bonne- 
ville. The first indication that the lesson 
of Niagara experience of monopolization 
of public power by a single industry has 
really been learned is the release of 
March 5, 1941, from the office of Secre- 
tary Ickes. In this release, the Secretary 
replied to Gov. Charles A. Sprague of 
Oregon, who made an attack upon the 
Secretary because he refused to grant to 
the Aluminum Co. of America further 
exclusive rights to Bonneville power. 
Already this great monopoly has prime 
and interim contracts for 42 percent of 
Bonneville’s ultimate prime and dependa- 
ble capacity, or nearly as much power as 
the entire State of Oregon now consumes. 
The Secretary has followed the letter and 
the spirit of the law, which specifically 
forbids monopolization of Bonneville 
power by private industry. 


ALCOA PROFITS FROM DEFENSE 


Under pressure of defense this great 
monopoly has attempted a repetition of 
its wicked and scandalous monopoliza- 
tion of Niagara power. It would now 
monopolize, for a single private industry, 
the present available power of the great- 
est power stream on earth. There is a 
perfect setting for this proposed monop- 
olization—a Governor ready to fight for 
Alcoa, a complacent State utilities com- 
missioner, and a legislature controlled 
against public power. A_ subservient 
press streamlines the effort. I should 
add that a perfect understanding of this 
perfect set-up may be had by reading 
opinion 59 of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. This was reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
March 3, and my remarks on the opinion 
are to be found in the body of that 
RECORD. 

The Bonneville Act sought protection 
of the public interest by providing a 
reservation of power for public bodies, 
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and for the distribution of the remain- 
ing power amonz many industries rather 
than monopolization by a single industry. 
The people of the Northwest want these 
industries scattered throughout that 
section. They are strongly averse to 
concentration of industry in one spot. 
The money lent by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the construction of the Bonne- 
ville power project is to be paid back by 
the users of power. The people feel that 
they have a vested right to the beneficial 
use of the waters of the Columbia River. 
They expect to pay back their share of 
the construction costs. They know that 
an industry like the Alcoa is largely auto- 
matic; that its presence in any particular 
place will not yield great employment 
benefits to the section. They believe it 
is better to have numerous small indus- 
tries in which the people of the section 
may participate, and which will employ 
more labor. 

The history of the Alcoa during this 
emergency and its acts in the name of 
defense will some day be written in full. 
Speaking briefly, I can: truthfully say 
that it has sought to extend throughout 
the country its existing power monopo- 
lies. Quietly and efficiently it has gone 
about this project, working through its 
allies in the defense set-up. First, there 
was utter denial of any aluminum short- 
age. Only 6 months ago this was made 
to me personally when I sought to ex- 
tend the uses of Bonneville power for the 
defense program. The German tie-in of 
Alcoa was soon after made public. Also 
should be noted its effort to strangle 
competitors. This last move is the basis 
of the passage at arms between Secretary 
Ickes and Governor Sprague, of Oregon. 
With the proposal of a competing com- 
pany to manufacture aluminum through 
the use of Bonneville power, the Governor 
flies to the aid and defense of Alcoa, ap- 
parently determined to drive the com- 
petitor from the State of Oregon. This 
is strange, because Alcoa is located in 
Washington, across the river. Why 
should the Governor object to an indus- 
try coming to Oregon? The Secretary 
replies by enforcing the law. Already 
too much Bonneville power has been 
granted one company. 


POWER SHORTAGE APPARENT 


The private utilities, by expenditure 
of a million dollars of money, mostly 
added to the rate base, have delayed 
public-power development under a defi- 
nite program to grab the power for 
themselves. The opponents of Bonneville 
appropriations have frequently charged 
on this floor that the proposed appro- 
priations would provide a huge surplus 
of power. The facts are that there is an 
actual power shortage throughout the 
Nation, and there is now a power short- 
age in the Northwest. I set forth these 
facts in a warning speech on this floor 
on March 3, 1939, in which I offered a 
study of the actual and potential capac- 
ity of Pacific Northwest power resources 
in relation to the defense program. In 
closing that speech, I said: 

Irrespective of irrigation pumping needs, 
major industrial load, agricultural betterment 
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loads, and defense reserve, conditions now 
exist to absorb all of Bonneville’s power ca- 
pacity by the time it can be completed under 
a@ peacetime normal growth schedule. A na- 
tional-defense reserve of 250,000 kilowatts 
will be needed. 


The truth of my statement is now ap- 
parent, and those who have attempted 
to block Bonneville have actually ob- 
structed national defense. 


PUBLIC INTEREST MUST BE PROTECTED 


Speaking on March 3, I called special 
attention to the separate concurring 
opinion of Federal Power Commissioner 
Scott, from which opinion I now qucte, 
as it is most pertinent: 


The public has invested millions of dollars 
in these great projects, not for the purpose of 
increasing the profits of the private utili- 
ties, but to provide cheap electric energy for 
consumers generally. * * * The im- 
portant thing is the adequate protection of 
the inherent right of the people to make 
economic and social progress and to permit 
them to utilize and enjoy a great natural re- 
source. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it is so impor- 
tant that the statement of Secretary 
Ickes be brought before the Members of 
this House that I now ask permission to 
include it as part of my remarks. 

The statement follows: 


Like all advocates of monopoly and hold- 
ing-company control, Gov. Charles A. Sprague, 
of Oregon, has, in his attack on the recent 
allotment of power from Bonneville, sought 
to confuse the issue instead of meeting the 
facts. 

After insisting that he is “not speaking for 
the Aluminum Co.” (of America) the Gov- 
ernor proceeds to act as its advocate. He in- 
dicts himself by the denial and convicts him- 
self by his advocacy. Perhaps the Governor 
has yet to learn the wisdom of acting in such 
a manner that no one can say to him, “Me- 
thinks thou dost protest too much.” 

The Governor, with an utter disregard for 
the facts involved, has sought to use the inci- 
dent to make an oblique but perfectly ap- 
parent attack on public ownership of power. 
He claims he 1s not speaking for the Alu- 
minum Co. of America. We know that he is 
not speaking for the people of the North- 
west. The privately owned utility interests, 
intent on maintaining their vast holding- 
company empires, are the only other inter- 
ested party. 

Is the Governor, then, speaking for them? 
Is he raising the cry of “dictatorship” by 
Washington in an effort to blind the people 
of the Northwest to the dictatorship of mo- 
nopoly? Is he seekiug to protect the remote 
control of the holding companies? 

First, let us consider the facts and then 
let us analyze Governor Sprague’s possible 
motives. 

The Federal law under which Bonneville is 
operated not only provides that preference be 
given public bodies in purchasing power, but 
it also states that in selling the power the 
Administrator shall “prevent the monopoliza- 
tion thereof by limited groups.” 

If the request of the Aluminum Co. for more 
Bonneville power had been granted, the result 
would have been that about 55 percent of 
the ultimate installed firm capacity of Bonne- 
ville would be under contract to one com- 
pany for an indefinite period. 

No one except the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica denies that it is a monopoly. If Bonne- 
ville had met its demand for more power, 
Bonneville would have been responsible for 
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further entrenching that company in its mo- 
nopolistic position. Such action would not 
have been in accord with the law providing 
that the Administrator shall “prevent the 
monopolization thereof by limited groups.” 
Instead of complying with the request of the 
Aluminum Co., the Government made pos- 
sible the establishment of another company 
in the same area by awarding the Reynolds 
Metals Co. a 20-year contract for power. 
That company will now manufacture alumi- 
num in that area, perhaps in Oregon, if Gov- 
ernor Sprague does not object to an opera- 
tion outside of the monopoly of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America. 

Bonneville power made the establishment 
of the Aluminum Co. in the Northwest pos- 
sible in the first instance; it now brings an- 
other industry to the area. Such diversity of 
plant operations will materially aid in the 
stability of employment in the Northwest. 

Uniess Governor Sprague has a special in- 
terest in the Aluminum Co. of America, he 
should have no objection to a diversity of 
interests that makes for economic stability. 
So long as Bonneville power available for 
industrial purposes is fully and legally uti- 
lized, thereby furnishing additional employ- 
ment and prosperity for the Northwest, Gov- 
ernor Sprague is without proper grounds for 
objection. 

I am inclined to believe the Governor when 
he says he is not speaking for the Aluminum 
Co. It is apparent to me that he is speaking 
for the privately owned utility companies or 
for the eastern interests which contro] these 
utility companies through their holding 
companies. In seeking to occasion strife and 
controversy over the award of a power con- 
tract to one company instead of to another, 
the Governor, I think, is engaged in the old 
game of muddying the waters. By attacking 
the administration of a publicly owned power 
system he seeks to undermine confidence in 
public ownership. 

His attack on public ownership, indirect 
though it be, emphasizes a report by the 
Federal Power Commission showing that five 
electric utility companies operating in the 
Northwest have spent more than $1,000,000 in 
political activities between 1935 and 1940. 
The report shows that these five companies 
have become increasingly active in seeking to 
influence elections and to perpetuate ab- 
sentee control of the Northwest. 

If Governor Sprague is not speaking for 
the Aluminum Co., as he says he is not, if he 
is not speaking for the people, as we know he 
is not, is it not apparent that he is speaking 
for those interests which seek to wreck public 
ownership? At this time his remarks are, no 
doubt, most welcome to the privately owned 
power interests in Spokane. The “State’s 
rights” Governor of Oregon might well adopt 
the principle he professes and leave the 
people of Spokane, Wash., to decide their own 
interests, 


Bonneville will be administered, as Con- 
gress intended, in the interests of the people. 
We will continue to reserve power for pub- 
licly owned distributing systems, as the law 
provides; we will continue to sell the power 
as directed by Congress in such a manner as 
to prevent “the monopolization thereof by 
limited groups.” 


And Governor Sprague may continue to 
speak for either the Aluminum Co., for the 
power interests, or both. 


A Week’s Beef Developments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








Thursday, March 6, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM THE DAILY DROVER’S 
TELEGRAM, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Drover’s Telegram (Kan- 
sas City Mo.) for February 27, 1941: 


{From the Daily Drover’s Telegram, Kansas 
City, Mo., of February 27, 1941] 


A WEEK’S BEEF DEVELOPMENTS 


Cattlemen will be interested in two de- 
velopments of this week. Both have to do 
with the import into the United States of 
beef from South America. 

First is announcement by the War Depart- 
ment that canned beef will be brought in 
from surplus South American countries to 
augment the domestic supply of canned beef 
for the expanding Army. This resort to im- 
ports was reported to have been consented 
to by representatives of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association on the theory 
that the domestic supply of such beef is 
below the future requirements of a million 
or more soldier boys. 

The second notable event of the week is 
announcement that several New York City 
restaurants are serving patrons with cuts of 
No. 1 prime beef roasts that were grown and 
cooked in Argentina and shipped to New York 
under refrigeration. 

American cattlemen are well acquainted 
with the fact that some provinces of Argen- 
tina are infected with foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, and that a congressional law of 1930 
prohibits entry of fresh (chilled) beef into 
the United States from any country having 
the disease. This new scheme of cooking the 
beef in Argentina to destroy bacterial con- 
tamination is a subterfuge to sidestep that 
law. 

This precooked meat is the product of 
45,000 cattle growers of Argentina who own 
a@ cooperative packing house, financed by a 
tax on all cattle sales, the capital stock being 
issued pro rata to the number of cattle sold 
by each member. The name of the coopera- 
tive is Corporacion Argentina de Productores 
de Carnes. 

Argentina is full of beef for which there 
is no market, for the reason that available 
ocean bottoms are not sufficient to move the 
surplus in export. When ocean tonnage in- 
creases, the corporation will take advantage 
of the precooked subterfuge to supply Amer- 
ican housewives with beef cuts of desired size. 

Any American cattleman who wants to ex- 
press himself as to the two developments of 
the week may be sure of finding space in 
this paper to say his say. 
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Fiscal Prudence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, March 6, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial entitled “Fiscal Pru- 
dence”: 


[From the Washington Post of March 5, 1941] 
FISCAL PRUDENCE 


In a current article Roswell Magill, former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, argues that 
courageous action on the part of the Execu- 
tive and Congress in cutting down nonde- 
fense expenditures would greatly simplify 
the problem of financing defense. In his 
opinion it should be possible to reduce ex- 
penditures for public works, highways, un- 
employment relief, and agriculture by $1,000,- 
000,000. And this without serious impair- 
ment of necessary governmental services. 
Professor Magill knowr whereof he speaks, 
having served as the Treasury’s No. 1 tax 
authority and fiscal adviser to Secretary 
Morgenthau. 

At. present the outlook for substantial re- 
ductions in ordinary expenditures seems very 
unpromising. The chances of real retrench- 
ment would be greatly improved, however, 
if Congress were to follow Professor Magill’s 
advice and find means for better coordination 
of appropriations and revenue legislation. 
Representative TrEeapway has _ repeatedly 
urged the need for a joint congressional com- 
mittee on finance composed of representa- 
tives of the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees and of the House Ways and 
Means and the Senate Finance Committees. 
But his pleas have fallen on deaf ears. Ap- 
parently Congress prefers the existing lack 
of coordination—the absence of system which 
prevents Members from obtaining any clear 
picture of the Government’s financial posi- 
tion and which actually encourages prodigal 
spending. 

Professor Magill also thinks that an ad- 
visory council on fiscal policy is badly needed 
on which talented leaders of business and 
finance would serve. This is an excellent 
suggestion and ought to be seriously con- 
sidered. The administration has set up emer- 
gency defense organizations manned by ex- 
perts to mobilize our productive and dis- 
tributive resources for defense. It is like- 
wise essential to mobilize our financial re- 
sources under expert guidance to insure 
intelligent direction of our fiscal policies 
during the national emergency. As Profes- 
sor Magill says: “Our defense preparations 
are now, and probably will continue for years 
to be, enormously costly, and our normal 
modes of life are bound to be disrupted for 

























































































a generation.” Nevertheless, the burden of 
taxation can be eased,-and. the extent of the 
disruption to our economic life can be mini- 
mized. The prerequirement is to listen to 
the voices of experience and authority instead 
of resorting to haphazard, opportunistic 
methods of financing defense as Congress is 
doing at the present time. Worse still, very 
few Members of Congress appear to be worry- 
ing about the lack of a financial plan to guide 
future legislative action. 





It Is Mr. Roosevelt’s Baby 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, March 6, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO DAILY 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a very excellent editorial 
entitled “It Is Mr. Roosevelt’s Baby,” pub- 
lished in the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
March 5, 1941. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 
5, 1941] 


IT’S MR. ROOSEVELT’S BABY 


Robert P. Patterson, Undersecretary of War, 
tells a congressional committee that loss of 
production due to strikes is causing rearma- 
ment officials as much concern as would a 
shortage of raw materials. Every day that 
the Allis-Chalmers strike at Milwaukee con- 
tinues, he remarks, is a day lost in the race 
to provide the Nation’s vital supply of gun- 
powder. 

Congressman JENNINGS RANDOLPH says in 
the House that strikes during February cost 
the defense program 850,000 man-days of 
labor. A survey shows that at present 38,000 
workmen, engaged in filling $210,000,000 in 
armament contracts, are idle because of 
strikes, largely those called by the C. I. O. 

Congressman CLARE E. HOFFMAN charges 
in the House that the Communists are using 
the C. I. 0. to wreck the rearmament pro- 
gram. There is no doubt that the Com- 
munists have a strong hold on a number of 
C. I. O. unions. That has been established 
by the men within the C. I. O. who have been 
fighting the Communists for control of those 
unions. Neither is there any doubt that the 
Communist Party line dictated from Moscow 
is to impede in every way both American de- 
fense and aid to Britain. 

All of the disturbance is not coming from 
the bottom. Some of it has its origin at the 
top of the defense set-up. Sidney Hillman, 
presumably, is still willing to have the Gov- 
ernment boycott the huge facilities of Henry 
Ford and other manufacturers in an attempt 
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to force those employers to turn their em- 
ployees over to the C. I..0., which has been 
unable to organize them through its own 
activities. 

It cannot escape pubiic attention that this 
situation is largely of President Roosevelt’s 
own making. It has been his administration 
that placed the trouble makers in a position 
to make trouble, by a continual exhibition of 
bias that drew protests not only from em- 
ployers but from the rival unions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The violence that 
is sabotaging armament production in 1941 is 
no different from and no greater than the 
violence that was condoned and encouraged 
by members of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet in 1937. 

The only new factor is that Mr. Roosevelt, 
having entangled the Nation in European 
power politics, finds that as a direct result 
of that entanglement his bosom pai Joe Stalin 
is engaged on the American industrial front 
in an attempt to cut the throat of his bosom 
pal Winston Churchill. Our own rearmament 
is the innocent bystander. 

The President has as yet proposed no solu- 
tion of the difficulties visited upon the de- 
fense program by his previous policies, but his 
record gives a clear answer to what his pro- 
posal will be. His sole prescription for any 
emergency or pretended emergency during the 
last 8 years has been a grant of increased 
power to himself. The communists may give 
the excuse, but it may be depended upon that 
the power asked will extend to all iabor and 
almost as certainly to all industry. 

Mr. Roosevelt approached frankness at least 
once during his presidency when, in 1936, he 
admitted that the new instruments of public 
power created at his behest could, in the 
wrong hands, provide shackles for the liberties 
of the American people. The more powers he 
reaches for the more does the realization 
spread to different groups of Americans that 
his are not the right hands. 





One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Adoption of the Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of Penn- 
sylvania: 

“RESOLUTION NO. 19 

“Whereas December 15, 1941, will the the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights embodied in 
the Constitution of the United States as its 
first 10 amendments; and 

“Whereas this date which is ordinarily 
significant assumes unusual importance at 
this particular period in the history of our 
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Nation and of the world when those funda- 
mental rights are threatened by totalitarian 
forces abroad and their sympathizers at home; 
and 
“Whereas the American Legion, Spanish- 
American War Veterans, and Veterans of the 
World War, and other veterans’ and patriotic 
organizations and citizens have petitioned 
this general assembly to urge suitable action 
to encourage the promotion of widespread ok- 
servance of the anniversary: Therefore be it 
“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
general assembly memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to designate December 15, 
1941, as a national holiday and authorize the 
appointment of a Bill of Rights Sesqui- 
centennial Commission to sponsor appro- 
priate ceremonies and celebrations upon that 
day; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted by the chief clerk of the house 
to the President of the United States, each 
of the presiding officers of the two branches 
in Congress, and to each United States Sena- 
tor and Member from this Commonwealth.” 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of a resolution adopted by the house of repre- 
sentatives the 19th day of February 1941, and 
concurred in by the senate the 26th day of 
February 1941. 
T. J. CALLAHAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
ELMER KILRoy, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
W. J. Rice, 
Chief Clerk, Sencte, 





A Top-Heavy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WILMINGTON 
(DEL.) JOURNAL EVERY EVENING 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial: 

A TOP-HEAVY PROGRAM 


Strange though it may seem, a powerful at- 
tack on the New Deal’s activities on behalf of 
agriculture has come from an organization 
that has supported virtually every suggestion 
for aiding the farmer at Government expense 
and has more often than not demanded more 
and bigger hand-outs. 

The organization is the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, which has cooperated closely 
with the Administration’s agricultural pro- 
gram. Lest there be any misunderstanding 
of its attitude, we hasten to say that it prob- 
ably will cooperate in much the same manner 
in the future, for its criticism is not directed 
at what has been done but how. 

According to Edward A. O’Neal, president 
of the federation, so many separate Govern- 
ment agencies are trying to help the farm 
that they cause “unnecessary duplication of 
effort, waste, extravagance, and confusion.” 
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The set-up is such that an “enormous amount 
of unn expense” has resulted, he says, 
and the money thrown away comes out of 
funds that would otherwise go to the farmers. 

Mr. O’Neal particularizes. There are seven 
agencies, he says, that deal with farmer com- 
mittees in the States, five assisting farmers 
with management problems, five handling 
landlord-tenant relationships, four demon- 
strating farm methods, seven engaged in 
land-use planning, four in soil conservation, 
and so on down a long list. 

In a word, the agricultural program, now 
costing almost $100,000,000 a year to adminis- 
ter, has grown top-heavy. Unless something 
is done soon, Mr. O’Neal believes, it will lose 
the support of those it is supposed to help and 
will fall of its own weight. He wants to re- 
form it to save it. His is a statesmanlike 
attitude that the administration might well 


copy. 








National Council of Veteran Organiza- 
tions Formed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1941 
STATEMENT BY MILLARD W. RICE 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no group of citizens in this country 
more patriotic than those men and 
women who served their country in time 
of war. Today these Americans still 
serve their country in the capacity as pri- 
vate citizens, and, desiring to render 
greater service to their country through 
the various veteran organizations, they 
are uniting their efforts in the formation 
of a National Council of Veteran Organi- 
zations. 

The following statement has been re- 
leased by Mr. Millard W. Rice, executive 
secretary of this organization: 


Preliminary steps in the formation of a 
national council of veteran organizations, 
aimed to assist in internal and external na- 
tional-defense matters, were taken there yes- 
terday. At a meeting of the national com- 
manders, or their representatives, of 10 dif- 
ferent national veteran organizations, held 
at 546 Munsey Building, it was definitely 
decided by those present that such a national 
council of veteran organizations should be 
formed. 

Thomas Walsh, national commander of the 
Catholic War Veterans, was unanimously 
elected as chairman of the proposed coun- 
cil, and Millard W. Rice, new national service 
director for the Disabled American Veterans 
and former national legislative representa- 
tive of the V. F. W., was elected as the coun- 
cil’s executive secretary. 

Representing the 10 participating veteran 
organizations at this meeting were the fol- 
lowing men: Col. Victor E. Devereaux, di- 
rector of Americanism for the V. F. W.; Mil- 
lard W. Rice, national service director for the 
D. A. V.; Thomas Walsh, national commander 
of the Catholic War Veterans; Jack Kyle, na- 
tional educational director for the Regular 
Veterans Association; Maj. Earl Hamilton 
Smith, national legislative representative for 
the Army and Navy Union; Ralph Werner, 
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national chief of staff for the National Asso- 
ciation of Regulars; Capt. Fred Kochli, na- 
tional commander of the Army and Navy 
Legion of Valor; Col. E. S. Bettelheim, na- 
tional adjutant for the Military Order of the 
World War; Herbert A. Church, national com- 
mander of the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart and Philip G. Cronan, national treas- 
urer of the Fleet Reserve Association. 

A subcommittee, composed of Capt. Fred 
Kochli as chairman, Herbert A. Church and 
Maj. Earl H Smith, was delegated to draft 
a set of proposed articles of association, to 
be submitted to the several national veteran 
organizations for study prior to another con- 
ference scheduled to be held in Washington, 
D. C., April 20, 1941. 

Another subcommittee, consisting of Jack 
Kyle, Philip G. Cronan, Ralph Werner, and 
Thomas Walsh, was authorized to confer with 
the officials of the F. B. I. and the Department 
of Justice to ascertain cally how the 
proposed National Council of Veteran Organ- 
izations can best cooperate with governmental 
agencies in taking effective steps to 
and combat anti-American groups and activi- 
ties. 
Three resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed by the conference, namely: 

(1) Insisting that there shall be no age 
limitations whatsoever in the selection of 
persons who may otherwise be qualified for 
any public or private job or position. 

(2) Calling upon all constituent veteran 
organizations to urge their respective mem- 
bers, and other veterans, to become and to 
remain actively registered with their nearest 
Public Employment Offices, to facilitate the 
employment of those who may be qualified to 
fit into some industry needed for the Nation’s 
expanding program of national defense and 
matériel production; and 

(3) Requesting the President to issue such 
an Executive order, or, if necessary, to push 
for legislation, in effect, to provide that the 
appointing officer shall submit in writing to 
the Civil Service Commission his reason for 
skipping over the name of a veteran when 
making any appointment from a civil-service 
register, such reason, and the reaction of the 
Civil Service Commission thereto, to be made 
available to the veteran affected or to his 
designated representative. . 

It was unanimously agreed by those pres- 
ent that all national veteran organizations not 
represented at such meeting should be fur- 
nished with the same information as fur- 
nished to those who were present and that 
they be urged to attend the proposed final 
organization meeting April 20. 





British Victory Seen If United States 
Sends Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1941 
ARTICLE BY LELAND STOWE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit for the attention of Congress and 
the country at large an article written 
by Leland Stowe, one of America’s out- 
standing newspaper correspondents, who 
has just returned from Europe. 





I present Mr. Stowe’s analysis of the 
war outcome as the best that I have read 
of late on this important subject and as 
a challenge to the cockeyed conclusions 
drawn by pro-Nazi or half-baked ama- 
teur experts who have been taking up the 
time of Congress with their opinions. 

Here are the opinions and conclusions 
of a man who has been there, who has 
influential friends and contacts in every 
capital of Europe, and who should know 
what he is talking about. 

It is my earnest hope that every Mem- 
ber of Congress, and particularly every 
Senator, reads this article. Mr. Stowe’s 
remarks follow: 


BrirTisH Victory SEEN IF UNITED STATES SENDS 
Suppiies—HitLter Must SuccessFuLLY IN- 
VADE ISLES IN 6 MONTHS OR CERTAINLY LOSE 
War, CORRESPONDENT DECLARES 


(By Leland Stowe) 


After 17 months of reporting the second 
World War, working in or traveling through 
21 countries, you naturally reach some con- 
clusions. I have tried to outline much of 
the essential background for my own con- 
clusions in the previous seven articles. Cer- 
tainly I am no more infallible than my col- 
leagues, American correspondents in all parts 
of Europe, of whom I am proud to say I 
have never known one—not a single one— 
whose personal integrity could be questioned. 

In their battle for the facts of this war, 
American correspondents use all the brains, 
initiative, and experience which is theirs to 
apply. Sometimes we are misled. Sometimes 
we cannot tell all that we know or believe to 
be true. When it comes to interpretation 
and judgment, we are like everybody else, 
we have to do the best we can with what- 
ever logic and perception we have been en- 
dowed or have accumulated. These, then, 
are my conclusions—based upon the most 
careful analysis of what I have seen and 
observed and upon the most measured con- 
sideration I am capable of making at the 
present time. 

I believe that Hitler will have to invade 
the British Isles, and invade them success- 
fully, within the next 6 months at a maxi- 
mum—or Hitler will surely lose the war. 

I believe that the British defense forces 
and the British people can and will repel the 
Nazi invasion, however terrifically close it may 
come to succeeding—provided only that 
America supplies Britain with all the war ma- 
terials it is capable of producing, capable of 
getting along without, and capable of send- 
ing during this period. 


TWO MORE YEARS OF WAR 


I believe that a moment of enormous strain 
and acute crisis will probably come when the 
fate of Britain—and the fate of free, parlia- 
mentary government throughout the remain- 
der of this world—will be decided, more than 
anything else, by American statesmanship and 
American nerves. 

I believe that the war will be won, for the 
freedom of the German people and for the 
freedom of hundreds of millions of all five 
continents of the world—unless the American 
people are stampeded into a blind ostrichism 
and fatalistic resignation when the hour for 
ironclad firmness and complete comprehen- 
sion comes. 

I believe the war should last for 2 or 3 
more years. But if it continues that long, I 
believe it will bring the inevitable effacement 
of both the brown bolshevism of Hitler and 
the red bolshevism of Stalin. 

If he fails to conquer the British Isles, I 
believe Hitler will shatter or destroy the 
soviet system or take over part of Russia be- 
fore the conflict ends—and still lose the war. 

This is saying a very great deal, and I may 
be mistaken on several points or—Heaven 
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forbid—on most of them. But this is what I 
believe. 
DEFEATISM DEPLORED 


Now to a few things which are more con- 
crete than one observer’s considered opin- 
ions. To begin with, there is the matter of 
the extraordinary amount of defeatism which 
is current in many parts of the United States 
about Britain’s chances. I have been home 
less than a month and traveling constantly. 
In my first 5 days in America I heard more 
defeatism about Britain than I heard in four 
Balkan countries throughout the entire 
month of October. These Balkan peoples 
were living under Hitler’s heel or under his 
bootstraps. To me the defeatism among 
many Americans doesn’t quite make sense. 

Perhaps we ought to consider the testi- 
mony of some persons who are very closely 
concerned with a Hitler victory or defeat. 
Here is one bit of interesting testimony which 
I can vouch for. Last October two German 
businessmen went to Bucharest, like many 
others, to take over Jewish-owned concerns. 
The Nazis were occupying Rumania, and the 
Bucharest Government was extremely anti- 
Semitic. The Jewish proprietors didn’t dare 
ask for anything more than a moderate price 
for their business, but they were surprised 
when the Germans immediately said the 
price was perfectly fair and closed the deal 
without bargaining at all. When everything 
was settled, one of the Germans turned to 
the Rumanian Jews and said: 

“Well, we have lost the war. But that’s 
not the worst of it. The terrible thing is 
this: When this war is over, the German peo- 
ple will take the place of the Jews all over 
Europe. We will be the only persecuted, 
hated race in all Europe. Wherever German 
troops are now stationed, Europeans will 
shoot them. Wherever Germans appear, peo- 
ple will want to destroy us. That’s the thing 
that is worse than losing the war.” 


JAPANESE OFFICER DOUBTS SUCCESS 


No; I don’t know how many Germans feel 
this way today, but I know why this German 
businessman spoke as he did. It reminds me 
of another bit of testimony from a Japanese 
naval command¢d>r who had been stationed for 
some years in Germany. After France capit- 
ulated he was one of a select group of pro- 
Nazi naval officers who were taken on a tour 
of all Dutch, Belgian, and French seaports. 
The Nazis showed them what they were doing 
and explained how they were going to invade 
Britain. On his way back to Tokyo the Japa- 
nese naval commander, speaking to a Balkan 
statesman who was an old acquaintance, 
made this remark: 

“The Nazis think they can invade Great 
Britain. Do you want to know how long it 
will be before they can invade the British 
Isles? Forty years, monsieur. Forty years. 
Their airplanes, they can do nothing against 
British nerves. British nerves will win this 
war. Don’t make any mistake about that.” 

This, after inspecting the Channel port 
preparations, is the opinion of a Japanese 
naval commander. Perhaps his 40 years was 
a figure of speech, but certainly he cut 
through to one of the most powerful factors 
in this war when he cited the incalculable 
importance of “British nerves.” Throughout 
8 months of the most terrific punishment 
that any nation save the Spaniards has ever 
taken, the nerves of the British people have 
never been shaken. According to universal 
testimony of on-the-spot observers their 
nerves have not been touched, let alone 
shaken. This, more than anything else, is 
due to one thing. At this juncture of hu- 
man history (perhaps we had better not say 
development) the British people are so in- 
credibly fortunate as to have been born with 
what comes very close to being the lowest 
quota of imagination of any people on earth. 
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“BRITISH NERVES” READY 


Because they are an astonishingly practi- 
cal people, and so are not tormented by vivid 
imaginations, the British masses go about 
their routine war duties amid showers of 
bombs with a courage and confidence that 
would otherwise be incomprehensible. From 
the beginning, “British nerves” have been 
ready and constitutionally adjusted for a 
long war. Everyone in Europe knows that the 
nerves of the German people, after 8 years of 
war preparations, cannot remotely measure 
up. You might as well compare Hitler’s 
nerves with those of Winston Churchill. 
When Britain has something faintly ap- 
proaching air equality with Germany and a 
good many squadrons of long-range bombers, 
you can be absolutely certain that German 
civilian morale will begin, however imper- 
ceivably at first, to crack. That moment, I 
believe, will come during the spring of 1942, 
if not somewhat before then. 

When I say that Hitler will have to con- 
quer the British Isles within 6 months or lose 
the war, I have several things in mind: 

First, that Nazi leaders have admitted to 
their pro-Nazis sympathizers throughout the 
Balkans, ever since last June, one important 
fact—namely, that Hitler’s whole strategy 
was based upon defeating Britain before 
large-scale shipments of American war ma- 
terials could reach the British. 

Second, that the same Nazi spokesmen 
have admitted they must win the war before 
the United States could possibly enter it. 

Third, that their major battle front must 
be on the propaganda front—to strengthen 
all the forces of isolationism inside America 
and to foster both deaftism and pro-Nazi 
sentiment in the United States. 


GASOLINE AND OIL NEEDED 


Fourth, that Balkan conditions warn very 
clearly of one thing—if the war goes into next 
winter Germany’s raw material and food 
supplies and her economic strain are certain 
to become an increasingly grave handicap. 

The problem of future supplies of heavy 
lubricating oils for airplanes and submarines 
is already of great concern for Germany, and 
it threatens to prove an Achilles’ heel for the 
Nazis if the war goes on for many more 
months. Germany’s stores of heavy oils are 
reported to be dwindling steadily and the 
Rumanian oil fields are deficient in this vital 
kind of oil—but Italy, too, must depend 
uniquely upon German and Rumanian stores 
for her future gasoline and oils. In a longer 
war how can the Axis keep going, with war- 
planes and submarines and motor transport 
operating at full potentialities, unless the 
Nazis get a great deal more gasoline and oil 
from somewhere? 

The Nazis could get them either by going 
through Turkey to the Mosul oil fields in 
Iraq—if the Turks will let them. Or by going 
all the way to the Baku fields in Russia’s 
southern Caucasus—if they invade the 
Ukraine or persuade Stalin to cooperate at 
his own suicide. In the case of either Mosul 
or Baku, there would remain the stupendous 
obstacle of railroad transportation. This is 
what renders the overwhelming proportion of 
Rumania’s gasoline production unavailable to 
Germany now, for she was only able to find 
transportation facilities for about 200,000 tons 
per month, by rail and by the Danube, during 
the last months of 1940. 


RUSSIA WOULD RESIST 


It seems highly improbable that Soviet 
Russia would let Hitler take over the Ukraine 
and the Baku oil fields without a fight. But 
even if Stalin let the Nazis in to manage and 
organize railroad transportation, Germany’s 
extended lines of supply would be formidably 
long and most dangerously exposed to sabo- 
tage. Just as railroad communications be- 
come increasingly exposed to “accidents” after 
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Nazi troops have occupied Rumania, and now 
Bulgaria. There are not enough German sol- 
diers in the world to patrol every mile of track 
through all of southeastern Europe and deep 
into southern Russia. And there are millions 
of Balkan people who are daily more inter- 
ested in the break-down or blockade of sup- 
ply trains into Germany, especially carloads 
of food for which they will be quite hungry 
in another winter. 

These are but a few illustrative slants on 
the dangers to Germany of a war that goes 
beyond this year, from the angle of the 
situation in those southeastern countries 
from which Hitler must draw such a vital 
part of his sinews for war. Much more could 
be said but it would merely reinforce the 
underlying fact that the Nazis run terrific 
risks and face almost certain defeat, unless 
they can knock out the British Isles before 
autumn. If Hitler loses his great gamble, the 
tempo of Nazi collapse—when it comes—is 
likely to astonish a great many people. 

I am of the opinion, though many are not, 
that Hitler, needing a blitzkrieg victory some- 
where, will strike the Soviets eventually, per- 
haps before another 12 months are finished. 
If he fails to conquer the British Isles he may 
very well try to frighten the British into a 
peace settlement by taking over the bread 
basket of the Ukraine. Stalin might go and 
receive a mortal blow or become another 
Nazi prisoner, like Mussolini. But the great 
Russian open spaces also lured Napoleon to 
his doom. 


HUMAN EQUATION IMPORTANT 


We have been reading the testimony in 
Washington of various slide-rule experts, 
some of whom insisted that Britain didn’t 
have a chance to win the war. I don’t recall 
that the slide-rule experts have paid much 
attention to the British victories in Africa, 
or to the vast transportation and supply 
problems in the Balkans, or to the fiercely 
anti-Nazi sentiment of the great majority of 
the people who live along these lines of trans- 
portation. Most important of all—and im- 
portant beyond the power of words to por- 
tray—I don’t recall that those who have been 
diagnosing the war without any first-hand 
observation on the far-flung battle fronts of 
Europe have paid any attention whatever to 
the human equation in the fighting and win- 
ning of wars. 

I have been with the Spaniards. I have 
been with the Finns. I have been with the 
Greeks and also with the British. It hap- 
pens that I have been with four different 
peoples, all of whom have done on the field 
of battle precisely what all the watching 
world thought was impossible. They were 
the underdogs. They were terribly handi- 
capped by inferiority in weapons of all kinds. 
They should have been beaten right at the 
start, and yet they performed military 
miracles. The experts—the specialists on 
production capacities and performance of 
machines—had everything right from the 
mechanical angle, and yet they were stupen- 
dously, humilatingly wrong. 

I have had the great good fortune to have 
reported wars with those who have fought as 
their adversaries never knew how to fight. I 
have had the privilege of being with those 
men and women who have shown the greatest 
fighting hearts of our generation. I have 
learned that it is not machines aione that 
hold overwhelming war forces at bay and win 
victories which stun the imagination of peo- 
ple all over the world. It is the men and 
women who fight with machines, even with 
fewer machines or with inferior machines, 
who turn the tide of battles and of wars. 
Leave out the human heart and you have 
rejected the only element that has changed, 
again and again and again, the history of 
mankind and made it what it is. 

You ask me what about the war as I see it. 
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As I see it, the British people—and I said 
the people—can win and will win the war 
against nazi-ism. There is no doubt whatever 
about their being able to do it. They will do 
it—and Hitler and nazi-ism will be a night- 
mare of a memory within two or three years— 
if the American peope give the British all the 
tools they need, without fear and without 
stint, and see to it that they get them and 
get them fast, regardless of circumstances. If 
America doesn’t do that—well, you already 
know what I think. 





Aid to Britain is American Insurance 
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ADDRESS BY HON. CARL A. HATCH, OF 
NEW MEXICO 





Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix ~f the Recorp a very able ad- 
dress on the pending legislation delivered 
last evening by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. HatcH] over the National 
Broadcasting Co. network. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


After more than 2 weeks’ debate in the Sen- 
ate, to say nothing of all the discussion in 
the committees and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which has taken nearly 2 months’ 
time, it is small wonder that tempers are 
somewhat frayed. It is also small wonder that 
each day more extreme and exaggerated state- 
ments are continually being made. Not- 
withstanding this natural irritation, neither 
display of temper nor exaggeration will add 
anything whatever to the merits of the dis- 
cussion. 

This evening I shall endeavor to avoid such 
extreme statements and shall try to present 
a few thoughts for your consideration calmly 
and with such logic and reason as I may 
possess. 

Certainly, the troublesome days in which 
we live are not days which call for passionate 
outbursts from men intent upon winning 
their own particular issue or forcing upon the 
Congress or the people their own point of 
view. 

I am one of those who support the lease- 
lend bill. I support it wholeheartedly and 
think the measure should pass, and should 
pass quickly. Too much time has already 
been lost. 

My reason for wanting to give aid to Great 
Britain is perhaps selfish. I not only want to 
aid Great Britain, but I want to give effective 
aid. That is the reason I say too much time 
has already been lost; for to be effective, aid 
must be given fully, completely, and quickly. 
In reaching this conclusion, it is my deep 
conviction that in aiding Great Britain we 
are aiding ourselves and our own country 

As much as I admire—and I do admire the 
gallant fight the British people have been 
making ever since the fall of France—and 
much as I would like to aid her simply on ac- 
count of her courage, I would not feel justi- 
fied in granting this aid unless I also be- 
lieved that such a course was for the best 


interest of my own country. My first obliga- 
tion as your first obligation is to America. 
I hope we may never lose sight of that fact. 

Even the opponents of the pending bill 
agree that we should aid Great Britain. Op- 
position Senators, almost to a man, daily pro- 
claim their great desire to aid the cause of 
England. 

I must pause here to say that the situation 
in this regard is rather curious. While every- 
one agrees Great Britain should be aided 
effectively, yet the only measure pending in 
the Congress for that purpose is this bill, and 
it is vociferously assailed as a war measure 
and one which will confer dictatorial powers 
upon the President of the United States. 
This indeed presents a strange picture. 

Opponents of the measure declare that the 
passage of this act will plunge us into war. 
With equal vehemence they also declare that 
its passage will make a dictator out of the 
President of the United States. 

Is this a war measure? Definitely those of 
us who support the bill believe it is not; on 
the contrary, we are firmly convinced that 
it is the best way to prevent war. With all 
due regard to Senators and other people who 
have spoken with such positive assurance 
and prophesied exactly the minute war will 
come, and as to every other detail, there is 
not a single person in the world who knows 
what the future may hold. We may be led 
into the war; I cannot tell you that we will 
not become involved. I wish I could but I 
cannot, in honesty, give you that assurance. 
We can say and we do say with absolute cer- 
tainty and conviction that it is not the in- 
tention of this country to make war on any 
nation anywhere. If war does come to us, it 
will not come by our own initiative. 

Some very fine people in America believe 
that to aid Britain as this bill contemplates 
will be a violation of the law of nations; that 
such violation will justify a declaration of 
war upon us by Adolf Hitler and his associates 
in tyranny. 

In answer to this contention let it be re- 
membered that no nation has found peace 
by trying to reach terms agreeable to Adolf 
Hitler; no nation has found peace by trying 
to observe age-old rules of law, or by trying 
to be neutral. There was a time when inter- 
national law really existed. I am proud to 
say that a large part of those rules was built 
up by a vigorous American policy in the early 
days of our country when we were a small 
and weak but nevertheless a courageous 
nation. When such legal principles were ob- 
served, nations could pursue a neutral course; 
they could avoid being drawn into wars not 
of their choosing, and they could maintain 
their own sovereignty by so doing. Regret- 
table as it is, the history of the past few 
months clearly reveals the fallacy of trying 
to follow such a course today. Norway, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Holland, and others, neutral 
countries all, answer this contention by their 
own tragic experiences. Valiantly those 
nations sought to preserve their neutrality 
and their sovereignty, but international law 
was no protection to them. The ruthless con- 
queror, by the strength of his war machine, 
ignored all the rules which have justly guided 
nations for generations; he destroyed their 
neutrality; he invaded their countries, and 
today the people of those peace-loving nations 
are practically enslaved. Their sovereignty 
and liberty are gone today only because they 
were too small to resist the power and might 
of one who had no regard for right, law, or 
justice. 

I recite these things merely to show that 
the people of our own country who rely 
upon international law or upon neutrality 
as a means to prevent our going to war do 
indeed rely upon a weak and broken reed 
which gives no strength or support what- 
ever. Lamentable indeed is this story in the 
history of men and nations. 

There is but one law which the Axis Powers 
respect; that is the law of might and 
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strength; deplorable as this is, the statement 
is but the declaration of a naked fact which 
is true and unanswerable. Power and might, 
arms and strength seem to be the only safe- 
guards with which any nation can insure 
its sovereignty and its right to exist as a 
nation. Therefore, we may assert with posi- 
tive assurance that if Adolf Hitler and his 
associates want to make war on us, they will 
do so regardless of any excuse or of what 
assistance we may give to Great Britain. 
Likewise, we may also assert with equal 
assurance that if it is not to the selfish 
interests of the Axis Powers to make war on 
us, they will not do so, although we give to 
Great Britain all the aid contemplated by 
this bill and much more. In part only 
these are some of the reasons which prompt 
me to say that under no circumstances can 
the present bill be termed a war measure. 

In this connection, and in justice to my- 
self and to all others who support the bill, 
I should say that it is our firm belief that 
failure to give effective aid quickly to Great 
Britain is a far more dangerous course to 
pursue than the.one which we do pursue in 
passing the pending bill. No person in 
America wants war. That goes for both the 
opponents and proponents of this measure. 
All of us seek to find the best means possi- 
ble to avoid war. 

It is because we do not want to go to war 
that we want to aid Britain. If Great 
Britain survives, we are absolutely confident 
our country need fear no war for many years 
to come; if England collapses, we believe our 
chance to avoid war collapses with her. 
Sooner or later, if the powers of tyranny and 
evil, as exemplified in the Axis Powers, con- 
quer all of Europe, Asia, and Africa, as they 
will do if Britain falls, war between the 
United States and those forces is certain and 
inevitable sometime during the years to 
come. No one knows better than Adolf 
Hitler and his associates that tyranny will 
never be safe so long as the light of liberty 
and freedom burns any place in the world. 
Our own freedom and democracy will be a 
constant threat to all he stands for. He 
openly declares his contempt for all demo- 
cratic ideals. His philosophy and ours can 
not long survive in the same world without 
conflict. 

It is argued, perhaps reasonably, that on 
account of the two great oceans, we need 
have no fear of attack from the Axis Powers. 
I hope this is true; but if it is true, I cannot 
help but ask why the feverish haste for arm- 
ament on the part of all; even of those who 
most loudly proclaim this theory of safety. 
If we need fear no attack, why spend bil- 
lions in building defenses? If we can safely 
rest behind the security of the two oceans, 
why train millions of our boys in the hor- 
rible arts of war? France felt secure behind 
her Maginot line. Her Army was thought to 
be the best in all the world. That vaunted 
security of which she boasted contributed 
directly to her downfall. 

I want the security of this country made 
certain. I want no false security. For that 
reason, I urge the giving of aid to that coun- 
try which we need not fear and which will 
not make war upon us; that country is Great 
Britain. 

It is said this bill creates a dictatorship. 
I wish I had time to speak at length about 
this, for I know many of our citizens enter- 
tain honest fears on this subject. In this 
connection, may I mention only two of the 
many men who are supporting this bill, 
merely in the hope that thoughts of these 
men may give some confidence to those who 
do have fears about a dictatorship. Our own 
great Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, stands, 
I think without exception, as the head of 
all statesmen in the world who deal directly 
with international affairs. Above everything 
else, Cordell Hull is an American; no man in 
this country prizes the institutions of free 
government more than he; his intelligence, 
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his integrity, his courage, and his patriotism 
are not questioned any place in all the 
world. Cordell Hull supports this measure. 
The very fact that he does support it should 
reassure every person who has any fear of 
a dictator. 

Another man who supports this measure is 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GzorcE]. Those of us who have the 
privilege of his personal acquaintance have 
knowledge of his fine mind, his splendid char- 
acter, but above everything else also know his 
deep devotion to the principles of democratic 
government, are convinced beyond any shad- 
ow of doubt that no bill he sponsors and no 
leadership he assumes, as he does assume the 
leadership in behalf of the present measure, 
will ever create a dictatorship in this country. 

Cordell Hull, WaLTer Grorce, and men like 
Carter Guass, of Virginia, Gzorce Norris, of 
Nebraska, and others alined with them, are 
deeply jealous of the institutions of free gov- 
ernment. From the wisdom of their years 
and the fullness of their experiences they 
know this bill presents the only effective way 
with which to combat those forces which, 
given half a chance, would destroy and tear 
down every semblance of free government 
here and everywhere else in the world. This 
is not said by way of argument. I have merely 
mentioned these stalwart Americans in the 
hope that their views may be of some assur- 
ance to those who are honestly afraid. 

No; this bill will not create a dictatorship; 
it will not plunge us into war. The road to- 
ward which it points may be a dangerous 
road. In the midst of a world revolution such 
as we are witnessing, all roads are dangerous. 
No one can honestly say that any course is a 
safe course. We can truthfully say that your 
representatives in both branches of the Con- 
gress, and your Chief Executive, the President 
of the United States, are seeking deter- 
minedly to find that road which will best pro- 
tect the safety of our country. We can also 
truthfully declare to all the world that if 
dangers do prevail America and Americans 
will meet these dangers, whatever they may 
be, bravely and courageously, as Americans 
have ever done. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Illinois State Register of 
Monday, March 3, 1941, concerning the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
and the address he made a few days ago 
on the pending legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Illinois State Register of March 3, 


LUCAS IN HEROIC ROLE 


No comprehensive estimate of the address 
which Scotr W. Lucas, seni-r United States 
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Senator from Illinois, delivered in support of 
the lease-lend bill in the Senate on Saturday 
can be made without a glance at the back- 
ground. 

Letters, telegrams, and postcards almost 
without number were directed to Senator 
Lucas from every portion of Illinois. Patriots 
and propagandists. joined in this pressure 
avalanche. War hysteria on the part of 
many of those opposing the lease-lend bill 
was unrestrained. Seldom have so many per- 
sons given expression to rash and hysterical 
utterances against a measure. The speeches 
of a small minority of isolationists in the 
Senate gave encouragement to this sort of 
fantastic frenzy. 

Senator Lucas weighed the arguments pre- 
sented in this sort of propagandist pressure, 
but he didn’t stop there. Though not a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
he attended many of its sessions when the 
lease-lend bill was. under consideration. He 
heard, read, and weighed the great volume of 
evidence submitted to the Foreign Relations 
Committee as to a jury. That committee, by 
vote of 15 to 8, returned a verdict favoring 
passage of the lease-lend bill. Senator Lucas, 
after an impartial, open-minded, highly in- 
telligent study of the facts and the evidence, 
decided that the lease-lend bill providing aid 
to Britain is a peace measure and not a war 
measure, and that he was doing his con- 
scientious duty in trying to keep America out 
of war by supporting that controversial 
measure. 

Political threats were treated by Senator 
Lucas with the disdain which they deserved. 
He believed that the great majority of the 
open-minded, thinking people of Ilinois 
wanted him to support the lease-lend bill. 
His conscience gave him similar instructions, 
and he did what he believed it was his duty 
to do. 

Senator Lucas’ address was comprehen- 
sively outlined in the issues of the State Reg- 
ister Saturday. The keynote of it was that 
this aid-to-Britain, stop-Hitler bill is, as he 
expressed it, “a peace measure and not one 
of war.” 

Strong and timely was the Illinois Sena- 
tor’s exposure of the untenable position of 
those who indulge themselves in intemperate 
talk about friends of the lease-lend bill try- 
ing to plunge America into war. No honor- 
able motive could prompt such a deliberate 
misrepresentation of friends of this aid-to- 
Britain bill who, as Americans, are willing 
to make any sacrifice to keep America out of 
war. 

That some of these victims of war hysteria 
have directed their criticisms at the President 
of the United States prompted Senator Lucas 
to ask the question: 

“What warmonger ever carried into execu- 
tion a program of social justice? What dic- 
tator, what bloodthirsty tyrant, devoted him- 
self to uplifting the general welfare of his 
people?” 

That fully answers not only the intemper- 
ate statements about war, but the equally in- 
temperate charges that the President is, or 
wants to be, a dictator. 

The reading by Senator Lucas of quota- 
tions from Tyrant Hitler reveals, by Hitler’s 
own words, that he revels in making treaties 
only to break them when necessary to crush 
a nation with which he has negotiated a 
treaty. The words which Senator Lucas 
quoted from Hitler: “The United States will 
be forced by Germany to complete and final 
capitulation,” burned like a hot blast into 
the flushed faces of those who, conscien- 
tiously or otherwise, are aiding Hitler by 
opposing aid to Britain which stands be- 
tween the Western Hemisphere and Hitler- 
ism. 

Scott Lucas senses the real issue. He sees 
the real menace to America in the flames of 
war which are sweeping over Europe and 
into every portion of the globe. He realizes 
that America’s future safety and security 
depend upon our helping Britain to resist 
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the encroachments of Hitlerism and to keep 
the British Navy afloat. Timely is his sum- 
mary of this phase of the problem when he 
says: 

“If Great Britain falls before Hitler’s block- 
ade or invasion, the British Fleet will no 
longer defend Canada and Australia, and 
the Republics of North and South America 
will be at the mercy of despotic, totalitarian 
powers which have vowed to exterminate 
democracy from the face of the globe.” 

Senator Lvucas’ brilliant address was a 
timely repudiation of those who indulge in 
the false cry of war against their fellow 
Americans. It is a complete answer to the 
charge of “dictator” which he said was hurled 
with even greater violence against our own 
Abraham Lincoln. It was an appeal from 
the heart for what America most needs at 
this fateful and critical hour—national 
unity. 

Americans should close their ranks when 
this lease-lend bill becomes law in a few 
days through the operation of the constitu- 
tional instrumentality sustained by our de- 
mocracy for that purpose, the Congress and 
the President of the United States. 

Such national unity will mean ultimate 
triumph for the liberties which we cherish, 
and avert that certain disaster which will 
come to a nation divided against itself, 





Communistic Activities in New York City 
College 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the ConGREsSIONAL REc- 
orD an article which I clipped from the 
Washington Times-Herald with a New 
York date line March 6, 1941, entitled 
“New York City College Called Den of 
Reds.” 

I offer this article for the Recorp in 
pursuance of statements which I made on 
the floor of the Senate several days ago 
in reference to my opposition to H. R. 
1776, in which I stated that instead of 
endeavoring to police the world and de- 
stroy “isms” in foreign lands, we could 
much better utilize our time and money 
and energy by making destruction right 
here at home of those “isms”’—com- 
munism, fascism, and nazi-ism—that are 
eternally boring from within in an en- 
deavor to destroy our form of government 
and American way of life. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
New York Ciry Corirce Cattep DEN oF 

“Reps”’—LEGISLATIVE HEARING ToLtp R. O. 

T. C. Cast In Soviet Motp 

New Yorx, March 6.—The College of the 
City of New York was branded today with 
the hammer and sickle of “red” Russia. It 
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was pictured as a breeding pen of alien prop- 
aganda, even extending into the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps to mold the United 
States Army after the military forces of the 
Soviet. 

Thirty-one members of the faculty and 
staff, including J. Kenneth Ackley, the reg- 
istrar, were named as disseminators of the 
doctrine, with instructors in history wielding 
widespread influence over the students. 

Hush-hush meetings were held in utmost 
secrecy, and teachers were regimented in the 
doctrines of the party. Students were en- 
rolled in the R. O. T. C. with the distinct 
understanding that they were to work toward 
the Soviet pattern of an army run by en- 
listed men—not officers. 

These sensations exploded at a jam-packed 
hearing in the New York County Courthouse, 
before the Rapp-Coudert legislative commit- 
tee. Listeners included Harry N. Wright, 
president of City College; Dean Morton 
Gottschall; and members of the board of 
higher education. 

The teller of the tale was William M. 
Canning, an instructor in history, and his 
story kept his hearers in awed silence. 

STUDENTS PICKED FOR JOB 

Canning was a member of the Communist 
Party from January 1936 until late in 1938. 
He said flatly that it was the intention of 
the party-member teachers to spread propa- 
ganda rather than education. 

Students were especially selected, he testi- 
fied, to enroll in the R, O. T. C. unit at City 
College so they might work toward commis- 
sions for the “obvious purpose” of “having a 
voice in military affairs.” 

Question (by Paul Windels, committee 
counsel). Was this a deliberate policy? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Was this widely known? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Did members of the (Communist 
Party) unit know? 

Answer. I don’t think very many knew it. 
It was more or less of a secret in the unit, and 
even more in the Young Communist League. 

Despite the Communist policy against par- 
ticipation of students in military activities, 
the word was passed along that the masters 
of Moscow wanted to democratize the United 
States Army. So “especial dispensation” for 
the work was granted to selected members of 
the Young Communist League. 

In this Soviet idea of the United States 
Army there were to be “no sharp class lines,” 
Canning said, and “officers and men would be 
all one group of friendly comrades.” 

Question (by Windels). You mean the 
Army would be run by the enlisted men? 

Answer. That was the idea. 

Communist members of the faculty delib- 
erately ignored facts, he said, to sow the 
seeds of communism in classrooms. Scien- 
tific methods of teaching were discarded to 
embellish the Communist philosophy, he as- 
serted. In his own lessons, he admitted, “all 
the lessons I gave had a purpose in mind.” 

Windels wanted to know whether it would 
be fair to say that the Communist teachers 
disseminated propaganda rather than im- 
parted knowledge. 

“If you want to be forthright about it,” 
Canning replied, “that is correct.” 

Sowing the alien doctrines was a sinecure 
in the history classes, he testified, because 
all the instructors had to do was to enlarge 
upon Karl Marx's theory of the class strug- 
gle. In mathematics the instructors had a 
difficult task. It was pretty hard, he said 
wryly, to find evidence of class struggle in 
figures. 








“RED SUNDAYS” 

Canning told about the discipline that was 
required of party members—how they were 
expected to spend “red Sundays” selling and 
distributing the Sunday Worker, Communist 
mewspapers, and how they had to paste 
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stickers on lampposts, furthering the aims 
of the party. 

“This was an Office of humility,” he said, 
“to show that the members were not merely 
professors but workers, and to prevent exces- 
sive pride.” 





The Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 








Friday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSH LEE, OF 
OKLAHOMA 





Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio speech 
which I delivered last evening. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


It is my purpose to do everything within 
my power to preserve peace for America. 
But it will take more than wishful thinking 
to achieve that goal. We cannot preserve 
peace by merely denouncing war. 

We cannot depend upon neutrality, be- 
cause neutrality failed to protect the nations 
of Europe. 

We cannot depend upon disarmament 
because weakness invites attack. 

We cannot depend upon appeasement, be- 
cause it is Hitler’s most effective method 
of undermining the loyalty of a nation be- 
fore he invades it. 

Then from a hard-headed, practical stand- 
point what can we do that will most effec- 
tively decrease the danger which threatens 
America? 

Before we answer this, let us decide what 
danger threatens America. There is but one 
answer—Hitler. 

Why has Congress voted billions of dollars 
for national defense? Because of Hitler. 

Why is it necessary for the United States 
to have compulsory military training? Be- 
cause of Hitler. 

Why is it necessary for us to increase taxes 
for armament? Because of Hitler. 

Therefore, if the Nazi war machine could 
be stopped in Europe tomorrow, we could 
repeal appropriations for armament, adjourn 
Congress and return to normal, peacetime 
pursuits, but as long as Hitler is on the loose, 
liberty itself is threatened. 

The most practical method then by which 
we can safeguard American peace is to help 
England stop Hitler in Europe. England has 
not asked for men but she has begged for 
ships and planes. A few ships and planes 
now added to England’s force would be 
worth many times that number if America 
should be compelled to face the Axis alone. 

Three years ago, President Roosevelt 
warned that the aggressor nations should be 
quarantined. Had the democracies of Europe 
heeded that warning and joined their forces 
to oppose Hitler, no doubt there would be 
peace in Europe today. But lulled to sleep 
by Nazi propaganda, they waited their turn 
to be destroyed. 

Those who oppose material aid to England 
claim that it involves danger. Perhaps it 


does, but failure to give material ald to Eng- 
land involves greater danger. 

This is not a situation where one decision 
leads to absolute peace and security and 
the other decision leads to involvement and 
war. There is danger either way. But to 
refuse aid to England involves greater dan- 
ger than to give aid, because the longer Eng- 
land is able to hold out the more time we 
will have to arm. And if we get strong 
enough soon enough, we shall escape war. 

Therefore, I believe we should give England 
not men but every material aid Lossible and 
with all the speed of which we are capable. 

Let us look at some of the advantages of 
full material aid to England short of war. 
The outcome of modern war is determined 
by industrial capacity. Neither England nor 
America at the present time has industrial 
capacity equal to that of Germany, but the 
combined industrial strength of England and 
America has a potential capacity much 
greater than that of Germany. Such indus- 
trial superiority will win this war. The 
combined strength of those nations which he 
has already conquered would have overpow- 
ered him but by use of propaganda he was 
able to drive a wedge between those coun- 
tries and conquer each one separately. 

This combination of industrial strength is 
the one practical way America has of escap- 
ing actual bloodshed. This modern war is 
a@ contest of industrial capacity. England is 
willing to furnish men to fly the planes; 
therefore we should be willing to furnish at 
least part of the planes. 

If England is able to hold her naval block- 
ade and is given enough bombers to take the 
offensive in the air, England will then have 
defeated Hitler, because whenever Hitler is 
stopped he is defeated. 

Hitler started out to conquer the world. 
Several small nations were thrown to him 
as appeasement sacrifices, but instead of satis- 
fying his appetite they only increased his 
strength; altogether he has devoured nine 
democracies. 

In spite of these nine grim proofs that 
appeasement leads to war, there are still those 
who would turn this country over to Hitler. 
They go on the radio and pose as the cham- 
pions of peace. They denounce war in the 
most lurid terms, but pretend that those 
terms do not apply to the wars which Hitler 
has made on the democracies of Europe. 

They never refer to the ‘horrors of the con- 
centration camp. They never picture the 
suffering of the refugees. They refuse to 
see the brutality in the starving of children 
in the countries which have been stripped of 
their food by Hitler. 

These self-styled champions of peace draw 
the curtains on the blackened ruins, the 
ghastly maimed bodies, and the enslaved 
peoples of the nine democracies who hoped 
by neutrality to avoid any risk of war. 

They are shouting that the Government’s 
policy will make Roosevelt a dictator. They 
seem to prefer to have Hitler as a dictator 
permanently than to trust Roosevelt with 
emergency powers temporarily. 

Failure to locate power in one man plays 
right into Nazi hands. Hitler has always 
counted on democracy being too late. 

This is an emergency which calls for the 
utmost in speed. Time will not allow us to 
take the slow, democratic processes which we 
follow under normal conditions. 

We must trust Roosevelt just as England 
is trusting Churchill. 

Those new 70-ton tanks which helped 
break the French line last May were manu- 
factured by Czech workmen at the point of 
Gestapo automatics. If we let England down 
as Chamberlain and Daladier let Czechoslo- 
vakia down at Munich, then the shipbuilders 
of England instead of building ships to defend 
liberty will, at the point of Gestapo auto- 
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matics, be compelled to build ships to strike 
down the last democracy on earth. 

This is more than a war to change bound- 
aries. Hitler is heading a revolution with 
which he hopes to conquer the world and 
establish national socialism. 

Is there any honest person who does not 
believe that Hitler proposes to destroy Chris- 
tianity and establish a system of slavery un- 
der the swastika, and that he intends to ex- 
tend the swastika throughout the world by 
force of military power? How, then, can 
these self-styled champions of peace and de- 
mocracy say that the conflict In Europe is no 
concern of ours? 

that we hold dear is at stake. 
Democracy is at death grips with despotism 
and liberty itself is in the balance, Hitler 
has truthfully said that “two worlds are in 
conflict—two philosophies of life. One of 
these two worlds must break asunder.” 

Which will it be—democracy or despotism? 

The isolationists have been wrong every 
step of the way. First they said there wasn’t 
going to be any war, They were wrong. 

Then they said the war in Europe was a 
“phony” war. They were wrong again. 

Then they said Norway and Denmark, be- 
cause of their neutrality, would escape war. 
They were wrong again. 

They said that Hitler could not take the 
Maginot line, but he captured the Maginot 
line in less time than Congress has already 
spent considering the lend-lease bill. 

Now these same false prophets are ridicul- 
ing the possibility of Hitler invading America, 
Their stock argument is that if Hitler can- 
not cross 22 miles of English Channel, how 
can he cross 3,000 miles of Atlantic Ocean? 

But there are two main differences: First, 
is the British Navy which controls the chan- 
nel; the other is the limited area in England 
for landing troops, which can be well for- 


But if the British Navy should fall into the 
hands of Hitler, the same ocean which has 
been our protection while controlled by the 
British would be a highway of attack if its 
control passed to the Nazis. 

Furthermore, America’s extensive coast line 
is much more difficult to defend than is that 
of England. 

Hitler has many friends in the Latin-Amer- 
tcan countries. It would be an easy matter 
for him to establish bases there and from 
those bases strike at America. 

If we allow England to fall, Hitler would 
then have the German, French, Italian, and 
British Navies and such other ships as be- 
long to the small countries of Europe. He 
would have a ship-building capacity seven 
times greater than our own. It would be 
necessary for us to maintain our battle fleet 
in the Pacific Ocean. Japan, the other end 
of the Axis, would see to that. Then only a 
few American patrol boats with not a single 
battleship would stand between Hitler and 
42,000 miles of American coast line. 

Hitler would then be master of the land, 
air, and sea. He would have the materials 
and the manpower of all of Europe at his dis- 
posal. He would be flushed with victory and 
mad with ambition. 

But the isolationists appear to believe that 
the master mind who planned and executed 
the most diabolical military schemes of all 
history would calmly sit down and wait for 
America to arm. 

Hitler is a madman standing at the switch 
of the most powerful and destructive ma- 
chine that the human brain ever devised. 
The charred ruins of an entire continent 
stand as grim proof that he does not hesitate 
to throw that switch. 

Yet the isolationists would put America 
to sleep with a false sense of security. They 
would defend America with high-sounding 
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phraseology, such as “I would make America 
so strong that no dictator dare attack us.” 
That sounds fine, but they forget to say how 
long it will take to make America that strong. 

Another isolationist said that he would 
sink every ship that Hitler pointed toward 
America, but he did not say with what. Evi- 
dently he meant to defend America with 
national swashbuckling, since it takes 4 years 
to build a battleship. 

The isolationists stroke our national pride. 
They tell us what a great Nation we are. 
They tell us how the ragged Continental 
troops won our independence. They tell us 
how many million people we have. They 


| Would have us believe that we could stop a 


modern blitzkrieg by sheer numbers of un- 
armed people. They would fight the German 
juggernaut with national egotism. 

But their phrases are’ as deceptive as the 
flattery of Delilah, who stroked Sampson's 
long hair and put him to sleep with stories 
of his own strength while she delivered him 
into the hands of the enemy. 

These self-styled champions of peace would 
lead America into a death trap where we 
would be compelled either to accept Hitler's 
terms or else see our boys slaughtered on the 
field of battle for the want of planes, tanks, 
and guns which we do not as yet have ready. 

The totalitarian powers are on the march. 
If England falls, America will then stand 
alone in their path. For the first time in the 
history of our Republic, the United States 
will stand alone in a world of hostile nations 
without one single first-rate power as & 
friend. 

Hitler is making war on us today. He is 
making war on us economically, politically, 
and morally. Only one obstacle prevents 
him from making war on us in a military 
sense, and that obstacle is England. 

During the winter months there has been 
@ lull in the war, but do not be deceived. It 
is only the ominous silence which precedes 
the greatest storm that ever broke on the face 
of this earth. 

The isolationists have taken advantage of 
this opportunity to lull the American people 
back to sleep with a feeling that we are not 
in danger. But what a mistake. The Nazi 
serpent has merely been coiling for the next 
strike. It will come, and God in heaven only 
knows whether or not the British will be 
able to stand up to it. 

It has been argued that the weapons which 
we furnish to England might be surrendered, 
but no action of the British would justify 
such a conclusion. The British have given 
proof of their good faith in this war. They 
have sent us their children, their own flesh 
and blood, as hostages that they intend to 
fight until liberty is triumphant. 

When the Germans scuttled their own 
battleship, the Graf Spee, some Englishman 
made this stirring statement: 

“If that had been a British ship of war, it 
would have gone down with colors flying and 
guns blazing.” 

No doubt that statement is true. 

Then, again, some argue that America 
should force England to a negotiated peace, 
which means nothing more than forcing 
England to accept Hitler’s terms, which 
mean slavery. 

Some British leader lately has said, “The 
English would rather die on their feet than 
live on their knees.” 

America has no intention today of with- 
holding aid and forcing England to accept 
Hitler’s peace terms. 

Today England alone stands between 
America and Hitler. In this death contest, 
the mighty Churchill has called to America 
for weapons and the great Roosevelt has 
replied that America will be the “arsenal of 
democracy.” 
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The sons of England have made up in 
courage what they lackedin arms. Their gal- 
lant fight at Dunkerque will go down as the 
most brilliant and thrilling chapter of mili- 
tary history. Surrounded on three sides by 
@ wall of steel and bombed from above, they 
fought on. When they no longer had ammu- 
nition they hurled themselves upon Hitler’s 
engines of death with bayonets and clubbed 
rifles. 

It was heartbreaking to know that those 
game boys were fighting liberty’s battle with- 
out weapons. They had to hurl their bodies 
of flesh against Hitler's tanks of steel. 

Are there some in America whose souls are 
so dead that they would withhold weapons 
from the only men in the world who today 
are fighting the cause of freedom? 

I call upon America for unity and speed in 
rushing weapons to the defenders, The Brit- 
ish Navy is today holding back the flood of 
destruction. If that barrier goes down, the 
breakers of war will wash up against the 
shores of America, 

For more than a century the British Navy 
has made it possible for little countries to 
live in peace and security and send their 
small merchant marines into every port in 
the world without thought of danger. Coun- 
tries like Holland, Norway, Belgium, Greece, 
and Turkey, and all the many other smail 
nations have had security in their maritime 
trade because of the British Navy. 

We have taken this security so much for 
granted that we have scarcely given thought 
to the reasons why we have been secure for 
so long. We have even allowed the belief to 
creep in that the ocean itself and not the 
Navy was the protection to America. Only 
lately have we realized that the same ocean 
which is our protection as long as the British 
Navy rides its waves makes us vulnerable to 
attack at a hundred places if that Navy should 
fall into the hands of the Nazis. 

The English Navy has been a constant and 

I source of protection to America. 

When Admiral Dewey was blockading Ma- 
nila during our War with Spain, German and 
British squadrons arrived to watch the op- 
erations. The Germans were friendly to the 
Spaniards and unfriendly to the Americans. 
The German ships immediately cleared their 
decks for action. The ships of the American 
squadron likewise cleared their decks for bat- 
tle. Thus the American squadron faced two 
enemies in a three-cornered situation; but 
just when it seemed that the American ships 
must fight both the German and Spanish 
squadrons at the same time, the British ad- 
miral, Chichester, drew up his squadron be- 
tween the German and the American ships 
and the British naval band struck up the 
Star-Spangled Banner. Thus the British Fleet 
stood between America and Germany then 
as it stands today. 

The reason we still have peace here in 
America is because the British Navy is still 
out there on the Atlantic; but every time a 
British ship is torpedoed, total war is that 
much closer to the shores of America. Every 
time another British spitfire is shot down, 
Hitler’s dive bombers are that much closer 
to America. 

The gallant sons of England have held 
back the tide of war for 9 long months, tiere- 
by giving America a chance to arm; but the 
line grows thin and time is the most im- 
portant factor. Therefore, while there is yet 
time, we must give the President of the 
United States power under the lease-lend 
bill to supply England with the much needed 
materials of war. 

Today England is the only barrier between 
Hitler’s blitzkrieg and the American youth. 
We must keep that wall standing, because 
the blood of American boys is more precious 
than the materials of war. We must not 
gamble on their lives by further delay. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ADDRESS BY THE GOVERNOR OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 





Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an address delivered before 
the department conference on national 
defense of the New Hampshire depart- 
ment, American Legion Auxiliary, by His 
Excellency Robert O. Blood, Governor of 
New Hampshire, in the house of repre- 
sentatives, Concord, N. H., March 5, 1941. 
This very able address deals with national 
defense and favors the passage of the 
lend-lease bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Madam Chairman and friends, in the years 
that have elapsed since the signing of the 
armistice on November 11, 1918, there have 
been many international conferences held in 
an attempt to make a warless world. We 
have passed from one stage to another, at 
times believing that peace was assured for 
at least a long period, only to be suddenly 
aroused out of our feeling of security, in the 
early part of 1939, to suddenly find a second 
World War in progress which is going to far 
eclipse the first World War. 

You and I, as citizens of this State, have 
au very definite duty and a real obligation at 
this time. On February 5 I presented to the 
legislature a complete defense program con- 
sisting of four bills, as follows: 

STATE COUNCIL OF DEFENSE 

The first of these measures provides for 
the creation of a State council of defense, 
an effective mechanism for mobilizing the 
civilian defense effort in our State and for co- 
ordinating our economic and social plans 
with those of the Federal Government. This 
council would be composed of 25 members, 
21 appointed by the Governor and executive 
council, with supplementary advisory or 
technical committees representing every im- 
portant activity related to defense; and 
county coordinating committees including 
members appointed from every town and city 
ward, whose function it would be to extend 
the helpful influence of the council to all 
parts of the State. Of this council, the Gov- 
ernor would serve as chairman, with the 
president of the senate and the speaker of 
the house of representatives as vice chairmen. 
The tremendous developments centering 
upon the Portsmouth Navy Yard, and to a 
lesser degree upon the various Army airports 
in the State, are but a few instances of the 
need of a coordinating agency charged with 
planning for the future as well as the pres- 
ent. Its enactment into law would consti- 
tute a most practical and forward step in 
the necessary procedure of placing our State 
in a proper position for defense, as 39 other 
States have already done by establishing 
State defense councils. 

STATE GUARD 


The other measures are all closely related, 
each of them being intended to strengthen 
and integrate local, State, and National law 





endorsement. The second of these important 
measures would authorize the formation of a 
New Hampshire State Guard to take the place 
and fulfill the duties of the National Guard 
of New Hampshire, which in a few days will 
all have left our State in the service of the 
Federal Government. This is essentially an 
emergency military measure, being operative 
only upon proclamation of the Governor, is- 
sued with the advice and consent of the ex- 
ecutive council, during periods when the Na- 
tional Guard has been taken into the Federal 
service. As drawn the proposed law complies 
exactly with the National Defense Act, as 
amended, thereby eliminating any question 
of constitutionality. The lessons learned 
from the tragic experiences of Norway, France, 
and the Low Countries demonstrate all too 
positively that organized subversive action in 
the rear areas, behind the zone of military 
operations, may be just as destructive to na- 
tional defense as assaults by troops at the 
front. To quote the Assistant Secretary of 
War in a recent address: “The State guard 
will be alert to the fact that the wars of to- 
day know no front line; that a tiny village 
hundreds of miles from the theoretical front 
may suddenly become the scene of desperate 
and blazing action.” To establish the mili- 
tary force contemplated will require the ex- 
penditure of approximately $50,000 for needed 
equipment and supplies, since very little can 
be drawn from the Federal Government, and 
$20,000 for annual maintenance. 
ANTISABOTAGE 


The third measure in this group has to do 
with the prevention of sabotage, and is im- 
portant to both the military and the police. 
The vital need for protection against those 
enemy agents who work from within is ob- 
vious. In these days, when the employment 
of such methods abroad has been reduced to 
the utmost refinement, it is many times more 
important that every possible assistance be 
given those in our own State and Nation 
whose duty it is to cope with sabotage and 
saboteurs. It would supersede no existing 
law, but, if enacted, would— 

1. Permit of the punishment of acts of 
sabotage already committed; 

2. Make it easier to detect the presence 
of saboteurs by providing for their ques- 
tioning and detention; 

8. Protect properties essential to national 
defense from destruction by increasing the 
right to regulate the use of adjacent high- 
ways; 

4. Facilitate the conviction of those 
charged with sabotage by blocking certain 
legal avenues of possible escape; and 

5. Make certain that the law will never be 
used as an instrument for oppressing organ- 
ized labor by formally protecting labor’s 
rights. 

EXPLOSIVES BILL 


The fourth measure would provide by @ 
system of licenses, a control over the manu- 
facture, sale, and distribution of explosives, 
which will prohibit the purchase of those 
dangerous substances by persons who have 
no valid reason for having them in their 
possession. By the terms of this act, per- 
sons desiring to manufacture, deal in, or 
possess explosives would be obliged to secure 
a license from the commissioner of weights 
and measures. There is already on the stat- 
ute books a law relating to explosives, but 
it is mainly concerned with transportation. 
It is most desirable that this measure be 
enacted into law, for in other parts of the 
country explosions have occurred in recent 
months which give rise to suspicions of 
sabotage, or, at any rate, indicate the danger 
of uncontrolled distribution of explosives. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that the bills relative to the State council 
of defense, the State guard, and sabotage 
prevention have been drafted with the in- 
tention that they shall remain on the statute 
books ready, automatically, to be used in 
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case of war or similar emergency and lapsing 
when the danger period has passed. The 
measure relating to explosives has been 
given no expiration date. Being designed to 
cover the manufacture, sale, and possession 
of explosives from a defense standpoint only, 
it will be of nominal character in other than 
times of national emergency. 

As a State I believe that the defense activi- 
ties should be as closely as possible knit to- 
gether as a total unit, coordinating the activ- 
ities of ail local communities and organiza- 
tions. United effort in this way will produce 
much better results for the communities, 
and a marked increased efficiency on the part 
of the State as a whole. There is in these 
bills no attempt to supplant the functioning 
of either communities as such, or organiza- 
tions. In the selection of the personnel to 
carry out this program, every endeavor will 
be made to select people who are especially 
qualified in the field to which they are 
assigned. 

1, State council of defense: Measure passed 
the house and has been referred to the house 
appropriations committee. 

2. State guard: Measure passed the house 
and has been referred to the house appropri- 
ations committee. 

8. Antisabotage: Measure passed the house, 
was sent to the senate and referred to the 
committee on military affairs and soldiers 
home. 

4. Explosive bill: Measure has been held in 
joint committee of judiciary and military 
affairs of the house while preparing an 
amendment to the bill, which is a clarifying 
amendment and entirely acceptable. 

In times of emergency like the present, the 
crying need is for definite action, with as 
little delay as possible in our legislative hails. 
I have the assurance of many leaders in both 
branches of the Legislature, that all four of 
these bills will pass in the very near future, 
so that we can begin to develop our coordi- 
nating program. I wish to compliment the 
legislature for their loyal and efficient sup- 
port in making possible the advancement of 
these bills in both branches of the legislature. 

One of the great problems which urgently 
needs attention at the present time, especially 
in the Portsmouth area, and will in the 
Manchester area, is the problem of housing. 
Of course highway and aviation problems, 
and among our agricultural groups an in- 
creasing demand for foodstuffs, are other 
problems requiring early consideration. 

INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


Having completed our own State organiza- 
tions, we must be careful to cooperate with 
our sister States in New England. This co- 
operative field will be especially important 
in the development of the so-called, strategic 
highways, and a closer cooperation in the 
detecting of subversive groups or individuals. 
I shall exert every effort to cooperate with 
our neighboring States to this end. It is 
hardly necessary for me to suggest that having 
fought a civil war to retain the Union, each 
State has a very real obligation in the big 
problem of national total defense, and every 
effort should be made to gear all our activities 
to the general national program. 


INTERNATIONAL DEFENSE 


Changing times, even within the lifetime of 
everyone in this room, have so speeded up 
transportation, changed methods of trans- 
portation, and thereby reduced the distances 
as expressed in hours of time, so that we 
move from one place to another with so 
little delay, either as an individual or as a 
group, that armies cover such a wide range 
that national boundaries seem almost to have 
disappeared. At this time, therefore, we as 
a Nation find ourselves in a world struggle, 
with our face set to the goal of preserving the 
democratic form of government against the 
totalitarian dictators of Europe. There is 
much discussion on the question of whether 
we really are in the war at the present time 
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or not. Many eminent speakers and writers 
have used the expression that “we are now 
in the war.” I believe that the cause for 
which the democratic nations of the world 
are fighting is such that we cannot fail to be 
vitally interested in their struggle, nor can 
we afford to fail to give them every material 
support possible short of depleting our own 
supplies, to a point below which it is nation- 
ally safe. In the last year and a half, we 
have seen the fall of one nation after another, 
either in battle or through diplomatic maneu- 
vering and hear predictions that England will 
be conquered by June of this year, and that 
Hitler will be in this country soon thereafter. 
I sincerely believe that our first line of de- 
fense, and the method which will make for 
the greatest protection of this Nation, is all 
aid possible to Britain at the earliest possible 
moment, accompanied by a constantly in- 
creasing national defense and training of our 
own men to meet any emergency. 

I believe that the above can best be ac- 
complished by passage of the so-called lease- 
lend bill, with proper qualifying amendments, 
at the earliest possible moment, and am con- 
vinced that the large majority of people in 
this State agree with this position. 

I am sufficiently optimistic to be perfectly 
confident that in this struggle, as in all of 
the struggles in history, right will eventually 
prevail. That the loyal support of peace- 
loving democratic people the world over will 
eventually win a glorious victory, and that 
with the aid of such outstanding patriotic 
organizations as the sponsors of this meet- 
ing and the many millions of loyal citizens 
we will win a victory for the democratic way 
of life, not only for this Nation, but the demo- 
cratic nations of the world. 





Defense Versus Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 7, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WORCESTER 
EVENING GAZETTE 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Worcester Evening Gazette of 
Friday, February 28, 1941: 


[From the Worcester Evening Gazette of 
February 28, 1941] 


DEFENSE AGAINST POLITICS 


Ships, more ships, and still more ships are 
to be one of the most pressing needs of Great 
Britain if she is to ward off the Nazi striking 
power. For the present she is making the 
grade in bringing armament, and food, and 
war supplies generally from distant parts of 
the Empire, and from the United States, and 
other neutral countries. But as spring brings 
better weather and Hitler sends his enlarged 
armada of submarines and bomber planes 
asea to prey upon British shipping it is ad- 
mitted in all quarters, the necessity of getting 
new ships will become imperative. And it 
takes many months to build them. 

And now politics rears its head to take a 
hand in this country. Anyone who thinks 
politics can be eliminated, even in carrying 
out a national-defense program or fighting 
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@ war, is suffering from visions of utopia. 
In a democracy such cannot be done. But 
an aroused public sentiment can go far in 
checkmating political manipulation in its 
worst forms. 

The frankness of Rear Admiral Emory 8S. 
Land, Chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, as he has been quoted, in discussing 
the situation as it applies to the reopening 
of the Groten Iron Works at Groton, Conn., 
in New London Harbor, is admirable. He 
said this yard was not to be reopened be- 
cause New England already had too big a 
share of the shipbuilding orders. He ad- 
mitted that the Groton works could be re- 
opened more quickly, more efficiently, and 
more economically than entirely new ship- 
building yards could be set up. 

The statements of the admiral were made 
public by Congressman FirzcEraLp, of Con- 
necticut. The remarks were made to Con- 
necticut’s delegation of six Congressmen. 
There remains to be heard whatever Ad- 
miral Land may desire to say in addition 
or even in contradiction of the statements 
he is quoted as having made. But there 
is every reason to believe that Congressman 
FITzGERALD quoted the admiral as he under- 
stood him. 

However, the question has not been set- 
tled. The Navy Department is still consid- 
ering it. 

Great Britain has already ordered 60 ships 
for which she has the money now available 
in this country to pay. It is certainly the 
urgent call of the present emergency to have 
these, and ships needed for our country’s 
own use, laid down where they can be com- 
pleted in the shortest possible time and the 
least possible cost. A few more attempts, 
such as this one appears now to be, to have 
shipbuilding and other contracts passed 
around like so much extra patronage gravy, 
and the gentlemen in Washington are likely 
to hear vigorously from the folk back home, 

If New England, after 150 years of ex- 
perience in this line, can turn good ships out 
faster than they can in other sections, full 
advantage should be taken of all her facili- 
ties. It looks, too, as though this present 
crisis was to create an abundant demand for 
many new shipyards in addition to all New 


England can provide. 





Third Monthly Report of Government 


Finances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 7, 1941 


REPORT OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority of the House given on Feb- 
ruary 3 last, I am presenting the third 
monthly report on Government finances. 
The first of these reports, for the month 
of December 1940, was printed in the 
Recorp of February 3, 1941, pages 480 
et seq.; the second report, for the month 
of January 1941, was printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, pages A536 et 
seq. The report herewith presented 
brings these reports down to the end of 
February 1941. Members will find in the 
reports tabular matter prépared by the 
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Treasury Department, bringing down to 
date in summary form data relative to 
receipts, expenditures, public debt, and 
so forth, for the fiscal year 1940, com- 
plete; the fiscal year 1941, now in pro- 
gress, and estimated for the fiscal year 
1942—next fiscal year: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 7, 1941. 
Hon. Epwarp T. TAyYtLor, 
Chairman, House Committee 
on Appropriations, Washington, D.C. 

My Drsar Mr. CHAIRMAN: By direction of 
the Secretary and in accordance with the 
arrangements made with you as outlined in 
his letter of January 31, I am enclosing here- 
with the following financial statements: 

Statement No. I, general Budget sum- 

—Receipts and expenditures, comparing 
(1) Budget estimates for the fiscal years 
1941 and 1942 and actual figures for the fiscal 
year 1940; and (2) actual figures for the first 
8 months of each of the fiscal years 1940 and 
1941. 

Statement No. II, effect of financing the 
deficit on the public debt, showing (1) 
Budget estimates for the fiscal years 1941 and 
1942, and actual figures for the fiscal year 
1940; and (2) actual figures as of February 
29, 1940, and February 28, 1941, respectively. 
This statement shows the extent to which the 
net deficit has been met through borrow- 
ings and reductions in the Treasury’s cash 
balance. It also shows the debt at the be- 
ginning and the close of the period. 

Statement No. II, statutory debt limita- 
tions, showing the amount of the debt out- 
standing which is subject to the debt limi- 
tation and the balance of the borrowing au- 
thority, 1. e., the amount of additional debt 
which may be issued pursuant to existing 
limitations. The borrowing authority is seg- 
regated as between the general debt limita- 
tion under section 21 (a) of the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act as amended, and the national- 
defense limitation under section 21 (b) 
thereof. 

Statement No. IV, general fund balance, 
showing an analysis of the general fund bal- 
ance and the changes therein during the 
period. This statement sets forth the bal- 
ances at the beginning and the close of the 
period classified as to working balance, incre- 
ment on gold, and seigniorage. It shows how 
the general fund balance was affected by (1) 
borrowings, (2) excess of receipts or expendi- 
tures in trust accounts, etc., and (3) the net 
deficit as set forth in statement No. I. 

Statement No. V, obligations of corpora- 
tions and credit agencies guaranteed as to 
principal and interest as of February 28, 1941. 
This statement shows the contingent liabil- 
ities of the Government, i. e., the outstand- 
ing securities issued by corporations and 
credit agencies which are guaranteed by the 
United States as to principal and interest. 

Statement No. VI, combined statement of 
assets and liabilities of governmental corpo- 
rations and credit agencies, as of January 31, 
1941, based upon the latest official reporis 
received by the Treasury. This statement 
shows the total assets of such corporations 
and agencies, the liabilities (including re- 
serves), and their net worth. The liabilities 
are segregated according to obligations guar- 
anteed by the United States and obligations 
not so guaranteed. The net worth is also 
classified as to the amounts of the Govern- 
ment’s proprietary interest and of the pro- 
prietary interests not owned by the Govern- 
ment. 

As stated in the Secretary’s letter of Janu- 
ary 31 this Department is glad to cooperate 
with you in any plan which will provide the 
means of keeping the Congress currently in- 
formed concerning the finances of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. BELL, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
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I. General Budget summary—receipts and expenditures 
{On basis of dally Treasury statements, 1. e., checks paid by Treasurer of the United States. In millions of dollars} 






















































Full fiscal years July 1 to February 28 
Classification Actual, | Actual, fis- | Actual, fis 
cal year 
1040 1 
1942 1941 
Receipts: 
Nf ee siete eatarcicnasiastasentitaianephiin lid anpisiatialatnctiinhianta dduiieilanssatiiain, baited daiiitan eile aia 4, 509. 5 3, 055. 0 2, 125, 3 908, 2 
inne DE STEN... casccsndbcennnstinadncitiinnasnnnaidonannimiandmanttind oct eid 3,029.3 2,871.0 2, 344. 6 1, 597.6 
Taxes under Social Security Act_....... 816. 4 755. 9 712. 2 534. 6 
‘Taxes upon carriers and their employees 144.9 135.3 121.0 63.1 
I dic 5 ids ne nian thins -eadaaiaatei iain 295. 0 302. 0 348. 6 239. 1 
Return of surplus funds from Government corporationS................cccceecncccecncccenecccecececesececes-|--0--------- 360. 5 53. 6 9.0 
a o> cnsiammainmiiinnmannmiiinis cs teenaseasnsa mda 176.6 173. 5 219. 5 151.0 
Diet Sw. aniidncpinatlgits bide wtibaieg atten siglccuesdammssiamctaanmniaiaamansanaal 8, 971.7 7, 653. 2 5, 924. 8 3, 502. 6 
Less net amounts transferred to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund...............--..-.- 696. 3 640. 3 537.7 268.0 
BE SII... ccnnnennanneammntinnnnananeutspgnennstiniiiniiiiiia tocpiliendimedsaag ices 8, 275.4 7,012.9 5, 387.1 3, 234.6 
SS | ESS — - —_ —___—__—_— } 
Expenditures: 
SIO... «inn nuindndenatintiiictreinieninitiiiiilpdd iit annie tniin nage cubeanmappelimaaitaaeaninmae 849. 5 879. 5 809. 9 539. 6 
ARIOIEEIES POERION.. ..nwcncnnsncacsiesarceccchtdttnecldchsssdbebbimnciqueananiasmneeanintiadaanmae’ 1, 078. 6 1, 149. 9 1, 430. 5 1, 000. 5 
oOo SS 
National defense: 
DT... .nchabisbociumintiipeniiitinanitidetidadtoaians name nguninbapapatintbpenhenmncknattnetnanaaaaal 3, 402. 4 2, 086. 3 891. 5 540.3 
Ketan cnminttbencupiisind tipinbiet pbb ehmainetinbniapebhadindsativbteceeseanbeateettpeaiabian 915.1 3, 766. 1 667.1 409.7 
en nD NE GR SS IN os cunninncucacccatnenmnnannecnbnoreamsnsumnnenehenadnanmmnitl 229. 6 SEO fedicckvcccaal © "EPR Eigdastadecce 
INE STEN goo nn cncacnaueccccceccnnpenpoensstinbedébhibaddesbelnenadtiimepeeeaonsaibadsaie 32.0 SD beticitietden 2S Redden ae 
EOIN, ow icnccavicerctituckbsih sbtbccbduninthitphascuttnawewaioncmigitta tainted. 232. 2 304. 4 @) @) 
DON TO 4 ccna dintbiidecbtitintibinindininnnaccectocnnstnactiénntncstammaidiietohnaanehen 1, 000. 0 Mh nndsccannedlaupaathtenaticiebeasnen 
TION, « cc noccccoccescmmnnnamabioediaionnndimnuenadidmbnddddiniid bd heletinniendaicinanddmaaen 10, 811.3 6, 463. 9 1, 558. 6 950. 0 
SSS ao 
Interest on the public debt..... wiiicadeadamtieliettsniniddgrenicasineen cchpgerabianmmmingtetimmtnamepiboneednmianidiainl 1, 225. 0 1, 100. 0 1, 040. 9 51L.5 
RII og 525) od Le een en pape anaameananornawnben taney heginapipasoaeawil 8.5 9.3 14.2 8.4 
Dhetel DOR DORES ........... uiiimiinvenamimnniiinnvandidatiistenetavicksuatsadnciugudaaeaeasbana 873.1 846.0 799. 3 543.2 
eR Wr re, I. oencnemarepnnnna ngmncnterntunitntslansiiiimieliibeieltlidiad say tase nat Diie stile nlegieia teat is anil 1, 239.0 1, 688. 5 2, 007.3 1, 358. 8 
ORE WT EEINUE + os cnccticinacacoonaanpunns cenhatineninamdeptitentionencennoninabiabeceneaned 40. 0 40.0 39.1 26.5 
en en Ss 0 ee iY ee) enaieeteeranintiamsiionednimpemnainianinmanmaninee memati 568. 6 £65. 1 556.7 370.0 
ems B0 CE BRNO icici midis btiasEnaecaschd akamaccemmerbidupaatktneatnin patients 274. 6 216, 2 207.9 184. 4 
Return of surplus funds fom Government corporatieintice nn. wdc csi ncisccccncccbocdacconcccsecsewecocenneseenleoeteacosese SOP. © levcccctoaey ~ BE Taséedsdssace 
BE CEE no co cn ne wn caunnsesewengccpcancnncesstsbnthhdidaanddintdinadtbade tmppiaiaeetieiie 517.3 583. 4 533. 8 367.4 
Datel eugene sckstiti cdvcwnctsiinnddnddstbcocesmampumarannnmemancescesenanssnmnanmiapeeane 17, 485. 5 13, 202.3 8, 998. 2 5, 860. 3 
—=—=———SS==|_ OO ——SS?__"$ =—_—_Da—ESSSEs_ VX—————SSS=|_—ESSSanana=S™SS "> 
Net deficit (excess expenditures over recsinis) ©. ... .cusvacnadkcsnctasavescvcconceccescduseccdsusscsbaeesuccouunans 9, 210. 1 6, 189. 4 3, 611.1 3, 521. 2 2, 625.7 
' 1942 Budget. * Actual expenditures under this item are included under “Departmental” and other 
2 In comparing actual receipts and expenditures for parts of a fiscal year with estimates approprite classifications. 
for the full fiscal year, consideration must be given to the fact that moneys are not re- « Expenditures from supplemental items will be distributed during the fiscal years 
ceived and expended evenly throughout the year. For example, the larger amounts 1941 and 1942 to the classifications applicable. 
of income tax payments are received in March and June quarters of each fiscal year. 5 Credits, deduct. 
While certain expenditures occur evenly from month to month, some are seasonal and ¢ Exclusive of debt retirements pursuant to sinking fund and other appropriations. 
others vary according to circumstances. 
il. Effect of financing the deficit on the public debt 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements. In millions of dollars] 
Full fiscal years July 1 to Feb. 28 
Classification Budget estimates ! Aelia Actual, Actual, 
1940’ fiscal year | fiscal year 
1942 1941 1941 1940 
ee I CI ini ceitelieinixcsininiccsviininsteinn bhiinnaeneneeoennnsepebebenetnnapemmapeeenemeiseainl 9, 210. 1 6, 189. 4 3, 611.1 3, 521, 2 2, 625. 7 
Changes in cash accounts during period: 
Roa: Tinerenine th es Tee WO GINS POTION «on ncn nccncsecstunsnancececkscsacssussscoussaneincummene 37.8 41.2 2947. 5 2189.9 2 488.5 
Total.__..- pl i ee le chess ed LF. a acacia aici siadlaeen nen nineeiadiinamauaienl . on 6, 230. 6 2, 663. 6 8, 331, 3 2, 137. 2 
Deduct: Excess of receipts over expenditures in trust accounts, etc., during period................-.-..--..-- 37.8 41,2 135. 6 209. 1 211.4 
hel Cases Wy Tas BO Se BG hind vtec iccuaisdbocdobutcswesnaandeenteaaeeeeebebaanee 9, 210. 1 6, 189. 4 2, 528. 0 3, 122. 2 1, 925. 8 
AdGé: Pabiic Gent at Degas OF PW10G wn. .ccindccuwescnccscswecdnttsstéchtastboessounivecutantibsinccesasdaes 49, 156. 9 42, 967. 5 40, 439. 5 42, 967.5 40, 439.5 
PRS GRE OE COE CE IIE in nic ccc cttciirindocsnntcntimniinnniumbaiiaiiiaamnned 58, 367.0 49, 156. 9 42, 967.5 46, 089. 7 42, 365.3 
11942 Budget. 2 Decrease, deduct. 
Ill. Statutory debt limitation Deduct: Deduct—Continued. 
[Under sec. 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Gross public debt outstanding Less, debt outstanding not 
Act, as amended as of Feb. 28, 1941. In Feb. 28, 1941...........----- 46, 089.7 subject to statutory limi- 
millions of dollars] Unearned discount on U. S. RMR coh Boe hs eee See 583.6 
Limitation: savings bonds (difference be- Hae Soe 
General limitation, sec. 21 (a)__ 45, 000.0 tween current redemption ag tee at 46, 493.0 
National-defense limitation, sec. value and maturity value) -- 986.9 —==— 
eC) cicnncmicheeeentgslcnintn 4, 000. 0 —_—— Balance of borrowing authority: 
c a 47, 076.6 Under general limitation, sec. 
ae ee 149, 000.0 eee BO UA <cGsbusdasnukss cade 992.4 
rae a tween general and national defense limi- Under national-defense limita- 
1The Public Debt Act of 1941, approved tations and raised the total borrowing au- Gloml; 066. 81 (8) so cnccccwsunts 1, 514.6 
Feb. 19, 1941, amended the Second Liberty thority to $65,000,000,000 effective Mar. 1, ——~_ 
Bond Act by eliminating the partition as be- 1941, DO i catiencnati ancdndae © 2, S080 
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IV. General fund balance 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements. In millions of dollars) 







July 1 to Feb. 28 













Classification Budget estimates ! Actual Actual 
fiscal year] fiscal year 
1942 1941 1940 
Balance in general fund at beginning of period: 

Working balance_......... aa a cae i 1,178.4 2, 159. 5 
EIEN cece coowners fers 143. 3 142.4 
Seigniorage (silver) ....................-. dccaidet tam Sica 610, 2 536. 3 
SOIT itenia chaste ih cmconminadieh ican epi bin tiadbadinle al taal sea smnion. > 1, 931. 9 2, 838, 2 
—— . in Sone sg RRA RE ES vx ke eiiae tan |] 
Borrowings—net increase in public debt_........... eae 9, 210.1 1, 925. 8 
Net receipts, trust accounts, etc.......... he Nh no meet 37.8 211.4 
Tete a ast re a en Bk 11, 179.8 4,975.4 
Decrease: Net deficit (statement I1)............... Bei pie 9, 210. 1 2, 625. 7 
Balance in general fund at end of period...........-...--| 1,969.7 2, 349.7 
———— —$<—<$$————————— 

Analysis of general fund balances at end of period: 

I SU ne LE ieee 1, 195. 8 1, 634. 2 
sett a cuaskecnsasucacisonenguaboas 143.7 ; 142.6 
SMITE ciiccniidiincdninanhtisinntnecchaiebunionn 630. 2 610.2 E ‘ 572.9 

ee ee ee eeu) SR eue-| 1,969.7 | 1,931.9 | 1, 800.7 1, 700.8 2,349.7 
1 1942 Budget. 


V. Obligations of corporations and credit agencies guaranteed as to principal and interest 
[As of Feb. 28, 1941. In millions of dollars] 








. Obligations outstanding ! 
Corporation or agency ace 
Commodity Credit Corporation..................-.-c-ceeneceeee- 1, 400. 0 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation...........................-- 2, 000. 0 
Federal Housing Administration. -.................--.----se-eee- 34,000. 0 
Home Owners’ Corporation.............. 6 TRE A 44, 750.0 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation....................-...-..-- 5, 342. 9 
es eee nn eapanaanoubeddnniae 61.8 
Ao aie NE MUUNINUE ak oc a cckkcbnencacobsbicitdsecpaiccanes 800. 0 
U. 8. Maritime Commission... .............cccccceces---- aiakeielaadl ‘200. 0 
eich a Rei tian bach cckianitiehit pn ndmadhmenodiemaatimaene 








1 Exclusive of obligations owned by the Treasury. 

2 Funds have been depositéd with the Treasurer of the United States for payment of all obligations guaranteed 
by the United States, representing outstanding matured principal amounting to $13,200,000 and interest of $2,500,000. 

3 Limit of authority to insure mortgages. Debentures may be issued and tendered only in exchange for insured 
property acquired through foreclosure. 

4 The Corporation was authorized to issue bonds for an amount not to exceed $4,750,000,000 to be exchanged or 
sold to obtain funds for financing home mortgage loans or for the redemption of any of its outstanding bonds. Its 
authority to make loans expired on June 13, 1936, and the above limit may only be increased for the purpose of retir- 
ing its outstanding bonds by an amount equal to the amount of the bonds to be retired, which would not affect the 
net amount outstanding after June 13, 1936, 

§ Represents gross limit of borrowing authority. The corporation has issued obligations totaling $366,256,000, 
leaving a balance of borrowing authority amounting to $433,744,000. 

. ‘ia coals which may be outstanding at any one time with respect to the insuring of mortgages and the issuance of 
Cebentures. 

1,The total amount of assets of these corporations and agencies is in excess of the total amount of liabilities, includ- 

ing obligations guaranteed by the United States. See statement VI. 


VI. Combined statement of assets and liabilities of governmental corporations and credit 
agencies 


|As of Jan. 31, 1941. In millions of dollars} 

















Liabilities Net worth 
; Obligations Proprietary 
Corporation or agency Assets {euaranteed| All other | interest of 
by the (including | the United Other 
United reserves) States 
States (net) 








Commodity Credit Corporation..................-.- 126. 8 5 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation................ 43.3 i 

Federal Housing Administration_..................- 5.2 . 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation_--................- 49.7 ; 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation.. ............. 350. 7 . 

Tennessee Valley Authority............. 15.2 ‘ 

U. 8. Housing Authority ._- 5.3 & 

U. 8. Mari 94.4 . 

Federal Jand banks 1, 807. 3 201. 4 216.8 

All other 924. 1 2, 189. 4 200. 0 
38, 405. 9 2 5, 937.8 3, 422. 0 3, 629. 3 416.8 


1 Includes accrued interest. 

2 Excludes $144.500,000 held by the Treasury. 

3Exclusive of interagency transactions. 

Norte.—The foregoing figures are compiled from latest reports received by the Treasury Department from the 
respective corporations and agencies. The amounts covering obligations guaranteed by the United States differ from 
those shown in table V for the reason that they are stated in this table as of Jan. 31, 1941, instead of Feb. 28, 1941, and 
include accrued interest. 
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Free Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 








Friday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





EDITORIAL AND ARTICLE FROM THE 
TABLET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully ask unanimous consent that 
there be published in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD an editorial en- 
titled “An Attack on Free Speech,” to- 
gether with a press dispatch dated Troy, 
N. Y., February 26, 1941, entitled “Invite 
Judge O’Brien as Guest at Troy.” The 
press dispatch and editorial are both 
taken from the Tablet published at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., issue of Saturday, March 
1, 1941. The right of free speech is de- 
fended by the editor of the aforemen- 
tioned weekly newspaper. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Appendix, as follows: 

[From the Tablet, Brooklyn, N. Y.] 
AN ATTACK ON FREE SPEECH 


After the sedition trial last year, quite a 
few members of the press came to the con- 
clusion that they had been used as acces- 
sories in a smearing campaign, carefully 
engineered and expertly carried out. The 
very same technique occurred this week with 
the press hornswoggled on the end of the 
smearing attack on Hon. Herbert A. O’Brien, 
justice of the Domestic Relations Court of the 
City of New York. 

Senator Murray’s resolution at Albany to 
investigate the judge has all the earmarks of 
@ propaganda job, maliciously conceived, and 
viciously carried out. The entire trade, 
which reads like Goebbels-Goering party line, 
is a disgrace to the intelligence of the legis- 
lature, a mockery of the judiciary, and an 
insult to the American people who love 
justice and hate smearing. 

What has Judge O’Brien done? The reso- 
lution, in general terms—without giving 
names, dates, places, or quotations—says he 
has spoken at meetings which the instiga- 
tors of the resolution do not like. What were 
those meetings? They were “anti-red” meet- 
ings and free-speech gatherings. 

The resolution asserts Judge O’Brien made 
racial and religious attacks. No proof is or 
can be submitted. As far as we can learn, 
Judge O’Brien exercised his rights as an 
American citizen and his dignity as a Chris- 
tian gentleman. His offense, undoubtedly, in 
the eyes of his critics is that he spoke out 
against the anti-American and antireligious 
groups who seek to persecute their fellow 
Americans and deny the Bill of Rights. 

The only definite point in the scurrilous 
resolution is a quotation which Judge 
O’Brien mace at the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearing. In opposing the 
United States going to war Judge O’Brien is 
quoted as having said: “Civil war is already 
going on in New York; different races and 
nationalities are already boycotting each 
other, and hatreds have been excited among 
them and among Americans.” 

We do not know whether or not the judge 
made such a statement, or, if he did, what 
else was the context. And we do not see 
why he should not make such a statement 
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if he considered the same to be true. Free- 
dom of speech protects him in his rights; 
the Hitler-Stalin theory of conformity is not 
yet here. Moreover, nearly everybody but 
Senator Murray knows that the hearings 
before Congress are “privileged.” 

Many will say Judge O’Brien was right if he 
made such a statement. Some will offer 
proof. On the very day the infamous resolu- 
tion appears in the press the New York 
Daily News, the paper with the largest cir- 
culation in the country, in a stirring editorial 
denouncing the warmongers closes: “There 
will be a revulsion. There may even be a 
revolution.” We might add the Daily News 
is not talking about some local civil war, 
some local boycott, but a revolution for the 
whole country. And presiding Justice Fran- 
cis Martin, of the appellate division of the 
Supreme Court of New York State, in ad- 
dressing the grand jury on Tuesday, urged 
them to find out if the Communist Revolu- 
tionary Party had a permanent part in pub- 
lic relief, education, and civil service in New 
York City. 

The instigators of the Albany resolution 
lurk away from public knowledge and believe 
in persecuting Judge O’Brien, not for what 
he said but for his interest in America and 
in humanity. “I have read his speeches,” a 
well-known New York jurist stated the other 
day, “and he has not belittled the dignity of 
the bench or violated his privilege as an 
American citizen.” Judge O’Brien’s offense, 
if any, is his stanch patriotism and his rugged 
religion. The attack on him is an attack on 
every decent American and every Catholic 
citizen. The signaling out of antiwar Amer- 
icans, one by one, for liquidation by a be- 
hind-the-scene group which uses decoys is 
a shocking prostitution of justice, a defiance 
of the Constitution, and a decrying of liberty. 
Their spirit is that of the cruel Stalin in his 
mrad war on the kulaks, and of the un- 
speakable Hitler on those whose blood he 
does not like. No honest person is safe even 
in this country while such a crew filled with 
hate are on the loose. They seek to terrorize 
into silence everyone who does not accept 
their peculiar international ideology. 

Fortunately Judge O’Brien has nothing to 
fear from his assailants and their decoys. 
Those who know him have always found him 
to be a man of the highest ideals and prac- 
tices, firm in religion, strong in patriotism, 
and erudite in jurisprudence. His addresses 
and writings abound with the beliefs of the 
pioneer Americans and fair-minded followers 
of the Nazarene. His critics are an ignoble 
and cowardly lot and should be brought from 
behind their stooges. 

The resolution for investigation will un- 
doubtedly fall of its own dead weight, but if 
it does not, there are thousands of decent 
Americans in this city who will be happy to 
help vindicate a courageous public official 
and to tear the mask off those dedicated to 
the slave mind. Free speech, not the gag, is 
the right of every American citizen; the flag, 
not the smear, is our national emblem. 


INVITE JUDGE O'BRIEN AS GUEST AT TROY 


Troy, N. Y., February 26.—Members of the 
Troy St. Patrick’s Day Parade Committee, 
meeting last night in the Troy K. of C. rooms, 
unanimously extended a vote of confidence 
to Judge Herbert A. O’Brien, of the Domestic 
Relations Court of New York City, against 
whom there has been directed a move to 
investigate his Judicial actions with the pos- 
sible view of State Senate action for removal. 

In addition to extending the vote of confi- 
dence, the committee adopted a resolution 
that Judge O’Brien be invited to come to Troy, 
Sunday, March 16, to be the guest of honor 
during the parade. 

Judge O’Brien has appeared in Troy on sev- 
eral occasions as a speaker at public gather- 
ings and at St. Patrick’s Day dinners. No one 


here ever heard him say anything unfavor- ° 


able about any race or religion. His patriotic, 
scholarly, and deep religious addresses have 
brought many back to hear the judge speak 
again. 





The Administration’s Duty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 





Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 4, 1941, entitled “The Administra- 
tion’s Duty.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of March 
4, 1941] 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S DUTY 


There are abundant signs that the Nation 
is keeping its head despite the barrage of 
angry words with which the lend-lease debate 
in the Senate is sprinkling it. It is doing this 
without much real help from the proponents 
of the bill, either. An intelligent leadership 
would long ago have cooperated with the 
reasonable doubters of the Senate in framing 
a set of legitimate and desirable amendments. 
Had it done so, the tall words about filibuster- 
ing would never have been uttered, and the 
bill would already be law. 

Take the Ellender amendment, as an ex- 
ample. It is a simple declaration that the 
proposed bill does not enlarge the power of 
the President to send American troops out of 
the Western Hemisphere, except in the case 
of American possessions. It announces no 
policy other than that Congress prefers to 
keep whatever power of control it now pos- 
sesses to restrain overseas expeditions. There 
may be reason for excluding the Far East from 
this amendment, since defending the Philip- 
pines might call for swift action elsewhere. 
But to the main purpose of the amendment 
we can see no possible objection. 

Congress is in session and will almost cer- 
tainly remain in session while the present 
crisis continues. If so momentous a question 
as sending our troops overseas to other than 
American soil should ever arise, why should 
it not be referred to Congress for approval? 
The President has repeatedly denied having 
any intention of sending troops abroad. Why 
not say as much in the lend-lease bill? 

There are other amendments equally sen- 
sible. An able and candid leadership in the 
Senate would have chosen to advocate the 
bill on its merits rather than fight straw men 
and fill the air with embittered words. 

Since this newspaper believes strongly in 
the major purpose of the bill, and has as 
strongly urged its passage, it feels doubly 
obligated to point out this failing in the 
administration leadership. National unity is 
needed above all else at the present time, 
Everyone in the Senate concedes that the 
bill will ultimately pass. But the important 
points are that it be passed by as overwhelm- 
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ing a vote as possible and at the earliest 
moment possible. 

It is not too late for the administration to 
approach the opposition leaders in both 
parties and seek agreement upon as many 
amendments as possible. Too many angry 
words have already been spoken on both 
sides. Whether peace or war is to be the 
fate of the Nation as a result of the present 
world crisis no man can say. But that the 
threat is the gravest that has ever confronted 
the Republic can hardly be contested. Fac- 
ing such a crisis, the motto for all is unmis- 
takably the old American one, “United we 
stand.” It is surely not asking too much of 
the Democratic leaders of the Senate to urge 
that they turn statesmen for an hour, 
abandon partisan and personal feuds and 
seek to reach an amended bill upon which 
all patriotic Americans can unite. 





The Townsend National Old-Age Pension 


Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, March 7, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON DAILY 
NEWS 





Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, as a result 
of the sustained efforts of those support- 
ing a national old-age pension plan, it is 
encouraging to find that steady progress 
is being made and that this program is 
winning new support in the populous 
industrial sections of the country. We 
find that the State of New York leads in 
the enrollment of new members during 
the month of February. The recent news 
report that the President is soon to send 
a special message to Congress asking for 
a flat Federal contribution is a long step 
in our progress to a unified old-age pen- 
sion program which the President pro- 
poses to broaden into a national system. 
The Ways and Means Committee have 
signified their intention in a letter from 
Chairman DovcuTon of again taking up 
the consideration of the old-age pension 
legislation as soon as the defense legis- 
lative program is disposed of. In this 
connection, for the information of the 
Members of the House, there is inserted a 
press account of the President’s proposal, 
as stated in the Washington Daily News: 
ROOSEVELT TO URGE UNITED STATES $30 PENSIONS 

(By Cecil B. Dickson) 

President Roosevelt soon will send a spe- 
cial message to Congress asking a flat Federal 
contribution of $30 a month to retired per- 
sons over 60 years old, regardless of other 
income and State pensions, Democratic lead- 
ers revealed yesterday. 

The message, proposing to scrap the pres- 
ent system whereby the Federal Government 
matches State old-age pension contributions 
up to $20 a month for persons over 65, is 
to be sent Congress as quickly as possible 
following the enactment of the aid-to-Brit- 
ain bill and appropriations to carry it out. 

President Roosevelt informed Democratic 
leaders that he wanted the social-security 
program broadened into a “national system” 
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and to include all types of workers under the 
unemployment insurance and old-age pen- 
sion 


plans. 

Considerable pressure has been brought 
on the President, it was learned from unim- 
peachable sources, to forego making his re- 
quest for revision of the social-security sys- 
tem and the increase in old-age pensions 
because of the cost of the armament and 
aid-to-Britain program. 

Mr. Roosevelt, nevertheless, is reported de- 
termined to carry through with his plan to 
request the changes. 

He is said to have reminded officials in the 
Government who oppose his plan that he 
pledged improvements in social security in 
the 1940 Presidential campaign. 

Mr. Roosevelt also told Cabinet officials and 
Democratic leaders that after the boom 
spending of the war is ended, the old-age- 
pension system would be a welcome cushion 
to help keep up the Nation’s buying power. 
Many older men and women have recently 
returned to work under the impetus of the 
armament boom, but these are the first ex- 
pected to be let off when it ends. 

Mr. Roosevelt also was reported to have 
cited that all Southern States had failed to 
raise funds to match the Federal Govern- 
ment’s maximum of $20 a month, some rais- 
ing only a few dollars, which provided total 
pensions of less than $10 a month. 

Only California, of all the 48 States, 
matched the $20 Federal contribution. 

Mr. Roosevelt was represented as feeling 
that a flat $30 a month Federal contribution 
would be sufficient, with whatever State 
a and outside income aged persons 
receive, 





The Plumley Speech 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, March 7, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON HERALD 





Mr, GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Boston Herald of March 5, 1941: 


{From the Boston Herald of March 5, 1941] 
THE PLUMLEY SPEECH 


The pride, not to say ostentation, with 
which Vermont began yesterday to celebrate 
her first century and a half of statehood in 
the Union is well justified. Nature did a 
rather ragged job there in smoothing and fer- 
tilizing the fields and in supervising the tem- 
perature, the snowfall, and the length of the 
winters. Vermont life was extraordinarily 
trying in the eighteenth century, and the 
nearness of the better endowed and more ac- 
cessible York State made the contrasts seem 
even tougher. But they were rugged fellows, 
willing to fight the world. They gained and 
retained independence with little assistance 
from elsewhere. Setting themselves up in 
housekeeping, they acquired traits and estab- 
lished traditions which have persisted through 
the generations. Readiness to defend their 
convictions against all comers has always 
been apparent. 

Congressman CHARLES A. PLUMLEY’s fiery 
radio speech, a part of which is printed on 
this page today, is the sort of thing which 


would have come from Ethan Allen if Hitler- 
ism had menaced the world in his time. Like 
the Vermont Representative, he was no ap- 
peaser and no compromiser, Once he put his 
hand to the plow, there was no turning back. 
How fitting it is today, when tyranny again 
threatens, that the sole Vermonter in the 
House of Representatives should have ¢x- 
pressed himself so vigorously. Ethan Allen’s 
“gods of the mountains” have not become 
mute. The spirit which animated his period 
still stirs the smallest and most remote of the 
snowbound hamlets, when the rights for 
which the Green Mountain boys fought are 
jeopardized by anybody anywhere. 





Miss Thompson’s Son Is 12 Years Old 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STRATTON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, March 7, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO DAILY 
TRIBUNE 





Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I am inserting an editorial published 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 3, 
1941. This editorial is a very timely com- 
ment upon the reply given by Miss 
Dorothy Thompson to Congressman KarL 
Monpt, our able colleague and member 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
a few days ago before a public meeting 
here in Washington. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune] 
A MILLION Lives 


Speaking on a public platform in Washing- 
ton the other day in favor of Anglo-American 
union, Miss Dorothy Thompson remarked that 
we are already in the war. Congressman Kar. 
Monort, of South Dakota, thereupon asked her 
whether she would favor sending several mil- 
lion young Americans to fight in Europe. 
Miss Thompson replied that her military ad- 
visers had told her that our Army would not 
be required, and then she added: 

“But if I thought it necessary, I would 
spend a million lives to save this country, in- 
cluding the life of my own son and also my 
own.” 

It is not suggested here that the observa- 
tions of the Brunnhilde of the Bronx carry any 
great weight, but there were circumstances 
attending her war cry which deserve notice. 
The presiding officer at the meeting was Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Mrs. Roosevelt 
told about it subsequently in her syndicated 
column. Miss Thompson had been her gucst 
at dinner. Mrs. Roosevelt had taken Miss 
Thompson to the meeting. Mrs. Roosevelt 
had enjoyed the experience. Everything was 
just lovely. If Mrs. Roosevelt had been at all 
disturbed about Miss Thompson’s advocacy 
of wholesale blood letting, some mention of 
it must have appeared in My Day. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to believe that Mrs. Roose- 
velt disapproved. 


SYNTHETIC SACRIFICE 

Here is another evidence, then, to add to 
many others showing the kind of thinking 
which is prevalent these days in the White 
House. The Roosevelts who talked for cam- 
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paign purposes about aid short of war are now 
considering risking a million American lives 
in war. These are not Roosevelt, or at any 
rate not Franklin Roosevelt, lives. The boys 
of that family are in positions of relative 
safety. They appear to be no more exposed 
than is Miss Dcrothy Thompson’s son, pres- 
ently aged 12, or Miss Thompson herself. 

Miss Thompson says she wouid sacrifice a 
maillion lives to save her country. So would 
almost any other American if this country 
were in She quite overlooks the 
fact that it is Britain, not America, which 
lives under the threat of invasion. Hitler 
has not made a pass at us and, if he tries it, 
will wish he hadn’t. Miss Thompson’s emo- 
tions are so deeply involved in the fate of 
Britain that she can’t distinguish her coun- 
try from the British Isles. She has trans- 
ferred her fears for Rritain to her own coun- 
try as if it, too, were threatened. It isn’t. 
There isn’t a competent military critic in 
the world who will predict anything but ab- 
ject failure for a German invasion or a joint 
German-Japanese invasion of the United 
States. 

The million young men of the Roosevelt- 
Thompson sacrifice are to die in a war which 
America did not make. America was not con- 
sulted when Britain and France declared 
war. American advice was not sought and 
when offered was not followed in the diplo- 
matic maneuvers which preceded hostilities. 
Britain and France threw down our proposals 
for joint action on the Manchurian and Ethi- 
opian incidents. If the death of a million 
American boys wins the victory, America will 
not share in the spoils. There is nothing in 
Europe or Africa, or the islands of the seas 
that we want or would take if it were of- 
fered to us. 

The debit side of the ledger will show no 
such absence of entries. We shall be called 
upon to sacrifice a million lives. We shall be 
overwhelmed with debt, with industrial dis- 
organization, with disillusionment. We shall 
be enslaved to a war dictatorship, and this 
time, with national bankruptcy staring us in 
the face, we shall not get out from under it 
as promptly as we did after the last war. We 
shall have to have a dictator for the same 
reason that they have dictators in Russia, 
Italy, and Germany: because the country 
will be broke and only a dictatorship and the 
compulsions that go with it can avert chaos. 

That is the prospect that Miss Thompson 
and her friends in the White House hold out 
to the American people. She is no Nathan 
Hale in skirts. The sacrifice she offers to her 
country is purely rhetorical. Other mothers 
and other sons will pay for the hysteria which 
she is spreading with White House approval. 





The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
fact that Eddie Rickenbacker is not 
worrying about the Germans bombing 
Atlanta “in 7% hours” is helping his 
recovery. 

Hitler is reducing our bureaucracy in 
the Foreign Service. We should use our 
new $250.000 Embassy in Habana as a 
home for our unemployed diplomats. 
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We are buying time for England and 
ourselves by having the Senate prolong 
the debate. There will be no invasion of 
England attempted till after the bill is 
passed 


Lease-lend may never be repaid, but 
the estate of a Senator dead 8 years is 
paying off his charge account in the 
Senate restaurant. There is honor here 
and in Finland. 

Congress is as defenseless against the 
onslaught of the Army and Navy as 
Greenbelt, Md., would be. The fifth sup- 
plemental national-defense bill is before 
us—it is for only three and one-half 
billion. 

We are petting the bear that a year 
ago was tearing arms and legs off the 
bodies of the nation we love best. Inter- 
ventionists are prone to play both ends 
against the middle. 

Forty years ago, on March 23, Funston 
captured Aguinaldo, body, soul, and 
breeches, and took himinto camp. That 
was the last complete coup of an adver- 
sary by the other until the 5th of last 
November. 

Cordell Hull says to limit our troops to 
this hemisphere would give the green 
light to Japan. It is not the peril of 
the yellow, seen so much through this 
traffic signal, as no boys over there to 
back up the bold words of these Charlie 
McCarthy’s. 

Tom Campbell, the wheat king of Mon- 
tana, is the seventh Ambassador to Eng- 
land since Kennedy voted “no.” Tom 
should have the island seeded by Easter. 
He was plowing farmers under and add- 
ing to the surplus before Simon Fishman 
or Sidney Hillman had left Russia. 

After 85 years for peace and disarma- 
ment, the author of In His Steps strays 
away from Topeka and messages the 
President his support from Los Angeles. 
To accept this as an answer to “What 
would Jesus do?” impels me to believe 
my distinguished constituent got on the 
wrong beam. 





Safeguard United States Defense Build- 
ing of Houses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, March 7, 1941 





Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, in 
today’s Washington Post attention is 
called to an additional appropriation for 
$150,000,009 for defense housing. 

This news item indicates that instead 
of this being an appropriation to build 
houses in localities where war industries 
are located, it seems to be a measure for 
the buying of electric refrigerators, elec- 
tric cooking stoves, and probably other 
equipment and furniture with which 
houses are to be fitted. Most of us have 
been led to believe that this is a measure 
to build additional houses, 


It is somewhat of a surprise to learn 
that the officials also plan to equip them. 
It requires no imagination to figure out 
that the more money spent on equipment 
the less funds there will be available for 
these houses, which I understand are 
supposed to cost $3,000 per house. 

I have supported all national-defense 
measures but this news item indicates 
that Congress should carefully examine 
every legislative proposal and make sure 
that money which is appropriated is used 
for proper purposes. I take that when a 
building is erected, the emergency em- 
ployee will bring his own furniture, elec- 
tric stove or gas range, and probably his 
own ice box, together with other articles 
of furniture. It is my understanding that 
this appropriation bill is intended to fur- 
nish equipment as well as houses. 

The fact that Government agencies are 
going into the electrical business and 
that only a few million dollars of this 
appropriation will be available, let us 
say, for electric refrigerators, may not be 
of great importance so far as this particu- 
lar legislation is concerned. It does, how- 
ever, illustrate how easy it may be for 
public officials to say that money is re- 
quested for one purpose and then spend 
it for another. If the purpose of the bill 
is to furnish new houses, let us remember 
that every dollar spent for equipment 
means a less number of houses. Of 
course, when new houses are needed, Con- 
gress will be asked for another appropri- 
ation and certainly this procedure is not 
to be encouraged. The man who occu- 
pies the house should determine what 
gadgets of the mechanical area he wishes 
to have installed in the house. He might 
want to use gas instead of electricity. I 
hope that proper safeguards will be pro- 
vided before this legislation is enacted 
into law. 

Of course, those of us who live in those 
sections of the country where no war in- 
dustries are established are not directly 
concerned. Take Duluth, Minn., for ex- 
ample, and other parts of northern Min- 
nesota. No war industries have been lo- 
cated in this section. We are concerned, 
however, with the broad question of hav- 
ing public funds spent for the purpose 
indicated. 

It is interesting to note that when the 
appropriation for the Navy Department 
providing for the building of small craft 
on the Great Lakes, was considered by 
the House the statement was made that 
there would be a shipyard at Duluth, 
Minn. Navy Department officials so tes- 
tified before the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee. When this bill was considered by 
the House of Representatives, I ques- 
tioned members of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, and they assured me that 
the admirals had Duluth, Minn., in mind 
when they asked for this appropriation. 
To make a long story short, the admirals 
entirely forgot Duluth, Minn., as soon as 
they grabbed the appropriation. I do 
not here charge bad faith on their part. 
I think it was a lapse of memory. Some 
other things may have happened, and [ 
may have more to say about that in the 
days that are to come. 

I merely point out what happened in 
connection with the alleged promise that 
the Navy Department was going to build 
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ships at Duluth, Minn. If I am correctly 
advised, they have let the contracts in 
connection with the small craft vessels 
in other localities. This illustrates 
clearly the need for a committee of Con- 
gress to check over some of these con- 
tracts. 





Canada at War—Third of Dominion’s 
Income Goes to War Effort 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 
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Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include an article by John A. 
Parris, Jr., entitled “Canada at War,” 
published in the Washington Times- 
Herald of March 3, 1941. 

During the debate on the lend-lease 
bill we have heard the charge that Can- 
ada is being paid cash for war supplies by 
Great Britain, and that the United States 
will be left holding the bag if this legisla- 
tion is enacted. I think the facts are to 
the contrary, and I ask that this article 
be printed here to show what Canada is 
doing to aid the United Kingdom. 

The article follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 3, 1941] 


CANADA AT War—War INDUSTRIES ABSORBING 
THIRD OF DOoOMINION’s INCOME—CENTERS 
Att EFFoRTS ON SPEEDING GUNS, PLANES, 
AND MEN TO ENGLAND 


(By John A. Parris, Jr.) 


Canada, changed overnight from 23 years 
of peacetime production to an arsenal of the 
British Empire, is spending more than 30 
percent of its national income on its war 
effort. 

In this country of 11,390,000 persons— 
larger in area than the United States but 
with a population only slightly more than 
that of Greater New York City—the war is 
taking an average of $17.55 a year from the 
pockets of every inhabitant. 

More than 70 factories are producing mu- 
nitions, turning out 2,000,000 shells a month, 
constructing 3,000 tanks and 12,000 Bren 
guns. In addition, Canada’s shipyards on 
the St. Lawrence River and the Pacific coast 
are building merchant ships for Britain and 
soon will begin construction of destroyers, 
which are needed greatly by the British Navy. 

Potentially, Canada can do much to win the 
war for the British Empire, since military 
experts are convinced that a final victory will 
be based on supremacy by the air. By April, 
months ahead of schedule, Canada will be 
turning out upward of 700 pilots a month 
with a proportionate number of gunners and 
mechanics to man the more than 300 planes 
she will build every month. 

For 1941 Canada has set herself a gigantic 
program of aid to the mother country, in- 
cluding these objectives: 

1. Dispatch of 25 new air squadrons, identi- 
fied as Canadian, from graduates of the Com- 
monwealth air-training plan for overseas 
service. Three Canadian air squadrons al- 
ready are in action in the British Isles, 
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5. Increase. in war equipment and supplies, 
concentrating on types and weapons which 
cannot be obtained in the United States. 
This will include production of a wide range 
of naval guns and 25-pound field guns, anti- 
tank guns for infantry, and heavy anttair- 
craft guns. 

By September, 83 air-training schools will 
be operating in Canada, turning out pilots 
and ground crews from men _ recruited 
throughout the British Empire. Already 51 
training schools are furnishing pilots for 
Britain. 

Cc. G. Power, Canada’s dynamic air min- 
ister, estimates that when the air-training 
plan is completed this fall, more than $1,000,- 
000,000 will have been spent. This includes 
construction of new airports throughout the 
country. 

“Insofar as the joint air-training scheme 
is concerned,” Power said, “we believe we 
have reached the point where we can predict 
the success of the plan and the attainment 
of our common objective. We are the main- 


stay and the right arm of Great Britain.” © 


On September 10, 1939, Prime Minister Mac- 
Kenzie King announced that Canada was at 
war with Germany. It was the first time 
Canada ever had declared war on any country. 
Since then a normally nonmilitary people has 
been transformed into a nation united in 
determination to pursue the war to a finish. 


FACED MANY PROBLEMS 


When the war began, Canada was faced 
with these wide and complex problems: 

1. Organization and expansion of the de- 
fenses of Canada on land and sea and in the 
air. 

2. Giving maximum aid to the common 
cause in men and machines of war wherever 
they were needed most. 

3. Organization of production of machines 
and munitions. 

4. Strengthening of the nation’s financial 
structure by taxation, by borrowing, and by 
stabilization of international exchange. 

5. Providing internal security of the na- 
tion against sabotage. 

6. Assisting in provisions for security of 
Britain through the reception of enemy aliens 
and prisoners of war for internment in 
Canada. 

Canada’s problem in war therefore was 
much broader than was the problem she 
faced during the World War. It was a prob- 
lem that meant not merely the raising of 
men and the manufacture of munitions, but 
conversion of national economy. 

Economic activity in Canada now is at a 
higher level than ever before. Total produc- 
tion in 1940 was close to 40 percent more 
than in 1917 and 1918, when Canada at- 
tained her previous maximum war effort. 

According to present estimates, Canadian 
production during 1941 may well reach 50 
percent more than in 1938, Canada’s peak 
year in pre-war production. Reports to the 
Dominion bureau of statistics show the high- 
est level of employment in 20 years. 

Plans are being made to turn out long- 
range bombers. At present Canada does not 
manufacture airplane engines. Thus far she 
has concerned herself with assembling planes 
for use abroad and for training purposes in 
the Dominion. 
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Pressed for skilled workers, not only now 
but for the future, the Federal Government, 
in cooperation with the provincial govern- 
ments, is establishing vocational and plant- 
training schools capable of turning out 100,- 
000 workers for war industries, 

Canada also is concentrating on the pro- 
duction of ammunition for the various types 
of guns she is manufacturing. Her chemical 
and explosives program, according to Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply C. D. Howe, 
has an outlay of $1,000,000,000, and total 
production year should approach if 
quantity the entire output of the last war. 
In that war imperial authorities paid out 
approximately $1,000,000,000 for munitions 
obtained in Canada. 
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Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial, which 
was published in the Dayton Forum, of 
Dayton, Ohio: 


[From the Dayton (Ohio) Forum of February 
21, 1941] 

A GREAT LEADER AND PROPHET—CONGRESSMAN 
ARTHUR W. MITCHELL HAILED BY NEGRO 
PRESS AND EpucaToRS AS MAJOR PROPHET 
AND LEADER 


(By Dean Gordon B. Hancock) 


Some weeks ago the C. I. A. A., an or- 
ganization governing the athletic activities 
of the Negro colleges of the South Atlantic 
States, met at Virginia Union University 
in Richmond. They presented as their main 
speaker Congressman ARTHUR W. MITCHELL. 
Students and townsmen turned out in large 
numbers to get a close-up of the Congressman 
from Illinois. It may be remembered that 
critics were rather caustic in their evalua- 
tion of Congressman MITCHELL during the 
early months of his sojourn in Washington. 
They had tried in vain to chart his course 
for him, and dictate to him when and how 
to proceed. Congressman MITCHELL refused 
to be the rubber stamp type of Representa- 
tive many erroneously had supposed. 

It was true that he was following a strong 
man in DePriest, and it is equally true 
many had wanted him to be just another 
DePriest. But MITCHELL saw it otherwise. 
He decided right early that he was going 
to be himself, and although he got himself 
severely criticized by certain know-it-alls, 
he stood by his guns and won for himself a 
renown that is going to be lasting. The 
best baseball pitchers are those who start 
rather slowly and warm up. It was once 
said of the immortal Mathewson that op- 
posing teams had to hurry and get their 
runs before Mathewson warmed up, for 
once he was warm, the case of the opposition 
was hopeless. MITCHELL was not so spec- 
tacular immediately after he took up his 
abode in Washington, but he gradually 
warmed up, and it is safe to say at pres- 
ent he is right and ready. Anyway, Negro 
Richmond was mighty glad to get a first- 
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hand performance of our only distinguished 
an 


For 2 hours and 30 minutes Congressman 
MrrcHEtt held a vast audience spellbound. 
Even the dinner gongs could not divert the 
attention of the students from the train of 
thought that ArTHUR W. MITCHELL was pull- 
ing over the main line. Of course, there are 
good and bad days in the life of every public 
speaker; but if the Congressman ever has 
better days than the one he had at Virginia 
Union, it is hard to imagine. 

Witnout Gotlpt Congressman MrrTcten’s is 
the most positive voice of the Negro race to- 
day. He has the vision, he has the experience, 
he has the prestige, he has the heart, and he 
has the message. In other words, the Negro 
race has in Congressman MITCHELL the leader 
it needs for this crisis in the affairs of the 
world and the Negro race. 

The most overwhelming point in his favor 
is his brutal frankness. He did not spend 
as much time cursing the white man as he 
spent in showing the Negro his duty and re- 
sponsibility in the premise. Negro leader- 
ship is severely afflicted with the notion that 
when the white man has been cursed and his 
shortcomings exposed, the task is finished, 
There was never a greater mistake. Negroes 
need some straight-from-the-shoulder talk by 
men who know. 

This is one reason I am more and more 
inclined to favor less large interracial gath- 
erings. White and Negro speakers thrust and 
parry in such way that the whole ugly truth 
is more often left untold. Congressman 
MITCHELL made it plain that what becomes 
of the Negro and his future is largely a mat- 
ter for the Negro himself to settle. He 
made it clear that character was in the last 
analysis the only thing that merits respect, 
and that to attempt to build a great race 
without building a foundation of sound 
character was like building one’s house on 
the sand. 

The inspired Congressman dared to state 
that working with the hands was the only 
way to lay a sure foundation. When a 
Negro leader comes before a learned audience 
with such common-sense message, we are 
beholding the dawn of a new day. But quite 
as remarkable as the message itself was the 
way it was received. Students applauded and 
called for more. Staid old professors sat in 
solemn meditation; while townsmen seemed 
bewildered at what was transpiring before 
their very eyes. For 24% hours the Congress- 
man “laid it on” and for 244 hours students 
and faculty cried for more; and at the end 
they were still crying. 

Something is happening in the thinking of 
the Negro race, and the race is about ready 
for frankness, and truth, however ugly. The 
day of the popularity seeking leader is passed. 
Congressman MITCHELL is the major prophet 
of the Negro race today. We had better hear 
him. 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is evident 
that the people of the affected area are 
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beginning to visualize the tremendous 
advantages of an Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority in reality. I quote here four edi- 
torials from leading papers of four of 
eight States involved: 


[From the Southwest American, Fort 
Smith, Ark.] 
IN DEFENSE OF A. V. A. 

Senator Jonnson, democrat, of Colorado, is 
taking to the stump in his own State and 
other ports of the Arkansas Valley in defenge 
of thé Arkansas Valley Authority bill re- 
cently introduced in Congress by Congress- 
man CiypEe T. EL.is, and Senators JoHN E. 
MILLER and Hattie CaRAway. 

Senator JoHNson’s tour is of special inter- 
est because Governor Carr, of his State, is 
the spearhead of opposition to the measure. 
Recently the Governor called a conference 
in Denver for the express purpose of oppos- 
ing the A. V. A. bill, and the conference did 
as it was expected to do. 

The basis of Governor Carr’s opposition 
seems to be a fear that the A. V. A. would 
destroy water rights of Colorado citizens 
along the Arkansas River and its tributaries. 
Similar objections have been voiced in New 
Mexico. 

Senator JOHNSON insists that water rights 
of people along the streams and the State’s 
rights over the stream will not be damaged 
by the A. V. A. He will speak in Colorado 
and elsewhere in support of his views in the 
next week. 

We believe the Arkansas Valley Authority 
should be created to coordinate the numer- 
ous efforts now under way, contemplated, 
and possible to utilize the great resources of 
the affected area. We do not believe it is 
necessary to destroy the existing rights of 
States or the rights of individual landowners 
along the streams. We would not favor the 
destruction of such rights. It seems obvious 
that the broad purposes of A. V. A. could be 
accomplished without any interference with 
the rights of owners of abutting lands to use 
the waters for irrigation. The sponsors of 
the A. V. A. bill believe Governor Carr is 
wrong and Senator JoHNSON is right in their 
interpretations of the measure. 

It seems obvious that there are great eco- 
nomic possibilities in the valleys of the 
Arkansas, the Red, the St. Francis, and the 
White Rivers, which are embraced in this bill. 
Those possibilities have not been fully de- 
veloped. They cannot be with a piecemeal 
attack upon them. 

The uses of water for irrigation of lands 
along the banks of streams, where irrigation 
facilities are already available, need not in- 
terfere with provisions farther downstream 
for similar uses of the same water when it has 
found its way back to the main stream. Use 
of water in the upper reaches of the Arkansas 
need not preclude the lower valley from pro- 
tecting itself against millions of dollars’ dam- 
age every year from flood. Use of water for 
irrigation in Coiorado does not disqualify 
that same water for power production at any 
point downstream when power production is 
economically sound. 

Already many millions of dollars have been 
and are being spent for various types of water 
control and use in the area embraced in the 
A. V. A. bill. Each of the projects is under 
a different control. 

Eight States are traversed by the four 
streams in the A. V. A. bill. No one of the 
eight States has any powers whatever outside 
its own boundaries. No one of them has the 
money to develop its own waters adequately. 
No one of them can begin to do what a Fed- 
eral authority, patterned on the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, can do for all of them. 

Instead of fighting the A. V. A., with its 
promise of better days and a higher level of 
life for all of us, it would be much more 
sensible to safeguard existing rights of indi- 





viduals and States and utilize to the full the 
power which only the Federal Government 
has. 


[From the Shreveport (La.) Times] 
MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR OUTLINE OF PROJECTS 

IN EIGHT STATES BEING DISCUSSED IN CON- 

GRESS 

Harnessing the rushing waters of four 
major rivers and their scores gr he a en 
extending through a 1,000-mile stret om. 
Colorado and New Mexico into Arkansas and 
Louisiana under a huge Federal operation 
for flood control, power production, dust con- 
trol, irrigation, and navigation is the dream 
which Congress now is being asked to make 
come true. 

It would come true under legislation now 
before Congress creating an Arkansas Valley 
authority to operate and interconnect some 
87 dams on the Red, Arkansas, White, and St. 
Francis Rivers and their many tributaries, 
extending westward from the Mississippi 
River some 1,000 miles to the Rocky Moun- 
tains with a 400-mile average width of river 
and stream valleys. 

Some of the dams are completed, some 
under construction, some not even author- 
ized, but if the project eventually goes 
through it will be a second Tennessee Valley 
Authority and would directly serve an area 
of 9,000,000 population located in most of 
Arkansas and Oklahoma and parts of Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. The big Denison, Tex., Red 
River Dam, now under construction, would 
be included. 

The proposal, which calls for a three-man 
Federal operating board to handle the power 
production, navigation, dust control, flood 
control, and irrigation facilities of this huge 
water system, is only in the legislative stage. 
But Representative Ciype E..is, of Arkansas, 
one of its sponsors, states that President 
Roosevelt has expressed “keen interest in the 
creation of this authority. 


[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal] 
STATE’S A. V. A. POSITION 


The position of New Mexico on the proposed 
Arkansas River Valley Authority has been de- 
fined by A. T. Hannett, Interstate Streams 
Commission attorney, as one of not object- 
ing to the establishment of the Federal au- 
thority, if the water rights of New Mexico 
are not interfered with, and amendments 
are made that would recognize the validity 
of riparian ownership and appropriation of 
flow now in force. 

The problem, it is pointed out, is one of 
scarcity of water in the upper tributaries of 
the Arkansas River and too much water in 
the lower valley. 

If an agreement can be secured that will 
safeguard the water rights of this State and 
the other Western States, the question of 
the establishment cf the authority seems to 
resolve down to one of offering no objections 
to the proposal, though it does not appear 
that New Mexico would benefit to any extent 
from the flood-control reservoirs and building 
of power projects, unless the Conchas Dam 
on the Southern Canadian could be used for 
the generation of additional power. But the 
only power projects specifically provided for 
in the bill creating the authority are in 
Arkansas and Missouri. 


[From the Grand Junction (Colo.) Sentinel] 
IN CAPABLE HANDS 


The job of defending Western States’ 
water rights from threatened encroachments 
b: the A. V. A. has been turned over to Con- 
gressman Ep TayLor. No man in Congress is 
better equipped for this job, as TayLor has 
put in years of study on the questions of 
water rights and administration, and prob- 
ably knows more about western reclamation 
than any other Member of Congress. Sensing 
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a threat to Colorado’s control over waters of 
the Arkansas—and other streams—in the 
A. V. A., Taytor conferred with the Presi- 
dent shortly after this new Authority was 
proposed. That the administration is willing 
for necessary changes in the bill to protect 
Colorado was the assurance Taylor received, 
as the President told him to formulate such 
changes for presentation. The people of 
western Colorado can testify to Ep TayLor’s 
ability, persistence, and effectiveness as a 
water resource and rights defender. They, 
too, depended wisely upon him for protection 
during the Grand Lake-Big Thompson diver- 
sion contest and secured the reservoirs and 
other items vital to our welfare. 
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Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
“Ananias Club” organized by the rail- 
roads and other interests in full blast and 
financed by millions of dollars, it will be 
comforting to the Members of the House 
to know that a sound, reasonable ap- 
proach to the economics of the St. Law- 
rence seaway is becoming available. The 
Department of Commence, which under 
Mr. Jesse H. Jones has reached a new 
peak of usefulness, is giving the Congress 
and the country the results of a survey 
of the St. Lawrence seaway made by 
unpurchasable engineers and highly ex- 
pert transportation economists. Further 
phases of the seaway economics will be 
presented in subsequent reports. 

The survey is being directed and com- 
piled by N. R. Danielian, an economist of 
first rank. 

It is worthy to note that the United 
States Army engineers, who are without 
peers in the field of water transportation, 
Admiral Land, chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, and other public agencies, 
are cooperating in this endeavor to pre- 
sent the facts concerning this great 
project to the public and the Congress. 

Part II entitled “Shipping on the St. 
Lawrence River” appeared today, and I 
commend it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House for their careful 
consideration. 

Pursuant to the permission of the 
House I append hereto the letter of sub- 
mittal which accompanied the report: 

LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


DECEMBER 18, 1940. 
The Honorable SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have the honor to 
submit to you the second of a series of re- 
ports on the feasibility of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. This report deals 
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with the navigational aspects of the present 
waterway and the proposed improvement. 

In its preparation the Survey has hac the 
full cooperation of Admiral E. 8. Land, 
Chairman of the United States Maritime 
Cornmission; Brig. Gen. Thomas M. Robins, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, and staff members of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors; Mr. E. B. 
Jost, General Superintendent of Canals, 
Canada; Mr. C. W. West, superintending 
engineer, Welland Canal, Ontario; Mr. H. 
McClymont, operating manager, Canada 
Steamship Lines, Ltd., and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Canada. Although the 
Director of the Survey assumes full respon- 
sibility for the report, the assistance of these 
gentlemen and their organizations has been 
of immeasurable value in making available 
new and important facts bearing on the 
feasibility of the St. Lawrence seaway as a 
channel of navigation. To them the Survey 
owes a debt of gratitude. 

In this report there is a description of the 
physical aspects of the existing and pro- 
posed route from Duluth on Lake Superior 
to Montreal, the type of traffic utilizing the 
present St. Lawrence canals, and the condi- 
tions of navigation prevailing in the river. 
The major objections against the project 
from the standpoint of navigation are here 
examined minutely in the light of available 
facts. 

Briefly, the objections to the seaway have 
questioned, among other things, the adapta- 
bility of the St. Lawrence route to ocean 
shipping on the grounds that the navigation 
season is limited, that unfavorable weather 
conditions and restricted, tortuous channels 
make navigation and ship operation hazard- 
ous, and that a 27-foot canal project would 
exclude a large part of world shipping. These 
are serious charges, and have received carefui 
consideration in this report. 

The existing Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sys- 
tem appears much like an Pp 
and wide at both ends, and narrow and shal- 
low in its center portion. The Great Lakes 
are large bodies of water connected by chan- 
nels 21 feet deep up-bound and 25 feet deep 
down-bound. On the opposite end, at Mont- 
real and eastward, there is a first-class acean- 
ship channel with a minimum depth of 32 
feet which is being further deepened to 35 
feet. Between the lower end of Lake Ontario 
and Montreal, through navigation is limited 
to 14-foot draft. The swift-flowing rapids at 
Long Sault, Soulanges, and Lachine are cir- 
cumvented by a total of 47 miles of canals 
and 22 locks. 

Under the engineering plans prepared by 
Canada and the United States it is proposed 
to improve the 183 miles of the river between 
the foot of Lake Ontario and Montreal] by 
means of dams, eight locks, canal links, and 
deepened river channels to accommodate 
modern ocean-going vessels; also, to deepen 
the connecting channels of the Great Lakes 
so that these same ocean vessels can reach 
the major cities spotted along the shore line 
of the Lakes, gateways for a great and rich 
industrial and agricultural hinterland. All 
channels will have a minimum depth of 27 
feet and a minimum width of 450 feet. All 
locks will have a length of 859 feet, width of 
80 feet, and depth over the sills of 30 feet. 

Despite its limitation to a depth of 14 feet, 
the present St. Lawrence canal system is one 
of the busiest waterways of the North Ameri- 
can Continent. A large amount of com- 
merce passes over the upper river between 
the Great Lakes and Montreal. This traffic 
has grown steadily from 2,000,000 tons in 1910 
to more than 8,000,000 tons in 1938; and in 
late years local or way traffic has amounted 
to an additional 1,000,000 tons. Grain, pe- 
troleum products, pulp and pulpwood, coal, 
ore, and iron and steel products are the prin- 
cipal items of freight tonnage carried on the 
present canals. It is significant that included 
in this traffic is a sizable transoceanic busi- 


ness. During the 3-year period 1937-89, for 


service was provided by Norwegian and Dutch 
lines which had constructed specially designed 
ships for this purpose. 

One of the criticisms of the project has 
been that the St. Lawrence route will be 
closed a good part of the year on account of 
ice conditions; this reduces its commercial 
usefulness and creates the problem of finding 
employment for ships in other routes during 
the closed season. This claim is made on 
the grounds that navigation service on the 
St. Lawrence, using Montreal as a starting 
point, will be restricted to 64%, months a year, 
the season opening and closing at Montreal 
about May 1 and the middle of November, 

ively. On this premise it has been 
claimed that use of the route would not be 
profitable to the shipping industry. An anal- 
ysis of the facts shows that this conclusion 
is too drastic. The length of open avigation 
season at Montreal averaged 231 days during 
the 20 years 1920-39. On the St. Lawrence 
canals it was 237 days; on the Welland Ship 
Canal, 245 days; and at the Sault Ste. Marie, 
253 days. Taking the latest date of opening 
and earliest date of closing at Montreal dur- 
ing those 20 years, it is found that the season 
extends from May 3 to December 1, which 
permits the last out-bound ship to leave 
Duluth as late as November 25. 

Purthermore it is erroneous to calculate the 
navigation season at Montreal. Where the 
Ffroblem concerns the ship lines the actual 
working time of ships is the consideration et 
issue. From this point of view the operating 
season of ships destined to Great Lakes ports 
would start at least 2 weeks or more before 
the opening of navigation at Montreal; ships 
could start from European or South American 
ports some time in April in order to reach 
Montreal by May 38. Similarly, on the last 
trip out, time must be allowed to reach the 
ship’s ultimate destination, which would keep 
the boats in profitable operation late in De- 
cember, Actually the vessel would be in 
St. Lawrence service for 8 months or more, 
depending on the distance of the ports of ori- 
gin and destination from Montreal. About a 
month must be allowed for drydocking, in- 
spections, repairs, etc., which means that the 
vessel would be compelled to seek other trade 
routes for only 3 months or less in a year. In 
trade routes to the Mediterranean, to the 
Pacific coast, or to the Orient, the season of 
profitable Great Lakes traffic would be still 
longer and the period during which other 
occupation must be found would be substan- 
tially shorter. 

The charge has also been made that the 
restricted river channels, the canal sections, 
and the locks between Montreal and the head 
of the Lakes would slow down ocean-going 
vessels to three-quarters of normal sea speed, 
equivalent to a loss of 3 days per round trip. 
This is not in line with the facts. The report 
discloses that under the proposed plans of 
improvement there will be 1,273 miles of open 
water navigation between Montreal and Du- 
luth, 67 miles of canals, 8 miles of restricted 
channels, and 18 locks. On the basis of offi- 
cially recorded transit time at the Soo and 
through the Welland Ship Canal, and in the 
light of the speed limits imposed by regula- 
tions of appropriate Canadian and United 
States authorities in St. Marys, St. Clair, De- 
troit, and the upper St. Lawrence Rivers, it is 
found that the time for passage between 
Montreal and Duluth will be approximately 
5% days. Actually this means a delay of 18.5 
hours in each direction, or a retardation over 
normal speeds for a boat making 12 miles per 
hour of only 114 days per round trip. Stated 
in another way, the average speed for a vessel 
normally steaming at 12 miles per hour would 
be reduced to an over-all speed of about 10.4 
miles per hour. 
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The assertion has been made that the up- 
per St. Lawrence is a tortuous route through 
areas of dense fog. The report analyzes this 
contention in the light of offiicial statistics 
showing the hours of fog recorded at several 
points along the route, the number of vessel 
passages, and the number of accidents. 
These data show the assertions to be con- 
siderably exaggerated. It is found that fog 
conditions during the open season are more 
favorable than those prevailing at New York 
harbor. Moreover, during the 5-year period 
1935-39, when there were more than 59,000 
vessel passages engaged in commerce on the 
upper St. Lawrence River between Lake On- 
tario and Montreal, there were only 116 acci- 
dents. Of these, 82 resulted in damages and 
34 involved no damages at all, with total 
monetary damage reported amounting to 
approximately $419,000. In 76 instances the 
weather was clear and in 40 instances foggy 
or stormy conditions prevailed. This record 
is quite favorable compared with the record 
of accidents on the Panama Canal during the 
same period. 

One of the most insistent objections to 
the St. Lawrence seaway has been that a 
27-foot project would not permit any appre- 
ciable proportion of ships engaged in Amer- 
ican traffic to utilize it. The report presents 
a comprehensive analysis of the portion of 
present-day oceangoing vessel tonnage that 
could use the St. Lawrence project at its 
initially proposed depth of 27 feet. The 
analysis is based on data compiled by the 
United States Maritime Commission. The 
facts show that the world’s merchant fleet 
comprised, as of December 31, 1939, 9,200 
vessels of 52,000,000 gross tons. Of these, 
freight ships numbered 6,403 with 30,000,000 
gross tons, of which 71 percent of the vessels 
and 59 percent of the freighter gross tonnage 
would find safe and convenient navigation 
in the 27-foot project. The United States 
share of the world fleet amounted then to 
1,300 vessels and 7,900,000 gross tons, of 
which 800 vessels and 4,000,000 gross tons 
are of the freighter class. The project would 
accommodate 65 percent of these freighters 
and 56 percent of their gross tonnage. (The 
effect of destruction of ships in the course of 
the present war on these figures cannot be 
foretold.) 

These segregations of ships suitable for navi- 
gation on the 27-foot St. Lawrence project 
are based on vessels having maximum or reg- 
istered drafts of 25 feet and assume that the 
ships would be loaded to full maximum draft. 
To the extent that this is not always the case, 
many more ships with registered drafts even 
greater than 25 feet ~ould navigate the chan- 
nels. Critics of the project have neglected to 
take this factor into consideration. Ships 
draw less than registered draft if they are not 
fully loaded. Ships do make profitable runs 
at 5, 10, or 15 percent less load than their 
maximum capacity. Rut this is not the only 
condition when actual drafts of vessels are 
less than registered drafts. A ship may have 
its holds fully loaded, with every inch of space 
occupied, but if the density of the cargo is 
light, as in the case of cotton or jute and 
burlap, then it would not draw its maximum 
draft. Again, consumption of fuel, water, and 
supplies would make a difference of 1 to 214 
feet in draft at the time of arrival at Mont- 
real after a long voyage. A test analysis of 
the actual draft of vessels passing through 
the Panama Canal in the month of July 1939 
shows that a large majority of those traveling 
in cargo had less than registered draft. In 
almost a third of the cases the actual draft 
was 2 feet less than the registered draft. 
These considerations lead to the conclusion 
that the usability of a 27-foot project on the 
St. Lawrence would not be restricted to ships 
having registered drafts of 25 feet or less, 
sufficient though these ships are in number 
and carrying capacity to take care of Great 
Lakes traffic. 
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An additional consideration reduces the 
significance of traditional analyses based on 
registered drafts. Shipping lines design and 
construct their new ships having in mind 
the character and limitations of the channels 
which they expect to utilize. This is attested 
to by the United States Maritime Commission. 
It is also sustained by the history of shipping 
on the Great Lakes and the present St. Law- 
rence Canals. Given reasonable dimensions, 
it can be expected that the St. Lawrence route 
will, in time, admit ships built to a consider- 
able extent for that particular service. 

On the basis of all the facts contained in 
this report, the survey draws the following 
conclusions from its study of the conditions 
and limitations of navigation on the St. Law- 
rence seaway: ; 

1. The development of the upper St. Law- 
rence to a depth of initially 27 feet would 
provide a satisfactory waterway 2,350 miles 
into the heart of the North American Con- 
tinent. Over this distance there would be 
only 67 miles of canals, 8 miles of restricted 
channels, and 18 locks. 

2. Though by no means as unencumbered 
as shipping on the high seas, yet the condi- 
tions of navigation on the St. Lawrence are 
not so difficult or hazardous as to make ex- 
tensive utilization impossible. 

8. The season of navigation, though re- 
stricted, is not so °° -ri, considering the 
length of revenue-prexi~ .g operations per- 
mitted, as to make ti. St. Lawrence route 
unattractive to shipping lines. 

4. There are, in normal! times, enough ships 
of required draft to navigate a 27-foot chan- 
nel as proposed. In the light of the factors 
here cited, it can be confidently expected that 
there will be enough ships able to navigate 
from the ocean to the Lakes to take care of 
available traffic. 

There are, then, no physical or climatic 
reasons why the St. Lawrence route should 
be unattractive to shipping lines a good part 
of each year. The only considerations which 
will govern the actions of shipowners are 
economic—principally, the availability of 
cargo at profitable rates. This subject is 
extensively analyzed in part III of these 
reports. 

Although the analysis of ship drafts has 
been confined principally to merchant ves- 
sels, the survey extended its examination to 
include a comparison of the dimensions of 
United States naval vessels with the limita- 
tions of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 
This study shows that all classes of cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines can easily navi- 
gate the St. Lawrence seaway in ample safety. 
Only battleships and aircraft carriers could 
not be accommodated in the locks because 
of limitations of width and depth. 

Very truly yours, 





N. R. DANIELIAN, 
Director, St. Lawrence Survey. 





The Peace Resolution of 1941 
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HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SOUTH BEND 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in its is- 
sue of Monday, March 3, the South Bend 
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Tribune devoted its leading editorial to 
the resolution I have introduced propos- 
ing a plan of mediation by the American 
republics to end the world war. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune of 
March 3, 1941] 


PEACE RESOLUTION 


Representative Louis LupLow, of Indiana, 
who was sponsor of the resolution that would 
have amended the Federal Constitution so 
that, except in the case of attack or inva- 
sion of the United States or some other coun- 
try in the Western Hemisphere, a declaration 
of war could not be made without specific 
public sanction, attained by the referendum 
method, evidently has abandoned hope of its 
submission to the people by Congress in these 
times. His attitude is easily understood. 
The trend now, in the lend-lease bill, is to- 
ward depriving the people’s elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress of joint responsibility 
for American involvement in war. 

The immediate current problem is not to 
give the people a direct voice in a war de- 
cision but actually to preserve the right of 
Congress, a right embodied in the Constitu- 
tion, to say whether or not American fighters 
shall be sent to foreign lands. Mr. LupLow, 
however, is still active on behalf of peace- 
loving Americans. He visualizes the Western 
Hemisphere as “an arsenal of world peace” 
instead of a victim of the madness that is 
destroying civilization. He has introduced 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas it is the overwhelming desire of 
the American people that the United States 
shall remain at peace with the world and 
free from foreign entanglements while it 
faithfully performs its duty as a good neigh- 
bor; and 

“Whereas if the world ever needed a peace- 
maker it needs one now; and 

“Whereas, with war engulfing a large por- 
tion of the globe and threatening to draw 
other nations into its vortex, there is a real 
opportunity for the United States to demon- 
strate its sincerity as a good neighbor by 
assuming the role of peacemaker; and 

“Whereas there is a possibility, faint 
though it may be, that the new world, under 
the leadership of the United States, might 
be the means of freeing the old world from 
the miseries of war and reestablishing peace 
and tranquillity on earth: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that the 
President shall be requested to invite the 
American Republics to send delegates to a 
conference to be held at the earliest practi- 
cable date in the city of Washington to 
offer to the nations now at war the services 
of the Western Hemisphere as a mediator to 
the end that the blessings of peace may be 
brought to a distraught world 

“Src. 2. This resolution shall be known as 
the ‘Peace Resolution of 1941.’” 

Is this implausible? Is it untimely? It 
is argued that the war must be protracted to 
the point where the Axis Powers are forced 
to give up. It is argued that a peace con- 
ference at this time would be fatal for de- 
mocracy. It is assumed by people offering 
those arguments that the war will have a 
conclusive result beneficial to Great Britain 
and the United States. Against them must 
be balanced the argument that conclusive 
defeat of the Nazis, above all, will require 
years, and that the expenditure of blood and 
treasure will constitute a death blow to the 
civilization that we have known. In other 
words, the technical winners of the war, if 
it is protracted, will lose; what is fought for, 
a civilization in which the democratic prin- 
ciple finds some practical expression, will 
have been sacrificed in the process of sub- 
jugating its enemies. 








Mr. Luptow is not proposing a peace that 
will strengthen the totalitarian nations. In 
this resolution he is not proposing withhold- 
ing of material assistance from the British 
while the fighting goes on. He is not pro- 
posing suspension of the United States re- 
armament while an effort to end the war is 
being made. He merely proposes that the 
moral power of the Western Hemisphere na- 
tions, bolstered by their tremendous military 
possibilities, be exerted to avert the general 
debacle that seems implicit in a long-drawn 
war. 





Ukrainians and Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
IN THE diioes dave ada STATES 


Friday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





STATEMENT BY MIROSLAV SICHINSKY 





Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by Miroslav Sichinsky, president, 
Fraternal Order, Ukrainian Working- 
men’s Association, prepared at Scranton, 
Pa., March 2, 1941. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


ScrRaNTON, Pa., March 2, 1941. 
Senator JaMEs J. Davis, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The people of the United States 
are again becoming conscious of their world 
leadership. While a year ago they were 
maintaining that America ought to lead, they 
are now aware that America must lead lest 
some other great power take the helm in 
Europe and in Asia. And they know that 
such other powers are diametrically opposed 
to everything America stands for and that 
they are preparing entirely to disregard our 
interests in the world. 

Though it is impossible to foresee in detail 
the outcome of the second World War, we 
expect the dictators to be defeated in their 
aspirations for world domination, and we 
look forward to a new universal order in 
which the United States will not have to 
spend the major part of their income for 
armaments. We are convinced that the 
ideals of democracy and the might of the 
peoples fighting for their realization will 
prevail, and that in a short time our citizens 
will be asked to share in determining Amer- 
ican policy regarding the reconstruction of 
Europe. 

Many Americans agree that it would be in 
the interest of this country and the world at 
large if Europe were to emerge from the 
present chaos as one or several federal unions. 
It would be, indeed, a rare thing to find a 
newspaper article written by an American 
editor which did not advocate such unity. 
But how can we be of assistance in building 
such a structure? That is the question. 

Let us entirely deny the validity of thought 
of those who assume that only a continental 
military empire, led by a dictator, can bring 
about European unification, and that the 
United States should play the role of a neu- 
tral bystander. Let us proclaim, instead, 
that our present position in the world and 
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the future of the American people demand 
that the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
in conjunction with the United States, give 
the initiative to the union of European de- 
mocracies. If so, then is it not natural that 
we citizens of the United States of recent 
European origin, and therefore ambitious to 
interpret Europe to America and America to 
Europe, should propose certain principles as 
a basis for the new European order? 

It seems to us that Europe must be united 
at the initiative of great naval powers, but 
in accordance with the desire of the in- 
habitants. If European peoples are left alone 
at the end of the war to shift for themselves, 
hungry, tired, affected by epidemics, and con- 
fused because of suffering, they are apt to 
split again into hostile camps, and they may 
fall under gradual but paramount influence 
of the Moscow government. On the other 
hand, should schemes be deviser by outsiders, 
ignoring the desires of the European popula- 
tions, then even the most perfect plans must 
fall short of ultimate success. , 

Yhe European Continent could be organ- 
ized only with the consent of the Euro- 
pean peoples, and only by powers that would 
supply them with food, clothing, medicine, 
and practical ideas of reconstruction. These 
ideas include recognition of nationalities— 
groups of people inhabiting a large, compact 
area, held together by common tradition, 
language, type of civilization, perhaps even 
religion should be recognized as a basis for 
statehood, if desired by the group. For ex- 
ample, neither Albania nor Lithuania, neither 
Slovakia nor Finland, and, of course, neither 
Ukraine nor Poland, should be denied the 
right of self-determination, but each should 
be given the opportunity to organize a re- 
public Is it not obvious that before there 
can be a European United States there must 
be states? And is it not true that national 
states are most stable? Before any unit can 
be established in any domain of human work, 
there must be parts. There is no danger that 
there shall be too many parts or that some 
shall be too large and others too small. In the 
American Union, nobody suggests that we 
do away with Delaware or Rhode Island; and 
as an America diplomat recently pointed out, 
Europe cannot do without small states. 

It is not right to say that small states are 
the cause of war and that they are obsolete. 
Since the last international peace treaty it 
is not Norway or Greece that has been guilty 
of aggression, but Japan, Italy, Germany, and 
the Soviet Union. What is dangerous in Eu- 
ropean machinery is lack of democracy and 
abundance of militarism inside of states, large 
and small; and what is obsolete is lack of 
economic unity; but nationality and state- 
hood are absolutely necessary. If they quarrel 
about boundaries, democracy has an answer 
in the right of plebiscite. No people should 
be bartered away from sovereignty to sover- 
eignty at the green table of the peace confer- 
ence. If there are ethnographic islands left 
inside of a state, democracy has to protect 
that minority. But if the island is as exten- 
sive as, for example, the Magyar and the 
Saxon domains in Transylvania, they should 
constitute republics if their inhabitants are 
of such opinion. 

What Europe needs is economic unity of 
self-determined and democratically gov- 
erned States, and not alliances of empires 
based on conquest. This was said by the 
greatest European leaders long ago, and 
now the common people are concurring in 
this truism. 

If we compare the European body politic 
with that of a city, then the households— 
usually democratically administered—are so 
many nations, large or small, united for the 
sake of common protection, sanitation, and 
education. But no American should ask 
that households be organized on any but a 
voluntary basis. Neither can nations justly 
be organized by force, and surely they can- 
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not be maintained in that way in the age 
of democracy. ; 

Therefore, if I may repeat myself, one 
of the cornerstones of the new European 
edifice must be the coherence and solidarity 
provided by the national sentiment. The 
new states of Europe, as well as the old, 
can best be built by people who regard them- 
selves as a nation, even though now or be- 
fore the war they were not independent. 

Among these, the Ukrainians are the most 
numerous people. Since times immemorial, 
they have occupied a territory rich in soil 
and other natural resources, and now they 
inhabit a land larger than France, with a 
population at least equal to that of Italy. 
Their production of wheat excels that of 
Argentina, their anthracite resources are 
more extensive than those of Pennsylvania, 
their iron-ore deposits could be used to build 
a@ great navy in the well-sheltered Black Sea. 
It is the American engineering genius that 
helped in the erection, on Ukrainian soil of 
one of the greatest electrical power stations 
in Europe. But it is against American se- 
curity that such a navy could be used, if 
commanded by German admirals. It is well 
known that the present-day German Gov- 
ernment has several times openly announced 
its hope to conquer Ukraine some day. 

The Ukrainian people are democratically 
minded. In fact, they had made an attempt 
to organize their republic before North Amer- 
ica was colonized. Polish and Russian his- 
torians have written extensively about 
Ukrainian contributions toward the awaken- 
ing of the democratic spirit in Poland and 
Russia. The Ukrainian nationality has won 
recognition from the Soviet Government in 
a bitter and bloody struggle; and by far the 
largest part of the Ukrainian land is now in 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, the second 
largest State in the Soviet Union; but the 
world knows that democracy and republican- 
ism under the Moscow rule are void of civil 
liberties, are permeated by military bureauc- 
racy and espionage, are so weak that Hitler 
and even Japan may hope to make full- 
fledged allies of them. As long as the Ukraine 
remains in the possession cf Russia there is 
scant hope for democracy among her people. 
Democracy there is suppressed, slandered, 
outlawed. 

But it is democracy and no other political 
order that can give internal security to Euro- 
pean peoples in their national states. Only 
democracy can guard greater nations against 
the temptation to take the land of others. 
Were Germany a democracy no power on 
earth, no economic privation, no disadvan- 
tage following the lost war and a bad peace 
could have induced them to spend all their 
energy in arming, wantonly to attack, first, 
all their neighbors—excepting mountainous 
Switzerland, immune against tank invasion— 
and later one free nation after another. Un- 
less the government of the Soviet Union be- 
comes democratic, that is, based on freedom 
of speech, freedom of election, and freedom 
of organization, a Russian dictator may in 
the near future try to accomplish what the 
German will fail in doing. 

That does not mean that the armed forces 
of the United States should be asked to 
impose a democratic regime on the people 
of Ukraine or of Russia cr of any European 
nation. But the great influence of this 
American democracy—economic, diplomatic, 
and cultural—should be employed to sup- 
port such movements in Europe as at the 
termination of the present conflict will work 
for the establishment of national democratic 
states throughout the Continent. 

However, democracy and nationality alone 
are not sufficient to create a more stable 
international order. Economic welfare and 
progress demand a large measure of eco- 
nomic unity. Nations must be given access 
to raw materials and credits. International 
law must be administered in a more efficient 
manner. Sanitary conditions throughout 
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the world are the concern of mankind, 
and should be taken care of by the unified 
effort of nations. Universal disarmament 
should be the ultimate aim, after the victory 
of the democracies. 

These are some of the thoughts that in- 
spire many advocates of American leader- 
ship in world affairs and of pending legis- 
lation which, in the form of the lend-lease 
bill, promises full and speedy support to the 
British commonwealth of nations, Greece 


‘and China, and other peoples struggling for 


liberty. 

We are almost assured that if America 
actually decides to use her material and 
moral resources in the great task of help- 
ing to organize both hemispheres, she will 
employ the basic principles of her own 
Declaration of Independence and of her Con- 
stitution, and these are similar to those 
outlined above. 

But it would not be right to accuse us 
of supporting this bill primarily in the in- 
terests of Europe or European peace. Un- 
doubtedly we care for the lands and the 
peoples from which we sprang, but in our 
political activity we are motivated by what 
seems to us to be the highest good of the 
country of which we are citizens. To- 
gether, with millions of native-born citizens, 
we ask for American leadership in this his- 
toric moment, because, though leadership 
entails sacrifices, we do not see how Amer- 
ican independence, American growth, and 
American security can be safeguarded by any 
other method. 

Our American-born children are binding 
us to this soil more strongly than our an- 
cestry binds us to Europe. 

Sincerely yours, 
MIROSLAV SICHINSKY, 
President, Fraternal Order 
Ukrainian Workingmen’s Association. 





National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


- OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the New York 
Times of March 3, 1941, relative to the 
National Youth Administration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp. 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 3, 1941] 


480,000 In N. Y. A. Arp In DEFENSE WorK— 
“‘DEPRESSION’S CHILDREN,” THEY PROVE 
VALUABLE TO MILITARY AND OTHER AGEN- 
CIES—LEARN TRADES DOING IT—100,000 
ENROLLEES GOT JOBS IN YEAR—10 PERCENT 
PLACEMENT Rate Is EXPECTED To INCREASE 


(By Foster Hailey) 


WASHINGTON, March 2.—On February 15 
in more than 4,300 workshops of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, scattered from 
coast to coast, were 204,118 children of the 
depression—young men and women from 
the ages of 17 to 24—learning trades in the 
traditional American fashion, by working at 
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them, and contributing materially at the Among its projects most closely allied to 


same time to the American defense pro- 


gram. 

On construction projects—building voca- 
tional school buildings in rural areas, more 
workshops, barracks for their fellow en- 
rollees, roads and walks and walls—were 
135,821 more. There were 149,698 in city, 
State, and Federal offices being taught to 
operate business machines, keep books, and 
other office routine. More than 9,000 were 


employed directly in Army camps: An ad-~ 


ditional 5,000 were busy on cultural proj- 
ects, such as drama and dance classes, radio 
broadcasts, and handicrafts. 

Their only qualification for the jobs they 
were doing was that they needed work and 
could not get it. Most of them never held 
a job before. Many of them when they 
went to work were in urgent need of medi- 
cal and dental attention. Of the 4,000 ex- 
amined in New York City since last Septem- 
ber, 98 percent fell in that category. Nearly 
all of them were poorly clothed; many came 
from homes in which there was no wage 
earner; a large percentage had never had 
proper food, and showed the lack of it in 
their physique and posture. They drew last 
year an average wage of $15.15 a month for 
53 hours of work. Their first pay check 
from N. Y. A. was for many of them the 
first money they ever earned. 

USE MANY DISCARDED TOOLS 


The tools they are using are, for the most 
cart, abandoned material from Army and 
Navy arsenals, or lathes, drill presses, and 
molders which have been bought second- 
hand or given to the projects and which the 
youngsters have reconditioned themselves. 
Many of the buildings in which they work 
are abandoned factories which they have re- 
paired. Others are wood-frame and corru- 
gated-iron structures they have built. 

The National Youth Administration also 
is providing part-time work for about 450,000 
boys and girls from 16 to 24 in high schools 
and colleges to enable them to continue their 
schooling, but their record is not a part of 
this report, since it has little direct bearing 
on defense. 

Set up 6 years ago as a part of the Works 
Progress Administration and at first largely a 
leaf-raking project, with its main objective 
the quick employment of unemployed youth, 
the N. Y. A. was transferred July 1, 1939, to 
the Federal Security Agency and now is listed 
as a full-fledged defense a acy by the Ad- 
visory Committee on National Defense. 

Because of its small work units, averaging 
50 to 60 youngsters, the organization has been 
almost lost sight of among the larger and 
more spectacular agencies set up in recent 
months. A photograph of 10 or 12 young- 
sters in stained work clothes repairing school 
desks or making a rush order of 500 steel tool 
chests for the Philadelphia Navy Yard com- 
pares poorly with one of 100 skilled mechan- 
ics working on a big bombing plane. Yet, for 
the long pull, who can say which job is the 
more important? 


BUDGET TRIPLED SINCE START 


From an initial appropriation of $35,517,515 
for the first year of operation, the N. Y. A. 


had proved its value to the Congress to an |! 


extent that for the present fiscal year it is 
operating on a budget of $102,159,000. It 
definitely was graduated from the stepchild 
class last October when a further appropria- 
tion of $32,250,000 was voted to allow it to 
expand its work projects for national defense. 

Despite the “old clothes” character of its 
equipment and the fact that its personnel is 
drawn from the lowest income groups and 
those with the least schooling, the work done 
last year by the N. Y. A. and that being turned 
out now makes an impressive total. Most of 
the things made or repaired are products 
which private industry is not geared to pro- 
duce and with which it does not want to be 
bothered. 





A resident-work project at the Navy ord- 
nance plant at South Charleston, W. Va., 


project to full-time jobs in nearby industries, 
among them Carnegie-Illinois, du Pont, Car- 
bide & Carbon, Westvaco, West Virginie Steel 
Corporation, and Owens-Illinois Glass, 


MAKE ARMY COTS AT BALTIMORE 


In a metal shop on the outskirts of Balti- 
more 80 boys and girls last week were making 
Army cots; steel music racks for the N. Y. A. 
Symphony Orchestra of Baltimore, steel fence 
for the municipal airport, and mobile steel 
cages for loud-speaker units to be used in the 
airport’s control tower. 

The Philadelphia metal shop recently com- 
pleted work on 500 steel tool boxes for the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. With only 2 weeks’ 
experience in operating lathes, shapers, and 
welding outfits the boys turned out a job 
which more than met specifications and did 
it ahead of schedule, too. 

In other shops over the country N. Y. A. 
enrollees are repairing and assembling police 
two-way radio equipment, reconditioning 
trucks and autos for city and State govern- 
ments, repairing school desks and school 
laboratory equipment, making surgical cloth- 
ing and dressings for local hospitals, reweav- 
ing discarded Army blankets, repairing shoes 
for relief families, and doing a variety of 
other tasks, many requiring considerable skill. 
Most of them are trades which have a direct 
bearing on defense. 

All the work done is for public agencies. 
Most of it would not be done otherwise be- 
cause of lack of finances. As with the Army 
and Navy contracts, the public agencies sup- 
ply only the materials and, in some cases of 
construction, the supervision. 

The projects are as diverse as the United 
States of America. Each is gaged to fit the 
framework of the local society in which it is 
operating. There is a minimum of direction 
from Washington. The State administra- 
tors and, under them, the project directors, 
are given the widest latitude in running 
their own shows, doing the things they deem 
most necessary. 


REPAIR 4,196 SCHOOLS IN YEAR 


Some of the projects completed during the 
year ended June 30, 1940, as listed in the 
annual report, were as follows: 

Repair or improvement of 4,196 school 
buildings. 

Construction or repair of 128 hospitals, 
clinics, and isolation buildings. 

Construction of 2,574 recreational struc- 
tures, ranging from park and trail shelters to 
grandstands, theaters, and auditoriums. 

Construction of 6 airports and improve- 
ments on 14 others. 

Making or renovation of 1,777,666 items of 
clothing; production of 478,466 household 
articles, such as linen, bedding, and rugs. 

Construction or repair of 729,840 pieces of 
furniture, mostly for schools. 

Canning of 3,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs. 

Preparation and serving of 25,712,089 school 
lunches. 

All this the young men and women did 
with a minimum of training, a minimum of 





supervision and minimum ee: but ap- 
parently a maximum desire to work 

Last year, when their number was con- 
siderably less than it now is, 100,000 of them 
found jobs in industry. This 


One of the requirements of the N. Z..A. 
is that each enrollee register with the near- 
est State or Federal employment agency and 
accept any bona fide offer. N. Y A. officials 
say there is little need for this rule. Most 
of the youngsters use their spare time hunt- 
ing jobs on their own. 

“The kids themselves are our principal 
product,” said Aubrey Williams, the National 
Administrator, who has been in charge of 
the organization since its inception and who 
speaks as affectionately of the youngsters 
under his charge as though they were his 
own. 

“They have been made to feel,” he con- 
tinued, “that they are a part of a social] struc- 
ture, that they are a producing unit in 
society.” 


The Lend-Lease Bill 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM PITTSBURGH POST- 
GAZETTE AND TOLEDO BLADE 





Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there may be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an editor- 
ial signed by Paul Block, published in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and also in the 
gc Blade, relative to the lease-lend 

ill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1941] 


SENATE SHOULD HEED PUBLIC INSISTENCE WE 
KEEP OUT OF WAR BY AMENDING LEASE-LEND 
BILL 


Despite the fact that many leading Amer- 
icans, including Senators and Congressmen, 
are convinced that the lease-lend bill as 
drawn now will, if passed, bring this country 
into the war within a very short time, the 
bill will pass. And unless proper amend- 
ments are made by the Senate, all the pre- 
election promises about not permitting our 
boys to fight in foreign lands are to be 
forgotten, like most political promises. 

It is in the deepest sense unfortunate that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s administration has demanded 
such a bill under the excuse that all the 
extraordinary power which it grants is nec- 
essary in order that we may help England 
effectively. The fact is that no such grant 
of power is necessary for us to help Great 
Britain. 

The great majority of the American people 
favors the fullest possible measure of support 
for England in her courageous fight, and 
realizes that a Hitler victory would be dis- 
astrous to us and to the things we hold dear, 
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With these sentiments this newspaper 
heartily agrees. 

It is also our firm conviction, however, 
that giving to anyone the powers which the 
pending bill gives the President would be 
profoundly dangerous. Not only will such 
a step seriously damage the balance of 
power in government, which is vitally neces- 
sary to the preservation of our democracy. 
It is also the opinion of many able ob- 
servers of our political situation that the 
passage of the bill will mean our certain in- 
volvement in the war. 

American public opinion is just as dead 
set against our entering the war as it is in 
favor of our helping England. Why, then, 
run the additional risk of becoming en- 
tangled, so long as we can help the British 
without definite involvement? 

The House of Representatives has already 
made some changes in the bill and has 
placed some limitations on the authority 
granted to the President, but not enough. 
Now it is up to the Senate to make further 
amendments, so it will be a help-to-Britain 
bill without being a war bill. 

We believe that, if the general public 
would express its opinion by wiring or writ- 
ing at once to the United States Senators 
from this State, urging them to keep us out 
of this war, it would have great effect in in- 
suring the necessary changes in the bill and 
definitely prevent our boys ever being or- 
dered to fight on foreign land. 

Pau. BLock, 
Publisher. 





Musings of a Mugwump 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM CYNWYD AND MERION 
(PA.) NEWS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Cynwyd and Merion News, 
February 27, 1941, entitled “Musings of 
a Mugwump.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Cynwyd and Merion (Pa.) News 
of February 27, 1941] 


MUSINGS OF A MUGWUMP 


EprTor’s NOTE.—The Mugwump, whose col- 
umn “Musings of a Mugwump” appears from 
time to time on the editorial page of this 
publication, disagrees with the editorial 
opinion expressed in this column last week 
under the heading “Please, Mr. Drrrer, Take 
Your Cue From Willkie.” In response to a re- 
quest from the Mugwump we have turned 
over the same column this week for an ex- 
pression of his views. 


Last week the editor of the News took our 
Congressman, J. W1LLIAM Ditrter, to task for 
his stand against the lend-lease bill. 

“For what body of constituents in Mont- 
gomery County did Congressman DITTER 
speak when he voted against the lend-lease 
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bill for aid to Great Britain?” the editorial 
asks. 

The answer, Mr. Editor, is too easy. 

The Congressman voted to register faith- 
fully the desires of the huge majority of 
Montgomery County citizens who voted re- 
newed confidence in him last November; and 
in so doing he observed the solemn promises 
of the Republican platform to which both 
Congressman Dirrer and Candidate Willkie 
subscribed. 

To Congressman Drrrer the platform meant 
What it said. 

To Candidate Willkie it was just so much 
campaign clatter. 

The News editor could well familiarize him- 
self with it, as well as could Mr. Willkie and 
all other Republicans with bad memories. 

The declaration is unequivocal: “The Re- 
publican Party is firmly opposed to involving 
this Nation in foreign war * * * and we 
condemn all Executive acts and proceedings 
which might lead to war without authoriza- 
tion of the Congress of the United States.” 

More concise language could not be em- 
ployed to condemn the very situation the 
lend-lease bill will create, for it affords the 
Executive unquestioned right to engage in 
an orgy of acts and proceedings which most 
certainly will lead to war, and once these 
acts are committed Congress will be helpless 
to turn back. 

The President is so anxious to commit 
these acts that he is as restive as a horse 
about to run a race. That he will brook no 
bridle is demonstrated by the silent treat- 
ment he has administered to the ingratiating 
Willkie’s suggestions of certain changes in 
the interest of unity. 

Last spring when the President uncon- 
scionably employed the power of his office to 
fasten himself upon the Nation indefinitely, 
the writer of this column protested in violent 
but little-noticed terms concerning the grave 
implications of the mad proceedings. 

Not within the memory of this generation 
had feeling run so high in a national elec- 
tion. That feeling was not only the result 
of resentment on the part of citizens who 
had been hurt, but something far more 
deadly. It was that almost half the electorate 
had lost every iota of faith and trust, which 
could not be restored. 

The first concern of the Nation was for 
unity, and it was evident that unity could 
not be attained under a man who had for- 
feited the confidence of the great mass of 
untrammeled voters. 

But mad ambition prevailed, and it there- 
fore cannot be regarded strange—especially 
where Republican editors are involved—that 
faith and confidence in Roosevelt and his 
demands are so sadly lacking, for he preferred 
personal aggrandisement to national unity. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s past acts rise up to mock him, 
for never had a President so reached out for 
personal power—powers which, once attained, 
were in no case restored to the people. The 
Supreme Court must be responsive to his de- 
sires; Senators and Representatives must 
jump at the crack of his whip or face oblivion. 
Prominent and upright citizens who refused 
to applaud his acts were pilloried on false 
and unsupportable charges. Labor and relief 
politics indulged in a saturnalia; defenses 
languished; but the Roosevelt memorial, con- 
ceived and designed by the President himself, 
progressed to completion. 

Can the beating of war drums efface all 
this? 

The editor of the News may well mention 
the expediencies of the two-party system. 
For when the one-party system triumphs 
America will perish as a land of the free. 

So little regard for the opposition party did 
Rocsevelt have in the last election campaign 
that his refusal to recognize Mr. Willkie by 
name stands out as the most studied insult 
in American history and evidence of utmost 
contempt for any political party but the party 
under his heel. 
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It is folly to argue that the way to conquer 
dictatorship in Europe were to make a dic- 
tator of a man of the President’s caliber. The 
times do not require it. Voluntary unity is 
not possible under it. Forced unity will make 
us just another nation of spineless conform- 
ists whose conception of freedom has perished. 
Congress must not abdicate. 

Congressman DiTr*r would have been un- 
faithful to himself, to his constituents, to 
his party, and to his country if he had voted 
to create a dictatorship in America. His rec- 
ord in Congress stands forth as a monument 
of statésmanship, for he has been honest, 
upright, and true to the highest principles. 
The present vote is in line with that record. 

It is an unchallenged fact that the Nation 
is still 85 percent opposed to war. Mr. DITTER 
may feel confident that at least this propor- 
tion of his electorate support and applaud 
his vote against dictatorship and war. 





All-Out Aid for Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Cath- 
olic World of March 1941, entitled “All- 
Out Aid for Britain.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Catholic World for March 1941] 
ALL-OvuT AID For BRITAIN 


Advocates of all-out aid for Britain are 
determined that the American public should 
see only one side—the dark side—of the pic- 
ture of Britain’s predicament. They seem 
unaware that they are presenting England 
in a new role—that of a suppliant for help. 
Habitually powerful and proud and self-con- 
fident, England looking around for someone 
to fight for her is a new kind of England; 
or is it? 

ENGLAND NEEDS US 


Perhaps not so new after all. In the Napo- 
leonic \ ars she needed and she had half a 
dozen allies—among them, let it be remem- 
bered, Russia and Prussia. Under Napoleon, 
France alone would have conquered England 
alone. Under the Kaiser, Germany alone 
would have conquered England alone. Even 
with half a dozen allies, England had a tight 
squeeze at Waterloo; and with twice half a 
dozen allies, including ourselves, she just 
managed to squeeze through that crucial 
summer of 1918. Notice, in passing, how 
the alinements shift. France, the good old 
standby in the first World War, is hors de 
combat in the second, and at that none too 
sympathetic. Belgium, Holland, Scandina- 
via, and Poland are, for the time, paralyzed. 
So it is true that England needs us badly. 
It must be not only uncomfortable but hu- 
miliating for England, usually confident 
to the degree of being arrogant, to cry for 
help. But she covers her chagrin by insist- 
ing that she is really fighting for us. It is 
our war, she says; our fate hangs upon hers. 
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If she goes down, we go down with her. 
at least, runs the argument. 


WHY ENGLAND NEEDS US 


England’s plight is humiliating. But it 
was inevitable. One little island in the 
western ocean may reach out and take to 
itself a fifth of the surface of the globe and 
a quarter of its population. But it cannot 
hold all that land and all those peoples 
without help. 

Such an empire needs, first, a navy. We 
Americans have lately learned to talk about 
a two-ocean or even @ three-ocean navy, At- 
iantic, Pacifico, South Pacific, for our own 
defense. But England needs a seven-seas 
navy. 

Even such a navy is not enough. Besides 
the navy, England must maintain the bal- 
ance of power. Her diplomats must maneuver 
so adroitly that the nations of Europe and 
of Asia will be pitted against one another so 
evenly that they can have neither time nor 
strength to attack or even to annoy the far- 
flung empire belonging to the little island in 
the western ocean. 


HOW TO HOLD AN EMPIRE TOGETHER 


Besides the balance of power and the 
seven-seas navy, she must have a great army. 
Not only great but compact. An army scat- 
tered here and there over thousands of miles 
will not do. It must number millions and 
the great bulk of it must be in one piece 
and in one place. It must be the best 
trained in the world. The little island does 
not and cannot possess such an army. Eng- 
land always needs for the defense of the 
Empire someone else’s army. In the first 
World War that army was the army of France. 


GOOD OLD UNCLE SAM 


Yet more; together with its own navy and 
someone else’s army and the balance of Power, 
a great empire must have allies, political, 
commercial, industrial. To be specific, the 
Empire needs the United States of America, 
rich, resourceful, generous, uncomplaining, 
uncritical, an ally that will ask no questions, 
make no reservations, demand no compensa- 
tion, a great big good-natured, reckless, ex- 
travagant uncle who will say “D——— the 
expense; what’s a little matter of the $6,000,- 
000,000 between friends? Forget it. Six bil- 
lions or sixty, your old uncie will write it off.” 
They call him “Uncle Shylock,” but if he 
were a shylock, if he were to demand his 
pound of fiesh, if he were to ask “Is it not 
so written in the bond?” England and the 
Empire would be sunk. 

Such in effect is the situation revealed by 
the all-out-aid-for-England campaign. For 
England? Say rather for the British Empire. 
England could be saved easily enough. We 
could save England. Engiand could save her- 
self. But “England” is not England. England 
would not be England without the Empire. 
“England” is the Empire. What wants saving 
is not the little island in the western sea, but 
her possessions in all corners of the earth, 
and the 500,000,000 of subject peoples. It 
would have been more honest of the friends 
of England to say so. “All-out aid for the 
Empire” wouid have been a truer slogan. 
Never mind that newly concocted euphemism 
“Commonwealth of Nations.” So long as In- 
dia with its 380,000,000 of serfs is in the 
Empire, the Empire is no “Commonwealth.” 
Canada and Australia—yes. But India, Cey- 
lon, the Sudan, Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Somaliland, Bechuanaland—these are no 
commonwealth. 

No; what we are called upon to save or to 
help to save is not England, not Great Brit- 
ain, not a commonwealth of democratic 
states but a world-wide empire. That em- 
pire was acquired in traditional imperial fash- 
ion, is held together not without coercion, 
and must sooner or later be dissolved. 

The question before the people of the 
United States is, Shall we stake all we have, 
even our own existence, upon holding that 


So, 





Empire together? That question, I submit, is 
one that the voluble advocates of “all out” 
aid have not permitted us to ask ourselves, 
and that apparently they have not had the 
honesty to ask themselves. 


ANTI-ENGLISH? NO 


You cannot answer that question with a 
petulant exclamation, “The man is anti- 
-” Iam not. Still less with a con- 
temptuous, “He’s Irish.” Iam not. I am an 
American. An American of the George Wash- 
ington type. H: counseled. us When we 
started out as a nation not to “intertwine 
our destiny with that of any European 
power.” That advice still seems good to me. 
Sympathize with England? Yes. Admire the 
courage of the English under bombardment? 
Yes; as much as any man. Help for England? 
Yes; for England. But for the Empire? For 
the status quo? Help to the point of going 
to war? To the point of agony for my own 
people and possible ruin of my own Nation? 
No. My point of view is that the British 
Empire is an impossible organization, created 
and sustained by monstrous injustices; that 
it must go the way of all empires; and that 
the great American experiment in demi 
must not be jeopardized to prolong that 
Empire’s existence. 

It would perhaps be unfair or unkind to say 
that the advocates of an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with Britain (that’s what it 
amounts to) have deliberately lied to us, but 
they certainly have been parsimonious in the 

tion of truth. What came nearest to 
being an actual lie was the slippery phrase 
“short of war.” They didn’t mean it. They 
couldn’t mean it. When you go so far as to 
make your country an arsenal for a belliger- 
ent power you are not “short of war.” You 
are in the war. Those who ram home the 
powder and hand up the muskets to the men 
on the stockade are in the battle. You can- 
not help the fighters without being in the 
fight. It was a tricky little lie, that phrase 
“short of war.” It made me think of those 
motion pictures of diving champions held fast 
in mid-air half way between the plank and 
the pool. 

KEEP OUT BY TRICK? 

You can do that sort of thing with a camera, 
but not in real life. Once you start the 
plunge into a war you don’t stop. There is 
the story of the optimist who fell off the roof 
of a skyscraper and who muttered to himself 
as he whizzed by the windows of the twenty- 
sixth floor, the twenty-fifth, and the twenty- 
fourth, “All right so far; all right so far.” 
Also there was here in New York a poor, de- 
mented young man who climbed out a win- 
dew some 18 stories up and threatened to 
jump if anyone came after him. Spectators 
in the street below said to one another, “He 
won't jump. They never do if they don’t do 
it right away.” But at the end of the day he 
jumped. 

However, those who devised and those who 
borrowed the lying phrase “short of war” 
dropped it at last. At last, indeed, but not 
until they had led us so far along the road 
to war that we could not turn back without 
being called cowards and traitors. It would 
have been more in the American tradition if 
those propagandists had used the phrase of 
John Adams, “Sink or swim, live or die, sur- 
vive or perish,” we should be with Britain. 
If they had put it that way from the begin- 
ning, 98 percent of their fellow citizens would 
have disagreed with them. So they didn’t 
put it that way from the beginning. They 
seem to have thought that the end justifies 
the means. They commenced with a lie, a 
battle that was to be for truth, justice, civili- 
zation, religion. 


“SHORT OF WAR” AND “OVERSEAS” SHREWD WORDS 

Another example of tricky technique was 
the assurance that even if we did get into 
the war we would not send our soldiers over- 
seas. “Overseas” is in itself a slippery ex- 
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On the very day that we heard it 


of American sol- 


us that neither the - Army nor the 
conscripts would go to fight in a? Wi 
Shall not need ¥ over hete in 1041,” said 


Churchill. Tat he declared that he didn’t 
thing he would ever need us. The presump- 
tion seems to be that when he needs us we 
shall go. How does he know if and when he 
will need us? In any case, the slick phrase 
“service but not overseas” cannot stand in- 


If we Saalincied tastier diaanion oraeten 
ill say “I had no intention of send- 
omen on abaey 0 area” But ask the man 


in th as what the President said. Ask 
the man in the camp. A thousand to one 
fou wal I get the answer, “The President said 


‘No more A. E. F’ * * *” They take it 
for a promise. It wasn’t a promise. Should 
it not have been worded more precisely? 


IF NOT APPEASEMENT, WHAT? 


We were also told—we have been inces- 
santly told—that there must be no appease- 
ment. The alternative to appeasement is 
unconditional surrender or smashing victory. 
Surrender is, presumably, unthinkable. 
Smashing victory means taking Berlin. Dun- 
kirk must be enacted in reverse. Hitler’s 
army must be pushed back out of France, 
out of Norway, Belgium, Holland, across the 
Rhine, and all the way to Berlin. Can any 
realist visualize England doing all that alone? 
The gangster movies have familiarized us 
with the dialog, “I will knock your block 
off.” “Oh, yeah? You and who else?” Hitler, 
a@ gangster, says to England, “So you're going 
to drive me back to Berlin? You and who 
else?” Here is where the United States comes 
in. If EnglanJ tells us, let us say in 6 weeks 
or 6 months, “I have this fellow on the run. 
If you help with men, we can turn his retreat 
into a rout; come on over,” are we then to 
say, “Sorry, John, but we don’t go overseas”? 
Fantastic supposition. 

The obvious truth is that when you go into 
&@ War you don’t know how far you are going. 
Alexander started—so he said—to drive 
Darius out of Europe, but before Alexander 
got through he found himself on the edge 
of India. Julius Caesar crossed the Rubicon, 
but that was only the beginning. He and 
the other Caesars crossed many a river after 
the Rubicon—the Rhone and the Seine and 
the Loire, the Channel, the Thames, and the 
Humber, all the way to Scotland. 


HOW FAR? NOT VERY FAR? 


Our boys are not going to smash Hitler at 
Camp Dix down by the Raritan in Jersey, 
or at Camp Upton down Yaphank way on 
Long Island. If we get into this war we 
follow where it leads us. We have a humili- 
ating memory of the fiasco expedition after 
Villa, the Mexican bandit. General Pershing 
went after him, but when Viila took to the 
hills, “Black Jack,” turned around and came 
home. We must not again start something 
that we don’t intend to finish. Are we in 
this war to a finish, or are we in it until 
it gets too hot for us? To a finish? Then 
why say we shall not go overseas? Not to a 
finish? Then why commence? Even silly 
old Polonius had more sense than that. 

Il Duce thumped his breast like a gorilla 
and bellowed like a bull against England. 
He had forgotten the legend on the coat of 
arms of his country, “Fatti maschi parole 
femine,” the motto borrowed by Teddy Roose- 
velt and translated, “Speak softly and carry 
a big stick.” Our own Duce, it must be ad- 
mitted, has done some chest thumping and 





loud orating in tthe general direction of 
Hitler. Hitler may again lapse into gangster 
lingo and say, “Put up or shut up.” To “put 
up” is not to make a gesture. To “put up” 
will mean to go over. If we don’t intend to 
“put up” and go over, we should “pipe down.” 


NOT OVER HERE. OVER THERE 


Only a simpleton in strategy could imagine 
that Hitler will come over here. It took him 
8 years to get ready to invade England and 
he has been at that little job for more than 
a year. If it takes Hitler 8 years to get to 
the Channel and a year to cross the Chan- 
nel, or 2 years, or 10, how long would it take 
him to reach the Hudson and the Delaware 
and the Potomac? No, he won’t come over 
here. If we are going to lick him we shall 
have to go over there. 

The official theory seems to be that once 
the English are licked, nothing stands be- 
tween us and destruction. Listening to Har- 
old Ickes, Senators Connally, Pepper, Bark- 
ley, George, and other administration spokes- 
men, one might imagine that they had not 
heard Churchill’s proud boast that the British 
Navy will never surrender. Britannia rules 
the waves. If she should ever hand over that 
famous wave-ruling navy to Germany, she 
could never hold her head up again. When 
it became necessary, the French Fleet got 
away. If it becomes necessary, cannot the 
English Fleet get away? Are the English 
poorer seamen than the French? It’s a 
wonder that the alarmists cannot learn to 
talk sense. 

They say that our safety depends upon the 
British Navy. If we had disregarded the old 
fogy-ism of our admirals and had turned to 
the building up of a world-beating air force, 
we could now hold our own against Hitler 
with or without the British Navy. If in 1939 
England had had five planes or even one plane 
for every plane in Germany, there would have 
been no war. The English wouldn't listen to 
Lindbergh. Perhaps it was galling to be told 
the truth by a mere American. But what 
excuse have we for not accepting his reports 
on the condition of German military avia- 
tion? What excuse except the petty profes- 
sional jealousies of old seadogs who not only 
couldn’t learn new tricks but who couldn’t 
believe that there were any new tricks to 
learn. The Connallys and the Peppers, the 
Barkleys and the Georges rather fancied 
themselves when heckling Lindbergh at the 
Senate hearing on the land-lease bill. Lind- 
bergh, be it remarked, held his own against 
that pack of hounds who kept barking and 
snapping at him. He could have put them 
to rout if he had shouted at them, “Why have 
we only 500 or 600 planes when Germany has 
5,000 or 10,000?” ‘Yes, why? Answer us that, 
you valiant senatorial defenders of democracy. 


WHAT SAY THE PEOPLE?—DON’T ASK 


While on this subject of the punching and 
jabbing at one who was invited to a sena- 
torial hearing and who went to that hearing 
for patriotic reasons, when he knew he could 
be more comfortable at home, let us pause to 
record the fact that in the politest possible 
fashion, with no bombast or rodomontade, the 
colonel captured the audience. Time and 
again they applauded. That applause was a 
fair indication of the mind of the people on 
bill 1776. But the Senators didn’t like it. 
Because the people indicated their approval 
of Lindbergh and Hanford MacNider and Col- 
onel McCormick, the chairman cleared the 
hall. The administration didn’t care to have 
a manifestation of the popular will. “This is 
not a town-hall meeting,”’ exclaimed Senator 
GeorcE. Too bad it wasn’t. Too bad the ad- 
ministration couldn’t see its way to calling 
meetings in 10,000 town halls to discuss the 
questions: “Shall we go to war if going to war 
involves going to Europe or Asia? Whether 
we go to war or don’t go to war, shall we give 
the President such powers as are not pos- 
sessed by any other head of a democratic 
state? Should Mr. Roosevelt have more power 
while we are still at peace than Mr, Churchill 
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has while England is at war?” I should like 
to know how 10,000 town meetings would have 
responded to such point-blank questions. 
But “we the people” didn’t have a chance, 
And yet we are told that we must fight for 
the democratic way of life. 


BLOCKADE AS AN INSTRUMENT OF WAR 


Before we get sidetracked into a discussion 
of that bill, let us consider just one more phase 
of all-out aid to England. If we take part 
in England’s fight we shall have to fight the 
English way. What is that way? Principally 
the blockade. England has always relied 
upon the blockade. Such is the primary pur- 
pose of the existence of the great British 
Navy—to maintain a blockade. But another 
word for blockade is starvation. The pity of 
it is that the innocent must starve with the 
guilty. Say rather, the innocent starve and 
not the guilty. Also neutrals must starve 
with belligerents. In the present instance, 
the Norwegians, our friends the Finns, 
Swedes, Belgians, Hollanders, French—ail 
must starve to bring the Germans to their 
knees. Curious strategy; and cruel. But 
such is the strategy of the blockade. Eng- 
land rules the seas. She maintains a cordon 
of steel around Europe. Through that cordon 
no food ship must pass except for England. 
Such is warfare in the interests of civiliza- 
tion! If we don’t like it, we should stay well 
out of it. If the English think that kind of 
warfare necessary, let them wage it. If this 
were our war we should try to think up a 
more humane way to carry it on. 


CARTE BLANCHE 


And now back to bill 1776. To any pa- 
triotic American a single reading of that 
bill should be sufficient to show that it 
would have suspended, at least pro tem, 
the very essence of democratic government. 
No king, no premier, no South American 
President, nor even Salazar or Franco, not 
even Il Duce, and perhaps not even the 
Fuehrer, has such power as the unamended 
bill would have given to our President. 
Years ago when the late Czar abolished the 
Duma, and not so many years ago when 
Hitler abolished the Reichstag, a great cry 
of consternation and of contempt went up in 
this country. That a similar outcry did not 
take place again when the proposal was made 
to give our President carte blanche to do 
what he would with our Army and Navy, with 
all the output of our factories and mills, 
with all the produce of our farms—in a word, 
with all our resources—is a shock and a 
scandal. We have degenerated. We have 
lost the power of righteous indignation. The 
first article in the creed of a democracy is 
that the citizenry must jealously guard their 
rights against the encroachments of any one 
of the three branches of our Government. 
The second article in the creed of a democ- 
racy (democracy or republic) is that no one 
of those three branches must permit either 
of the other two to steal its rights or as- 
sume its duties. There is indeed provision 
in the Constitution for the predominance 
of the Executive in time of war. 


DEGENERATE CONGRESS 


But never before in all our history has 
an Executive sought and obtained in time 
of peace so nearly absolute powers as those 
bestowed upon President Roosevelt in Feb- 
ruary 1941. The fact that the Federal Leg- 
islature virtually voted itself out of existence 
does not lessen the shame, The Reichstag 
also committed suicide. Those who may be 
tempted to think that the writer of these 
lines takes the matter too seriously are in- 
vited to turn to the page immediately fol- 
lowing our Recent Events Department in this 
issue and read carefully, deliberately, with 
no prejudices and no political prepossessions 
the full text of that bill, before and after it 
was amended. If no reaction of shame or 
fear or sorrow occurs in the reader’s soul, I 
can only conclude that he has “fallen, fallen, 
fallen from his high estate” of an apprecia- 
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tion of the difference between our form of 
government and that of the dictators. I am 
confident that if bil! 1776 could have been 
placed under the eyes of Thomas Jefferson 
with the words “United States,” “Senate and 
House,” “the President” blacked out, he 
would have said, “This must be a grant of 
power to some czar.” 


NOT SINCE MAGNA CARTA 


If any man more learned in constitutional 
law can cite me another document so sweep- 
ing, enacted or even suggested in any par- 
liament, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Germanic, or 
Slavic, I will confess that I had not known 
of any such instance. Especially I had 
thought such a thing impossible in a country 
of “Anglo-Saxon” tradition. Since Magna 
Carta no such drastic assumption of author- 
ity has taken place in England since Oliver 
Cromwell stalked into Parliament and 
shouted, “Get out! Go home! We have 
had enough of this. I will put an end to 
your prating.” The fact that finally with 
reluctance our Congress admitted a few 
modifications in the bill does not affect the 
essential fact that they were willing to com- 
mit hara kiri. That fact will, I think, be 
recorded henceforth in all honest histories 
of the United States of America. 

The future historian of our country will 
doubtless also try to discover “how we got 
that way.” The answer will be panic, hys- 
teria, fear. We were stampeded. Visitors 
from England have exclaimed in wonder— 
and I am sure with a secret sense of superi- 
ority—“There is no such hysteria as this in 
London in spite of the bombings.” One such 
visitor used the word “jittery” of us. I was 
reminded of the pet theme of one of the pro- 
fessors at Columbia University who used to 
tell his class that the Americans were an 
emotional people and that whenever a crisis 
threatened they needed the calm, sober sense 
of the British to keep them from doing some- 
thing crazy. Listeners at that class were 
indignant. When they reported the pro- 
fessor’s lecture I too was indignant. But 
later I came to suspect that he “had some- 
thing there.” 

THESE JITTERY AMERICANS 

Some time ago the Orson Welles radio 
stunt, a pretended raid on this planet by men 
from Mars, caused a hundred thousand 
frantic telephone calls and sent people run- 
ning madly out of their homes into the 
streets to scan the skies as they might on 
Doomsday. When that happened I was com- 
pelled to admit that perhaps the professor 
had discovered a psychological fact. Of that 
fact the shrewd and wily proponents of H. R. 
1776 mrade great use. Throw the people into 
a fit and you can do what you want with 
them. Not exactly a patriotic trick, but it 
worked, and after all the purpose of the 
propagandists was not to tell us the truth 
but to put something over, 
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in the Recorp an address on the lend- 
lease bill delivered by me over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. network on 
March 5, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


The Congress of the United States at the 
present time is dealing with one of the most 
momentous problems that has ever faced 
the American people. House bill 1776, having 
passed the House, is now before the Senate. 

The fundamental issue involved is the 
question of national defense for the United 
States and how that is best accomplished. 
Those favoring the bill think that our best 
defense is all-out aid to Britain, and in order 
to accomplish that they would lend, lease, 
or give instruments of war to Great Britain 
or any other country whose defense the Presi- 
fent thinks is essential to the defense of 
the United States. 

The bill would also give to the President 
control over our foreign policy. 

Before election the President said he 
wanted to give to England all aid short of 
war, but since election we hear nothing about 
“short of war.” 

The underlying theory of this bill is that 
our first line of defense is in Europe, that 
our interests can best be defended in Europe 
and in Asia. On that theory they claim they 
have the best chance to keep war from the 
United States. 

They say Great Britain is fighting our 
battles. We who oppose the bill do not 
agree with these theories. The opponents 
of the bill think this would lead us into 
an undeclared war, far eway from our shores, 
far away from our base of supplies. They 
believe the best defense of the United States 
is to build up a strong Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps so that no nation or combination 
of nations would dare attack us. 

The opponents of the bill point to the fact 
that at the beginning of the war, Great 
Britain thought her best defense was on the 
continent of Europe, away from home. We 
also point to the fact that, that theory of 
defense could not be sustained by events. 
By sad experience Britain found that her 
best line of defense was at home on her own 
soil. 

And to those who say that we must de- 
pend on England to fight our battles, let 
me point out that Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
and Poland depended on England to fight 
their battles too. The results show that they 
had built their defense on shifting sands. In 
the last analysis, every responsible govern- 
ment, including Britain, must look first to 
the defense of its own country and its own 
people. Since Britain withdrew its battle- 
front to its own soil and its own shores 
Britain has done very well. It seems to me 
we ought to take a lesson from Britain’s ex- 
pensive experiment. 

We who oppose this bill think it would 
get us into war. We think that the under- 
lying question is whether or not we are 
going to participate in a European war. 

This is not a defense bill. It is not a lend- 
lease bill, or a bill to furnish aid “short of 
war.” It is a bill to transfer from the Con- 
gress to the President the authority to wage 
war. 

Those who support this bill claim that the 
President has plenary power under the Con- 
stitution over foreign policy and also as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy; he 
can use them even to wage war without the 
consent of the Congress. 

The power to declare and wage war is given 
by the Constitution to the Congress. The 
Constitution also gives to the Congress the 
duty of providing for the common defense. 
This is an attribute of sovereignty necessary 
to its survival. 

We who oppose the bill do not believe that 
the control of instruments of defense should 


be delegated to one man. We do not believe 
that he should be permitted to make deals 
with any foreign government without the 
consent of Congress. 

If this bill becomes law, how much can we 
safely give to Britain? Last Monday Senator 
WatsH, of Massachusetts chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate for 
many years, in cddressing the Senate in oppo- 
sition to this bill, said: 

“Has any Naval or Army Officer ever sug- 
gested or stated, in his opinion, the United 
States is in the position to give any vessels or 
planes or other war weapons to any bel- 
ligerent without impairing our own national 
defense? Let me pause a moment,” he said, 
“to say that the answer to that question is an 
emphatic ‘No’.” 

As Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, of course, the President has the author- 
ity to use both to maintain order, to protect 
the interests of the United States, just as the 
mayor of a city, at the head of the police de- 
partment, may use it for the protection of its 
citizens and their property, but he cannot use 
— police department except as provided by 
aw. 

The claim that the President of the United 
States can use the Army and the Navy to 
commit acts of war without a declaration of 
war by Congress is as preposterous and as 
dangerous as is the claim made by the pro- 
ponents of this bill that the President has 
supreme authority and power over foreign 
affairs. The President is the sole authority 
as spokesman for the United States in foreign 
affairs, but his authority is limited to just 
that by the Constitution. 

In the field of negotiation and inquiry he 
speaks for the Nation, bui he cannot bind 
the Government to any action without the 
consent of the Congress. That is plain in 
the Constitution; also the Supreme Court 
has so held. 

I have enumerated here a few of the ques- 
tions in controversy in this debate. There 
are many Other questions arising but time 
will not permit me to discuss them all. 

Another question involved is the defense 
of our own cherished institutions of govern- 
ment. Many of us believe that the greatest 
danger is right here in the United States. 
Others may disagree and they are entitled to 
their opinion. Som men believe that the 
greatest danger lies in the totalitarian gov- 
ernments of Europe. They believe that the 
best way to save democracy here is to make 
war on nazi-ism, fascism, and communism 
in Europe. It would be a delightful world 
if in every nook and corner of it all men 
were living and enjoying the blessings of 
democracy. It would also be a delightful 
world if every human being could live ac- 
cording to the doctrine enunciated in the 
Sermon on the Mount. If this were true 
the world would already be enjoying free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the press, freedom 
of assembly, freedom from fear, and freedom 
from want. But only a small part of the 
human family have accepted the political 
doctrines of Thomas Jefferson and the ethical 
way of lifie expounded in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and they seem not to be in a hurry 
to adopt them voluntarily as their way of 
life. However, we are told that our policy is 
to accomplish this millenium in our genera- 
tion and in our time, through the power of 
the sword and with battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, and bombs. 

In other words, we should save democracy 
by war. We tried to do that 20 years ago 
and what happened to democracy? Instead 
of saving democracy, we succeeded in estab- 
lishing communism in Russia, fascism in 
Italy, and nazi-ism in Germany. We did it 
because the war and the treaties following 
the war created so much bankruptcy, unem- 
ployment, and hunger that the populations, 
in their suffering, were forced to accept any 
form of government that promised them 
bread. 
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Are you willing to risk a war in far corners 
a at the risk of losing democracy 

We are already spending $17,000,000 a day 
in excess of our taxes collected and our bor- 
rowed income. The deficit for each hour in 
the fiscal year commencing next July will 
be a little short of a million dollars for every 
houz of the day. Our guaranteed debt is now 
$50,000,000,000. It is safe to say that by 
July 1, 1943, it will be seventy-five billion. 
On the basis of our population, that will 
mean an average debt of more than $2,000 for 
every family of four people. That is more 
than three times the appalling debt left to 
the people of this country as a result of our 
first experiment of doing military missionary 
work in Europe, and as a consequence of 
which we are still suffering from the worst 
depression in the Nation’s history. 

Of course, we have great naturai resources, 
but the British Empire has nrore than we 
have. So far as we have borrowed money 
against those resources, to be paid in the fu- 
ture, we have been able to feed the hungry 
and so escape the suffering and chaos out of 
which rose totalitarian governments in Eu- 
rope. But we still have one-third of our 
Nation “ill-clad, ill-fed, and ill-housed.” We 
still have our share croppers and our “grapes 
of wrath.” We still have millions of men 
out of work. These will be increased by war, 

What will we have if we are inveigled into 
& world war? When it ends, men working in 
war industries may return home with a silk 
shirt or two, but without a job. With taxes 
at the point of confiscation, more millions 
unemployed than ever before, hunger, suffer- 
ing, and discontent among a disillusioned 
people, where will we go? 

In view of that frightening financial and 
social situation, is it reasonable to suppose 
that those who are then entrenched in power 
will allow their powers to terminate when 
facing the day of reckoning for a decade of 
waste and mismanagement without parallel 
in human history? 

War for democracy in these days? Mod- 
ern war destroys democracy because it brings 
national bankruptcy, with unemployment, 
hunger, and discontent. Do not forget that 
was the seed that developed dictatorships 
abroad. 

Let us be careful we do not send our boys 
to European and Asiatic war dances of death 
at a price that may cost us our way of life 
here by creating conditions under which our 
Nation, as we know it, cannot live. 

Rather than have the United States be the 
arsenal for the world, let us make and keep 
it the citadel of democracy, defended by free 
men. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We are passing through a very difficult time 
in the history of the world. We are faced 
with the problem of determining the part 
America should play in this world situation. 

We Americans want to live and let live. 
We want to be able to go about the business 
of making our country a better place to live 
in, just as we always have. 

We Americans want to live in peace and 
freedom and as Christian people should live 
in a world which has very little peace; very 
little freedom; and less and less adherence 
to Christian principles; in a world where the 
lights of civilization are flickering. We want 
no black-out in America. 

This war which rages in the world today 
is not merely a struggle between armies, 
navies, and air forces. It is a struggle be- 
tween philosophies of government and ways 
of living. The dictators put brute force and 
obedience to power in the place of Christian 
brotherhood and obedience to moral law. 
They have developed the philosophy that the 
governing officials of a nation are the masters 
and not the servants of the people. 

We are in the midst of a world revolution 
fomented by the leaders of the dictator out- 
law nations. We cannot fool ourselves by 
thinking that this threat will not seriously 
affect America and everyone of Us person- 
ally. As the tragic scenes have been enacted 
during the past year and a half, many Amer- 
icans have failed to recognize the serious- 
ness of the situation; for behind an assaulted 
Belgium and Holland there stood a France; 
behind an assaulted France there stood an 
England; behind assaulted England and 
Greece there stands a United States of Amer- 
ica—but behind the United States of Amer- 
ica there stands no nation. We are the ulti- 
mate core of the resistance to the new world 
order. We cannot look to any larger, stronger 
nation for protection and help. We cannot 
lean; we must stand. 

In determining our policy, we must ap- 
proach the problem from one angle only, 
and that is: What is best for America? What 
will best provide for our safety and security 
today and the safety and security of our 
children and their children tomorrow? 

We certainly do not want to live in a Nazi- 
dominated world; but we shall live in a Nazi- 
dominated world if Great Britain and her 
allies fall. If Great Britain and her allies 
fall, we shall have grief and trouble, Our 
living standards will be lowered. We shall 
have to sacrifice our social gains. That, in 
all probability, will be necessary, for we shall 
then have to compete with the forced labor 
which, in near-slavery conditions, produces 
the goods in dictator-dominated nations. In 
our trade relations we shall have to compete 
with their barter system of exchange. 

We would be immediately faced with an 
economic war and either immediately or 
eventually forced into a military war with a 
powerful combination of hostile dictator na- 
tions against us. We would be alone; we 
would be the only strong democracy in the 
world. We want to do everything in our 
power to avoid war, and, in my judgment, 
our greatest hope of avoiding war is to see 
that Great Britain, Greece, China, and their 
allies are successful. 

Great Britain and her allies have been 
fighting an up-hill battle. No free man or 
woman has but admiration for the manner 
in which these courageous English people, on 
their little island, have fought back a ruth- 
less foe. Shattered by the first impacts of 
the aggressor nations and seeing One by one 
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the countries associated with them con- 
quered, they have rallied from this terrific 
battering and have managed to meet their 
Opponents with some degree of equality in 
recent months. 

No free man or woman has but admira- 
tion for the people of Greece, who in the 
darkest hour of the fight joined hand in 
hand with the British in holding aloft the 
torch of freedom and in fighting the flood 
tide of destruction, ruin, and enslavement 
of Hitler’s blood partner, Mussolini. 

‘The resources of these nations are becoming 
exhausted. They do not have the materials 
and implements of war necessary to carry on 
the fight successfully. Without those mate- 
rials and implements of war, they cannot 
hold out much longer. 

It is to our interest as a people and a nation 
that they have the materials and the tools 
with which to fight, for if Great Britain and 
her allies can survive, if the British Navy is 
still controlled by a friendly power and re- 
mains a force to be reckoned with, there will 
be a balance of power in the world. 

Great Britain and her allies want no pos- 
session of ours. We have nothing to fear 
from them. But if Hitler and the dictators 
associated with him win, and we have to live 
in a world which they dominate, it will be a 
sorry day for us. 

Between 80 and 90 percent of the human 
race would be controlled by the dictators and 
organized against us. We should have to try 
to support with our crippled economic sys- 
tem armaments big enough to resist the 
whole world. 

It would mean building the United States 
into a combined fortress and arsenal. It 
would mean a burden of back-breaking taxes. 
It would mean a major reduction of our 
standard of living. It would mean further 
regimentation of our lives. 

How long could we maintain freedom in 
this country under such conditions, even if 
we were not forced into an actual military 
war? 

It is to our interest that we have the time 
to prepare an adequate national defense for 
this country. We should have started long 
before we did. The administration ignored 
the storm signals too long. We are going 
forward on the program of national defense 
now, but our progress is slow. 

It will be 1 or 2 years before we have the 
planes, guns, tanks, and other modern in- 
struments of war necessary to our defense. 
It will be a period of 3 or 4 years before we 
have a complete two-ocean navy and are 
capable of defending ourselves on the Atlantic 
and the Pacific should we be attacked on 
both coasts simultaneously. If Great Britain 
and her allies can hold out, we will have time 
to complete our defense program. 

I have consistently favored all national- 
defense measures before Congress, and all 
defense appropriations; I have also consist- 
ently favored the policy of extending to the 
countries putting up such a gallant fight 
against the dictator nations, all aid not in- 
consistent with our own interests. 

To give aid to Great Britain and her allies, 
and to make such aid effective, a definite 
program is necessary. The administration 
recommended to the Congress H. R. 1776, 
known as the lend-lease bill. 

Personally, I would not have chosen the 
method provided in this bill to obtain the 
objectives sought. However, this bill is the 
program recommended by the administra- 
tion which last fall was chosen by the people 
to head their Government during this criti- 
cal period. 

However, this bill does provide a method 
of giving effective aid to Great Britain, 
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Greece, and China. Effective aid is neces- 
sary, because ineffective aid might be worse 
eventually than no aid. It does provide for 
a coordination of the manufacturing of de- 
fense material, including planes, guns, am- 
munition, tanks, and other implements of 
defense, which means not only aid for Great 
Britain and her Allies, but a definite step- 
ping up of our own preparedness program, 
waich is highly essential. 

One can be either for this legislation with- 
out reservation or completely against it; or 
one can favor the objective sought—of giving 
aid to Great Britain and her allies—and en- 
deavor in a constructive way to get the best 
bill possible, providing the greatest number 
of safeguards, without interfering with that 
objective. This latter course I believe to 
be the constructive and sound approach and 
is the one I have chosen to follow. By work- 
ing together constructively for the best bill 
possible, various amendments providing defi- 
nite limitations and safeguards have been 
adopted. 

I am supporting other amendments which 
will provide further safeguards. These limi- 
tations and safeguards cannot be dismissed 
lightly, as many persons have a tendency 
to do. 

The present status of the measure is far 
different from the bill as originally intro- 
duced. 

There is a sincere difference of opinion be- 
tween honest, patriotic people in this coun- 
try as to this particular legislation. For 
those who are honest and sincere in their 
opposition I have the greatest respect; but I 
do not agree with the conclusions they have 
reached. 

The situation is extremely grave. The de- 
velopments of each new day make it more 
and more obvious that in extending a help- 
ing hand to these besieged peoples time is 
of the essence. I am certain that the ma- 
terials we alone can supply are essential to 
make their victory possible. I am certain 
that their victory is necessary to our future 
unmolested security. 

I am against war, and effective aid 
through H. R. 1776 should be the surest way 
to avoid war for this country and all the 
horrors that war brings. 

I have endeavored to outline the general 
situation as I see it and some of the reasons 
why I am supporting the lend-lease bill. No 
person in this country can honestly accuse 
me of wanting to delegate great additional 
powers to the President, for no Member of 
the United States Senate has fought many 
ot his policies harder than I have. No per- 
son in this Nation has campaigned more 
vigorously against the election and reelec- 
tions of Franklin D. Roosevelt in ‘32, '36, 
and ’40. 

I yield to no man or woman in this coun- 
try in my Republicanism, but above and be- 
yond that I am an American; and in ap- 
proaching all problems my basic viewpoint 
is, What is best for America? 

Today this country faces a crisis. A very 
critical world situation overshadows all other 
issues. We are trying to set a course which 
will protect America and help keep us from 
becoming involved in war. In shaping that 
course, we should not be petty; we should 
not be selfish; we should not be partisan; nor 
should we be misled. 

In making my decision to support this 
measure, I acted according to my conscience 
and my judgment as to what was best for 
my country, and I believe the decision which 
I have reached is in line with the convic- 
tions of the great majority of the people of 
my own State of New Hampshire, whom I 
have the privilege of representing in the 
United States Senate. 
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Thursday, February 13), 1941 
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Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ConcRESSIONAL REc- 
orD an article from the New York En- 
quirer, issue of March 3, 1941, entitled 
“Quotes War Lord To Show He Belittled 
Our Efforts During World War.” This 
article carries a letter by former United 
States Senator Rush D. Holt to the New 
York Herald Tribune of New York City 
of recent date. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

‘{[Prom the New York Enquirer of March 38, 
1941 


Quores War Lorp To SHow HE BELITTLED OuR 
EFFORTS IN WoRLD War—InN LetrTer To NEw 
Yorx Parer WEST VIRGINIA Patriot POINTS 
Out How CHURCHILL’s OPINION, As VOICED 
To WiLL1AM GriFFiIn, Is REFLECTED ALSO IN 
WRITINGS 
The now famous words spoken by British 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill to William 

Griffin, editor and publisher of the New York 

Enquirer in 1936, when the British war lord 

rudely suggested that America should have 

“stayed at home and minded its own busi- 

ness” in 1917, is the subject of a letter written 

by former United States Senator Rush D. Holt 
to the editor of the New York Herald-Tribune. 

The statement of Churchill to Griffin has 
gained great publicity from coast to coast and 
is becoming ever more widely quoted by 

Americans after they hear it from radio and 

platform speakers and read it in publications 

opposed to our plunging into war. 


DOVETAILS PERFECTLY 


Senator Holt, in his letter to the Herald- 
Tribune, quotes at length from written works 
of Winston Churchill to show how perfectly 
the opinions expressed to Griffin dovetail with 
the opinions expressed by Churchill in his 
written works. 

The Holt letter also attacks a so-called 
denial issued by the British Embassy that 
Churchill had made the statement charged 
to him. 

A news story in the New York Enquirer 
of February 17 quotes Griffin in his comment 
on the denial sent out by the British Em- 
bassy. Griffin’s statement, in part, follows: 

“My attention has been drawn to a press 
release by the British Embassy in Washington 
denying, ‘on the authority of the Prime Min- 
ister,’ the truth of a declaration made to me 
in London by Mr. Churchill, in 1936, concern- 
ing the British war debt to America and 
America’s participation in the World War. 

“The unsigned mysterious so-called denial 
sent out by the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington would not bind Churchill in a court 
of law, either in England or here. Could it 
be that this alleged denial was made in the 
way it was on the advice of counsel?” 


Senator Holt’s letter reads: 
bat ea om D. C., February 25, 1941. 
Eprror, New York HERALD-TRIBUNE, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sm: It may be a waste of time to 
answer an editorial in the Herald Tribune 
because I doubt if you will publish the reply. 
However, to keep the record straight I shall 
dispatch it. 

The entire story of the quotation of Mr, 
Winston Churchill is discussed in detail in 
the February issue of Scribner’s Commentator 
by Mr. William Griffin, editor and publisher 
of the New York Enquirer, to whom the 
Churchill statement was made. Mr. Griffin 
has made affidavits as to the truth of his 
statement that Mr. Churchill said: 

“America’s entrance into the war was dis- 
astrous not only for your country but for 
the Allies as well, becavse had you stayed at 
home and minded your own business we 
would have made peace with the Central 
Powers in the spring of 1917, and then there 
would have been nc collapse in Russia, fol- 
lowed by communism; no break-down in 
Italy, followed by fascism; and nazi-ism 
would not at present be enthroned in Ger- 
many. If America had stayed out of the war 
and minded her own business, none of these 
“isms” would today be sweeping the conti- 
nent of Europe and breaking down parlia- 
mentary government.” 

“DENIAL” CLEVER 

The denial as issued by the British Em- 
bassy was a clever piece of work. No indi- 
vidual of the Embassy issued the statement 
nor was anyone given as its author. I have 
been advised that the method by which it 
was given to the press was quite interesting. 

But if you want more evidence to dovetail 
into the Griffin quotation of Churchill, let 
me note some of these references: 

From page 110 of his book the World Crisis: 

“Even in this month of extremre American 
effort nearly four British, French, and Italian 
soldiers were falling every day to one Ameri- 
can. The stake of the United States in the 
European scene was incomparably small” (p. 
110, the World Crisis). 

“In the peace conference—to European 
eyes—President Wilson sought to play a part 
out of all proportion to any stake which his 
country had contributed or intended to con- 


tribute to European affairs” (p. 450, the- 


World Crisis) . 

Was not that telling us “to mind our own 
business,” a business which was “incompar- 
ably small.” 

ANOTHER CHURCHILL “ISM” 

It may also be of interest to refer to an- 
other volume, in which Churchill said: 

“The United States, which had lost 125,000 
lives in the whole struggle, was to settle down 
upon the basis of receiving through one 
channel or another four-fifths of reparations 
paid by Germany to the countries she had 
devastated or whose manhood she had slain” 
(p. 1365, The Great War). 

One would not say that was exactly friend- 
ly. Or when he wrote these words one would 
not say he was interested in the United 
States: 

“If the United States had entered the war 
after the sinking of the Lusitania, they 
could have judged for themselves how far it 
was right to go to prevent Russia being drawn 
into the orbit of the Central Powers. If 
even 2 years after the outbreak of war they 
had joined the Allies, they could have regu- 
lated at their pleasure any arrangements with 
Japan about Shantung and China generally” 
(p. 1367, The Great War) 


REPEAT SAME LINE? 


Will he not give us the same line of reason- 
ing if we would be so foolish as to enter the 
war at a later date? He would chide us for 
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not getting in earlier. He might do it in 
these words: 

“One has a right to stand on the bank; 
jut if one has exercised the right for a pro- 


rapids, some allowance should be made for 
the swimmer, who now clutches at this rock 
and now at that in a rough or ungainly 
fashion. It is not open to a cool bystander, 
who afterwards became the loyal and ardent 
comrade and brave rescuer, to set himself up 
as an impartial judge of events which never 
would have occurred had he outstretched a 
helping hand in time” (p. 1367, The Great 
War). 
COULD QUOTE MORE 


For lack of space I do not give you other 
references as to Churchill’s attitude about the 
United States’ entrance in the war, however, 
if you desire, more can and will be sent. 

It would be expected in any controversy 
between an American and an official of 
Britain that the Herald Tribune would follow 
its usual custom of defending England. It 
is to be regretted that the Tribune doesn’t 
think as much of the United States as 
Churchill does of England. 

Very truly yours, 
RusH D. Hort. 





Senator Wheeler’s Birthday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Saturday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS BY CHARLES H. MAHONEY, 
MONTANA STATE SENATOR 





Mr. NYE. Mr. President, on February 
28, 1941, State Senator Charles H. Ma- 
honey, of Helena, Mont., delivered a radio 
address on the occasion of the birthday 
anniversary of the senior Senator from 
Montana (Mr. WHEELER]. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address may he 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, as yesterday was the birthday of one of 
our great Americans, I am going to speak to 
you tonight on his problems of today. This 
man is Senator Burton K. WHEELER of this 
State. As Voltaire once said, “I may differ 
with what you say, but I will defend to the 
end your right to say it,” and that is my 
opinion, and my main reason for speaking to 
you this evening. 

Newspapers, moving pictures, and the radio 
have been putting out propaganda to the 
effect that the delay of the lease-lend bill is 
due to the senior Senator from Montana, and 
such other outstanding liberals as Hiram 
JOHNSON, of California; young Bos La Fo.- 
LETTE, of Wisccnsin; young D. WorTH CLaRrkK, 
of Idaho; GEeRALp P. Nye, of North Dakota, 
and others. Those who are opposed to the 
bill are considered to be pro-Nazi, pro-Fascist, 
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and that they are with the dictators and 
against the democracies. 

Being a member of the legislature, I know 
that the man who takes the brunt of the 
battle, even when he knows he is going to 
lose, as these boys certainly must feel that 
they are going to lose this fight on the lease- 
lend bill, and when it is really unpopular to 
take the other side of the argument, is the 
type of man who makes democracies. 

The senior Senator from Montana, the Hon- 
orable Burton K. WHEELER, is willing to take 
the ridicule, the slurs, of being called pro- 
Nazi, pro-Fascist, and be accused of walking 
side by side with Hitler and Mussolini, but 
he is the one man that is really upholding 
democracy. 

Hitler silences his critics; so does Mussolini 
and any other dictator, and that is what they 
would like to do to Senator WHEELER, silence 
him. You people here in the State of Mon- 
tana should be proud to have a man with the 
courage of his convictions, and who will get 
up and state his position on what he ear- 
nestly and honestly believes. It probabily will 
cost him patronage, and it probably will cost 
the State of Montana defense contracts and 
maybe war industries, because the adminis- 
tration in power at this time will want to 
whip the senior Senator for making this 
fight. 

That is just what happened before the 
Revolution, they were going to whip the 
Colonists by taxing tea and other necessities; 
they were going to show them; and that is 
what will probably happen to Montana—they 
will want to show them. But, wasn't it 
worth it, when our forefathers sacrificed and 
defied them when they had a lot to lose, and 
they made the greatest democracy on earth 
where men are allowed and encouraged to 
speak their mind? The United States Senate 
has never put on the gag rule to shut off de- 
bate. That is what I call democracy, and 
you people of Montana, and the whole United 
States for that matter, should be proud of a 
man like Senator WHEELER, who has the cour- 
age of his convictions. 

You remember in the last war when Robert 
M. La Follette, Sr., was hung in effigy on his 
own campus, at the University of Wisconsin, 
which he helped create, because he voted 
against war. You may get angry at things 
that are done in your own legislature, but I 
want you to remember one thing, democ- 
racies must have the critics more than the 
yes men, to make the democracy work. 

All our great leaders have been criticized 
at times for their stand on important con- 
troversial matters, for instance, Senator La 
Follette and Senator Borah of Idaho. I believe 
if Senator Borah were in this fight now he 
would be right at the shoulder of Senator 
WHEELER, fighting with him, for they both 
believed that what George Washington said 
was right, that we can’t meddle in European 
affairs. 

Senator WHEELER knows whose sons will do 
the fighting if we send troops to Europe. It 
will be the sons of the miners, the laborers, 
the farmers, the ranchers, and all others who 
belong to the middle class. These are the 
people that WHEELER knows and appreciates, 
because he comes from that same middle 
class. He worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was a salesman sell- 
ing books from door to door to earn money 
for his law course. It was by accident that 
he stopped in Butte. He stayed and has 
since risen to fame. He received his first 
legislative training in a fight in Montana in 
1910 when they were trying to elect that great 
and distinguished gentleman, who will al- 
ways go down in United States history as a 
statesman, Senator Thomas J. Walsh. 
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WHEELER stayed with Walsh through every 
vote in that hectic session. That was when 
the United States Senators were elected by 
the legislature. He was told that he would 
never come back to Helena to another ses- 
sion, and while he may not have come back 
to Helena as a public official he became one 
= the most outstanding United States Sena- 
rs. 

In Scribner’s Commentator, March 1941 
issue, there is an article about Senator 
WHEELER, from which I would like to quote 
the following: 

“Taking the brunt of a fight is no new ex- 
perience for WHEELER; he has always done so. 
That is why his fellow Senators call him 
‘Old Wheel Horse.’ He has_ successfully 
championed New Deal causes many times. 
In 1934, at the personal request of the Presi- 
dent, he drove the utility holding company 
bill, the Wheeler-Rayburn Act, through the 
Senate, winning the fight by the slim margin 
of one vote; against what has been termed 
the most powerful and best-financed lobby 
ever to operate in Washington. Despite his 
break with President Roosevelt, in 1937, over 
the Supreme Court bill, he again was called 
to the White House in 1939 and asked to 
handle the fight for the transportation bill. 
He did, and won it. Three times, each on 
important public issues, he has broken with 
the White House. Up until the introduction 
of the lease-lend bill (H. R. 1776), the score 
stood even. He won his first fight against the 
administration on the Supreme Court pack- 
ing bill. Opponents of that bill readily ad- 
mit that Senator WHEELER played a major 
role in its defeat. New Dealers can’t under- 
stand WHEELER going along with them in the 
utility holding company fight, but breaking 
with them on the Supreme Court, conscrip- 
tion, and lease-lend issues, but to WHEELER 
those three are the very foundation planks 
of the Bill of Rights, and his forefathers 
helped create that historic document.” 

The word “liberal” is probably one of the 
most abused words in the dictionary. In the 
past few years a liberal has been used for 
anything and everything under the sun. 

If Senator WHEELER were a “yes” man to 
the administration, like a lot of people would 
like to have him, because they are looking 
at it from the point of their own pocket- 
books, or for other personal and svlfish in- 
terests, he would not be considered, from 
my point of view, a fit man for the position 
of United States Senator, but he would 
make a great Count Ciano for Mussolini, or a 
man like Goebbels for Hitler. 

You must remember that the only way 
we can keep a democracy in this great coun- 
try of ours is to have a militant opposition 
to any form of dictatorship. One good form 
of dictatorship is the placing of unlimited 
powers in the hands of the Chief Executive. 
These powers, in the Constitution, as our 
forefathers created them, are reservices to the 
people. That is why they created the Con- 
gress of the United States, with that most 
deliberative body in the world, the Senate 
of the United States, where men can discuss 
the issues as they see them, fearlessly and 
independently, so that we the people can 
be fully informed upon both sides of every 
issue. 

If you have read the book Over Here, From 
1914 to 1918, written by Mark Sullivan, and 
have studied the propaganda that is going 
out over the United States today, you will 
see that it is an exact duplicate. Not less 
than 5 years ago we said that we would never 
be fooled again. 

Now there are many people in our country 
today following the bands and crying for 
war, and they are of the opinion that Sena- 
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tor WHEELER and this small group of Sena- 
tors should be silenced. Some people are 
ready to give up their democracy, and don’t 
want this lease-lend bill thoroughly dis- 
cussed so that the people might know both 
sides of this very important legislation. A 
democracy is a government of the people, 
and only Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin are 
supposed to make secret treaties. This is 
your Government, and my Government; it 
isn’t the administration’s Government, or 
Senator WHEELER’s government, nor is it 
that powerful Foreign Relations Committee’s 
Governme~‘, but they are holding secret 
hearings in Washington to get information, 
they say. That might be necessary, but if 
this is a denrocracy, a government of the 
people, as the Declaration of Independence 
says it should be, then this information 
should come out in the open and be thor- 
oughly discussed. 

There shouldn’t be any stones thrown at 
Senator WHEELER or any of this group of 
Senators that are with him, because there is 
talk that Just men from the Central States 
are making this fight, but Senator Davm 
I. WatsH, of Massachusetts, on the eastern 
coast, and Senator Hmam Jounson, of Cali- 
fornia, on the western coast, are against the 
lease-lend bill, but Senator WHEELER has to 
be chastised because he is supposed to be a 
“fifth columnist” or something like that. 

When Senator WHEELER made the state- 
ment, in a broadcast not long ago on the 
lease-lend bill, that “the New Deal triple-A 
foreign policy would plow under every fourth 
American boy” one of the high-ranking men 
in Washington said afterward that that was 
the most dastardly and unpatriotic statement 
that has ever been made. Now, if Senator 
WHEELER hasn’t an inalienable right to make 
that statement, then we haven’t a democracy 
anymore. 

Maybe it would be better for those who 
differ with the administration and are hold- 
ing up this lease-lend bill for a thorough 
discussion, to be sent to concentration camps. 
That is the way Hitler would do it. 

The minority of any cause generally hasn't 
a champion lixe Senator WHEELER, 8 man 
who is known in practically every home in 
the United States by mame. If he should 
shirk his duty as he sees it, and not stand 
up for his ideas and principles, I maintain 
he would be one of the most unpatriotic and 
undemocratic men that we could have in the 
United States Senate. When people send a 
man to Congress he should not be swayed or 
influenced by any pressure group, such as a 
manufacturers’ association, super Fourth of 
July patriot, or those who never figure on 
seeing the battle front, but who sit back and 
reap the spoils of war. He should stand up 
and fight for his principles, in order that all 
sides of the question at issue may be pre- 
sented to the people. The good points and 
the bad points of legislation should be 
brought to light and thoroughly discussed, 
openly and fearlessly. 

I am going to say, in closing, folks, that I 
think Senator WHEELER is doing one of the 
greatest duties as a United States Senator 
that has been done in 20 years. He is a man 
that Montana should be proud of, let it cost 
what it may. It may cost us treasures, it is 
true we may be slighted on defense contracts 
and other things of that kind, but Montana 
has done more for the Union, through Sen- 
ator WHEELER, to keep democracy, than any 
other State in the Union in this time of crisis. 

You people of Montana wouldn’t want 
WHEELER to be a yes man for the administra- 
tion. 
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Employee Representation Election 
Procedure 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABE MURDOCK 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Saturday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


LETTER FROM NATIONAL LABOR. RELA- 
TIONS BOARD 





Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, some 
discussion has arisen in the newspapers 
about the procedures of the National 
Labor Relations Board in conducting 
elections to determine employee repre- 
sentation. The confusion in the mind of 
one writer inspired an official of the 
Board to set down in detail how the 
election machinery is applied under the 
Labor Act. In view of the importance of 
this question to industrial peace, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Board’s let- 
ter be included in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NaTIONAL Lasor RELATIONS Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1941. 
Eprror, THE WASHINGTON STAR, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sire: Mr. David Lawrence, in a col- 
umn appearing in your issue of February 27, 
made such serious misstatements of fact 
with respect to elections under the National 
Labor Relations Act that I am sure you will 
want your readers to have the facts in the 
matter. 

Mr. Lawrence states that real collective 
bargaining machinery was discarded by the 
National Labor Relations Board “when the 
Board decided it would keep its hands off 
any situation requiring an election unless the 
employers and employees agreed in advance 
to what is known as a consent election.” No 
such decision was ever made by the Board, 
the Board does not keep its hands off any 
situation requiring an election, and neither 
employers nor employees are required to 
agree in advance to any consent election. 

When a situation requires an election, the 
Board in the interest of speed and prompt 
settlement of the dispute has authorized its 
agents to conduct an election without fur- 
ther formalities if the parties concerned will 
agree to what is known as a consent election, 
that is to say, if they will agree On the bar- 
gaining unit, on the eligibility list of voters, 
and on the date when the election is to be 
held. If such a consent arrangement is not 
agreed upon, then the proceedings take more 
time. The Board proceeds to hold a hearing 
as required by the act and it makes a deci- 
sion determining the bargaining unit, the 
eligibility of voters, and the date of the elec- 
tion. So many thousands of elections have 
been held in accordance with this procedure 
that it is inconceivable that Mr. Lawrence 
did not know that the Board orders elec- 
tions when consent arrangements cannot be 
made. It is simply not true that the Board 
requires consent elections, and I cannot un- 
derstand why Mr. Lawrence should want to 
mislead your readers in that respect, 
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Mr. Lawrence’s statement that the American 
Federation of Labor “claims a majority of the 
workers in the big Ford plants” is another 
error. We know of no such claim. The 


Plants, and charges that the company has en- 
gaged in unfair labor practices in the same 
plants. These claims are now under investi- 
gation. In the course of the election investi- 
gation all the parties concerned will, of course, 
be asked to agree on a consent election so that 
it may be promptly held without legal for- 
malities. If the parties do not agree and 
there is a sufficient showing of mémbership 
or applications for membership in the labor 
organizations to require an election, the Board 
will order an election and make the n 
determinations as to bargaining unit and eli- 
gible voters as soon as the charges of unfair 
labor practice are disposed of in order to 
assure freedom of choice. 

It is, indeed, irresponsible writing for Mr. 
Lawrence to imply that “nothing is being done 
to compel collective bargaining machinery to 
function and to keep the strike weapon from 
being exercised unnecessarily,” because, in 
most of the big strike situations, the Board 
does not resolve the claim of unions to repre- 
sent majority by an election. As a matter of 
fact, the Board has ordered many elections in 
strike situations, both when strikes were 
threatened and after strikes had actually oc- 
curred. If Mr. Lawrence will refer to his own 
Labor Relations Reporter, he will find many 
decisions of this kind. 

Furthermore, every single day the Board is 
conducting “ordered” elections where the 
parties have refused to agree to “consent” 
elections, and every single day the Board is 
ordering elections in the absence of the con- 
sent of some labor organization or some em- 
ployer. During the 5 years of its existence 
the Board has conducted more than 4,000 
elections in which more than 1,500,000 valid 
votes were cast. 

Again Mr. Lawrence writes: “Once the is- 
sue is resolved (by an election), it ought not 
to be brought up every few weeks.” As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Lawrence knows that such 
an issue is not brought up every few weeks. 
He publishes in his Labor Relations Reporter 
the rulings of the Board, and he has repeat- 
edly published the ruling that the Board will 
not hold a second election until a year has 
elapsed after the first election. Why Mr. 
Lawrence should want to misstate the facts in 
his syndicated column that he publishes so 
correctly in his Reporter is a mystery. 

On February 28, in a second column on 
Board elections, Mr. Lawrence seems to have 
forgotten that the previous day he had writ- 
ten the Board requires consent elections, for 
he does discuss the election orders issued by 
the Board when the parties refuse to consent. 

In this second column Mr. Lawrence states 
“If the National Labor Relations Board were 
to carry out the spirit of the law, it would 
insist that labor unions submit to elections 
the moment they make public claim of ma- 
jority.” A claim by a union that it has a 
majority may be disputed by an employer or 
it may be undisputed. If it is undisputed, 
the Labor Relations Act and not the Board 
places an obligation upon the employer to 
bargain with the union that represents a ma- 
jority. In such a case there is no need for 
an election if the employer is a law-abiding 
citizen, and the law requires the Board to 
proceed against the employer for violating 
the act by refusing to bargain collectively 
because the situation does not require an 
election. 

If, however, there is reasonable doubt as to 
the union’s claim of a majority, or if the 
majority is contested by another organiza- 
tion, then the Board holds an election. There 
are still other cases in which a union may 
be sure of its own majority but the employer 









" MALcoLM Ross, 
Director of Information. 





Lend-Lease Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ARTICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN 





Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article appearing 
in today’s newspapers by the able col- 
umnist Mr. Mark Sullivan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(By Mark Sullivan) 


WasHINcTON, March 7.—The fight on the 
lease-lend bill is over. It is over in the 
sense that the bill is about to be enacted. 
And it is over in the sense that the bill has 
been brought to a form which meets all the 
germane and important objections made 
to it. 

With amendments adopted by Senate or 
House or both, all practically certain to 
stand, the lease-lend bill comes mainly to 
this: 

The President may transfer to Britain (or 
other countries) $1,300,000,000 worth of 
armament already in existence (or now in 
process of manufacture) and owned by our 
Army and Navy. 

The President may similarly transfer arm- 
ament manufactured in the future—pro- 
vided Congress says he may; and only when 
and if Congress says he may. 

In respect to duration of the powers 
granted the President, the present form of 
the bill provides that: 

All powers end, the whole bill comes to 
an end, on June 80, 1943. 

The powers may end earlier. They end at 
any time when Congress passes a simple 
resolution saying they end. 


TWO BROAD AMENDMENTS 


Of all the amendments, the broad ones 
which reduce the bill to this simplicity are 
two: One is the amendment introduced by 
Democratic Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Vir- 
ginia. This provides that, as respects the 
future, the President can transfer no arma- 
ment to any other country—except after 
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Congress has specifically authorized money 
for that purpose. Concretely, this Byrd 
amendment means that as respects the fu- 
ture, the President cannot transfer a rifle to 
any other country until after Congress has 
specifically voted the money for the manu- 
facture of that rifle for that country. (An 
essential virtue of the Byrd amendment is 
that it retains in Congress the power of the 
purse, and, therefore, retains in Congress a 
continuing control over the aid-to-Britain 
policy, and over the Executive's actions.) 

The other broad amendment that removes 
a wide area of objection to the bill is the one 
originally a's by Republican Congress- 
man Everett M. DirKseEN, of Illinois. This 
is the amendment which says that the whole 
bill will come to an end at any time when 
Congress, by a simple majority vote, passes a 
resolutiGn to end it. 

With the bill thus reduced by these broad 
amendments, it satisfies the great majority 
of those who have opposed it. It satisfies 
practically all who strongly wish to help 
Britain, but wish to do it with prudent safe- 
guards. The bill in its present form largely 
meets the prevailing Republican point of 
view, as expressed by proposals of Senators 
Tarr and Lonce and Representative Karu E. 
Mounot, of South Dakota. That point of 
view was to put the help to Britain in the 
form of a simple cash loan or gift. To a large 
extent, or even to a greater extent, the spirit 
of this point of view is met by Senator 
Byrp’s amendment. By the Byrd amend- 
ment, our future help to Britain becomes in 
effect a serial loan, granted in installments 
from time to time in such amounts as Con- 
gress appropriates. 

Even with the sweeping amendments 
adopted, there remain some cpponents cf the 
bill—some who either do not believe in help 
to Britain, or who believe in limiting the 
help even more than the present form of the 
bill does; or believe in building up our own 
defense with a view to remaining strictly 
within the American hemisphere taking no 
account of the course of the war in Europe. 
These points of view are tenable—all who 
believe that way have a right to their beliefs. 
Their total number in Congress is not great. 
They have done a service in that their atti- 
tude has helped to bring the bill to its pres- 
ent form. 

With the bill in its present form, the de- 
bate in the Senate is not, strictly speaking, 
over amendments to the lease-lend bill. The 
debate now is over amendments, or attempted 
amendments, to the Constitution of the 
United States—attempted amendments of the 
constitutional power of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. One 
proposed amendment would attempt to forbid 
the President to send any armed force outside 
the Western Hemisphere. But under the 
Constitution the President has power to send 
American Marines, troops, or naval vessels 
to any point on the surface of the earth or 
sea where American interests are endangered. 
To attempt to limit this constitutional power 
by an amendment to the lease-lend bill is, in 
the first place, not germane to the bill. It is 
an ungermane “rider” on the bill. In the 
second place, the attempt is almost certainly 
vain, because the Constitution can hardly 
be changed by an amendment to a bill in 
Congress. The same may be said, practically, 
about the amendment to the lease-lend bill 
which attempts to forbid the convoying of 
ships. 

NEED FOR HASTE SEEN 


With the really important amendments 
agreed to, with the debate now reduced largely 
to what would amount to mere expressions of 
opinion by Congress about the President’s use 
of his permanent constitutional powers—in 
this condition, Congress is free to give regard 
to the need for haste. Congress can make 
the help to Britain available quickly, both 
for psychological effect in Europe, important 
right now, and also for practical effect, 
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The $1,300,000,000 worth of equipment 
which becomes available to Britain immedi- 
ately upon enactment of the bill is large. 
The measure of it is that if all were used 
for the things which Britain needs most, this 
amount of money could, speaking loosely, 
take care of about 100 destroyers, some 5,000 
fighting planes, and some cargo ships of 7,000 
tons each. 





Aid to the Allies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Saturday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS BY CHRIS J. AGRAFIOTIS 





Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp a message broad- 
cast on February 13, 1941, by Chris J. 
Agrafiotis, of Manchester, N. H., a mem- 
ber of the National Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies. The ad- 
dress was broadcast from WRUL, in 
University Club of Boston, Mass. 

This message of sympathy and encour. 
agement was sent by Mr. Agrafictis on 
behalf of the citizens of foreign descent 
of Manchester, N. H., to the citizens of 
Manchester, England, who were born in 
other than English-speaking countries, 
or whcse ancestors came from other than 
English-speaking countries. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My dear friends, I have been searching my 
mind all morning for an expression—a salu- 
tation—with which to greet you, and it occurs 
to me that as I am merely a bearer of a mes- 
sage to you—those three words—“My dear 
friends” come nearest to what is in my 
heart—and what is uppermost in the hearts 
of those who have asked me to talk to you 
today. 

There are scores of our citizens whose an- 
cestry sprung originally from England who 
have sent their messages of good cheer to you 
over the miles. But it is my great privilege 
today—perhaps the greatest privilege I shall 
ever have in my life—to greet the citizens of 
Manchester, England, in the name of those 
citizens of Manchester, N. H., in the United 
States of America, who were either born in 
otaer than English-speaking countries—or 
whose ancestors came from other than Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. 

And while our Manchester has only about 
one-tenth of the population of your Man- 
chester, 68 percent of our inhabitants con- 
sists of non-English stock. And that is why 
I am so proud today—and consider it such a 
high honor—to have been chosen as the one 
to greet you, and to assure you that this 68 
percent, representing 15 or more non-English- 
speaking countries, greet you and assure you 
that we stand heart to heart with you in the 
magnificent battle Great Britain and her 
allies are making for that most precious of 
all possessions—liberty. 

Now, let me speak a moment about the 
groups that are included in this 68 percent 
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of non-English races that we have here in 
our Manchester. Some of them are from 
countries who are today fighting with the 
Axis Powers; some of them are from coun- 
tries which are victims of Nazi aggression; 
some of them belong to the countries that 
constitute the Axis; and some are from coun- 
tries who, so far, have been so fortunate as 
to keep out of the terrible holocaust that has 
set Europe in flames to gratify the tyrannical 
ambitions of the dictators. But regardless of 
their original nationality, these groups for 
whom I am speaking today stand solidly be- 
hind Great Britain and her allies in their 
fight to win this war. 

What are we doing to help? And how are 
we doing it? Doubtless you have heard that 
there is dissension in our ranks—that many 
of the American people are not wholeheart- 
edly in sympathy with you. This is a gross 
exaggeration. You will hear the Nazi propa- 
ganda propound that America, as a whole, is 
not united to aid and assist your cause. Be- 
lieve not a word of it. 

To change over the machinery in our man- 
ufacturing plants so that they will produce 
implements of war instead of implements of 
peace takes time. But we are working to 
accomplish this as fast as it is humanly pos- 
sible—much faster than you may think—to 
create this great arsenal, to supply your 
country and the countries which are your 
Allies with these implements of war to aid 
you in your gallant fight for freedom. And 
our citizens, regardless of their original na- 
tionality, are working as one man, one Na- 
tion, for one destiny, that of helping you to 
win this war. 

Contrary to Herr Goebbels’ propaganda 
machine, which grinds cut its daily optomis- 
tic predictions, the most prominent one be- 
ing that “nothing will be easier than to pro- 
duce a bloody revolution in the United States. 
No other country has so many social and 
racial tendencies.” Let me assure you that 
these racial groups are firmly united and are 
ready and willing to make the sacrifices nec- 
essary to preserve, protect, and defend the 
principles of world democracy for which you 
are so gallantly fighting. 

We have willingly accepted a tax schedule 
far greater than we paid during the World 
War. We have already signified our inten- 
tions to follow the lead of cur President in 
his efforts to aid England and her allies, who 
are fighting for those democratic principles 
which are the heart and soul of England— 
and of America. 

Our sympathy, our enthusiasm, and our 
eagerness to help in this great cause are not 
motivated because of a fear of being in- 
vaded or of being bombed. We are not fright- 
ened. We do not have to live in the daily 
dread of being attacked now or in the future. 
But our sympathies, our enthusiasm, and 
our desire to help comes from the realization 
that you are fighting for the preservation of 
a civilization which grants the individual the 
right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

Yesterday we celebrated the birthday of a 
great American, a man whose name you have 
all heard—Abraham Lincoln; it was he who 
proclaimed in his Emancipation Proclama- 
tion that this country—America—could not 
survive one-half slave and one-half free. 
And we of this tremendously large non- 
Anglo-Saxon group, who have tasted the 
sweetness of freedom and are enjoying all 
the privileges of democracy, wish to para- 
phrase Abraham Lincoln’s epigram by stoutly 
maintaining that this world of ours cannot 
exist one-half slave under the Axis Powers 
and one-half free under the democratic form 
of government which is enjoyed by your 
country—and which is threatened with 
destruction. 

All over these United States—in every city, 
in every town and hamlet, enthusiastic cit- 
izens cf every nationality are collecting mil- 
lions of dollars in gifts to help the cause for 





conducted by the Greek war relief showed 
the startling result—that the citizens of 
Italian ancestry—contributed more money to 
help your cause than any other foreign- 
language group 

Today this w world stands on the same peril- 
ous precipice on which the Greeks stood 2,400 
years ago at Salkihis Wien, al out- 
numberéd 10 to 1 by the invading fan 
hordes, they gained a historical victory which 
saved western civilization from eastern con- 
quest. 

Today England is fighting for this same 
great cause—and speaking as I do for all the 
citizens of foreign descent in our city of 
Manchester, I bid you to take heart and be 
of good cheer. We are with you—united—to 
help you in this cause today, tomorrow, and 
forever. Thank you for listening. 





Commercial Airplane Production of Great 
Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ARTICLE BY DREW PEARSON AND 
ROBERT ALLEN 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp extracts from the Washington 
Merry-Go-Round, by Drew Pearson and 
Robert Allen, published in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald, issue of Tuesday, 
March 4, 1941, in reference to Great 
Britain’s continued airplane production 
for commercial use, while America is ask- 
ing that all her planes be sent to Great 
Britain for use in this war; and at the 
same time I am informed that the United 
States is cutting down on commercial 
planes for our air lines. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Despite the Army’s attempted crackdown 
on plane manufacturers to quit turning out 
commercial craft, it is now definitely con- 
firmed that the British are still selling a few 
commercial planes to South America. 

This is viewed with mixed feelings in 
administration circles: Embarrassment be- 
cause President Roosevelt has urged such 
speed in production for Britain; approval 
because of the confidence-in-Britain reac- 
tion which plane sales are bound to create 
in Latin America. 

At any rate, whether the United States 
likes it or not, General Aircraft, a British 
company, recently sent a Cygnet plane to 
Brazil as a display model to entice orders. 
The company’s agent reported from Rio de 
Janeiro, “The prospect for orders for your 
planes is encouraging, and I must say that 
the Cygnet is very captivating * * ° 
I think you may look forward to receiving 
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orders for at least four, possibly more, Cyg- 
nets very soon in Rio alone. 
“People are astounded that it has been 





National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Saturday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ARTICLE FROM CARLTONIAN 





Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an item sent me by stu- 
dents of Carlton College, at Northfield, 
Minn., and printed in the Carltonian, 


official college paper, expressing the 
views of the college body on the question 
of defense. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The shipment of war materials to Great 
Britain should not be considered a defense 
measure in the opinion of 58 percent of Carle- 
ton students who were questioned on this 
subject in a poll this week. Many of those 
who expressed tLis view favored limited as- 
sistance to Britain as a humanitarian move, 
but doubted if such aid could benefit this 
country. 

Some thought it necessary to arm America 
first, and that any armament shipments to 
England would not be consistent with this 
policy. 

A majority of both east and west siders 
gave a negative response to the question: 
“Do you believe that aid to Britain should be 
considered a part of the United States de- 
fense program?” 


East | West 
side side 


Total 

















Percent Percent! Percent 
TO. i mtninnieninintieeiiel 37. 6 44.7 | 41.1 
DI corer eemaioa os cedbhies 62.2} 55.3 58.9 


Of the 41 percent who favored helping 
Britain, many added that this should not 
mean sending a military force to Europe. A 
common qualification made was that if sub- 
stantial aid were given to Britain, in payment 
for this she must agree to give up her invest- 
ments and possessions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

There was a substantially affirmative an- 
swer to the question, “Could this aid be effec- 
tive without the passage of the lend-lease 
bill?” 


East | West 
side side 


Total 








Percent| Percent Percent 
85 63.1 74.1 


endahonpuouniineedenmanttne 15 21.7 18.3 
Undecided Jtrnasnawamensee 0 15. 2 7.6 


A few who approved of the bill suggested 
that modifications might be made in the 
powers it gives to the President. 


Several of the men were undecided as to 
ee ee Tae ee 





Morale of Youth 





% EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Saturday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 





ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the New York 
Times of March 4, 1941, entitled “Keep- 
ing Up Morale Is Half N. Y. A,’s Task.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 4, 1941] 


KerEEPrinc Up Morate Is Hatr N. Y. A.’s T. 
Boy AnD Girt ENRO: Learn Fast How 
To Use Toots anp TAKE PLaces In INnpus- 
TRY—Bour Stray Is Nor Liwrrep—TvurRN-OvER 
In DEFENSE Areas Is GreaT—Lasor LEADERS 
AND Manacers Now APPROVE 


(By Foster Hailey) 


WasHINGTON, March 3.—The National 
Youth Administration, says Administrator 
Aubrey Williams, has two tasks to do for 
national defense: One is to bolster the 
industrial and military front by training 
semiskilled workers and by producing de- 
fense materials. The other is to protect the 
morale of the home front. 

The program of training industrial workers 
and producing defense materials has been 
gaining momentum for the last 2 years. It 
is now getting into full swing under the 
impetus of a $32,250,000 appropriation made 
by Congress last October for that specific 
purpose. 

Once disapproved by some labor leaders 
and viewed with skepticism by factory per- 
sonnel directors, the N. Y. A. program and 
product—both workers and materials—now 
is generally approved by both. 

Labor has found that the program is not 
undermining its organization or driving out 
older men. The factories are discovering 
that by hiring N. Y. A. graduates they can 
cut down the period of apprenticeship 
through which their new employees must 
pass, sometimes by as much as half. 

An official of the Glenn Martin Aircraft Co. 
outside Baltimore has been quoted as saying 
that young workers they have hired from the 
N. Y. A. are able to complete their training 
program in the factory in 3 months instead 
of the customary 6. 


TIME SPENT IN N. Y,. A. VARIES 


The time spent in the N. Y. A. workshops 
by the boys and girls, who range in age from 
17 to 24, varies from 2 and 3 months to 9 
months and more. In some rural areas where 
employment opportunities are few the en- 
rollees remain with the N. Y. A. several years. 
There is no time limit. 

Project directors have found that a gradu- 
ate of a vocational high school in New York 
City can become proficient enough in 8 
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months of actual production work to make a 
good operator in a factory. Boys lacking such 
a@ background require a longer time. 

In some localities where there are large in- 
dustrial concentrations and a consequent de- 
mand at this time for machine workers, the 
N. Y. A. is finding difficulty in restraining the 
boys from leaving too soon. 

One youngster at Baltimore who had been 
working in the electric welding department 
of the metal shop found a job and quit the 
project after only a few weeks. He was back 
in a short time to learn overhead welding. 
‘When he had mastered that he returned to 
his job in private industry. 

Two projects which might be considered 
typical of the N. Y. A., if any two shops could 
be called typical in so diversified a program, 
ere the resident-work project at Manassas, 
Va., and the nonresident metal shop at Bal- 
timore. 

The project at Manassas, about 40 miles 
south of Washington, near the site of 2 fa- 
mous battles of the Civil War, employs 285 
boys. 

They are housed in what once was the East- 
ern College for Women and in later years 
was the Swavely Preparatory School. The 
school was closed in 1934 and its 4 buildings 
of brick and concrete construction were fair 
prey for 6 years to the elements and the small 
boys of Manassas until the N. Y. A. leased it 
and an adjoining golf course last summer. 


REHABILITATED BUILDINGS 


In mid-July Arthur Jakeman, the project 
director, and 30 boys from the Fort Eustis 
project near Newport News moved in and set 
up quarters in the basement of the main 
hall. Most of the windows had long since 
gone the way of all glass. The buildings had 


‘been stripped of most of their plumbing, 


floors were decayed, most of the plaster was 
down, and the campus was a wilderness. A 
row of magnificent English boxwood trees 
had grown riot. 

In a week a kitchen was in operation. 
Ranges, 2 big ice boxes, and other equipment 
had been bought second-hand. Floors and 
ceilings were repaired; more than 700 panes 
of glass were installed; plumbing was replaced. 

As fast as there were accommodations, more 
boys were taken in, 40 percent of them com- 
ing from Virginia cities and towns and 60 
percent from the Blue Ridge Mountains in 
the western part of the State. 

Today the campus is as shipshape as that 
of any small college. The buildings show 
their age because paint is expensive, but they 
are tight to the weather. The bcys’ rooms 
are as neat as a C.C.C. camp. The building 
formerly housing the headmaster now is the 
hospital. 

The big boxwoods have been trimmed back, 
underbrush cleared away, a laundry built, 
the gymnasium refurbished, and a fireproof 
movie-projection booth attached. 

The basement of the gymnasium houses 
the paint shop, two old billiard tables, and 
@ ping-pong table, which the boys built 
themselves. In one corner is the canteen, 
the profits from which go to buy movie film 
and athletic equipment and to hire orches- 
tras for holiday dances. 


SHOPS BUILT ON OLD LINKS 


A quarter-mile away, in the center of what 
once was the golf course, is rising a series of 
workshops which, when completed, will have 
50,000 square feet of floor space. As fast as 
one unit is finished the boys start work there. 
Three shops already are in operation. In the 
metal shop the boys make not only waste 
baskets and other useful things, but they 
draw their own patterns. 

Among the boys from the mountains were 
20 crippled youngsters, unemployables at any 
factory. Most of them had suffered disable- 
ment from infantile paralysis, which had 
swept the mountains several years ago. Un- 
der the health program begun last fall, Mr. 
Jakeman has enlisted the services of an ortho- 
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pedic surgeon, who says that every one of the 
cases is remedial. 

As Mr. Jakeman was talking, a tall, broad- 
shouldered youngster limped past, his left leg 
twisted so that he walked on his toes. 

“There’s one of the boys now,” Mr. Jake- 
man said. “He’s been that way since he was 
4 years old. Do you know what it will cost 
to make him as good as new? Twenty-five 
dollars. If he had stayed up in the moun- 
tains, he’d probably have limped along on 
that bad leg all his life.” 

The 285 boys on the project receive $30 a 
month. Out of that they return $19.80 for 
room and board. From the remaining $10.20 
they must clothe themselves, pay the cost of 
the materials for dental care—and nearly all 
of them need some attention—and purchase 
what entertainment they can with what is 
left. They work 64% hours a day and attend 
classes an hour and a half more. 

Since last summer 125 boys have left the 
project to take jobs. One youngster got a job 
as an apprentice carpenter at 80 cents an 
hour. His second day on the job the foreman 
raised him to $1. He was that good. Now, 4 
months later, he is making $1.25 an hour. 
His weekly pay check is more money than he 
ever saw before. 


EIGHTY BUSY IN BALTIMORE PROJECT 


The Baltimore metal shop, a nonresident 
project, is situated in a leased factory build- 
ing at 4000 East Monument Street, in the 
factory district. 

Crowded into its some 10,000 square feet of 
floor space is a radio workshop, electric and 
acetylene welding shops, a forge, three lathes, 
several drill presses, a shaper, a wood-working 
shop, a paint shop, a toolroom, dressing rooms, 
and an office. 

Eighty youngsters make up a shift—45 girls 
and 35 boys. They do machining to the thou- 
sandths of an inch. They work a week and 
then are off a week, during which they attend 
special vocational classes learning shop arith- 
metic, elementary drafting, how to handle 
measuring instruments, and other things. 
They get paid for the shop work at the rate 
of 334% cents an hour, working 66 hours a 
month. The school work is on their own 
time. 

For the 80 enrollees there is a supervisor, 
John 8S. Price, a graduate of near-by St. John’s 
College, and 5 foremen. As elsewhere in the 
N. Y. A. workshops, most of the latter are 
older men who lost, their jobs because of their 
age. They earn an average of $100 a month. 

The foremen say they are having the times 
of their lives, and they act it. Nearly every 
day, long after the quitting hour has passed, 
they stay at the lathes or the bench, teaching 
the youngsters from the years of experience 
the best ways to do the job. 

Mr. Price says one of the surprising things 
about the boys and girls who come to him 
is their remarkeble dexterity with tools. 
They learn to use them, and well, in a much 
shorter time than any one has a right to ex- 
pect. One skinny little kid, who never had 
worked a lathe before, took a rough drawing 
of a set screw and in a few hours was turn- 
ing out a finished job. 

The girls, especially the Negro ones, have 
proved themselves even more dextrous than 
the boys. There are few jobs open for women 
in industry now, but the time may come. 

Every week, on the average, eight of the 
youngsters get jobs in one of Baltimore’s 
many factories or elsewhere along the Chesa- 
peake Bay shore. 


MISSED, BUT THAT IS AIM 


In that connection a remark by Ryland N. 
Dempster, Maryland State administrator, il- 
luminates the dilemma in which most N. Y. 
A. administrators find themselves these days. 

“What is your turnover of enrollees?” he 
was asked. 

“It’s terrible,” he said. “We just get the 
shop crew working together well and then a 
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lot of them get jobs. It certainly slows up 
our production.” 

- Suddenly, realizing the import of his re- 
mark, he laughed and added: 

“But, after all, that’s what we are trying 
to do; train them for jobs.” 

“We are not a show project,” says National 
Administrator Williams. “Our program is 
not for the bright boys of the community 
alone. Our whole thought is to adjust our 
work to the-level of the boys’ capacity. 

“Former Justice Brandeis gave me that 
idea. He said the youngsters of this country 
were not all of the same level of intelligence, 
or physique, and that any program which 
didn’t take that into consideration was going 
to miss its mark. 

“We have never attempted to measure our 
work by the things we constructed, but by 
what it did for the boy and girl. There is 
no loss of status for failure at a given task. 
Sometimes we change a boy five or six times 
until finally we hit on the thing he can do 
best. Then he has to deliver the groceries, 
or else. It is a practical aptitude test.” 

As he talked, in his crowded office in a 
former apartment house at 2145 C Street NW., 
the mental image came of two boys, who 
were 16 but looked not a day over 12, busy 
polishing a big old drill press which had 
just been received at the Baltimore shop. 

“What are you boys doing?” they were 
asked. 

“We're cleaning up this here machine,” 
the littlest, grease-smeared one said. “When 
we get it fixed, me and him is agoing to 
run it.” 





The Lease-Lend Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID I. WALSH, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 





Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address delivered by 
me on February 23, 1941, on the subject 
of the lease-lend bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This is a perilous hour in our country’s 
destiny. We are at the crossroads and once 
the road to war is entered there can be no 
turning back. It well may be much more 
than just the question of a decision between 
war and peace. It may be a decision between 
the survival or the annihilation of our de- 
mocracy and our freedom. 

Every American citizen in this present 
hour owes it to himself and to his children 
and to his country to discover the true con- 
tents and the true import of the lease-lend 
bill now being pressed for enactment by Con- 
gress. Every American citizen should come 
to a realization of the implications of this 
bill and its far-reaching consequences. 

Let no one be deceived by the false claim 
that this bill is a measure to promote na- 
tional defense. The provisions of this bill do 
not add to our defenses, they subtract from 
them. They do not strengthen us, they 
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weaken us. They do not lessen the risks of 
war, they multiply the risks. 

This bill will abandon our policy of neu- 
trality; commit us to a policy of policing the 
world; empower the Executive to make alli- 
ances with any country in the world and to 
use any Government agency, military or 
civil, to carry them out; enable gifts as well 
as sales, loans, and leases of defense materials 
to foreign countries. These articles of de- 
fense can be transferred even if needed for 
our own defense. The bill opens our ports to 
belligerent warships, and permits seizure of 
interned ships now in our ports and their 
transfer to belligerents. The bill permits 
the financing of the entire war of any bel- 
ligerent. It permits the Executive in his own 
discretion, on his own terms and as he may 
see fit, to conduct undeclared war anywhere 
in the world. It does not prevent sending 
United States merchant ships to war zones, 
mor guarantee against United States naval 
convoys. 

Contrast with these proposals and these 
belligerent acts our present situation. We 
are at peace. Congress has not declared war. 
We are not a party to any of the guaranties 
that fomented this war. Our Army is not en- 
gaged, our Navy is not mortgaged, our air 
force is not involved. Our possessions have 
not been attacked. Our primary interests 
have not been directly assailed by any bel- 
ligerent. 

The bill now before the Congress serves no- 
tice upon the belligerent countries of Europe 
and Asia, both those with whom we sympa- 
thize and those whose defeat we hope for, 
that we are going to participate in their war 
and that we intend through governmental ac- 
tivities to stand behind China, Greece, and 
even Russia or any other government that 
becomes allied with Great Britain against the 
Axis Powers, however long the struggle may 
take, whatever the cost may be, whatever 
the sacrifice and sufferings that Americans 
must endure. 

It is no longer a question of giving all-out 
aid to England, but the present objective, as 
strongly declared on the floor of the Senate, 
is actual intervention in the European war. 

Briefly stated, the argument of the propon- 
ents of this bill is that unless we intervene in 
the European war, we will have to fight the 
Axis sometime and that we should do it now 
when we have Britain to help us. Why wait, 
they say, until we have to face the whole 
world alone? 

Their argument assumes that the British 
Empire without our aid must fall; that the 
totalitarian states will survive the conflict; 
that if they do survive, they will want to at- 
tack us; that Hitler will be in a position to 
do so, that he will have the resources and 
the backing of his people to do so, and it 
assumes thit the task of holding down con- 
quered nations, including England, will be 
of little or no trouble to Hitler; that he will 
be unconcerned as to the attitude of Russia; 
and, last and most important, he will find it 
feasible fron. a military and naval standpoint 
to reach America by sea or air and attack us. 

In brief, their position is that if we want 
to save America, America must first save the 
world and to that end we must set out now, 
without a moment’s delay, to overthrow 
Hitler. 

They assert that notwithstanding the fact 
America has stood alone and unaided for 150 
years we are unable to do so any longer. 

I am not persuaded that the situation in 
the world should lead me to urge my fellow 
countrymen to forget our civil liberties and 
draft our youth, to empty our Treasury, and 
to make the other tremendous sacrifices that 
war entails. I prefer to think of how to avoid 





the free Republic of the United States of 
America. 
What is the reason for the demand now of 


possess 
in their own democracy and give power to the 
Executive to give all our resources and de- 
fenses to aid and participate in wars else- 
where in the world? 

Leaving aside the propaganda, the sham, 
the pressure, and the undisclosed purposes, 
the truthful, frank answer is, because America 
is scared at the appearance in Europe of a 
war lord who is seeking revenge for wrongs, 
real or imaginary, that have been perpetrated 
against the people of his country, who is 
filled with hatred for those nations which, he 
alleges, are responsible for injustices of the 
past, and who, if he succeeds in Europe, will 
cross 3,000 miles of the Atlantic and attack us. 

Forsooth, because of this fear and appre- 
hension we are to take the risk of war and 
the sacrifice of American lives, of destroying 
our resources, abandoning our own defense, 
bankrupting our Nation, and losing our free- 
dom. All this, because of the chance that 
this man who has disclaimed any imperialistic 
designs on America and with whose govern- 
ment up to this hour we have maintained 
diplomatic relations, may suddenly turn upon 
us. What a confession of decadency, in- 
competency, and timidity. Who is this 
mighty Caeser that is causing all America to 
quake and become hysterical? I have heard 
of ghosts and phantoms frightening indi- 
viduals and causing them to lose all sense of 
security, but never before have I known of an 
entire Nation—the most virile, the most pow- 
erful, the richest Nation on earth—shaking 
and trembling at the possibility of this bogey- 
man taking possession of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In consequence of these fears and 
in panic we are proposing to give up all the 
advantages we have for fighting this des- 
perado, if he does come, on our own conti- 
nent, where every shoal and rock in our seas 
is known to our Navy and whose every change 
of climate our airmen have experienced, and 
instead are contemplating the sending of our 
fleet and air forces in an adventurous crusade, 
3,000 miles from our own shores and our 
own naval and air bases, into European 
waters infested with submarines and every 
known and unknown destructive war weapon 
in order—so it is said—to take a chance cf 
defeating him before he defeats his present 
enemy. What an assumption. It is inviting 
the lightning to strike us before the clouds 
have appeared over our land. 

I for one have not lost faith in America. I 
for one can understand the sympathy of 
America with suffering people who are 
friendly with us, but I am certain that all 
Americans want their public officials who hold 
the destiny of our country in their hands, 
who must decide the question of peace or 
war, to be as free as humanly possible from 
bias, whether it be love or hate, toward other 
nations, to the end that our leaders think 
first and last in terms of America, her pro- 
tection, her interests, and her future welfare. 
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I am determined to challenge those propa- 
and who are stif- 


emperors, ghosts, phantoms, or spectres in 
other parts of the world. They have strut- 
ted through the world in the past. Ameri- 
cans who preceded us for 150 years pro- 
tected and successfully defended alone the 
American way of life without the aid of any 
other nation. We did it when we were small 
in numbers and poor and without substan- 
tial resources. We are now 130,000,000 peo- 
ple, the most prosperous Nation in the 
world, with an industrial capacity as great 
as that of all Europe combined, and forsooth, 
we are afraid to stand alone against Hitler 
and his cohorts, his well-trained soldiers, his 
motorized army, his millions of subjected 
and enslaved peoples. 

My fellow Americans, what has become of 
the Spirit of "76? The men of '76, the un- 
trained, unequipped farmers of Massachu- 
setts who met the highest paid, the best 
trained and best equipped army of its day 
and time at Concord Bridge, were not afraid 
of numbers or power or prestige. They had 
the spirit to do and die for their own free- 
dom. I have confidence in the American 
spirit of ’41, in the genius of our people, 
their willingness to serve and sacrifice to 
defend and protect America if attacked by 
Hitler or by any combination of war lords. 
But it is my belief that if we abjure entry 
into the present war in Europe, if we make 
ourselves strong, if we remain brave and 
keep our heads, the hour of that fancied and 
now feared attack upon us by Hitler will 
never come. 

I have confidence and trust in the courage 
of Americans—in that dauntless spirit that 
gave birth to this Republic and that has made 
America a torch of light and hope and oppor- 
tunity to all mankind. 

We possess a priceless heritage, our democ- 
racy, our individual freedom, the right to 
worship God, free speech, free press, and 
equality of opportunity for the poor, the 
downtrodden, the weak and the forgotten. 
We possess all these now. Nothing can an- 
nihilate them except war—our voluntary 
plunge into the maelstrom of the European 
conflict. Iam convinced that the torch which 
has been placed in our hands to hold aloft, 
can only be done by keeping aloof from Eu- 
rope, with its ancient and never-ending wars, 
jealousies, and intrigues. 

I lived to hear the catchy tune and march- 
ing song of millions of American youths in 
the big parade across the Atlantic in 1917 
and 1918. I have not forgotten that it was 
the death march for thousands of them! 
That it was the prelude to economic problems 
and financial panics to our country. I never 
want to witness such scenes again or have 
that experience repeated. 

Our paramount concern, my fellow citi- 
zens, our undying purpose should be to keep 
the United States out of any war, to preserve 
and take no chances with our peace and se- 
curity, and to maintain above all our freedom. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a pamphlet entitled “Money, 
Politics, and the Future,” by H. T. Mills. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MONEY, POLITICS, AND THE FUTURE 
(By H. T. Mills) 
FOREWORD 


Search all history and you will find money 
in the background of events. This fact is 
disguised, of course. Helen of Troy was 
made the excuse for tension resulting in 
war betweer Trojan and Greek. The equiv- 
alent of the “popular press” of those days 
saw to that. Highly civilized peoples do 
not fight over affairs of the heart, although 
individuals may do so. Neither do they on 
purely religious grounds. Religious differ- 
ences are used to embitter further, feelings 
already exasperated by economic troubles in 
the body politic. Possibly one of the best 
known of the so-called religious struggles 
was the Thirty Years’ War, fought chiefly 
in Germany and Bohemia, with the fortunes 
of the great Protestant and Roman Catholic 
champions, Gustavus Adolphus, Tilly, and 
Wallenstein varying as they advanced into 
the limelight of history. It was not until 
1635 that Richelieu threw the might of 
France into this war, on the Protestant side. 
Yet France was at this period essentially a 
Catholic country. The Crimean War is said 
to have started over alleged religious dif- 
ferences between the Turks and Orthodox 
orders in the Holy Land, but it saw the 
anomaly of the two Christian countries, 
England and France, fighting on the Ma- 
homedan side. Even the Crusaders in many 
cases gained more material advantages than 
pure religious zeal would seem to demand. 

In more ancient times, the Romans waged 
war for commercial and economic gain. As 
their Empire grew decadent the Legions 
went further afield in search of gold. When 
at last they failed to capture enough of the 
precious metal to balance the growing debt 
structure, the coins were depreciated by 
lead. Of course, racial admixture accom- 
panied these other symptoms of decay. 
Returning again to comparatively modern 
history, we find that the real cause of the 
rebellion of the American colonies was purely 
economic and monetary, while from 1807, 
Napoleon, according to his own admissions 
in writing to Caulaincourt, realized that it 
was the money monopoly he was fighting, 
that it was Lombard Street and not the 
English people he had to destroy. His at- 
tempts to bleed England of gold and thus 
check her “loan power’ are known to the 
serious student. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the rise and fall of civilizations are 
simply episodes in the history of usury. 
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To blame our present economic troubles 
on the human heart is a great hypocrisy and 
@ lie. It is like interrogating a starving 
person about his religious principles before 
feeding him. Spiritual causes undoubtedly 
underlie the present trouble in the world, 
but the remedy is to be found in taking 
physical action, since we have our being in 
physical surroundings, and no spirit, however 
noble, can long survive in a starving body. 

England is supposed to be a rich country, 
yet if a person could not afford to feed him- 
self properly we should hardly say he was 
rich; and, according to Sir John Orr’s report, 
the figures of which were regarded as official, 
in 1936 nearly half the population in England 
was undernourished, and of this proportion 
the poorest four and one-half million could 
spare only 4 shillings per head a week for 
food. The Empire is poorer still. To answer 
that many other countries are in a worse 
state is but to say that this is an interna- 
tional que-tion. Nearly all the world is very 
poor. The abounding crops that might be 
garnered and the wealth which might be 
produced are neither garnered nor produced 
because money is kept short by the money 
monopolists, who can bring about slumps by 
simply taking money out of circulation, and 
booms by replacing it. Property can be pur- 
chased cheaply during slumps and sold cut 
at peak prices during booms. When money 
is scarce people must. borrow to manufacture 
and exchange their goods, and high rates of 
interest can be charged on loans. An arti- 
ficially produced scarcity of boots or um- 
brellas would be bad enough, yet people could 
defy the monopolists by going without these 
articles. They could get wet but still live. 
But money they must have or die. Charity 


/ May save them from this fate at the expense 


of other individuals. If the State saves them, 
it is by taxing other individuals. Money has 
been defined as a “license to consume.” Con- 
sumption without this license is a crime. 

It is common knowledge to students of 
economics that during and since the Great 
War the problem of production was solved 
by the final developments of the amazing 
inventive genius of man. But the problem 
of distribution depends on the money ques- 
tion. Keep the money tokens short and 
production must be curbed. When people 
badly want something but possess no money, 
there is said, in the jargon of orthodox eco- 
nomics, to be no effective demand for the 
goods in question. The world is teeming 
with people exercising much real but no 
effective demand. Hence the orgies of de- 
struction of real wealth—the story of the 
man who considered the possibility of ac- 
quiring money by not raising hogs, and of 
the fact that Brazil destroys about 100,000 
bags of coffee each day. Hence also part of 
the reason for the sinister activities of the 
“Planning” group (P. E. P.) and its sister 
organizations, some of which seem to claim 
idealogical connections with the thirteenth 
chapter of Revelation. 

This pamphlet has been compiled from a 
series of articles published in The Patriot 
during the course of the last few years. The 
money factor is at the back of the writer’s 
mind throughout. Events, whether past, 
present, or future, are reviewed from the 
standpoint of money. The formation of two 
great coalitions in the world is described. 
And all-important events that have since 
happened are but the skirmishes in that 
money war—surely the bitterest of all con- 
tests. 

For the spiritual reality behind things is 
raising its potential to bring about a new 
epoch, and so physical conditions are chang- 
ing also. To oppose these changes is to 
resist the irresistible forces of the cosmos. 
The nations must advance with them or 
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perish. It is the bounden duty of the 
leaders of mankind to understand this, to 
check untruthful propaganda which leads 
astray the masses, and so to hasten the 
advent of the new era.—June 1939. 


A MONETARY EXPERIMENT IN EUROPE 


Germany, one of the great powers of 
Europe, is on a production or goods standard. 
She cares nothing about gold as coverage for 
her currency. Herr Hitler said so in his public 
speech delivered recently, and this declara- 
tion ought surely to be regarded as being of 
primary importance to any school of genuine 


monetary reform. It also marks the danger 


sign of an open divergence between two 
schools of economic thought—the old and 
the new. Here are Hitler’s words, extracted 
from the translation of his speech of January 
31 last, which has now been issued in pam- 
phlet form: 

“It is production which is the coverage of 
currency; not a bank or a vault full of gold. 
If I increase this production, I increase the 
income.” 

The above words do not leave much room 
for evasive constructions. They mean that, 
so far as concerns her internal trade, Ger- 
many is off the gold standard in the real sense 
of being off it. Is this a modernized repeti- 
tion of the measure which Napoleon tried to 
carry out over a century ago? 

In England we are suffering under Mr. 
Sieff’s Political and Economic Planning 
(P. E. P.), one of the principal results of 
which is to penalize the farmer if he pro- 
duces more than an approved quota of com- 
modities, because if he creates more purchas- 
able goods than can be offset by the available 
purchasing power, either the products must 
be destroyed (to the public indignation) or 
their prices fall chaotically. Hitler found an 
extremely vicious type of planning in force 
when he took over power 4 years ago. The 
farms were very heavily mortgaged, and the 
farms in debt to the land banks. The inter- 
est charged was high, and, owing to the ab- 
sence of purchasing power among the hungry 
German masses, the agriculturists sold little, 
and that often at a loss. The plight of the 
German farmer became pitiable. 

This condition was rapidly changed, how- 
ever, under the new regime, which desired 
Germany to become self-sufficient; the farm- 
er was told to grow as much as possible, and 
that a market for his increasing products 
would be guaranteed by the Government. 

It was clear to an observer that, this being 
so, the only method to equate purchasing 
power to production was to increase the cur- 
rency in proportion to the mounting reai 
wealth. And in this connection it is inter- 
esting to remember that some time ago Hitler 
stated that the German income had grown 
from 27 to 42 milliards of marks. It has been 
evident that Germany has been working on 
a “production” standard for some years and 
not merely changing one lot of financial mas- 
ters for another. And it also seems clear that 
Germany has been, and is, systematically 
withdrawing from cooperation with the in- 
terests of international finance, and that she 
has now felt secure enough to say so openly. 

In any case, a step toward monetary reform 
has been accomplished in the face of commer- 
cial boycotts and general opposition. The 
German is becoming “real wealth conscious.” 
The reign of gold in Germany is over, and, 
judging from the remarks in the financial 
columns of our big newspapers, the financiers 
over here know it. Only force, successfully 
applied, can bring back to the fold this some- 
what determined “sheep.” 

Yet it is strange to relate that those papers 
professing to advocate monetary reform in 
this country have remained obstinately silent 
on this matter throughout. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF RIVAL COALITIONS 


Since I wrote about the monetary experi- 
ment in Europe under the leadership of Ger- 
many in the Patriot of March 18, events have 
moved with rapidity and justified the outlook 
then described. 

In recent months we have seen the evo- 
lution and solidification of the Rome-Berlin 
Axis, to which has been added very recently 
the power of Japan. What is it that these 
three semingly diverse peoples have in com- 
mon? In the case of Germany, suffering and 


bolshevism, and this applied in a similar de- 
gree to the other two partners. 

As stated in my last article, Germany has 
broken with international finance and bases 


cannot be acquired by barter (forced upon her 
by a boycott of her export trade). This eco- 
nomic nationalism is fatal to the system of 
international finance, as practiced outside the 
“rebel” countries, and Lord Halifax may offer 
Germany her lost colonies in an attempt to 
restore this “sheep” to the fold. But the 
offer will be in vain. 

Regarding Japan, her finance is a mystery. 
With a population of about 75,000,000, her na- 
tional debt is only £765,000,000, as compared 
to our eight-billion-pounds-odd. The Chi- 
rese war is to be financed with state money, 
and the authorities say that nobody will no- 
tice any inflation. There is ample evidence 
that Japan will not permit “sound” or “Kuhn 
Loeb” finance to keep her down. Shortage of 
gold will not prevent her building battleships. 
Only shortage of material, workmen, or skill 
can effect that. Her supplies of raw material 
and iron ore will come from the Chinese 
mainland across the Yellow Sea, in which 
even an Anglo-American combination could 
have small hope of defeating her on account 
of the absence of suitable bases. 

Now, we can roughly sum up the charac- 
teristics of the nations which already divide 
the world into two hostile camps. These 
characteristics are to an extent interdepend- 
ent, being really so many facets of two differ- 
ent diamonds. By writing down the charac- 
teristics in order of importance, we have the 
so-called democracies; gold-standard coun- 
tries; communistic element strong; members 
of League of Nations (except United States, 
on account of special circumstances); goods- 
standard countries; nationalist element 
strong; not members of League (except Italy, 
which country is as good as out of it). 

Russia may also be included without much 
difficulty in the first group. She is entirely 
dominated by the money power, which, in 
the first instance, gave to bolshevism the pos- 
sibility of life. 

In this picture England is placed near 
the center of gravity of the forces striving 
for mastery. Yet, controlled by the money 
power, she seems to be swinging toward the 
orbit of the democracies, which, of course, 
are not true democracies at all. Such a 
path, if persisted in, must end in war, be- 
cause the extent of the rift between these 
two groups of nations admits of no compro- 
mise. Already it seems clear that we are 
backing the wrong horse—the losing horse. 
We have made enemies of the Japanese by 
our behavior at the Washington Conference, 
where the American war debt, which Lord 
Reading had promised to pay in gold, preyed 
on our minds; enemies of the Arabs by our 
repudiation of a promise once made; ene- 
mies of the Italians over the Abyssinian war, 
in which we suffered an important diplo- 
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point. What a terrible thing to lend money 
to Italy. But the popular press did not add 
the truth about it, which is that, under pres- 
ent conditions, foreign lending is necessary 
to the structure of international finance. 
Italy might like to get coal or other com- 


- Modities “on tick” (which is what a loan 


Axis (although this is doubtful). But her 
desire to borrow is certainly not so fervent as 
is that of the city to lend, thus 

exports and reducing unemployment in this 
country. 

The problem facing the totalitarian states 
is different from the bristling difficulties of 
the democracies. The latter have enormous 
potential wealth, which their money system, 
based on the gold standard, does not permit 
them to distribute, and so this wealth is 
either sabotaged or not produced. Whereas 
the former are faced with a real shortage of 
wealth, owing to possessing limited overseas 
investments and controlling very limited ac- 
cess to raw materials. This particularly ap- 
plies to Germany. However, under a system 
of money based upon production, wonders are 
being accomplished with what can be pro- 
duced from the soil, together with the results 
accruing from a reduced foreign trade, car- 
ried on frequently by barter because of a 
world-organized boycott of exports. It is for 
this reason that we see sO many currency re- 
strictions in Germany. Her credits built up 
abroad must be carefully parceled out be- 
tween the varying needs of her ordinary im- 
port trade, those of rearmament, and those of 
the 4-year plan. 

Thus, since Germany has no colonies (and 
would require a powerful fleet to protect them 
if she had), the need has arisen to expand 
her markets in Europe. The first step in 
this direction is to break down the system 
of customs barriers intended by the Versailles 
Treaty to restrict her trade. As a result of 
the “Anschluss,” Austria will in future work 
in with Germany’s money system, and, unless 
war comes, it is but a question of time until 
the Italo-Germanic fiscal system, based on 
the production standard, is accepted by the 
neighbouring states right along the corridor 
up to the confines of Turkey—a new “Drang 
nach Osten,” an economic conquest more 
rapid and permanent than any accomplished 
by force of arms. 

In a short analysis of the situation we see 
at once that an agricultural country like 
Yugoslavia would benefit very much by an 
exchange of her produce against manufac- 
tured articles from Germany, which, in her 
turn, would no longer suffer from shortages 
of butter and fats. Rumania has plenty of 


disappointed usurers, their friends, and those 
dependent upon them. Meanwhile, some of 
our M. P.’s humiliate Britain by indulging 
in fits of swashbuckling followed by periods 
of precipitate retreat. As a soothing potion 
the forlorn hope is expressed, in spite of all 


come on our side of the fence. These 


is much nearer the truth. 

The courage required by Mr. Chamberlain 
in trying to cope with all his difficulties is 
self-evident. He is attempting at almost 
zero hour to keep this great Empire out of 
war—a war which may destroy it utterly. 
But can he break away from those financial 
powers desirous, above all, to make us an 
instrument in a fight to destroy the grow- 
ing money system based upon production? 
If he can, not only will we be spared war, 
but, perhaps, the coming slump also.—March 
24, 1938. 

THE DYING GOLD STANDARD 

Continuing the series of articles on this 
subject, the last of which appeared on March 


24, it seems as if this international money 
battle is approaching a critical phase. Not 


.critical so much for feared action on the 


part of the totalitarian states, whose cur- 
rency is based upon production, but critical, 
because of the oncoming slump, caused 
through the inherent rottenness of the gold- 
standard money system. 


“The financial columns and even the news. 


columns of the press are now alluding to the 
necessity of keeping our money affairs in 
order and not allowing Germany to “get away 
with it.” Meanwhile Wall Street gets the 
blame for having started the slump. Roose- 
velt, in a desperate attempt to ward it off, is 
“priming the pump,” as it is called, by simply 
inflating. The banks are to be allowed to 
grant greater credit facilities, etc. Yet this 
extra money will be useless if all it does is to 
racket round the offices of the rich brokers, 
speculators, and financial houses. No artifi- 
cial “priming of the pump” increases the pur- 
chasing power of the man in the street— 
those millions outside the great combines and 
monopolies—and this is what is required to 
check the slump. 

It is believed by some to be unpatriotic to 
talk of the slump which in the autumn or 
winter will be upon us. The writer believes 
on the contrary that it is unpatriotic to deny 
the existence of slump conditions, just be- 
cause those conditions are caused by an evil 
money system, which permits almost un- 
limited power in all spheres of life to gold 
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owners and their satellites, men singularly 
unfitted for governing nations, since their in- 
terests are not primarily national. 

It is not even as if the gold standard had 
ever proved workable in practice. We only 
pulled through the Napoleonic wars and the 
Great War by suspending it, relying upon 
paper money based upon the country’s pro- 
ducing capacity. Yet in each case, before the 
end of the war, commissions met to deter- 
mine the return to this fraudulent standard 
with the advent of peace. Since 1844 a long 
succession of crises, culminating in those of 
1914 and 1931, were promptly checked by its 
suspension. Indeed, so regular was their re- 
currence that the sunspot cycle of 1114 years 
has been seriously advanced by some writers 
in explanation of this phenomenon. These 
Gays we are off the gold standard in the sense 
that paper is not convertible, yet on it in the 
sense that, over and above the fiduciary issue, 
paper must be backed by gold in the Bank of 
England vaults to the extent of 100 percent. 
The monetary authorities have it both ways. 

The chairman of the Ocean Trust recently 
wrote stating that, in his opinion, certain 
securities would prove relatively safe invest- 
ments in the next trade depression, and there 
followed a list. He ought to know. Needless 
to say, the list contained the names of the 
well-known chain and multiple stores only. 

The next slump may prove the undoing of 
the present financial system, which in Eng- 
land, as far as internal finances are concerned, 
has to stand the additional strain of rearma- 
ment costs, with its extra imports of raw ma- 
terials, leading to an alarming increase in our 
unfavorable trade balance. This balance is 
assuming much greater proportions this year 
than it did during the 1931 crisis. On the 
other hand, without rearmament, the 1931 
crisis would never have ended, so we come 
back to where we started, with an additional 
load of debt and a decreasing degree of vital- 
ity to resist the next trade recession. 

From an international point of view one 
can only speculate as to whether the demo- 
cratic nations will be persuaded to fight to 
save the gold standard, or, at least, so as to 
throw a veil over its transformation into bol- 
shevism. President Roosevelt, when not en- 
gaged in “priming the pump,” is actively 
occupied in enlisting American sympathies 
in the affairs of Europe—to fight, if neces- 
sary, for democracy, 1. e., for the gold stand- 
ard. So far he has not had much luck. The 
United States is still strongly isolationist. 

France, meanwhile, has given its parlia- 
mentary talkers a holiday, principally, it is 
said, to insure a peaceful atmosphere during 
the royal visit. On the financial front things 
are being brought into line with the city and 
Wall Street. The Bank of France is to be 
allowed to pursue an open-market policy; 
the production of gold in the French colonies 
is to be increased, etc. 

The production standard of the totalitarian 
states requires peace for its development. 
Given peace it will expand, however, at the 
expense of its rival. Provided it can acquire 
the necessary raw materials, it fears no slump, 
but it will fight for their acquisition, if 
obliged; yet the majority of people in the 
democratic countries of the world also desire 
peace fervently. It only remains to be seen 
whether the interests of international finance 
will be able to thrust them into the holo- 
caust.—July 14, 7938. 


BOLSHEVISM AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


As suggested in my article in The Patriot 
of March 24, Czechoslovakia has indeed be- 
come a storm center. And what crocodile 
tears have been shed in financial] circles over 
the poor Czechs. Meanwhile an untiring 
press campaign has induced masses of the 
idealistic public to shed genuine tears over 
“the betrayal of the Czechs.” Others again, 
such as the Socialists and Communists, make 
party capital out of this sympathy. Finally, 
there are those who feel acutely a sense of 
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humiliation without perceiving that it is 
essentially a certain aspect of British finan- 
cial policy which has been humiliated—not 
the true England, still dormant. It seems 
that nothing short of a series of such humil- 
iations will awaken the nation out of its 
apathetic decay. 

Of course, the real object of the fuss 
created by the press over Czechoslovakia was 
financial and economic. Large interests lost 
heavily in Czechoslovakia, and undoubtedly 
made up much leeway during the crisis, when 
gilt-edged fell from 100 to 91, quickly rising 
again to nearly 102. So it came about that 
the English people were mainly pro-Czech, 
and many believed war was imminent. The 
papers never as much as mentioned the 
Pittsburgh agreement, signed by Professor 
Masaryk (later President Masaryk) in 1918, 
guaranteeing the Slovaks their own parlia- 
ment, administration, and judicature. Yet 
the whole Slovak minority case rests on this 
document, around which took place a series 
of coups and intrigues sufficient to furnish 
the plot of a first-class detective story. The 
remaining minorities suffered from similar 
broken hopes. Neither is the public told 
that Admiral Kolchak’s defeat by the 
Bolsheviks was in great part due to General 
Sirovy’s 50,000 Czech deserters, then fighting 
for Russia, betraying their new cause as they 
had betrayed the old, by adding fuel to the 
Bolshevik chaos of revolution and joining 
in the looting of “White Russian” property. 
How can the British public be in a position 
to form a sound and just opinion on these 
matters from their press? 

Recent events have resulted in a heavy de- 
feat for the gold-standard system. Czecho- 
slovakia was the last barrier between the 
spread of the Italo-Germanic bloc from 
Hamburg to Rumania. At the moment of 
writing, the awakening to a new order of 
things is already proceeding in Hungary and 
Poland; in Rumania the temporarily sup- 
pressed Iron Guard is getting ready to spring. 

Yet the champions of the gold standard are 
playing their last card, the policy of lending 
money abroad. Turkey has already had a 
loan from us, and now it is proposed to lend 
Czechoslovakia money. Much of this money 
will benefit financial Czechs, those of the well- 
known international Bolshevik outlook. As 
deliverance is being carried out under Ger- 
man tutelage, why lend the Czechs money? 
The money will probably be lost, and in that 
case, as usual, the British taxpayer, and not 
the Bank of England, must foot the bill. For- 
eign loans really mean sending goods abroad 
“on tick.” Why not keep the goods here for 
our own people instead, since these markets 
will now be lost to us in any case? 

The dark forces of Bolshevism, shattered 
in Czechoslovakia, may try to re-form here. 
We may have internal monetary and indus- 
trial troubles. It was given out by the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Co. on October 13, during 
news, that the Communists had voluntarily 
suppressed themselves in Prague. What an 
admission of collusion! What an error of 
censorship! Unfortunately, it is more than a 
rumor that the grand orient of Prague has 
merely shifted to Dublin. 

We must be on our guard. The democra- 
cies have just staggered from the verge of 
catastrophe. It may have been that their 
weakness saved them. But Mr. Chamberlain 
was prompted by no weakness in his coura- 
geous action for world peace. May all his fu- 
ture policy be guided by the same unselfish 
spirit of realism and leadership——October 20, 
1938. 


IMPERIAL PRESTIGE AND THE LOAN SYSTEM 


What is to be gathered from a reading of 
the balance and loss account of the British 
Empire for 1939? Let us be frank in our 
interpretations and not shirk ugly facts un- 
der the pretense of a false patriotism, remem- 
bering that if the Empire deserved its 
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greatness, this was earned through facing 
reality with a sense of justice and fair play, 
which made the name of England universally 
honored and respected. This prestige was 
achieved despite many lapses due to an alien 
control of our monetary system. We usually 
suffered the consequences of these at the 
time. It is only of recent years that, owing 
to the development of the power age and 
other factors, the debit account is assuming 
such dangerous proportions. One such lapse 
occurred when in 1773 England took away 
from the American Colonies their representa- 
tive money, commanded that paper bills of 
credit should cease being legal tender, and 
started collecting taxes in silver. This re- 
sulted in the loss of these Colonies because 
there was an acute shortage of silver which 
could only be obtained by exporting to the 
mother country. When the Stamp Act re- 
quired all stamps for legal or commercial 
agreements to be purchased in silver, the 
Tebellion, for 2 years smoldering amid a 
chaos of ruined trade and lost hopes, burst 
forth. The history books in the schools nat- 
urally tell a somewhat different story. 

Our most obvious debit balance today 
seems to be in the Far East. As a result of 
consistently supporting bolshevism in China 
our trade there is nearly a thing of the past. 
What remains of it depends on the good 
graces of the Japanese, who occupy the coast 
and the hinterland from north to south and 
all of Shanghai except the foreign conces- 
sions. A few miles out of Hong Kong the 
railway line enters Japanese territory. At 
the beginning of this war the press thought 
it expedient to excite the British public 
against Japan. It did so by magnifying so- 
called insults and humiliations to the flag. 
Yet now, when as a result of our ceaseless 
hostility, the humiliation has become real 
and visible to any thinking person, the press 
remains silent on the subject. Britain and 
the United States talk of supporting China 
by export credits, i. e., by furnishing China 
with lorries and supplies “on tick.” But as 
Japan is in a position to cut off this trade, 
it is suggested that a road be constructed 
through China’s back door—via Burma. 

Our left wing (and many members of the 
right, following the path of “bolshevism by 
stealth”) are ready to countenance war in 
Europe if only to check the expansion of the 
Germeno-Italian unorthodox money system. 
These people are true champions of Jewish 
control by means of the gold standard. But 
how are we to stop the approaching adhesion 
to the rebel system of the Ukraine with its 
wealth of corn lands? And why should we 
wish to stop it? The press may work us up 
with atrocity tales similar to those poured 
forth during the Czech crisis. But if the in- 
habitants of the Ukraine, with German back- 
ing, wish to throw off the yoke of the Soviet, 
geography would be as unkind to Franco- 
British intervention as it proved in the case 
of Czechoslovakia. The question of the col- 
onies is in German eyes of secondary im- 
portance to that of the control of the great 
European corridor. As Germany will neither 
invade France nor attack England (and does 
not need to) the final question is: Where are 
our armies to fight? Apart from the Mediter- 
ranean, there appears to be no possible battle 
arena. And in this region our hypocritical 
policy of nonintervention only prolongs the 
suffering of the Spanish people by retarding 
Pranco’s inevitable victory. 

Finally, as forecast in my article of October 
20 last, loans to the Balkan states do not seem 
to be preserving our export system. The 
money loaned to Czechoslovakia may be use- 
ful to Germany, but the Rumanian loan sup- 
ported by our purchase of 300,000 tons of 
wheat from that country (which could 
equally well have been imported from Can- 
ada), failed to secure a £2,000,000 order for 
wheat silos. The German and Swiss tenders 
were accepted instead. Indeed, the general 
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break-down of the money mechanism is be- 
coming more evident in the precarious posi- 
tion of our hospitals and railways. The un- 
employment fund may soon be in debt again. 
It is in debt already if past loans are put 
against its assets. Budget tightness may re- 
sult in the risky method of further borrowing 
in England and the United States rather than 
further taxation. President Roosevelt’s “wise 
decision to abandon all idea of balancing the 
Budget and to borrow boldly for public 
works,” as described, would usually be con- 
demned as unsound finance were it not inex- 
Ppedient to do so. The pound Sterling is 
weakening as a result of world events leading 
to the fall in exports. Inflation is whis- 
pered—printing more money against our gold 
reserves. But one cannot eat gold. Thus 
more food imports would be required to feed 
the armament workers. 

I have little space left in which to describe 
the empire’s credit assets, but this is not 
because they are not great. They are im- 
mense, of course. But their proper utilization 
requires a searching out of hearts. The alien 
flood to these shores tends to spread a hatred 
of Germany here. But since many from 
Germany find employment at the expense of 
the English, it serves to awaken an active 
interest in the question such as nothing short 
of personal suffering appears to be able to 
accomplish. The talk of the “terrible anti- 
Semites” pales before the invective of the 
dispossessed ones, whose entire conception 
of this question was based hitherto on al- 
leged persecution. Leaders are needed to 
canalise this growing sentiment; to pre- 
vent real persecution; and intelligently to 
direct these forces toward peaceful settle- 
ment of the world’s ills. This means in the 
first place a break away from Wall Street, 
of which the British Empire is at pres- 
ent but an annex. It means an alinement 
of our resources with and not against the 
shape of things to come, since there are 
changes at hand greater than any, probably, 
which have marked the course of the last 
2,000 years. Bolshevism or nationalism? 
There is no third choice. Our adherence to 
the latter policy would be decisive for 
peace.—January 19, 1939. 


THE MONEY STRUGGLE FOR THE SOUL OF SPAIN 


The entry of Franco’s victorious troops into 
Barcelona has broken the back of the “red” 
Government of Spain. The struggle is over, 
bar the shouting. There only remain the 
conditions for recognizing the new Nationalist 
regime The new order in Spain is about to 
be set up in the midst of a divided world. 
On the one hand, the totalitarian powers 
sincerely rejoice in the victory of this Spanish 
form of national socialism, whilst, on the 
other, the democracies can never really bestow 
more than a grudging approval of these recent 
rebels as the new masters of Spain. The 
democracies have to make the best of a 
bad job, and well must the Spaniards know 
it. As is to be expected, a conflict is taking 
place—on a vital financial issue—between 
two groups of nations for the privilege of 
enlisting Franco Spain on their side. 

In the Patriot of March 18, 1937, I de- 
scribed how the money power based on gold 
was about to be seriously challenged, for the 
first time since Napoleonic days, by the rise 
of the Italo-Germanic monetary system in 
Europe. I said then: “It also marks the 
danger sign of an open divergence between 
two schools of economic thought—the old 
and the new.” I based this article partly 
on an instinctive knowledge of the workings 
of the economic system in Germany, when 
actual statistics were unobtainable. But de- 
cisive confirmation of the fact that the Ger- 
man currency was backed by production and 
not by vaults full of gold came with Hitler’s 
speech to the Reichstag at the end of Janu- 
ary 1937. It will be remembered that Italy 
took the same step during her Abyssinian 
crisis, while Japan has also been a financial 


rebel for some years. Fierce economic war- 
fare has continued between the two groups 
ever since. And the truth is slowly emerg- 
ing that, in spite of the infinitely superior 
resources in the hands of the democratic 
group, the sun of orthodox finance which 
controls them is setting in a glare of angry 
red. Of all the democracies England is the 
most vulnerable because she cannot feed 
herself. In the long run, her imports (two- 
thirds of which are foodstuffs) must be paid 
for by exports, or else by an outflow of gold. 
In the case of the United States, which re- 
fuses to take many goods from us, our adverse 
balance of trade for 1938 was in the nature 
of £70,000,000 sterling, including reexports 
from Britain of colonial produce. As far as 
Britain is concerned, the gold payments to 
the United States are so continuous that in 
recent months freshly mined gold is ear- 
marked in South Africa for the former coun- 
try, and is not shipped to England at all. 
It is, therefore, all the more essential for 
England to increase her exports to other 
countries not having the whip-hand of us, 
as has the United States, upon whom we 
depend for necessary supplies of foodstuffs 
and oil. But in order to export we must lend 
abroad, and borrow is just what these finan- 
cial “rebels” refuse to do. 

Now, how does all this affect General Fran- 
co’s position in Spain? At the present mo- 
ment Franco has practically no gold. The 
gold stock of the former Spanish Government 
must have been greatly reduced in paying for 
war materials, food, etc., from abroad. The 
democracies would like to export to Spain 
and loan money with which to pay. But 
if Franco accedes to this plan he immediately 
reenters the arena :f international finance 
with its system of irreparable debts and its 
gangs of middlemen, which would involve 
his country in economic misery and eventual 
revolution. Should he, on the other hand, 
throw in his lot with the totalitarian group, 
he could vrint money based upon Spanish 
production (and Spain is on the whole fairly 
self-sufficient), exchanging any excess for 
necessary imports from Germany, Italy, and 
all those countries in southeastern Europe 
contained in their economic orbit. Such a 
choice would free his country from the ham- 
pering incubus of so-called orthodox finance. 
Goods could be bought and produced more 
cheaply. Ever-increasing production would 
be balanced by increasing supplies of money. 
And Spain would not get into debt. 

Remembering that General Franco is a 
patriotic Spaniard, it is certain what his 
decision must be. We should not be fooled 
by newspaper talk. The question as to 
whether or not one single German or Italian 
soldier remains in Spain at the end of hos- 
tilities is beside the point. We must recog- 
nize that in the field of economics, as on the 
field of battle, the new Spain will cooperate 
with those nations whose policy combines 
realism with ideals. 

In the event of the democracies being used 
in a desperate attempt to save the domina- 
tion of the gold-owners by warring upon 
the totalitarian powers, we must face the 
prospect of a hostile Spain commanding the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, its ports a 
haven for the lurking submarine, its guns 
trained upon Gibraltar.—March 9, 1939. 


MONEY AND CONSCRIPTION 


As long as England and the other democra- 
cies obey the dictates of international finance, 
it is difficult to see how conscription in this 
country can be carried out on a large scale. 
In the last war we had a great navy and, at 
the end, a considerable army as well. Asa re- 
sult the income tax went up from ls. 2d. to 
6s. in the pound. Furthermore, from the out- 
set .he Government allowed the banks to 
declare a moratorium and printed Treasury 
notes against production. Now we are well 
on the way to having a great navy and a 
great air force; income tax is 5s. 6d. in the 
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pound, we are having budgets little short of 
£1,400,000,000, and on top of this it is pro- 
posed to raise a large army, which is the most 
expensive of the three services, in view of the 
numbers of men serving in its ranks. There 
remains, of course, it will be said, the same 
loophole as in 1914, namely, the unleashing 
of our productive power by printing paper 
money. However, there are several reasons 
why this method cannot so easily be resorted 
to now as it was then. In the first place, we 
are not yet at war, and international finance 
has, up till these days, regarded war as the 
only excuse for indulging in such unorthodox 
actions. And, in the second, ever since re- 
armament started in 1935, our available pro- 
ductive capacity has actually been tapped to 
a greater extent than many realize. In 1935 
the note issue was £400,000,000; now it is 
nearly £500,000,000. Unless prices rise, a 
greater amount of money in circulation en- 
tails a greater demand for goods, chiefly food, 
on the part of workers engaged in the various 
war industries. Many of these goods, as wel! 
as raw materials for rearmament, must be 
imported. 

It is here that difficulties begin, since these 
imports must be paid for by exports, or else 
a drain of gold sets in from these shores west- 
ward across the Atlantic. This is a danger 
sign that we are overtaxing our resources, 
precariously limited by a money system di- 
vorced from reality; it is a sign of a decaying 
agriculture. Moreover, there is an increasing 
tendency for our export markets to dry up. 
An unfavorable balance of trade causes a 
weakness in the pound, which has to be sup- 
ported by the exchange equalization fund off- 
setting the panic sellers of pounds and the 
speculators in dollars by buying dollars with 
gold. This gold in due course crosses the 
Atlantic to increase the £3,500,000,000-odd in 
United States bank vaults and at Fort Knox, 
where more than half the world’s monetary 
gold supply is to be found. But it must be 
purchased by the United States Treasury at 
the prevailing high market price of $35 per 
fine ounce. The American authorities dis- 
courage the importation of goods as much as 
they can on account of enormous unemploy- 
ment figures. So they are left with no pay- 
ment for all the goods they send abroad 
(which goods the people are too poor to buy 
themselves), but vaults full of gold, which, 
in the event of Europe’s changing its money 
system, will become useless except as raw 
material for ornaments or dentistry. In these 
circumstances it is not difficult to see why 
the rumor got about last autumn that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt invited Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini to meet him at sea or on some neu- 
tral island in order to learn the minimum 
terms which the dictators would want before 
pledging lasting peace. 

Thus the whole question of whether we can 
afford a large Army really resolves itself into 
whether we can greatly expand our imports of 
food and other materials without further in- 
creasing our unfavorable trade balance. This 
obviously we cannot do. 

And so, as usual in all these arguments, the 
bases of which are sunk in the morass created 
by the international money power, the an- 
swer is to be found in the action of the 
United States, because, as has been explained, 
this is the country which bleeds us of gold 
and supplies us with most of our needed 
commodities. Were the Americans seriously 
to consider the advantages of providing us 
“on tick” with the necessary materials in 
order that we might raise a great army (which 
might never be required, even in case of war, 
owing to the inaccessibility of the battle 
area) they might render the world safer for 
democracy and for the money power, but at 
the certainty of still further increasing our 
debt to them, which the present money sys- 
tem renders irrepayable, since a “cash and 
carry” system would be useless to us. This 
question throws us back on American poli- 
tics—whether the citizens of the United 
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States really love the European democracies 
and hate Germany and Italy enough to be 
willing to deprive themselves of the neces- 
sary goods, the debt for which they know full 
well must remain, like the last American war 
debt, unpaid; whether, and to what extent, 
propaganda can change their policy of isola- 
tion to one of active support. This problem, 
like the Hampton court maze, winds round 
itself, doubling back to its source. Yet it 
must be faced if we are to have a large army, 
a still more enormous Budget, a still more 
swollen currency, with fixed prices and ex- 
panded imports. And all this to defeat the 
system of exchanging goods by barter against 
other types of goods, now being enjoyed by 
the totalitarian powers. In England the cost 
of maintenance of a motorcar is going up, 
but since the “rape” of Czechoslovakia a 
Czech neo longer has to pay a 45 percent tariff 
on motorcars which come from Germany, his 
natural market. 

Money is the supreme arbiter of politics. 
By a study of it much that is happening has 
been foretold in this series of articles, such 
as the policy to be adopted by nationalist 
Spain of supporting the Axis Powers. We 
now approach the crisis season. Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini are periodically held up 
as bogies to insure immense profits to specu- 
lators. Each panic sweeping the world’s 
stock exchanges puts millions into these peo- 
ple’s pockets, while the democratic system 
permitting this robbery slowly slides into the 
abyss as its money system totters. Are we to 
be used in an attempt to rescue this system, 
or to transform it into bolshevism by engag- 
ing in a fratricidal strife for the benefit of the 
“Washington-Moscow” axis? Or will this 
great empire be saved in time as the result of 
learning through suffering? What is certain 
is that many more so-called surprises are in 
store for the democratic nations, brought 
about by the military might of those powers 
engaged in protecting their new finance from 
strangulation by a foreign loan policy (May 
25, 1939). 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of the issue of March 8, 
1941, entitled “Unity Is Winning.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of March 
8, 1941] 
UNITY IS WINNING 

The voting which took place in the Senate 
yesterday gave heartening testimony to the 
trend toward national unity which has been 
mounting in Congress and in the Nation. 
The overwhelming defeat of the isolationist 
amendments will come as a disturbing shock 
to the Nazi and Fascist leaders who had been 


hopeful of facing a divided and weakened 
America. 

While voting down the extremist measures, 
the Senate did a good deal to meet criticisms 
which have been leveled at the bill as origi- 
nally submitted. The revised Ellender 
amendment is, in our judgment, a satisfac- 
tory compromise of a difficult problem. Sim- 
ilarly, the somewhat dubious provision for 
the termination of the bill by joint resolu- 
tion is buttressed by the restraint upon ap- 
propriations. We are glad to recognize the 
increased reasonableness of the administra- 
tion’s attitude toward its critics. The result 
is already, as Senator LopcE observed, a much 
improved measure. 

There is thus good prospect that the period 
alike of high-handed support and of hysteri- 
cal opposition will now end swiftly in a spirit 
of mutual forbearance. The result will not 
be a perfect act. But it seems likely to be 
one upon which all patriotic Americans, not 
blinded by old prejudices of isolationism, can 
unite. A unanimous vote is doubtless out of 
the question. But the fullest debate having 
been held and the bill having been much 
bettered, there are the strongest reasons why 
every Senator who can conscientiously resolve 
his hesitations in favor of a final affirmative 
should so cast his vote. 

Whether the consequences will spell peace 
or war no man can predict. But at least Con- 
gress will have done its best, first, to preserve 
the peace and, failing that, to strengthen the 
defenses of the country to the limit. If its 
Members can express the national will to 
unity through adopting this vital measure 
by an overwhelming majority, they will 
hearten the whole democratic world and issue 
a dismayiug challenge to the dictators. 
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HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID I. WALSH, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address delivered by 
me on February 20, 1941, on the lend- 
lease bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


America does not shrink from war, despite 
its horrors, if it be a war of defense and self- 
preservation. Our whole history proves that. 
But America ardently and hopefully desires— 
aye demands—today more than ever, in the 
light of the bitter lessons of the previous 
World War, that we stay out of the present 
European war and all wars unless we are 
attacked. 

Yet today we are proceeding to fix a course 
of action vitally affecting our peace, our liv- 
ing standards, our domestic and foreign 
policies, upon speculation, sentiment and 
hysterical fear. 

It is not the task of democratic govern- 
ments to regulate the affairs of other peoples 
or their governments. We have no respon- 
sibility beyond our own shores, or in any 
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other part of the world, where we do not have 
absolute freedom of action. When a nation 
surrenders to another the power of initiative 
and the control of its policies, especially 
policies that relate to peace or war, that 
nation surrenders control over its own 
destiny. 

On every side we witness strenuous ef- 
forts to create the belief that the present 
war in Europe is our war, that Britain is 
fighing our fight, that if we do not go to her 
aid with everything we have, and if worse 
comes to worst, assume and carry on the 
war against the totalitarian states in Europe 
and perhaps against Japan, America will be 
encircled, invaded and conquered. This is 
a cruel and monstrous delusion. It is a 
deliberate, carefully planned move to turn 
Americans from the paths of peace and in- 
volve our country in the European conflict. 
It is an effort, apparently succeeding, to 
have America forget her own interests, safety 
and security, in order to participate in a 
world cataclysm on the side of the European 
nation with whom we have strong attach- 
ments springing from blood and culture and 
who are closely bound to us by many ties. 

What, then, is the reason for the present 
drive toward war? It is because our Nation 
is embarking upon a new policy—is under- 
taking to accept political and military obli- 
gations in other parts of the world; because 
those who seek to create the notion that this 
is our war, are forgetting the experience of 
the past, distorting or exaggerating the mean- 
ing of present facts, striving to lead our Na- 
tion to make its decisions of peace and war 
upon speculative guesses. 

Notwithstanding the severe pressure and 
specious propaganda to bring about our in- 
tervention, I firmly believe that the vast 
majority of Amexicans share the belief that 
our security, our freedom, our future now 
as in the past, are entirely dependent upon 
ourselves and our own defenses, and are 
not dependent upon our participation in the 
age-long quarrels and wars of other nations. 
Americans should be made to understand 
that there is no guaranty of peace for our 
country now, nor will there be any guaranty 
of lasting peace at the end of the present 
war in Europe, unless we make ourselves im- 
pregnable against any aggressor or combina- 
tion of aggressors in the world. 

I am utterly opposed to the so-called 
lease-lend-sale or give-away bill now before 
the Congress. This bill, impliedly or ex- 
pressly, notifies the belligerent countries of 
Europe and Asia, both those with whom we 
sympathize and those whose defeat we hope 
for, that we are going to participate in their 
war and that we intend tarough governmen- 
tal activities to stand behind England, China, 
Greece, and even Russia or any other gov- 
ernment that becomes allied with Great 
Britain in their efforts to conquer the Axis 
Powers, however long the struggle may take, 
whatever the cost may be, whatever the 
sacrifices and sufferings that Americans must 
endure. 

To my mind such a policy is suicidal—de- 
liberate and premeditated. It is a complete 
departure from any resolute course to main- 
tain continued peace for the American people. 
The state of mind of the advocates of such 
a policy is the result of emotion with blind 
disregard of what we are undertaking. I 
repeat, the frightful and overwhelming social, 
economic, and financial consequences seem 
to be completely disregarded and our emo- 
tions alone are directing this Nation toward 
war. 

Have you observed in all the discussions of 
this bill that scarcely a word of alarm or 
fear concerning the future consequences to 
America has been spoken by those who urge 
this measure? No picture has been pre- 
sented to the American people of the hor- 
rors of war. The terrifying consequences of 
a@ wrong step are veiled from the public. 
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There is, of course, the propaganda of fear— 
the possibility of a Hitler invasion of Amer- 
ica—the same propaganda that is found to- 
day in the press of Japan, that the United 
States is going to invade Japan and bomb 
its cities. 

It is affection for and hatred toward cer- 
tain nations and their leaders and without 
consideration of our own safety that has 
prompted this legislation and has step by 
step led to the position in which America 
finds itself today. 

My fellow citizens, the danger to America 
at the present time does not lie in Europe. 
Real and immediate danger to America lies 
in improper guidance of our people—the 
danger of following the impulses of our 
hearts instead of the dictates of reason. 
Even the untold sufferings of millions in 
other parts of the world should not send us 
hunting for machine guns and other wea- 
pons of war until we know that something 
will evolve from that tragic cataclysm which 
will maintain and strengthen our freedom 
and preserve our institutions. There is no 
evidence before us to justify this. But this 
does not mean we should not prepare our- 
selves against such a possibility. It does 
mean that we should not bring war to our- 
selves because of a suspicion, a possibility, 
or a chance that we may be attacked. 

There is, it seems to me, underlying the 
war-provoking policies of this bill, a com- 
plete lack of a positive and unalterable de- 
termination to safeguard the lives of Ameri- 
cans, to conserve our own military defenses, 
or contribute with any degree of certainty 
to the preservation of the life of the Nation. 
Frankly, is not America today thinking too 
much of sacrificing and dying for the ad- 
justment of wrongs elsewhere and thinking 
too little of the resulting destruction of our 
own freedom? 

Even before the present bill was under 
consideration, Members of the Congress were 
vehemently calling attention to the precari- 
cus economic precipice which confronts 
America. Today these same voices are silent 
and we hear no protest to the effect that 
war and its gigantic costs would bring about 
our economic ruin quicker than any one 
thing, or any protests as to the consequences 
of it all, namely, the substitution of a type 
of government that we claim to abhor. 

The real and vital question before the 
Nation, as I see it, involves, however appeal- 
ing the cause may be, more than aid to 
Britain, or even support of the British war 
policy. America’s problem is this: Are we to 
defend our freedom in our own Western 
Hemisphere, or are we to adopt in effect 
a policy of relying upon other nations in 
the Eastern Hemisphere for our own 
preservation? 

Let us now ask the proponents of this bill 
a few questions: Have you given serious and 
real consideration to the fact that the bill 
takes us into a war in Europe for which con- 
fessedly we are not prepared? Have you, who 
are urging our intervention, faced the fact 
that England may fail? If this should hap- 
pen, America shall have lost the war, vessels, 
planes, weapons, and munitions delivered by 
our Government out of its own arsenals, its 
own defense protection, at the cost of weak- 
ening our national defense. If that happens, 
America may end its European war adventure 
in a war between two enemies—one in the 
Atlantic and one in the Pacific—neither of 
whom has attacked us or committed any 
overt act to this date that would indicate 
they intend to make war upon us. 

Another question: If America now gives 
her all for the aid of Britain instead of keep- 
ing it selfishly, if you please, to defend our- 
selves against invasion, how are we to re- 
move and destroy the objectionable doc- 
trines and supermilitary power of the Nazis 
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and Fascists unless we land on the conti- 
nent of Europe with armed forces? 

If Britain successfully resists, as all Ameri- 
cans desire, are we going to undertake the 
job of removing Hitler and his allies from 
Europe and restoring the enslaved peoples of 
Europe to freedom, or will we leave it to 
England alone to do so? 

Again, if peace results with the side with 
which America sympathizes and supports, 
would America be expected to stay in Europe 
or Asia to police them? Shall we leave the 
terms of peace to Europe and come back 
home, ready to send our men to guard it 
when something goes wrong in the future? 

Not one of these stupendous possibilities 
is mentioned or even offered to be considered 
by those who would give America to save the 
world. 

The indifference to the awful consequences 
of the course we are pursuing would be 
puerile if it were not so tragic. 

Briefly stated, the argument advanced in 
favor of the bill and the course of action 
contemplated boils down to the single prop- 
osition “Let’s take steps to save the British 
Empire and if we do this we will save the 
American way of life.” My fellow Ameri- 
cans, we have dared for 150 years to protect 
and defend alone the American way of life. 
We did it when we were small in numbers 
and poor, without substantial material re- 
sources. Now we are 130,000,000 people, the 
richest Nation on the earth, with an indus- 
trial power equal to that of all Europe com- 
bined, and yet because a war-mad man 
named Hitler has come to power in Europe 
we are afraid to stand alone. 

Some other Americans today urge that 
we should become an ally with those who are 
fighting aggressors in other parts of the 
world, without our fighting such aggressors. 
Proclaiming the European war is America’s 
war, they insist that we take no part in it 
with our manpower, yet they expect that 
Britain shall not negotiate any peace which 
would not be satisfactory to us. Why this 
lack of frankness with the American people? 

The lease-lend bill is not for the defense 
or protection of America. It spells disaster 
and ruin to all that Americans hold dear. 
It must be killed before it destroys America. 

The hatreds, the injustices, the selfish- 
ness, the greed, and the wars that saturate 
the history of Europe, that have destroyed 
its economic life and have sent from Europe 
to America in search of freedom, millions of 
the forefathers of those who are now listen- 
ing to me, should be avoided by us today 
just as our forefathers so emphatically coune- 
seled us in years gone by. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM MIAMI (FLA.) HERALD 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Miami Herald of March 2, 1941, en- 
titled “As We See It.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald of March 2, 
1941] 


AS WE SEE IT 


It is exceedingly unpopular these days to 
write anything that savors of disagreement 
with the Great White Father and his strange 
assortment of world reformers who are now 
turning Washington into a glorified grand 
hotel of international intrigue and national 
deception. 

Nevertheless, it is still our privilege to set 
down the truth as we see it though the ob- 
structors of freedom of the press and the 
undercover wire tappers are even now hard 
at work to see that “certain important in- 
formation” never reaches the general public. 
Freedom of the air never really existed. A 
news commentator who speaks out of turn 
ultimately gets the word via his sponsor that 
his remarks are harming the sale of the 
product he is supposed to popularize and a 
mere station owner who dared to be so brash 
as to express his opinion of anything more 
important than an umpire’s decision would 
soon find himself without a license to operate. 

Thanks to the press, however, the general 
public learns that the soldiers in our own 
cantonments could use some of the “bun- 
dles” we are daily sending abroad; that 
Members of Congress who talk about “all- 
out aid short of war” really mean war; that 
in return for provisioning the 50 destroyers 
sent to England with every possible creature 
comfort, we are now enjoying the “privilege” 
of being held up in Bermuda, Newfoundland, 
and other outposts of the British Empire by 
selfish, greedy landowners who insist that 
Uncle Sam must pay their price for the 
ground we need to establish naval and mili- 
tary bases; that provisions of the lend-lease 
bill are actually in effect even though the bill 
has not as yet been approved by Congress; 
that we are called upon to make individual 
sacrifices while “refugees” from a dozen lands 
saunter about the smart gathering places 
in New York, Miami Beach, and Palm Beach 
wearing enough jewels to equip half a dozen 
base hospitals in beleaguered England; that 
anyone who even dares question the pro- 
priety of any move made by this administra- 
tion is immediately made the target for a 
smear campaign; that the most vociferous 
shouters for war have given no visible evi- 
dence of their burning desire to rush to the 
colors; that there is confusion on every hand 
in our preparations for defense; that labor 
is gradually playing into the hands of those 
who would like to see it regulated entirely 
by governmental edict; that few of our so- 
called statesmen have the courage to advo- 
cate the only form of national tax that will 
ever enable us to balance our Budget for nor- 
mal governmental operations—a national 
manufacturers’ sales tax payable at the 
source; that as a people we should be con- 
stantly on the alert against infringements 
of civil liberties and our inalienable rights 
which are more in jeopardy today than ever 
before in the history of our Republic and 
that under the camouflage of “preserving 
democracy,” our legislators at Washington 
are today preparing to pass a bill, ironically 
numbered 1776, which, when in complete 
operation, will drive a knife thrust through 
the very heart of democracy itself. 

These things, and more, a vital and coura- 
geous press can reveal. Unfortunately for the 
ultimate welfare of this Nation, too few of 
them are meeting that responsibility. It 1s 
far easier to ride along with the popular cur- 
rent of the moment because such a procedure 
offends fewer readers and is less likely to 
affect the cash register adversely. 

And so it is with people. Not enough of 
them do their own reasoning. Straight 
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thinking comes only from a background ob- 
tained through study and work. 

It is much simpler and far less troublesome 
to run with the crowd; to let someone else 
think for you. Perhaps that explains the 
deluge of maudlin patriotism to which all of 
us have been subjected in the last few 
months. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to attend even a movie without having one’s 
intelligence insulted by such obvious propa- 
ganda and flag waving that anyone with an 
I. Q. approaching normal limits feels cheap in 
being seen on the premises. 

This type of mawkish emotionalism 

reaches its absolute nadir in the night-club 
sector, where star performers of the F. Scott 
Fitzgerald era are discovering that a finale 
which reveals an American flag improperly 
displayed to the strains of God Bless America 
is a sure-fire way to bring down the house and 
make the manager believe their act is still 
good. 
In the Miami area, cafe society has jumped 
to its collective feet so many times when the 
orchestra strikes up Irving Berlin’s stirring 
composition that ringside philosophers like 
Damon Runyon are convinced most of them 
really believe God Bless America is our na- 
tional anthem. 

Well, this country is due for a rude awak- 
ening. As things stand now, we are well on 
the way to be taken for the greatest social, 
economic, and political sleigh ride in history. 
It will be more than costly; it will be destruc- 
tive of nearly every principle for which our 
Nation has stood in the last 150 years. But 
it is as inevitable as death itself. 

In our small way, we have protested each 
and every move calculated to undermine the 
sound foundations which have sustained this 
Republic for generations. Others have done 
likewise but their outcries have been largely 
lost in a wave of national hysteria which 
seems to have engulfed all our powers to 
reason. 

But now the die is cast. America will very 
shortly be fighting in this war. The time 
will come when our sons will be called upon 
to invade continental Europe. And for what? 

Perhaps a Nation which has grown so soft 
as to adopt the craven attitude that another 
country is fighting “our war” deserves no bet- 
ter fate than the one which lies immediately 
ahead. 

JOHN 8S. KNIGHT. 


NO LOVE FOR BRITISH 


To the Eprror OF THE MIAMI DaILy NEws: 

From talking to hundreds of people in the 
past 6 months, I cannot find a single person 
who cares for England as a nation. Any 
preference they show to help her seems to be 
on a lesser-of-two-evils basis. Certainly Eng- 
land has never shown any desire to befriend 
this country in any of its trials and tribula- 
tions in the last century. Is there any one 
specific instance where England has shown a 
spark of friendship for this country? She 
refused to collaborate with the United States 
when Japan was about to seize Manchuria, 
which started the epidemic of land grabbing 
throughout the world. She belittled our par- 
ticipation in the last war, called the United 
States a nation of mongrels, repudiated her 
honest debts to us, and called us shylocks 
because we even dared to expect any interest 
on the debt. 

Even now, with Hitler knocking at their 
doors, the latest destroyers-for-bases deal is a 
sample of their greed and hunger for terri- 
tory. Even with their dying gasp they could 
not make an honest gesture to their only 
and best friend. They had to lease us swamps 
and stink holes for air bases that will cost the 
good old United States billions of dollars to 
fill in. 

Frankly, although I am of English extrac- 
tion, Iam disgusted with the brand of friend- 
ship that emanates from England. At the 
present time they are soft soaping our very 
susceptible politicians in Washington. They 
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have them starry-eyed with banquets, hands- 
across-the-sea speeches, etc., but when the 
war is over we'll be right where we were be- 
fore in their estimation—a bunch of shy- 
locks, mongrels, and suckers. 

Undoubtedly every American knows the 
foregoing allegations are true, and I dare any 
Englishman to refute the charges. Boake 
Carter is continually being castigated because 
of his English ancestry, but he is just another 
Englishman who sees the light. 

M. R. STEVES. 

MIAMI, 





The Lend-Lease Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Thursday, February 13), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM JOHNSTOWN (PA.) 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Johnstown Tribune un- 
der date of Thursday, March 6, 1941. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune] 
LEASE-LEND MEANS DICTATORSHIP 


The Tribune believes that the United 
States should extend to Great Britain every 
possible material aid, short of actually send- 
ing American soldiers or American fighting 
ships to Europe. We are, however, opposed 
to the lease-lend bill now being debated in 
Congress. We believe it constitutes a men- 
ace to our democratic form of government 
and threatens the liberties of the people by 
conferring upon the President of the United 
States dictatorial powers scarcely exceeded 
by those exercised by the dictators of Euro- 
pean countries now at war. 

We believe that Congress, instead of pass- 
ing the lease-lend bill, should make an out- 
right grant of, say, $2,000,000,000 to Great 
Britain, to be set up in the form of credits 
for the purchase of American-made goods, 
including airplanes, tanks, and munitions of 
war. 

We oppose the lease-lend bill because we 
believe it would mean the immediate dis- 
patch of American fighting ships to European 
waters and definitely weaken an arm of na- 
tional defense that may be needed if the 
United States becomes embroiled with Japan 
in the Pacific. Winston Churchill has said 
that Britain does not want our fighting men, 
but does have need of ships to augment the 
British Navy in its blockade of Germany 
and Italy, and for use in convoying freight 
vessels to port in England. Once we agree 
to use our warships for either purpose we will 
be in the war up to our eyes. 

We have no illusions, however, concerning 
the ability of those opposed to the lease-lend 
bill to bring about its defeat, unless some un- 
dreamed of miracle occurs. We favor an out- 
right grant of $2,000,000,000 because we want 
to see Britain win and because we are con- 
vinced that the present bill is a greater men- 
ace to American democracy than are Messrs. 
Hitler and Mussolini. 
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Agricultural Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, March 10, 1941 





ADDRESSES BY THE PRESIDENT, VICE 
PRESIDENT, AND SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on the 8th 
day of March 1941 the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Honorable Claude R. Wick- 
ard, delivered radio addresses on the 
occasion of the celebration of the eighth 
anniversary of the passing of farm legis- 
lation affecting the farmers of America. 
However one may disagree with some of 
the phases of the agricultural program 
which has been adopted from time to 
time during the past 8 years, I doubt if 
anyone can say that the President of the 
United States, and the Vice President of 
the United States while he was Secretary 
of Agriculture, have not done everything 
within their power in attempting to give 
the farmer of America his rightful place 
in the economic scene. I respectfully re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix the addresses made by 
the President, the Vice President, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture upon the occa- 
sion referred to. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT BROADCAST FROM THE 
WHITE HOUSE IN CONNECTION WITH THE AN- 
NIVERSARY FARM DINNERS 


I am glad to be able again to take part in 
this anniversary celebration. Eight years 
ago today I sent out a call for farmers and 
farm leaders to come to Washington to help 
draft farm legislation to meet the emergency. 
That meeting led to the national farm pro- 
grams that we now have. 

Farmers did their work well. Agriculture 
was almost helpless before the emergency of 
1933 but in September 1939, when another 
crisis confronted us, the crisis of the second 
World War, it was far better prepared. 

The reasons for the favorable position of 
agriculture in the late summer of 1939 are 
not hard to find. Agriculture probably suf- 
fered more than any other industry from the 
short-sighted national policies that followed 
the end of the first World War. When the 
farmers arrived here in response to my call 
of March 8, 1933, I found a group eager for 
action and ready to lay aside minor differ- 
ences. They knew there was no time to lose. 

When the second World War began, the 
farm programs inaugurated in 1933 served as 
shock absorbers for agriculture. We had no 
repetition of the “buy a bale” movement and 
other ineffective proposals for farm relief that 
followed August of 1914. 

Today there is no call to plow up the plains. 
American agriculture is in splendid condition 
to play its full part in the program of na- 
tional defense. Our granaries are full. Our 
stores of food and fiber are adequate to meet 
our own needs at home—yes, and the needs 
of our friends in other lands now fighting for 
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their existence—fighting in behalf of all 
democratic forms of government, fighting 
against world control by dictatorships. 

The country is glad that there are no bot- 
tienecks in our agricultural production. The 
farm front is ready for any demand of total 
defense. 

It is no accident that the farmers of our 
country stand ready to serve in the severe 
trial ahead of us. Their preparedness is the 
fruit of their own voluntary, concerted ef- 
forts, stretching back over the years. 

These efforts are embodied in national farm 
programs, conceived by the farmers and 
administered by farmers. 

To me the story of this achievement is a 
genuine inspiration. Back in 1933, farmers 
balked at the philosophy of fear and inaction. 
Assisted by government, they came together 
and began to work together to solve some of 
these difficulties. Through their programs 
they have raised farm income. They are con- 
serving their soil. They are rehabilitating 
poverty-stricken farmers. The farm front is 
a broad one but national programs for agri- 
culture touch every part of this front. 

Six million farmers cooperating in these 
national programs are helping to give the 
answer to those who question the future of 
democracy. I am well aware that these pro- 
grams have not solved all farm problems. 
Out of the war have arisen new difficulties 
and new demands. The post-war world will 
be different in many ways from the world we 
knew before September 1939. But given a 
sympathetic national administration, farmers 
can meet these post-war problems as they met 
those of 1933. They can achieve the equality 
they must have if they are to make their 
proper contribution to the national defense 
and to the American way of life. 

It is the fate of this common life that 
weighs upon all our hearts tonight. And it 
may interest you to know that only a few 
hours ago the Senate passed by a vote of 
about 2 to 1 the lend-lease bill for aid to 
the democracies of the world that are trying 
to save their democracy. The farmer, no less 
than the businessman and the workman, has 
his eyes turned to the world situation. 

Democracy over large areas of the Old World 
is threatened with extinction. And no demo- 
cratic farm program in the United States, 
nor the democratic way of life here, can hope 
to survive the death of democracy over the 
rest of the earth. 

We cannot escape our collective responsi- 
bility for the kind of life that is going to 
emerge from the ordeal through which the 
world is passing today. We cannot be an 
island. We may discharge that responsibility 
unwisely but we cannot escape the conse- 
quences of our choice. We would have it a 
world in which we may live in peace, freedom, 
and security—the kind of world our farmer 
forefathers dreamed of and worked for as they 
settled the Atlantic seaboard and pushed 
their way to the West. I am confident that 
the farmers of 1941 want this kind of world 
to survive. 








ADDRESS DELIVERED BY VICE PRESIDENT HENRY A. 
WALLACE ON THE OCCASION OF ANNIVERSARY 
FARM DINNERS 


A year ago I spoke On this program as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and today my good 
friend Claude Wickard has that responsi- 
bility. But both of us are working for that 
great American whose leadership is one of 
our greatest blessings, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He is the best friend that agri- 
culture has ever had in the White House. 

Eight years ago the President called farmers 
together to draft a program to meet an emer- 
gency. We didn’t know then that the pro- 
grams we were building would be a bulwark 
against the storms which sweep the world in 
1941. In 1933 many people felt we would 
soon be back in our old, safe, familiar world 
again. Now we know that world has gone. 
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The early farm programs turned out to be 
only a part of the armor which we will have 
to wear to live in the world of the 1940's. 
It is our salvation that we already have forged 
some of that armor. 

Our 1933 dream of a return to the pre-war 
world has gone, perhaps forever. Yet the 
Nation still has certain choices before it. It 
can and must decide the extent of our aid to 
democracy, and farmers will help in making 
that decision. 

There is no question about farmer sym- 
pathies in this world crisis. Farmers founded 
American democracy, and farmers today, no 
less than other Americans, cherish democracy, 
loathe tyrannical aggression, and love peace. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt loves peace, too. 
He is working to keep war away from these 
shores. But refusing to help other democ- 
racies does not guarantee peace. At this 
stage in the world’s history the pacifism of 
the appeasers is the road to war or slavery. 
Preparedness and a strong international 
policy are the only possible roads to peace 
and freedom. 

On the basis of cold self-interest our farm- 
ers have a tremendous stake in the triumph 
of democracy. Millions of Americans are 
directly dependent upon our foreign trade. 
If the Nazis win, there is little future for that 
trade. 

The loss of foreign trade would mean the 
loss of some of our liberties. The way the 
war goes in Europe probably will settle the 
question of just how tight future controls 
for American agriculture will be. Munitions 
and food for Britain now may well determine 
for the future how many of their old free- 
doms will be left to American farmers. 

The future of some of those freedoms will 
depend also on our relations with our neigh- 
bors in Latin America. I hope the farmers 
of the United States determine to help make 
these relations satisfactory. We've got to get 
along with Latin America if we are going to 
make our own democracy vital and enduring. 
We must not let the tragedy of Europe be 
repeated here. We must not let Nazi tri- 
umphs in Europe lead to Nazi control in 
Latin America. We must not let hatred 
dominate in the New World as it has in the 
old. 

Farmers are as fair-minded as any group in 
America. They have planned and adminis- 
tered national programs for agriculture. To 
do this they had to be above sectional inter- 
ests. Men big enough to do that are big 
enough to look at our international prob- 
lems clearly and sanely. They will be able 
to vision the United States as a leader in 
an orderly and prosperous world. 

The farmers of this country are fortunate 
in having their national farm programs. 
They should guard them well. They are 
fortunate in having Claude Wickard as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. I have known Claude 
for years. He is an Indiana dirt farmer, and 
a good one, and he has vision enough to want 
to help tenants and workers, as well as farm 
owners. 

I know he will make a good lieutenant for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in his magnificent 
effort to make the world a safe place for 
freedom, peace, and abundance fairly shared. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SECRETARY OF AGRICUL= 
TURE CLAUDE R. WICKARD ON THE OCCASION OF 
ANNIVERSARY FARM DINNERS 


Eight years ago today, in a time of grave 
national emergency, a new kind of partner- 
ship came into being. Farmers and Govern- 
ment teamed up to meet a crisis that neither 
could cope with alone. 

And tonight we realize that once again we 
face a grave emergency. Because of this, 
the anniversary we are observing takes on 
new meaning. It becomes not so much a 
symbol of what we have accomplished but 
rather of what we can accomplish. 

One way to measure what we have accom- 
plished since 1933 is to look back to where 









we started. Eight years ago our address was 
Bankruptcy, U. S. A. All of us lived there 
or near there. 

Yet the situation on March 8, 1933, didn’t 
seem nearly as hopeless as the situation had 
the previous March. After failing to get 
help from Government, we made some 
changes. We helped elect a new administra- 
tion and a new President. That President 
is still working for us, and he has done more 
for agriculture than any other man who ever 
occupied the White House. And, as you know, 
HENRY WALLACE is still working for us, too, 
and farmers never had a better friend. 

Yes; we’ve gone a long way since March 
1933, and much further than some of us real- 
ize. Franklin Delano Roosevelt gave farmers 
a seat at the first table. As a result, we have 
more than doubled the farm income of 1932. 
We've established an ever-normal granary, 
and so far as food is concerned we are better 
prepared than any nation on earth. Since 
1933 we have begun systematic care of our 
soil on a national scale. We are feeding our 
surpluses to the hungry instead of letting 
them rot on boxcar sidings or in the fields. 
We have had, and are grateful for, the coop- 
eration of many businessmen in these sur- 
plus programs. 

I could mention many other farm programs 
undertaken in the past few years. But to 
my way of thinking other things are more 
significant than the mere existence of the 
programs, valuable as they may be. 

American farmers have proved their abil- 
ity to work together in national programs for 
agriculture. Some people used to say farm- 
ers just wouldn’t pull together. They were 


‘ wrong, just as those people who say democ- 


racy can’t compete with dictatorship are 
wrong. 

We built these programs in a time of stress 
and stormy. Now another storm is upon us, 
and if farmers didn’t have their programs 
they would be as helpless as they were in 
1932. Now, the programs are protecting 
farmers and consumers, too. Whatever the 
future brings, this country will not lack for 
food and fiber. If England needs food, as 
England will, farmers can supply that, too. 
Furthermore, they can fill all our needs with- 
out plowing up the plains and sowing the 
seed for a future crop of dust storms. 

All that farmers ask in return is a fair 
price for their products and a fair income 
from their labor. 

I know that the President and Vice Presi- 
dent want agriculture to have equality with 
other groups. They have proved that many 
times. And let me assure President Roose- 
velt that the overwhelming majority of farm- 
ers are behind his efforts to defend democ- 
racy. American farmers have never goose- 
stepped, and they never will. They are ready 
to do whatever becomes necessary to protect 
our way of life. 


a  — 


Tribute to the Late Senator Smoot 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, March 10, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
last night at the memorial services con- 
ducted at the Washington Chapel of the 
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Latiter Day Saints Church in honor of the 
late Senator Smoot, of Utah, former 
Senator Henry Fountain Ashurst de- 
livered one of the principal addresses 
which was most impressive and thought- 
ful. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have former Senator Ashurst’s 
address inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Reed Smoot—statesman, distinguished 
citizen, patriotic American, has reached his 
journey’s end, and here in this beautiful 
chapel of his religious faith in the Capttol 
City of our Nation, where for 30 years he 
labored with honest zeal for the public good, 
we are assembled to pay tribute to his worth 
and work. 

He was a devoted, faithful husband, a kind, 
loving-—almost indulgent—father, a man of 
courage, independence, and integrity, a friend 
who never doubted or distrusted. 

He observed and practiced his own religious 
faith; he manfully scorned bigotry and re- 
spected the religious views and opinions of all 
persons, howsoever different from his own 
such other views and opinions might be. 

As a statesman he not only originated 
many important measures, but displayed 
much skill and energy in the management of 
current legislation. Many of the monu- 
mental public buildings of Washington, with 
their amplitude and lines of elegance, were 
constructed as a result of his vision and 
unremitting exertions. 

One of the laws bearing his name, the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff law, was enacted after 
many months of consideration by Congress, 
and although some criticism was made of him 
at the time for the reason that some of the 
rates of import duty in the law were sup- 
posed to be too high, the truth is that al- 
though Senator Smoot believed in the protec- 
tive-tariff system, he frequently, with dis- 
criminating Judgment, voted for rates of duty 
lower than the rates actually appearing in 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff law. In other 
words, in some instances Congress took the 
view that the rate of duty on some particu- 
lar item ought to be higher than even Sena- 
tor Smoot himself could approve. 

Soon after his induction into the Senate in 
1903 he was made the victim of a cruel and 
unjust persecution which lasted many 
months. In the present day it would seem 
incredible that such a reckless and relentless 
foray against a citizen could have been con- 
ducted in America. I, who as a boy, had lived 
amidst the communicants of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints and who 
knew their patriotism, industriousness, in- 
tegrity, and sober living, was disgusted and 
indignant at this persecution of Senator 
Smoot. 

Although not a Member of the United 
States Senate at that time, I happened to be 
in Washington on legal business and was an 
observer of the proceedings and hearings. 
During those long and bitter days, Senator 
Smoot carried himself with marvelous cir- 
cumspection and steadfastly put forth a 
courage, fortitude, and patience rarely 
equalled even by some of the world’s famous 
philosophers. Indeed, the lesson of his cour- 
age and fortitude in those distressing cir- 
cumstances is one that may well be studied, 
remembered, and emulated by any person 
who might at some time be struck a foul 
blow by a malign instrument of fate or who 
might be besieged by some vascillating whim 
of fickle public opinion. 

From this persecution Senator Smoot not 
only emerged triumphant and won vindica- 
tion, but he won more than vindication, for 
he gained prestige and position and earned 
that peculiar affection which is awarded to 
the brave and patient man who not only 
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remains unshaken by personal abuse but 
practices moderation, forbearance, and for- 
giveness. During that contest he demon- 
strated the effectiveness and the nobility of 
the defensive weapon of good character. Be- 
fore his good character, slander and detrac- 
tion were hushed, idle gossip grew tired, and 
malice was abashed. 

Although sensitive to a remarkable degree, 
he never stooped to give futile and needless 
explanations but left his character and his 
deeds to justify and explain his conduct and 
his life. 

He died as he lived. Without fear and 
without shirking, he passed beyond our 
poor power now to injure or to exalt him to 
that vast realm of peace where the innumera- 
ble dwell. 

His parents were pioneers of the western 
frontier, and at the moment when their 
famous son, Reed Smoot, passed into an- 
other great frontier, his kindly eyes may 
have glanced inquiringly toward the undis- 
covered country, but it was a glance that 
showed no shade of fear or doubt. 





Repayment of Alabama Rehabilitation 
Loans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM MONTGOMERY ADVER- 
TISER 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser of March 6, 1941, there 
appeared an Associated Press story under 
the caption “Alabama _ rehabilitation 
loans repaid ahead of maturity.” The 
story recites that— 

Alabama farmers are repaying their rural 
rehabilitation loans faster than they mature. 

This was shown by a report of the Farm 
Security Administration filed with the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Figures corrected to June 30, 1940, showed 
$5,913,662 of these Alabama loans had ma- 
tured and $6,230,756 had been repaid. 

The Alabama record of repayment was 
105.4 percent. Most of the Southern States 
exceeded 100 percent— 


In their repayments. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
full text of this story printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. It is really a trib- 
ute to the sense of obligation and the 
work and efforts of our farmers and to 
the fine administration and work of the 
Farm Security Administration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Montgomery Advertiser of March 
6, 1941] 


ALABAMA REHABILITATION LOANS REPAID AHEAD 
OF MATURITY 


(By Ben Grant, Associated Press Staff Writer) 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—Alabama farmers 
are repaying their rural rehabilitation loans 
faster than they mature, 
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This was shown by a report of the Farm 
Security Administration filed with the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Figures corrected to June 30, 1940, showed 
$5,913,662 of these Alabama loans had ma- 
tured and $6,230,756 had been repaid. 

The Alabama record of repayment was 
105.4 percent. Most of the Southern States 
exceeded 100 percent. The national average 
was 82.7 percent and the District of Colum- 
bit was lowest with 39 percent. 

Other data submitted to the House com- 
mittee during recent hearings on the agri- 
culture appropriation bill included: 

The average farm area in Alabama is 71.9 
acres and the value $2,135. The average 
United States farm is 154.8 acres and the 
value $6,901. 

On farm tenant loans, Alabama repay-~ 
ments have been 99.3 percent. The national 
percentage is 97.7. 

The percentage of farm tenancy in Ala- 
bama advanced from 46.8 in 1880 to 64.5 
in 1935. The national increase was from 
25.6 to 42.1. 

The F. S. A. expects to make 750 farm 
tenant loans in Alabama during the year be- 
ginning July 1. The total of these loans was 
estimated at $3,227,648 or 6.46 percent of the 
national total. The figures are the same 
for the current fiscal year. 

During the 4 years of the operations of 
the farm-tenant program, the F. 8. A. has re- 
ceived 50.476 Alabama applications for loans 
and granted 1,865. 

Under the rural rehabilitation program, 
on figures corrected to June 30, 33,403 Ala- 
bama families have received loans and 
30,640 have received grants. 

There are 105,299 Alabama farm families 
with gross incomes of less than $600 a year. 
There are 273,455 farm operations in the 
State. 





































































Camp William James, Sharon, Vt. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1941 


STATEMENT FROM THE DARTMOUTH 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the ReEc- 
ORD a statement from the Dartmouth, 
of the issue of Friday, March 7, 1941, 
which relates to Camp William James, 
at Sharon, Vt. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Dartmouth of March 7, 1941] 


Death for a great idea has always been 
lifted above tragedy. But the real tragedy 
of the present is that lives are being given 
away for ideas that humanity has outgrown. 

A few years ago a friend of ours came to 
America. Beautiiul and gallant in body and 
mind, he wished to spend his life for a so- 
ciety of men and women who would fight 
and work together, all over the globe, in the 
battle of peace. This man was French. And 
so on the 18th of May 1940 he died in battle 
with Hitler’s tanks. The tragedy of this lies, 
not in his death but in the fact that he 
could not live, or even die, for the new faith 
which is embodied in Camp William James. 
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In Vermont today there is still a chance 
for new adventure, for new deeds for man- 
kind. Young Americans have a new faith. 
Citizens of Vermont, who have an instinct 
for the real, have this faith also. So they 
have welcomed the young men of Camp Wil- 
liam James into their villages and into their 
hearts. 

This camp is very real and local, right 
here in Vermont. It is also universal, full of 
meaning for other lands and nations. For 
that reason we wish to make a gift to “Coun- 
cil and Camp, Inc.” We offer it in the name 
of our friend, Roger Faure. He died in the 
battles of Europe, but he belonged in this 
company here. 

We hope that this gift of $1,000 will make 
possible a place where the spirit of Camp 
William James can be communicated to new- 
comers—a reception house, perhaps, for new 
settlers in Vermont, but, above all, a hearth 
where other young men from all over the 
country, perhaps from all over the world, may 
learn to share and carry out the spirit of the 
founders. 

Henry Copley GREENE. 
ROSALIND HUIDEKOPER GREENE. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 5, 1941. 


To NaTHAN P. DopcE, 
President of the Council 
of the Nine Towns. 
DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER, 
Arlington, Vt. 
RosBert O'BRIEN, 
Camp William James, 
Dartmouth, 1940. 
INCORPORATORS OF COUNCIL AND Camp, INC. 





Defense Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 
AND REPLY OF SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
some time ago there appeared in the 
New York Times this very short editorial 
headed “Defense Strikes”: 

DEFENSE STRIKES 

It would be extremely reassuring if, as the 
President declares, defense strikes have af- 
fected only about one-quarter of 1 percent 
of defense industry at any time or about 
one four-hundredth of the total defense ef- 
fort. But this estimate differs so radically 
from the public impression regarding this 
situation, and is so surprising on its face, 
that the country ought to know the source 
of the figure and the full statistical basis 
for arriving at it. 


Mr. President, the source of the fig- 
ures on which the President based his 
statement is the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in the Department of Labor, and 
the Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, 
categorically answered this editorial. 
Due to the amount of information con- 
tained in the answer, due to the general 
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public’s interest in this question, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial and 
the reply to it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the reply of the Secretary of Labor 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DIFENSE STRIKES 


It would be extremely reassuring if, as the 
President declares, defense strikes have af- 
fected only about one-quarter of 1 percent 
of defense industry at any time, or about 
one four-hundredth of thc total defense effort. 
But this estimate differs so radically from 
the public impression regarding the situa- 
tion, and is so surprising on its face, that 
the country ought to know the source of the 
figure and the full statistical basis for ar- 
riving at it. 


PRESIDENT’S STRIKE FIGURES—SECRETARY PER- 
KINS EXPLAINS Basis For His STATEMENT ON 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


To the Epitor of the NEw Yorx Times: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor is the 
President’s source of information that strikes 
in defense industries in 1940 resulted in lost 
time equal to only one-fourth of 1 percent 
of the total defense effort. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has col- 
lected information on numbers of strikes for 
many years. It is the only official source of 
information with respect to numbers of 
strikes. The materia] is collected by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ own field agents and 
by correspondence with all parties to disputes. 
The record is quite comprehensive, and it is 
the only service in this country that has such 
comprehensive information. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics classifies 
every strike by the industry in which it occurs 
and secures an estimate of the number of 
workers involved in the strike, the number of 
days out on strike, and so the number of 
man-days of lost time that result from the 
strike. On this basis the figures for all strikes 
can be added together showing the number 
of strikes that have occurred in any given 
industry, the number of men who have been 
involved, and the number of man-days of lost 
time resulting. 


THE “VITAL” DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Eleven of the manufacturing industries of 
the country are recognized as being vital to 
national defense, and so have been called de- 
fense industries. These industries are air- 
craft, aluminum, automobiles, steel, electri- 
cal machinery, engine manufacturing, explo- 
sives, foundries and machine shops, machine 
tools, sawmills, and shipbuilding. 

In these 11 industries in 1940 the Bureau 
of Labor statistics estimates that an average 
of 2,370,000 workers were employed, and that 
they worked an aggregate of approximately 
555,000,000 man-days. In all of these indus- 
tries combined there were 244 strikes in 1940. 
Some of the strikes involved very few work- 
ers, others several thousand workers. Some 
of the strikes lasted for only a day, others a 
long time. In the aggregate, however, these 
strikes resulted in 1,461,000 man-days of lost 
time. This 1,461,000 man-days lost equal 
almost exactly one-fourth of 1 percent of the 
number of man-days worked (555,000,000). 

As a matter of fact, in only 5 of the 11 in- 
dustries studied did the percentage of idle 
time run as high as this figure. These indus- 
tries were electrical machinery, machine 
tools, aluminum, lumber, and foundries and 
machine shops. The highest percentage of 
lost time occurred in the case of electrical 
machinery and amounted to somewhat less 
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than seven-tenths of 1 percent of the man- 
days worked. In contrast, idleness in engine 
manufacturing amounted to six one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. 


COMPARISON OF LOST TIME 


The President’s statement that one four- 
hundredths of the total defense effort had 
been affected by strike stoppages in 1940 is 
based on the full statistical information 
above described 

The information completed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicates that the pro- 
portion of idle time because of strikes is 
less for defense work than for nondefense 
work. For example, in the last half of 1940 
there were 22 strikes in foundries and ma- 
chine shops as a whole. Seven of these 
strikes, however, were in plants where we 
know there was defense work. The 7 in- 
volved 5,066 workers and resulted in 40,252 
man-days of idleness. This indicates an 
average duration of strikes in the defense 
part of industry of approximately 8 days. 
In contrast, strikes in firms that had no de- 
fense contracts involved 3,312 workers and 
69,754 man-days of idleness, an average of 
somewhat more than 20 days. There have 
not been a sufficient number of defense 
strikes to warrant an absolute hard and fast 
statistical comparison of the typical length 
of defense strikes as compared with nonde- 
fense strikes. 

The evidence does indicate that in general 
defense strikes are shorter than nondefense 
strikes, though there have been some rela- 
tively long defense strikes. One would ex- 
pect defense strikes to be shorter because 
every effort is made to forestall such strikes 
and to settle quickly such as do occur. The 
statistics indicate that this policy has borne 
fruit and that the effort was well worth 
while. 

DURATION OF THE STRIKES 


At the present time we need to be very 
careful that we see the problem of strikes 
in its true perspective. There is danger 
both in overemphasis and in underemphasis. 
It is significant to note that from Septem- 
ber 1940 through January 1941 the number 
of man-days of idleness because of strikes 
has been 27 percent less than it was the year 
before. This indicates that such strikes as 
occur have been settled more quickly. 

The most recent figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are those for the month of 
January 1941. These show that the average 
number of days per strike in January was 
9.6 days as compared with an average of 
16.6 days per strike in January in the 5 
years 1935-39. 

Strikes at the present time are more im- 
portant than they have been in the past 
because stoppages in certain industries bear 
s0 directly on the problems of national de- 
fense. Therefore, more strikes appear on 
the front pages of newspapers. In former 
times it was often hard for the ordinary 
news reader to learn of the existence of 
strikes, but strikes in plants with defense 
contracts at the present time have news 
value. The man on the street, therefore, 
who collects his own statistics from the im- 
pressions which he gets in reading the news 
naturally feels that there is more production 
loss from strikes than in the past. It is 
this situation which causes surprise when 
the facts are stated by the President in 
terms of a proportion. 

The New York Times with its long record 
of careful inquiry has done a service in 
raising this question in an editorial on 
Wednesday, March 5, and I am glad to be 
able to throw light on the method by which 
this figure is reached. 

FRANCES PERKINS, 
Secretary of Labor. 
WASHINGTON, March 6, 1941. 
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Exemption From Taxation of Property in 
the District of Columbia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1941 


LETTER AND RESOLUTION FROM W. I. 
SWANTON 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a letter directed to me under date 
of March 5, 1941, by Mr. W. I. Swanton, 
secretary of the Columbia Heights Citi- 
zens Association, Washington, D. C., to- 
gether with a resolution adopted by his 
organization on March 4, 1941, in refer- 
ence to real estate exempt from taxation 
in the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Marcu 6, 1941. 
Hon. Rosert R. REYNOLDs, 
Chairman, Senate District Committee, 
United States Senate, . 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ReyYNOLDs: In view of the 
widespread interest in the investigations of 
the large amount of tax-exempt property in 
the District of Columbia, it is hoped that you 
will have the report of the present exempt 
property printed as a public document, in 
order that the public may have the informa- 
tion. 

Enclosed is a copy of a resolution on this 
subject adopted at the recent meeting of the 
Columbia Heights Citizens’ Association. 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. I. SWANTON, 
Secretary, Columbia Heights 
Citizens’ Association. 
[Enciosure.] 


PUBLICATION OF LIST OF REAL ESTATE EXEMPT 
FROM TAXATION 


(March 4, 1941) 


Whereas an investigation of the private 
property exempt from taxation in the District 
of Columbia is in progress, with the result 
so far indicating that a large amount of 
property will be placed on the tax rolls for 
payment of taxes in the future; and 

Whereas a report has already been made to 
Congress of the real estate already exempt 
from taxation and not yet printed as a public 
document available to the general public: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the congres- 
sional committee now holding this report to 
have it printed at an eariy date in the interest 
of justice to our citizens, for informing them 
of the property so exempt, and the reason for 
the exempting of this property from taxa- 
tion, on account of which needed revenue is 
not available for the important and pressing 
needs for the District of Columbia. 

Presented by the executive committee, 
Columbia Heights Citizens’ Association. 

Col. LurHer R. Mappox, 
President. 
Adopted by the association, March 4, 1941. 
W. I. SWANTON, 
Secretary. 


A National Allegory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1941 





ARTICLE BY MRS. P. M. SMITH 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very illuminating article en- 
titled “A National Allegory.” This article 
is taken from the P. E. O. Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the P. E. O. Record for March 1941] 
A NATIONAL ALLEGORY 
(By Mrs. P. M. Smith, AO, Newton, Iowa) 


Some years ago when times were pleasanter 
and love more abundant; when suspicions of 
one’s very neighbors were unthought of, and 
political differences were so slight as to be 
almost indiscernible, Dan Republican met 
Alice Democrat. Each could see little fault 
in the other and likewise each was aware of 
the beautiful and true intentions of the 
other. 

Friendship ripened into love and love grew 
until, in marriage they vowed eternal loyalty 
before God and man. “Right shall prevail in 
our home,” they said, “together with equality” 
and they quoted much from the great men 
of the past as to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

The wedding guests were jubilant agreeing 
that this was a splendid match. “Mr. Re- 
publican was so dependable and upright,” 
they said, “a very tower of strength.” “He is 
so strong and sane,” said they, “so dignified 
and aristocratic. Yes, he comes from the 
better family and Miss Democrat is a lucky 
girl.” 

“Yet she’s the very girl for him,” they 
agreed, “so tolerant, so sympathetic, so warm 
and loving.” 

All in all you would have thought they 
would have lived happily forever after. Not 
so—though discord was slow in arriving. 

They did enjoy their first little home which 
they named Democracy. It was a very haven 
of refuge. Their decorations were subtly 
blended shades of red, of white, and of blue. 
Just the right amounts of each so that their 
individuality was expressed yet all was in good 
taste and order reigned. 

When the honeymoon was over both were 
aware of small irritating differences of 
opinion. 

Dan Republican was all for business and 
there were many times when she was neg- 
lected. Oh, she knew he was there and was 
only working to make their lives secure—but 
he was so busy with his work and their own 
social whirl that he hardly noticed what the 
man of the street was doing. Neither would 
he read a book about the plight of the under- 
privileged though she brought him several. 

“Don’t bother your pretty head about these 
serious things, my dear. These people must 
work for themselves juct as we are doing— 
besides there always has been poverty and the 
Bible says there always will be.” 

This eternal fretting of hers over the pov- 
erty of the world began to get on his nerves. 
He assured her that he had donated gener- 
ously to charity, had helped with the milk 
fund at school, and that his dinner club was 
helping blind and crippled children. 


He often wondered why she seemed to 
fondle the dirtiest little Mexican or Negro 
imps from down near the tracks and con- 
tinued to feed every bum who came to the 
door. It was a good thing, he thought, that 
she would have children of her own. 

Their family was their delight and grew to 
be their very life—yet the children came near 
to being their undoing. 

The oldest boy, Labor, was a big, hearty 
roistering fellow who laughed and fought 
through his adolescent years and sowed a few 
wild oats. 

His mother worried a bit but understood 
him. When she’d get him alone she could 
manage him beautifully, for love was all he 
needed. She often wondered how the fam- 
ily could get along without Labor, for he was 
a handy boy about the house and did much 
to make things easier for her, and Dan R, 
didn’t even know how to use a screw driver. 

His father felt that every infringement of 
family rules on Labor’s part should be met 
with stern discipline. One night when the 
boy was half grown and was going about his 
own sweet way his father locked him out and 
young Labor retaliated by striking the door 
down—and that door cost a lot of money to 
replace. Whenever Dan Republican would 
try to thrash the very tar out of Labor, his 
mother, who was still Miss Democrat at heart, 
would plead for him. She’d increase his al- 
lowance a bit just so he’d have as much as 
the other boys he went with. She had a way 
of knowing just what made him do those 
terrible things and she’d fix things up if 
she could. “Our neighbor’s boy, Bob Britain, 
has had all of those things for a long time,” 
she told her husband, “and so has Fred 
France.” 

“Well, watch out,” said her husband, “that 
you don’t have a Rob Russian on your hands. 
They say he holds the purse in his family 
now and doles out the pennies to his 
parents.” 

She laughed at this and said, “That will 
never happen to our labor,” but Dan Repub- 
lican was not so sure. 

The second child was a girl whom they 
named Industry. Good to look upon and 
with a mind keen as a whip, she soon made 
it her concern to organize the family, much 
to the disgust of her brother. She had no 
difficulty in school and forged ahead, holding 
her head high, sure of herself and her rights. 
Though both parents loved her dearly and 
could realize how very necessary she was to 
the home, it was easy to see that she favored 
her father and was his pet and joy. Some- 
way she seemed so self-sufficient that her 
mother never yearned over Industry as she 
did over big, blundering Labor. In fact, her 
mother could see her little selfish ways. 
When small she wouldn’t divide her candy 
with Labor. Oh, she’d give him a piece or 
two, but for him to get half was robbery— 
and sometimes it was robbery, for Labor was 
so strong and determined. Sometimes he’d 
set up such 2 yell that his mother would tell 
Industry to give him what he wanted for 
pity’s sake. This bickering among the chil- 
dren worried them both, but more and more 
Dan Republican left the management of them 
to their mother, who, you will remember, was 
Alice Democrat before her marriage. 

When Agriculture, the third child, came 
along it was easy to see that he was an 
individualist and spent most of his days 
alone. There were some of the characteris- 
tics of Labor about him—his strength, his 
love of the common joys cf life, his disregard 
of tradition, and his great ambition to better 
himself. Here again his mother held sway 
in most things, though he loved and under- 
stood his dad better than Labor did. His 
father thought Agriculture was the most 
extravagant of the lot, and it was odd where 
all the money they gave him went when one 
couldn’t see a thing he’d done. But the eggs 
he’d bring in from his chicken project did 
taste fine for breakfast. That club he joined 
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called Parity was all nonesense, according to 
his father, who said he'd be “stony broke” 
if he had to keep up those expenses and 
Labor’s foolishness much longer. 

And then a child was born who became 
the common joy of each member of the 
family. Though he had another name, he 
was called Babe so long that up to the pres- 
ent day he is still so called. There has been 
some talk lately of calling him Soldier, but 
none of his family likes that name, so per- 
haps they'll find another more suitable cog- 
nomen. Certainly he shouldn’t be called 
Soldier, for he’s anything but hard or brutal. 
He’s well disciplined and persevering like his 
' father—has a civil tongue, and is keen 
minded like him. Like his mother, he is a 
bit emotional and sensitive—aware of suffer- 
ing, and ready to do all in his power to 
assuage it. How to protect Babe from a 
common danger has become the problem of 
each member of this family, for each loves 
him dearly. 

It is rather difficult to explain this danger 
of which I spoke without mentioning some 
neighbors who lived on the other side of the 
big lake. One of these men, a certain Mr. 
Germany, lived in a little house next to Mr. 
Russia. This little house was too small, and 
Mr. Germany felt badly about this, and de- 
cided to do something about it. In fact, this 
Mr. Germany had the reputation of being a 
troublemaker, and his father before him. Of 
course, he had his troubles, too. He had an 
older son somewhat like Labor, who had been 
running around with Mr. Russia’s boy, and 
began to act like him—trying to run the 
whole family. In Mr. Germany’s opinion, 
Mr. Russia’s son was a terrible fellow, having 
no respect for his elders, or no regard for 
religion, or the better things of life, so this 
companionship would never do, and must be 
broken up at all costs. Finally, in despera- 
tion, he hired a tutor to discipline his son. 
This tutor, a certain Herr Hitler, not only 
settled the son in short order, but also 
dominated the household, and Mr. Germany 
himself soon didn’t dare call his soul his 
own. Not only did Herr Hitler dominate 
Germany’s home but that of many of his 
friends. Of course, when Germany hired 
him he was not aware that Herr Hitler was 
the leader of as bad a band of gangsters as 
ever roved the globe. No one in the entire 
neighborhood could ever be certain just who 
was a member of this notorious gang, and 
one began to suspicion the very people one 
had previously called friends. 

To make matters worse this Herr Hitler 
has noticed our Industry’s beauty and has 
been casting sheeps’ eyes at her, thinking per- 
haps to gain this home by marriage. He has 
also pretended to be a pal of Labor, though 
the whole world should know that American 
Labor would have none of his friendshiv. In- 
dustry, too, is wise and wary and has of late 
been waking up to the fact that she is in a 
dangerous position where even mild innocent 
flirtation with such men could be disastrous. 

It was not until young Labor saw Mr. 
Britain’s danger with his own eyes that he 
realized the situation as it really existed. 
Even his dad sees the threat to their home 
and knows that Labor is now working harder 
than ever before. Father and son have been 
united in the common purpose of defending 
their home. Industry, too, has quit flirting 
with that most fascinating fellow, Mr. Money, 
and has grown serious-minded. She, who 
for sO many years could see little good in 
her brother—but always saw his faults—now 
realizes his worth even to the extent of some- 
times soiling her own pretty hands. 

Truthfully, what Labor could do without 
Industry’s clever management or Agriculture’s 
steady assistance, would be very little indeed. 

Perhaps it was for this very reason—this 
uniting of a quarreling family into a loving, 
organized home—that God sent danger to 
their door. Mother Democrat and Father 
Republican again are showing each other a 


genuine affection and are making a definite 
effort to, not only secure peace for themselves 
and their posterity, but also are putting forth 
a greater effort to make theirs a home, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all. 
God grant their efforts shall not be in vain. 
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ARTICLE FROM PROGRESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, prior to Senate action on H. R. 1776 
I made the following statement to thou- 
sands of my constituents in Colorado: 


The lend-lease bill does give the President 
almost unlimited powers in dealing with in- 
ternational affairs, but in our form of govern- 
ment that field is his to direct. President 
Roosevelt was elected by an impressive ma- 
jority last November, largely due to his sol- 
emn covenant to labor for peace all the days 
of his life. There is no evidence as yet to 
support the charge that he will repudiate his 
preelection pledges, nor that he will not ac- 
cept the tremendous responsibilities imposed 
upon him by this measure in the interests of 
peace. 

Whatever the result of the Senate vote the 
American people in this world crisis should 
join hands and stand as one man behind the 
policy decided upon by a majority of the law- 
fully constituted Congress after its long and 
open deliberation and by the administration 
chosen by the free vote of the people. 


I did not vote for this measure, but a 
decision has been reached by the consti- 
tuted officials cf my Government; and as 
an American believing that a majority 
should speak in this Republic, I accept 
the verdict and plead with my country- 
men for unity. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Appendix of the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks an article 
appearing in the March number of 
Progress entitled “Stand by Uncle Sam.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From Progress, of March 1941] 


STAND BY UNCLE SAM—THE LEND-LEASE 
DEBATE 


The congressional debate on the lend-lease 
bill recalls the question which the Lord put 
to Job out of the whirlwind. “Who is this 
that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge?” It is doubtful whether the 
war of words changed a single vote. At least 
it will not change the result. 

The issue at stake was clearly stated by 
the respective leaders, HamiTon Fisn, of 
New York, for the Republican minority, and 
Speaker RaysurRN, of Texas, for the Demo- 
cratic majority. At the conclusion of the 
debate, 260 Members of the House voted aye 
and 165 nay. 

It would be difficult to say whether they 
voted as patriots or as partisans, «S 236 
Democrats voted to pass the bill, and 135 Re- 
publicans voted to defeat it. Twenty-four 
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Republicans voted “yes” and 25 Democrats 
voted “no.” Fisu, antiadministration leader, 
declared the bill would “take us into deep and 
bloody waters,” and the first step that would 
lead the United States into the European 
war, while Speaker Raysurn declared, “The 
lend-lease bill is not, as some people are 
trying to make us believe, a bill to put 
America into war; it is a bill to keep war 
from America.” 
CANDIDATE VERSUS CANDIDATE 


While the House mainly divided along 
party lines, party leaders were divided at the 
Senate hearing. Former Republican Presi- 
dential Candidate Landon argued for more 
than 2 hours before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee against the bill, while 
Wendell L. Willkie, last Republican Presiden- 
tial candidate, fresh from his 2 weeks of ob- 
servation at the European battle front, in a 
stirring address before a packed committee 
room overflowing into the Senate Building 
foyers. 

THE PREVIOUS QUESTION 

We have a right to our private opinions, 
even though they run counter to the plans 
and purposes of the administration; and we 
have a right to express them and to oppose 
the enactment of laws advocated by the 
President and Congress. But when Congress 
speaks and the President approves, the coun- 
try speaks. Then the time for debate is past; 
and the time for a united people behind the 
Government has come. 

That does not mean that we must sur- 
render our opposition to war, and our con- 
viction that war is wicked and will not 
bring a permanent peace no matter which 
of the contending powers win, but it must 
mean that we will agree to support our 
Government, whose motive is to protect our 
shores from foreign invasion, whether by 
armed force or by the spread of totalitarian 
principles which would destroy our Ameri- 
can way of life, freedom of speech, press, and 
choice, and the right to civic, economic, and 
religious freedom. 

We have been unsparing in our criticism 
of the administration in its attitude toward 
liquor and its munitioning of Japan in its 
invasion of China, but we have never ques- 
tioned the sincerity, patriotism, and determi- 
nation of the President to keep America out 
of the war in Europe, and to keep the armed 
forces of Europe out of the United States. 
In both of these objectives we will support 
the administration to the limit of our abil- 
ity. To do less would be a denial of the very 
essence of democracy. When Congress 
speaks America speaks through constitu- 
tional authority, and we are bound by its 
cecisions come peace or come war. Only a 
united America can win against a united 
opposition. 

When Satan rebelled against heaven, 
“Michael and his angels fought.” 
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MEMORANDUM BY MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 
C. RIVERS 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, Maj. Gen. 
William C. Rivers, United States Army, 
retired, has issued a memorandum under 
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the heading “Why Risk War With 
Japan?” I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Wuy Risk War WITH JAPAN? 


(Memorandum, dated February 17, 1941, by 
Maj. Gen. William C. Rovers, United States 
Army, retired, New York City) 


I hope this memorandum may be read by 
some of the gentlemen in Congress who are 
interested in the arguments which have 
brought our country to the verge of war with 
Japan, a war from which we have absolutely 
nothing to gain. 

There is no such thing as great trade with 
the Far East. Decades and decades will have 
to pass. The countries out there are at any 
rate striving more and more to make at home 
the articles they have had to import from 
western nations. We do have with Japan a 
substantial trade, with a large balance in our 
favor. 

About one-twelfth of the farm products 
and manufactured articles which the Ameri- 
can people sell goes abroad—that is “foreign 
trade.” Only one-tenth of what is sold 
abroad, our “foreign trade,” is with the Far 
East. That includes the amounts we sell to 
Vladivostok and on down to all countries in- 
cluding Australia. 

Our crisis is with Europe. This is clearer 
and clearer day by day. 

Then why take the risk of a war in the 
East—a war that would be a major national 
effort and cost the Nation many, many bil- 
lions of dollars? 

I have spent 11 consecutive years in the 
Philippines, and have long been a student of 
the strategy of the North Pacific Ocean. Any 
strategist knows we would fight Japan at a 
great disadvantage, as we have no bases in 
the Far East. 

Congress cannot build at Guam a base— 
3,500 miles west of the Hawaiian base. All 
the Congress can construct at Guam would be 
an exposed, untenable salient. Guam is in 
the western Pacific. Our policy has been to 
hold the eastern part of the Pacific, where we 
are building about eight small advanced 
bases. The United States should hold from 
the mid-Atlantic westward to the mid-Pacific. 
That will cost great sums of money. It ought 
to be enough, as it includes about one-half 
the circumference of the earth. 

Given the great distances over the North 
Pacific, the shape of the curved coastlines 
of northeastern Asia and the location of 
Japan—and of her encircling chain of de- 
fensive islands running from the Arctic to 
the Equator—the United States does not pos- 
sess the power to defend the Philippines. In 
a war with Japan the Filipinos would at once 
be crushed between the two great fighting 
nations. 

All the business of Americans and of Fili- 
pinos would be at once largely suspended—or 
destroyed by a blockade of the Philippine 
Islands, 

Admiral Yarnell told a naval committee 
of Congress a few years ago as follows: “I 
would say if you wanted any assurance of 
going to the Philippines in time of war with 
a reasonable chance of success, you need to 
build dry docks and a base in the Philippines, 
and you need a fleet perhaps two to one with 
regard to Japan.” 

Admiral Leahy said to the committee 2 
years ago, “The Navy which America now has 
and the Navy which it will have when it is 
increased by the authority in this bill will be 
seriously inadequate to the task of sending a 
naval force to the Philippines.” The Admiral 
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said also, “The defensive line of the Ameri- 
can Navy at the present time reaches from 
the Aleutian Islands to the Hawaiian Islands, 
to Samoa and to the Panama Canal.” Japan 
has no desire to attack the United States; at 
any rate, the distances are too great. 

Send our fleet to Singapore to work with 
the British Fleet. When we all know that 
Britain has had no capital ship east of Suez 
since the bomb explosion at Agadir in 1911. 
It would stagger the imagination to figure 
the number of merchant ships that would be 
required to supply our fleet at Singapore. A 
far greater number than the total number of 
merchant vessels in all our foreign trade. 

Maj. George Fielding Eliot, well known and 
usually an accurate critic, made the most 
remarkable proposal recently. That we send 
our small Manila fleet of two light cruisers, 
a dozen destroyers, and a dozen submarines 
to join the smail British Fleet from Singapore 
and the small Dutch Fleet. This concentra- 
tion to be made in the Dutch East Indies in 
order to prevent the capture of the Dutch 
territory there. Major Eliot suggested also 
that the main American Fleet can go out from 
Hawaii 5,000 miles to Manila and then if 
necessary proceed to the Dutch East Indies. 

Send our fleet off on such a wild-goose 
chase, and leave the powerful fleet of Japan 
behind. Japan has some 12 battleships, 34 
cruisers, 140 destroyers, and 75 submarines. 
This seasoned armada would be free to attack 
Alaska or the Philippines, both of which are 
left-open by Major Eliot’s proposal. 

My own conviction is—after 10 consecutive 
years’ service with the Philippine govern- 
ment—that we ought to make with Japan a 
new treaty of trade and friendship. That the 
treaty should contain clauses indicating 
Japan’s interest in the continued independ- 
ence of the Philippines after 1946. Japan will 
not try to annex the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. She will not make a division of her 
fleet and armies with Soviet Russia so near 
at the north. Many Japanese have left the 
Philippines to return to Japan since the start 
of the war in China. In any event, Japan will 
have much of the trade with the Philippines. 
Japan has not the power or the desire to at- 
tack the United States. The distances are too 
great. 

We talk of aiding Britain while the fleet is 
kept in the mid-Pacific, at Hawaii. Admiral 
William D. Leahy, when Chief of Operations 
of the Navy, told the House Naval Committee 
on February 4, 1938, that it would take, 
“roughly, 2 months” for the fleet to go around 
South America, if the Canal at Panama were 
sabotaged. The American Fleet should be 
east of the Canal. 

The Admiral told the committee on Feb- 
ruary 1, “In my opinion, the fleet should 
remain in strategic concentration, and should 
not be divided between the two oceans.” And 
on February 4, “I still believe that the fleet 
should not be separated into two parts, so 
that it could be taken in detail by any pos- 
sible enemy, and that it should remain in 
strategic concentration wherever it is.” 

A globe is the only thing which gives a 
correct picture of the north Pacific Ocean. 
Persons whose duties require them to under- 
stand the situation will be confused by study- 
ing the distorted Mercator maps of that area 
used in many of our atlases. Globes are ob- 
tainable at the 10-cent stores. 

Our trade with the Philippines and China 
has been a great disappointment. There is a 
familiar illusion that teeming millions insure 
great trade. Canada has a population about 
the same as that of Greater New York— 
10,000,000. Yet we sell to Canada, at our 
door, far more goods than we sell to the 
600,000,000 people in the Far East, from Vladi- 
vostok to Java. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Boston Evening 
Transcript of March 5, 1941: 


[From the Boston Evening Transcript of 
March 5, 1941] 


AFTER-DINNER DIPLOMACY 


Sometimes, of course without mutual con- 
sultation, American newspapers reach, by 2 
common mental process, a common editorial 
policy regarding some current event. But 
sometimes their readers intervene to shatter 
that policy. A recent instance of such inter- 
vention is provided by the popular reaction 
to the night-club adventure of America’s 
Minister to Bulgaria, George H. Earle. 

When the news columns reported that hu- 
miliating affair, a week or more ago, the 
larger part of our press decided that the pub- 
lication of the bare facts fulfilled the duty of 
the chroniclers—that the less attention paid 
to those facts, the better it would be for the 
dignity of our country’s Foreign Service. 
Readers, however, disagree with the decision. 
They are, in great numbers, writing this 
newspaper and other newspapers, asking what 
should be done about the wretched broil. To 
withhold opinion any longer would be to ap- 
pear to palliate, if not indeed to approve, 
Mr. Earle’s conduct. The whole story has 
now attained such proportions as to demand 
the fullest comment. 

Mr. Earle was sent to Sofia as the official 
representative of the Government of the 
United States, under the classification of 
Resident Minister as defined by the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and accepted by America. 
As long ago as 1626, Marselauer’s Legatus 
included in the tasks of that sort of diplo- 
matic representative the business of “work- 
ing for the common good and studying the 
convenience” of the country to which he is 
accredited. Less than a century ago, Garden 
laid down, as a principle scon adopted by the 
United States together with all the rest of 
the civilized world, the theory that a minis- 
ter from one friendly country to another 
“should reconcile the interests of the peoples” 
and guard their peace. 

There was no quarrel between the United 
States and Bulgaria. Officially, the United 
States was at peace with Germany. But Bul- 
garia was hesitating whether to resist a 
threatened German invasion or grant a 
right-of-way through her territory to a vast 
Nazi Army directed against the little Army 
of Greece, another power with which Mr 
Earle’s country is on friendly terms. The 
situation was tense. Any “incident” might 
effect the ruin of Bulgaria or add her as yet 
a fourth ally to the totalitarian Axis and an 
active enemy of Britain. If such an incident 
involved the American Minister, it might 
even be magnified as one more American of- 
fense against Germany and thus complete a 
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total sufficient to force still unprepared 
America into the European conflict. 

It was an evening when matters of state 
were at this delicate pass that Mr. Earle se- 
lected for his tour among the white lights of 
Bulgaria’s capital and tarried at a resort 
known to be then patronized by many Ger- 
man Officers. Having dined well, Mr. Earle 
wanted music to round out his feast of rea- 
son, his flow of soul, so he asked the or- 
chestra, which could not refuse a ministerial 
request, to play a melody inseparably asso- 
ciated with Kitchener’s army in the World 
War. A German, Mr. Earle says, protested 
and struck him, a German without diplo- 
matic immunity. Mr. Earle, whom diplo- 
matic immunity protected from arrest, then 
knocked the German down. Thereupon the 
spectators were regaled by the spectacle of a 
Minister of the United States engaging in a 
rough-and-tumble fight on the floor of a 
Balkan night club. 

Our Foreign Service is by no means per- 
fect; but, as its best traditions—the tradi- 
tions of Franklin and Adams, Hay and 
Choate—are of a blameless courtesy coupled 
with a serene firmness, sO were its worst 
moments merely those of a shirtsleeve blunt- 
ness of speech. This is the first time it has 
staged a Donnybrook Fair—this is the worst 
solecism committed by any of our diplomats 
since the same Mr. Earle, as Minister to Aus- 
tria, made, after a long luncheon in the cap- 
ital of a neighboring and inimical country, 
a certain impromptu speech which is still a 
favorite joke and a warning example among 
his fellow ministers. 

Here is no question of deferring to a totali- 
tarian Germany. On the contrary, here is a 
simple question of the honor of the United 
States and of consideration for Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Britain. 

Has the fine edge of Mr. Hull’s judgment 
been dulled by association with his Crom- 
wells and Bullitts? If they have not dulled 
it, he will request the President to replace Mr. 
Earle by someone approaching the caliber of 
a Gibson, Bliss, Phillips, Grew, Hugh Wilson, 
or Moffett. In any event, the least that the 
Secretary can do with a proper regard to the 
dignity of his Department and his country 
is to reprimand and curtail these postprandial 
indiscretions of our present Minister to Bul- 
garia. 
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LETTER FROM LESLIE G. PEFFERLE 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
letter from Hon. Leslie G. Pefferle, of 
Sprinefield, Ill.: 


The present method of selecting men for 
service in the Army is not uniform—either 
married men are getting the breaks or dis- 
criminated against, depending on where they 
live. 

It is my opinion that something should be 
done at once to amend the legislation or the 
rules to the local boards, so that classification 
shall be uniform. My observations and con- 
clusions follow. 

Section 354 of the act provides that any 
registrant with one or more dependents shall 
be placed in class III, Section 355 attempts 
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to define “dependency.” This definition 
might be classed as strictly “financial.” 
However, a large number of officials charged 
with the guidance of local boards have issued 
many statements that have resulted in in- 
terpretations of a conflicting nature being 
given by different boards. Col. Victor J. 
O’Kelliher, of Washington, D. C., in a pre- 
pared speech at the Chicago meeting of draft 
boards said: 

“Any statement I make here is my per- 
sonal opinion. * * * The local board is 
the sole word of the facts and the law. 
* * * This question of dependency has 
caused much trouble. There are two schools 
of thought on this. I am of the school (this 
is my own personal opinion) that thinks no 
married man, regardless of his income, should 
be taken. The other school of thought is 
that if there are no dependents other than 
the wife, that he should be taken even though 
she has an income. We must always bear in 
mind that these men are going into the re- 
serve business, and talking frankly to you, 
anything that has life, whether it is plant, 
vegetable, or animal life, it is built around 
one thing, and that is sex, and our marriage 
relationship is built around that, and then 
outside the marital relationship is the family. 
Now, you men are older, have married, and 
have grandchildren the same as I, and when 
you married, you married this woman as your 
companion. You wanted her support, and 
she wanted your support. I don’t mean in- 
come; I mean your support in your moral 
life, in your social life, in all parts of your 
life. One is dependent upon the other, and 
that is the support you must taken into con- 
sideration as well as income * * *.” 

At the time of publishing the above extract 
with additional quotations from the colonel 
by Mr. Paul Armstrong, of the Illinois State 
Headquarters Selective Service, quotations 
were also included from talks given by Maj. 
L. N. Bittinger, Col. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
and additional statements over the signature 
of Paul Armstrong. All of these statements 
indirectly said marriage actually creates a de- 
pendent relationship when it creates a family. 

There are boards presided over by men who 
believe that any man that permits his wife to 
work is a squaw man and should be in the 
Army. The modern trend of business and in- 
dustry has been toward the employment of 
women that are married. The economic 
standard of families have been raised by such 
trend. It is true that it has a tendency to cut 
down the birth rate and sometimes has not 
resulted in happy marriages. In other in- 
stances we have destroyed the old-fashioned 
family life. I am not writing a brief for or 
against this trend, but I do believe that we 
cannot ignore a system that is here, acknowl- 
edged and condoned by everyone. If this sys- 
tem is to be permitted to exist then we should 
not single out these married men and say, 
‘You are a squaw man; we don’t like squaw 
men; to the Army you go,” and at the same 
time say to other married men whose wives 
have failed or refused to bring forth children 
and who are too indolent to do other than 
support dogs, cats, and bridge parties, “You're 
excused from service in the Army because 
your wife is a dependent.” 

Local Board No. 2, Springfield, Ill., adopted 
a resolution to the effect that the pclicy cf 
that board would be to exempt married men, 
irrespective of financial dependency. This 
resolution apparently was given much pub- 
licity, and finally Paul G. Armstrong, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1941, put out a bulletin to all draft 
boards in Illinois condemning the resolution 
indirectly by saying: “No local board is acting 
within the limitations of the act when It 
states that it will or will not defer all perscns 
of a particular status or group.” 

Either “dependency” means financial and 
that alone or it means something bigger, such 
as moral. Every local board should have the 
same ruling and the people have a right to 
know which definition is to be followed. 
Loose language can only result in confusion 
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and in many instances permit boards to pun- 
ish their enemies and reward their friends. 
This should not be. 

Board No. 2 repeatedly requested an inter- 
pretation of the word “dependency” and in 
each instance we were referred to the act. All 
of which only added confusion to an already 
confused situation. The motion or resolution 
was adopted in the hope of crystallizing senti- 
ment either for or against, but all we received 
was a general bulletin “each case must be 
acted upon separately.” Certainly you cannot 
act upon any case until you have classified it. 
If the man has false teeth he falls in a class 
and is not eligible. If he has a hernia he falls 
into another class and as a class he is exempt, 
so why should there be any difference in a 
man’s marriage classification because he lives 
on the other side of town? 

There is enough temptation placed in the 
path of married women who are employed, 
while living with their husbands. This 
temptation is increased manyfold when the 
husband is away. The wife’s resistance is also 
lowered because of loneliness and other senti- 
ment that creeps in when father is away. 

The American family has always been the 
bulwark of this country. It is the fact that 
we have strong family ties that has made us 
a great people. We should think twice before 
destroying this great institution. The time 
might come when all able-bodied men must 
go to the front, but until that time we should 
move slowly and not destroy the family. Also 
bear in mind, if you interpret “dependency” 
to mean financial, then what about the man 
who has saved enough money to buy a home, 
fine furnishings, and a car? He not only has 
a wife but several children, yet he could, if 
the need arose, leave his family and go to 
war. It might work a great hardship on him 
and his business, but actually his family 
could exist without him. Do you think that 
a family of children can be raised by either 
the father or the mother without the help of 
the other? Just in case you do please check 
the records of the penal institutions of our 
land and find that the great percentage of 
those inmates are there because the father 
and the mother did not pull together. 

It is our understanding that Marcaret C. 
SmitH, Congresswoman from the State of 
Maine, has introduced a bill before Congress 
to specifically cover men that are married. I 
do not know what the bill includes, but I am 
sure that whatever is done the rules should 
be so clear that there can be no misunder- 
standing. Either married men with working 
wives go to the Army, or they don’t. Let’s 
quit making speeches one way and having the 
law another and then permit the draft boards 
to do as they please. Uniformity is most de- 
sired and I urge that the Smith bill be given 
earnest and immediate consideration. Many 
families are being broken because of the 
present uncertainties. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. G. PEFFERLE. 





St. Lawrence Seaway Project Important 
to National Defense 
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Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Commerce has made a 
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survey of the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect at the request of President Roose- 
velt, and this was made public the other 
day. It points out that completion of 
this greatest engineering development in 
modern times would be of vital help in 
national defense. It would provide in- 
creased facilities for naval construction 
in the inland areas where the Great 
Lakes are located, and where a hostile 
force would have difficulty in reaching 
them. We do not need to argue the 
need for an expansion in the shipbuild- 
ing facilities in this country. That need 
is admitted by everyone, and the building 
of the St. Lawrence seaway would make 
possible the building of ocean-going boats 
on the Great Lakes. Of course, there 
are also the advantages of power and 
navigation that will inure the citizens 
of the United States when this plan to 
develop the St. Lawrence becomes a real- 
ity. It is hard to justify opposition, but 
there is plenty of it, and especially on 
the eastern seaboard where a systematic 
campaign of false propaganda is being 
carefully carried out. Foolish arguments 
intended to confuse and mislead the peo- 
ple are being manufactured with fre- 
quency. A sample is referred to in an 
editorial in the Duluth Herald, of Duluth, 
Minn., for March 6 and I will let the edi- 
torial writer tell you. of the absurdity. 
The editorial reads as follows: 


NEWER AND FEEBLER 


Meeting in New York City a week or so ago, 
business groups, trade and civic organizations 
expressed their continued opposition to the 
St. Lawrence waterway. 

For a novelty some new arguments were 
brought forward. One was that the waterway 
would use men and materials needed for ar- 
mament production. This sounds impressive 
until we realize that canals, dams, and the 
like require types of labor and materials far 
different, for the most part, from those used 
to produce armaments and munitions. The 
actual competition between the seaway proj- 
ect and the munitions program would be very 
slight, in proportion, and the seaway’s con- 
tribution to national defense would be well 
worth it. 

Another argument, funniest of those 
brought forward, holds that the seaway would 
make the Great Lakes vulnerable to attack. 
This should be put on the shelf until the 
British have sneaked gunboats up the Danube 
and shelled Vienna, have run their dread- 
noughts through the Kiel Canal to ravage 
Germany’s Baltic commerce, and Germany 
has sent pocket battleships up the Manchester 
ship canal to bombard that inland city. 

Waterways from the sea are traps for in- 
vading warships and refuges for the defend- 
ing ones. They are no more vulnerable from 
the air than harbors or inland waterways. 

Still another argument disputes the use of 
1929 figures in a study of the savings the sea- 
way would effect. Eleven years is a long time, 
but what year since 1929 has had any claim to 
being normal? We have had a long depres- 
sion, an artificially induced and much-inter- 
rupted recovery. Now we have a war boom. 
Nineteen twenty-nine is as fair a basis as any 
for estimating the volume of trade that we 
could expect if the world got back on its feet 
and went to work. 

Can’t the seaway opponents, with all their 
researchers and press agents, find anything 
more convincing than these flimsy novelties 
to bring their case up to date? 


Two-hundredth Anniversary of White 
Man’s Coming to the Louisiana Terri- 
tory—The Visit of the Verendrye 
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RESOLUTION OF THE SOUTH DAKOTA 
LEGISLATURE 





Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks granted by the House, in support 
of House Joint Resolution 135, which I 
have introduced, to authorize Federal co- 
operation in a Verendrye celebration, I 
offer a resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of South Dakota: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 8 


Memorializing the Postmaster General of the 
United States of America at Washington, 
in the District of Columbia, to cause to 
be issued a United States postage stamp 
commemorating the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the planting of the lead plate 
by the Verendrye Brothes near the conflu- 
ence of the Bad and Missouri Rivers at the 
Fort Pierre site in the State of South 
Dakota. 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the twenty- 
seventh Legislative Session of the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring) : 


Whereas the year of our Lord, 1943, will 
mark the two hundredth anniversary of the 
planting by the Verendrye Brothers of a lead 
tablet near the confluence of the Bad and 
Missouri Rivers at the Fort Pierre site, lay- 
ing claim to the region for King Louis XV 
of France and embracing that vast territory 
later acquired by the United States of Amer- 
ica under the Louisiana Purchase; and 

Whereas their journey, recording the plant- 
ing of the lead tablet, is the first written rec- 
ord of the visit of white man to that region; 
and 

Whereas it is customary for the Postmas- 
ter General of the United States of America 
to cause to be issued postage stamps in com- 
memoration of significant historic events: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the concensus of opin- 
ion of the Senate of the State of South Da- 
kota, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring, that it is fit and proper that the anni- 
versary of this great historic event be thus 
recognized; be it further 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General of 
the United States of America be urged to co- 
operate with the Twenty-seventh Legislative 
Assembly of the State of South Dakota in 
recognizing this event by the issuance of an 
appropriate stamp with pertinent insignia 
thereon; be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded by the secretary of state 
to each Senator and Representative of the 
State of South Dakota in the Congress of the 
United States of America and to the Vice 
President of the United States of America 
and to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America to 
be by them presented to the proper commit- 
tee in Congress, 
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PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL AERONAUTIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing program for air safety sponsored by 
the National Aeronautic Association: 


{Washington Newsletter, National Aeronautic 
Association, the Voice of Aviation, vol. 
I, No. 10] 


A PROGRAM FoR AIR SAFETY 


Flying is a safe form of transportation. As 
in the early days of the railroads, the con- 
quest of a new rapid-transit medium in- 
evitably involves some difficulties which are 
removed as soon as they are known. Air 
transport is fast emerging from the pioneer 
stage. With certain further steps its tran- 
sition will be complete. 

Recent air disasters are traceable in large 
degree to bad weather. Public safety, there- 
fore, demands immediate tightening cf 
C. A. A. regulations and enforcement which 
govern bad-weather fiying, plus the further 
improvement of air-navigation instruments 
and safety devices upon which the pilot de- 
pends when fiying blind. 

The National Aeronautic Association here 
offers a specific program to this end. In the 
fulfillment of this program, N. A. A. calls for 
the cooperation of the air lines, the Federal 
officials charged with the responsibility for air 
safety, and the committees of Congress which 
control Federal activities in the field of civil 
aviation. 

SAFETY AUTHORITY 


It will be recalled that there was a three- 
man Safety Board within the old independent 
Civil Aeronautics Authority before the whole 
set-up was transferred to the Commerce De- 
partment by Executive order last year. 

Under the present Civil Aeronautics Board 
there is a single safety director whose powers 
are little more than advisory. But the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has broader powers than 
the old Safety Board in that it can promul- 
gate safety regulations, either on recommen- 
dation of the safety director or on its own 
motion. It is the duty of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administrator to interpret such regula- 
tions and put them into effect. 

The personnel on work affecting safety is 
much the same as during the period under 
the old regime, when the air lines established 
their perfect safety record without a fatal 
accident for a yearandahalf. In view of this 
fact and in view of the safety powers of the 
C. A. B., it is obvious that these accidents are 
not necessarily due to the transfer of civil 
aviation to the Commerce Department. 

Charges to this effect, nevertheless, have 
shaken public confidence in the Department. 
It is to the interest of all that the circum- 
stances be fully examined and the public 
know the situation, whatever it may be. 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Examining board: A special board of 
prominent citizens, expert in aviation, should 
be formed at once to review the entire situa- 
tion and make recommendations. 
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2. Regulations: All existing safety regula- 
tions, enforcement methods, and accident- 
investigation procedures should be immedi- 
ately reviewed and tightened wherever 
necessary, 

8. Personnel: The Salt Lake accident in- 
volved, among other causes, the competence of 
aC. A.A. employee. There should be an im- 
mediate review of the qualifications of all 
C. A. A. and C. A. B. employees whose work 
affects air safety, and the dismissal, demotion, 
or transfer of all who do not measure up to 
standard. 


CAUSES AND REMEDIES 


More specifically, here are factors which 
have been noted in recent accidents or which 
are potential hazards, with N. A. A.’s correc- 
tive recommendations: 

1. Pilot error: To minimize the possibility 
of human errors in judgment which always 
will exist, a tightening of regulations is nec- 
essary to limit the discretion of individuals as 
to take-off and flight in bad weather. Re- 
sponsibility for observing regulations should 
be increased, with strict penalties, including 
suspension and dismissal, for infractions. 

2. Margin of safety: Scheduled flights were 
cleared with ceilings as low as 300 feet. This 
was true at Atlanta. There are many pine 
trees 100 feet tall in that area. Thus, when 
a pilot came down from the clouds, he had a 
safety margin of only 200 feet which, at speeds 
approaching 200 miles an hour, was extremely 
small, especially at night or with a fogged 
windshield. Last Saturday, the C. A. A. in- 
creased minimum ceilings by 200 feet. Mini- 
mum ceilings should be 800 feet at night and 
500 feet in daytime. 

3. Instruments: Altimeters are nothing but 
barometers calibrated in feet. Before land- 
ing, a pilot obtains a barometric pressure 
reading by radio from the airport and ad- 
justs his instrument accordingly. An error 
in reporting the pressure results in an error 
in the pilot’s reading of his altitude. Im- 
proved procedures for pilots’ receipt of pres- 
sure readings and more sensitive instruments 
are indicated. 

Beyond that, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics should be given funds 
for perfection of an altimeter which records 
the height above ground at all times without 
depending on barometric pressure. 

4. Accessories: N.A.C.A. should also be 
given funds for development of an improved 
method for clearing windshields of fog, mois- 
ture, or ice, particularly important at night. 

5. Radio beams: Beam failure was also in- 
volved in the Salt Lake accident. Congress 
should grant funds for high-frequency radio 
ranges on all airways. 

6. Lighting and obstructions: State and 
municipal cooperation should be sought for 
the removal or lighting of air obstructions 
in the vicinity of airports, and the further 
lighting of airports, airways, and auxiliary 
fields. 

7. Weather reporting: Additional funds 
should be granted to extend the weather- 
reporting services of the Weather Bureau 
and for more teletype circuits between air- 
ports. 

8. Drafting of pilots: Studies should be 
made to determine whether the taking of 
airline pilots for military service is likely to 
impair safety by the removal of keymen. 

Aircraft and aircraft engines now in air- 
line use are safe. There is no safety problem 
involved in design, nor is obsolescence a 
factor. 

N. A. A. considers the recommendations 
above listed as a minimum program, not one 
item of which can be deferred. The studies 
which we have recommended doubtless will 
lead to further courses of action. 
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Says Michigan Should Be Spearhead of 
St. Lawrence Waterway Movement 
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Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I extended my remarks 
in the Appencix of the Recorp and in- 
cluded a resolution opposing the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence waterway project 
passed by the Michigan Federation of 
Labor. At this time, in order that all 
arguments for and against this proposal 
may be made available to Members of 
Congress, I ask permission to print in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter by 
Mr. John C. Beukema, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Muskegon, 
Mich., to Mr. William P. Frost, president 
of the Michigan Federation of Labor: 


MUSKEGON, MIcH., March 8, 1941. 
Mr. WILLIAM P. Frost, 
President, Michigan Federation of Labor, 
Detroit, Mich. 

My Dear Mr. Frost: I have read with 
considerable disappointment and chagrin a 
resolution adopted by Michigan Federation 
of Labor against the St. Lawrence water- 
way project. Disappointment, because the 
Michigan Federation of Labor is a large 
and influential body whose opinion is widely 
respected; chagrin, because there was no 
advocate of the seaway present to state 
the facts of the case to your delegates. 

May I assure you that there is nothing 
on the horizon which means so much to 
the State of Michigan and to the future 
welfare of the laboring men thereof as the 
St. Lawrence waterway. 

May I further assure you, as the enclosed 
message of President Roosevelt’s to our De- 
troit conference so clearly indicates, that 
this project is highly essential to national 
defense. 

May I finally assure you that our mis- 
guided friends of the rail brotherhoods, mis- 
led by propaganda originating from the large 
financial interests that control our Ameri- 
can railroads, will be among the principal 
beneficiaries of this great improvement, once 
it is consummated. 

Just as the automobile industry by becom- 
ing established in this State brought a means 
of livelihood to not only hundreds of thou- 
sands of Michigan workingmen but to the 
bulk of our railroad employees as well, so the 
St. Lawrence waterway by the creation of new 
industrial opportunities will create a means 
of livelihood for hundreds of thousands of 
Michigan workers in the years to come. 

These are not mere surmises. They are the 
common conclusions of every independent 
Government board that has studied the ques- 
tion for the past 20 years; agreed to and cer- 
tified to the Congress by Presidents Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt. 

These resolutions from their tenor were 
obviously inspired by the rail brotherhoods. 

It is quite true that when the 1933 treaty 
was up for consideration the rail brotherhoods 


expressed their opposition to the agreement. 
Insofar as I am able to ascertain, however, the 
national organizations of these great bodies 
have not expressed themselves in respect to 
the proposed new agreement now being con- 
cluded with Canada. 

You see, we have a new question embodied 
in this agreement—as you will note from the 
President’s message—the question of national 
defense. Hence I think your resolution is in 
error in assuming that 21 railroad labor or- 
ganizations are opposed. They have yet to 
speak. 

The next paragraph recites that foreign 
boats are now coming into the Great Lakes 
and competing witn American vessels. In 
the first place, may I point out that our 
Merchant Marine Act expressly prohibits any 
vessel under foreign registry from competing 
in commerce between two American ports. 
Hence, the only commerce these vessels can 
carry is commerce between the United States 
and a foreign country. 

In the second place, I would point out that 
the Atlantic seaboard, the Gulf coast, and 
the Pacific coast nov have such commerce. 

We are also striving to build up the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. If the Great Lakes 
were open to ocean shipping, i. e., the present 
14-foot canals deepened to 27 feet, the only 
result would be that larger ships—say of 
8,000 to 10,000 tons—would be able to enter 
the Lakes and to participate in this com- 
merce. In short, it would put us on a parity 
with New York and other seaboard points in 
participating in world commerce, as well as 
intercoastal commerr3. As I stated, our 
American merchant marine would have a like 
opportunity. 

Might I point out that the building of the 
Panama Canal had the practical effect of 
shutting the Michigan manufacturer out of 
many of his Pacific coast markets and turning 
these markets over to the Atlantic seaboard 
manufacturer. In other words, by shipping 
via the Canal the Atlantic seaboard manu- 
facturer has a freight rate that ranges from 
20 to 45 percent under our Michigan freight 
rate in shipping to Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, etc. We have to ship via Philadelphia 
or Baltimore and the Panama Canal and pay 
the rail charge to the seaboard in order to 
get the lowest freight rate. 

Building of the St. Lawrence seaway will 
give American ships plying between Ameri- 
can ports and manned by American sailors 
an opportunity to recapture this commerce. 
Our intercoastal commerce in this country, 
I might add, is approximately three times our 
foreign commerce. 

The next statement is: “Cheap products 
brought over on such boats as ballast and 
dumped on our American markets to com- 
pete with American-made goods tend to de- 
stroy the wage scale of the American laborer.” 
But is this true? May I ask if we experience 
anything of the sort on our Atlantic sea- 
board or the Gulf coast? Do we not have 
tariffs, reciprocal trade treaties, etc., to pro- 
tect our American conmrmerce? 

Finally, isn’t all commerce between nations 
a matter of exchange—the products of one 
country for the products of another country? 
Does the writer of this resolution propose 
that we shut our markets on all imports? 
If so, how can we export? Does the writer 
of this resolution know that every seventh 
man employed in Michigan is producing 
goods for export under normal conditions, 
i. e., pre-war, and that Michigan has more 
than 800 firms engaged in export? 

The next paragraph says that “transporta- 
tion agencies now in existence would be ad- 
versely affected.” As President Roosevelt has 
so cogently pointed out, exactly the reverse 
is true. Every time you cut the cost of an 
article to the consumer, which includes both 
the cost of production and transportation, 
you increase the market. 
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When automobiles cost $5,000 few of us 
could afford them. Today nearly every work- 
ingman—at least a substantial number of 
American workingmen—owns an automobile. 
But if cars still cost $5,000 apiece, as they did 
30 years ago, they wouldn’t be driving them. 

A great Railroad man, Paul Shoup, of the 
Union Pacific, was once asked if the estab- 
lishment of air navigation between San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle would hurt his railroad. 
His reply was: “Three hundred years ago the 
only method of transportation between 
Seattle and San Francisco was by means of 
canoe. Today we have boat lines, railroad 
lines, bus lines, truck lines, and now air 
lines. Yet I venture to say there is far more 
money in the canoe business in San Francisco 
and Seattle today than there was 300 years 
ago.” 

The resolution states: “No differential is 
made in the price of commodities to the 
consumer whether such materials be shipped 
by rail or by boat.” 

May I point out in rebuttal that coal is 
shipped from Buffalo to Duluth—950 miles— 
on American ships manned by American sail- 
ors at 40 cents a ton, whereas the rail freight 
rate on coal from West Virginia fields to 
Muskegon is $3.85 a ton for a distance of 550 
miles. 

May I further point out that these same 
vessels carry iron ore from Duluth to Ohio 
ports at 70 cents a ton and that the rails have 
always recognized the peculiar usefulness of 
Lake carriers in this commerce and have not 
offered to compete. 

Savings in water-borne commerce are 
passed on to the consumer because competi- 
tion compels it, and it is only under peculiar 
and unique circumstances, and only where 
there is no competition, that these savings 
are not passed on. 

Have you ever calculated the terrific toll 
levied against Midwest commerce by the 
port of New York? Read the so-called New 
Jersey Lighterage case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission some and 8 or 10 
years ago. It will be a revelation to you. 

Does it interest you to know that proior to 
the outbreak of the present war we folks in 
Muskegon could land goods at Oslo, Ham- 
burg, and London at substantially the same 
freight rate that we pay to New York depart- 
ment stores? Thereby we opened new mar- 
kets for the employment of Michigan labor. 
This was made possible by the use of these 
same despised vessels of foreign registry to 
which the resolutions refer. 

May I call your attention to the fact that 
@ prominent Detroit manufacturer testified 
at the Detroit conference that his company 
was compelled to build plants in France and 
Germany because the freight rate from De- 
troit to those countries was so excessive that 
American products could not be sold there 
in competition with other goods. 

Finally, may I call your attention to the 
possibilities which the seaway presents to 
Michigan and Michigan workers in the con- 
struction of a new merchant marine that will 
have to be built, as well as vessels for the 
Navy. 

Long after Detroit’s huge tank plants have 
ceased operation, long after the World War 
has ceased, ships will be needed to move the 
commerce of the world. Ere this war is over 
a large proportion of existing merchant ton- 
nage will have sunk beneath the seas. This 
mus* be replaced. Eastern shipyards and 
Pacific coast shipyards are now loaded to 
capacity. New shipyards are being feverishly 
built. But it is conceded that they can de- 
liver only a small fraction of the ships that 
will be required. More than 70 percent of 
the world’s cargo tonnage is carried on ves- 
sels of the type that will be able to navigate 
the proposed 27-foot canals of the St. Law- 
rence waterway. All great liners carry vir- 
tually no cargo tonnage. The Europa’s rece 
ord }s only 800 tons. 
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These ships can and ought to be built on 
the Great Lakes, where we have the steel 
industries to supply the raw materials and 
where we have the men skilled in metal- 
craft and construction. Our principal Great 
Lakes ports should be teeming shipyards 
today. 

What is the situation? One yard—Mani- 
towoc Ship Building Co., at Manitowoc, Wis.— 
has a $60,000,000 contract for subma- 
rines. But these ships will have to be 
cut in two and rewelded in order to pass 
through the present outmoded 14-foot canals 
of the St. Lawrence. Yet here in the pro- 
tected interior of the continent we could 
be building not only merchant marine but 
the many auxiliary vessels of the Navy so 
urgently needed. 

This would actually be happening today 
if the same misguided opposition which 
some of our rail executives have inspired 
had not defeated the 1933 treaty. When 
shall we cease to let the selfishness of the 
few interfere with the welfare of the many? 

Michigan should be the spearhead in this 
great movement for a completed waterway 
giving her access to the markets of the 
world. The Great Lakes are potentially our 
northern Baltic. Without its Baltic littoral 
would either Russia or Germany be the 
powerful nation she is today? If we deny 
ourselves the privileges they have in reach- 
ing world markets, through the mistaken 
theory that by compelling people to ship by 
rail at a higher price we create rail em- 
ployment, do we increase or do we curtail 
our markets and our volume of products? 

May I urge that the Michigan Federation 
of Labor reconsider its action in the premises 
to the extent of appointing a suitable com- 
mittee of individuals who can approach the 
problem without prejudice, who are inter- 
ested solely in the question of benefits to 
this State, to the Nation, and to labor, and 
who are willing to devote the time to study- 
ing the economics of the proposal. 

I should welcome an opportunity to meet 
with such a committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN C. BEUKEMA, 
Secretary, Muskegon Chamber of Commerce. 





Coastwise Shipping and Cotton Industry 


of Texas 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1941 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Monday I placed an extension of 
remarks in the Recorp in reference to 
the collapse of coastwise shipping upon 
the Gulf and Atlantic coasts, and its ef- 
fect upon the cotton industry of Texas. 
I embraced in my remarks a press dis- 
patch appearing in a recent issue of the 
Galveston News, from which I drew the 
conclusion that the association of rail- 
roads was largely responsible for the 
embargo placed upon the shipment of 
cotton by the Eastern Steamship Lines, 
operating between the port of New York 
and New England destinations. 

I have since received a letter from Mr. 
M. J. Gormley, of the association of rail- 
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roads, stating that I was in error in my 
judgment, and requested that I have his 
letter of explanation placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD. I asSume, of course, 
that Mr. Gormley’s letter gives the cor- 
rect attitude of the association of rail- 
roads with reference to this embargo, and 
I gladly make the request to have it 
printed in the Recorp. I also ask per- 
mission to have reprinted in this con- 
nection, the press dispatch which ap- 
peared in my remarks of last Monday, 
upon which, in the absence of Mr. Gorm- 
ley’s explanation at the time, my con- 
clusion was based. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Gormley’s let- 
ter and the press report follow: 


ASSOUIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1941. 
Hon. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. MANSFIELD: I have noted with 
interest the extension of your remarks car- 
ried on page 946 of the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

This indicates that you are laboring under 
a misapprehension as to the part played by 
the Association of American Railroads in the 
embargo placed by the Eastern Steamship 
Lines. An embargo is described as a method 
of controlling traffic movements when ac- 
cumulations, threatened congestions, cr other 
interferences with operation of a temporary 
nature, compel restrictions against such 
movements. In this case the Association of 
American Railroads has served merely to 
distribute these restrictions in the usual 
manner to all interested railroads and co- 
operating steamship lines. In other words, 
it is entirely an Eastern Steamship matter 
and we only act as their distributing agency. - 

It occurs to us that it would be only fair 
if you would clear up this misunderstanding 
by having this letter inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Very truly yours, 































































M. J. GORMLEY. 


(The dispatch in the Galveston News of 
February 27, 1941, is as follows:) 


EMBARGO IS SEEN AS BLOW TO TEXAS COTTON 
SHIPMENTS—EASTERN LINES SAID TO HAVE 
STOPPED TAKING TRANSSHIPMENT COTTON 


The Eastern Steamship Lines have placed 
an embargo through the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, effective immediately, on ac- 
ceptance of cotton at New York for all New 
England ports and for all interior destina- 
tions via New England ports, according to 
information received by local shipping men 
today. 

The Eastern Steamship Co. has become the 
only water route by which Texas cotton can 
be delivered to New England ports, since all 
direct coastwise service between Texas and 
New England has been abandoned, and the 
reported action of the Eastern Steamship 
Lines is expected to have a serious effect on 
movement of coastwise cotton through Texas 
ports and on cotton shippers located in port 
areas. 

Coastwise cotton from Texas ports has been 
going to New York for transshipment at New 
York to New England via Eastern. Some 
local shipping men said that the end of this 
arrangement will mean that the only way 
that cotton can move through Texas ports 
to New England now will be via rail from 
New York, and that the resulting water and 
rail rates will be higher than the all-rail rates 
from interior Texas points to New England. 
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The effect of this on the Texas cotton ports 
is particularly serious at present. Because 
of the lack of an export movement and be- 
cause defense activities have resulted in an 
unusually large demand from New England 
mills, the coastwise cotton movement has 
represented this season an unusually large 
portion of the total cotton movement at 
.Galveston and other Texas ports. 





N. Y. A. in Shipyard Shops a) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1941 


ARTICLE BY FOSTER HAILEY 





Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Foster Hailey and published in the 
New York Times of March 5, 1941, rela- 
tive to the part being taken in national 
defense by young men and women en- 
rolled with the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 5, 1941] 


N. Y. A. Has HunprReEps In Suipyarp SHops— 
STATEN ISLAND PROJECT IS IN AN OLD YARD 
HAvING ALSO THREE DRYDOCKS AND A BasIn— 
One or Six WorkKsHops HERE—LARGEST Is 
AsToRIA CENTER, WHERE 7,487 Boys AND 
Girts Have GONE IN 5 MONTHS 


(By Foster Hailey) 


A torpedo slicing through the water at 50 
miles an hour destroys with its impact a 
vessel that required several months of work 
by several hundred men to build. Since 
September 3, 1939, when the Athenia went 
down off the coast of Scotland, the tons of 
shipping destroyed by torpedoes and bombs 
have mounted into the millions. 

With most of the shipping ways of Europe 
under bombing attack, the whole world 
looks to the United States for new ships to 
replace those lost, and the men to build 
them. A recent survey brought forth the 
conclusion that 261,500 new workers would 
be needed in American shipyards up to No- 
vember 1942 for naval construction alone. 
Where are they coming from? 

The National Youth Administration, set up 
in 1935 as a relief agency under the Work 
Project: Administration, but now a full- 
fledged unit in the United States total de- 
fense front, is attempting a partial answer 
to the question in its shipyard project at 
1435 Richmond Terrace, West New Brighton, 
Staten Island. 


700 BOYS BUSY IN OLD YARD 


The N. Y. A. leased last December from 
Frank McWilliams, Inc., an old shipyard there 
on the shores of Kill Van Kull, where yester- 
day 700 boys, ranging in age from 17 to 24 
years, were busy learning the rudiments of 
the trades which go to make up a shipyard 
crew. Already 15 boys have gone from the 
project to full-time jobs with ship-building 
companies in the port of New York vicinity. 
By midsummer the total may be in the 
hundreds. 





In operation less than 3 months, the 
project already has done considerable work 
for the Department of Sanitation, the Coast 
Guard, and the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, and has in prospect the recondition- 
ing of a Hudson River Night Line steamer, 
purchased by the Maritime Commission for 
conversion into floating barracks for ship- 
yard workers. This job is expected to keep 
500 N. Y. A. boys busy several weeks. 

The several acres of the shipyard include 
three drydocks capable of handling, respec- 
tively, vessels of 1,500, 900, and 900 tons, a 
basin to berth ships up to 421 feet in length, 
and the various shops essential to ship repair 
such as carpentry, welding, metal, and ma- 
chining. Much of the equipment was al- 
ready in place, although of considerable age. 
It is being augmented by new machines. 

In order that the yard may train workers 
in the best pattern for the shipyards and in 
the trades where the greatest shortages exist, 
the project director, Harold Baker, is setting 
up a technical advisory committee on which 
will be Capt. Granville Conway, superintend- 
ent of the New York area for the Maritime 
Commission, and personnel directors and 
technical men of the major shipyards in this 
district. 

The project has not been in operation long 
enough, Mr. Baker said, to strike a mean 
average as yet on the length of time required 
to train a worker to the semi-skilled status 
which the private shipyard needs. His esti- 
mate now is that it can be done in 3 or 4 
months with a graduate of a city vocational 
school, and that it will take at least twice 
that long to train a green youngster. 

The workers on the shipyard project thus 
far have been drawn only from Staten Island. 
Most of them come from families in which 
at least one worker has been or is employed 
in a shipyard or on the sea, so the work is 
not unfamiliar to them. As the project ex- 
pands to its possible maximum of 1,400 boys 
working 2 shifts, it may be necessary to draw 
from other boroughs. The transportation 
problem makes that a hardship for the pres- 
ent, as ferry and bus fare would cut a big 
hole in the $22 monthly wage paid. 

Classes in blue-print reading, use of meas- 
uring instruments, shop arithmetic, and al- 
lied subjects are being taught the boys at 
the nearby McKee Vocational High School, 
under the supervision of the board of educa- 
tion. It is voluntary with the boys, who are 
not paid for attendance in the classes, but 
70 percent of them thus far have been avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity to acquire 
the theoretical background for their actual 
work. 

The shipyard project is only one, and one 
of the smallest, of the six workshops oper- 
ated by the N. Y. A. in New York City, which 
with Long Island, makes up the only admin- 
istrative unit in the N. Y. A. not Statewide 
in scope. In number of enrollees, a number 
which reached a high of 26,000 last month 
but now is being cut to 19,000, it is second 
only to Pennsylvania. e 


THOUSANDS AT ASTORIA 


Largest of the workshops is the Astoria 
Work Experience Center at 43-02 Ditmars 
Boulevard, Astoria, Queens. There, in a 
building leased from the Steinway Piano Co. 
and covering almost two acres of ground, are 
situated 17 work units. 

Working two shifts of 6 hours each a day 
and two shifts a month—a week on and a 
week off—7,487 young men and women have 
been trained in the center from October 1 
to February 23. 

They have been taught cabinet making, 
painting, upholstering, planing, auto repair, 
machining, sheet-metal work, welding, elec- 
trical manufacture, installation, and repair, 
garment making, plumbing, heat-treating 
processes, industrial design and planning, 
food handling, and construction, 
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Here, as elsewhere through the country in 
the N. Y. A.’s more than 4,300 workshops, the 
young men and women are actually working 
at something constructive. Work comes to 
them from the Army and Navy, from city and 
State departments, and other public agencies. 
When a group of boys repair an auto it is 
not just for practice. They know the car 
they are working on is going back into serv- 
ice just as soon as they can turn it out; the 
desks they build are going to be used by 
the Army and Navy officers drawing up plans 
for the actual military defense of this city 
and this Nation. 

It is this factor, the knowledge that they 
are engaged on actual, useful production, 
which has been a great psychological urge to 
good work, says Leroy Mitchell, director of 
work-experience projects for the New York- 
Long Island area. 

Another is that each job of city work 
done is closely checked by a city inspector 
and records kept on what each enrollee does, 
so that faulty work can be checked back 
to the guilty party. He has to do it over. 

Every opportunity is given the boys, and 
girls also, to find the trade for which they 
are best suited. A concrete example of the 
value of this plan was provided only a few 
days ago when the personnel director of a 
plant manufacturing instruments for the 
Navy selected two boys from a turret-lathe 
operation for employment in his plant at 
$22 a week. A follow-up by the N. Y. A. on 
their progress brought the report that they 
both were “going to town.” 

Yet, when they first started work at the 
project, Mr. Mitchell said, the two boys had 
proved entirely unsatisfactory in the wocd- 
working department. Transferred to the 
machine shop, they took to the big turret 
lathe as though they were born to do just 
that job. 

Since the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, just how good is the N. Y. A. work- 
experience program and what have been its 
results? 

The projects have been expanding so rap- 
idly in recent months, under the urge of na- 
tional defense, Mr. Mitchell said, that no 
airtight follow-up program has been possi- 
ble for checking the work of all the boys 
and girls trained at the project and sent 
into private industry. Where checks have 
been made the report has been generally 
satisfactory. 


TURN-OVER VARIES BUT IS HIGH 


The turn-over in some plants has been 
little less than phenomenal. Of the 17,487 
boys and girls who passed through the Astoria 
project in 5 months, 491 found jobs in private 
industry and 38 with the Government. That 
adds up to 13.2 percent. On other projects 
the turn-over is still higher. 

The Woodhaven, Queens, woodworking 
center graduated 62 boys, or 26.6 percent, 
during the same period. The radio-com- 
munications project at 422 Eleventh Avenue 
had an even higher rate, 27.5 percent. 

As the reservoir of skilled workers is low- 
ered, more and more personnel directors of 
large industrial companies in the New York 
area are going over to Astoria, Woodhaven, 
and other N. Y. A. work projects to inspect 
the program and the workers and select men 
for their own plants. 

To integrate further the work of the 
N. Y. A. with industrial needs, C. P. Fred- 
erickson, newly appointed assistant director 
of work projects in the area, is forming an 
advisory industrial council on which will sit 
representatives of the N. Y. A., industry, the 
State employment agency (with which all 
the N. Y. A. enrollees are registered), and the 
board of education, which is conducting the 
off-week classroom instruction of N. Y. A. 
youth. 

Himself a former personnel director of the 
Trumbull Electrical Co. at Plainville, Conn., 
Mr. Frederickson said he thought that one 
reason personnel directors had not sought 
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more workers from N. Y. A. was that they 
did not know what kind of job it was doing. 
He became interested in the N. Y. A. when 
several boys who applied for jobs with his 
company told him they had been working on 
N Y. A. projects. 


“ALL WERE PROUD OF IT” 


“They all were proud of it,” he said, “and 
we found them capable in our plant. They 
had a psychological edge over applicants 
who had had no previous work experience. 
They had gained a familiarity with ma- 
chinery; they knew what they liked best to 
do and the work for which they appeared to 
be best fitted, and they knew ‘shop talk.’ 

“I have had many boys come to me at 
Plainville looking for work. They were ill 
at ease. When you asked them what they 
wanted to do, they’d say they didn’t know. 
They wanted work, but they did not know 
what they were qualified to do. If it does 
nothing else, N. Y. A. teaches them that.” 

Everything in New York City is magnified. 
It is the biggest city in the country, it has 
the biggest and the tallest buildings, the 
longest subways, the biggest population, the 
biggest N. Y. A. projects. 

What is being done here by the N. Y. A. 
in a big way is being done elsewhere all 
over the country in smaller but no less im- 
portant units 





Army Takes Large Loss on Ordnance 
Sales to Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


KON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 7, 1941 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 1, 1941, I wrote the following 
letter to the Secretary of War: 


Yesterday I was on the floor of the Senate 
when a colloquy occurred between Senators 
WHEELER, BONE, and BARKLEY. 

It was pointed out that the War Depart- 
ment has furnished Great Britain 970,000 
rifles, 87,000 machine guns, 316 mortars, 900 
75-millimeter guns, TNT, tanks, small-caliber 
ammunition, etc., and that the Ordnance 
Department keeps an accurate account of all 
ordnance of the War Department and a record 
of the value of such ordnance. Senator 
BarRK.LeEy stated that unquestionably if any 
of the Senators were sufficiently interested to 
call the War Department, they could ascer- 
tain how much was received from England for 
these munitions. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, I am very much interested in receiv- 
ing this information. I would like to have a 
list of the munitions furnished Great Britain 
from stocks that were on hand, the value 
that had been placed on those stocks by the 
Ordnance Department, and the amount we 
received for the same. 


On March 4 an official from the War 
Department visited me in my office. He 
informed me that a report had been made 
covering approximately the period from 
October 15, 1939, to October 15, 1940, 
giving the various items transferred to 
Great Britain, the quantity and unit, 
unit sale price, total sale price, and total 
cost to the Government. This report 
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discloses during that period the transfer 
of the following matériel: Nine hundred 
and forty-five thousand .30-caliber rifles; 
83,581 machine guns; 2,245 75-mill:‘meter 
field guns; 212 old 6-ton tanks, at $240 
each; 17,716,500 pounds of ‘TNT; 316 
3-inch Stokes mortars and 98,113 shells; 
200,000 .45-caliber revolvers; 100,000 am- 
munition belts; 100,000 ammunition 
chests; 25,000 .30-caliber Browning auto- 
matic rifles with 1,000,000 20-round mag- 
azines; 1,081 rounds of ammunition for 
.38-caliber revolvers and 6,148,107 rounds 
of ammunition for .30-caliber machine 
guns; 4,000,000 rounds of .30-caliber rifle 
cartridges. 


REPORTED SALES TOTAL $59,853,179 


The total military supplies sold by the 
War Department during this period cost 
the Government $59,853,179 and brought 
$22,929,438. 

Most of the information contained in 
this report was published, among other 
papers, in the Washington Post of Jan- 
uary 4, 1941. 

In order to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the difference in the total 
sale price of this matériel to Great Brit- 
ain and the total cost to our Govern- 
ment, I would like to call attention to a 
few items. For instance, the report shows 
a loss of $15,087,500 on the sale of 535,000 
Lee-Enfield .30-caliber rifles which the 
British secured at a unit cost of $7.50 
each; 38,710 Lewis air-cooled machine 
guns cost the Army $6,505,216 and were 
sold for $33.92 each, for a total of $1,313,- 
043.20; 200,000 .45-caliber rifles cost the 
Government $290,000 and were sold at a 
unit sale price of $7.25, a loss of $145,000; 
another item reveals a loss of $1,875,000 
on the transfer and sale of 25,000 Brown- 
ing .30-caliber automatic rifles. All told, 
there were 23 sales of such ordnance list- 
ed in the period stated above which 
showed big losses. The combined losses 
listed in the report totaled $36,923,740.44. 


OFFICIALS REFUSE LATE DATA 


I then attempted to obtain from this 
Army officer similar information from 
last October to date and was told that the 
Secretary of War had determined that it 
was incompatible with the public interest 
to disclose such information. I asked for 
a letter to that effect, but up to the pres- 
ent time have not received the same. 

If I have been correctly informed, not 
even the Military Affairs Committee of 
the House has been able to obtain any 
information as to what has been trans- 
ferred to Great Britain since October up 
to the present time, what we have re- 
ceived for the same or what it cost us to 
produce these articles. 


PUBLIC ENTITLED TO FACTS 


It seems to me that when we are being 
asked to give effective aid to England by 
passing a loan-lease bill that the public 
and the Congress are entitled to know 
how much aid we have given England to 
date, what we have received for the 
same, and how much it cost our Govern- 
ment to produce it. In my opinion, there 
is no valid reason why this information 
should not be furnished us. If it was 
proper to disclose what was transferred 
to England during the last year then 
there is no reasOn why we should not 
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have similar information that would keep 
us up to date on the help that we are 
rendering. If we are not to be permitted 
to know the amount of help we are giv- 
ing England before the lend-lease bill is 
passed how much more unlikely is it that 
we will receive that information after the 
bill is passed. 

Why should we grant powers to the 
President to transfer, at his discretion, all 
of our military resources and not be ina 
position to know the extent of such trans- 
fers. The amendment of the House that 
requires he make a report every 90 days 
is ineffectual to give us this information, 
because it permits him to report only 
such items as he deems in the public in- 
terest to disclose. 

Why keep this information secret? 





Churchill and Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS . 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK 
ENQUIRER 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
extracts from an editorial published in 
the March 3, 1941, issue of the New York 
Enquirer by Mr. William Griffin, its ed- 
itor, entitled “Churchill’s Praise of Hitler 
Is Warning to United States”: 


I have always said that if Great Britain 
were defeated in war I hoped she would finda 
Hitler to lead us back to our rightful position 
among the nations. (British Prime Minister 
Churchill, November 11, 1938.) 


There Being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Enquirer] 


CHURCHILL’S PRAISE OF HITLER IS WARNING TO 
UNITED STATES 


“I have always said that if Great Britain 
were defeated in war I hoped we should find 
a Hitler to lead us back to our rightful posi- 
tion among the nations.”—British Prime 
Minister Churchill, November 11, 1938. 

There was consternation in some capitais 
when public announcement was made of the 
sealing of the recent compact between Bul- 
garia and Turkey. The latter country had 
been regarded as inflexible in its attachment 
to Britain, while the former was known as a 
devoted collaborator with Germany. 

It cannot be denied that Turkey’s about 
face is a bad blow to London, and London’s 
precipitate dispatching of Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden on a special mission to the 
Turkish capital, are perfectly understandable. 

Naturally, we Americans do not like the 
Turko-Bulgarian pact, because it is just 
what Hitler wanted. However, it has vastly 
more significance than that. 

. * - oad * 


Now is the time for every citizen to show 
where he stands—whether on the side of 
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America or on that of the empire from which 
America won her liberty of thought and ac- 
tion, as an independent nation, in the days 
and nights that tried men’s souls. 

It is a crime against God and country 
for any American to admit that to uphold 
this Nation is to be anti-British. The Brit- 
ish rightfully uphold Britain at all times. 
Who has ever heard of a Briton being called 
anti-American because he always stood up 
for his own country? 

It is the pressing duty of all our people 
to rally around the American standard, the 
hallowed banner of the Stars and Stripes. 

= . * * ~ 

How eternally right was the Father of 
our Country when he recorded these words 
in the imperishable script of his Farewell 
Address: 

“There can be no greater error than to 
expect or calculate upon real favors from 
nation to nation. "Tis an illusion, which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard.” 

Those who, with Nazified ruthlessness, are 
trying to wipe out American patriotism and 
substitute therefor devotion to Britain, are 
proceeding on the arbitrarily established and 
hollow principle that the interests of Amer- 
ica and Britain are one and inseparable, that 
both countries must stick together, and that 
both countries can implicitly rely upon each 
other's fidelity. 

Let us delve more deeply into this all- 
important subject. 

Only last March, France and Britain were 
vowing their never-ending friendship, unity 
and cooperation in war and in peace. Today 
they are enemies, enemies with an unfathom- 
able bitterness for each other. 

The Anglo-French allies of March 1940 are 
no longer governed by the Damon and Pythias 
relationship which they extolled a year ago. 
One has made a surrender which she swore 
she would never make. The other, angered 
by her ally’s defection, has committed acts of 
war against her, including a food blockade, 
which have inflamed the defeated partner 
and created a cleavage between Paris and 
London which will not disappear in our day 
or for long thereafter. 

Our internationalists are swearing before 
God and man that on no account wili the 
Damon and Pythias relationship which, they 
tell us, controls the ties that unite America 
and Britain be weakened by any earthly or 
nonearthly force. Identically the same thing 
was being proclaimed last year concerning 
the unity between France and Britain. It is 
deceptive and tragic to expect that the un- 
natural linking of this Republic with Britain 
can either be stable or beneficial to Uncle 
Sam. 

” * = € * 

Before «1 month had gone by, France was 
prostrate under the weight of the Nazi war 
machine, and the “indissoluble” ties that 
bound Eritain to that country were no longer 
in existence. Under the caption “The Anglo- 
French tragedy,” the New York Times said 
editorially on June 26, 1940: 

“The British, on their side, have ample 
cause for bitterness; the French, on theirs, 
can complain with truth that too few Brit- 
ish divisions were at their side. Mr. 
Churchill admitted yesterday that the Brit- 
ish had not ‘endured equal trials or made an 
equal contribution in the field.’ But for the 
friends of both Britain and France it is har- 
rowing to watch the present duel of re- 
proaches and recrimination between London 
and Bordeaux. The breach between Britain 
and France is the last refinement of cruelty 
in a war that has already produced more 
than its share of horror.” 

Americans, your country is headed for war, 
a globe-embracing war, a war that will swallow 
up every dollar you have, destroy your lib- 


erties, and beggar you and your descendants, 
Your country is being led to war as an ally 
of Britain, upon whose attachment it is folly 
to rely. History, recent and remote, tells us 
clearly that America cannot have faith in 
the disinterested and unfailing loyalty of 
any European or other nation. Are you, the 
citizens of the land of Washington, going to 
permit your country to be involved in the 
gigantic and criminal war-gamble for which 
she is being prepared? 

Our war seekers, in addition to their yearn- 
ing to see America openly at war as a part- 
ner of Britain, are outdoing themselves in 
their anxiety to ally this Republic with So- 
viet Russia, a power already in alliance with 
Nazi Germany. 

The alliance between red Moscow and 
brown Berlin is a case of birds of a feather 
roosting together, and what damnable birds 
they are. 

Our own State Department, however, is 
laboring with zealous constancy to oust 
brown Berlin from the roost and perch the 
American eagle side by side with red Mos- 
cow. A dispatch from Washington, Febru- 
ary 24, declares: 

“Diplomatic conversations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States are not 
going as well as usual from all indications 
today. Whether this points to a fundamen- 
ta! coolness in relations could only be con- 
jectured, but it was considered significant, 
if not serious, that Russia now suspects the 
good faith of the United States in the nego- 
tiations. 

“In any event it may mean that British 
pressure is having its effect in shutting off 
American goods from Russia, at least in any 
volume. 

“On the surface it appeared to some diplo- 
mats that one explanation for the sudden 
coolness might be found in that fact that, 
after a period of increasingly cordial discus- 
sions, Russia failed to discourage Germany 
from penertating the Balkans. This area has 
been a subject of concern here ever since the 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler’s winter campaign of di- 
plomacy in Europe was undertaken.” 

Our State Department, so anxious to spill 
American blood and bankrupt Uncle Sam in 
order to establish godliness, democracy, and 
international fraternity on a world-wide scale, 
is a magnificently persistent worker in the 
cause of bringing Uncle Sam into an alliance 
with Josef Stalin. We quote a Washington 
dispatch of February 27: 

“Diplomatic conversations looking to an 
improvement in relations between the United 
States and Russia were resumed at a long dis- 
cussion late today between Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State, and Constantin A. 
Oumansky, the Soviet Ambassador. 

“There were many questions to be taken 
up, it was explained, but no details were an- 
nounced. Further discussions are to be held.” 

Americans, if you deserve to be saved from 
war; if you deserve the precious legacies of 
freedom and opportunity which the states- 
manship, blocd, and patriotism of your fa- 
thers won for you, you will arise, and with a 
voice that will shake your National Capitol, 
inform your legislative servitors that you will 
not have war; that you will remain steadfast 
to the Washingtonian doctrine of noninvolve- 
ment in foreign feudings * * *. 

Prime Minister Churchill of England, as 
shown in his own words, extolled Adolf Hitler 
on November 11, 1938, less than a year before 
the present war began. These words consti- 
tute a warning of exceptional value to the 
American people. If they heed them and the 
other danger signals that are before their 
eyes, they will save themselves and their 
country many trials and sorrows. 

WILLIAM GRIFFIN, 

Editor and Publisher, New York Inquirer. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio 
address of Dr. Stephen S. Wise, delivered 
over Station WOR on February 18, 1941: 


I choose tonight the subject Eight Years 
of Hitlerism, because March the 5th, a fort- 
night off, will mark the completion of 8 
years since Hitler’s so-called election. It is 
not true to say that nearly 8 years have 
“passed.” ‘Truer to say that 8 years of fire 
and sword have seared the hearts of man- 
kind, that these 8 years have brought more 
hurt and grief to humanity than any similar 
period of time within a thousand years. 

We need to recall to mind the state of the 
world before Hitler and contrast it with the 
state of the world that is today. In 1932, the 
world was ready to act on the disarmament 
plan. It was the one proposal for wor'd dis- 
armament in our lifetime which received 
serious attention throughout many nations 
and around which a conference in Geneva 
was built up, that gave high promise of the 
fulfillment of the long-time dream of dis- 
armament. In behalf of that program of dis- 
armament, the then President Hoover labored 
long and earnestly. 

Hitler came, and not only was the disarma- 
ment dream shattered, but the world, its 
simple folk, at once and instinctively felt that 
the end of peace had come and that evil 
days lay before it. It should be borne in mind 
that, while Hitler has always been the domi- 
nant figure, he did not stand alone—Alfred 
Rosenberg, a Latvian, had been and remains 
the philosopher of the Nazi movement, as the 
Strasser brothers had been its political econo- 
mists; Dr. Joseph Paul Goebbels, to whom 
truth is a lie and lies alone are truths, be- 
came the dispenser of public information; 
Goering, swollen survival of the World War, 
the too-efficient Nazi Air Minister; Himmler, 
chief of police, whose name will become 
synonomous with sadism and torture, as 
Quisling has become a name fcr treasonable 
“fifth-columnism.” And added to these, a 
group of degenerate cutthroats led by Captain 
Roehm, whom Hitler purged in June 1934. 

The Nazi program sounded simple. But it 
was belied by every word he had written in 
Europe’s best seller, Mein Kampf. In that 
volume, he had laid down the theory of the 
master race and the slave races, speaking as 
contemptuously of the Latin race, including 
the Italians, his new Axis partners, as about 
the Slavic race, including Russians and Poles, 
as feeble, effete, and fit only to be ruled, 
Two immediate aims he named—the oblit- 
eration of all Jews as of the inferior Semitic 
race, and the destruction of Marxian social- 
ism. At once he robbed and crushed every 
labor organization, which was an unmistak< 
able sign of his deadly hatred of the normal 
and acceptable instruments of democracy. 
As for Jews, he robbed them, he struck them 
down in their citizenship, he inflicted upon 
them every conceivable and, up to that time, 
inconceivable, humiliation, indignity, and 
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hurt, though Jews had lived and served Ger- 
many for a thousand years, including, in our 
own day, the names of Albert Ballin and 
Walter Rathenau, Heinrich Heine and Lud- 
wig Boerne, Albert Einstein, and Haber. 

There are men of ignorant unconcern with 
regard to the illimitable evil wrought by Hit- 
ler or who, in silent sympathy, almost wel- 
come Hitlerism. These demand a bill of 
particulars concerning the western world’s 
indictment of Hitler and Hitlerism. Alas, 
nothing is easier than to single out a few of 
the more grievous blows which he has struck 
at the political and spiritual life of man- 
kind. At one fell stroke, he smashed, as I 
have already said, the entire labor movement, 
stole its very considerable funds, including 
its insurance treasury. He compelled women 
to give up their high economic and political 
status, and whipped them back into the 
kitchen and the nursery to feed his soldiers 
and breed new recruits for his merciless ar- 
mies. He not only ended the peace move- 
ment, but exiled and doomed its leadership, 
including such men as Gerlach and Bern- 
storff, whose crime had lain in seeking world 
peace through the League of Nations. 

But over and beyond his destruction of 
those policies and programs which had made 
Germany one of the socially advanced coun- 
tries of the last century, he sowed anew ter- 
rible policies which the world is harvesting 
today on blood-drenched battlefields. The 
world will not soon forget, though it will be 
eager to bury them in a sea of oblivion, the 
three major and in a sense original items of 
the Nazi program. Up to his day, for the 
most part, excepting for brief moments of 
internecine strife, the world had thought of 
and dealt with war as between nation and 
nation, faith and faith. He introduced what 
might be called intramural war—a war of a 
great element of the population against the 
smallest of its population groups—the war of 
a majority of the people against a minority, 
with the result that 99 percent of the Nazi 
population were incited to brutality, theft, 
and murder against less than 1 percent of 
the population—its Jewish minority. | 

But as if that crime of crimes were not 
enough, in Mein Kampf he proclaimed, and 
after 1933 he proceeded to put into effect, 
his accursed doctrine of racialism. This 
meant that only one race on earth was fit 
to rule and to exercise mastery and all other 
races, whether Semitic or Slavic or Latin, 
must accept the status of inferior and ulti- 
mately enslaved races. 

Today, 8 years after Hitler came, Europe 
presents the picture of an armed camp in 
which great and historic peoples, such as the 
Czechs and Poles, Scandinavians and Ru- 
manians, Belgians and French and Dutch, 
are nothing more than enslaved victims of 
the master race, daring to resist the will of 
Hitler’s omnipotence. And the third plank 
of the Hitler program was summarized in the 
term “Gleischaltung,’”’ which means regimen- 
tation—placing the minds and moods and 
ideas and hopes of people on the basis of 
unexceptionable uniformity. Regimentation 
meant the abrogation of every freedom of the 
individual; the mocking cancelation of all 
the great spiritual and political gains of the 
nineteenth century; the transformation of a 
great, reasoning, and free people into a 
mighty and militarily usable army of 
machines. 

But all this was preliminary to the great 
offensive now under way against democracy, 
which did not choose to war upon him but 
upon which he is resolved to war to the death. 
In his mad passion to rule a regimented world 
he feels oppressed and hampered by the chal- 
lenge of free and democratic peoples and 


seems resolved that the world shall not re- 
main half Fascist and half democratic. 
Nothing in Hitlerism is more truly and com- 
pletely psychopathic than the intensity of his 
passion against what he and his confederate 
Mussolini regard as the accursed challenge of 
democracy. 

Five years and more the world has watch- 
fully waited. It did not even, for the most 
part, arm itself in a defense against him, who 
almost frankly announced his program of 
world conquest through the destruction of the 
western democracies, of which the English and 
our own alone survive today. With singular 
unintelligence the world, for the most part, 
refused to heed the warning of his theories 
and his conduct alike until he embarked upon 
a career of incredibly brutal conquest. 
Austria was annexed in violation of written 
and spoken covenants. Czechoslovakia was 
overwhelmed in the fall of 1938 and finally 
crushed and annexed in the spring of 1939 
after all the pitiful drama of appeasement 
and conciliation had been played upon the 
Nazi boards by Englishmen almost ready to 
yield up even the self-revering honor of a 
mighty commonwealth for the sake of peace. 
Nothing availed to stay the hand of him or 
them to whom neutrality was nothing more 
than child’s play, sneered at and crushed like 
a house of cards. Armed as a nation never 
before was in history, they violated treaties, 
they destroyed neutral nations, they impris- 
oned their peoples, they starved their popu- 
lations, and the Axis became, together with 
Japan—and, alas, the Soviet Union in the dim 
shadow—a world alliance of bane and blight. 

One unappeasing leader there was who 
almost from the begihning, as history will yet 
chronicle, understood and in an early day 
proclaimed the menace of the aggressor na- 
tions, of those dictatorships against which 
he felt civilized peoples, democracies of free 
men, should institute a moral “quarantine.” 
Had America heeded and followed his leader- 
ship, it might never have become necessary 
even to consider all-out aid to England, which 
is nothing more, perhaps, than an imperfect 
and inadequate substitute for such moral 
and political cooperation with all the de- 
mocracies of Europe as would have stayed 
the march of the aggressors before it was too 
late. 

This almost seems a day of ill omen, for 
alas, even Turkey and Bulgaria seem resolved 
to do the bidding of the Nazi master, a 
course which they will live to rue, as they 
for two decades rued their earlier alliance 
with Germany. England stands almost alone, 
if a people can be considered alone which 
stands in the panoply of its majestic and un- 
conquerable strength. Not alone, for there 
is little doubt that somehow and in a very 
real measure, if only it be not too late, our 
country will recognize the truth that the 
unthinkable invasion and downfall of Eng- 
land would mean menace and imperilment 
to our own American democracy. No day 
has seemed darker, no portent blacker than 
that of this hour. 

And still in my last word in this series of 
broadcasts, I venture to prophesy that Eng- 
land will not fall, that democracy will not 
perish, that the immortal truth of Lincoln, 
“government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth,” remains as true and valid today as 
it was when first spoken. Nay, more—after 
eight blood-filled, shame-laden, crime-ac- 
cursed years of Hitlerism, nazi-ism, and fas- 
cism, we know as never before that it is for 
us to cherish, to safeguard the altar of de- 
mocracy at which we Americans live and move 
and have our being. 
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ADDRESS BY JUDGE WILLIAM O’DWYER 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Judge William 
O'Dwyer, district attorney of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., made at the annual Emmett Day 
dinner of the American Fraternity, Sons 
of Erin, March 4, 1941: 


The story of Robert Emmett has been told 
in many lands and many tongues, wherever 
freedom was held dear. Emmett preached 
the doctrine of resistance to tyranny so fer- 
vently and effectively that it permeated every- 
body around him. He made his sacrifice at 
the very threshold of his manhood. The 
basis of the universal love which sanctifies 
his name was his unselfish devotion to that 
principle of freedom. His appeal was to time 
and eternity and not merely to the tyrants 
of his day. So he has come to typify the 
spirit of liberty everywhere. He is not just 
an Irish hero—a national hero—he is a guid- 
ing light to all the oppressed and disin- 
herited people of the world. 

Emmett symbolizes not only the fearless 
patriot of his time, but he represents the 
uncompromising tenacity of a people in their 
struggle for liberty running from ancient 
times to the present day. 

Resistance to aggression is instinctive in 
the Irish people. Sometimes this instinct 
makes them do things that seem strange to 
those who do not understand. A race of 
people whose minds are active, they have been 
known to disagree violently on many issues. 
A race of people whose emotions run high, 
they have been known, even in our times, to 
forgive the awful wrongs of yesterday. But 
in one thing they have always been consist- 
ent—they never have failed to rise in protest 
against tyranny and aggression, even when 
their armor was broken and the oppressor’s 
sword was at their hearts. This character- 
istic followed the people wherever they went. 

They were at Ayacucho with Bolivar and 
San Martin; they were with Brown in Argen- 
tina; with O’Higgins in Chile; with O’Leary 
in Venezuela; they were at Yorktown with 
Washington. Never have they been found on 
the side of the oppressor against the op- 
pressed. Never have they been found spon- 
soring terror or oppression. Never have they 
been found denying man his divine right to 
live as a free, decent human being. They 
have always been, as they are today, ready to 
fight the forces of destruction and to pay 
with their lives for freedom. 

The ideals of the Emmetts, the Jeffersons, 
and the Lincolns do not change with the 
years or with the locale. This is true of the 
people of Ireland as it is of the people of 
America and of liberty-loving people every- 
where. It is not in the nature of the Irish 
people to accept synthetic new orders which 
deny the basic principles of human liberty. 
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It was only about 20 years ago that Ireland 
began to enjoy its first measure of freedom, 
and the way its people met and used this 
freedom, proved at once, that in their cen- 
turies of struggle, they knew what they 
wanted and that they valued highly the 
precious freedom they fought so long to at- 
tain. The first thing they did was to plan 
their Government on a democratic and repre- 
sentative basis with no racial or religious dis- 
crimination. They proved to the world that 
they knew how to live in peace among them- 
selves and with their neighbors. They divided 
large estates and distributed land among the 
people, and set about to develop the country 
for peaceful and useful pursuits. They built 
roads, they developed their waterways, their 
agriculture, and fisheries. They established 
industrial enterprises, built new schools and 
new homes. They not only encouraged but 
they financed the native crafts, and their lit- 
erature and art They made provision for 
their aged, their unemployed, their widows, 
and orphans. In short, they entered upon 
the development and enjoyment of living as 
civilized people, with the highest achieve- 
ment of modern civilization as their goal and 
standard. This was true not only in their 
domestic affairs and in their daily tasks but 
also in their foreign affairs and in their deal- 
ings with other nations. 

Their spokesmen in the League of Nations 
were among the first and the most fervent at 
the very first sign of the trend of aggression, 
invasion, and terror to condemn such tend- 
ency. The people had hardly the time to 
enjoy the fruits of the earth or the products 
of their toil when—through no act or fault 
of theirs—they find themselves with their 
homes, their acres, and their harbors in the 
path of war and in the line of gunfire. They 
find themselves drawn away from their green 
fields and their peaceful valleys, alert on the 
solid rock of their coast line, ready tc meet 
and resist those who would .ob them of that 
which they prize as dearly as life; nay, more 
dearly than life itself. Again they stand, 
where they always stood, ready and unafraid 
to defend with their lives and with their lim- 
ited resources, their freedom, whose portals 
they have but just entered. They well know 
their danger. They realized it last year when 
they sent out a call for volunteers. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand responded to that 
call—250,000 men out of a population of about 
3,000,000 people. And at this very moment 
they are engaged in moving their women and 
children from the zones of immediate danger. 
They have the men, they have the will. They 
are valiant soldiers, but they are without the 
means to fight powerful, ruthless mechanized 
aggressors. They have appealed to the Amer- 
ican people for arms and ammunition. They 
have not asked for gifts. They are willing to 
pay for these arms. 

This is what De Valera said in the talk to 
the American people last Christmas: 

“What I would like to say to our American 
friends tonight, who have so often before 
stood by us in our hour of trial is this: Help 
us in the first instance to secure these weap- 
ons. We are, of course, ready to pay for 
what we get * © *” 

This appeal is now before the American 
people. America cannot—and I have the 
faith in America will not—let this appeal go 
unheeded. . 

For America hates aggression and brute 
force; and in the face of threats of aggression 
America has spoken, through our President, 
in terms and tones so eloquent and clear 
that none can mistake or misinterpret where 
her people stand or what they stand for. 
There may be differences of opinion as to 
methods most effective to meet these threats, 
but there is no doubt that freedom-loving, 
democratic America will resist aggressors. 

The friendship of the peoples of Ireland 
and America is not something that is born 
out of a favorable trade agreement or courte- 
ous diplomatic messages passed between their 
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representatives. It is not even based on blood 
relationship alone. It is based on the fact 
that the people of both countries have the 
same underlying love of freedom and the 
same innate hatred of tyranny—a friendship 
founded on such a solid basis will never be 
upset. It has served both peoples well in 
days gone by. It will serve them well in the 
days to come and in their present emergency. 
The people of Ireland should not be forsaken 
in their hour of trouble. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE CICERO (ILL.) 
NEWS 


Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Cicero News of March 7, 1941: 


[From the Cicero (Ill.) News of March 7, 
1941] 


LET’s Keep Our SHIRTS ON 


There never was a time when this Nation 
needed national unity more than it does at 
the present time, and there never was a time 
when there were sO many subversive influ- 
ences at work trying to undermine public 
confidence in national affairs. 

Every American today must be alert and 
not allow himself to be misled by vicious 
propaganda. Every American should take a 
daily inventory of the valuable possessions 
which he inherited as an American citizen. 
He should treasure that heritage and guard 
it against the hand of the despoiler. 


CICERO PEOPLE KNOW AND UNDERSTAND 


Nobody can better appraise the value of 
democracy than American citizens who came 
here, or whose parents came here, from coun- 
tries of Europe now under the heel of despot- 
ism. 

Many people of Cicero have first-hand 
knowledge of conditions in European nations 
now at war. Naturally our sympathies go 
out to the innocent victims of that titanic 
struggle. We want to extend help to the 
suffering. We want to extend aid to free 
men and women battling for the right to 
live and the right to be free. We feel keenly 
for the oppressed over there because we feel 
what liberty means over here. 


LET’S NOT BE STAMPEDED 
We read editorials attacking our highest 


| Officials. We see cartoons portraying our most 


patriotic leaders as traitors and criminals. 
We are asked to send telegrams and letters to 
our lawmakers, demanding of them to vote 
this way or that way on public questions 
upon which our own knowledge is limited. 
We are urged to join in a march to Washing- 
ton to urge this or that, when the only pos- 
sible result of such foolishness would be to 
make our Government appear ridiculous in 
the eyes of other nations 

America has a representative government. 
Our officials represent the will of the ma- 
jority. They are chosen because the majority 
of American voters have confidence in them— 
in their ability, their patriotism, their integ- 


rity. Now let’s leave them alone long enough 
for them to get a chance to serve us efficiently. 

Now is a time when Americans should lay 
aside petty diff tical differences— 
and pull together for democracy—for free- 
dom—for America. 

Let’s not allow ourselves to be stampeded. 
“Let’s keep our shirts on.” 





My Stand on H. R. 1776 
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LETTERS TO CONSTITUENTS 





Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to communications received on 
the lend-lease bill, H. R. 1776, I have 
written a number of letters explaining 
my views and stating my position on 
this legislation. In order that my col- 
leagues and the people I have the honor 
to represent may be informed as to the 
position taken and my reasons for vot- 
ing against the measure, I insert some 
of these letters in the Recorp, herewith: 


HovseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1941. 
Mr. HucH R. ACKLEY, 
704 Cleveland Boulevard, 
Caldwell, Idaho. 

Dear Mr. AcKtEy: In the stress of public 
contention on the international relations 
involved ia the pending legislation, it is very 
helpful to have an expression of your views 
and the good advice as stated in your letter 
of February 12. 

I am sure we all appreciate the far-reach- 
ing consequences to the future welfare of 
our country and the momentous issues in- 
volved in the legislation now before the Con- 
gress; issues that are of such vital impor- 
tance to the future welfare of our country 
that they transcend any local or partisan 
politics. It is with a sense of grave re- 
sponsibility that I weigh the decision that 
must be made in formulating our national 
policies as proposed in the pending bill H. R. 
1776. 

You say, “Now that you have returned to 
Washington you have a right to vote as you 
please.” Certainly not. That is not my con- 
ception of my duty in fulfilling this assign- 
ment. I am conscious that I have a sacred 
trust in casting the vote of the people of 
the First Congressional District of Idaho and 
I feel it is the duty of every citizen, and par- 
ticularly their representatives in Congress, 
to search out all the facts obtainable and 
weigh carefully the issues, and the effect of 
this proposed legislation, that a course may 
be followed that will best protect and safe- 
guard our national welfare. If we are to 
discharge this duty, care must be exercised 
to avoid influences of subversive interests and 
of uninformed and erroneous opinions which 
may lead us into irreparable mistakes in 
committing our country to a foreign policy. 

I voted against the lend-lease bill for a 
very definite reason, as stated on the floor of 
the House. A copy of my statement is en- 
closed for your information. As a Demo- 
crat representing the State of Idaho at the 
national convention, I helped to write the 
Democratic national platform, and now I 
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stand upon the principles laid down in that 
declaration. You say the people of Idaho 
favor aid to Britain. Surely you must know 
that we are going the limit now in manu- 
facturing and sending to England everything 
we can to help fight the war consistent with 
a rational national-defense program—guns, 
eirplanes, ships, and munitions. 

When we consider the plan proposed in 
this bill, I cannot bring myself to support a 
plan to donate this vast amount of war 
equipment, to be paid for out of the pockets 
of the American people, to furnish a country 
which I know to have so much wealth, fi- 
nance, and convertible assets to pay for all 
they need. 

And that is about all that the bill, H. R. 
1776, would accomplish in addition to what 
we are doing now. The plan to finance the 
British Empire with payments to be made 
out of the pockets of the American people 
would so seriously endanger this country’s 
financial structure and our national econ- 
omy that I cannot, in justice to the people 
whom I represent, support the measure. 

The letters I have inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD have no political signifi- 
cance to me. They were accepted on their 
face as the expressions of the views of repre- 
sentative Idaho businessmen. Mr. Hull is a 
former Democratic county chairman and is 
a prominent and influential attorney of 
northern Idaho, and I am sure the views he 
expresses are a result of thoughtful consider- 
ation of the facts as he knows them and the 
results of the plan proposed in the pending 
legislation. 

I am glad to have your good advice, and you 
may rest assured that the course I shall fol- 
low in representing you and the people of 
the First Congressional District will be free 
of partisan influence and will be directed to 
advance the best interests of the people of 
these United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WHITE, M. C. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1941. 
WALTER R. Cupp, Esq., 
Attorney at Law, Caldwell, Idaho. 

Dear Mr. Cupp: In the maze of confusion 
and uncertainty concerning the program pro- 
posed in the bill, H. R. 1776, in dealing with 
foreign nations, it is heartening to receive 
your letter of February 12 and to know that 
the position I have taken meets with your 
approval and has the support of the organ- 
ized labor in your community. 

That you may have a better expression of 
my views and the position that has been 
taken, I enclose copies of my speech made 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, a copy of my letter answering a num- 
ber of my constituents presenting my views 
on this legislation, and also a copy of my 
answer to a letter received from a severe 
critic of the position I have taken. 

Members of Congress have access to the 
information concerning the resources and 
finances in the statistical divisions of the 
departments and of the Federal Reserve bank, 
and, in view of the immense resources of the 
British Empire, particularly the reserves 
in their many gold mines, it is unthinkable 
that the American people should permit 
themselves to be burdened with the cost of 
donating to the English Government the 
supplies in the way of airplanes, guns, ships, 
and munitions that are being transferred 
from our military supplies and manufac- 
tured on their account. Everyone knows, or 
should know that this country is going the 
limit at the present time in supplying Eng- 
land with everything that we can under a 
rational national-defense program. 

Sincerely yours, 
CompTon I. WHITE, M. C. 
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HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1941.. 
SECRETARY, DEMOCRATIC CLUB OF BEAR LAKE, 
Montpelier, Idaho. 

My Dear Mapame SeEcrerary: Taking up 
your letter of February 8 advising me of 
your views on the so-called lend-lease bill, 
I am glad to have the opportunity to furnish 
you with a copy of my speech made on the 
floor of the House of Representatives in op- 
posing this legislative program, and also a 
statement of my position in a letter pre- 
pared to define my position on the inter- 
national situation, which I hope will clear 
up any misunderstandings as to just where 
I stand. 

Surely you must appreciate that the sub- 
ject discussed in your letter is world-wide in 
its magnitude and has a far-reaching effect 
on the welfare and security of the American 
people. You may disagree with the princi- 
ples and admonitions expressed in the im- 
mortal address of our first President, George 
Washington, from which I quoted. You 
may have disagreed with the principles spon- 
sored by our great President, Woodrow Wil- 
son, but I feel that in this terrible ordeal that 
we must follow a course that will best protect 
our country, its people, and our institutions. 

In doing this, I am thinking of you and 
the members of your organization as well as 
the people of our entire Nation. 

With best wishes, and appreciation of your 
courtesy in advising me of your views on this 
most vital issue, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
- Compton I. Wuire, M. C. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1941. 
Mr. WILLIAM A. Ricks, 
Rexburg, Idaho. 

Dear Mr. Ricks: In the turmoil and un- 
certainty surrounding the proposed lend- 
lease bill, it is refreshing to receive your pithy 
letter of February 15. 

You know, in this terrific disaster that is 
Sweeping over the world, which may engulf 
this country, when it comes to thinking about 
America and following a course that will pro- 
tect our country and our way of living, you 
and I will have to brush aside Adolf with 
his Huns and “Wops,” and turn a deaf ear to 
the screams of the “Wisenheimers” and their 
brethren, and stand up for America, its insti- 
tutions, and its people. 

We haven’t forgotten what George Wash- 
ington did, or what Thomas Jefferson estab- 
lished, or what “Old Hickory” (Jackson) did 
to the invaders at New Orleans, and our boys 
will do it again if they ever try to set foot 
in America. But all the Hitlers and “Wisen- 
heimers” can’t get us into their fight. All 
the columnists that mutilate the news, the 
radios that scare old women and children, 
and movies that inflame the mind of the 
unthinking, can’t influence my vote. 

As a good upstanding American, I salute 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. Wuire, M. C. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1941. 
Mr. HucH R. ACKLEY, 

704 Cleveland Building, Caldwell, Ohio. 
DEAR Mr. ACKLEY: You have my sincere 
thanks for your good letter. If there is any 
one thing that a Congressman needs, in meet- 
ing his responsibility in conducting our Gov- 
ernment, it is the sincere advice of thought- 
ful and disinterested constituents. It is dif- 
ficult at times to determine just where the 
best interest of the people lies. Many deci- 
sions are hard to make; conditions arise when 
it becomes apparent to some of those charged 
with the responsibility of government that 
the mass of people have been misled and have 
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a false conception of the real situation with 
which its representative and the country must 
deal and, if we were to follow the clamor of 
public demands there are times when some 
disastrous and irretrievable mistakes would 
be made. 

I wish that you could be at my side as this 
is written with time for a full and free dis- 
cussion of the vital issues and complex prob- 
lems now pressing for solution. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the interest of this 
country and the whole human family can 
best be served by the Government of the 
United States remaining neutral in order that 
we may be in a position of dignity and im- 
partially to step in and use the good offices 
of our Government to restore order and bring 
a just and enduring peace to distressed and 
warring humanity. 

I have not opposed the plan to give aid to 
England in her extremity, and cannot see 
now what more can be done than we are doing 
at the present time and under the present 
circumstances unless we are to permit unfair 
advantage to be taken of the American people 
by placing the burden of contributing our 
money to finance the British Government in 
waging this war and thereby relieve them of 
th>2 expense which they are far better able to 
bear than we are. 

I want you to know that I fully appreciate 
the spirit of your letter and welcome your 
good advice. 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WHITE, M. C. 


HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1941. 
Mr. L. G. Lacey, 
Route No. 3, Buhl, Idaho. 

Dear Mr. Lacey: Your pithy letter criticiz- 
ing my vote on the so-called lend-lease bill is 
very interesting. 

You, of England—of recent adoption—and 
I, of English stock of many generations in 
this country, must both appreciate the 
many safeguards of liberty and security that 
we enjoy under our form of government, and 
I am sure we both subscribe to the principles 
embodied in the United States Constitution, 
which I, as a Member of Congress, have sworn 
to uphold and defend. 

Regardless of the machinations of Hitler, 
his Huns and “Wops,” or the screamings and 
ravings of the “Wisenheimers” and their 
brethren, we must not be led away from the 
safe course to protect our country, its institu- 
tions, and our way of living. If in the stress 
of confusion arising out of the international 
conflict you would sacrifice our country and 
its people on an altar of power politics and 
lead our people to destruction, that would be 
your error and responsibility; for myself, I 
propose to follow the course that will safe- 
guard our country and its people to the best 
of my ability. 

Thanking you for an expression of your 
opinion, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. Wuirte, M. C. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1941. 
Dr. G. B. CRABTREE, 
Chairman, National Defense Committee, 
American Legion, Bonneville Post, 
No. 56, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Dear Dr. CRABTREE: Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 5 addressed to the members of the 
Idaho congressional delegation, advising 
them of the action taken by the American 
Legion National Defense Committee in sup- 
port of the lend-lease bill has been received. 
I am glad to know that your council ap- 
proves the action taken by the majority of 
the Members of the House in this bill which 
passed without my support. 
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As explained in my speech made on the 
. floor of the House about this bill, this coun- 
try is doing everything it can now to assist 
the democracies, which includes England, by 
furnishing food and necessities for use in 
the present conflict short of sending our men 
to fight and paying for war supplies with 
Government money. I cannot bring myself 
to believe that the American people should 
shoulder the financing of the British Gov- 
ernment in this war, while the British have 
such an enormous amount of wealth to draw 
from. 

Your courtesy in advising me of the sen- 
timent of the members of your council on 
this vitally important legislation is greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. Wuire, M. C. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1941. 
Mrs. LILLIAN STANDISH, 
French Creek, Idaho. 

My Dear Mrs. STANDISH: In answer to your 
question, “Have you ever looked into the eyes 
of a mother with a baby in her arms, slowly 
dying of starvation?” made on your card re- 
cently received, I might say this calls to mind 
the graphic account of the terrible famines 
in India. I have read, with compassion, of 
those poor misgoverned people, accounts that 
have come out of that country ever since I 
can remember, and also of the poor Chinese 
people. Certainly the terrible starvation that 
has engulfed millions there must wring the 
heart of any humanity-loving Christian. 
Then to think of the travail the people of 
the European countries are going through at 
this time, and their starvation for want of 
food when we have so much we can’t use. 
Food that is a burden and a detriment to our 
well-being. 

Only this last month we, representing the 
productive farming section of this country, 
have found it necessary to implore the great 
Department of Agriculture to come to the 
rescue of the farmers by diverting from hu- 
man consumption millions of bushels of 
potatoes; 12,500,000 bushels of last year’s crop 
will be diverted to livestock feed to get rid 
of them, displacing regular rations under the 
protest of feed men. In every fruit-growing 
section our Government must come to the 
rescue of our apple growers and move thou- 
sands of carloads of apples from the regular 
channels of supply. And you and I must see 
this thing—food lines choked with over- 
supply—while mothers and children are starv- 
ing in Europe and Asia. Surely civilization 
has a long way to go to reach the goal of 
well-being for the great human family. 

Yes, I have seen, through the eyes of others, 
wanton waste and unspeakable human mis- 
ery, and my heart and mind are dedicated 
to a broad concept of government that will 
bring peace, equality, liberty, and security to 
God's people, the great human family in every 
race and in every clime. 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WHITE, M. C. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1941. 
Mrs. CORINNE WARD, 
Parma, Idaho. 

My Dear Mrs. Warp: Answering your un- 
dated letter with reference to the interna- 
tional situation, which has just been received, 
it is my sincere wish that I might be able 
to find time in attending to the many duties 
of this office to reply at length to every com- 
munication that I receive concerning the 
course proposed to be followed by this coun- 
try in dealing with the European situation. 

I, too, want to see Hitler stopped, and my 
desire for this end far antedates the present 
European conflict. I was an ardent sup- 
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porter of Woodrow Wilson’s 14 points. I 
was an ardent supporter of Woodrow Wilson’s 
endeavor to assist in setting up a League of 
Nations to settle international disputes and 
prevent all future wars. It has long been 
apparent to me that some united action on 
the part of the family of nations is neces- 
sary to protect humanity and advance civili- 
zation by setting up some instrumentality 
with the necessary powers to absolutely pre- 
vent war. 

You say that you want Hitler stopped. 
Just what do you want done beyond the 
things that we are doing now? I am sure 
you are informed as to the aid that we have 
and are now giving the people of the British 
Empire. Is it your program that we use our 
Navy and our Army to go on the high seas 
and to Europe in an attempt to subdue the 
military and naval forces of the Central 
Powers? If I knew what your ultimate plan 
is, I could better discuss the matter with you. 

I am always glad to have an expression of 
the views of the people whom I have the 
honor to represent, and I shall be pleased to 
know what program you would desire to have 
carried out. 

Sincerely yours, 
ComPTON I. WHITE, M. C. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1941. 
Mr. W. Ciay SuTTON, 
Midvale, Idaho: 

I esteem it a privilege to have an expression 
of your views on any of the issues which I, as 
a representative of the people of the First 
Congressional District of Idaho, am called 
upon to consider. 

It appears from your letter, wherein you 
state “and while I hate to see them go, it is 
the only thing for our Government to do un- 
der the circumstances,” that you are resigned 
to this country’s entrance into the European 
conflict with our military and naval forces, 
with all the consequences that are implied in 
following such a program. 

Before taking such a momentous step I 
would certainly want to be satisfied in my 
own mind as to what we propose to fight for. 
In entering the last war, which had my un- 
qualified support, we were fighting for the 
14 principles announced by our great Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson, and to carry this hu- 
manitarian plan into operation. We were 
solidly behind President Wilson in his efforts 
to set up a League of Nations to settle all in- 
ternational disputes and prevent all future 
wars. But Europe emasculated this plan and 
would have nothing of his great humanitar- 
ian program, and now you desire that I take 
action that would force this country to rush 
headlong into such a terrible disaster. 

All I can say to you is that I hope that you 
will stop, look, and listen. In doing this, 
you might give a little thought to the influ- 
ence and forces that have dragged England 
and France into their present disastrous posi- 
tions, and what forces are at work to bring 
us into this catastrophe alongside of them. 

Surely, we want the nations of the earth 
to follow the Golden Rule and to live in peace 
and harmony, but we will be in a far better 
position to bring such a condition about by 
remaining neutral and having the strength 
to assert our influence as a neutrai when the 
present conflict subsides, than we can by 
becoming a partisan and losing our influence 
when the terms of peace and a new order 
are established. 

No doubt you are informed that the bill 
you favor has passed the House with quite a 
substantial majority, and the prospects are 
that it will pass the Senate, so you will have 
your wish. I hope that the time will never 
come when you will regret the action taken 
by our Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WHITE, M. C. 


Government Officials Admit Decentraliza- 
tion of Industry Program a Failure 
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HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, March 10, 1941 





ARTICLE BY MARQUIS W. CHILDS ON 
FAILURE TO FARM OUT DEFENSE JOBS 





Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, I pointed out to the Members 
of the House of Representatives that the 
proposed decentralization of industry 
had failed. We were promised in 1940 
that small business and small factories 
would have an opportunity to manufac- 
ture for defense purposes. Up to date 
the Government has not kept faith with 
these people. Large industries have con- 
tracted for most of the Government 
orders, and their inability to fill these 
orders have slowed up the manufacture 
of equipment and other war materials 
and articles essential to the defense of 
the United States. This article by Mr. 
Childs in the Sunday Star for yesterday 
fortifies the position that I took the other 
day, and tells clearly the present situa- 
tion and what must be done if conditions 
are to be properly adjusted and the Gov- 
ernment keep faith with the small in- 
dustries and factories in the Midwest 
and elsewhere. His article is as follows: 


“FARMING Out” or DEFENSE JoEs Is PRESSED AS 
Bic NEED Now—114 Firms WITH 95 PERCENT 
oF Bic Conrracts HAvE RELATIVELY SMALL 
PROPORTION OF NECESSARY MEN AND Ma- 
CHINES 

(By Marquis W. Childs) 


Of the 511 firms that received defense con- 
tracts of $100,000 or more in the last half of 
last year, 114 got 95 percent of the total, or 
#6,668,800,000 out of $7,026,000,000. These 114 
firms have avaiiable for the work they have 
contracted to do only a relatively small pro- 
portion of the machinery and men necessary 
for the job. 

Therefore, they must expand their plants 
or “farm out” to subcontractors a part of 
the work. Practically everyone in the de- 
fense organization here agrees, theoretically, 
about the need to “farm out” work to smaller 
firms, so that idle machines and idle men can 
be productive. 

But Morris L. Cooke, assistant to Sidney 
Hillman, and the staff he has gathered around 
him believe this must be done at once, with 
all pressure of Government and pubiic opin- 
ion, if defense production is to gather real 
momentum. Mr. Cooke, an industrial engi- 
neer who has been drafted for several Gov- 
ernment tasks in recent years, is doing every- 
thing in his power to push the “farming out” 
system 

In a recent speech, he pointed out how far 
this had been carried in Germany, where even 
workers on the farm have been provided with 
machinery for turning out small parts to go 
into tanks and planes. In Great Britain the 
big contractors were reluctant to pass along 
the work under what is known in England 
as the “bits-and-pieces” system. The shock 
of the French collapse greatly accelerated the 
process as the British people were brought 
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to a sharp realization of the need to utilize 
their entire productive machine. 


SAME RELUCTANCE SEEN HERE 


In this country the big firms have shown 
the same reluctance, although there are nota- 
ble exceptions. They have preferred to ex- 
pand existing plants, often with loans from 
the Government. This is easier, and it is 
likely to mean larger profits for the manufac- 
turer. Up to now about $1,500,000,000 in de- 
fense plant expansion has been authorized. 

The first thing that Mr. Cooke did was to 
direct a quick reconnaissance of available 
machine capacity throughout the country. 
He stresses that it was not a survey, since a 
survey would have taken too long and would 
have roused false hopes that all the small 
concerns so carefully surveyed were to partici- 
pate immediately in the program. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
also is completing a more or less detailed sur- 
vey of the Nation’s machine capacity, with 
stress on the idle machines available. This 
will be a useful catalog, but it may serve to 
encourage smaller manufacturers in false 
hopes of immediate work to come from de- 
fense subcontracts. Results of the survey are 
to be announced shortly. 

Engineers sent out by Mr. Cooke looked over 
ghost towns and ghost factories. Their re- 
ports when assembled gave a fairly compre- 
hensive over-all picture of the tools and the 
men who were idle and waiting to be given 
defense tasks. In order to dramatize the 
waste of men and machines, Cooke made lists 
available of ghost towns and factories. He 
wanted to show large manufacturers what 
facilities were at hand if they would only 
make use of them. 


RESULTS OF SURVEY 


For example, in western Kentucky his 
scouts found a well-equipped machine-man- 
ufacturing plant employing 75 mechanics, 
capable of doing the highest quality precision 
work, and at present operating only one shift. 
In an industrial county in western Pennsyl- 
vania the owners of manufacturing plants 
with considerable machine-tool capacity had 
pooled all their facilities and were reported 
“ready, working as a single plant, to execute 
orders for Government or Government con- 
tractors.” 

In the Tennessee Valley numerous small 
manufacturing plants were reported with idle 
capacity available for turning out a wide 
diversity of national-defense products such as 
bandages, first-aid kits, small ceramics, am- 
munition components from plastics, fatigue 
uniforms, parachute webbing, tent heaters, 
machine tools, and special machines. In the 
Middle West a group of small shops was found 
prepared to pool facilities to make a variety 
of small tools such as engine and turret 
lathes, boring mills, drill presses, milling ma- 
chines, planers, and shapers. 

But while the idle capacity is available, 
many prime contractors—that is, large-scale 
contractors—have not been interested in.ex- 
tending the subcontracting system. For the 
most part, the products they produce are of 
exceedingly high precision, a standard that 
most small plants have difficulty in attaining. 
In recent years the big companies have come 
to use new tools which prceduce quality at 
high speed and low cost. 

“The ordinary machine shop, whose tools 
might be 15 years old,” says a bulletin issued 
by Mr. Cooke, “will not usually even be con- 
sidered as a supplier. Hence, on the whole, 
the farming out does not go beyond a limited 
number of well-established companies. 

BRITISH POLICY CITED 

“Contrast with this a British statement of 
policy which reads: ‘Every firm, both large 
and small, which it is at all practicable to 
use, should be brought into the orbit of 
government orders. This may entail an in- 
crease in costs at the present time, but in 


the long run it will be cheaper to pay more 
for supplies which can be produced now 
than to practice a false economy which may 
only produce them too late.’ 

“It has been stated by the general super- 
intendent of one American engine-manu- 
facturing company that his organization has 
gone (or will have when present plans have 
matured) just about as far as it is possible 
to go in contracting only with the cream of 
the supplying companies. It is clear that 
* * * if we are to anywhere near approx- 
imate our potentialities in defense produc- 
tion, farming out must be pushed much 
farther than it has been into sections of 
American industry whose capacity is not now 
being tapped.” _ 

After Mr. Cooke had been working for 
some time at promoting the subcontracting 
system, a unit was created within the pro- 
duction division of the Defense Advisory 
Commission to do the same thing. It was 
put under Robert L. Mehornay of the defense- 
contracts service, who enlisted the Trecker 
brothers, Francis J and Joseph L., success- 
ful machine-tool builders in Milwaukee. 
This new unit is working more or less in- 
dependently of Mr. Cooke’s effort. 


TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


Within the Defense Commission it is obvi- 
ous there are two schools of thought On ways 
to insure that no machines will stand idle 
during the crisis. While Mr. Cooke and the 
members of his staff were working to obtain 
subcontracts for small plants, Mason Britton, 
chief of the machine-tool section of the Of- 
fice of Production Management, was issuing 
an “urgent appeal for the immediate sale of 
idle machine tools to manufacturers working 
on defense contracts.” This is in direct con- 
flict with the policy advocated by Mr. Cooke, 
but such is the huge complexity of the de- 
fense organization here that contradictions 
like this are possible. 

Certainly if defense production in the 
United States is to catch up with German 
production, more idle machines and more idle 
workers with machine skills must be drawn 
into industry. The example of Germany, as 
pointed out by Mr. Cooke and others, is a 
striking illustration of the way in which effi- 
ciency is carried down to small details. 

As part of its rural electrification program, 
the Nazi government pushed the sale of port- 
able electric motors of one-tenth horsepower 
with the avowed purpose of providing labor- 
saving electric machinery for the farmer. In 
1937 sealed crates of machinery were deliv- 
ered to electrified farms. Farmers were 
told that these contained machines for mak- 
ing toys and similar products and they were 
enjoined to hold them in storage with seals 
intact. 

WAR BREAKS THE SEALS 


After war against Poland was declared, in- 
structions did come to the farms, where the 
crates were unpacked and the machines set 
up in barns and other available space. The 
machinery proved to be an automatic screw 
machine or a drill press or a punch press or 
a drop forge tooled up to produce some small 
preduct needed in the manufacture of war 
supplies. Next, supplies of semifinished ma- 
terials came up, and the farmer was taught 
how to make a rivet for use in airplane as- 
sembly or to punch rivet holes in a plate for 
armor for a tank or to rough drill a hole in a 
connecting rod. 

The inherent organization of German in- 
dustry made such a program easier, of course. 
In many important industries, such as toy 
making, the work has been contracted out in 
small lots. The tendency in the United 
States has been to centralize in ever larger 
and larger units. 

Mr. Cooke is not pessimistic over the pros- 
pect here. He believes that with good will 
and the force of public opinion, large manu- 
facturers will find a way to farm out an 
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ever-increasing share of the huge contracts 
they have obtained under the defense pro- 
gram. This must come about, he adds, if 
America is to carry through the tremendous 
task that is now ahead. 





Recovery, Reform, Security, and 
Defense 
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oF 


HON. WILL ROGERS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, March 10, 1941 





Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, during my 8 years’ service as a 
Member of Congress from the great State 
of Oklahoma I have helped to secure the 
following benefits: 

The farm program, including the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The National Youth Administration. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

The Federal Housing Administration. 

The social-security program, including 
Old-age pensions and unemployment 
compensation. 

The Public Works Administration. 

The Work Projects Administration. 

Insurance of banks. 

Provided for national defense. 

Protected labor’s right of collective 
bargaining and increased wages 62 per- 
cent. 

Provided maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages to protect nonunionized and 
unskilled workers. 

Forced utilities to charge lower rates. 

Aided Dust Bowl by flood control, re- 
forestation, and scientific farming. 

Paid soldiers’ bonus. 

Sponsored Oklahoma Indian Reorgani- 
zation Act—known as Thomas-Rogers 
Act. 

Provided aid for Great Britain and her 
allies, 

Provided funds for vocational educa- 
tion. 

I have supported every proposal de- 
signed to provide recovery, reform, se- 
curity, and defense. As long as I remain 
in Congress I will follow the course that 
I have pursued during my 8 years of 
service. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1941. 

DEAR FRIEND: I take this means of advising 
you that I am a candidate for Congress in 
the Seventh District to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of the Honorable Sam 
MASSINGALE. 

I am serving my fifth term as Congress- 
man-at-large from the State of Oklahoma. 
Because of a decrease in population in Okla- 
homa, the position of Congressman-at-large 
will be eliminated at the expiration of the 
present term. It is my desire to continue to 
represent you in Congress. You are entitled 
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to good representation. My experience qual- 
ifies me to be your Congressman 

I was born and reared on a farm in the 
seventh district, in Washita County, near 
Bessie, Okla., 42 years ago. My father 
homesteaded the farm in 1893. I now own 
the farm. I pay taxes on that farm and I 
receive crop rent from it. I have many rela- 
tives in Washita and the surrounding coun- 
ties. I attended a rural school in Washita 
County. Later I went to school at Bessie. 
Then I attended the Teachers College at 
Weatherford, Okla. I have a bachelor of 
arts degree and a bachelor of science degree. 
I took my master of science degree from the 
Oklahoma University. I started my school- 
teaching career in Washita County at Braith- 
waite, Okla. Later I taught at Bessie. I 
spent 2 years as superintendent of schools 
at Cheyenne, Okla. 

A number of good men have filed as can- 
didates to represent you as Congressman 
from the Seventh District; but these are try- 
ing times and we are facing a crisis. I am 
the only candidate in this race who is quali- 
fied by experience to properly represent the 
Seventh District in the present national 
emergency. My record of 8 years’ service as 
your Congressman-at-large is my platform. 
As you know, I must remain in Washington 
to attend to my congressional duties; there- 
fore, it will be impossible for me to return 
home to make a campaign. I must depend 
on my friends to look after my interests. I 
solicit your support, and I promise you that 
I will repay you in service. 

Yours truly, 





Witt RocERs. 





William D. Byron 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY (MD.) SENTINEL 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Montgomery County Sentinel, 
of Rockville, Md.: 

[From Montgomery County Sentinel, Rock- 
ville, Md., of March 6, 1941] 


F. BYRNE AUSTIN PAYS TRIBUTE TO BYRON 


In a tribute to the late Congressman WIL- 
LIAM D. Byron, of western Maryland, his secre- 
tary, F. Byrne Austin, of Takoma Park, reveals 
the profound impression this popular Repre- 
sentative made on all with whom he was 
associated. Mr. Austin made the following 
statement following the funeral of Congress- 
man Byron on Saturday in Hagerstown: 

“The untimely death of Representative 
WILLIAM D. Byron, which shocked and sad- 
dened his friends in all walks of life, brought 
to a tragic end a most useful and fruitful 
career. 

“As his secretary I was aware of his many 
philanthropies and humanitarian acts which, 
because he was inclined to keep them strictly 
confidential, remained unheralded and un- 
publicized. His was a noble character and 
exemplification of unselfish and thoughtful 
devotion to his fellowman. 
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“Without thought or expectation of reward 
and personal triumph he strove only to serve 
and gave unstintingly of his ability and ex- 
ceptional talents to the progress and develop- 
ment of his State and to the welfare of his 
people. Unquestionably he was destined to 
achieve even greater heights. 

“I admireci and respected him, not only as 
a legislator, but as a gentleman, and in his 
death both Maryland and the Nation have 
suffered an irreparable loss. His industry, 
enterprise, and accomplishments stand as a 
ee monument to a great and useful 

e.” 





The Maintenance of the National Defense 
and Preservation of the National In- 


tegrity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF 
FLORIDA 





Mr. HOUSTON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Record an address delivered by Sen- 
ator CLAUDE Pepper, of Florida, at Topeka, 
Kans., February 22, 1941, as follows: 


My Chairman and my fellow countrymen, 
you have given me a pleasure and paid me 
a compliment which I shall never forget in 
giving me the privilege of being in the great 
State of Kansas on this significant occasion— 
at this crucial time in the history of the 
American people and the American conti- 
nent. I have long looked forward to an 
opportunity to visit Kansas, for we all know 
that here in this region is the very bone 
and sinew of the Nation to be found. 

I want to bring you greetings and cordial 
sentiments of friendship from some of your 
fellow countrymen, the people of the South, 
whence I come, and to give you assurances 
that we in the South are your friends and 
we recognize you to be our friends. Most 
important of all, for that is the basis of 
friendship, we want you to understand us 
better and we want better to understand 
you. In these times America must face its 
enemies as one mighty, united people, for 
we face today in this mad world a crisis to 
which only the periods of our struggle for 
independence and our Civil War are com- 
parable. 

I commend you upon having chosen as the 
occasion for this dinner, the birthday of 
George Washington. We cannot too often 
rekindle the flame of our recollections of his 
colossal stature. George Washington grows 
greater as we are able to see in perspective 
the reach and grasp of his mind—the magni- 
tude of his spirit—the herculean strength of 
his will—how big he was. 

Napoleon said, “Washington’s measure of 
fame is full. Posterity will talk of him with 
reverence as the founder of a great empire, 
when my name shall be lost in the vortex 
of revolutions.” 

Speaking in Springfield, Ill., 1842, Abraham 
Lincoln said, “Washington is the mightiest 
name on earth—long since mightiest in the 
cause of civil liberty, still mightiest in moral 
reformation. On that name no eulogy is ex- 






pected. It cannot be. To add brightness to 
the sun or glory to the name of Washington 
is alike impossible. Let none attempt it.” 

As I have learned more about George 
Washington, the picture which has formed 
clearest and strongest in my mind is that of 
George Washington, the pioneer. George 
Washington throughout his whole life grap- 
pled with new problems, followed a way 
blazed by no predecessor, charted a course 
which had its principal support only from his 
keen judgment, noble conscience, vast un- 
derstanding, and irresistible will. His was 
an affirmative character; his course was al- 
ways a forward course. It is as impossible 
to conceive of George Washington as a nega- 
tive character as it is to think of him as a 
dishonest man. 

Born to a frontier in a new country, his 
earliest efforts were to survey that country, 
to bring it from uncertainty to man’s certain 
use, to mark it out for habitation and culti- 
vation, to domesticate, as it were, the wild 
acres for man’s sustenance and comfort. We 
see him as a young man learning soldiery in 
a practical way, in the savage-inhabited wil- 
derness itself. Later, we find him taking the 
command of an army that was largely non- 
existent, to be fashioned out of his genius 
and courage, and sustained by his faith and 
confidence. He sees clearly with unshakable 
singleness of purpose that there is no com- 
promise with tyranny and no substitute for 
the complete independence of this Nation 
from the power of a foreign dictator. 

Again when that independence had been 
gained it was he, the pioneer again, who saw 
that the one way by which the integrity of 
this Nation might be secure, was by setting 
up a government that personifies the in- 
stitution of democracy in workable form. 
Here again, no compromise upon the issue of 
national sovereignty, no substitute for a 
government worthy of the dignity and the 
destiny which a beneficent providence had 
bestowed upon our fortunate people. 

And when that government had come into 
being, he it was who made it real, who im- 
pressed upon us the indelible imprint of his 
own integrity, his own vision, his own 
strength and his own courage. He had to 
orient this Nation into the world of his day, 
adapt its policy to the course of events as 
they then ran. How well he did it is at- 
tested by the imperishable character of the 
foundations of our Nation, not alone in our 
institutions in the fabric of our Government, 
but in the sentiment of our people. 

Now, my fellow countrymen, we face diffi- 
culties no less challenging than those which 
confronted Washington in the establishment 
of this Nation. For we are engaged too in 
orienting our country again into the modern 
world, of adapting it and its policy to the 
course of the terrible events which now are 
shaking the very foundation of civilization 
itself. 

I wish I had the power to take you away 
to some great mountain top where you could 
see in perspective both the history and 
geography of the United States; where we 
could see together the kind of a world in 
which we grew to be great, the factors which 
made it possible for us to be safe and secure 
so that we could devote the full strength of 
our labor to the building of our prosperity 
and our culture here, and then to be able 
to turn the glass to the present world and 
the world that lies in prospect, and to be 
able to point out how that world has changed 
from what it was; how terribly it appears to 
be changing from what it now is, and how 
all this affects the very life, the very family, 
the very home of every man, woman, and 
child in the State of Kansas. 

In the past we have relied upon three fun- 
damental factors for our security as a nation: 

First, we defended our geographical isola- 
tion. We thought the broad Atlantic, the 
mighty Pacific untraversable barriers for any 
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enemy, yet even before the modern bombing 
plane history records that the British were 
able to transport across the seas a force suffi- 
cient to burn our Capitol in the War of 1812; 
that the French during our Civil War put 
Maximilian upon the throne of Mexico, with 
a French army transported across this same 
Atlantic; that we defeated the Spanish in 
Manila Bay and occupied territory in the 
Orient in the War of 1898; that in the World 
War we put 2,000,000 American soldiers and 
their equipment upon the soil of France. 
But nowadays the range of the modern bomb- 
er is wider than the ocean and it is the policy 
of certain nations to think only of the range 
necessary to get to their destination and not 
to include calculations for a return. Indeed, 
we have learned that the oceans may be but 
open highways to bring an enemy here, if 
they are not dominated by our own naval 
power. 

Secondly, our security has been assured by 
the principle of the balance of power among 
the nations of Europe. For 100 years from 
the end of the Napoleonic wars until the 
World War there was relative peace upon the 
European Continent because of approximate 
equality in the division of the strength of 
Europe. How that bore upon our own safety 
is well reflected from the earliest days of our 
history. 

When the Holy Alliance, an earlier “axis” 
of the three dominant monarchs of Europe, 
turned their lustful eyes toward the American 
Continent for conquest, determined to rees- 
tablish here European domination, they were 
thwarted, not by the strength of the Amer- 
ican Navy or Nation but by the fact that 
Great Britain threw the -creen of her 
strength and her Navy between them and us. 
It is not generally remembered that 3 months 
before the promulgation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine by our President the British Govern- 
ment proposed a bilateral declaration of the 
Same objectives because of a mutuality of 
interest between Great Britain and ourselves 
in preserving this continent free from fur- 
ther European aggression. Obviously, so long 
as Europe was divided into relatively equal 
camps, neither would venture too far from 
home, lest it be smitten in its exposed flank 
by the enemy who remains there. 

Now, there is no balance of power in Eu- 
rope; there is no Europe; there is but one 
cruel will which stands astride that. prostrate 
continent, molding it all with tyrannical 
determination and efficiency into one single 
state, one economy, one system, ruled by one 
unquestioned head and for one unquestioned 
purpose—exploitation and world conquest. 
There has never been under Charlemagne, Na- 
poleon, or any other, such a Europe; a single 
will ordering it all into the pattern of dic- 
tatorial power; each area and each people 
appointed to a particu’ar function; one for 
agriculture; one fcr mining; one for in- 
dustry; some to be slaves, a few to be masters, 
the Germans to be the lords of it all and 
over them, to sit Hitler like Zeus of myth- 
ology ruling the gods from his Olympian 
heights. 

As a master of Europe, Hitler now has a 
coast line which runs from the Arctic Circle 
to the Mediterranean almost, and it is evident 
that he intends and is in the process of mak- 
ing his empire to stretch in an unbrcken line 
from the Baltic and North Seas to the Medi- 
terranean. His grand admiral, Admiral Rae- 
der, told the world just a few years ago 
that German ships would soon roam the seas 
of the earth. He meant, of course, as the 
master of those seas. 

Such a state will have access to immense 
stores and varieties of raw materials, the like 
of which no nation in the world has so 
readily accessible. Hitler’s will commands two 
hundred to three hundred millions of people. 
He shall not only tell them where they shall 
live and what work they shall do and what 
their duties and their privileges shall be, 
he shall also tell them to whom they may 
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sell and from whom they may buy. He thus 
will have it in his power, by shutting off that 
market, to deny prosperity to all the rest 
of the world and particularly to the United 
States of America. Those who shall trade 
with them at all shall observe only his terms, 
use his currency, and meet his humiliating 
demands. 

If the sweep of his conquest is extended 
further, it will probably include the Medi- 
terranean and all the lands tributary thereto. 
Probably thereafter will come the continent 
of Africa, the Near East, and then by an ar- 
rangement with Russia, he will extend his 
dominion to the Pacific. If Japan shall suc- 
ceed in her bloody attacks upon China and 
achieve her aims of a new order in the East, 
it is not inconceivable that she should be- 
come the master, at least with Hitler’s help 
and Russian collusion or aid, of both China 
and India and all the areas of the East, 
thereby bringing under her cruel sway a bil- 
lion people, nearly half of the population of 
the earth. As a member of Hitler’s Axis and 
in Hitler’s constellation, all the unparalleled 
resources of Europe, Africa, Eurasia, and the 
territory adjacent thereto, would lie like the 
coils of a mighty boa constrictor around the 
western continent, to be tightened and tight- 
ened until we should be either crushed or 
victor in a death grapple with his sinister 
power. 

In such a world, where should we stand if 
Great Britain were crushed and Hitler and 
his fellow conspirators had the mastery of 
the seas, which they now have if the British 
Fleet is not considered? It is an established 
fact that the combined navies of the Axis 
Powers and Japan are much larger than the 
Navy of the United States and they will be 
for some years yet, For it takes 4 to 5 years 
to build a battleship, 3 to 4 years to build a 
cruiser, 1 year or almost as much to build a 
destroyer. It is a dangerous fact that with- 
out the interference of the British Navy the 
Axis Powers at any time with the Japanese 
ally could concentrate at a given point upon 
the high seas naval strength distinctly su- 
perior to our own. 

That brings me to the third factor upon 
which we have heretofore relied for our se- 
curity—the British Navy. For more than a 
century Great Britain has adhered to and 
subscribed to the Monroe Doctrine. All these 
years the superior British Fleet has lain across 
the exits from Africa, the Mediterranean, the 
English Channel, and the North Sea to the 
Western Hemisphere and been ready to join 
eat an instant’s notice the American Navy in 
the defense of the Monroe Doctrine. That 
course has not been charity on the part of 
the British. It was a happy instance of an 
identity of interest between ourselves and 
them. We did not desire to see a European 
nation establish itself upon this continent 
and neither did Britain. We both therefore 
committed ourselves to its prevention, and 
we have thus far succeeded. 

A new factor however, has grown up in the 
world which mightily affects us in the last 
few decades—the Japanese Empire. First 
opened by an American admiral about the 
middle of the last century, this energetic 
and imitative people has grown to be one of 
the powers of the world possessing a navy 
comparable to that of the United States and 
Great Britain and now attempting to become 
the ruler of the resources and the people of 
the whole east. She is the typical pirate 
without scruples, without moral restraint, 
without national or international integrity, 
ready to pounce upon any unsuspecting cr 
inferior victim at a moment’s notice, greedy 
and hungry for every possible loot. Her ac- 
tions and her attitude have given us such 
concern that we have felt constrained to base 
our Navy in the Pacific Ocean and to build 
the greatest bases we have for our defense 
there. We could do this as lcng as the 
British Navy dominated the Atlantic and be 
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sure we were still safe from attacks from 
over either ocean. 

But now we find ourselves facing the possi- 
biity that the British Navy, like the French 
Navy, might fall into Hitler’s hands. Of 
course, it seems inconceivable to us, but so 
did it seem impossible only a few months 
ago that Hitler should commend any of the 
French Navy atid that there should ever be 
in Paris a government which was but a puppet 
for the head of a nation which has been 
France’s enemy from time immemorial. It 
may be but a few days until Pierre Laval, a 
traitorious puppet, may order at Hitler’s be- 
hest the powerful ships of the French Navy 
to sail into battle to make the Mediterranean 
a Hitler sea, or to strike down those heroic 
defenders of their homes and their lives upon 
the British Isles. 

Strange things have happened in this mad 
world of recent years. If Hitler possessed the 
British Fleet along with those he now controls 
and had the collaboration of the Japanese 
Fleet he would be so distinctly master of the 
oceans that he could land at will in almost 
every part of the world, including the United 
States. ‘ 

South America would be easy prey for such 
a fleet based on the westernmost coast of 
Africa or upon the islands off the African 
coast, within far less than 2,000 miles from 
the mainland of South America. Such naval 
power could keep our ships out of every sea 
to which our trade would normally go, could 
cut off from us the import of every commod- 
ity which administered to our needs. 

Then we would have real isolation for the 
United States. 

Some would say, then we would build a 
navy as great as all the other navies of the 
world combined. Leaving out the elements 
of time, expense, personnel, and shipbuild- 
ing facilities, yes. But if Hitler conquered 
England and remained dominant in Europe, 
it has been estimated that he would have 
shipbuilding facilities seven and a half times 
what we have; that he would have his ships 
in being, and we could build ours only if we 
had time. Is there anyone who would believe 
that in such a case Hitler would give us that 
time? Would he stand by and let us build 
the world’s dominant navy, the world’s great- 
est air force, the world’s most complete arma- 
ment, the world’s greatest army, the world’s 
greatest industrial system, set up for war 
preduction? Does anyone who has seen the 
evil genius which he has displayed to the as- 
tonishment of the world, really think that he 
would wait until we were fully prepared to 
strike at us? 

Incidentally, for what it may be worth, the 
late Lord Lothian said in my presence that if 
the United States alone expected adequately 
to protect the Western Hemisphere against 
assault, it would have to build not two na- 
vies but three. One in the Pacific, one to 
protect the shores of the Western Hemisphere 
itself, and another to close the exits of Eu- 
rope, so that no navy could leave Europe to 
come tous. The one thing Hitler lacks is con- 
trol of the seas to make him at least master 
of all the world outside this continent. The 
one nation which stands in the way of his 
mastery of the seas is Great Britain. It may 
not be too much to say that the one power 
which stands between him and world con- 
quest is the British Navy and the British 
nation. 

For the first time almost in our history 
we stand before the prospect of facing the 
powerful nations of the earth as enemies 
without a single first-class power as our 
friend, if England falls. It has many times 
been imagined that the yellow race would 
scme day send its hundreds of millions 
swarming down upon the white race to de- 
vour it. In older days dictators of the East 
rode their horses to Central Europe. At 
other times the pagan almost gained foot- 
hold in and mastery over the western worid. 
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But this is the first time that we have seen 
tangible evidence of the possibility of a com- 
bination of all the powerful nations of the 
non-English-speaking world combining their 
power to destroy the English-speaking world. 
Even now, this night, who is there but Brit- 
ain and ourselves, in spite of the heroism of 
the Chinese and the Greeks and the faith- 
fulness of our friends upon this continent, 
to stand up against the sweep of tyranny and 
dictatorship across the face of the earth? 
Sooner than we ever thought, therefore, we 
have almost come to see our kind standing 
with its back to the wall against a hostile 
world. 

I know there can no longer be any doubt 
about what the real purposes of the dicta- 
tors are. Hitler came to power upon the 
bosom of his attacks upon the Versailles 
Treaty, the injustices to his nation imposed 
by the Allies. It was a plausible doctrine 
even to outsiders. For the world forgets so 
quickly it had caused to recall that there 
was no Versailles Treaty when Bismarck buiit 
the German Empire upon blood and iron 
and laid its foundation in conquest; that he 
forged the telegram so as to give an imaginary 
excuse for assaulting France in the war of 
1870, out of which came the German Em- 
pire. It was not remembered that there was 
no Versailles Treaty which sent the German 
horde across neutral and defenseless Belgium 
in 1914 against unprepared and unsuspecting 
France and Britain and brought about a 
holocaust which almost devoured the earth. 
The world watched, therefore, with consider- 
able sympathy when Hitler rearmed the 
Rhineland, rebuilt the German Navy, rein- 
stated military conscription, stopped payment 
to all German creditors except upon ber- 
tered terms; when he talked about bringing 
together in one great nation all German peo- 
ple and correcting territorial injustices he 
charged to the Allies. The world even saw 
some logic in the annexation of Austria. It 
countenanced even Munich when Hitler 
avowed with every sacred assurance he could 
give that he had no other territorial de- 
mands in Europe and he wanted only to bring 
these ancient Germans of the Sudetenland 
back into the German family. 

I was in England when Chamberlain re- 
turned from Munich and later Gottesberg. I 
remember how the old man smiled a trusting 
smile and said, “This means peace in our 
time,” as he exhibited Hitler’s pledge of no 
more war. Yet I wonder whether Chamber- 
lain’s heart did not grow cold as he sat in 
Munich and heard this strange man rage like 
a fanatic and later in the week at Gottesberg 
heard from his own lips enough to imply 
that he meant to drench the worid in blood 
or conquer it. I have considerable sympathy 
for Chamberlain’s plight, for the policy of 
appeasement which had destroyed England’s 
backbone and almost her heart, goes back as 
much to Baldwin and many others. 

But it wasn’t long after Munich before Hit- 
ler occupied the whole of Czechoslovakia 
without reason or pretense. Then came the 
deluge—the flood of conquest swept over Eu- 
rope and stands temporarily halted only by 
the heroism of those of our race who s0 love 
liberty that they will give their children for 
it and yet keep their faces toward the east 
with hearts as strong as ever beat in human 
breast—pleading only with their leaders, “We 
can take it, give it ‘em back.” 

My countrymen, be not deceived by those 
who see in this struggle nothing but another 
European quarrel. This is a dynamic crusade. 
One of those tumultuous uprisings which a 
few times in history has convulsed the earth 
in the throb of its power. 

Remember what the Mediterranean satellite 
said when he unsheathed his dagger? He 
said that this was a revolution—the “have 
nots” against the “haves”—totalitarianism 
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against democracy—the virile new states 
against the decadent old. Hear these words 
from Hitler: 

“Two worlds are in conflict, two philoso- 
phies of life * * * one of these two 
worlds must break asunder.” 

It is well known that the Nazi soldiers 
marching song is: 

“Today we own Europe, tomorrow the whole 
world.” 

Listen to these words from Carl Houshofer, 
one of Hitler’s “brain trusters,” president of 
the Geopolitical Institute at Munich: 

“A strong determined army of occupation 
under dynamic National Socialist command 
can be recruited overnight in certain parts 
of the United States. The job of taking over 
North America will be comparatively simple.” 

Goering, in 1931: 

“Absolutely unsuspecting people, whom we 
can fool more easily than any other nation. 
We will defeat Britain in the next war before 
the Americans realize that their only pro- 
tection is gone.” 

Dr. Goebbels himself told us: 

“We don’t worry about America. No mili- 
tary expedition is needed to subdue the 
United States and teach her humility.” 

Hitler gives us at once his purpose and his 
technique for South America: 

“Latin America—we shall create a new 
Germany there. We have a right to this con- 
tinent. * * * We require two movements 
abroad, a loyal and a revolutionary one. Do 
you think that is so difficult? I think we 
are capable of it. We should not be here 
otherwise. 

“We shall not land troops like William the 
Conqueror and gain Brazil by the strength 
of arms. Our weapons are not visible ones. 
It will be a simple matter for me to produce 
unrest and revolts in the United States, so 
that these gentry will have their hands full 
with their own affairs. We shall soon have 
storm troopers in America. * * * Weshall 
have men whom degenerate Yankeedom will 
not be able to challenge.” 

We are not going to be drawn into Euro- 
pean wars, but we are not going to be foolish 
enough to sit by and let a would-be conqueror 
use all of Europe for a springboard from 
which to destroy us. Neither does America 
propose to be without moral vitality in world 
affairs. We do not care where a particular 
boundary is—what the form of any nation’s 
government—what is the character of their 
philosophy or culture, but we do care whether 
or not the world is thrust into anarchy and 
chaos. 

We do care whether international laws and 
covenants between the nations are mere 
scraps of paper. 

We do care whether some nation or group 
of nations is trying to make force the only 
world law. 

We do care whether the Christian world is 
to have paganism thrust down its throat. 

We do care whether a nation run amuck 
can throw us into the center of a mad world 
which shall lower our standard of living, 
demoralize Our economy, curb our liberties, 
bend our necks under the burden of terrific 
debi for defense, and turn the whole produc- 


| tive power of our people from constructive to 


destructive purposes. 

We do care whether the clock of time is to 
be turned back to the Dark Ages and all that 
civilization has saved from the wreckage of 
the past consumed in the crucible of lustful 
desire. In short, as a responsibie family in 
the world community, we do care what kind 
of a world we live in and our children shall 
inherit. 

Hence today the people of this country and 
their Government are resolved upon two 
aims: 

First, to maintain the national defense; 
and second, to preserve the national integrity. 





We have no purpose but peace. We 
threaten no others; we ask only that they do 
not threaten us. 

We have sent no spies, saboteurs, and “fifth 
columnists” to any other country; we ask 
only that they shall not so assault us. We 
have tried to be a good neighbor to the world, 
but we would be unworthy of our noble past 
did we not let men everywhere know that 
there is something Americans have lived for 
and there is, if necessary, God forbid it, if all 
else fails, something Americans will again 
die for. 

We have desperately tried, are trying now 
with the lease-lend bill and otherwise, to keep 
the screen of the British Navy around the 
Continent of Europe so the monsters there 
cannot leap at us; to keep the strength of 
the British people between us and the reach 
of Europe’s dictators. We are trying to buy 
time that we may more thoroughly prepare 
our own defense, and we are trying to stand 
like Americans beside those who stand in the 
world for what Americans have died for from 
Jamestown and Plymouth Rock to this day. 

Just as the Battle of Trafalgar opened, Lord 
Nelson ran up the signal, “England expects 
every man to do his duty.” Now, my fellow 
citizens, your country expects every man and 
woman to do his or her duty—not only to doa 
citizen’s duty but to think a citizen’s 
thoughts, to keep up a citizen’s courage, and 
to add to the strength of our Nation’s course 
the consciousness that she has the immeas- 
urable support of a nation’s prayers. 





Zeal Never Excuses Injustice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1941 


LETTER FROM ARTHUR H. EINBECK 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with the privilege granted me by the 
House, I submit herewith a letter received 
by me from Mr. Arthur H. Einbeck, one 
of my best known and highiy esteemed 
constituents. It illustrates forcibly the 
grave injustice which can and frequently 
does follow upon the enunciation of rash 
and unwarranted judgment wpon per- 
sons—citizens and aliens alike—whose 
love for America is at least equal to that 
of those who pronounce the judgment. 
In this case the objects of unfounded ac- 
cusation are all fine citizens, and one of 
them at least, a distinguished veteran of 
the World War, whom his comrades 
through the years have been delighted to 
honor. 

Not so long ago the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary adverted to the injustice suffered 
these days by worthy citizens of German 
descent. He deprecated the fact that be- 
cause these fine men and women were of 
German birth or ancestry and bore Ger- 
man names, they were subjected unduly 
to suspicion and oppression. I concur 
heartily in his view. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
National Capital School Visitors Council 


My own congressional district contains 
a very large number of such people. 
Many of them I have known all my life. 
I have lived among them and associated 
closely with many of them. I have 
watched them at work and at play. I 
unhesitatingly assert that America has 
produced no finer, no more loyal citizens 
than they have proved themselves to be. 
America owes them much. Certainly she 
owes them fair treatment and a just ap- 
preciation of the many great contribu- 
tions they have made to her own mate- 
rial, cultural, and spiritual progress. 

Mr. Einbeck, the writer of the letter 
hereto appended, is my friend. He isa 
highly respected man, a fine citizen. He 
should never have been subjected to the 
annoyance caused him by the loose and 
unfounded assertions of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DickstTEIn]. That 
gentleman made prompt apology when 
his regrettable error was made known to 
him. That is what those who know him 
would expect him to do. He is a kindly, 
generous man. But such errors, laid per- 
haps to excessive zeal, are nevertheless 
inexcusable. Zeal never excuses injustice. 
We must be just in our judgment of our 
fellow citizens, of whatever race, class, or 
creed if we are to attain and maintain 
that degree of national unity which the 
urgency of the hour requires. Mr. Ein- 
beck’s letter follows: 


Tuomas A. Swanwick Post, No. 850, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 

West New York, N. J., November 12, 1940. 

Congressman Epwarp J. Hart, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep.: In the September 14 issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, Congressman SAMUEL 
DicKsTEIN, of New York, included the names 
of a large number of Hudson County business 
firms as supporters of Camp Nordland and 
thus classified as Nazi sympathizers. 

Learning of this, as one of those mentioned, 
I requested Swanwick Post to conduct an in- 
vestigation. Congressman DICKSTEIN Was 
contacted by the officials of the post by letter 
and telegram and the national representative 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars as well. 

The investigation disclosed that the charges 
were based upon the fact that an advertise- 
ment was placed in a souvenir program is- 
sued during the summer of 1937. This was 
considerably before Camp Nordland had ac- 
quired the odium which it now enjoys. The 
advertisers in no way ascribed to the ques- 
tionable ideals of the organization which 
sponsored Camp Nordland, but placed the ad- 
vertisement upon the solicitation of one of 
their customers. This is the way advertise- 
ments of this type and souvenir programs 
are usually acquired. 

The investigation of the post showed that 
the great majority of those listed were inno- 
cent of any intention to support a subversive 
activity and I among others was immediately 
exonerated at the next meeting of the pcst. 

However, I took up the matter directly with 
Mr. DicKsTEIN and received the following 
reply: 

OcToOBER 14, 1940. 

Dear CAPTAIN EINBECK: I regret very much 
that your advertisement in the Camp Nord- 
land program resulted in your being listed as 
one who engages in un-American activities. 

You realize that Camp Nordland was gen- 
erally known as a hotbed of nazi-ism and a 
brief investigation on your part could have 
convinced you of that fact, 


However, in view of your patriotic record, 
as well as that of the other persons mentioned 
in your letter, I have instructed the Public 
Printer to remove these three names from the 
list published in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL DICKSTEIN. 

I would like to point out that in 1937 when 
these advertisements were placed by these 
well-meaning merchants, Camp Nordland was 
presumed to be a gathering place for German- 
American societies of the same order as old 
Scheutzen Park in North Bergen. Many well- 
meaning German-Americans or Americans of 
German extraction visited the camp in those 
days and enjoyed the good fellowship that 
gatherings of these good people always 
brought. When the true character of the 
sponsoring organization became apparent the 
support of the real Americans was quickly 
withdrawn. 

I would like to digress a moment and point 
out that I volunteered as a soldier early in 
1917—-served in France for 16 months, After 
an honorable discharge, accepted a commis- 
sion as a second lieutenant, upon the reor- 
ganization of the Seventy-eighth Division as 
a@ reserve component of the Army. I was 
recommended for this commission by my 
commanding officer, while a member of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. I have served 
in the division continuously for 18 years and 
am now adjutant of the Three Hundred and 
Third Medical Regiment with the rank of cap- 
tain and hold a certificate of capacity as 
major. I am a past commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, a past president of North Hudson 
Kiwanis, vice president of the board of educa- 
tion, am at present president of the board of 
trade as well as being service officer of Cusick 
Post, American Legion, and Swanwick Post, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I think you will agree that such a program 
leaves little time for sympathy toward a sub- 
versive activity. The two other names al- 
luded to in Congressman DicksTEINn’s letter 
to me were that of Parker Adelberg, president 
of the Woodcliff Kiwanis Club, trading under 
the name of Woodcliff Radio and Electric Co., 
and Leon Kaufer, president of the Patriotic 
Society of Americans, who advertised under 
the name of El-Kay Cleaners. These are the 
two names, with my own, that Mr. DicKsTEIN 
informed me that he instructed the Public 
Printer to remove from the record. 

Too much hysteric suspicion is being di- 
rected against Americans of German extrac- 
tion in industry today. Many are being 
thrown out of jobs and are denied access to 
others. The great majority of so-called Ger- 
man-Americans are intensely loyal to this 
country and will fight for it, not because 
they have to, but because they prize too 
highly the privileges that they enjoy here. 
Most of these are sons and grandsons of Ger- 
mans who left their mother country because 
they disagreed with the political philosophy 
existing there. They do not treat the po- 
litical, social, and religious freedom that they 
enjoy here too lightly. 

I would like to further add that 1 have 
never been to Camp Nordland in my life, nor 
have I ever been affiliated with the German- 
American Bund; and you will find that the 
great majority of those listed as a result of 
advertising in the journal, can say the same 
thing. 

This letter might look like a book—but the 
problem made me feel that I would like to 
get a little steam off my chest. Hence this 
letter. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
ARTHUR H. EINBECK. 
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HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
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Monday, March 10, 1941 





LIST OF MEMBERS AND SCHOOLS 
REPRESENTED 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 


STuDENTS INSTITUTE OF NATIONAL GOVERN=- 
MENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 7-11, 
1941—AvuspPices NATIONAL CAPITAL SCHOOL 
Vistrors COUNCIL 

MEMBERS AND THE SCHOOLS THEY REPRESENT 

Alabama 


Holtville High School, Deatsville: Luellen 
Hovey, Avis Ziegler, Kathleen Womble, Eliza- 
beth Tinsley. 

Georgia 

Moultrie High School: Betty Peters, Gene 

Wright, Groves M. Cohen. 


Kentucky 


Henry Clay High School, Lexington: George 
Smith, Thomas Maney, Marian Yates, Mary 
Steele, 

Lafayette School, Lexington: Elizabeth 
Faulkner, Jessie Tyler, Katherine Johnstone, 
Hobert Peyton. 

University School, Lexington: Mary Galla- 
her, Mary Mylor, Anna Peck. 

Highlands High School, Fort Thomas: John 
Elam, Charles Daniels. 


Maine 


Cape Elizabeth High School: Mary Roney. 
Portland High School: Margaret Campbell. 
The Waynfiete School, Portland: Katharine 
Benoit. 
Maryland 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School: Henry 
Bain, Mary Bradley, Thomas Kirby, Mary 
Gott, Ruth Yohe, Georges Edelen. 

Fort Hill High School, Cumberland: Mar- 
cella Davis, Robert Smith, Edna Johnson, 
George Dayton. 


Massachusetts 


Amherst High School: Ralph Haskins,’ Ste- 
phen Johnson, Joseph Gordon, Adaline Ja- 
kimko, Jeannette Packard. 

The Winsor School, Boston: Kathryn Saw- 
yer, Olivia Coolidge, Anne Calkins, Elizabeth 
Horrax, Valeria A. Knapp.* 

Brookline High School: Tobias Berman, 
Morton Swartz, James Feinberg, Robert 
Langer, Robert Baker, August Miller, Mrs. 
Miller. 

Buckingham School, Cambridge: Ann Cross. 

Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill: 
Jane Terry, Nancy Clancey, Nancy Moore, 
Holly Southwell. 

Melrose High School: 
Jason Cook. 

Walnut Hill School, Natick: Helen Sanger, 
Louise Forbush, Harriet Skinner, Lydia Brew- 
ster, Catherine Nevius.’ 

Norwood High School: Jeannette Chamber- 
lain, Therese Harrington, Albert Pelletier, 
Hazel Traquair, Marguerite Elliott. 


1 Faculty member. 


Charles Wiswell, 
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Classical High School, Springfield: Dr. 
Garry Hough, Jr., Mrs. Hough, Garry Hough 3d, 
Florence Nagle, Richard Tyson, Robert Hop- 
kins, Frank Gerould, Patricia Chamberlin, 
Ralph Monroe, William Byrnes, Richard 
Lundy, David Welch, George Clark, Harry 


Roberts. 
Mississippi 


Corinth High School: Martha Bishop, Mil- 
dred Mercier, Charles Harwell, Maury Whit- 
field. 

New Jersey 


Central High School, Trenton: Annette 
Hornyak, Jack Egan, Jack Morrison, Jack 
Irwin, I. Howell Kane. 


New York 


Milne High School, Charles 
Golding. 

Walton High School, Bronx: Betty Agree, 
Joy Hellman, Lucy Axelbank, Marcia Bagdan, 
Estelle Shapiro, Judith Rosenblum, Marion 
Mondshein, Miidred Blumberg, Marion 
Rhodes.’ 

Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn: 
Mildred Kaplan, Evelyn Zlotnick, Elaine 
Schneer, Ruby Meltzer, Doris Geldzahler. 

Buffalo Seminary: Sally Larkin, Charlotte 
Rice, Cecily Moot, Wendy Wadsworth. 

Lincoln School, New York: Sigrid Swing, 
Dorothy Watson, Henry Kittredge, Margaret 
Lowenthal. 

Staten Island Academy: Merlyn Gerber, 
Ellen Klitgaard, Betty Williams, Isabel Gay- 
lord. 

Eastwood High School, Syracuse: Cariton 
Thompson, Peggy Harper, Lysie Dixon, 
Eoward Andrews, Ernest Sneddon, Jean Lane. 


North Carolina 


Albany: 


Central High School, Cherokee: Stacy 
Fisher. 
Ohio 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati: Nancy 


Shedd, Leon Mack, Mary Motz, Russell Hoff, 
Elsie Tangeman.’ 

John Adams High School, Cleveland: Ruth 
Ebel, William Ralston. 

Collinwood High School, Cleveland: John 
Olsen, Ruth Strong. 

East Hign School, 
Spellacy. 

East Technical High School, Cleveland: 
Elmer Fitzgerald, Jr. 

John Hay High School, Cleveland: Walter 
Johnson, Louise Brazitis. 

Lincoln High School, 
Poremba. 

John Marshall High School, 
Dorothy Waltz, Robert Denega. 

James Ford Rhodes High School, Cleveland: 
Jean Sauer. 

West High School, Cleveland: Jean Bescher- 
ner, Laverne Green, June Diehl, George 
Linsenmann. 

West Technical High School, Cleveland: 
Elmer Selman, Guy Verner,? Mrs. Varner. 

Cleveland Heights High School: Richard 
Crosby, Emilie Minaden, Joe Sharlitt, Mar- 
jorie King. 

Laurel School, Shaker Heights: Jean Stru- 
ven, Margot Hay, Nancy Seaton, Eleanor Flor- 
ance;' Zell Hurlbert. 

University High School, Columbus: Mary- 
ann Brehm, Converse Griffith, David Rogers, 
Henry Taylor, Henry Watkins, Marcia Well- 
man, George Salt. 

Pennsylvania 

George School: Diana Tead, 
Stephens, David Long, Harry Woske. 

Friends’ Central School, Overbrook: Arthur 
Dannenberg, Jep Carrell, Willtam Carson, 


Cleveland: Catherine 


Cleveland: Walter 


Cleveland: 


Barbara 


Vernon Gotwals, William Stecher. 
Hallahan Girls High School, Philadelphia: 
Mary McGurr. 


William Penn High School, Philadelphia: 
Anna Strykowsky. 


1Faculty member. 


Radnor High School, Wayne: Esther Shan- 
non, Dave Gilchrist, Jean Byington, John 


Hurley. 
South Carolina 
Bishop England High School, Charleston: 
Roy Howell, Dennis McKevlin, Walter Melfi, 
Charles Molony. 
Virginia 


Waynesboro High School: ‘Hugh Landes, 
William Mathis, Warren Barger. 
West Virginia 
Demonstration High School, Morgantown: 
Kenneth Gibson, Charles Hennan, Lucy 
Coplin.? 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF MEMBERS 
Pennsylvania 
Shipley School, Bryn Mawr: Eugenia Kil- 
patrick, Priscilla Bradford, Doris Blazer, Janet 
Offutt, Thelma Black, Winifred Prince, Rhoda 
Coogan, Priscilla Fahnestock, Allegra Wood- 
worth. 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls: 
Miriam Kujolic. 
Indiana 
Wiley High School, Terre Haute: Kenneth 
Levin, Robert Levin, Richard Wood. 
Ohio 
Glenville High School, Cleveland: Louise 
Smith, Norman Weinberg. 
William McGuffey High School, Oxford: 
Janie O. Young. 
District of Columbia 
Anacostia High School: Herbert H. Slaugh- 
ter, Jr. 
Calvin Coolidge High School: Betty Foote. 
Eastern High School: John Gilbert Palmer. 
McKinley High School: Elaine Novak. 
Theodore Roosevelt High School: Laurel 
Bolgiano. 
Woodrow Wilson High School: Pat G. H. 
Bursley. 
Maryland 
Blair Montgomery High School, Silver 
Spring: Frances Moore, Dorothy Pyrrell. 
Kentucky 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington: Betty 
Lawler, William McLean. 
Georgia 
Moultrie High School: Betty Manning, Ar- 
thur Janney. 
New York 


Eastwood High School: Samuel Solomon? 
West Virginia 
Demonstration High School, Morgantown: 
Tony Panson. 
South Carolina 
Bishop England High School, Charleston: 
John Adair. 





Memorial of Oregon State Legislature 
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HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1941 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 5 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a copy of Senate Joint 
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Memorial No. 5, adopted by the Oregon 
State Legislature. 
The memorial follows: 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 5 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of Ore- 
gon, in legislative session assembled, most 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the outside fishing operations off 
the coast of Oregon, Washington, and Brit- 
ish Columbia catch a substantial portion of 
the silver and chinook salmon originating 
from the streams in the States of Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia; and 

Whereas the outside fishing for silver and 
chinook salmon is entirely unregulated, tak- 
ing unlimited numbers of silver and chinook 
salmon in all seasons of the year, many of 
which are immature; and 

Whereas the fishing so carried on is beyond 
the jurisdiction of the States of Oregon and 
Washington and in order to properly control 
the same some Federal action must be taken: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Ore- 
gon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That we urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to approve and pass 
such legislation as may be necessary to amend 
the present international salmon treaty to 
the extent that the duties of the Interna- 
tional Salmon Commission shall include the 
investigation of all of the species of salmon 
in outside waters from the State of Califor- 
nia to Cape Scott on Vancouver Island and 
that such fishing in such waters commer- 
cially come under the jurisdiction and regu- 
lation of said commission to the end that 
there shall be the proper protection and con- 
servation of said fish; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this joint me- 
morial immediately be submitted by the sec- 
retary of state of the State of Oregon to the 
Chief Clerks of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives and all Members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States from the State of Ore- 
gon. 

[Endorsed: Senate Joint Memorial No. 5, 
introduced by committee on fishing indus- 
tries. Zylpha Burns, chief clerk. Adopted by 
senate February 21, 1941, Dean H. Walker, 
president of senate. Concurred in by house 
February 28, 1941, Robert 8S. Farrell, Jr., 
speaker of house. Filed March 3, 1941, Earl 
Snell, secretary of state.] 





Open Letter to President Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1941 


LETTER FROM B. F. TEDLIE 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following: 

OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
EpITOR, THE TRIBUNAL: 

Herewith a copy of a letter mailed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Back in the year 1881 
there were two boys born who were destined 
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to travel widely separated paths. But, while 
one has attained the highest position of 
honor and trust in our land, and the other is 
at the bottom, yet they have this same high 
bond of fellowship: 

They are both Americans; 

They have both arrived at the same mile- 
stone of life; 

They are both the fathers of fine, clear- 
eyed, big sons. 

You, Mr. President, are one of those fathers, 
I am the other. And it is of these boys, as 
well as the sons of thousands of other fathers, 
that I am talking to you, Mr. President. 

We fathers love our sons. We want them 
to live their lives as God willed they should, 
and to fulfill their destinies as useful citizens. 

Our ways of life, our standards of the mo- 
mentous affairs of the world! Are you remem- 
bering your tremendous responsibility in 
having the lives of these boys in your hands? 
Are you remembering nearly 30,000,000 
fathers and mothers voted to keep you in 
power because you had promised to keep their 
sons out of war? Do not forget your promise. 

Mr. President, this is not our war. We 
had nothing to do with starting it. America 
is a New World. Our ways of life, our stand- 
ards of living, our way of thinking, are dif- 
ferent from their ways. America stands for 
the advancement of religion and civiliza- 
tion, and that way is not accomplished by 
the killing of other fathers’ and mothers’ sons. 

Mr. President, on November 11, you hon- 
ored the Unknown Soldier lying in the tomb 
there. There may be thousands of fathers 
and mothers fondly thinking that may be 
their son. They do not know. 

Mr. President, if you permit our boys to 
be dragged into this war, there will be more 
thousands of parents, even you and I, who 
will not know but that our boys may lie 
among the unknown dead; our boys may lie 
moldering and unknown in a lonesome grave. 

Mr. President, war means suffering and 
death. Should you allow your country to 
become involved in this war, our boys will 
be killed, and the accusing fingers of thou- 
sands of broken-hearted fathers and mothers 
will be pointed at you, and from their an- 
guished and grief-distorted lips will thunder 
the terrible accusation, “murder,” for we 
have trusted you with the lives of our sons, 
and you will have killed them. 

Mr. President, remember your promise, 

Keep our sons out of this war. 

B. F. TEDLIE. 


————————————— 


A. V. A. Endorsed by Colorado Granger 
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OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM COLORADO GRANGER 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Grange 
is one of the two strongest farm organi- 
zations of Colorado, and I am advised 
that none has a greater membership 
there than the Grange. I am happy to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial appearing in the official paper 





of the Grange, the Colorado Granger for 


March 1941: 
THE A. V. A. 


State granges throughout the Nation have 
always readily backed public power projects. 
In Washington and Oregon the grange has 
been one of the chief factors in fighting the 
power interests and in obtaining for those 
States the cheapest electric-energy rates in 
the Nation, said to be 85 percent lower than 
in Colorado. The California State Grange is 
asking for a Central Valley Authority fash- 
ioned after the T, V. A. and other State 
granges are boosting similar projects. 

We believe that Colorado grangers are 
agreed on the desirability of cheaper power 
rates, but are still confused as to the irriga- 
tion and water-rights questions concerning 
the proposed Arkansas Valley Authority. 
People of the State have been led to be- 
lieve that should the proposal become law 
farmers affected would be deprived of water 
and States’ rights would be viclated. 

Our own outstanding granger, Senator 
EpwIn C. JoHNSON, has said that the A. V. A. 
can have no possible deterrent effect upon 
Colorado water, and that we will not lose 
one drop of water because of it. On the 
contrary, Colorado will gain flood-control and 
water-storage dams that will be of untold 
benefit to Colorado agriculture. 

“It would be easier to roll a snowball 
through the gates of hell than to get a bill 
through Congress that would interfere with 
the irrigation system now operating in 
Kansas and Colorado on the Arkansas River,” 
Senator JOHNSON said in a recent newspaper 
article. 

We have come to the conclusion that t: e 
water-rights question has been dragged into 
the limelight to mislead and confuse the 
people. As Senator JoHNson declared, if 
there were no power question concerned with 
the proposal, we would hear little or no 
criticism. 

With the exception of Senator JOHNSON, 
Colorado’s congressional delegation seems to 
be against the A. V. A., apparently because 
of the uncertainty of the water rights ques- 
tion. There are amendments that should be 
made in the bill, and we believe that when 
these amendments are made, our Congress- 
men will be solidly behind the proposal. 

But irrigation and water rights do not seem 
to be the main issues at stake. It’s the power 
question that has raised all the opposition. 
We are of the opinion that Colorado needs 
the A. V. A. Why should we pay 85 percent 
more per kilowatt-hour than the people of 
Washington and Oregon, of Tennessee and 
Alabama? The Tennessee Valley Authority 
yardstick rates have forced reduction in light 
and power rates in many parts of the coun- 
try and the American people right now are 
saving $580,000,000 a year, or about $15 for 
the average family, because of the T. V. A. 

To quote Senator JOHNSON again: “If the 
A. V. A. electric energy yardstick is allowed 
to function in Colorado, it will bring about a 
prosperity never before dreamed of by the 
citizens of the Arkansas Valley. It will mean 
new industries, new employment, and an im- 
proved standard of living. I say that because 
it has had that effect in Canada, in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, at Bonneville, and wherever 
cheap power has been made available. If 
Colorado stands in her own light, opportunity 
will pass her by. Industry is demanding 
cheap power and it will go where cheap power 
is available.” 

Farmers not only in the Arkansas Valley 
will benefit from the A. V. A., but farmers all 
over the State will be able to obtain cheaper 
power and electric energy will be made avail- 
able to many present nonusers, as a direct 
result of the A. V. A. 
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HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
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LETTER OF H. H. HARGROVE IN ANSWER 
TO THE CHAIRMAN OF MINISTERS’ NO 
WAR COMMITTEE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


FEBRUARY 28, 1941. 
Dr. ALBERT W. PALMER, 
Chairman, Ministers’ No War Committee, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Dr. PaLwer: I received your letter 
with the enclosure, “A Factual Analysis of 
H. R. 1776,” this morning, and your sugges- 
tion that I communicate with my Senators 
and Representative in opposition to the 
lend-lease bill and make an effort to en- 
gender opposition in my church and city. 

May I express my great regret at the po- 
sition you and your associates have taken 
regarding this matter? In the first place, it 
seems very unfortunate for a group of men, 
who have enjoyed the confidence of the peo- 
ple because of their positions, to use the 
influence they have gained to maintain long- 
range opposition to a Government policy in 
a time of national and international crisis. 
Granting the sincerity of those involved, 
it seems that their wisdom would prevent 
them from such course. In the next place, 
your movement does the unfair thing of try- 
ing to enlist a sentiment in which we are all 
agreed to attack a movement in which we 
are certainly not all agreed. By this I 
mean we are all against war of aggression on 
the part of our country, but we are not all 
against our country’s taking the proper steps 
to protect its shores against the aggres- 
sion of other countries. For my part, if my 
country should launch on a program of ag- 
gression, similar to that of Germany, I would 
readily go to a concentration camp before 
I would support my country. However, when 
my country is threatened by an enemy like 
nazi-ism, I, not only as a patriotic American 
but as a Christian, will support my country 
in every necessary endeavor to protect her 
people and institutions. I must say, kindly, 
yet with all frankness, that I think your 
movement is an example of a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. 

I am definitely in favor of the lend-lease 
bill. As I see it, it is the administration’s 
sincere effort to make it possible for our 
country not only to help a friendly country 
which is battling for her life against a beastly 
foe but also is their effort to insure, by such 
help, that we will not be forced to defend our 
shores from the same bloodthirsty foe. I 
said, last summer, that I was then in favor of 
granting our President wartime powers by 
which our country could effectively deal with 
the dangers it faces. My position is not 
partisan, but Mr. Roosevelt is my President 
and I am for him because I am for my coun- 
try. In my opinion, the ravished nations of 
Europe—Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, Rumania, 
and now Bulgaria—are the victims of the 
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kind of propaganda your organization is put- 
ting out. Ido not want my country added to 
this pitiful list nor my family added to the 
bedraggled hordes of slaves of Nazi power. 
The lend-lease bili is an extraordinary bill 
granting extraordinary powers to the Presi- 
dent, but we are living in extraordinary 
times and facing extraordinary dangers. The 
argument against the bill in the leaflet men- 
tioned is not representative of the mental 
ability of the men whose names are attached 
to your letter. The suppositions of what 
would happen if the bill were passed are not 
worthy of intellectual sincerity. To suppose 
some extreme and calamitous thing the 
President might do in this emergency if he is 
given power he must have to cope with the 
situation and argue therefrom against this 
bill is like saying, when our country is actu- 
ally at war, that we had better not let our 
President be Commander in Chief, because, as 
such, he would have power to surrender to the 
enemy and may do so. 

I think, my dear sir, that now is the time 
for the religious leaders of this country to do 
some clear thinking regarding the policies of 
our Government from the standpoint of 
Christian philosophy. When an aggressor 
forces war, or the threat of it, upon a Chris- 
tian nation, then Christians must decide 
which of two courses is more Christian. One 
of these courses is to meet force with force 
and protect their people and institutions 
against the death and serfdom the enemy 
would impose. The other is to sit with folded 
hands, too holy to resist, while the enemy 
destroys some of the people and institutions 
and make slaves of the others. The former is 
my position and that of our leaders in Wash- 
ington and seems more Christian. The latter 
seems to be your position. I think the 
parable of the good Samaritan supports the 
former position and the course of our leaders. 
The Bible injunction, “If any provide not for 
his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith and is worse 
than an infidel,” while growing out of a con- 
text different from the one here delineates a 
principle which certainly applies. It is cer- 
tain that Paul’s statement that “rulers are 
not a terror to good works but to evil” is ap- 
plicable to this issue. In this time of stress 
let us follow the injunction of the Scriptures 
which calls on us to be subject to the higher 
powers and to pray for the rulers. 

I shall follow your suggestion to communi- 
cate immediately with my Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. I shall ask them to support the 
passage of the lend-lease bill and thus the 
defense of our country by helping those who 


are battling for their lives against the beast 


of Berlin. 
With my cordial greetings to you and 
assuring you of my good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
H. H. HARGROVE. 
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Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I submit for the attention of Con- 
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gress a resolution passed by the Ameri- | Proportion of Total Population Voting in 


can Legion, Department of Delaware, on 
February 7, 1941; and a letter sent to the 
Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives from the State of Dela- 
ware by the Walter L. Fox Post, No. 2, of 
the American Legion, Dover, Del.: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY DEPARTMENT STAFF 
AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Whereas present world conditions are forc- 
ing our Nation to prepare with all its re- 
sources to meet the demands of imminent 
emergencies; and 

Whereas our plan for preparedness must 
view the problem broadly to see national life 
in terms of peace and progress as well; and 

Whereas a physically fit person is more 
likely to be efficient, happy, and useful. A 
physically fit nation is better prepared to 
meet any emergency either from within or 
without; and 

Whereas the fitness must be a proper com- 
bination of rugged physical fitness with a 
sound mental, emotional, and social fitness 
that insures a better understanding of the 
liberties we enjoy and the responsibilities 
Americans must accept; and 

Whereas the qualities that go to make an 
effective soldier, sailor, or airman of the 
Nation are not suddenly acquired. They are 
the product of years of activities and ex- 
periences in childhood and youth; and 

Whereas the schools of the Nation must 
become vital centers for health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation; and 

Whereas the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
has had iutroduced to the Seventy-seventh 
Congress by-Mr. P. L. Schwert, of New York, 
a bill (H. R. 1074) to promote national 
preparedness and national welfare through 
appropriation of funds to assist the several 
States and Territories in making adequate 
provisions through schools for physical edu- 
cation, including athletics; instruction and 
guidance in healthful living; wider recrea- 
tional use of school facilities; and the de- 
velopment of school camps: Now, thercfore, 
be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Delaware, That this bill be endorsed 
and actively supported so that the physical, 
mental, and social fitness of our children and 
youth may be improved through the pro- 
gram of health, physical education, and 
recreation of our schools, and to exert every 
effort in obtaining the passage of the bill 
to the end that this program may be en- 
acted into law. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
WALTER L. Fox Post, No. 2, 
Dover, Del., February 13, 1941. 

Dear SENATOR: At the last meeting of the 
Walter L. Fox Post, No. 2, of the American 
Legion, the membership unanimously voted 
to support the resolution adopted by the De- 
partment of Delaware with respect to the 
support and endorsement of H. R. 1074, which 
was introduced to the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress by Congressman Pius L. ScHWERT, of 
New York. Enclosed is a copy of this reso- 
lution. 

The American Legion, as you know, has 
always been deeply and keenly interested in 
national preparedness and defense. We have 
also been equally interested in the develop- 
ment and welfare of children and youth. As 
bill 1074 provides for adequate opportunities 
in physical education, healthful living, and 
recreation for the youth who are to be the 
future manpower of our Nation, we urge your 
support and endorsement of this legislation 
so that our boys and girls may live most and 
serve best the American way. 

May we depend upon your active cooper- 
ation? 

Respectfully yours, 
J. OscaR PLUMMER, 
Adjutant. 
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TABLES SHOWING VOTES BY STATES 





Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last December I inserted in the 
Recorp a table showing the number of 
potential voters who participated in the 
1940 Presidential elections. The propor- 
tion for the 40 non-poll-tax States was 
70.59 percent, while for the 8 poll-tax 
States it was 21.1 percent. 

The table which I am inserting in the 
Recorp today has even more pertinence 
for the Members of Congress. It shows 
the proportion of the total population 
which voted in the 1940 congressional 
elections. Every 2 years we, as Mem- 
bers of Congress, must submit ourselves 
to our constituencies for their approval or 
for their disapproval. That is proper in 
@ representative form of government. 
And when we, as Members of Congress, 
cast a vote on legislation before us, we are 
justified in demanding that each of our 
colleagues be as responsible to all the 
people in his district as we are to the 
people in our districts. For his vote 
on the floor of the House counts as much 
as the votes of each of us. His attitude 
toward legislation helps, in part, to de- 
termine whether our constituents are 
able to realize their demands upon Con- 
gress. 

That is why we have enacted laws to 
safeguard the purity of elections, to pre- 
vent frauds, to prevent excessive cam- 
paign expenditures. That is why Con- 
gress should enact necessary legislation 
to guarantee the right of the people to 
vote in the elections for its members. 
For when the Congressman from the 
average non-poll-tax district is tested by 
the votes, as the table below shows, of 
109,314 electors, and the average Con- 
gressman from the poll-tax districts, in 
contrast, submits himself to only 22,175 
voters, it is obvious that the poll-tax Con- 
gressman secures an advantage over the 
other Congressmen which is inconsistent 
with representative government, and un- 
fair to the constituents in every non-poll- 
tax district in the country. 

The second table which I am inserting 
in the Recorp is designed to set at rest 
the assertions, so often made on the 
floor, that the real vote, the heavy vote 
in poll-tax districts comes in the Demo- 
cratic primaries. The table shows that 
42 of the 78 poll-tax Congressmen had 
no opposition in the primaries, It shows 
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that in the 30 poll-tax districts, in which 
primary elections were held, 37,604 votes Dae : st i f total st i f tots 
were cast, 12.17 percent of the total Btate and district a. “040 popula “7940. haben 
population. Compare this with the 41.79 a ee oe 
percent of the people who vote in the 

general elections for Members of Con- 
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Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the midst of world turmoil— 
amid wars and rumors of more wars— 
with all of our unsolved domestic prob- 
lems—with the recent increase in the 
Federal debt limit to approximately $500 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, and admittedly going to 
higher limits—in the face of a decidedly 
uncertain and wholly unpredictable fu- 
ture—it is now proposed to make further 
contribution to our existing dilemmas by 
the building of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and the construction of additional hydro- 
electric-power plants—both of which, in 
the minds of many, are as hard to justify 
as to necessity and economic soundness 
as were the proposed Florida ship canal 
or the Passamaquoddy monstrosity to 
harness the tides of the ocean. Both of 
these failures cost us many millions of 
dollars that could have been saved or 
diverted to practical purposes. 

Both of these projects were advocated 
before the present world emergency oc- 
curred and both failed because of the 
inherent weakness of each. They are 
now revived under the guise of national 
emergency. Exactly the same situation 
exists with relation to the St. Lawrence 
seaway. Like the Florida ship canal and 
the Passamaquoddy venture, it was advo- 
cated at a time when we were operating 
under normal conditions. Now itis again 
advanced when every energy should be 
bent upon the threatened war danger. 
Due to the length of time required in 
building, it could not possibly be con- 
sidered an emergency measure or a help 
in the present situation. 

We are now engaged in a mammoth de- 
fense program, as well as in making vast 
contributions to Great Britain in her de- 
fensive war. We have production prob- 
lems and certain materials are needed 
in this program beyond our ability to 
supply. Should this St. Lawrence sea- 
way project be started now it would cre- 
ate an additional demand for many of 
the same materials and would be a detri- 
ment rather than a benefit to the entire 
defense program. It would mean an ad- 
ditional demand on trained engineers 
and skilled labor, of which we now have 
a shortage. 

The total expense of the St. Lawrence 
project was estimated several years ago. 
The estimates varied—the highest fig- 
ures were $1,350,000,000. The expense to 
construct now would no doubt exceed 
what would have been the cost had it 
been started at that time. Such projects 
have a habit of far exceeding in cost the 
original estimates. The Chicago Drain- 
age Canal, which was estimated to cost 
$16,000,000, cost $53,000,000. The Pan- 


000,000 but actually cost $375,000,000. 
On these bases, and others that could 
be cited, it is probable that the total cost 
of the St. Lawrence project would be 
somewhere between $3,000,000,000 and 
$5,000,000,000, the greater part of which 
would be borne by the United States, 
and a large percentage of the expendi- 
tures would be outside of our own 
country. 

In this connection it is well to bear in 
mind that should the St. Lawrence sea- 
way be completed it would be followed 
by proposals for feeder canals. Should 
these proposals prevail it would mean 
additional expenditures of money, addi- 
tional competition with existing trans- 
portation facilities, additional unemploy- 
ment, and additional disruption of our 
established economic and community life. 

My own State of Pennsylvania pays 
approximately 10 percent of the total 
revenue of the Federal Government. 
Therefore our people would be called 
upon to pay something between three 
hundred million and five hundred million 
dollars as an original contribution, to say 
nothing of the expense of maintaining 
and operating the project. This original 
amount would be from $30 to $50 per 
capita—that is, for every man, woman, 
and child. 

Let us look at it this way: Here is a 
man employed, we will say, on the rail- 
road. He has a wife and three chil- 
dren—a family of five. His contribution 
on this basis would be from $150 to 
$250. For what? For the privilege of 
contributing to a reduction of his in- 
come and even to that which might cost 
him his job, as I shall show later on. 
I am certainly not going to be a party 
to any such commitment until I am 
fully satisfied that there will be com- 
pensating returns. So far I have been 
able to see but little in the way of bene- 
fits, and these benefits will be to a few. 
On the other hand, I can see penalties 
falling on many. 

Our Lake ports have not been built with 
sufficient depth of water to accommodate 
sea-going vessels. It is estimated that it 
would cost on an average of $25,000,000 
to make the necessary changes in each of 
our major Lake ports to accommodate 
sea-going vessels of 2,000 tons or over. 
A survey made by the engineering depart- 
ment of the city of Buffalo estimated that 
the cost to the Buffalo port would be 
$47,000,000. 

Only about 30 percent of the sea-going 
vessels of 2,000 tons or over could use the 
canal on account of insufficient depth. 
It is to be remembered also that ships 
require greater depth when sailing fresh 
water than when they are sailing salt 
water. Also this 30 percent would be 
largely of foreign registry. Only about 
5 percent of United States ocean-going 
ships of present day could use the canal. 

Therefore, if we were to have any con- 
siderable increase in shipping from Lake 
ports through the canal, it would be on 
foreign vessels, which do not employ 
American labor, do not maintain our wage 
scale, and do not help to pay our taxes. 

There is much talk, of course, by the 
proponents of the measure that there will 
be a great saving of freight rates in our 


ama Canal was estimated to cost $160,- ' export trade. This saving would be slight 
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at best—on grain it could not be more 
than 3 cents per bushel and it is estimated 
that it might not be more than 1 cent 
per bushel. Savings on other bulk car- 
goes would be in like proportion. And 
who would benefit by this questionable 
savings? Undoubtedly the greatest bene- 
fit would go to the foreign broker but to 
the detriment of the United States and 
her citizens. 

But whatever the benefit—be it great 
or small—it would inure to a compara- 
tively few while all would be called upon 
to pay. Both the direct and indirect ben- 
efits—should there be such—would go to 
the few while the expense of construction, 
operation, and maintenance would be 
borne by the many. It is conservatively 
estimated that 85 percent of the cost 
would be paid by those living in areas 
which would derive no benefits but, on 
the other hand, would suffer penalties. 

We have in the United States a surplus 
of many things, including transportation 
facilities. To provide additional surplus 
would mean further competition with es- 
tablished tax-paying transportation fa- 
cilities which have been provided, main- 
tained, and operated by private enter- 
prise and not by Government subsidy. 
The proposal in this respect is economi- 
cally unsound, to say the least. 

We all know that many of our railroads 
are in financial difficulties—miles and 
miles of railroads have been abandoned 
due to many causes. Why should we do 
that which would further contribute to 
this adverse situation and further de- 
press the investments of thousands of 
stockholders and bondholders in practi- 
cally every community in our land? 

In considering our transportation prob- 
lems, there are three important points to 
be remembered. 

First, the invested capital: By this I 
do not refer so much to the “economic 
royalists”—to those individuals who have 
investments in large amounts—but, 
rather, to the millions of small investors 
scattered throughout every community in 
the United States. Endowed institutions, 
such as colleges and hospitals, have funds 
invested in our transportation facilities, 
especially in the railroads. There are 
like investments of trust funds held for 
the benefit of widows, orphans, and 
others. Millions of our citizens every- 
where—in all trades, occupations, and 
professions—have life insurance policies 
from a few hundred to several thousand 
dollars. Funds of the life insurance com- 
panies, to a large extent, are invested in 
the securities of our transportation fa- 
cilities. Whatever would impair these 
investments would have a far-reaching 
effect. We should guard against further 
reduction of income from this invested 
capital, and especially guard against that 
which would endanger the principal. 

Second, the employees of these facili- 
ties: Unemployment has been one of our 
great problems for the past several years. 
That problem is not yet solved. The pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway, if it would 
secure anything like the tonnage that its 
proponents claim, would of necessity take 
much of this tonnage from existing 
transportation facilities, thus reducing 
employment, pay roils, and purchasing 
power of hundreds and thousands of our 
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present employees. If it did not secure 
such volume of tonnage, it, therefore, 
would not be justified. 

This would not only affect the em- 
ployees and their families, but also the 
communities in which they reside, as 
well as tending to disrupt our entire 
Nation-wide economic structure. This 
disruption and lack of purchasing power 
for the products of farm and factory 
would more than offset any gains that a 
few might derive. It would adversely 
affect established real-estate values in 
certain localities, be productive of ghost 
towns, without any corresponding bene- 
fit to other localities. This is one of the 
most serious considerations of the entire 
matter. 

Third, the general public, including 
the shipper, the receiver, and all those 
whom our transportation facilities serve: 
If a new facility is subsidized at the ex- 
pense of the others, certain penalties 
upon the general public cannot be 
avoided. This will be especially true of 
agriculture and labor. The facilities are 
now available in this country not only 
in transportation but also at the ports 
to handle the business and serve the 
public. This St. Lawrence seaway plan 
proposes to divert that business through 
@ foreign country and through foreign 
ports, to the detriment of our own estab- 
lished port facilities, their employees, 
and the public in general. 

Furthermore, no one can foresee nor 
predict under these chaotic conditions 
what the future holds in store. Sup- 
posing the seaway was completed and in 
operation and that Canada saw fit to 
levy duties on all imports coming into 
or passing through that country. Thus 
Canada would receive the revenue from 
financial investments made by the 
United States. This is only one of many 
unpredictable complications. 

In further reference to defense meas- 
ures, as well as to peacetime economy, it 
is absolutely imperative that we have 
transportation facilities which can move 
both heavy and light goods, wares, and 
merchandise 24 hours a day and 365 
days in the year. This means railroads; 
no facility yet provided can entirely take 
the place of the railroads. The proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway would be closed by 
ice for an average of about 5 months 
of each and every year, and transporta- 
tion by this means would cease. 

This is not true of our railroads, motor- 
busses, trucks, or aircraft. While the last 
three may be handicapped at times, or 
even for brief periods entirely unable to 
function, yet our trains get through with 
comparatively little disruption to their 
scheduies or running time, even under 
the most adverse weather conditions. 
Our railroads with their prearranged de- 
tour routes over their own lines or over 
other railroads are constantly prepared 
on instant notice to continue operations 
with little or no delay. Like procedure 
would be impossible with the blocking of 
the proposed seaway by any cause. 

The United States still needs highways 
and superhighways. If the funds pro- 
posed to be spent on the seaway should 
be applied to further extension and im- 
provement of our highways within the 
territorial limits of the United States, it 
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would provide an asset in time of peace 
and one which would be of greater 
strategic value to us in time of war. 
The construction— 

Would bring employment to our own 
people. 

Would utilize our own materials. 

Would result in the employment of 
workers of our own communities. 

Would provide additional market fa- 
cilities. 

Would become feeders for our rail- 
roads and other transportation facilities. 

Would be used 12 months of the year 
instead of only 7, and all would be under 
our complete control. 

Under war conditions, time is an es- 
sential factor. Shipments could not be 
handled as quickly nor as safely over the 
seaway into the open Atlantic and down 
the coast to our Atlantic and Gulf ports 
as they could be with our present inland 
methods of transportation. These meth- 
ods are diversified. They function the 
year round. There are many and diversi- 
fied routes—if a shipment cannot be sent 
by one route or one method, it can by 
another; but one bomb, properly placed, 
might put the entire seaway facility out 
of commission. 

It is variously estimated that it will 
take from 5 to 8 years to complete this 
project. If it is needed for defense pur- 
poses, it is hardly conceivable that it will 
be for the present war. This war will be 
over somehow or other before completion 
is possible. 

Another argument offered by the pro- 
ponents of the measure is the production 
of electric power. It has been generally 
conceded that, all things considered, elec- 
tric energy ofttimes can be produced 
more economically by steam power, when 
coal is available nearby, than it can by 
water power. The expense of carrying 
electric current any great distance has 
proven to be an unprofitable venture. 
It is more profitable to establish power 
plants and have the production near the 
centers of consumption. If we need elec- 
tric power for defense purposes, steam 
plants can be constructed now in months 
instead of years, as would be the case 
under the proposed project. 

We have in this area of our country 
an almost unlimited supply of good 
steam coal. Production of this coal gives 
employment and pay roll to thousands of 
miners; gives tonnage and pay rolls to 
our railroads—all of which provides many 
indirect contributions to the income, pur- 
chasing power, and stability of our es- 
tablished communities. Sixty percent of 
coal revenue goes for wages; 44 percent 
of freight revenue goes for wages. 

The talk about freight rates has par- 
ticular reference to outgoing cargoes, but 
we must not forget that there will also 
be incoming cargoes. It is like the home- 
made latch on the old-fashioned wood- 
shed door—it works both ways. These 
incoming cargoes would be in competition 
with our own labor, agriculture, and in- 
dustry; produced on a lower wage scale 
and a lower standard of living. We have 
more than enough of this kind of compe- 
tition now, not only with our production 
but with our surplus. This competition 
will be greater after the end of the pres- 
ent war. 
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Let us not deliberately seek to further 
that which will be to our own detriment 
and impose additional hardships on 
American labor, industry, and agricul- 
ture. If ever there was a time when we 
could profitably observe the old adage, 
“Make haste slowly,” that time is now 
with reference to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project. 
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Mr. SCHWERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
introduced in the New York State As- 
sembly at their regular session Monday 
evening, March 3, 1941: 


RESOLUTION BY ASSEMBLYMAN FRANK J. CAFFERY 


Whereas the President of the United States 
has announced that he will propose to the 
Congress of the United States that it take 
the necessary action to authorize comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River seaway devel- 
opment as an international project; and 

Whereas the claim that the United States 
needs the St. Lawrence seaway for defense is 
not supported by the facts but has inspired 
the charge that the military, naval, and air 
hazards involved in the seaway project are 
out of all proportion to any industrial or 
commercial benefits that might accrue from 
the project; and 

Whereas competent authorities have point- 
ed out that the waterway would be icebound 
5 months of the year, that no provision for 
tolls is contemplated; that free use of the 
waterway for foreign shipping would injure 
New York State economy; and that the Great 
Lakes area would be deluged with cheap 
products of foreign countries to the injury 
of American industry, labor, and agricul- 
ture; and 

Whereas during the navigation season the 
comparatively narrow ship channel of the 
St. Lawrence would make vessels easy tar- 
gets of bombers and afford abundant oppor- 
tunity through sabotage or bombing to de- 
stroy the locks and dams in the St. Lawrence, 
thus gravely interrupting traffic; and 

Whereas in view of the existing urgent 
national-defense production needs it would 
appear most unwise to divert men, money, 
materials, and machinery to construct a wa- 
terway which would be in disastrous compe- 
tition with New York State’s canal system; 
and 

Whereas the United States should concen- 
trate now upon the construction of airplanes, 
ships, guns, tanks, and other munitions, and 
not waste public funds, material resources, 
and effort on a waterway project against 
which so many seriously important and valid 
economic objections have been raised; and 

Whereas the President’s assertion that the 
United States “needs this great landlocked 
sea as a haven in which it will always be 
able to build ships and more ships in order 
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to protect our trade and our shores” has 
been sharply challenged; and 

Whereas it would seem an act of national 
folly to dissipate labor and resources on a 
project not vitally necessary and which could 
not be placed in operation before 1948: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved (if the senate concurs), That the 
people of ‘he State of New York, represented 
in the senate and assembly of the legisla- 
ture, therefore affirm their opposition to use 
of the St. Lawrence River for establishment 
of a deeper seaway and hereby record their 
opposition to the construction of a St. Law- 
rence River seaway as highly unwarranted in 
the present national crisis. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are on the eve of taking a most serious 
step in making a momentous decision as 
to the course our country will follow in 
dealing with the nations engaged in the 
European war. It appears we are again 
to follow a course that will lead to active 
participation in the terrible conflict, with 
all the sacrifices and loss attendant on 
such a plan. 

Once before when we were met by such 
a crisis I remember that, inspired by our 
love of liberty and our high ideals of right 
and justice, we responded to the needs of 
humanity as we understood that need to 
be and made a momentous decision that 
plunged our country into a European war. 
Twenty-three years ago we rushed to the 
aid of England and France and the boys 
in my little town in the far-off mountains 
of Idaho volunteered and went forth to 
“make the world safe for democracy” and 
wage “a war to end all wars.” The people 
of our little village, proud of their sons, 
dedicated a service flag with 23 shining 
stars for 23 boys that responded to their 
country’s call, and I, an humble citizen, 
came forth from the farm to do honor to 
these heroes. 

Now, 23 years after that inspiring 
event, I place here a record of what was 
said on that occasion. 

ADDRESS OF COMPTON I. WHITE DELIVERED AT 

CLARKS FORK, IDAHO, FEBRUARY 24, 1918 

My friends, we stand today viewing the 
greatest conflict of all time—events in the 
greatest of all chapters of the world’s history 
are happening this very hour. The year that 
is passing will stand out in the history of the 
world in red. Generations a thousand years 
hence will turn to the pages of history-mak- 
ing today and marvel at the stupendous 
events that transpired. 

As I stand before you today, I realize that 
back of each one of you there is an unbroken 
line of ancestors—your father, your grand- 
father, your grandfather’s father-—the line is 
continuous to the very beginning of man. 

When I think of the disasters that have 
swept over the face of the earth—of the 
floods, of the famines that have wiped out 
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whole nations, of the men that have been 
slain, and of the women that have perished 
in the countless wars of history, of the whole- 
sale executions by cruel despots—it seems 
marvelous that the line comes down from 
Adam, the first man, unbroken to you. 

Do you ever think as you sit in the evening 
by your fireside, with the lamplight on your 
paper, with your little ones playing on the 
floor, and your good wife is busy with her 
household cares—do you ever think of the 
great struggle, of the anguish, of all the 
bloodshed your ancestors have paid that you 
and your children may enjoy the blessings of 
good government? 

Man’s existence was ever a struggle— 
against the elements, against the baser traits 
of his fellows, against his own evil inclina- 
tions—always striving to better his condition. 

From the very beginning he has found it 
necessary to set up some form of government, 
to establish some lawmaking power. 

Your ancestors and mine were somewhere 
on this terrestial planet when the mighty 
legions of the Caesars overran the earth. 
Maybe they were among the haughty soldiers, 
or perhaps were miserable captives dragged 
into slavery. 

When the cruel Neros were lighting up the 
streets of Rome with burning oil-soaked 
Christians, maybe your fathers were dying for 
their faith, or maybe they were applying the 
torch. 

They may have marched, murdered, and 
pillaged with Attila, the terrible Hun, leaving 
the smoldering marks of their progress across 
Europe. It may be that some grief-stricken 
mother of ours was the victim of that terrible 
scourge. 

Our ancestors may have stood on the ram- 
parts of Constantinople bravely defending 
Christian Europe from the onslaught of the 
Turkish horde, to die by the sword of these 
hideous demons. 

What countless sacrifices have been made 
by our ancestors to secure our freedom. 

We need not look far back in history to find 
men imprisoned for debt. How hopeless must 
have been their lot, when through some mis- 
fortune they were thrown into prison, all 
means to ever pay denied them—no chance 
to make a new start; their children beggars; 
their lives forever blighted. 

We find them tried and condemned in 
secret before judges appointed by the King, 
thrown into dungeons to languish there with- 
out counsel and without a hearing. 

The first rays of liberty’s light dawned on 
the world as gathered on the Plains of Run- 
nymede our fathers wrested from the un- 
willing hands of King John the Magna Carta, 
guaranteeing to every man the right of trial 
by jury, granting to them the writ of habeas 
corpus, that great bulwark of liberty. 

When our forefathers, impelled by the love 
of liberty, sought the shores of the New World 
to build anew, where all men might be free 
and equal, the monarchs of the Old World 
sought them out and imposed on them their 
laws and rulers. 

It was after the evils and oppressions of 
these foreign despots became unbearable that 
an assembly gathered to deliberate in Inde- 
pendence Hall on that memorable day, July 
4, 1776. 

Expectant people thronged the streets 
awaiting tidings from within. The criti- 
cal hour for America had come. Would our 
representatives dare defy the King? Were 
there leaders among them that could safely 
guide America to freedom? How breath- 
lessly they waited when a hatless, barefoot 
boy rushed through the crowd to the old 
man at the bell rope. “Ring, grandpa, ring! 
Oh, ring for liberty!” ‘That was our answer 
to the despot. 

Eight long years of bitter warfare were in 
store for those patriots. When the darkest 
hours came, with the principal cities and all 
the sources of supplies in the hands of the 
enemy, with the patriotic little Army huddled 


in the snow at Valley Forge, hungry, barefoot, 
and benumbed by the cold, while the soldiers 
and officers of the King were enjoying the 
hospitality of the rich Tories of the cities, 
who sneered at the plebians that opposed 
the wishes of the King. “One more coup 
and the rebel band would be bagged,” and the 
hope of independence of America would van- 
ish forever. Our noble commander, in the 
solitude of the forest on his bended knees, 
appealed to the only One that hears the 
pleading of the oppressed. Fervently the 
prayer was uttered there for your freedom 
and my freedom—for your children’s and my 
children's happiness. 

Soon the glad tidings came. France was 
coming to our aid. Oh, what rejoicing as 
her soldiers, rank upon rank, with their 
bayonets gleaming in the sunlight, came 
marching into camp. Our forefathers gladly 
slept on the ground that their allies might 
be warm. 

With what spirit they returned to the fray. 
Shot for shot, thrust for thrust; at last the 
mighty shout, “Cornwallis taken.” America 
was free. A smile wreathed the faces of the 
patriots dying there as they lifted their eyes 
to the emblem of freedom, our beautiful flag, 
the Stars and Stripes forever. 

From these shores we have seen the strug- 
gling humanity of the Old World striving to 
follow our footsteps. These people straining 
under the yoke of their royal masters have 
turned longing eyes toward free America. 
Many left friends and homes behind, seeking 
freedom in the New World, and as they neared 
our shores, far out from the land their eyes 
caught the beams from the light held aloft 
by that colossal statue, Liberty enlightening 
the world, placed there by the joyous people 
of France when they, too, had proudly lifted 
their heads and taken their place among the 
free people of the earth. 

A warm welcome awaited the stranger; a 
home on the fertile prairies of the West or 
among the stately trees of the forest was 
theirs for the taking, no matter where they 
chose to cast their lot. 

Our Government followed, with its sweet- 
faced teachers, and its schools, that their 
little ones might know the meaning of lib- 
erty and be equipped for citizenship among 
the freemen of the earth; a voice in our Gov- 
ernment was vouchsafed to each and all. 
These children stand today the bone and 
sinews of this great Nation. 

We have seen the royal masters of the Old 
World lay the heavy burden of militarism on 
the aching back of the submissive people. 
We have seen the flower of their manhood 
welded into great armies to be supported in 
idleness and taught all the refinements of 
slaughter. 

Must the people be ruled by blood and 
iron? Must the hardworking civilian toss 
high his humble hat at sight of every swag- 
gering officer? Must the bells ring out and 
people rejoice when a princeling is born? 
Must fate entrust our happiness, our very 
lives in the keeping of a man who rules 
through the accident of birth? Is this the 
highest attainment of civilization? No! a 
thousand times, no! 

Turn your eyes to the great commonwealth 
of America—happily living here, side by side, 
two great nations, their borders stretching 
3,000 miles across the continent, not a battle- 
ship on the inland waters, not a fortress rais- 
ing its frowning head to mar their friend- 
ship. For over a hundred years we have lived 
in peace and harmony. A warm welcome at 
the border awaits the citizens of either 
country. 

For 3 long years we have anxiously watched 
from these shores the conflict. We have seen 
the mighty forces of tyranny and oppressor 
sweep across the Rhine, engulfing peaceful, 
happy Belgium. We have seen these un- 
offending people murdered, their homes de- 
stroyed, their women and children perish 
miserably of hunger. 
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We have seen this hideous thing fly at the 
throat of France; we have seen her bleed and 
on gripped in the death ee She 

is calling us today, calling the free people 
of America to her rescue. 

We have seen this monstrous thing devas- 
tate the fertile fields of Poland, leaving the 
whitening bones of babes and children in its 
wake. We have seen the demon Turk called 
forth to do his worst. We have seen men— 
millions of men—poor, ignorant, down- 
trodden Russians, herded into armies, driven 
to the trenches, deserted and betrayed by 
their treacherous masters, go down in the 
terrible slaughter, facing the pitiless foe with 
empty muskets. 

Must we stand meekly here turning our 
plow to the furrow to feed poor, starving 
victims of this hellish thing, or shall we rise 
in our might and strike the forces of darkness 
and oppression from the world forever? 

In this little hamlet, safely nestling among 
the towering Rockies, far from the raging 
conflict, we have heard the call of bleeding, 
dying humanity. 

Twenty-three of our sons and brothers, 
boys of yesterday, boys that romped on the 
school ground, boys whose bright faces fol- 
lowed the words of their teacher as he told 
them of George Washington and American 
independence, or the brave men that died in 
"61 that slavery and oppression might be 
banished from these shores forever, boys that 
have learned by heart the immortal words of 
Lincoln, boys who marched with banner and 
drum on the Fourth of July, celebrating our 
independence with noise and fireworks. 

They have answered the call. And they 
come from every village and hamlet, from 
cities and farms, leaving happy homes and 
sweethearts as they wheel into line, rank 
upon rank, their bayonets gleaming in the 
sunlight, they will charge into the smoke and 
fire of hell, into the jaws of death. Shot for 
shot, shell for shell, thrust for thrust. They’ll 
drive these demons from the bleeding plains 
of France or perish nobly there. 


Mr. Speaker, how joyous we were when 
the final victory was won, as we thought 
our objectives had been achieved. We 
celebrated with bonfires, speeches, and 
exclamations of joy—the war was over. 
Now justice and right would come to all 
people under the equitable plan an- 
nounced by our great President, Wood- 
row Wilson, based upon 14 principles of 
fair dealing. 

Our joy and faith was soon to be be- 
trayed as we witnessed the horrors 
wreaked upon the helpless Greeks at 
Smyrna where the atrocious Turks were 
permitted to do their worst with fire and 
sword and drive the hapless Greeks into 
the sea and destroy their city. 

Greed and avarice sat at the peace 
table and the unhappy Wilson returned 
from the peace conference a broken and 
discredited man; the enemy country was 
spared the devastation that had been 
visited on poor France and Belgium that 
money could be forthcoming from the 
defeated nations, even the ships that had 
been wrested from their devastating 
hands were returned for a money consid- 
eration. Soon we saw that our efforts 
had been misdirected and the sacrifice of 
our boys and treasure had been made in 
vain. War and intrigue were permitted 
to go on as before. Our country’s 
rights in the Orient, guaranteed by 
the nine powerful nations, were flaunt- 
ed and set at naught as Japan was 
permitted to descend on the peaceful Chi- 
nese and overrun Manchuria, and when 
the hapless people resorted to the only 


peaceful force that they could bring to 
bear on their aggressors—the boycott— 
the European powers stood idly by and 
let the Japanese warships massacre the 
helpless people in the Chinese section of 
the International Settlement under their 
very eyes. 

Can I forget the boys that we cheered 
on in ’17 now sleeping under the crosses 
in France? Can I close my eyes to the 
ruin of business, the huge debt and 
mounting taxes heaped on our struggling 
people as a result of the sacrifice we 
made to help warring European nations? 
And then look upon the ravage of Abys- 
sinia and the destruction of its defense- 
less citizens, or the ravages of war-torn 
and bleeding Spain—must I vote for a 
plan that will pit our boys against the 
weapons forged from American iron and 
steel driven against them by petroleum 
energy from American oil wells that we 
have so copiously supplied a potential 
enemy? 

If that is what our sacrifice brought us 
in fighting the last war to a finish, I say 
let the Europeans work out their own 
destiny. We will keep out of it and we 
will make America strong with defenses 
that will wreak havoc on an invading 
force, and we will stand ready to assist 
the war-torn, exhausted humanity to 
make an enduring peace and restore right 
and justice in international relations. 
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BILLS TO ESTABLISH DIVISION IN THE 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY AND 
PROVIDE FOR TRAINING OF GLIDER 
PILOTS 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following bills: 


[S. 290. 77th Cong., lst seéss.|] 


A bill to establish a Civilian Glider Pilot 
Training Division in the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
created and established within the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority a Glider Pilot Train- 
ing Division, the functions of which shall be 
as follows: (a) To sponsor the formation of 
glider clubs in high schools, colleges, and 
universities in the United States by furnish- 
ing information with respect to the organiza- 
tion, financing, and operation of such clubs; 
(b) to furnish to such clubs, at cost, plans, 
specifications, and directions for the con- 
struction of gliders and sailplanes of various 
types; (c) to inspect and license airworthy 
gliders and sailplanes, for a nominal fee; 
(d) to furnish gliding and soaring instruc- 
tion to at least two members of each glider 
club applying for such assistance, on the 
pledge of such members that they in turn 
will instruct the other members of the club 
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gratis; (e) to examine and license proficient 
glider and sailplane pilots for the various 
types of license, at a nominal fee; (f) to con- 
duct research and make studies and investi- 
gations with respect to means and methods of 
promoting and carrying on education in avia- 
tion in the United States; (g) to furnish in- 
formation and assistance to organizations 
seeking to promote such education; (h) to 


“cooperate with public educational institu- 


tions in providing plans and material for in- 
struction in aeronautics, including such sub- 
jects as aerodynamics, the theory of flight, 
the airplane and its engine, meterology, and 
map reading; (i) to stimulate interest in 
aviation among the youth of the Nation; (j) 
to assemble, compile, and maintain for ref- 
erence and distribution records and statistical 
and other data on occupational opportuni-« 
ties in the field of aviation and the avail- 
ability of training in aviation; (k) to prepare 
and distribute material for extension courses; 
and (1) such other functions as are neces- 
sarily incident to promoting education in 
aviation or related thereto. 

Sec. 2. (a) The chief administrative official 
of such division shall be known as the di- 
rector, and shall be appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics. The salary 
of the director of such division shall be $9,000 
per annum. There shall be in such division 
an assistant director, to be appointed by the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, who shall 
possess the power and perform the duties of 
the Director during a vacancy in the office 
of Director or during the absence or inability 
of the Director. The salary of the assistant 
director shall be $8,000 per annum. 

(b) The Director is authorized to appoint, 
subject to the civil-service laws, such other 
officers and employees as are deemed neces- 
sary and to fix their salaries in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1924, as 
amended. With the consent of the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics the Director is 
authorized to accept and utilize voluntary 
and uncompensated services of any person 
and to utilize, without additional compen- 
sation, the services of such consultants and 
research assistants as may be, at the request 
of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 
assigned for that purpose by any department 
or establishment of the United States. 

(c) The Director is authorized to make 
such expenditures as may be necessary for 
the exercise and performance of the duties 
and functions provided for by this act, in- 
cluding expenditures for (1) rent and per- 
sonal services at the seat of government and 
elsewhere; (2) travel expenses for officers and 
employees of the Glider Pilot Training Divi- 
sion; (3) office furniture, equipment, supplies, 
newspapers, pericdicals, and books of refer- 
ence; and (4) printing and binding. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1942 the sum 
of $500,000, and annually thereafter such 
sums as may be necessary, to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


[H. R. 2661. 77th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A bill to provide for the training of civilian 
glider pilots, and fer other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Civilian Glider Pilot Training 
Act of 1941.” 

Sec, 2. The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion is authorized, within the limits of avail- 
able appropriations made by the Congress, to 
train civilian glider pilots or to conduct pro- 
grams for such training, including the for- 
mation and sponsoring of glider clubs 
throughout the Nation as well as by studies 
and researches as to the most desirable quali- 
fications for glider pilots. Such training or 
programs shall be conducted pursuant to 
such regulations as such Administration may 
from time to time prescribe, including such 
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fees as the Administration may deem neces- 
sary or desirable: Provided, That in the ad- 
ministration of this act none of the benefits 
of training or programs shall be denied on 
account of race, creed, or color: Provided fur- 
ther, That no alien shall receive training 
under the provisions of this act. Such train- 
ing or programs may be carried out either 


through the use of the facilities and per-. 


sonnel of the Administration, by contracts 
with educational institutions or existing 
glider clubs, or other persons (as defined in 
sec. 1 (27) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938). 

Sec. 3. The Administration is authorized 
to lease or accept loans of such real prop- 
erty, and to purchase, lease, exchange, or 
accept loans of such personal property, as 
may be necessary or desirable for carrying 
out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out its 
functions under this act, the Administration 
is authorized to exercise all powers conferred 
upon it by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
and to appoint and fix the compensation of 
experienced instructors, airmen, licensed pri- 
vate or commercial glider pilots, medical and 
other professional examiners, and experts in 
training or research without regard to the 
provisions of other laws applicable to the 
employment and compensation of officers and 
employees of the United States. The pro- 
visions of section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes shall not apply to contracts with edu- 
cational institutions, glider clubs, and other 
persons for the use of aircraft, gliders, or 
other facilities or for the performance of 
services authorized by section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 5. Any executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment is hereby authorized 
to cooperate with the Administration in 
carrying out the purposes of this act, and 
for such purposes may lend or transfer to 
the Administration, by contract or other- 
wise, or if so requested by the Administra- 
tion, lend to educational institutions, glider 
clubs, or other persons cooperating with the 
Administration in the conduct of any such 
training or program, civilian officials, ex- 
perts, or employees, aircraft, gliders, and 
other property or equipment, and lands or 
buildings under its control and in excess of 
its own requirements. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act. 





The Song of the River 
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OF 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Tuesday, March 11, 1941 


POEM BY WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following poem by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Times-Herald 
for February 26, 1941: 
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[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 26, 1941] 
IN THE NEws 
THE SONG OF THE RIVER 
(A poem by Mr. Hearst) 


The snow melts on the mountain 

And the water runs down to the spring, 
And the spring in a turbulent fountain, 
Witb a song of youth to sing, 

Runs down to the riotous river, 

And the river flows to the sea, 

And the water again 

Goes back in rain 

To the hills where it used to be. 


And I wonder if life’s deep mystery 
Isn't much like the rain and the snow 
Returning through all eternity 

To the places it used to know. 


For life was born on the lofty heights 
And flows in a laughing stream 

To the river below, 

Whose onward flow 

Ends in a peaceful dream. 


And so at last, 

When our life has passed 

And the river has run its course, 

It again goes back, 

O’er the selfsame track, 

To the mountain which was its source. 


So why prize life 

Or why fear death, 

Or dread what is to be? 

The river ran its alloted span 

Till it reached the silent sea. 

Then the water harked back to the mountain- 
top 

To begin its course once more. 


So we shall run the course begun 
Till we reach the silent shore, 

Then revisit earth in a pure rebirth 
From the heart of the virgin snow. 
So don’t ask why we live or die, 

Or whither or when we go, 

Or wonder about the mysteries 
That only God may know. 





Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 
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or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1941 


LETTER FROM CARL F. ZEIDLER, MAYOR 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


OFFICE OF THE MAYor, 
Milwaukee, March 1, 1941. 
Hon. ALFRED F. BEITER, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BEITER: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your mimeographed 
letter of the 17th querying as to our position 
on the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project. 

The city of Milwaukee has been and is 
enthusiastically in favor of immediate con- 


struction of the seaway which is today one of 
the Nation’s outstanding needs. It is our 
proud privilege to claim long leadership in 
the great fight to free the Great Lakes from 
a land-locked condition. Long ago we recog- 
nized the superficial thinking of the selfish 
interests that denied us free access to the 
markets of the world. Our people want 
healthy competition but are definitely op- 
posed to the artificial handicaps that have 
been im on us. We want our chance 
for the benefit of our workers and know the 
seaway will give us the opportunity of which 
we have been deprived too long. 

Similarly, the State of Wisconsin has taken 
position with other Lake States to the end we 
may have a deep channel from the Lakes to 
the Atlantic. Further deprivation of that 
deep channel is flying in the face of all the 
laws of economics. Sound in all the normal 
justifications of ordinary times, the seaway is 
doubly imperative at this very minute for the 
national-defense needs of our country. 

Coming from Buffalo, as you do, you must 
be alert to the fact that if a deep channel 
were now available many of the recently au- 
thorized cargo vessels could and would be 
built in your city and mine, that naval 
vessels up to and including cruiser sizes 
could and would be under construction in the 
Great Lakes. The fact that such construc- 
tion is not taking place here is not only a 
loss to this great inland empire but a definite 
loss to the Nation and our safety. 

This handicap is apparent to President 
Roosevelt. In his special message to our 
seaway conference at Detroit in December 
he made plain that the seaway is now an 
imperative necessity. I suggest you read his 
message, which appeared in the CoNnGrREs- 
SIONAL REcorD. He stressed heavily the need 
of the utilization of the full potentialities 
of the shipbuilding facilities of the Great 
Lakes. 

We hope you will find yourself in agree- 
ment with President Roosevelt, who is, after 
all, in a better position to judge defense 
needs than you or I. This is no time for 
sectional aims. 

You played a splendid part in the fight 
to protect the Great Lakes in the Chicago 
water-diversion fight and our present hope 
is that you might see fit to advance the 
interests of the same lakes at this time. 

You may be certain this great section sees 
eye to eye with the President in his deter- 
mination to open the Great Lakes so we 
may make our full contribution to the needs 
of our Nation and to participate in the after- 
the-war struggles in which our people must 
not be artificially handicapped. 

In case you are not yet informed, you may 
be interested to learn that in the regional 
meeting of the United States conference of 


| mayors in St. Louis last week, participated 


in by 225 mayors and a total of 400 city 
Officials, a resolution was unanimously 
passed petitioning “our President and Con- 
gress of the United States and all those con- 
cerned, that they commence at once not 
only to plan but to promote a great national 
and adequate system of waterways and con- 
nected roads to supplement our rail trans- 
portation sufficient to meet any reasonable 
demand, either from a military or civil 
crisis.” 

As a Member of Congress, you have a 
national responsibility, and with the road so 
clearly charted by the President as to the 
imperative necessity of the deepened outlet 
from the Great Lakes, we hope your recon- 
sideration will lead you to take the course 
which will be beneficial alike to Buffalo and 
the Great Lakes, as well as to the Nation 
at large. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cart F. ZEmLER, Mayor. 
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A Letter to the Old Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, March 11, 1941 


LETTER BY GRETCHEN L. LAMBERTON 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following, recently 
p=blished in the press: 


A LETTER TO THE OLD MEN 


According to the 1940 census figures just 
released 39 percent of the people of America 
are between the ages of 20 and 44, 19 percent 
are between 45 and 64, and only 6 percent are 
65 or older. 

We, the 39 percent, speak to you, the 6 
percent. We are the ones who are giving 
up a year of our lives to learn to kill our 
fellow human beings under a conscription 
law thought up by you old men. We are the 
ones who will be sent overseas to be killed 
in the war which will inevitably follow the 
passage of the terrible lease-lend bill thought 
up by you old men. 

We want you to know what we believe—we 
the youth of America. We believe that our 
America is the youngest, greatest, and 
strongest nation on earth. Strong because 
it is a young nation filled with the descend- 
ants of the most courageous and energetic 
of Europe’s stock—for it takes courage and 
energy to tear one’s self out of the comfort- 
able old soil of an ancient homeland and seek 
liberty and advancement in a new land. Be- 
cause our ancestors fled ancient oppres- 
sions in Europe we have inbred in us a fierce 
love of freedom and the country which to 
us symbolizes freedom—the United States. 
We will always fight to defend our America. 

We believ: our young, strong America has 
a tremendous destiny. And we will not insult 
America by believing that this destiny de- 
pends upon the navy of any European nation. 
No; we, the young generation, cannot see 
eye to eye with you old men of little faith who 
croak that “America’s freedom is dependent 
on the British Navy.” That is the defeatist 
point of view. 

And to carry out this hysterical point of 
view, four of you most powerful men in the 
Government—Secretary of State Hull, going 
on 70; Secretary of War Stimson, age 74; Sec- 
retary of the Navy Knox, 67; Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, well over 50—are work- 
ing feverishly to force through Congress this 
vicious lease-lend bill, which will put into 
the President’s willing hands the absolute 
control of America, including the power to 
fling her into war. 

Among the aged fire-eaters who shout that 
we must declare war at once on dictator na- 
tions are Senator Gass, over 80; General 
O’Ryan, nearing 70; and other older generals. 
Up to the time of this letter no single person 
who is anywhere near “war age” has testified 
in favor of this bill. Probably none could 
be found. 

For we, the youth of the country, are 
against the colossal stupidity of war, against 
making our America a dictator nation under 
the complete control of one man—and there- 
fore against the lease-lend bill. Our Ameri- 
can Youth Congress has come out strongly 
against it. Colonel Lindbergh, the world 
famed, youthful aviation authority is un- 
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qualifiediy against it. Our last Ambassador 
to Britain, Joseph Kennedy, who has been 
closer to the scene of war for a longer period 
of time than any living American, is against 
it, as are most of the nationally prominent 
ounger American Legion men, and the out- 
younger Members of Congress. 
The latest Gallup poll shows 88 percent of 
the entire American Nation is dead against 
our entering any foreign war. To you, aged 
and defeatist leaders of the 12 percent minor- 
ity who want war, we say that you are be- 
traying America, the land of youth, hope, 
and opportunity. We the 39 percent who are 
the young generation, and all of the 88 per- 
cent who do not want war, must make you, 
our leaders, see our point of view. We each 
must and shall write to our own Senator in 
Washington, lest we be again eased into a 
war that is wanted by no one but defeatists. 
GRETCHEN L. LAMBERTON. 


md 





The Lend-Lease Bill 
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or 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1941 





LETTER OF MISS GWENDOLINE PARKER, 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, today we will 
have taken, I hope, final action upon the 
so-called lease-lend bill, a measure of 
tremendous importance to the American 
people and to the entire world. Never, 
perhaps, in our country’s history has a 
legislative proposal commanded wider 
public interest or provoked more earnest 
debate both in and out of the Halls of 
Congress. 

During the past several weeks I have 
been greatly impressed with the interest 
in this public question shown by the 
youth of the country, the boys and girls 
of today who will be the men and women 
of tomorrow. This interest upon the 
part of the young people in matters af- 
fecting the public welfare is certainly a 
hopeful sign and promises well for the 
character of our future citizenship. 

During the past few weeks I have re- 
ceived many letters from these young 
students of public affairs. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including in 
the Recorp a letter received at my office 
today from little Miss Gwendoline Parker, 
of Washington, D. C., a school girl, aged 
14, who discusses with every evidence of 
an understanding of the issue involve the 
measure upon which action will be con- 
cluded on this day. This letter is a 
cheering example of the serious thought 
engaging the minds of our splendid youth. 

The letter follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10, 1941. 

My Dear Mr. KEE: I have decided to write 
to you about the lend-lease bill. Here is my 
opinion: 

I believe that the lend-lease bill should be 
passed. 
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It has been said that the lend-lease bill, if 
passed, would give President Roosevelt more 
power than has ever before been held by the 
President of the United States. However. 
America, during the regular run of events has 
proved herself incapable of doing things by 
mass movement. She needs guidance and 
direction. .Therefore, why shouldn’t that 
guidance come from the person we elected, 
trusted, and put back into office? It took 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill to raise 
England to her past standards, so why can’t 
we hope that one person may do the same 
for America? But, passing the lend-lease 
bill does not, in my opinion, give Mr. Roose- 
velt any more power than he already has; 
for he is already Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, with those forces to a cer- 
tain extent under his power. Passing the 
lend-lease bill merely gives President Roose- 
velt organized aid at his back. 

We have declared ourselves a neutral Na- 
tion, which means that we may not give 
any. aid to a belligerent country. At the 
present time, defying this law, we are send- 
ing illegal aid, according to international 
law, to Britain, and we are going to keep on 
sending it whether this bill is passed or not, 
so why keep on sending aid illegally? Let 
us pass this bill, contradicting our neutrality, 
so that England may overcome her Fascist 
and Communist foes. Then probably with 
this support, and with the capabilities of 
England, America will be spared invasion on 
her own shores and the loss of thousands of 
lives in her own land. 

Very sincerely, 
GWENDOLINE PARKER. 





World War Veterans of the United States 
Merchant Marine 
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HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tuesday, March 11, 1941 


LETTER FROM CARL A. MEYER AND AN 
EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 





Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a letter 
from Mr. Carl A. Meyer, member of the 
board of directors, the World War Vet- 
erans of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine, and an editorial from the Boston 
Post of March 6, 1941, entitled “Merchant 
Marir.. Heroes”: 


WorRLD WAR VETERANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE, 
March 8, 1941. 
Hon. THomas H. E ior. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ExtioT: The Congress now has be- 
fore it H. R. 3318, introduced by the Honorable 
ARTHUR D. HEALEY, of Massachusetts. When 
enac’ed this bill will authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish domi- 
ciliary and hospital care and medical treat- 
ment to World War veterans of the United 
States merchant marine. 

The young men of 1917-18 who enlisted 
and served in the all-important and vital 
service of the United States merchant marine 
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have never received any recognition for their 
service, which service was deemed of such im- 
portance to our country that the Sixty-fifth 
Congress appropriated $6,250,000 for recruit- 
ing and training men. 

While rightfully there has been glory, 
official honor, and recognition for those who 
served during that period in the Army and 
Navy, it is regrettable that the valiant service 
rendered by the men of the merchant marine, 
who in countless instances were engaged in 
the same duties as the men of the United 
States Navy, has been permitted to go without 
recognition during all these years since the 
cessation of the hostilities of the World War. 

Seamen of the merchant marine faced the 
piratical submarine and torpedo not once but 
again and again, as a regular part of their 
duty, and countless numbers of them were 
shipwrecked, crippled, killed, drowned, or 
frozen to death. 

Many of these veterans of the wartime mer- 
chant marine are without means for hospital 
care or burial, which is poor recompense for 
their service, so vitally important to our coun- 
try in 1917-18. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wortp War VETERANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE, 
Cart A. MEYER, 
Member of Board of Directors. 





[From the Boston Post of March 6, 1941] 
MERCHANT MARINE HEROES 


Senator WALSH in the Senate and Congress- 
man HEALEY in the House have introduced 
bills seeking to give belated recognition for 
the services of our merchant ship crews of 
the first World War. 

When we entered that war in 1917 and 
faced the tremendous task of transporting 
millions of men and billions in supplies and 
equipment over 3,000 miles of ocean, our 
merchant marine for foreign service was 
almost extinct. 

President Wilson and Secretary of War 
Baker issued calls for volunteers, and imme- 
diately thousands of adventurous young men, 
largely from New England and New York, re- 
sponded. No harder or more hazardous work 
was performed by any of the men engaged in 
the regular military and naval services. 

Sailing in poorly armed, slow, and clumsy 
vessels through the mine fields and subma- 
rine zones, these men were more exposed to 
danger than those on the warships. The Ger- 
man submarines, equipped with heavier cal- 
iber guns, could, and did, stand off and 
batter them to pieces without risk. 

The record, showing 156 merchant vessels 
sunk by the enemy as against 19 naval ves- 
sels, tells what hazards they suffered. 

For this they received plenty of tribute, 
but little else. Rear Admiral Sims said: 
“Without the merchantman’s skill, courage, 
and loyalty the war could not have been 
won.” The British Admiral Jellico said, “The 
officers and men of the American merchant 
marine have founded, during the war, a new 
and glorious tradition in the teeth of 
undreamed-of peril.” 

Now, after 25 years of neglect, these middle- 
aged and elderly veterans of the merchant 
marine are merely asking for the hospital and 
medical care accorded the military veterans, 
half of whom—through no fault of theirs— 
never had to leave the United States. Also, 
they ask for the burial of their dead and the 
use of United States flags to drape their cas- 
kets. 

Surely, in view of the all-important service 
they rendered their country at the risk of life 
and health, these requests are not excessive. 
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Doctors’ Dilemma 
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HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 





Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of 
March 8, 1941: 

[From the Washington Post of March 8, 1941] 
DOCTORS’ DILEMMA 


The question of deferring conscription for 
professional men is due for a thorough going 
over when the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs takes up the Murray bill. Senator 
Murray has proposed to amend the Selective 
Service Act so that medical and dental stu- 
dents, interns, and residents may be guar- 
anteed a chance to complete their training. 
At present the responsibility rests entirely 
upon the local selective-service boards, and 
that is where the national headquarters of 
the Selective Service System insists it should 
be. The trouble is that local board members 
are inclined to doubt that they can take the 
responsibility for deferring conscription of 
any large groups. In Washington most board 
members interviewed agreed that it is in the 
national interest for medical men to com- 
plete their training, but did not believe that 
local officials should provide the deferment 
under present regulations. Some were 
strongly in favor of an amendment to the 
Selective Service Act. 

The Post pointed out the dangers of blan- 
ket deferments when Mayor LaGuardia asked 
Selective Service headquarters to intercede 
for New York police and firemen. In that 
and all other instances national officials of 
the draft have maintained a commendable 
impartiality. They rightly fear that exemp- 
tions for one calling would inspire pressure 
on behalf of many others. But the question 
of medical men is not to be settled so simply. 
There is bound to be a depletion of doctors 
for the civilian population through the use 
of physicians by the armed forces. According 
to an official of the United States Public 
Health Service, the Army employs so many 
more physicians per person that for every 
doctor taken into the service five or six civil- 
ians are in effect deprived of medical service. 
Already hospitals are reporting a shortage of 
interns. Arguments for deferment could be 
concluded from the observation of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The health and medi- 
cal committee of this body has stressed the 
importance of a continuous supply of new 
doctors. The subcommittee on medical edu- 
cation, also, believes that present teaching 
facilities will suffice if students now regis- 
tered are allowed to continue. We may thus 
infer some misgivings as to what would hap- 
pen if large numbers of medical students 
were called to the colors. 

The Murray bill, of course, must stand on 
its own merits, and the specific opposition 
of Secretary of War Stimson and national 
Selective Service officials should be given 


proper weight. Hearings on the measure 
promise the only good way to date of thresh- 
ing out a problem of interest to the country 
at large. In this connection it may be 
hoped that no effort will be spared to deter- 
mine the attitude of those in the best posi- 
hewn know the situation, namely, the local 





Un-American Strikes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM M. RUSSELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1941 





RESOLUTION BY THE STATE SENATE OF 
TEXAS 





Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
these trying times when every American 
citizen should be willing to sacrifice to 
the fullest extent and arise to the emer- 
gency of national defense, and while the 
Government is drafting the youth of our 
land to train as soldiers and sailors at 
the price of $21 per month, there are 
certain groups, misnamed as labor unions, 
who are retarding national defense by 
bringing about strikes for insignificant 
reasons, and who are drawing many times 
the amounts in salary that the young 
men drafted are drawing. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is as important 
to stop dictatorship within our own bor- 
ders as it is to stop dictators abroad. 
With this idea in view, and with the hope 
that this Congress will soon pass needed 
legislation to outlaw these un-American 
strikes that are so injurious to our na- 
tional defense. 

I am glad to include herein under per- 
mission to extend my remarks a resolu- 
tion passed by the State Senate of Texas, 
which was introduced by that matchless 
Texan and American, State Senator 
John Lee Smith, of Throckmorton, Tex.: 


Senate Resolution No. 48 


Whereas the Nation faces at this time a 
crisis of the utmost gravity in preparing itself 
for defense against powerful foreign foes who 
threaten its freedom as a people, and its pres- 
tige and position as a world power; and 

Whereas in this great effort to effect within 
the shortest possible time adequate and 
proper means of defense, it $3 essential that 
unity of purpose and harmony of action and 
enterprise prevail among all our people, to 
the end that no discord and dissension shall 
disturb us; and 

Whereas in modern war it is imperative 
that our industries operate smoothly and 
without interruption in the production of the 
implements of defense, and that any such 
interruption imperils our safety and gives 
hope and comfort to the common enemy; 
and- 

Whereas we have in training now, more 
than 1,000,000 young men, thousands of 
whom have been drafted to such service, and 
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who are dependent upon the speed of our 
industries for equipment and material to 
properly function as an army of defense; and 

Whereas there are grave tendencies on the 
part of certain labor groups and certain em- 
ployer groups to bicker and engage in con- 
troversies, which have resulted in many strikes 
and which threaten many others, creating 
confusion in the defense industries and caus- 
ing delay in production of war material to 
such an extent that the safety of the Na- 
tion is imperiled, and to the further extent 
that the whole national-defense program is 
endangered: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the State of Texas that labor controversies 
and strikes arising therefrom in any war in- 
dustry or transportation system give aid and 
comfort to our enemies, and wittingly or un- 
wittingly, hinder our own country in its ef- 
fort to prepare itself against threatened at- 
tack; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate of the State of 
Texas respectfully memorialize the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation de- 
signed to substitute mediation and arbitra- 
tion as a mandatory means of settling labor 
disputes in lieu of strikes and lock-outs dur- 
ing the period of the present emergency, to 
the end that hindrance and delay in the 
production of the materials necessary to our 
defense may be avoided, in harmony with 
the suggestion of Mr. Knudsen, chairman of 
the Committee on National Defense, and that 
such legislation provide for the preservation 
of any right which either employee or em- 
ployer may assert in all controversies con- 
cerning wages, hours, or any other matters 
of difference. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday evening, in reading the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Star, my attention was at- 
tracted to a full-page advertisement en- 
titled “Your Future Is in the Air,” which 
was signed by C. R. Smith, president of 
American Airlines, Inc. 

This advertisement carried a challeng- 
ing message and might well have been 
the subject matter of editorial comment. 
Believing its content to be highly valu- 
able I herewith include the words in full: 


YOUR FUTURE IS IN THE AIR 


Why is it so difficult to understand what’s 
happening to this world? Aviation is one 
reason, and a major one. The speed and 
radius of modern airplanes make war one 
of movement. Results are obtained in min- 
utes that formerly required months. Dis- 
tances have forever lost their old meaning, 
their old barriers, and their old protections— 
because the speed of airplanes is shrinking 
the size of the world. 

You are convinced that our Government, 
our Army and Navy, must think in terms of 
the air; you demand an adequate air force— 
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second to none. But, you may say that you 
are not a soldier, and that there is no place 
in your life, or in your plans, for utilization 
of aviation. 

New methods of expedited transportation 
have always altered the pattern of our lives— 
have always forced us to think in their new 
terms; have always required us to change 
our methods to their accelerated tempo. 

There were times when communities were 
far apart, not only in miles, but in travel 
time. Relative isolation was then the order 
of the day, not the exception. 

The steamboat, the railroad, the automo- 
bile, and the radio all contributed to the 
removal of the handicaps of distance. Today 
in our entire Nation of 130,000,000 people, 
not one community is isolated. Expedited 
transportation and communication brought 
about a transition from local to national 
markets and methods. 

History is repeating itself. Air transporta- 
tion is hastening that transition. The world 
is becoming a community of neighbors. 

We are living in an era in which aviation 
is the architect of a changing world. The 
potentialities of aviation and the effects of 
air transportation do affect you, whether you 
live in Detroit or Dakar, in Memphis or Mont- 
real, in Los Angeles or London. The potency 
of the airplane in war of today is only a prel- 
ude to its peacetime possibilities. 

What was done about the automobile? 
People used it and in that way saw its possi- 
bilities. 

Do you use electricity in your home? When 
Michael Faraday first demonstrated electricity 
to Gladstone the British Prime Minister re- 
marked, “Yes, but what earthly good is it?” 

The inventor only makes improvements 
available—you ma™e them advantageous. In- 
creasing thousands of men and women are 
becoming acquainted with the utility of air 
transportation by using it. The more they 
travel by air, the more its advantages unfold. 
They are discovering many new ways to make 
it benefit them. We invite you to include 
air travel among your personal experiences. 
Find out for yourself if you are missing 
something. See how it aids you better to 
understand what’s happening to the world. 
View the earth from this new perspective. 
Learn how it stimulates your vision, your 
imagination, and your effectiveness. 

You do not have to span the Atlantic to 
find out about air transportation. Day and 
night, on regular schedules, the air lines of 
the United States are making neighbors of 
distant cities. 

The great asset of this Nation is the will of 
its citizens to progress—to keep abreast of the 
times. Only you can determine the value of 
air transportation to yourself, to your com- 
munity, and to your country. 
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Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
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to insert in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article written by me which appeared in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch on De- 
cember 1, 1940. 

The article follows: 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
December 1, 1940] 


CONGRESSMAN GEYER Points OuT FALLACIES IN 
VIRGINIA’s Pott-Tax REQUIREMENT 


(By Lez E. Geyer, Congressman from 
California) 


For about four-fifths of the people who 
live in Virginia, November 5 was just an- 
other legal holiday. The banks, the post 
offices, and, for the 80 percent, the polls too 
were closed. There was no election, no de- 
mocracy for them because they had no choice 
in choosing the President of the United 
States or the men who should represent them 
in Congress. 

They didn’t stay at home because the 
weather was bad or because they were dis- 
interested in the issues of the election. Vir- 
ginians, whose forefathers struggled to es- 
tablish democracy in America, cherish the 
right of self-government no less than do 
their neighbors in West Virginia, where 94 
percent of the adults are eligible to vote, and 
the average Virginian is certainly not un- 
like his southern brother in North Carolina 
where 57 percent of the adults may vote. 
Lut in Virginia, out of an adult population 
of 1,683,000, only 350,000 people were able 
to go to the polls on November 5, less than 
one-fifth of Virginia’s citizens. 

Most of the 1,300,000 stayed away from the 
polls, and the evidence is conclusive, because 
there was an admission fee. The price for 
a vote was a dollar and a half, and you had 
to reserve your ballot 6 months before the 
election. In addition, if you had not paid a 
dollar and a half for each of 3 years previous, 
your vote would cost you $5.01, unless you 
live in one of Virginia’s bargain counties 
where you could buy your right to elect can- 
didates to public office for an even $5. 


EVIDENCE CALLED CONCLUSIVE 


I say that the evidence is conclusive that 
the poll tax Keeps people from voting, and 
my statement is based on three factors, the 
election totals of the poll-tax States con- 
trasted with those of the nonpoll-tax States, 
the results of study by many southerners 
and, most significantly, the announced pur- 
poses of the poll tax by the men who wrote 
it into law. 

The history of Virginia is the history of the 
struggle for suffrage. Years before the Colo- 
nies had declared their independence from 
England the colonists fought for a broaden- 
ing of the controls of government. One of 
the preludes to the American Revolution was 
the struggle led by Nathaniel Bacon against 
Lord Berkeley, who denied suffrage to anyone 
who was not a property owner. Every one of 
Virginia’s Revolutionary leaders in subse- 
quent years campaigned to widen the par- 
ticipation of the mass of people in govern- 
ment. In 1776 George Mason’s memorable 
Bill of Rights stated for the first time that 
“all power is vested in, and consequently de- 
rived from, the people” and that “a majority 
of the community hath an indubitable, in- 
alienable, and indefeasible right to reform, 
alter, or abolish” any government which does 
not promote happiness or safety. 

In the years following the Revolution, Vir- 
ginia’s foremost statesmen strove to extend 
suffrage among all the people. Jefferson 
especially opposed the electoral provisions 
which restricted voting to the owners of real 
estate, and in very strong terms he con- 
demned limitations on the right to vote. In 
his Notes on Virginia, Jefferson wrote that 
“The influence over government must be 
shared by all the people. If every individual 
which composes their mass participates of 
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the ultimate authority, the government will 
be safe. * * * The Government of Great 
Britain has been corrupted because but 1 
man in 10 has a right to vote for members 
of Parliament. * * * It has been thought 
that corruption is restrained by confining 
the right of suffrage to a few of the wealthier 
of the people; but it would be more effectu- 
ally restrained by an extension of that right 
to such numbers as would bid defiance to 
the means of corruption.” 


AIMED AT NEGRO VOTE 


It was not until 1851, however, that Vir- 
ginia finally extended the right of suffrage 
to all of its white male adults. Twenty-five 
years later, during the period of the recon- 
struction, Virginia imposed the poll tax as a 
requisite for voting. Its purpose, it was said, 
was to take the franchise away from the 
Negro. “The scheme,” one historian notes, 
“did not work well. It gave an opportunity 
for fraud. Candidates would frequently buy 
votes by paying the taxes.” In 1882 the tax 
was repealed by the votes of both Democrats 
and Readjusters, who agreed with Governor 
Cameron that the poll tax had “opened the 
floodgates of corruption.” 

During the next 20 years Democrats from 
eastern Virginia waged a continuous cam- 
paign to restrict suffrage. But until 1901 each 
effort met with failure. Three times a reso- 
lution was introduced in the general assem- 
bly to amend the suffrage clause of the Con- 
stitution, but each time it failed to pass. In 
1896 the general assembly passed a resolution 
to call a constitutional convention whose 
main order of business was to be changing 
the suffrage requirements. But a year later 
a vote of the people defeated the call by more 
than a 2-to-1 majority, 83,000 to 38,000. 

The opposition to a change in suffrage laws 
was not based on a desire to keep the 
Negroes in power, for after 1891 there were 
no Negroes in public office in Virginia, but 
it was because the Populist-Democrats in the 
western part of the State and the Repub- 
licans feared that the movement to restrict 
suffrage would disfranchise the mass of 
poverty-stricken white farmers. Recall that 
this was the period of the debates over silver 
and gold, wher the price of tobacco for Vir- 
ginia southside farmers had collapsed, and 
the Populist movement in Virginia had at- 
tained tremendous influence as an independ- 
ent force and within a certain wing of the 
Democratic Party. 


BARE MAJORITY RECORDED 


Not until the Democratic Party, meeting at 
the Norfolk convention in 1900, had pledged 
that no white p.rson would be disfranchised 
and that the new constitution would be sub- 
mitted to a “vote of the people for ratifica- 
tion or rejection,” did a majority of the 
voters favor calling a constitutional conven- 
tion, using ballots, in the words of Hal Flood, 
its proponent, which were not unfair, “but 
simply gave the advantage to those who 
favored calling the constitutional conven- 
tion.” Even then, as Robert W. Blair, a dele- 
gate to the convention, declared, there was 
no “great popular demand on the part of the 
white people for a constitutional conven- 
tion.” Out of 447,000 potential voters, more 
than 300,000 people did not vote, and for 
those who did, the vote was 77,000 to 60,000, 
a majority of barely 17,000 people. 

Mr. Blair, in a speeck during the conven- 
tion, analyzed the votes in detail, and he 
showed that “a majority of the white counties 
were not in favor of the convention at all. 
* * * (The 77,000 votes) for the convention 
came by manipulating the Negro vote in 
eastern Virginia, * * * thereby making 
the Negro vote call a constitutional con- 
vention the avowed purpose of which was to 
deprive him of his right of suffrage.” 

The convention, with its mandate thus 
established, met in Richmond in 1901, its pri- 








mary purpose, repeated throughout its ses- 
sions, to bar the Negro from voting. The 
debate hinged entirely on the methods of 
accomplishing the objective. A. P. Thom 
stated the purpose quite succinctly: 

“Inasmuch as we stand here face to face 
with the fifteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, when what we 
want to do is to write the one word ‘white’ 
in the [Virginia] Constitution, and when we 
are prevented from doing that by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, it must be real- 
ized by everyone that what we do in this 
direction nrust * * * be simply the best 
thing that we can do under adverse con- 
ditions.” 

Despite the pledge which had been made by 
the Democratic Party most of the delegates to 
the convention realized that any scheme to 
disfranchise Negroes would affect large num- 
bers of white voters, and many of the dele- 
gates were strongly in favor of taking the right 
to vote away from the poorer whites. Richard 
McIlwaine spoke for that group. He proposed 
both a poll tax and a property requirement 
as requisites for suffrage. “There is a mass 
of vicious and incapable whites” he said in 
one address, “which must be debarred from 
suffrage before it will be possible for a better 
state of things to exist.” If necessary, he 
thought that even larger numbers of whites 
should be disfranchised. “The chief objec- 
tion that I’ve heard to this scheme of suffrage 
is that along with many stupid and vicious 
whites somre worthy and good citizens will 
be disfranchised. And this is doubtless true; 
but it must be remembered that this is one 
of the incidents of organized society, and that 
no citizen has the right to complain of such 
abridgment or to regard it as a hardship when 
it is essential to the welfare of the body 
politic.” 

POLL TAX A REQUIREMENT 


The convention did not accept all of Mr. 
MclIlwaine’s recommendations. In the Dan- 
iels plan, which was adopted, the property 
qualification was to be imposed only for local 
elections if the locality, through its members 
in the general assembly, requested it. But 
the poll tax was made a requirement for. vot- 
ing despite the fact, pointed out by Mr. Thom, 
“that the requirement of a poll-tax prerequi- 
site will be at best * * * a hardship 
upon the white race.” 

Then, after the convention had adopted a 
scheme which it knew would disfranchise 
whites as well as Negroes, the convention 
proclaimed the constitution, in direct vio- 
lation of the act under which it was assem- 
bled, by a vote of 47 to 38, without submit- 
ting it to a vote of the people. Moreover, the 
convention required every official and judge 
in the State to take an oath to uphold the 
constitution which it had proclaimed. Oth- 
erwise their offices were declared vacant. 
Thus, Virginia today has a constitution which 
by law and by the pledge of the party of the 
majority of delegates to the convention 
should have been adopted by a referendum 
of all the voters under the old constitution, 
but was adopted instead by a vote of 47 men. 

That the poll tax, together with the regis- 
tration requirements imposed under the new 
constitution, did reduce the suffrage is shown 
very clearly in the number of people who 
voted before and after the convention. In 
1900, 1 out of 7 people in Virginia voted. 
In 1904, the number was 1 out of 14. The 
electorate was reduced by 50 percent, while 
Negroes made up barely one-third of the 
population. If we grant that every one of 
the Negroes voted, which is by no means the 
case, it is appare~t that the action of the 
convention effectively reduced the number 
of white voters. 

Prof. Julius Prufer, of Roanoke College, 
has analyzed the causes of nonvoting in Vir- 
ginia between 1925 and 1937, and his study 
shows that out of nearly 5,000 Virginians 
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roughly 65 percent did not vote, directly 
and indirectly, because of the poll-tax re- 
quirement. And it is the reduced electorate 
which is responsible for the fact that not one 
Member of the Virginia delegation in Con- 
gress, the 9 Congressmen and the 1 Senator, 
had any opposition in the 1940 primaries. 
Thus the Members in Congress from the 
poll-tax States can, by and large, escape re- 
sponsibility to the people of their States for 
their acts in Congress. 


MAN OR THE JACKASS? 


The election figures are just as telling when 
the number of voters in the non-poll-tax 
States is contrasted with the number in the 
poll-tax States. The percentage of eligible 
voters for the States with the tax require- 
ment ranges from 21 percent in Alabama to 
39 percent in Texas, while for the States lack- 
ing the tax as a requirement, it ranges from 
57 percent in North Carolina, which has other 
restrictions, to 99.5 percent in California. 
Clearly the difference in the number of voters 
is due primarily to the poll-tax requirement. 

Maury Maverick tells of an argument Tom 
Paine used against the property qualification, 
which might very well be applied to the poll- 
tax requirement. “You require that a man 
shall have $60 worth of property or he shall 
not vote,” Paine is said to have told a regis- 
trar, “Very well. Here is a man today who 
owns & jackass and the jackass is worth $60. 
Today this man is a voter and he goes to the 
polls with his jackass and deposits his vote. 
Tomorrow the jackass dies. The next day the 
man comes to vote without his jackass and 
he cannot vote at all. Now tell me—which 
was the voter, the man or the jackass?” To- 
day Maury Maverick asks, along with large 
numbers of Southerners, which is the voter 
in the poll-tax States, the man or the dollar 
and a half? 

It is to make the man the voter that I have 
introduced a bill in Congress to prohibit the 
requirement of a poll tax in Federal elections. 
The problem of maintaining the integrity of 
elections of the Members of the Congress of 
the United States, and of the President and 
Vice President of the United States is a na- 
tional problem. My bill will remove one of 
the avenues of corrupting Federal elections 
and will destroy the dollar as the criterion 
of man’s ability to govern himself. 


H.R. 1024 


The text of the bill follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
‘An act to prevent pernicious political activi- 
ties’ he, and is hereby, amended by the inser- 
tion after section 1, and before section 2, of 
the following sections: 

“Sec. 1A. The requirements in many 
places under the jurisdiction of the United 
States that a poll tax be paid as a prerequi- 
site for voting at elections for the office of 
President, Vice President, Presidential elec- 
tor, Member of the Senate, and Members of 
the House of Representatives has resulted in 
pernicious political activities in that fre- 
quently such taxes are paid for the voters by 
other persons as an inducement for voting for 
certain candidates. Experience proves that 
existing legislation prohibiting the making 
of expenditures to any person to induce per- 
sons to vote for certain candidates has failed 
to prevent this practice. It is therefore nec- 
essary, in order to insure the honesty of such 
elections, that the Congress forbid the re- 
quirement that poll taxes be paid as a pre- 
requisite for voting at such elections. 

“‘Sec 1B. It is unlawful for any person, 
whether or not acting under the authority of 
the laws of a State or a subdivision thereof, to 
require the payment of a poll tax as a prere- 
quisite for voting or registering to vote, at 
any election for a President or Vice President 
or Presidential elector or Senator or Member 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States.’” 
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Faint Praise for Seaway 
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EDITORIAL FROM BUFFALO EVENING 
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Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from the State of New York [Mr. 
CULKIN] seems still to be wandering in 
the depths of confusion and misinforma- 
tion concerning the so-called benefits of 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. His views are narrowed to 
his own particular part of the woods, and 
he “can’t see the trees for the forest.” 
The St. Lawrence seaway project is a na- 
tional proposition, not one which should 
be considered from the standpoint of a 
questionable margin of saving by a very 
small percentage of the population of one 
corner of one State in the Union. 

It is true that the taxpayers of New 
York State will pay the greatest amount 
of the bill for the construction of this un- 
necessary, unwarranted seaway, but we 
must not forget that every State in the 
Union will be called upon to contribute its 
share, and a vast majority of the taxpay- 
ers live in regions which could not be ben- 
efited by the St. Lawrence seaway even if 
claims of the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Cutx1n] and his cohorts were true. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CuLKIN] refers to the second of a series 
of a survey now being issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce of the United 
States. The report is a further investi- 
gation of the so-called economics of the 
St. Lawrence scheme, This investigation 
in itself is an affront to the pocketbooks 
of the American taxpayers. In their first 
release of these reports, the Department 
of Commerce admits that— 

In the course of the past 45 years several 
commissions were established by the United 
States Government to study and report upon 
the feasibility of constructing a canal from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 


Why, then, is it necessary for us to go 
to the additional expense of another pro- 
longed survey of the situation? 

In 1934 the climax of these reports and 
investigations was reached when the 
United States Senate refused to ratify a 
treaty between the United States and 
Canada permitting the construction of 
a seaway in the St. Lawrence River. The 
Senate by that act conclusively demon- 
strated the belief of the people of this 
country that such an expense and trans- 
portation media were not neceSsary. 
Since the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CULKIN] has pointedly referred to the 
well-meaning, clear-thinking citizens who 
oppose the proposition as the Ananias 
Club, it occurs to me that his followers 
who have insisted upon this enormous 





expenditure by this country and Canada 
might be called the die-hards. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CuLKIN] claims that the opponents of 
this St. Lawrence construction program 
are “financed by millions of dollars” but 
he makes not the slightest reference to 
the millions of dollars which the United 
States Government has set aside for these 
various reports, hoping to solidify their 
stand on the merits of their St. Lawrence 
waterway proposal. He glibly passes over 
the point that the funds to pay for the 
expense of these investigations come from 
the taxpayers and farmers, who, in turn, 
are the very people who would be the 
losers through the construction of such 
a seaway. 

After all of the investigation and 
s‘udies which the Government has in the 
past made and caused to be made—it 
would seem that these proponents would 
find it unnecessary to spend any more of 
the taxpayers’ money for further reports 
such as is now being made by the De- 
partment of Commerce. We need all of 
our funds for defense purposes, and this 
seaway scheme, by no stretch of the im- 
agination, can be called a defense meas- 
ure. The transfer of money and mén 
from defense works to such a fly-by- 
night proposal is not to be permitted in 
these extenuating times. 

At a recent hearing on the subject be- 
fore the New York Port Authority in 
New York City, Mr. N. R. Danielian, 
director of the St. Lawrence survey, was 
the sole supporter of this project, his 
argument being confined to the point 
that no decision be made by the New 
York Port Authority until after it had 
received all of the reports which his 
groups were preparing in this survey. As 
director of the survey, it seems that he 
should have been prepared to offer some 
forceful arguments in behalf of the 
project. 

In view of the flimsiness of the “de- 
fense measure” argument, and the fact 
that most taxpayers in the United States 
are wakened to the fallacies of the pro- 
posal, and through bitter experience re- 
fuse to believe in the reported ‘savings to 
them through this construction, it is un- 
fair to the intelligence of the American 
people to have this St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project again and again thrust 
at them by the Government which these 
already-burdened taxpayers are strug- 
gling to support. 

The following is an editorial from the 
Buffalo Evening News: 


[From the Buffalo Evening News of March 8, 
1941] 


FAINT PRAISE FOR SEAWAY 


In anticipation of the early introduction of 
a joint resolution in Congress to commit the 
United States to the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, the Department of Commerce 
has presented a report endorsing the enter- 
prise; but strangely the report is not alto- 
gether positive. “Though by no means as 
unencumbered as shipping on the high seas,” 
it says, “yet the conditions of navigation on 
the St. Lawrence are not so difficult or haz- 
ardous as to make extensive utilization im- 
possible.” 

Proponents of the St. Lawrence project 
have insisted that navigation on such a sea- 
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way presented no difficulties or hazards be- 
yond those encountered on the high seas. 
Moreover, they have insisted that the annual 
traffic on the seaway would amount to more 
than 30,000,000 tons. But here is the De- 
partment of Commerce talking in terms of a 
possible “extensive utilization” of the water- 
way and of the navigation season being “not 
so short as to make the St. Lawrence route 
unattractive to shippings lines.” This part 
of the report must be disquieting to the pro- 
ponents of the seaway who have talked about 
the dead certainty of things. 

Taking its cue from the administration, 
the Department of Commerce dwells upon 
the possibility of developing yards on the 
Great Lakes for the construction of deep-sea 
ships, and, incidentally, remarks that “all 
classes of cruisers, destroyers, and submarines 
can easily navigate the St. Lawrence seaway 
in ample safety.” But would the Navy De- 
partment think of running such craft into 
the Great Lakes in time of war? Hardly. 
For it would be a not difficult matter for 
saboteurs or enemy aircraft bombers to bottle 
them there by destroying a lock or a dam. 
This is.one of those pretty New Deal conceits 
that may be labeled harebrained. 

The Department of Commerce follows New 
Deal precedent when it represents that the 
“total cost” of the St. Lawrence scheme to 
the United States would be $270,000,000. “Of 
this huge sum,” it says, “$90,000,000 is to be 
assumed by New York State for the power 
project.” But this does not take into account 
the cost of deepening Great Lakes harbors 
and channels. Senator Ropzert F. WAGNER has 
said that “it would cost at least $25,000,000 
for each of the important lake ports to estab- 
lish the prerequisities to the proper use of the 
waterway.” The cost of the project to the 
United States might run to $1,000,000,000. 
It should be remembered that the Panama 
Canal cost $375,000,000, instead of the esti- 
mated $160,000,000; the Welland Canal, $114,- 
000,000, instead of $40,000,000. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is not designed to 
provide transportation where none exists. It 
would provide water transport in competition 
with the railroads and other carriers. 
Though it were to realize only in small part 
the expectations of its proponents, it would 
seriously injure the railroads and would jeop- 
ardize the jobs of thousands of workers. The 
railway unions have declared against the proj- 
ect. So have the unions of coal miners, for 
they realize that Welsh coal would be brought 
in direct competition with the product of the 
mines of Pennsylvania and other States. The 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. are against the sea- 
way; also the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Most of the goods that would 
come in from abroad over the seaway prob- 
ably would be products of enslaved peoples; 
and these goods would be in competition with 
American products. 

The weight of argument against the St. 
Lawrence seaway project is, from the Amer- 
ican standpoint at least, overwhelming. As 
to St. Lawrence power development, that is 
another matter. It must be recognized that 
eventually the power potential of the river 
will be developed electrically to supply indus- 
trial needs in the United States and Canada 
“his enterprise presents no difficulties and 
gives rise to no questions regarding economi- 
cal justification. The only question is 
whether this is the right time to enter upon 
it—whether the need of More power now is 
so pressing as to warrant the diversion from 
national defense of the skilled forces that it 
would require. In any case, it is clear that 
power development should be dissociated 
from seaway construction. This is the pro- 
cedure advocated by Senator WaGNER when 
the St. Lawrence Treaty of 1932 was under 
consideration; and every consideration urges 
it. 
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TELEGRAM FROM HON. EMANUEL CELLER, 
OF NEW YORE 





Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following telegram: 


New Yore, N. Y., March 11, 1941. 
Hon. JoHN McCorMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Would appreciate if possible that you an- 
nounce in the House this afternoon on lend- 
lease bill roll call that I am ill and unable 
to be present but if present would vote “aye.” 

Congressman EMANUEL CELLER. 





Plywood and Forest Products Used in 
National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, March 11, 1941 


ARTICLE BY ALFRED FRIENDLY 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I have recently referred to the 
increased use of forest products, particu- 
larly plywood, in connection with the na- 
tional defense program. I have stressed 
the importance of the research activities 
of the Forest Products Laboratory in de- 
veloping new defense materials from 
plywood, cellulose, and forest products. 
I again desire to call attention to the ad- 
visability of allocating at least $1,000,000 
of national-defense funds to the essen- 
tial work of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a very 
informative and interesting article en- 
titled “United States Draws New Prod- 
ucts From Forests,” by Mr. Alfred 
Friendly, which was published in the 
Washington Post, March 9, 1941, reading 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of March 9, 1941] 


UnitTep STATES Draws NEw Propvucts From 
FORESTS 


(By Alfred Friendly) 


Take a look at a new defense material. 

It can have surface hardness like glass. It 
can be light or dense. It’s durable, water- 
proof, and mirror-smooth. You can bend it, 
twist it, machine it, drill it, plane it, and 
giue it. It can be explosive, a fuel, a cover- 


ing, a plastic, a structural component, or a 
defense against chemical warfare. 

It’s a machine-age product, but it isn’t one 
of the new metals or alloys so much in 
today’s news. 

It’s just wood—plus a lot of scientific ex- 
periment. 

The experiment, to be sure, has brought 
the product only to the threshold of a fleld as 
yet unexplored. But the initial discoveries 
hold sensational promise. And as 
defense demands further strain America’s re- 
sources of the “fancy metals”—aluminum, 
magnesium, tungsten, and the like—and ab- 
sorb ever more and more iron and steel; 
wood, in new shapes and forms and charac- 
teristics, may emerge as the Nation’s most im- 
portant ersatz product. 

In its potential new uses, wood is still in 
the nebulous “no man’s land” between labora- 
tory test tubes and commercial utilization. 
But already it is holding out hope of replac- 
ing metal in airplane propellers and hubs 
and even parts of fuselages and wing covers, 
as a supplement for cotton linters in explo- 
sives, for steel hulls and ribs in small ships, 
and for plastics in the many gadgets of this 
gadget-filled world. 

Several of the most promising new crea- 
tions have taken form at the United States 
Forest Service’s great forest products labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis. One of the most sig- 
nificant is the development of a new and 
simple process to change the familiar house- 
hold plywood into dense metallically hard 
blocks of amazing potential utility. 


PRODUCT 1S WATERPROOF 


The laboratory began where European ex- 
periments with plywood left off. In Europe 
a process had been developed by which suc- 
cessive strips of veneer, placed under terrific 
pressure, were converted into hard blocks, 
perhaps one-third the size of the original 
sheaf of strips. 

This process was cumbersome and expen- 
sive, because of the huge presses required, 
capable of exerting from 4,000 to 5,000 pounds 
pressure per square inch. Furthermore, the 
product was not waterproof. 

Uncle Sam’s scientists made several distinct 
improvements to arrive at a product known as 
compregnated wood. By treating the strips 
of veneer with certain chemicals the Forest 
Service laboratory was able to turn out the 
same hard, heavy, and durable product with 
only about 400 pounds pressure per square 
inch. By using a specially developed im- 
pregnation process the laboratory made the 
block waterproof. It will not warp nor swell 
even after prolonged soaking. 

One of the forest products laboratory’s ma- 
jor accomplishments has been the develop- 
ment of drying techniques which not only 
dry wood hitherto hideously resistant to the 
energetic drying efforts of lunmrbermen, but 
also dry woods in about half the time neces- 
sary under the best techniques previously de- 
veloped. The method, a chemical one, is also 
better than its precursors in that it dries 
wood perfectly without permitting it to check, 
crack, or warp. 

The significance is important in the light 
of this Nation’s efforts during World War I, 
when bottlenecks all too often developed not 
because necessary wood could not be logged, 
cut, and transported in time but because no 
Executive order under the sun could make 
wood dry any faster than the normal kiln- 
dried period. 

Now, however, use of the laboratory’s meth- 
od has cut the drying time of thick spruce 
planks (best wood for aircraft manufacture) 
from 35 days to 15 days. Some 30 west coast 
mills which are using the method have not 
only greatly reduced the drying time on huge 
timbers used for pontoons but have improved 
the product to such an extent that only about 
8 percent of the timbers have been rejected 
for Army use as compared to a previous 4¢ 
percent, 
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Another significant accomplishment has 
been to increase the yield of wood pulp alpha 
cellulose—the purest form of cellulose which 
can be nitrated and thus converted to an 
explosive—form about 38 to 50 percent. Not 
only is the yield higher but the preduct is 
chemically purer and has other more desira- 
ble characteristics. 

The significance of the development can be 
realized in the light of expectations that 
there may be a shortage before many months 
of cotton linters, basic source of cellulose for 
both explosives and plastics and other syn- 
thetic textile and cellulose products. A 
cheap substitute may be of inestimable im- 
portance. 

The laboratory has also pioneered in the 
making of wood plastics, starting off with 
sawdust or chips, and ending up with a 
cheap powder, which, when mixed with small 
amounts of chemicals, is capable of being 
converted into plastic products so urgently 
recommended by defense officials as substi- 
tutes for objects now being made with light 
metals needed for defense purposes. 





Farm Yearbook Presents Communistic 
Philosophies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1941 





Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some time ago I charged on the 
floor of this House that the Annual Year- 
book of the Department of Agriculture 
had ceased to be a book of facts and in- 
formation of value to the farmer and had 
become merely an instrument of propa- 
ganda, heavily tinged with communistic 
doctrines. 

After reading some several pages of this 
volume, which has been labeled, “Farm- 
ers in a Changing World,” I determined 
that it should not go out of my office to 
the American farmers under the guise of 
an innocent book of facts and informa- 
tion. I have therefore criticized this book, 
not in any spirit of facetiousness, nor for 
the purpose of getting any publicity, but 
because I sincerely believe that the farm- 
ers and the students in schools where 
these yearbooks are used as textbooks 
should be informed as to what they are 
reading. 

There have been those, Mr. Speaker, 
who have chosen to take issue with me 
on this question. They, of course, do not 
attempt to explain why, since 1937, agri- 
cultural figures and statistics have been 
published in a separate volume, while the 
Agricultural Yearbook, which formerly 
contained these figures and statistics, has 
been turned into what seems to me to be, 
in a great degree at least, a presentation 
of philosophies which I think are alien to 
American ideals and American thought. 

Lest someone think I am trying to set 
up a straw man merely to knock him 
down again, let me quote to you, Mr. 
Speaker, some of the passages from this 
book, Farmers in a Changing World, and 
let me ask you, as one American to 
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another, what is to be said of a Govern- 
ment publication that is being sent out 
under the guise of an agricultural year- 
book that carries such statements and 
such philosophy, and do you think it 
should be used as a textbook in our 
schools? 

an let me quote from pages 31 and 


We operate within the framework of a Con- 
stitution that linaits the powers of Govern- 
ment and is not very explicit in defining what 
the latter may do to correct faults. Thus 
it is always necessary in this country to con- 
vince legislatures and courts that in particu- 
lar situations the social welfare is so para~ 
mount that individual rights may be justifi- 
ably subordinated. 

Most of our present-day problems of land 
use and tenure are due to the fact that the 
doctrine of individual rights was carried to 
extremes in the past. Historically, this was 
probably inevitable. The original idea was 
the public lands should be put into private 
hands as rapidly as possible to hasten settle- 
men*. Owners then had almost unlimited 
freedom to dispose of their property as they 
saw fit on the theory that “the majority of 
individuals will act continuously in their own 
interest, and that individual interest coin- 
cides with the social or public inter- 
est. ” + * 

Using ial land as a source of profit has 
also made for unstable tenancy. The owner 
who expects to sell when a good opportunity 
comes along does not feel like arranging 
long-time leases or making a program for 
soil improvement. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, one wonders what 
the independent, liberty loving American 
farmer who desires the security of own- 
ing his own acres free and clear, must 
think of this sort of philosophy. This 
is exactly the philosophy underlying the 
collectivism of Stalin’s Russia. It is the 
sort of philosophy that would seize the 
private lands of the American farmer 
and collectivize them. 

Let me quote a little further from 
pages 61 and 62 of this document: 

The failure of freight rates in recent years 
to decline in proportion to the decline in 
the demand for and prices of farm products, 
combined with the willingness of the I. C. C. 
to grant rate increases, has raised several 
questions in the minds of farmers that re- 
quire much study and research—among 
them: Can more of the revenue of the rail- 
roads be obtained from other sources than 
agricultural traffic? Can the revenue re- 
quirements of the railroads be reduced by 
various retrenchments? How can rail rates 
be made more responsive to economic con- 
ditions? 


One might well wonder what the rail- 
road workers think of this paragraph. 
Also, of course, the yearbook writer in this 
case ignores the development of motor- 
truck transportation over our very fine 
system of highways. What is being 
hinted at here is nationalization of the 
railroads which would eventually lead to 
nationalization of motortruck transpor- 
tation as well. 

Now, on page 63, I find this paragraph: 

Failure to make proper economic distinc- 
tions—only postpones socially desirable so- 
lutions of the transportation problem. The 
first effort should be to effect a rationaliza- 
tion of the railroad plant to eliminate un- 
economic services. 


Here the yearbook writer, and I do not 
know that the one who dictated this was 
a Communist, but I do know that some 


of those whose writings are included in 
this volume are Communists—and have 
been so designated by the Dies com- 
mittee—nevertheless it seems to me 
that what the writer really meant here 
is nationalization of the railroad plant. 
I think what he really means is to put an 
“n” in the place of the “r’”—nationaliza- 
tion of the railroad plant. 

On page 77 this statement is found: 

In spite of the increasingly factory-like 
character of much farm labor, these workers 
have been definitely excluded from the gains 
made by industrial workers in recent years, 
as represented by the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the Social Security Act, and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. In effect, this ex- 
clusion from benefits granted to others creates 
a@ class of outcasts and stirs up class strife, 
which farmers may have cause to regret in the 
long run. Strikes of farm labor have in- 
creased and disputes have become bitter. 
Unions of city workers have begun to take 
a more aggressive interest in farm-labor con- 
ditions, feeling that low farm wages are a 
threat to their own standards. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we are beginning to 
get to the real doctrines which poison this 
volume. All of these questions were dis- 
cussed during debates on the Wages and 
Hours Act. Nobody knows better than 
the American farmer the tremendous 
pressure of competition for his labor that 
he has been put under by the administra- 
tion. Nobody knows any better than the 
American farmer that between the Wages 
and Hours Act on the one side, and the 
W. P. A. on the other, with national de- 
fense superimposed, that he is due to be 
squeezed and squeezed plenty. 

Incidentally, I had meant to observe in 
connection with the railroad questions 
that the yearbook writer blithely deals 
with something that the I. C. C. has been 
wrestling with for years and then has not 
been able to solve. The yearbook writer 
now blithely deals with something that 
every expert on agriculture, in and out 
of the Government, has been trying to 
resolve into some sort of a sensible for- 
mula for the last 20 years. 

As we go on to page 78 we find this 
gem of communistic doctrine: 

What is needed is practically a new pattern 
of farm life, and such things cannot be 
achieved suddenly or simply. This country 
faces a long period of agricultural reform. 
It is vital that this reform be democratic 
and that it be marked by tolerance, not 
bitterness or hatred. * 

We have the machines and methods to 
create abundance for everyone; we have the 
most pressing need to create this abundance. 
But we don’t do it. Why? Because habits, 
traditions, institutions, moral ideas stand in 
the way at a thousand points. We have an 
emotional attachment to old ways even when 
we can see, with our minds, that they 
cripple us. 


Mr. Speaker, this book, which is now 
being used as a textbook in some of the 
high schools and agricultural colleges, 
would change our habits, traditions, in- 
stitutions, and moral ideas at “a thousand 
points.” 

One wonders how much morality may 
be left when those ideas have been 
changed at a thousand points. One 
wonders how many of our institutions 
will stand unscathed and unshaken after 
they have been thrown down at a thou- 
sand points. One wonders what of our 
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traditions will be left when they have 
been censored and blacked out at a thou- 
sand points. This writer has discovered 
in the 1940 Yearbook that all of the 
traditions, habits, institutions, and moral 
ideas which have made this country a 
nation of the greatest liberty, the highest 
human ideals, greatest educational and 
religious institutions, highest living levels, 
the highest wages, the finest working con- 
ditions ever achieved by any people in the 
history of the world—all of these and the 
system which produces them are wrong 
at a thousand points, says this yearbook 
writer. 

This is a declaration of war against 
American traditicns and institutions 
and moral ideas, and no amount of 
rationalization or casuistry can make 
anything else of that statement. These 
two paragraphs alone justify everything 
that I have said or implied concerning 
the leftist leanings of the 1940 yearbook. 
This is New Deal propaganda in its worst 
form. 

Let me read you something from page 
85 of this yearbook: 

But the increased complexity of Govern- 
ment today tends to make it less rather than 
more democratic, partly because legislation 
must be broad while specific decisions are 
left to administrators. 


My observation on that paragraph is 
“T’ll say it is.” We are in process now 
of handing over to administrators all 
powers of regulation and the powers of 
momentous decisions, and it is just such 
ideas as are expressed in this paragraph 
I have been reading to you that have 
convinced me that the Congress of the 
United States had better hold on to some 
of this control of Government if the 
safety and security and liberties of the 
American people are to remain unim- 
paired. 

Now let us go to pages 145 and 147. 
I quote: 


One of the most significant phases of the 
long trend toward the identification of 
farmers with businessmen has been an al- 
most complete reversal in attitudes toward 
labor. Whereas a century ago farmers gen- 
erally identified themselves as of the work- 
ing class and did not ordinarily distinguish 
themselves from other groups of workers, 
they have, in the course of time, acquired an 
employer consciousness, and have developed 
a strong inclination to regard those who work 
for wages as of a different class, with other 
and even hostile interests. * * * 

The rural hostility toward labor unions 
has been so well appreciated by some agents 
of industriai interests that upon occasion 
farmer groups and representatives have been 
easily maneuvered into a front position of 
opposition to labor causes. An example of 
this was the case of the agitation for repeal 
of the Adamson 8-hour law about the time 
of the national agricultural conference in 
Washington in January 1922. When expen- 
ditures for the relief of urban unemployed 
became an issue in recent years, the cleavage 
between agricultural and labor interests in 
the rural mind was emphasized still further. 


Now note the next sentence, Mr. 
Speaker: 


Farm people, still clinging to ideals of 
thrift and industry, and as their own bosses 
conscious of the ever-present work to be done 
on their farms, tended to associate all unem- 
ployment with the idleness of laziness and to 
regard huge relief expenditures as prodigal 
waste. 
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What construction, may I ask, what in- 
terpretation can be placed upon that 
sentence— 


Farm people, still clinging to ideals of 
thrift and industry, and as their own bosses 
conscious of the ever-present work to be done 
on their farms— 


And so forth. Why, Mr. Speaker, that 
is the essence of the Russian collectivist 
idea under Stalin’s philosophy of a total 
despotism. That is the very doctrine 
that caused Russian farmers to be shot 
down in their fields. That is the very 
doctrine that starved millions of people 
to death in the Ukraine by official edict. 
Here we have an assertion in an official 
publication of the United States Govern- 
ment that casts a slur; an unveiled slur, 
upon the old, outmoded idea that farm- 
ers should cling to ideals of thrift and 
industry; that they should have any de- 
sire to be their own bosses; that they 
should have anxiety concerning “the 
ever-present work to be done on their 
farms.” 


Now, I submit to you that this is the 
very essence of communism and alien 
philosophy that if it had prevailed in 
this Nation would have made of our farm- 
ers of today peasants and serfs tied to the 
land instead of the upstanding, inde- 
pendent property owners, and liberty- 
loving citizens that they are. 

Let me read to you something else 
from page 152 of this Agricultural Year- 
book: 


In very recent times, particularly in the 
last decade, popular confidence that virtue 
is inevitably rewarded by economic success 
has been somewhat dissipated; but the as- 
sociation of economic success with moral 
qualities remains. A strong tendency to sus- 
pect the means whereby great wealth has 
been acquired still exists. But cheap land 
and individual opportunity to win inde- 
pendence by thrift and industry were facts of 
existence for so long that a code of social 
ethics evolved that, persisting into a later 
day, seeks to solve the problems of the me- 
tropolis and the great society in frontier 
terms. 


Here we find oozing out of the pages of 
this volume the contempt that this year- 
book writer has for American institu- 
tions, American traditions, and Ameri- 
can ideals. Virtue is no longer rewarded, 
says this writer, by economic success. In 
other words, shysterism, the cleverness, 
and the cunning, and the dishonesty of 
the crowded market place is the way to 
get ahead—old-fashioned honesty and 
integrity have no place in the thinking of 
the men who wrote this volume. 

Now, let us turn to page 402. I quote: 


As our economic and social life have be- 
come more and more complex the broad pub- 
lic interest has been found to be increasingly 
affected by the unrestrained exercise of in- 
dividual or corporate property rights in land. 
There is a growing opinion that land is vested 
with a paramount public interest, that pri- 
vate landownership is granted by society 
rather than being an inherent individual 
right, and that when it comes into direct 
conflict with the general welfare either it 
must be restrained or the land must be con- 
verted, with due compensation, into public 
property. 

Here we have in the Agricultural Year- 
book of 1940 a declaration of independ- 
ence against the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence. This yearbook contributor has 
declared that farm lands must be 
nationalized—communized. American 
farmers no longer have the right, says 
this volume, which, I remind you, is 
being usec as a textbook in high schools 
and agricultural colleges, have any right 
to expect to exercise any individual 
rights in land. Their land really belongs 
to all the people—and I am impelled at 
this moment to observe that wherever 
you find somebody who is asking for a 
division of everything, in 999 cases out 
of 1,000 you will find that that individual 
has not anything to divide. I daresay 
that the man who wrote that paragraph 
does not own a foot of farm land, but 
he is out to nationalize and divide it all 
up in the public interest. 

That paragraph, Mr. Speaker, sounds 
like Rex Tugwell at his best—or worst— 
as you may choose to regard him. It 
sounds like one of Stalin’s agents, 
preaching the doctrine of collectivism to 
the Russian peasants. Think of it; I am 
reading from the Agricultural Yearbook 
of 1940. 

There is a growing opinion that land is 
vested with a paramount public interest, that 
private land ownership is granted by society 


rather than being an inherent individual 
right. 


What becomes of the declaration that 
has been the very soul and essence of the 
American way of life and government for 
150 years that man possesses the inherent 
right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness? What becomes of every tenet 
of thrift, saving, the ideals of liberty, of 
accumulating something, having a stake 
in a free America in the face of any such 
doctrine as this? 

Now let us turn to page 927: 

The cultural approach sees a maladjust- 
ment, such as that of agriculture today, 
fundamentally as an unbalance between. the 
world of things and the world of thought. 
Our customary institutions and ways of 
doing things, born in and adapted to a differ- 
ent set of physical conditions, are no longer 
wholly adequate and suitable to our needs. 
We are in the midst of a period in which 
these institutions and ways of doing things 
are changing relatively fast. Actually we 
submit to these institutional changes very 
slowly, generally only when we absolutely 
have to. 


The fellow who wrote that was singing 
the theme song of Russian communism. 
He was saying what has been said by a 
score or more of other New Deal bureau- 
crats—that the Constitution is out- 
moded; that it is a relic of the “horse and 
buggy” days; American institutions no 
longer serve our purpose; they were al- 
ways a mistake. Let me ask you if there 
is anybody on this floor who can tell me 
just exactly what this sentence means: 

The cultural approach sees a maladjust- 
ment, such as that of agriculture today, 
fundamentally as an unbalance between the 
world of things and the world of thought. 


I would like to ask how many property 
owners who are Members of this Congress 
would be willing to turn the management 
of their affairs over to somebody who has 
that view. I want to ask you what will 
become of American farmers if they are 
to be ruled and regulated by men who see 
the present system of free, privately 
owned American agriculture as funda- 





mentally unbalanced between the world 
of things and the world of thought? 
- Now, let us go to page 1052: 

Today the majority of American farmers 
have become a part of the “great society.” New 
areas of association, much wider in scope 
and involving a much more diverse and com- 
plex set of economic, political, social, and 
cultural relationships have entered rural life. 
Thus the contribution which sociology has 
to make to an understanding of these rela- 
tionships and areas of association is con- 
stantly expanding. 


Of course, about all that can be said 
about that is that it sounds as if it might 
have been written by some psychiatrist 
as to why milady’s sleep is bothered by 
dreams of dragons. It sounds like the 
vaporings of a soap-box orator on Rotten 
Row in Hyde Park. 

Now, let us turn to page 1067 and, mark 
you, Mr. Speaker, I am reading from this 
same Agricultural Yearbook. This is not 
some volume on the subject of capitalism, 
or the economics of modern society, or 
the urge to financial self-expression. 
This is the Agricultural Yearbook for 
1940 issued by this Government. It is a 
yearbook that is being used as a text- 
book in the high schools and agricul- 
tural colleges in this land to fill the minds 
of our young people with these ideas and 
doctrines. 

Listen to this: 


The primary social problem of our time 
relates to the destiny of capitalism as a sys- 
tem. It is a system of free initiative; de- 
pending on the free use of privately owned 
capital to produce wealth and incidentally 
provide employment for labor. This freedom 
of the individual capitalist is anything but 
capricious, since capital can only be employed 
by employing; but it is here that the chief 
difficulty is felt, since labor becomes de- 
pendent on an employment which it cannot 
directly control. Such dependent persons 
may reach the point where the right to work 
becomes the biggest thing in their lives; it 
becomes a craving to get access to tools, ma- 
terials, land—to be able to make a living, 
where the will to labor is strong. If this de- 
mand remains unsatisfied, it tends to turn 
against capitalism as a system and to call for 
its replacement by some system in which 
the ownership of the means of production is 
less private and less free. To the insecure 
man, security may seem far more desirable 
than liberty, whether for himself or for 
others. 


Benjamin Franklin said: 


They that can give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety. 


Lack of time prevents me from quoting 
any more excerpts from this book, but 
this is a sample of what is found in 1,250 
pages. These are some sample quota- 
tations from a book that is being urged 
upon the educators and farmers of this 
country by the Government, and which 
the Government by radio urges the farm- 
ers to obtain from their Congressmen, 
and which is being used as a textbook 
in our schools and colleges. 

Mr. Speaker, we Members of Congress 
are being used to disseminate and dis- 
tribute such un-American philosophies 
as I have quoted in these remarks. I 
cannot believe that the Members of Con- 
gress know what is in this book. Other- 
wise there would be objections from others 
besides myself. 
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It is a significant fact, Mr. Speaker, 
that always heretofore, up to 1937, agri- 
cultural statistics were included in the 
yearbook, This year this elaborate year- 
book appears to cost so much money that 
it leaves only a very limited sum, accord- 
ing to officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture, for the printing and distribution 
of agricultural statistics which contain 
the real information that the American 
farmers always want. 

In this connection I wish to insert at 
the end of my remarks some correspond- 
ence I have had with the Department of 
Agriculture concerning this matter: 


UNITED STaTES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 6, 1941. 
Hon. Paut W. SHAFER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SHarer: Attached is a letter re- 
ceived from Prof. H. D. Corbus, Department 
of Agriculture, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Mich. [I thought you would 
be interested In seeing this letter, even 
though we feel confident that you do. not 
have the impression that the Department 
does not want farmers to receive information 
on importations of farm crops. 

The limited supply of agricultural statis- 
tics is available to anyone who requests a 
copy and who has a need for the publication. 
We must be rather careful in distributing the 
book because it is more expensive than a 
small bulletin and our printing funds are 
limited. 

However, we would be glad to provide to any 
farmer or any other citizen who requests it 
any available information on importations of 
farm crops. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morse SALISBURY, 
Director of Information. 
[Enclosures. ] 


WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Kalamazoo Mich , February 18, 1941. 


Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Office of Information, Washington, D. C.: 
(Attention of Director.) 

I have just received my copy of the Year- 
book of the Department of Agriculture from 
my Congressman, Hon. Paut W SHAFER, upon 
my request. 

The request for the copy of the Agricultural 
Statistics was to be delayed because, as he 
says, the “Department of Agriculture is loathe 
to have this information get into the hands 
of farmers because of the information on 
importations of farm crops.” 

I am not, at this time, commenting on this 
statement but am requesting the 1940 Agri- 
cultural Statistics if this publication is ready 
and available for use in my classes in agricul- 
ture. 

Very sincerely, 
H. D. Corsvus, 
Department of Agriculture. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1941. 
Mr. Morse SALispury, 
Director of Information, 

Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. SALIsBurRY: Replying to your 
communication of March 6, referring to a 
letter received from Prof: H. D. Corbus, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich., I note 
that you say the supply of “Agricultural Sta- 
tistics is available to anyone who requests a 
copy and who has need for the publication.” 
I note further that you say, “We must be 
rather careful in distributing the book, be- 
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cause it is more expensive than a smail bulle- 
tin, and our printing funds are limited.” 

Let me remind you that heretofore, up to 
1937, the agricultural statistics have been in- 
corporated in the yearbook and each Member 
of Congress has been allotted 400 copies for 
distribution. There is no question but what 
the volume entitled “Farmers in a Changing 
World” has cost a very great sum of money 
and may well have cost so much that the De- 
partment of Agriculture does find it impos- 
sible to make a general and liberal distribu- 
tion of agricultural statistics, which contains 
the information that the American farmers 
really want. 

Permit me to call your attention to the fact 
that the Agricultural Yearbook of 1933 con- 
tained 789 pages and included the statistical 
and other information which is of great in- 
terest and benefit to the farmers. The Agri- 
cultural Yearbook of 1934 contained 783 
pages, including all the statistics and factual 
information which farmers want. The Agri- 
cultural Yearbook of 1935 contained 762 pages 
and had in it the statistics and factual in- 
formation which farmers want. But Farmers 
in a Changing World has 1,215 pages of most- 
ly academic discussion and the airing of what 
strikes me as being communistic theories of 
government; and the Agricultural Statistics 
which is printed in addition and which con- 
tains the real information, statisticai and 
otherwise, that the American farmer wants, 
has 737 pages. 

In the copy of Agricultural Statistics 
which I received was a notice from Mr. M. C. 
Merrill, Chief of Publications of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stating: 

“This copy of Agricultural Statistics, 1940, 
is intended for the personal use of the Mem- 
ber of Congress receiving it. 

“No other copies are being forwarded this 
year.” 

Let me say to you that I would have much 
preferred to have 400 copies of Agricultural 
Statistics and 1 copy of the volume entitled 
“Farmers in a Changing World,” than the 
other way round. 

I find it difficult to reconcile the notice 
issued by your Mr. Merrill and the statement 
in the second paragraph of your letter to me, 
under date of March 6, in which you say: 

“A limitec supply of Agricultural Statistics 
is available to anyone who requests a copy 
and who has need for the publication.” 

Please note the last paragraph of Mr. Mer- 
rill’s notice included in the Agricultural 
Statistics: 

“No other copies are being forwarded this 
year.” 

I would be obliged if you would advise me 
as to which statement stands. 

You say further, in the second paragraph 
of your letter to me: 

“We must be careful in distributing the 
book Agricultural Statistics because it is more 
expensive than a small bulletin and our 
printing funds are limited.” 

You, of course, do not mention the cost of 
printing the elaborate yearbook of 1940. 

I assume that your funds for printing the 
Agricultural Statistics may be limited because 
of your undoubtedly heavy and, in my opin- 
ion, unjustified expenditures on the volume 
entitled “Farmers in a Changing World.” 
Your Department had plenty of funds in 
1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936 to print a vear- 
book containing all of these statistics. I 
think you will have to agree with me that the 
only conclusion which a Member of Congress 
can now reach is that you have consumed so 
much of your printing appropriation for the 
volume Farmers in a Changing World that 
you have had to limit the supply of Agricul- 
tural Statistics which is the publication that 
Members of Congress, as well as American 
farmers, really want. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut W. SHAFER, 
Member of Congress. 
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Our Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


ADDRESS BY MOST REV. JOHN A. 
DUFFY, D. D. 


Mr. PARKLEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Meap], who is absent attending the 
funeral of a Member of the House of 
Representatives from New York, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress on the subject of our youth deliv- 
ered on February 22, 1941, by the Most 
Reverend John A. Duffy, D. D., bishop 
of the Diocese of Buffalo. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I welcome the opportunity afforded me by 
station WBEN to bring within the radius of 
my voice the youth of America. I am happy 
to participate in a call to youth to live the 
twentieth century, despite turmoil and dis- 
tress, bearing aloft the standard of their 
country and of their Christian faith. 

Each year on this particular day, February 
22, our work-a-day world pauses to celebrate 
the birth of a man whom we justly term the 
Father of his Country. 

It is significant that we honor Washington 
under that title rather than as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the victorious armies that 
drove from our shores the domination of a 
foreign power. Why is it significant? For 
& moment, let us relive together the days of 
travail in which our country was born. 


INALIENABLE RIGHTS 


The Thirteen Colonies were welded together 
in the grim work of war by the spirit and 
purpose of their immortal Declaration of 
Independence; they made common cause 
against a common enemy, whose governing 
power curtailed the freedom and equality 
they claimed as their birthright. Their 
standard was firmly planted in the bedrock 
of faith in God, Creator of all men, and 
Giver, to each and ail, of an immortal soul, 
fre. to choose and constituting his equality of 
value before God and man. Around this 
standard, they had rallied as one: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, among these life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 


NEED OF FEDERAL RULE 


Armed victory secured to the 13 Colonies 
the right of self-government, freedom from 
a foreign yoke. It left them free and inde- 
pendent political States, each with its own 
laws and its own interests, loosely knit to- 
gether in a Confederation. 

Would this suffice to hold them together? 
Would their common profession of faith in 
every man’s rights suffice alone to prevent the 
disintegrating forces of jealousy and greed 
from turning one State against another? In 
the opinion of the Commander in Chief of 
the victorious Armies, it would not. 

“I do not conceive,” said Washington, “that 
we can exist long as a Nation without having 
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lodged somewhere a power which will per- 
vade the whole Union in as energetic a man- 
nar as the authority of the State govern- 
ments extends over the several States.” 


NATION’S CONSTITUTION 


Evidently a greater work was still to be 
accomplished before a new Nation could be 
born—the United States of America. 

This greater work was to provide a body 
and letter of law through which the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence 
might work effectively for the protection of 
individual rights and the common good which 
would bind together voluntarily the free 
peoples of the sovereign States in a perfect 
Union. 

Our body of law—the Constitution of the 
United States—was worked out at the cost of 
long, determined, painstaking labor and 
much mutual sacrifice, by the 55 delegates 
whom the peoples of 12 of the States selected 
to act for them in this all-important work. 


ONE STATE REFUSED 


One of the 13 States refused to participate. 
This fact testifies to the prevalent dread of 
the sacrifices that would be required for a 
grant of powers from the peoples of the 
States to a Federal Government authorized to 
establish justice and promote the general 
welfare. 

Experience shows that men give up their 
lives far more readily than they sacrifice their 
cherished rights for the common good. Wash- 
ington, with sound common sense, broad 
vision, and firm faith in God, tended and 
fathered this painful birth of our Nation. 

You young people, as students of your 
country’s history, may examine and verify 
the very human details of this period of our 
national life. 

MUTUAL SACRIFICES 


My purpose today is merely to call to your 
attention the indisputable fact that the 
courtry we love became a nation, one and 
indivisible, as a result of mutual sacrifices— 
the grant of powers on the part of the peoples 
of the States; the acceptance of limitations 
on the part of those charged with the Federal 
authority. 

I wish, further, to arouse awareness of the 
inexorable logic of this indisputable fact, and 
to its logical consequences. 

The spirit to be incorporated in the bcedy 
of the constitutional law of the new Republic 
was the unequivocal declaration that every 
man, as man, regardless of circumstances or 
position, had “inalienable rights,” implanted 
in his being by the Creator, hence not within 
the jurisdiction of his fellow man to belittle 
or revoke. 

ESSENTIALLY RELIGIOUS 


It recognized that the “inalienable rights” 
of one man, or group, or State, are equally the 
“rights” of another; that the surest guaran- 
tee of one’s “rights” is an equitable regard for 
those of another. 

This is essentially a religious concept, a 
tacit acknowledgment of the Divine Lawgiver 
and His law of justice: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord, thy God, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Such a concept, both in its foundation and 
its perpetuation, depends inevitably upon the 
checks and balances of mutual sacrifices in 
the relations of individuals of groups of 
states, because it rests essentially upon the 
universal dominion and Fatherhood of God. 


FRANKLIN'S WARNING 


Someone, meeting Benjamin Franklin as he 
left the Constitutional Convention, asked 
him: “Well, Doctor, have you given us a re- 
public or a monarchy?” 

“A republic,” he replied, “if you can keep 
it.” 

For well Dr. Franklin knew that the sta- 
bility of a republic, more than of any other 
form of government, depends upon the qual- 
ity of good will of its citizens. 

To you, the youthful citizens of our coun- 
try, this trust will pass. To you, therefore, 
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we make appeal to cultivate the courage that 
is ready for sacrifices; the courage to master 
selfishness within yourselves and to balance 
your rights, by your responsibility to others. 
Peace belongs to men of good will. 


MUST BE SURE, STRONG 


Cultivate this good will and a fine sense 
of justice toward all. Is this too much to 
ask? I grant you it will challenge all the 
enthusiasm and hardihood of your youth; 
that, in the effort, you will often falter and 
fall, as others have done before you. Men, 
alas, are but human after all. None the less, 
is the effort deserving of the best you have 
to give. For the standard bearers of the 
future must be sure and strong; sure in their 
faith in God and in the principle of man’s 
brotherhood under God; strong in maintain- 
ing this faith, this principle against every 
devastating foe. 

Some will tell you that individualism is the 
philosophy that has made America great. 
Believe them not. Individualism takes no 
thought of another. 


SABOTEUR IN SPIRIT 


Its creed is, “Every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost.” It is the arch- 
saboteur of the Ame-ican spirit, the spirit of 
human rights and human values. Without 
this spirit, our country surely dies. 

Others will demand the subservience of 
human conscience and human will to a soul- 
less society that shall fit them to its pur- 
poses, as cogs in a vast machine, and, finally, 
grind them to dust. This is the mortal en- 
emy of government by the people, for the 
people, which calls for conscience, intelli- 
gence, and purposeful action on the part of 
every citizen. 

Many wil point to physical and mental in- 
equalities among men, to scoff at man’s in- 
trinsic spiritual right to equality. They will 
even assail the justice of God and deny His 
very existence. 


FOES SEEK TO UNDERMINE 


These men strike at the spirit by which 
men live and leave us senseless vagrants on 
a foolish ball of earth, knowing neither 
whence we came nor whither we go; pup- 
pets who flutter in every breeze of thought 
and dance to every tune of pleasure. 

These and other subtle foes daily lie in 
wait, seeking to bomrb our intelligence and 
to mine our will, knowing that with our sur- 
render our standard falls. Prepare yourselves 
now to meet their challenge, to stand firm 
in your own faith, in your own principles, 
come what may. Change is inevitable. It 
blows away the chaff of man’s making. But 
that remains which holds to the unchanging. 
Good—God—and flows from His justice and 
love. 

BRING BACK GOD 


It is the duty and the destiny of my genera- 
tion and yours to bring God back into gov- 
ernment; back into education; back into eco- 
nomic life; back, indeed, into all life, private 
and public, individual and social. The truth 
of God, the law of God, the justice, mercy, 
and charity of God must, by conscious effort 
and willing submission, be made to permeate 
all our social intercourse and all our public 
relations. 

Dedicate yourselves, with all the splendid 
vigor of your youth, to this high purpose, that 
our country may renew the promise of her 
youth and America’s standard fly high over a 
free and happy people—a people rich in hap- 
piness, because not purchased at the expense 
of others; kindly in judgment, because con- 
scious of personal weakness; generous, be- 
cause gratefui to God, from whom they hold 
their gifts. 

GOD IS WITH US 


If you will hold high this standard, men 
will rally to it, as they have rallied before. 
And hope will be restored in men who place 
their faith in God. 


Sons and daughters of America, you are 
the children of God, our Father in heaven, 
who “so loved the world as to give His only- 
begotten Son” as our Redeemer and our 
Leader. The standard of our Christian faith 
is not a barren cross. It bears aloft a kingly 
figure, with arms outstretched in love, the 
reality and the symbol, for all time, of tri- 
umph through sacrifice. Christ, the Son of 
God, is our surety that God is with us. And 
with God all things are possible. 

Young people, you glory in your freedom. 
Use your freedom gloriously—to choose the 
right for yourselves and do what is right to 
others. 

OPPOSE PAGAN FORCES 

With all the authority and solicitude of the 
Catholic Church, I urge you, Catholic boys 
and girls, young men and young women, to 
carry your standards bravely. I invite you 
to band together, under the leadership of 
your bishops and your priests, to wage a 
holy warfare against the pagan forces of sel- 
fishness and greed; to form again the little 
company of Christian men and women who 
labored with the Apostles and whose distinc- 
tion was that they loved one another. 

They brought new life, new joy, to a hard- 
ened pagan world because they dared to live, 
in thought, in word, in deed, Christ crucified 
and risen from the dead. 





St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, March 13, 1941 


LETTER FROM E. B. CROSBY, DIRECTOR 
OF THE NATIONAL SEAWAY COUNCIL 





Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
Hon. E. B. Crosby, director of the North- 
ern Federation of Chambers of Com- 
merce and the National Seaway Council, 
in reply to a statement of Assemblyman 
Frank J. Caffery, of Buffalo, N. Y.: 


NATIONAL SEAWAY COUNCIL, 
Massena, N. Y. 
Hon. FrRaNK J. CAFFERY, 
Assemblyman, District No. 4, Erie County, 
Assembly Chamber, Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. CaFFERY: In your letter of Feb- 
ruary 14 you explained the reasons for your 
stand on the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project both in terms of the national-defense 
situation as well as in terms of peaceful con- 
ditions. In replying to this letter I shall 
attempt to outline the fundamental fallacies 
in your reasoning under each of these sets of 
conditions. First, permit me to address my 
remarks on the St. Lawrence as a long-term 
improvement under conditions of peace. 

It seems to me that your entire case is based 
upon the belief that the benefits will accrue 
principally to foreign interests rather than to 
American businessmen. For example, you 
distinguish this project from improvements 
on the channels in the Hudson River, the 
New York State barge canal, and the highway 
systems of New York State entirely on this 
basis. You say on page 4 of your letter that: 

“There is a vast difference in operating and 
maintaining an all-American waterway for 
the benefit of American industry, both com- 
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mercial and otherwise, than there is in spend- 
ing tremendous sums of our hard-earned tax 
money in the development of a waterway a 
thousand miles of which lies in a foreign 
country, and which will react primarily to 
the benefit of foreign shippers.” 

In the next paragraph you state that 95 
percent of all the operators on the St. Law- 
rence waterway would be foreigners, as com- 
pared to the almost completely American 
character of the operators on the highways of 
New York State. Aside from these objections 
that the ship operators would be predom- 
inantly foreign, you allege that it would be 
detrimental to American producers because of 
the increased competition of commodities 
produced abroad under un-American condi- 
tions of labor. On page 5 you state that: 

“In this instance tremendous sums of 
American money would be spent in order 
that the European purchaser might benefit. 
At the same time, the seaway would tend to 
demoralize price structures on a few com- 
modities which might be brought into this 
country as ballast. That would disastrously 
affect those particular industries and the 
labor employed in those industries.” 

It is clear that this element of foreign com- 
petition is the chief obstacle toward your 
acceptance of the St. Lawrence seaway, and 
that you regard its competition with existing 
transportation facilities as undesirable only 
because of this factor, for you admit that the 
competition of domestically used facilities 
with each other, such as the highways, the 
barge canal, the Hudson River, and the New 
York Central, is not undesirable. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to examine the problem of 
foreign competition which would be intro- 
duced by the seaway. 


COMMERCE IN AMERICAN SHIPS 


The laws of the United States provide that 
domestic water-borne commerce must be 
carried in ships of American registry, con- 
structed in the United States. Since the 
existing commerce on the Great Lakes is al- 
most entirely domestic, the Great Lakes car- 
riers need not fear the competition of low 
wage, low cost, foreign transportation of the 
new traffic which may use the St. Lawrence 
seaway. A large part of the new traffic on 
the St. Lawrence will also be domestic in 
character, and the same law would confine 
this trade to American boats. 

In regard to foreign trade, there is no rea- 
son to believe that the existing competitive 
situation between American and foreign ships 
would be affected. At present, foreign ships 
compete with Americans for the exports and 
imports clearing through the seaports on the 
Atlantic coast. With the St. Lawrence sea- 
way a portion of this trade would clear 
through Great Lakes ports. This is not new 
foreign competition and does not change the 
situation materially. Essentially the same 
commodities would be involved and there 
would be no advantage accruing to foreign 
ships which they do not now enjoy. On the 
other hand, the cost of transportation to 
American shippers would be definitely re- 
duced. 

There is one segment of water-borne com- 
merce to which this analysis does not apply 
and which would be subject to new foreign 
competition. This is the present trade in 
grain which is destined for foreign export. 
To a certain extent, foreign ships would 
carry grain from Duluth and other upper 
Lakes ports directly to Europe. At present, 
this grain is carried by Canadian or Ameri- 
can ships to lower Lakes ports, whence it is 
transshipped by rail on St. Lawrence canal 
boats to Montreal. There are many factors 
which limit this new foreign competition so 
that it becomes only a minor part of the 
total picture. For one thing, the transporta- 
tion of grain is only one element in the total 
commerce of the Great Lakes. For example, 
in 1937 the receipts and shipments of grain 
of American Great Lakes ports constituted 
only 2.7 percent of the total tonnage received 


and shipped between these ports. In the sec- 
ond place, this new element of foreign com- 
petition applies only to that portion of the 
grain trade which is intended for overseas 
movement. Thirdly, it must be remembered 
that Canadian ships and terminal facilities 
already compete with American in the grain 
trade of the Great Lakes. Finally, it is prob- 
able that a portion of the overseas grain 
movement would first be carried in lake-type 
carriers to Montreal or other lower lake ports 
for transshipment by ocean steamer. For 
all these reasons it is safe to conclude that 
the direct shipment of grain over and above 
that which is now carried from Atlantic ports 
would be of limited extent. 

In view of all these factors, it is clear that 
foreign ship operators would gain no appre- 
ciable advantage over American ship operators 
because of the St. Lawrence seaway. The 
statement that 95 percent of the shipping 
through the St. Lawrence would be in foreign 
ports is simply unfounded. 


RAILROADS HELPED AND NOT HURT 


The other aspect of foreign competition 
relates to the importation of foreign com- 
modities. It is clear that this charge is ap- 
plicable to every improvement which re- 
duces transportation costs and in the end 
leads to absurd conclusions. Those who hold 
this view must agree then that all the im- 
provements which have been made to exist- 
ing ocean harbors have “injured” domestic 
business because they have permitted easier 
and cheaper access to this country of foreign 
goods. Similarly, the construction of rail- 
roads and highways in this country have “in- 
jured” domestic trade because they have 
made it easier for foreign goods to be shipped 
into the interior of this country. The con- 
clusion is clear that all methods of improving 
transportation facilities and lowering trans- 
portation costs are subject to the same curi- 
ous objections which you are attempting to 
apply to the St. Lawrence. 

You may say that although we are perfectly 
ready to accept those commodities in which 
foreign countries have a true competitive ad- 
vantage, we do not wish to be faced with a 
problem of foreign “dumping” of commodi- 
ties brought over at low ballast rates. Again, 
this is a problem for which we have means of 
protection which do not involve freezing our 
transportation system at a high-cost level. 
We have a tariff system with which the pro- 
tect ourselves against the competition of for- 
eign articles produced under un-American 
conditions. If there is the problem of ob- 
taining cargo for return voyages from Europe 
that problem, too, is not unique to the St. 
Lawrence but applies with equal force to 
ships returning to our Atlantic ports. Pro- 
tection against dumping of foreign goods in 
Great Lakes ports presents no problems not 
present at other ports, and the same measures 
now applied can be utilized. 

In your letter you state that— 

“The position of the farmer wil] not be bet- 
tered one iota by the construction of the sea- 
way. * * * This (the saving in the ship- 
ment of wheat via the St. Lawrence) is such 
@ small item that it would not reflect to the 
benefit of the farmer.” 

This statement entirely ignores the proc- 
esses involved in the pricing of a commodity 
like wheat. This price is a composite of all 
the forces acting in all the wheat-producing 
areas of the world. It implies that any reduc- 
tion of cost in a wheat-producing region au- 
tomatically lowers the world wheat price by a 
similar amount. This is not true even if the 
price of wheat were to reflect its cost of pro- 
duction, a situation which for many years now 
has not been true. So much for the economic 
theory on this point. If your theory is true, 
it flies in the face of the facts of economic his- 
tory, which clearly show that the farmer has 
been vitally dependent upon improvements in 
transportation for his welfare. The farmer 
has always fought for lower transportation 
costs. If he has been wrong, then he would 
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be just as well off in transporting his goods 
to market by those means which were avail- 
able before the advent of the railroad. If you 
are right, it would be excellent public policy 
to raise the existing railroad rates on wheat 
because you say that the railroads’ reduction 
of 6 cents a bushel in their rates on export 
wheat had the following results: 

“The American farmer gained nothing, the 
railroads lost needed revenue, and the Euro- 
pean speculator made a big profit.” 

Hence, by raising these rates 6 cents a 
bushel, the farmer would be helped, the rail- 
roads would gain needed revenue, and the 
only loser would be the European speculator. 
No student of economics and no man of prac- 
tical experience would maintain such an 
obviously fallacious position. 


EXAGGERATION OF SEAWAY CAPACITY 


Another major point which you bring up 
against the seaway is that either the esti- 
mates of probable tonnage which might be 
shipped over the St. Lawrence are greatly 
exaggerated or that major losses would ac- 
crue to the existing ports, the New York 
State canal carriers and Lake shippers, the 
State-owned and privately owned grain ele- 
vators, and other industrial and transporta- 
tion facilities. This apparent dilemma pre- 
sented by you rests upon a lack of perspective 
in comparing the magnitude of the potential 
St. Lawrence traffic with the existing com- 
merce of the ports of the United States. The 
maximum new capacity which would be avail- 
able through the St. Lawrence is 16,000,000 
tons annually, over and above the present 
traffic of 9,000,000 tons. This includes the 
capacity available for both the Canadian and 
American requirements. The water-borne 
commerce of the port of New York alone in 
1937 was well over 100,000,000 tons. Exclu- 
sive of local and transport commerce, the 
foreign and domestic water-borne movements 
of the Atlantic and Guif ports in 1937 were 
192,000,000 tons. Even if all the commerce 
of the St. Lawrence project were to repre- 
sent diversion from existing ports, the per- 
centage would be very small. Of course, the 
St. Lawrence commerce will by no means en- 
tirely represent diversion from existing ports 
In the first place, the cheaper transportation 
to be provided is bound to stimulate both 
foreign and domestic commerce so that a 
large portion of it will be a net addition to 
existing trade. Secondly, existing ocean 
ports like Boston, New York, and Baltimore 
wili acquire new water-borne commerce in 
that they will be sending and receiving ship- 
ments via the Great Lakes tributary area. 
Finally, the United States has by no means 
reached the limits of its growth and produc- 
tivity so that the new transportation require- 
ments will be necessary in the future. The 
St. Lawrence seaway will not divert traffic, 
but will take care of a portion of our growing 
transportation needs. 

SEAWAY AIDS NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A few words about the national-defense 
aspects of the seaway. It is said that a large 
shipbuilding program upon the Great Lakes 
would not b2 undertaken because the destruc- 
tion of the locks and other vital structures 
of the St. Lawrence seaway is exceedingly 
easy, and that the merchant marine and 
naval craft under construction in the Great 
Lakes would be penned up in the interior of 
the country. This viewpoint overlooks the 
fact that these vital structures are far inland 
and that our Newfoundland bases, as well as 
the Navy, would have to be destroyed before 
access is possible. In addition it is obvious 
that all of cur shipbuilding facilities on the 
Atlantic coast are much more exposed to de- 
struction than are the St. Lawrence canals. If 
proof is needed of the strategic soundness of 
shipbuilding on the Great Lakes, the World 
War experience supplies the answer, for a large 
program was carried out in spite of the fact 
that the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals 
were just as vulnerable then as they are now, 
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and more vulnerable than the 

canals, since there will be 7 locks as against 
22 at present. Nor does your point about the 
alternative routes available through the Mis- 
sissippi or the New York State Barge Canal 
apply to this situation, for the ships built in 
the Great Lakes during the World War were 
too large to go through the barge canal, and 
the waterway connection between Chicago 
and the Mississippi did not exist at that 
time. 

You deny that if the St. Lawrence treaty 
of 1934 had been approved it would have 
made possible a great shipbuilding program in 
the Great Lakes because the project would 
take 8 years to complete and would not have 
been ready until 1942 or 1943. Even if these 
dates were accurate, it would constitute no 
obstacle to a shipbuilding program, because 
most of the ships now planned for construc- 
tion elsewhere will not be ready until that 
time anyway. For the matter of the record, 
however, it should be pointed out that the 
Army engineers have estimated the construc- 
tion period at 4 to 5 years. 

President Roosevelt summarized this point 
in his message to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway Conference at Detroit in 
December when he said: 

“Opponents of the seaway project have 
pointed out that it takes 4 years to build 
this seaway. They know, but fail to men- 
tion, that it takes at least that long to build 
a battleship. They also know that this 
project will cost the United States less than 
three battleships and that the power project 
will be entirely self-liquidating.” 

You know, of course, that the two-ocean 
navy program and the third set of locks at 
Panama Canal will take until 1946 to com- 
plete. 

In regard to the national defense aspects 
of the St. Lawrence power, you raise the 
same objection as to the shipbuilding as- 
pects; namely, that the vulnerability of the 
structure to foreign attack makes this un- 
wise national planning. My answer to this 
is similar to my statement on shipbuilding. 
May I point out to you the vast concentra- 
tion of power plants in the New York City 
area, an area much more exposed to enemy 
bombardment than the international rapids 
section. I have noted that there has been 
no move made to decentralize power pro- 
duction in New York City and that current 
expansion is taking place there right now. 

It is unnecessary to point out the differ- 
ence between the power which the Alumi- 
num Co. of America will obtain from the 
proposed development and the hydroelectric 
power it has obtained in the past. In the 
present instance, the company will reimburse 
the people of New York State in full for the 
true value of the hydroelectric power, and it 
will be obtaining this power in full and free 
competition with all other persons who may 
wish to utilize resources. 

Simply because the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica is devoting part of its capacity to Cana- 
dian needs is no sound reason for making it 
dependent upon the Canadian power for its 
operations. Many of our industrial com- 
panies are devoted to producing essential 
materials for Great Britain and it would be 
equally logical to suggest that they should 
retain their dependence upon foreign pat- 
ents, designs, and materials. Nevertheless, 
it is our national policy now to free ourselves 
from this dependence through the accumula- 
tion of strategic materials. Action is now 
being taken to remedy the situation in the 
matter of patents. More important than all 
these points is that not only the United 
States but also Canada are faced with a 
shortage of electric power. As you know, 
Canada is undertaking to remecy the situa- 
tion and has recently obtained permission 
to divert more water from Niagara Falis on 


account of her urgent requirements. It must 
be remembered also that the Aluminum Co.'s 
contract for Canadian power is terminable 
upon notice. 

I am sorry to disagree with you on these 
vital issues, but after careful examination of 
your arguments I am forced to the conclu- 
sion that in the light of true facts they are 
lacking in merit. 

Very truly yours, 
E. B. Crossy, 
Director, National Seaway Council, 
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TELEGRAM FROM MRS. CHARLES H. 
CLARK 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a telegram from 
Los Angeles which is self-explanatory. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Los ANGELES, CauLir., March 6, 1941. 
Hon. SHERIDAN DOWNEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Refuting statement information signed by 
11 scientists, 95 percent Los Angeles County 
radio listeners favor lease-lend bill. Radio 
stations have taken no such official poll. One 
obscure program claims majority letters 
favor bill. This is isolated audience, about 
2 percent total county listeners. Insert in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Mrs. CHARLES H, CLARK. 








T. V. A. Dam and Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


ASSOCIATED PRESS DISPATCH FROM 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Knoxville, 
Tenn., entitled “T. V. A. Dam Set-up Able 
To Cut Flood Crest.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


T. V. A. Dam Set-up ABLE TO Cut FLoop Crest 
(By the Associated Press) 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Add to the score of 
amazing triumphs by man’s engineering skill, 
this achievement almost within the grasp of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s system of 
dams—that of halting the flow of a great 
river. 

It’s fact, not fancy, that within only a few 
years it will be possible for man to stem the 
onrush of the Tennessee River, the largest 
tributary of the Ohio. 

Of course, such action would be taken only 
for the purpose of flood control; for those 
times, like in 1937 and 1913, when the Ohio 
River is on the rampage. 

Let’s imagine that the old river is draining 
@ general and prolonged soaking of the Ohio 
Valley, its muddy tide rushes and roars its 
way toward the mighty Mississippi. 

Imagine that the toll of deaths is mount- 
ing, homes are swept away, the fires of indus- 
try are doused, all shipping is shunted to 
shelters, and the flood rolls on, the crest un- 
reached. 

SING AND PRAY 


Down near Paducah, Ky., the Tennessee 
would be spilling its waters, swelling the Ohio 
to greater proportions, increasing the peril 
of Cairo, Ill., where the Ohio joins the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Picture the sweating, singing levee work- 
ers toiling night and day, unceasingly, to 
strengthen Cairo’s 60-foot wall; praying that 
the crest wil] be no greater than the barri- 
cade; hoping that the rushing giant will lose 
some of its fury. 

Then will be the time T. V. A.’s engineers 
will take a tighter grip on the Tennessee, to 
prevent it from adding to the destructive 
force of the Ohio. 

‘fC. V. A.’s hydraulic engineers promise that 
when the T. V. A. system of dams is com- 
pleted they will be able to shut off the Ten- 
nessee like a faucet and hold it back long 
enough to reduce the lower Ohio flood crest 
by 2 feet. 

In 1937, the T, V. A. had only one dam ready 
for action, the Norris, on the Clinch River 
above Knoxville, about 650 miles from the 
mouth of the Tennessee. 

Its gates were pulled shut, and, as a result, 
4 inches were skimmed off the Ohio's stage. 

Four inches? What did that amount to? 

At that time the upper reaches of Cairo’s 
60-foot wall were awash. Hurriedly, workers 
added a 2-foot “mud box” atop the levee and 
held the raging waters from flowing through 
the city. Four inches was a substantial 
amount in the narrow margin between safety 
and huge property damage. 


FIVE MORE DAMS 


If the Ohio should run wild again this 
spring, the T. V. A. system would come 
through with a greater margin, for, in addi- 
tion to Norris, it now has five other massive 
structures of concrete and steel ready for 
duty. 

Since the 1937 flood, T. V. A. has com- 
pleted Hiwassee Dam on the Hiwassee River, 
which drains western Carolina and south- 
eastern Tennessee; Chickamauga Dam on the 
Tennessee above Chattanooga; Guntersville 
and Wilson Dams in Alabama; and farther 
downstream, Pickwick Landing Dam in south- 
western Tennessee. 

Now under construction are: 

The Kentucky Dam at Gilbertsville, Ky., 
near the mouth of the Tennessee. 

The Watts Bar and Fort Loudon Dams on 
the Tennessee below Knoxville; and the Cher- 
okee Dam on the Holston River, which drains 
upper east Tennessee. 

Upon completion of these projects about 
10,000,000 acre-feet of storage space will be 
available. 
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Wales and the Welsh 
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HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, March 13, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SCRANTONIAN 





Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the pen of Mr. D. E. Jones published in 
the Scrantonian, February 16, 1941. 
Eloquently it tells of the national anthem 
of Wales and of the strong spirit of 
loyalty in the hearts of these brave 


people. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Scrantonian, Scranton, Pa., of 
February 16, 1941] 


LAND OF MY FATHERS 


When the four or five hundred Welsh- 
Americans sing the national anthem of Wales 
at the St. David’s banquet next month they 
will know that there is no other music that 
stirs their dreams and aspirations as this 
simple, commonplace song. It may not be 
the best melody Wales possesses, but neither 
is the Star-Spangled Banner our best. Its 
words may not b> superb poetry, but there is 
in them something of the passionate spirit of 
a little nation which through centuries of 
struggle has preserved its language, its indi- 
viduality, and its soul. 

Its greatest achievement is that every time 
it is sung the Welshman repeats the sacred 
oath of allegiance to his national traditions, 
and feels, if only for the time being, that he 
has something worth clinging to. One may 
sense its magic at ary Welsh gathering in 
America, but it grows into something spirit- 
ual, something omnipotent, and divine could 
we but hear it in the green, gray valleys of 
Wales, where the rich voices of the miners 
and steel workers and their women folk soar 
above the gloom of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. It is their mighty fortress when the 
heavens rain German destruction over their 
beloved country, and its strains rise above 
the tramp of Nazi feet and the rumble of 
bombers. 

Curiously enough, although the anthem 
salutes the undying glories of the centuries, 
it is a comparatively modern composition. 
Father and son collaborated in its produc- 
tion, the father, Evan James, a weaver, writ- 
ing the words, and his son, James James, 
composing the music. It was almost imme- 
diate in its success, and now its challenging 
strains have penetrated the ends of the earth. 
Paul Robeson, the famous Negro baritone, 
has learned to sing it with emotion. It has 
insinuated its way to the Hollywood sets and 
has been translated into Irish, Gaelic, and 
Breton. Even the English have demanded 
English words to this Welsh and pan-Celtic 
national anthem. 
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Credit Unions in New Fields 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, March 13, 1941 


ADDRESS BY MISS DORA MAXWELL 





Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
MeEap], who is absent, attending the 
funeral of a Member of the House of 
Representatives from New York, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Miss Dora Maxwell, 
northeastern representative of the Credit 
Union National Association, with respect 
to the work of the Federal credit unions. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ONE-THIRD OF THE NATION 


President Roosevelt has turned the spot- 
light on that part of our Nation which repre- 
sents our poorest citizens. The latest report 
of the National Resources Planning Board is 
an utterly revealing document. This study 
showst that the top third of the population 
earns $1,450 or more a year, the middle third 
from $780 to $1,450, and the lower third $780 
or less a year. 

Since we in the credit unions are dedicated 
to find “the way of economic betterment,” to 
quote Mr. Bergengren, these figures should 
concern us. My guess would be that the 
largest number of our members belong to the 
top third, that a smaller number belong to 
the middle third, and that very few come 
from the lower group. There are indications, 
however, that we have begun to penetrate 
this lower third. 

We hear much about the problems of the 
sharecroppers in the South and about the 
Okies on their trek to California. But we 
have our share of the lower third families in 
the East. All up and down the Atlantic sea- 
board these people are beginning to make 
themselves heard. 

THE PEOPLE, YES 


Here and there they are setting up study 
classes, the better to know themselves and 
their problems. This inevitably leads them 
to the credit union and cooperation. 

Five or six French-American parish groups 
in Aroostook County, Maine, started credit 
unions about a year ago under the enlight- 
ened leadership of Father Souci. They are 
making slow progress, painfully slow judged 
by some of our urban credit unions, but not 
judged by the early Raiffeisen banks, whence 
our beginnings, is typical. Not one of these 
credit unions has yet gone over $500 in assets 
but even these small amounts in each of five 
or six credit unions, all of it working, repre- 
sent a brave beginning. Given a good potato 
season, things will pick up. Meantime they 
are trying, and that way lies the road to 
economic reconstruction. 

Farther down the coast of Maine, some 
miles from Bath, a group of fishermen 
(cash income around $500 a year) sent two 
of their people to Nova Scotia to see what 
they could learn. As a result of this visit 
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and with the encouragement of a young 
Quaker couple living in the community, a 
credit union was started about 8 months 
ago. Conditions in this community are un- 
believably primitive. The credit-union or- 
ganization meeting had to be delayed be- 
cause a baby was being born in the village. 
There was no doctor, and one of the pro- 
posed incorporators was the midwife. It was 
a boy. Both the baby and the credit union 
are on the road to a life of usefulness, we 
hope. 
AM I NOT A MAN AND A BROTHER? 

Still farther down the coast, in Maryland, a 
group of Negro fishermen (income around 
$350 a year), members of a Catholic parish, 
have for a year been meeting regularly to 
learn about self-help through the credit 
union. Father McKenna, the pastor, has 
been working with them. Some difficulty was 
encountered in getting a charter, and twice 
they were refused. Undiscouraged, they con- 
tinued their study club and collected sav- 
ings. It came in nickels and dimes, and in 
a@ year they accumulated $70. Not much 
money, you are probably thinking. But 
enough to buy a cow so that at least some 
children will have milk. Not much money, 
but enough for perhaps 10 or 15 baby shoats 
to raise for families without meat in their 
diet. Not much money, but as much as the 
fishermen in Nova Scotia had to start some of 
their credit unions. 

The charter has now been granted, and 
the first loan application has come in from 
Mary Doe. The roof of her house is caving 
in, and she wants $10 to jack it up. Seventy 
dollars isn’t much, but next year it will be 
more, another year still more, and another 
group will be 1 inch further on the way to 
economic betterment. 

No one can meet with these groups of 
earnest people, regardless of race, and not be 
touched by their plight and inspired by their 
efforts. Here lies the test of the usefulness 
of the credit union to the poorest of our 
fellow Americans. Doesn’t this field offer 
C. U. N. A. a challenge to prove it hasn’t 
lost its pioneering spirit? 





Government Finance 
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or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, March 13, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM SATURDAY EVENING 
POST 





Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of March 
15, 1941, entitled “The National Heap.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post of March 
15, 1941] 
THE NATIONAL HEAP 

There is ecstasy in letting go. Billions? 
We have only to utter them. Wipe out the 
silly dollar sign. Forget it. Money, after all, 
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is nothing. Finance is a sacred serpent, in- 
vented by bankers. Seize it by the neck, 
hold it out the window, and release it. Why 
couldn’t we have done it long ago? 

So you hear, and it would be wonderful if 
only it were so. How the ccst of the national 
defense shall be financed is a matter that 
touches everyone of us intimately. It 
touches our eating and drinking, our com- 
forts and our pleasures, it will determine 
what we may continue to consume and en- 
joy and what we shall have to do without. 
Finally, it will govern what must come after- 
ward, when there are no more guns to make, 
and may even alter the form of society for 
us and our children. 

There are three ways to finance it, and 
only these three—namely, by taxation, by 
borrowing, and by inflation. Generally, a 
government at war, or with an extraordinary 
Gefense program to find the money for, will 
resort to all three means. When we speak of 
a financial policy, therefore, we mean not so 
much a choice of meaus as the order in which 
each of these three sh2ii be employed. But 
no matter what the policy may be—whether 
the Government decides to raise most of the 
money by taxation, which is the pay-as-you- 
go method; whether it gets most of it by 
borrowing, which is to postpone payment; 
or whether it embraces the tempting harlotry 
of infiation—sooner or later the cost, down 
to the very last dollar, will be paid out of the 
total national income. 

What is the national] income? 

A simple and vivid figuration of it, very apt 
at this time, was once made by Sir Josiah 
Stamp. He imagines, to begin with, that 
everyone who works puts the result of his 
work in one great heap. In that heap will 
be every conceivable kind of material thing 
that satisfies human wants and desires, be- 
sides imponderable things, such as “‘the ser- 
mons that are preached, the songs that are 
sung, the physician's advice, the pilot’s skill, 
the banker’s knowledge,” and so on. This 1s 
current production. There will be in the 
heap also an accumulation of things from 
past production, and that is saved capital. 

Then suppose there is no such thing as 
money; that instead of money everyone has 
received a ticket that entities him to draw 
out of the heap the equivalent cf what he 
put in, not the same thing he put in. but the 
equivalent in any other kind of thing. Those 
have tickets, too, who have saved them in- 
stead of drawing the equivalent out. The 
total of tickets giving titles to the heap will 
exactly equal the mass, so that when all the 
tickets have been handed in, if they are, the 
heap will have vanished. Orso it may be in a 
balanced economy of peace. 

But war comes. Many who were con- 
tributing to the heap go into the army; many 
otiers who have been contributing to the 
heap only desirable and useful things now 
must be set apart to make weapons. Yet all 
of these must be fed and clothed as before— 
and all out of that one heap. What happens 
then is that from everyone’s ticket the gov- 
ernment takes a certain proportion accord- 
ing to its plan, and thereby itself acquires 
title to what it needs to take from the heap. 

That is taxation. 

Presently the government finds that in this 
way it cannot get enough for the war. Then 
it says to this one and that one, “If you will 
give up for the present some more of your 
ticket, the government promises that after 
the war it will give you a special and ex- 
clusive title to an extra bit from future 
heaps.” 

That is borrowing. 

When the government has borrowed from 
everyone all that it can and still has not 
enough, then what does it do? Well, then 
it prints for itself tickets representing noth- 
ing that has ever been produced or con- 
tributed to the heap; and having printed 
these tickets on its own press, to look exactly 
like all the other tickets, it goes with them 


to the heap ahead of everyone else and 
draws out what it needs, thereby greatly 
reducing the mass. When the people come 
with their genuine tickets representing 
what they have actually put in, and see how 
the heap is diminished and that there are 
more tickets than things, they are frantic 
and offer two, three, and four tickets for a 
thing that could have been drawn out yes- 
terday for one. Then prices rise twofold, 
threefold, and fourfold, whether you have a 
word for prices or not and whether you think 
of money as tickets or think of tickets as 
money. 

And that is inflation. You can have in- 
flation and all its evils without money at all. 

To think you are going to get rid of the 
problem of finance by wiping out the silly 
dollar sign is as if you thought you could 
abolish evil by abolishing the word for it. 

The first thing to see clearly is that by no 
magic can the Government and the people 
together take more out of the heap than 
there is in it. In war, or in a national-de- 
fense emergency, the claims of the Govern- 
ment must have priority over all others. 
Nevertheless, what the Government takes— 
whether it takes it by taxation, by borrow- 
ing, or by inflation—will diminish the mass; 
there will be just that much less for the 
pecple to take out. Either the people must 
do with less, because it is not there, or the 
mass must be made larger by increased pro- 
duction. 

Always it is possible to increase production 
by, as we say, energizing the economy; and 
that is so because in time of peace you seldom 
find people producing as much as they can. 
And where, as the case was here, there had 
been idle manpower, idle machines, and idle 
plant capacity, it is possible to increase pro- 
duction enormously, simply by putting every- 
body to work again, extending the hours of 
labor, and tuning the industrial machine to a 
high pitch. Remember, however, that as you 
do this the pay rolls expand and profits rise, 
and—mark it—the tickets in the hands of 
the people representing their individual free 
claims upon the heap increase at the same 
rate as production. This is to say, in terms 
of a money economy, that the national in- 
come expands. 

Keep your mind on the heap. Suddenly it 
begins to rise in a prodigious manner. There 
must appear then this important question: 
What shall be done with the increase? 

Shall the Government take all of it, leaving 
there for the people only as much as they had 
before? This it can do by taxing everyone’s 
ticket more and at the same time borrowing 
from the people a further part of their claims 
on the heap, promising that they shall be 
paid back out of future heaps. Or shall the 
Government, instead of taking the whoie of 
the increase for war or for national defense, 
divide it with the people, so that they may 
have actually more to consume and enjoy 
than they had before? 

This becomes at once a difficult question 
of public policy, involving social gains, wages 
and profits, the entire and endless quarrel 
over division and equality of sacrifice. Cer- 
tainly, however, if people insist on taking 
more out of the heap than they took before, 
they will not be doing all they can for the 
war or the national defense. If the emergency 
is grave, they ought to be wiiling to take 
out in satisfaction of their daily wants only 
as much as they took before, leaving the 
whole of the increase at the disposal of the 
Government. And if the emergency is des- 
perate, they ought to be willing to do with 
even less than they took out before, leaving 
that much more for the Government. In 
principle it is that simple. Only in the lan- 
guage of economic science does it become 
complicated. 

When that question of public policy has 
been decided, then what? No matter how it 
is decided, the decision can be made effective 
only by a financial policy. This brings the 
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silly dollar sign back. Whether people shall 
take out a little less than before, or a little 
more, or a great deal more, wi be determined 
by how much the Government taxes our 
tickets, how much it borrows and from whom 
it borrows. If it borrows from the ticket 
holders, that represents saving; if it borrows 
from the banks, as it has been doing, the re- 
sult is inflation. 

All of these questions are in debate. There 
is yet no settled public policy. Without a 
settled public policy there can be no clear 
financial policy; and without a clear financial 
policy the Government naturally inclines to 
inflation. 

Why? Because, as J. M. Keynes, the bril- 
liant British economist, says: ‘The political 
argument in favor of inflation is almost over- 
whelming. No one has to take the responsi- 
bility for inflation, not even the Chancelor 
of the Exchequer. * * * It will just hap- 
pen. It is Nature’s remedy, ebbing up like the 
tides, silently and imperceptibly and irre- 
sistibly. * * * It greatly benefits some 
interests. It oils the wheels everywhere, 
and a regime of rising wages and profits 
spreads an illusion of prosperity.” 

Inflation, besides, is a weapon in the hands 
of revolutionaries, and they understand it 
perfectly. 





Election Activities of Pacific Coast 
Utilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, March 13, 1941 





ARTICLE BY ALBERT H. JENKINS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
from Labor entitled “Pacific Coast Utili- 
ties Pollute Elections.” The article is 
written by Mr. Albert H. Jenkins. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From Labor] 

Pactric Coast UTILITIES POLLUTE ELECTIONS— 
More THAN MILLION Do.Liars SPENT To 
PREVENT CONSUMERS FrOoM GETTING CHEAP 
PowER—NEWSPAPERS AND Rapto CorruPTED— 
StusH FunpD CHARGED TO LIGHT BILLS 

(By Albert H. Jenkins) 


“A situation which strikes at the very roots 
of our democratic form of government” was 
disclosed this week by a Federal Power Com- 
mission report on more than a million dollars 
spent by five power companies “to influence 
political elections” in the States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 

The report was put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by Congressman CHARLES R. LEAVY 
(Democrat, Washington). He said it shows 
the pernicious and deceptive expenditure of 
vast sums of money by the power companies 
in the last 5 years to defeat the right of the 
people to cheap electricity. 

ROOTS IN WALL STREET 

The five companies are Northwestern Elec- 
tric, Pacific Power & Light, Portland General 
Electric, Puget Sound Power & Light, and the 
Washington Water Power Co. All are sub- 
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Sidiaries of vast utility holding-company sys- 
tems controlled by such Wa!l Street g'ants as 
Morgan's Electric Bond & Share Co. 

The Federal Power Commission investi- 
gated them last year, when they were spend- 
ing money like water in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to put over “Initiative No. 139,” a 
measure designed to cripple public ownership 
of power in the Northwest. The Commission 
discovered such scandalous conditions that it 
asked the companies for the figures on the 
money they spent for political purposes in the 
pericd 1935-40. It found a total of $1,037,516. 

Half of this huge sum “was charged by the 
companies to their operating expenses,” that 
is, to the rates paid by consumers of their 
electric power, the report pointed out. “This 
was done in spite of the fact that the expendi- 
tures were obvicusly not made for the benefit 
of the consumers. 

“The accounting records relating to the 
political activities and expenditures were mis- 
leading and, in some cases, deliberately false. 
Expense accounts of employees, Officers, and 
paid agents were abused to hide political and 
legislative expenditures. 

“Many political expenditures were made 
indirectly to conceal the fact that they were 
being made by the utilities. Various ‘front’ 
organizations were provided with funds to 
campaign and promote political and legis- 
lative activities favorable to the utilities.” 


NAMES THE “STOOL PIGEONS” 


Among these “front” organizations, the 
report names the Washington State Taxpayers’ 
Association, the Let the People Vote League, 
Washington Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, and many others, with the sums of 
money they received from the power com- 
panies, which “used them as tools for their 
political purposes.” 

The companies also “conducted system- 
atic house-to-house, bell-ringing campaigns 
through employees schooled for the purpose,” 
kept “elaborate card systems, showing house 
numbers, residents of voting age, names of 
registered voters, persons interviewed, their 
position on public ownership proposals and 
other information which might have a bear- 
ing on power-campaign issues.” 

NEWSPAPERS SUBSIDIZED 


Secret payments to prominent citizens, 
subsidies to newspapers and radio stations 
by means of extensive advertising and radio 
programs paid for by the companies, were 
among many other purposes for which they 
spent their political “slush funds,” according 
to the report, which was signed by all five 
members of the commission. 

One member, John W. Scott, added some 
still more devastating comments. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “this situation 
strikes at the very roots of our democratic 
form of government. The activities of these 
companies show no willingness to permit the 
sovereign citizens to maintain by democratic 
processes the choice of the means of pro- 
viding for themselves essential utility serv- 
ices. 

“Through the expenditures and subversive 
activities of the companies, the strength they 
gained from nursing at the public breast was 
used to strike at the heart of free elections 
by free people, in the determination of great 
public issues. By subterfuge, these com- 
panies sought to pollute the political proc- 
esses Of public elections.” 


Just A SAMPLE 


A million dollars is a lot of money, but it ts 
only a sample of the political “slush funds” 
spent by utility companies, all the time, in 
all parts of the country. 

Another example is the $580,000 secretly 
spent by the Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
for which five high officials of that concern 
were recently sentenced to prison. The im- 
portance of the following story, therefore, 
goes far beyond the area served by the five 
power compazies named. 





Exclusion of Negroes From Defense 
Jobs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, March 13, 1941 





STATEMENT BY WALTER WHITE 





Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very interest- 
ing statement by Walter White, the able 
secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, on 
Negro Exclusion, Even in Defense Jobs. 

In calling the attention of the Senate 
to Mr. White’s statement, which appeared 
in the New York Post, I wish to say that 
I am thoroughly in sympathy with the 
suggestions he has made. I hope the 
Senate will take favorable action in the 
near future on the resolution introduced 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Barbour], and myself, calling for an in- 
vestigation of the status and treatment 
of the Negro in the defense program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Post] 
NEGRO EXCLUSION, EvEN IN DEFENSE Joss 


(By Walter White, secretary, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People) 

In Sing Sing black felons and white lock- 
step and eat and work together. But when 
Negro Americans who have not run afoul of 
the law volunteer or are drafted to serve in 
the United States Army—that Army says to 
Negroes, “You are pariahs unworthy to fight 
and perhaps die besides your white fellow- 
Americans to stop Hitler and dictatorship.” 
For the United States Army permits Negroes 
to serve only in segregated units. 

The racial policy of the United States Navy 
is just as bad. In it Americans who chose 
to be born with dark skins can serve only us 
menials. And if they dare protest and sign 
their names in honest manful fashion to 
their complaints of insults and degradation 
heaped upon them by white superiors, they 
are booted out unceremoniously and speedily. 
You doubt this? That is precisely what was 
done to 15 Negro messmen of the Phila- 
delphia within very recent months. 

Michael Kane, until lately personnel di- 
rector of the powerful American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and now training consult- 
ant to the Council of National Defense, last 
October quoted the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
as reporting 203,000 men making aircraft and 
conservatively predicting that by next August 
this number will be more than doubled to 
455,000 workers, exclusive of more than 
140,000 workers making accessories. Almost 
five thousand million dollars of new ships 
already contracted for will open jobs for 
174,000 workers by the end of 1941 and for 
261,500 by November of next year. 

WANTED—WHITE 

What happens when a Negro applies for 
one of these jobs? Let us say one who has 
had excellent training at one of New York 
City’s technical or trade schools or at Tuske- 
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gee or Hampton or in an N. Y. A. course. 
More often than not he finds the jobs segre- 
gated even in New York City. “Wanted— 
white. Mechanics, tool and die makers, sheet 
metal workers.” Far less frequently he finds, 
“Wanted—colored. Porters, cleaners, jani- 
tors.” 

Perhaps he goes directly to the Sperry Com- 
pany in Brooklyn which has received to Feb- 
ruary 1 from the United States Government 
orders for $56,634,009.18 worth of material to 
preserve democracy. Or to the Grumman 
Aircraft Corporation or the Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corporation, or the Republic Avia- 
tion Corporation on Long Island which, up to 
February 1941, have received from the Ameri- 
can people, Negro and white, through the ser- 
vants of that people, the Government at 
Washington, orders for $141,469,478.48 worth 
of aircraft. Curtly he is told that his race 
bars him as the man next in line with a 
white skin is given a job. Or perhaps the 
colored applicant is told that he can get a 
job only if he is a member of the American 
Federation of Labor Aeronautical Workers 
Union, chartered by the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, whose constitution bans 
all but white persons from membership. 

When the Offtce of Production Management 
was set up one of its codirectors, William 
Knudsen, declared that the unqualified aid 
of “every American man, woman, and child” 
was nece.sary to make the defense program 
able to save England and the United States. 
Mr. Knudsen was asked to urge the General 
Motcrs Corporation to abandon its discrimi- 
nation against Negro workers. Mr. Knudsen 
replied politely through a secretary that he 
no longer had any control over the policies of 
General Motors. 


NO LAW TO END DISCRIMINATION 


When Senator Rosert F. WAGNER wrote Mr. 
Knudsen regarding the flagrant racial dis- 
crimination policies of three Long Island air- 
craft plants, Mr. Knudsen’s office made a 
cursory investigation and reported to Senator 
WacGner that there is no law by which the 
Office of Production Management can act. 

New York is not an isolated offender. On 
the contrary, it is better in some respects 
than most cities. The Board of Education 
of Sa.: Diego, Calif., recently ruled that no 
Negro could take a vocational course unless 
he could present a letter from a local em- 
ployer guaranteeing him a job. Mr. Gott, 
the manager of the largest San Diego plant, 
the Consolidated Aircraft Co., which employs 
16,000 persons, said that he would employ no 
Negroes and that the United States Govern- 
ment had no power to make him do so. 

He gave as further reasons for shutting out 
Negroes that “white men won’t work with 
Negroes” and that “there are no trained 
Negroes.” Thus the vicious circle—no jobs 
because denied training; no training because 
shut out of jobs by color. As for white men 
refusing to work with Negroes, this is utterly 
false. Tens of thousands of Negroes work 
with whites making automobiles in Detroit, 
clothing in New York, steel in Gary and Pitts- 
burgh and Birmingham, meat products in 
Chicago, rubber in Akron, and digging coal 
in West Virginia. 


WHILE “PUTZI’S” SON IS WELCOMED IN 


On his weary way home to Harlem the 
Negro reads in an afternoon paper the highly 
publicized and photographed induction into 
the Air Corps of the United States Army of 
the son of the notorious “Putzi” Hanfstaengl, 
recently deposed piano player and consoler of 
Hitler in his relaxed hours, from which Air 
Corps the Negro is barred by color. Young 
Hanfstaengl is without doubt eager to serve 
the United States loyally, as are many other 
Americans of German descent. But it is 
tough for Negroes to see them welcomed into 
the Air Corps while Negroes are barred; and 
on the front page is an excited story of sus- 
pected sabotage in a powder plant in which 
Nazi bundists are employed in large numbers. 
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Can America afford today the luxury of 
such race prejudice? 


FEW NEGROES IN 


It is now becoming known to the public 
that our national defense has been domi- 
nated by generals and admirals who have 
learned little about mechanized warfare 
since 1917. But less well known is the fact 
that the same backwardness regarding war- 
fare characterizes the War and Navy Depart- 
ments’ attitude toward the Negro, They 
ignore the fact that hundreds of thousands 
of Negroes have graduated from colleges, 
technological schools, and high schools. They 
forget that the work of interracial agencies, 
labor unions, and churches has measurably 
increased the number of white Americans, 
including many in the South, who believe 
that it is time we began to become mature 
in our racial attitude. 

The picture, however, does have a few 
less dark spots and will have less still if 
thoughtful, decent Americans wake up to 
what is going on. Prodded by a mounting 
protest which coincided with the election, 
a few able Negroes have been placed in stra- 
tegic posts in the War Department, Selective 
Service Administration, and the Labor Supply 
Division of the Defense Council. John Car- 
mody of the Works Progress Administration 
issued recently an order against discrimina- 
tion. But it and a similar pronouncement 
by the Defense Council have no real power 
to require compliance. 


WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE? 


It is imperative, therefore, that the Senate 
speedily authorize the investigation of the 
status and treatment of the Negro in the 
defense program for which inquiry a dis- 
tinguished group of Senators, including 
Barzour of New Jersey, WAGNER of New York, 
Capper of Kansas, and Brown of Michigan 
have introduced a resolution. It is impera- 
tive that an aroused public opinion prevent 
Senator James Byrnes, of South Carolina, 
from bottling up this resolution in the 
powerful Committee on Audit and Control 
of which he is the chairman. 

What can ordinary citizens do? It is un- 
fortunate that the most vociferously vocal 
are the bigots. It is imperative that decent 
Americans also make articulate their belief 
in genuine democracy by protest to the Presi- 
dent, the Secretaries of War and the Navy, 
and to Senators. These should be told that 
the facts should be brought out by a Senate 
investigation, and that the evils be wiped 
out by legislative and administrative action— 
promptly and uncompromisingly. 

If we do this, we won’t as a nation be s0 
vulnerable to the taunts of being hypocrites 
which are daily being flung at us by Nazi 
Germany, South America, and Russia. 








Mr. Aubrey Williams and the American 
Youth Act 
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HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


LETTER OF HON. VITO MARCANTONIO, OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include herein a letter written 
by me to the Honorable Wii.1am H. Lar- 
RABEE, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, House of Representatives, in 
reply to a letter by Mr. Aubrey Williams 
of January 29, 1941: 


MarcH 13, 1941. 
Hon. WriutaM H. LARRABEE, 
Committee on Education, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

By Dear Mr. CHamRMAN LAPRABEE: The 
pressure of other duties has not permitted 
me to reply to the letter of January 29, 1941, 
addressed to you and other members of the 
Committee on Education by Mr. Aubrey Wil- 
liams relative to the bill which I introduced, 
H. R. 1100, the American Youth Act. 

Mr. Aubrey Williams’ attacks on both the 
bill and the American Youth Congress con- 
tained in this letter can best be answered by 
words from the mouth of Mr. Aubrey Wil- 
liams himself. 

On July 8, 1936, Mr. Aubrey Williams ex- 
tended greetings to the American Youth Con- 


gress at its meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, and. 


said: 
“I have watched with keen interest the 
of this session of the American 
Youth Congress in Cleveland, and you and 
your colleagues are to be commended for the 
penetrating inquiry being. made into the 
problems which confront American young 
people. Fundamentally, I feel that the ob- 
jectives of your organization and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration are similar in 
purpose; that each strives to secure for youth 
some compensation for the cultural and eco- 
nomic opportunities of which it has been 
robbed by the depression; that each is anx- 
ious to supply the two principal deficiencies 
under which youth labors today—lack of 
employment and inadequate means for an 
education. * * 

“* © © The problems of youth are in- 
extricably bound up in the problems of the 
Nation as a whole, and forces affecting one 
are refiected immediately by the other. But 
no amount of economic adjustment will of 
itself completely remove the obstacles youth 
encounters in coming of age. Probably they 
will never be done away with entirely. But 
they can be lessened, and the most hopeful 
sign of lessening now in progress lies in the 
determination of youth itself to take an ag- 
gressive, militant stand in defense of its 
rights and privileges. 

“That is the traditional American way of 
gaining an end, to do instead of being done 
for, and in that the American Youth Con- 
gress reflects a vigorous and encouraging 
trend in the psychology of the Nation’s 
youth. 

“AUBREY WILLIAMS, 
“Executive Director, N. Y. A.” 


On February 22, 1937, in the city of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Aubrey Williams addressed the 
national council meeting of the American 
Youth Congress, and said: 

“I want first to say that, for my part, I 
welcome you here in Washington. I am glad 
that you exist as an organization, and I glory 
in the high, unequivocal grounds that you 
have taken on many, as far as I know, all, 
of the important problems confronting you 
and likewise confronting the country. I es- 
pecially glory in the fact that you have taken 
such fine and unequivocal stands with re- 
gard to no discrimination in race, or matters 
of that character. And also I glory and con- 
gratulate you in the fact that you have taken 
a position of unequivocal opposition to war; 
that you will not be a party to making war 
upon other nations. * * * And I think 
that your whole position in calling the atten- 
tion of this country to the need, the great 
need, of youth is a very fine thing, and I 
know that it has already yielded some good 


results and that it 


wish you all power. 
expansion and grea 
“It seems to me that one lesson that his- 


tory teaches is that groups which lose the 
perspective of the whole larger problem of 
the Nation’s problems and its difficulties; 
that group makes a very small contribution, 
and I hope that you will stick to the great 
problems, so that your perspective will stay 
large and you will be the inclusive thing 
that you are fast becoming: a movement of 
the youth of America.” 

Again, on July 2, 1937, he sent the follow- 
ing greeting to the American Youth Con- 
gress, meeting in Milwaukee, Wis.: 

“This annual congress of young people 
from. all parts of the country has become an 
important aspect of our national scene. It 
is in keeping with our democratic tradition 
that young people should meet together to 
discuss the problems peculiar to their own 
group, to formulate their ideas in terms of 
broad objectives, and wherever action * * *, 

“It gives me great pleasure to send greet- 
ings once again to the American Youth Con- 
gress.” 

With regard to the bill itself, Mr. Williams 
had the following to say at the hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Education, Seventy-fifth Congress, March 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11. 1938: 


STATEMENT OF AUBREY WILLIAMS 


“I am very happy to have an opportunity 
to appear before the committee and to discuss 
with the committee the proposed bill pro- 
viding enlarged assistance to the youth of 
America. I have read the bill with a great 
deal of interest, and I agree with the prin- 
ciples involved in this bill. J agree with the 
purpose of the bill. * * 

“I think, Mr. Chairman, me the introduc- 
tion of this bill is a good thing, and I think 
that its presentation to Congress and to the 
American people is fine, and it is a desirable 
type of thing for a group of young people to 
do. I wholiy approve of their efforts to call 
the attention of the Nation to the plight of 
millions of young people in this country 
who are denied even the normal opportunities 
of gaining a livelihood, to say nothing of an 
education or a real chance in life, and I most 
emphatically approve of the efforts that they 
are making to call the attention of the 
Nation to this total situation. * * * 

“* ©* * I hope that your real attention 
can be focused upon what I know to be your 
ideals, and the ideals of this Congress, and 
that all youth who are born in America can 
lock forward to a life where their chances are 
based upon their ability in free and open 
enterprise where each will share equally in 
the great bounties of this country.” 

For your information, the American Youth 
Act was originally introduced in 1936 in the 
Senate by Senator Elmer Benson, and in the 
House by Congressman Thomas Amlie. In 
1938 it was introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Ernest Lundeen and in the House by 
Congressmen Jerry Voorhis, Maury Maverick, 
and John Coffee; and in 1940 it was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator James E, 
Murray and in the House by Congressman 
Vito Marcantonio; and it has again been 
introduced this session of Congress in the 
Senate by Senator James E. Murray and in 
the House by Congressman Vito Marcantonio, 

Mr. Aubrey Williams has therefore both 
consistently supported the American Youth 
Congress as well as my bill in the past. I 
wonder why Mr. Williams has changed his 
mind. If the bill was good then, why is it 
not good now? 

Very truly yours. 
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Fence Sitters 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, February 10, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY REV. MAURICE 8. 
SHEEHY 





Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by Rev. Maurice S. Sheehy, 
head of the Department of Religious 
Education of the Catholic University of 
America, over the Columbia network on 
February 8, 1941: 


This is a moment in which calm thought 
must precede decisive action. 

For some months I have been disturbed, 
both as an American citizen and as a Catholic, 
at the indifference shown toward the world 
revolution now in progress. It will be my 
privilege in a few days to join the fighting 
forces of our Nation as a chaplain in the 
Navy. My action is dictated in part by the 
fact that some weeks ago I chanced to read 
in Dante’s immortal legacy to culture a de- 
scription of the fence sitters, the angels who 
refused to fight either on the side of God or 
Lucifer, who had lost their inteliectual good. 

They were the isolationists, or, as Dante 
said, “they were for themselves only.” 

My action in joining the forces marshaled 
for the defense and security of our country 
may be interpreted by some as approval of 
our national-defense policy and all it implies. 
That assumption is 100-percent correct. 

I also believe that no church, mine or any 
other, should speak officially on the subject 
of our Government’s control of foreign affairs. 
Any church has a right and an obligation to 
declare the spiritual and moral principles 
which underlie forms of political action. It 
is, indeed, a happy circumstance that in our 
country, unlike many other desolate and un- 
happy countries, State and church operate in 
harmonious freedom. 

At this moment, I repeat, churches and 
their spokesmen might well stick to prin- 
ciples, those that have any, and let the tech- 
nical business of our State Department be 
administered by its well-informed officials 
under the direction of a noble and farsighted 
American, Cordell Huli. And the technical 
business of manning our defenses should not 
be left to journalistic crackpots, venal racket- 
eers, and committees which seek to usurp the 
powers of the President and the Congress. 
Our defense must be engineered by admirals, 
generals, and technicians who alone are com- 
petent to tell what can yrotect us from the 
threat of a Hitler-dominated world. While 
I happen to be an officer in the United States 
Naval Reserve, I know nothing about that 
business. 

I am competent and have an obligation to 
speak on the intrinsic right or wrong of this 
conflict which threatens to envelop the 
United States. On September 2, 1939, I had 
a ringside seat at one of the dramatic prel- 
udes to the war. I was in London, Three 
times the House of Parliament assembled to 
hear the statement which might mean war. 
The German hordes were rushing into de- 
fenseless Poland. Von Ribbentrop refused to 
show Hitler’s demands even to the Polish 
Ambassador. In that grim hour, I saw the 
late Chamberlain, pale and exhausted, as he 
exerted all the ingenuity of a peaceful heart 
and a great mind, to avert the arbitrament 


of war. He magnanimously and fairly re- 
vealed the efforts of Mussolini in behalf of 
peace. 

As Greenwood, the labor leader, rose to 
speak, there came a shout from the conserva- 
tive benches, “Speak for England,” and that 
moment I knew that the people of England 
had made a great decision—to fulfill their 
pledged word—a decision that would mean 
death to countless British youth. 

At that moment I was still a “fence sitter.” 

Possibly the fact that I am of Irish descent, 
mindful of the tyranny of England’s dicta- 
tors in the past, may explain in part my 
indifference. And then, too, I had as a 
youngster at base hospital No. 28 ministered 
to several thousand victims of the last war— 
and I had then decided that no war justified 
such suffering. 

I am no longer a “fence sitter.” My Irish 
blood clamors for vengeance against Eng- 
land—but only for God’s vengeance, which 
will be accomplished when England returns to 
the unity of Christendom. Perhaps in the 
providence of God that day may be speeded 
by the horrors of war. 

Today I am convinced, as a matter of calm 
reason, with all my inborn prejudices pull- 
ing to an opposite conclusion, that England’s 
cause is the cause of freedom, of the United 
States of America, and of Christianity. 

A document too little known, even among 
Catholics of Germany, is the encyclical let- 
ter of Pope Pius XI on the condition of the 
church in Germany. In it that noble man 
of God recalls the misgivings with which he 
signed the Concordat.. He reminds the chief 
of the German Government of its broken 
promise in these words: “The lessons of the 
past years make it clear where responsibility 
lies. They disclose machinations which have 
no other aim than a war of extermination. 
In the furrows where we labored to plant 
the seeds of peace, others were sowing the 
tares of discord, of hatred, of calumny, of 
secret and open enmity against Christ and 
His church, an enmity in principle, fed from 
a thousand springs and working with every 
means at its disposal.” 

Are those words of a British propagandist? 
No; they are the word of Pope Pius XI. And 
his spirit, thank God, lives on in another 
great Pope, Pius XII, who fearlessly, in his 
last Christmas message, demanded as a con- 
dition of a just peace, “the right of every 
nation, great or small, to live in freedom.” 

The real test of what is at stake for Chris- 
tianity in this conflict is not activity at the 
battlefronts, but what is occurring in those 
countries seized by the dictators. 

So expert is Russian ruthlessness that we 
have only a faint idea of what horrors have 
been visited upon the portion of Poland 
Hitler magnanimously gave his ally, Stalin. 
In the German-occupied part of Poland, 
churches have been razed, priests shot or 
imprisoned, 3,000,000 slaughtered, and other 
millions have been reduced to virtual slavery 
in German work camps. The whole phil- 
osophy of nazi-ism appears in the Christmas 
message of Herr Frank, Hitler’s representa- 
tive: “It is the greatest gift of heaven to be 
able to call one’s self a German, and we are 
proud to master the world as Germans. The 
Poles must loyally do their duty; and their 
duty is work.” 

Is it any wonder that Pope Piux XII wept 
as he received a Polish delegation with these 
words: “May Christ, who wept at the grave 
of Lazarus and over the ruins of His father- 
land, gather and some day compensate you 
for the tears you spill over Poland, which will 
not die.” 

Just two other instances of the peril to 
Christianity in a Hitler-dominated world. 
On February 2, 1941, a message was received 
from the seven Lutheran bishops in Norway 
condemning in fierce terms, “the systematic 
violence of Quisling storm troopers and 
interference with the preachers’ secrecy of 
oath.” A few days earlier the Catholic 
bishops of the Netherlands issued a defiance 
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of nazi-ism, even refusing the sacraments 
and Christian burial to members of the Nazi 
party in Holland. WH re is their version of the 
peril of Hitlerism: “The Nazi movement not 
only threatens to hamper the church in the 
execution of its tasks, but it endangers the 
Christian conception of life to those who 
participate in it.” 

And still there are some Americans who 
maintain that we should be fente sitters, in- 
different to the issue of war. Is it any won- 
der that Dante described the fate of the 
angelic fence sitters in these words: “Stung 
by wasps and hornets, their cheeks were be- 
dewed with blood, which, mixed with tears, 
dropped to their feet and was consumed by 
loathsome wo .* 

There are three nations to which I wish I 
could speak in person tonight. The first !s 
Ireland, the land of my fathers, which I love 
with all the passion a man dare love any 
nation. not his own. To this long-suffering 
people I would say, “We of Irish descent in 
America know that you will not desert other 
small nations in their hour of trial. We 
Irish-Americans have loved and defended 
you. We shall ever work for the peace and 
security of your country. But the Irish heart 
is magnanimous and we trust that feelings 
aroused by past injustice will not work havoc 
with the cause of freedom in the world.” 

And to my fellow-Catholics in Italy, I 
would say, “The people of Italy have no bet- 
ter friend than the people of the United 
States. Here millions of your children have 
found peaceful refuge. America has taken 
the Italian to its heart. In every walk of 
life he here represents the culture of a noble 
race. Our President, Mr. Roosevelt, has 
labored and prayed that yours might not be 
the course of war. We believe that bondage 
to Hitler is as bad as bondage to Stalin. 
Rise up in your might, sons of Italy. and 
follow the peaceful aspirations of our Holy 
Father and your own king. Italy belongs in 
the axis of Christ, not in the wicked alliance 
of God-denying tyrants. Come back—before 
it is too late—lest your young men die in 
vain on foreign fields for the triumph of 
Satanic force. What have you people of Italy 
in common with Hitler, Stalin, and the Japa- 
nese emperor worshippers? Your real friends, 
if the Fascist censors permit you to learn the 
truth, will be revealed as the free countries 
of the Americas.” 

And since this broadcast is reaching Eng- 
lish ears, may I add one further word: “We 
salut? you, fighting men of Britain, in your 
gallant stand against tyranny. We know 
there is joy in heaven over the fact that your 
citizens are now willing to die for that which 
in the past some of your rulers sought to 
stifle. England suffering appears more noble 
than ever did England triumphant. We shall 
stand with you and the God of freedom that 
the treachery of tyranny may be removed 
from this earth.” 
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Appendix of the Recorp an address by a 
former Member of this body, Hon. Henry 
D. Hatfield, on the subject The Preserva- 
tion of Our Heritage. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a pleasure, a privilege, and an honor 
which I keenly appreciate to be called upon 
by the members and associates of this church 
to address you on this, the Lord’s day, upon 
matters which are deeply troubling the hearts 
of all patriotic American citizens. The very 
existence of churches is imperiled in many 
lands. 

I am conscious of the responsibility which 
attaches to any citizen, no matter how hum- 
ble, who attempts to make his way intel- 
ligently through the dark maze of mo- 
mentous historic events which without a 
doubt are creating a world which in the 
future may be better—or far worse—than we 
have known during our lives. 

I am conscious also of a certain dignity 
of the human spirit that pervades this audi- 
ence; for they are members of a race whose 
ancestors know the lash of the slave whip, 
and therefore are usually more deeply appre- 
ciative of those liberties which so many 
Americans have taken for granted for s0 
many years, and which we are in danger of 
losing if our national policy is not so charted 
as to preserve them and pass them on to 
posterity unimpaired. 

It may also be considered true that in a 
world in which the passions of war and revo- 
lution have extinguished and blotted out reli- 
gious freedom in so many lands and that the 
members of this distinguished gathering are 
naturally more sensitive to the perils of 
losing even this last solace to the human 
soul. I want to confess to you in the be- 
ginning that I can make only a modest ap- 
proach to the tremendous problems that now 
confront the whole world, including 130,- 
000,000 people who inhabit the United— 
which the great majority of us fondly hope 
can remain at peace. 

There is no group, I believe, within the 
borders of our country that has more firmly 
fixed in their minds the early struggles and 
suffering that our ancestors had to endure 
before our Government was liberalized and 
all of us were admitted on a parity into the 
fabric of our Nation than those to whom 
these remarks are addressed. And for them 
to see before their very eyes the horror of 
the prospect of being plunged back into reli- 
gious or economic governmental slavery, 
through no fault of their own, is an outlook 
which, I believe, may well stir them to the 
very depths of their being. 

The only light available to guide us into 
this hazardous future is the record of the 
past, which records the blunders as well 
as the glories of all humanity. So, I believe, 
that our best method of approach to those 
grave problems which now beset us would 
be, for a moment at least, to look back to 
our beginning as a Nation. 

This is a time when every American citi- 
zen, regardless of race, creed, or color, must 
put aside political partisanship and place 
before it patriotic devotion to his country. 

No person ought to utter a remark derog- 
atory to our national leaders, unless he be 
convinced that he is thereby rendering some 
service of high patriotism. 

Therefore, I wish to be understood by all 
of those who have been kind enough to come 
here on this occasion that my motives are 
sincerely and deeply those of an American 
whose forebears fought to found this Re- 
public. I am a friend of England in her 
present struggle to ward off the besiegers 
who would invade and vanquish, if they 
could, that ancient and honorable island from 
whence sprang so many of our people and our 
institutions. I would send all feasible aid 
to the Mother Country in this hour of her 
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great agony that our citizens and their Na- 
tion can afford. I am in accord with Winston 
Churchill when he said if the British Empire 
survives, may those who look back a thousand 
years hence say: “This was her finest hour.” 

Yet, as an American citizen, charged with 
the high duty of preserving and defending our 
constitutional democracy, which has brought 
us so many blessings, and in looking back 
over the brief century and a half of our 
existence as a Nation—I am like many an- 
other American—I am deeply aware of the re- 
sponsibility of preserving this heritage and, 
at the same time, assisting in that help 
which the British Empire s~ desperately needs 
at the present time. 

When I am forced by circumstances to 
make a choice, I would be less than an Amer- 
ican if I did not put my country first. 

Indeed, to be frank, one might say that 
our past relations with the English have 
not always been of the most pleasant and 
harmonious nature. It should not be for- 
gotten that the founders, Washington, Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, and Adams, and many an- 
other patriot, reluctantly in most cases, took 
up arms in order to bring to them, and to 
us, those rights which they deemed inherently 
granted by the Creator of this universe, to 
each and every human being. Those rights 
included the right to worship God and, as 
we vision the concentration camps in for- 
eign countries where human beings are 
herded like beasts, because of religious preju- 
dices, bigotry, and intolerance, we must 
conclude that humanity as a whole has taken 
a step backward into the Dark Ages when 
people were put upon the rack and burned 
at the stake. 

The revolutionary struggle with England 
which the early American colonists won 
against great odds, defeating the most for- 
midable power in the world, established a 
republic the like of which the world has not 
seen for 2,000 years. This victory repre- 
sented the yearnings of humble men through 
long ages of torture and despair. 

I am not one to risk the achievement as 
some pawn in any gamble for empire. 

Continuing on, we recall, too, we had diffi- 
culties, despite our friendship with England, 
in the War of 1812 when an attempt was 
made to drive our commerce from the seas. 
Our White House was actually set on fire 
and burned to the ground by the British 
regiments, so that James Madison, the then 
President, and his wife were compelled to 
leave that historic building in great haste. 
It was only the genius of Henry Clay, as a 
peace negotiator, who prevented that clash 
at arms with England from becoming a major 
disaster to our infant Nation. 

Then we may proceed onward to the time 
when the government of England in 1834 at- 
tempted a more liberal policy and ordered 
that the iron shackles be stricken from every 
slave within the British Empire and that the 
owners thereof be duly compensated. From 
this distance and from our present historic 
perspective we can only regret that our states- 
men of that era, Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, 
great men though they were, did not have 
the vision to perform a similar liberation on 
similar terms, in our own land as Lincoln 
suggested. 

When slavery did come to a crisis in our 
country, again we find that England, or at 
least the ruling powers of England, includ- 
ing William E. Gladstone and the Marquess of 
Salisbury, looked with complacency on the 
grievous spectacle of the young American re- 
public rending itself apart and, as they 
thought, committing suicide. Indeed, we find 
Mr. Gladstone, one of the greatest statesmen 
who ever graced the British Isles, saying that 
Jefferson Davis had made a nation and that 
he did not believe the restoration of the 
American Union by force attainable. 

And we find the Marquess saying: 

“The people of the South are the natural 
allies of England. The North keeps an op- 


position shop in the same department of 
trade as ourselves.” 

And, of course, everyone remembers the 
ravages on our cOmmerce during the Civil 
War, committeed by ships built and fitted and 
financed in the great yards of England. Hap- 
pily, however, those are things of the past. 
In a century or more of our relations with 
the people of Canada, the long border line 
stretching from Maine to Vancouver has 
never been violated by either government, 
and, step by step, our relations with the 
mother country have improved so that these 
things I have mentioned seem like remote 
and far-off events. 

We come to the time which many of us now 
living can well remember, when Admiral 
Dewey, confronted by the guns of German 
warships at Manila, was given to understand 
by British naval officers, who also stood by, 
that “blood was thicker than water.” 

We then come on down to the time, quite 
modern and quite recent, when Lloyd George, 
the then Prime Minister of England, paid this 
handsome tribute to the brave soldiers of the 
American A. E. F.: 

“America came in after the break-down of 
Russia, the elimination of Rumania, and the 
conquest of Serbia by the Germanic forces. 


* The Allies were not even holding their own, 


and the issue was in doubt. America settled 
it. She converted a stalemate into a victory.” 

I, as an American, have only the highest 
respect for Mr. Lloyd George. He was among 
the very first to point out the flaws in the 
Treaties of Versailles, which have produced 
the present war. He was among the first of 
British statesmen to urge that justice be 
done and that error be corrected, and his 
purpose was to avoid the present conflict, 
which threatens to bring down to ruins the 
civilization which has been so laboriously 
built up since the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire over a thousand years ago. 

If other British statesmen had been as wise 
as he we would not now be called upon to 
convert another stalemate into a British vic- 
tory. 

While we are considering the career of Mr. 
Lloyd George, it is perhaps not inappropriate 
to consider the influence that he had upon 
the statesmren of the United States many 
years ago. Those social reforms which he put 
into effect in England about 1910 impressed 
a few of those officials who were then in 
charge of the governments of the various 
States. Those reforms included workmen's 
compensation, unemployment insurance, old- 
age pensions—in short, a great forward step 
toward social security. 

As Governor of West Virginia at that time, 
25 years ago or more, I believe that I had 
sensed a momentous turn of affairs for the 
common man, and I fought for and succeeded 
in putting into effect a workman's compen- 
sation act. This revolutionized the old fel- 
low-servant relationship between employer 
and employee and brought great benefit to 
the workers under the sanction of law, and 
these new rights could not be taken away 
from them. For this reform, far in advance 
of those enacted by the New Deal, I was de- 
nounced as a Socialist and as a “red.” 

I advocated mother’s pensions, I abolished 
child labor, and, later on in the United States 
Senate, I was successful, with the assistance 
of others, in having enacted into law the 
first retirement for one group of industrial 
workers and old-age pensions in the history of 
the American Republic. 

Those reforms which Mr. Roosevelt has so 
wisely continued in the name of social secur- 
ity are merely a belated version of the Lloyd 
George reforms of 30 years ago. And while 
they are not perfect, they are worthy of appro- 
bation, and are now generally accepted as 
something to be cherished. 

In my view, however, at the present time, 
even these social reforms are not enough to 
satisfy the long-repressed yearnings of the 
average human being. We are living in an 
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age when the intelligence of man has pro- 
duced so many marvelous machines, so pro- 
ductive of goods that none of the 2,000,000,000 
and more people who dwell on this earth 
ought to be in need of food, clothing, shelter, 
and fuel to keep warm, and medical atten- 
tion to restore health. 

I mention this outstanding fact—never 
before achieved in any other of the long eons 
of time—so that I may attempt in a modest 


- Way to analyze for you what I consider to 


be the fundamental, the deep, underlying 
motives of the present conflict which threat- 
ens our very civilization itself, destroying 
the seats of learning and the laboratories of 
science, and plunging us, against our better 
judgment, into an era of blood and tears 
which no nation or race may escape. 

The fundamentals of this conflict, as I 
view it, is a struggle of the men of all na- 
tions against machines and those groups of 
men who selfishly appropriate, to their own 
interest, too large a share of the profits of 
these machines. 

We can see it, though we may deplore it, 
in the horrible brutality of the “red’’ revolu- 
tion in Russia. We can see it in the repres- 
sive slavery in Germany and in Italy. Wecan 
see it in the fall of France. We can see it in 
the poverty-stricken and illiterate peasants 
of Rumania, Serbia, and other small nations 
of the Balkans. We can se> it in the grop- 
ings of the myriads of yellow men in China, 
who once had the world’s greatest civiliza- 
tion. We can see the struggle, or the begin- 
ning of it, in the feeble efforts of the peons 
of Mexico, and we can see it in the iron-fisted 
dictatorships which prey on the poorer ele- 
ments of the Indian population of all South 
America. Conditions south of the border 
are such that, in some cases, humanity is 
exploited more cruelly than at any time in 
the blackest period of the Dark Ages. 

And if you care to look about you in the 
State of West Virginia, and in other States— 
I might say every State in the Union—you 
can see similar indications of unrest and 
dissatisfaction with our present economic 
management, dominated by government. 

I mention these injustices solely for the 
reason that I want you, if you will, to look 
beneath the surface of things before you 
again risk our country’s destiny and the glo- 
rious future that we might have, by plunging 
into another war across the sea. 

In one sense then, the events that are 
occurring today are parts of a world revolu- 
tion. 

It is not promised, and no candid person 
can believe that this tremendous turn in 
human affairs will reach its climax in the life- 
time of an: person now living—but we do 
know there has been set in motion from the 
inner hearts of persons in all nations a vast 
tide which portends a new epoch—a new 
world. Whether it shall be for the better or 
for the worse will depend in part on what we 
do here in America in our own generation. 

Is it not clear to each and every one 
present here that it is our duty to look 
closely and decide as wisely as we can what 
we should do? 

Let us glance at the record of the great 
wars that have been fought. 

Napoleon I, only a little more than a hun- 
dred years ago, had conquered all of Europe 
except Great Britain. There was a peace con- 
ference in the year 1815. ‘Those in control of 
it promised the people of that day and age 
that it would usher in a golden era. In a 
little more than three decades Europe was 
torn by a succession of revolutions within 
the various nations, the purpose of which was 
to obtain the very privileges which we, as a 
nation, had won beginning -n 1776. But the 
crowned heads of Europe were determined 
that that this should not come to pass, and 
many of the defeated revolutionaries sought 
sanctuary and freedom in the United States. 

From that time until the present moment 
there was not one single decade in which 
som2 nation of Europe, including Great 
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Britain, was not at war. And in each of 
those separate wars the ruling statesmen of 
each individual country promised that it was 
a@ war that would bring good and not evil. 

Outstanding among the wars of that period, 
that is, tr : middle of the nineteenth century, 
were those of Napoleon III, who is sometimes 
alluded to, because of his unfortunate ex- 
perience~, as Napoleon the Lesser. 

His career possibly affords a strange and 
startling precedent for some of the events 
that have happened in our own country in 
recent years. Napoleon IIIT won the confi- 
dence of the French people at a moment 
when they were in the depths of despair, and 
they elected him as their President. On 
assuming this great responsibility, his first 
thought, seemingly, was to extend the tenure 
of his office, the term being limited to only 4 
years. The result was that he was elected a 
second time by a vastly increased majority, 
which had been accomplished by a change in 
France’s basic laws by coercion of the voters. 

He then elevated himself and took the title 
of emperor. He became the dictator of 
France, Like many another dictator, he then 
thought to crown his career with some illus- 
trious military exploits against the better 
Judgment of the wiser of his generals. He 
plunged into war with impoverished and dis- 
united Italy and there won ah easy victory. 
He fought with England and Sardinia against 
Russia in the Crimean War. Emboldened by 
this quick success, he set up a puppet king 
in Mexico—the ill-fated Maximilian—and 
then, seeking further glories after the manner 
of his famous kinsman, Napoleon I, he be- 
came involved in a war with the then dis- 
united Germanic dukedoms, kingdoms, and 
principalities toward the north, which re- 
sulted in utter and unexpected disaster to 
France—not because of their lack of valor or 
lack of patriotism, but because of the un- 
wisdom of their ruler, who was willing to risk 
the fate of France to advance his own per- 
sonal ambition. Historians now look back 
upon that struggle as a triumph for the blood 
and iron policy of Bismarck, the distin- 
guished German statesman, who called him- 
self the honest broker among jealous and 
greedy nations. 

When the German Army in 1871 overran 
northern France, besieged and captured Paris, 
levied an indemnity of $1,000,000,000 in gold 
and territorial cessions, and created the first 
modern German emperor in the mirrored and 
gilded halls of the palace of Versailles, our 
fathers and our grandfathers here in the 
United States were not seized with panic and 
hysteria then, as is the case now. 

They did not then conjure up in their 
imagination the frightful bogey that within 
the next year or so the highly trained armies 
of Prince Bismarck would sail across the 
seas with the idea of devastating our east- 
ern seaboard. The men who were directing 
the destiny of the United States of that day 
in 1871 were calm and resolute and unafraid 
and were faithful to the teachings of Wash- 
ington that we should avoid foreign entangle- 
ments. 

The only great change that has came about 
since that time was the invention of the 
internal-combustion engine, which made pos- 
sible the airplane and the automobile. It 
was this invention that made possible the 
blitzkrieg in Europe last summer. 

The automobile and the airplane are as 
available to us as they are to the Germans 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
American people—who have more automo- 
biles than any other nation in the world— 
are better adapted than even the Germans 
in handling motorized war equipment either 
on land or in the air. Indeed, the Americans 
are responsible for these inventions. 

The Americans of 1871 did not see a “fifth 
columnist” lurking behind every tree. They 
went about their business calmly and quietly 
intent upon running their own business and 
developing their own country and permitting 
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Europe to adjust her own difficulties. Should 
we not now strive to recapture some of that 
spirit of calmness and fortitude, especially 
when military experts tell us that the in- 
vasion of the United States by any power, 
or combination of powers from overseas, is 
well-nigh impossible—and under the very 
best circumstances would require from 1 to 2 
years of the most intensive study and prep- 
aration to make even the attempt. 

They tell us that the broad oceans, one of 
them 2,500 miles wide, and the other 6,000 
miles wide, are but highways over which we 
can be attacked. It should be remembered 
that 7 months have gone by and the entire 
Germany army, as yet, have been unable to 
cross even that narrow strip of 22 miles of 
water between Calais and Dover. 

Those who take the defeatist view forget, 
not only the stamina and resourcefulness of 
the average free American, but they also seem 
to forget those two great mountain ram- 
parts—one of them the Rockies in the West, 
and the Alleghenies in the Fast, on the crests 
of which the millions of available American 
citizen-soldiers could stand off any invader, 
as Abraham Lincoln observed, for a period of 
a thousand years. 

The war between France and Germany 
which occurred in 1871, in reality set the stage 
for the war which involved the whole world 
in 1914-18. The most learned of historians 
now agree, contrary to the popular belief of 
the American people in 1914, that war, at 
least in part, had its incentive in the desire 
of France to reclaim the territory which it 
had lost, and it was for that reason the French 
statesmen developed the Entente Cordiale— 
France, Russia, and England. This fact does 
not, of course, in any sense exculpate the un- 
wise leaders of the newly formed German 
kingdom. They were equally willing, even 
eager, to have the issue settled on the field 
of battle, 

As we now look back upon that great strug- 
gle, as we remember the comment of Lloyd 
George, that America converted a stalemate 
into victory, can we be sure that it was worth 
our while to hazard our destiny overseas and 
sacrifice the sons of cur mothers in what has 
proven to be a vain effort to pacify the quar- 
reling nations of Europe? 

Are we not to be pardoned as we review the 
various peace conferences in Europe during 
the last century, if we have some doubts as 
to whether any good can come from the 
present great war? 

The golden age which was promised by 
Talleyrand, Prince Metternich, and, with some 
reservations, by the Duke of Wellington, 
failed to materialize. The masses of the Eu- 
ropean people did not see their dreams come 
true. If we proceed onward to the assault 
which the Russian Empire launched in the 
late seventies upon the Ottoman Empire in 
the hope of gaining Constantinople, we learn 
that deception and treachery was the rule 
rather than the exception among the dip! r- 
matists of Europe. The warm-water port 
which Russia won was wrested away from her 
in 1879 by the skillful efforts of Bismarck and 
Disraeli. 

As for the treaties of Versailles, the most 
critical of all were the statesmen of Great 
Britain after it became known that the dis- 
memberment of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire had wreaked world-wide havoc. 

Contrary to the popular belief, the creation 
of the small states of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and the division of Austria-Hungary into 
small fragments, while it was done in the 
name of self-determination, was in reality a 
measure of security for the Republic of 
France. It was in truth, as historians pointed 
out, a retrograde step because the onward 
march of civilization has shown that only the 
larger states which have a sufficient amount 
of coal, iron, and oil to enable them to pre- 
serve their independence, can compete suc- 
cessfully in the markets of the world. 
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That the dissolution of these small states 
had been anticipated was shown by the alac- 
rity with which Czechoslovakia was thrown to 
the wolves. Thus, it is clear that these tiny 
states of Europe, many of them no bigger 
than some of the smaller states of our union, 
can never hope to be anything more than 
pawns in the bloody game of empire. 

That the war aims of England and France 
in 1939, as they were in 1914, was the removal 
of Germany as an industrial competitor was 
shown in the differing attitude toward Russia. 

The crimes of Hitler were cried to the high 
heavens, while the similar ones of Stalin 
were soft-pedaled so that he might be wooed 
as a possible ally. 

To see the diplomacy of the United States 
make a similar attempt, and adopt a similar 
attitude is a most dismal spectacle. 

What essential difference is there in the 
conquests of Hitler and the seizur_ by Stalin 
of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Bessarabia? To the unbiased onlooker the 
one would seem as deplorable as the other. 

If we are prepared to restore the nations 
vanquished by Germany are we also pre- 
pared to war with Russia to restore the small 
nztions absorbed by the red conqueror? 

Our ethical position, with regard to Russia, 
seems like that of England and France, to 
be an utterly false one. 

The movement to rectify the mistakes of 
this treaty received the sanction of many 
British statesmen long before the rise of 
Hitler. And among “hose who criticized and 
sought to adjust the imperfections were, not 
only Neville Chamberlain, but Stanley Bald- 
win, Lord Lothian, and Ramsay MacDonald. 

The mistake in appeasement was not in 
the policy itself, but arose from the fact 
that it was “too little, and too late.” 

Indeed, Lord Lothian, in 1937, said: 

“It is Europe which is the main focus, the 
main center from which the threat of war 
throughout the worli now springs, and the 
fundamental reason for that is not the am- 
bition or the malignity of any particular 
race or people; it is the fact that today it 
is divided into 26 sovereign Statcs.” 

This was made so by the Versailles Treaty. 

He could have properly said: Free trade 
practices from within these 26 nationals, with 
protection from without would have been 
helpful, as has always been the policy among 
states that make up our Republic. 

When a division was attempted in our 
Union in 1861, Lincoln asked the question: 

. “Can aliens make treaties better than 
friends can make laws?” 

If we are to compare the present struggle 
between the British Empire and the German 
Nation with either the second or the third of 
the Punic wars (which were waged 2,000 
years ago between Rome and Carthage for 
domination of the Mediterranean), then we 
must conclude that the ultimate end will be 
the destruction of one or the other of the 
combatants. 

If in this struggle the British Empire 
should be dismembered and scattered, with 
each of its parts compelled to fend for itself, 
the world would possibly witness a hundred 
years of confusion. This is because of all 
the nations of the world, the British people 
have shown the highest ability to govern 
other peoples, such as the natives of Africa 
and India. On the contrary, the German 
people, whose modern naticn is only a little 
more than 75 years oid, have had little or 
no political experience. They have shown, 
indeed, no ability whatever to govern them- 
selves. They have always been governed by 
some king or dictator or tribal chieftain. 
Therefore, a German victory over England 
would not be for the good of the world. 

Looking at the other eventuality, we re- 
member that in the third Punic War, Rome, 
under Scipio Africanus, literally plowed under 
the once bright city of Carthage, master of 
the Mediterranean, and invoked a curse on 
anyone who should ever dare rebuild the 


metropolis, which had once been the most 
advanced democracy in all history. The 
democracy of was totally extin- 
guished after only a little more than 160 
years. 

There are today those who advocate, in 
the event that Britain, aided by the United 
States, should be victorious, the total dis- 
memberment and disruption of the German 
Nation and the reduction of that nation to 
small tribal states, so that as a people they 
would be utterly impotent, either from a 
military, economic, or any other viewpoint. 

I believe that we are justified in asking 
whether this kind of a Cathaginian peace 
would be for the good of the world. 

While we may despise, detest, and abhor 
the atrocities committed by and in the name 
of Hitler, should we ignore the achievements 
of German scientists, especially those who 
greatly aided in ushering in the present age 
of chemistry? 

The music of Wagner, the poetry of Goethe, 
Heine, the literature of Schiller, and the 
works of other distinguished Germans, their 
achievements in the field of medicine, all 
point to the undesirability of foregoing their 
possible future services to mankind—under a 
different system of government and with a 
more equitable apportionment of the earth’s 
natural resources. 

To the historians of the future these mat- 
ters may seem especially poignant and dis- 
tressful, for they will realize, as all informed 
men now know, that the differences between 
the English people and the German people 
are those of nationality and not race. The 
two nations are blood kinsmen. Basically 
both nations sprang from the old Germanic 
tribes which once worshipped pagan gods 
and were steeped in barbarism. Hengist and 
Horsa, who led the invading hordes of Angles, 
Saxons, Jutes, and Danes in their long- 
prowed galleys to invade and conquer Eng- 
land, were basically of the same racial stock 
as the mechanized legions which so recently 
overran Europe. The same thing can truth- 
fully be said of the fundamental racial strain 
of a majority of the people of the United 
States. Thomas Jefferson, indeed, once sug- 
gested Hengist and Horsa as suitable to have 
their figures emblazoned on the great real of 
our infant Republic. 

Hence, does it not behoove us in this mo- 
ment of decision to look carefully and cau- 
tiously into the type of peace likely to follow 
the present war? 

We were not so thoughtful in our first 
meshing in European wars when we sent 
2,000,000 soldiers into the blood-stained bat- 
tlefields of Europe in 1917. Lord Balfour, in 
his memoirs, confesses that he was amazed, 
when Woodrow Wilson discussed with him 
the entrance of the United States into the 
war, that President Wilson made no inquiry 
as to the war aims of the Allies. President 
Wilson himself afterward said that he had no 
knowledge prior to the Congress of Versailles 
as to the secret treaties which England and 
France and Russia and Italy had engaged in— 
and it was not until many years after the 
peace conference was closed that these secret 
treaties became a matter of public knowledge. 

To those who are familiar with those secret 
treaties, including the treaty of London 
entered into in 1915, the present spectacle in 
Europe is not surprising. 

In the secret treaty of London, Italy was 
promised compensation in northern Africa. 
Italy was also promised the coast of Dalmatia 
and that she would share in the rartition 
of Turkey. What was the outcome? These 
pledges were ignored by the surviving victors. 
Russia was promised the warm-water port at 
Constantinople, for which she had previously 
fought four unsuccessful wars. This prom- 
ise was also ignored by the victors. Instead 
France and England arrogated to themselves 
the more valuable portions of Turkey, France 
taking Syria and England the rich Mesopo- 
tamian oil fields. Russia was again blocked 
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in her ice-bound ports and even the windows 
of the Baltic were shut tight. This was a 
peace of hate and revenge and aggrandize- 
ment, as I pointed out in 1932; and it is, 
therefore, not surprising that in after years 
Prime Minister Baldwin said: 

“I often remember that just after the 
Napoleonic Wars there were two great men, 
as different as could be—one an Englishman 
and a soldier, the other a Frenchman and a 
diplomat. There were two men who realized 
that if you press your advantages and your 
terms beyond a certain point you are sowing 
dragon’s teeth, which you or someone else will 
reap. One was the Duke of Wellington, the 
other Talleyrand, and, unfortunately, the 
spirit of neither of these remarkable men 
was present at Versailles.” 

Had these great personalities been present 
at Versailles, this present war would have 
been avoided. 

I have always contended, however, in the 
past that these were matters for the nations 
of Europe to settle among themselves, and as 
early as 1932 I went so far as to suggest that 
the issues raised at Versailles would be set- 
tled either over the conference table or on the 
field of battle. I deeply regret that my hum- 
ble and modest suggestion at that time went 
unheeded. Action then might have pre- 
vented the rise of the bloodthirsty dema- 
gog, who is known as Adolf Hitler and the 
present sorrow and suffering and anxiety 
throughout the world. 

I was among the first in the United States 
Senate to protest against the awful atrocities 
committed in Germany against people of the 
Jewish faith, and today I consider this the 
most abominable of all the political crimes 
committed by any nation in modern times, 
because, after 400 years of almost continuous 
religious war, civilized men everywhere had 
come to believe that every man should be 
entitled to worship God after the dictates of 
his own heart. For these utterances in the 
Senate, I was glad and proud to receive the 
thanks of Rabbi Wise and other distinguished 
Jews in America. 

While we are being urged at the present 
time to send our Navy and our fleets of aero- 
planes to bring about a British victory, would 
we not be prudent if we paid some attention 
to the statements of Mr. Churchill, who, like 
Lord Balfour, tells us very frankly, that no 
one in Washington, so far, has ever deigned 
to ask the real aims of Britain or what sort 
of peace she proposes to make. Will her 
peace be the utter destruction and dismem- 
berment of the German Empire? Will it be 
merely a repetition of the blunders of Ver- 
sailles, which, from an economic standpoint, 
prostrated the entire world and did much to 
bring on the depression from which our coun- 
try is now suffering. If those are the real 
aims, then this present war will have been 
fought in vain, because such a peace would 
be only an armistice until a new generation 
had grown strong enough to take up arms 
again. Historians agree that one of the 
wisest things ever said by President Woodrow 
Wilson was his famous phrase, “peace with- 
out victory.” But the idealistic aims of 
Woodrow Wilson were not realized. It was 
not the lack of support by the United States 
which prevented this, but the selfishness, 
jealousy, and greed of England, France, Italy, 
and others of the Allied nations. They were 
then more intent on dividing up the spoils 
than in insuring the future peace of the 
world. The people of the world in his day 
did not realize what he meant by that. They 
do not seem to know it now. It was not until 
the great depression smote one nation after 
another in the backwash of war and placed 
millions of men in the bread line of Europe 
and the United States that the world realized 
that the peace was as hurtful and damaging 
to the victor as to the vanquished. 

A closer study of the economies of Europe 
proved that it was the injurious effect of 
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tariff walls raised by even the smallest of 
the nations over there that prevented re- 
covery and brought on the discontent which 
led to the rise of dictators and eventually to 
the present war. If this lesson has not been 
learned by the statesmen of Europe, as I 
suggested in 1932, then Europe, no matter 
what the outcome of the present war, can 
hope for no more than a continuation of 
the struggles which have raged on that con- 
tinent, without ceasing, since many centuries 
befcre the birth of Christ. 

As we review the histories of great em- 
pires, beginning with the Babylonian, the 
Assyrian, the Egyptian, the Persian, the 
Greek, and the ancient Empire of Rome, we 
find that without exception none of these 
empires survived unless they were able at 
any time to meet any attacker or combina- 
tion of attackers. When any of these em- 
pires failed to meet this test they speedily 
went into dissolution. We would be disre- 
garding all the experience of history if we 
were to say at this hour that the British 
Empire is an exception. 

Yet, we are told that after a thousand 
years of existence and with a population 
of 500,000,000 people, and with resources 
from over 13,000,000 miles of earth, 
containing the richest of natural resour- 
ces, that the British Empire is unable to 
survive without the help of the Ameri- 
can people. What does this mean? It 
means that if the British Empire survives 
as a result of our help, that we as a nation 
have become the de facto head of the Brit- 
ish Empire, with all of its responsibilities and 
that the capitol of that empire has been 
transferred from the Thames to the Potomac. 
Is this an enticing prospect? Are the Amer- 
ican people ready to shoulder the burden of 
policing the sea lanes of the world, and of 
keeping the peace of Asia and Africa in addi- 
tion to that of Europe? This is the picture 
drawn for us, not by American statesmen, 
but by the leading public figures of England, 
who say that they are penniless, that they 
are without arms, and that they will go 
down unless we help—and help quickly. 
Does it not sound, as it goes echoing down 
the corridors of time strangely similar to 
the despairing cry of Marshal Haig when he 
called to us across the seas, “We are fighting 
with our backs to the wall!” We gallantly 
responded 25 years ago to his dramatic 
appeal, but our only reward was sorrow and 
debt. 

We, as a nation, have had but little ex- 
perience in empire and that little has proven 
so disastrous to the people of our country 
that their Congress, some years ago, voted to 
relinquish the Philippines and set them free. 
Our administrations in Puerto Rico and San 
Domingo have not been conspicuously suc- 
cessful, and only recently it was urged in 
Congress that we did not desire full pos- 
session of the British islands that fringe our 
eastern seaboard, because they are an eco- 
nomic liability. I am proud of the vote 
which I cast in the Senate to give the 
Filipino his freedom, not at some distant date, 
but immediately upon passage of the bill, 
for I realized the inhabitants of those islands 
had successfully conducted their own tribal 
government long before the conquistadors 
of Spain planted the red and gold banner of 
Christian imperialism upon their island 
shores. 

I felt that my vote was in conformity with 
the doctrine of President Monroe, who cou- 
pled protection of the Americas with absten- 
tion, on our part, from interference in the 
affairs of Europe and Asia. Quest of em- 
pires in distant lands was something which 
our forefathers and the founders of our Re- 
public strongly warned against. It follows, 
therefore, that if they were right, then the 
present group who want again to lead us into 
war across the sea, are wrong. 

It is said that the people of England are 
fighting our battle and that by supplying 


them with arms and munitions of war we 
can enable them to continue to fight our 
battle, but I say that if this is actually our 
war, then we shou!d be over there fighting by 
their side. Any nation whic’: becomes so 
fearful and so indolent—and this is certainly 
not true of the American people—and So en- 
raptured with softness in life that it hires 
mercenaries to fight its battles has heard the 
bells tolling its own doom. 

We are told that any but a British victory 
would sound the knell of our hopes for world 
trade after the war is over. At the present 
time 54 percent of our exports constitutes 
armaments being shipped and flown to Eng- 
land. In 1934 Mr. Secretary Hull promised 
that his reciprocal trade treaties would insure 
peace and tranquillity for the whole world. 
Instead, his efforts have been climaxed by the 
bloodiest war in all human history. When 
a Member of the Senate I protested against 
the unwisdom of these tariff treaties and the 
abandonment of our time-honored policy of 
impartiality toward all nations in matters of 
trade. My feeling was that these treaties, con- 
ferring favors upon one nation and arousing 
jealousy and enmity of other nations, would 
bring about the very painful situation that 
now exists. I felt that Mr. Hull’s policy would 
destroy rather than improve our foreign mar- 
kets. The loss of our market for cotton and 
tobacco is only one of the many hurtful 
consequences. The truth of the matter is 
that 90 percent of our trade and commerce 
has always been amongst ourselves, in our 
own land, and the balance of the remaining 
10 percent consisted of articles that would 
sell anywhere, at any time, because of their 
superior quality. We are short-sighted, then, 
to speak of world trade as an absolute neces- 
sity for a self-contained Nation like the 
United States. Though world trade is desir- 
able—yes; essential—we would not perish 
without it. We are told that we will be 
robbed of the inviting field of South American 
commerce. This is largely an illusion, and 
for the very clear reason that the products 
which the South American nations have to 
offer—except tin, rubber, and coffee—we can 
and do produce within our own country. It 
follows, then, that every hundred pounds of 
beef, and every bale of hides, every bushel of 
wheat and other grain, and every bale of 
cotton that is brought into our country 
from South America deprives some American 
farmer of his income. 

When we are told by propagandists that 
the chief motive of British Minister Canning 
in supporting the Monroe Doctrine when it 
was first proclaimed was to aid the United 
States, we can justly say that another and 
equally important motive was the markets of 
the newborn republics of South America, and 
rightfully so. Europe is the natural market 
for South American products. That was over 
a hundred years ago, and since then Great 
Britain has always had the lion’s share of 
the South American trade. 

This was due to the fact that Britain 
shortly thereafter began to enclose and aban- 
don her farm lands, depending upon her 
manufactured products to exchange for food 
from all the nations of the world. The error 
of such policy is now clearly apparent. We, 
too, could have an abundance of world trade 
if we were prepared to lower our standards of 
living and abandon our agricultural industry 
as England did. But the dangers of such a 
policy were pointed out at the time by Henry 
Clay, when he, and Webster, and Calhoun 
were the leading figures of the American Con- 
gress. Mr. Clay said that a nation which de- 
pended upon its agriculture alone would find 
itself in difficulty in time of war, because it 
would lack the means to produce the imple- 
ments of war. He further said that a nation 
depending alone upon its manufacturing ca- 
pacity would find itself in danger of starva- 
tion in time of war. And that is what we 
regret to see in England today. There are 
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enough unused agricultural lands on the 
British Isles to render the danger of starva- 
tion remote, if not impossible. But she chose, 
until recent times, a policy of free trade, such 
as Mr. Hull and the international financiers 
now advocate for the United States. If we 
should adopt such a policy in search of world 
trade we should eventually render ourselves 
liable to the same peril. 

Supportive of the fact that every nation 
must be self-sufficient in all of the necessities 
of life, it will be remembered that, prior to 
the World War, beginning in 1914, Germany 
had developed a chemical industry that served 
the entire world. 

No other nation undertook the develop- 
ment of this great essential to the welfare of 
mankind, depending upon Germany to un- 
fold the mysteries of chemistry. They did it 
most efficiently; they did it to the point that, 
had they carried it into full effect, in the 
early prosecution of the last war, they would 
have won a victory over the opposition, due 
to the potency of the poison gas weapon. 
They demonstrated it was possible to in- 
capacitate more men in a shorter period of 
time by poison gas than by any other means. 

Germany then controlled the chemical in- 
dustry of the world. 

The lesson gained from this 1914-18 strug- 
gle was that any nation holding a monopoly 
on the chemical industry was master of the 
situation in the event of war. And this is 
true of any of the essentials of life, such as, 
industry, farm products, and fuel. 

This fact was recognized by President Wil- 
son after the poison-gas demonstration by 
the German forces upon the allied armies. 
On May 20, 1919, the President sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress in which he in part 
stated: 

“The experiences of the war have made it 
plain that in some cases too great reliance on 
foreign supplies is dangerous, so that in de- 
termining certain parts of our tariff policies, 
domestic corporations must be borne in mind 
which are political as well as economical.” 

On October 28, 1921, President Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce in the Wilson admin- 
istration, made this observation: 

“In modern warfare it is fundamental and 
vital to us that we should maintain those 
industries on which we are bound to depend 
for our very defense if we ever come to con- 
flict.” 

With further reference to the use of chem- 
icals in warfare, Capt. Victor Leffbure, cap- 
tain in the English Army, wrote a book upon 
this subject, the title of which was the “Rid- 
dle of the Rhine.” In this he depicted the 
reign of terror which took place among the 
allied troops when poison gas was loosed upon 
them by the armies of the central nations of 
Europe. 

The message of President Wilson urging 
legislation wpon the subject of developing 
chemical industry in America fell upon fertile 
soil. The Congress immediately enacted a 
measure that encouraged the development of 
such an industry. Heretofore in America 
there were produced but few chemicals, and 
only those of the very crudest kind used for 
manufacturing purposes. 

Today the United States is self-sufficient 
in chemicals for the welfare of humanity, for 
the encouragement of crop development, and 
for every purpose where chemicals are util- 
ized by man. 

Due to the great natural resources to be 
found here in West Virginia, the chemical in- 
dustry in ovr State has developed seven times 
more rapidly than in any other in the Union. 

South America is a land of unsurpassed 
natural resources, with great rivers, but so 
far as the economy of the United States is 
concerned, it is acompetitive shop. The great 
herds of cattle feeding on the natural grasses 
of the pampas and tended by impoverished 
peons can be marketed at a far lesser cost 
than those of our western plains. 
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Some of our would-be statesmen, I regret 
to say—and in this connection I may men- 
tion the name of Wendell Willkie—see in the 
present war an opportunity wherein the 
United States can achieve world domination. 

He has even gone so far as to say that from 
this war we can dictate the future course of 
all nations. 

He would have us underwrite with the blood 
of American manhood, according to a speech 
which he recently delivered, the peace of the 
world from Asia, with her teeming millions, 
to the jungles of the Congo. But if we pause 
to consider the implications of his program, 
does it not seem utterly fantastic for the 
130,000,000 people of the United States to at- 
tempt to dictate the destiny of the remaining 
2,000,080,000 persons who inhabit the earth? 

In such an utterance Mr. Willkie, In my 
opinion, displays a strange fallacy not only of 
government but of history and the very ele- 
ments of geography. 

No. The record of the history of Europe is 
not such as to lead the sensible man to con- 
clude that anything resembling a wise or just 
or beneficent peace can emerge from the pres- 
ent struggle. Why should the financiers and 
the Utopians of the present era expect the 
clock to suddenly stop in 1919 or 1939, and 
produce from the ravages and hatreds and 
passions of war a complete cessation of bar- 
barity and greed and inhumanity? The rec- 
ord of the past tells us that humanity moves 
forward by fits and starts and that adyance- 
ment is a slow and difficult and laborious 
process. To predict then that all wars will 
suddenly cease as a result of any assembly of 
brass hats and stiff-shirted diplomats is, to 
the thinking man, mere fantasia, a dangerous 
mirage, which may lead on to death and 
disaster. 

In consequence, I am more concerned with 
the preservation of our institutions of free- 
dom than I am with any grandiose plan of 
bringing about a millennium within our life- 
time. I want it to be as certain as possible 
that if we should be compelled to enter this 
war that we will thereby not lose our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

All history admonishes us against the dan- 
gers of dictatorship and while I deem it my 
duty and your duty to stand unitedly with 
our leaders in Washington, I also deem it my 
duty to be on guard lest we waste our price- 
less heritage in an unnecessary effort to pacify 
the world. 

The American people have recently aban- 
doned, some in a mood of fright and panic, 
a tradition which they had loyally observed 
and cherished for more than a hundred and 
fifty years—the tradition against a third 
term. 

It is too early to decide whether this was 
right or wrong, and it may be that half a 
century will elapse before the full import 
of that decision will be realized. 

I have always publicly expressed my ap- 
provai of the principles of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
social security measures. As proof of this, 
when Governor of West Virginia and later 
in the Senate, I pioneered in that field. Yet, 
in appraising his career, which, if successful, 
will be the most illustrious of any of our 
Presidents. However, upon excellent author- 
ity, we are told that the only odium about 
revolution is failure. 

I am also not unaware of the warning of 
Abraham Lincoln, that some day there might 
arise amongst us some man of limitless am- 
bition, whose very ambitions might be de- 
structive to our republican form of govern- 
ment. 

President Lincoin warned us in these words: 

“Is it umreasonable, then, to expect that 
some man possessed of the loftiest genius, 
coupled with ambition sufficient to push it 
to its utmost stretch, will at some time spring 
up amongst us? Distinction will be his para- 
mount object, and although he would as 
willingly, perhaps more so, acquire it by the 
doing of good as harm, yet that opportunity 
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being past, and nothing left in the way of 
building up, he would boldly set to the task 
of pulling down. Here then is a probabie 
case, highly dangerous.” 

Mr. Roosevelt tells us—and I have a sin- 
cere wish to believe that he is truthful— 
that he has no design to impair our institu- 
tions, but his record has been steadily one 
of a vast accretion of power into his own 
hands, and that dating from the time 8 years 
ago when he first took the oath to protect 
and defend our Constitution. 

The spectacle of the seizure of autocratic 
powers behind a facade of democracy is not 
unknown in history. Octavian, when he 
came into power in ancient Rome, had de- 
signs to make himself master of the whole 
civilized world. As one by one he took into 
his own hands the reins of government, he 
was careful to render public obeisance to the 
forms of democracy, but the fact was that 
the Roman senate became completely subser- 
vient to his will, so that eventually he was 
crowned Caesar Augustus. 

I have no wish to believe that Mr. Roose- 
velt entertains any such a desire, but I feel 
that it is my duty as a citizen to give warn- 
ing of the dangers of dictatorship, either in 
time of peace, or in time of war. It would 
be. a terrible irony if, in going to war to 
save democracy in Europe, we should lose our 
own here at home. 

In pursuing this line of thought I deem it 
my duty to allude to the strange conspiracy 
that appeared to exist prior to, during, and 
after the Republican National Convention in 
Philadelphia. 

I do not imply that the President of the 
United States was a party to this conspiracy 
which, in my belief, had its origin in a group 
of warmongers who feared that any other 
but an allied victory would jeopardize their 
extensive properties in the United States, 
either by way of invasion by some combina- 
tion of foreign foes, or by way of revolution 


from within our country as a result of the . 


war. 
Therefore they did not want the issue 
raised in our country that we should stay out 
of war, and they were successful, by the most 
discreditable methods, of obtaining a nom- 
inee for the Presidency who did not differ 
by an eyelash from the prointervention 
stand of the President. Their design was 
that either way the ballots fell last Novem- 
ber we, as a nation, would be committed to 
rush on to the very brink of war. 

Our concern with the plans and intentions 
of Mr. Roosevelt is because, although we are 
not yet at war, he is asking to have conferred 
upon him by Congress at his own behest 
powers far exceeding those exercised by 
Woodrow Wilson in the last war; and our 
right to examine his motives is based upon 
the fact that for the last 8 years he has 
preached democracy and practiced dictator- 
ship. 

This tendency on the part of Mr. Roosevelt 
was manifest from the very beginning of his 
first administration. 

One of his first acts was the autocratic 
closing of solvent banks along with the in- 
solvent. The next step in his administration 
in 1933, of which I was an eyewitness as a 
Member of the Senate, was the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, which was utterly un- 
constitutional and which was eventually out- 
lawed by all nine judges of the Supreme 
Court, and which, if it had served its pur- 
pose, would have fastened upon industry and 
labor alike a dictatorial control by the Gov- 
ernment—a form of fascism not at all unlike 
the types of government which have enslaved 
the industries and labor unions of Germany, 
Italy, and Russia. 

This act, so contrary to the intentions and 
plan of the founders of our Government, also 
had in it the elements of communism, 
though it was not called by that name. In- 
deed, it was heralded far and wide as nothing 
more than “industrial democracy,” but that 


Phrase was intended-only to disguise and 
hide from the people the very serious inroad 
that had been made upon their liberties, 

So it was in other early acts of Mr. Roose- 
velt, in some of which he amazed those of 
his followers who took pride in the teachings 
of Thomas Jefferson. That was particularly 
so in the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Jef- 
ferson said: 

“If we were to depend on Washington to 
tell us when to sow and when to reap, we 
would soon want bread.” 

Here again we find a dictatorial act masked 
in the garb of democracy. The truth is that 
the Agricultural Act, at least in its original 
form, brought the farmers of the Nation into 
complete subservience to the Government’s 
dictates. They were told from Washington 
when to reap and sow and today, after 8 years 
of that unhappy experiment, we find that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act has miser- 
ably failed to yield the farmer an adequate 
share of the national income. The same 
problems remain with us as existed in 1933, 
when farmers were in such distress that 
many of them were threatening a revolution 
in the farming industry. 

Despite the great advances that have been 
made in scientific farming, and the develop- 
ment of new farm products capable of being 
used in industry, the original problem re- 
mains the same, that is, the inability of 
foreign nations to buy any more of our sur- 
plus crops without paying us in manufac- 
tured goods. 

We have such a mountain of hoarded gold 
that many nations no longer are able to pay 
us in gold, and even the gold that we have is 
worthless to us because the present Govern- 
ment will not permit us to use it as money, 
and instead compels us to use paper money 
that is inconvertible. If we continue to ac- 
cept gold, when we already have nearly all 
there is in the world, it will make it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to restore the gold 
standard, and, if done, it must necessarily be 
at a sacrifice to the American taxpayers. 

There is also the unwillingness of foreign 
nations to buy our crops at prices higher 
than those in the rest of the world. This 
outcome, so ominous for the farmers, it seems 
to me, should bid them beware of dictator- 
ship, whether it touches them or industry. 
Today the farmers are being driven from 
their farms by the great capitalists of the 
East by the hundreds and thousands from 
the one-family farm. In ancient Rome the 
farmers were driven from their acres by the 
rich patricians of Rome and they sought 
work, as many of our farmers are now doing, 
in the great cities. Then the Government 
of Rome began to give them free bread. We 
see the same thing in our country today in 
the orange and blue tickets distributed by 
our Government to the poor of our great 
cities, and what a commentary it is to them 
that some of these men and women who are 
now subsisting on doles from the Govern- 
ment once were prosperous farm folk who 
owned and tilled and took pride in their 
own land. 

I am now coming to a portion of my ad- 
dress here this morning in which most re- 
luctantly I am in all conscience obliged to 
cite the now famous instance in which Mr. 
Roosevelt sought to consolidate the powers 
of the executive with those of the judiciary, 
with himself as master of both. In an ad- 
dress which I made in 1936, I took occasion 
to forecast that some such a plan would be 
put into effect in case he were reelected for 
a second term. The surprise of many of the 
Senators of both parties was such that they 
said his Supreme Court plan fell upon them 
“like a bombshell.” That was the most rad- 
ical, up to that time, of all the departures of 
our President from the manner of govern- 
ment conceived by our forefathers. Their 
idea was that the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial departments of the Govern- 
ment would each be independent, one acting 
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as a check upon the other. Although Mr. 
Roosevelt was thwarted in this bold dicta- 
torial design, nevertheless the ravages of age 
and death have been such that he has con- 
summated his original intention and a ma- 
jority of the Court are today his own personal 
nominees. 

There remained but one other branch of 
the Government, the legislative, which could 
prevent him from concentrating in his own 
person an absolute power over the lives and 
property of his fellow citizens. Should he 
succeed in overwhelming the Congress, as he 
did the higher court, then he alone could 
levy armies, could build and man navies, and 
equip great armadas of the air; he could 
raise any amount of revenue he might choose 
to demand—life and death itself would rest 
upon his proclamation. 

It is for this reason, in a world at war, 
that the Congress of the United States should 
be more watchful than ever in guarding their 
prerogatives committed to them, and to them 
alone, by the Constitution. They are respon- 
sible to the people who elected them, and not 
to the President. 

It is Congress alone which may declare 
war; it is Congress alone which may raise 
armies and navies and armadas of the sky; 
and it is Congress alone to which is com- 
mitted, finally, the power of the purse. 

Whenever Congress surrenders these powers, 
as it has previously done at the behest of 
Mr. Roosevelt, it has become as spineless as 
the German Reichstag, which meets now only 
to ratify the will of the dictator. 

And in this connection let it not be for- 
gotten that the powers so lightly given over 
in 1933 to Herr Hitler were limited to a 
period of 5 years. 

Therefore, it is idle, indeed, for the present 
Congress to speak of putting a 2-year limit 
on the vast powers being delegated to the 
President under the so-called lease-lend bill. 
The most plausible supposition, indeed, is 
that if the present war should be prolonged 
up to 1944 Mr. Roosevelt would have more 
justification for a continuation in the Office 
of President than his supporters claimed 
for a third term in 1940. 

Once the Congress has abdicated its func- 
tions—and if ever there was a time for Con- 
gress to sit in continuous session and act, it 
should be in time of war—then it may be 
justly said that we have bade farewell, and 
possibly a long farewell, to those liberties 
which we as American citizens have cher- 
ished, and we will possibly have gone the 
way of every other democracy that history 
records. 

Let us give Mr. Roosevelt every possible 
credit for good intentions in the midst of 
a crisis which will require hard work, keen 
intellect, adroit diplomacy, and grave respon- 
sibility, Let us for the moment assume that 
his arrogation to himself of these tremendous 
powers has been undertaken on his part with 
the most benevolent intention. Let us con- 
cede for the moment that his expectation 
is, at the end of the war, to restore those 
liberties to the people unimpaired. This is 
what I wish to think and know that every- 
one now listening has the same wish. 

But we must remember that the Declara- 
tion of Independence is the greatest docu- 
ment ever conceived by the mind of man 
and ratified by a free people. The dictator’s 
bill now before the Senate, bearing the figures 
1776, records the year of the adoption of our 
independence 1776—a coincidence indeed, if 
not a premeditation. 

This dictator’s bill No. 1776 forfeits our 
liberties and leaves completely our destiny 
in the hands of one man which, in my 
judgment, is a fatal procedure and should 
have the full opposition of every patriot who 
believes in the continuation of our free insti- 
tutions under the guarantees of our Declara- 
tion cf Independence to assure the heritage 
which we enjoy in our time and may be 
passed on to the oncoming generations, un- 
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tarnished and unhampered, that they may 
enjoy these blessings as we are enjoying them 
today. 

Even granting all these powers there would 
yet remain the danger that Mr. Roosevelt 
would be carried away, despite his good inten- 
tions, by the action of sycophants who 
always cluster around men of great power 
and seek to beguile them into the ways of 
tyranny. 

Notwithstanding our misfortune‘ of wars, 
America has never had the experience as to 
what could happen under the powers of a 
dictator. In the case of Abraham Lincoln, 
who suspended the writ of habeas corpus in 
certain of the war areas, a power which was 
challenged as unconstitutional, but justified 
as a military measure, he was stricken by an 
untimely death. In the case of President 
Wilson who, likewise, was given the powers 
of a dictator, although not on nearly so great 
a scale as Mr. Roosevelt, he, too, was stricken 
by an incurable malady, brought on by the 
tremendous strain of the war and the peace 
and the frustration of his efforts to make 
a better world. 

Without a single exception in all the his- 
tory of the world from the times of Darius, 
the golden emperor of Persia, of Alexander 
of Macedon, of the purple-robed Caesars of 
Rome, of Attila the Hun, of Saladin and his 
Moslem legions, Genghis Khan, and Timur- 
lane, and on down to Napoleon and Adolf 
Hitler, there was not a single one who escaped 
the fate of being enamored by his own glory 
and greatness. And this is a danger which 
confronts both Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt alike. 

Our American tradition dates from the 
Continental Congress which met as best it 
could and certainly kept its hands on the 
purse strings when our forefathers were 
battling to establish this Republic. They 
could not vote appropriations by the billion. 
It was an inconceivable sum in those days, 
but the precedent they established, it would 
seem to me, is still good today. Without any 
derogation of the motives of Mr. Roosevelt, 
or without any lessening of the unity with 
which we support the policy to which our 
people have committed him, let Congress 
wisely retain control of the public purse. 

And so far as we as private citizens in the 
most humble and ordinary walks cf life are 
concerned, let us remember the limit that we 
ourselves in last November piaced upon the 
act of both the President and the Congress. 
What was that limit? The limit was that in 
the aid which our people—as I believe 
rightly—desired to extend to embattled Eng- 
land, should be aid “short of war.” 

Short of war. 

Let this phrase, I beg of you, be constantly 
in your mind at this time and whenever you 
as individual citizens believe that either the 
President or the Congress is overstepping 
that line of demarcation—short of war— 
then it is not only your right but your duty 
to remind them, your representatives in the 
Congress and your servant in the White 
House, that this, and this alone, was the 
mandate of the American people. 

This is the prayer that springs from the 
hearts of every mother and father in our 
land, and especially from those grandmothers 
and grandfathers who are now living, be- 
cause they have seen wars come and go. 
They have seen and experienced the sorrow 
of the mutilation and slaughter of their loved 
ones upon the field of battle. They have 
listened to the bland promises of statesmen 
of all nations that good can come from war 
and they know in their hearts the falsity of 
such claim. They know the blessings of peace 
and human liberty, and they know the bless- 
edness of the privilege that we have here this 
morning to gather in the house of God. 

Are not these things worth defending? 
Should we not consider these things too 
precious to risk upon foreign fields of battle? 
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Our first duty, then, is the preservation of 
our own heritage: This comes first and, 
much as we may admire and revere it, not 
the British Empire. 

Short of war. 

That is a reassuring phrase, but let us re- 
member that it is a dangerous one. Short 
of war really means that we are close to the 
brink of war and that a single false step will 
again plunge us into the maelstrom. For us 
to be misled as we were in 1914 and 1917 by 
the machinations of foreign diplomats and 
the outrageous deception of foreign propa- 
gandists would be to commit a fatal folly. 

Is it not fresh in your memory how the 
newspaper correspondents and the radio com- 
mentators, no later than a year ago, painted 
for us an utterly false picture of the power of 
Finland, a small nation of 7,000,000 people, to 
resist 175,000,000 Russians? Were we not as 
confident as the British and French them- 
selves in the impregnability of the Maginot 
line? Were we not as surprised and amazed 
as the French themselves when this great 
fortress, built at the cost of billions of dollars, 
was pierced at a single thrust? Do not these 
events so prominent in everyone’s mind bid 
us be-vare even of our friends? 

For Mr. Morgenthau to say that the British 
Empire is at the end of its financial resources 
will, in my judgment, be reckoned by future 
historians as a species of self-deception. He 
says nothing of British investments in South 
America amounting to billions of dollars, 
nothing of the gold and diamond mines of 
Africa, and nothing of the produce of yellow, 
brown, and black men in every corner of the 
earth. 

The point I wish to make here is that it is 
unnecessary to pile up our public debt to 
the extent of more than a hundred billion 
dollars, and thus enslave our grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. Will they not look 
back upon us if they ever have any liberty, 
as the most foolish of all American genera- 
tions? 

It was formerly said that such debts put a 
soldier on the back of every citizen. What 
will be said of us if we put two soldiers on 
the back of every citizen, one in our beloved 
khaki, and the other wearing the red coat 
and brass buttons of England? 

It is easy enough to welcome the armament 
boom as the cure for the unemployment 
which has persisted on so large a scale for 
the last 12 years. But that sort of prosperity 
is a false prosperity. President Roosevelt 
himself, not so long ago, said that gold ob- 
tained in this manner was “fool’s gold.” The 
history of such bcoms is that money made in 
manufacturing the implements of war comes 
easily and goes easily, and the inevitable 
backwash of every war brings with it the 
ravages of suffering and sorrow and privation. 

In the backwash of wars come the bread 
lines and the legions of the wounded and the 
maimed and the crippled. The American peo- 
ple know these things. They know them well, 
for every war in our history has been followed 
by the stagnation of commerce and the sale 
of mortgaged homes under the sheriff’s ham- 
mer; and the Nation pays the price in un- 
dernourished mothers and children and fa- 
thers crucified by economic misery. 

Is there no restraint to the prolongation of 
this war until one or the other of the adver- 
saries is crushed? Do we not now understand 
what Woodrow Wilson meant when he said 
“peace without victory.” There is not a peas- 
ant hut in all Europe, from the thatched cot- 
tages of the villagers in Ireland to the moun- 
tain hovels in Rumania, which would not 
welcome “peace without victory.” 

We are told that a negotiated peace is im- 
possible. In considering that we should re- 
member that a dictated peace is never lasting. 
If we are to take the long view of history, the 
present struggle between Germany and Eng- 
land is but a petty quarrel. It is true that 
it is garnished with many high-sounding 
phrases, such as liberty, justice, religious 
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freedom, and ali the things that we have been 


25 years ago, when we were assured that we 
were fighting a war to end all wars and to 
spread democracy and its virtues throughout 
the world. 

If the will existed among the warring na- 
tions and their respective friends, an armis- 
tice could be arranged within 48 hours. 
British statesmen say they cannot make a 
peace with Hitler because he does not keep 
his promises. The same thing, however, can 
truthfully be said concerning the statesmen 
of both Britain and France. They put down 
in black and white certain promises in the 
Treaty of Versailles and failed to keep them. 
Their failure to keep those written promises 
without a doubt is one of the reasons that 
today we find Russia and Italy at odds with 
their former allies, and the proof of this, if 
any be desired, may be found in the criticism 
of Mr. Lloyd George, who was first to call 
attention to these broken pledges. This sup- 
posed barrier to a negotiated peace then has 
finally boiled down to the plain fact that 
neither side has any faith in promises made 
by the other. 

If, however, we are to look at the issue in 
a realistic manner, it must be said that up 
until the pact of Munich the statesmen of 
Britain and France—who were the most con- 
cerned—conceded the justness and the rea- 
sonableness of the demands of the German 
dictator. They were, indeed, prepared to re- 
store to them the colonies which had been 
seized in the first World War. 

It was the religious persecutions instigated 
by Hitler that most aroused the animosity of 
the world. This same blunder, however, has 
been committed by other revolutionary lead- 
ers in Europe, and that within the memory 
of persons now living. 

The French revolutionists in their zeal 
closed the doors of the churches, forbade the 
worship of God, and went so far as to en- 
throne in the streets of Paris almost a nude 
woman, whom the people were called upon to 
worship as a Goddess of Reason. Napoleon I 
later recognized the folly of the excesses of 
Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, and he called 
upon the ablest writer in his realm, Chateau- 
briand, to write a thesis preparing the people 
of France for the reopening of their churches. 
This document and the subsequent act of 
restoration were welcomed by the devout 
people of France with tears in their eyes. 

When the Russian revolution burst upon 
the world its chief author, Lenin, took the 
same atheistic trend and declared that the 
churches must be closed, that religious wor- 
ship must be forbidden, and that religion 
itself was but “opium for the people.” This 
error was repaired by his successor, the “red” 
dictator, Stalin, who recognized, as Napoleon 
had, the necessity of religion. 

In the light of these precedents, is it too 
much to hope at some not distant day the 
German people will be permitted to worship 
God as they please and that no one will be 
herded into a concentration camp, or driven 
into exile, because his religious ideas con- 
flict with those of the ruling power? 

In our present consideration of war we can- 
not dismiss the impact which communism 
has made upon the world. 

It contributed to the fall of France, not 
only in the numbers of workers who had em- 
braced this false doctrine, but in the fears of 
the ruling powers, some of whom preferred to 
preserve their own wealth at the cost of the 
downfall of France. 

This same sentiment was to be found even 
in England. There was a clique of wealthy 
persons who, up until 1939, were prepared to 
deal with Hitler rather than risk their wealth 
in the chaos of communism which might 
sweep over Curope in the wake of a war. 

Therefore, cannot we pertinently inquire 
whether either England or Germany will be 
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the victor? If the war is prolonged many 

years to the point where all Europe is in mites 
will not the despair of the people of all na- 
tions there impel them to plunge into com- 
munism? 

That, indeed, is the hope of the “red” dic- 
tator, Stalin, who sits silently on the side- 
lines, like a vulture. 

We are indeed in a strange period of his- 
tory. 

We haye the means to produce prosperity 
beyond our wildest dreams, if only the re- 
sources of the world, given to us without stint 
by its Creator, were used in a humane and 
intelligent fashion. 

The existence of one empire or another is 
of no consequence in the grand design of the 
Architect of the universe. What God has 
‘cid us tai Wiihy “Witt te that Wie chifidretn on 
this earth should be kind toward each other. 
He sees no difference between the black man 
and the yellow man and the white man, He 
wants, we are told, all to live in unity and 
plentitude. Why then cannot an intelligent 
peace be arranged by mutual forbearance that 
will replace the frightfulness that now brings 
death from the air to palace and cottage 
alike? 

If these things are beyond humanity in its 
present development, ought we not, as Amer- 
icans, do what we can as individuals and as 
citizens of a great and powerful republic to 
see to it that it shall go on and on through 
the ages as a symbol of what can be done by 
right-minded men and women under our 
own flag? 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp a speech deliv- 
ered by me on Saturday, March 8, 1941, 
at the annual founders’ day banquet of 
the national fraternity Sigma Alpha Ep- 
silon, on the subject of national unity in 
war and peace. The speech was broad- 
cast over the Columbia network. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is of tremendous importance that we 
have national unity in the administration of 
our Government while we engage in a deter- 
mined effort to prepare for all possible war- 
like eventualities, and at the same time exert 
all reasonable efforts to maintain peace con- 
sistent with honor and with the preservation 
and endurance of democracies throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I do not conceive that it will be possible or 
proper to discourage or to suspend proper and 
legitimate arguments and discussions grow- 
ing out of proposed legislation. Legitimate 
and reasoned discussions of issues involved in 
carrying out a program of national defense 
after such program has been adopted by the 
national leaders who have been entrusted by 
the American people with full power and re- 
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sponsibility is desirable, and when conducted 
in a spirit of helpful patriotism would be 


Debates and arguments at this time which 


The people have the right to expect their 
duly elected representatives to adjourn polit- 
ical party politics for the present on subjects 
of national defense in order to secure na- 


The President has proclaimed the desira- 
bility of national unity. He has set a worthy 
example. The two most important depart- 
ments of our Government in time of war are 


highly respected members of the Republican 
Party. The Chief of Staff of the Army and of 
the Navy have no political party affiliations. 
The head of the Office of Production Manage- 

ment is a Republican and, when appointed, 
was the president of one of the largest pro- 
duction corporations in the world. 

When we think of national unity and its 
effectiveness in generating and giving direc- 
tion to national power, we find in Adolf 
Hitler a remarkable illustration. I do not 
speak of the wisdom of concentrating abso- 
lute power in a dictator. I do not invoke the 
Hitler illustration to imply any sort of ap- 
proval of anyone being given such unlimited 
power. 

No one who loves democracy and the people 
can view with patience the bestial use of 
power as Hitler has used it. It seems clear, 
however, that the German people are united 
in their support of their fuehrer. It is gen- 
erally believed that at this time there is na- 
tional unity in Germany. Regardless of how 
that general unity has been developed, and 
regardless of the human horrors accruing 
from it, we must recognize its effectiveness, 
its destructive and conquering power. With- 
out national unity behind him, Hitler could 
not have applied practically all the earnings 
of nearly all the German people for nearly 
a@ decade to training soldiers, to building de- 
structive instruments and implements of 
war. 

It may be asked, Do we want to follow 
Hitler’s example? The answer is, Not in the 
way that he has abused and misused na- 
tional unity. We should, however, consider 
the power and strength inherent in national 
unity if we appraise its value when properly 
directed and when applied for the accom-~ 
plishment of worthy and patriotic objectives. 

The expenditures of billions of dollars with 
which to prepare for our defense against all 
attacks have been authorized by Congress 
and approved by the President. 

With feverish haste, business executives 
with large experience and proven ability are 
devoting their time and talents to increase 
plant capacity and accelerate completion of 
a comprehensive national-defense program. 

The Chief of Staff of State (the President), 
and the members of the General Staff of State 
(the Congress) have formulated and approved 
plans to provide aid to Great Britain in her 
desperate war against Hitler’s aggression. 

If these activities on the part of the United 
States constitute acts of war, it is agreed that 
they have been authorized, or ratified, by 
legal authority. 

It has been frequently asserted by persons 
in high position that these acts of aid to 
England have put the United States in the 
status of a belligerent against Germany and 
that we are now in the war. Such assertions 
are unfounded. The acts involved may con- 
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stitute cause for war if Hitler elects to go 
to war with us. That situation has little 
real significance, for the reason that Hitler 
has demonstrated conclusively that he needs 
no cause for going to war with peaceful na- 
tions. When he decides that conditions are 
propitious and victory lies ahead, he gives 
the order for his servile Army to cross the 
boundary line into the country selected for 
conquest and slavery. Hitler will attack us 
with or without cause if and when he de- 
cides that he is ready and able to capture 
and dominate the democracies of our hemi- 
sphere. 

Why then should our loyal people hesitate 
about uniting their efforts in such a cam- 
paign for preparedness as the world has never 
seen before? 

Hitler has encouraged the Japanese to fol- 
low his vile example and become a colossal 
land robber and international outlaw. 

If Hitler overcomes Great Britain, he will 
then dominate Europe and Africa, and with 
his ally, Japan,-dominating Asia and the 
islands of the Pacific, we would be con- 
fronted with world-trade strangulation, even 
if we could successfully resist invasion. 

If we follow Hitler’s strategy of subduing 
other countries separately, then putting 
Japan out of commission appears to be a 
logical thing to do.. Such action would af- 
ford us continued freedom of the seas in the 
Pacific and would release our entire Navy for 
defensive action in the Atlantic. 

I look upon Japan as probably a greater 
menace in the long run than Hitler will be. 
If Japan commits a hostile overt act against 
us I hope the United States is prepuring to 
sink her entire fleet as soon as it is made 
clear that good strategy calls for such drastic 
action. 

If Great Britain is unable to defeat Ger- 
many, where will America stand after the 
war? 

Hitler will have at his command all the 
manpower and all the production capacity 
of Europe, Africa, and possibly of Asia and 
Australia. 

We will be constantly threatened on our 
East by Hitler’s armed hordes and on our 
West by the so-called new-order Japanese. 
We must thereafter live in a state of seige, 
and for generations our full resources of 
every kind must be dedicated to superhuman 
efforts to prevent invasion of our country. 

Can we afford to wrangle and dispute over 
immaterial things? Should we not immedi- 
ately convert every American automobile fac- 
tory into production plants for aircraft, and 
as quickly as tooling facilities will permit 
turn out 100,000 to 200,000 fighting planes? 
Other needed instruments of war for use 
on land and in water should be produced 
with unprecedented celerity and in stunning 
quantities. 

We are not engaging in a great national- 
defense program because we want to fight. 
We are sure, however, that we cannot afford 
to risk our liberty in reliance upon the cor- 
rectness of the opinion of those who believe 
Hitler does not intend to attack America. 
If they are wrong, the results would be 
tragic beyond expression. If they are right, 
we will have staggering postwar problems to 
deal with. We are preparing to secure for 
our people peace in the years to come. 

In the great order of the world’s creation 
and development, America stood out as the 
last large earthly area to be inhabited by 
civilized people. It is interesting to reflect 
on the possibility that the Great Creator in- 
tended this hemisphere to stand as a bulwark 
of strength when all the rest of the world 
has gone back to the practices of ancient 
barbarians. America has been blessed with 
the greatest natural resources of any similar 
area on the face of the earth. The people 
of our country are imbued with the love of 
liberty, with the love of the right to pursue 
happiness in their own way, and to worship 





God according to the dictates of their own 
conscience. Their courage has been tested on 
many fields of battle. The people of the 
United States are determined to maintain 
their liberty and to preserve it as a blessed 
heritage to their descendants. They will 
fight to the last man and to the last woman 
to prevent any foreign invader from planting 
his feet on our soil. 

We should equip ourselves to resist all 
aggression and to stand through the years as 
a bright beacon beckoning to the oppressed 
peoples throughout the world, showing them 
the way to regain and enjoy the blessings of 
liberty, peace, and religion. 

In order to accomplish that ardent desire, 
which is in the heart of all true Americans, 
we should put aside all harping criticisms; 
we should eliminate all selfish efforts to gain 
personal or political advantage; we should 
unite with determination in promoting a 
great and undefeatable spirit of national 
unity. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including an address delivered by Rudger 
Clawson, president of the Twelve Apostles 
of the Mormon Church, which was deliv- 
ered Sunday evening, March 9, at the 
Washington Chapel, where impressive 
memorial services for the late Senator 
Reed Smoot were held. 

The address foliows: 


It is fitting that we meet in this beautiful 
chapel to pay tribute to such an honored 
and respected man as my friend and brother, 
the late Elder Reed Smoot. It was through 
his interest, in part, and untiring efforts that 
we now have this splendid edifice in which 
to meet, and it is my privilege to be here and 
add my respect and admiration of him at 
this meeting. 

We all serve our religion and our God in 
the paths our lives lead us. Senator Smoot 
carried his religion like a flaming torch be- 
fore him; carried it into his public life, on- 
ward and up the ladder of success, and won 
for the Latter Day Saints the respect and 
admiration he won for himself and his State. 
It has been intimated that at one time he 
was spoken of as a Presidential candidate if 
he would renounce his religion, but he proved 
to the world that his religion came first in 
his life, as it should, by clinging to it above 
all other achievements. The Lord blessed him 
in this and gave him a long, healthy, and 
useful life. 

One of the Senator's most cherished posses- 
sions was a letter left by his mother to her 
family when she ran away from her home in 
Norway to join the Latter Day Saints. It 
told of her devotion to the church and her 
conviction of its truth. She loved her re- 
ligion, and Brother Smoot often remarked 
that her faith early imbedded in him the 
doctrines of the Gospel which identified him 
as a religious man throughout his long and 
famous political career. 
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As a youth, though he inherited a business 
ability from his father, and his interest car- 
ried him into that field, he never failed in 
his church duties. He graduated from the 
Brigham Young University at Provo with two 
other great statesmen of Utah—former Jus- 
tice George Sutherland and former Senator 
William H. King. This trio of youthful class- 
mates have all succeeded in public life and 
have brought honor to their State and people. 

After returning from a mission to Great 
Britain, which was prematurely terminated by 
the sudden illness of his father, Brother 
Smoot entered the business world and soon 
gained prominence as manager of the Provo 
Woolen Mills. He always found time for his 
church work, though, and was made second 
counselor in the presidency of the Utah Stake 
in 1895. In 1900 President Lorenzo Snow 
called Elder Smoot to fill a vacancy in the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles and he took 
his place beside me, where he remained for 
the past 41 years. Our paths.soon parted and 
the Lord saw fit that we should do His work 
from separate sides of this great continent, 
but the Senator’s religious work as well as his 
political work has been felt and known by the 
church. 

His religion caused a full year’s controversy 
over his admittance to the Senate, but never 
did he waver in his beliefs. He lived the ideals 
of his religion, which added a sincerity to his 
political career, and the Lord blessed him in 
many ways. Known as one of the hardest 
workers among national figures, he attributed 
his physical endurance to his strict adherence 
to the Word of Wisdom, and for 30 years 
fought tobacco and its advertisement. 

As Brother Smoot won the respect and ad- 
miration of the Nation for the Latter Day 
Saints, he also played a part in the building 
of the Latter Day Saints Washington Stake 
of Zion and the large Utah colony in Wash- 
ington. The first small cottage meetings of 
the five or six Latter Day Saints residing in 
Washington in 1903 and 1904 were held alter- 
nately in the hotel rooms of Senator Smoot 
and Congressman Howell. For 10 years meet- 
ings of the Washington branch were held in 
the home of Brother Smoot, at which he 
usually presided. Due to his efforts in behalf 
of Utahans, the membership soon outgrew his 
home, and he turned his efforts toward a 
meeting house. 

His political activities were shared with his 
religious activities, and as he pushed through 
the bill which gave the Capital a large num- 
ber of the beautiful Federal buildings it en- 
joys today he also negotiated for the site on 
which this fine chapel stands. His dream 
was for a building as fine as any Federal 
building in Washington, and so it is. The 
Lord blessed him, and he realized the fulfill- 
ment of the dream he had cherished for the 
little group who first met in his hotel room. 

His work for his religion has always ad- 
vanced side by side with his work for his 
State. He never failed to assist Utahans seek- 
ing work and education in Washington, yet 
he always urged them to keep up their church 
work and live the lives of Latter-Day Saints. 

The world knew Reed Smoot as a great 
Senator; it also knew him as a Mormon. He 
did God’s work first, and the Lord blessed 
him and gave him the strength and endur- 
ance to serve the people of his State for many 
years. His outstanding characteristic was his 
adherence to the teachings of his church. 
This was never more clearly demonstrated 
than when he gained the floor of the Senate, 
following the declaration of war in 1918, and 
with a short simple prayer asked God’s bless- 
ing on the acts of our Nation. A great man 
has passed on to his reward in heaven. We 
extend our deepest sympathy to the loved 
ones he leaves behind; no other can fill his 
place for them. 

May the Lord bless them and you, my 
brethren and sisters, is my prayer. In the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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The Lease-Lend Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. KERR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 





LETTER FROM A CITIZEN TO THE WASH- 
INGTON POST 





Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a clipping from Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Post signed by a citizen and en- 
titled “If Washington Were Here Today.” 
This clipping is such a fine statement in 
reference to our British lend-lease meas- 
ure and evinces the sentiment of not only 
myself but many others that I wish it 
to be made a matter of public record. 

The letter follows: 


[From the Washington Post of March 9, 1941] 
“IF WASHINGTON WERE HERE TODAY—” 


In the Senate debate, the hue and cry of 
the opponents of the lease-lend bill, that it 
will lead us into war and therefore should be 
defeated, reveals on the part of some of our 
public men a sad lack of insight into the in- 
ternational situation as it exists today, and a 
shocking disregard of its implications to our- 
selves. These zealots, in the interest of po- 
litical strategy, show more concern in im- 
pressing the public with their fatherly solici- 
tude for our well-being than in preserving to 
ourselves and to posterity the freedom of 
. independence which is ours, and for which 
our forefathers fought and died. 

The opponents of this bill hold that we 
have no responsibility or obligation toward a 
world in which we live; that we should shun 
any and every effort to support justice and 
righteousness in it as a step toward war. 
They maintain that we can supinely witness 
nation after nation being mowed down by a 
ruthless aggressor, see their peoples impov- 
erished, killed, or enslaved, and ourselves con- 
tinue to live on in cozy, blissful peace. It 
cannot happen to us, say they; wé are big 
and strong and wealthy; the plight of the 
rest of the world is no concern of ours. 

On such reasoning, as unsound as it is 
ignoble, these gentlemen would defeat the 
legislation of a bill designed as a practical 
means to the end we have in view. And to 
aid in the accomplishment of this end, the 
whole of our national economy is now fever- 
ishly being geared. That end is the preserva- 
tion of our freedom and democratic way of 
life. 

The measure does not guarantee to keep us 
out of war, nor can any other measure, or 
lack of measure, make such a guaranty. But 
the makers of the bill feel that it offers the 
least risk of getting us into the war, by giving 
the maximum aid to Great Britain, who is 
now so valiantly defending the freedom of 
the world, as well as her own. If Great Brit- 
ain defeats the Nazi machine, the threat to 
our own national life is removed. 

And it is important that this threat be re- 
moved from our Nation—yes; and from other 
nations as well, if we are to live as free men. 
We are a part of the world and have a respon- 
sibility toward it. Wishful thinking to the 
contrary will never change that fact or the 
further fact that whatever its vicissitudes and 
adversities, we shall always feel their impact. 

In order that aggression shall be put down 
and the rights of free men and nations pre- 
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vail, we should not hesitate to ally ourselves 
with Great Britain in an all-out policy. To 
encourage us in this step we have the words 
of George Washington: “We may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
em: wg 

That an extraordinary emergency confronts 
our country as well as other countries, few 
will deny. And if in his day, when communi- 
cation and intercourse with the outside world 
were infrequent and made under hardship, 
Washington could think in terms of alliances 
in case of emergency, how much more would 
he do so were he here today, when modern 
inventions, the wireless and the airplane have 
made remote sections of the world our neigh- 
bors. If Washington were here today, it can 
be taken as a certainty that his great wisdom 
and profound love of liberty would dictate 
@ policy that would ally our Nation, in 
mutual aid, with those other nations striving 
to preserve their right to exist as free na- 
tions and free peoples in a free world. 


A CITIZEN. 
WASHINGTON, March 3. 





Americanism Defined 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the Shreveport 
Times entitled “Americanism Defined,” 
being unde: date of March 11, 1941: 
[From the Shreveport Times of March 11, 

1941] 
AMERICANISM DEFINED 

There have been many definitions of Amer- 
icanism, some sincere and some distorted by a 
desire to use patriotism for selfish purposes. 
Let it be said in behalf of all who have at- 
tempted to define the term honestly that 
their task has been a hard one. 

Much is embraced within the meaning 
Americanism. And a great deal of that mean- 
ing cannot be expressed in mere words. 

To be commended as one of the better defi- 
nitions is the paragraph which has been 
placed on placards by the Spanish War vet- 
erans of Louisiana, for distribution to the 
public schools of the State. It reads: 

“Americanism is unfailing love of country; 
loyalty to its institutions and ideals; eager- 
ness to defend it against all enemies; undi- 
vided allegiance to the flag; and a desire to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and posterity.” 

The citizen who memorizes that definition, 
and meets every obligation it enunciates, will 
be a good American. Why shouldn’t all of 
us regard it as a pledge, a high resolve, to 
guide our lives throughout the future? 


Mr. Speaker, during recent months, 
there have been many efforts to define the 
term “Americanism” and these efforts 
show the definite desire of our people to 
set up a patriotic standard of conduct 
during these perilous times. I have been 
most interested in these definitions and 
I have been equally interested in aiding 
the stamping out in this country of all 
forms of subversive activities. 
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HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, March 13, 1941 





LETTER FROM R. W. DUNN, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, LABOR RESEARCH ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herein a letter 
written to me by Mr. Robert W. Dunn, 
executive secretary of Labor Research 
Association, which contains a matter of 
interest to the American people: 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
New York, March 10, 1941. 
Hon. Vrro MARCANTONIO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR Mr. MARCANTONIO: You may be aware 
of the fact that in the Saturday Evening Post 
of February 15, 1941, Benjamin Stolberg at- 
tempted to smear the labor and progressive 
movenrent in an article entitled “Muddle 
Millions.” Among other things, Mr. Stolberg 
tried to discredit the American Fund for 
Public Service, of which I am the secretary. 
He made false statements about me and other 
members of the board of directors. 

In checking the records of the personal- 
service fund, a subsidiary committee of the 
American Fund for Public Service, set up to 
facilitate gifts to writers and others under- 
taking books or similar projects, we find the 
name of Benjamin Stolberg himself. He was 
a direct beneficiary of this “radical” fund 
which he now attempts to discredit. In fact, 
we find that he promised to prepare two 
books, one on industrial unionism, the other 
a series of biographical studies. The amounts 
and dates of the various payments Mr. Stol- 
berg received from the fund were as follows: 


Payments to Benjamin Stolbery by personal- 


service fund 
SERS. Bike, SI cieninincssperitgen a erehaoean idhen stsctiag $100 
EE BE cannes ammmentendianiad abies 100 
CS, Finite a acrnaninspctecatetenestabe ses 100 
CO, Si Bi cenanmaennas4<senaepescan 200 
FE i aren cetera Gaston ate 250 
Gt, 2) ecenncaesdbsancavhapaansthe. 250 
BES. Css cackosnancdendnnenebactac 250 
CR. es Se ean ate-ne<senicepamranine® 250 


This makes a total of $1,500. This would 
scarcely be worth noting except for the fact 
that Mr. Stolberg failed to produce the books. 
In the interest of fairness and accuracy, at- 
tributes foreign to the Stolberg style, he 
might well have included this item of waste 
in his exposé of the fund. 

In the process of distributing some $2,000,- 
000, the fund was sometimes fooled by its 
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beneficiaries. In the case of Stolberg it was 
more than fooling. It was pure fraud. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert W. DUNN. 





Spokane and the Inland Empire, the 
Heart of the Pacific Northwest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, March 13, 1941 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, the Spokes- 
man-Review and the Spokane Daily 
Chronicle, of Spokane, Wash., have re- 
cently prepared and released a screen 
story and commentation relating to Spo- 
kane and the inland empire. 

This picture, together with the splen- 
didly arranged commentations, was re- 
cently exhibited to Members of Congress 
representing 33 of the Northwest Siates. 
It won such unusual approval and 
aroused such great interest in our region 
that I desire to make it available to all 
the Members of Congress and to all of 
the Nation at large, and, therefore, Iam 
placing material parts of it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

A word of praise and commendation is 
due these two great daily papers, the 
Spokesman-Review and Chronicle, as 
well as Ralph E. Dyar, who wrote the 
screen story, and Ray Paulsen, who did 
the photography, and Maitland Jordan, 
the commentator. It is quite important, 
too, to mention Tom J. Turner, advertis- 
ing director for the newspapers, who per- 
sonally presented the picture and acted 
as host to the congressional group who 
saw this picture. 

These commentations tell a marvelous 
story of the present and potential devel- 
opments and possibilities of that mag- 
nificent region called the inland empire. 
The story of the Heart of the Pacific 
Northwest is as follows: 


FOREWORD 


Early in the nineteenth century a new na- 
tion struggling for existence boldly laid claim 
to a vast and mysterious wilderness, now 
known as the Pacific Northwest but referred 
to then as “Oregon” or the “Oregon Country.” 
To strengthen his country’s title the Repub- 
lic’s third President, Thomas Jefferson, sent 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark with a 
company of men to explore the new land 
which he dreamed of as a great, free, and 
independent empire. 

Many of Jefferson’s contemporaries saw no 
value in what is now the Pacific Northwest. 
He was accused of “risking life and property 
in search for the mysteries of the unknown 
and the unknowable.” Among those who de- 
nounced his project was that brilliant states- 
man, Daniel Webster: 

“The vast arid stretches of the United 
States are as worthless as the sagebrush and 
cactus which flourish on their arid soil. I 
wou!dn’t give a dollar for all of Oregon.” 

The territory which Webster held in such 
low esteem now produces over $2,000,000,000 
annually in basic wealth. It yields a very 
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large share of the Nation’s wheat, fruit, and 
berries, livestock, lumber, metals, and other 
products. 

It has two-fifths of the Nation’s potential 
hydroelectric power, and is devoloping this 
power rapidly. 

Its people spend over a billion dollars in 
retail stores and shops every year. 

The heart of this vast, varied, fertile, and 
immensely productive territory is the Spokane 
market—often referred to as the American 
wonderland. 

Spokane is in the center of the heart. 

Spokane throbs to the tempo of modern 
living. It is one of the most progressive 
cities on the American continent, a thrilling 
scene from the air. On both sides of a swift- 
flowing river have been built up attractive 
residence and business districts. The pic- 
turesque Spokane Falls are close to downtown 
Spokane. 

The city has an official hostess known as 
Miss Spokane. She personally welcomes 
many of the 200 conventions which visit 
Spokane each year. 

“I welcome you to Spokane, the friendly 
city, the power city, the city of homes. You 
will find in Spokane today hardly a vestige 
of its pioneer past. It is modern and progres- 
sive in every line. It has no slums. Nearly 
two out of every three homes are owned by 
the families that occupy them. We have 
splendid stores, theaters, restaurants, and 
recreational facilities, and I hope you enjoy 
them all.” 

The population of this outstanding city is 
99 percent white—well educated and pros- 
perous. 

The living standards of its people are high. 

The same sort of people—progressive, intel- 
ligent, alert—are found in the territory which 
surrounds Spokane. 

No matter from what direction a traveler 
approaches the Inland Empire he must first 
pass through or over a tremendous range of 
formidable mountains, 

On the east are the forbidding Rockies, 
longest and highest mountain system of 
North America. 

On the north the lofty Selkirks, extending 
into Canada. 

On the south—beyond rich farming coun- 
try—the Blue Mountains of Oregon, and on 
the west the heavily timbered Cascades— 
among its towering peaks, Mount Rainier. 

Three tortuous and twisting highway passes 
connect the inland empire with the Puget 
Sound country to the west. 

Naches Pass, breath-taking in its beauty, 
winding between great peaks and pinnacles. 

Stevens, replete with lovely scenery and 
hairpin curves. 

And finally Snoqualmie, the only one of the 
three not impassable in winter on account of 
the heavy snow. 

Great distances separate Spokane from any 
other city of comparable size. 

The inland empire is as large as New Eng- 
land. Its varied resources support a popula- 
tion of over 720,000—more people than there 
are in Pittsburgh or Milwaukee. 

One-third live in cities of 2,500 or under, 
such as Bonners Ferry, a thriving lumber and 
farm center on the scenic Kootenai River. 

Colville, in the heart of a rich farm and 
dairy country. 

Chewelah, famous for its magnesite prod- 
ucts. 

Ritzville, in the Big Bend, widely known 
for its wheat and flour. 

lourishing cities from three to five thou- 
sand include Pullman, in a section of diver- 
sified farms, and site of Washington State 
College. 

Moscow, in the midst of a productive grain- 
and stock-raising country, and home of the 
University of Idaho. 

Sandpoint, on Lake Pend Oreille, sur- 
rounded by rich lumbering and farming dis- 
tricts. 
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Colfax, county seat of Whitman County—a 
trading center for one of the world’s most 
productive wheat areas. 

Then there are larger cities like— 

Coeur d’Alene, supported by thriving lum- 
ber, pulpwood, clay, and mining industries. 

Lewiston, a farm and stock center, site of 
the world’s largest white pine sawmill. 

Walla Walla, 2a busy center—home of two 
colleges. 

Twenty thousand people live in the fertile 
Spokane Valley which stretches eastward from 
Spokane—a great checkerboard of acre tracts 
irrigated from nearby lakes. Its volcanic ash 
soil produces a wealth of vegetables, fruits, 
and berries for shipment—for home consump- 
tion, too. 

The hub and financial center of the fast- 
growing Inland Empire is Spokane itself; a 
modern, progressive city with 122,000 popula- 
tion, or counting its metropolitan boundaries, 
164,000. 

So outstanding is Spokane as a home city 
that for 4 successive years Spokane dwellings 
carried off highest honors in the National 
Yard and Garden Contest. 

Many Spokane people live in attractive and 
commodious apartments scattered through 
the residential sections. Within each reach of 
every family are lovely parks and playgrounds. 
Spokane has the largest park area per capita 
of any city in the United States. 

More than a quarter of the inland empire’s 
population make their homes on farms or 
stock ranches containing 8,000,000 acres of 
cultivated land. 

Agriculture is the inland empire’s major 
industry. Gentle currents of air temper its 
climate the year round, blowing up the Co- 
lumbia River Valley from the warm surface 
“ the Pacific Ocean—nature’s air condition- 
ng. 

Bumper wheat crops in the famous Big 
Bend, Walla Walla, and Palouse districts 
make the Inland Empire a bountiful bread 
basket for the Nation. A tenth of the Nation’s 
wheat comes from this district. 

Combines cut and thresh the wheat at one 
operation. Much of the wheat goes to market 
in sacks but millions of bushels are poured 
directly into waiting trucks. Horses and 
mules are stiil used but in recent years have 
been rapidly supplanted by tractors. 

Modern flour mills serve this region. Much 
of the flour they produce is shipped to distant 
markets; but also the Inland Empire has 
many bakeries that transform the flour into 
golden brown loaves of bread. 

An industry which has stepped into the 
million-dollar class in recent years is the 
growing of peas. They are of two kinds— 
tough dry field peas for seed—tender garden 
peas for the table. 

The pea vines draw nitrogen from the air, 
store it in their roots, and implant this 
precious element in the moist, black soii. 

The garden peas are harvested while the 
crop is in its prime. No time must be lost 
so many hands are employed. The plump 
pods are shelled by machines known as viners. 
These operate in groups of from 6 to 12. 

There are many fine modern canneries lo- 
cated at strategic points throughout the in- 
land empire. To these plants the shelled 
peas are delivered in boxes. Then the peas 
are put through the various processes in 
double-quick order. 

They are thoroughly washed in pure deep 
well water, sorted according to size in a great 
revolving drum or screen, packed in cans and 
finally cooked in high-pressure cookers with 
all of their tender goodness preserved. 

National advertising and a distinctive label 
make their standard of quality known to 
buyers from coast to coast. One-sixth of the 
Nation’s peas are produced in the inland 
empire. 

Irrigation gives crop insurance to one out 
of every three inland empire farms. From 
great diversion dams on rivers and streams, 
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the water flows in canals and pipe lines to 
supply life-giving moisture where the rain- 
ree is meager but the soil immensely produc- 
ive. 

Water when wanted has converted entire 
valleys into market gardens, into vineyards 
and orchards, has swept away the sagebrush 
and supplanted its useless stalks with crops 
worth real money. 

One fifth of the Nation’s apples come from 
the inland empire—Jonathans, Winesaps, 
Rome Beauty, Delicious, Golden Delicious, 
and other popular varieties. 

The orchard districts at harvest become 
great beehives of activity. Boxes made in 
inland empire factories are filled with the 
ripe fruit and are transported by tractor- 
drawn trailers and by trucks to great packing 
sheds and cold-storage plants. 

A first step in making the apples ready for 
market is washing off the residue of spray 
which has kept the fruit free from imperfec- 
tions. 

Alert workers, aided by ingenious machin- 
ery, grade and sort the apples according to 
size. Swift hands pack the fruit into ship- 
ping boxes conforming to standard pack and 
grade. Covers are pressed into place, and 
hundreds of carloads of fruit roll away to 
market. Also from the inland empire come 
millions of bushels of pears. 

Prime peaches that cry for inland empire 
cream. 

The inspiration for a song—Life is Just a 
Bowl of Cherries—luscious plums and prunes. 

Berries, too, of many different kinds are a 
dependable source of income. 

Big baked potatoes have won fame for 
the inland empire. So has its Golden Ban- 
tam corn, a growing favorite in recent years. 
These and other vegetables account for a lot 
of inland empire butter. 

Some 200 crops in all are grown commer- 
cially in the American wonderland. They 
really make hay while the sun shines in this 
favored district, often producing three or four 
crops of alfalfa in a season. A large propor- 
tion of this hay is fed to livestock on the 
farms where it is grown. 

Sleek-coated Shorthorns are among the 
well-known breeds of beef cattle that thrive 
on inland empire hay and lush pasturage. 

There is water for hundreds of flourishing 
herds in the inland empire’s innumerable 
rivers and streams and its 400 lakes. Here 
the cows are contented with their lot and 
their yield of milk is far higher than the 
national average. They produce over 100,- 
000,000 gallons of milk yearly and find con- 
sumers appreciative. 

Almost alongside three-quarters of a mil- 
lion cattle 1,000,000 sheep graze the green 
pastures of this region—produce 9,000,000 
pounds of wool. Consumers want their lamb 
chops. Also they want their pork and little 
pig sausages, and the inland empire will not 
disappoint them. Today there are 200,000 
swine in the inland empire and their number 
is growing. 

A livestock center since the pioneer days, 
Spokane is the site of several important meat- 
packing plants. They represent an invest- 
ment running into seven figures, while their 
output is shipped far and wide. 

Horses are still important in the inland 
empire—both draft horses for heavy pulling 
and saddle horses for bridle path or rodeos 
and dude ranches that recreate the flavor of 
the old West. 

Poultry raising is profitable in the inland 
empire. With over 2,000,000 chickens on the 
farms of this area it could supply every family 
in New York City with 10 dozen eggs per year. 

If you fiy to Spokane over the Idaho Pan- 
handle you will see spread out below you 
mountains and valleys thickly grown with 
evergreen forests as far as the eye can reach. 
Here in the northern part of the State is the 
largest body of white-pine timber left stand- 
ing anywhere in the world. 


Lumbering is big business in the inland 
empire. Giants of the forests are felled by 
giants among men. The inland empire, 
heart of the Pacific Northwest, gives the 
Nation a wide variety of lumber products 
from match blocks to door frames and from 
corn cribs to telephone poles. Some of the 
big mills trade-mark and label their lumber 
@s a guaranty of high quality, Progressive 
lumbermen are forest engineers who practice 
selective logging—cut only the bigger trees, 
let the smaller ones get their growth. 

Powerful tractors are one of the means by 
which the fallen trees are drawn from the 
woods to the loading skidways. Twenty-four 
thousand men are engaged in logging opera- 
tions and other branches of the lumber in- 
dustry in the inland empire. 

Much of the timber is moved by truck, but 
a tremendous quantity—especially for the 
longer hauls—is transported on logging rail- 
ways. The immediate destination is the mill 
pond. 

In the mill pond the logs are handled by 
other skilled workers. Often the workers 
take time off for a little byplay. Dozens of 
them are expert log rollers. 

The logs move steadily toward an endless 
conveyor that carries them rapidly through 
a high-pressure bath to wash off any foreign 
particles. They move to a waiting carriage 
which hurls them on a hectic ride back and 
forth against swiftly whirling saws. The in- 
land empire has the world’s largest and its 
second largest white pine sawmill. It cuts 
and ships over two and one-half billion board 
feet of lumber every year. 

Not far from many of the district’s saw- 
mills are some of the great mining properties 
of this region, for mining is another great 
industry in the inland empire. This section 
produces one-third of the Nation’s lead, one- 
fourth of its silver, large amounts of zinc, 
copper, gold, and other minerals. Many of 
the most productive mines are located in the 
famous Coeur d’Alenes. 

Hundreds of miners roll to their daily 
tasks in trains. 

Others are dropped down to the lower levels 
in elevators or “skips,” these being controlled 
by a great hoist which is electrically oper- 
ated. The huge drum revolves rapidly as the 
mines are lowered hundreds of feet, perhaps 
half a mile, into the very depths of the earth. 

In tunnels far below the surface skilled 
miners load the high-grade ore on specially 
designed cars, the ore trains operating on 
schedule from mine to mill. More than 8,000 
workers are engaged in the mining industry 
in the inland empire. 

The muckers enjoy a smoke underground 
as well as in daylight—sorry, we don’t know 
the brand. 

Zinc sheets are produced by the electrolytic 
process, then stripped from the copper plates. 
The sheets are then melted at high tempera- 
tures in a great blast furnace, then poured 
into molds. Zinc is used in galvanizing iron 
and in the preparation of alloys such as 
babbitt metal, brass, and bronze. 

For other metals, such as lead and silver, 
an entirely different process is used. Ter- 
rific heat drives them out of the crushed 
ore. While both metals are still in liquid 
form, the lead is separated from the silver. 
One of the great smelters in the Coeur 
d’Alenes covers 30 acres of land. Metal worth 
a fortune simmers and boils in huge kettles. 

One mine in the Coeur d’Alenes has pro- 
duced ore valued at over $180,000,000 and 
still is going strong. Inland empire mining 
dividends run into large totals—$25,000,000 
in a normal year. A bar of silver weighs 
about 80 pounds and is valued at close to a 
thousand dollars. 

The inland empire still buys the bulk of 
its consumer goods from outside points. It 
is fast developing as a manufacturing dis- 
trict. It produces around $200,000,000 in 
factory products each year, mainly for ship- 
ment. 
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Spokane as an important railway center 
was visioned by the empire builders even in 
the eighties and their dreams have come true 
for Spokane has been built up as the greatest 
railway center west of St. Paul and Omaha. 
Five transcontinental railways and a dozen 
branch lines serve this empire, provide a 
great web of steel for passenger and freight 
traffic. Nearly half a million people travel 
to Spokane by rail each year. 

Freight traffic in the Spokane area is heavy 
the year round, Sixty freight trains pull in 
or out of Spokane daily. 

Ninety-two motor stages on an average 
bring passengers to the city on regular daily 
schedules. As many more leave daily for in- 
land empire points. 

Over 200 motor freight trucks are driven 
into the city each day. 

Sunrise over the Rockies—moonlight over 
the Cascades are among the thrills experi- 
enced by the travelers who fly to Spokane. 
Ten to a dozen planes arrive at the municipal 
airport daily. A further forward step for 
the city in the field of aviation is the build- 
ing of the new and greater Sunset airport 
west of Spokane, and the naming of Spokane’s 
Fort George Wright as northwest district 
headquarters for the Army Air Corps, with 
supervision over units in 11 States. 

Radiating from Spokane yet within the 4 
mountain boundaries are 20,000 miles of im- 
proved highways. Using these fast modern 
thoroughfares and supplementing the public 
transportation systems are over 153,000 pri- 
vate passenger cars. The highways are also 
holiday trails for a host of tourists. 

And now with the building of Grand Coulee 
Dam a new era of development and 
is under way in the inland empire. It is the 
greatest dam ever built—often referred to as 
the eighth wonder of the world. In 1933, the 
present site of the dam was a waste of scab 
rock and sagebrush. 

Jack rabbits were the principal inhabi- 
tants—-sublimely unconcerned about the fu- 
ture of the region and perfectly content with 
the sagebrush. 

The dam is a massive pile of solid masonry 
rising 550 feet above bedrock and measuring 
4,300 feet in length. It is 500 feet through 
at the base and tapers to 30 feet at the crest. 
In its construction many thousands of men 
have been steadily employed. Sand and 
gravel, found in great quantities close to the 
dam, have been transported to the project 
on an endless belt, and after grading and 
washing have been mixed with millions upon 


_ millions of barrels of cement. 


Twelve million cubic yards of concrete have 
been poured at Grand Coulee, three times 
the amount required for Boulder Dam. 

A world’s record was set at Grand Coulee 
May 25, 1939, when the contractors placed 
over 20,000 cubic yards of concrete in 24 
hours. 

Tourists from every State and nearly every 
sizable city the country over have been 
attracted by the great spectacle. 

In 1 year nearly a third of a million tourists 
have parked their cars on the westward rim 
of the Grand Coulee. Vantage points and 
daily lectures are provided. Awe-struck they 
have watched the tremendous task of hold- 
ing back a river which has gathered its waters 
from 259,000 square miles of territory, more 
than twice the area of Italy. 

The great dam will generate three times as 
much electricity as Niagara Falls produces 
for the United States today. This electricity 
will turn the wheels of varied industries, 
electrify thousands of farms and ranches, and 
lighten the household tasks for a host of 
women. 

Busy towns with a combined population 
of some 15,000 cluster about the dam today. 
Grand Coulee, a frontier town—Mason City, 
below the dam, the largest all-electric city 
in the world. Engineers Town where the 
United States Reclamation Bureau building 
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“4s located and with attractive homes, lawns, 


and gardens. 

A lake upstream from the dam has been 
rising steadily. Hundreds of men have been 
employed clearing the bed for this great arti- 
ficial lake—a man-made lake bigger than any 
natural lake in all New England and extend- 
ing 151 miles to the Canadian boundary. 

Sagebrush, little else, grows in the river 
basin near the dam. Water from the dam 
will convert this desert into an empire of 
productive farms, an area approximately 
equal in size to the land area of Delaware. 

Shoulder-high sagebrush proves the rich- 
ness of the basin. Authorities describe it as 
one of the most fertile areas of irrigable land 
in this or any other country. Crops will be 
grown on 30,000 Columbia Basin farms, of 
which there is no national surplus, crops that 
can be sent to the most distant markets be- 
cause of modern processing methods. 

Quick freezing has been the answer of 
science to the demand for a new method of 
preserving food. By this process fruits, ber- 
ries, and vegetables are taken at their most 
edible stage, all of their flavor and goodness 
sealed in by the cold and preserved in- 
definitely until released by cooking. 

The Yakima Valley demonstrates what the 
Columbia Basin will eventually produce. 
Here are almost identical soil and climate. 
Through the miracle of water bumper crops 
are grown on land once as barren as the 
Columbia Basin. 

The natural travel gateway. to the Colum- 
bia Basin is Spokane, located at the only 
point for 200 miles north and south by which 
the railroads can reach this amazing project 
on a reasonable grade. 

Because of its strategic location and its 
marvelous resources Spokane is being built 
up rapidly. 

From every direction traffic streams to- 
ward the central metropolis. 

Spokane’s downtown streets are crowded. 

Spokane stores and shops are finding a 
ready sale for fine merchandise. 

Yet in spite of today’s progress and pros- 
perity, Spokane faces a future of even greater 
promise. 

In a busy part of downtown Spokane is the 
fine modern plant in which the city’s two 
great newspapers are published. The Review 
Building has been a Spokane landmark for 
many years. The Chronicle Building was 
built in 1928. 

Spokane’s morning newspaper is the 
Spokesman-Review. 

The city’s afternoon and evening news- 
paper is the Spokane Daily Chronicle—which 
like The Spokesman-Review—has been estab- 
lished for more than half a century. 

The founder and publisher of The Spokes- 
man-Review is W. H. Cowles, who in 1894 
consolidated two early-day newspapers, The 
Spokane Spokesman and the Spokane Review. 


Mr. Speaker, since it will be impossible 
for the readers of these remarks to see 
the beautiful pictures as they were pre- 
sented to a group of us a few evenings ago, 
I want to suggest that they do that which 
is even better than seeing the pictures, 
to wit: That they personally visit this 
region of marvelous beauty and great op- 
portunity, and see first-hand how bounti- 
ful and lavish Nature has been in the 
inland empire. They will find Spo- 
kane a friendly city, and they will find 
the people throughout the entire region 
the equal to those of any section any- 
where in this great Nation of ours, be- 
cause they or their ancestors nearly all 
come from the older States in the East 
and the South. It is indeed a privilege 
and a distinction to be a Representative 
in this distinguished body from so re- 
markable a region. 
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Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, the great 
industrial and agricultural State of New 
Jersey according to my latest informa- 
tion has been awarded the largest money 
value in defense contracts of any State 
in the Union. This is practical recog- 
nition by the Federal aut.iorities of the 
vital importance, wide diversity and pro- 
ductive resources of our Jersey indus- 
tries as well as of the ability of our 
employers and employees to deliver the 
goods as and when required, either in 
peace or war. 

One of our great industrial centers is 
the historic city of Dover in Morris 
County. In the close vicinity of Dover 
are located two important United States 
Arsenals—Picatinny and Lake Denmark 
Naval Depot. Near by at Kenvil is the 
great Hercules powder plant, scene of 
the recent tragic explosion in which a 
large number of our fine citizens lost 
their lives. 

And also in the near neighborhood of 
Dover are located the historic iron mines 
which furnished metal for George Wash- 
ington’s guns, and which are now pro- 
ducing ore on a scale never before 
achieved. 

I am placing at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a comprehensive de- 
scription of present industrial activities 
in and around Dover by Mr. Jack Steele, 
printed in the New York Herald Tribune 
of March 9, which I am sure will be of 
interest to all Members of Congress. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

March 9, 1941] 

DerenseE Boom Brincs REBIRTH OF DOVER AS 
AN INDUSTRIAL Hus—JersEy Town THAT 
ONcE MINED ORE FOR REVOLUTIONARY ARMY 
Now Is Center or War Activity, WITH 
THREE Bic PowpER PLANTS IN AREA 

(By Jack Steele) 

Dover, N. J., March 8—This northern 
Morris County town, center of an area where 
industry thrived before the Revolutionary 
War, was reconciled 5 years ago to become 
the hub of what was industrially a ghost 
community. Today that depression-bred 
defeatism has been forgotten under the im- 
petus of a defense boom surpassing anything 
in Dover’s history. 

Within a radius of 5 miles of Dover three 
vast powder plants and three of the largest 
fron mines in the East are operating 24 hours 
a day to turn out two of the products needed 
to make America the “arsenal of democ- 
racy”’—iron and ammunition. At the same 
time a variety of heavy industries, most of 
which were abandoned or shut down during 
the 1930’s, are being revived and enlarged. 

Dover’s boom is in a sense representative 
of booms in industrial centers throughout 
the country. It has created here many of the 
same problems, both social and economic, to 
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which the defense program has given rise 
elsewhere. But because it is small, self- 
contained, and on the fringe of a metro- 

center, Dover lends itself readily to 
an analysis of these difficulties. 


DWARFS WORLD WAR EFFORT 


Here, at least the problems do not seem to 
be retarding the defense program seriously. 
Despite desperate lack of housing and trans- 
portation facilities and the fact that the pro- 
duction peak has not been reached yet, there 
are unmistakable signs that around Dover the 
World War effort is already being dwarfed by 
the new defense preparations. 

More than 15,000 men and women are now 
working on defense projects in an area which 
had a residential population of less than 
20,000 when the Federal census was taken 
last April. It is doubtful that a new census 
today would show a large increase, however. 
The housing shortage is so acute that many 
employees are forced to live outside the area 
and commute to their jobs. Some travel as 
much as 50 miles a day by automobile to and 
from work. 

The largest defense industry here consists 
of the three powder plants, two operated by 
the Government and one by private indus- 
try. The three mines, drawing magnetite 
from the same veins which produced ore to 
make cannon and shot for George Washing- 
ton’s army, are digging the largest quantity 
of iron in New Jersey’s history. 

These projects alone employ more than 
10,000 men and women and are still expand- 
ing. About 5,000 more are working in heavy 
industries, filling orders either directly or in- 
directly due to the defense rush. Rolling 
mills, foundries, forges, and machine shops 
rapidly are being reopened or placed on emer- 
gency basis. 


SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED EMPLOYED AT 
PICATINNY 


The Army’s Picatinny Arsenal, 4 miles north 
of Dover, is the largest powder plant in the 
area. Here 6,500 employees are now working 
in three shifts, 6 days a week. Contractors 
are using 1,000 additional men to enlarge 
the arsenal, which is expected to have a total 
force of 8,000 when the expansion is com- 
pleted, Picatinny had only 2,600 employees 
at its peak production during the World 
War in 1918. Five years ago it had less than 
1,000. 

The exact nature of the work at Picatinny 
is a military secret. The Army has disclosed, 
however, that it plans to make Picatinny the 
Nation’s largest arsenal for experimental 
work in developing new powders, explosives, 
and metal components. The plant also makes 
and stores powder, shell and bomb fuzes and 
flares, 

The arsenal, covering 15,000 acres, is on 
the site of an old forge where 250 Hessian 
prisoners were forced to work iron from the 
local mines during the Revolution. The 
Army bought Picatinny soon after the Civil 
War and began making powder there in 1903, 
The plant has been rebuilt since 1926, when 
it was wrecked by an explosion at the adjacent 
Lake Denmark naval depot. 

The depot, directly northeast of Picatinny, 
also has been reconstructed. Used in the past 
primarily for the storage of naval supplies, 
the Lake Denmark depot also is being ex- 
panded and is producing powder and recon- 
ditioning shells for America’s expanding fleet. 


HERCULES PLANT REBUILT 


Second to Picatinny in size among these 
ammunition producers is the Hercules Pow- 
der Co.’s smokeless powder plant at Kenvil, 
4 miles west of Dover. 

The Hercules plant was destroyed by an 
explosion last September 12, in which 51 
workers were killed. Reconstruction started 
less than a week after the blast and was 
partly completed and work was resumed on 
February 15. The entire rebuilding program 
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was finished last week, and full-scale opera- 
tion will begin Monday, less than 6 months 
after the blast. 

The plant employs 1,300 men, including 
virtually all the survivors of the explosion. 
Although the company will not reveal details 
of the new plant, it is understood that it has 
been rebuilt in small units to minimize dan- 
ger of another explosion destroying the en- 
tire plant. Wooden stockades banked with 
earth have been thrown up as barricades 
around each unit. 

The community's three mines, with one 
other small one working at Oxford, produced 
1,294,000 tons of crude ore last year, the largest 
annual output in the State’s 200-year mining 
history. Unable to compete with cheaper 
ores from strip-mining operations of the 
Middle West during the depression, these 
mines had been operating only a few weeks 
of the year. 

Largest of the three is the Scrub Oak mine 
of the Alan Wood Steel Co. The shaft enters 
a. outcropping of granite, appropriately 
named Mine Hill, which overlooks the Her- 
cules plant. About 500 miners, maintenance 
men, and crusher operators now work at 
Scrub Oak. The men “in the hole” work in 
three shifts, 6 days a week, and the crusher 
works 20 hours a day to handle their output. 
Peak production of this mine alone is esti- 
mated at almost 1,000,000 tons a year. 

The other mines, working on a similar 
schedule, are the Richard mine, at Wharton, 
operated by the Thomas Iron Co., and the 
Mount Hope mine, owned by the Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co. Their combined output 
about equals that of Scrub Oak. 

The Richardson & Boynton works in Dover, 
a huge plant with 425,000 square feet of floor 
space, closed down 10 years ago after mak- 
ing furnaces and stoves for generations. 
Within the last few months other heavy in- 
dustries have taken over every available foot 
of floor space. Two rolling mills at Rockaway 
closed early in the depression; one is now 
being refitted to make drop forgings and 
plans are afoot to open the other. 

Dover has not a single vacant factory, al- 
though a large hosiery plant is expected to 
move away within a few months. The local 
chamber of commerce expects to have a new 
defense industry ready to move in the mo- 
ment the plant is vacated. Several new fac- 
tories in the area are now projected, one 
another powder plant and the other to pro- 
duce plastics for the aviation industry. 

Dover first politically recognized the hous- 
ing shortage about 4 months ago, when the 
mayor issued a proclamation asking residents 
having extra rooms available for lodgers to 
register with the chamber of commerce. The 
chamber has since found rooms for more than 
500 men under this plan. 

The Federal Housing Administration has 
been called in, but has not found a solution. 


TRAFFIC PROBLEM ARISES 


The housing shortage has complicated an- 
other problem—that of transportation. The 
area is served by two super highways, which 
run parallel and are of four-lane construc- 
tion through most of their length. Route 6 
leads to the metropolitan area by way of 
Paterson and Route 10 to Newark. No other 
rural area of New Jersey has equal highway 
facilities, but it has already been established 
that these roads will not be able to handle 
defense traffic in addition to their normal 
loads 

Funds were made available by the Govern- 
ment only a few weeks ago for a new highway 
in the area. The second-class roads leading 
directly to the arsenals, mines, and industrial 
plants are choked three times a day, as shifts 
change, by workers who commute by car. 
The villages and townships have been forced 
to hire extra police to patrol the roads and 
to revise their traffic regulations. 


that of relief. Dover had only 8 relief cases, 
involving 15 persons, all unemployable, as of 
March 1. The area has no W. P. A. projects, 
although the W. P. A. does provide men from 
its rolls for road-building and construction 
work at Picatinny and Lake Denmark. They 
are brought to Dover from Paterson every day 
in busses. 

Another common defense problem has not 
been encountered. There have been no 
strikes or labor troubles in the area since 
the defense boom started in earnest a year 
ago. 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, a week 
from next Saturday, on March 22, the 
mighty giant, Grand Coulee Dam, will 
commence producing its first electrical 
energy. The production of this magic 
power will be small to begin with, but 
when finally completed it will not alone 
represent the greatest single power 
source in the world but will be equal to 
one-twelfth of the power generated in 
this Nation today. 

It has been gratifying to me to have 
played a small part in bringing this giant 
creation into existence. The manifold 
blessings that will flow from it must be 
preserved for the benefit and happiness 
of all the people, and never be allowed to 
become an instrument of abuse, exploita- 
tion, and profit for afew. I hope the day 
is not far distant when every home in my 
congressional district, as well as all homes 
in the great inland empire, will enjoy 
this mighty flow of energy without hav- 
ing tribute levied upon them by a small 
group of profit takers. 

When I first sought election to Con- 
gress I made the pledge that I would do 
my utmost to secure the needed funds to 
complete Grand Coulee Dam and get the 
energy there produced to the people 
without profit. I further pledged that I 
would resist in every way any effort to 
exploit the electrical energy from this 
project by selfish private interests. The 
first part of that pledge is now a reality, 
but there is a terrific battle on, and it will 
continue for some time, to preserve this 
exceptional blessing for the benefit of all 
people and to keep it from falling into 
the hands of those who see nothing about 
it except dollar marks and profits. 

The press release from the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
just made, gives facts and figures that 
challenge the imagination of us all, and 


There is at least one brighter aspect, for | I am glad to herewith make it a part of 


the boom has eliminated another problem— 





my remarks: 
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GRAND CouLEE Dam 


Grand Coulee Dam, the greatest struc- 
ture man has made on earth, goes to work at 
noon, March 22, 1941. 

Called to the colors 2 years ahead of sched- 
ule by vital defense demands for power, the 
giant’s initial task is the production of elec- 
trical energy to spark the arsenal of democ- 
racy. 

With simple ceremony on Saturday, Grand 
Coulee starts operating the gates in the plug 
it has put in the Columbia River, and water 
which has been arrested by the dam in its 
1,300-foot plunge downward to the sea starts 
whirling the first generators installed. This 
initial surge of power will be augmented in 
midsummer as more generation capacity is 
added, and it will be augmented thereafter 
until an amount approximately equal to one- 
twelfth of the total power today generated in 
this Nation pours from these mighty ma- 
chines into a network feeding industries, 
farms, and homes of the Pacific Northwest. 


TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION HORSES AT WORK 


Meanwhile engineering and planning of 
the irrigation features of the great project 
proceed toward making 1,200,000 acres of 
desert bloom into an oasis the size of Dela- 
ware. People today and their grandchildren, 
and their unknown descendants beyond them 
can seek economic sanctuary in this oasis, 
which will be a fertile land of steady climate 
and controlled water and power. 

A dream of half a century, a plan of a 
score of years, and a labor of some 100 
months result in achievement when the con- 
tinent’s second river leans into the harness 
men have fashioned and starts pulling with 
a force eventually to be measured as 2,700,- 
000 horsepower. This will be the largest 
single source of energy on this planet, the 
largest by so wide a margin that the 1,835,- 
000 horsepower of second-place Boulder Dam 
seems dwarfed. 


EIGHT YEARS OF LABOR 


In less than 8 years whole roomsful of blue- 
prints have been translated with steel and 
concrete into a cleanly symmetrical, strongly 
beautiful structure that may well epitomize 
our generation and our age in the distant 
years to come. 

Eight years ago the needs of employment in 
depression were adapted to the demands of 
development when President Roosevelt in- 
structed Harold L. Ickes, then Federal Public 
Works Administrator, to allot recovery funds 
to the United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, of which he is Secretary, for the starting 
of construction of Grand Coulee Dam by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. The engineers of 
that organization, which built Grand Coulee 
Dam, after practicing on Boulder Dam and at 
least two other dams which were in their 
times outstanding in all the world, started in 
where the ice age left off thousands of cen- 
turies ago when nature put the only previous 
barrier against water at this spot, and then 
melted it away. 


A MIGHTY RIVER HARNESSED 


Since the Bureau of Reclamation began its 
task and rolled the Columbia out of its an- 
cient bed to place the dam on the solid 
granite of its foundation, an army of Ameri- 
cans, year in and year out, and around the 
clock, have worked building the structure. At 
one time over 7,400 men were employed simul- 
taneously, and 52,919,945 man-hours of em- 
ployment have been provided at the site. 
Materials have been provided by every State 
in the Union. 

That was a time of idle factories and idle 
men, a time for economic defense of democ- 
racy. It preceded this time of a physical 
defense program, which now has the right-of- 
way in America’s building. As Grand Coulee 
Dam takes its place in this new, vital work of 
defense this month, the two great defense pro- 
grams are being linked together; the one 
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being made in a peculiarly direct manner to 
serve the other. 


GRAND COULEE READY TO SERVE 


Grand Coulee’s first repayment to its crea- 
tors will come from two 10,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating units already in place and being 
tested. Big anywhere except at Grand Coulee, 
these units will be dwarfed by a 108,000-kilo- 
watt generator now being placed alongside the 
trail blazers. This item will be whirling by 
midsummer. Two additional 108,000 units 
are being assembled in the powerhouse and 
will be in service within a year. 

No single generator of such dimensions has 
heretofore been built or operated. In pieces 
it weighed 2,367,000 pounds as it was hauled 
by freight across the continent from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to the dam site in Washington, 90 
miles west of Spokane. It takes 3 years to 
build such a machine. 

As these three great generators are being 
installed in the pits five stories deep in 
the west powerhouse, three more are to be 
ordered to meet serious future power short- 
ages, the President reported to the Congress 
this week. The ultimate capacity of eighteen 
108,000-kilowatt generators in two halves of 
the Grand Coulee power plant will be re- 
quired in less than 15 years, engineers fore- 
cast. 


SOME STARTLING FACTS AND FIGURES 


Grand Coulee Dam, conceived as the key- 
stone of the development of the whole inter- 
mountain area known as the inland empire 
and of the Columbia River from the Canadian 
border to the sea, actually starts work many 
years before the whole of the Columbia Basin 
project is complete. 

The dam was designed by the principal 
engineering office of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, located in Denver, Colo., under the im- 
mediate direction of John L. Savage, chief 
designing engineer, and under the general 
supervision of the late R. F. Walter, chief 
engineer, and S. O. Harper, formerly assistant 
chief engineer, and now chief engineer. The 
electrical designing was done under the di- 
rection of L. N. McClellan, chief electrical 
engineer. Frank A. Banks, supervising engi- 
neer, was in charge of the actual construction 
throughout. The late Elwood Mead was 
Commissioner of Reclamation when the job 
was started. John C. Page, now. Commis- 
sioner, has been in administrative charge of 
the project since 1936. 

Grand Coulee Dam arises 550 feet above its 
bedrock, and is more than three-quarters of a 
mile long. It raises the level of the river 345 
feet, and controls it in a reservoir which 
stretches 151 miles upstream to the Canadian 
boundary and which holds enough water to 
cover 10,000,000 acres 1 foot deep. The dam 
contains 10,500,000 cubic yards of concrete 
and weighs 22,250,000 tons. Technically, it 
is known as a straight-gravity-type concrete 
dam, which means that its shape and mass 
and weight are relied on to keep the water 
from tipping it over. 

In the center of the dam is a spillway sec- 
tion 1,650 feet long and capable of carrying 
a million second-feet of water (450,000,000 
gallons a minute) without overtopping the 
end sections of the dam, at the foot of which 
the twin powerhouses are constructed. There 
are three sets of 20-outlet pipes, each 812 feet 
in diameter, through the spillway section of 
the dam arranged in tiers at 100-foot vertical 
intervals. For the most part these outlets 
will control the reservoir. The ordinary flow 
of the river, or that portion of it not sent 
through the penstocks to turn turbines and 
generate power, can be passed through these 
pipes. At times, however, the reservoir will 
be permitted to overflow the spiilway and 
to plunge spectacularly down the face of the 
dam in a tremendous waterfall 385 feet high, 
a waterfall almost two and one-half times as 
high as Niagara. 
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A NEW WESTERN FRONTIER 


This great structure is a major tourist at- 
traction of the Northwest. A total of more 
than 322,000 sidewalk superintendents went 
to the scene in 1940 to watch the work go 
forward. The lake now being rapidly created 
will be a recreation center of major propor- 
tions, featuring boating, camping, fishing, 
and providing ideal facilities for an outdoor 
vacation. 

While it will require a generation to con- 
struct the irrigation works and to develop 
the lands of the project, a haven will be 
provided for 300,000 uncrowded people in this 
new frontier which will be like opening a 
forty-ninth State. Investigations now under 
way jointly by 40 State, local, and Federal 
agencies in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Reclamation are designed to make this the 
most modern of American farming com- 
munities. The first land to be opened will 
depend on the rate at which funds for an- 
nual construction are made available, and it 
probably will not be ready for settlement for 
4 or 5 years. 





The Secret of American Achievement— 


Free Enterprise, Invention, Discovery, 
Creation of New Processes 
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Or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, March 13, 1941 


STATEMENT OF DR, ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
concerned about the “folding up” process 
that is now taking place in connection 
with the American free-enterprise sys- 
tem. During the last decade our people 
have not functioned capitalistically as 
they did before. We have, instead of 
going ahead with an expansion of our in- 
dustrial facilities and processes, become 
dependent to a great extent upon Gov- 
ernment checks, issued by the Treasury 
and made possible through the building 
of a vast peacetime Federal debt. 

I feel that it is entirely in keeping with 
the facts to observe that the effect of a 
rapidly growing Federal debt in peace- 
time has a great deterring influence on 
the part of the people who operate a free 
economy. An unfriendly attitude on the 
part of any administration toward busi- 
ness enterprise also discourages our peo- 
ple in making undertakings, in branching 
out, and in providing additional facilities 
for the employment of people and the 
production of goods. Constant increases 
in the tax burdens, new tax legislation, 
and the willingness of Congress to con- 
stantly support the principles of an un- 
balanced Budget also discourages our 
people and makes them afraid to adven- 
ture in business enterprise. 

With the permission of the House, Mr. 
Speaker, I now desire to submit for the 
REcorD a recent statement of Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan: 
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What is the American way of life? How did 
we get it? How can we keep it? 

There are many possible answers to the 
first question but I shall try to give the most 
fundamental one—the answer that touches 
most closely the lives of the great mass of 
American citizens. 

The best known and one of the most de- 
pendable statistical bodies of the country, 
the Industrial Conference Board, has worked 
out statistics and charts based largely on 
United States Government reports which 
show that the real wages (i. e. money wages 
divided by “cost of living’) of the average 
American industrial worker are today seven 
times as much as they were a hundred years 
ago. 

This means that 1 day’s work today will 
buy more of the commodities which were re- 
garded in 1840 as essential to the normal 
living of the common American (the index 
number of that day), primarily food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, than 1 full week’s work 
would buy at that time. 

The increase in the well-being of the farm 
laborer has been somewhat less than that of 
the industrial laborer, but it is safe to assert 
that when laborers of every description are 
taken into account, the average American 
is at least four times as well off economically 
now as he was a hundred years ago. 

To those who do not understand our 
America—those who have obtained their in- 
formation, or misinformaion, from rabble- 
rousing speeches—these facts may be a big 
surprise. 

And here are some further related facts 
that will also surprise the uninformed. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of the International 
Labor Office, which until recently had its seat 
in Geneva and is a dependable body if there 
is one—in 1930 the average American’s real 
wages, aS measured by purchasing power, 
were at least half again as much as those of 
the next leading nation, Great Britain, all of 
the Scandinavian countries, and Holland— 
all essentially democracies—had a standard 
of living about the same as Great Britain’s, 
while Germany’s average real wages were but 
half those paid in America. In Italy they 
were approximately one-third of ours, in 
Japan one-fifth or one-sixth, and in Russia, 
China, and India, about one-tenth. 

Whence has come this wealth and comfort 
in the United States, the country which now 
has the widest dissemination of well-being of 
any nation on earth, and which we want to 
go still further in this direction? It is cus- 
tomary to attribute this situation to our 
great natural resources. But Russia, at the 
bottom of the list, also has unlimited natural 
resources, so that answer will not do. 

Carl Snyder makes the following answer: 
“We now have solid statistical evidence that 
the extraordinary growth of the United States 
in manufacturing, mining, and transporta- 
tion has been closely paralleled to the in- 
crease of the capital invested. In turn, this 
capital investment seems in the last hundred 
years or more to have grown almost parallel 
to the amount of horsepower employed in our 
industries. The quantity of horsepower in 
turn seems to measure closely the average 
amount of machinery employed in industry 
as a whole.” 

Let it be remembered that machinery re- 
sults wholly from man’s inventiveness in 
making nature do his work for him. “Now 
all this means that the amount of machinery 
or horsepower employed in industry per 
worker has risen almost exactly with the 
amount of capital invested per worker, and in 
turn the wages of the workers appear to have 
risen at a corresponding rate. 

“In other words, we now have a definite 
picture of the process or mechanism by 
which our high wages have been created. 
They are due solely (says Snyder) to the in- 
creased product per worker, which in turn in 
the last 100 years has steadily risen in almost 
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exact proportion to the amount of machinery 
employed and to the amount of capital in- 
vested in industry. 

“This increase is not due, then, to any fa- 
bled gain in the efficiency of the workers. 
There is little evidence that skilled workers 
are today any more skilled than they were a 
hundred years ago. The increase in produc- 
tion seems due solely to invention, discovery, 
the creation of new processes.” 

But why have we developed this inventive- 
ness, this creativeness in the use of scientists 
and engineering devices? We come from 
European stock. Why the difference? Be- 
cause our American free enterprise system, 
with the opportunity which it has furnished 
to each individual to reap the rewards of his 
enterprise and his ability, has stimulated 
every American citizen to do his utmost. It 
has freed the spirit of man and developed 
amazingly his initiative and his resource- 
fulness. 





Let Us End the Shoddy Business of Con- 
tinuing to Arm the Aggressors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN M. 
COFFEE, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herein a radio speech 
recently delivered by me on the far east- 
ern situation. In this address, I discuss 
my bill, H. R. 2946, for the embargoing of 
the exportation to Japan of munitions 
and matériel of war. This speech was 
broadcast over station WINX in the Na- 
tional Capital. 

The address follows: 

ARMING JAPAN 


We all know that Japan's policy of penetra- 
tion and conquest in China is of long stand- 
ing. During the first World War Japan sub- 
mitted to China her 21 demands which if ac- 
cepted would have made China a vassal state, 
or perhaps a part of the Japanese Empire. 
Only through the insistent demands of the 
European nations in cooperation with the 
United States was Japan forced to postpone 
her intended aggression. However, her previ- 
ous acquisition of Korea gave her a foothold 
on the continent. As the smoke of the con- 
fiict in Europe, which later broke out in 1939 
into the second European war, began to cloud 
the horizon, the Japanese took occasion to 
attack without warning in Manchuria and to 
carve out a puppet state which received the 
name of Manchukuo. Then on July 7, 1937, 
came the incident at the Marco Polo Bridge 
near Pekin. Not the generals, but the people 
of China, both the Communists and Kuomin- 
tang Parties, insisted on resistance against 
further Japanese aggression, and the war 
began. 

But it is not the history of the conflict 
which interests us here tonight, but rather 
the part played in it by the United States. 
The Nine Power Pact of 1922 signed by Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Portugal, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Japan, China, and the United States, 
solemnly bound the signatories to respect the 


territorial and administrative integrity of 
China. When Manchukuo was forcibly cut 
out of the territory of China by Japan, the 
United States protested. When they at- 
tacked at Shanghai we protested louder. 
When they sank a ship of our Navy—the 
Panay—we roared our protests, but in no one 
of the three cases did we do much about it— 
we simply protested. And while our Govern- 
ment was assuming this attitude of protest 
our industrialists were furnishing Japan with 
the materials needed for war—particularly 
scrap iron, gasoline, trucks, machine tools, 
and at first airplanes and air bombs. This 
fact was well known to all who took the 
trouble to investigate. The Japanese, too, 
knew what was going on. I quote from an 
article by Katsumi Kikunami of the staff of 
the Tokyo Asahi, published the latter part 
of last year: 

“For 2 years following the outburst of 
China hostilities, however, the Washington 
Government has enforced its far-eastern 
policy within the bounds of noninterven- 
tion. Its policy during this period was 
marked with two features—economic assist- 
ance to the Chiang Kai-shek Government 
and unrestricted supply of key materials to 
Japan.” 

A Washington economist calculated some 
time ago that for the year 1938, about 54 
percent of all materials essential to the 
Japanese prosecution of the war came from 
the United States. For 1939 this figure rose 
to 56 percent. These figures have traveled the 
length and breadth of this country and have 
doubtless also gone around the world. It 
is interesting to note that they originated 
right here in Washington. In fact, I inter- 
viewed this economist but a few hours ago. 
He says the figures for 1940 are anybody’s 
guess. He would estimate, however, that at 
least 70 percent of Japanese war supplies came 
from the United States in 1940. 

It is true that on July 26, 1939, we abro- 
gated our commercial treaty with Japan to 
take effect 6 months later, but it made 
little or no difference to our war trade with 
Japan. It is also true that the Defense Act 
of 1940 required that such articles as the 
President should designate from time to 
time would be subject to license, but for 
some reason the President has seen fit not 
seriously to interfere with this trade. Only 
in the case of scrap iron have we found 
any material curtailment in exports to 
Japan. During 1940 we exported to Japan 
enough scrap iron to build 40 first-class 
battleships, not to speak of many thousand 
tons more of steel in other forms. Yes, and 
we sent a prodigious quantity of gasoline 
and crude oil from which gasoline is made. 
The total is about 14,637,000 barrels. That 
is enough to send 500 planes from Tokyo to 
Chunking and return every day of that 
year—rain or shine. That is a huge num- 
ber of planes. Then there was 112,000 tons 
of refined copper, $21,000,000 worth of metal- 
working machinery, 550 tons of alumi- 
num, nearly a million dollars worth of air- 
planes and airplane parts. The figures on 
copper, metal-working machinery, aluminum, 
and airplanes are for only 11 months of 1940. 

By arming Japan the United States has 
become a partner in Japan’s acts of aggres- 
sion. For this crime we, as well as Japan, 
will have to answer before the international 
bar of justice. History will not acquit us. 
Our punishment may come soon. Hear what 
Chuko Ikesaki, a member of the Japanese 
Parliament, had to say on this subject only 
a few months ago. 

“Without mincing words we may as well 
point out that the tripartite treaty is di- 
rected straight at the United States. As the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance of the past was 
aimed at Russia, so the new alliance is aimed 
unequivocably at the United States. No won- 
der the United States is the most alarmed 
and most confounded party of all.” 
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Then again he says: 

“Americans, ever sensitive to the fate of 
their country, must visualize the time when 
Germany, Italy, and Japan will gradually 
close in from all sides.” 

Emphatically, we have armed a thief to 
rob our best friend, and now the thief is 
turning on us. The methods recently 
enacted by Congress to curb this nefarious 
traffic have on the whole not been efiective. 
We have one chance left—immediately to 
embargo all goods going to Japan which aid 
in the aggression against China. 

We believe that it is the opinion of the 
overwhelming majority of American citizens 
that this betrayal of the Chinese people by a 
sister republic must cease immediately. I 
believe my bill, if passed, will accomplish this 
most effectively. It provides, among other 
things, that it shall be unlawful to export 
or attempt to export arms, ammunition, im- 
plements of war, or materials of war from any 
place in the United States to Japan or any 
other state for the transhipment to or for 
the use of Japan. The materials of war, the 
export of which is prohibited under section 
1 of this act, shall include scrap iron, scrap 
tin, and all other metals, petroleum and pe- 
troleum products, machinery capable of use 
in the production of armaments, and engines, 
engine parts, and other manufactures capable 
of use in airplanes, tanks, artillery, or other 
implements of war. Such materials of war 
shall also include such other articles, com- 
modities, and materials as the President may 
from time to time enumerate. These are the 
main provisions of my bill. There are also 
clauses prohibiting the sale of Japanese secu- 
rities in America, the entry of armed Japanese 
vessels into our ports, the travel of American 
citizens on Japanese vessels, etc. Any procla- 
mation made under this act may be annulled 
by a concurrent resolution of Congress. 
The bill as a whole remains in force until 
the President shall find that the armed 
forces of Japan shall be withdrawn from 
Chinese territory. 

In a word, then, this bill prohibits the ex- 
portation to Japan of implements of war, 
metals, petroleum products, machine tools, 
and engines, and permits the President to 
add to the list such other products as he 
sees fit. 

No offensive references are made to Japan. 
On the other hand, no attempt has been 
made to camouflage the embargoes under 
the guise that the materials are needed at 
home, nor is it made dependent on the vio- 
lation of the Nine Power Pact. It could be 
based on a number of issues, but the bald 
facts are that Japan has attacked a sister 
republic for the sole purpose of stealing as 
much of her land as possible. The United 
States wishes no longer to participate in that 
act. 

The total of our exports to Japan for the 
first 11 months of 1940 is $207,854,000, or an 
actual increase of $3,234,000 over the same 
period for 1939. Do you think the licensing 
system is cutting down our help to Japan? 





Pius L. Schwert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, Prus L. 
ScHWERT has left us. He has answered 
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his last roll call. He has responded to 
the call of his Maker. 

Pius was a grand fellow, always un- 
assuming, yet cheerful and friendly to all 
who met him. 

Although I had known him only a few 
months, his enchanting personality made 
me feel he had been my friend for years. 
I consider it an honor to have made his 
acquaintance and I feel that to have 
known him has enriched my life. 

It was my privilege to have been with 
him almost to the time his spirit left 
this earth, and, Mr. Speaker, I find it 
difficult to recover from the shock. 

We shall miss Prus. We shall miss his 
personality on this floor, his counsel in 
the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, and his service to the people 
of his city, State, and Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
in expressing to his devoted companion, 
his beloved wife, Mrs. Schwert, my deep- 
est sympathy in her hour of bereavement, 
and to bespeak for her the great comfort 
she should derive from the fact that the 
Nation shares her sorrows, because while 
she has lost a good husband, this country 
has lost a great public servant. His 
mortal remains will leave us, but we shall 
cherish his memory, and that memory 
will live on, 





Strikes in Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. SIDNEY CAMP 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


STATEMENT BY HON. CARL VINSON, OF 
GEORGIA 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a copy of the statement made on 
March 13, 1941, by the Honorable Cari 
Vinson, of Georgia, chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with respect to the necessity of enacting 
legislation dealing with strikes in defense 
industries. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN VINSON OF THE CoM- 
MITTEE ON NavAL AFFAIRS BEFORE THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY WITH RESPECT TO 
THE NECESSITY OF ENACTING LEGISLATION 
DEALING WITH STRIKES IN DEFENSE IN- 
DUSTRIES 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, as you all undoubtedly know, there 
is now pending before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs a bill (H. R. 2850) introduced 
by me which is similar in many respects to 
the bill H. R. 2695, introduced by Mr. SMITH 
of Virginia, presently being considered by this 
committee. Both proposals have two primary 
objectives: 

First. To create adequate machinery and 
procedures for the mediation and adjustment 
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of labor disputes affecting the national de- 
fense program in order that that program 
will not be interrupted by unnecessary strikes 
and lock-outs; and 

Second. To require that those who are 
anxious to labor for the defense of their 
country be permitted to do so without being 
compelled to join a particular labor organ- 
ization. 

The bill I introduced relates solely to naval 
contractors, while the bill before this com- 
mittee covers the whole national-defense pro- 
gram. Believing as I do that the attainment 
of these objectives with respect not alone to 
naval construction but to the whole national- 
defense program is absolutely essential and 
must be accomplished quickly, I have asked 
permission to appear before this committee 
to give you, for whatever they may be worth, 
my thoughts and conclusions, and the benefits 
of my studies, with respect to this very 
serious matter, and to urge this committee to 
report to the House with all due dispatch 
legislation under which these objectives will 
be attained. 

On February 3, 1941, I received from the 
Navy Department, pursuant to my request, a 
list of all companies at which during 1940 
or the first part of this year a strike took 
place which affected the national-defense 
program. On that list were the names of 
127 companies. The list itself was printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of February 6, 
1941, at the request of Senator WaisH (REc- 
orp, February 6, p. 704). On February 13, I 
addressed a letter to each company whose 
mame appeared on that list and asked three 
specific questions: 

1. Did the strike affect defense production? 

2. How long did it last, how many em- 
ployees were affected, and how many man- 
hours of labor were lost as a result of the 
strike? ; 

3. What caused the strike? 

I have received replies from virtually all 
of the companies thus addressed, and these 
replies reveal some extremely interesting and 
somewhat startling facts. During 1940 and 
up to about the middle of February of this 
year strikes in defense industries alone— 
strikes which vitally affected the defense 
program—resulted in the loss of 3,781 
days—about 10% years. In terms of man- 
hours, these same strikes resulted in the loss 
of 7,817,360 man-hours of labor. It has been 
estimated that to build a modern bombing 
plane it takes about 24,000 man-hours of 
labor. At this rate the man-hours lost as 
a result of these strikes could have built 
about 325 bombers. Since receiving the 
answers to my letter, the number and ser- 
iousness of strikes appear to have increased, 
and threats of additional strikes are heard 
every day. It is the solution to this problem 
that is being demanded of this Congress by 
the American people. 

A number of proposals have been made to 
solve this problem in addition to the two bills 
I have already referred to. Two of these pro- 
posals—that of Assistant Secretary of War 
Patterson ani that of Mr. Knudsen—I should 
like to discuss briefly. Assistant Secretary 
Patterson suggests that there be created by 
Executive order of the President a board 
similar to the National War Labor Board 
which was in existence during the World War. 
The board thus created would offer mediation 
and conciliation services to defense contrac- 
tors and their employees, and seek to prevent 
interruptions to the defense program caused 
by strikes and lockouts by means of these 
services and the voluntary cooperation of 
defense contractors and their employees. 
The board would consist of a number of per- 
sons representing employers, a like number 
representing employees, and possibly one or 
two members representing the public. It 
would attempt to settle labor disputes locally 
by the appointment and utilization of local 
boards or committees of similar composition. 
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There is no question but that during the 
World War the National War Labor Board had 
an amazing record for preventing stoppages 
of war production due to strikes and lockouts. 
From this it does not follow, however, that a 
similar board created in a similar manner 
today is likely to have the same sort of suc- 
cess. The chief obstacle to such success at 
this time is, in my opinion, the split in the 
labor movement. So long as this split exists 
it will be impossible to secure any true co- 
operation between the two labor factions, on 
the one hand, or between such factions and 
employers and Government on the other. 
When employees at Wright Field, in Dayton, 
Ohio, and employees at Walter Reed Hospital, 
in both cases engaged in essential defense 
production, refuse to pay any heed to the 
personal urgings of the President of the 
United States—a President under whose ad- 
ministration labor has made more gains than 
in the whole histor” of the United States— 
it does not seem likely that a board created 
by Executive order and, of necessity, having 
less prestige than the President himself, will 
be able at this time to secure any more co- 
operation from the two factions of the labor 
movement. And if such a board were created 
and such cooperation were not forthcoming, 
there would be valuable time lost and Con- 
gress would again be called upon for a solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The proposal of Mr. Knudsen is similar in 
many respects both to the bill being con- 
sidered by this committee and the bill now 
pending before my committee. Mr. Knudsen 
has a suggestion to make, however, which is 
not found in either of such bills. In addi- 
tion to a waiting period, he proposes that 
strike votes be taken by secret ballot under 
the supervision of the Department of Labor. 
Under Mr. Knudsen’s proposal, enforcement 
is to be had by depriving violators, for a 
specified period of time, of their rights under 
the National Labor Relations Act. Such 
method of enforcement is, in my cpinion, im- 
practical. In the first place, employers do 
not have, and were never intended to have, 
any rights under the National Labor Relations 
Act, unless it be said that the right of an 
employer, granted by regulation of the Board, 
to petition the Board for an election, is a 
right which the employer has under that act. 
Thus, so far as the employer is concerned, 
he would have nothing to lose by violations 
of the requirements contained in Mr. Knud- 
sen’s proposal. Employees, on the other hand, 
have substantial rights under that act, and I 
do not believe that they are the kind of 
rights of which Congress, under any circum- 
stances, should deprive them, for to do so 
would permit the unscrupulous employer, 
and the employer who has not yet accustomed 
himself to recognize the existence and 
benefits of trade unions, to virtually destroy 
unions, not only for the period of time during 
which the employees’ rights under the 
National Labor Relations Act would be 
suspended, but for a long time thereafter. 

Neither the proposal of Assistant Secretary 
Patterson nor that of Mr. Knudsen makes 
any specific recommendation with respect to 
the issue of whether a man shall be prevented 
from working for the defense of his country 
because he does not belong to a labor organ- 
ization. In my opinion, the American people 
are demanding that Congress do something 
about that issue. I have already mentioned 
the letters I received from companies engaged 
in defense production which had experienced 
strikes. Of the 7,817,360 man-hours lost as 
@ result of strikes, 3,752,420 of those man- 
hours were lost as a result of strikes in which 
the closed-shop issue was involved. Thus, in 
view of this, the closed-shop issue is certainly 
a fertile source of industrial unrest. It was 
evidently also so considered during the World 
War, because President Wilson in specifying 
the principles and policies to govern relations 
between workers and employers in war indus- 
tries adopted the principles agreed to by the 
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War Labor Conference Board, which, among 
other things, stated: 
“RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 
. . os os . 


“4. The workers, in the exercise of their 
right to organize, shall not use coercive mea- 
sures of any kind to induce persons to join 
their organizations, nor to induce employers 
to bargain or deal therewith. 


“EXISTING CONDITIONS 


“1. In establishments where the union shop 
exists the same shall continue and the union 
standards as to wages, hours of labor, and 
other conditions of employment shall be 
maintained. 

“2. In establishments where union and 
nonunion men and women now work to- 
gether, and the employer meets only with 
employees or representatives engaged in said 
establishments, the continuance of such con- 
dition shall not be deemed a grievance. This 
declaration, however, is not intended in any 
manner to deny the right, or discourage the 
practice of the formation of labor unions, or 
the joining of the same by the workers in said 
establishments, as guaranteed in the last 
paragraph, nor to prevent the War Labor 
Board from urging, or any umpire from 
granting, under the machinery herein pro- 
vided, improvement of their situation in the 
matter of wages, hours of labor, or other con- 
ditions, as shall be found desirable from time 
to time. 

“3. Established safeguards and regulations 
for the protection of the health and safety 
of workers shall not be relaxed.” 

All the proposals that have been made 
have one thing in common. They all pro- 
pose to create additional procedures for the 
mediation and conciliation of labor disputes 
affecting defense production and to create 
@ central agency to carry these procedures 
into effect. It is fortunate that in determin- 
ing what these procedures should be and how 
to make them effective Congress does not 
have to break new ground or to proceed by 
the slow and costly method of trial and 
error. That method was used, and necessar- 
ily so, in another field, with the result that 
prior to the enactment in 1926 of the Railway 
Labor Act, some of the most extensive, costly, 
anc crippling strikes the United States has 
ever experienced took place on the Nation’s 
transportation system. The suffering and in- 
convenience throughout the United States, 
the terrible cost to the United States and to 
its people, resulting from these strikes re- 
sulted because there was no adequate pro- 
cedure for bringing the parties together to 
settle their differences, no duty imposed by 
law on either party to make a reasonable 
effort to settle these differences amicably, or 
to make and maintain agreements covering 
the various terms and conditions of employ- 
ment and providing for the amicable settle- 
ment of disputes that might arise in the 
future. 

The railroads and the railroad employees 
can be justly proud of the fact that by reason 
of their cooperation, legislation was enacted 
in 1926 and 1934 creating adequate proce- 
dures for the voluntary settlement of such 
disputes, and in order to make those pro- 
cedures effective, creating obligations which 
never before had been imposed by law of the 
United States on employers or employees. 
That act, as amended in 1934, has one pri- 
mary and all-important purpose—to avoid 
any interruption to the continued operation 
of the country’s rail system of transportation 
occasioned by disputes between carriers and 
their employees over rates of pay, hours of 
work, or other conditions of employment, or 
over the interpretation or application of col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. 

To effectuate this primary purpose that 
act— 

(1) Obligates carriers and their employees 
to make and maintain collective-bargaining 
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agreements and to settle all disputes in such 
manner as to avoid interruption to railway 
operations; 

(2) Protects the right of railway employees 
to organize and bargain collectively undomi- 
nated and uninfluenced by their employers; 

(3) Requires not less than 30 days’ notice 
of proposed changes in agreements concern- 
ing pay, hours of work, or working conditions; 

(4) Creates procedures for the mediation 
of disputes over such proposed changes, if 
such disputes cannot be settled by confer- 
ences between the parties; 

(5) Creates procedures for the cooperative 
and voluntary adjustment of disputes arising 
out of grievances or the application or inter- 
pretation of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments; 

(6) Makes available machinery for the 
arbitration of disputes if the parties desire 
to submit disputes to arbitration; 

(7) Authorizes the President to appoint an 
emergency board to investigate any dispute 
which cannot be settled by the methods 
above described; and 

(8) Requires the maintenance by the car- 
rier of the rates of pay, hours of employment, 
and other conditions of employment which 
were in effect immediately preceding the time 
the dispute arose during the settlement 
efforts and for not less than 30 days there- 
after. 

The employees’ right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively, undominated and uninflu- 
enced by their employers, is enforced by the 
application of criminal penalties against the 
carrier. Virtually no cther obligation cre- 
ated by the act contains any specific en- 
forcement provision. Many of the carriers’ 
obligations, however, may be enforced by 
injunctive proceedings. Resort to injunctive 
proceedings against employees, however, is in 
most cases probably barred by the provisions 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. Experience 
under the Railway Labor Act has demon- 
strated that both carriers and their em- 
ployees have in large measure cooperated 
in complying with their obligations under 
the act, despite the lack of the usual enforce- 
ment provisions. 

The American people are requesting—yes, 
demanding—a similar cooperation between 
defense contractors and their employees in 
order to effectuate the consideration and 
passage of a bill to prevent interruptions of 
the defense program caused by strikes and 
lock-outs. Cooperation is essential if that 
program is to succeed and America is to 
remain strong. The President, in his address 
to Congress on January 6, spoke the over- 
whelming sentiment of the American people 
when he said: 

“A free nation has the right to expect full 
cooperation from all groups. A free nation 
has the right to look to the leaders of busi- 
ness, of labor, and of agriculture to take the 
lead in stimulating effort, not among other 
groups but within their own groups.” 

The American people have a right to ex- 
pect that such cooperation will be forthcom- 
ing in connection with the effort, expressed 
both in my bill and the bill being considered 
by this committee, to create procedures for 
conciliation and mediation of labor disputes 
between defense contractors and their em- 
ployees. 

Both of such bills are patterned upon the 
Railway Labor Act of 1926, as amended in 
1934. There is no question but that in at- 
tempting to create and make effective the 
conciliation and mediation procedures pro- 
posed, obligations and restrictions not now 
applicable are necessary, just as similar obli- 
gations and restrictions are necessary under 
the Railway Labor Act. There is no question 
but that labor is asked by these bills to post- 
pone, during the conciliation and mediation 
efforts, the exercise of its right to strike. 
There is no question but that employers are 
asked to postpone, during the conciliation and 





mediation efforts, the exercise of their right 
to lock out and of their right to lower wages 
and lengthen hours and make other changes 
in the conditions of employment. There is 
no question but that labor again is asked, in 
the present defense emergency, to permit 
those who are willing and anxious to work 
for the defense of their country to do so 
without joining a labor organization. And 
there is no question but that the correlative 
obligation of the employer under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act not to discourage 
union membership by discrimination are in 
both these bills to be enforced by the imposi- 
tion of severe criminal penalties. These are 
the sacrifices that employers and employees 
engaged in defense preduction are being 
asked to make. 

The President in his address to the Con- 
gress on January 6 stated: 

“We must all prepare to make the sacri- 
fices that the emergency, as serious as war 
itself, demands. Whatever stands in the way 
of speed and efficiency in defense prepara- 
tions must give way to the national need.” 

Sacrifices are already being made by the 
American people. Even now they are bear- 
ing, and for some time to come will continue 
to bear, an increasing tax burden necessitated 
by the national-defense expenditures. Even 
now men between the ages of 21 and 36 who 
are not entitled to deferment by reason of 
employment in defense industries, or by rea- 
son of dependents, are being taken from their 
homes and their jobs for service in the Na- 
tion’s land and naval forces. Business profits 
are being subjected to excess-profits taxation 
at steeply graduated rates. Business itself is 
subject to being taken over by the Govern- 
ment for defense production. 

Defense labor has not been, and is not 
being, asked to make sacrifices with respect to 
wages, hours, or overtime compensation. De- 
spite the fact that many patriotic Americans 
believe their country cannot arm itself in 
time if those who drive the rivets in the bat- 
tleship, if those who construct and assemble 
the bombing planes, if those who make the 
munitions of war, must every day drop their 
tools at the end of 8 hours—despite the fact 
that the American people are bearing a crush- 
ing burden of taxation in order to pay to 
defense labor time and one-half for every 
minute it labors in excess of 8 hours a day— 
despite the fact that those who are being re- 
quired by law to serve their country in the 
armed forces of the Nation are being paid 
only $30 a month—despite all this, defense 
labor is not being asked to give up one single 
right with respect to wages, hours, or over- 
time compensation under the Walsh-Healey 
Act. Defense labor is not being asked to 
serve in the armed forces of the United States. 
It is simply being asked during the present 
emergency, first, to postpone for a limited time 
the exercise of some of its rights in order that 
newly created procedures for the voluntary 
and amicable settlement of labor disputes 
which might cripple production may be made 
effective; and second, to permit those who 
want to work for the defense of their country 
to do so without being required, as a prerequi- 
site, to join a labor organization. 

Now it has been said that because the 
number of strikes in defense industries at 
the present time is far less than the num- 
ber of strikes which occurred during the 
defense emergency in 1916 and 1917 nothing 
need be done—no effort need be made to 
provide by legislation for the amicable set- 
tlement of the disputes out of which these 
strikes arise. During that prior defense 
emergency there took place the greatest 
number of strikes this country has ever ex- 
perienced; and to say now, with the Nation 
facing an emergency unprecedented in its 
history, with our very existence as a free 
government dependent upon uninterrupted 
production of arms and munitions for de- 
fense, that we must wait until the number 
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of strikes exceeds that of such prior period— 
that we must wait until it may be too late— 
is Just simply nonsense. Something can be 
done to facilitate the settlement of disputes 
giving rise to these strikes; something has 
been done, and done successfully, to facilitate 
the settlement of railway labor disputes; and 
something ought to be done, and done now, 
creating similar procedures for labor disputes 
affecting the national defense. During that 
prior defense emergency, when the country 
faced the threat of a general strike on the 
railroads of the Nation, President Woodrow 
Wilson sent to Congress a message request- 
ing the enactment for the railroads of legis- 
lation similar to both the Railway Labor Act 
and to the Smith bill and my bill, and in 
the course of that message stated: 


“I would: hesitate to recommend, and I 
dare say the Congress would hesitate to act 
upon the suggestion should I make it, that 
any man in any occupation should be obliged 
by law to continue in an employment which 
he desired to leave. To pass a law which 
forbade or prevented the individual work- 
man to leave his work before receiving the 
approval of society in doing so would be to 
adopt a new principle into our jurisprudence 
which I take it for granted we are not pre- 
pared to introduce. But the proposal that 
the operation of the railways of the country 
shall not be stopped or interrupted by the 
concerted action of organized bodies of men 
until a public investigation shall have been 
instituted which shall make the whole ques- 
tion at issue plain for the judgment of the 
opinion of the Nation is not to propose any 
such principle. 1t is based upon the very 
different principle that the concerted action 
of powerful bodies of men shall not be per- 
mitted to stop the industrial processes of 
the Nation, at any rate before the Nation 
shall have had an opportunity to acquaint 
itself with the merits of the case as between 
employee and employer, time to form its 
opinion upon an impartial statement of the 
merits, and opportunity to consider all prac- 
ticable means of conciliation or arbitration. 
Ican see nothing in that proposition but the 
justifiable safeguarding by society of the 
necessary processes of its very life. There is 
nothing arbitrary or unjust in it unless it 
be arbitrarily and unjustly done. It can and 
should be done with a full and scrupulous 
regard for the interests and liberties of all 
concerned as well as for the permanent in- 
terests of society itself.” 

Our country cannot defend itself against 
enemies from without if it is faced with in- 
dustrial warfare or even the threat of indus- 
trial warfare at home. 

I have already referred to the so-called 
closed-shop provisions of the Smith bill and 
my bill. The issue raised by those provi- 
sions, however, is not the issue of the closed 
shop versus the open shop. The issue is 
rather whether an individual who is anxious 
to serve his country by helping to produce 
the things it meeds for defense shall be pre- 
vented from doing so—not because he is in- 
competent, not because he is inexperienced— 
but simply because he is not, and does not 
wish to become, a member of a particular 
labor organization. Many cases have come 
to our attention just recently where indi- 
viduals who have been unemployed for 
months and years, and who have been 
anxious to do their part in building up the 
defenses of this country, have been prevented 
from doing so, have been prevented from 
working to fulfill Government defense con- 
tracts, unless they first became members of 
a particular labor organization and unless 
they paid in some cases as much as $1,500 
initiation fees. These disclosures have 
shocked the American people, and this Con- 
gress is going to insist, and the American 
people are going to insist, that during the 
present emergency union membership shall 
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not be made a condition of any individual’s 
employment in the service of his country. 

There is nothing novel in the provision of 
the bill dealing with the closed shop. There 
are already at least two provisions of existing 
law which prohibit or restrict the closed shop. 
Section 2 of the Railway Labor Act contains a 
provision which makes it unlawful for a car- 
rier to require any person seeking employ- 
ment to sign any contract or agreement to 
join or not to join a labor organization, and 
which abrogates all such contracts or agree- 
ments which were in effect at the time such 
provision became law. As a result of that 
provision there can be no closed shop on the 
Nation’s railroads—and railroad employees 
have true freedom of choice as to whether to 
join or not to join a labor organization. Even 
the National Labor Relations Act, often called 
labor’s magna carta, very substantially nar- 
rowed the field in which a closed shop was 
considered lawful, for under that act a closed- 
shop agreement is lawful only if made with 
a labor organization representing a majority 
of the employees in an appropriate collec- 
tive-bargaining unit, and the determination 
both as to majority and as to the appropri- 
ateness of the unit is a determination which 
that act confides to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Just recently the Supreme 
Court, in International Association of Ma- 
chinists, Tool, and Die Makers v. National 
Labor Relations Board (61 Sup. Ct. 83), up- 
held the Board in setting aside a closed-shop 
agreement because it did not meet the re- 
quirements which the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act prescribes for closed shops. Thus, 
let no one say that in this bill Congress is 
for the first time asked to deal with the closed 
shop. 

Now, there have been intimations—and 
we have all heard them-—that some of the 
strikes which have taken place in defense 
industries have been called, not by those who 
had any desire to raise the wages, shorten 
the hours, or improve the working condi- 
tions of the employees they purported to 
represent, but by those whose sole desire it 
is to take advantage of the national peril to 
promote dissension and eventually bring 
about a Communist form of government. 
M. bill makes it unlawful for a defense 
contractor to hire or retain any individual 
who he has reason to believe is engaged 
in this vicious sort of sabotage. He does 
not have to prove in a court of law that the 
discharged individual is of this character— 
he simply is required to have reasonable 
grounds for believing him to be. Since such 
individuals are always extremely active in 
union affairs—it is provided that no order 
of the National Labor Relations Board can 
require their reinstatement, if the new medi- 
ation board created by the bill determines 
that the defense contractor did in fact have 
reason to believe them to be engaged in 
subversive activities. In my opinion any bill 
dealing with defense strikes should contain 
a similar provision. 

I should like to submit for printing in the 
Recorp a copy of a confidential committee 
print of my bill. This print represents a 
perfected version of the bill I originally intro- 
duced which is now pending before my com- 
mittee. I shall give a brief résumé of its 
provisions. It amends the act of June 28, 
1940, enacted to expedite naval construction 
and procurement, by adding to that act a new 
title. The new title deals solely with labor 
disputes in which “naval defense contractors” 
or any of their employees are involved. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


It is declared to be the policy of the United 
States that labor disputes involving naval 
defense contractors and their employees be 
settled amicably without stoppage of work, 
in order that the defense program may not 
be delayed by umnecessary strikes or lock- 
outs. 
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DEFINITIONS 

In addition to the definition of other 
terms used in the bill, “naval defense con- 
tractor” is defined as an employer engaged 
in— 

(a) the production of arms, implements 
of war, articles or supplies, etc., or 

(b) the construction, reconstruction, re- 
pair, or installation of a building, plant, 
structure, or facility under a contract entered 
into on behalf of the United States by the 
Secretary of the Navy or by an officer or em- 
ployee of the Navy Department, or under a 
contract, which the Secretary of the Navy 
determines is necessary to the national de- 
fense, with another naval defense con- 
tractor. Such term does not include an em- 
ployer engaged in the production of farm 
products on a farm. 


GENERAL DUTIES 


The bill recognizes, just as does the Rail- 
way Labor Act, two distinct categories of 
labor disputes, each of which is dealt with 
in a different manner under the bill. 

The first category of labor disputes which 
the bill recognizes is disputes over rates of 
pay, hours of employment, and conditions of 
work. Under the bill such disputes are 
dealt with by means of mediation activities 
by the Mediation Board created by the bill, 
if they cannot be adjusted or settled in con- 
ference. 

The second category of disputes which the 
bili recognizes is disputes arising out of 
grievance over the interpretation or applica- 
tion of collective bargaining agreements. Dis- 
putes in this category are dealt with by the 
Adjustment Board created by the bill, half of 
the members of which are selected upon nom- 
ination of naval defense employers and half 
by the national labor organizations. The 
Adjustment Board is given power to make 
awards, and such awards may be enforced by 
appropriate proceedings in the proper district 
court of the United States. 

With respect to both categories of dis- 
putes, the bill imposes on both contractors 
and employees the obligation to exert every 
reasonable effort to settie such disputes in 
order to avoid any interruption in operations, 
and it is this obligation which will in my 
opinion do most to prevent strikes and lock- 
outs in defense industries. In the case of 
disputes handled by the Adjustment Board, 
it is impossible for strikes or lock-outs ever to 
occur if this obligation is complied with, since 
the Adjustment Board is given power to 
make enforceable awards, and the bill re- 
quires that such disputes be handled in this 
manner. In the case of disputes handled by 
the Mediation Board, if this obligation is com- 
plied with no strike or lock-out can occur 
until after all mediation efforts prescribed in 
the bill have taken place, since during this 
time reasonable efforts to settle the dispute 
are still being made. 


PROCEDURE FOR INVESTIGATION AND REPORT 


It is made the duty of each party to a labor 
dispute covered by the bill to give forthwith 
to each other party to the dispute a notice 
in writing of his claims, contentions, and 
demands with respect thereto, and to en- 
deavor in good faith to reach an agreement 
settling the dispute. In the case of disputes 
not referable to the adjustment board, the 
parties are to utilize existing mediation or 
conciliation services of the United States or 
of the State concerned unless an agreement 
is effected without employing such services. 

If, in the case of disputes not referable 
to the Adjustment Board, an agreement is not 
reached before the expiration of 20 days 
from the date upon which a party gives notice 
of his contentions and demands, that party 
may give notice to each of the other parties 
to the dispute and to the mediation board 
of an intention, after the Board has rendered 
its report, to strike or lock-out or to take some 
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other action which will or may result in slow- 
ing down or stopping the work. It is made 
unlawful to institute or conduct any strike 
or lock-out or to take any other such action 
until such notice has been given and until 
after the Board has rendered its report. 

Upon receipt by the Board of any notice to 
strike or lock-out the Board is required to fix 
a time and place for conferences with the 
parties to the dispute, to assist the parties 
in negotiating and drafting agreements set- 
tling the dispute, and to take such steps as it 
may deem most expedient for the purpose of 
investigating the dispute and preparing a re- 
port thereon. The parties are required to at- 
tend the conferences and to continue in such 
conferences until excused by the Board, but 
not for a period longer than 30 days after the 
giving of notice to strike or lock-out, as the 
case may be, unless by mutual consent of 
the parties the conferences are continued for 
a longer period. 

The Board is required to render a report on 
the dispute within a period of not more than 
30 days after receiving notice of an intention 
te strike or Jock out, or within such longer 
period as the parties to the dispute consent 
to by mutual agreement. 

It is made unlawful, otherwise than in ac- 
cordance with a mutual agreement of all 
parties involved, for a naval-defense con- 
tractor to make any change in the rates of 
pay, hours of employment, or Other condi- 
tions of work of his employees until (1) the 
expiration of 30 days after giving such em- 
ployees notice of such intended change, or 
(2) after the Board has rendered a report 
with respect to such dispute, whichever is 
later. 


ADJUSTMENT OF GRIEVANCES 


If an agreement settling a dispute growing 
out of grievances, or out of the interpretation 
or application of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments is not reached within the 20-day 
period, such dispute may be referred by either 
or both of the parties to the Adjustment 
Board. By making utilization of the Adjust- 
ment Board discretionary with the parties 
the way is left open for the adjustment of dis- 
putes in the manner provided in the collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement or by other volun- 
tary means. 


SUBMISSION OF LABOR DISPUTES AFFECTING NAVAL 
DEFENSE CONTRACTORS TO ARBITRATION 


Provision is made for the voluntary submis- 
sion of labor disputes in which naval con- 
tractors or any of their employees are in- 
volved to arbitration by naval defense arbi- 
tration tribunals. When the parties to any 
such dispute agree to submit the dispute to 
such tribunal, they are to give notice thereof 
to the mediation board, and the board is to 
appoint the members of the tribunal. Each 
such tribunal is to consist of three members, 
one of whom is to represent labor, one to 
represent employers, and the third to repre- 
sent the public. The members of the 
tribunals are to receive compensation upon 
a per diem basis fixed by the board at a rate 
not in excess of $25. 


NAVAL DEFENSE MEDIATION BOARD 


To carry out the mediation and conciliation 
provisions of the bill, a board is created, to 
be known as the Naval Defense Mediation 
Board. It is to consist of three members ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. No member can be 
removed from office except upon notice and 
hearing for neglect of duty or malfeasance in 
office. Each member is to receive a salary at 
the rate of $10,000 a year. The Board is 
given power to compel the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production of 
evidence, in the same manner as numerous 
other agencies of the United States. 


NAVAL DEFENSE ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


To carry out the provisions of the bill re- 
lating to the adjustment of grievances, etc., 
there is created a Naval Defense Adjustment 
Board of 36 members, 18 of whom are to rep- 
resent naval contractors and 18 of whom are 
to represent national labor organizations. 
The Adjustment Board is to function through 
divisions. The number of such divisions is 
to be determined by the Mediation Board. If 
there is a deadlock on a division with respect 
to an award, provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of a referee to make the award. 
Awards of the Adjustment Board may be en- 
forced in the same manner as awards made 
by the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
under title I of the Railway Labor Act. 


UNLAWFUL CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Until the existing national-defense emer- 
gency is proclaimed by the President to have 
ceased to exist, it is made unlawful, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law or any 
contract or agreement— 

(a) for a naval defense contractor, by dis- 
crimination in regard to hire or tenure of 
employment, to encourage or discourage 
membership in any labor organization; or 

(b) for any person, by the use of force or 
threats or by any other means, to require or 
attempt to require, as a condition or pre- 
requisite of employment of any individual by 
a@ naval defense contractor, that such in- 
dividual be or not be a member of any labor 
organization. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES AMONG EMPLOYEES OF 
NAVAL DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 


The bill makes unlawful the employment 
or retention by a naval defense contractor 
of any individual whom the contractor has 
reasonable cause to believe— 

(1) advocates or believers in the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence; 

(2) is a member of, or is soliciting mem- 
bership in, the Communist Party, the Ger- 
man-American Bund, or any other subver- 
sive organization; or 

(3) is disseminating or distributing any 
propaganda advocating the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force 
or violence or soliciting or advocating mem- 
bership in the Communist Party, the Ger- 
man-American Bund, or in any other sub- 
versive organization. 

It is provided that if the board determines 
that the contractor at the time of discharge 
or refusal to employ had reasonable cause to 
believe that the individual concerned was 
an individual of the character described, no 
order issued under section 10 of the National 
Labor Relations Act shall require the con- 
tractor to reinstate the individual or to pay 
him any amount as back-pay or any amount 
in respect of his discharge. 


PENALTIES 


Persons willfully violating the provisions of 
the bill or willfully interfering with any mem- 
ber of the board or the Adjustment Board or 
any of their employees in the performance 
of their duties are to be punished by a fine 
of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


The bill is to take effect 30 days after the 
date of its enactment, except that during that 
time the President is authorized to appoint 
the Mediation and Adjustment Boards, and 
in turn to appoint the necessary officers and 
employees. The bill is to cease to be in effect 
after the expiration of 3 years from the date 
of its enactment. 
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Navy’s Beans Cannot Be Beat, So the 
Recipe Will Not Be Altered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 10 I called the attention of the 
House to the exhaustive researches made 
by the scientists of the Department of 
Agriculture and also by outside chemists 
which have revealed the great food value 
in the so-called navy bean—a famous 
Michigan product. 

The United States Navy has a world- 
wide reputation for the palatable table it 
presents this Nation’s seaman. 

Navy beans in the past have formed an 
important part of the diet of our seamen 
and they continue to supply the nutritive 
elements, calories, protein, calcium, iron, 
and vitamin B-1 in the future. 

I am pleased to note the navy-bean 
recipe is to remain unchanged in the 
Navy Cook Book and in presenting an 
Associated Press dispatch relative to the 
new book, I call attention to the place 
this food plays in feeding the Navy. 

The following dispatch, presented by 
unanimous consent, is from the Saginaw 
Daily News: 


NAVY’S BEANS CAN’T BE BEAT—THE RECIPE WON'T 
BE ALTERED 


New YorK.—The Navy Cook Book is going 
to be revised, but the Navy lads still will have 
their special beans, time-honored subject of 
quip, but reputedly the tastiest beans on land 
or sea. 

Mrs. Mary de Garmo Bryan, dietetics expert 
who has been named to head a committee to 
bring the cookbook up-to-date, wouldn't 
know where to send a sailor to get a better 
dish of baked beans than a Navy chef serves 
up, with hot cornbread, an average of once a 
week for breakfast. 

“We wouldn’t presume to try to improve on 
the Navy’s recipes in that respect—they’re ex- 
tremely good,” said she. She also doubts that 
the committee can improve on the apple pie. 

The United States Navy has a reputation 
for setting a palatable, well-balanced table, 
but some of the recipes in its cookbook are 
10 or 15 years old, and some haven’t been re- 
vised since 1905. 

Ways of preparing food have improved in 
the meantime. Food research has become an 
exact science. The number of dietitians in 
the country increased from a few dozen at the 
time of the World War to more than 5,000. 

Sailors’ eating habits have improved, too, 
as have the food habits of all the younger 
generation. The meat and bread eaters relish 
vegetables, fruit, and miik more than they 
used to. 

The cookbook revision committee is part of 
@ program organized recently by restaurant 
leaders working with George M. Moffett, di- 
rector of the food-products section of the 
advisory committee to the national-defense 
council, 

Vegetables no doubt will be cooked a shorter 
time than they used to be, under the sug- 
gested revisions, and cakes will have more 
sugar, in line with modern food theories. 
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But, to get back to the beans, this is one 
recipe (for 100 men) which will remain 
unchanged: 

Twenty pounds beans. 

Two pounds tomatoes. 

Two pounds salt pork or ham fat diced. 

One-fourth ounce mustard. 

One quart syrup. 

Salt and pepper to taste. 

Soak beans 6 hours in cold water. Sim- 
mer until soft. Turn into bean pot, add 
other ingredients and bake slowly 8 hours, 
adding a little water occasionally. 





Partisanship Submerged for Unity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


DAVID LAWRENCE’S COLUMN FROM THE 
WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting David Lawrence’s 
column appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star of March 12, 1941; 


[From the Washington Evening Star of March 
12, 1941] 


PARTISANSHIP SUBMERGED FOR UNITY—FINAL 
House VoTe SEEN JUSTIFYING WILLKIE’s 
STAND 

(By David Lawrence) 


America’s major political parties have given 
an unexampled demonstration of their will- 
ingness to put country above partisanship. 
Nearly two-thirds of the Republicans recorded 
themselves as in favor of the lease-lend bill on 
the final roll call in the House in contrast to 
the almost solid vote which was cast against 
it by the minority party when the measure 
first came up a few weeks ago. 

It is true the bill has been materially 
changed and safeguarded by the Senate since 
the first vote was taken in the House, but 
it is also true that the main purpose and ob- 
jectives of the measure have not been altered 
in the slightest. What has happened is a 
manifestation by public opinion of its desire 
to have the legislation passed as a means of 
defending the Nation against possible en- 
croachment by a victorious Nazi government. 
This unquestionably impressed members of 
the Republican Party, who disliked to be 
placed in the position of voting partisanly at 
a time of national crisis. 

When the bill passed the House, the Re- 
publicans had had little chance to hear from 
the country. No such extended period for 
debate was offered as in the Senate, and Mem- 
bers originally followed party lines in sup- 
porting the bill in its unamended form. Dur- 
ing the Senate debate, however, public opinion 
indicated its anxiety about certain provisions 
of the bill, and some clarifying and restrictive 
amendments were offered which took away 
much of the grounds for opposition. But at 
the same time, the changed nature cf the bill 
gave the Republicans a basis for their argu- 
ment that the bill had been improved and 
that they now could afford to vote for it. 

TRIBUTE TO WILLKIE 

The victory of popular opinion over parti- 
sanship is one of the most remarkable in all 
legislative histcry, and it is a tribute to the 
leadership of Wendell Willkie that the party 
‘whose banner he carried in the last Presi- 
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dential campaign came through and backed 


him in his bold stand behind the measure. 


Mr. Willkie incurred the lasting antagonism, 
no doubt, of a smal] number of isolationists 
in bis party, but the record vote in the House 
is sufficient vindication for what ! > did. 

The future of Mr. Willkie in the political 
arena may be uncertain, but there can be no 
doubt that he saw sooner than did the other 
leaders of his party the direction in which 
public opinion was moving. To the credit of 
the Republicans in the House, it must be said 
that they eventually saw the changing trends 
and did not hesitate to answer the plea that 
Mr. Willkie made for a demonstration of unity. 

Even those Republicans whose convictions 
did not permit them to vote for the bill on 
final passage in the House made it clear that 
they now would support the carrying out of 
the policy laid down in the measure. This 
means that appropriations necessary to attain 
the object of the lease-lend law will not have 
much more than a perfunctory opposition. 

There is no underestimating the signifi- 
cance of the overwhelming vote given in both 
Houses to this extraordinary piece of legisla- 
tion. It means, so far as the rest of the 
world is concerned, that the policies of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in international affairs have 
just been given a substantial vote of con- 
fidence and that America stands united in 
the critical battle which democracies are 
waging for self-preservation. 


BOLSTERS MORALE 


No vote, unless it were an outright declara- 
tion of war, could mean more to the morale of 
the British and other nations fighting along- 
side her in the present war. In some quar- 
ters abroad the vote will actually be regarded 
as the nearest possible equivalent to a vote 
for war. But Americans. know that the 
United States is not voting for war, but 
merely to give the President full power to 
defend America should any foreign power 
undertake to commit an act of war against 
American interests. 

There will be plenty of loose talk here and 
there about America’s going to war now, but 
even since the lease-lend bill has become law 
it cannot be said that the administration is 
wavering one iota from its basic effort, which 
is to steer the ship of state through troubled 
waters without firing a shot. 

Aid of a material, and military, and naval 
character will be forthcoming. America will 
finance the war preparations and lend them 
to Britain, because the latter can thereby help 
keep the war farther from our shores. Be- 
yond that, there is no real desire on the part 
of our Government to become entangled in 
the war itself in a physical sense, though there 
are, to be sure, many persons inside and out- 
side the Government who are freely predict- 
ing that America can’t keep out. It is im- 
portant to record that the policies being de- 
veloped, however, look toward keeping out if 
it is humanly possible to do so. 





Old-Age Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF KANSAS 


Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following resolution 
adopted on March 10, 1941, by the House 
of Representatives of the State of 
Kansas: 

House RESOLUTION No. 21 


RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO ENACT A LAW WHICH 
WILL PROVIDE ADEQUATE NATIONAL OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS 


Whereas there is great need for adequate 
old-age pensions for aged persons of this 
country; and 

Whereas it would be more practicable for 
such pensions to be paid on a national basis 
rather than a State basis; and 

Whereas if such national legislation were 
enacted, it would provide an adequate and 
uniform old-age pension for the citizens of 
this country which is so urgently needed: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas, That we respectfully 
urge and request the Congress of the United 
States to carefully consider such legislation 
as will provide an adequate and uniform old- 
age pension on a national basis and enact 
such legislation as will provide an adequate 
and uniform old-age pension on a national 
basis; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to have copies of this resolution en- 
grossed and send a copy of the same to each 
member of the Kansas delegation in the 
House of Representatives and Senate of the 
United States and to the Vice President of the 
United States and to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 

Adopted March 10, 1941. 

Cray C. CARPER, 
Speaker of the House. 
W. T. BisHop, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 





Construction of Dam and Reservoir in the 
Ouachita River, Ark. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the General Assembly of the State of 
Arkansas: 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 5 


Whereas the people living along the Oua- 
chita River and its tributaries, the Caddo, the 
Little Missouri, the Smackover, the Saline, 
and Bayou Bartholomew have suffered heavy 
annual losses in land erosion, homes, out- 
buildings, fences, livestock, timber, and other 
properties; and 

Whereas by proper improvement (1) the 
floodwaters can be held back, and (2) river 
navigation can be extended up to and per- 
haps beyond the Arkadelphia, Ark.; and 

Whereas the building of a great multiple- 
power dam and reservoir at Blakely Mountain, 
in the vicinity of Hot Springs, would prevent 
all floods, extend navigation, and also give 
the additional large volume of electric power 
needed in the State; and 
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Whereas by the construction of such a 
multiple-power dam by the National Govern- 
ment such electric power can be generated at 
lowest cost for present and future defense 
purposes, and other industrial and manufac- 
turing development; and 

Whereas the Blakely Mountain Dam and 
Reservoir, if built to the height and extent 
recommended by the United States engineers 
Office at Vicksburg, Miss., in 1910-11, after 
authorized survey, will give complete flood 
protection on (along) the Ouachita River and 
its tributaries, extend navigation and ade- 
quately increase, in largest degree, the 
greatly needed hydroelectric power at greatly 
reduced cost: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Arkansas (speaking for the many 
thousands of inhabitants and property owners 
throughout the great extent of the Ouachita 
River Valley in Arkansas and Louisiana, as 
also for the general interests of the entire 
State of Arkansas), That the general as- 
sembly hereby petition and urge that the 
Congress of the United States provide, by 
special appropriation, for the construction 
of a multiple-power dam and reservoir at 
the most desirable site in the (upper) 
Ouachita River above Hot Springs, Ark., of 
the greatest possible practicable height and 
fullest extent, with full multiple-power pro- 
vision. 

We hereby request the immediate attention 
of our Senators and Representatives from 
Arkansas and Louisiana and ask them to give 
their combined influence and interest toward 
securing a liberal a; propriation at this ses- 
sion of the Congress for the construction of 
this project, and we ask the favorable con- 
sideration and cooperative action of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Secretary of War, 
and Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
to this end. 

The proper department of the State is 
hereby instructed to send official copies of 
this resolution or memorial to each of the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from Arkansas and Louisiana, with the re- 
quest that each give his aid toward the at- 
tainment of the above purpose, and also to 
send copies to the Federal Power Commission, 
Secretary of War, and the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, all at Washington, D. C. 





The Federal Mine Inspection Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, recur- 
ring disasters in the coal industry which 
have brought death and despair to 
miners and their families have stirred 
wide interest and directed attention to the 
need for more adequate mine inspection. 
Many States have seemingly adequate 
inspection codes but the difficulty seems 
to be in securing enforcement of those 
codes. Mr. Ray Edmundson, of Illinois, 
who appeared before the Committee on 
Mines and Mining and testified on the 
Federal mine inspection bill forcefully 
emphasized this fact. It is therefore 
gratifying to know that the committee 
has agreed upon a measure which seems 
acceptable and that definite action will 
be taken this week. Let me express my 
approval and support for this proposal. 
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Mine safety is of especial interest to me. 
In my district is located the village of 
Cherry, Ill., where coal mining was once 
a flourishing industry. Here occurred 
the shocking disaster of St. Paul mine 
No. 2 when 259 miners lost their lives. 
It was a catastrophe which left death and 
desolation in its wake. At the edge of 
the village stands a marker erected by 
the United Mine Workers of America in 
memory of those who lost their lives in 
the Cherry disaster. With the folks who 
still reside in the shadow of that disaster 
and to whom it is still a vivid and horrible 
memory, I have on occasion journeyed to 
that marker to participate in the me- 
morial exercises which are held each 
year. 

It is a far cry from the village of Cherry, 
Tll., on Nov. 13, 1909, to the Congress of 
the United States in 1941. Almost a third 
of a century has rolled by. In that time 
thousands of other miners have failed to 
return to the top and thousands of 
widows and children have been left to 
mourn their passing as a result of mine 
disasters. 

Let me express the hope that Federal 
and State Governments will provide 
every safeguard to the miners who en- 
gage in this hazardous occupation and 
that the inspection codes will be rigidly 
enforced. I am confident that Congress 
ae overwhelmingly approve the pending 





The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER 


Mr.ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include therein an editorial appearing in 
the San Francisco Examiner under the 
caption “Dies committee—permanent 
need of group seen.” 


[From the San Francisco Examiner] 


DIES COMMITTEE—PERMANENT NEED OF GROUP 
SEEN 

The House of Representatives has extended 
the life of the Dies committee until April 1, 
1942, with only six dissenting votes. 

Last year, when the House took similar 
action with only 21 dissenters, the Hearst 
newspapers commented editorially that it 
was “the nearest approach to unanimity on a 
controversial issue that could be expected in 
a legislative body.” 

The question of continuing the Dies com- 
mittee is hardly a controversial issue any 
longer. 

The study of un-American activities con- 
ducted by the Dies committee over a period 
of 3 years has been one of the most cou- 
rageous and productive enterprises ever con- 
ducted for a patriotic purpose under the 
authority of Congress. 

Until the Dies committee was created, sub- 
versive organizations operated with such 








complete freedom in the country and with 
such sympathy and cooperation within the 
Government itself that there was very great 
and imminent danger of collapse of our Amer- 
ican forms of government and society. 

The danger was especially great because the 
work of subversion was largely done by or- 
ganizations and individuals which, under 
misleading names and false declarations of 
purpose, professed and protested support of 
a free American democracy in the guise of 
liberalism. 

Thousands of perfectly sincere and entirely 
patriotic American men and women were de- 
ceived into affiliation with these vicious or- 
ganizations, believing their professions of 
liberal purposes to encompass their objectives. 

Likewise, many liberal and constructive 
organizations were furtively dominated by 
subversionists, and diverted from commend- 
able programs of national welfare to activi- 
ties and aims wholly repugnant to the vast 
majority of our people. 

What the Dies committee has accomplished 
so extensively and admirably is to expose 
the fakes and frauds being committed in the 
name of liberalism. 

The result has been that honest and loyal 
men and women have renounced the asso- 
ciations which humiliated and shamed them, 
and the various “fronts” for communism, 
fascism, and nazi-ism have largely gone out 
of business, or at least have shriveled up to 
include only the real—and fortunately very 
few—enemies of this country. 

Because of the disclosures of the Dies com- 
mittee, patriotic Americans are no longer the 
dupes of Communists or other subversive 
organizations. 

Of course, the House of Representatives is 
appreciative of, and enthusiastic about, the 
Dies committee, because the persistent and 
comprehensive accomplishments of the com- 
mittee have reflected great credit on the en- 
tire House and have enhanced its prestige 
and popularity with the American people.. 

In view of these facts, the six votes cast 
in the House of Representatives against con- 
tinuation of the Dies committee were too 
many. 

The House of Representatives should sol- 
idly and unanimously support the splendid 
American program of this representative and 
effective American group. 

In fact, it should make it a permanent com- 
mittee of Congress and thus assure continu- 
ous and ceaseless investigation and exposure 
of un-American activities, not just from year 
to year, but for all time. 








Our Roving Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE BRYAN (OHIO, PRESS 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include an article which was 
published in the Bryan Press, of Bryan, 
Ohio, March 6, 1941. 

My friend, the Lick Creek Hermit, has 
made sOme remarks concerning our busy 
roving ambassadors that seem to me may 
help some of the grass-root Americans to 
understand just why “we are on our way” 
and just how “we planned it that way,” 
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and perhaps why our sons are entering 
the training camps to spread the “four 
freedoms all over the world” and this “in 
our day and generation,” and why we are 
doubling our national debt and meeting 
this week to add seven thousand million 
dollars to the thirteen thousand million 
dollar souvenir from our last trip abroad 
rue the world safe for democracy” 


Yes, “we are on our way, and let no one 
tell you differently.” “We planned it 
that way.” People in my district would 
like to know: 

What did wild Bill Bullitt promise? 

What did play-boy Cromwell promise? 

Other millions of Americans would like 
to know. As Representative from the 
Fifth District of Ohio, I would like to 
know. 

The article follows: 


[From the Bryan (Ohio) Press of March 6, 
1941} 
THE CUD COLYUM 

“I see by the dispatches from Sofa, Boo!l- 
garia,” said the Lick Creek Hermit’s neighbor 
as they met at the corner mailbox, “that our 
American diplomats have struck another 
mighty blow f’r freedom.” 

“Maybe you are referin’ to that fracas in 
the Boolgarian wine shop when our Minister, 
by the name of Earle, bounced a cider jug 
off the noggin of a Nazi who objected to him 
selectin’ Tipperary as the theme song for 
the evenin’. I heerd the radio boys repeatin’ 
themselves considerable about it,” said the 
autocrat of the jimson weed patch. 

“There are several stories about what hap- 
pened. It seems Hitler’s boys were makin’ a 
secret invasion of Boolgaria, disguising their 
rifles by plantin’ spring flowers in the muz- 
gles. Our Minister, after a hard day of 
makin’ friends for the U. S. A. by kickin’ 
Dutchmen on the street under the protection 
of diplomatic immunity, met up with this 
last one in the corner saloon. The Dutch- 
man was disguised as a traveling salesman, 
havin’ polished his army boots black that 
mornin’ an’ carryin’ his revolver an’ hand 
grenades in a sample case. But after Earle 
slipped the band leader 10 bucks to play 
Tipperary 10 times to show his gratitood to 
the German general Von Steuben f’r helpin’ 
Washington free his native State of Pennsyl- 
vania from the crool British in 1776, the 
Dutchman couldn't stand it any longer an’ he 
remonstrated with Earle f’r so displayin’ his 
wisdom an’ prudence. 

“Now Earle says the Nazi, instead of pre- 
sentin’ a formal protest which he could have 
writ out on the bar by takin’ a little time, 
slung a bottle that tunked Earle on the arm, 
makin’ him drop his glass. No American 
diplomat can take a thing like that. Earle’s 
face lit up like a cannonball stove full of 
split hickory an’ he heaved the bottle back 
with better aim than discretion, layin’ the 
Dutchman as low as a rug in an air-raid 
shelter. 

“The Dutchman’s story is that he was peace- 
fully sittin’ at a table enjoyin’ his pipe, an’ 
the bottle which hit him on the head was an 
entirely unexpected present. ‘Americans are 
delightful people,’ he says under orders from 
Adolf,’ and any complaint I may have filed 
with the local justice of the peace was only 
to put the matter on record so if I die from 
the shock of such a pleasant surprise my 
folks can collect double indemnity on my 
accident insurance.” 

“The new cop on the beat, a Boolgarian by 
the name of Schmidt, says he knows nothin’ 
about it, an’ it didn’t happen, an’ if it did it 
‘was two other fellows in some other joint, an’ 
he wasn’t there, but if he had been he would 
have put the boots to Earle. Heil Hitler. 

“I think Earle was wrong,” observed the 
neighbor judiciously. 
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“Well, it is hardly the proper way for a great 
an’ proud republic to declare war,” said the 
Hermit. “Havin’ its minister throw cider jugs 
at prospective enemies. “But ‘new times, 
new fads,’ as someone has probably said be- 
fore. Both fellers were disguised, the Dutch- 
man as a traveling salesman an’ Earle as a 
gentleman, which makes it easier to ignore if 
anyone wanted to. The less we forget the 
more we remember.” 

“Of course, Earle was merely carryin’ on 
that system of American diplomacy that has 
made us so many friends lately. There was 
the time when young Roosevelt made friends 
with that French mayor by sprinklin’ him 
with his own native wine—which was never 
meant for external application. An’ our di- 
plomacy took another great step when Jimmy 
Cromwell declared war for us, to say nothin’ 
of the time when Bill Bullitt, our Ambassador 
to France, gave his unadulteratec! opinion of 
Germany while he was still in the occupied 
zone. The Dutchmen replied by droppin’ a 
bomb at Billi, but their aim was worse than 
their intentions, which were bad enough.” 

“Do you think Hitler will bother Earle any 
more?” asked the neighbor. 

“Not if Earle gets out of Sofia quick enough, 
before Adolf goes through town on his way 
to the Phosphorus,” replied the Hermit. “At 
last reports Earle left the saloon an’ had re- 
tired to sleep it off in his office, where he keeps 
a tame leopard.” 

“Do you suppose the Nazis will go after 
him in his office, under the American flag?” 
asked the neighbor. 

“Time an’ the censor may tell,” said the 
Hermit. “I could give you a lot better answer 
to that one if I knew just how tame that 
leopard of Earle’s really is.” 





Prevention of Spread of Hoof and Mouth 
Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE 
LEGISLATURE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following joint res- 
olution of the Legislature of the State of 
Tllinois: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 6 


Whereas, as a result of repeated outbreaks 
in this country prior to 1927 of the dreaded 
cattle disease known as hinderpest, or foot- 
and-mouth disease, there was enacted in 
that year a congressional embargo upon the 
importation into this country of dressed 
meats and meat products from any country 
where said disease exists; and 

Whereas prior to the imposition of said em- 
bargo the spread of that disease in this coun- 
try demoralized the domestic livestock in- 
dustry, seriously jeopardized the public 
health, and resulted in the expenditure of 
millions of dollars by Federal and State Gov- 
ernments and by the livestock industry for 
the eradication of that evil; and 

Whereas the wisdom of that congressional 
embargo, embodied in the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act, has been indubitably justified, as 
attested by the fact that since January 1, 
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1927, there has been only one minor out- 
break of that disease—in the State of Cali- 
fornia, in 1929—which outbreak has since 
been traced directly to a violation of Federal 
regulations relating to the unloading of cer- 
tain materials; and 
Whereas there is increasing evidence from 
authoritative sources that a serious attempt 
is now under way to influence the President 
of the United States and Congress to circum- 
vent or remove the embargo upon the impor- 
tation of dressed meats and meat productg 
for the benefit of certain foreign nations in 
which the said livestock disease is prevalent; 
and 
Whereas any modification of that embargo 
would be inimical to the best interests of 
this Nation and would cause a recurrence of 
the evils existing prior to 1927 as enumerated 
above; and 
Whereas the agricultural and livestock in- 
dustry of this Nation is playing, and must 
continue to play, a vital and indispensable 
part in the program of national defense and 
nothing would more seriously affect that bur- 
den and the program of national defense 
than a relaxation of the existing barriers to 
the importation of infected livestock: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the Sixty-second 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois (the 
House of Representatives concurring herein), 
That we hereby respectfully and earnestly 
importune the President of the United States 
and the Congress of the United States for 
the reasons herein stated, to resist any at- 
tempts, and to refrain from any action, de- 
signed to repeal, circumvent, or modify the 
Embargo Act of 1927 relating to the im- 
portation of dressed meats and meat products 
from foreign lands in “hich there is prevalent 
the livestock hoof-and-mouth disease; that 
suitably engrossed copies of this preamble 
and resolution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State 
of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of Congress, and 
the President of the Senate of that body, and 
to each Representative and Senator in said 
Congress from the State of Illinois. 
Adopted by senate, February 5, 1941. 
HucH W. Cross, 
President of Senate. 
EpwarpD H. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of Senate. 
Concurred in by house of representatives, 
February 26, 1941. 
ELMER J. SCHNACKENBERG, 
Speaker of House of Representatives, 
R. R. RANDOLPH, 
Clerk of House of Representatives. 






























































































Tribute to P. N. Howell, a Pioneer in the 
Field of Reforestation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I desire to take this method of pay- 
ing tribute to one of the outstanding au- 
thorities on reforestation, not only in 
Mississippi but in the country at large, 
Mr. Posey N. Howell, of Howison, Miss. 

Posey Howell, born in North Carolina, 
came to Mississippi when he was about 
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15 years of age, some 42 years ago, and 
immediately began working in a sawmill 
at 50 cents per day. His life story could 
well be used as the foundation of cne of 
Horatio Alger’s success stories. Learning 
the lumber and forestry business at first 
hand, this young sawmill hand soon 
recognized that the forests of the South 
would be depleted unless some action 
were taken toward conserving and re- 
seeding the denuded lands. At an early 
age he began to preach the necessity for 
selective cutting of timber, forest-fire 
prevention, and conservation generally. 
He truly was the pioneer reforester of the 
South. Although Mr. Howell never at- 
tended college, yet the Federal Govern- 
ment, headed by men who had gradu- 
ated from recognized colleges, adopted 
many of his formulas and plans for re- 
forestation and reprinted some of his 
documents on the subject of reforesta- 
tion. 

The country, and Mississippi particu- 
larly, is indeed grateful to this pioneer 
in the field of reforestation. On March 
6, last, Mr. Howell completed 15 years of 
service as a member of the Mississippi 
Forestry Commission. The Laurel 
Leader-Call, of Laurel, Miss., carried the 
following story incident to Mr. Howell’s 
service: 

FIFTEEN YEARS WITH FORESTRY WORK IN STATE 


Jackson, Miss., March 7.—Fifteen years of 
public service were recognized yesterday, 
March 6, when the Mississippi forestry com- 
missioners were honored guests of the State 
garden clubs at a conservation luncheon. 
Only one of the commission members, P. N. 
Howell, of Howison, Miss., has served con- 
tinuously since 1926. Altogether, during the 
15-year period, there have been 27 commis- 
sioners. Of these, the Governor, land com- 
missioner, and commissioner of agriculture 
are ex officio members, the others having 
been appointed by the six Governors. All 
have served without pay except for actual 
expenses while attending to official duties. 

The senior commissioner, Vice Chairman 
Howell, summarizes accomplishments of the 
15 years as follows: 

“In 1926 there was no organized fire protec- 
tion and little public or private concern 
about the estimated 10,000,000 acres burned 
over each year. Today the commission pro- 
tects 6,000,000 acres of forest land and the 
Federal Government an added million. 
Through this protection the burned area has 
been reduced to 4,000,000 acres and there is a 
constant public demand for even better pro- 
tection. 

“Forest tree seedlings would not have been 
bought 15 years ago if there had been a tree 
nursery. Now the 10,000,000 per year tree 
production at the commission’s nursery will 
not supply the demand even though supple- 
mented by millions of S. C. 8. trees grown in 
the State, and some 20,000,000 trees planted 
each year on Mississippi national forests. 

“Properly managed forest lands that would 
yield continuous returns were owned by only 
a few scattered people usually considered ec- 
centric. Now farmers and industries have 
more than 2,000,000 acres of forests cared for 
to produce high continued return. 

“State parks were unknown not only in 
Mississippi but in the South when the com- 
mission was created. This year there will be 
a million days of Mississippi park use by per- 
sons seeking relaxation and the opportunity 
to study conservation. 

“In 1926 national forests were not consid- 
ered in Mississippi. Today about a million 


acres of forest land unattractive to private 
capital has been acquired for national forest 
such as erosion and stream-flow 


purposes, 





control, and to provide a permanent reservoir 
of public forest products for public needs. 

“Looking back over the 15 years, we seem 
to have had good accomplishments. Looking 
ahead, we see even more things that must be 
done to assure proper land use, protection 
for labor and industries, and a rehabilitation 
of our entire scheme of living.” 
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Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial, 
America Moves, which appeared in one 
of the leading newspapers of the State 
of New Jersey, the Newark Star Ledger 
of March 12, 1941, commenting on the 
position of the New Jersey delegation 
with respect to H. R. 1776. The Newark 
Star Ledger has endeavored to express 
throughout the entire discussion of the 
aforesaid bill through its editorial col- 
umns its broadmindedness and the ne- 
cessity for a realization of the two-party 
system in our Government and now that 
debate has terminated, it continues to 
display its policy of fair-mindedness. It 
is fortunate that we still enjoy an un- 
shackled press in these turbulent days. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Newark (N. J.) Star Ledger of 
March 12, 1941] 


AMERICA MOVES 


The House of Representatives in its speedy 
decision on the lease-iend bill gave the world 
something to think about. 

The House voted 317 to 71 to submit the 
bill to the President. He signed it yesterday 
afternoon and will, today, submit a request 
for $7,000,000,000 to carry out the intent of 
the bill. 

The 71 negative yotes do not represent sym- 
pathy for the Nazi cause. Most of the 71 are 
isolationists who agree that our interests 
would best be served by defeat of Hitler, but 
who feel that we should remain uninvolved 
at all cost. Some of the 71 favor aid to Britain 
but could not bring themselves to accept the 
specific provisions of this bill. 

Seidom has a democratic legislative body 
acted with such impressiveness in so contro- 
versial and fateful a situation. The speed 
and near-unanimity of the action should be 
taken as portent of our future conduct in the 
face of the world crisis. 

Soon the whole world will know that Amer- 
ica is in earnest. Soon our factories will be 
operating at capacity and our people will be 
subordinating comfort and luxury in the 
interest of defense production. Soon the full 
weight of American labor and management 
will be feit in the struggle in Europe. Soon 
it will be clear to the overwhelmed peoples 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa that Hitlerism 
cannot endure on this earth. 

New Jersey’s stand on the lease-lend bill is 
fairly reflected in the voting record in Con- 
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gress. Although the delegation in the House 
is predominantly Republican and although 
some Members of the House were strongly 

to some of the bill’s provisions, not 
a single vote was cast in opposition yesterday. 

Our Congressmen demonstrated that on 
the broad question of helping the world to 
defeat Hitlerism they were in agreement with 
the administration. This record makes it 
clear that not a single Member of our con- 
gressional delegation places partisanship 
above the desire to help this country play a 
constructive world role. 

Our Republican Senator and our Demo- 
cratic Senator; our 4 Democratic Representa- 
tives and our 10 Republican Representatives 
are united behind the fundamental purposes 
of America’s anti-Nazi foreign policy. 
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ARTICLES FROM SCRIBNER’S COMMEN- 
TATOR AND NEW YORK ENQUIRER 





Mr. NYE. Mr. President, on Saturday 
night last during the closing of the de- 
bate on the lend-lease bill I made ref- 
erence to a certain quotation attributed 
to Winston Churchill. Scribner’s Com- 
mentator of most recent date carries an 
article by William Griffin, who is pub- 
lisher of the New York Enquirer, and 
who was the one who had reported this 
alleged interview. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the article from Scribner’s Com- 
mentator, together with three articles 
which I have appended thereto, appear- 
ing in the New York Enquirer, bearing 
upon the same subject. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From Scribner’s Commentator] 
WHEN CHURCHILL SAID KEEP OUT 
(By William Griffin) 


(An excerpt from an interview with Winston 
Churchill which we quoted in the No- 
vember Scribner’s commentator has caused 
so much comment that we are now giving 
an account of this interview and the full 
quotation) 

When Scribner’s Commentator asked me 
for an article on my conversation with Win- 
ston Churchill, in which he declared that 
the United States should have stayed out 
of the World War, I was glad to accede, be- 
cause, while our exchange of views has been 
a@ subject of comment in Congress and in the 
press, an adequate account of what occurred 
between the present Prime Minister of Britain 
and myself has never been printed. 

My meeting with Mr. Churchill took place 
in London in August 1936. I had taken my 
wife and children to Europe, in order that, as 
I stated in press interviews at the time, we 
might have an opportunity of seeing Paris, 
London, and other trans-Atlantic cities before 
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they were destroyed by air bombardment in 
the European war which I then foresaw. 

It was my purpose also to consult with 
some of Europe’s leading figures with regard 
to the international situation, with particu- 
lar reference to its effects upon the United 
States, and also to sound out their individual 
attitudes toward America. 

In the course of my tour I conversed with 
President Albert Lebrun and Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet, of France; George Bernard 
Shaw; former Premier Ignace Paderewski, of 
Poland; David Lloyd George; Eamon de Va- 
lera; Loord Robert Cecil, president of the 
League of Nations Union; and Count Galeazzo 
Ciano. I was received in private audience by 
Pope Pius XI, who astonished me by his close 
knowledge of America. Among his particular 
inquiries was one concerning former Presi- 
dent Hoover, whom he had known personally 
in Poland when he was papal nuncio there. 

As I was about to leave the British capital 
for the United States I received the following 
telegram addressed to me at the Savoy Hotel, 
London: 

“Could you come to see me at 5 o’clock at 
11 Morpeth Mansions, Westminister, on Wed- 
nesday?—Winston Churchill.” 

I called upon the British statesman at the 
time and place named, and we had a long 
conference. 

In the course of our conversation I asked 
him if he did not agree with me that since 
America had helped England win the World 
War she should pay to the United States her 
war debt, amounting to approximately 
$5,000,000,000. 

Mr. Churchill made this reply: 

“Legally we owe this debt to the United 
States, and I agree with you that England 
should at once pay every penny the United 
States claims she owes, but England should 
be allowed, before a final settlement is made, 
to deduct 50 percent of the cost of all the 
shot and shell she fired at the Germans from 
the time America declared war in the spring 
of 1917 until she actually put troops in the 
front lines a year later.” 

I asked Mr. Churchill how much he esti- 
mated that deduction would amount to, and 
he said: 

“About $4,900,000,000.” 

I answered by saying: 

“If the war debt were settled on that basis, 
the United States would almost owe England 
money.” 

Whereupon Mr. Churchill replied that the 
United States did owe England money, be- 
cause if the debt settlement was a fair one, 
then England should be paid interest on the 
amount that she should be allowed to deduct 
from the war debt from the time she ex- 
pended the money until there was a final 
settlement. 

I expressed my astonishment, saying: 

“In my opinion, such a settlement wouldn't 
be very fair to the United States in view of 
the fact that if we hadn’t entered the war 
England would have lost, the British Empire 
would have been broken up and today 
(meaning at that time) England would 
probably be ruled from Berlin.” 

Mr. Churchill did not agree with me. He 
said that hc was very enthusiastic about our 
declaration of war in 1917; that there was no 
one in England happier over our decision to 
enter the war on the side of England than 
he was; but he could see now that our entry 
had been a great mistake. 

“America should have minded her own 
business and stayed out of the World War. 
If you hadn’t entered the war the Allies 
would have made peace with Germany in the 
spring of 1917. Had we made peace then, 
there would have been no collapse in Russia 
followed by communism, no break-down in 
Italy followed by fascism, and Germany would 
not have signed the Versailles Treaty, which 
has enthroned nazi-ism in Germany. If 
America had stayed out of the war, all of 
these ‘isms’ wouldn’t today be sweeping the 
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continent of Europe and breaking down 
parliamentary government, and if England 
had made peace early in 1917, it would have 
saved over 1,000,000 British, French, Amer- 
ican, and other lives.” 

The British statesman said that he could 
understand it if Woodrow Wilson had put 
us in the war in 1915, at the time the Lusi- 
tania was sunk, but that when Wilson failed 
to put us in in 1915, when, in his (Church- 
ill’s) opinion, we had such a good excuse for 
going in, he could never understand why he 
put us in in 1917. Mr. Churchill talked 
about other topics dealing with the war, and 
I interposed the statement: 

“I think the United States has learned its 
lesson; and when the next war starts in 
Europe, we will stay at home and mind our 
own business.” 

Mr. Churchill replied: 

“Well, the situation will be different when 
the next war starts in Europe. You may 
want to stay out of it, but the long arm of 
world events will reach right around the 
American continent, the United States will be 
dragged in, and you will find yourselves fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with us in defense 
of our common democratic institutions.” 

Before I left Mr. Churchill he asked me if 
I thought that his views on American par- 
ticipation in the World War and the war 
debts, and whether we would go into the 
next war and various other questions, would 
be interesting to the American people. I told 
him I felt sure that they would. He then 
told me he would be glad to write a signed 
article for the New York Enquirer containing 
all of the statements he had made tt me 
that day during our conference for $500; how- 
ever, he would want me to buy the article 
as one of a series of 10, and said his price 
would be $500 an article. I told him I could 
not see my way clear to buy 10 articles, but 
that I would be glad to buy 1 article from 
him. Mr. Churchill was not willing to agree 
to this stipulation, and nothing came of his 
proposal. 

When I had my conference with Mr. 
Churchill he knew that I was the editor and 
publisher of the New York Enquirer. 

Eventually the subject of my interview and 
the fact that i had a conference with Mr. 
Churchill in his London home was published 
in a large number of newspapers in the State 
of New York and throughout the United 
States. 

In spite of the fact that numerous articles 
had been printed in the press of the United 
States and also in the English press from 
August 1936 to August 1939, no denial was 
ever made by Mr. Churchill of the statements 
that I ascribed to him or of the fact that I 
had such a conference with him. 

However, in the latter part of August 1939, 
when war was imminent and Mr. Churchill 
was doubtless eyeing the United States as a 
source of aid to Britain, the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin published a telephonic in- 
terview with him in which it reported that 
Mr. Churchill denied he had ever met me or 
made any of the statements that I attributed 
to him. 

Subsequently I filed suit in the New York 
Supreme Court against Mr. Churchill for 
damages in the sum of $1,000,000, based 
upon the statements attributed to him as 
printed by the Philadelphia newspaper. Mr. 
Churchiil’s lawyers filed an answer in which 
they denied, on behalf of the British states- 
man, that he had ever told the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin that we had not had the 
conference in London. 

The Bulletin’s reporter, however, subse- 
quently testified that his conversation had 
undoubtedly been with Mr. Churchill, and 
that the Bulletin had accurately printed Mr. 
Churchill’s remarks to their reporter. 

Although my suit against Mr. Churchill 
was instituted in September 1939, and al- 
though Mr. Churchill has had three different 
sets of attorneys representing him, there is 
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at no place in the record any statement by 
Winston Churchill, the defendant, in which 
he personally denied having the conference 
with me in London or that he made the 
statements I attributed to him. 

When filing the necessary papers in con- 
nection with his changes in counsel, Mr. 
Churchill at the same time could have made 
personally such a denial over his signature 
for incorporation in the evidence. He did 
not do so. 

It seems clear that Mr. Churchill had at- 
tempted to deny his acquaintance and con- 
versation with me in order to avoid possible 
embarrassment between the Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States, should 
Britsin wish to solicit financial or other aid 
from the United States during the then 
threatened war, which has now engulfed 
Europe. 


[From the New York Enquirer of January 29, 
1940} 
CHURCHILL TRIES TO DEFEAT JUSTICE IN 
GRIFFIN’S SUIT 


(The following telegram has been sent by 
William Griffin, editor and publisher of the 
New York Enquirer, to Hon. Rosert R. 
REYNOLpDs, United States Senator from North 
Carolina and member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, in reply to a 
telegram from him as to the present status 
of Mr. Griffin’s suit for slander against 
Winston S. Churchill, First Lord of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty.) 

The fantastic maneuvers of Winston S. 
Churchill to defeat justice in the million- 
dollar slander suit brought against him by 
me are anything but creditable to a man 
holding the position of First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, or any other position, high 
or low. 

It will be recalled that last summer, shortly 
before the outbreak of the present European 
war, Churchill, in a telephone interview with 
the Evening Bulletin, of Philadelphia, one of 
America’s leading Newspapers, denounced as 
false a declaration made by me that Churchill 
had stated in a conversation with me in Lon- 
don in 1936 that it was a horrible mistake 
for America to have participated in the 
World War; that she should have remained 
at home and attended to her own business; 
and that if she had done so, Britain would 
have made peace with Germany in 1917 and 
thus saved more than a million British, 
American, French, and other lives. This 
statement made by Churchill was to be in- 
cluded in one of 10 news stories that he was 
trying to sell me for $5,000. 

Not only did Churchill brand as absolutely 
and viciously false my recital of these facts, 
he also unreservedly said that he never heard 
of me. 

The report of Churchill’s interview with 
the Evening Bulletin, of Philadelphia, re- 
ceived widespread publicity, both here and 
abroad. 

Naturally, in vindication of my character 
and reputation as a man, as an American, 
and as a newspaper publisher, I was com- 
pelled to take legal action against Churchill. 
I filed suit for slander in the New York 
Supreme Court in the sum of a million 
dollars and took the necessary steps to attach 
Churchill’s property here. 

During the 4 months that have elapsed 
since this suit was instituted Churchill has 
never denied having made to the Philadel- 
phia newspaper the monstrous statements 
upon which the suit is based. He has, how- 
ever, arduously striven to prevent me from 
obtaining redress, by all manner of specious 
technicalities, attempting to divest the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York of 
jurisdiction over him, which has already been 
obtained, and thereby thwarting justice. 

A great deal is involved in this case against 
the First Lord of the British Admiralty. 
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Churchill has not alone cruelly wronged 
me but has also ungratefully and ruthlessly 
affronied the United States of America, the 
Nation which he and his government are 
now working day and night to drag into the 
present European war, for the salvation and 
aggrandizement of the British Empire, just 
as he and his government labored to be- 
guile it into taking part in the World War. 

The case is universally recognized as a 
national issue of the first consequence and its 
tremendous importance is attested by the 
eagerness with which it is being watched in 
both Houses of Congress, and the forthright 
manner in which I have been upheld in 
addresses by you and other leading Senators 
and Representatives in our National Legis- 
lature. 

As has been pointed out, the Evening Bul- 
letin of Philadelphia is a very prominent 
American newspaper. Had its interview with 
Churchill in which my suit originated been 
false, Churchill would have owed it to him- 
self, not to speak of me, to disavow it in the 
strongest terms. 

He has not disavowed it. 

He has allowed it to stand, with all the in- 
jury it inflicts upon me, and instead of dis- 
avowing it has sought to bar the man whom 
he has wronged from vindicating himself in 
open court upon American soil. 

In order to accomplish this outrage against 
justice, Churchill has had recourse to Ob- 
structive tactics which have no bearing upon 
the merits of the case and are designed 
solely to save him from the consequences of 
his slander by the operation of legalistic 
hide-and-seek 

For instance, to cite one of his thrusts, he 
has raised the question of how it is to be 
proved that it was actually his voice which 
was heard over the telephone by the Evening 
Bulletin of Philadelphia. The utter ab- 
surdity of this maneuver is shown by 
Churchill’s rigid refusal to disclaim the in- 
terview with the Philadelphia newspaper— 
the easiest thing in the world to do, if it 
is untrue, and a thing which, in honor, in 
law, and in conscience it is incumbent upon 
him to do. But he steadfastly refuses to dis- 
avow the interview—for a reason which is 
perfectly obvious. 

So far his wrigglings have availed him 
nothing. The progress of the case shows 
conclusively that our American courts may 
be relied upon to treat Churchill’s strategy 
with the scorn it deserves, and that an Amer- 
ican citizen need have no fear of being de- 
nied the redress, by due process of law, which 
I seek 

In rejecting the motion made by counsel 
for Churchill to set aside the warrant of 
attachment of his property here, for the pur- 
pose of depriving me of the means of bringing 
him before the bar of justice, Supreme Court 
Justice Wasservogel declared, in admitting 
as evidence an affidavit from Carl W. Mc- 
Ardle, of the Evening Bulletin of Philadel- 
phia, confirming his telephonic interview 
with Churchill: 

“The court is constrained to receive this 
affidavit, and reading it in conjunction with 
the other papers submitted in support of 
the warrant believes plaintiff has sufficient 
facts to support his cause of action. Under 
the circumstances the motion to vacate the 
attachment is denied.” 

Still persisting in his endeavor to have the 
suit quashed on technical grounds, and un- 
willing to come into court and confront the 
issue squarely, Churchill has appealed from 
Justice Wasservogel’s decision to the appellate 
division of the supreme court. 

His whole course of action evinces a max- 
imum of contenrpt for our American courts 
and our American sense of justice. 

And this is typical of the British attitude 
toward the United States and things Ameri- 
can. They still seem to think that the 
United States is a British colony and that our 
laws are not to be considered seriously. Wit- 
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ness the present interference with the United 
States mail by British authorities. 

What does Winston S. Churchill, First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, desire our American 
courts to do? 

He desires them to deprive a brutally 
wronged American citizen of the right to ex- 
act amends from the foreigner who has in- 
jured him. 

If he were to succeed it would mean that a 
British subject can slander a citizen of this 
Republic and destroy his character and rep- 
utation without fear of the consequences, 
and that the courts of our land do not pro- 
tect our citizens in a case of this kind. 

Churchill, if he did not mrake the state- 
ment to the representative of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, could have denied 
it months ago. That would be a defense to 
the action. Or if he did make the statement 
and he claims his statement is true, he could 
plead truth, which also would be a defense 
to the action. But Churchill contemptuously 
refuses to concede that a court of our land 
should pass on a suit in which he is a party. 

It does not take a profound knowledge of 
the law to perceive that no American, be he 
the President of the Republic or the Gov- 
ernor of one of cur sovereign States, or any 
other citizen, could utter against an Ameri- 
can the statements of Churchill, an alien, and 
escape with impunity. Churchill, as can be 
seen, wishes to induce our American courts 
to grant him a status (to place him above 
the law) which these courts justly refuse to 
accord a wrong-doing citizen of this land. 

I have been ruthlessly injured by this for- 
eigner. And this foreigner has the temerity 
to seek to deprive me of redress in the courts 
of my own country. My character and repu- 
tation as a man, as an American, and as a 
newspaper editor and publisher are one of 
my greatest assets. Let it be said right now 
that whatever obstructive tactics Churchill 
shall resort to, I will never desist until I shall, 
by proper means, have obtained vindication. 

If our position were reversed, if I had out- 
rageously wronged Churchill and he were 
suing for satisfaction in the English courts, 
it cannot be thought for one moment that I 
would be permitted to escape with the im- 
punity which Churchill now seeks against me 
in the courts of my own country. 

This whole situation is so revolting to the 
American sense of decency and fair play, and 
the case presents such a grave national issue, 
that you and other outstanding men in Con- 
gress—Democrats and Republicans alike— 
have unreservedly upheld me in my demand 
that Churchill either substantiate or dis- 
avow his statements. 

To you and them I am most deeply grate- 
ful. 

When Winston S. Churchill’s maneuverings 
have been exhausted he will be a much wiser 
and sadder man. Our American courts can 
with confidence be depended upon to guaran- 
tee that Churchill will have to face the music 
and suffer the penalty of his atrocious slander 
upon the editor and publisher of the New 
York Enquirer. 

WILLIAM GRIFFIN, 

Editor and Publisher, New York Enquirer. 





[From the New York Enquirer of February 
17, 1941] 


GRIFFIN CITES CHURCHILL’S FAILURE TO DENY 
UNDER OATH STATEMENTS CHARGED TO HIM 


William Griffin, editor and publisher of the 
New York Enquirer, issued the following 
statement today: 

“My attention has been drawn to a press 
release of the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton denying ‘on the authority of the Prime 
Minister’ the truth of a declaration made 
to me in London by Mr. Churchill, in 1936, 
concerning the British war debt to America 
and America’s participation in the World 
War. 


“Because of a trans-Atlantic telephone in- 
terview with Mr. Churchill published in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin in September 
1939, wherein he denied having either talked 
with me or ever heard of me, I filed suit 
against him in the New York Supreme Court 
for $1,000,000 damages. 

“The suit has been pending since Septem- 
ber 1939, and during that period Mr. Church- 
ill, in his answers thereto, has never denied 
on oath the truth of the statements I at- 
tributed to him, but has ducked and dodged, 
dodged and ducked. 

“The very latest dodge in the case is the 
denial made to the press by the British Em- 
bassy ‘on the authority’ of Mr. Churchill, 

“On the other hand, I have attested, by 
sworn affidavit, the truth of the statements 
I attributed to Mr. Churchill. 

“America’s well-being and my own honor 
and reputation are at stake in my suit against 
the British Prime Minister. It will take more 
than unsigned press denials from the British 
Embassy to explain away Mr. Churchill’s un- 
grateful and bitterly anti-American conversa- 
tion with me at his home in London in 1936, 
wherein he declared that this Republic should 
have minded its own business and stayed out 
of the World War, and asserted that our re- 
quiring Britain to pay off her war loans to 
this country was unjust. 

“Mr. Churchill’s friends are ever ready to 
smear as un-American any citizen who seeks 
to prevent Uncle Sam from repeating in 1941 
his entry into the World War. 

“The British Prime Minister has an excel- 
lent record as a long-distance fighter against 
Hitler and Hitlerism. I, too, have fought the 
Nazi dictator and his system of depotism. 
But while Mr. Churchill has always preferred 
the long-distance method of attack, I went 
right into Hitler’s Chancelory at Berlin, on 
the eve of the outbreak of the present war, 
and spoke my mind with true Americar fear- 
lessness in denunciation of Hitler's diabolic 
anti-Semitism and wanton disregard of inter- 
national right and justice. 

“I am sure that the members of the Hitler 
hierarchy to whom I addressed my words will 
not soon forget them. 

“I was not a bit surprised when the Hitler 
Government issued a ukase barring the New 
York Enquirer from Germany. That ukase 
is still in force—and I love it. 

“Neither Mr. Churchill nor any of his 
“smear men” in this country has had the 
courage to go right into the Nazi tiger’s head- 
quarters and give voice to his detestation of 
Hitler and Hitlerism. 

“That Mr. Churchill’s anti-American dec- 
laration of 1936 has come back to plague him 
in 1941 is neither my fault nor the fault of 
anyone save the British Prime Minister him- 
self. 

“The unsigned mysterious so-called denial 
sent out by the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton would not bind Churchill in a court of 
law, either in England or here. Could it be 
that this alleged denial was made in the way 
it was on advice of counsel?” 


[From the New York Enquirer of March 3, 
1941] 


CHURCHILL’S PRAISE OF HITLER IS WARNING TO 
UNITED STATES 


“I have always said that if Great Britain 
were defeated in war I hoped we should find 
a@ Hitler to lead us back to our rightful posi- 
tion among the nations.” (British Prime 
Minister Churchill, November 11, 1938.) 

There was consternation in some capitals 
when public announcement was made of the 
sealing of the recent compact between Bul- 
garia and Turkey. The latter country had 
been regarded as inflexible in its attach- 
ment to Britain, while the former was known 
as a devoted collaborator with Germany. 

It cannot be denied that Turkey's about 
face is a bad blow to London, and London’s 
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precipitate dispatching of Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden on a special mission to the 
ae, capital, is perfectly understand- 
able. 

Naturally, we Americans do not like the 
Turco-Bulgarian pact, because it is just what 
Hitler wanted. However, it has vastly more 
significance than that for us, for it is a warn- 
ing to the United States of America to keep 
at a safe distance from the maneuverings 
and plottings of Old World statecraft. 

Things have come to a deplorable pass in 
this land when the official standard of patri- 
otism, which the powers-that-be on the 
banks of the Potomac and their journalistic 
and other coadjutors in every section of the 
Republic are brutally intent on imposing 
upon the American people, is devotion to 
Britain, not to our own motherland, America. 

Now is the time for every citizen to show 
where he stands—whether on the side of 
America or on that of the Empire from which 
America won her liberty of thought and action 
as an independent nation in the days and 
nights that tried men’s souls. 

It is a crime against God and country for 
any American to admit that to uphold this 
Nation is to be anti-British. The British 
rightfully uphold Britain at all times. Who 
has ever heard of a Briton being called anti- 
American because he always stood up for his 
own country? 

It is the pressing duty of all our people to 
rally around the American standard, the hal- 
lowed banner of the Stars and Stripes. 

The Turco-Bulgarian agreement is one 
more convincing proof that there is not a 
country in the Old World—the Old World 


.with whose destiny our Government seeks to 


merge that of this proud Republic—upon 
whose sincere, reciprocal friendship America 
can rely. . 

How eternally right was the Father of Our 
Country when he recorded these words in the 
imperishable script of his Farewell Address: 

“There can be no greater error than to ex- 
pect or calculate upon real favors from nation 
to nation. ‘Tis an illusion, which experience 
must cure, which a just pride ought to dis- 
card.” 

Those who, with nazified ruthlessness, are 
trying to wipe out American patriotism and 
substitute therefor devotion to Britain, are 
proceeding on the arbitrarily established and 
hollow principle that the interests of America 
and Britain are one and inseparable, that both 
countries must stick together, and that both 
countries can implicitly rely upon each other’s 
fidelity. 

Let us delve more deeply into this all-im- 
portant subject. 

Only last March, France and Britain were 
vowing their never-ending friendship, unity, 
and cooperation in war and in peace. Today 
they are enemies, enemies with an unfathom- 
able bitterness for each other. 

The Anglo-French allies of March 1940 are 
no longer governed by the Damon and 
Pythias relationship which they extolled a 
year ago. One has made a surrender which 
she swore she would never make. The Other, 
angered by her ally’s defection, has com- 
mitted acts of war against her, including a 
food blockade, which have inflamed the de- 
feated partner and created a cleavage be- 
tween Paris and London which will not 
disappear in our day or for long thereafter. 

Our internationalists are swearing before 
God and man that on no account will the 
Damon and Pythias relationship which, they 
tell us, controls the ties that unite America 
and Britain, be weakened by any earthly or 
nonearthly force. Identically the same thing 
was being proclaimed last year concerning 
the unity between France and Britain. It 
is deceptive and tragic to expect that the 
unnatural and treasonable linking of this 
Republic with Britain can either be stable or 
beneficial to Uncle Sam. 

In harmony with the grand old principles 
of diplomatic jugglery, it has been announced 
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that as a result of the visit of British For- 
eign Minister Eden to Turkey, everything 
has been set right between London and 
Ankara. Gullible Americans, whose country 
is being lied into war, will, of course, believe 
this tale, spread abroad for their benefit, in 
order to lighten the task of our war seekers. 
But Americans who are not prone to be de- 
ceived by such fairy tales know that, thanks 
to pressure from Soviet Russia (avowed ally 
of Nazi Germany) and other factors, the re- 
lations between Turkey and Britain are any- 
thing but prepossessing, as far as Britain is 
concerned. 

When Turkey denounces her newly signed 
pact with Bulgaria, Hitler’s Balkan partner, 
sensible Americans will see some evidence 
of Turkey’s resuming her teamwork with 
Britain. 

But Turkey has no intention of abrogating 
her pact with Sofia. 

With regard to the Eden mission to Tur- 
key and its announced results, let it be 
recalled that on May 29, 1940, President Ismet 
Anonu, of Turkey, declared of Franco-Turkish 
relations: 

“An agreement in principle has been 
reached, and after a solution of the Hatay 
problem no power will be able to compromise 
or destroy the accord between us. The Turk- 
ish and French Nations are linked together 
by fate and possess the means to defend 
themselves.” 

How ironic today is the Turkish President’s 
affirmation concerning the links uniting 
France and Turkey and the ability of both 
nations to safeguard themselves. 

Before a month had gone by France was 
prostrate under the weight of the Nazi war 
machine, and the “indissoluble” ties that 
bound Britain to that country were no longer 
in existence. Under the caption “The Anglo- 
French tragedy,” the New York Times said 
editorially on June 26, 1940: 

“The British, on their side, have ample 
cause for bitterness; the French, on theirs, 
can complain with truth that too few British 
divisions were at their side. Mr. Churchill 
admitted yesterday that the British had not 
‘endured equal trials or made an equal con- 
tribution in the field.” But for the friends 
of both Britain and France, it is harrowing 
to watch the present duel of reproaches and 
recrimination between London and Bordeaux. 
The breach between Britain and France is the 
last refinement of cruelty in a war that has 
already produced more than its share of 
horror.” 

Americans, your country is headed for war, 
a@ globe-embracing war, a war that will swal- 
low up every dollar you have, destroy your lib- 
erties, and beggar you and your descendants. 
Your country is being led to war as an ally 
of Britain, upon whose attachment it is 
folly to rely. History, recent and remote, 
tells us clearly that America cannot have 
faith in the disinterested and unfailing loy- 
alty of any European or other nation. Are 
you, the citizens of the land of Washington, 
going to permit your country to be involved 
in the gigantic and criminal war gamble for 
which she is being prepared by the devotees 
of Benedict Arnold who are contemptuously 
Hitlerizing you in your National Capital? 

Our war seekers, in addition to their yearn- 
ing to see America openly at war as a partner 
of Britain, are outdoing themselves in their 
anxiety to ally this Republic with Soviet 
Russia, a power already in alliance with Nazi 
Germany. 

The alliance between “red’’ Moscow and 
“brown” Berlin is a case of birds of a feather 
roosting together, and what damnable birds 
they are. 

Our own State Department, however, is 
laboring with zealous constancy to oust 
“brown” Berlin from the roost, and perch 
the American Eagle side by side with “red” 
Moscow. A_ dispatch from Washington, 
February 24, declares: 

“Diplomatic conversations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States are not 
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going as well as usual from all indications 
today. Whether this points to a fundamental 
coolness in relations could only be conjec- 
tured, but it was considered significant, if 
not serious, that Russia now suspects the 
good faith of the United States in the 
negotiations. 

“In any event it may mean that British 
pressure is having its effect in shutting off 
American goods from Russia, at least in any 
volume. 

“On the surface it appeared to some diplo- 
mats that one explanation for the sudden 
coolness might be found in the fact that, after 
a period of increasingly cordial discussions, 
Russia failed to discourage Germany from 
penetrating the Balkans. This area has been 
a subject of concern here ever since Reichs- 
fuehrer Hitler’s winter campaign of diplomacy 
in Europe was undertaken.” 

Cur State Department, so anxious to spill 
American blood and bankrupt Uncle Sam in 
order to establish godliness, democracy, and 
international fraternity on a world-wide scale, 
is a magnificently persistent worker in the 
cause of bringing Uncle Sam into an alliance 
with Josef Stalin. We quote a Washington 
dispatch of February 27: 

“Diplomatic conversations looking to an 
improvement in relations between the United 
States and Russia were resumed at a long 
discussion late today between Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State, and Constantin A. 
Oumansky, the Soviet Ambassador. 

“There were many questions to be taken up, 
it was explained, but no details were an- 
nounced. Further discussions are to be held.” 

Americans, if you deserve to be saved from 
war, if you deserve the precious legacies of 
freedom and opportunity which the states- 
manship, blood, and patriotism of your 
fathers won for you, you will arise, and, with 
a@ voice that will shake your National Capital, 
inform your legislative servitors that you 
will not have war, that you will remain stead- 
fast to the Washingtonian doctrine of non- 
involvement in foreign feudings, that you will 
not condone treason, but that, on the con- 
trary, you will punish it with relentless jus- 
tice, as the Father of his Country, from his 
sacred tomb at Mount Vernon, silently im- 
plores you to do. 

Prime Minister Churchill, of England, as 
shown in his own words, extolled Adolf Hitler 
on November 11, 1938, less than a year before 
the present war began. These words con- 
stitute a warning of exceptional value to the 
American people. If they heed them and the 
other danger signals that are before their 
eyes, they will save themselves and their 
country many trials and sorrows. 

WILLIAM GRIFFIN, 

Editor and Publisher, New York Enquirer. 





A Unified Air Force 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 14, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, we are spending billions of dol- 
lars on national defense, yet, in my hum- 
ble opinion, we will never be in a position 
to adequately defend this country until 
we have a unified air force. We prom- 
ised the people of this land that we would 
build up our defenses to where this coun- 
try could defend herself against any foe 
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or combination of foes that might be 
sent against us. 

Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am in- 
serting an article by Maj. Alexander P. 
de Seversky. 

Major Seversky is recognized as an 
authority on the tactics and strategy of 
aerial warfare. He is an outstanding 
aircraft designer. He lost a leg in an 
air crash in the World War, shot down 13 
enemy planes, and was wounded many 
times. 

He invented the first fully automatic 
bomb sight and has made many improve- 
ments in navigation instruments. For 
the last 10 years he has designed and 
manufactured planes for the Air Corps. 

Major Seversky holds many speed rec- 
ords, having won the Harmon Trophy 
as 1939’s foremost airman. He is amply 
qualified to speak on this subject. 

I therefore take great pleasure in in- 
serting his statement at this point. 

The matter referred to follows: 
WHY WE MUST HAVE A SEPARATE AIR FORCE 


(By Alexander P. de Seversky, major, United 
States Air Corps Specialist Reserve) 


In Europe today a flaming scroll bearing 
& military message of tremendous import is 
being unrolled before America’s eyes. That 
message is ominously clear: Vast armies lie 
immobilized in England and Europe; once- 
proud navies venture forth in peril of de- 
struction from the skies; and, plainly for all 
to see, the air has become the decisive arena 
of combat. 

In view of this indisputable fact, I pose two 
simple but vital questions: 

1. Are the men responsible for America’s 
defense program sufficiently aware that the 
airplane is the dominant weapon of the 
future? 

2. Are they spending America’s defense bil- 
lions, and guarding the safety of our people, 
with intelligent vision of this new role of air 
power? 

It is imperative that these questions be 
canvassed frankly and fully, before our pro- 
gram for national defense becomes congealed 
in obsolete and ineffectual patterns. 

The dominant role played by air power in 
Europe today gives only the merest hint of its 
complete ascendancy in the future—the fu- 
ture for which we should be diligently pre- 
paring right now. While we solemnly debate 
a two-ocean navy the increasing range and 
striking power of aerial warships promises to 
reduce all navies to a secondary role within 
the very 5 years that it will take to complete 
our new naval program. 

The tactical reach of bombers has been 
raised from 1,000 miles to 7,590 miles in the 
last 5 years—an advance of 650 percent. 
Right now our Douglas B-19 can fiy to Europe 
and back with 36,000 pounds of explosives. 
This is a true dreadnaught of the air, but 
unfortunately we have only one of them. 
Any nation possessing a fleet of such bombers 
could quickly end all question as to the 
ability of aircraft, single-handed, to win de- 
cisive victories on land or sea. 

Within the next 5 years we shall witness 
a further step-up in bombing range, to 25,- 
000 miles. This, equalling the earth’s cir- 
cumference, is a mere 233 percent advance 
on present ranges. Germany is already rac- 
ing furiously toward that goal; her gigantic 
Kurier, capable of a 10,000-mile range, is in 
preduction, and she is desperately retooling 
to turn out machines with ever-increasing 
range and bomb load. Soon the Atlantic 
and the Pacific will be no wider than the 
English Channel for the nation which domi- 
nates the skies. Within 5 years we can bomb 
any spot in any nation—or be bombed by it 
in any part of our anatomy. 
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To America the lesson of all this is brutally 
clear. Unless we are to risk destructive on- 
slaughts by enemy air power, we must com- 
pletely revise our thinking in matters of 
national defense. No longer dare we rely on 
the leadership of old-line strategists who, 
reared in cavalry tactics and infantry maneu- 
vers, still think of military aviation in terms 
of yesterday, as only an adjunct to armies 
and navies. In the name of common sense 
and common safety we must begin now to 
prepare our aviation for tomorrow. And the 
first step is the establishment of an inde- 
pendent air command, possessing the im- 
agination and audacity to wage all-out war 
in the air, and operating on terms of equality 
with the Army and Navy. 

I have studied, as far as I am aware, all 
recent attacks on the idea of an independent 
air force, whether emanating from Official or 
unofficial quarters. The common denomina- 
tor of all the objections is the claim that 
the United States has built a fairly creditable 
air force under the aegis of the two older 
services. 

The rebuttal is simple. It is that at pres- 
ent the United States has no air power at all. 
We have a miscellany of war planes but no 
air power. We have an effective naval air 
arm, plus an amorphous mass of Army air- 
craft. Neither of them nor the two together 
constitute air power. 

No matter what the departmental “brass 
hats” affirm or deny, the present war discloses 
one basic principle of air power—no land or 
sea operations are possible where control of 
the air is in the hands of the adversary. 
Dunkerque is a superb demonstration. The 
withdrawal operations there were accom- 
plished primarily because the British had 
established local superiority in the air. Brit- 
ish Spitfires and Hurricanes, masters of any 
German pursuit plane by reason of a mere 
25-mile-per-hour margin, were able to con- 
trol the air over the channel; without such 
control the evacuation would have been a 
shambles. This supremacy, however, applied 
only within a radius of 150 miles—the effec- 
tive range of land-based British pursuit 
planes. 

This same local superiority accounts for 
Hitler’s inability hitherto to invade England. 
The battle of Britain is an almost perfect 
laboratory case of pure air warfare. Out of 
it one blood-red fact emerges: Hitler cannot 
invade Britain so long as a swift British 
fighter command maintains its margin of 
superiority in the skies over the British Isles. 

In the light of these facts, no one contra- 
dicts the assertion that America needs a vast 
number of planes. We have the inventive 
genius and the productive power to turn 
them out. But the unvarnished truth is that 
we are not likely to get the kind or quality of 
planes we need while our air program is in 
the hands of men unconsciously loyal to 
their own older services and shackled by the 
red tape of military tradition. 

The leather medal for all-time futility 
should go to those who keep up the argument 
about the relative merits of naval power and 
air power. The battleship, the admirals are 
fond of emphasizing, is still master of the 
sea. It is, beyonce the range of aircraft, just 
as the lion is still master of the jungle. But 
it’s an abandoned jungle. Who pays any 
heed to lions when crossing by airplane over- 
head? ‘True, sea power is still our chief de- 
fensive reliance, and will remain so until we 
achieve an adequate air armada. It would be 
dangerous to switch from an old form of na- 
tional defense before a new one is perfected. 
And even when the transformation is com- 
plete there will be special tactical purposes 
for surface and undersea craft. 

However, even today naval fleets can op- 
erate only beyond the reach of warplanes 
based on a given shore. When land-based 
planes can strike, the ships are doomed. The 
recent engagement between warships and 
dive bombers in the Sicilian Strait demon- 





strates this. Only a handful of German 
planes were used in the intial encounter, yet 
the cruiser Southampton was sunk, and the 
aircraft carrier Illustrious and the destroyer 
Gallant limped away disabled. It is reported 
on good authority that antiaircraft fire from 
the British ships brought down not a single 
Nazi bomber. The 12 Stukas bagged by the 
British were shot down by land-based pur- 
suit planes coming from Malta, 60 miles 
distant. 

The area of naval control is being narrowed 
with every enlargement of the striking range 
of military aeronautics. Formerly the North 
Atlantic was immune from air attack. Today 
great German bombers scour the ocean lanes 
500 miles west of Ireland, attacking British 
naval and commercial targets. Soon naval 
immunity will be wiped out entirely. There- 
after the navies of the world, like the armies 
in the greater part of Europe at this time, 
will be able to swing into action only under 
the canopy of land-based air power. 

Let me define the concept of true air power 
as evolved in the present European conflict. 
Its prime function is to ignore and overreach 
fleets and armies and to reduce the enemy to 
helplessness by striking directly at its most 
vital spots—aircraft industries, public utili- 
ties, munition plants, harbors, airdromes. 
The perfection of this new strategy will render 
obsolete the mile-by-mile surface struggle for 
forts and territories. An enemy so thoroughly 
battered from the air that it loses the 
strength to strike back will not have to be 
occupied. 

But the old-school army and navy mental- 
ity, nurtured in textbook strategy in terms of 
naval blockade and infantry development, 
hasn’t the air-mindedness to grasp such con- 
cepts. It is this die-hard adherence to out- 
moded principles, rather than*any inability 
on our part to produce airplanes or pilots, 
which has prevented the creation in the 
United States of a true air power capable of 
protecting us, whether by offense or defense, 
against annihilating air attack. 

Of course, in the future, as now, aircraft 
used in commcen tactical operations with land 
forces ought to be under direct command of 
the Army. The same is true of the Navy. 
Our aviation with the fleet is splendid naval 
aviation, precisely because it has been devel- 
oped by the Navy. But aviation developed by 
the Army and Navy, no matter how strong it 
may become, always remains a weapon of 
these services, unfitted for the major task of 
pure air power. 

In the very nature of the case, aviation 
tied to an older, slower service is destined 
to become inbred. New ideas are slowed up 
and frequently doomed to premature death; 
the channels through which they must move 
are clogged by the prejudices, ambitions, and 
fixations of the older services. Talented air 
strategists and designers, of whom we have 
plenty, cannot contribute their best when 
condemned to work within fallacious plans 
of strategy. 

As far back as 1917 I personally fought in 
pursuit ships that carried three machine 
guns; and in 1918 cannon were mounted in 
French air fighters. With this experience in 
mind, I submitted to the United States Army 
Air Corps in April 1938 two designs of fighter 
planes that carried up to six machine guns 
and one cannon, as well as armor protection. 
Yet, until forced out of their inertia by the 
experience of the present war, cur authorities 
continued to specify only two machine guns 
for pursuit planes. And this, mind you, at 
a time when German and British pursuits 
were carrying not only eight machine guns 
but cannon also. 

Characteristic of the infantry viewpoint 
which dominates our air program is the fact 
that, while European nations had machine 
guns and cannon strung from one wing tip to 
the other, our regulations placed the guns 
within 14 inches from the eye of the pilot— 
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simulating the Army sharpshooter with the 
rifle butt on his shoulder. 

For years the Army Air Corps could not 
convince Army ordnance that machine guns 
on aircraft should be fed ammunition from 
either side. Machine guns used on land were 
fed only from one side. Army regulations 
therefore permitted no deviation from this 
standard. It was only recently that this sit- 
uation was corrected. 

For an illustration of our present unim- 
aginative conservatism, take the Army’s P-35 
pursuit ship. It carries two machine guns 
and 100 pounds of bombs over a range of 
1,000 miles. This is a pitifully small utiliza- 
tion of the plane’s potentiality. Modified for 
export under less exacting regulations than 
our Army’s, the same plane carries four ma- 
chine guns and a 1,300-pound bomb load 
nearly 2,000 miles. The increase in fighting 
capacity is evident. 

The limitations imposed by the Army mule 
on the eagle of our air power help explain the 
inferiority of American military aircraft as 
now disclosed by the present war. In Great 
Britain and Germany, where air power was 
independent, such anachronisms did not 
occur. 

So much for the technical side. The un- 
reality of tying air power to the older services 
is also reflected in our truly fantastic or- 
ganizational set-up. Our Air Corps has two 
parallel chiefs, both major generals, who are 
in charge of equipment, personnel, and train- 
ing. One of them is at the same time Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff for the Air in the General 
Staff of the Army. Our striking aviation is 
known as the General Headquarters Air 
Force, and is headed by a lieutenant general 
who outranks the Chief of Air Corps twins. 
Nevertheless, he has no authcity in the 
selection of equipment and personnel, and 
must work with what the Chiefs of Air Corps 
decide he should have. As far as tactical dis- 
position of his units is concerned, he cannot 
move without approval of the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army. The latter, not 
being an aviation man, has to consult his 
Deputy for the Air before he can give intelli- 
gent orders. Thus a major general really 
gives orders (without taking responsibility) 
to a lieutenant general who outranks him but 
has no authority. 

Does this sound complicated? Well, it is. 
No military machine can function efficiently 
under such a crossword-puzzle system of au- 
thority, though our Air Corps officers are 
gamely doing their best, without a murmur, 
under such conditions. But only an inde- 
pendent air force based on a straight line 
of authority can really be effective. 

The Navy also has its pet foibles which 
hamper the development of genuine air 
power. The illusion that sea power can carry 
its own “umbrella” in the shape of naval 
aircraft operating from carriers is an instance 
of “horse and buggy” thinking. Naval planes 
based on ships are encumbered by landing 
and arresting gears; their performance is in- 
ferior. At Skagerrak, as in the recent case of 
the Illustrious, it was tragically demon- 
strated that the air protection carried by the 
fleec is nothing but a clay pigeon for a land- 
based air force. 

The British fully realize this now. In the 
Mediterranean, therefore, they begin to sup- 
port their fleet with land-based planes at 
Crete, Malta, and Greece. Only under the 
protection of air power that commands the 
entire theater of naval operations will any 
navy be able to function in the near future. 

The objections to an independent air com- 
mand add up to a puzzling zero. Unless men 
high in our national councils break through 
the blind traditionalism that is clipping the 
wings of American air power—unless they 
free it to attain its rightful independent 
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stature—the Nation will pay dearly in blood 
and money for their failure. 

What, specifically, are the first steps we 
should take? To begin with, airmen of proved 
vision should be placed in charge of the avia- 
tion branch of our national defense and be 
permitted to translate tactical lessons into 
mechanical improvements. There is no dearth 
of such men. We have at least a thousand 
experts in military aeronautics, with nearly a 
quarter of a century of active experience, 
whose skill, inventiveness, and creative vision 
are unsurpassed. We also have an aviation 
industry capable of giving us world supremacy 
in design and production. 

An independent air department staffed by 
such experts and backed by this industrial 
capacity would call for and could produce: 

Long-range bombers able to do more dam- 
age in a single raid than the Nazi armadas 
have inflicted on England since the beginning 
of the war. 

To protect the bombers, specially designed 
fighters, capable of speeds 50 percent greater 
than the bombers’ and equipped with fire 
power surpassing the enemy’s. 

Today we have no such planes. The pres- 
ent tendency to adapt the armaments of old- 
er services to aerial warfare must be aban- 
doned; new concepts growing out of the 
special problems of aerial battle should be 
developed. For instance, future pursuit 
planes may be armed by a weapon compar- 
able to the naval torpedo, capable of knock- 
ing out the largest bomber with a single pro- 
jectile. 

Again, an independent Air Department 
would provide long-range interceptor fighters, 
to head off enemy planes long before they 
even approached American targets; and 
short-range, fast-climbing pursuits for local 
protection of military objectives. The dispo- 
sition of these local pursuits would be logi- 
cally related to such objectives; they would 
not, as at present, be located as though they 
were cavalry units. 

Also, we should transfer to the Air Com- 
mand the entire antiaircraft defenses of our 
Nation, including antiaircraft artillery, lis- 
tening devices, etc. This the British and 
Germans have been compelled by experience 
to do. 

These are but a few of the essentials. 

Were we to build, as we could, an inde- 
pendent air force such as this, no nation 
would venture to attack us. 

And it is not yet too late for us to plan 
such an all-round, independent air force. 
The cheering fact about the air situation in 
Europe is this: Both Germany and England 
are making practically a second start, from 
scratch, in an all-out attempt to make avia- 
tion a weapon capable of functioning on its 
own. Even Hitler’s huge and vaunted luft- 
waffe was built to blast the way for invading 
armies and not to replace them. Both na- 
tions now realize that victory will go to the 
country that becomes supreme by air power 
alone. 

In this race the United States is favorably 
situated as regards brains, plant, and money. 
But if we allow the outworn, terrestrial- 
minded thinking of the Army and Navy to 
dominate, we shall find ourselves fatally 
handicapped—losers in the race for air su- 
premacy which we ought to win. 

Our national security depends, then, on an 
independent and hard-hitting air force, with 
@ personnel completely divorced from Army 
and Navy supervision, trained upon the new 
principles and conditioned to the new 
strategy, tactics, and psychology of air war. 

It should be organized immediately, before 
we commit ourselves irretrievably to a pro- 
gram of error which can only result in our 
ultimate humiliation at the hands of the 
enemies of democracy. 
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The Lend-Lease-Give Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM JACKSON (MICH.) 
CITIZEN-PATRIOT 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, when 
the President’s lease-lend-give bill (H. R. 
1776) was before the House, I opposed 
the granting of such dangerous and un- 
precedented power to the President. I 
felt it was another step toward war. I 
voted against the bill as it left the House. 

The Senate restricted the power 
granted to the President in certain par- 
ticulars. When the bill was returned to 
the House for action on the Senate 
amendments, I voted for these limita- 
tions. However, I want it distinctly 
understood that the Senate amendments 
did not meet my original objections to 
the bill. 

H.R. 1776 is now the law of the land. 
It establishes a new foreign policy. 
The die has been cast. Our country 
stands on the threshold of war. While 
I opposed the bill and did what I could 
to prevent its passage, that is all past. 
There is but one course to pursue from 
now on. Carl Saunders, managing edi- 
tor of the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen- 
Patriot, which publication opposed the 
enactment of H. R. 1776, in an editorial 
on March 11, has said what this course 
should be far better than I can say it. 
The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot 
of March 11, 1941] 


TAKING SIDES 


Passage of the lease-lend bill closes a his- 
toric debate and makes the United States 
definitely a factor in the current war. Some 
of our leaders may still tell us that this 
program calls “for aid short of war,” but 
that is a mere play on words. We are un- 
equivocally taking sides in a world conflict; 
and you can’t take sides in a fight, whether 
it’s in a barroom, on a playground, or in 
Europe, without becoming a part of that 
combat. Let’s not be deluded. 

Opponents of the lease-lend bill rendered 
magnificent service to the American people. 
They brought into the open the facts of what 
is possible under the powers which the meas- 
ure will grant to the President. But now 
the debate ends so far as the general policy 
of aid to Britain is concerned. We are com- 
mitted to that policy by an overwhelming 
congressional majority; and Congress speaks 
for the people. It is not only folly now to 
carry on that debate further, but, because 
we have taken sides, any prolonging of the 
argument may be construed as lending aid 
and comfort to Nazi Germany, which now 
becomes our enemy. 

This is still the United States; and Ameri- 
cans still may legitimately oppose the ad- 
ministration when and if its policies seem 
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dangerously to weaken our home defense 
drive; but beyond that we must be united. 
The essence of Americanism is contained in 
the theory that politics ends at the bound- 
aries of our Nation. Those who have dis- 
agreed with Mr. Roosevelt and the congres- 
sional majority must now accept the dictum 
of Stephen Decatur: “My country! In her 
intercourse with foreign nations, may she 
always be right; but my country, right or 
wrong!” 

We have a hard job ahead of us. We 
must keep our heads in a world gone mad. 
We must guard ourselves lest zealots take us 
into the midst of the active war before we 
are ready. (We may be forced in by cir- 
cumstances.) We must strive relentlessly 24 
hours of each day to build up our system 
of national defense and to train our young 
men for the unhappy tasks of war. We must 
maintain resolute and unremitting vigilance 
in making safe our own rights and liberties 
while we undertake to protect and restore 
the liberties of other peoples. 

There inevitably will be subversive efforts 
to cripple our aid to those nations with 
which we have become affiliated. Such ef- 
forts must be scotched. But in so protecting 
ourselves we must use care lest we become 
intolerant of honest, patriotic Americans. 
War inevitably produces mass emotionalism, 
but hysteria is not conducive to efficiency or 
intelligent effort. 

Let us now go forward as a people deter- 
mined to carry on in an assigned, though diffi- 
cult, work to assured victory in the world and 
perpetuated democracy at home. Nowhere 
among those who believe in democratic proc- 
esses is there aught but hatred for Adolf 
Hitler and the things he stands for. Nowhere 
can there be aught but admiration for the 
brave British defense. Heretofore our part 
has been that of interested but nonpartici- 
pating bystanders. We now take sides. And 
regardless of past pronouncements and opin- 
ions, from here on we must accept the fact 
that to oppose the progress of British aid, ex- 
cept it be to fortify our home defense, is to 
help the enemy. 

We must bear in mind that, having now 
taken sides, the enemy cannot be expected 
longer to treat us as a neutral. We must be 
prepared for the blow which inevitably will 
come from Europe or in the Pacific. Japan 
may challenge us any moment. And we must 
dedicate ourselves with a single purpose. As 
Woodrow Wilson said at the commencement 
of our last great period of trial: “It is not an 
army that we must train for war, it is a 
nation.” 

Let’s keep our heads; and keep them up! 


An Amazing Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 14, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PAWTUCKET (R. I.) 
TIMES 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Pawtucket 
(R. I.) Times of January 26, 1941: 


[From the Pawtucket (R. I.) Times of Jan- 
uary 26, 1941] 
AN AMAZING IDEA 


Sincerity in politics is rare. Only the 
tyros, uninformed in the niceties of the 
“smoke-filled room” try to carry out their 
election pledges. A recent moving picture, 
while overdrawing the picture, caught the 
idea of the sincere man in Congress. 

Now there is another, a real flesh and blood 
legislator who breaks with precedent and 
makes a sincere effort to ascertain the reac- 
tion of those people who sent him to Con- 
gress. He is Witt1AM TOWNSEND PHEIFFER, 
a 42-year-old Republican of New York. He 
wins public attention because he has sent 
12,000 letters to his constituents asking their 
opinions on the pending lend-lease legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. PHEIFFER’s explanation for the depar- 
ture is found in the statement “during the 
campaign I promised always to Keep a finger 
on the pulse of our congressional district in 
order that I might be informed of the view- 
points of my constituents on vital issues. I 
adhere to the old-fashioned belief that the 
true function of a Congressman is to take 
heed of the sentiments and convictions of 
the people who have sent him to Washington 
to represent him.” 

The political wiseacre would stamp this 
smart “demagoguery” and he might be right, 
but we prefer to believe that the New York 
Republican is sincere. That his constituents 
believe him sincere is evident in the number 
of responses he has received from his con- 
stituents, many of whom express their amaze- 
ment at the new idea in legislating for the 
people. 

Going directly to the people is a far cry 
from the practices of veteran lawmakers, who, 
in the opinion that they have a mandate, 
legislate as they see fit and depend upon the 
machine to make amends if something goes 
amiss. 

Congressman PHEIFFER may be a tyro in 
Congress but he has a sound idea which can 
combat the too-vociferous minorities who 
too often influence legislation at the expense 
of the too-silent majority. Would that more 
lawmakers would adopt the policy of the Re- 
publican from the Tammany-controlled dis- 
trict, for therein lies a threat to machine 
rule and the revival of political decency. 


America Has Been Founded Upon a 
Tradition of Good Will and Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 


CG? NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 14, 1941 


ADDRESS OF GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
DINNER 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by George E. String- 
fellow before the National Brotherhood 
dinner, Suburban Hotel, East Orange, 
N. J., February 27, 1941, on which occa- 
sion citations were awarded to Mr. 
Louis Bamberger, Mrs. Parker O. Grif- 
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fith, and Mrs. Charles H. Apps for leader- 
ship in their respective faiths in con- 
nection with fostering brotherhood and 
tolerance: 


Our gathering tonight exemplifies the spirit 
and actuality of unity that has always been 
the guiding force back of the United States 
of America. Seated here in a unanimity of 
feeling, we are Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants, met to gain an understanding, a 
better understanding, of the attitude that 
we must advocate to help ourselves and many 
others whom we influence, to become am-~- 
bassadors of good will. America has been 
founded upon a tradition of good will and 
unity. 

This Nation has grown from a handful of 
oppressed people who, resentful of the in- 
tolerance of their homelands, came here in 
the seventeenth century, willing and ready 
to face the terrors and privations of coloniza- 
tion in an unknown land. When the de- 
scendants of those first settlers fought in this 
country’s struggle for independence in the 
eighteenth century, they, with the strength 
of unity and the willingness to die for their 
convictions of right, established a nation 
that welcomed all people. Our country grad- 
ually became the melting pot of the world— 
a@ land of opportunity for all. 

But the events of the last 6 months have 
provided a tremendous lesson to all who are 
willing and able to learn from the experience 
of others. 

They have shown that no people can settle 
down in complacency and in self-indulgence 
to enjoy the blessings which they inherited 
from their forefathers. The work of the 
world is never done. In the struggle between 
good and evil there is on this earth no final 
victory. Nothing endures if it is neglected. 
Nothing is indestructible if it is not cher- 
ished, kept in good repair, and vigilantly de- 
fended. The wealth of a nation will remain 
only if it is replenished and nourished daily 
by hard and careful work. The institutions 
of a nation live on only if the people continue 
to understand them. The independence of 
a nation will survive only if men and women 
defend it as heroically as the men and women 
who first liberated the Nation. The liberties 
of the people will be maintained only if the 
people care profoundly for their liberties. 

This surely is the lesson of our times—that 
the living generation must be as great as 
were their forefathers, as hardworking, as 
self-sacrificing, as brave, and as resolute as 
those who first built their institutions in the 
faith of their hearts, as those who won inde- 
pendence for the Nation at the risk of all 
that they possessed. This is the lesson of 
our times—that the things which were made 
by the hard-working, the brave, and the 
great cannot be preserved by the petty, the 
timid, and the lazy. 

You would not be here tonight, I take it, if 
you did not already realize that the collapse 
of all the independent and free nations of the 
Continent of Europe, the fearful assault upon 
Great Britain, and the formation of a 10-year 
offensive and defensive alliance by Germany, 
Italy, and Japan have placed the United 
States in a position where it can no longer 
take for granted its security, its independ- 
ence, and its liberty. Few among you will 
reed at this late date to be convinced that 
this country must prepare for the defense of 
its security, its independence, and its ideals. 
I have no doubt that we are capable of de- 
fending them. I hope that none among you 
has any doubt that we are capable of defend- 
ing them. But in order to defend them we 
must face the grim truth without shrinking. 
We must rise above pettiness and partisan- 
ship; above all feuds, grudges, and divisions 
among us. There is no time left for the 
little things that do not matter. 

Unity dinners such as we are having to- 
night are fittingly being held during the week 
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of George Washington's Birthday. It was he 
who said: 

“Of all the animosities which have existed 
among mankind, those which are caused by 
a difference of sentiments in religion appear 
to be the most inveterate and distressing, 
and ought most to be deprecated.” 

And it was in order to study such religious 
animosities and to devise means of tempering 
them with the hope of finally eradicating 
them that the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews was some years ago brought 
into being. 

Thus this week of Washington’s birthday 
has developed into an American holiday when 
Christians and Jews meet in a true spirit of 
brotherhood to break bread together. 

This year the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews selected Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes to receive special citation for 
his contribution to the improvement of hu- 
man relations. 

We are very fortunate, I believe, in our own 
community, to have splendid leaders, whose 
influence has encouraged good will among the 
members of various denominations, races, and 
creeds. 

A confidential committee was established by 
the late greatly beloved Peter A. Smith to 
select those who are leaders in this work. 
This committee has determined these leaders, 
and will tonight present a citation to a Roman 
Catholic, a Jew, and a Protestant Christian 
for their splendid work in developing good 
will in our community. 

We wish to symbolize the spirit of brother- 
hood in our community by having a Catholic 
present the citation to a Jew, a Jew to present 
the citation to a Protestant Christian, and a 
Protestant Christian to present the citation 
to a Catholic. 





Interstate Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 14, 1941 





LETTERS TO HON. JOHN H. TOLAN AND AN 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following letters addressed to Hon. JoHN 
H. Touran, and an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of March 10, 
1941, all of them dealing with the work 
of the special committee to investigate 
interstate migration of destitute citizens. 
There is pending a resolution to extend 
the life of this committee. These letters 
and the editorial advocate favorable ac- 
tion on the resolution: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1941. 
Hon. JoHN H. ToLan, 

Chairman, Select Committee to Investigate 
the Interstate Migration of Destitute 
Citizens, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ToLan: My attention has been 

directed to House Resolution 113 by Mr. 
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SparkMaN, authorizing a continuation of the 
work so ably carried on by the Select Com- 
mittee Investigating National Defense Migra- 
tion. In view of the many conflicting reports 
regarding the availability of both skilled and 
unskilled labor it is highly desirable that 
authentic information upon this subject 
should be made available for the benefit of 
all concerned. 

In behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor, I therefore lend my endorsement to 
House Resolution 113, and trust that Congress 
will act favorably at an early date. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1941. 
Hon. JoHN H. ToLan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN TOLAN: I wish to give 
hearty thanks to your Committee on Inter- 
state Migration for the four reports of the 
hearings conducted by the ccmmittee. While 
I do not pretend to have read through these 
volumes, I have perused them sufficiently to 
obtain a fair idea of the complexity of the 
situation upon ~hich your committee spent 
a large amount of time and intelligence. The 
problem with which the committee dealt has 
not been diminished since these volumes were 
published. Indeed, it has been increased by 
the developments that have followed our ef- 
fort to provide for national defense. The 
thousands of persons who have moved from 
their existing abodes to seek work in the 
defense industries has greatly increased the 
total of interstate migration and the difficul- 
ties and hardships associated therewith. 

Presumably, no competent person denies 
that this problem cannot be solved by the 
several States; that it must somehow be met 
by the Federal Government. The statement 
by Mayor Edward J. Kelly, of Chicago, before 
your committee, covers the ground briefly but 
with sufficient comprehensiveness: “I feel 
that the problem of migration is not an issue 
which confronts Chicago, New York, Los An- 
geles, or other isolated areas on our maps, but 
that it is a problem which encompasses the 
entire United States, and for this reason I 
am strongly inclined to the belief that the 
solution of the problem lies in some form of 
Federal aid and supervision.” 

The means and method of achieving this 
urgently needed result cannot be determined 
without more facts, more study of the facts, 
and more knowledge generally than your 
committee has been able to obtain and pre- 
sent. Therefore its life and work should be 
continued for several months, possibly until 
the expiration of the present Congress, and 
in order to pursue and complete its task ade- 
quately the committee requires a much larger 
investigation. In recent years the Congress 
has authorized and carried out, through its 
appropriate committees, many beneficial 
studies of economic conditions in the United 
States. Few, if any, of them have been more 
important or fraught with greater implica- 
tions than that upon which your committee 
has been engaged. It would be a great pity 
if the task should now be left half or less than 
half completed. That would be bad for our 
economic situation and gravely unfortunate 
for the hundreds of thousands of human be- 
ings who are involved in this phenomenon of 
interstate migration. 

Therefore I earnestly hope that the work 
of your committee will be continued and that 
adequate funds will be appropriated for that 
purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. RYAN, 
Director, Department of Social Action. 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 10, 1941] 


MIGRANT PROBLEM GROWS 


The same stream of migration which in 
recent months has brought thousands of per- 
sons to Washington in search of national- 
defense employment is carrying other thou- 
sands to every community in the country 
that is a defense headquarters. This out- 
growth of America’s decision to arm presents 
a@ grave national problem that needs to be 
dealt with from a national point of view. 
The men and women in this migrant stream 
are no relation to the Joads and other Okies 
made famous by John Steinbeck. Those 
were farm laborers. These migrants want 
city jobs. And for all the communities 
where they seek work they create difficulties 
relating to housing, education, police and fire 
protection, and sanitation. 

The special House Committee on Interstate 
Migration estimates that before the year is 
out the new migration will be made up of 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 persons. This commit- 
tee is equipped by its past experience to keep 
abreast of developments, spot trouble zones 
in advance, and advise the Nation on the 
needed remedies. For every defense job 
available, the committee asserts, two or three 
persons are moving to the area where the 
job is to be had. Those who fail to get the 
jobs often become a burden for the com- 
munity to which they have migrated. The 
committee probably will recommend some 
form of unified program between the States 
and the Federal Government for care of per- 
sons with no legal residence. The present 
lack of uniformity in settlement laws has 
resulted in great confusion and has brought 
hardship upon hundreds of thousands of 
Americans who literally have no legal home. 

One of the most logical ways to insulate 
the country against the difficulties which 
could beset it on account of this movement 
is to keep the House committee in operation. 
A resolution is before the House providing 
for a 2-year extension of the committee’s life, 
and its adoption now might save the Nation 
from much vexation later on. 





Aspects of Pan-American Solidarity— 
South American Studies—Brazil: Our 
Most Exposed Flank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1941 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Brazil is the part of the New 
World most exposed to Fascist cultural 
and economic penetration and to inva- 
sion. Brazil is half of South America— 
3,200,000 square miles. No other Ameri- 
can nation is in such danger of Nazi- 
fomented civil war. The United States 
must be prepared to help Brazil defend 
itself. If our own security is to be main- 
tained, our'Government must stop talk- 
ing, and act. There is no time to lose. 
Hitler will quicken German penetration 
of Brazil if he beats Britain and domi- 
nates Europe and Africa. More immedi- 
ately, the Nazis may foment civil war in 
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Brazil to help insure their victory. They 
well know that warfare in our back yard 
will force us to rush to Brazil] the ships, 
military supplies, arms, and planes that 
England desperately needs to prevent an 
outright totalitarian victory. Let us ex- 
amine the factors involved and see what 
the United States Government is doing 
or is not doing about Brazil. 


A HOTBED OF TOTALITARIAN INTRIGUE 


Brazil is the most vulnerable region in 
the Western Hemisphere, largely because 
of geography. It is the nation closest to 
Africa, separated by a mere 1,600 miles of 
the South Atlantic. Over it can fly fas- 
cist air lines, connecting with pseudo- 
independent systems which serve thou- 
sands of miles of air routes in Brazil and 
Spanish America. Berlin and Rome keep 
in close touch with about a million Ger- 
mans and nearly 4,000,000 Italian and 
half Italian-Brazilians. Among them 
are countless “fifth columnists” and po- 
tential participants in civil warfare. 
They are concentrated in southern Brazil, 
the richest and most important area of 
that vast land. South Brazil is the agri- 
cultural and industrial heart of the coun- 
try. The powerful city and state of Sio 
Paulo, along with Rio Grande do Sul, are 
full of Italians and Germans. 

FASCISTS MORE PROSPEROUS IN BRAZIL 

Althougl they form but 5,000,000 of 
Brazil’s 42,000,000 people, these Brazil- 
ians of fascist descent and contacts oc- 
cupy a unique and menacing position. 
Charles A. Gauld, a young specialist on 
Brazil at the Library of Congress, has 
just written an article on race mixture 
(In 


and general conditions in Brazil. 
the Negro History Bulletin for February 


1941.) He points out that Brazil has a 
rich and absorptive culture, with many 
splendid features and accomplishments 
which North Americans should admire 
and imitate. Furthermore, Brazil pos- 
sesses a history and literature equal in 
merit and interest to our own which 
should be taught in our universities. 
But over 70 percent of Brazilians suffer 
from a combination of illiteracy, malnu- 
trition, poverty, and tropical diseases. 
This means that the relatively healthy, 
vigorous, literate, and prosperous Ital- 
ians and Germans almost outnumber 
the non-fascist Brazilians able to engage 
in modern mechanized warfare. These 
Germans are notably more warlike than 
other Brazilians. They own and know 
how to use firearms and motor vehicles. 
Interesting further comment by one of 
the few Americans recently sent to Brazil 
on fellowship appears in the ably edited 
Inter-American Quarterly for January 
1941. 

BRAZIL’S POPULACE A UNIQUE MIXTURE OF RACES 


Mr. Gauld points out that Brazil is the 
world’s greatest and most promising 
melting pot, and is the largest part- 
Negro nation. Brazil has possibly 16,- 
000,000 persons of Negro descent and 
many millions more who are-of complex 
three-way race mixture—a blend of Por- 
tuguese, Negro, and Indian. Brazil is 
apparently two-thirds non-Caucasian. 
Her 28,000,000 citizens of mixed blood are 
loyal and free from “isms.” There is no 
“fifth column” among them. Yet, just as 
in the United States, where our 13,000,000 


Negroes are 100-percent loyal Americans, 
the Brazilian Negroes and citizens of 
mixed race are not given their share of 
national defense. The two largest New 
World nations, while professing to be- 
lieve in racial equality and the brother- 
hood of man, refuse justice to Negroes in 
their armies and grant them no com- 
missions at all in their navies. This 
racism is un-Christian and strategically 
very unsound. 


NAZIS PROMOTE RACIAL HATREDS 


Brazil is noted for its comparative free- 
dom from race prejudice. But the Nazis, 
bad as their doctrines on race are, may 
yet make serious trouble in Brazil. 
Nazi-ism has had much practice in play- 
ing off class against class and racial 
minorities versus each other, and in pro- 
moting internal disintegration. Propa- 
ganda Analysis for December 15, 1940, 
gives sharp insight into their methods 
in Latin America. Brazil has some ex- 
plosive potentialities Hitler may try to 
use, including marked inequalities of 
wealth and misery, regional jealousies, 
and the exploitation of poverty-stricken 
north Brazil by favored, white south 
Brazil. 

INEQUITIES AND INEQUALITIES BREED DISCONTENT 


Something to keep in mind is the 
possibility of totalitarian agitators and 
“fifth columnists” stirring up disunity, 
disorder, and revolution. By pitting Bra- 
zil’s dispossessed and illiterate masses of 
dark blood against the white upper class, 
and turning Germans and Fascist Latin 
Brazilians against democratic Portu- 
guese-Brazilians, Hitler may yet gain a 
foothold in Brazil that would gravely 
menace United States security. 

COMBATTING FASCIST TENDENCIES 


Brazil is nearly defenseless without 
United States aid. She is dangerously 
disunited. It has been pointed out that 
Brazil’s masses are almost too ignorant, 
poor, and undernourished to attain real 
democracy for decades, least of all to de- 
fend it now. For further facts one should 
read the Foreign Policy Association 
pamphlet, by C. A. Thomson, and the 
scholarly books by Roy Nash, J. F. Nor- 
mano, and Vera Kelsey. Brazil has been 
called a vast, disorganized land, badly in 
need of United States cooperation to 
make it defensible through providing 
roads, factories, better health, and 
schools. An incentive to resist fascism 
must first be established. 

WHAT BRAND OF DEMOCRACY ARE WE INTRENCH- 
ING IN BRAZIL? 

Rockwell Kent in his recent autobiog- 
raphy says Brazil is one of the chief fac- 
tors in the destiny of New World de- 
mocracy. But Brazil is a sad example of 
the negation of democracy by its selfish 
upper class in alliance with Anglo-Saxon 
bankers, corporations, and tory diplomats 
more interested in property than in 
human rights. The Brazilian people un- 
der the Vargas regime have lost their 
political freedom, and now stand to lose 
peace and independence next. Rockwell 
Kent states significantly: 

Partly for the alleged protection of the 
republics of South America and the preser- 
vation in the Western Hemisphere of the 
“American way,” taxes to the extent of many 
billions are to be levied upon our people, our 
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“American way” we would be mobilizing to 

protect in South America’s largest country. 

WHILE FINANCING OUR NEIGHBORS SHOULD WE 
NOT INSIST ON ECONOMIC PROGRESS AND 


We, the American people, whose secu- 
rity is jeopardized may well ask our State 
Department and other officials some 
pointed questions. What have they done 
to try to create a sounder and more dem- 
ocratic popular base for joint United 
States-Brazilian defense of our hemi- 
sphere? How have the huge Export-Im- 
port Bank loans been made? Has any 
thought been given, when granting mil- 
lions to Brazil for its steel industry, to 
the question of Brazilian labor’s rights? 
Or are Brazilian workers to produce and 
use goods and guns to resist Hitler while 
lacking the right to vote, organize, and 
to “eat regular”? 

WE MUST BEWARE LEST WE FIND OURSELVES SUP- 
PORTING BRAZILIAN FASCISM 


Powerful United States banking, busi- 
ness, and Government officials have 
stood by, along with some of our Wall 
Street-minded diplomats, while affairs in 
Brazil have drifted perilously. The 
Brazilian masses, through no fault of 
theirs, are neither healthy, armed, nor 
united enough to defend themselves. 
Have our officials lost faith in democracy 
and blunderingly or deliberately neglect- 
ed to bolster it in Brazil? ‘They seem to 
have played along with Dictator Vargas, 
giving his regime support and loans. 
Now if Vargas, swayed or betrayed by 
his Fascist-decorated generals, plays the 
Axis game, or is its victim, we are partly 
to blame. The American people cannot 
afford chaos in Brazil out of which might 
come a Fascist foothold in South Amer- 
ica. If certein American officials and 
diplomats have been fools or knaves, the 
American people had better chastise or 
change them before they commit follies 
like those of the British Tories in Spain’s 
terrible and needless civil war. London 
let its aristocratic appeasers have their 
way in 1936-38. Now the Spanish 
fascism they hatched has come home to 
roost—on the Axis perch. Let us act 
more wisely in Brazil before it is too late. 

This country buys more from Brazil 
than she does from us. Brazil desper- 
ately needs to sell us her coffee and non- 
competitive mineral, tropical, and agri- 
cultural products. She badly needs our 
capital and technical and other aid. 
Thus we are ina strong position. Wecan 
ask Brazil to do what is best both for 
her and for us in strengthening joint 
defense. Why have we not done so? 
HOW CAN WE BE MOST EFFECTIVELY HELPFUL? 


Mordecai Ezekiel, in International Con- 
ciliation, for February 1941, points out 
what should be done to prepare Brazil for 
the impact of the war and to raise living 
standards through new industries and 
social reforms. Her present low indus- 
trial efficiency can only be raised by 
schools, hospitals, decent wages, and 
democracy-building labor unions. Mex- 
ico, under Cardenas, showed how much 
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can be done, how health, literacy, indus- 
trialization, and unionization can be ad- 
vanced by a democratic government. 
Brazil could duplicate Mexico’s achieve- 
ment if we urged her to do so and gave 
real help. If the newspaper PM is right, 
and big business and the Department of 
State instead are cooperating to under- 
mine the gains of the Cardenas regime in 
Mexico and the progressive program of 
Chile, then it is high time to turn over a 
new leaf. 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION URGED 


Lewis Corey, in the Nation for January 
4, 1941, says: 

It is still in the balance whether hemi- 
sphere cooperation will be a magnificent 
achievement or a dismal flop. 


He feels our defense activity must not 
be merely military. 

Hitler wages social and economic as well as 
military war, and there is always the danger 
that economic pressures in Latin America 
will break open the floodgates of fascism. 
The basis of hemisphere defense must be 
economic cooperation. 


Yet two-way social and economic co- 
operation lags. There is too little action. 


NAZIS CONCENTRATE ON PROMOTING LATIN GOOD 
WILL 


A reporter on a CBS broadcast from 
Rio de Janeiro, on February 22, 1941, said 
our embassy there has a staff numbering 
less than 50. Hitler’s embassy in Rio, 
although almost no trade gets through 
the British blockade, has nearly four 
times as many men. While our State 
Department refuses to act vigorously, 
Nazi agents and cultural attachés are 
busy in Brazil. Under diplomatic im- 
munity they arrange for propaganda by 
press and radio, gather information, give 
lectures, show films, and stimulate Ger- 
man-Brazilian cultural, political, and 
economic relations. These smart and 
highly trained young Nazis do not neglect 
to smear “decadent” American democ- 
racy and institutions and our do-noth- 
ingism. Many well-trained young Amer- 
icans from universities emphasizing 
Latin American studies are anxious to 
go to South America to counteract the 
fascists and show that our republicanism 
and culture work. Yet the State Depart- 
ment has done all too little with the funds 
granted by Congress last year for cultural 
interchange. The Office of Coordination 
of Relations with Latin America likewise 
has done little. Its dollar-a-year men 
have talked much and studied memo- 
randa endlessly. When are they going 
to use their $3,000,000 for intelligently 
planned action? 

WE MUST CULTIVATE LATIN COMMONERS, AND 
ARISTOCRATS 


In the matter of cultural exchange, 
the United States is lucky that it is so 
popular in Brazil, our best friend in 
Latin America. Brazil feels both she 
and the United States are vast lands with 
a great future. She is neither jealous 
nor afraid of us, unlike most of the 
Spanish-American countries. Ironically 
we have until 1941 taken almost no steps 
to strengthen this providential friend- 
ship. Brazil admires us. But if our 
State and Coordination officials and the 
foundations do not soon act, Hitler’s tire- 
less propagandists may convert the Bra- 
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zilian controlling clique. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, the brilliant Librarian of Congress, 
who has been so active in inter-American 
relations, has warned of the danger of 
not winning the ruling classes of Latin 
America. (In The Nation for February 
10, 1940.) 


ARGENTINA CONTRASTED 


Argentina is Brazil’s intense rival. 
Both want to be considered the foremost 
nation of Latin America. Argentina dis- 
likes the United States and does less 
business with us than with Britain. This 
is another reason why Brazil is indiffer- 
ent to England and friendly to us, her 
best customer. In addition, Brazilians 
just naturally prefer American movies 
and ideas. Brazil joined us in 1917-18 
in opposing Germany. Will history 
repeat? 


THE DANGER OF A BRAZILIAN EXPLOSION MUST 
NOT BE DISCOUNTED 


There are certain complicating fac- 
tors present in 1941 that were absent in 
1917. One is a possible explosion in 
Brazil. Friday magazine of February 28, 
1941, may be a bit alarmist when it 
writes: 

War threatens America, not only through 
embroilment in European hostilities but in 
the Western Hemisphere itself. Civil war is 
in the making in huge, sprawling, dictator- 
ruled Brazil, most populous of Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. Brazil is a house divided. 


Nazi-decorated generals head Brazil’s 
Army. Two generals and an admiral are 
in the cabinet. ‘They recently forced 
Vargas to fire his hard-boiled henchman 
who headed the censorship and propa- 
ganda department and replace him with 
an Army man. Observers have for years 
been commenting on the Army’s influ- 
ence in Rio. The Army put Vargas in 
power in 1930—for a price. It will keep 
him there only while he is persona grata 
to the Army, it is feared. This is a source 
of danger to both the Brazilian and 
American peoples. 

Many fascistic generals and rich Bra- 
zilians oppose the strong economic and 
political forces headed by Foreign Min- 
ister Oswaldo Aranha, outstanding friend 
of the United States. These conserva- 
tives fear the Axis will win, and hesitate 
to antagonize Hitler by cooperating with 
us. Most, but not all, elements in Brazil 
dread a Nazi victory. 


NAZI ENCROACHMENTS 


Fortune for March 1941 has a world 
airways map showing Brazil’s strategic 
position as a potential stepping stone for 
Hitler and as a base for New World pene- 
tration and invasion. Even more alarm- 
ing, however, is Hanson W. Baldwin’s 
article. If the totalitarian tidal wave 
triumphs, the swastika will fly in West 
Africa, German Zeppelins and Lufthansa 
air liners will ply the sky to Brazil across 
the narrow South Atlantic. The Nazi- 
United States trade war in Brazil will be 
followed by actual war. He pictures 
United States planes, warships, and troops 
in action supporting loyal Brazilian forces 
against a German-led revolution in 
southern Brazil and a Nazi invasion. 
Baldwin foresees the possibility of half 
the Brazilian Army deserting to the ene- 
my, of hidden stocks of arms handed to 
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traitors, of German planes and warships 
poised off Dakar. 


WE MUST NOT DELAY 


In Fortune’s hypothetical war by Amer- 
icans and loyal Brazilians against the 
Germans Baldwin sees but one thing 
wrong with the description of United 
States sea and air power speeding to in- 
tercept the invaders. The necessary sup- 
plies and bases along Brazil’s 4,000-mile 
coast line for our air and sea fleets do not 
yet exist. Fortune believes strongly that 
German penetration into South America 
is a situation with which we must cope 
without delay. Big business is worried 
now, but in 1940 big business and its 
spokesmen in the Government and Con- 
gress either opposed sound cooperation or 
hoped to distort it to selfish ends, charges 
Lewis Corey. A master plan and swifter 
action are vital. 

The American people should know 
these facts and what is being done about 
Brazil in Washington, D. C. 








Not Our Children’s War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, March 14, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 





Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, it 
has always seemed to me to be very unfair 
for this generation to create large deficits 
each year in the operation of our Gov- 
ernment and to pass them on to future 
generations for payment. For the past 
& years this administration has been run- 
ning in the red for considerable amounts. 
Our generation has had the benefit of 
such expenditures and it is only fair and 
proper that we should bear some of the 
expense. Congress should pass a real tax 
bill. One that will not only raise suf- 
ficient sums to pay for the ordinary ex- 
penses of running our Government but 
also enough extra to pay upon the war 
expenditures, and it should do it this ses- 
sion. An editorial in the Washington 
Daily News expresses the matter in un- 
derstandable words: 


[From the Washington Daily News] 
NOT OUR CHILDREN’S WAR 


Seven billion dollars is the big round fig- 
ure which the President asks of Congress, to 
start our program of munitioning friendly 
nations in Europe and Asia. 

That figure should surprise no one. Wars 
are costly. And through the lend-lease law 
our Government is committed to a policy of 
helping to finance the wars of any and all 
nations whose defense the President deems 
vital to our own defense. 

Our Government is so committed by spe- 
cific sanction of Congress, and with the ap- 
parent consent of the governed. We live by 
majority rule, and all of us, those who like it 
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and those who do not, will have to see that 
policy through. 

This huge new sum, added to the thirty-two 
billions already appropriated, authorized, or 
recommended in this emergency, gives a total 
of thirty-nine billions. With the President, 
all of us will hope that the wars may end in 
time for some part of this stupendous total 
to be saved. But none of us, including the 
President, can be sure that before it is all 
over the sum will not be much larger. The 
end is not in sight. 

Thirty-nine billions is a figure too astro- 
nomical for the lay mind to grasp. And it 
doesn’t help much to compute how many 
dollars a day that would be since Methuselah 
was born, or how many times that many dol- 
lar bills end to end would circle the globe. 
But for those who like comparisons we offer 
a figure from the recent report of Chairman 
O’Manoney, of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee—that the total assessed 
valuation of the 22 States west of the Missis- 
sippi River is only $34,720,000,000. 

Who should pay? 

Some part of the blame, no doubt, attaches 
to generations that are gone. But by no 
rule of conscience or reason can any portion 
of the responsibility be fixed upon our chil- 
dren or their children. Yet under the present 
Federal tax structure nearly all of these de- 
fense outlays are being charged to the future. 

This emergency belongs to this generation. 
While it is true that no modern war could be 
entirely paid for while it was being fought, 
we ought to do the best we can. We ought 
to pay and pay and pay, every dime we can, 
for what we don’t pay will be added on, with 
interest, to the debt burden which Americans 
of the future must carry from cradle to 
grave—and they will have emergencies of 
their own to finance. 

Congress has been quick to spend, slow to 
tax, postponing the reckoning from one elec- 
tion to another, for 11 long years of deficit 
finance. Now it is said that a real revenue 
bill will be proposed as soon as the March 15 
tax returns are tabulated. 

In view of our enormous commitments for 
Gefense and other purposes, what would be a 
real revenue bill? Well, here is one rule-of- 
thumb which suggests itself. To young 
American draftees who are giving up a year 
of their lives to prepare themselves to defend 
their country we are paying $30 a month, plus 
found and clothes. Any American staying at 
home, making wages or profits in excess of 
what the draftee earns, ought to be glad to 
pay direct out of pocket. And the fairest way 
to lay the assessment is by income tax on 
each, according to his ability to pay. 





The Negro and Our Defense Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 14, 1941 


LETTER FROM DR. JOHN K. RICE AND RE- 
MARKS OF DR. MALCOLM MACLEAN 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following: 





NortH Pua Civic LEacve, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 12, 1941, 
Hon, ARTHUR MITCHELL, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On February 24 Congressman 
JOHN EpwarD SHERIDAN, of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania, instructed 
the Negfo committeemen in his district to 
select eight qualified Negro accountants with 
statistical experience for positions open in 
Trinidad. 

Mr. Layton A. Tabb, residing at 1840 North 
Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, was the 
only Negro available at the time. He went 
to Washington, and, with nine other selectees, 
was sent from the Congressman’s office to the 
Civil Service Commission to be interviewed 
by a Mr. Sullivan. 

During the interview Mr. Tabb was bluntly 
and openly told before the group of ap- 
plicants (about 75) that they in the Civil 
Service Commission had to comply with two 
sets of laws—(1) the laws of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and (2) the laws of the British 
Government—in regard to selection of per- 
sonnel for the island. They stated that “the 
British Government has requested that we do 
not send any Negroes to the island, regardless 
of qualifications,” notwithstanding the fact 
the population of the island is more than 
90 percent Negro. 

We have communicated with Lord Halifax 
and Mr. £ullivan, of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, asking for a confirmation of same, 
To date there has been no reply. Would you 
be so kind as to investigate this matter and 
advise us of your findings? 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. JoHN K. RIcez, 
President. 


CLOSING THE CONFERENCE ON THE PARTICIPATION 
OF THE NEGRO IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(Remarks by Dr. Maicolm £. MacLean, presi- 
dent of Hampton Institute) 


Permit me to summarize some of the clear 
conclusions that, it appears to me, may be 
drawn from the discussions of this con- 
ference. 

It seems to me that it is clear from all that 
has been said and done here that Negro 
Americans in national defense clearly want 
to do what they have always done—their full 
part; that the United States can assume that 
they will continue to do their part loyally; 
and that responsibility may be given to them 
by every branch of the Government with 
safety and with complete confidence. 

It seems to me that out of this conference 
comes also the idea that, to do his part, the 
American Negro must have: 

First. Physical fitness and better health. 

Second. Purposeful education, since 90 per- 
cent of the employment problem in defense 
industries alone is a matter of training. 

Third. More effective relationships with 
local centers of public opinion, with the 
press, with governmental agencies, with in- 
dustrial and business leaders, and with or- 
ganized labor in full democratic fashion. 

Fourth. A profound and fundamental faith 
in the essential decency of all his fellows, 
black and white, and in the consequent coop- 
eration that will follow better understanding 
with enlightened action. 

Fifth. Courage to meet each situation as it 
arises with fairness, confidence, and self- 
respect. 

Sixth. Patience for the long-term pull, be- 
cause, as you and I know, opportunity that 
opens up in the future is always greater than 
any immediate vision we can have. 

I see from this conference also probable 
procedures that we can carry through from 
here on out. 
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First. For the individual himself, each of 
us here, to adopt that soundest of all policies 
for oneself of getting ready for whatever may 
come, of not hesitati to look upon the 
bright face of danger, not looking for im- 
mediate rewards, but of getting ready by 
keeping spiritually, emotionally, mentally, 
physically, lean, and hard. That implies that 
when training of any kind becomes available 
for our youth or our oldsters, we should go 
and get it. 

Second. That we can work for national 
defense through local groups by getting be- 
hind and pushing, in our individual and sep- 
arated communities, the local and national 
training programs; that we can watch for 
job and service opportunities; and that we 
can cooperate with local government, church, 
educational, and other agencies in helping 
ourselves and others to get ready to fill them 
when they open up. 

Third. That schools and colleges in these 
procedures for national defense can work at 
greater speed and with greater efficiency to 
streamline the defense curriculum and to 
make it realistic; and, perhaps, from that 
streamlining we may earn of many things to 
do better in education for the long swing. 
And, further, education has a responsibility, 
far too long neglected, for developing swift 
and sure liaison with industry, with labor, 
and with government toward better education 
and better defense. 

Fourth. That industry and business can 
adopt procedures for finding out what the 
Negro can do; and, second, to develop and 
keep open an open door to his employment. 

Fifth, and finally. That government—Na- 
tional, State, and local—can come to a new 
awakening that democracy begins at home. 
And that American Negroes on all fronts offer 
S industry unreserved loyalty and increasing 
skill. 





Si. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALFRED F. 
BEITER, OF NEW YORK, OVER BUFFALO 
STATION, MARCH 8, 1941 





Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following radio 
address recently given: 


Ladies and gentlemen, this evening I will 
discuss the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. Very little Federal legislation 
would have a more profound effect upon the 
industrial and commercial welfare of the 
Niagara frontier. 

Advocates of the project—most of whom are 
grossly misinformed—constantly seek its ap- 
proval. They were not discouraged in 1934 
when the United States Senate refused to 
ratify the St. Lawrence treaty. They merely 
sought another excuse to bring it before Con- 
gress, and a way to have it adopted without 
requiring a two-thirds vote of the Senate, as 
in the case of a treaty. 

They have seized upon the world crisis and 
national defense as the excuse and will appar- 
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ently use the old Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909 as the legislative vehicle. 

In Buffalo the project has been completely 
described on numerous occasions. 

The Niagara Frontier Planning Board has 
prepared and widely distributed a most com- 
prehensive study, proving the seaway extrava- 
gant and ruinous to American labor and 
industry. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has al- 
Ways opposed the project—many times 
through their officers and members have ex- 
plained the pernicious effects of the seaway. 

The Pioneer Civic Association has repeatedly 
told its reasons for condemning the project. 

The representatives of both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties of western New York 
have always fought the St. Lawrence seaway 
undertaking. 

As a result, all of us in western New York 
have had an opportunity—unsurpassed any- 
where in the Nation—to learn about the proj- 
ect as a peacetime measure. Therefore I’ll 
confine my remarks tonight to a brief dis- 
cussion of the probable method to be used in 
submitting the matter to Congress and the 
project’s relationship to national defense. 

Back in 1909 a treaty was entered into by 
the United States and Canada concerning the 
boundary waters of the two nations. At that 
time water was being diverted at Niagara 
Falls through the old Welland Canal, the Erie 
Canal, and through the Chicago Drainage 
Canal. 

These were made through State, Provincial, 
or National permit without regard to the 
effect on the neighboring country. 

The treaty of 1909 fixed the amounts of 
diversion and set up a commission to control 
the withdrawals of water in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement. It also estab- 
lished means for approval of certain con- 
struction works, such as breakwalls, harbor 
improvements, bridges, etc. 

It is now contended that these would also 
apply in the case of the St. Lawrence. Cer- 
tainly the treaty was not designed with the 
intention of having it used in connection 
with such a colossal undertaking. However, 
it has been ruled that the terms of the 
treaty could apply to the project—requiring 
a mere majority of both the Senate and House 
of Representatives for passage rather than 
the two-thirds vote of the Senate required 
to ratify a treaty. 

Of course, the project will be more difficult 
to defeat when presented in this form. How- 
ever, many Congressmen are now rallying to 
the opposition banner. They are intensely 
active and are cooperating in every way with 
the efforts being made to again defeat this 
worse than useless extravagant project. 

Those advocating the project now claim it 
is essential to national defense. However, 
it is quite apparent that most of them are 
the victims of hollow propaganda. It is per- 
fectly obvious that a project which could not 
be constructed within 6 or 7 years could be 
of no benefit in the present national emer- 
gency, In fact, the very opposite is the case. 
It would actually hinder rather than aid the 
defense of our Nation. 

The project would require millions of yards 
of concrete, of excavation, of fill and tons of 
steel, besides huge quantities of mechanical 
equipment. Countless engineers and con- 
tractors, experts and all kinds of labor would 
be necessary to successfully complete the con- 
struction. 

The project would cost at least $650,000,000 
when all of the items omitted in the Joint 
Board of Engineers’ estimate are included. 
These are interest during construction, ade- 
quate allowances for contingencies, and the 
cost of deepening harbors on the Great Lakes 
so as to accommodate vessels which might 
use the seaway. The final cost, including the 
interest on the money which would have to 
be borrowed for the work would exceed $1,- 
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000,000,000, and it might be even greater. The 
Chicago Drainage Canal cost three times the 
estimated amount, the Suez Canal two and 
one-half times, and the Panama Canal well 
over twice the estimate. Similar variances 
between estimates and actuality occur in 
practically all of the great waterway con- 
struction undertakings. 

If this country should launch such a 
colossal construction program at this time, 
it might so hamper the rearming of our 
country and Canada’s aid to the British Em- 
pire as to jeopardize our national security. 
All of the skills and labor, materials, con- 
tracting organizations, and equipment neces- 
sary to carry on such a mammoth construc- 
tion enterprise are sorely needed in our 
emergency defense program. So is the tre- 
mendous sum of money that would be re- 
quired for the seaway. We must not—we 
cannot make such diversions from our defense 
program. 

It has been argued by some proponents 
that construction of the seaway is imperative 
as a part of a long-range national-defense 
program. Let us analyze this. There would 
be eight locks in the Welland Canal and nine 
in the St. Lawrence River. Each one of these 
would be vulnerable to aerial bombardment 
or sabotage. If any one of them was de- 
stroyed, it would close the Great Lakes to the 
sea for an indefinite period of time. In addi- 
tion to the locks, there would be great dams 
and levees forming vital links in the seaway. 
The huge dam in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River, if destroyed, 
would trap all naval or other deeper draft 
vessels in the Great Lakes for the duration 
of any war. It might also cause grave dam- 
age to the port of Montreal and other sections 
between there and the dam. 

Furthermore, when the demand for power 
increases to the point where it can absorb the 
entire St. Lawrence output, 25 to 30 percent 
of the industrial output of the State of New 
York would be dependent upon one dam. 

The Defense Commission, the Army and 
Navy Departments, and the entire Federal 
Government have recognized the necessity 
for scattering essential industries in the so- 
called safe areas lying west of the Alleghenies. 
In view of this necessity, it is stupid to claim 
that any project which would concentrate in 
one spot 25 or 30 percent of the industrial 
output of the State of New York represents 
good national-defense planning. 

I do not claim that a naval shipbuilding 
program should not be inaugurated within 
the Great Lakes area. What I maintain is: 
That it be confined to the construction of 
submarines, trawlers, mine sweepers, sub- 
marine chasers, torpedo boats, mosquito 
fleets, and other similar crafts; vessels which 
could be sailed to the open sea by a a number 
of routes. These are the existing St. Law- 
rence Canal; the existing Erie Canal and 
Hudson River route; or the Illinois Canal 
and Mississippi River inland waterway, which 
by the way, would be the most protected out- 
let to the sea in the entire Nation. 

If our inland shipbuilding facilities were 
expanded so that all such naval crafts could 
be constructed there, then the shipbuilding 
facilities of the ocean and Gulf coasts could 
be used entirely for the production of the 
larger types of fighting ships. It is true, of 
course, that these areas are also vulnerable 
to aerial attack—but an effective bombard- 
ment of one would not eliminate the utility 
of all the others as it would in the case of 
the St. Lawrence. 

If we were to have a great concentration of 
defense industries, all dependent upon one 
dam, and if a great naval construction pro- 
gram of deeper-draft vessels—dependent 
upon many locks and dams for access to the 
sea—was launched upon the Great Lakes, 
the country would then be faced with the 
almost insurmountable task of defending the 
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waterway. Right now we are building addi- 
tional locks at Panama because we fear suc- 
cessful aerial attack on the existing locks, 
in spite of huge military and naval prepara- 
tions designed to ward off such attacks. 

The great sums of money which have been 
spent, and which will have to continue to be 
spent, in defending the Panama Canal would 
be a mere drop in the bucket when com- 
pared with what it would cost to defend the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

The Axis Powers have already prepared 
themselves. They have detailed maps of the 
entire area extending from Montreal to and 
through the Great Lakes interconnecting 
waters and cities. Gen. Italo Balbo, on his 
goodwill flight up the St. Lawrence valley in 
July 1933, thoroughly photographed and 
mapped the entire region. A practical air 
route exists from Norway to Iceland, to 
Greenland, and from there to Labrador, the 
Gulf of"St. Lawrence, and from there through 
the full extent of the St. Lawrence River to 
Lake Ontario and the Welland Canal. Elabo- 
rate, costly, air, naval, army, and coast artil- 
lery bases would have to be established 
guarding the narrow water entrances to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, antiaircraft and artil- 
lery bases at Quebec and Montreal; vast de- 
fenses on both sides of the river at the hydro- 
electric developments, specially in the inter- 
national rapids section; and complete de- 
fenses in the vicinity of the Welland Canal. 
The cost in connection with such a tre- 
mendous defense program might easily exceed 
$3,000,000,000. Even then there would be no 
assurance that some one lone bomber with 
its deadly load might get through to do its 
deadly work. 

As a peacetime project, the St. Lawrence 
waterway has been proven extravagant, eco- 
nomically unsound, and ruinous to certain 
American labor, industrial, and commercial 
interests. But to consider it a defense proj- 
ect would be preposterous. 

I have made a careful study of the pro- 
posal. This has convinced me that, for the 
good of the Nation, it must not be approved 
by your representatives in Congress. I there- 
fore am glad for this opportunity of saying 
to you that, to the utmost of my ability, I 
shall continue to oppose the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 





Cumberland Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 14, 1941 
ADDRESS BY SILLIMAN EVANS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by Mr. Silliman Evans, publisher 
of the Nashville Tennessean, at a meeting 
of the Upper Cumberland Valley Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 

I am glad to be here with Mr. Barry Bing- 
ham, the publisher of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, a worthy successor to his great 
father, who helped to foster a relationship 
with Great Britain which today is so impor- 
tant in the preservation of democracies of the 
world. 
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We of the Cumberland Valley—of the 
upper valley and the lower valley—of the 
valley in Temnessee and the valley in Ken- 
tucky—we Cumberland Valley people are 
drawn together here today by a common in- 
terest in a natural region that can be divided 
politically by a State line, but whose social 
and economic destiny all who live along this 
watercourse must share. 

Kentuckians and Tennesseans, we were 
Cumberland Valley people before there was 
a Kentucky or a Tennessee. A great and 
beautiful river links us. Its shores have 
shaped our history since the Long Hunters 
pushed through Cumberland Gap from the 
headwaters of the Tennessee to explore and 
open up this valley, in so many respects the 
geographical twin of the river valley which 
gives its name to my State. 

It is now up to us, largely up to us, I 
think, how the history of the Cumberland 
Valley, its cultural and economic develop- 
ment, its future, will be shaped. 

For if I may take a text at the outset, it is 
this: That the Lord helps those who help 
themselves. And it is high time that we of 
the Cumberland, we of the sister States of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, within whose bor- 
ders the Cumberland is held entirely, should 
join our purpose and our efforts to advance 
the realization of the potentialities and the 
promise of our valley. 

We cannot expect the people of the West, 
or the North, or the East, to manifest a 
greater concern for our welfare than we are 
willing ourselves to entertain and to make 
vocal. 

This valley of ours is richly endowed with 
resources which are indispensable to industry, 
agriculture, and commerce. Our river rises 
in the great coal beds of the Appalachians, it 
flows between mountain slopes still timbered 
with valuable hardwoods, it waters the 
spreading blue-grass bowl of middle Ten- 
nessee, and its waters have offered themselves 
to the transport of goods since our fore- 
fathers began their westward migration across 
the Cumberland plateau. 

Day in and day out for the past 3 years 
the Nashville Tennessean has advocated the 
fullest development of all these resources 
under a regional program. We have believed 
and declared that such a program should em- 
brace all of the watershed and that it will 
most properly and beneficially be adminis- 
tered as an enterprise of the Government of 
the American people. Day in and day out, 
we advocate inclusion of the Cumberland in 
the epochal program that is being carried 
forward by the T. V. A. 

We urge this course rather than a separate 
program for the Cumberland, or the asso- 
ciation of the Cumberland with any other 
regional program which may be launched, for 
reasons to us compelling, the first being the 
geographical affinity of the two river systems 
which I already have mentioned. The val- 
leys of the Cumberland and the Tennessee fit 
into each other as the meat into the rind. 

The second reason is the proven success of 
the T. V. A. program, to which we in Ten- 
nessee bear first-hand witness—the good 
works of T. V. A. already directly touch, in 
fact, the greater part of the Cumberland 
Basin. 

And a third reason is that the T. V. A. has 
the trained personnel, the basic information, 
and the equipment to begin the development 
of the Cumberland without waste of time. 
In other words, the T. V. A. is at hand and 
competent, a going concern, and it is simply 
common sense that, in a major public under- 
taking such as we envision here, existing 
facilities should be used. 

I appreciate the splendid preparatory work 
that has been done in the Cumberland Valley 
by the Army engineers. They have kept 
tabs on this river for many years. They 
know its moods, its capacities. They have 
made here the same kind of careful surveys, 
tests, and plans that were the groundwork 


on which the comprehensive program for 
the Tennessee Valley was built. 

T am sure the Army’s six-dam plan for 
water control on the Cumberland, the key 
unit to be the Wolf Creek Dam whose staked 
location you will view this afternoon, is as 
efficiently drawn as any plan of similar scope 
could be. I am sure ihe Army could build 
these dams. 

But the over-all construction-plus-admin- 
istration job requires an agency whose inter- 
est shall be as broad as all the natural re- 
sources of the region, and whose social func- 
tion shall include the economic as well as 
the military development of the area affected. 

I know you people of the upper Cumber- 
land are thinking of the concrete, material 
benefits that would result from planned and 
integrated development of this valley’s re- 
sources. You are thinking of industries, of 
stabilizing the conditions in which your en- 
terprises can flourish, of the security of your 
population, of extending the headwaters of 
navigation—just as we downstream are 
thinking of these things, and in addition of 
protection from floods. You are thinking of 
an abundance of cheap electric power, such 
as will be created here by Wolf Creek Dam, 
and for maximum efficiency by a combina- 
tion of steam and hydro generation. This 
dam will be approximately 100 miles from 
Nashville, Louisville, and Cincinnati, its 
energy available for the demand in whatever 
direction it arises 

I hope the time when the kind of Cumber- 
land River development you have in mind is 
not far off. 

It is tremendously encouraging to those of 
us who have urged this eventuation for years 
to witness the increasing teamwork of our 
Tennessee and Kentucky representatives in 
Washington. In the senior Senator from my 
own State, the Honorable KENNETH McKEL- 
LAR, we have a champion without whom the 
T. V. A. would never have been accomplished. 
Through his diligence and labor he did more 
than any other man in the United States 
Senate to make the dream which so long 
inspired Senator GrorcE W. Norris come 
true. Your senior Senator, the beloved ALBEN 
W. Barkiey, tirice a leader in Democratic 
National Conventions in nominating our 
great and glorious President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, is the wise and militant leader of 
the Democratic Party on the floor of the 
United States Senate. Both Senator McKeEt- 
Lak and Senator BARKLEY now are actively 
addressing themselves to the opportunity of 
the Cumberland. 

You in your State of Kentucky have Chair- 
man ANDREW J. May, of the Military Affairs 
Committee, who could be so helpful in the 
Cumberland’s development as a part of na- 
tional defense. 

I am informed that our junior Members, 
Senators STEwarT and CHANDLER, have their 
shoulders also to the wheel, and that more 
and more of our spokesmen in the lower 
House are speaking in unison for the Cum- 
berland Valley project, and Tennessee and 
Kentucky have outstanding delegations in 
the House of Representatives. 

That is what it takes—unanimity and in- 
telligent persistence, an unwavering and ag- 
gressive Kentucky-Tennessee alinement in 
Congress, and an unwavering and aggressive 
public backing in this region itself. The 
Lord helps those who help themselves—and 
you can’t tell me but that a thing urgently 
desired and ardently sought by our people of 
this valley and of these States in which it 
lies—a thing so reasonable and feasible and 
susceptible of determination within our con- 
cept of a Commonwealth—cannot be con- 
summated. 

After all, this is the land of popular rule. 

What we work for together, we shall win. 

In conclusion, permit me to commend the 
spirit of this meeting, and its purpose, and 
to offer my thanks to the members of this 
organization who so kindly invited me here 
to meet with other Cumberland Valley people. 
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Transfer of Thirty-second Division to 
Camp McCoy, Wis. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 





Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following joint resolution re- 
cently adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin: 


Joint resolution memorializing the Secretary 
of War to cause the Thirty-second Division 
to be transferred from Camp Beauregard 
to Camp McCoy in Wisconsin 
Whereas Camp McCoy in Wisconsin is an 

ideal location for an army training camp, 

centrally located and readily accessible from 
all parts of the State, with adequate maneuv- 
ering grounds for all types of military train- 
ing, a healthful, invigorating climate, and 
unexcelled sanitary and topographical con- 
ditions; and 

Whereas it is conducive to the develop- 
ment of the spirit and morale of men in the 
service that they receive their military train- 
ing in a climate and under conditions to 
which they are accustomed, and at a place 
where they are close to their homes and 
families: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That this legislature memorializes 
the Secretary of War to cause the Thirty- 
second Division to be transferred from Camp 

Beauregard in Louisiana to Camp McCoy in 

Wisconsin as early in the spring of this year 

as possible for the purpose of completing 

their training; and that the adjutant general 
of Wisconsin be and hereby is directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary and proper 
to induce the Secretary of War to take such 
action; be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of War of the United States, the adju- 
tant general of Wisconsin, and to each Wis- 
consin Member of the Congress of the United 

States. 


———— 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
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LETTER FROM CARL F. ZEIDLER 





Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
sometime in the very near future, this 
House will be called upon to discuss and 
consider the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way project. 
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I have received a copy of a letter dated 
March 1, 1941, signed by the Honorable 
Carl F. Zeidler, mayor of the city of Mil- 
waukee, and addressed to the Honorable 
ALFRED F. BEITER, Member of Congress, 
which was written in response to an in- 
quiry of Congressman BeITer as to the 
position of Milwaukee on the proposed 
seaway project. 

Since Mayor Zeidler’s answer expresses 
the opinion of so many cities on the 
Great Lakes, I feel that it might interest 
the Members of this House: 


OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
Milwaukee, March 1, 1941. 
Hon. ALrrep F. BEITER, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN BEITER: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your mimeographed let- 
ter on the 17th, quering as to our position on 
the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project. 

The city of Milwaukee has been and is 
enthusiastically in favor of immediate con- 
struction of the seaway which is today one 
cf the Nation’s outstanding needs. It is our 
proud privilege to claim long leadership in 
the great fight to free the Great Lakes from 
a land-locked condition. Long ago we recog- 
nized the superficial thinking of the selfish 
interests that denied us free access to the 
markets of the world. Our people want 
healthy competition but are definitely op- 
posed to the artificial handicaps that have 
been imposed on us. We want our chance 
for the benefit of our workers and know the 
seaway will give us the opportunity of which 
we have been deprived too long. 

Similarly, the State of Wisconsin has taken 
position with other Lake States to the end 
we may have a deep channel from the Lakes 
to the Atlantic. Further deprivation of that 
deep channel jis flying in the face of all the 
laws of economics. Sound in all the normal 
justifications of ordinary times, the seaway is 
doubly imperative at this very minute for 
the national-defense needs of our country. 

Coming from Buffalo, as you do, you must 
be alert to the fact that if a deep channel 
were now available, many of the recently 
authorized cargo vessels could and would be 
built in your city and mine; that naval 
vessels up to and including cruiser sizes 
could and would be under construction in 
the Great Lakes. The fact that such con- 
struction is not taking place here is not only 
a-loss to this great inland empire but a 
definite loss to the Nation and our safety. 

This handicap is apparent to President 
Roosevelt. In his special message to our 
seaway conference at Detroit in December 
he made plain that the seaway is now an im- 
perative necessity. I suggest you read his 
message which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD. He stressed heavily the need 
of the utilization of the full potentialities 
of the shipbuilding facilities of the Great 
Lakes. 

We hope you will find yourself in agree- 
ment with President Roosevelt, who is, after 
all, in a better position to judge defense needs 
than you or I. This is no time for sectional 
aims. 

You played a splendid part in the fight 
to protect the Great Lakes in the Chicago 
Water Diversion fight, and our present hope 
is that you might see fit to advance the 
interests of the same Lakes at this time. 

You may be certain this great section sees 
eye to eye with the President in his determi- 
nation to open the Great Lakes so we may 
make our full contribution to the needs of 
our Nation and to participate in the after- 
the-war struggles in which our people must 
not be artificially handicapped. 
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In case you are not yet informed, you may 
be interested to learn that in the regional 
meeting of the United States Conference of 
Mayors in St. Louis last week, participated 
in by 225 mayors and a total of 400 city 
officials, a resolution was unanimously passed 
petitioning “our President and Congress of 
the United States and all those concerned, 
that they commence at once not only to plan 
but to promote a great national and adequate 
system of waterways and connected roads to 
supplement our rail transportation sufficient 
to meet any reasonable demand, either from a 
military or civil crisis.” 

As a Member of Congress you have a na- 
tional responsibility, and with the road so 
clearly charted by the President as to the 
imperative necessity of the deepened outlet 
from the Great Lakes, we hope your recon- 
sideration wiil lead you to take the course 
which will be beneficial alike to Buffalo and 
the Great Lakes, as well as to the Nation at 
large. 

Respectfully yours, 
Car. F. ZEIDLER, Mayor. 





Collective, Social, and Economic 
Achievement 
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ARTICLE BY J. H. HARNLY 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following article 
written by Mr. J. H. Harnly, publicity di- 
rector of the Unemployed Citizens League, 
entitled “Collective, Social, and Economic 
Achievement”: 


COLLECTIVE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ACHIEVE- 
MENT—SACRAMENTAL GRAPES OF LIFE IN THE 
SANCTUARY OF LABOR—-GRAPES OF LIFE INSTEAD 
OF WRATH; GOD AND MEN INSTEAD OF MICE; 
COME, NOT GONE, WITH THE WIND 


For the first time in the history of social 
evolution and economic achievement the Con- 
gress of the United States and the several 
State legislatures can be presented with a 
final economic formula. An actual formula, 
supported by 9 years of preeminent achieve- 
ment in the Santa Monica Bay district, and 
in scores of other places in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, and in the State of California. An 
achievement that places all who ought to 
work in free reach of jobs in collective enter- 
prise, where each for all and all for each can 
cooperate in coordinated employment and at- 
tain social economic security. This is the 
independent local way of solving unemploy- 
ment and rehabilitation. 

In these collective self-help organizations 
unity of social and economic purpose coordi- 
nates the unemployed with established pri- 
vate industry in free enterprise from the bot- 
tom up. It automatically takes both the un- 
employed and unemployable, together with 
the indigent and emergency cases, into the 
protected realm of industrial work and free 
American enterprise, guaranteeing abundant 
production and bountiful distribution in kind 
for the all-inclusive constituency of collective 
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procedure among the underprivileged un- 
employed. 

The State should foster the establishment 
and maintenance, under efficient local man- 
agement, of coordinated collective coopera- 
tion by furnishing free headquarters and 
equipment, utilities, and gasoline, in return 
Yor the local magnanimous care of the indi- 
gent and emergency cases. This would cost 
less than the paternalistic, bureaucratic over- 
head liabilities in the administration of the 
numberless categories of relief. At the same 
time it would transform both the unem- 
ployed and unemployable into our greatest 
potential resource and bulwark of American 
independence, security, and social and eco- 
nomic prosperity instead of the accumulative 
menace of arrogant idleness and racketeering 
political insolence. 

This, of course, requires intelligent, con- 
tinuous, sustained management of collec- 
tively owned self-help coordinated enterprise, 
involving buildings and equipment; cash and 
contributory assets; good will and pay jobs; 
and compensation in kind for comprehensive, 
coordinated work-hour production. Public- 
spirited bakeries exchange their surplus bread 
for the coordinated labor of the Santa Monica 
League—750,000 loaves from the Continental 
Bakery alone in-9 years. The dairies exchange 
milk and its products; the gardens and mar- 
kets exchange vegetables; the orchards and 
packing houses fruit; and the ranchers pota- 
toes. A grand total of nearly 10,000,000 
pounds of meat, fish, bread, milk, potatoes, 
vegetables, melons, and fruit through the col- 
lective self-help labor, integrated with mag- 
nanimous private industry in the American 
economy of free enterprise since July 1932. 
This was distributed to more than 6,000 active 
and associate members and their 12,000 de- 
pendents. We have sleeping quarters for 70 
people and serve more than 5,000 meals & 
month—hundreds to transients sent to us by 
our city at a cash cost of less than 2 cents 
per meal. 

Our necessary cash is derived from taking 
down trees and selling wood; wrecking build- 
ings and selling salvaged lumber and kin- 
dling; gathering and selling junk and old 
papers, doing odd jobs, and in many other 
minor ways. We maintain automobile, fur- 
niture, clothing, shoe, and other repair shops, 
also a sewing room and barber shop, and pro- 
vide many social and entertainment activities. 

All of which proves that the logical cure for 
unemployment and poverty is coordinated 
work in the midst of plenty to do through 
collective cooperation with free private en- 
terprise. 

The civic and economic integrity of our 
Nation is in jeopardy as long as there are em- 
ployable persons politically subverted by a 
cash dole or bonus, and as long as American 
private industry is threatened with a vicious 
economy of production-for-use state social- 
ism by economic racketeers and political 
sycophants at the taxpayers’ expense, 

Now is the opportune time to check the 
subversive administration of State and Nae 
tional relief before the maladjustment after 
the close of the war ends in social and eco- 
nomic disaster through paternalistic obses- 
sion and financial bankruptcy. 

All employable persons should be required 
to participate in the collective production 
and distribution of the actual necessities. of 
life, food, clothing, and shelter since collective 
unity of social and economic purpose, coordi- 
nating the unemployed with comprehensive 
established industry through American free 
enterprise, is the only logical democratic pro- 
cedure that can guarantee the future integ- 
rity of our republican constitutional com- 
monwealth. 





J. H. HARNLy, 
Publicity Director, 
Unemployed Citizens’ League. 
Santa Monica, Cauir., February 14, 1941. 
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SLOGAN OF THE JEFFERSONIAN DEMO- 
CRATS OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following slogan of 
the Jeffersonian Democrats of California, 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif., bearing the title of “Warning 
Signs on the Road to Prosperity”: 
WARNING SIGNS ON THE ROAD TO PROSPERITY 


1. You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong. 

8. You cannot help small men by tearing 
big men down. 

4. You cannot help the poor by destroying 
the rich. 

5. You cannot lift the wage earner up by 
pulling the wage payer down. 

6. You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than your income. 

7. You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting class hatred. 

8. You cannot establish sound social se- 
curity on borrowed money. 

9. You cannot build character and courage 
by taking away a man’s initiative and inde- 
pendence 

10. You cannot help men permanently by 
doing for them what they could and should 
do for themselves. 


Grand Coulee, the Engineering Wonder of 
the Ages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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PRESS RELEASE FROM THE BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a week from tomorrow, on 
March 22, the attention of the entire 
Nation will be focused on Grand Coulee 
Dam in the State of Washington. This 
stupendous project, recognized as the 
greatest engineering achievement in the 


annals of mankind, will then commence 
to generate electrical energy from the 
mighty Columbia River, the tenth largest 
river in the world. This will be a red- 
letter event in the history of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

I rejoice that I have had a humble part 
in making this epochal] project a reality. 
During the past 8 years as a Member of 
Congress I have actively supported every 
effort which has been put forth in its 
behalf. Immeasurable blessings will flow 
from this great hydroelectric project to 
the homes, farms, and industries of the 
entire Columbia River Basin. The Wash- 
ington congressional delegation, under 
the able leadership of our colleague, Judge 
Leavy, has waged a successful battle 
against the greed and cupidity of the sel- 
fish private interests and exploiters of 
the people, who have sought to capture 
this valuable natural resource for their 
own self-aggrandizement. We intend to 
continue this battle as long as we remain 
in public life. 

An interesting and informative sum- 
mary of facts has been released by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior, which I am happy to include 
as a part of my remarks: 


When Grand Coulee’s first generator starts 
humming on March 22 it will be transmuting 
into electric energy the waters of the second 
largest river run-off in the United States. 

The average annual run-off of the Columbia 
River system would cover the 6 New Eng- 
land States to a depth of 214 feet, or supply 
metropolitan New York City for 95 years. It 
is 79,000,000 acre-feet, or 25,754 billion gallons. 

This huge quantity of water will be stored 
in part and regulated for use in Grand Coulee 
Reservoir. When full, the reservoir will ex- 
tend 151 miles to the Canadian border. It 
will hold 10,000,000 acre-feet, or three and 
one-fourth trillion gallons of water. 

The water wi'l be used for irrigation as well 
as in the generation of power. A supply will 
be available for 1,200,000 acres, virtually add- 
ing a forty-ninth State to the Union. Homes 
and commercial and industrial opportunities 
are expected to be provided for more than 
300,000 people. 

The pumping plant to handle this irriga- 
tion supply, consisting of a system of 12 
pumps, each driven by a 65,000-horsepower 
motor, will be able to handle 8,640,000 gal- 
lons of water a minute. Approximately 600 
tons of water would be lifted every second. 

The pumping-plant capacity is great 
enough to provide every man, woman, and 
child in the United States—130,000,000 peo- 
ple—with all the water normally required 
for domestic use. 

The pumps will be able to take care of one- 
sixth the average flow of the Columbia River. 

The power-plant capacity at Grand Coulee 
is 1,974,000 kilowatts, or 2,475,000 horsepower. 
It is by far the largest in the world. The 
plant will contain 18 main generators, each 
of 108,000-kilowatt capacity, and 3 station 
service generators, each of 10,000-kilowatt 
capacity. 

The power plant will consist of two houses, 
one at each end of the dam. Each house will 
be 765 feet, or nearly 3 city blocks long, and 
112 feet wide. They will be 292 feet high— 
the height of a 24-story building. 

Each of the main generators weighs over 
2,300,000 pounds, is 40 feet in diameter, and 
more than 3 stories high. A single generator 
can supply an entire city with light and 
power. 
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Our National Defense 
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ADDRESS BY DR. R. J. C. DORSEY, OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, at a 
recent meeting of the members of 
Frances Scott Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in Washing- 
ton, D. C., an orator of exceptional] abil- 
ity, delivered a most timely rddress, an 
address the text of which, because of the 
care with which it was prepared and the 
dangers to our Republic which it reveals, 
should be accorded the widest possible 
circulation. 

The distinguished speaker was Dr. 
R. J. C. Dorsey, L. L. B., L. L. M., George- 
town University. He is a doctor of civil 
law, master of diplomacy, M. P. L.,, 
George Washington University; and a 
professor of jurisprudence and other sub- 
jects at the Washington College of Law. 
He was a past magister and he is pres- 
ently a member of the Concilium Ricco- 
bono Seminar of Roman Law in America, 
Catholic University of America. His 
public activities also include membership 
on the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Coalition, and service as an associate 
editor of the magazine, the National Re- 
public. As his educational attainments 
and intellectual activities clearly indicate, 
no one could be better qualified to speak 
on the subject to which he addresses 
himself. 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore ask the unani- 
mous consent of the membership of this 
body that the address which Dr. Dorsey 
delivered to the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution at the time and place in- 
dicated be spread upon the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

(There being no objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California, 
the address to which reference has been 
made follows:) 


Our NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(By Dr. R. J. C. Dorsey) 


We must not confine our national defense 
to our Military Establishment, but it also 
should include the preservation of American 
ideals of personal freedom within the spirit 
and import of our Federal Constitution. Our 
Army and Navy afford no protection from 
the subversive aggressions of the Trojan 
horse warriors who penetrate the bulwarks 
of our defense and seek to open our gates to 
the forces who would disunite us. “Fifth 
column” activities, under the direction of 
inimical foreign influence, have deceived 
many of our people. Some advise a change 
from constitutional freedom to political and 
economic slavery under a totalitarian dicta- 
torial form of government. 
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EXPERIENCE OF EUROPE 

The complete success of Lenin and Stalin 
in terminating the Russian czaristic regime 
fired the spirit of cupidity and greed in men 
of similar type the world over. One trans- 
formed the regal Italian polity into a phan- 
tom. Another initiated the National Social- 
ist dictatorship of Germany. The subversive 
activities of the Communist-Socialist leaders 
in France so demoralized that country that it 
was unable to withstand the mechanized Hit- 
ler forces; consequently, much of the political 
liberty gained through the blood of the 
French Revolution passed into universal his- 
tory. The present European war is a direct 
offensive conducted by two political brigands 
who have organized their followers on a mili- 
tary basis. Hitler’s creed is nazi-ism, Mus- 
solini’s is fascism. Both allegedly oppose 
communism, yet Stalin and Hitler are allies. 
Creed, evidently, does not stand in the way 
of loot. Only the British Empire and Greece 
have been able to withstand their assaults. 
Shall we learn nothing from the fates of four 
of the large subdivisions of Continental Eu- 
rope and the sad distress of many smaller 
ones? Subversive activities preceded mili- 
tary assaults. In Europe the destinies of 
millions of souls are controlled by the wills 
of three dictators. Dictatorial national de- 
fense implies aggression. What glory is there 
in being officially killed for a dictator? Yet 
national defense of one’s country is the high- 
est military and political duty man or woman 
can perform. 


NATIONAL-DEFENSE GROUP 


In addition to our military defense we must 
have a national-defense group of 130,000,000 
of our own people to wage a constant verbal 
war against subversive activities. All must 
learn to think patriotically and then fight 
slavish ideas with our principles of freedom. 
No human slave caught in their trap has 
benefited permanently. We must not sell our 
birthright for a mess of pottage. We must 
not exchange our political and religious liber- 
ties, purchased with the blood of patriotic 
Americans in our war for political freedom, 
for subversive foreign ideas. 


PENETRATION OF GOVERNMENT 


In our country subversive activities em- 
brace affirmative action by various groups of 
persons who desire to abolish our form of 
representative government, and in lieu there- 
of set up a composite of their own based on 
ideas taken from socialism, nazi-ism, fascism, 
and communism. Persons of these proclivi- 
ties constantly bring pressure on our legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive departments, 
with the result we now have the framework 
of state socialism. 

Hordes of termites have established them- 
selves in Federal and State Government Offices 
and defy removal. October 25, 1939, the Dies 
committee published a list of 541 names of 
alleged members of the League for Peace and 
Democracy who were then and probably are 
now employed in 40 Government depart- 
ments, boards, and commissions, and whose 
individual salaries ranged from $600 to $10,000 
per annum. Their tota. salaries aggregate 
each year over $1,210,000. Why are our tax- 
payers assessed to pay those who apparently 
have some aim to wreck our type of govern- 
ment? Have these employees been directed 
to instruct others in communism? Who pro- 
tects and sanctions this form of peaceful 
penetration? Why are these persons em- 
ployed by our Government while thousands 
of loyal, patriotic American citizens are un- 
able to find employment of any type? This 
League for Peace and Democracy was formerly 
known as the American League Against War 
and Fascism (not communism), whose origi- 


nal source was the United States Congress | 
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Against War and Fascism. It dates from 1933 
and has between four anc seven million mem- 
bers and sympathizers. The call for the 
United States Congress was issued by Marx- 
ists and Communists and its policies are 
sympathetic. It is a section of the World 
Committee Against War and Fascism, which 
is now the World Committee for Peace and 
Democracy. Millions of the followers of the 
ideas of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Hitler, and Mus- 
solini have sought in vain for the nirvana of 
the more abundant life. None ever obtained 
a glimpse of the promised land that reputedly 
abounded in milk and honey. These politi- 
cal ventures of the people have resulted in the 
death of millions from starvation, pestilence, 
murder, and aggressive wars. We stand on 
the brink of all this and siren voices urge us 
forward. We must fight the inroads of state 
socialism. Our “ism” must be Americanism 
of the type bequeathed to us by the con- 
script fathers of our Republic. Let us now 
inquire of the other “isms.” 


SOCIALIST AIMS 


Socialism is present in three of the isms. 
It is the term applied to a cooperative social 
organization where the means of production 
and distribution of wealth are the collective 
property of the working class, while only the 
goods which are to be consumed become the 
private property of the individual workers. 
The Socialists advocate a complete recon- 
struction of society, a distribution of prop- 
erty, and an equalization of labor. The 
socialist State would stipulate the number of 
hours employees shall work for their em- 
ployers and the amount of wages they must 
receive, but remains silent in reference to the 
amount or quality of work they shall per- 
form. The Socialists would regulate the price 
of the products of labor, but have no plan, 
aside from emergent necessity, to compel cus- 
tomers to buy. Under their scheme of hour 
and wage control the wage earner becomes 
to that extent a slave of the Socialist State. 
Any direction of such policies demands abso- 
lute State control under a dictator. There 
are various types of socialism. Some Socialist 
schools are communistic. While socialism is 
not communism, it is the gateway thereto. 


AMERICANISM AND SOCIALISM 


Socialism comes to our shores laden with 
the European doctrine that the individual is 
the slave of the State. Americanism is fun- 
damentally based on the theory that the 
State is created by the individual. Socialism 
maintains that the State should control all 
individuals. Americanism emphasizes that 
the citizen should control the form of con- 
stitutional government. Socialism deter- 
mines the destiny of the individual, centers 
all effort in the State, which is made the uni- 
versal provider and eleemosynary institution 
and causes men to exchange their liberty for 
doles, pensions, annuities, and similar dona- 
tions. Americanism develops individuality 
and holds that the State should not do what 
one may do himself. Socialism favors un- 
limited class rule. Americanism tolerates the 
manipulated or unmanipulated rule of the 
majority, does not suppress individual initia- 
tive, but fosters the means of production and 
exchange, and recognizes the right of property 
and inheritance. Socialism advances the as- 
pirations of mediocrity, curbs industry, checks 
ability, but promotes laziness. It stirs up 
envy, hatred, class war, but preaches peace 
so as to hamper all phases of national defense. 
It would transfer the principal industries and 
utilities from private ownership to social. 
Socialism is inconsistent with American in- 
stitutions. 

NAZI-ISM 

Socialistic principles are present in nazi- 

ism or Hitlerism. Nazi-ism does not appear 
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to be bound by any limitation or rational 
considerations. Numerous definite ideas of 
Hitler at the time he gained power have been 
modified or abandoned. Similar to all dic- 
tators he invents as he advances. He favors 
socialism as long as it does not conflict with 
his ruthless policies. The National Socialist 
German Labor Party is the political appella- 
tion of the German National Socialist move- 
ment. Nazi is the abbreviation (National- 
sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter Partei). 
National socialism regards the working and 
agricultural classes to be the most important 
elements in the development of their new 
German state. Highly organized central 
headquarters direct the appointment of the 
leaders of the numerous subdivisions of the 
party as well as the heads of all the states. 
Hitler possesses supreme power and control 
over this highly organized machine. The 
S. A. (Sturm-Abteilungen) and the S. S. 
(Schutz-Staffeln) were originally organized 
for the protection of party meetings and as 
guards for the leaders. They now represent 
the nucleus and most important elements in 
the party and have developed into a power- 
ful military machine that has crusked all 
before it. Nazi-ism penetrated all elements 
of German society. 

In Germany the means used consisted in 
setting up national socialistic occupational 
groups and cells in the labor unions and 
creating a huge and effective press propa- 
ganda organization. Germany considers 
nazi-ism a nationalistic renaissance, which 
accounts for its popularity. It is more of a 
faith than a doctrine. It does not appear to 
have an economic policy. Hitler and Schacht 
leaned toward the Fascist corporate state. 
Schacht had to make way for others. State 
and individual financial disaster must have 
come with capital levies. It would seem that 
Hitler aims to advance Germany as a state 
in the family of nations, if there are any of 
the family in existence when he finishes. He 
should feed millions of Germans and the 
people in the conquered countries. Genera- 
tions of people shall be taxed to pay for the 
present European war, if paid for. Even 
now, the Germans of the present day are 
regimented, rationed, and goose-stepped, 
under the direction of Hitler. 

Nazi-ism is ruthless and pitiless German 
kultur. Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill sums the 
situation in Germany in the following words: 

“We see one-party rule crushing all oppo- 
sition, 1,000 newspapers abolished, all others 
state-controlled; the radio and movie state- 
dominated; the church in handcuffs; all edu- 
cation regimented, from the kindergarten to 
the university; labor unions destroyed, their 
treasuries confiscated. The lawyer is no 
longer free to defend his client, but under a 
greater obligation to the state. The courts 
are packed. Justice is the toll of the party 
boss. The hours of work lengthened; wages 
decreased; strikes abolished; credit in the 
hands of state; insurance largely run by 
politicians; freedom to marry restricted; 
illegitimacy made honorable; science, art, 
music, and theater prostituted to the precon- 
ceived notions of party and race; bachelors 
taxed to procreate ‘cannon fodder’; compul- 
sory state labor service; elections controlled; 
public office made the privilege of a new 
caste; government by the tyranny of men, not 
by the rule of law; ex post facto justice; 
arrest without warrant and imprisonment 
without trial; search and seizure at any time 
and for no stated reason; and no independent 
jury system.” 

What has become of Anglo-Saxon free- 
dom? The price of national socialism is the 
loss of liberty. Dr. Schacht said, “The new 
plan is a terrible thing, because it necessarily 
presupposes an increase in bureaucracy.” 
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National socialism means government com- 
petition with free enterprise and excessive 
bureaucratic regimentation. No longer is the 
state the servant of the people but becomes a 
master. After the German bank crash in 
1931 the Reich became dominant over 75 
percent of the German banking institutions, 

ing about 40 percent of the shares. 
Eventually the Reich became dictator over 
the whole German banking system. The 
Reich is also one of the largest holding com- 
panies. The largest company of its type in 
the world is the German State Railways. 
Hitler permits the individual to hold title to 
his property but takes much of the profits 
through taxation. Nazi official program, arti- 
cle 17, demands the abolition of mortgage 
interest. This means the socialization of 
debt. Eventually the capitalist citizen would 
become the pensioner of the state once his 
principal is spent. Lichtenberger writes: 
“The Nazis began by regulating the price of 
grain; first wheat and rye, then also oats and 
barley. Then they decided not ohly upon 
minimum prices but upon fixed prices, with 
variations for region and season.” These are 
only a few suggestions as to the operation of 
German nazi-ism. Penetration of these 
ideals and others in our country is due to 
propaganda. 

In the past 10 years much legislation 
passed by our Federal Congress has had a 
national socialistic atmosphere. This re- 
minds us that important political events are 
usually not prepared in. the open. In our 
country we have the German-American Bund 
with its 80 or more posts and an alleged mem- 
bership of 100,000. Its activities are said to 
be linked with the Nazi government-con- 
trolled agencies in Germany. In the United 
States it is divided into three departments: 
East, Middle West, and West. This is dis- 
tricted and in each are local units and 
branches. 

The 5,000 storm troopers are said to be 
ushers to keep order at public meetings. 
They are patterned after Hitler’s. The or- 
ganization is open to all Americans and pro- 
spective citizens of aryan blood, of German 
extraction and good reputation. None of 
Jewish faith are eligible. The 30,000,000 
German-Americans in this country still re- 
main loyal to this country and show little 
enthusiasm for the bund. German prepared 
propaganda refer to us as “unser Amerika” 
(our America). They claim that America is 
rightfully German due to the part played in 
our national creation and that German blood 
flows in the veins of many of our citizens. 
Evidently Hitler aims to arouse this blood 
for his own ends. They make no reference 
to the Hessians or to the fact that many 
Germans chose this country as a refuge to 
evade compulsory military service in Ger- 
many. The Nazis proceed along the lines of 
peaceful penetration and nonmilitary aggres- 
sion at first, the same tactics employed in 
Europe. 





DISCREDIT CONDITIONS IN UNITED STATES 


Official pamphlet No. 7, Nazi instructions 
for our friends overseas, states: “The funda- 
mental aim must always be to discredit con- 
ditions in the United States and thus make 
life in Germany seem enviable by contrast.” 
German writers si.ggest that our democracy 
is on the verge of collapse, that our masses 
are out of control, and that only nazi-ism can 
save us; that if we Americans are ever to be 
free we must destroy the Constitution which 
they call “the chain that ties the whole 
misery of American politics.” They advise us 
to smash the Bill of Rights which they call 
the bulwark of decadent liberal democratic 
notions. Hans Kiderlin, in Journey Into New 
America, writes, “the Bill of Rights is the 
wall in which a breach must be made before 
America’s problems are solved.” 
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AMERICAN BUND MOVEMENT 


The parent of the American bund move- 
ment may be the institute of Germans living 
abroad, at Stuttgart, which somewhat re- 
sembles the Communist International. Their 
German world migration register is an index 
of Germans throughout the world. They 
maintain that “No German abroad may for- 
get that he is always and everywhere a piece 
of Germany.” Goering allegedly said that 
Germany “Is not only ready but strong 
enough to protect Germans all over the 
world.” Similar to communism, nazi-ism 
aims to become a world movement. At pres- 
ent nazi-ism is a crude form of fascism. All 
three deceive by protestations of patriotism. 

On February 22, 1939, the German-Ameri- 
can Bund met at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, in advertised commemoration 
of the birthday of George Washington whose 
picture was displayed together with Ameri- 
can flags, swastikas, and anti-Jewish slogans, 
and other propaganda. Allegiance was 
pledged to our flag and the Star Spangled 
Banner was sung. Storm troopers and uni- 
formed girls acted as ushers. President 
Roosevelt was denounced for spreading class 
hatred, Ickes was booed, and Dorothy Thomp- 
son was ejected but brought back by Hey- 
wood Broun only to be carefully watched by 
storm troopers. A young Jewish boy tried 
to assault Fritz Kuhn as he was speaking from 
the platform; the boy lost his dignity and 
much necessary clothing. After the meeting 
the police guided the nazis through the Com- 
munists and Socialists to comparative safety. 
&« good time was had by all but the Jewish 

y. 

A German Bund was formed in Chicago 
due to orders from Germany that aliens sepa- 
rate themselves from the German-American 
Bund. There is little difference between the 
two. An attempt is made by the bunds to 
Hitlerize some German-American children. 
They would instill in their minds doctrines 
of racial and religious hatreds preached under 
pagan German kultur—four “H’s” * * *# 
Hitler, heils, hatred, and health. The move- 
ment is divided into groups of boys, girls, 
and smaller children. Youths graduate into 
Ordnings Dienst (storm troopers), and are 
trained mentally and physically to lead the 
troops. The scouts are told they must be 
prepared to withstand the onrush of the com- 
ing “red” revolution. Among the vehicles for 
inculcating nazi-ism into our people are the 
existence of many boys’ units, exchange stu- 
Gents of the universities and camps—e. g., 
Philadelphia youth encampment; Efende 
Camp, near Pontiac, Mich; Siegfried Camp, 
op. Long Island; Camp Nordland, in Sussex 
County, N. J. 

DIES COMMITTEE 

The Dies committee has shattered the Ger- 
man-American Bund, and Fritz Kuhn and 
James Wheeler Hill are in prison. If this 
committee be discontinued, the bund may 
resume its life. At the time the committee 
began its work the bund and a score of Nazi- 
minded American groups were laying plans 
for an impressive united-front federation— 
a federation which would have been able to 
launch a first-class Nazi movemrent in our 
country. The committee smashed the move- 
ment before it got under way. The Nazi 
movement is un-American and should not be 
tolerated in our country. 

FASCISM 

Similar to nazi-ism, Fascist principles are 
being evolved from experience. At present, 
fascism is a form of totalitarianism or dicta- 
torship, with a system of regimentation that 
makes the citizen the slave of the state. 
Personal liberty, individual rights, thought, 
and action may be subject to curtailment. 
It also may be viewed as a middle-class move- 
ment, led by self-seeking demagogues, to sup- 


press fancied proletarian insurrection. This 
type of class rule admits of a ruthless form 
of government, It is founded on a fear of 
the “red” tide. Demagogues seize upon the 
opportunity to capitalize on this fear and 
panic of the small and large propertied in- 
terests. They perceive an opportunity to 
gain dictatorial powers for themselves by 
emphasizing the fear of the class that sees 
its life’s efforts and future threatened. 

Fascism is a defensive movement of the 
propertied class who seek to safeguard their 
property against Communist confiscation. 
Fascist dictators drive hard and often cruel 
bargains with the terrorized middle class, who 
are told by them that we alone can save you 
from the “red” terror, but our price is that 
you become our subjects, surrender your civil 
rights, and give us supreme power over you. 
Fascism is a really cleverly devised racket; a 
nostrum sold to the people as an antidote for 
Communist poison. It betrays and exploits 
the middle class. It destroys complete prop- 
erty rights of the propertied class that it 
pretends to uphold. Fascism does not con- 
fiscate private property—only the control over 
it is confiscated. It is the state that tells the 
owner of the land what he may do with it. 
The Fascist bureaucrats designate to the 
farmer what share of his own product is his, 
True, the Fascist state leaves the technical 
and theoretical ownership in the hands of 
the private citizen, but it bureaucratically 
controls all industries. 


FASCIST STATE 


The Fascist state fixes the wages and hours 
of common and skilled labor; it dictates the 
income of those who work with their hands 
as well as those who work with their brains. 
It fixes the price all must pay for the neces- 
saries of life. This affects both purchaser and 
seller. Fascism does not believe in collective 
ownership. It is interested in fostering indi- 
vidual aspirations when they benefit the state. 
The owners of corporations under fascism are 
permitted to manage their enterprises, but 
only in accordance with the rules of the dic- 
tator. The executive of the corporation is not 
listed as a state employee as he is in Soviet 
Russia. In point of fact he is a government 
servant. 

Under fascism businessmen are permitted 
to make a certain profit. They enjoy no right 
in itself to make it. Private profit flows from 
the edict of Fascist dictatorship, not from pri- 
vate ownership of property. To an extent, 
businessmen are the slaves of the Fascist state 
and on a “dole.” The government permits 
them to keep a certain share of the fruits of 
their own industry and property. There is no 
security of private property as we know it. A 
man’s home is not his castle, as any govern- 
ment bureaucrat may enter at any time and 
search and seize as he may deem fit. 

Disorganized Italy, Mussolini, Fascist, fas- 
cism—this sequence of events produced an 
Italian premier and dictator who in the be- 
ginning had no program except to keep him- 
self in office. The reorganization of the Ital- 
ian economic and political institutions was 
imperative. Mussolini holds that a nation is 
“not merely the sum total of living individ- 
uals, nor the instrument of parties for their 
own ends, but an organism comprising the 
unlimited series of generations of which indi- 
viduals are merely transient elements.” He 
further maintains that his nation is “the 
supreme synthesis of all material and non- 
material values of the race.” Mussolini de- 
sires class collaboration in lieu of the class 
struggle. 

Italian productive capacity is comprehend- 
ed under 22 corporations. Out of these depu- 
ties are chosen to the lower house of Parlia- 
ment. This results in occupational instead 
of geographical representation. The Italian 
state is in complete control. Employers may 
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hire, but cannot destroy labor at will. The 
state must consent to any enlargement of a 
plant. Employees have lost their right to 
bargain and their trade unions have been 
dissolved. 

FASCISM AND DEMOCRACY 


Fascism assumes that people cannot gov- 
ern themselves and must have state direc- 
tion. It assumes that the verbal conflicts 
of democracy end in confusion. Democracy 
acknowledges this, but holds they are 
healthy manifestations of the spirit of com- 
petition. Fascism makes no pretense about 
individual rights and propounds the state 
has the right to make superior law. It re- 
gards the individual as having a right to 
exist only so far as he contributes to the 
values of a national society governed by 
a dictator. Democracy holds that to encour- 
age honest effort to acquire is not to sanc- 
tion organized greed. Fascism approves of a 
one-man government. Democracy empha- 
sizes checks and balances. Democracy 
seeks through evolution to bring about an 
adjustment of groups of individuals to one 
another without stifling their ambitions, 
their talents, or their opportunities. Fascism 
confiscates these for the good of the state. 
Fascist theories are foreign to our type of 
government, 

COMMUNISM 


This country has more to fear from com- 
munism than any other of the four “isms.” 
Communism is a social doctrine whose al- 
leged objective is to equalize social and 
economic conditions among the people and 
provide for the abolition of inequalities 
growing out of ownership. That is why it 
advocates a common ownership of property 
and industry, including its management. It 
is a form of totalitarianism or dictatorship. 
Under its system of regimentation the citi- 
zen is made the slave of the state, and his 
personal liberty, individual rights, thought, 
creation, and action are suppressed. It is a 
form of class rule that may result in a 
ruthless government. Allegedly it is rooted 
in the proletariat, but practically many of 
its scheming demagogues come from the 
higher class. It is the proletariat that is in- 
cited to rise up in bloody revolution against 
the propertied class. The Socialists would 
gain their objectives through the legislative 
method. Communism may be viewed as an 
organized offensive warfare of the thriftless 
seeking to steal what the thrifty possess. It 
brings about the distribution of the human 
rights of the proletariat, the very group it 
pretends to exalt. Communism is a revolu- 
tion against nature. 

Communism teaches a hatred of God and 
also all forms of religion, abolition of the 
right to inherit real and personal property. 
It insists upon absolute social and racial 
equality, and promotes class hatreds. Its 
system of social reorganization is to be 
brought about by a bloody revolution. Com- 
munism is an organized effort to overthrow 
organized government. Not only does it ad- 
vocate the destruction of representative or 
democratic forms of government, but all other 
types aside from its own. It abolishes all 
freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly, 
and trial by jury. Theoretically, the finan- 
cial returns from all activities of its com- 
munistic society are divided among all its 
members equally. It takes its name from this 
underlying principle of sharing all things in 
common. In Russia, one may acquire much 
forbidden wealth, if one is willing to share 
it with those in power. One objective is 
world revolution in order to establish the 
dictatorship of the so-called proletariat into 
one world union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
with its center at Moscow. In order to bring 
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this about the Communists disseminate 
revolutionary propaganda through the Com- 
munist International in order to stir up 
Communist activities in foreign countries 
and bring about strikes, riots, bloodshed, 
sabotage, and civil war. 

Prior to the World War few communistic 
communities existed though quite a num- 
ber were started. Those that did come into 
being depended upon the political subdivision 
in which they existed for protection so they 
did not actively seek to destroy it. After 
the World War Russia came under the rule 
of the Communist Party, which formed a 
Soviet system of government. Soviet means 
council, which is supposed to represent the 
workers and peasants. The control of elec- 
tions precludes them from having any real 
voice. Communism in its exact form does 
not exist in Soviet Russia. Modifications 
were made to meet changing external and 
internal economic conditions and to carry on 
commercial relations with other countries. 
Communism failed even in Soviet Russia. In 
lieu Russians have Stalinism, which is a dic- 
tatorship based on Marxian fundamentals. 
This form confiscates private property and 
vests any ownership thereof in the state. 
Land is worked under regimentation. The 
peasants or workers of the land are awarded 
such share of the crop as the dictator sees 
fit to award. Their state owns and controls 
all industry. It fixes wages and hours of 
both common and skilled labor; it dictates 
the income of those who work their hands or 
brains, and the prices they must pay for the 
necessaries of life; apparently there are no 
luxuries. Communism is un-American and 
has no place in this country. Beware of 
Communist principles being subtly enacted 
into law by our Federal Congress. 


FASCISM AND COMMUNISM 


Fascism and communism differ and are 
similar in some respects. Each envies the 
other. Both represent a slave political sys- 
tem of society. Each attempts to sell the 
people substantially the same shoddy variety 
of government, Both claim the world as 
their territory. Fascist and Communist dic- 
tators use similar means to obtain and to re- 
tain power. Both exploit the people. They 
copy one another’s ideas. Both are really 
antagonistic to religious freedom: Commun- 
ism suppresses it, fascism attempts to regu- 
late and regiment it. Both are totalitarian 
in the sense that all rights originate with the 
state and may be destroyed by it. All human 
beings belong to the state. Both centralize 
all executive, legislative, and judicial power 
in their dictator who is the state. Both hold 
the end justifies the means. Both are essen- 
tially undemocratic and their one-party gov- 
ernment centered in on? man suppresses lib- 
erty of speech, press, and assembly. Both 
claim for the state the persons and souls of 
the people. Both press the youth into gov- 
ernment-controlled military groups. Both 
governments regulate the rearing and the 
future of children and thus partially destroy 
parentai influence. Communism seems to be 
a more virulent enemy of the home than 
fascism. Communism mates male and fe- 
male and chains them to the wheels of 
industry. 

Fascism is essentially national and exalts 
national traditions. While it radically modi- 
fies existing political structures, it does so 
by peaceful methods. Communism advises 
the violent overthrow of the former political 
edifice. In fascism private property is re- 
tained but the control is the state. In com- 
munism there is no private property: The 
state gives to each according to his needs 
and each is supposed to labor according to 
his capacity. Fascism retains the economic 
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classes, employer and employee. In com- 
munism there is a classless socie:y. Fascism 
eliminates class struggle and outlaws strikes 
and lockouts. Communism obliterates the 
class struggle by assassinating the other 
classes. Fascism has planned economy. Com- 
munism is serfdom under a dictator. Com- 
munists label Fascists all who oppose them 
and endeavor to direct attention from them- 
selves to the latter and the Nazis. Their 
philosophy of government never can be 
reconciled with ours. 


COMMUNIST SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


The subversive activities of the Com- 
munists in our country have become a seri- 
ous menace. It is estimated that they have 
over 6,500,000 members or fellow sympathiz- 
ers in their many movements. The Com- 
munist Party is a foreign conspiracy masked 
as a political movement and is tied to Mos- 
cow. In its effort to evade the provisions of 
the Voorhis Act, the Communist Party has 
now made the gesture of severing its con- 
nections with Moscow. The Communists 
have geographically divided our country into 
35 districts, 250,000 or more sections, thou- 
sands of units and cells. Among their many 
activities are: 62 national Communist youth 
movements, each engaged in poisoning the 
minds of our youth against the Christian 
religion and our form of government. Their 
33 so-called legal aid and defense movements 
carry on active campaigns to free arrested 
lawbreakers and revolutionists. 

In order to trap the unwary and interest 
them in communism they have 200 so-called 
cultural and sports movements, with thou- 
sands of Iccal chapters. Over 650 Communist 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals are 
issued daily, weekly, or monthly; 450 are in 
English and the others are in various foreign 
languages. It is estimated that over 25,- 
000,000 books and pamphlets have been 
issued on communism, Marxism, socialism, 
atheism, and other subversive subjects during 
the past few years in our country. 

Communist interests own and operate 
many large publishing houses in New York 
City and elsewhere. In certain cities they 
own their schools and headquarters and have 
their own bookstores. They operate more 
than 200 theaters, and have their film labo- 
ratories, stores, trade agencies, bond agencies, 
and run over 30 summer camps. They have 
at least 56 propaganda-distributing centers. 
Over 800,000 copies of Stalin’s book on Lenin 
and bolshevism have been circulated in our 
country. At one time the Communists had 
organized or had control of 122 or more na- 
tional labor and racial groups. All of their 
labor units became part of the C. I. O. 

Moscow maintains sections of over 65 inter- 
nationals of Communist, atheist, pacifist, and 
revolutionary action in our country. From 
these spring thousands of national and lo- 
cal sections. The Communists in our coun- 
try apparently have plenty of money and it 
is estimated that they spend over $10,000,000 
annually to promote communism in the 
United States. In 1937 just 1 of the 800 
Communist and cooperating organizations 
had receipts of over $935,000; another showed 
expenditures of over $754,000. They spend 
over $284,000 annually in the United States 
to defend arrested and deportable Commu- 
nists, to agitate their release, and to influ- 
ence public opinion in their favor. Secret 
printed instructions advise the Communists 
“What to do under arrest”: give fictitious 
names and wrong addresses, lie in court, and 
to transform court rooms into forums for 
communism. The Communists now organ- 
ize national groups consisting of alien move- 
ments in order to solidify the aliens in this 
country into the Communist “red” front. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


The present House committee investigating 
un-American activities under the chairman- 
ship of Hon. Martin Diss, is the most impor- 
tant bulwark we have against subversive ac- 
tivities. Once the “reds” succeed in abolish- 
ing this committee we shall have no pro- 
tection. The Communists and their sympa- 
thizers hamper this group in every way. The 
Dies committee has temporarily disrupted 
the American League Against War and Fas- 
cism. It has broken up the Knights of the 
White Camelia who aimed to become the nu- 
cleus of an American Nazi group. It shat- 
tered the Workers Alliance of about 600,000 
members; some of these took possession of 
the State capitols of New Jersey and Wis- 
consin; it was Moscow controlled. The com- 
mittee effected the demise of the Federal 
Theater project, a branch of the W. P. A. to 
spend the people’s money and disseminate 
Communist propaganda. The committee 
brought the activities of Nicholas Dozenberg 
to an end. 


ORGANIZED OPPOSITION TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In our country there is a well organized 
opposition to national defense through the 
pacifist movement which the radical element 
have largely taken over during the past 20 
years. This has tended to weaken the spirit 
for our national defense. We know of about 
70 of these radical movements. Sincere 
peace groups should not be discouraged, but 
we want no organizations that shelter the 
exponents of the “isms” I have mentioned ex- 
cept Americanism. Much of this opposition 
to national defense is conducted by powerful 
unseen forces abroad and in America. Dis- 
raeli observed: “The world is governed by 
very different personages from what is imag- 
ined by those who are not behind the scenes.” 
Peace is the prevailing political condition be- 
tween strifes: War is the external contention 
by force, sanctioned by the legitimate powers 
of those engaged therein. 

The Romans said, “Prepare for war if you 
desire peace.” Without adequate military 
defense, hostility would be invited. Unfor- 
tunately we have too many peace organiza- 
tions dominated by a radical element and it 
is these that have become a menace to the 
welfare of our Nation. In most of these 
pacifism, internationalism, and communism 
are intermixed. Pacifism, with its alleged 
goal of everlasting peace regardless of foreign 
aggression, when combined with interna- 
tionalism with its supercontrol of constituent 
societies regardless of ethnic and national 
antagonism, present an inimical political 
combination. But when you add to this 
communism, fascism, and nazi-ism, it is more 
of a mixture than our Constitution can stand. 
One may recall that German propagandists 
organized peace societies in America to keep 
us out of the World War. Failure to keep 
their own country out of war did not dis- 
courage their activities. Just what the bund 
may do along this line is unknown. Probably 
nothing as long as we have the Dies commit- 
tee. Let me make a few suggestions as to a 
few of these international radical movements. 

The International Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, whose activities allegedly extend to more 
than 20 nations, aims to reconcile people but 
insists that a class war is necessary. It ad- 
vocates the abolition of compulsory military 
training and supports movements for dis- 
armament. It maintains that as long as mil- 
itary force is ready for possible international 
war, there is grave danger that it may be used 
in class war. This would disarm us and ren- 
der us helpless. Its American section is the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation which defended 
the so-called conscientious objectors of the 
World War. One of its pamphlets was against 
military training. Its members would favor 
a war to end capitalism. They seek a fellow- 


ship of religious pacifists. Christian terms 
are employed to spread its communistic peace 
propaganda. Its members all work for a new 
social order and refuse to participate in any 
war or sanction military preparedness. The 
fellowship advocates the right of an individ- 
ual to refuse to obey the State, even in the 
emergency of war. We have here a foreign 
conceived and planted movement to destroy 
the spirit of national patriotism of our Amer- 
ican people and to oppose various agencies 
of national defense. 

The War Resisters International is called a 
Communist organization to bring about a 
new social order by revolutionary means. 
They maintain that war resistance is a prac- 
tical policy, but do not oppose war of their 
own making. Its American section is the 
War Resisters League, whose honorary chair- 
man in 1933 was Albert Einstein. Their Ar- 
mistice Day peace letter to the President of 
the United States announced their “deliberate 
intention to refuse to support war measures 
or to render war service” should our Govern- 
ment have to resort to arms. 

The Women’s International Congress has 
its headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, and 
claims to have members in 47 countries. Its 
United States section is the Women’s Peace 
Party. Their aim is to unite women in all 
countries who are opposed to every kind of 
war and who work for universal disarmament. 
Their Vienna congress decided to “transform 
the economic system in the direction of social 
justice.” That is, to favor laws in reference 
to the abolition of individual property owner- 
ship. Reputedly they are alined with the 
Third International. 

Sponsored by the Comintern (Communist 
International) and the Profintern (“red” in- 
ternational labor union) is the International 
League Against Imperialism, which centers 
in Moscow and has its branches in all the 
countries of the world. Here it is called the 
All-American Anti-Imperialist League. It is 
an important Communist agency against na- 
tional defense. The Green International, in 
the schools and colleges, encourages war re- 
sistance among students. They would abolish 
the Army and Navy Departments. In addi- 
tion to these internationals there are inter- 
national committees. There are many world 
congresses, Communist inspired and con- 
trolled. 

The International Student Movement orig- 
inated as the Students Congress Against War 
and Fascism (not comnrunism) was held at 
Brussels in 1934. Eventually the World Youth 
Congress appeared. Their second Youth Con- 
gress was held at Vassar in 1938. Their slogan 
at their international fighting day of stu- 
dents for peace was, “Under no circumstances 
shall we follow the American Government if 
it undertakes war.” 

In addition to the internationals and con- 
gresses, radical pacifists have set up many 
national committtees, councils, federations, 
leagues, and unions. 

The members of the Women’s Peace So- 
ciety pledge: “I declare it to be my intention 
never to aid in or sanction war, offensive or 
defensive.” They call our flag a fetish and 
maintain that it stands for the glorification 
of war, hate, violence, and fosters nationalism. 
They allege that “if you or I salute the flag 
or stand up to the tune of that ‘barbaric 
war whoop’ called The Star-Spangled Banner” 
we are “complying with the demands of 
militarism.” Similar to labor, political, and 
religious subversive groups the pacifists seek 
a united front. Bona fide peace societies 
have their place in the body politic until they 
interfere with the safety of the state; then 
they become a nuisance and a menace. Peo- 
ple gather into compact political bodies for 
their mutual protection. To weaken these 
bodies is dangerous. We must eliminate all 
Communist-controlled radical peace organi- 
zations in this country. 
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HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, March 7, 1941 





Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, constructive criticism by the press of 
bills and other legislative proposals in 
Congress, when based on fact and sound 
economics, renders an invaluable service 
and is most welcome at all times. Of 
course, such service is reciprocal, and 
editorial comment on House proceedings 
is necessarily subject to review on the 
floor. Accordingly I venture to call at- 
tention to two editorials appearing in 
the Washington Post in its issues of 
March 5 and March 7 commenting on 
remarks I made on a previous editorial 
during debate on the agricultural appro- 
priation bill. The Post is one of the 
great newspapers of the Nation, and I 
would not presume to digress further but 
for the serious nature of the subject in- 
volved. 

On analysis, the argument in the series 
of editorials resolves itself into three 
propositions: 

First. Agriculture is making the na- 
tional emergency an excuse for raids on 
the Treasury. 

Second. The farmer’s economic situ- 
ation is much improved, as indicated by 
reports from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Third. Agriculture is asking an excep- 
tional status—a price structure main- 
tained by legislation rather than laissez- 
faire. 

It is not necessary to discuss the first 
proposition as the printed hearings which 
accompanied the bill explain that the 
difficulties in which agriculture finds it- 
self are not incident to the war but ex- 
isted long before the beginning of hos- 
tilities and the appropriations referred 
to have been carried in previous agricul- 
tural appropriation bills for several years. 

The contention that the farmer’s eco- 
nomic situation is improving is even more 
untenable. Here is the table submitted 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
showing the steady decline in agricul- 
ture’s share of the national income from 
the basic year of 1909 down to date: 


National income, United States, 1909-41 





Farmas 
Farm | percent- 
income | age of 


c Total Non- 
Year national; farm 
income | income 


Miliion | Miilion 
dollars | dollars 


UR chactenntins 26,415 | 22,070 
WB crecccsocesce 28,114 | 23,474 
) | 28,480 | 24, 251 
Se eibaaksccccenas~ 30, 394 | 25, 798 
WHER .nccccncsnnsne 82,133 | 27, 560 
Wiiincnbacacchnn 31,919 | 27, 367 
a 33,210 | 28, 404 
Se euseesconnans 39, 036 | 33, 198 


3917 .cccocccesecce 47,385 | 38, 482 


peer ere k era 





: 
| 
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National income, United States, 1904- 





41—Continued 
u ‘| Farmas 
, von- percent- 
Year Total cm Farm age of 
total 





Million | Million | Million 
dollars | dollars | dollars | Percent 


Wiarunsemapsee 55, 357 | 44,856 | 10, 501 19.0 
i aa qseccce 60,354 | 48,756 | 11, 588 19, 2 
BR kcdvoctiseccen 64,552 | 56, 478 8, 074 12.5 
WES senaceccdebieys £4,210 | 49, 883 4, 327 8.0 
Weisacescenscdues 57,546 | 52, 109 5, 437 9.4 
Hlinustetessuen 66,171 | &9, 620 6, 551 9.8 
Denavedéeteesnn 68,824 | 61,898 6, 926 10.1 
MD. nacctasaene 73,278 | 65, 852 7, 426 10.1 
ntinbanndunisi 75, 564 | 68, 695 6, 869 9.1 
SE pistneotnakeee 76, 457 | 69,618 6, 839 8.9 
Peidesnamneses 78,117 | 71, 209 6, 908 8.8 
£0,372 | 73, 542 6, 830 8.5 
Wintasodetaan 73, 571 | 68, 456 5,115 7.0 
EEA a ndabknnabhs 62, 384 | 59, 303 3, 081 4.9 
Teeieacdsnenned, 48,355 | 46, 551 1, 804 3.7 
Miikinsdinsinawide 45,771 | 43,174 2, 597 5.7 
SE <acetecses 52,540 | 49, 164 3, 37 6.4 
SC Se eee 57,007 | 52,770 4, 237 7.4 
Peeincatintinnn 66,722 | 61, 599 5, 123 7.7 
WOT ncdcusedscnss 70, 753 | 65, 282 5, 471 7.7 
TOPS, sacs csnnes- 64, 687 | 60, 235 4, 451 6.9 
[EE encase =canite 68,127 | 63,821 4, 306 6.3 
a RE eB 71,829 | 67,611 4, 218 5.9 
| 80,350 | 75, 700 4, 650 5.8 





Including Government payments 





SOON... alnee aaah on 45,933 | 43, 174 2, 759 


6.0 
IGT. .cccontinnsans 53,096 | 49, 164 3, 932 7.4 
CO 57,590 | 52, 770 4, 820 8.4 
Deiennatchacaheus 67,009 | 61, 599 5, 410 8.1 
DE ticaispennoa 71,120 | 65, 282 5, 838 8.2 
| eee 65,169 | 60, 236 4, 933 7.6 
1989 1. . Lcccocccce 68,934 | 63, 821 5, 113 7.4 
1080 Fo cédcocnsee 72,595 | 67,611 4, 984 6.9 
WOE 8. sviscnciioes 81,050 | 75, 700 5, 350 6.6 








1 Revision of preliminary estimate given in table on 
p. 650 of 1941 agricultural appropriation hearings. 

4 Preliminary. 

3 Forecast. 

fource: Pureau o! Agricultura! Economics. 


Notwithstanding the assertion that the 
farmer’s situation is improved, it will be 
noted that the farmer’s share of the na- 
tional income has dropped steadily since 
1935, and for the first months of 1941 is 
the lowest since that date, and is today 
less than a third of what it was at the 
close of the war. The farmer received 20 
percent in 1919. In 1925 he received 10 
percent. In 1937 he received 8 percent. 
In 1938 it was 714 percent. In 1940 it 
was 7 percent. And now in the first 
menths of 1941 it is 642 percent, while 
labor and industry have increased from 
80 percent in 1920 to 9344 percent in 1941. 

Even when Government payments are 
added, the decline is continuous and un- 
interrupted during the entire second 
Roosevelt administration and is today 
shrinking still further. 

This table completely disproves any 
suggestion of improved agricultural sta- 
tus and emphasizes the fact that the dol- 
lar increases in the farmers national in- 
come and slight advances in the price of 
farm products are more than canceled by 
the rapid advance of labor and industrial 
incomes. In comparison with what the 
farmer must pay for maintenance and 
costs of production, farm prices and farm 
income are dropping rapidly behind. 

Further demonstrating the inaccuracy 
of any conclusion that farm conditions 
are satisfactory, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports prices of agri- 


cultural commodities below parity while 
the price of every major nonagricultural 
commodity and service is far above par- 
ity, and the alarming feature of the sit- 
uation is that the disparity is increasing. 
Here is the table issued by the Bureau 
showing comparative prices of farm prod- 
ucts at the latest date obtainable: 


Prices received by farmers for specified com- 
modities on Oct. 15, 1919 and 1940, and 
parity price Oct. 15, 1940 











wee - 
ceived by : 
s farmers on a 
Commodity Unit Oct. 15 Oct. 15, 
1940 
1919 | 1940 
Wheat, per bushel_.... Cents... /211. 4 | 68.2] 112.3 
Corn, per bushel_....- Cents...|143.6 | 59.4 81.5 
Oats, per bushel__..... Cents...| 68.6 | 28.3 50.7 
Barley, per bushel_.._- Cents... |116. 2 | 38.2 78. 6 
Rye, per bushel. _____- Cents...|132.8 | 40.5 91.4 
Buckwheat, per bushel_| Cents...|156.5 | 54.4 92.7 
Flaxseed, per bushel_..| Dollars..| 4.10) 1. 27) 2. 15 
Rice, per bushel______-- Cents -__|228.6 63.0 103. 3 
Cotton, per pound _.... Cents_..| 33.90} 9.35) 15.75 
Cottonseed, per ton....| Dollars._| 66.95) 21.55) 28.64 
Potatoes, per bushel ___| Cents...|158. 5 | 52.0 86. 5 
Sweetpotatoes, per| Cents...|150.9 | 77.0| 111.5 
bushel. 
Peanuts, per pound....} Cents...} 81] 3.26 6.1 
Apples, per bushel-_--_- Dollars..| 1.76) .72 1,22 
Butterfat, per pound ..| Cents...| 57.6 | 28.8 33.7 
Chicken, per pound ...| Cents...| 23.3 | 13.3 14.5 
Eggs, per dozen_.__..- Cents...| 51.0 | 23.7| 33.9 
Hogs, per 100 pounds_-.| Dollars..| 13.88) 5.83) 9.17 
Beef, cattle, 100 pounds-| Dollars..! 8.65) 7.50 6. 62 
Lambs, per 100 pounds.| Dollars_| 11.47) 7.64 7.45 
Tobacco, per pound ...} Cents_..| 51.2 | 19.6 18, 2 
Hay, per ton.......0<. Dollars..| 19.58) 6.99) 15.07 
Wool, per pound....... Cents...| 50.6 | 29.9 23. 2 
Horses, each..........- Dollars..|.....- $71.00) | 174. 80 








Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. 


Compare these prices—prices the 
farmer receives—with the prices of in- 
dustrial products—prices the farmer 
must pay—for similar periods: 


Parity prices of selected industrial commodi- 
ties purchased by farmers, Dec. 15, 1940 


a ade Actual 
~~ Parity | retail | Actual 
: : price | price to| as per- 
Commodity ° | price to | neo. 15, | farmers, | centage 


farmers, ' 
"| 1940! | Dec. 15, | of parity 
1910-14 1940 


Dollars | Dellars | Dollars | Percent 





Mower, 5-foot__.. 47. 76 48. 24 97.14 201 
Binder, 7-foot_...| 138.00 139. 00 259. 00 186 
EE ciaditaceinninal 1,94 1. 96 2. 85 145 
Lumber, rough... 24. 94 25. 19 46. 20 183 
Kitchen chairs_ 81 . 82 1. 56 190 
Horse blanket. .. 2. 47 2. 49 3. 50 141 
Work shoes_....- 2. 20 2. 22 2. 59 117 
Barbed wire....- 2. 74 2.77 3. 54 128 
Newspapers. .... CBD Niecwcnnad 3 300 
Newspaper adv-. 5.5 5.5 11.5 201 





1 Computed by multiplying base price Xindex of prices 
received by farmers, 101 on Dec. 15, 1940 (August 1909- 
July 1914=100). The term “parity price’’ has not been 
officially used in connection with industrial commodities. 
They are shown here to indicate what prices of industrial 
commodities would have been on Dec. 15, 1940, if the 
relationships with prices received by farmers in 1910-14 
bad been carried through to the present. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on data 
from Agricultural Marketing Service. 


In other words, while the farmer is 
receiving less than parity for his prod- 
ucts, he is paying twice parity for the 
implements and services required to pro- 
duce those products. 

(For nonfarm wages see table at bot- 
tom of page A1184.) 
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And the farmer, working 100 hours a 
week, not counting the labor of his wife 
and children, receives an average of $13.65 
a week for the 100 hours—a third less 
than basic pay—according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, as follows: 


Comparative salaries per annum 








1920 1940 
Freight engineers!_............_-.- $3, 455 $3, 517 
Federal ——— in the District 
Cr GN. cn ne cnubeccccee 1, 570 2, 084 
Farm family, 5 persons 4.__......- 1,020 710 


1 Interstate Commerce Commission. 

?U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Eco- 
nomics, 

’ The Budget, 1940 

‘Department of Agriculture, Bureau oi Agricu.tural 
Economics. 


In the basic period of 1909-14, labor, 
industry, and agriculture were on a plane 
of economic equality. 

But enactments by Congress interfer- 
ing with natural economic law so ac- 
celerated the prices and wages of labor 
and industry that their incomes have 
been advancing ever since the World War, 
while agriculture—denied similar enact- 
ments—has been falling steadily behind. 

To illustrate, here is a table showing 
what industry would be getting for its 
products if it had received no legislative 
favors and industrial prices had con- 
tinued in step with farm prices: 


Prices of selected industrial commodities pur- 
chased by farmers if such prices had 
followed prices of five basic agricultural 
commodities sold by farmers, Dec. 15, 1940 





: . B Price |Price at 
Commodity Unii Dee. 15,| farm 
1940 ratio 











Mower, &-foot 
Binder, 7-foot 
Paint, ready-mixed_... 2. 8: ‘ 

Lumber, rough........ M board ft...| 46. 20 16. 76 


$97.14] $32.09 
259. 00 91.74 





nt 
Qo 
s 


Kitchen chairs_........ Mice cata 1, 56 4 
Horse blanket.........] Each......... 3. 50 1,66 
Men’s work shoes.....| Pair.......... 2. 59 1, 48 
Barbed wire........... 80-rod spool... 3. 54 1,84 








And here is what labor would be get- 
ting if Congress had not passed laws 
putting a floor under its wages and other- 
wise insuring fair and equitable treat- 
ment at the hands of industry: 


Weekly earnings in construction and of fac- 
tory workers if wages had kept pace with 
changes in the general level of prices re- 
ceived by farmers since 1910-14 





Earnings | Earning 





' per week, | per week 
Occupation June 1, at farm 
1940 ratio 

EG cAnddnncancentannents $58. 10 $24. 74 
PIII. cid nnadeomiocnie 58. 04 22. 28 
Sa 59. 60 24. 12 
IR cits ndhicndaainne 59. 91 23. 48 
EES 55. 15 21. 86 
ols daceccaniadecthiegaheiomeneitons 50. 32 21. 04 
a 64. 85 28. 82 
Factory workers.............- 25. 77 11. 40 





And, on the other hand, here is the 
table of farm prices which would tcday 
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be in force if the farmer’s prices had 
kept pace with the prices he has to pay: 


Prices which farmers would have received for 
specified commodities on Oct. 15, 1940, if 
farm prices had kept pace with industrial 
wages (weekly average earnings of New 
York State factory workers) 


Prices | Prices 


re- 
Unit |ceived, at in- 
Oct. 18, | 2st 


190° | Tatio® 


Commodity 


Cotton, per pound 
Wheat, per 

Corn, per bushel. .......... Cents... 
Oats, per bushel 
Rice, per bushel 
Potatoes, per bushel 
Peanuts, per pound 
Butterfat, per pound 
Eggs, per dozen ---.-. 
Hogs, per 100 pounds. 
Hay, per ton 

Horses, each 


* Fractions omitted. 


You ask at once, “Why this wide vari- 
ance between the income of agriculture 
and the income of every other class and 
industry? Why is not the table of farm 
income up with other incomes? Or why 
is it that the tables of other incomes are 
not down with the farmer? 

The answer is to be found in the en- 
actments of every session of Congress. 
Laws have been passed stabilizing 
prices, establishing minimum wage scales, 
insuring returns on investment, and 
otherwise increasing the incomes of labor 
and industry, while no such laws have 
been provided for agriculture. 

The farmer does not want a subsidy. 
He also is entitled to legislation giving 
him a fair wage for his labor and an 
honest price for his products in the open 


market. These small appropriations, 
adding a few cents to the price of his 
products, while his total purchasing 
power declines year after year, are tem- 
porary stopgaps to tide him over until 
Congress gives him the same legislative 
consideration it has already given every- 
body else. 

And in conclusion it may be noted that 
while the editorials in question deplore 
even these makeshift subsidies, they 
make no mention of the subsidies to daily 
newspapers, which last year, according to 
the report of the Postmaster General, 
amounted to $26,909,225.24. This sub- 
sidy from the Public Treasury is appar- 
ently proper when paid to beneficiaries 
receiving twice the rate per agate line of 
advertising during the basic period, but is 
all wrong when paid to the farmer re- 
ceiving less than 75 percent of the rates 
received during that period. 

The truth is that these dubious appro- 
priations are not agricultural subsidies. 
They are consumption subsidies to high- 
paid artesans and prosperous industrial- 
ists who want cheap food in order to 
secure cheap labor for their factories and 
plants. It is those who are consuming 
food at less than the cost of production 
who are being subsidized rather than the 
farmer whose inadequate income is being 
scantily supplemented to barely keep his 
head above water while everybody else 
rides high. 

I trust we will have the cooperation of 
all who object to subsidies in support of 
the same legislation already given every- 
body else—at least parity prices when 
everybody else is getting more than parity 
prices—the equality so long promised the 
farmer under the law and in the market 
place. 


Weekly earnings in buildings and construction, and of factory workers, 1913, 1919, and 
940 


1913 (May 15) 


| Hours Earn: | w 
.r |worked)| ings 
per per | 

week | week ! 


—_— 


+ 
Occupation ages 


per 


Hours | 
worked 


1919 (May 15) 1940 (June 1) 


Esti- 
Hours | Earn- | mated 
worked! ings | parity 
per per earn- 
gs ! week | week ' jings per 
? week ? 


Tel 


Esti- 
} mated | Wages 
| parity | per 
week || carn- | week 
| in 
| 


| Earn 

ings 
per 

week 


inal sais fetinearael nance aie sthtnliamesoia a 


Dollars Nu mber| Dollars 
26. 13 


Dollars 
ss e of 2 . 769 
45 | 

| 


Electricians 
Stonemasons........ 
Steam fitters........ 
Carpenters 

a eee 
Bricklayers 

Factory workers 
Compositors 


Number Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 
1 537 


| Dollars 


37, 13 
33. 42 
36. 18 
35. 24 
32. 78 
31. 56 
43.24 
. $17. 11 
50. 40 36. 22 


44.2 | 33.99 | 
43.7 | 32.99 
44.5 | 34.00 | 
43.4 | 32.68 | 
43.8 | 33.24 | 39.47 . 425 55. 
45.1 | 33.01 | 38.00 > | 36. 50. 32 | 
43.6 | 38.50 | 52.07 ; 

(@) =| 424.00 | § 20.60 (8) 
42.0} 389.02 43.61 | 1.440 


44.7 
40. 24 
43. 56 | 
42. 43 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1 Weekly earnings in building and construction computed from union wage rates and hours worked per week 


rom data furnished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2? Computed by multiplying weekly earnings in building and construction on pow. 15, 1913, by the index of the 


cost of living for June 1919 of 171.1 and for June 1940 of 142.1 (1913=100) compiled by the 


3 Not available. 


ureau of Labor Statistics. 


4 Average for the years 1914 (1913 not available) and 1919 estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
’ Computed by multiplying weekly earnings in 1914 by the index of the cost of living for June 1919 of 168.7 and 


or June 1940 of 140.1 (1914=100). 


6 Average of January-September 1940, compiled from Bureau o!/ Labor Statistics reports. 
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The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 14, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the - 
country is looking for a Daniel who can 
interpret the King’s dream. 

An Army estimate with Budget ap- 
proval carried $1,395,075 for gas masks 
for horses. 

A ground-breaking ceremony for a 
bombing plant is a good deal like open- 
ing a new cemetery with a barn dance. 

One ocean-shipping rate has gone up 
from 85 cents to $9 in a few weeks, a 
little more than lumber. 

The McNary vote for the Willkie- 
approved war bill was only a case of 
the tail going with the hide. 

Even with the closing day in sight for 
filing Federal income-tax returns, the en- 
thusiasm of the giant spending spree was 
unabated. 

There is a good deal of talk of a super 
cabinet composed of Hopkins, Knudsen, 
and Hillman, a super Labor Board, and 
three super Coordinators. 

Solomon was the first great spender. 
Nebuchadnezzar was the second, and the 
third has not quit spending. The second 
one finally came “to eat grass” (Daniel 
iv:25). 

Twelve of us listened yesterday for 4 
hours to the Chief’s lieutenants, Secre- 
taries Hull, Stimson, Knox, and General 
Marshall, talk about seven billion. Our 
confidential conclusions are that this 
amount will do now. 

Army men say morale is worth three 
times as much as material. Cannot some 
“brain truster” or female radio star come 
forward with that twenty-one billion for 
England? 

Knudsen came before the committee to 
ask for an extra billion for bombers. He 
said the Chief, Stimson, Knox, and him- 
self had agreed. Neither the War nor 
Navy leaders had asked for them. 

We are buying thousands of stream- 
lined saddles at $90 each wholesale to put 
on $45 Cavalry horses. The old McClel- 
lan saddles are being sold for a song 
because they do not fit. 

Senator Greorce Norris, like the prodi- 
gal son back home, rubbed shoulders with 
WHEELER and LA FOLLETTE again for a 
half hour last Saturday, pleading in vain 
to give the sleepless mothers some peace 
of mind. 
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